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SENATE 
Turspay, January 19, 1926 


(Legislative day of Saturday, January 16, 1926) 


The Senate, as in open executive session, reassembled at 12 | 

o'clock meridian, on the expiration of the recess. 

As in legislative session, 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, 

rell, its enrolling clerk, 

without amendment the 


by Mr. Far- 
announced that the House had passed 
following bills of the Senate: 


8.90. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to create 
a Library of Congress trust-fund board, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1925; and 


S. 1267. An act to extend the time for the completion of the 
construction of a bridge across the Columbia River between 
the States of Oregon and Washington, at or within 2 miles 
westerly from Cascade Locks, in the State of Oregon. 
The message also announced that the House had passed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 
Hi. R. 172. An act to extend the time for the construction 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the village 
Clearwater, Minn. ; 
H. R. 173. An act to extend the time for the construction 
a bridge across the Rainy River between the village 
Spooner, Minn., and Rainy River, Ontario; 

H. R. 3755. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties Anderson, 8S. C., and Elbert, Ga., to construct a 


of 
of 


of 


of 


of 
bridge across the Savannah River; 

H. R. 3852. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
over the Columbia River at a point within 2 miles downstream 
from the town of Brewster, Okanogan County, State of Wash- 
ington ; 

H. R. 4032. An act granting consent of Congress to the 
Brownsville & Matamoros Rapid Transit Co. for econstruc- 
tion of a bridge across the Rio Grande at Brownsville, Tex. ; 
H. R. 4033. An act granting consent of Congress to the Hi- 
dalgo & Reynosa Bridge Co, for construction of a bridge across 
the Rio Grande near Hidalgo, Tex. ; 

H. R. 4440. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of supervisors of Clarke County, Miss., to construct a 
bridge across the Chunky River in the State of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4441. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Neshoba County. Miss., to construct a 
bridge across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi; 

H. R. 5027. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River between the municipalities of Rochester 
and Monaca, Beaver County, Pa.; 

H. R. 5379. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Cook, State of Illinois, to construct a bridge across 
the Little Calumet River in Cook County, State of Illinois; 

H. R. 5565. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Civie Club of Grafton, N. Dak., to construct a bridge across 
the Red River of the North; 

H. R. 6089. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Fox River in the county of 
McHenry, State of Hlinois, in section 2%. township 45 north, 
range 8 east of the third principai meridian; 

H. R. 6234. An act to authorize the department of public 
works, division of highways, of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, to construct a bridge across the Palmer River: 

H. R. 7484. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across Red Hiver near Fulton, Ark.; 
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H. J. Res. 64. A 


joint resolution to secure a replica 
Houdon bust of Washington for lodgment in the Pan 


the 
American 


of 


H. J. Res. 107. A joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of the participation of the United States in the work 
| preparatory commission to consider questions of reduction 
| limitation of armaments. 


of a 
and 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF ESTATE 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. 
printed in the Rercorp a 
distinguished lawyer oi 
randum by him as 


TAX 
President, I ask permission to have 
letter to me from John 8S. Parker, 
New York and a well-considered 


a 
The rhe 


to the constitutionality of an estate tax 

There being no objection, the letter and memorandum were 

ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
200 Fiera AVENUE, 
New York, Janvary 4, 1926, 
Hon. Dencan U. FLercner, 
United States Senate, Washinoton, D. O. 

My Drar Sen I received a few days ago the copy of your speech 
on the subject of the proposed estate tax law and read it with great 
interest. 

As requested by you when I saw you at your office lest Monday, I 
am inclosing herewith a memorandum which I have prepared as to the 
constitutionality of the estate-tax provisions (Title III) of the pending 
revenue bill. It seems to me to he beyond question that Title III, if 
enacted in its present form, will be held by the Supreme Court uncon 
stitutional and void, and that the same thing may be said of the 
estate-tax provisions of the revenue act of 1924. 

Faithfully yours, 
Jno. 8. PARKER, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
An act (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxes, to provide revenue, 


and for other purposes 

MEMORANDUM AS TO THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF 
I. The tax Title IIT 
1926, transfer of the 
after the enactment of the act, is a duty 
ing tion 8 of Article I of the 
ject to the rule of uniformity 
section. 
Estate, 


TITLE 
ax) of 
of ¢ 
excise 


revenue 


Estate TAX 
bill of 


dying 


imposed by 
npon the 


(estate ft 
net 


the 
very deccdent 
the 


is suk 


estate 


or within mean 
of sex Constitution, 


ribed by the 


and 
irst 


h is sub 


clanse of that 


as pres 


inheritance, legacy, and ession 


suc taxes are duties or ex- 
cises within the meaning of section 8 of article 1 of the Constitution 

and as such are subject to the rule of uniformity. (Kuowlton v. 

Moore, 178 U. 8. 41.) 

II, By reason of the inclusion in Title III of the proposed act of the 
provision (sec. 801 (b)) allowing a credit for estate, inheritance, 
legacy, and succession taxes paid to any State or Territory or the 
District of Columbia, the whole title is rendered repugnant to the 
uniformity clause of section 8 of Article I of the Constitution and 
is void. 

A tax is uniform, within the meaning of the constitutional provi- 
sion on that subject, when it operates with the same effect in all 
pinces where the subject of it is found (Edye v. Robertson, 112 U. 8. 
580.) 

The uniformity thus required is the uniformity throughout the 
United States of the duty, inmpost, and excise levied; that is, the 
tax levied can not be one sum upon an article at one place and a 
different sum upon the same article at another place. The duty 


received must be the same at ali places throughout the United States, 
proportioned to the quantity of the article disposed of or the extent 
of the business done. * * * It contended by the Government 
that the Constitution only requires a wniformity geographical its 
character, That position would be sativfied if the same duty were 
laid in all the States, however variant it might be in different places 
of the same State. But it could not be suatained in the latter case 


is 


in 
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hout defeating the equality, which is an essential clement of the 





u mmity required, so far s the same is practicable. (Mr. Justice 
I un Pollock Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 157 U. 8. 429.) 
It needs no argument to show that in its application under existing 
mditions in the several Staics of the Union there is no uniformity 
whatsoever in the amount of the tax, and it is no answer to the 
objection raised as to uniformity that the proposed law may be made 
fo o te uniforml throughout the United States by action of the 

im a re } ri e before the Supreme Court involving the con ti- 
{ ty of the income tax law of the State of New York, which in 

ipplication discriminated against citizens of other States, the 
general of New York argued that such discrimination ct ld | 
be 3 ved in practice by appropriate action of the legislatures of | 
the other State The Supreme Court made short work of this aYrgu- 
ind the reasoning of the court applies with equal force to 

t proposed law now under consideration The court said: 

‘In the brief submitted by the attorney general of New York in 
behalf of appellant, it is said that the framers of the act, in embody- | 
ing in it the provision for unequal treatment of the residents of 
other States with respect to the exemptions, looked forward to the 
speedy adoption of an income tax by the adjoining States, in which | 
¢ t injustice to thelr citizens on the part of New York could be 
avoided by providing similar exemptions similarly conditioned. This, 
] is wholly speculative; New York has no authority to legisiate | 

the adjoining States; and we must pass upon its statute with 
I t to its effect and operation in the existing situation. But, 
} des, in view of the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States, a discrimination by the State of New York against the citizens | 

adjoining States would not be cured were those States to establish 
li discriminations against citizens of the State of New York. A 
State may not barter away the right conferred upon its citizens by the 
Constitution of the United States, to enjoy the privileges and immun!- 
ties of citizens when they go into other States. Nor can discrimina- 
tion be corrected by retaliation; to prevent this was one of the chief 
ends sought to be accomplished by the adoption of the Constitution.” 
(Travis rv. Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 252 U. S. 69, 81, 82.) 


Ill. Said title III is an invasion of the rights reserved to the States 
by Article X of the amendments to the Constitution, and for that 
reason also is unconstitutional and void. 

The tenth amendment reads as follows: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 


The avowed purpose of the proponents of the provision allowing 
Q dit for State taxes paid is to force uniformity among the States 
in the imposition of inheritance taxes. The report of the Ways and 
Means Committee contains this significant paragraph : 

\ very important change was also made in the application of the 
estate taxes. Under the present law a credit is allowed upon the 
taxes of the amount of any inheritance or estate tax paid to any 
State, up to 25 per cent of the Federal tax. In order to give the 
various States full freedem to make use of this tax, the committee 
i ied to extend the credit which might be so allowed up to 80 per 


‘ 


of the Federal tax. The several States, by the use of this pro- 


vision, will be enabled to make use of the inheritance tax without 
id yal cost to its citizens.” 

rhe power to enforce uniformity of the laws of the States in their 
do tic affairs is not among the powers committed to Congress by 


Constitution 

We must construe the law and interpret the intent and nreaning 
of Congress from the language of the act. * * * Does this law 
impose a tax with only that incidental restraint and regulation which 
a tax must inevitably involve? Or does it regulate by the use of the 


so-called tax as a penalty? * * ®* ‘In the light of these features 

r the act, a court must be blind not to see that the so-called tax is 

imposed to stop the employment of children within the age limits pre 
. we 


i. Its prohibitory and requlatory effect and purpose are palpable. 
\ll others can see and understand this. How can we properly sbut our 


minds to it? * * ®* So here the so-called tax is a penalty to 
people of a State to act as Congress wishes them to act in 
respect of a matter completely the business of the State government 


r the Federal Constitution.” (Chief Justice Taft, in Bailey 


7 8. 
exel Furniture Company, 259 U. 8. 20, 36, 37, 89.) 


ihe only difference in principle between the above case and the pro- 


posed law now under consideration is that whereas in the child labor 
ease Congress nrerely attempted, In the language of the Chief Justice, 
to coeree the people of a State, here we find an attempt to coerce the 


ign States themselves in the exercise of one of the very funda- 
iat functions of sovereignty, that is to say, the imposition of taxes 


ould Congress, In the execution of its powers, adopt measures 
are prohibited by the Constitution, or should Congress, under 
the pretext of executing its powers, pass laws for the accomplishment 
is not intrusted to the Government, it would become the painful 
duty of this tribunal, should a case requiring such a decision come 


if objec 
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before it, to say that such a law was not the law of the land.” 
(Chief Justice Marshall, in McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton.) 

“It is the high duty and function of this court in cases regularly 
brought to its bar to decline to recognize or enforce seeming laws of 
Congress dealing with subjects not intrusted to Congress but left or 
committed by the supreme law of the land to the control of the States. 
We can not avoid the duty, even though it require us to refuse to give 
effect to legislation designed to pronvete the highest good. The good 
sought in unconstitutional legislation 1s an insidious feature, because 
it leads citizens and legislators of good purpose of promote it, without 
thought of the serious breach it will make in the ark of our covenant 
vr the harm which will come from breaking down recognized standards. 
In the maintenance of local self-government, on the one hand, and the 
national power, on the other, our country has been able to endure and 
prosper for near a century and a half.” (Chief Justice Taft, in Bailey 
v. Drexel Furniture Company (child labor tax case), 259 U. S. 20, 37.) 

“ Out of a proper respect for the acts of a coordinate branch of the 
Government this court has gone far to sustain taxing acts as such, 
even though there has been ground for suspecting, from the weight of 
the tax, it was intended to destroy its subject. Sut in the act before 


us the presumption of validity can not prevail, because the proof of 


the contrary is found on the very face of its provisions. Grant the 
validity of this law, and all that Congress would need to do hereafter, 
in seeking to take over to its control any one of the great number of 
subjects of public interest, jurisdiction of which the States have never 
parted with, and which are reserved to them by the tenth amendment, 
would be to enact a detailed measure of complete regulation of the 


| subject and enforce it by a so-called tax upon the departures from it. 


To give such magic to the word ‘tax’ would be to break down all 
constitutional limitation of the powers of Congress and completely 
wipe out the sovereignty of the States.” (Chief Justice Taft in Bailey 
v. Drexel Furniture Co. (child-labor tax case), 259 U. S. 20, 37.) 


» 20 


IV. Title III is void In its entirety 


“Tt is elementary that the same statute may be in part constitu- 
tional and in part unconstitutional; and if the parts are wholly inde- 
pendent of each other, that which is constitutional may stand, while 
that which is unconstitutional will be rejected. And in the case before 
us there is no question as to the validity of this act, except sections 27 
to 37, inclusive, which relate to the subject which has been under 
discussion; and as to them we think the rule laid down by Chief 
Justice Shaw in Warren v. Charlestown (2 Gray 84) is applicable 
that if the different parts ‘are so mutually connected with and de- 
pendent on each other, as conditions, considerations, or compensations 
for each other, as to warrant a belief that the legislature intended 
them as a whole, and that if all could not be carried into effect the 
legislature would not pass the residue independently, and some parts 
are unconstitutional, all the provisions which are thus dependent, cou- 
ditional, or connected must fall with them.’ Or, as the point is put 
by Mr. Justice Mathews in Poindexter v. Greenhow (114 U. S, 270, 
504; 5 Sup. Ct. 903, 962): ‘It is undoubtedly true that there may be 
cases where one part of a statute may be enforced as constitutional and 
another be declared inoperative and void because unconstitutional; but 
these are cases where the parts are so distinctly separable that each 
can stand alone and where the court is able to see and to declare that 
the intention of the legislature was that the part pronounced valid 
should be enforceable, even though the other should fail. To hold 
otherwise would be to substitute for the law intended by the legisia- 
ture one they may never have been willing by itself to enact.’ And 
again, as stated by the same eminent judge in Spraigue v. Thompson 
(118 U. 8S. 90, 95; 6 Sup. Ct. 988), where it was urged that certain 
illegal exceptions in a section of a statute might be disregarded, but 
that the rest could stand: ‘The insuperable difficulty with the applica- 
tion of that principle o* construction to the present instance is that by 
rejecting the exceptions intended by the Legislature of Georgia the 
statute is made to enact what, confessedly, the legislature never meant. 
It confers upon the statute a positive operation beyond the legislative 
intent and beyond what anyone can say it would have enacted, in view 
of the illegality of the exceptions.’”’ (Chief Justice Fuller, in the 
prevailing opinion, in Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 158 U. &. 
601.) : 

Therefore if paragraph (b), allowing the credit, should be held to 
be unconstitutional, the whole title would fall, because it is obvious 
that Congress does not intend to impose the full tax withont the 
credit. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Joun 8S. Parker, Counsellor at Law. 
New Yorn, January %, 1926. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a number of petitions, letters, 
and resolutions from citizens of Arizona urging adherence to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. I ask that the 
letters and resolutions with the names signed to the petitions 
accompanying them be printed in the Recorp; and that these 
papers may lie on the table. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
The letters, resolutions, and petitions are as follows: 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Phoeniz, Ariz., Dec. Ti, 1925 
Senator Henry F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I am transmitting to you the message of many 
prominent people in Phoenix and Arizona who are greatly interested 
in the World Court, which comes up to-day in the Senate. 

For myself I was and am for the League of Nations, but we did not 
get it and’ it became a matter of politics and controversy. 

I believe that the World Court is one step in the way of peace, and 
very sincerely hope that you can support it and vote for it in the 
United States Senate. 

A merry Christmas and a happy New Year to you and yours. 

Very sincerely, 
Rev. J. 


C. Treat. 





First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 

The following resolution was adopted at a mass meeting at Phoenix, 
Ariz., November 15, 1925, Chief Justice A. G. McAllfster, of the 
supreme court, presiding. 
Arizona sat, with other leading citizens, on the platform. Judge 
Alfred C. Lockwood, of the supreme court, presented this resolution, 
which had been prepared by a committee and which was unanimously 
adopted by vote: 

* Whereas we believe that the United States of America should par- 
ticipate in the World Court along with other nations of the world in 
an attempt to substitute peaceful settlements for war in case of dis- 
putes; and 

“ Whereas three successive Presidents—Wilson, Harding, and Cool- 
idge—have urged upon the Senate of the United States a favorable 
vote upon the entry of our country into the World Court: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting of the citizens of 
Phoenix, Maricopa County, Ariz., that the United States of America 
should, through action of the Senate, vote to enter the World Court 
at the earliest possible moment; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Senators 
representing Arizona and also that a copy be given to the local press.” 

Rev. J. C. Treat, 
For the Ministerial Association of Phoenix, Ariz. 


Rev. Purip Y. PENDLETON, 
Central Christian Church, 
Rey. Ricnwarp E. Day, 


First Baptist Charch. 
Rev. Harpy EK. INGHRAM, 
First Methodist Epiacopal Chureh. 

Resolution prepared for submission that day at close of a noonday 
dinner given by Bishop Atwood, of Trinity Cathedral, at his home to 
this committee and others in honor of Dr. Loyal Lincoln Wirt, western 
secretary of the National Council for the Prevention of War, San Fran- 
ciseo, Calif., who was the speaker of the day upon this occasion. 
PHOENIX MEMBERS OF ARIZONA NATIONAL 

OF WAR ; 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court A. G. McAllister. 

Associate Justice of the Supreme Court Alfred C. Lockwood. 

Associate Justice of the Supreme Court H. D. Ross. 

Judge Frank O. Smith, president Chamber of Commerce. 

H, B. Watkins, secretary Chamber of Commerce. 

C. 0. Case, State superintendent of education. 

John D. Loper, city superintendent of education. 

E. W. Montgomery, principal Phoenix High School. 

J. W. Laird, dean of Junior College, Phoenix. 

Dr. A. W. Matthews, president State Teachers College, Tempe. 

H. W. Benning, Young Men’s Christian Association secretary. 

Miss Grace Bennett, Young Woman's Christian Association secretary. 


Mrs. H. B, Wilkinson, president Young Woman's Christian Associa- 
tion. 


COUNCIL FOR THE PREVENTION 


Mrs, C. F. Ainsworth. 

Mrs. H. R. St. Claire, president Woman's Club, Phoenix. 
Mrs. Samuel White, secretary Woman’s Club, Phoenix. 
Mrs. W. 


C. Foster, secretary department of international relations, 
Wonran’s Club, Phoenix. 

Governor Hunt. 

Mayor Whitney. 

Postmaster Jones. 

Mrs. Dwight B. Heard, Dr. Victor Rule, First Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. H. L. Johnson, dean of Trinity Cathedral. 

Dr. P. V. Pendleton, First Christian Church. 

Dr. R. E. Day, First Baptist Chureb. 


All the members of the Supreme Court of | 
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Dr. H. E. Ingham, First Methodist Episcopal Church 


Dr. C. Raymond Gray, Central Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Rev. E. C. Roberts, Nazarene Church. 
Rev. F. E. Maurer, Lutheran Church. 
Rev. J. G. Treat, First Congregational Church 
Rev. T. O. Douglas, Tempe Congregational Church. 
Rev. J. H. Smith, Garfield Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Rey, R. H. Harbert, Methodist Fpiscopal Church, 
Tue MONDAY CLUB, 
Prescorr, Artz. 
Resolution 
The Monday Club, of Prescott, Ariz., 


representing a membership of 
9% 


163 women, at a meeting held November 23, 


mous vote, the following resolution : 

*“ Whereas the Monday Club believes that the United States should 
take its place among the nations of the world in some concerted effort 
looking toward peace; and 

“ Whereas it believes that the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice more fully realizes American ideals for the settlement of disputes 


1925, adopted, by unani 


by arbitration than is now afforded by any other peace movement; and 

“ Whereas a resolution embodying the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reser- 
vations, that the United States become a member of this court will 
come before the Senate during the session of Congress beginning 


December 7, 1925: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the Monday Club petition the Senators from Ari- 
zona, the Hon. Hexyry F. AsuuUrsT and the Hon. Ratvu HH. Cameron, 
also the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Hon. Witttam E. Koran, 
chairman, to exert their best efforts to secure favorable action on 
the resolution that the United States join the International Court of 
Justice; be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each of 
the Senators from Arizona and to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; that a copy be spread upon the minutes ef the Menday 


(lob, 
and that copies be sent to the press for publication 
Erta J. OLIver, 
iil North Marina Street, Prescott, Ariz. 


SLANCHE L. WHETSTINE, 

ESTeLLe Avsrgy Brown, 
Committee. 
The Woman's Club of Flagstaff, Ariz., has expressed itself in 
of the United States taking its place among the other world 
in the effort to secure peace and heartily he 

No. 5, known as the Swanson Resolution. 

We hope you will give this your earnest 
before the Senate and work for its adoption. 


faver 
powers 


indorses Senate olution 


attention when it comes 


Mrs. F. M. Gown, President. 
Mrs. R. BE. Taytor, Vice President. 
LAVEEN, Aniz., Norember 28, 1925 
Mr. ASHTURST. 
Dear Srr:.Inclosed you will find a copy of the resolution as in- 


dorsed by the Laveen Women's Club of Arizona. 
Very sincerely, 
Mrs. WM. Loespon, Gerresponding Secretary. 
Resolution 
Whereas the members of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
have always been staunch advocates of peace ; 


Whereas we have again and again affirmed our belief in the setfle- 
ment of difficulties by the 


nations on the same peaceful basis that 
settlement is now effected between private individuals; 
Whereas the one step that today Is before our country looking 


towards everlasting peace is the proposition of our entrance into the 
International Court of Justice; 
Whereas this is absolutely a nonpartisan matter: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Laveen Women’s Club go on record as heartily 
favoring the entrance of the United States into the World Court. 





CENTRAL ARIZONA District FrEpERATION or WoMeN’s CLUBs, 
Peoria, Ariz., October 26, 1925. 
Dear Senator ASHURST, Washington, D. C.: 
Resolution 

Whereas the members of the Central Arizona District Federation of 
Women’s Clubs have always been staunch advocates of peace; 

Whereas we have again and again affirmed our belief in the settle- 
ment of difficulties by the nations on the same peaceful basis that settle- 
ment is now effected between private individuals; 

Whereas the one step that to-day is before this country looking 
toward everlasting peace is the proposition of our entrance into the 
International Court of Justice; 

Whereas this is absolutely a nonpartisan matter: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Central Arizona 
favoring 


District 
the 


Federation of Women's 
of the United 


Clubs go on record as heartily entrance 


States into the World Court 
Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. G. L. BISSINGER, 
President. 
Mrs. R. D. Lake, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
GiLtpprr, Ariz., November 27, 1925 
To SENATOR ASHURST? 
Whereas the members of the General Federation of Woman's Clubs 
have always been staunch advocates of peace; 
Whereas we have again and again affirmed our belief in the settle- 


ment of difficulties by the nations on the same peaceful basis that set 


tlement Is now effected between private individuals; 
Whereas the one step that to-day is before this country looking 
toward everlasting peace is the proposition of our entrance into the 


Court of 
this is absolutely a 
That the 
artily favoring the entrance of the 
Court 

Respectfully, 


International Justice ; 
Whereas 
Nesolred, 

record a he 


World 


matter: Therefore be it 
Club of Gilbert go on 
United States into the 


nonpartisan 


Woman's Improvement 


WoMAN’S IMPROVEMENT CLUB OF GILBERT. 
Mrs. Patt L, CRANDALL, Secretary. 


Morenci, Artz., November 22, 1923. 


Mr. Hiexnry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Ste: L wish you would permit me to say that I am most 
heartily in favor of the proposal that the United States enter the 
Permanent Court of International Justice now established at The 


IHlague, and that it is my earnest hope that you are of kindred mind on 
the matter and will be ready to give all your influence as well as 


your vote to accomplish this end. 

1 have already conveyed to you the sentiment of the congregation 
of which I am pastor, a unanimous expression from the best part of 
population, and IT am now writing to give personal expression to 
my own position on the question. And further, I shall be very deeply 
disappointed should the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
hesitate or refuse to report out this proposition or should the measure 
be londed with other limitations calculated to 
defeat its purpose or to make it impossible for this country to play 
a positive and constructive part in the great movement to secure the 
adjustment of international disputes by law Instead of by war. For 
once, may I not hope that mere partisan considerations will give way 
and that there heard only the crying need of mankind for 


peace ? 


our 


down reservations or 


may be 


Yours very truly, 
ALLAN KricHBAUM, 
Pastor, Presbyterian Church, Morenci, Ariz. 


MoreENCI, Ariz., November 20, 1923, 
Hon, Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We, the pastor and elders of the Presbyterian church of 
Morenci, Ariz., desire to state that we have been commissioned by 
the congregation of this church to make known to you its unanimous 
indorsement of the proposal that the United States enter the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice already organized and estab- 
lished at The Hague as recommended by the late President Harding, 
and to express to you its earnest hope that you will use all your 
influence as well as your vote to accomplish this end. 


Nenate, 


To this we wish to add our own emphatic indorsement and to 
express to you our own personal feeling that our country should 
play a foremost part in the movement to secure lasting peace for 
mankind, the end of bloody war, 

Yours very truly, ALLAN KricHBAUM, 
Pastor and Moderator of Session. 
L. J. OWEN, 
Clerk of Session. 
BisHop’s Houss, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., December 1, 1923. 
Hon, Henry F, ASHURST, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Drak Mr. Asnurst: The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a recent meeting of the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Arizona, Will you not use your best efforts in this matter? 

“Resolved, That the conference of the clergy of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Chureh of the district of Arizona, assembled in Phoenix, goes on 
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record as approving of and advocating the participation of the United 
States of America in the World Court, and that we urge upon the Sen- 
ators from Arizona to support it with their votes and influence. 
“Resolved, That our secretary be instructed to send a copy of this 
resolution to each of our Senators in Congress.” 
Yours very sincerely, 
BerTranp R. Cocks, Secretary. 
Signed : 
J. W. Atwood, Bishop of Arizona; J. R. Jenkins, Archdeacon 
of Arizona; Bertrand R. Cocks, General Missionary of 
Arizona; Herbert L. Johnson, Dean of Trinity Cathedral, 
Phoenix; Edward H. Freeland, Trinity Cathedral, 
Phoenix; G. O. T. Bruce, St. Mark’s Church, Mesa; 
Henry Clark Smith, St. Andrew's Church, Nogales; 
H. HW. Gillies, Trinity Church, Kingman; A. W. Nicholls, 
St. Luke's Church, Prescott ; George V. Harris, Epiphany 
Church, Flagstaff; Thos. R. Williams, Christ Church, 
Jerome; William J. Dixon, St. Paul's Church, Yuma; 
George A. Wieland, St. John’s Church, Globe; E. C, 
Tuthill, Grace Church, Tucson. 


MoreNC!I, Ariz., Norember 22, 1923. 
Senator ASMUREST, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator AsHurst: I trust that I may be permitted to convey 
to you as our Senator the hope that you will use your great infiuence 
and power to cause the United States to erter the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

I have always favored the League of Nations, but believing that a 
situation has been created in the United States making it almost im- 
possible for our country to become a member, I therefore am forced 
to view with favor the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

With many others in our community, I am convinced that the United 
States of America, backed by its preponderating influence and power, 
ean and should aid in adjusting the great difficulties in which Europe 
is now struggling and which may even threaten our high civilization. 
It would seem that America can no longer hope to keep itself free from 
the influences resulting from conditions obtainjng in Europe. 

My dear Senator, I hope that you will not consider this letter pre- 
sumptious, but an expressed hope from one of your constituency that 
the United States will find a way to play a great and effective part in 
international adjustments 

With kind personal regards, I am, 


Very sincerely yours, W. E. Lots. 


MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Douglas, Ariz., November 30, 1923. 
Hion. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At a recent meeting of the Ministerial Association of 
Douglas, Ariz., it was unanimously resolved that we urge upon our rep- 
resentatives in the United States Senate to support the “‘ World Court ” 
idea as suggested by our late President Harding in assisting foreign 
nations in getting back te normal conditions. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. F. Fraser, Clerk, 


Tus SaTuRDAY CLvB, 
Duncan, Ariz., January 26, 1925, 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C. r 

Dpar Str: The majority of the Saturday Club members of Duncan at 
a recent meeting voted to ask our Senators and Representative to vote 
in favor of United States joining the World Court on the basis of the 
Harding-Hughes reservation. 

Dr. Agnes McKee Wallace and myself send a minority report against 
joining World Court. 

Believe me, 

Most sincerely yours, 


(Mrs, Rost.) Aticn Les MONTGOMERY, 
Corresponding Secretary of Saturday Olubd. 





GLosn Women’s Democratic Civ, 
Globe, Ariz., May 27, 1924. 
Hon, Henry F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ASHURST: At a special meeting of the Globe Women's 
Democratic Club, May 28-24, the World Court question was discussed, 
and it was moved, seconded, and carried that I convey to you the deci- 
sion of the club in the matter. 

The discussion of the “‘ Bok peace plan” has brought a pretty gen- 
eral opinion, I think I may say, that for the United States to join the 
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World Court with the Harding-Hughes reservation is not only safe 
and practicable but advisable, and such is the expressed opinion of the 
club. 

In the words of a representative of women’s organizations, “‘ The pro- 
posal of Senator Lodge (to form a new World Court) would delay our 
entrance into the World Court indefinitely. What the women want is 
constructive action now.” 

We are glad that the recommendation to join the World Court has 
been reported out of the Foreign Relations Committee at last, and now, 
of course, will come the contest to get rid of the hampering Pepper 
reservations and to get the Harding-Hughes reservations substituted. 
It was said a few months ago that a poll of the Senate at that time 
showed that there were enough favorable to do that, and we are sin- 
cerely hoping that that action will have your earnest support. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Ste.ta L. HECHTMAN, 
Recording Secretary, 
Globe (Ariz.) Women’s Democratic Club. 





UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, 
Tucaon, Ariz., February 7, 1925. 
Fenator H. F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Asuurst: As a citizen of Arizona I desire to 
urge upon you the exertion of your interest to bring before the full 
Senate at the earliest possible date the question of the adherence 
of the United States to the World Court on the Harding-Hughes 
terms. 

This great question is of outstanding importance as regards the 
future of civilization and the avoidance of war and its consideration 
should not be postponed. I feel that my self-respect as an American 
citizen demands every effort on my part to secure the participation 
of the United States in this court and I firmly believe that most 
of our citizens who have informed themselves as to the organization 
and purposes of the World Court are of the same mind. 

Yours very truly, 
FP. 


L. RANSOME. 


-_—— 


ALHAMBRA, ARIz., December 5, 1925. 
Ienry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate. 


Iion. 


Dear Sirk: 

Resolution 

Whereas the members of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
have always been staunch advocates of peace. 

Whereas we have again and again affirmed our belief in the settle- 
ment of difficulties by the nations on the same peaceful basis that 
settlement is now effected between private individuals. 

Whereas the one step that to-day is before this country looking 
toward everlasting peace is the proposition of our entrance into the 
Internationa! Court of Justice. 

Whereas this is a nonpartisan matter: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Alhambra neighborhood go on record as heartily 
favoring the entrance of the United States into the World Court. 

Sincerely yours, 
En.pa HErsHey, 
Chairman of International Relations. 
Mrs. D. 8S. Hersey, 
Glendale, Ariz. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Ashtabula, Ohio, remonstrating against the participation of 
the United States in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Oneida, N. Y., and vicinity, praying for the participation 
of the United States in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice under the terms of the so-called Harding-Hughes-Cool- 
idge plan, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 117) for the relief of the owner of the Coast 
Transit Division barge No. 4 (Rept. No. 45) ; 

A bill (S. 493) for the relief of the owner of the steamship 
British Istes (Rept. No. 46); and 
A bill (8. 1519) for the relief of the P. Dougherty Co. (Rept. 

0. 47). 

Mr. BAYARD also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were seferred the following bills, reported them severally with 
an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 494) for the relief of all owners of cargo aboard 
the American steamship Almirante at the time of her collision 
with the U. 8S. 8S. Hisko (Rept. No. 48) ; 
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A bill (S. 508) for the relief of the owners of cargo laden 
aboard the U. 8. transport Florence Luckenbach on bout 
December 27, 1918 (Rept. No. 49) ; and 

A bill (S. 530) for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Basse Indre and all owne! cargo laden aboard said vessel 
at the time of her collision with the steamship Housatonic 
(Rept. No. 50). 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Irrigation and Ree- 
lamation, to which was referred the bill (S. 1170) to provide 
for the appointment of a commissioner of reclamation, and for 
other purposes, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 51) thereon. 


4 


Or ite 


s of 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read 
mous consent, the second time, 

By Mr. GERRY: 

A bill (S. 2604) to establish a board of publie welfare in and 
for the District of Columbia, to determine its functions. 
for other purposes; to the Committee the District 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MoLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2606) to prohibit offering for sale as Federal farm- 
loan bonds any securities not issued under the terms of the 
farm loan act; to limit the use of the words “ Federal,” “ United 
States,” or “ reserve,” or a combination of such words: to pro- 
hibit false advertising; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (8. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively meeting 
the obligations of the existing migratory-bird treaty with 
Great Britain by the establishment of migratory-bird refuges 
to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the pro- 
vision of funds for establishing such areas, and the furnishing 
of adequate protection of migratory birds, for the establish- 
ment of public shooting grounds to preserve the American sys- 
tem of free shooting, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 2609) for the relief of James FE. Van Horne: and 

A bill (S. 2610) to authorize payment to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., a corporation, for damages to its rolling stock at 
Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., on August 16, 1922; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2611) to improve the status of certain retired en- 
listed men who volunteered for duty and served as commis- 
sioned oflicers in the Army of the United States during the 
World War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2612) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
appraise tribal property of the Klamath and Modoc Tribes and 
the Yahooskin Band of Snake Indians, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 2613) granting a pension to Lottie M. Glazier 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensicns. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2614) to increase the efficiency of the Air Service 
of the United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2615) to authorize common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce to transport any blind person, accom- 
panied by a guide, for one fare; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2616) for the relief of Herman Shulof; 

A bill (S. 2617) for the relief of Charles D. Shay; and 

A bill (S. 2618) for the relief of the National Surety Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2619) for the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona 
Larkin, of Greencastle, Ind. (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2620) for the relief of certain newspapers for ad- 
vertising services rendered the Public Health Service of the 
Treasury Department; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2621) to extend the benefits of section 4693 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States to certain soldiers of the 
Civil War and to certain widows, former widows, minor 
children, and helpless children of said soldiers, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (8S. 2622) making an appropriation of $100,000 for 
the improvement of the harbor and the levee on the Ohio River 
at Shawneetown, Lll.; to the Committee on Commerce. 


the first time, and, by unani- 


and referred as follows: 


and 


on of 
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By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 
A bill 
financing the exportation of surplus agricultural products, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
lorestry. 
PROPOSED DEPARTMENT PUBLIC 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
tive session, I desire to introduce a bill which I 
present on yesterday, but overlooked. It is a bill providing 
for change of the name of the Department of the Interior to 
the “department of public works and domain” and to provide 
for the reorganization and more effective coordination of 
publie works and the functions of the Federal Government in 
the aforesaid department. 
I desire to make the statement that those who are behind 
the bill, 
general reorganization 


or WORKS AND 


President, as 


DOMAIN 


in legisla- 


bill. As a matter of fact, they are 
heartily in favor of it. They are not having this bill intro- 
duced now to interfere with the general reorganization Dill. 
They do not propose to press this bill until it is demonstrated 
that there is no possibility for the passage of the general 
reorganization measure. I wanted to make’ this statement in 
justice to them. They desired to have the bill introduced so 
they could discuss its provisions. 

I ask that the bill be referred 
Lands and Surveys. 

The bill (S, 2605) to change the name of the Department 
of the Interior to the Department of Public Works and Domain 
and to provide for the reorganization and more effective coor- 
dination of the publie-works functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the aforesaid department was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

IMMIGRATION OF CERTAIN WAR VETERANS 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As in legislative session, I 
leave to introduce a bill reguiating immigration and naturali- 
gation of certain veterans of the World War and ask that it 
be referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

The bill (S. 2608) regulating immigration and naturalization 


to the Committee on Publie 


WORLD 


ask 
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They took every risk that any American citizen in the American 
They were among the boys who stood back of Pershing 
when he said, “ Lafayette, we have come.” 


PROUD OF THEM THEN 

These boys formerly trod the streets of American cities and were 
the boys we sent foods and medicines to. We were giad in 
those days to do everything for them. 

But a few short years ago some of these very boys marched down 
our avenues, and with our hearts full of gratitude we called them 
We didn’t ask thens where they were born. 

They were American enough at heart to throw aside every considera- 
tion except the good of the American Republic. And we considered 
them American enough to be glad to accept the proffer of their lives. 

All of the boys who are now in Italy hoping to get back here 
had come to the United States originally intending to become citizens. 
Had it not been that they saw fit to perform the greatest possible serv 
ice for this country they would now probably all be American citizens. 

When these boys originally came to the United States they cid not 
expect an easy time. They knew they bad to give as well as receive, 
and that in return for the great opportunities they would find in our 
land they would have to give all of their energy and ability, and 
that they could not help themselves without beiping the United States. 


heroes. 


WILLING TO TOIL 


They knew from the history of the past that it was an uphill fight 
to come here as an Italian immigrant and progress to the upper rungs 
of the ladder of success. But they were willing to go through every- 
thing that faced them, because they knew that Uncle San has had 
occasion proudly to observe his Italian stepchildren go into high places 
in American art, literature, finance, and industrial development. 

They showed their willingness to meet their obligation by going 
right into the Army when the call for men came, and before they were 
fairly started in the industrial army of America. 

We feel that it is un-American to keep these men out. 
as Americans, purely and simply. We think we understand the minds 
and hearts of all true Americans who nyay have been here for gen- 
erations before us when we say that the founders of the American 


We talk 


| Republic would let these Italians come here and take their proper place 
in the life of the country they adopted. 


of certain veterans of the World War was read twice by its title | 


and referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. COPELAND subsequently said: Mr. Tresident, this 
morning the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] introduced 
a very important bill relating to an amendment to the immi- 
gration law to permit the admission of certain Lialian soldiers, 
I should like, as in legislative session, out of order, to present 
three short articles for printing in the Recorp in connection 
with that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


there objection? The Chair 


{from the New York American of Monday, January 18, 1926] 
War HLierors Bee 
AMERICA—BARRED BY 


Vive 
Foucur 


PHOUSAND 
FOR 


INTO UNITED 
FoR LIMITING ALIENS 


REENTRY 

STATUTH 
The following letter, signed by sonve of the most prominent men in 

the tndustrial life of New York, who are of Italian extraction, has been 

received by the New York American: 

Eviror New YorK AMERICAN, 

New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sin: May we call your attention to the astonishing fact that 
there are nearly 5,000 young Italians, formerly residents of this coun- 
try, who after having enlisted as volunteers in the United States Army 
and serving this country in France now find themselves barred from 
coming back here by the United States immigration laws? 


Hiaving performed their full duty, they were mustered out at the 


STATES— | 


end of the World War, and feeling certain that they would have no} 


trouble getting back to the United States they went to Italy 
visit. 
They 


for a 


merely took advantage of the fact that they were in Europe 
and near the land of their birth to go to see their relatives. 
JUSTICE FOR THESR 

We appeal to you to ask if the Hearst newspapers can not use their 
great influence to get justice for these young Italians, who had hoped 
and still hope to become good, useful American citizens. 

Your newspapers have always stood for equal justice to all peoples. 
We are confident that after you have examined the facts you will feel, 
as we do, that these men should have been allowed to come back to us 
long ago. We ask you to work for their inrmediate admission to this 
country, 


When our country needed these boys, they did not hesitate. 


Many thousands of them threw everything aside and, without wait- | 


ing to be drafted, enlisted voluntarily, 
General Pershing was glad to have them. 
They did everything that was asked of them. 





WANT PUBLIC TO KNOW 


Muay we urge that this matter be taken up at once by your news- 
papers, that you investigate the facts, and that you begin letting the 
entire American public know of this situation? May we ask that you 
work toward the introduction and passage of any necessary laws to 
remedy this wrong? 

Your pewspapers have done many glorious things in the past, and we 
hope you will add new giory to your name by making a great fight for 
these men who want to come back to us and again be a part of our 
national life. 

Very sincerely, 

Ratew CiLvzzt. 
ANTHONY PATERNO. 
JOSEPH PtRozzi. 
Harry CHAMPOLI,. 
Victor CERANONE. 
PASQUALE SIMONELLI. 
ANTONIO STELLa. 

N. B.—In your investigation you may find that this same situation 
may exist as to young men of foreign extraction other than Italian; 
and if you do, we pray that you will fight for their adnrission just as 
strongly as you do for the admission of the Italians, 





[from the New York American of Tuesday, January 19, 1926] 
3oTnH Houses Aim TO BrinG Horors HoMeE—IMMIGRATION OFFICIALS 
Draw BILL TO ALLOW UNITep Staves VeTeraNs Reegntry ro 
Apopred LAND—REPRESENTATIVE ROYAL JOHNSON Or SouTH DakoTa 


AND SENATOR REED OF PENNSYLVANIA ReaDy TO Ficut For THU 
MEASURE 


(By John A. Kennedy, Universal Service Staff Correspondent) 


WASHINGTON, January 18.—The first step in a movement by the 
Government to take down the barriers which now prevent the return 
to the United States of thousands of foreign-born American war 
veterans, barred by quota provisions of the immigration law, will be 
taken in both the House and Senate to-morrow. 

At that time a concurrent bill drafted to-day by immigration offi- 


| cials will be introduced by Senator Davip A. Reep, Republican, of 





Pennsylvania, member of the Immigration Committee, and by Repre- 
sentative RoyaL C. Jounson, Republican, of South Dakota, chairman 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 


LIFT BARS 12 MONTHS 


The bill proposes to lift quota bars for a period of 12 months for 
all persons holding discharges from the armed forces of the United 
States, 
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It also will eliminate another injustice to aliens who served under 
the American flag by validating the naturalization papers of hundreds 
of American veterans whose citizenship papers were recently declared 
invalid by the Supreme Court, 

Care is being taken in preparing the measure to see that it meets 
every requirement of the courts. 

SPEEDY RESPONSE 

This was the speedy and patriotic response to an appeal made to 
the Hearst newspapers by Italian-American war veterans that an 
almost incomprehensible injustice unwittingly done thousands of their 
fellow soldiers in the American Army, as well as American war vet- 
erans now in other countries, be remedied. 

Already Senator Reep has had informal conferences with his col- 
leagues on the Immigration Committee with regard to the situation. 
Every Senator thus far interviewed is said to favor the bill. 

Both Senator Reep and Representative JOHNSON will press for early 
action by the committees to which the bill is referred, so that passage 
can be expedited. 

More than 5,000 former American soldiers, in foreign lands, resi- 
dents but not citizens of this country, who offered their lives in de- 
fense of the flag, are stranded in Italy alone, careful survey discloses. 

One thousand bear scars of battle, with records of valiant heroism 
written both on their bodies and in their discharge papers presented 
by the Government when they were mustered out of service. 

Thousands of American war veterans are in the same situation in 
other European countries. All are eager to return to the 
which they fought, but are prevented by the quota restrictions of the 
present immigration act. 


VISITED NATIVE LANDS 


The majority of their number are men who marched to the recruit- 
ing stations and volunteered in the stirring days of 1917. 

When the armistice brought their period of service under the Stars 
and Stripes to an end, these men elected to visit their native lands 
to see the loved ones from whom they had been separated for years. 

While the visits were in progress Uncle Sam passed a new immi- 
gration exclusion law. The quota allowed Italy was very small. 
Only the families of Italians then in this country could be allowed to 
enter. 

The loyal Italians who fought and bled in France must walt. 
men are still waiting. 

“ Ours is not an ungrateful Government,” said Representative Joun- 
son, himself a wounded veteran of the A. E. F., when told of the 
circumstances in which Italian-American veterans now find themselves. 

“ Every Member of Congress should and, I am sure, will be in favor 
of speedy enactment of this bill. 

“ When Congress passed the last immigration act it did not intend 
to bar men who have served the Stars and Stripes in times of war. 


These 


VALIANT SERVICE CITED 


“The men who fought for America in time of war are certainly 
acceptable to her in times of peace. 

“The supreme test of allegiance to a country is the test of service 
in war. 

“1 don't care how large their number, nor how far the Government 
will have to go to provide passage facilities for their return to the 
United States, these loyal Americans should be given leave to return 
at once.” 





{From the New York American of Tuesday, January 19, 1926] 
Unitep Srares VETERANS’ ReLier CALLED URGENT STEP 


(By Senator Davip A. Reen, United States Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Written for Universal Service) 


WASHINGTON, January 18. 

Although I am emphatically opposed to tinkering with the present 
immigration laws, especially as regards letting down the bars set up 
by the quota restrictions of the present act, I feel sure the situation in 
which American war veterans in EKurope now find themselves should be 
given speedy remedy. 

The men who have fought for this Government certainly have a right 
to live here. 

Soldiers, sailors, or marines who took part in the World War, either 
in France or at home, received such a baptism in Americanism 4s 
should entitle them to entrance into this country without respect to 
quota laws. 

The situation revealed by Universal Service as existing in Europe, 
where valiant soldiers, many of them with remarkable records on the 
battle fields of France, are barred from this country, should be given 
speedy remedy by this Government, 

I earnestly hope that the bill granting them entrance, which I plan 
to introduce to-morrow, will be quickly adopted by both Houses of 
Congress. ¥ 

By so doing the National Legislature will right a real wrong. 
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THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I offer a resolution and ask 
that it be read and lie on the table. 
The resolution (S. Res. 119) was read, as follows: 


Whereas the people of the United States have not had the oppor- 
tunity to fully inform themselves as to the true meaning of the so- 
called World Court; and 

Whereas there is no immediate necessity for the United States to 
pass any resolution in reference thereto; and 

Whereas it is but fair and just to give the people the right to 
express themselves fully and thoroughly upon this subject: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the date to 
protocol of the World 
December, 1926. 

The VICE 
table. 


vote 
Court is 


upon 
hereby 


the pending resolution 
fixed the Sth 


and 
for day of 


PRESIDENT. The resolution will He on the 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTER 


Mr. STANFIELD submitted the following resolution (S. Res 
120), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty 
ninth Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer at a cost not 
per 100 words, to report such hearings 
with any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate: and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the ses 
sions or recesses of the Senate, 


administer 
to exceed 25 cents 


as may be bad In connection 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES 


Mr. McKINLEY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
121), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-ninth Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of the 
Senate. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R.172. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the village of 
Clearwater, Minn. ; 

H. R.173. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Rainy River between the village of 
Spooner, Minn., and Rainy River, Ontario; 

H. R. 3755. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Anderson, S. C,, and Elbert, Ga., to construct a 
bridge across the Savannah River; 

H. R. 3852. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
over the Columbia River at a point within 2 miles down- 
stream from the town of Brewster, Okanogan County, State 
of Washington; 

H. R. 4032. An act granting consent of Congress to the 
Brownsville & Matamoros Rapid Transit Co. for construction 
of a bridge across the Rio Grande at Brownsville, Tex. ; 

H. R. 4033. An act granting consent of Congress to the Hi- 
dalgo & Reynosa Bridge Co. for construction of a_ bridge 
across the Rio Grande near Hidalgo, Tex.; 

H. R. 4440. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of supervisors of Clarke County, Miss., to construct a 
bridge across the Chunky River, in the State of Mississippi; 

H. R. 4441. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of supervisors of Neshoba County, Miss., to construct a 
bridge across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi; 

H. R. 5027. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River between the municipalities of Rochester 
and Monaca, Beaver County, Pa.; 

H. R. 5379. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Cook, State of Lilinois, to construct a bridge across 
the Little Calumet River in Cook County, State of Illinois; 

H. R. 5565, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Civic Club, of Grafton, N. Dak., to construct a bridge across 
the Red River of the North; 
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H.R. 6O89. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Fox River in the county of 
McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 26, township 45 north, 
range 8 east of the third principal meridian ; 

H. R. 6234. An act to authorize the department 
works, division of highways, of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, to construct a bridge across Palmer River; and 


H.R. 7484. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across Red River near Fulton, 
Ark.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. J. Res, 64, A joint resolution to secure a replica of the 


Houdon bust of Washington for lodgment in the Pan American 
Building; to the Committee on the Library. 

“HL. J. Res. 107. A joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of the participation of the United States in the work 
prepuratory commission to consider questions of reduction and 
limitation of armaments; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

POLICE RAID ON CAFE 

Mr, BLEASE. 
clipping which I ask to have read, after which I desire to make 
& personal remark with reference to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

{From the Washington Times, January 18, 1926] 


DIPLOMATIC IMMUNITY IN Liqvor 


(By Bill Price) 

When the impetuous Senator BLease, of South Carolina, attacks the 
Police Department for arresting women and releasing diplomats partict- 
pating in a “likker” party at a cabaret a few nights ago he doesn’t 
know that this diplomatic “* immunity” 
ington policemen, 


AND TRAFFIC Casps 


Che District Commissioners have reported to the State Department 
numerous instances of flagrant violations of traffic laws of the District 
by diplomatic attachés and members of their families, accompanied by 
the grossest insults to traffic officers who sought to make arrests, but 
were confronted with the “immunity” claim. 
done it. 

The Carolina Senator, though, is merely following his usual trail of 
decrying the strict application of law to the unimportant personages 


Nothing has ever been 
about 


of life while the ones of consequence and importance get off easily; | 
maybe never arrested at all. The “ cotton-mill boys” of South Caro- | 
lina and folks who have to “work for a living” have always been 
ardent supporters of the Senator. You can't blame them either, be- 
cause he is always fighting for the “ under dog” in life. 

According to him, bootleggers swarm the Senate and House Office 


sSuildings, “even come under the very dome of the Capitol,” and go 
* Prohibition only for the 


unmolested, is poor 
got tl 
are held to the law by enforcement officers. 

Diplomatic “ immunity” whisky 


tatives in their eiabassies 


in 
own 


should extend only to 
or legations. When 
outside of these embassies, which are regarded as emblematic of their 
tive nations, they should become amenable to the laws of this 
or of the District. 

When diplomatic attachés openly, deliberately violate traffic laws of 


foreign 
represen 


resj 


country 


the District, speeding when they get ready, and endangering lives, 
they should be amenable to our laws, just as they would if guilty 
of graver crimes. 


There was the case of a few days ago of the attaché of the Egyptian 
legation speeding at 40 miles an hour. The attaché’s only excuse 
to the policeman who followed him and called him to account was 
that he was “in a hurry.” 

Some time Washington policeman who hopped on the run- 
board of a speeding machine had his cap grabbed off his head 
thrown to the ground. This was by “the wife 
of the secretary of such and such an embassy.” When the officer in- 
sisted on credentials he was called a “ dirty American pig.” 

Washington policemen simply can’t help themselves. If they arrest 
American women who make themselves pals of foreign attachés in 
drinking bouts In public places they merely do their duty. American 
women can't mix in where tar is without getting smeared, Policemen 


ago a 
ning 


and contempuously 


do not make unpopular laws. They merely enforce them. If they 
didn't do this they would be dismissed. 

Che immunity of Members of Congress from arrest is antiquated 
and should no longer apply. This congressional immunity had its 


foundation in the practices of the early English parliaments. When 
royalty gave way to democracy in England, and parliament was estab- 
lished, political conditions were so bitter that it was possible for 
royalists to arrest on trumped-up charges a majority of the members 
of Parliament on thelr way to meetings of that body, thereby thwart- 
ing the will of the people. Members of Parliament who lived many 





of public 


of aj 


Mr. President, I send to the desk a newspaper 


stuff js abhorred by all Wash- | 


devils who haven't | 
» money to buy liquor,” or who, when they buy in pint quantities, | 


they go} 
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! miles away, and were days in getting to London, were made immune 
to arrest, because it was felt that the people of a parliamentary dis 
trict should not be deprived of representation, especially through un- 
fair political tacties. 

No such conditions prevail in this country to-day. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I wish to state, taking what 
Mr. Price said to be true in reference to the police department, 
that I do not think they should receive orders from any su- 
perior officer which would prohibit them from performing their 
well-defined duties. I think when such is the case it is their 
duty to report to some superior authority that they are being 
hindered in the performance of their duty by some inferior who 
is willing to show partiality. 

The bill that I introduced yesterday does not exempt Sena- 
' tors or Representatives in Congress, or anyone else, but pro- 
vides that all the Federal officers of the country shall be 
instructed to enforce all laws equally and impartially against 
| any men or women anywhere within the limits of the United 
States. : 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION 


Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an article from the Arizona 
Gazette which gives an account of the session of the American 
National Livestock Association in convention assembled at 
Phoenix, Ariz., on January 12, 13, and 14, 1926. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
granted. 

The article is as follows: 


If not, leave is 


NATIONAL MEET OPENED—-PRESIDENT BixBy IN ADDRESS TO COWMEN— 
ViGoROUS DENUNCIATION OF FREIGHT RaTES BY SPEAKER-—800 IN 
| ATTENDANCE 


Vigorous denunciation of existing livestock freight rates and of 
grazing fees on the national forests and a plea for better tariff pro- 
tection for the industry was contained in the annual address delivered 
this morning at the opening session of the American National Live- 
stock Association by President Fred H. Bixby, of Long Beach, Calif. 

Following in the wake of the four all-State conventions which 
occupied the first two days of the week, the American National Live- 
stock Association, with representatives from 14 Western and Middle 
| Western States, all prominent in the cattle-growing and beef-packing 
interests of the country, opened its twenty-ninth annual convention at 
| the Masonic temple this morning. More than 800 cattlemen and 

packers attended the initial opening. 

President Bixby devoted a part of his address toward the adminis- 
tration of the packers and stockyards act and said that “perhaps a 
congressional investigation might develop something of interest.” 

“We believe the present freight-rate schedules on livestock are ex- 
cessive, uasound, and unfair, and should be reduced,” Mr. Bixby told 
the assembled delegates, 


SAYS FEES EXCESSIVE 


“We belleve the present charges for grazing on the United States 
| forest reserves are in some instances too high—in most cases more 
than the cost of administration of the grazing—and in many cases 
the mechanical administration of grazing in the forests most unsatis- 
factory. 

“We are against commercialization of the forests,” Mr. Bixby as- 
serted, “‘and want tenure of our rights to be stabilized and stand- 
ardized by law rather than to remain subject to the jurisdiction of 
some department head in Washington. We have always stood for 
some control of the unappropriated public domain. The 186,000,000 
acres now known as public or Government land must be regulated 
in some equitable way so that the users of the grass on these ranges 
can expect protection, proper administration, and permanency of 
rights at the smallest cost possible. Special preference for the present 
users and for those whose adjacent privately owned lands are de- 


pendent upon the grazing of these Government areas must be taken 
into consideration. 


TARIFF DEMANDED * 


“We must bave a tariff of 6 cents a pound on green or fresh 
salted hides and 15 cents a pound on dry hides,’ Mr. Bixby declared. 
“This duty would increase the value of our cattle from $2 to $3 per 
| head, and would work a hardship on no one. In addition to this, 
dressed meats, canned meats, and all other meat products should be 
adequately protected. There is a certain amount of protection now, 
but not enough, 

“At. present the United States is the dumping ground for all the 
surplus hides of the world,” he continued, “and prices of our domes- 
tic production are on the world level, A fair duty on hides would 





put some ‘ pep’ back into the cattle business.” 

Mr. Bixby also expressed dissatisfaction with the commissions now 
being assessed stock growers at the central markets, and the demand 
was made by him that these charges be reduced to a level commen- 
surate with the price received for cattle by the stock growers, 
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YRAR’S WORK REVIFWED 


“Among other things that we stand for,” Mr. Bixby asserted, “ are 
the eradication of predatory animals, truth in fabric, truth in meats, 
against unfair restrictions oleo products, uniform sanitary and 
quarantine regulations, and uniform chattel mortgage laws.” 

In reviewing the work of the past year Mr. Bixby asserted that the 


on 


association had accomplished a great deal, but that “we have not 
secured all that we went out for, nor all that we were justly en- 
titled to.” 

“The greatest asset of a militant organization such as ours,” he 


declared, “is that we are ready and equipped at all times to defend our 
rights.” 
FIGHTING BUREAUCRATS 
Marked enthusiasm followed the reading of a letter by George K. 
Bowden, extending warm personal greetings and cordial good wishes of 
United States Senator RALPH H. CAMERON to the assembled delegates. 
Advice to “ get closer together, cooperate fully, and demand your just 


rights in the great questions of grazing fees and utilization of public | 
was the main subject in the missive wherein the Senator urged | 


lands "’ 
a continuance of the substantial backing of the legislative problems 
shown in the past year by the members of the organization. 

“It is true,’ Senator CAMERON wrote, “ that we bave picked a fight 
with the bureaucrats in Washington, but at least we are making an 
honorable fight and I believe a successful one to restore to people of the 
West a reasonable and sane administration of these great natural 
resources.” 

Mr. CAMERON praised the members of the livestock association for 
their alertness in rallying to his support, and for their enthusiasm 
manifested when the waiver for grazing fees was first placed by him in 
Congress. 

RULE INVOKES GUIDANCE 

he first session of the convention, conducted by President Bixby, 
opened at 10.15 a. m. with an invocation by Rev. Victor A. Rule. 
Henry G. Boice, president of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, 
gave the first address of welcome, after which Judge Frank O. Smith, 
president of the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, extended hearty wel- 


come to the visiting delegates to the gold spot, and assuring them of | 


the hearty cooperation of the local civic organizations in any problems 
that might come up during their stay in the city. 

The response was given by George A. Clough, delegate from San 
Francisco, filling the place of former President Ike T. Pryor, who was 
unable to be present. Mr. Clough was raised in Arizona, his grand- 
father having been a pioneer in this State. Organization in the agrt- 
cultural projects throughout the country, he asserted, was the cause 
of their success and prosperity, and maintained that it was the hope of 
the cattlemen to so organize themselves, thus placing the cattle industry 
on the same basis. 

APTERNOON SESSION 
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He also touched lightly on the problem of labor which was facing the | 


Southwestern States, inasmuch as the American cowbeys were rapidly 
fading from view, giving way to Mexicans. 

The problem of proposed legislation as to the national forests and 
public domain, which was discussed by George K. Bowden, attorney for 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands, was under consideration this 
afternoon. 

Other speakers of the afternoon were: J. M. McFarlane, president of 
the Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association; Sam H. Cowen, at- 
torney for the association at Fort Worth, Tex.; and T. H. Ramsey, 
president of the Pacific Natioual Agricultural Credit Corporation, San 
Francisco, 

THE WORLD COURT 


The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the considera- 
tion of Senate Resolution 5, providing for adhesion on the part 
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Harrison MeMaster Pittman Stanfield 
Heflin McNary Ransdell Stephens 
Howell Mayfield Reed, Mo. Swanson 
Johnson Means Reed, Pa. Trammell 
Jones, N. Mex. Metcalf Robinson, Ark. Wadsworth 
Jones, Wash. Moses Robinson, Ind, Walsh 
Kendrick Norbeck Sackett Warren 
Keyes Norris Schall Watson 
King Nye Sheppard Weller 
La Follette Oddie Shipstend Wheeler 
Lenroot Overman Shortridge Williams 
McKellar Pepper Simmons Willis 
McKinley Phipps Smith 

McLean Pine Smoot 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senator 
to their names, there is a quorum present. 
California will proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the multifarious duties of a 
Senator of the United States sometimes preclude us from the 
preparation which ought to be made in a matier of the conse 
quence of that which is pending before this body and some 


having answered 
The Senator from 


times make it impossible for us to engage in those matters in 
which we may be very much interested. I find myself some 
what in that situation to-day. Siuce I returned for the session 
I have been entirely engrossed with what I deem to be the 
most constructive piece of legislation of this decade—the de 
velopment of the lower Colorado River—and I have had little 
opportunity to prepare, as the subject demands, an address 


upon the matter of the entrance of the United States into the 
World Court. 

I realize, of course, sir, that the titanic figures 
floor have presented this question in its every aspect. 
too, that there is nothing that 1 could add to what already 
has been said, nothing that 1 could add to that which I have 
said from the inception of this controversy; for, Mr. President, 
since February, 1923, when the late President Harding first 
suggested that we enter the World Court, in season and ont, 
wherever the opportunity presented itself, I have voiced, feebly, 
of course, my remonstrance, and have endeavored present 
the reasons which actuated me in opposing what he proposed 
and what is now before the Senate of the United States. 

i have listened with interest whenever the opportunity 


upon this 


I realize, 


to 


was 
accorded me to what has been said upon this floor. I have 
listened to the eloquent Senators who have presented the case 


of the court with reservations and to the eloquent Senator, who 
is the leader of the opposition, who has presented the case 
with other reservations. Mr. President, 1 am opposed to the 
entry of the United States into this court with or without res 
ervations. I am opposed to the entry into this court— 

1. Because if the court is what its proponents insist, our 
entry would be an idle and futile act; 

2. Because we have ready means at hand, with the right 
of selection, in The Hague court for the peaceful determina- 


| tion of every controversy : 


of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, and | 
the adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of International | 


Justice, with reservations. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Brease] is entitled to the floor. 4 
Mr. BLEASE. I had two articles that I expected to read this 
morning with reference to the World Court, but I shall post- 
co reading them until a later day. I therefore yield the 
oor. 
Mr. JOHNSON obtained the floor. 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 
Asburst 


Cameron pill Gerry 
Bayard Capper Edge Gillett 
Bingham Caraway Ernst Glass 
Blease Copeland Fernald Goff 
Borah Couzens Ferris Gooding 
Bratton Cummins Fess Greene 
Brooxhart Curtis Fletcher Hale 
Bruce Dale Frazier Harreld 
Butler Deneen George arris 


a 


3. Because joining the court inevitably will take us into the 
League of Nations; 

4. Because if this court has any efficacy I decline to submit 
American questions to foreign judges, a majority of whom may 
decide our fate; 

5. Because it violently wrenches this country from its Ameri- 
can policy of 140 years and takes us finally into Kurope’s politi 
eal life; 

6. Because if behind the decisions of the court are the sanc- 
tions of the league, joining the court does not mean peace, but 
may involve us in Europe's strife; and 

7. Because, sir, to join this court in the manner suggested, 
avoiding every question of consequence and asserting our aloof- 
ness whenever peace might be threatened by other countries 
would make us the poitroon among the nations of the earth. 
For this and other reasons, too, which it may be unnecessary 
to elaborate, I oppose the pending resolution. 

Tepidly I am interested in reservations, but only tepidly. I 
believe, as the eloquent Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
said in his.original address, that reservations, after all, will 
be of little consequence. I recall, sir-—oh, how soon we forget— 
I recall the struggle that we had to keep out of the League of 
Nations. I recall how reservations were presented of one sort 
or another during that momentous struggle. I also recall, as 
the Senator from Idaho recalled only a few days ago, the words 
of Lord Grey when he said, “ Let them come in with the res- 
ervations; after they are in they amount to nothing.” So, sir, 
if I believed in those words of Grey—and I do—if I believed 
that, after all, we are merely in some degree modifying the 
wrong that we insist exists in the court, 1 could not give my 
acquiescence to reservations except, in frankness, for the pur- 
pose ultimately by indirection of defeating that which I believe 
should be directly defeated. 

Mr. President, I recognize the foreordained situation that is 
before this body. I recognize, sir, that no words of mine; I 
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recognize, sir, that no words of any man in this Chamber; I 
recognize, sir, there is nv power within these doors that will 
cnable us perhaps to escape from that foreordained situation. 


it is solely for the purpose that on the record there may be 
cinbalmed some of those things which I have said all over this 
country and that in the proper forum considering the question 
may be presented what has at other times and in other places 
been expressed. 

This court, sir, has its votaries outside of this Chamber; 
this court, sir, is to be put over upon the American people not 
because Senators here believe wholly in it, although, of course, 
I question neither any man’s belief nor any man’s good faith; 
this court, sir, is to be put over on the American people be- 
cause of a poisonous propaganda that has been in vogue since 
1920; that failed then when we had the opportunity to go to 
all the American people; that succeeds only now, sir, because 


we have the opportunity to go to only 96 representatives of the 
American people. This propaganda that has been abroad in the 
land is like all propaganda of interested parties, where others 


are merely disinterested. Those with selfish interests are 
always alert and active; the disinterested, alas, act but spo- 
radically and spasmodically. 1 smile a bit cynically when I 


listen to Senators on this floor speak of propaganda against the 
court. Propaganda against the court! 

The pitiable lite circulations that have been sent forth 
against it are of no consequence when an avalanche, a mael- 
strom of propaganda from New York City and from those who 


expect to make profit out of taking us into Europe has been, 
since 1920, poured forth in a constant and continuous flood. 
Consequently, sir, perhaps it sueceeds; but finally there will 
come a day in this Republic, a day again like the day in 
1920, when the people of the United States shall have the 


opportunity to express themselves upon this matter; and then, 
sir, with that expression, and that alone, shall we who take 
the position that I take to-day be satisfied and accept the 
result. Iam not satisfied to accept a result of false, poisonous, 
and misleading propaganda. 


Into every church, into every woman's organization, into 
every quasi-public association, into little children’s schools 
the propaganda has been sent all in the sacred name of peace, 
all asserting, all insisting, that the only way that world peace 


can be brought about, the only method in which we can per- 


form our moral duty to the world is for us to join this court. 

L recall, sir, instances of propaganda in the past, instances 
that have succeeded, none of which, however, have been more 
deceptive nor of worse duplicity than this in respect to the 
World Court, I read, sir, only a few weeks ago of a distin- 
guished English general who boastingly asserted in the city 
of New York that during the World War he had manufac- 
tured photographs of dead Germans and had put the story 
all over the world that the Germans were boiling their dead 


for fertilizer. He boastingly asserted it and he was oblivious 
to the enormity of what he had done until an outraged public 
opinion in the next few days denounced him in unmeasured 
terms, 


1 recall the propaganda during the war of children in Bel- 
giuim whose arms were mutilated, and who were shockingly 
treated by the invaders. I remember talking to some gentle- 
men who had come from Brussels just after the war, who had 
at first commiserated people there over the atrocities that had 
been committed, and who were laughted at and told that no 
such atrocities had existed at all. I can recall propaganda of 
n different sort, too. I remember this beneficent arms con- 
ference that was held here in the city of Washington, that 
all of our pacific friends throughout the land tell us was a 
marvelous agency for peace, and tell us, tog, how in that 
urms conference we contributed so much to the peace of the 
world. Do you know, sir, what information we had, during 
the period of that conference, of what was happening? 

I hold in my hand a little brochure by Capt. Dudley W. Knox, 
of the United States Navy, a little brochure that every man 
who believes in his country ought to read, It is entitled “ The 
Hielipse of American Sea Power,” and it deals with the dis- 
armament conference. It demonstrates what a fraud, a delu- 
sion, and a snare the 5-5-3 ratio is. In the very beginning 
of it Captain Knox quotes the remarks of Mr. Wickham Steed, 
the editor of the London Times, in a speech made by him a 
brief time after that arms conference, 

Mr. Steed said: 


The American delegates refused to give out any news during the 
conference. They left this whole matter with the British publicity 
agent, Lord Riddell, and I am not giving away any state secrets when 
I say that when Lord Riddell left Washington there was general lamen- 
tation among the American and other correspondents, who wondered 
where they would proceed to get the real news. That may have been 
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quixotic on the part of Americans, but rather than be under any sus 
picion of using their press to turn public opinion against nations with 
whom they may have had differences, they did this, and the American 
delegates were absolutely and honorably silent. 


Read that brochure, you who say you are interested in our 
Navy, and I undertake to say that there is not an expert in 
the Navy Department to-day who is not tainted with politics 
but will agree with it and will tell you that the 5-5-3 ratio is 
a fraud, that it does not exist, and that while America scrapped 
warships Britain scrapped blue prints. Propaganda, though, 
has made our people have a different idea, and propaganda has 
led them to an utterly false conclusion. It is the propaganda, 
sir, upon this World Court, the propaganda that has invaded 
every avenue in this country, the propaganda that starts with 
the statement that the only means of obtaining peace, the only 
way of preventing war, the only mechanism that exists for the 
prevention of strife among nations, is this League of Nations 
court; and therefore that it is the duty of the United States of 
America forthwith to enter into that court. 

If I undertook to tell you of the resolutions couched in just 
that language that have come to me I would be busy for the 
next 14 days, and I would be violating the ideas of debate 
that have been expressed by the distinguished Vice President 
and lay myself subject, doubtless, to a cloture thereafter—if 
I undertook, sir, even to pile upon this floor the resolutions and 
the letters from good men and women, from societies and 
organizations, from little children who have been lied to about 
this matter and who pathetically write “in the name of sacred 
peace, to prevent all wars in the future, for the sole purpose 
that there never again shall be strife between nations or men, 
take the United States into the league court ”"—if I under- 
took this, I would erect a wall as high as the ceiling and as 
broad as this Chamber. 

It is a wicked thing, sir. That war is a wicked thing every 
man, of course, concedes. There is no normal man but that 
hates war. Every normal human being, to the limit of his 
ability, will endeavor to prevent war; but there are some 
things, sir, that are almost as wicked as war. A nation may 
fight a war, may even lose, and yet wax strong again. A nation 
may undergo all the agonies of war, and yet, with character 
untainted, again rise to great heights. But a nation, sir, whose 
character is corroded by hypocrisy and falsehood; a nation, 
sir, whose very essence and moral fiber are destroyed by in- 
sidious and false propaganda—that nation, sir, has no future 
at all; and what I ery out against is this propaganda, faise 
in fact, that has been put over on the American people, and that 
has no justification in the facts. 

Mr. President, I preach abhorrence of war; but, sir, I preach 
with equal emphasis abhorrence of pretense, cowardice, hypocrisy 
and duplicity in our national life. Personally, sir, I prefer a truc- 
ulent d’Artagnan to a sniffling Pecksniff. I prefer, sir, that our 
people should understand; and in passing let me remark that 
those who are the proponents upon this floor of this measure 
have not indulged at all in the statements that haye been made 
abroad in this land, and upon which the so-called public opin- 
ion of our Nation has been founded. No man here insists that 
this is a measure which will prevent war. No individual cog- 
nizant of the facts will insist publicly, upon his own indi- 
vidual responsibility, that peace will result or that war wiil 
be prevented by this impotent court—none, sir, as I propose to 
demonstrate before I conclude; and if it were possible I 
would blazon upon the sky for all these churches, for all these 
women’s organizations, for all these good people to see through- 
out this land, that that which has been told them and upon 
which they have passed their resolutions is false in fact and 
has been calculated to deceive them for a base and an ignoble 
motive. 

I recognize, sir, how many good people are interested in this 
question. I am not doubting them nor questioning them here. 
I recognize, sir, that the holiest emotions of mankind have been 
played upon by certain people in charge of this propaganda in 
behalf of the World Court. I recognize that the aspirations 
that distinguish man from the brute and raise him some- 
times to the level of a god are the aspirations that this propa- 
ganda has utilized for the purpose of having him deal with 
his representatives in the Congress of the United States. 
Nevertheless, sir, I recognize, too, that behind this propaganda 
there is another force. There is another force, sir, that ex- 


pects, out of this action of the United States Senate, to gain 
profit, to make money; and it is that sinister force behind this 
propaganda against which I cry out, and against which the 
American people ought to be warned. 

Propaganda everywhere ; and because so aptly the use of this 
propaganda recently was expressed I want to read to you a 
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very brief article recently appearing editorially in the American 
Mercury. 


In six months— 
Says this article— 


it will be a century and a half since the Yankee brat performed the 


heroic feat of cutting its own umbilical cord; nevertheless, it re- 
mains at nurse, and under constant tutelage and admonition. The 
fount of honor is still at St. James's; the writ of that court runs 


both in the country clubs of Pittsburgh and Minneapolis and in the 
cloisters of Harvard and Yale. One recalls the solemn referendum of 


November 2, 1920, and one observes the persistent and even lusty 
prosperity of the League of Nations propaganda to day. There are 


plenty of Walter Hines Pages left; the pilgrimage of the bar asso- 
ciation last summer made a whole herd of them. And if all of them 
perished overnight there would still be the weekly swarms of visiting 
English novelists, shipping magnates, vaudeville hoofers, princes of the 
blood, itinerant ecclesiastics, exchange professors, note shavers, 
spiritualists, horse-trainers, bootleggers. These men 
illuminated by diverse and sometimes antagonistic visions. They 
bring various messages. But upon one subject they all agree, in 
public and in private, on the Long Island links and in the Broadway 
supper clubs, in Wall Street, and along the remotest back stretches 
of Chautauqua. They agree upon the moral duty of the United 
States. It is.the moral duty of the United States, it appears, to 


join the League of Nations, and if not the League of Nations, then 
the World Court. 


lec- 


turers, are 


Then, following, another brief paragraph: 

Such is the substance of the current demand that the United States 
repudiate the solemn referendum of 1920 and enter the league—or 
some antechamber of it. It is no more spontaneous than the Anglo 
mania of 1915. There are actually not 100,000 people in the United 
States who show any sign of an honest yearning to put the country 


into the league, and of these not a thousand have ever offered a 
rational reason for it—that is, a reason based upon national self- 
interest. The rest is mere wind—music—a preposterous gabble about 


moral duty, issuing from England and here echoed mainly by palpable 
Anglomaniacs. The old propaganda machine is at work again, with 
its bearings red hot. It failed in 1920, but it did the trick in 1917, 
and now there are obvious hopes that it will do the trick again. 
So every incoming ship brings recruits for its crew, and Lady Diana 
Maudlin works the resorts of fashion as the dean of Mayfair works 
the resorts of piety, and judges are hauled off the bench and college 
presidents from the feasts of Rotary to keep it going. 


Propaganda, sir! There is propaganda all over this land. 
But how .at variance are the views that are expressed by the 
distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats], those of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], and those of the 
proponents of the league, who are men of responsible position, 
when they express themselves as to what this court is. Neither 
here upon this floor, nor in the addresses of those who are the 
heads of the agitation outside, in one or more of the colleges 
of this land, is the attempt ever made to say that this particu- 
lar court will bring peace, or prevent war. 

I realize, sir, that various reasons are suggested to us here 
for joining the court. I have listened with deep attention to 
the remarks of the Senator from Montana, and those of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, both of whom minimized what the 
court was, and undertook to demonstrate that it was nothing; 
and in that they admirably succeeded. Other Senators on 
this floor have presented other reasons for joining the World 
Court. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKintey], in his very 
brief but pithy address, said that we should join the World 
Court in order that we might sell our wheat, our corn, and our 
hogs; and as I listened to him when he delivered that speech, 
and thought of the plight of the farmers of our country, I 
began to doubt the wisdom of the position I have maintained, 
and I began to see, in vision, the transportation of our wheat, 
our corn, and our hogs, across the ocean to Geneva, to be dis- 
posed of to the International World Court of the League of 
Nations. Perhaps, sir, the distinguished Senator from Ihli- 
nois has thus solved the entire farming problem of his terri- 
tory and the territory contiguous to it. 

I listened to the distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean], express himself in that delightful and epi- 
grammatic way that is his, in an address that was indeed 
charming in character. I heard in that address nene of the 
talk that is indulged by these organizations outside about the 
peace of the world, none of the stuff about the prevention of 
wars in the future as a result of our joining this court; not 
at all. I saw that for very material reasons, entirely appro- 
priate, sir, in this material era, he would have us join the 
World Court. Then, in the conclusion of his address, when 
he spoke of Citizen Genet, and Washington's admonition, he 
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said, in substance, that if anything arises we do not like here- 
after in the court we will take the precept of Washington, that 
was written in words of fire during that memorable period in 
our history, when Genet came here from France to have us 
indulge in France’s war, and we will say, “ We stand aloof, 
because it is to our interest to do so.” 

So it will be seen that upon this floor we have a variety of 
reasons for joining the court. The Senator from Montana says 
it is a feeble and a halting step. The Senator from Wisconsin 
says substantially the same thing. Neither of them—and J 
compliment each upon the fact—seeks in any degree to sub- 
stantiate the propaganda that has been put over upon the 
people of this land concerning this court or concerning its 
ultimate efficacy. 

The position I maintain, as I said at the beginning of my 
remarks, is no new thing with me. It is the position I main- 
tained from 1918 on; that, please God, while I am in public 
life and when I am retired to private life I shall yet maintain, 
with ali the vigor that God has given me, because I believe that 
the step we are taking to-day, that which will soon be put 
over on this body, is the first false step in America’s career; 
that its possibilities can not at the instant be foretold, ard no 
man can say what peril the future may hold for us with that 
first false step taken. 

There is no illusion upon the part of the league men in this 
country at all. There is no error in their position upon this 
matter. There is, in the minds of the men who fought the 
fight since 1918, no mistake as to what we are doing in the 
matter of this world court. 

Oh, ye gentlemen upon this side, who pride yourselves upon 
your regularity, just let me make you a prophecy. After you 
have done the job, listen to the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and other Democratic brethren on 
the other side of this Chamber congratulate you upon having 
finally approved the great Democratic doctrine and the policy 
of Woodrow Wilson. You will hear this with variations, and 
you will have it in more speeches than one in the days to come. 

I congratulate my Democratic brethren upon their restraint 
in this debate. Clever are they in the presentation of this 
matter. Restrained have been their utterances, but restraint 
will be gone when the deed shall have been done by regulars 
upon this side of the Chamber, and when the deed shall have 
been done by the regulars on this side of the Chamber I want 
to be present for a couple of days, if my duties will permit, 
and listen to my Democratic brethren congratulate the regulars 
of the Republican Party upon this side. 

What will happen, sir, if we enter this court? You realize, 
and I realize. When this matter first was bruited by the 
President of the United States in 1923, I indulged immediately 
in some facetious remarks. They are of no consequence, but 
because of the rejoinder they brought forth, and brought forth 
from the chief exponent of the League of Nations in all the 
West, the man in all the West who has made the fight for the 
League of Nations and is now making the fight for the World 
Court, I want to read just those few facetious sentences I 
uttered, and that rejoinder which came to me immediately 
thereafter. 

When it was proposed in February, 1923, that we enter the 
World Court with certain reservations—*“ reservations!” Oh, 
when did we hear that word before? Reservations! Reser- 
vations! Ah, you, sir, from Montana, are consistent; you, sir, 
from Wisconsin, are consistent, for, if I recall aright, there 
was a time in the struggle concerning the League of Nations 
when these gentlemen sat upon an ex-parte committee for the 
purpose of preparing a reservation to Article X which should 
be put over, and under which we should enter the League of 
Nations. I recall how the task was almost perfected, when 16 
men—call them what you please—“ irreconcilables ""—or call 
them by any epithet that may be known to the house of Mor- 
gan or to international bankers, call them anything you wish, 
sir, I care not, but the job was perfected and we were right 
at the entrance of the League of Nations when those 16 men 
called the thing off through the then leader of the Republican 


Party in this Chamber. 


So it is a natural thing and a consistent thing for the Sena- 
tor from Montana and the Senator from Wisconsin to be asking 
us to enter the World Court, with reservations, two of which, 
if I did not misunderstand the distinguished Senator from 
Montana the other day, are practically shams and the others 
of which are of mighty little consequence in any regard at all. 

I repeat, sir, I am not interested in whether we enter the 
World Court with five little reservations or seven big reser- 
vations. The point is, I do not want to enter at all, for if we 
enter, either with three reservations or. five or seven, the result 
will absolutely be the same; we will be tied in exactly the 
same fashion. 
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I was recurring, sir, to the remarks I made when first Presi- 
dent Harding asked us to enter the court, and when he pre- 
sented to us his reservations. I said then: 
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if we now do what is asked, the situation is this: We are wholly | 
out of the league We are in part of the league By reservations we | 
are out of the part of the league we are in. The part of the league 
we are in, and from which by reservations we get out, functions as a 
part of the league with our assistance 

In the language of a great editor of the West, “All of which is 
partly true,” 


Thereafter L received this letter. I here read this letter, and 
I rend it, with permission of its author, because it is an ex- 


ample of intellectual honesty that shows conclusively just 

exuctly what this world court is, just exactly what those who | 
are the League of Nations leaders expect to do with us after 

we enter the World Court. The letter was dated Omaha, Feb- 

ruary 27, 1923: 

M Dear JouNNSON: How small the world is now that electricity 
has put us all into one room! 

Anyhow, I read in the paper this morning your sarcastic quotation 
from an alleged great writer,” who could perhaps be identified— 
“all of which is partly true.” 

\ are quite right. 

These are his words, not mine: 

Your strictures on the Hughes-Root-Taft plan to sneak in the back 
door of the League of Nations are “ partly true.” Tlughes’s arguments 
for it are at most “partly true.” The whole scheme is illogical, im 
practical, insincere, and cowardly. And I am for it. But not for 
these reasons. You, from your standpoint, will be quite right in being 
against It There is no present practical situation calling for action. 
It is a purely academic, theoretical proposal, There are theoretical 
arguments for it which are “partly true.” You can make others as 
good against it I am for it, because, as an opportunist, if the Gov- 
ernment has not the courage to walk into the league by. the front 
door, 1 am willing, not to approve, but to submit to the alternative 
policy of sneaking in the back door, It will ultimately get us in. 
Phat is the final reason why you should be against it and I for it. 
But in your immediate strictures on the manner of it, I agree with 


you and am glad if you found my phrase one which you could use, 
even derisively, in the criticism. In Lord Chesterfield’s 
trite “Thus you see, my with how little wisdom the 
world 


as a weapon 


language : son, 


is governed.” 


There is the story. That is the story of the court. We are 
going into the court not for the settlement of those contro- 
versies that we have with other nations at all. We are going 
into the court because we are going to be taken finally into the 
League of Nations. It follows just as absolutely as night 
follows day. There can be no escape from it and, logically 
from the standpoint of the leaguers, there should be no escape 
from it. Sir, if we are to go into European broils; sir, if we 
are finally to destroy the policy that has been ours for 140 
years: sir, if this country now in 1926 is to alter the course that 
has made our country what it is and go into European politics, 
I prefer as an American with flag flying and head high to go 
in the front door, as America ought to go, and not to sneak 
to the side door or side entrance or to be shoved through a 
trap door into the League of Nations. So far as I am con- 
cerned IT prefer that you shall take us in as we ought to go in 
if we are to go in. Why should you do otherwise? What are 
you doing to us? You gentlemen who want to take us into the 
league, what do you say we are going to do hereafter? 

But before coming to that particular part of the subject let 
me read another prophetie utterance. This prophetic utter- 
ance is of a gentleman from beyond the sea who saw and 
understood just exactly what would happen to us finally in 
the matter of the league. One of the officials of the league. 
Mr. Hagerup, of Norway, reporting the court's constitution to 
the assembly of the league away back in 1920, used this lan- 
guage: 

You know that a representative of the United States of America, a 
man of the highest authority, Mr. Elihu Root, took part in the prepara- 
tion of this constitution. The political party to which he belongs in 
the United States will soon come into power and though this party 
has not yet decided to go into the League of Nations it has proclaimed 
in a resolution that it is quite prepared to accept the court. I think 
I shall be voicing the general sentiments of the assembly— 


That is the Assembly of the League of Nations— 


when IT say that this resolution has within it important results. It is 
a iirst step leading to the entrance of the United States into the league. 


Does anybody doubt it? Tell me that this court is an inde- 


pendent body and we may join it if we see fit and then act as 
we desire thereafter and never be involved with the league 








| sir, doubtless have found it out, too. 
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at all? The very logic of events, the irrefragable proof of what 
may transpire, makes it not only unlikely but utterly impossible 
that we should be in this part of the league and we shall not 
ultimately be a part of the league itself. 

What are we to do if we join the court? The gentlemen who 
are proponents of the court say, “ Nothing.” They say to us, 
“You are not bound when you enter the court. You are bound 
to nothing at all. You get into the court,’ say they, “and 
then you stand aloof from it. You are not going in,” say the 
proponents of the court, “to settle American questions, for 
already we have the mode of settling them.” They deny that 


| we are going into the court for the purpose of settling European 


questions. For what purpose are they going into the court? 
Somebody errs, Mr. President; somebody is being fooled, Mr. 
President. Are we fooling the American people or are we fool- 
ing the people across the sea? 

It is a futile and an idle thing to say to us, “Go into this 
court, stand aloof from every controversy, have nothing to do 
with that which may mean the peace of the world if it occurs 
across the.sea.” That is exactly what the proponents Say to us: 
“ Do nothing as a member of the court and nothing can be done 
to you.” What kind of a position is this for the United States 
of America? We boast that we are the greatest Nation on the 
face of the earth. We prate of our obligation to civilization and 
mankind. We tell of the things that we have done in the past 
and those things that we may do in the future in behalf of all 
humanity. Then we join the World Court, deny its jurisdic- 
tion in anything pertaining to us, and hold ourselves aloof from 
any question that involves Europe, the one place on the face of 
the earth that is likely to engender war. 

Not so, Mr. President; not so at all. I would not have my 
country in any such position as that. If we go into the World 
Court, I would have my country perform its function and do its 
duty. Talk to me of moral obligations on the part of America 
to enter the court, and when we get in there deny that there 
is any moral obligation that rests on us in relation to any ques- 
tion under the sun! It can not be, sir, that that sort of a posi- 
tion will be maintained by us; and if it were maintained by us 
we would be not only the laughing stock of the world, but we 
would be worse—we would be the poltroon of all the nations of 
the earth. We will go in, if we go in, and we will do our duty; 
we will do it fully, we will do it accurately, and we will do it 
no matter what the consequences may be. But to assert what 
these gentlemen assert in reference to our attitude after we 
once go in is a position that no American should ever suggest 
for an instant that his country should take. 

Our people generally do not understand what the court is. I 
found that out when wandering around the country, and you, 
What this court is is 
little understood, not at all understood by those who pass their 
resolutions and who demand that forthwith we enter it for the 
sake of the peace of the world. 

Just visualize this court with me, sir, for a moment. Just 
visualize it! We understand what a court is in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. We believe that our courts are main- 
tained to remedy wrongs and to redress injuries and ultimately 
to administer justice. We understand courts of that sort. 
Assume that we reside upon a certain part of a certain street. 
Upon that street and next to us resides our neighbor. He is 
brutal. He is ruthless. He is cruel. He is grasping and he 
is avaricious. He is stronger than we are. He comes to us on 


' some day when his passions are aroused and he appropriates a 


part of our property. He appropriates a part of our property 
and, not content with that, he assaults us. We rush to the 
near-by court and we say to the judge who is there, “This 
neighbor of ours, brutal, ruthless, cruel, has assaulted us. This 
neighbor has appropriated a part ef our property. We want 
from your honor some measure of justice. We want our prop- 
erty returned and our injuries redressed.” The court says, 
“Will your neighbor come into court?” We answer, “Of 
course he will not come into court. He is the wrongdoer.” 
The court thereupon says, “I have no jurisdiction. Case dis- 
missed.” 

That is exactly the thing that they are asking us to join, Mr. 
President. That is exactly what the World Court is, expressed 
in homely language. No compulsory jurisdiction has the court. 
No process has it by which it may compel a wrongdoer to come 
before it and submit itself to its arbitraments. If a nation of 
Europe, drunk with its power, mad with its militarism, shall 
encroach upon the property of another nation of Burope, then 
it may be called into the great World Court of International 
Justice? Not a bit of it. All the wrongdoing nation has to do 
is to say, “I will not have anything to do with your court,” 
and the case is dismissed. No longer is there anything that 
may determine the righteousness of the cause or redress the 
wrong that may have been done. 
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Why, Mr. President, how many criminal nations do you think 
will come into the World Court after committing a criminal 
act? The great nations of the earth have denied it compulsory 


jurisdiction. We are going in under exactly the same idea, 
denying compulsory jurisdiction. What criminal nation en- 
croaching upon the property of a weaker nation, doing it harm 
by war or otherwise, will voluntarily submit its criminality to 
this so-called court? Ah, sir, it is not a world court; it is not 
a court at all. It will not make for peace in the world. 

It can not make for peace in the world. 


ian Century, December 24, 1925, Mr. Manley QO. 
Ile said: 

has prevented any wars, nor that it will ever 
regard it as probable that nations would fight 
about the kind of legal questions which they are now willing to sub- 
mit to the World Court. 


I oy 
in the Chris 
Iiudson, admitted frankly this fact. 


that it 
I do not 


Il can not say 


prevent any. 


What becomes of all the balderdash and the nonsense that has 


been spread broadcast over this land about the prevention of | 


war by this court? It does not prevent war and it can not pre- 
vent war. But the wickedness of the proposal that is before 
us, the vice of it, in my opinion, is that we go into this court—- 


go into it to do something that we know not what, and refuse 
to engage in anything that it may do that we do not like. 

The naive words of the President of the United States, when 
he first suggested it, accurately stated the facts. He said 
then: 


It is a convenient instrumentality to which we may go but to which | 


we can not be brought. 


A convenient instrumentality to which we may go but to 
which we can not be brought. Accurately that describes the 


court. If we can not be brought to it, other nations ean not 
be brought te it. The virtue we commend of its inability to 


deal with us can scarcely become a vice when applied to other 
nations. 
It is a singular situation 


that presents itself here. Our 


lresidents—-both President Harding and President Coolidge—- | 


suid we are not going into the league. They asseverated that, 
and unguestionably in the utmost of good faith they made 
that asseveration. 3ut the singular thing presented in the 
discussion is that the proleaguers want us to go into the 
court because they think the President mistaken, and the 
antileaguers want to keep us out of the court for precisely the 
same reason, It is a paradoxical situation that is thus pre- 
sented, and it illustrates the danger of going into the thing. 


Mr. President, something has been said during the course of | 


the argument about party responsibility and party pledge. 
‘The platform has been read indicating that the Republican 
arty has pledged itself to entry into the court, and while 
it is quite true that the particular provision does so state, it 
contains in its very next line a denial of the statement itself. 

But that is neither here nor there. If the Republican Party 
and the Democratic Party and every other party had decreed 
entrance into this court, I still would stand here voicing the 
views that are mine, without regard to the pronouncements of 
any party platform. 

I have observed, sir, that party platforms are often for me 


and those of like opinions to mine to be obeyed, but are to be | 


disregurded whenever others of different opinions may desire. 
I recall the debate upon this floor upon the child-labor amend- 
ment. If there were any question upon which the Republican 
Party had taken its stand, and taken its stand absolutely, it 


was the question of child labor, and yet I heard the Senator | 


from Wisconsin taunt the Senator from New York because of 
the latter’s stand upon the amendment. The Senator from New 
York, with a right that was his—because every man must de- 
termine his position according to his conscience or his judg- 
ment—the Senator from New York, the leader of his party in 
the great Empire State of the Union, stood here in violation 
of the pledge of the Republican Party in the United States. 
That was his right, just as it is my right to-day to stand here 
against the paradoxical pledge of the Republican Party concern- 
ing the World Court. 

Sir, history affords example after example of just exactly 
that kind of independence which has been lauded and remem- 
bered, when the men who were mere rubber stamps and who 
merely responded to a party lash or to a partisan demand have 
been forgotten. I can recall historically during the Jackson 
period when Andrew Jackson felt himself almost at war with 
France. Singularly enough, the acute situation was brought 
about by a debt settlement. France owed us $5,000,000; France 
had defaulted in the payment and had broken faith. Jackson, 
with that singular force of his, demanded again and again and 
in no uncertain terms the payment of the amount. Finally he 
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| asked the Congress of the United States t 


| against Jackson's position; but up rose that grand old ma 


One of the chief | 
roponents of the court, in speaking concerning it or writing | 


States vf America. I remember the words of Rutherford B. 
| Hayes, “ He serves his party best who serves his country best.” 
I recall another instance when a Senator from the great State 
|, of Massachusetts, George F. Hoar, broke for the time being 
with his friend William McKinley and stood upon the floor of 
this body fighting the subjugation of the Philippines against the 
dictum of the Republican Party of the United States. I can 
recall how in that time the Legislature of Massachusetts re 
ported a resolution that did it infinite credit, a resolution that I 
would commend to the distinguished gentlemen who how repre 
| sent that State in this body. 

I recall other instances as well. I can recall that in every 
case where the fight has been made by some individual in 
behalf of his Nation his name has been remembered in the 
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give him appro 
priziion of $500,000 to put this Nation in state defense 
The party which was opposed to Jackson opposed his request 
In the Nouse of Representatives that party took its stand 
n of 
Massachusetts, John Quincy Adams, so hostile to Jackson that 
carefully he treasured everything that Jackson daily did that 
he did not like that he might inscribe it in his diary at night 

old John Quiacy Adams stood upon the floor of that House and 
said that wien the country was at stake he knew no party, and 
he made the fight for the Jackson appropriation for the United 


annals of his country, while the individuals who responded to 
the party lash and to party regularity have never even had a 
jot or a tittle in the lines that have been written of the story 
of their times. 

Whether the Republican Party bas in one instance or an- 
| other said that we should enter the league or enter the court, 
I care not. In 1920 the Republican Party said, if I could un- 
derstand the language that was employed, we would not enter 
the league. I remember 31 gentlemen straining their con- 
sciences at that time and saying in substance to the people of 
the United States, “ Elect Warren G. Harding President as the 
means by which we shall enter the league.” I recall, I think, 
that among those 31 was a distinguished gentleman who has 
been quoted so copiously upon both sides of this Chamber— 


| Mr. Elibu Root. I can remember how night after night 
|in that Presidential campaign I took a delight in answering 


those 31 gentlemen and denying what they said to the people of 
the United States of America in defiance of the Republican 
platform. Oh, if those great men could do that, then smaller 
men who sit here may as well do likewise. Those 31 great 
| men of the Republican Party. in defiance of the platform of 
| the Republican Party. said to the Republicans and to the 
people of the United States the way by which we may enter 
the League of Nations—I speak in substance only and in 
paraphrase—is by the election of Warren G. Harding as 
President of the United States. I said I did not believe it 
when they said it, and I am very glad to say we are stil) out 
of the League of Nations, although, Mr. President, we are 
approaching dangeronsly close in going into the World Conrt. 

So much, sir, for the politics of this situation. It is not for 
us to trouble ourselves about that at all, but while upon it, 
because it was so interesting to me, let me read the resolution 


| which was reported by the Massachusetts Legislature when 
| George F. Hoar was standing in the Senate of the United 


States in opposition to the President and in opposition to his 
party. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
| monwealth of Massachusetts in General Court assembled, That Mas- 
sachusetts, ever loyal in sympathy and support of the General Gov- 
ernment, continues her unabated confidence in her Senators, and 
with a just pride in the eloquent and memorable words they have 
uttered, leaves them untrammelled in the exercise of an independent 
and patriotic judgment upon the momentous questions presented for 
their consideration. 


O that we had more legislatures of that sort to-day: and, 
oh, sir, that we had more Senators like George F. Hoar in this 
body! ’ 

Here, sir, we come in this particular debate, if it be deemed 
appropriate, to a discussion more or less of the dangers of the 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


court statute. I shall not, Mr. President, in detail at this 
time attempt a close analysis of the statute of the court, nor 
of the league at all. There is, however, one part of the sub- 
ject concerning which a word may be quite appropriate. 
Sanctions are something which in our Constitutional Con- 
vention, away back in 1787, we determined never to be a party 
to. 
national World Court”: the word “sanctions” and the words 
“International World Court” rather go together. While it be 
true, sir, that in the statute of the World Court there is no 
provision whatever for sanctions, it is equally true that in the 


Sanctions haye something of a holy name, like “ Inter- 


” 
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League Nations covenant there are ample provisions for 
Just that thing. 

Sunctions, sir, mean something beyond the benevolence of the 
pronunciation of the words. Sanctions, sir, mean either starv- 
ing a people to death, starving them with a blockade, or 
Whipping them with an army. Sanctions, sir, mean, after all, 
war, end sanctions, sir, may sometimes be put into operation, 
necording to those who are best informed, to enforce the judg- 


of 


ments of the International Court of Justice. 

It is quite true that we are not a part of the league; it is | 
quite true, sir, that sanctions we could avoid perhaps—I say 
only “ perhaps’; we could avoid them by standing aloof—but it | 


is equally true, sir, that if two nations, members of the league, 
have a judgment submitted concerning them and that judgment 
is denied by the one or is in some fashion resisted by the other, 
then the league, through its sanctions, may undertake the en- 
forcement of that judgment. Bear in mind, sir, that means 
war. So out of this beatific and ethereal, this beneficent and 
mystical instrument called the protocol of the International 
Court of Justice, it is possible, sir, that war may emerge, and 
it is not only possible, sir, but it is quite likely that it may in 
some instance emerge. 

But it is said, Mr. President, that we would not be a party to 
it. Legally, I admit it; but here are two nations of Europe, 
for instance, between whom there arises a controversy that 
threatens the peace of the world. Those two nations stand 
before the court; the court renders its decision. That means 
the neace of the world, let us say, for when they come to con- 
sider the decision ultimately one nation may be recalcitrant, it 
may decline absolutely to be bound, and goes its way, in war 
or otherwise. Then it is that the league may act, and then it 
is for the purpose of the preservation of the peace of the | 
world that sanctions may be applied by the League of Nations, 
sanctions by means of which either the people of the recaici- 
trant state shall be starved or shall be beaten into submission | 
by cannon and by the shedding of blood. 

Then the United States of America, harbinger of peace on 
earth and the one great country with a moral obligation that 
is talked of so much, scoots across the sea and says, “The | 
peace of the world being in danger we run and we are going 
to have nothing to do with it; we will not contribute to it 





in the slightest degree.” Nonsense, sir; nonsense; we never 
would act in that way, and we would not want our Nation 
to act in that way. We would do our part; we would play 


our part exactly as America ever has played her part and has 
ever done her duty. Sanctions, sir, says Mr. Hudson, are in 
these decisions. Sanctions, sir, says every individual familiar 
with the situation, are in these decisions. The Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] in an article which he published in 
the Nation, said: 


The League of Nations is a treaty or agreement between a large 
group of nations, and if they choose to enforce the judgments of this 
or any other court by sanctions, it is none of our affair. 


In the name of God, why are we gving there, then, if it is 
none of our affair? If the peace of the world is threatened, 
if sanctions are demanded by a league to enforce that peace 
under the decision of a court of which we are a part, tell me 
that it is none of our affair. Whence came that doctrine to 
the United States of America, and how long would the people 
of the United States of America tolerate that doctrine? 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON, Certainly. 
Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think that we should 


pow withdraw from The Hague Court of Arbitration for the 
reasons now suggested by the Senator from California? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not know what the Senator is talking 
about, Mr. President, and for that reason I do not intend to 
answer him. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, 
allow me to ask a question in reply? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Surely. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator claim that The 
Hague Court of Arbitration pretends to enforce its decrees by 
sanctions, by arms—-that it has any such authority, or that it 
ever has undertaken to assert it? 

Mr. LENROOT. It has exactly the same authority that the 
Permanent Court of International Justice has. The sanctions 
that the Senator now refers to apply specifically to all awards, 
and therefore they apply to the court of arbitration at The 
Ilngue; and if the argument the Senator now makes is valid 
we should at once withdraw from The Hague court. 


will the Senator 


Mr. JOHNSON, Oh, no; I deny that statement, sir. I 
deny it. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course they do not apply to 


The Hague court. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. I do not intend to enter into a controversy 
with the Senator from Wisconsin on that point. I deny that 
the arbitration court of The Hague permits anything of the 


sort. It does not do anything of the kind, sir. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
further yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I will yield no further. I want to con- 
clude. The Senator will pardon me. I do not intend any im- 
politeness by not yielding to him, but I am very weary, and I 
waut to finish if I can. 

I desire, Mr. President, to present to you upon this ques- 
tion of sanctions something that has been said by Mr. Hudson. 
I quote Mr. Hudson because Mr. Hudson, after all, is the out- 


| standing character in the matter of the advocacy of the court 


and in the matter of the advocacy of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Hudson says: 

The sanctions behind the court are those contained in the covenant, 
and if any state should fail to abide by a decision, it will be for the 
council of the league (under article 13 of the covenant) to “ propose 
what steps should be taken to give effect thereto.” 


Now, sanctions are behind the court’s decisions, according to 
what Mr. Hudson says. Sanctions are behind the league pro- 
visions, we all know; and that these sanctions would be em- 
ployed in ease decisions should be rendered and there were 
recalcitrant states declining to carry out those decisions seems 
To 
say to me that The Hague tribunal has exactly the same sanc- 
tions is to say to me something that I can not for an instant 
believe. 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. JOHNSON, 

Mr. LENROOT. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
I will yield for a question. 
I made no such statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then we do not differ. I am very glad. 

Mr. LENROOT. I said the permanent court had no more 
sanctions than The Hague tribunal, and the Senator will not 
dispute that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The permanent court has no more sanc- 
tions than The Hague tribunal? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Hague tribunal has no sanctions. 

Mr. LENROOT. And neither has this court. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Yes; it has—yes; it has—yes; it has! It 
has the sanctions, as Mr. Hudson says, of the League of 
Nations behind it, and those sanctions may be starving a 
people or fighting a people into subjection; and when gentle- 
men stand here and say that if sanctions be employed it is 
none of our affair, I take issue with that statement. It is 
our affair. If we are to do aught that is of value to the 
world, if we seek at all the peace of humanity, to say that we 
will go into a court, and when war is imminent, and when it is 
possible that there may be strife between nations, that we will 
stand aside and say it is none of our affair, is to put this 
Nation in a position that no American ought to wish for it 
at all, 

Mr. President, it was my intention to refer historically to 
much to-day and to some of the things that have gone before. 
I find that it is a matter of impossibility to continue at great 
length. I wish, however, sir, to say to our brethren upon 
this floor concerning what has transpired in this debate: 
Stop; pause for a moment; see whither you are going. Do 
you believe that you will stop short in this World Court when 
once you have entered it, and that no farther will you go? 
Do you imagine for a second that you can play the part that 
has been mapped out upon this floor for this Nation, once 
you enter that World Court? It is as certain as anything can 
be that entry into the court will take us farther along the 
path. If you want to go along that path, go along it; that is 
all right; but if you do not wish to do it, do not pretend that 
you are entering upon another path altogether and another 
scene altogether. 

Mr. President, a century ago in this city this question was 
threshed out before the American people. A century ago in 
this city came the representative of the great Russian Czar. 
Came he for the purpose of taking the new young Republic 
into the Holy Alliance. Came he here with instructions to 
tell our people how the War of 1812 had demonstrated that no 
longer could America hold her position of aloofness in the 
world, but that any strife in the future meant that America 
would be involved. 

I read the arguments of gentlemen upon the other side; I 
read those in the newspapers that are advocating this court: 
and I see that they are based upon the same premise, the same 
argument, to-day that the Russian Czar based his argument 
upon 100 years ago in asking us to join the Holy Alliance. 
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They say to us, Mr. President: “The World War has demon- | 
strated that you must take part in world affairs, The World 
War has shown that no longer can there be strife on earth 
but that you are a party to that strife.’ They say to us now: 
“This war has demonstrated that you can not hold your posi- 
tion as you have held it in the past.” That was said to us 
100 years ago. 

Oh, sirs, you upon this floor, read Doctor Cresson’s little 
work here on The Holy Alliance and the Monroe Doctrine. 
Read old John Quincy Adams’s words, then. Read Monroe's 
utterances. Read of those who were our statesmen in that 
day, who then mapped out the course of the American Re- 
public that we have followed ever since. 

I want to keep out of this mess, Mr. President, not because 
I say that we are better than the people abroad at all. I do 
not assert it in any aspect. We are different from those 
across the sea. We are different from them. Here we have 
a melting pot, Mr. President, that has not yet melted. Here, 
sir, we have different aspirations, different ideas, and different 
governmental policies than those people across the sea. There, 
between those nations, are shadowy boundaries which have 
been insufficient to stem the hatreds and the jealousies and 
the racial feuds of centuries. There, over across the sea, are 
united nationalities. Over here is a polyglot people. Take 
us over there into this court and into this league, take us | 
across the sea into this maelstrom, and you not only have 
your difficulties there and your partisanships over there, but 
you bring upon us here the ills of the national groups that yet 
reside in the United States of America. It is because of that, 
for one reason, that I do not wish to dabble in that which | 
we neither understand nor appreciate. It is because of that, 
for one reason, that I do not wish to go abroad and become a 
part of, Europe's political life. 

Can you stamp out nationalism abroad, Mr. President? Not 
a bit of it! You can no more stamp out patriotism abroad 
than, thank God, you can stamp it out in some people at home 
Patriotism there means nationality. Nationality there means 
much to them. They believe, across the sea, in more peoples, 
more lands. We want neither. We covet no more peoples, 
we ask no more lands. They believe in imperialism. We do 
not. We have a set of interests different from theirs. Why 
leave our soil to stand upon theirs? Over there they have one 
common purpose. Oh, face the realities, you gentlemen here! 
Do you not realize what the situation is? No man who comes 
out of Europe to-day but understands it and will tell it to 
you. No secret is expressed when I say, however they may 
snarl at one another across the sea and however they may | 
make faces across their shadowy boundaries, there is a com- 
mon feeling with them all, a feeling of jealousy, distrust, | 
suspicion, and hostility to the United States of America. | 

All over Europe that exists. You can not deny it. When- 
ever a creditor presses his debtor, it results. Not only does it 
result in this instance from that source, but it results from 
many, many years and from many, many incidents. A creditor 
nation pressing every other nation in Hurope of power and 
of standing, and then we go into a court composed of judges 
from these very nations! 

Nationalism you deny, in what terms you will, of this World 
Court. I have no disposition to say aught of ill concerning it 
or any man in it. Imagine the Italian judge, however, sitting 
upon that court, rendering a decision against Italy and Mus- 
solini, and thep going back to Italy, Mr. President! National- 
ism there, sir, obtains—nationalism of a degree that perhaps 
we little comprehend—and nationalism will persist to the 
dawn of the new era. 

In Europe since the war what do you observe? What is 
Europe since the war? What is it that has happened there? 
Are minorities cared for and weak nations protected? Not a 
bit of it, sir! A military dictator in Spain sets aside civil 
power. In Greece a militarist sits in power, and his own sweet 


will is the measure of the law for the people of that territory. | 


In Italy there is an absolutism such as modern times never 
before have seen. Into this, with the representatives of some 
of these nations upon the court, you would take Uncle Sam, 
the creditor nation of the earth, and submit him to the judg- 
ment, perhaps, in some instances, of his debtors! 

I have heard of men in the past who were debtors submitting 
themselves to the judgment of their creditors. 


possibilities of every sort may arise, sir—I never yet knew a 


creditor who submitted himself to the judgment of his debtors. | 


Take the United States into the court, thence into the league. 
I speak of going into the court and going into the league as 
one and the same thing, for I firmly believe that one means 
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I never yet | 


heard of a creditor—you may say it is an impossibility, but | the court as determined and appropriated from time to time by the 
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selves embroiled in exactly that which we were warned against 
in the days of the old debate and that which we then escaped. 

Mr. President, I recognize the patriotism of the gentlemen 
on the other side of this Chamber. I recognize that on this 
question it is no less fervid than my own. I recognize that 
they desire the right just as I desire the right. Oh, pray with 
me to the God of Hosts, the God who makes the fortunes of 


| men and Settles the destinies of nations, in this hour of our 


need, to take the right road for the United States of America! 
Here we stand at the crossroads, Mr. President. Behind us 
is the illumined way that we have traveled for 140 years in the 
past. Behind us is this illumined way, every milestone marked 
by the blood of patriots and the wisdom of statesmen who 
have gone before. Ahead of us are the beckoning hands of 
those who guided our country’s course along the road we have 
traveled these 140 years, traveled to our present eminence and 
our present greatness under the blessing of God. Let us con- 
tinue upon that road in the days and the hours ahead of us. 
Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, in my judgment the sober, 
second thought of the American people can always be trusted. 
Great and important questions should never be hastily deter- 
mined. It has been a little more than six years nee the 
armistice was signed. During this period the interest in world 
peace has not lessened, but has increased from day to day. 
The necessity for some tribunal of international justice bas 


| been accepted with increasing force since the day the armistice 


was signed. At this time all people in this country are inter- 
ested in and discussing this question. During the last five 
years this subject has been intensively studied and we may now 
feel that calm deliberation controls our thought. This inter 
national question has received the best thought of the most 


able and patriotic men and women of the United States. 


It is important ta dispel the erroneous impressions which 
sometimes appear to prevail concerning the so-called World 
Court. There is no opposition, in fact, to the establishment of 
a tribunal of justice to deal with international questions and 
with problems which might form the basis of controversy and 
terminate in actual conflict between nations. The only real 
difference of opinion that exists relates to the kind of a world 
court with which our country is willing to affillate; or, stated 
differently, what reservations we must impose as a condition 
to our joining the other nations of the world in the establish- 
ment of such a court. 

It is important, therefore, to first consider the exact lan 
guage of the resolution which is now pending for consideration 
before this body. It reads: 


Whereas the President, under date of February 23, 1923, transmitted 


| & message to the Senate accompanied by a letter from the Secretary 


of State, dated February 17, 1923, asking the favorable advice and 
consent of the Senate to the adhesion on the part of the United States 
to the protocol of December 16, 1920, of signature of the statute for 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, set out in the said mes 
sage of the President (without accepting or agreeing to the optional 
clause for compulsory jurisdiction contained therein), upon the condi- 
tions and understandings hereafter stated, to be made a part of the 
instrument of adhesion: Therefore be it 

Resolved (two-thirda of the Senators present concurring), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the adhesion on the part of the United 
States to the said protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined 
statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice (without 
accepting or agreeing to the optional clause for compulsory jurisdic- 
tion contained in said statute), and that the signature of the United 
States be affixed to the said protocol, subject to the following reserva- 
tions and understandings, which are hereby made a part and condition 
of this resolution, namely : 

1. That such adhesion shall not be taken to involve any legal rela- 
tion on the part of the United States to the League of Nations or the 
assumption of any obligations by the United States under the covenant 
of the League of Nations constituting part 1 of the treaty of Ver- 
sallles. 

2. That the United States shall be permitted to participate through 
representatives desiguated for the purpose and upon an equality with 
the other States, members, respectively, of the Council and Assembly 
of the League of Nations, in any and all proceedings of either the 
council or the assembly for the election of judges or deputy judges of 
or for the filling of 
vacancies, 

3. That the United States wi!l pay a fair share of the expenses of 


Congress of the United States. 

4. That the statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice 
adjoined to the protocol shall not be amended without the consent of 
the United States. . 

5. That the 


United States shail be in no manner bound by any 


the other and that ultimately in the league we will find our- | advisory opinion of the Permanent Court of luternational Justice not 
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rendered pur nt to a request in which it, the United States, shall 
pressly join in accordan with the statute for the said court ad- | 
d to the protocol of signature of the same to which the United 
te hall become rnatory. 
The signature of the United States to the said protocol shall not be 
f d til the powers signatory to such protocol shall have indicated, 
thr 1 an exchange of notes, their acceptance of the foregolng reserva- 
! understandings as a part and a condition of adhesion by the 
United States to the said protocol. 
A world court tribunal was formally indorsed by the Re- | 


publican Party at its national convention in Cleveland in 1924 
The party platform provides, however, that affiliation with such 
a tribunal should made only upon the conditions embodied 
in following 


Loe 


the 


reservallonus : 
kirst. That by supporting the court we do not assume any 
obligations under the league. 
Second. That we purticipate upon an equality with other | 
Siates in the election of judges. 
Phird. That the Congress shall determine what part of the 
expenses we shall bear. 

Fourth. That the statute creating the court shall not be 
amended without our consent. 

President Coolidge in his message to the present Congress 


izgested the adoption of the foregoing reservations, and as a 
further safeguard President Coolidge suggested the following 
additional condition and reservation : 

That 
con 


we are not 


ent, 


to be bound by advisory opinions rendered without 


oul 


a Republic 
the party platform expres 
resolution be ade pted. 
t tions of the President of the United States, elected 
platform by a majority of 7,000,000, I am in entire 
harmony and The additional reservation 
by it Coolidge, In my judgment, removes any objection 
which might remain to the action of this Government in join- 
with the other civilized nations of the world in creating a 
world tribunal to promote peace. 

The distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boranu] proposes 


an, 


upon that 
nccord 


the following reservations as the conditions under which the 
resolution before us be adopted : 

irst. That the league impose no new duties on the court 
unless the statute itself is amended and this action ratified by 


every power signatory to the protocol. 

Second, That adherence of the United States to the statut 
is conditioned on the understanding that no force or economic 
enetion shall at any time be employed to enforce the court's 
decrees or opinions. 

Third. That American adherence be conditioned further on 
the understanding that no section of the statute shall ever be 
construed as to require the United States te depart from its 
traditional policy. of not entangling itself with Europe's 
political questions, nor shall anything in the statute be con- 
trued as to imply relinquishment by the United States of its 
traditional attitude toward purely American questions. 

It will be seen that there is no startling or irreconcilable 
conflict between the reservations suggested in the platform of 
the Republican Party and by President Coolidge, and those 
proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. It is more 
a difference in language than in spirit. In both cases the 
reservations are proposed to prevent our becoming involved in 


entangling political alliances in Europe, and to preserve our | 


own right to independent action against European interference 
in our affairs. ; 

Our form of government compels the ultimate compromise of 
opinion upon mere form, in order to reach the substance, upon 
any great question. The differences here are more in form 
than substance. Yet the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] is 
by the press often quoted as being opposed to the principle of 
the organization any international tribunal to promote 
world pence. In that regard he is, of course, misquoted. We 
are all actuated by the same purpose, and are striving to 
attain the same ultimate end. We want to preserve our own 
right of independent action, and yet we are not willing to lend 
our moral support to any gzreat GCribunal for world peace. 

For myself, I am constrained fo folluw the mandate of my 
party platform and the leadership of President Coolidge, 
rather than undertake to suggest in some modified language 
another method of reaching the same end. The platform of 
the Republican Party, with the additional safeguard proposed 
in the additicnz! reservation suggested by President Coolidge 


of 


in his annual message, which I.,have heretofore quoted, appeal 
to me as proper guidance in the discharge of my duty and the 


recording of my vote in this body upon the proposition of 
creating a tribunal to promote peace in the world. 


suggested | 
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While we must here register our personal views and convic- 
tions, yet mindful of the value of the deliberate opinion of the 
people of the country, expressed after due deliberation and 
upon sober second thought, I deem it appropriate to here call 
attention to the expressions of approval by various growps of 
our citizens, and by men recognized as safe and sound leaders 
of public thought. The groups and organizations that have 
spoken on this subject in this country may be roughly divided 
into three classes. 

First I would mention those of a religious character as 
expressing the thought of various groups of religious thought. 
Practically every religious denomination, through their respec- 
tive governing bodies, have voiced their approval in formal 
communications to the Committee on Foreign Affairs; all of 
them have urged our entrance into a world tribunal to promote 
peace, 

The Northern Baptist Convention, which comprises a mem- 
bership of about a million and a quarter people, presented to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs this resolution: 

Resolved, That we urge the administration at Washington to effect 
such international agreement as shall enable us to put the strength 
of our wisdom and experience at the service of humanity. 


The resolution further expressed approval of the efforts 
made by the President in urging our joining a world court. 
The National Council of the Episcopal Church submitted to 


| the Committee on Foreign Affairs a resolution adopted by that 


therefore, I have the formal declaration of | 
Sis the conditions upon which this | World Court under the reservations suggested by him; and 
With the declaration of my party and | 





body, the language of which is: 


Be it resoired, That this council Iindorses the recommendation of 
our late President that the United States become a constituent of the 


Resolved further, That this council urges on all members of the 
church the duty of prayer for this great step for world peace, of study, 
and of action in its behalf. 


Dr. Sidney L. Gulick presented the following memorial to the 
United States Senate: 

Resolved, That the executive committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, in annual meeting assembled, 
hereby reaffirms the action of the officers of the Federal council in 
expressing to President Coolidge, on behalf of the churches, apprecia 
tion of his advocacy in his message to the Senate on December 6, 1923, 
of American membership in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

We warmly indorse the declarations of the late President Harding 
and of President Coolidge that this matter is not a partisan issue. 
It should not, we believe, be made one. We respectfully convey to 
the President and to the Senate of the United States the earnest desire 
of the constituency of this council that the Senate take speedy and 
favorable action on the recommendation of the President. 


The Rey. Dr. Arthur J. Brown, as the representative of the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, personally appeared before 
the committee in support of this measure. 

Dr. Samuel A. Chester appeared, representing the Southern 


| Presbyterian Church. 


Dr. Jason Noble Pierce represented the Congregational 
Churches and presented their resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches that our Nation should arise above political partisan- 
ship in its international relation, and that the world situation demands 
that America proceed at once to enter into the World Court, which was 
urged upon the people as a preset opportunity and duty by Presi- 
dent Harding in h‘s last journey. 


Also appeared before the committee Mr. J. Henry Scatter- 
good, representing the Society of Friends; also Rabbi Abram 
Simon, representing the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. These and many others, representative of the religious 
thought of the country, urged upon the committee favorable 
action upon the resolution under consideration. 

Among the additional religious groups who have urged favor- 
able action on this resolution are-— 


Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania. 

The Union Ministers’ Meeting. 

American Unitarian Association. 

National Board of Young Women's Christian Association, 

United Society for Christian Endeavor. 

Baptist World Alliance. 

Worki Christian Citizens’ Conference. 

International Missionary Union. 

Women’s Missionary Union of Friends in America. 

The Mcthodist Episcopal Clergy Annual Conference Church Peace 
Union (a semilay organization). 


Next I would call attention to groups which may be more 
From the following 


propertly termed secular in character. 
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groups of this character representatives appeared before the | 


Committee on Foreign Affairs: 
The National Chamber of 
American Federation 
American Bar Association. 

National Association of Credit Men. 
National League of Women Voters. 
American Association of University Women. 


Commerce, 


The National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. | —~° ! : 
| World Court? 


National Council of Women. 

World Peace Foundation. 

American Federation of Teachers. 
National Service Star Legion. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 
Friendly Society of America. 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent 
All Nations’ Association. 

Women's International League for Peace and Freedom. 

New York Council for International Cooperation to Prevent War. 
Association to Abolish War, 


Girls’ 
Teachers’ Association. 


The foregoing are representative and typical of the solemn | 


and considerate thought 
people upon this subject. 

Perhaps we may not indorse all that has been said by indi- 
vidual men and women or by organizations In favor of interna- 
tional affiliations. I, myself, can not go as far as many of our 
great educational leaders and representative groups have gone 
by way of encouragement toward affillations that might lead 
to entangling alliances; I can not indorse all they have said 
about our entering into active participation in world affairs. 
Certainly I can not agree with those who would have us be- 
come involved in world politics. 


of outstanding groups among our 


However, consideration should be given to the declarations | 


of students of history; their opinions should be received, and in 
so far as they give promise of practical application in our 
desire to provide some method of promoting peace, we may well 
profit by their suggestions. 

Among the outstanding leaders of thought advocating a so- 
called world court we can mention with confidence such men 
as former Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, and Harding. 
To these I would add such men as Elihu Root and Charles E. 
Hughes. 

Even with the support and indorsement of the men and 
women, and groups of men and women above enumerated, I 
would still be hesitant to unqualifiedly assert that the sober 
second thought of our people is settled in favor of this reso- 
lution. 

But there exists in this country a third group of citizens, to 
whose voice upon this subject we have no right to turn a deaf 
ear; rather, we should eagerly and unhesitatingly accept their 
verdict as sound and of controlling importance. I refer to 
that group of our citizens who were willing to die for their 
country and who offered themselves as willing to make the 
supreme sacrifice to save civilization. 

Four millions of the flower of our land cheerfully responded 
in the great crisis of the World War. These men, having ex- 
perienced the horrors of war, fully realize the importance of 
the preservation of peace. Nobody can assert that they could 
be influenced by any false ideas concerning foreign entangle- 
ments. Their verdict and judgment may be most safely relied 
upon as purely patriotic. They are led by no false ideals; they 
cherish no foolish antagonisms ; they simply speak from experi- 
ence. 

The American Legion at their convention in Omaha last 
October adopted a resolution urging— 


the immediate adherence by the United States to a permanent court 
of international justice. 


The Legion did not stop with this simple declaration, but by 
formal resolution declared: 


This should be the chief objective of Legion peace activities and 
every influence and power of the Legion should be exerted to press the 
matter to a favorable vote in the United States Senate at the earliest 
practicable date. 


Fortified, therefore, by the expressed opinion of the great 
religious groups in America and of the most prominent secular 
organizations, some of which I have before enumerated, when 
the American Legion, as the representative of the patriotic 
spirit of the country, speaking seven years after the armistice, 
names as the chief, objective of their peace activities the use of 
their influence with this body to secure a favorable vote to 
promote peace, by the adoption of the resolution now under 
consideration with these essential reservations, I am moved to 
agreement with their sober and considerate judgment. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Senator 
yield for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
nois yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator claim that this 
resolution represents the sentiment of the American Legion? 
Does he not know, as a matter of fact, that Legion post after 
Legion post have protested against our adherence to this 


Mr. President, will the 


Senator from IIlli- 


Mr. McKINLEY. I do not know. I have quoted the reso- 


lution passed in their national convention. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. 
Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, if a fear be entertained 
United States may become involved in European 
troubles, surely the speech delivered by our Secretary of State 
in New York on December 14, voicing the sentiments of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, should dispel their misgivings. At that time 
he declared that it has been the settled policy of the United 
States not to interfere in purely European questions, and we 
here protect and preserve our American doctrine that the Euro- 
pean nations shall not interfere in our affairs. 
Secretary Kellogg said in the address referred to: 


I happen to know that. 


We shall go to the very limit of reasonable 
mate purposes, but we will not 
system of alliances and counteralliances 
power upon that continent. 


‘ooperation for all legit 
to the 
maintain the 


commit ourseives 


to 


Europe in 


balance of 


In conclusion, I am moved to suggest the fact that in cen- 
turies past most wars have developed from the ambitions and 
antagonisms of czars and emperors, whose power over their 
subjects enabled them to declare war. The World War has 
eliminated all czars and emperors, and particularly in western 
Europe, in the countries with which the United States is in 
close touch, the people are in control of their governments, and 
can dictate a warlike or a peaceful policy. The people in these 
countries are weary of war. This is evidenced particularly by 
their prompt acceptance of the Dawes plan and of the recently 
signed Locarno pact. 

Europe needs our moral support. There were some of our 
citizens who feared the consequences of sending to the war- 
ridden nations of Europe the services of an unofficial commis- 
sion, voluntarily tendered, to render possible aid in the solu- 
tion of their economic problems. We all remember how eagerly 
they accepted the judgment and suggestions of this unbiased 
and disinterested commission from the United States. Being 
satisfied of our fairness and lack of prejudice, and with the 
sincerity of our motives to lend our moral support to the estab- 
lishment of sound economic policies, the Dawes plan was 
promptly accepted, and is to-day acclaimed one of the triumphs 
of American statesmanship and diplomacy. 

The Locarno pact is no theoretical proposition, but is an 
agreement entered into by the five great nations of Europe; 
those nations at this time have the ability to enforce their 
wishes. It should be remembered that 50 years ago there were 
two similar agreements, one entered into by Germany, Italy, 
and Austria and the other included the nations of France, 
England, and Russia. Austria has been dismembered and does 
not count; the conditions in Russia appear to be chaotic; but 
the other four nations who were in the agreement of 50 years 
ago, arrayed on opposite sides and in antagonistic groups, are 
now combined into an agreement to maintain world peace, and 
for a considerable period I think they will do so. 

Just as Europe asked our moral support, which brought 
about the adoption of the Dawes plan, so now they are asking 
our moral support in the proposition for a so-called world court 
to promote peace. 

With the Coolidge reservations, such a court of peace will 
involve America in no entangling alliances. In a word, to sum 
it all up, the World Court can do America no harm, and may 
do the world some good. It is not a contract, but rather a 
peaceful gesture. It is not an entangling alliance, but a 
friendly cooperation. It is just a step in the right direction. 

It is the duty of America to do what it can to preserve the 
peace of the world. Surely no civilized people can refuse to 
help. If peace reigns in Europe, it business there returns to 
normal, if their purchasing power is regained, then our Ameri- 
can surplus of corn, cotton, wheat, and manufactured products 
will find a growing market. 

The World Court resolution as now proposed has been 
amended in every way to protect American independence in the 
consideration of purely American questions; in the selection 
of judges, in the payment of expense, in the equality of votes, 
in the submission of disputes, in the matter of foreign questions 
in which America would have no place and no interest. Aljll 
these matters have been given attention. 
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There is nothing to fear! There is nothing to lose! And 

haps permanent world peace to gain! 

Mrom every standpoint of both cold business and warm hu- 
uuinitarian interest the American Republic should take its 
place in this new movement and this new hope for “ Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the human race is indebted to 
the great men who have worked here. The men of vision, the 
men who have wrought well in their day and generation are 
entitied to our esteem and reverence. I have in mind one of 
the greatest Presidents that the United States has ever had. 
I refer to Woodrow Wilson. Upon two occasions recently I 
have heard the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLease] 
attack and criticize him. At the same time he eulogized Mr. 
Lodge. He praised Mr. Lodge for helping to defeat the League 
of Nations. The Senator from South Carolina evidently did 
not know that Mr. Lodge favored a league of nations or a 


world court of some kind. 
Massachusetts in 


In a speech made in the State of 
1915 Mr. Lodge used this language: 
if 


next 


we have reached the limit of voluntary arbitration what is the 
step? I think the next step is that which this league proposes, 
that to put behind international peace. We may not 
olve it in that way, but if we can not solve it in that way it can be 


solved in no otber way. 


and is force 


The former Senator from Massachusetts opposed the League 
of Nations. He probably did more than any other one man to 
defeat it. The former Senator from Massachusetts changed 
his position entirely, as the record will show and as the debates 


here upon the League of Nations will show. The former 
Senator from Massachusetts, just three yeurs before the 
League of Nations treaty was defeated, favored a league 


backed by force and he favored this Government being a mem- 
ber of such a league. 

The Senator from South Carolina in his attack upon Presi- 
dent Wilson, rather contrasting him with Mr. Lodge, praised 
Mr. Lodge exceedingly. I served with Senator Lodge in this 
body. He was a very cultured and scholarly man. He was 
a very cold man. He was a man who had no very warm friend- 
ships. I always had the impression, as others had, that he was 
exceedingly jealous of President Wilson, envious of his scholar- 
ship, of his learning, of his masterly manner of presenting ques- 
tions in which he was interested, and of the intellectuai supe- 
riority that people generally recognize in him over most of his 
fellows, 

Upon a former occasion a Senator who served in this body 
who is not now here criticized President Wilson severely, and 
I stated upon the floor of the Senate at that time that I would 
net permit anybody to assault unjustly this great man, who 
could not be here to speak for himself, without replying to such 
an attack. 

The Senator from South Carolina entered into a eulogy upon 
Senator Lodge while he was attacking in the same breath the 
martyred President of the United States. While he was prais- 
ing Senator Lodge I could but think of and contrast the 
service of the two to the South, to the section from which the 
Senator from South Carolina hails. One of them, the Senator 
from Massachusetts, When a Member of the House, introduced 
n bill known as the foree bill. The greatest filibuster in the 
history of this body was conducted to defeat that bill, and suc- 
ceeded in doing so. If that bill had been enacted into law, sol- 
diers would have gone to every polling place in the South—in 
South Carolina, in Alabama. At all the voting precincts in 
the South they would have stood with their bayonets and they 
would have controlled the elections by force. They would have 
permitted negroes, drunk on their new-found freedom and led 
by scalawags and carpetbaggers, to have overthrown the 
civilization of the South. All that was dear to us was at 
siake. And yet the Senator from South Carolina has eulogized 
Mr. Lodge as one of the greatest Americans and has criticized 
and condemned President Wilson. 

What did President Wilson do for the South? Born in Vir- 
gzinia, in the first place, he placed in his Cabinet four southern 
men when he was President. He did all that he could to 
relieve that people, not yet recovered entirely from the evil effects 
of the war of 1860 and the reign of the carpetbagger and the 
scalawag, always encouraging and trying to help us up and 
relieve us of the burdens that long rested upon us. I was 
utterly astounded at the speech of the Senator from South 


on 


Carolina when he attacked this great man and eulogized the 
man who undertook during his service at this Capital, by one 
of the most dangerous outstanding acts in his career, to wipe 
out and destroy the Anglo-Saxon civilization of the South. 

Ll refer to these things because they are matters of record, 
The Senator from 
opinion about President 


and | want the record to remain straight. 
South Carolina is entitled to his 
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Wilson, but when he comes into this body and undertakes to 
express that opinion somebody is going to reply to him, if I 
have to do it myself. 

In contrast with what this Senator, who claims to be a Demo- 
crat from South Carolina, has said about Mr. Wilson, I want 
to read what the present President of the United States said 
about this great man when he went to his last sleep: 


As President of the United States he was moved by an earnest de- 
sire to promote the best interests of the country as he conceived 
them. His acts were prompted by high motives and his sincerity of 
purpose can not be questioned. He led the Nation through the terrific 
struggle of the World War with a lofty idealism which never failed 
him. He gave utterance to the aspirations of humanity with an elo- 
quence which held the attention of all the earth and made America 
a new and enlarged influence in the destiny of mankind. 


I submit that statement against the attacks of the Senator 
from South Carolina, That statement was made by Calvin 
Coolidge. 

I hold in my hand the address delivered at the memorial 
exercises in the House by Doctor Alderman, of Virginia, an- 
other southerner. I prefer to quote him and to read what he 
has to say than to listen to the attacks of the Senator from 


South Carolina upon this great man. He quoted President 
Wilson: 


What a man ought never to forget with regard to a college— 
He once said at Swarthmore— 
is that it is a nursery of honor and principle. 


Then he said of President Wilson when president of Prince 
ton: 


He inaugurated new principles of educational contact, which now 
lie at the core of the development, not alone of his own university 
but of all the institutions of liberal culture in his country. 


It seems that this man of very high culture and broad learn- 
ing differs very much with the Senator from South Carolina in 
his opinion of this great scholar and statesman. Proceeding 
in his speech Doctor Alderman said: 


Woodrow Wilson had the impulse to write as well as to talk and 
became a writer of eminence fit to claim a place in the literature of 
his country along with Jefferson, Madison, Lincoln, and Roosevelt. 


Does a man of that character deserve the attack made upon 
him which was made by the Senator irom South Carolina? 

Doctor Alderman quotes Mr. Wilson again. Mr. Wilson 
said: 

It is not knowledge that moves the world, but ideals, convictions, the 
opinions or fancies that have been held or followed; and whoever 
studies humanity ought to study it alive, practice the vivisection of 
reading literature, and acquaint himself with something more than 
anatomies which are no longer in use by spirits. 


I commend that to the Senators who are harking back to 
things of a hundred years ago and more, and who seem to 
have no vision of the present, or of the things that are to 
come. Again, Doctor Alderman compliments Mr. Wilson: 


I can not, at this time and place, attempt even to enumerate the 
legislative measures which, under his leadership, went forward in the 
Sixty-third Congress; but I venture to claim that no such well thought 
out program of financial, social, and industrial reform, no such in- 
spiring spectacle of governmental efficiency and concentrated energy, 
no such display of fearless devotion to public interests, moving bigh 
above the plane of partisan advantage or of private gain, has been 
spread before the eyes of this generation as is afforded by the list 
of enduring enactments which crowned the accession to power of 
Woodrow Wilson. 


There is quite a difference of opinion between these two dis- 
tinguished southerners. Referring to Mr. Wilson, at about 
the time when the war was nearing the close, Doctor Alder- 
man said: 


Still preoccupied with the thought of lasting peace, Mr. Wilson 
appeared before the Congress in the early winter of 1918, at the 
darkest moment of the allied fortunes, and formulated 14 points 
of peace. These generalizations were almost revolutionary in their 
scope and idealism and ultimately formed the general basis of the 
peace to be drafted; but they carried, too, a political adroitness 
aiming directly at putting an end to the fighting. They planted new 
seeds of aspiration and new hopes of justice between nations in the 
minds of mén; and it is not easy to ostracize such ideas. Its timeli- 
ness, as well as its strength, gives to this document a place anrong 
the great charters which have marked the progress of mankind. 


I commend these statements to the Senator frem South 
Carolina. 
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This paper, and the complimentary addresses following It, aimed at 
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nothing ‘ss than to endow the broken and weary nations with a 
new order and a new life. Desperate peoples for an hour looked | 
into the shining face of Hope, and had sight of an old heaven and a 
new eurth arising ont of horror but ennobled by the self-sacrifice of 
millions. In Burke's vivid phrase, he was now the Lord of the 
Ascendant; hi speeches had the strength of battalions along the 
front of battle; his voice was the voice of free peoples; and all over 
the earth, in the great capitals, among the tribes of the desert, in 
the islands of the sea, men felt the molding of his thought and sensed 
the grandeur of his aims 


I submit that a man of that character should not be at- 
tacked by anybody in this body, much less by one who hails 
from the section of the country that gave Mr. Wilson birth. 
Doctor Alderman goes on to say: 

Navy displayed 


down the 


The genius of the Army and 


struck 


itself 
morale 


in 
and 


The 


laid the 


war 


genius the President 


ot enemy 


foundations of peace 


That is literally true, Mr. President, as all of us who knew 
this man and knew what he was doing during the war know 
Doctor Alderman refers here to language used by President 
Roosevelt: 
10, in his Nobel 
ould be a 

would 


mselves 


lecture, Theodore Roosevelt himself said: 


‘It wv master stroke if those great 


not 


lorce 


powers honestly bent 


on peace form a league 
but to 


The mi 


ot peace only 
if 
who should 
ondition would have earned his plece in history 


and his title to the gratitude 


to keep the peace 
its 
bring 
all 


among the prevent, by necessary, being 


about 
time 


broken others. 


by in or statesman 


such a for 
of all mankind.” 

The then Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
such a course Mr. Wilson was pursuing; Mr. Roosevelt 
favored such a course! he pointed it out before Mr. Wilson 
became President, and told how the world should be grateful 
to a2 man who would lead the way to universal peace: but the 
Senator from South Carolina criticizes and condemns Presi- 
dent Wilson for trying to bring about universal peace. Again 
Doctor Alderman says, referring to Mr. Wilson’s tour of the 
Vest, when the League of Nations was before the Senate for 
consideration : 


Lodge, favored 


as 


There is 


no series of political speeches, made under circumstances 
of such strain, In our annals attaining a higher level of oratory and 
exposiiion. He was forewarned, as he fared forth, that his life might 
be the forfeit of his enterprise. He replied, “1 would forfeit my life 
to attaln the end I seek,’ and he meant it; for he was incapable of 
-melodramatic pose, and the consecration of that statement runs like 


a thread of gold through the sustained appeal. 


Mr. President, that statement is not overdrawn. President 
Wilson was a man of that character, of that heroic mold that 
if he believed in anything that affected mankind he believed 


in it so strongly that he would be willing to die for his con- 
victions. That is more than I can say of a good many public 
men that I have known in my day and generation. Doctor 
Alderman continues: 

Woodrow Wilson fell stricken as if in battle at Pueblo, Colo... on 
September 25, 1919, and came home shorn of his unmatched strength 
to persuade and move the hearts of his countrymen. 

. * 7 . € > > 

The ‘ast words spoken to the people at Pueblo by the President 


were these: 
away, I 
face. 

extend 


“Now that the mists of this great question have cleared 
believe that men will truth, to eye and to 
There is one thing that the American people always rise to and 
their hand to, and that is the truth of justice, liberty, and 
peace. We have accepted that truth, and it Is going to lead us, and 
through us the world out into pastures of 
as this world never dreamed of before.” 


see the eye face 


quietness and peace such 


What a glorious yision, Mr. President, for any man, be he | 


Republican or Democrat, who is striving for the day when out 
of the clash of arms and the iron storm of war shall come 
peace universal! But this man is criticized by the Senator 
from South Carolina becanse of his activities even in the 
World War and especially because of his activities to clinch 
the result of the World War, and after helping to put war 
down to provide some way to keep war down, 
Doctor Alderman continues: 


Posierity will be eager to have knowledge of the personality and 


the salient qualities of a statesman set apart to play such a role in 


the world’s affairs. I shall picture him as I knew him—not the 
Wilson whom mankind will remember as the stern war leader of a 
mighty nation, but another Wilson, known to me—a Wilson of 


sprightliness and humor and handsome courtesy, of kindly counte- 
nauce aud fascinating conversation, with power to “ beguile you into 
being informed beyond your worth and wise beyond your birthright.” 
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I commend that to 


my friend from South Carolina, 

Woodrow Wilson wus a deeply religious man Men who do not 
understand the religious spirit need not even try to understand him, 

I wonder if the Senator from South Carolina was in mind 
when that sentence was uttered. 

No man in supreme power in any nation’s life, since Gladstone, was 
so profoundly penetrated by the Christian faith lle was sturdily 
and mystically Christian Ile took God Almighty in earnest aa the 
Supreme Reality, and he carried Him into his me and saw His 
immanence and guidance in private and public life He had the 
habit of prayer, and be read and reread the Mnglish Bibl Through 
all his speeches flamed the glory of an insistent belief that morality 
and politics should march hand in hand Many of his tende y 
perhaps the most of them that occasioned debate and censure, sprang 
from his pragmatic belief in God, 

* » * ° . ~ . 

Wilson could be, and sometimes was, aloof and unrelenting to this 
or that friend or foe; but mankind, in the ma never failed to 
seften his spirit and awaken his tions. li \ ld have go to 
the stake to protect mankind, as a whole, from tyranny and jin 
justh e. 

Mr. President, he served his day and generation well, but 
he is gone. Dead because of the fight that he made to pro- 
mote peace and prevent war. I do not intend that anybody 
shall assail him so long as I am a Member of this body with 
out rising and saying something in his behalf. Not that he 
needs any defease from me or from anyone else, but I just 


want the people who read the Recorp which goes out of this 
body to see that we reverence and love Woodrow Wilson here 
The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHartT], a the 
very day before the Senator from South attacked 
him, paid him a tribute in this body. I Recorp 
to show just what the situation is in 
which the memory of Woodrow Wilson is held. 

Mr. President, the from California [Mr. Jonnson] 
made a very strong speech for his side of this proposition. If 
he understands this question, and if he has properly presented 
it, there is nothing to the position of the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Borau]. The Senator from Idaho has argued here for 
hours that this court can drag in and take jurisdiction 
over us, and the Senator from California hoids that the court 
has no power to take us in or to exercise jurisdiction over 
unless we consent. That my position, so the Senator 
from California and I are agreed. It is simply a place where 
nations can who want to arbitrate their. differences. One 
side can go to it and ask to have a matter arbitrated, and the 
court would simply say, “Is the other side willing?” “I do not 
think so.” “Then we have no jurisdiction over the matter.” 

Did you ever hear of a c¢ arbitrated in a com 
munity—and they are being arbitrated throughout the coun 
try to-day by the hundreds and the thousands—except where 
both parties agreed to it? Certainly not. joth sides come up 
to the arbitration board agreed on, and both sides agree to sub 
mit their cause, and to be bound by the judgment that is ren- 
dered. We are doing that in common practice throughout the 


Republican, 
Carolina 

wanted the 
here as to the regard 


senator 


us 


us Is 


Pi 
£o 


ase being 


United States to-day, and have doue it since we have been in 


existence as a nation. Are we quarreling with the World 
Court because it is putting into practice things that we origi 


nated, that we have had in practice here since the Government 
was organized? 

Vell, but,” they say, “it is not any account, then, if it 
has no power.” Mr. President, it is. Any place created and 
kept in existence to watch the operations of the nations of the 
earth, to watch nations contriving to start a war thut will 
involve, perhaps, the whole world, to cry out against it, to 
cause publicity to be given and let the world begin to use its 
influence, not after they are out fighting but before hostilities 
begin, in order to prevent fighting, is a mighty good inter- 
national institution to have. 

The Senator from California described how Democrats would 
laugh when they got this thing over. Why, this World Court 
is not altogether what I want. I am frank to say that I am 
not entirely satisfied with it; but it is the only thing that is 
submitted to us. It is the best thing in sight, and a Republican 


| President has recommended it in three of his messages. 


I want to read to the Senator from California [Mr. Jonmn- 
sox] what Mr. Coolidge, the Republican President, says: 


Our foreign policy has always been guided by two principles. The 
one is the avoidance of permanent political alliances which would 
sacrifice our proper independence. The other is the peaceful settle- 
ment of controversies between nations, By example and by treaty 
we have advocated arbitration. For nearly 25 years we have been a 
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member of The Hague Tribunal, and have long sought the creation of 
a permanent world court of justice. I am in full accord with both 
of these policies 


That 1s what President Coolidge said in 1923. Here is what 
he said In 1924. He is still following that up. He is the 
resident of the party of the Senator from California: 


America has been one of the foremost nations in advocating 
tribunals for the settlement of international disputes of a justiciable 
character. Our representatives took a leading part in those confer- 
ences which resulted in the establishment of The Hague tribunal and 
later in providing for a Permanent Court of Internationa] Justice. 
I believe it would be for the advantage of this country and helpful 
to the stability of other nations for us to adhere to the protocol 
establishing that court upon the conditions stated in the recom- 
mendation which is now before the Senate, and further, that our 
country shall not be bound by advisory opinions which may be 
rendered by the court upon questions which we have not voluntarily 
submitted for its judgment. This court would provide a practical 
and convenient tribunal before which we could go voluntarily, but 


to which we could not b 
questions when they 


Mr. President, I have to take a choice here between the 
Senator from California and the gentleman selected by the 
whole people of the United States to be President of my coun- 
try. He is charged as Chief Executive with the responsibility 
of looking after the affairs of the Government, and while he 
belongs to another party he is President of the United States, 
and he has certainly informed himself upon this great ques- 
tion. He comes here and says that this is the kind of a court 
he wants, and the Senator from California says that what the 
President says about the court true; that they can not 
bring us to it, but that we can go to it if we so desire. 


summoned, for a determination of justiciable 
fail to be resolved by diplomatic negotiations. 


is 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fress in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Mis- 
Sour: 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

‘ir. REED of Missouri. Would the Senator be willing to 
vo into the court if he were convinced that it did have a 
urisdiction to decide cases which concerned the United States, 
and to do so without our consent? 

Mr. HEEFLIN. I would vote for a reservation to prevent 


that. and ! am going to do so. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. No; but the question is this: The 
Senator states that he is for the court because it has no 
jurisdiction except that to which we voluntarily assent. I 
am asking the Senator if he would be willing to go into the 
court if he were convinced that the court does have or can 


obtain a jurisdiction to decide cases which concern the United 


States, and to do so without our consent? 
Mr. HEFLIN. 1 hold that the court can not do that now; 
but | am going to vote for a reservation offered by the Senator 


from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], which will be adopted, which 
specifically provides that this court sball have no jurisdiction 
over any which the United States is interested unless 
this Government consents that it may do so. Furthermore, it 
was agreed yesterday in debate, L understood the Senator 
from Idaho |Mr. Boran], that at any time that this court vio- 
lates the spirit of our entrance into it the Congress can pass 
act withdrawing from it. Does the Senator agree to that? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I do not agree to it unless we 
muke it part of the very terms of our entrance. That, how- 
ever, is not the question I am trying to get my friend to answer; 
and I am asking this question in no captious way, as he cer- 
tainly knows 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand. 
question in my own way, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
answered it. 
ing the reservations which may be adopted the court neverthe- 


ease in 


as 


I have already answered the 


less can obtain a jurisdiction which will enable it without our | 
consent to decide questions of importance to the United States | 


would he be willing that the United States should then take 
membership upon the court? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I deny that the court ever can have such 
authority. This court can not have any authority over us 
except the authority that we give it, so the Senator's question 
does not fit the situation at all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator will do me the favor 
of listening when I reach that part of my address—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not think I will ask him to 
listen to all of it; but if he will listen to that part of it, I 
think I ean absolutely demonstrate that the court as consti- 


I do not think the Senator has quite | 
If the Senator were convinced that notwithstand- | 
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tuted has a jurisdiction to decide questions of vital importance to 
the United States without the United States being a party and 
without the United States consenting. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Missouri a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In that case it can do it whether we ad- 
here or do not adhere, can it not? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Technically, yes; but if we sit on 
the court and take part in its deliberations, and recognize it, 
we are in a very different situation than if we sit outside of it 
and say that it is what it in fact is—merely a foreign tribunal 
set up by foreign nations. Then we will be in a very different 


| situation. 


Mr. CARAWAY. If we go into the court with an express 
reservation that it shall have no jurisdiction to determine any 
question in which we are interested without our consent, does 
the Senator think that will leave us more prejudiced by its 
decision that if it should decide when we are out of the court? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think unquestionably so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In what way? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Because if we go into this court, 
and recognize it as having authority—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. We can not destroy it by simply staying 


out. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; but we can ignore it by staying 
out. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It will have the same—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator does not let me 


answer. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ther; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 
colloquy has gone far enough. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield for just a suggestion? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Just a suggestion. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator from Alabama, and 
for my own enlightenment, that I should like to know whether 
the Senator from Missouri contemplated including within his 
question matters of domestic concern, so recognized by na- 
tions? May I say to the Senator that there are many Ameri- 
cans who believe in a court that has compulsory jurisdiction, 
excepting, of course, questions of a domestic character. Speak- 


Mr. President, I did not intend to speak very 
Does the Senator yield fur- 


I think perhaps the 


| ing for myself, I should like to see an international court that 
|; had compulsory jurisdiction to handle and decide international 


' 








questions, but, of course, hever to infringe domestic questions 
which belong to the states themselves. 

Mr. REED ef Missouri. Will the Senator indulge me long 
enough to ask my friend——— 

Mr. KING. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield for a question, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I simply wish to ask my friend if 
he is willing to have an international court with the jurisdic- 
tion to decide all international questions and enforce its 
decisions ? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama will 
indulge me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I believe in an international court such as was 
envisaged in the discussions of The Hague conferences. I am 
in favor of an international court created by treaty, with 
jurisdiction clearly defined and before which a state may be 
required to appear upon complaint of another member of the 
eourt, in order that a controversy of an international character 
may be considered and adjudicated. I do not object to what 
is called compulsory jurisdiction with respect to international 
questions. Nor am I now referring to the present court, al- 
though I do not mean to infer that it is not an international 
court; and, of course, I do not mean that domestic questions 


| should be taken cognizance of by the World Court or any inter- 


national tribunal. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. 
dulge me once more? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama further yield to the Senator from Missouri? 
Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. 


Mr. President, will the Senator in- 


I understand the Senator, then, to 


say that he is in favor of a court that can summon before it 
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the nations of the earth and can take jurisdiction of interna- 
tional disputes. Is the Senator willing, then, that that court 
shall be empowered to enforce its decrees? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I can not yield to a Senator to 
ask another Senator a question and then to answer him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield 
further. 

Mr. HEFLIN. ‘I should be glad to hear my good friend from 
Missouri ask these questions and to hear my good friend from 
Utah answer them; but I do not intend to talk very much longer, 
and I want to hear what the Senator from Missouri has to say, 
because I think I will make a speech on this subject before the 
vote is taken. I am just touching now on some things that need 
clearing up. 

Senators who oppose the World Court talk about propaganda. 
The documents I have received against the World Court cost 
more money to send out than those I have received in favor of 
it. Some of them are great big pamphlets, costing, I am sure, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to print. They have flooded 
the Capitol with them. Who is back of that propaganda and 
who are the men here supporting the World Court? I do not 
mean to say that the gentlemen who are opposing it are not just 
as clever and as honest and as conscientious as we are, but 
there is no partisanship in this fight, so far as I can see. There 
is none in it with me. I am willing to take the suggestion of 
a Republican President and to go along with Republican Sen- 
ators if I can by so doing get closer to world peace. 

I am weary of a situation where Senators who stood here 
in the other fight and fought to the death the League of Na- 
tions, a Democratic proposal, and who intimated in those 
days that if they could get up some other plan they would do 
what they could®for peace, now, when a Republican comes 
along with a mild-mannered proposition called the World 
Court, find fault with that, and go to beating that about, but 
have not a single suggestion to offer in the place of either 
one of them. 

That is not constructive statesmanship. They remind me 
of the two Dagoes going up the street. They met a man who 
asked them where the macaroni factory was, and they told 
him they did not know. They walked about two blocks, when 
one of them said to the other one, “ He does not want the 
macaroni factory. He means noodle factory.” The other one 
said “Sure.” They said, “ Let’s go back and overtake him.” 
They followed him four blocks back and overtook him, and 
said, “You did not mean macaroni factory. You meant 
noodle factory.” He said, “That's right, I did.” They said, 
“ Well, we don’t know where that is, either.” [Laughter.] 

That is the situation we find here. It is easy to get up here 
and go to pounding around and beating on something. But 
what have they to offer in its stead? Do not Senators think 
that foreign nations are sincerely striving for world peace? 

There are yet to be seen widows and orphans in the war- 
stricken countries. There is still suffering over there because 
of the war, Senators say those nations are not after anything 
except to get the United States in. 

Talk about propaganda! The Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] said that he had gotten letters from. children. God 
knows they have as much right to demand that war be 
stopped as anybody, and maybe more. Some of them in this 
country miss their fathers now, fathers killed on the battle 
field in France. Why have they not a right to appeal? Why 
should not a little child, who is told that its father will never 
come back, that its father died in battle, was killed in the war, 
appeal to Senators? Such a child ought to hate war as long 
as he or she lives. The opponents of this court make light 
of the fact that these children in 300,000 homes should write 
to enone and ask them to help prevent war. They laugh 
at it. 

The Washington Post had a cartoon some time ago showing 
a little girl writing a note to a Senator asking him to please 
vote for a World Court, the cartoon making fun of it. Christ 
said :& 

Suffer little children to come unto Me, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven. 


He said at another time: 
A little child shall lead them. 


I suggest to the Senator from California and to other Sen- 
ators that it would be well to let these little children lead 
them into the paths of peace. 

The Senator from California said, quoting Madison, I be- 
lieve, “Who serves his country best serves his party best.” 
I sincerely believe that I am working to the highest and best 
interests of every man, woman, and child in my country, 
including the Senators who oppose this World Court, when 
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I stand here and work for an international tribunal to pro- 
mote peace and prevent war. 


Mistakes have been made by public men in the past. 


Patrick Henry, one of the ablest men the country ever pro 
duced, one of the honored oratorical 
public, his speeches spoken in every schoolhouse in the coun- 
try, one of the most brilliant orators of colonial days, stood 
up 
predicted that dire disaster would 
general Government and ever adopted that Constitution. 
was mistaken; that is all. 
particular. 
attacking 
ment ever emanating from the brain of man. It 
Constitution, the organic structure of the greatest Government 
on the globe, written by Mr. Madison, of Virginia. 


landmarks of the Re 


and he 
had a 
He 
His vision was not good in that 
He was sincere in what he was doing, but he was 
what Gladstone said was the greatest civic docu- 
is now the 


Constitution, 
we ever 


the 
come if 


in the convention and fought 


These Senators who are attacking the World Court, and 


who are telling us what dire things will follow, are just as 
much 
conscientious in 
are unnecessarily alarmed, 


mistaken as Patrick Henry was. They no doubt are 
their positions, but they are wrong. They 
They were against the League of 


Nations, and they are against anything that looks in the 
direction of international peace. 
How long would we wait to establish some international 


tribunal for peace if we should wait for the Senators who 
are fighting the World Court, and who fought the League o' 
Nations, to come in here with a proposition? 


We would not 
have it. 

Implements of war have become so dangerous and deadly, 
I will 
not go into that phase of the matter now, because I do not 
intend to delay the Senate long. Some one has made the point 
that we are going to try to set up a world court over the 
Supreme Court of the United States. That is not my purpose, 
and I do not think it is the purpose of anybody who is going 
to vote for the World Court. There is no such provision in 
this resolution. The World Court can not exercise jurisdiction 
over affairs that belong to the domestic concerns of this 
country. Not a single domestic question can be considered by 
that court, and no international question where we are inter 
ested can be considered by that court, unless this Government, 
by specific action, authorizes the court to take up the question 
and consider it. Senators, if that is true, what danger is there 
in our going in? 

I hold to the other proposition, and I do not think anybody 
will gainsay it, that if the World Court should undertake to 
take jurisdiction over cases when we did not agree they should 
take such jurisdiction, against the reservations we put on this 
proposition, the Congress of the United States could pass an 
act withdrawing us from the court. Everybody conceded that 
here yesterday, and whether it is comeded or not, I announce 
it as a fact. There is no way to keep this country from with- 
drawing trom the court if it wants to do so. 

I want to say to those Senators who are such alarmists that 
the people over there, members of the court, would rather see 
this country in it than to see any other country in it, because 
they know we are a big, powerful country and that we are not 
after conquest; that we love peace, and that we are not a 
military people. They know that we want to promote peace 
and not war. So they would be glad to have us in, to have 
our influence work with that of those who really love peace 
and want to prevent war in the future. So, Mr. President, 
there is every argumett in favor of us going im and no sound 
argument against our taking such a course. 

I shall conclude with this statement: This country has been 
confronted with a proposition to do something to promvte 
peace and prevent war since our boys ended the World War in 
victory. Throughout the Nation various societies and churches 
have passed resolutions indorsing some plan or other to 
promote peace in the world and to prevent war. I dare say 
that in nearly every county in the United States some club, 
some organization of men, women, and children, and Christian 
organizations throughout the country have been asking us all 
along to do something. This is 1926, and the war ended in 
1918. Eight years have come and gone, and nothing has beeu 
done, and here we are about to get together on something that 
will unite the forces in this body, setting up a tribunal looking 
toward preventing war and promoting peace, and we find our 
same friends who fought the league fighting this, the same 
ones who fight any proposition of an international character 
crying out against it and offering nothing. 

Suppose this is defeated. Of course, it will not be, but what 
would we have if it were? Nothing. Who would rejoice if 
the news should go out from the Capitol that it was defeated? 
The gun and ammunition makers of the United States and the 
battleship builders. Talk about propaganda! They are the 
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gentlemen back of the propaganda. I do not charge that Sena- 
tors on the other side know about that; they are innocent of 
© many things. But, Mr. President, who makes money out of 
war? The gun and ammunition makers make their millions 
and hundreds of millions. The battleship builders are the first 
called upon in the event of war. They get busy as soon as 
the tocsin of war is sounded. They do not want any tribunal 
to prevent war. But they dare not show their heads in oppo- 
sition to it. They are away back yonder behind the screen, 
but they touch the button and the propaganda gets in its work. 
They know that if they dared come out tn the open and oppose 
it, it would defeat their scheme. They come out here charging 
that we want to put something over on our country. 

Would the President want to tie his country up in a danger- 
ous foreign machine? Would two-thirds of the Members of this 
body deliberately tle their country up in something that was 
dangerous and deadly? Would three-fourths of the people of 
the United States—-and they are back of this movement—de- 
liberately petition us to vote for this World Court if they 
thought it meant ruin to their country? 

Mr. President, the proposition is utterly ridiculous. The 
people want some sort of a peace tribunal set up, and we ought 
to set one up. This is the only chance we have to help along 
such a tribunal. Let us put reservations on the resolution if 


it is not sufficient to guard our interests, and we will stand 
on our reservations. I dare say that when 25 years shall 


have passed, if we are still on the stage of action, and I ask 
these Senators, “What about those dire predictions they 
made?” they will just say, “ Well, we were mistaken.” And 
that will be true. There will be a number of international 
matters that we would want to submit to an international 
court. We have long advocated the establishment of such a 
court, Do we propose to draw ourselves off into a shell and say, 
“We are not going to have anything to do with the world?” 
We are an exporting people. We send our produce to the mar- 
kets of the earth. We want to increase our trade. We want 
peaceful and cordial relations with other nations. 

Mr. President, when our country takes her seat in the World 
Court, America will be there using her great influence to pro- 
mote peace throughout the world. 

Mr. REED of Missouri obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 4 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Bayard Frazier Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham George McKellar Sackett 
Bratton Gillett McMaster Schall 
Brookhart Goff McNary Sheppard 
Bruce Hale Mayrield Shipstead 
Butler Harreld Means Simmons 
‘‘apper Harris Moses Smith 
Caraway Harrison Norbeck Smoot 
Copeland Heflin Norris Stanfield 
Couzens Howell Nye Stephens 
Curtis Johnson Oddle Trammell 
Dale Jones, N. Mex, Overman Wadsworth 
Deneen Jones. Wash. Phipps Walsh 
Fernald Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Ferris Keyes Reed, Mo. Weller 
Fess King Reed, Pa. Williams 
Mietcher La Follette Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Mr. SMITH. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrt- 
MAN], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Prve], and the Senator from Montana 


[Mr. WHEELER] are engaged at a meeting of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My colleague, the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Tyson], is necessarily detained from the Senate 
on business. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was requested to announce that the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate on public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Missouri will proceed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the debate has pro- 
cecded to considerable length and has taken a wide range. 
There is scarcely a vagary of the imagination which has not 
been exploited on the floor of the Senate. Among other ques- 
tions that have been thrust forward and dwelt upon with 
tearful insistence are the horrors of war. Those who thus 
speak blandly assume that is the whole question in the debate 
and assert that the proposed court or our entrance into it will 
terminate war and end all human misery. Of course, if that 
were true, everybody would be for the court. But the ques- 


tion we are to determine is not whether war is horrible, for 
that everybody knows and we need no insistence to convince 
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us. Of course, every decent human being would like to see 
the battle flags furled forever. 

jut it remains to be determined whether the proposition now 
before us makes for war or makes for peace; whether, if we 
should enter the court, we will have more of peace or more 
of war; whether the United States, by abandoning its ancient 
policies which kept us at peace with the gutside world for 
more than a century of time, will gain more of peace for 
herself by remaining aloof from the controversies of Europe 
and Asia, or whether she will gain more of peace by entering 
into every controversy of the world and sticking her nose into 
every dispute of humanity; and likewise whether we will gain 
more of national dignity, national honor, and national progress 
by signing a compact or entering into an organization which 
proposes to permit all of the rest of the world to interfere in 
American affairs. 

So those who have tears may retire and shed them in 
privacy—tears for war, tears for widows and orphans. That 
is not the question here, save in the sense that if it can be 
demonstrated that the United States can safely enter the 
court without impairment of her dignity and without impair- 
ment of her sovereignty and without danger to herself, then 
the World Court ought to be entered. 

If, upon the other hand, however, entrance to the World 
Court means the entrance of the United States into the disputes 
of the world and the sending of our young men and our 
young women to die in foreign lands in the embroilments and 
battles of foreign countries, then, certainly, we ought to remain 
out of the court. That is the question. 

Moreover, we have been told in the last few minutes that 
three-fourths of the American peopie demand our entrance into 
this court. I assert that nine-tenths of the” American people 
know substantially nothing regarding the proposed court and 
that nobody has any authority to speak for three-fourths of 
them or for one-fourth of them or for one-tenth of them. I 
assert that it is probably true that there are some Senators on 
this floor who have never read the protocol and statute of the 
court. I assert that there never has been any public exposi- 
tion of that statute and of that protocol in such manner as to 
enable the American people to have a decent opportunity to 
understand either of them. 

To begin with, the problem presented is so intricate as to 
require a study by the best of lawyers of days and even weeks 
before the responsibility which we assume can be grasped and 
understood. I assert that it is fair to say that there have been 
millions of money expended in working up an apparent senti- 
ment in favor of entering the court, and that probably 999 out 
of every 1,000 who have signed the petitions in its fayor know 
nothing whatever regarding the real organization, power, and 
jurisdiction of the court. 

When I asked in a resolution the privilege of an investigation 
so that we could trace this propaganda to its source and de- 
velop the financial and other interests back of it, the pro- 
ponents of the court fled from that investigation and denied 
it, every single proponent of the court, so far as I know, voting 
against such an exposition. 

We are told that this question has been before the people for 
a long time. In a technical sense that is true; in a practical 
sense it is absolutely false. Two or three years ago we began 
discussing some sort of world court proposal. President 
Harding sent to the Senate such a proposition. It went to the 
committee, and it was generally and commonly understood that 
it had gone into cold storage. It was not discussed on this 
floor ; it was not generally discussed in the country. President 
Harding, however, proposed at least in one of his speeches, if 
not in his messages, that a most radical change should be made. 
What was that change? He sald that the court must be en- 
tirely divorced from the league, and that in order that it 
should be divorced from the league the court members then 
existing should have the right to elect their successors, and 
those in turn to elect their suecessors ; in other words, he pro- 
posed a self-perpetuating judicial oligarchy as undemocratic, 
as despotic, as infamous as was ever dreamed of in the brain 
of any man vow living or in the brain of any man who is dead. 

Following that, President Coolidge indorsed publicly all of 
the policies of President Harding, specifically stating he was 
going to carry them out, thus committing himself to this same 
proposition that the judges of the court then sitting should 
elect their successors, and those in turn their successors, and 
so on forever. That was the kind of thing that the people 
thought was pending here. So far as I was concerned, I was 
confident that such a proposition would never receive the 
serious attention of this body or of the American people. 

Moreover, we had two elections involving the question of 
our entrance into the League of Nations. The decision of the 
people in those two elections was an utter condemnation of the 
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doctrine of internationalism, for that is the new doctrine with 
which we are now confronted. So while it is technically true 
that the so-called World Court proposition has been lying 
here in the Senate, it is not true that there has been any 
such discussion carried on for such a length of time as to en- 
lighten the general public of America. I, therefore, say that 
any attempt to cut off this debate, to shorten the full right of 
discussion in the Senate, if carried out, will be an attempt at 
gag rule that will react most disastrously upon its authors 
and most unfortunately for the country. 

Mr. President, who has carried on this propaganda? Every 
great international banker who was for our entrance into the 
League of Nations is for it. Every man who has loaned money 
abroad and would like to have his foreign bonds, which he 
purchased at an enormous discount, underwritten in the blood 
and tears of America, is for it. Every foreign influence is for 
it. Nearly every individual who was for the League of Na- 
tions is for it; and the Republicans who were against the 
League of Nations are now for it because a Republican Presi- 
dent is for it. One of the strangest baskets of eggs that ever 
was carried to market is the one in which the Republican 
opponents of the League of Nations and Democratie pro- 
ponents of the League of Nations, including my distinguished 
friend from Alabama [Mr. Hertrn], are all basketed together 
and being carried to market by the hand of Calvin Coolidge 
{Laughter.] And one of the strangest sounds ever made in 
this Chamber, where there have been many strange noises, 
was that made by the Senator from Alabama when he declared 
that Calvin Coolidge had said certain things and, therefore, 
he accepted them as true. [Laughter.] 

I have the greatest respect for Mr. Coolidge; but his opinion 
carries no more weight with me since he happened to be 
elected President on a national platform which was opposed 
to internationalism than it carried before he was elected Presi 
dent. There is not a man in this body who would have 
hesitated an instant to have differed from the opinion of 
Calvin Coolidge in private life. So his assurance that this 
adventure is safe carries no more weight with me than his as- 
surance that we ought to take all of the taxes off the great 
fortunes and leave them on the small fortunes and the poorer 
people carries weight with me. I want some higher authority. 

Mr. President, with these preliminary remarks, I wish to 
direct the attention of the Senate at some length to the organi- 
zation which it is proposed we shall enter. I wish, if possible, 
to get out of the clouds and down to the question before us. 
I wish to extricate myself from that nebulous belt in which so 
many of my govod friends love to dwell, and which they com- 
monly describe as a sort of millennial period, all of which they 
promise us is going to come if we will enter this World Court. 

Mr. President, one of two propositions is true: This court 
either has a jurisdiction or it does not have a jurisdiction. A 
court with jurisdiction may be dangerous, and that danger is to 
be measured by the degree of its jurisdiction. A court without 
jurisdiction is of as little use in the economy of life as a bad 
breath or a white swelling. A court without jurisdiction is a 
court without power. A court without power is a vacuum; and 
when men are driven in defense of this proposition to the claim 
that the court has no power, they are driven to the contention 
that we propose a cipher and tell us that that cipher represents 
value, 

A court is already set up, and it is said that we will not go 
into it unless we attach a lot of reservations. If this court is 
the court of the millenium, if it is going to usher in that day 
on which my good friend from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] con- 
tinually dwells, when the lion and the lamb shall lie down to- 
gether and a little child shall lead them—and he wants us all 
to follow the little child, so why not resign your seat and send 
here some little girl about 8 years old to do the legislating ?— 
if this court will produce such results as are predicted by these 
overenthusiastic advocates, then why not join it without reserva- 
tions? Why put hobbles on the millennium? Why stay the 
march of progress? Why do you not join the grand procession? 
Why do you not unite your hosannas with those of the multi- 
tude? Why do you not proceed with it to this holy of holies, 
where all is good and sweet communion of the saints is en- 
joyed? Why do you say, “ Here is the sanctuary where virtue 
dwells and goodness makes its home, but I am not going in 
through the door. I am going to crawl halfway over the tran- 
som. I am going to be half in and half out. I do not want to 
be entirely sanctified. I just want to get my head inside the 
transom, so that I can back out of this sacred place as soon as 
it gets dangerous ” ? 

Why, Senators, when you propose to make reservations to this 
court protocol and statute you certify your heart’s belief that 
there is danger lurking there. When you say you will submit 
to no jurisdiction unless you consent in that particular case, 
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you certify that you fear the decisions of the court. ~ When you 
say that you will reserve the right to stay out on every ques- 
tion that you do not want to submit, you certify that the court 
is a doubtful court and that it might exercise its jurisdiction in 
such manner as to imperil the rights and liberties of your 
country. So you fear it while you enter it. So you say to all 
the world: “ We discredit this court in advance; we doubt it; 
we fear it”; and any denial of that statement is not an honest 
denial. 

Let us see what is in this Pandora’s box. Let 
time to analyze it. Let us understand whether it 
or nothing. Let us understand whether it 
diction or no jurisdiction. 

Let us understand one thing further: We can not treat these 
questions from the standpoint that this tribunal which is to be 
set up is to be a court of justice, for a court that has jurisdie- 
tion to do justice also has jurisdiction to do injustice. The 
power to decide a question at all is the power to decide it 
either right or wrong. So there is no guaranty that this court 
will act in favor of world peace. There is no guaranty, and 
can be none, that its decisions may not ultimately be written 
in blood. There is no guaranty that its Jurisdiction may not be 
so exercised as to forge chains for a world and destroy the 
aspirations of all men who seek to enlarge their liberties. 

Somebody—some Senator, I think, but he did not send me his 
name—sent over a note, and it contains these questions: 


us take the 
is something 
is to have a juris- 


Could we have had our independence from England if the league had 


existed, and the question had been submitted to a world court li 
the one you were speaking of? 

Could we have been free to have annexed Texas and brought that 
vast and splendid domain within the jurisdiction of a free Nation bad 
this court, or one like it, existed? 

May Canada now assert her desire for liberty and become free, 
and hope to do so with the existence of the league and under the 
decision of this court? 

Could we have emancipated Cuba had we been within the Jurisdiction 
of the court, and compelled to submit to the decision of the court? 


And to these questions which I now ask there could be added 
a large number of other questions of similar import. 


Mr. President, I say again, let us look into the structure of 
this court. 
There is no such thing as a world court. There is an 


organization which may be identified by the name “ The league 


court.” It was provided for in the league compact. It was 
created by the league pursuant to that compact. Its members 
are selected by the league or the league members. The rules 


and regulations governing the court emanate from the league. 
It can be abolished by the league. Its membership can be 


changed by the league. It is a foreign tribunal, pure and 
simple, created, dominated, and controlled solely by foreign 


nations. 

The United Stafes is not a member of the league, and had no 
voice in the creation of the court. The United States has no 
voice in the selection of any of the successors of the so-called 
judges of the court. The United States had no part in enact 
ing the rules or regulations of the court. There is no law 
governing the court except the will of its members and the 
mandates of the League of Nations. 

The proposition, therefore, is that the United States shall 
agree to submit its controversies with foreign nations to a 
tribunal created by foreign nations and composed of the dele- 
gates of foreign nations, and in which the United States has 
no adequate assurance either of membership or of voice. 
That is internationalism, and it is a miserable kind of inter- 
nationalism. 

One hundred and fifty years ago the Revolutionists fought 
to establish the complete independence and sovereignty of 
these United States. They declared they would brook no 
interference by any power on earth; that the sovereign citizens 
of the United States should alone enact the laws and control 
the policies of this Republic. They declared for an absolute 
divorce frém the monarchies of Europe. They obtained that 
divorce at Yorktown, when the British Hmpire was compelled 
to lower its flag. A little later they declared the dominance 
of the Republic upon the Western Hemisphere, and warned 
foreign nations against further aggression on this side of the 
sea; and at the same time James Monroe declared that the 
United States would not tolerate interference by European 
powers in this hemisphere. He further declared that we 
would not seek to obtrude ourselves into European contro- 
versies, and when we do obtrude ourselves into European con- 
troversies we repeal.or nullify the first article of the Monroe 
doctrine. 

For a century and a half the American Republic has ac- 
knowledged two slogans: 

Our liberties we prize and our rights we will maintain. 





ps? 
O364 
Millions for defense, and not penny for tribute. 
Accordingly, have hitherto steadfastly clung to the doc- 
trim hat the sons and daughters of America would for them- 
ely termine the policies of the Nation, and that foreign 
infl ind foreign dictation should be rejected as intolerable. 
From whence emanates the sinister argument that we 
hould si itute for these heroic doctrines a policy looking to 
isiiianimeous surrender of the rights of the American 
to the ju nent or rights of foreign powers? Who are 
thie ho would place above the American flag the bastard 
hy er of inte ttionalism Wh> preaches this doctrine? From 
mt poison fountain does it emanate? What selfish inter- 
are to be rved? What forees are these which propose 
usii us into the league court without time for consideration 
by the American people, as a gold-brieck man seeks to rush a 
ospective victim into a hasty and disastrous bargain? How 
uny people of the United States know what the league court 
When has it been analyzed generally before the American 
peal le? 
Who are the men to whom the propagandists and hired agents 
f somebody would have us submit the interests of America? 
Who are the members of this court to whom you rush with 
the fate of America in your hinds? 
\i Huber, president, of Switzerland, 
Rafael Altamira y Crevea, of Spain. 
Charles Andr Wei of France 
Lrionisio Anzilotti, of Italy. 
Antonio Sanche de Bustamante, of Cuba. 
Ike t Bannatyne, Viscount Finlay, of Great Britain 
ite ird Cornelius J. Loder, of the Netherlands, 
john Bassett Moore, a citizen of the United States, serving in a 
f ign country for foreign salary 
Didrik Galtrup Gjedde Nybolm, of Denmark, 
Yerozu Oda, of Japan 
Epitacio da Silva Pessoa, of Brazil. 
Who are the deputy judges? 
Frederick Valdemar Nikolai Beichmann, of Norway. 
Mikhailo Jovanovitech, of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 
lDbumitriu Negulescu, of Rumania, 
Wang Chung Hui, of China. 


| Laughter.] 

To these men you propose to submit questions in which 
America concerned. A few days ago I read this list of 
names, and at once offense was taken. It was said I was ap- 


is 


pealing to a low sentiment when I was asking for considera- 
tion of the names. Then it was asserted that there were a 
large number of men with foreign names, or with peculiar 


names, in our country, and that some of them had served in 
the war. I do not call this list of names to create laughter 
because of their strangeness to our ears. 


[I call them to emphasize the fact that they are a body of | 


foreign gentlemen representing foreign nations, many of them 
representing nations utterly different from ourselves, repre- 
senting codes of law utterly different from our codes of law, 
representing systems of religion entirely different from our 
systems of religion. If my friend the junior Senator from 
Alabama [{Mr. Herziin], whom I love and admire, were to 
quote the Seripture to this body over there, as he quotes it to 
us so frequently, only about three of those judges couid under- 
stand his eloquent Alabama language, and none of them 
would know what he was talking about. It is a foreign court, 
named by the representatives of foreign nations, foreign in 
tongue, foreign in religion, foreign in basie thought, foreign in 
ihe principles of civilization, foreign in every way. Yet to this 
court we propose to consign the destinies of America, or we 
propose nothing, 

It may be answered, of course, that John Bassett Moore is 
a citizen of the United States. How did he get on the court? 
He was selected by some foreign country to act as a decoy 
duck for the United States. The duck is not a very intelligent 
bird, but not one of them could ever be induced to alight in a 
pond with so transparent a decoy. John Bassett Moore may 
be there to-morrow and may be there the day after, but 
whether he is there or whether he is not there, I do not want 
John Bassett Moore or any other man to decide questions 
that concern America vitally. No body but an American 
tribunal created by the American people should decide such 
questions, 

How would you gentlemen like to be sitting shivering in 
your chairs six months from now awaiting the decision of the 
World Court on some question involving the great interests 
America, and speculating on how Yorozu Oda is going to 
vole on that question? How would you feel if you thought 


ol 


your fate depended upon the gentleman who bears the eupho- 
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nious name of Dionisio Anzilotti, or Didrik Galtrup Gijedde 
Nyholm, of Denmark, or Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante, of 
Cuba? Or, dropping down to the deputy judges who might 
be summoned, how would you like to have a question involv- 
ing the Monroe doctrine settled by Mikhailo Javanovid or 
Dumitriu Negulescu or Wang Chung Hui? 

Of course, I do not pronounce these names correctly, but if 
you enter the World Court you will have to learn how to pro- 
nounce them, and you will have to wait in breathless suspense 
the votes of these gentlemen when your country's fate is in- 
volved. 

1 cast no imputations upon these men. I do not care how 
exalted they may be in their respective countries; and I 
respect the countries of the earth. I do not care how earnest 
They are not bone of 
our bone; they are not flesh of our flesh; they are not wedded 
our systems of law. They do not think as we think in 
They live under entirely different forms of goy- 
ernment, and, as I shall show later on, those governments have 
interests ubsolutely opposed to the interests of the United 
States, and these judges will respond to the interests of their 
countries. 

It is true that one of them, the gentleman from Japan, sug- 
gested that that would not be true, because, he said, the 
judges might be deified, and he said that in one of the solemn 
conventions of jurists who devised the statutes of the league 
court. If anybody disputes that I can produce the official 
record. He suggested that the judges could always be put 
in a position to be just by being deified, a doctrine not for- 
eign at all to the philosophy of Japan, where they deify their 
ancestors and worship the ghosts of their departed. 

It is to this body you propose to consign the fate of the 
United States, or you are playing battledore and shuttlecock 
with words and setting up a shadow and telling us that shadow 
will produce peace in the world and stop all wars, and yet 
you are saying that it does not possess power. 

Mr. President, there were some internationalists in this 
country during the war. There were some internationalists in 
other countries. There is an international movement on. 
There are societies that were organized in Europe many years 
ago by Andrew Carnegie, whose estate’s money is being ex- 
pended to-day for propaganda for the very ideas he taught. 
There were people during the war who said that they believed 
in international peace and that they would not support this 
Government in the contest. We sent most of them to the peni- 
tentiary. There are people to-day who condemn the Bolshevists 
for, as they claim, teaching Bolshevism to the world, teaching 
it in the form that there should be no national adherence and 
no national life, but that we should all be some sort of a gen- 


| eral congiomerate. 


I can net draw the line in principle between the doctrine of 
the Bolshevist or the proletariat who teaches that kind of in- 
ternationalism, and the doctrine and philosophy taught by An- 
drew Carnegie, taught by his money, and taught by some men 
very close to this Chamber that we must sink our nationality 
into the vortex of the world and that we shall sacrifice Ameri- 
can interests in the interests of the world at large. 

For my part, when the world is on one side and America 
on the other, I shall think only of my country, for I shall know 
that when the light of America goes out the darkness of 
tyranny will return to the earth, and that there is no greater 
jeopardy to human freedom and no greater blow that can be 
struck to mankind in general than to impair the majesty and 
power of the leadership of this Nation. 

Mr. President, I have made some reference to Mr. Carnegie. 
I hesitate to speak of a man who is dead. I speak of it now 
because he is largely the author of this movement. I speak 
of it because his money is now being expended in carrying on 
the propaganda. Therefore, that which he said when living 
and which is perpetuated by his dead hands, which lies largely 
at the basis of this doctrine of internationalism that is now 
being taught, is pertinent to the question, and I want to lay 
that article before the Senate. 

In the article Mr. Carnegie laments the fact that we have 
rebelled against Great Britain. In the article he argues there 
was not sufficient cause. In the article he demands that the 
United States shall return to the mother country. Following 
that article he organized these societies all over the world 
and helped to finance them, and some of them are functioning 
to-day. 

I send to the desk and ask to have read as a part of my 
remarks the article of Andrew Carnegie printed in the North 
American Review in 1893. True to his faith he returned to 
his native soil to die. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
read as requested, 


Without objection, the Clerk will 








The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
A Look AHEAD 


(This article is the closing chapter of the new edition of Triumphant 
Democracy, embracing the results of the 1890 census, which is soon to 
ed by Messrs. 


be isst Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


(By Andrew Carnegie) 
I think one excusable who has been compelled to live for months 


among figures and hard facts and record only the past if, his task ac- 
complished, 


to be is considered, and where, being no longer bound by results 
achieved, he is fancy free. 
I have taken this privilege freely for myself in this closing chapter, 


and, Utopian as the dream may seem, I place on record my bellef that 
it is one day to become a reality. 

Until a little more than a hundred years ago the English-speaking 
race dwelt in unity, the American being as much a citizen of 
Britain as the Scotsman, Welshman, or Irishman. A difference unhap 
pily arose under the British Constitution, their common heritage, as to 
the right of the citizens of the older part of the state to tax their 
fellows the part across the without their consent; but 
separation was not contemplated by Washington, Franklin, Adams, Jef 
ferson, Jay, and other leaders, On the contrary, these great men never 
ceased to proclaim their loyalty to and their desire to remain part of 
Britain, and they disclaimed any idea of separation, which was, indeed, 
accepted at last, but only when forced upon them as a sad necessity 
from which there was no honorable escape if they were to maintain the 
rights they had acquired not as American but as British citizens. 

On the other hand, the motherland, which forced the issue upon her 
loyal citizens in America, sees nothing more clearly to-day than that 
she was in error, and that she converted a constitutional agitation for 
redress of grievances into a question of patriotic resistance to the exer 
cise of unconstitutional power, an issue which Britons have never been 
slow to accept and have never failed successfully to meet. There is no 
British statesman who does not feel that if the Britons in America had 
not resisted taxation without representation and fought out the Issue to 
the end they would have been false to the blood in their veins. 

I desire to give my readers in the old land and in the new some idea 
of the position of the two parties after the difference between them 
arose, 

The following quotations from the credentials presented by the dele- 
gates from several of the American Provinces to the First Continental 
Congress, organized September 5, 1774, show the spirit which then 
prevailed. 

Delegates from the Province of New Hampshire were instructed— 
“To secure and perpetuate their [the Colonies’] rights, liberties, 
and privileges and to restore that peace, harmony, and mutual confi 
dence which once happily subsisted between the parent country and her 
Colonies.” 

Those of the Province of Massachusetts 
Adams among them, were charged to seek— 
“The restoration of union and harmony between Great Britain and the 
Colonies, most ardently desired by all good men.” 

The great Province of Pennsylvania sent delegates for conference— 
“And for establishing that union and harmony between Great Britain 
and the Colonies which is indispensably necessary to the welfare and 
happiness of both.” 

Virginia wished its delegates, among 
dolph, and Lee 
“To secure British America from the ravage and ruin of arbitrary 
taxes and speedily to procure the return of that harmony and union so 
beneficial to the whole empire and so ardently desired by all British 
America.” 

We quote now from addresses and petitions adopted by the Conti- 
nental Congress. 

From an address to the people of Great Britain, approved October 21, 
1774, and written, according to Jefferson, by John Jay: 

“We believe there is yet much virtue, much justice, much public 
spirit in the English nation. To that justice we now appeal. You have 
been told that we are seditious, impatient of government, and desirous 
of independency. Be assured that these are not facts but calumnies. 
Permit us to be as free as yourselves, and we shall ever esteem a union 
with you to be our greatest glory and our greatest happiness.” 

From the petition of the Congress to the King: 

“We ask but for peace, liberty, and safety. We wish not a diminu- 
tion of the prerogative, nor do we solicit the grant of any new right 
in our favor. Your royal authority over us, and our connection with 
Great Britain, we shall always carefully and zealously endeavor to 
support and nraintain.” 

On Monday, June 12, 1775, the Second Continental Congress passed 
a resolution for a fast, the Battles of Lexington and Concord having 
just taken place, seeking aid— 


“To avert those desolating judgments with which we are threatened, 
and to bless our rightful sovereign, King George III.” 


together 


in newer sea 


to 


Bay, Samuel and John 


whom were Washington, Ran- 


he indulges in a look ahead, where not what is but what Is | 
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From the declaration of Congress, setting forth the causes and 
necessity of taking up arms, adopted July 6, 1775, a few weeks after 
the Battle of Bunker Hill: 

“Lest this declaration should disquiet the minds of our friends 
and fellow subjects in any part of the Empire, we assure them that 


we mean not to dissolve that union which has so long and so happily 
subsisted between and we sincerely wish to restored. 
We have not raised armies with ambitions designs of separating from 
Great Britain and establishing independent We fight not for 
glory or for conquest.” 


us which see 


states, 


From the petition to the King dated July 8, 1775, signed by the 
Members of the Congress present 

“Attached to Your Majesty's person, family, and government with 
all the devotion that principle and affection can inspire, connected 
with Great Britain by the strongest ties that can unite societies, and 
deploring every event that tends in any degree to weaken them, we 
solemnly assure Your Majesty that we not only most ardently desire 
the former barmony between her and these colonies may be restored, 
but that a concord may be established between them wpon so firm 
a basis as to perpetuate its blessings, uninterrupted by any future 
dissensions, to succeeding generations in both countries.’ 


I'rom an address to the inhabitants of Great Britain, also 


the Congress July 8: 


idopted by 

“* We are accused of aiming at independence; 
tion supported? By 
tions. * * * Yet give us leave most solemnly 
we have not yet sight of the had 
a reconciliation on constitutional principles, and a restora 
tion of that friendly intercourse, which, to the advantage of both, we 
till lately maintained.” 


how 
ministers, 


to 


but is this accusa 


the allegations of your not 


by our ac- 
that 


view, 


ussure you 


lost object we have ever in 


with 


you 


Thomas Jefferson wrote: 


“* * * I am sincerely one of those and would rather 


dependence on Great Britain, properly lMmited, than on any 
earth, or than on no nation. 


be in 


nation on 


Believe me, dear sir, there is not in the British Empire a man 
who more cordially loves a union with Great Britain than I do.” 
Benjamin Franklin testified before the committee of the House 


of Commons: 

“They [the colonists] consider themselves as a part of the 
Empire, and as haying common with it; they may be 
looked on but do net consider ‘themselves 
as such. They are zealous for the honor and prosperity of this nation; 
and, while they are well used, will always be ready to support it as 
far as their little power goes.”"—From the Life of 
Bigelow. Lippincott. Vol. I, page 495. 

On July 13, 1774, Jay was appointed a member of a committee of 
New York citizens to draw up resolutions on the nonimportation policy. 
This committee reported : 

“That it is our greatest happiness and glory to have been born 
British subjects, and that we wish nothing more ardently than to live 
and die as such;” that “the act for blocking up the port of Boston 
is * * * gubversive of every idea of British liberty;” and that it 
should be left to the proposed Congress to determine the question of 
nonimportation, which would be justified only by “dire necessity.” 
John Jay, by George Pellew, pages 31 and 32. 

While the British-Americans were thus proclaiming their love, affec- 
tion, and loyalty for the parent land, and pleading for British rights 
and the union, we turn to those in Britain who are now regarded 
the greatest and wisest statesmen of that time. Hear the 
Pitt : 

“It is my opinion that this kingdom has no right to lay a tax upon 
the Colonies. At the same time I assert the authority of this Kingdem 
over the Colonies to be sovereign and supreme, in every circumstance 
of government and legislation whatsoever. They are the subjects of 
this Kingdom equally entitled with yourselves to all the natural rights 
of mankind, and the peculiar privileges of Englishmen; equally bound 
by its laws and equally participating in the constitution of this free 
country. The Americans are the sons, not the bastards of England. 
Taxation is no part of the governing or legislative power. The taxes 
are a voluntary gift and grant of the commons alone. * * * 
When, therefore, in this house we give and grant, we give and grant 
what is our own. But in an American tax, what do we do? We, 
Your Majesty's commons for Great Britain, give and grant to Your 
Majesty, what? Our own property? No. We give and grant to 
Your Majesty the property of Your Majesty's commons in America. 
It is an absurdity in terms.”—From a speech by William Pitt, after- 
wards Lord Chatham, in the House of Commons, January 16, 1776. 

Let us hear Burke: 

“No man ever doubted that the commodity of tea could bear an 
imposition of 3 pence. But no commodity will 


british 
one interest 


here as foreigners, they 


Franklin, by John 


as 


words of 


bear 3 penre, or 
will bear a penny, when the general feelings of men are irritated, 
and 2,000,000 of people are resolved not to pay. The feelings of 


the Colonies were formerly the feelings of Great Britain. Theirs were 
formerly the feelings of Mr. Hampden when called upon for the pay- 
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ment of 20 shillings. Would 20 shillings have ruined Mr. Hampden’s 
fortune? No; but the payment of half 20 shillings, on the principle 
lemanded, would have made him a slave.” 
. * + * * 2 * 
iin and ain revert to your own principles—seek peace and 
ensue jt leave America, if she has taxable matter in her, to tax her 
self Tam n here going into the distinctions of rights, not attempt- 
ing to mark their boundaries, I do not enter into these metaphysical 
distinctions; I hate the very sound of them. Leave the Americans as 
thie nelently stood, and these distinctions, born of our unhappy | 
cor t, will die along with it They and we, and they and our an 
ors, bave been happy under that system Let the memory of all 
actior in contradiction to that good old mode, on both sides, be 
extinguished forever Be content to bind America by laws of trade; 
i have always done it let this be your reason for binding their 
trad Do not burden them by taxe you were not used to do so 
from the beginning lat this be your reason for not taxing. These 
the arguments of states and kingdoms. Leave the rest to the 
echools, for there only they may be discussed with safety.”’——From 
“x speech on American taxation, delivered in the House of Commons 
\pril 10, 1774 
Horace Walpole said 
You will not be surprised that I am what I always was, a zealot 
for liberty in every part of the globe, and consequently that I most 
heartily wish success to the Americans They have hitherto not made 
one blunder; and the administration have made a thousand, besides 
the two capital ones of first provoking and then of uniting the | 
Colonies. The latter seem to bave as good heads and hearts as we 
want both.” From a letter to Horace Mann, dated September 7, 1775. 
Ilorace Walpole and His World, Scribner's, page 152. 
In a letter dated February 17, 1779, Horace Walpole says: 
“ Liberty has still a continent (America) to exist in. I do not care 
fn straw who is minister in this abandoned country. It is the good 
old cause of freedom that I have at heart.” 


Isaac 
Lord 
tea duty 


Barré, member of Parliament, 1761 to 1790, said, in reply to 
that he would never think of repealing the 
America prostrate at his feet: 

this is not 


North's declaration 
until he saw 

“To effect 
a numerous, a 


so easy as some imagine; the Americans are 
respectable, a hardy, a free people. But were it ever 
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eo easy, does any friend to his country really wish to see America 
thus humbled? In such a situation she would serve only as a monu- 
ment of your arrogance and your folly. For my part, the America 
I wish to see is America increasing and prosperous, raising her head 
in graceful dignity, with freedom and firmness asserting her rights 
at your bar, vindicating her liberties, pleading ber services, and con- 
scious of her merit. This is the America that will have spirit to 
fight your battles, to sustain you when hard pushed by some prevail- 
ing foe, and by her industry will be able to consume your manufac- 
tures, support your trade, and pour wealth and splendor into your | 
towns and cities. If we do not change our conduct toward her, 


America will be torn from our side. * * ®* Unless you repeal this 


law, you run the risk of losing America.” 

David Hartley, member of Parliament for Kingston-upon-Hull, in 
a speech in the house, May 15, 1777, concluded with these prophetic 
words : 

‘* © © | will venture to prophesy that the principles of a 


federal alliance are the only terms of peace that ever will and 
ever ought to obtain between the two countries.” 


On November Mr. Hartley concluded another speech with 
these 


that 


2, 1775, 
words: 

Let the only contention henceforward between Great Britain and 
America be, which shall exceed the other in zeal for establishing the 
fundamental rights of liberty for all mankind.” 

Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph, in 1774, made a speech 
intended to have been spoken on the bill for altering the charters of 


Jonathan 


the Colonies of Massachusetts Bay: 

‘Let them continue to enjoy the liberty cur fathers gave them. 
Gave them, did I say? They are coheirs of liberty with ourselves; 
nd their portion of the inheritance has been much better looked 
after than ours. My Lords, I look upon North America as the only 
great nursery of freemen now left upon the face of the earth. But 


whatever may be our future fate, the greatest glory that attends this 
country, a greater than any other nation ever acquired, is to have 
formed and nursed up to such a state of happiness those Colonies 
whom we are now so eager to butcher.” 

Both Briton and American being now fully agreed that those who 
made the attempt to tax without giving the right of representation 
wrong, and that in resisting this the colonists vindicated their 
rights as British citizens and therefore only did their duty, the ques- 
tion arises, Is a separation thus forced upon one of the parties, and 
now thue deeply regretted by the other, to be permanent? 


were 


I can not think so, and I crave permission to adduce some con- 
siderations in support of my belief that the future is certainly to 
see a reunion of the separated parts and once again a common 


citizenship. 


| trait. 


| the Atlantic are rapidly becoming the same. 
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First. In race—and there Is a great deal in race—the American 
remains three-fourths purely British. The mixture of the German, 
which constitutes substantially all of the remainder, though not 


strictly British, is yet Germanic. The Briton of to-day is himself com- 
posed In large measure of the Germanic element, and German, Briton, 
and American are all of the Teutonic race. 

The amount of blood other than Anglo-Saxon and Germanic which 
has entered into the American is almost too trifling to deserve notice, 
and has been absorbed without changing him in any fundamentaad 
The American remains British, differing less from the Britom 
than the Irishman, Scotsman, Welshman, and Englishman differ from 
each other. Englishmen, Scotsmen, Welshmen, and Irishmen are all 
Britons, and the American (a term which of course includes the 
Canadian) entering among these would be as near the common type 
resulting from a union of the five as any of the other parts. Indeed, 
the American in many respects resembles the Scotsman more than the 
Englishman does, and he also in other respects resembles the English- 
man more than does the Scot. He resembles both Englishman and 
Scot much more than the Irishman resembles either. His intro- 
duction into a common British-American citizenship would not produce 
a resultant differing greatly from that of the present union of Scot, 
Welshman, Irishman, and Englishman. The action of a Congress 
elected by all these elements would not differ much upon funda- 
mental questions affecting the rights, liberties, and privileges of the 
people from a Congress of Americans sitting in Washington, or of 
Canadians in Ottawa, or from the action of a British Parliament 
similarly elected sitting in London. No citizen of any of the present 
States, either British or American, would have reason to fear the 
loss of anything which he now holds dear. He could rest securely 
in the belief that his fellows of the other States could be trusted so 
to act that the united mass would not oscillate. 

A feeling of confidence in each other among the respective commun- 
ities of the race in Great Britain and America may be expected to 
grow as political institutions continue to assimilate. 

It is to be noted that only in the region of political ideas is there 
dissimilarity, for no rupture whatever between the parts has ever 
taken place in language, literature, religion, or law. In these uni- 
formity has always existed; although separated politically the unity 
of the parts has never been disturbed in these strong, cohesive, and 
cementing links. The books and periodicals read upon both sides of 
The decision of one 


court is good law in all. Language remains uniform, every approved 


| change in one part of the great realm rapidly being adopted through- 


out the English-speaking world. Religious ideas are the common prop- 
erty of the race. There seems nothing, therefore, to keep the sections 
of the race apart, but everything to reunite them. 

Second. No one questions that if, instead of 1,800 miles of water be- 
tween America and Britain, there lay another Mississippi Valley, the 
English-speaking race would be one politically, since the federal system 
of government has proved that immense areas can be successfully gov- 
erned under one head, and can exist as one power, the freest govern- 
ment of the parts producing the strongest government of the whole. 
The difference of land and water lying between people has hitherto 
been great, and, in the words of the poet, instead of mountains, we 
can say that— 

“ Oceans interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.” 


This is quite true of the past; but oceans no longer constitute 
barriers between nations, These already furnish the cheapest of all 
modes of communication between men. It has been my good fortune 
recently to travel from the Pacific coast to Britain. The journey 
from San Francisco to New York was made in a moving hotel, in 
which our party traveled for six weeks and had every want supplied, 
The time necessary for the trip is five days. The other half of the 
journey, after a short rest at the halfway house, New York, was 
performed in one of the best ocean greyhounds, the time consumed 
from land to land being only a few hours more than that required for 
the journey from San Francisco to New York. Over land and over 
sea we had traveled under the best conditions of to-day. No luxury 
was wanting. The moving hotel over the land was the best of its 
kind, as was the moving hotel over the water. The ocean voyage was 
by far the less fatiguing and in every respect more comfortable than 
the overland journey, 

The future is, probably, to render travel by sea, if not quite as fast, 
yet more comfortable to people in general than land travel can pos- 
sibly be made. The delegate to a conference at Washington, leaving 
Liverpool or Southampton, now reaches that city in just about the 
same time as the delegate from San Francisco, Seattle, or Victoria, on 
the Pacific coast. At the time England and Scotland were united 
members of Parliament from the north of Scotland required as long 
to reach London. A short time ago many of the American Representa- 
tives to Congress consumed more time in reaching Washington than 
either of these. The time required is being lessened every year. The 


next three months are to see both the ocean and the land journey, 
materially reduced, 
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Third. The telegraph connecting London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Car- | States in many instances as ballast for nothing. The freight charge 
diff, New Orleans, San Francisco, New York, Washington, Montreal, | is generally trifling. I do not hesitate to say that r ion would 
Quebec, and Ottawa, bringing all into instantaneous communication, | bring with It such demand for Eritish products as would tax the present 
is the most important factor in rendering political reunion possible, | capacity of Britain to the utmost, for the products of continental 





and I venture to say inevitable. Without this agency it might well | nations, which now compete so seriously with Britain, would be almost 


be doubted whether one central authority could act for all the scattered | excluded, even by a tariff strictly for revenve. There would not be an 
parts, but when events and problems as they arise, and the discus- | idle mine, furnace, or factory in the land rhe consumption of coal 
sions upon them at the center, can be instantly known at the extremi- | in the United States is already greater than in Britain; of irom and 
ties, and become everywhere the subject of contemporaneous debate | Steel it is now fully double Our consumption of tin plate exceeds 
and consideration, thus permitting the center to influence the extremt- that of all the rest of the world. The imports of British textile fabri 
ties and the extremities to respond to the center, the pulse beat of | grow year after year rhese never were so great as at present The 
the entire Nation can be constantly felt by the Government and all the only nation which is taking more and more of British products ts the 
people. No matter where the capital may be, it must still be omni-| Republic. The American market is enormous and constantly expand 
present and in touch with all parts of the confederacy. Time ts there- ing. {t is in vain that people in Britain hope for any radical change in 
fore no longer to be taken into account at all, and distance means but | the tariff laws.’ No party in the United States can or will make many 
little when all can instantly hear everything that transpires. material changes in these Revenue will continue to be raised by 
Fourth, The advantages of a race confederation are so numerous duties upon imports as at present and caiefly upon the fine textile 
and so obvious that one scarcely knows how to begin their enumera | fabrics—the luxuries of the rich. There can be little question that 
tion. Consider its defensive power. A reunion of the reset Se would so certainly insure the permanent prosperit f Britain 
cans, consisting to-day of 108,000,000, which 50 years hence will | #% fee access to the American market, which can be effected so easily 
number more than 200,000,000, would be unassailable upon land by through reunion, which would ulso bring with it enhanced to 
any power or combination of powers that It is possible to create. W e | land as the result of prosperity in all branches of British trade and 
need not, therefore, take info account attacks upon the land; as for industry; and were Britain and America again one, the American 
the water, the combined fleets would sweep the seas. The new nation | would find the former the best summer home within his reach. Many 


rou ‘chase suc ‘ > here an ecure fo hemss » he e 
would dominate the world and banish from the earth its greatest | WoUld purchase such homes there and secure for themselves the 4 


stain—the murder of men by men. It would be the arbiter between 
nations and enforce the peaceful settlement of all quarrels, saying to 
any disputants who threatened to draw the sword: 


lights of a beneficial change of climate and contact with a thousand 
sources of sweet influences only to be gained in the old home of the 
race. The prophecy of the Spectator, made many years ago and just 
repeated, would be fully realized, that the British-American would find 


“Hold! I command you both; the old home his “ restful park.” It is not going too far to say that 
The one that stirs makes me his foe. every kind of property in the sceptered isle and every business interest 
Unfold to me the cause of quarrel, would be permanently doubled in value by reunion, 

And I will judge betwixt you.” I do not shut my eyes to the fact that reunion, bringing free entran 


Such a giant among pigmies as the Re-United States would never of British products, would cause serious disturbance to many manu 
‘ ‘ athe 5 5 Staces ui 

Poy oe ine | sree TT ha > eoas shi . ee i 
need to exert its power, but only to intimate its wishes and decisions, fas suEmng inte rests near the Atlantl coast, which have been bu It up 
It would be unnecessary for any power to maintain either a great | under the protective system. But, sensitive as the American is said to 


standing army or a great navy. The smaller nations, having discovered | be to the influence of the dollar, there is a chord in his nat ir the 
that they would not be permitted to disturb the peace of the world, patriots ve = neh mere sensitive un. = dndeing. trem ms 
would naturally disarm. There would be no use in maintaining large | knowledge of the American manufacturers, there are few who would 
forces either for attack or defense when the Anglo-American had } not gladly make the necessary pecuniary sacrifices to bring about a 
determined that no one should attack. I believe that the wisdom reunion of the old home and the new. There would be some oppo 


tion, of course, from those pecuniarily interested, but this would be 
silenced by the chorus of approval from the people in general No 
private interests or interests of a class or of a section of what would 
then be our common country would or should be allowed to obstruct a 
|} consummation so devoutly to be wished. 

If the question be judged in Britain by the material benefits certain 


of the reunited nation and its regard for others would be so great as 
to give it such moral ascendancy that there would be no disposition | 
upon the part of any power to appeal from its decisions. All would | 
acquire the habit of settling disputes by an appeal to this supreme 
tribunal, the friend of all, the enemy of none, without thought of ever 
going beyond its decrees. 





tp e : ‘ 2 * to flow from it, never in all her history was such enormous material 

I ifth. There are higher, though perhaps not more powerful, consid- gain within her reach, and never os.much as now bas the future © 
erations than the material benefits involved in reunion. Regarding tion of Britain so urgently required just such an ass all eal hie 
these I should like Britons to consider what the proposed reunion tinued prosperity. The development of manufactures in other lands 
means. Not the most sanguine advocate of “imperial federation seriously menaces her future. She bas already lost much i) ea 
dares to intimate that the federation he dreams of would free the manufacture, which I fear is never to be regained. The product of iron 
markets of all its members to each other. This question can not even | has falien from nearly nine to less than seven millions of ton a tae 


be discussed when the imperial conferences meet. If it be introduced, 
it is judiciously shelved. Sut an Anglo-American reunion brings 
free entry here of all British products as a matter of course. The 

richest market in the world is opened to Britain free of all duty 

by a stroke of the pen. No tax can be laid upon products of any 

part of the union, even for revenue, although under “free trade” 

such taxes might still exist. What would not trade with the Re- 

public “duty free’ mean to the linen, woolen, iron, and steel indus- 

tries of Scotland, to the tin-plate manufacturers of Wales, to the! to draw food for her people. This is precisely what reunion « 
woolen and cotton, coal, tron, cutlery, and steel industries of England? ; 


decreases written too often in her trade statistics which might be 
charged to the ebb and flow of industrial affairs were they not accom 
panied by startling increases in like branches in competing nations 

Her position is the most artificial of all nations, isiands that 
can not grow half enough of food to feed her people, but which 
produce double the amount of manufactured articles they can con 
sume. Such a nation in order to be secure of her future must 
have a market for these surplus articles and more land from which 


y the most valuable and the most rapidly increasing market in the 
It would mean prosperity to every industry in the United Kingdom, 


world for her manufactures, and the richest soll for the production 
and this in turn would mean renewed prosperity to the agricultural | o¢ the food she requires. Reunion restores her to ownership in hun 
interest, now so sorely depressed. 


dreds of millions of acres of fresh, fertile soil, the like of which Is 
elsewhere unknown, reopens a market for her manufactures suflicient 
even to-day to absorb all her surplus. 

Reunion will further benefit the United Kingdom in regard to debt 
and taxation, potent factors in the industrial race of nations. ‘The 
national debt per capita of the United States, amounts to $14, that 
of Britain to $88, that of Canada to $48. The percentage of taxa- 
tion tin the United States, national, State, and local, to earnings was 
5.04 last decade; in the United Kingdom, 9.03—nearly double 
When the union is restored it will be upon the basis of uniting aiso 
the national debts as they stand, and making all a common oblics 
tion of the union, so that the United Kingdom would be relieved at 
once of the greater portion of its national debt, and of at least one 
half of all its present heavy taxation, even if no reduction of ex- 
penditure resulted from baving one general government, one army and 
navy instead of two. About one-fourth of all national taxation in 
recent years in the Republic has gone in payment of debt, and a 
much greater proportion recently for pensions, which are temporary 


Few except those engaged in manufacturing realize the position of 
Britain as a manufacturer in regard to the American market. The 
ocean, which many are still apt to consider a barrier between the two 
countries, is the very agency which brings them so close and will ulti- 
mately bind them together. Coal, iron, steel, and all kinds of mer- 
chandise from Britain reach American ports more cheaply than Amert- 
can manufactures produced within a hundred miles of these ports. 
Thus the coal, iron, and steel from Glasgow, Hull, Newcastle, or Liver- 
pool reach the cities of New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, Richmond, 
taltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and Portland more cheaply 
than the same articles mined or manufactured in Pennsylvania, Obio, 
Tennessee, or Alabama, the land carriage from these States being far 
greater than the ocean carriage from Great Britain. To the whole 
Pacific coast Britain is so much nearer in cost as to give her under 
reunion the complete command of that market. In the event of re- 
union, the American manufacturers would supply the interior of the 
country, but the great populations skirting the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Pacific coast would receive their manufactured articles chiefly from | so that the current expenses of the general government will after a 
Britain. The heavy products are taken from Britain to the United time not require more than one-half the present amount of taxation. 
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The only course for Britain seems to be reunion with her giant 
child, or sure decline to a secondary place, and then to comparative 
insignificance in the future annals of the English-speaking race, 


which is to increase so rapidly in America. Heaven forbid that she 
who has been and yet is so great, and still so deeply reverenced, 
shonld unwisely choose continued separation and tread a by-path 
apart leading to an inglorious career Let her statesmen study the 
situation, therefore, and learn that reunion with her American chil- 
dren is the only sure way to prevent continued decline. Reunited 
with these, Britain takes a new lease of prosperity; decline Is ar- 
rested and increase begins 

Sixth. The influence upon the individual citizen of power in the 
state and especially of power used for great and good ends is im- 
measurable. The conquering Briton has conquered more and more 
easily as he bas had behind him more and more of a record of 

hievements of his race “TI am a Roman citizen” was a boast 
which made him who uttered it not only a greater Roman but a 
greater in. To develop heroes there must be occasions for heroism. 


To develop statesmen the state must have a great part to play in the 


world. Had the Republic remained a mere colony it would never 
have discovered its Franklin, Adams, Hamilton, and Hancock, and 
what would the world have known of Washington; what part could 
he have ever played to make him Washington? What would the 
world have known of that genius Lincoln, the greatest statesman of 
the century, or of many centuries, had he not been called upon to 
preserve the Republic, and with a stroke of the pen to make 


4.000.000 slaves freemen? In Hke manner Hampden, Pym, Elliott and 


Cromwell would have remained comparatively obscure men but for 
the part which it was possible for them to play upon so large 
an stage as Britain. What the British boy grows to be as a citizen 
lnrgely depends upon how he is fashioned by knowing and dwell- 
ing upon the history of his country’s triumphs and of its leaders 
in the past. What would the American boy become as a citizen 
if he had not his Washington and other Revolutionary heroes to 
Inspire him, and cause the blood to tingle in his veins as he reads 
the story of his country’s struggle for independence? What kind 
of a man would the Scotsman be if bereft of the glorious history 
of his country and its sacrifices for the cause of civil and religious 
Jiberty? We is fed upon and becomes part of Wallace, Knox, and 
Burns. Every state should aim to be great and powerful, and 
noble in the exercise of its power, because power in the state, 
nobly exercised, is the strongest influence in producing good and 
patriotic cltizens. Every citizen, being a constituent part of the 
state under democracy, partakes in some measure of its «greatness. 
A small and petty political unity tends to breed small and petty 
men of all classes; dealing with great affairs broadens and elevates 
the character. All these and many other considerations plead for 
reunion 


Let us now consider the position and feelings of the various parts 


of the English-speaking world toward reunion, beginning with Canada. 
Canada would undoubtedly favor reunion. She would gladly reenter 
a race federation of which Britain and the United States were again 


the other members. Therefore it can be sald of her: “ She is ready.” 


Touching the United States, we find the American Union constantly 


adding States. The original 18 have now swollen to 44. Other 
States, now in process of formation, will soon raise the number 
to 50. So quietly are these admissions made that the Nation is 
scarcely aware of them. <A convention of the people of a Territory 


1 
decide 


bill 


member 


s to ask admission to the Union as a State; Congress passes a 
few lines, which the President signs, admitting the new 
Elections are held in the new State for governor, membérs of 


“9 
a Siate legislature, and officers of the State, and also for Representa- 


of a 
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tion as a State among the proposed States of the great reunion would 
be more desirable and infinitely more exalted and more independent 
in every respect than her present position as a State in the small 
union of England, Ireland, and Wales. And not one particle would 
she be less distinctively Scotland than she is Scotland to-day. Indeed, 
she would be more Scotland than she is now Scotland, because the 
rights which a State in the reunion would hold are the rights of 
sovereignty. She would be supreme within her borders with a national 
parliament and full control over her land, her church, her education. 
and all her national institutions. She would only surrender to a 
general parliament control of certain stated affairs of an international 
character. After a short campaign of explanation throughout my na- 
tive land I am confident we should be able to say of Scotland, “ She 
is ready "; and what Scotland requires is all that Wales requires, when 
of her we could also say, “She is ready.” Her status would also be 
raised, not depressed, by reentering the greater union, Scotland would 
be more Scotland, Ireland more Ireland, Wales more Wales than they 
are at present. What great difference would it make to Wales, Ire- 
land, and Scotland if their representatives to the supreme council 
Yet this is all 
the change that would be required, and for this they would have 
insured to them all the rights of independent States and free access 
to the only market which can make and keep them prosperous. 

The sole remaining member is England, and we confess that much 
has to be accomplished in the way of change before she can be 
induced to again accept the headship of the race as the oldest and 
most revered member in a great reunion which, however, she could 
not expect to dominate as she now dominates the present union of the 
three small States, containing less than one-third of her own population, 
which constitute with her the United Kingdom. But the greater union 
would be one in which although she could not be all-powerful, yet she 
would undoubtedly be first, and regarded with all the deference due 
to age and motherhood. 

At first glance the Briton who considers this question may feel that 
the proposed reunion would involve the giving up of his separate 
nationality, with its unequaled history, its triumphs, and all that 
makes the sceptered isle the object of his love and admiration. There 
is nothing whatever in this. Not a line of the long scroll would be 
dimmed, not a word erased. The past can not be obscured, and the 


| future, under the proposed reunion with the other branches of her 


tives and Senators. The latter make their appearance in Washington, 
present their credentials, take the oath and their seat in the national 
councils, There is nothing more to be done. The State attends to | 
all its internal affuirs, and the General Government attends to all 


general matters, The American people are favorable to the extension 


of national boundaries. 


No evil, but great good, has come from every 


succeeding addition to their union. Therefore a proposition to reunite 
Britain and the Republic would not seem anything novel to them. 
They are used to territorial extension. 

The reunion idea would be hailed with enthusiasm. No idea yet 


promulgated since the formation of union would create such unalloyed 


satisfaction, It would sweep the country. Ne party would oppose, 


each would try to excel the other in approval. Therefore as of Can- 
uda so of the Republic we can say: “ She is ready.” 

Here we have two members out of the three secured. As far as 
these are concerned, the question might be raised to-morrew. It is 


only when we approach the old home that we are compelled to recog- 
nize that it is not yet ripe for reunion. But this can not even be said 
of all In one of the islands a preposal to become 
part of the great British-Amwerican nation would be hailed with delight. 
We can safely say of Ireland: “ She is ready.” 

The position of Scotland in the United Kingdom is that of a small 
State overshadowed by a great one. She is dissatisfied and is to-day 
demanding power to govern herself after her own ideas. Her posi- 


of its members. 


own race, may be trusted to be grander than the past, as the power 
and career of the reunited nation must be greater than that of any 
of its branches. Officials may be expected to denounce the idea of 
reunion, fearing that their positions under the new régime would 
be, not less dignified, but less likely to be theirs. But the people of 
Britain have no cause to fear that anything would be taken from 
them, and every reason to see that much would be added. We observe 
in the history of the world that patriotism is ever expansive. Cen- 
turies ago the people of Perugia and Assisi, 15 miles apart, were 
deadly enemies, attacked each other, and played at making war and 
treaties. Even St. Francis was wounded in one of these campaigns. 
The patriotism of the Perugian and the Assisian could not embrace 
an area so great as 15 miles. To-day patriotism stretches over hun- 
dreds of miles, in some cases thousands of miles, and does not lose 
but gain in intensity as it covers a wider area. There is more to 
be patriotic about. The patriotism of to-day, which melts when pushed 
beyond the shores of the island of Britain, may safely be trusted to 
partake in the near future of the expansive quality. It will soon 
grow and cover the doings of the race wherever situated, beyond the 
bounds of the old home. Professor Freeman, under the influence of 


this wider and nobler patriotism, has already been compelled to 
declare : 
“He is no Englishman at heart, he has no true feeling of the 


abiding tie of kindred, who deems that the glory and greatness of 
the child (Republic) is other than part of the glory and greatness of 
the parent.” 

National patriotism or pride can not, therefore, prove a serious 
obstacle in the way of reunion. 

It is to be carefully pondered that had separation never oceurred 
it would long since have been necessary for the larger part of the 
population to be represented in the General Parliament. It is not 
eonceivable that seventy millions of citizens upon one side of the 
Atlantic would consent te be governed by thirty-eight on the other. 
If they were so, they would prove themselves most undesirable members 
of any union. Freeborn Britons should have no union with such 
people. It is because they are British and masterful and will have 
equality with other Britons that it is desirable or even safe to unite 
with them. Long ere this, therefore, the representatives of 70,000,000 
would be greater in number than the representatives of 38,000,000; 
and consequently the condition of England or even Britain in this 
Greater Britain could not have been that of one member oversbadow- 
ing all the rest. When reunion takes place no one State can have 
such power. England would be more powerful than any six of the 
numerous States; but she would not be more powerful than ali com- 
bined. Nor is it desirable that any one member should be so. If 


Britain were to stand for this, it would be equivalent to saying that 
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herself would 
of 


not seceded she 
policy of rule or ruin and 


even If the American Colonies had 
have seceded from them under the 
refusal to consider her fellow citizens as political equals. 

Numerous as would be the States comprising the reunited nation, 
each possessing equal rights, still Britain, as the home of the race, 
would ever retain precedence—first among equals. However great 
the number of the children who might sit around her in council, 
there could never be but one mother, and that mother, Britain. 

To resolve to enter no federation of the race in which Britain's 
yote would not outweigh all the others combined would be to assign 
to Britain a petty future indeed, since the race can not increase much 
in the United Kingdom and is certain to be soon numbered by hun- 
dreds of millions in America. “Think what we lost when we lost 
vou.” sald a Briton recently to an American. “Ah,” replied the 
American, “but just think what we lost.” “ What did you lose?” 
“ Britain,” was the reply. This was true; the loss was mutual—as 
the gain from reunion will be mutual. Each in losing itself will 
regain the other. 

The impediments to reunion may here be mentioned and considered : 

First among these the great colonial empire, upon which Britain 
justly dwells with pride. The colonial, however, is a mere tem- 
porary stage in the development of nations. All colonies which 
prosper and grow ultimately develop into independent states. These 
always have done so, and they always will. It is certain that 
Australasia will have a new confederation if she fulfills the expecta- 
tions of many as to her future growth. If, however, she does not in- 
in the future faster than she has been doing for sometime, 
she will no doubt long remain as at present under the protectorate 
of the old land. There would be no objection to her remaining under 
the protection of the reunion. The numerous small settlements and 
dependencies could in like manner also remain. There is, therefore, 
no valid obstacle in the colonial feature. 

India, with its grave responsibilities, remains. No branch of the 
race now clear of any share in these would willingly consent to become 
a partner in them. India, called the “ Brightest Jewel in the Crown,” 
may be “red” again some day. My experience in India, traveling 
as an American, gave me an insight into the forces and aspirations 
of its people which the citizen of the conquering nation Is never per- 
mitted to obtain. The wisest and most cautious statesmanship alone 
can lead in peace the two hundred and eighty millions of India to 
self-government; and much has been done by the education of the 
people to render the bestowal of self-government upon them inevitable. 
British occupation of that vast country is necessarily temporary. Brit- 
ain will ere long be relieved from its dangerous position there. The 
right of self-government will be granted to the people, who will be 
ready upon short notice to establish themselves as an independent 
power. There is really no longer any decided advantage to the 
parent land in colonies, or in dependencies like India, since there has 
been conferred upon these freedom of trade with all nations and the 
right to tax imports, even from the parent land. Britain retains the 
trade of these regions because she can best supply their wants and 
this she could do just as completely were they independent. Trade 
pays no attention to flags; it follows the lowest price current. India, 
therefore, can soon be placed upon the road to independence and the 
British-American Union would guide it to this as well as the present 
Union of the United Kingdom. 

The position of Britain in regard to European questions, which 
might alarm America, is rapidly changing. The doctrine of noninter- 
vention is strong enough, even to-day, to give her practical immunity 
from participation in European wars. Were Britain part of the 
Re-United States all that she would be interested about in Burope 
would be fully secured; namely, the protection of her own soll and 
the command of the seas. No balance of power, no occupation of 
Egypt, or any similar question would be of the slightest importance. 
The reunited nation would be prompt to repel any assault upon the 
soll or the rights of any of its parts. 

The monarchical form of government is admittedly a cause of dis- 
union, but this form is not eterne. Scarcely a session of Parliament 
passes which does not in some department bring about an assimilation 
of political institutions to those of Canada and the United States. It 
is recognized by all that Britain is no longer a government of the 
few, but has ‘really become in substance a democracy. A house of 
hereditary legislators is of all present institutions probably destined 
to have the shortest life in Britain. The House of Lords is not effec- 
tive as a legislative chamber, even to-day. With its abolition or reform 
the question of maintaining an hereditary head of the state will follow. 
The opinion is often expressed in Britain that the Prince of Wales is 
probably to be the last official sitting by hereditary right. It is sald 
that this opinion has been expressed by the prince himself. From what 
wise friends who know the prince tell me, I am persuaded that he is 
the last man in the world to stand in the way of healing a separation 
which he so constantly deplores, and unless the estimate formed by 
all, of the patriotism, virtues, and character of Her Majesty herself 
be strangely awry, she would give up much beyond her crown to be 
the peacemaker who brought reunion to her race. Strange almost 
beyond explanation is the fact that this woman, from one point of 


crease 
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view bereft of political power, a mere 
her elected ministers, nevertheless {ts in 
only one who could by a sublime act reunite the 
of her race. Never in the history of the world has it been in 
power of any human being to perform so great an act, or to secure so 
commanding a place among “the immortal few who were not born 
to die.” All the saints in the calendar would give place to St. Vir 
toria were Providence to favor her by calling her to perform a mission 
so fraught with blessing to her people and to the world. There would 
be but two names apart forever in the annals of the English 
speaking race—names further beyond all other names than any name 
now known to man is beyond that of all his fellows 


instrument fn the 


this omnipotent She is the 
separated branches 


the 


set 


Victoria and 


Washington—patron saints of our race; he the conqueror, who manlike 
drew the sword in righteous quarrel; she, womanlike, the angel of 
peace and reconciliation; each adding luster to the other and equal 
in power and glory. 

For such a mission and such a destiny even Queen Victoria on 
bended knee might pray. 

In England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales a proposition to make 


all officials elective by the people after Victoria passes away, which 
God grant must be long is the prayer of 
command a heavy It is thought by 
would great, indeed, in all the members 
for the abolition of hereditary legislators. Before 
reunion is ripe for settlement in England there will remain 
trace of hereditary privilege. As the Seotsman some years ago 
well said: ‘“‘ Democracy means, and rightly means, that privilege shall 
cease.” 

There remains the question of the established church, which 
present would create an insuperable obstacle to reunion; but it has 
already been abolished in one of the members of the United King 
dom and is about to be abolished in another; and it is only a question 
of a few years ere it be also abolished in Scotland. 

This leaves us again with only England as the obstructive member 
to reunion; but as with the House of Lords, the colonial system, and 
the monarchy, so with the established church, even in England. What 
has been adopted in three members of the United Kingdom will 
finally be adopted in the fourth. The tendency of the age is fatal 
to making any sect the favorite of the State. Equal protection to all, 
favor to none, is the doctrine in regard to religious bodies. The 
question of an established church in the one member, England, there- 
fore, will not exist to prevent reunion. 

We might from one point of wiew consider the idea of “ imperial 
federation” an obstacle to reunion, but it is really a help, for the 
discussion of that question can only pave the way for the acceptance 
of the only desirable federation. It needs only to be pointed out to 
Britain that, granted imperial federation acquired, she would obtain 
little or no extension of markets and could then only hope to be a 
member of a union which comprised a very small portion of the race. 
The growth of the English-speaking race during the last 10 years 
is ominous when considered in its bearing upon the imperial federa- 
tion idea. In 1880 a federation of England and her colonies wouid 
have contained 42,308,843 people. The population of the Republic 
at that time was 50,155,783. Contrast now these figures with those of 
1890. Imperial federation would have embraced in 1890, 46,437,974. 
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The population of the Republic was then 62,622,250. Thus in 10 
short years the American Republic has added twelve and a half 


millions to its population; the members of the proposed “ imperial 
federation” only four and a quarter millions. The United Kingdom 
increased only 2,638,000, Canada only 508,000, Australasia-—Queens- 
land, Victoria, New South Wales, New Zealand, Tasmania, etc.—com- 
bined, only 1,024,193, sundry small settlements the remainder. 

Let it be assumed that the two branches increase in the same pro- 
portion as for the last 10 years, and 


1900 will show: 


ac eI i idee cit inm cant chien hitinaitniecniaasil _.. 50, 600, 000 

Ee ee iciciincsartietendsghatnten mage meneiiptnmmentaie aed 78, 100, 000 
1910 will show: 

Ee NOI, ob eth cede bcbmtatncnis . 55, 600, 000 

SO a al Een celal ich nin dnatintinlencetll -.-- 97, 600, 000 
1920 will show: 

SE ocho cintetenniintadashn sdniahemaenticelinbieantae titties 61, 100, 900 

a laa le a a en. ledeneslahscomee i aan 122, 000, 000 
1930 will show : 

oka crtichinntessinilltss axglihdiiemamaddiindmanedmmgialel 67, 200, 000 

titi tin data gataidinty tte dich ahaa igen may wp 152, 500, 000 
1940 will show: 

SEG CNN is nL etintiidmtindtatibbe 73, 900, 000 

TDs TR deticenclhn cian tnendnonncibagen ------.. 190, 600, 000 


This will be the result only 50 years hence, when men now in man- 
hood will still be living. 

If the estimate be carried forward for 50 years more, making the 
complete century, the figures will stand: 
Imperial federation_...~~_ een dk tenestielinaiacaaichenmebencnaatee aaa 119, 600, 000 
The Repubiie _............ ales de hao linda cetsiein die dDashdpibis ches Masdidaias 581, 000, 000 

We have considered here the two parts—Republic and Empire—as 
two solid bodies, the increase of the Republic, 1880 to 1890, having 
been 24.87 per cent, the empire’s average increase 10 per cent; the 
United Kingdom's increase—8.17—bhas been, of course, less than the 
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average; Canada’s increase, 11 per cent, just 1 per cent above the 
average ; Australasia’s percentage of increase much higher, 39 
per cent. It is not probable that any of the parts in either empire 
or Republic will maintain the past rate of increase; especially 1s it 
considered improbable by experts that the United Kingdom can in- 
crease much, since other countries are becoming better able to supply 
their own wants. Australasia has only added 1,000,000 in 10 years, 
and this chiefly in the first years of the decade. Her future, as the 
home of a great population, is not yet considered quite clear. Canada, 
under present conditions, is not likely to do more than maintain her 
The Republic seems likely to more nearly keep 
up its present rate of increase than the others, so that it ts quite 
to assume that at least the relative difference between imperial 
federation and the United States, here indicated, will be maintained. 

If Britain, America, and Canada were to reunite to-day, the popula- 
tion of the reunion would be 108,000,000. All the other parts of the 
English-speaking race would not number 5,000,000. It is into such a 
reunion of her people that the door is now wide open 
for the parent land to enter and take first place—first among equals. 
In view of this high destiny, hers for the asking, who ‘s he among her 
citizens who can sit down and deliberately plan for his country such a 
future as these figures prove would be hers under imperial federation. 
I can not understand how any true Briton can so far forget what is 
due to the mother land. No patriot surely can or will longer connect 
himself with a movement which has for its aim so miserable an end. 
If the imperial federationist be willing to unite with a few millions of 
people at the antipodes, who will not even entertain the idea of im- 
ports under free trade, much tess “ duty free,” what objection can he 
raise to reunion with the main body of our race, only five days’ sail 
from his shores, who offer not free trade only, which allows taxes 
upon imports for revenue, but entrance of everything duty free. I 
confidently appeal to the sterling patnotism which animates the im- 
perial federationists and inspires them with ardent wishes for the 
future of their land to discard the narrow idea which tends to defeat 
their dearest hope. I them to come with us who seek the 
reunion of all. 

In the affairs of nations as well as in those of individuals there is 
a tide which not taken at the flood swings the ship of state from the 
main channel into the shoals and eddies where future progress is im- 
possible, 

it may confidently be expected there will arise in Britain a strong 
public sentiment protesting against the effort of some to relegate her 
to a subordinate réle through an imperial federation which falls to 
federate the mass of the race. 

From a review of the present position of the question we find that 
even to-day we can say Canada, the United States, and Ireland are 
ready for that Scotland presents no great difficulty; neither 
does Wales, and both have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
reunion; and that the causes of continued disunion which admittedly 
exist in England are rapidly vanishing and are all melting away like 
snow in the sunshine; the colonial empire, the Indian question, Puro- 
pean entanglements present no insuperable obstacle, and hereditary 
privilege and a national church are doomed. The present generation 
is to find several of these obstructions abolished; the succeeding genera- 
tion probably is to find no trace of any of them. 
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Let no man imagine that I write as a partisan in dealing with these | 


questions. I know no party In this great argument either in America 
or in Britain. Whatever obstructs reunion I oppose, whatever pro- 
motes reunion I favor. I judge all political questions from this stand- 
point. All party divisions sink into nothingness in my thoughts com- 
pared with the reunlon of our race. 

The ground thus cleared in the only member in which it is now 
cumbered, there is presented to us the spectacle of three branches of 
the race, Britain, Canada, and America, formerly united and now 
enjoying similar institutions but remaining disunited. We seek in 
vain for any reason why the old quarrel should not be healed, why 
those separated by a difference which no longer exists should not Jet 
the dead past bury its dead, and once more unite as parts of one 
great whole, just as the two parts of the Republic, plunged into civil 
war by the question of slavery, have again united in bonds more loving 
and more enduring than ever; just as Scotland and England,: after 
long wars and separate existence, have been united, to the incaiculable 
advantage of both; just as the Provinces of Canada have united all the 
three branches in one dominion, having had in thelr own histories 
experience of the evils and cost of separation and likewlse of the ad- 
ventages flowing from union. That each should now consider a re- 
union on a greater scale, and yet only a repetition of what each has 
already made upon a smaller scale, seems the most natural thing in 
the world, The residents of any member of the reunited nation will 
be nearer in time to the common center than the residents of the north 
of Scotland were to London at the time of the union; nearer than the 
residents of the extremities of the Republic were to Philadelphia when 
the Federal Union was formed. And in addition to this the citizen 


in any part of the new federation, by means of the telegraph, really 
will sit within the precincts of the Capitol; almost, it might be said, 


| dreamer of dreams. 
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within hearing of the proceedings of the national councils. Properly 
viewed, the reunion of the Briton, American, and Canadian will be 
less of a step forward than was the union of Scotland and England, 
the union of the Provinces of Canada, or the American Union, the 
parts to be reunited by such a federation being in every true sense 
nearer together, and the new empire more compact, than were the 
parts of either of these three unions at the date of their origin. 

The means by which reunion is to be accomplished are ready to 
hand. There is sitting at this moment in Paris a conference com- 
posed of delegates from London, Ottawa, and Washington charged 
by the three branches of our race to obtain a satisfactory basis for 
the preservation of the seals in Bering Sea. After their task has 
been concluded the same distinguished men, each among the foremost 
citizens of the respective branches, could meet in London and sug- 
gest a basis for restoring the union which only a century ago so 
happily existed between Britain, Canada, and America and made 
them one nation. It would be so easy a task that its very sim- 
plicity amazes and renders us incredulous, but most of the important 
successes and most valuable discoveries have been remarkable for this 
very feature. 

As easy as Le Cling’s setting types, as easy as Franklin's drawing 
the lightning down, as Newton's divining the meaning of a falling 
apple, or Galileo of a swinging lamp, or Watts the raising of a kettle 
lid by the force of the escaping steam, as Spencer’s survival of the 
fittest, as Darwin's origin of species, as Columbus sailing westward, 
or the making of the American Constitution—the Gordian knot ‘is 
always easily cut, so easily that the only wonder is that it was not 
done before. Nothing mysterious, elaborate, or difficult reaches to 
the root and changes the face of the world, or the trend of events. 
The road always lies broad, open, straight, obvious to all transcen- 
dent successes; there is no hidden, tortuous, and narrow path to 
anything truly great. Some day, therefore, delegates from the three 
now separated branches will meet in London and readily agree upon 
and report for approval and ratification a basis for the restoration 


| of an indissoluble union of indestructible states. 


This may all seem Utopian, but we have had many prophetic 
voices, concerning both Britain and America, more than fulfilled, 
which were at the time of their inspired utterance much wilder than 
anything herein suggested. It may be all a dream and I but a mere 
So be it. But if it be true that he who always 
dreams accomplishes nothing, so also is it none the less true that 
he who never dreams is equally barren of achievement. And if it be a 
dream, it is a dream nobler than most realities. If it is never to 
be realized, none the less it should be realized, and shame to those 
who come after us if it be not. I believe it will be, for all progress 
is upon its side. All that tends to the brotherhood of man tends 
to promote it. The tendency of the age is toward consolidation. We 
have behind us and with us, urging its consummation, all the mighty 
forces of civilization. The parliament of man and the federation of 
the world have already been hailed by the poet, and these mean a 
step much farther in advance of the proposed reunion of Britain 
and America than that reunion is in advance of the Canadian Con- 
federation, of the American Union, or the Union of England and 
Scotland, all already accomplished. 

Readers will kindly note that this is a look ahead--how far ahead 
I shall not attempt to guess—nevertheless it is ahead, and some 
time, somehow, it is to come to pass. I see it with the eye of faith, 
the faith of the devotee which carries with it a realizing sense of 
certain fulfilment. 

Time may dispel many pleasing illusions and destroy many noble 
dreams, but it shall never shake my bellef that the wound caused by 
the wholly unlooked for and undesired separation of the mother from 
her child is not to bleed forever, 

Let men say what they will, therefore, I say that as surely as the 
sun in the heavens once shone upon Britain and America united, so 
surely is it one morning to rise, shine upon, and greet again “ The 
Re-United States,” “ The British-American Union.” 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


During the reading of the article, 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wutuis in the chair). 


‘The absence of a quorum is suggested. The clerk will call the 


roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst Heflin ener, 
Bingham Ferris Howell M 
Blease Fess Johnson Metcalf 
Borah Frazier Jones, Wash. Moses 
Brookbart George Kendrick Norbeck 
Butler Gillett Keyes Norris 
Capper Goft Kin Nye 
Copeland Gooding La Follette Oddie 
Curtis Hale Lenroot Overman 
Dale Harris McKellar Pepper 
Deneen Harrison McMaster Pine 
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Pittman Schall Stanfield Warren 
Reed, Mo. Sheppard Swanson Watson 
Reed, I’a. Shipstead Trammell Weller 
Robinson, Ark. Smith Wadsworth Wheeler 
Sackett Smoot Walsh Willis 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators having an- 


swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The reading of the article from the North American Review 
having been concluded, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
souri desire to conclude his speech to-night? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, if the Senator will yield to me, I will 
make a motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will be glad to yield. 


RECESS 


Mis- 


Missouri 


Mr. CURTIS. 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
make it 12 o'clock. 

Mr. CURTIS. We can not do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
January 20, 1926, at 11 o'clock a, m. 


I suggest to the Senator that he 
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The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy name. Wilt thou 
come to us in the compassion of our heavenly Father. Thou 
who giveth us all things richly to enjoy, in chastisement and 
rebuke, remember mercy. Do Thou stoop to our needs and 
help us to see great things out of Thy law. Grant newness of 
zeal and opportunity to all. Oh, teach us how the good may 
prevail and help us to hold onto its achievements. May we 
hear the call to the higher states of power and blessing. 
Keep before us not success, not greatness, not victory, but 
fidelity to the public good, through Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LINTHICUM rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Maryland rise? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. To ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if it is not to read into the 
Recorp a speech by Governor Ritchie, of Maryland, I shall not 
object ; but if it is on that subject, I shall object. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will say to the gentleman that it is not 
ou that subject. If it were on that subject, it could not be done 
in two minutes. That is not my purpose. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. It takes up time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am only asking for two minutes. 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that I may be allowed 
one minute in which to address the House, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOWELL. The same objection. 


NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. 
present. 

Mr. TILSON. I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the 
Sergeant at Arms will summon the absentees, and 
will call the roll. 

The doors were closed. 


LXVII——150 


It is evident that there is no quorum 


doors, the 
the Clerk 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the following 
to answer to their names: 
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Members failed 


[Roll No. 20] 

| Auf der Heide Cullen Haugen Parks 
Barkley Darrow Hawley Phillips 
Bell Davey Tludson Purnell 
Berger Deal Johnson, Il. Quayle 
Black, N. Y. Dempsey Kiess Raker 
Bloom Denison Kindred Rausley 
Boylan Dickinson, Iowa McFadden Rayburn 
Brand, Ohio Dickstein McLaughlin, Nebr. Rouse 
Brigham Doyle McSwain Sanders, N. Y, 
Burdick Esterly MacGregor Somers, N. Y. 
Butler Fredericks Mead Spearing 
Canfield Free Merritt Sullivan 
Carew Fuller Morin Sumners, Tex, 
Celler Gallivan Norton Upshaw 
Connally, Tex. Glynn O'Connell, N. Y. Wefald 
Connolly, Pa. Golder O'Connor, La. Welsh 
Cooper, Wis. Goldsborough O'Connor, N. Y. Zihiman 
Crowther Green, lowa Parker 

The SPEAKER. Three hundred and sixty Members have 


I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 | 


| 
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answered to their names, a quorum, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut moves to 
dispense with further proceedings under the call. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Hupson (at the request of Mr. 
MAPES) was granted leave of absence indefinitely, on account 
of illness. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the naval appropriation 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the naval 
appropriation bill. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
LeHLBACcH] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the naval appropriation bill, with Mr. Leuieacn in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7554, the naval appropriation bill, which the 
Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7554) making appropriations for the Navy Department 
and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927 
other purposes, 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself one hour at 
first. I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my re- 
marks on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks on the bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. 


from New Jersey [Mr. 


» and for 


Reserving the right to object, are they to 


-be the gentleman’s own remarks or some printed matter? 


Mr. FRENCH. They will be my own remarks, though I may 
use a quotation here and there, or something of that kind; but 
it will be right on this Dill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am going to ask that for a time I be not interrupted, 


| as I shall plan to cover the essential items in the bill and the 


programs we have had in mind in shaping the recommenda- 
tions that we bring to your consideration. In that way I 
think we shall make progress. 

To-day we take up corfsideration of the Navy appropriation 
bill, and in my opening statement I want to present a sort 


| of general picture of the Navy, of the factors your committee 


had to take into consideration in shaping the bill, and indicate 
to you not only the items as we see them involved in the present 
bill but point out in a general way future policy as it involves 
appropriations from our Government. 

We must have a Navy that is adequate to the country’s de- 
fense and adequate to such emergencies as it is possible for 
human foresight to indicate will arise within any near future. 
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Congress will recall that in presenting 
bill two years ago I made the state- 


of the World War we had on hand a vast 
lies that happily had not been needed by 


the time the armistice was signed. I said that for several 
years following the war we had been drawing upon those sup- 
plies and, further, that we had been supplementing the direct 


appropriations obtained through the saies of supplies in large 
amounts. In 1924 we supplemented the direct appropriations 


by indirect appropriations aggregating $35,450,000. In 1925 
our indirect appropriations were $22,500,000. I told you in 


| presenting the bill for 1925 that we could never look forward 


| bill carried nothing. 


to any considerable indirect appropriations for the future be- 
cause the funds would not be available from which large in- 
direct appropriations could be made. For the current year the 
In the pending bill the amount carried 
is $5,000,000, and again I must remind you that in the future 
the Congress and the country must expect little or no appro- 
priations of indirect character. 

Having made this general statement touching the amounts 


| carried in the bill I believe we shall make time if I shall refer 


Our program must have relation to the limitation of arma 
ment conference trenties and as I see it to the programs of 
other nations 

sur program must havc relation to the finances of the 
‘ itry and to the regard that our Congress must pay to the 
! | of taxation that rests upou our people. 

NEED FOR ( MY 
hen tl President delivered his message at the beginning 
of the Congr in December, he used these words 

I ny ! od | which we prepare today to 1 1 the | 

Che Vresid in his message called attention to the ex- 
poenedit of the Government and pointed out that for the 
| ent fi i! ‘ the expenditures, exclusive of the Postal 
service, will run at approximately $3,100,000,000, of which 

uit approximately $1,920,000,000 may be regarded as rep- 
resenting disbursements on account of past wars, including, of 
CONrse, nsious, compensations, interest, and such items as 
that, leaving a balance of approximately $1,180,000,000 as the | 
cost of the Government for ordinary purposes, 

fhe President then pointed out that the War and the Navy 


Departments call for $642,000,000 for the current 
of which the Navy's share is $503,000,000. 


fiscal year, 
Probably I should 


that in addition to this amount an item that was charged 
to the fiscal vear 1925 and carried in the second deficiency act, 
approved on March 4 of that year, added additional appropria- 


tions of SL7T,000,000 


! n Oo 


Possibly every dollar of that amount has 
will be expended not in 1925, but in 1926, and a better 


00 | 


picture would be given if I would say that for the current year 
t! vavy's share is roundly $320,000,000, 
I believe that the Congress will be interested in a statement 
howing the direct and indirect appropriations for a period of 
eral years, and I am presenting a table, which I direct to | 
your attention: 
Nary erpenditures 
Appropriations 
Year i Sa ae "i eT Bes — 
Direct | Indirect Total 
—_ _ — | i —_+———_— — _ — — — 
? 1 $433, 279, 574.00 |............... $433, 279, 574. 
1 1 410, 673, 289. 23 Set cade ead 410, 673, 289. 23 
102 2iéM, 873, 697. 00 | 2 $8, 000, 000. 00 302, 873, 697. 00 
192 204, 456, 528.00 | 35, 450,000.00 | 329, 906, 528. 00 
l | 275, 105, 067. 00 22, 500, 000. 00 297, 605, 067. 00 
iv2 oeaneains 302, 862, 378. 00 }....- cane 302, 862, 378. 00 
WZ nates)... ELE 322, 869,430.00 | 5,000, 000. 00 327, 869, 430. 00 
} 
Naval 
Max im. 
Please bear im mind that the actual authorized expenditure | 
for 1926 is nearer three hundred and twenty millions on ac- 
count of the authorization to which I have just referred. 


Now, I want to present to the House a table showing the 
estimated expenditures for 1927 and the expenditures proposed 
in the bill that we have placed before you: 


Estimated, 1927, Proposed, 1927 


| 
eoeomeenefhctome 
| 





I> t appropriations 
Nevy Department — $4, 240, 070 $4, 282, 070 
EE Teen nds onde wteibas Cebes tele 316, 714, 960 312, 992, 717 
otal wR Re | 220, 955, 030 | 317, 274, 787 
lad t appropriations, naval service sai wine 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
ract authorizations, naval service.............. | 4, 100, 000 9, 082, 000 | 
Reappropriation, naval service oy 75, 000 75, 000 





330, 150, 030 


' 


331, 431, 787 


Let me direct attention to one other factor that has to do with 
the total, Of the amount reported in the present bill the sum of 
$4.100,000 becomes necessary to provide for maturing contracts 
on account of aviation material for which we did not need to 
appropriate money in the current year. Again the bill carries 
contract authorizations of $9,082,000, for which we do not 
need in 1927 to make direct appropriations of money. This 
sum includes one item of $4,100,000 for aviation contracts and 
another item of $4,982,000 contract authorization, in addition 
to a direct appropriation of $1,000,000 for Pearl Harbor. 

So then the bill that we bring to your attention to-day calls 
for a money appropriation of $317,274,787. You contrast those 
ficures with the expenditures for the Navy during the last pre- 
ceding five or six years. You will notice that they are well 
below the figures for 1921 and 1922. On the other hand, they 
“are slightly above the figures for the current year. 


to a few items, essential items they are, but which have not 
received material modification at the hands either of the Budget 
Bureau or of the committee that has reported the bill. 


BuREAU OF YARDS AND Docks 


OPPRATION, UPKEEP, REPAIR, AND IMPROVEMENT 


The Budget estimate under this head is $6,750,000, the same 

the current appropriation. The committee proposes an 
appropriation of $7,000,000. Out of the 1925 appropriation but 
$2,585,517.97 was expended for repairs at the various shore 
establishments. On property costing originally $300,989,418, it 
is quite apparent that some things have had to be neglected. 
There is no question but that the general policy of retrench- 
ment has caused an accumulation of repair work in the navy 
yards, some of a character which should not longer be deferred. 
It is because of this that the committee is proposing to go be- 
yond the Budget to the extent of $250,000. 


SALE OF 


as 


USELESS PROPERTY 

With the view to stimulating action on the part of the de- 
partment the committee is including a provision in the appro- 
priation for “ Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks,” 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Nayy to submit 
to Congress at its next session a comprehensive plan for neces- 
sary improvements and permanent construction at navy yards, 
naval stations, and Marine Corps bases, founded on using funds 
received from the sale of property no longer needed for naval 
purposes when the sale thereof shall have been authorized. 
There is a growing need for improvements and permanent con- 


| struction in both the Navy and Marine Corps and it would 


seem that useless property offers a way to raise a fund that 
would in part, at least, defray the cost. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


For specific improvement projects at navy yards and naval 
stations the Budget proposes appropriations totaling $2,584,300. 
The committee propose $2,635,300, an increase of $51,000, of 
which $15,000 is for correcting the really deplorable condition 
prevailing at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station by rea- 
son of inadequate prison facilities, and the remainder, $36,000, 
is for continuing maintenance dredging at the navy yard, 
Charleston, S. C., for which no funds are carried in the Bud- 
get. Conditions at Charleston are such that unless the river 
in front of the yard is dredged regularly the dry dock at the 
yard can not be used. 

The act approved March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. 1269), authorized 
the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with improvement to 
channel and harbor at the naval station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
at a cost not to exceed $5,982,000. In pursuance of that author- 
ization the Budget carries an item of $1,000,000, without 
authority, intentionally or not, to contract beyond that sum. 
A project of this sort and size can not be handled economically 
by letting the work out in piecemeal fashion, and such a course 
virtually would do away with competition. It is doubtful if 
continental concerns could be induced to bid if we were to 
proceed in that way. The committee, therefore, has included 
in the bill authority to enter into contracts up to the authorized 
limit of cost. 

Another sizable item proposed in the Budget and recom- 
mended by the committee covers a general improvement pro- 
gram for the submarine base at Pearl Harbor. This base was 


inspected by a number of members of the committee during the 
past summer; and the conditions obtaining there, in their 
judgment, 
$480,000. 


fully warrant the proposed appropriation of 
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The act of March 4, 1925, previously referred to, also author- 
ized the Secretary of the Navy to acquire, by purchase or con- 
demnation, such land as he may deem necessary in the vicinity 
of South Brooklyn, N. Y., known as the third Bush lot, now 
under lease to the Navy Department, for addition to the site 
of the naval supply depot, at a cost not to exceed $330,000. 
The Budget estimates include $330,000 to enable the Secretary 
of the Navy to acquire such property and the committee recom- 
mends concurrence. The power plant for the supply depot is 
situated on the lot in question and the lease to the lot will 
expire on June 30, 1926. If the owners should refuse to re- 
lease the property the power plant would be lost. Its removal, 
it is estimated, would cost more than the purchase price of 
the land. The improvements on the abutting property, owned 
by the Navy, have a value in excess of $6,000,000. This value 
would be much enhanced if the adjoining property were ac- 
quired and would make the entire property more salable 
should that become desirable in the future. 

riiké MARINE CORPS 

For the Marine Corps our estimates are on the basis of con- 
tinuing the establishment with an average enlisted strength of 
18,000 men. The authorized number of officers of the Marine 
Corps is 1,095, based on the authorized enlisted strength of 
27,400 men. The estimates are on the basis of 1,020. The com- 
mittee is not disturbing the Budget estimates for the Marine 
Corps except as previously indicated when I discussed the re- 
serve situation generally. 

BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

Under the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery the committee 
is proposing, in conformity with the Budget recommendation, 
to combine the appropriations “Medical Department” and 
“Contingent, Bureau of- Medicine and Surgery,” under the 
1ame of the former. There is considerable overlapping at 
present, and the change seems to be in the interest of good 
administration. 

The Budget proposes that $600,000 of the naval hospital 
fund shall be made available for making certain improvements 
at existing naval hospitals. The projects, with one exception, 
are of a nature which takes them out of the committee's juris- 
diction, and the committee is not recommending them, although 
it is believed they have merit. The excepted item provides for 
the removal of the cemetery at the naval hospital, New York, 
N. Y. The estimated cost is $15,000. The committee is pro- 
posing that this item be allowed. A bill, H. R. 3959, has been 
introduced authorizing the projects here referred to. 

THE NAVAL RESERVE 

For the first time the committee feels that it can unquali- 
fiedly indorse the appropriations proposed on account of the 
Naval Reserve. This is because of the legislation enacted at 
the last session (43 Stat. 1080), in pursuance of which a com- 
plete reorganization is being effected and a definite objective 
has been established. 

The statement of the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation to 
the committee gives a very clear picture of what is being done 
and proposed. It is in part as follows: 


The drilling units—divisions, battalions, and squadrons—are Organ- 
ized with a definite objective for each unit, and their quotas of officers 
and men and their forms of organization and the character of their 
training is all based on this objective, which is the manning and com- 
missioning and joining up with the fleet of certain vessels now out of 
commission (specified by name for each drilling unit) or, in the case 
of aviation units, the fermation at specified centers of certain specified 
fighting, bombing, or scouting squadrons. Fach officer and man is 
trained for the duties he will be required to perform on the particular 
vessel or with the particular squadron to which his unit is attached, 
and the unit as a whole is trained for this duty. With this plan of 
organization, and with the reserve crews skeletonized (in order that 
the money available might be stretched as far as possible), 134 vessels, 
mostly destroyers, have been designated by name to be thus mobilized 
by the fleet reserve, and 10 aviation squadrons, comprising 156 planes. 
The actual number of officers and men required for these duties at 
mobilization is 1,182 officers and 13,131 men; and in additien te these 
there are required in the fleet reserve approximately 320 general service 
officers for the peace-time administration of these various organizations 
and for general detail in the event of war. The present strength under 
this classification is 1,059 officers and 5,949 men, but it is expected to 
bring this number up to 1,188 officers and 8,070 men by July 1, 1926, 
the process of reorganization still going forward and their being money 
available in this year’s appropriation. Within the limit of funds 
allowed by the Budget in this appropriation, we are asking for 1,340 
officers and 8,070 men for the fiscal year 1927. 


The appropriation proposed by the Budget allows for an 
expansion -of 281 officers and 2,121 men over the present 
strength. If the old reserve be any criterion, that would seem 
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to be a rather ambitious program. The committee, however, is 
recommending the Budget estimate for personnel. 

: The current appropriation on aecount of the Naval Reserve 
is $3,900,000. The Budget estimate for 1927, including a sup- 
plemental estimate on account of reserve aviation of $230,000, 
but exclusive of the supplemental recommendation for a re- 
appropriation of $75,000 also on account of reserve aviation, is 
$3,830,000. The original estimate of $3,600,000 was predicated 
upon withdrawing 28 of the 55 vessels at present assigned to 
training Naval Reserves, ostensibly because of the announced 
intention of the department to give more training on vessels of 
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the regular Navy. It is true also that many of the vessels 
now assigned are unseaworthy and are unfit for uses other 


than the conduct of drills while at anchor. The department is 
averse to taking out many vessels, but the committee 
advised that even with an amount suflicient to keep them all in 
their present status the department, of its own accord, would 
withdraw a number of them. A list of the reserve districts and 
units and of the vessels assigned appears in the hearings, com- 
mencing on page 348. Of the units therein listed, 48 have no 
vessel at all, although it is true that 25 of the 48 are so situated 
that they may avail themselves of vessels assigned to other 
units. 

The point is, however, that there are not enough vessels to 
so around, and discrimination would continue whether any or 
all should be taken out. The committee, however, feels that 
since the Naval Reserve has just begun, it might be said, to 
“get somewhere,” it hardly would be the right thing to inter- 
fere with the plans of the department, at least to the extent 
that would be necessary under the Budget proposal. The com- 
mittee therefore has raised the Budget estimate by $190,000 
for the exclusive purpose of continuing the assignment of a 
greater number of vessels to reserve units. 


so 


RESERVE AVIATION 


As appears in Admiral Shoemaker’s statement, supra, the 
reserve organization plans look to the development of reserve 


aviators for 10 aviation squadrons, comprising 156 planes. 
Here also a definite objective is in view. The original Budget 
estimate fell short of providing for a sufficient number of 


trainees and a suflicient amount of flying time in the view of 
those responsible for the administration of this phase of reserve 
work. A supplemental estimate has been presented which 
meets these objections by providing for the desired amount of 
flight training; a larger reserve of aviation mechanics, so as to 
relieve qualified and student aviators from such work, that they 
may put all of their time into flight practice and training, and 
also to keep the maximum number of planes in condition for 
such flight and practice training; the training of a larger num- 
ber of student aviators, and providing for the acquisition of five 
additional training planes exclusively for reserve training. The 
committee is proposing complete allowance of the supplemental 
estimate. 

The hearings on this subject lend encouragement to the plan 
suggested herein under the head of “Aviation” as to looking 
elsewhere than the Naval Academy for our supply of air pilots. 
With proper inducements no difficulty should be experienced. 

MERCHANT MARINE RESERVE 


The Naval Reserve law impliedly left to future determina- 
tion whether or not members of this branch of the Naval 
Reserve, consisting of male citizens who follow or who have 
followed the sea as a profession, should be allowed pay simply 
for performing their regular duties because of their affiliation 
with the reserve. The committee is proposing that the appro- 
priation of $23,540 recommended in the Budget for this purpose 
be not granted. While this is a relatively small amount, where 
the practice would lead to no one can say. 


THE FLEERT RESERVE 


The appropriation proposed by the Budget and recommended 
by the committee for the Naval Reserve carries no money for 
the pay Of transferred members of the Fleet Reserve, com- 
posed of men who have had 16 or more years of naval service. 
At the time of the hearings there was a total of 6.534 trans- 
ferred reservists, who are paid from “Pay of the Navy.” 
There is included in the proposed appropriation on account of 
such reservists $6,807,660, which is $113,500 more than recom- 
mended in the Budget, being necessary to provide full com- 
pensation for the transferred fleet reservists recalled to active 
duty with their own consent to act in the capacity of ship- 
keepers for vessels assigned for training reservists. The 
Budget contemplated that no transferred men should act in the 
capacity of shipkeepers. The committee feels that it is in the 
interest of economy and efficiency to continue the existing 
practice. As a result of this course the reserve appropriation 
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has been reduced by $175,600, which was carried therein for 
the pay of reserve shipkeepers on the assumption that trans- 
ferred reservists would be withdrawn. 

Like the Navy, the Marine Corps also has a transferred re- 
serve list, composed of men who have had 16 or more years of 
service. There were 262 such Marine Corps reservists at the 
time of the hearings on account of whom the Budget carries 
$185,480. The committee is proposing the Budget estimate. 

RESERVES GEN 
believes that the attention of the House 
to the reserve situation generally. That the 
reserves have a necessary and important place in onr scheme 
of national defense there is no question. That there should be 
a limit, however, there should be no question. To keep it 
within proper limits under existing law seems to fall to the 
lot of this committee, which should not Unless it is 
watched, and closely watched, it will expand to the point 
where we will have accomplished by indirection what we have 
always striven to avoid directly, and that is the establishment 


ERALLY 
The 
should 


committee 
be called 


be. 


of a large force in this country possessing military views and 
tendencies which will outnumber and outweigh in voice our 
Recular Establishments. This is not beliéved to be an over 
statement of what may be reasonably expected if we should 
fnil to watch the situation closely At the last session of 
Congress a new Naval Reserve law was enacted. Under the 
terms of that law the Secretary of the Navy has the power to 


assign every enlisted man of the Navy and Marine Corps, 


with their consent, to the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, re- 
spectively, upon the expiration of their enlistments, and to 
pay them $25 each per annum. The possible effect of that law 


is obvious. The same law provided a Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps for the Navy and for the Marine Corps patterned after 
ihe Reserve Officers’ Training Corps of the Army. The com- 
mitiee is proposing with respect to the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps of the Navy to reduce the initial appropriation rec- 
ouumended in the Budget from $45,000 to $40,000 and to refuse 
completely the initial appropriation proposed in the Budget of 
$12,500 for the corresponding Marine Corps contingent. The 
Marine Corps has now on active duty practically its Tull quota 
of regular otlicers on its authorized strength of 27,400 men 
NAVAL AVIATION 

The committee was fortunate to have the benefit of the fund 

of information developed by recent discussions, inquiries, and 


investigations in considering the fiscal requirements of this 
highly important phase of naval activity. In the report of 
the “President’s Aircraft Board,” dated November 30, 1925, 
the board says: 

We find nothing but praise of the persont engaged tn naval avia 
tion, The matériel at its disposal is likewise generally of high grade, 
as is shown by the almost total abstinence of criticism of itéricl 
by the naval witnesses who appeared before us. * * * We believe 
that the quality of our naval personnel and of its equipment is at 
least the equal of, and in certain directions superior to, that of any 


other powe! 


What the board says finds ample corroboration in the com- 


mittee’s rather exhaustive inquiry into conditions and re- 
quirements, which shows a very gratifying situation to pre- 
vail. Improvement is going forward under the terms of the 


appropriation act now current and further progress will 
made under the terms of the accompanying bill. 


he 


PERSONNEL 
A supply of trained pilots, and more particularly the source 
of supply, is the only real problem confronting naval aviation 
at this time. No shortage exists to-day, but we should not 
delay preparing for to-morrow. Full cooperation between sur- 
face and air forces is dependent upon officers of the line being 
in the air arm. It is a matter of administration to 
accomplish this, subject funds being available. Whether 
the line officer, though, should be the pilot of a plane, and we 
should look to the Naval Academy for our future supply, is a 
matter for serious reflection. Unquestionably, squadrons and 
wings and other flight formations should be commanded by line 
officers who have qualified as aviators, and observers, too, 
should be qualified Naval Academy graduates, but the matter 
of plane operators is one which the committee feels should be 
studied and solved by the appropriate legislative committee 
hefore the department proceeds too far under existing law in 
settling the issue itself. 

In the matter of increasing the number of pilots from the 
enlisted personnel, either of the Navy or of the Marine Corps, 
your committee found that while there are at this time about 
“0 qualified pilots within the enlisted men’s ratings of the 
Navy and about 17 from the enlisted personnel of the Marine 


schooled 


to 
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Corps, the officers from the Bureau of Aeronautics indicated 
that it would be quite desirable to increase the number of pilots 
from the enlisted personnel to about 150 upon the basis of 
present study touching effective work that could be done by 
enlisted men. This question is one that the committee feels 
at this time should be handled within the department, and 
especially in view of the direct study that is being given to the 
subject. 

The committee ventures to suggest the establishment of a 
new grade of “ flight ensign” in the Navy, to be composed of 
men who will enlist for duty as naval aviators for a period of 
four years and who will at the same time, should they not re- 
enlist, agree to serve in the Naval Reserve for a further period 
of four years. Flight ensigns, it is suggested, should rank 
with but after ensigns of the line of the Navy, should receive 
corresponding pay and allowances plus flying pay, be given 
reenlistment gratuities and the right to transfer to the Naval 
Reserve after 20 years’ service, and the right to retirement 
after 30 years’ service. 

The committee's study of the subject leads it to believe that 
this plan would attract to the service high-grade young men of 
a caliber who would become as proficient as Naval Academy 
graduates and with equal facility; it would take away from 
the line of the Navy a minimum number of officers, ultimately 
diminishing the number at present assigned to aviation; it 
would create a corps of specialists rather than a force com- 
posed of men who would be in aviation to-day and in some 
other branch of the naval profession to-morrow, and at the 
same time avoid the problems of pay, rank, selection, ete., 
which would go with a line officer force; it would create a re- 
serve of trained naval aviators and make available to the in- 
dustry and commercial aviation a reservoir of skilled material, 
and, when in full swing, should lessen or dispense with the 
need for training men as aviators in the Naval Reserve, which 
ultimately would be composed of men already trained and with 
practical service experience. Of course, it is recognized that 
this plan involves other questions for determination and settle- 
ment, but the committee suggests it as a basis for solving the 
supply question of trained aviators and, at the same time, as 
a means for freeing officers who are or will be required in 
other fields of naval activity. 

The following table shows the situation to-day with respect 
to qualified aviators and the estimated future requirements: 
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Estimate 
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1 Includes 7 observers. ? Includes 15 observers. 

It is needless to say that if the ultimate number is to come 
from the Naval Academy it not only will be necessary to in- 
erease the number of appointments to the academy but to in- 
erease the authorized number of commissioned officers of the 
line and perhaps to change the distribution in grade law. No 
matter confronts the Congress affecting the Navy of greater im- 
portance than aviation personnel. 

Funds are included in the accompanying bill adequate to 
take care of the officer and enlisted personnel who will be 
assigned to aviation during the ensuing fiscal year and fully 
to carry out the plans of the department pertaining to reserve 
aviation, which, it might be observed, should prove a splendid 
auxiliary for recruiting the force of “ fiight ensigns” above 
suggested. 

HEAVIER THAN AIR 

A very comprehensive picture of the naval heavier-than-air 
situation, at present and projected, wil! be found commencing 
on page 629 of the hearings. It indicates our full peace re- 


quirements as 546 planes for service afloat and 569 for service 
ashore, a total of 1,115 planes, including 231 planes for the two 
aircraft carriers under construction, which are being provided 
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from another appropriation—Increase of the Navy. The 1,115 
planes include a reserye of 371 pianes for replacing damaged, 
condemned, or planes temporarily out of commission. The table 
also indicates a general allocation of the planes. It should b« 
remarked that the program is now under consideration by the 
Navy General Board and that it has not been approved by the 
beard in its present form. The committee suggests that here, 
too, the appropriate lexislative committee might find need for 
legislation. It would seem desirable that a program should be 
established by Congress and with the aid of the Bureau of the 
Budget a time prescribed for its fulfillment. The committee 
has endeavored to get an approximation of what naval avia- 
tion would cost, directly and indirectly, should the department's 
peace-time requirements be realized. 
ings, p. 655) as $63,009,020. This exceeds the comparable 1925 
expenditures by about $28,000,000. This is mentioned not in 
discouragement of aviation development but to emphasize the 
importance of determining without delay an economical policy, 
beth as to personnel and matériel, consistent with actual needs. 

LIGHTER 


THAN AIR 


The naval lighter-than-air equipment is listed on page 758 of 
the hearings. It shows that we have 2 obsolete nonrigid air- 
ships and 30 obsolete kite balloons. We have but 1 rigid 
dirigible, the Los Angeles, built in Germany, which came to us 
under diplomatic negotiations on the assurance that it would be 
devoted to civil purposes. Its chief value to the Navy at this 
time is the training of officers and men in the handling of this 
type of aircraft, 

The Los Angeles is housed in the hangar at Lakehurst, N. J. 


The figure is given (hear- | 
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estimate carries $14,800,000, compared with $14 


” 


— 


57 


90,000 for the 


current fiscal year, but, following the practice of a year ago, 
another contract authorization of a like sum—}+4,100,000—is 
proposed, so that actually for the current fiscal year and for 
the next year, on the basis of the estimate, just short of 
$19,000,000 has been allotted to naval aviation, exclusive of 
pay and allowances of personnel, aircraft carriers and plane: 
therefor, and reserve aviation. The total outlay may be ap 


proximated from the table appearing on pages 724 and 725 of 


the hearings. It will run close to $44,000,000, including con 
struction work on and planes for the aireraft carriers, but 
excluding the pay and subsistence of the ope rating crews of 


aircraft tenders and the aircraft carrier Langley. 

The committee is recommending the adoption of the esti 
mate with the exceptions heretofore indicated; i. e., $717,000 
less by reason of closing down Lakehurst and $300,000 more 
for experimental and development work, making a net 
tion of $417,000. Reserve aviation is 
this report. 

Of the total sum proposed, $9,062,000 will be applied to new 
aircraft and equipment, apart from aircraft for the two new 
carriers, including the satisfaction of obligations incurred under 
the authorization contained in the current appropriation 


reduc 


discussed elsewhere in 


act 


| and in addition it is provided that orders for new planes may 


The annual cost of maintaining Lakehurst under present nor- | 


mal conditions is $1,716,500. The question simply resolves itself 
into whether or not we are justified in maintaining this estab- 
lishment on account of a dirigible restricted to civil uses. The 
Navy is desirous of building a dirigible larger than the Los 
Angeles—possibly two and one-half or three times as large in 
gas capacity. If the Congress should authorize such an airship 
we are told that it would take approximately four years to com- 
plete it. Are we justified in spending at the rate of $1,716,500 
annually for the next four years, or a total of $6,866,000, to 
provide training for an operating complement for such a vessel, 
not even authorized? The committee is proposing that we do 
not, that we free for general duty the 470 officers and men at 
the station and that the station be closed down. 
in a closed down status approximately $128,000 a year. 


The 
direct saving would be $717,000 a year. 


It would cost | 


| of the 


' 

The accident to the Shenandoah has not influenced the view 
of the committee as to the potentialities of rigid airships for 
commercial and naval uses, and it is not proposing that we | 


shall abandon lighter-than-air development. 
has been experimenting with a metal-clad type of airship and is 
ready, with Government aid, to build an experimental ship of 
about 200,000 cubie-feet capacity. It is the development of an 


A commercial firm | 


American idea and, so far as the committee can find out, offers | 


a reasonable chance of success. 
The committee is advised that if it should prove successful 


private enterprise will take hold and that we might look to an | 


increasing number thenceforward. 
characteristics of such a ship would not be materially different 
from ships that would be used by the military services and 
that in time of war it would be merely a matter of outfitting 
the civilian complements with service uniforms. That is a 
rather optimistic outlook, but an examination of the hearings 
will disclose that it has some basis. We have had our experi- 
ence with the Shenandoah; we have had considerable experi- 
ence with the Los Angeles. Private enterprise offers something 
entirely new. As to the larger types of fabric-covered rigids, 
we can profit by Great Britain’s experience. She is now build- 
ing two 5,000,000 cubic-foot airships. It seems to the commit- 
tee that if we can reasonably look to private enterprise for our 
rigid airships in time of war, we might as well get out of the 
rigid airship field and put the savings to other needed uses. 
The experiment with the metal clad will cost the Government 
approximately $300,000 and the ship will become the property 
of the Government. The committee has increased the Budget 
estimate for experimental and development work in all types 
of aircraft by the sum of $300,000, so that the Navy may be 
free to conclude an agreement looking to carrying the metal- 
clad experiment to a successful conclusion. 
ESTIMATES AND APPROPRIATIONS 

The estimate submitted for “Aviation, Navy, 1927,” is $18,- 
900,000, which ineludes $4,100,000 to satisfy obligations incurred 
under the authorization in the current appropriation act to 
enter into contracts involving future payments up to that 
amount. For ordinary and new undertakings, therefore, the 


We were also told that the | 


be placed to the total value of $4,100,000. What this will 
accomplish is best expiained by the statement of Admiral 
Moffett, appearing in the hearings, as follows: 

It is proposed to purchase during the fiseal year 1927 24 fighting 
planes (VF) and 113 combined torpedo, bombing, and scouting plan 
(VS~T-B). 

If the appropriation is passed as proposed the total number of planes 
available on July 1, 1928 (the delivery date assumed for all planes 
purchased with 1927 funds) will be 556 as opposed to 561 on July 
1, 1925. There will, however, be one marked difference, and that is 


that on July 1, 1928, all planes available, except training planes, will 
be of types which were designed for use with the fleet as well for 
duty at stations. This will permit of the formation of squadrons of 
planes of the same type and all of recent design rhe 
that while not greater in total numbers available, naval 
be much improved as to types and can increase to a 
nuinber of planes in commission. 

Assuming that the 


as 
result will bk 
will 
the 


aviation 


small extent 
amount requested will be appropriated, the fol 
lowing will be the principal increase over the existing organization by 
July 1, 1928. The squadrons of observation planes on the battleships 
Seouting Fleet will increased from 6 to 12, and a new 
squadron of 12 fighting planes will be placed on the same ships. C 
Solo will be increased from 11 planes to 54 planes, which will give an 
operating allowance of two 18-plane squadrons plus the usual 50 pe 


be 


oco 


cent reserve. Pearl Harbor will be increased from 25 to 54 planes, 
giving, as at Coce Sole, an operating allowance of two 18-plan 
squadrons. The eight obsolete planes now at Guam will be replaced 
by elght modern planes. These increases will, of course, be partially 
as a result of current appropriations 

These increases can be brought about, as mentioned before, by the 


fact that the numbers of types of planes will be greatly reduced and 
practically all the planes can then be 
geneous squadrons. 


used and still maintain homo- 


The Navy has gotten out of the business of manufacturing 
airplanes. Its factory at Philadelphia is devoted chiefly to 
the repair and overhaul of flying material.’ The development 
of experimental types of flying craft is undertaken there. When 
attended by success production orders are placed with private 
manufacturing plants. The industry has been greatly stimu 
lated by the enlarged program launched the present 
year. 


fiscal 


MAJOR FACTORS 

Now, I ask the House to consider the major factors within 
the pending bill, and especially with relation to authorized 
or proposed building programs and the essential policies your 
committee has recommended looking to the future. 

I have told you that the pending bill carries direct appro- 
priations in the amount of $317,274,78S7, and indirect appro- 
priations and authorizations amounting to $14,157,000 more, 
or a total of $331,431,787 for the Navy for 1927. I have told 
you that the Congress has authorized new building and that 
programs for new building of ships are being urged upon the 
Congress. 

The last Congress authorized a building program that re- 
ferred to gunboats, to eight cruisers, to an Licrease of limita- 
tion of cost upon aircraft carriers, and there remains with 


us an uncompleted program that has been authorized for 
fleet submarines. More than that, under the Limitation of 
Armament Conference, the United States was authorized to 


construct aircraft-carrier tonnage in a total of 125,000 tons. 
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Of that amou we have completed one carrier, the Langley, 
f 12,700 tons, and we have approaching completion two car- 
‘ the iratoga and the Lesington, that will be completed 

probably within a year, with 66,000 tons; a total tonnage of 

TS.700 Tha leaves us available for future construction of 
irplane carries YO.300 tons 
To meet the program of submarines, of cruisers, of airplane 

carriers that already is indicated either through authorization 
f the t ov by the limitation of armament treaty will | 

require an expenditure of approximately $237,000,000. Llow 
rapidiy that program will need to be developed it is for the 
admit ration and the Congress to determine. If it shall 
ment pl ram to be completed in five years, then it will call 
for new appropriations for construction of $47,000,000 annu- 
all But that is not all We are told by experts of the Navy 
that need more cruisers than those that the Congress has 
tlread authorized The Bureau of Aeronautics desires to 
construct a giant lighter-than-air craft that will involve five or 
tuillion dollars, and a bill providing for authorization of 

neh a ship is before the naval legislative committee 
fut that is not all If the present bill shall not be ma- 
terially modified we shall have at the end of the fiscal yvear 

127 approximately 708 airplanes of all kinds, including a cur- 

rent total of 507 tactical planes fit for use on shore and at sea, 

and not including 148 planes that may roughly be described as 
nitable for training or that are experimental in character or 
to th stent of five or six that are obsolete or obsolescent. 

Lut Bureau of Aeronautics estimates that the peace-time 

requirement hould be 1,115 planes and that a program to 
ittain this peace-time requirement in planes alone should be 

met within about three years, or, in other words, that during 
that period 438 planes, in addition to ordinary replacement on 
account of obsolescence or elimination from service during the 
next three years, ought to be added to the aviation service of 
the Navy Department. Some of these planes will cost as high 
as $72,500. Probably no one will cost less than $30,000. In 
the current bill for 215 planes we are providing $12,358,750, or 
at the rate of $57,000 per plane on an average. Were we to 
provide the 488 planes that the Bureau of Aeronautics recom- 
mends in its program, in addition to ordinary replacement dur- 
ing the three years following the present fiseal year, it would 
mean, on the basis of costs for the current year, an additional 


amount for building program of more than $25,000,000. 


CGentiemen of the Congress, when you abstract one feature 
alone of a great bill such as the naval appropriation bill you 
may think it looks small. But when you assemble a number of 
parts, or when you bring together the combined program, these 


individual parts that are not so large within themselves come to 
assume tremendous importance and 


call for money appropria- 
tions that aggregate hundreds of millions of dollars. These are 
things that your committee was compelled to take into con- 
sideration in the framing of the bill. We must look ahead. 
We see commitments and we must take them into account. If 


you provide for one additional cruiser, 
marine, or one additional airplane 
tional airplane, it means additional 
additional money for engineering, for repair and ordnance, it 
means additional money for officers and men. 

One of the many items in the bill that we have reported 
carries $125,000 for the maintenance of a certain naval station 
in an inoperative basis instead of an active basis that would 


or one additional sub- 
carrier, or even one addi- 
money for fuel, it means 


call for approximately $1,716,000. The paper that I have in 
my hand tells that as to that one item alone on one day 500 


telegrams from employees were sent to the Congress protesting 
against the action. 

All over the country there a more or less definitely or- 
ganized program for increasing the Naval Establishment. New 
yards are wanted where they do not exist to-day or where their 
activities are small. Naval stations that do exist are being used 


is 


as a basis for increased demanc~ tpon the Public Treasury. 
Chambers of commerce, commercial bodies, or groups of one 


kind or another are pressing individual programs that, if they 
were to be cared for in this bill, would add many millions of 
dollars to the program for the coming fiscal year. 

It is fair to the House that I tell you thus bluntly and 
briefly of the facts so that Members may give the cooperation 
and the support that I believe the painstaking care with which 
we have gone into the estimates that have come before our 
committee and the demands from all sides that have been 
pressed upon us would seem to warrant. 

SHIPS 


liuving mede the statement that I have just concluded, 
I again repeat the words of the President ?— 


Beonomy 


may 


is the method by which we prepare to-day to afford the 
improvements 


to-morrow, 
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A naval establishment that requires an annual expenditure 


JANUARY 


for its maintenance in excess of around $300,000,000 can not 
be inefficient, can not be unworthy, can not be beneath the 


dignity of the United States, if those charged with its admin- 
istration are consecrated to its well-being, as I know they are. 

The chief criticisms that have been directed against the bill 
that we have reported are twofold; on the one hand it is urged 


we have not been generous enough, and on other it is urged 
that we have been too generous. Under the limitation of 


armament treaty we are entitled to 18 battleships, 15 of which 
are in full commission and 3 of which are undergoing major 
| overhauling ‘ in response to the modernization program that was 
| autho rized by the last Congress. The three battleships that 
are now undergoing overhauling will take their places in the 
fleet and the three other battleships whose modernization was 
provided for will take their places in the yards and will be 
available for entrance to the fleet shortly after the fiscal year 
1927. We have 17 cruisers in full commission, including 10 new 
cruisers of the first line. We have 103 destroyers in full com- 
mis _of December 12 and 88 submarines, including 4 
fleet submarines of the first line and 48 submarines of smaller 
type. We have a total of 324 vessels in commission as of 
December 10 last. At this point I want to insert the table 
that was furnished to the committee by the Navy Department 
indicating the types of vessels in commission during the fiscal 
year and the types estimated for in the Budget for 1927. Foi- 
lowing that table I shall insert another table indicating the 
vessels not in commission in the current year and not to be in 


sioh as 


commission under the Budget estimates for 1927: 
Vessels in commission 
1926 | 1927 
— - wasn = Ee —| - —| =oep 
| 
Battleships: | | 
Na a alae | 15 | 15 
First line (reduced comp DNNIIES ns on ee 3 3 
Oo REE SPR RPI Z 857A ** Be 4 4 
Light cruisers: 
a i a tia i iil a laa 10 | 10 
Second line... ..._.-. obuhbabiianbdineebentiebaanadasadatiaeel 3 | 3 
Aircraft carriers: | 
OG RD iileicncd a detinstineihetitindethh taieiitnteiniabtain Leesa / 2 
Second line____- ere seater itachi ed 1 1 
Po gg AS | Re UR ee RE 18. 2 2 
Ee Be Bt SEE SY ES a ae 103 103 
DAtie eel DOORS. ..ccicinnchedausbsstithetnidéiaiiadudbblchiibhiad 6) 6 
Submarines | 
F irst line Mebbineé onus anne itnerddsia tiisidisdaan idee 48 48 
NOGINE TING nn cckocscacdvnsdetibbsdidsddesdutslbeaal 32 | 29 
Fleet mae TO TO iS ok eek ik ee 4) 4 
Patrol vessels: } 
BL tat 2h iel oe iw cubbidne eudlaicuen ibsaanectnaaele 3 | 3 
Gunboats ..........-.. itil sillmatetciallets sidadhenistdadaknbd 9} 12 
Converted yachts.<............... Swe cage chmntaeuispowasing tinal 6 | 6 
Auxiliaries: 
SP Pk sénctckonentaccadstenidteakucssate 6 6 
DU NE = 3). dh ccwtdabncdevcdibbnssbidaewaduaka 7} 7 
DE OE 5 cncd i odeginnetincniiiaceaiiaadlisuas asians 1} 1 
ON I ds inn itinenecvun tinea tablet oudiealtabienhabanetasdaalede 2| 2 
RON cs. nsec dkinkn cc conn wenabedncdnenmeyegeasde cate 2) 2 
CLIN, caccecudcucenbewontbciieensdinecaliidetitcndibs Misaki 2) 2 
a ee a a ee ee into acs tai 8 8 
EID. sncccamicnnseche tamibdguuisinrediiicesdall i 1 
Cash. in on nckcb ns nkacdbsaonsbecdasbiwabh nncatone 3 3 
DI cide tihitwiindéwccshhbinindeds tidied = ted 2 2 
ON a Se a es 2 2 
a a eee 7 


DEP OMOUING a iii cnc cdncckchctdecdlectdent i. Uae oe 
Miscellaneous 


— Nie nd 


Wai dnd ids 


th 


Vessels not in commission 











Cruisers, second line. 
Light cruisers, second line 
Mine layers, second line 
Destroyers: 
SRT .innct nentooonsdeniiiesundunebniiin ramadan an 
Second line- 
Light mine layers 
Submarines: 
GE ENG. «:.<ccntccucucusunéswenenladedensdnbebddamanthdl 
PIG Cp ecsncis one cus ntade dg ectahatsnpondapeielahimkliae 
Wiest seahenmrines, Geet Wie... .- cc cctstpck<cdinctecactioacccnbie 
Patrol vessels, converted yachts 
Auxiliaries: 
Destroyer tenders 
Submarine tende 
Meal CRIB. 6. ccc ccncesccestsnscqnsedpepttbcaeseteed 
Stee SB nn. cect ccve ccc cdostuscecccdecotabeccsassocsoce 
CN se SE inert cmpieniGecbocsaehndidn dite betie Gitiiiacastn 
Beinn ttincnseratibacwependddmennll ciptiieeadadeninine all 
Cmmunition ships 
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| 1926 1927 

Patrol vessels: | 
a i a 1 | 31 
Su arine cl rE a Sse aS f 3 
IT ee ae és 9} 9 
Sia PASEO GRE GEO. 6 dice nntcccccddtnctdtuntiodécet 1 | 1 
I i, ita ai icin eet aaa 1 | 1 
TTT Ue 2 2 
Harbor tugs... Lmtd thendis thei ctetedinkietl aed 4 8 
Crane ship No, 1 (ex-Kearsarge)g .... ...........------22---2--- 1 | i 
Te: ee eee eee oe ee 7 330 333 
Your committee has reduced somewhat the appropriation 


for the maintenance of vessels in active commission, and the 


economies that we believe can be attained through our pro- 
posed reduction will aggregate in saving to the Treasury 


$1,782,000, distributed among such items as engineering, con- 
struction and repair of vessels and fuel and transportation. 


THE NAVY PERSONNE! 


The authorized enlisted strength of the Navy is 137,485. 
Upon this authorized strength is based the number of line offi- 
cers. As of October 1, 1925, we had 8,312 officers, of which 
number 4,837 were line officers out of a total authorization of 
5,499. Your committee has always taken the position that we 
ought to maintain a fairly large officer personnel regardless of 
the peace-time number of enlisted men, for the reason that it 
takes years to train officers in comparison with a few months 
necessary for the training of enlisted men. 
is the sole source of supply to the Navy of line officers. The 
classes that will graduate in 1926 and in 1927 are large classes, 


that were appointed when, on account of war expansion, Sena- | 


tors and Members of the House were authorized to maintain 
five midshipmen at the academy. During the last fiscal year 
243 line officers were lost to the service, of which number res- 
ignations aggregated 115. The members of your committee be- 
lieve that if the department will tighten up on resignations for 
the next couple of years and turn all graduates from the 
academy into the line except those required for the construc- 
tion corps, the peace-time authorization of line officers will be 
approximately attained by the end of the fiscal year 102s 


wD. 
ENLISTED MEN 


As of September 30, 1925, we had a strength in enlisted men 
of 81,702. The Budget estimates for the current year were 
upon the basis of 86,000 men, and the committee and the Con- 
gress allowed the estimates to care for this number. The com- 
mittee pointed out, however, that this sum might prove inade- 
quate if men were distributed among the several grades so as 
to provide a somewhat more satisfactory distribution as was 
desired by the Bureau of Navigation. The reason why we have 
81,702 men in the service to-day as against 86,000 is accounted 
for in small degree on account of a distribution in grades. 
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| and one submarine of monitor type. 


The Naval Academy 


| measures along the same line? 


By far the larger portion of the reduction occurs by reason of 


three of the battleships being laid up for modernization 


These 


three battleships when in the service under peace complements 


require approximately 3,600 men. In their present condition 
they require but ene-fourth that number, or 900 men, and hence 


we have an immediate reduction of 2,700 men not needed for 


the maintenance of th 
the three battleships 
successors in modernization, will -be laid up. 


avy. 


During the entire period of 1927 
nat are now out of commission, or their 
So, then, upon 


this basis alone the bill as it came to us from the Budget car- 


ried reductions for enlisted men to care for 83,000 during 1927. | 


The bill as it has been reported to you provides for 82,000 men, 
1,000 less than the Budget estimates, and the members of your 
committee believe that this number is abundantly adequate to 


meet the situation. I shall tell yon why. 


In the first place, 81,702 are caring for the situation to-day, 
and it is actual needs that we should consider rather than the 


fetish of a definite number. 


of which men will be found. 
If we turn to Great Britain, which is the only other natior 
that under the 


In the second place, two proxrams 
are recommended by the committee for 1927, by the adoption | 


Limitation of Armament Conference has a 


ratio equal to our own, we find that that country is under- 


taking economies that we can not overlook. 


Great Britain is 


entitled to 18 battleships just as is the United States, but in 
lieu of 18 battleships equal to our own she was granted 18 
of the type that she had plus 4 battle c?uisers, a total of 


» 


—_—- 


Two battleships that were being built at the time of the 
limitation conference will be added to the British fleet prob- | 


ably within about a year, and other battleships, or their 


equivalents, will be subtracted. To-dey Great Britain has the 


| Let us analyze the figures and see Where we arrive. The 
United States, as of October 1 last. had 8,312 officers and 
81,702 enlisted men. In addition to that we had 2,500 men 


| ment from the enlisted personnel of the Navy of an equivalent 
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authority to maintain 18 battleships tn full eommisston and 
4 battle cruisers. Is she maintaining them One of bat- 
tleships is out of commission for repair. So also is one of the 
battle cruisers. That would. ‘eave her 17 battleships and 3 
battle ernisers that are not undergoing repair But she is 
not maintaining them in commission. Instead of that, in view 
of the necessity for economies, she has placed four of her 
battleships in reserve and she is maintaining but two of 
four battle cruisers in commissi Oo of the others 


dergoing repair and the fourth is h 
In other ‘ds, 


in reduced complement 


wo not counting a battleship and a battle cruiser 
that Great Britain has that are undergoing repair, she is with 
holding out of full commission one battle cruiser and thre 
of her battleships 


Turn to the destroyer type of ship and 








what is Great Britain doing? She had 183 destroyers as of 
October 1, 1925. Of this number, only 54 were in commis- 
sion as against 106—I assume should be 108—from the sume 
table as of October 1, 1! for the United States. On that 
sume date Great Britain was maintaining 34 crutsers in con 

mission as against 18 by the United States. Of light-mine la 

ers, we were maintaining 6 and Great Britain 9. Of first- 
line submarines, we were maintaining 49 in full commission 


and Great Britain only 20. Of second-line submarines, we 
were maintaining 32 against Great Britain’s 19. We were 
maintaining two fleet submarines as against seven for Great 


Britain of that addition one cruiser submarine 
So then, by a comparison 
of essential ships of the fleets, Great Britain is following a 
far more conservative course than are we, and her course 
must be reflected in expenses for men, expenses for fuel, for 
engineering, for construction and repair. 


Bearing in mind also the general burden that Great Britain 


type and in 


is carrying in connection with such vessels as gunboats of 
500 to 3,000 tons and river gunboats, Great Britain feels 
compelled to maintain 51 in commission as against 9 for 


the United States, and we must recognize that these are types 
that from the standpoint of the naval strength of the respec- 
tive countries in a large way count for almost nothing. 

If, then, Great Britain finds it to her best interests to prac- 
tice economy, why should not the United States consider 
We have in mind that within 
just about one year from now two airplane carriers, the Le.r- 
ington and Saratoga, will enter our Navy as finished ships. 
These two ships will require more than 2,300 men. That 
means that we shall be face to face with the question of adding 
enlisted personnel to our Naval Establishment in addition to 
those that we already have, if we are to care for these ships, 
unless we find the men to man them within the ships of the 
Naval Establishment as it is to-day. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In view of the gentleman's state- 
ment, how does he account for the fact that the British Navy 
is manned by 104,000 officers and men and we are manned by 
only 90,000 officers and men? 

Mr. FRENCH. The question of the gentleman from Georgia 
is pertinent; it goes right to the heart of the matter, and it 
ought to be discussed at this time. The committee obtained 
from the department the figures touching the personnel main- 
tained by Great Britain, by the United States, by Japan, by 
France, and by Italy. The gentleman has suggested that Great 
Britain maintains 104,000 plus of officer and enlisted personnel. 


from the marines assigned to duty upon ships. 
Were it not for that assignment it would require a replace- 


In addition to that there are one or two other factors 
I want to show you 


number. 
that I will come to in a few minutes, but 
what the British situation is. The British have 7,839 officers 
in the regular navy; that is, the Royal Navy. In addition to 
that thére are several hundred officers in the Australian, the 
Canadian, the New Zealand, and South African navies, making 
| a total of 8,846—not such a bad comparison when you place 
ft alongside of ours. Great Britain has 82,847 men in bh 
regular navy; added to that she has 8,918 more in the navies 
of the different Provinces which belong to the Empire, or a 
total of 91,765 enlisted men. But in the figures that the cen- 
tleman cites are 4,157 men who are civilians, who are not en- 
listed men of the navy but who are employed in various kinds 
of work, on transport and cargo ships. It is hardly fair that 
these men be included as a part of the British naval establish- 
ment. The report that the Navy Department furnished our 
committee shows that the British maintain 68.77 per cent of 
their men afloat, while our Navy maintains afloat 75.3 per cent. 
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Take the number in the British Navy—95,922, excluding offi- 
cers—and apply the 68.77 per cent figure and you have 65,965 
men. But included in that number are 4,157 civilians. Sub- 


tract that number from the British total afloat and you have 


brought the British enlisted personnel down to 61,808 men. 
Remember that figure Now, take the American Navy and | 
what do we find? We had 81,702 enlisted personnel as of about 
the same date as quoted by the British figures, and 75.3 
per cent are afloat. That means that of our enlisted men we 
have 61,521 men afloat. You have almost the same figures as 
the Dritish figures, there being a difference of less than 300 


men between the two establishments afloat. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes 

Mr. HUDSPHTH. Does the gentleman mean by men afloat 
the men who are actually on the ships at all times? 

Mr. FRENCH Yes. Now I will tell you why the 4,157 
ought to be subtracted. One year ago it was brought to the 
attention of our committee upon the recommendation of the 
department that we ought to provide more money for freight 


and transportation and less money for the maintenance of cer- 
tain transports or cargo ships. We complied with the recom- 
mendation, and we are paying to-day vastly more than is 
Great Britain in transportation and freight. Does the gentie- 
man think we ought to include the conductors, firemen, engl- 
brakemen, and everybody included in all the railway 
establishments engaged in hauling the men and personnel 
throughout the United States from navy yards to naval stations 
and thereby saving personnel in the fleet on the seas? Yet the 
gentleman included 
type of work and included in the British personnel but employed 
on naval-owned craft. 


neers, 


Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 
Mr. BRITTEN. Does the gentleman aim to suggest to the 


liouse that we man our railroad trains with enlisted seamen? 

Mr. FRENCH. 
probably has the same opinion I have of including the British 
civilians. Of course we would not man our railroad trains with 
enlisted men, and therefore we ought not to include the 4,000 
civilinn Britishers who are hanling fuel, oil, and people around 
in the Navy as a part of the British Navy personnel. 


more than 4,000 men engaged in the same | 
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Mr. FRENCH. I am coming to that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. All right; let us go to It. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. How many did the gentleman say 
the British had afloat? 

Mr. FRENCH. I want to answer the gentleman's question 
first. The British then have an enlisted personnel afloat of 
61,808. 

Mr. BRITTEN. No. 

Mr. FRENCH. Sixty-one thousand eight hundred and eight. 
The United States has an enlisted personnel afloat of 61,521, 
as of date only a few months ago. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is that counting the marines? 

Mr. FRENCH. That does not count the marines; no. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, but the gentleman did count them just 
a little while ago. 

Mr. FRENCH. No; I said they ought to be counted. Does 
not the gentleman think they ought to be counted to the extent 
of 2.5007 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; because a marine is in no sense a sea- 
man. The British marine is, but the American marine is not. 

Mr. FRENCH. Does not the gentleman know—and I am 
sure he does know—that the American marine to-day to the 


| extent of 2,500 or 2,600 are men who are manning guns, hold- 


ing positions on naval ships that were it not for those men 
their places would need to be taken by enlisted men of the 
Navy? That is true not only in peace but it was true during 
the World War, and I can not conceive of a time when it 


| would not be true were we to become involved in war. 


Mr. LAZARO. 
Mr. FRENCH. 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Let me continue my answer, please. 

Mr. LAZARO. Just for information. 

Mr. FRENCH. In just a moment. 

Now, what is the heart of the Navy? It is its capacity 
to function afloat, supported by the personnel ashore necessary 
to help it to function. I have shown you that the enlisted 


| men of Great Britain afloat compare almost in the same notch 


The gentleman's question indicates that he | 


Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman knows much better than I | 
do that the British Navy is composed of 94,000 enlisted men 


while our Navy is composed of 81,000 men. In the 
heaven, with the 5-5-3 treaty ratio, why should we have 10,000 
or 12,000 men less than Great Britain? The gentleman has 
always been in favor of the reduction of personnel. Four years 


name of | 


with the enlisted personnel afloat of the United States, and to 
that number for the United States could well be added 2,500 
marines and other groups to which I shall refer. 

Now, part of the British personnel is made up of their 
provincials, the Australian Navy 4,669, the Canadian Navy 
476—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is that 4,076 or 476? 

Mr. FRENCH. Four hundred and seventy-six; the New 
Zealand division 583, the South African division 131, and the 
Royal Indian Marine 279. 

Another factor that you must take into consideration in 
estimating ships’ complements of men for essential ships is an 


| examination of men of the two nations with respect to the 


| services on types of ships. 


ago he brought in a bill to provide for an appropriation to | 


take care of 66,000 or 67,000 men ; the Congress overwhelmingly 
defeated that bill, and it went on record then for 86,000 men, 
and it is going on record again for 86,000 men, less 3,000 men, 
as recommended by the Budget. You gentlemen have cut the 
Budget and cut the desires of the Navy Department and of 
every expert of the Navy Department 1,000 men, and you have 
done it arbitrarily. The gentleman is trying to show some 
reason for it, but up to the present time he has not done so. 

Mr. FRENCH. In the first place, the gentleman from IIl- 
nois says that I know the British maintain an enlisted personnel 
of 94,000, 

I had just stated that that was not the fact. I had just 
stated that the British personnel includes 4,000 plus for men 
who are civilians, who on the records furnished by our Navy 
Department are indicated as civilians, and yet are included 
in the British personnel. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Well, deduct that from the total and you 
will still have 93,000 men. 
Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no; the gentleman is wrong in his 


mathematics. But let me call attention to one or two other 


factors that will help to take care of the situation to which | gaged 


the gentleman refers. 
Mr. PERKINS. May I ask the gentleman a question there? 
Mr. FRENCH. 
The gentleman might think I did not want to answer his ques- 
tion. 
Mr. BRITTEN. 
Mr. FRENCH. 


He does. 
I want to answer the gentleman, and I am 


i 


going to answer him; and I believe the House will feel we have | 


answered the gentleman when we get through with this propo- 
sition. Of the British personnel afloat there are 61,808 men, 
and of the American personnel afloat there are 61,521. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is avoiding the question. 
I am talking about the total enlisted personnel in the British 
Navy. 


| 


For instance, Great Britain main- 
tains patrol boats and gunboats in far greater number than 
does the United States. Are they of any particular impor- 
tance, will the gentleman say, from a naval-military stand- 





point? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Of course they are. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then let me call your attention to the 
fact 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me first finish this statement. The gen- 


tleman from Illinois [Mr. Brirren] says they are, of course, of 
importance, and I say they are of some importance, but, on the 
other hand, they are not of the importance that the craft will 
be that are on the high seas and capable of going there. In 
other words, we are maintaining a few gunboats over in 
Asiatic waters, and I think the total is something like 9, as 
against 51 Of similar type maintained by Great Britain and 
classified by the Navy Department in opposite columns. Valu- 
able though these ships may be, after all they are not the 
ships that Great Britain would rely upon in event of war. 
But to man them there must be men. The gentleman does not 
believe that the men who are assigned to these ships are en- 
in the same type of naval service as are most of the men 
of the British service and most of the men of our own Navy. 
Mr. BRITTEN. If the gentleman will yield, the gentleman 


Let me answer this other question first. | then is making the suggestion to the House that sailors and 


seamen aboard gunboats are not seamen; that they must be 
something else and should not be counted as seamen, 

Mr. FRENCH. No; if the gentleman wants to make such a 
speech he can do so, but I am not making that statement. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That, in substance, is what the gentleman 
is saying. 

Mr. FRENCH. No; I have not said such a thing. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Then tell us about the difference in the 
totals. Why should Great Britain have ten or eleven thousand 


more enlisted personnel in her navy than we have? 
Mr. FRENCH. All right. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. You say all right, but you do not do it. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. FRENCH. One minute. Let me pursue this question 
of my friend from Illinois a little further, and then I shall 
yield to the gentleman. 
" Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman said he was about to an- 


swer my question, but he has failed to do so. 

Mr. PERKINS. In order that we may understand the mat- 
ter, how many do you admit the difference between the 
Enelish personnel and our personnel? 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman from New Jersey asked just 
what the actual difference is between the British and American 
personnel, and in answering the gentleman from Iilinois I must 
answer my friend from New Jersey. I am considering 
various factors that are not exactly alike in both navies. 

We have in the British Navy an aviation force of 357 officers 
and 2,880 enlisted personnel. We have then a note made by 
our department that reads: 

The 
naval aviation 


Is 


royal 


air force supplies a large proportion of personnel for 
The only strictly naval personnel in the naval aviation 


service consists of 119 officers and 391 men, which are not included 
in item 7 but are carried in item 1. Six hundred and thirty-eight 
officers and 3,672 men are employed in United States naval aviation 


exclusive of these for general service in aircraft carriers, tenders, etc. 
The figures shown for the royal air force in item 7 are those attached 
to the coastal area headquarters for aircraft carriers, for flights abroad, 
On August 31, 1925, the total strength of the royal air force 
3,448 officers, including 109 cadets, 29,797 airmen, and 8,763 
civilians and Of these totals, 2,425 officers, including 109 
cadets, 21,900 airmen, and 3,439 civilians, were in home stations, such 
as air ministry, training stations, supply depots, manufacturimg plants, 
etc., the duty performed being for both that portion of the air force 
detailed to fleet air arm and that portion serving in cooperation with 
th and a portion of this personnel 
should be considered in making a comparison, 


ete, 
was 
natives. 


° 
», 


army as a separate air force, 


It is contended that a large share of the aviation personnel 
of Great Britain should be charged to the navy, if a third, 
then upwards of 8,000. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Dees the gentleman mean to con- 
vey the idea that the 8,000 personnel should be added or sub- 
tracted? 

Mr. FRENCH. That this number should be added, and that 
then we should add a corresponding number to our Navy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman let me get this clearly. 
In the gentleman's figures 104,000 men and officers—how many 
do you.include for aviation? 

Mr. FRENCH. I include the figures furnished here 357 offi- 
eers and 2.480 enlisted men. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Then, how many officers and men are as- 
signed to aviation in the American Navy? 


Mr. FRENCH. Six hundred and thirty-eight officers and 
3,672 men. 

Mr. BRITTEN. When you say “officers and men,” do you 
mean civilians attached to stations like Lakehurst? 


Mr. FRENCH. No; I do not mean civilians. Ido not include 
the civilians who may be employed in different places. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. These 8,000 civilians, so termed in this 
act, are they included as enlisted personnel of the British 
Navy? 

Mr. FRENCH. No. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 
men do in our Navy? 

Mr. FRENCH. Possibly they do. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Then why should they not be included 
in the total; why should not you add the 8,000 men to the 
British forces? 

Mr. FRENCH. They have not been ineluded in the com- 
parative figures furnished us for either navy. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. If the comparison is going to be made, 
why do not you include them: they are a part of the naval 
force; you call them civilians but they are enlisted men and 
they should be ineluded in the total of the men employed in 
the navy? 

Mr. FRENCH. In Great Britain, as you know, they have a 
united air service and there are certain officers and men as- 
signed to the navy. 

There are those who have urged, just as it is urged here, 
that because the officer and enlisted personnel in the aviation 
establishment is around 29,000 the share that should be charged 
to the Navy ought to be about one-third, and that that should 
be added to the sum total of the enlisted personnel of the 
British naval establishment and to ours as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time allotted by the gentleman to 
himself has expired. 


Do not they function as our enlisted 
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Mr. FRENCH. 


I shall take another 20 minutes, Mr. Chair 

man. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. In just a moment. Let us come to ap end 
of this. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is only partially right 

Mr. FRENCH. Does the gentleman think a larger share 
ought to be added to the British persennel ? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I think it should be a part of the 
navy. 

Mr. FRENCH Does the gentleman think we should match 
them officer for officer and man fer man? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
Several gentlemen on the Republican side have been address- 
ing the gentleman on the floor while seated in their seats. I 


think that is a bad practice, and I do not think it should be 
allowed. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. You sav that the mrrines ought to be 
considered a part of the Navy. Then why not consider their 
aviation force which is assigned to the navy as a part of their 


navy? Why such a distinetion? 

Mr. FRENCH. ‘To the extent that they are marines or avia- 
tors and are performing naval functions they should be econ- 
sidered a part of the officer and enlisted personnel of the 
institution. Instead of adding 18,000 marines to our Navy, I 
added 2,500, and why? We have 18,000 marines, but only 
2,500 are performing naval functions or functions on ship- 


board that, were it not for the 2,500, would be performed by 
enlisted men of the Navy. We have then charged up in these 
colupnms a certain number of officers and enlisted personnel 
from the marines, and the statement has been made that we 
ought to add to that still further officers and men, to the 
extent of the British Navy's rightful proportion of the united 
air service. Does the gentleman think that we ought to 
match the British Air Service to that extent by adding officers 
and men tc cnr own Navy? «That is the point, 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order, 
and I make fhe point of order along the same tines that the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BaNKHEAD| made his, that in 
debate it is improper for the chairman of the subcommittee 
while on the floor to address any Member in the second person, 
as “ You do so and so,” or for a Member to address the gentle- 
man occupying the floor in the same way. There is a proper 
method of procedure, and I make the point of order that the 
Chair ought to see that it is eonducted properly. 

The CHAIRMAN. If any gentleman feels that by lack of 
parliamentary practice he is in any way injured as to his 
dignity and the practice of the House, he will make that fact 
known to the Chair. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And in the meantime will the Chair keep 
his-eye on the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the Chair hold that that is proper in 
debate? I make the point of order that the third person 
should be used, and not the second. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman is correct, 


Mr. BLANTON. [It is proper to say “the gentleman from 
Idaho” and “the gentleman from Illinois.” 
Mr. BRITTEN. I make the point of order that the gentle- 


man from Texas is out of order. 


Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman from Texas states the par- 
liamentary rule in this House correctly. 
Mr. BLANTON. Certainly I do, and the gentleman from 


Illinois [Mr. Brrrren] bas been bulidezing the gent\eman from 
Idaho for the last half heur, but he can not bulidoze the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. In just a moment. I am going to yield now 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VestTau] for a special pur- 
pose, which he has indicated to me. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Honse, 
while you are discussing the question of aviation, I have asked 
for this time to introduce to the House the youngest licensed 
pilot in America. 

The young man to whom I refer is a resident of my home 
city, and his father and mother are both licensed pilots and are 
interested in the manufacture of airplanes. 

This young man was given his license to fly on the 26th of 
August, 1925, and since being licensed has been in the air more 
than 300 heurs. He has just completed a flight from Anderson 
to Washington, bringing to me a letter handed to him by the 
mayor of my home city. The young man arrived here last 
evening. His name is Farnam Parker and his age is 18 years, 


I would like for the young man to stand in the gallery, so 
that the Members of the House may see the youngest licensed 
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pilot in America. It is 1 i] for me to say I am mighty 
| I this young man [Great applause. ] 

3) rRENCH Mr. Chairman, now we must get back to 
the point where we-were when these interruptions occurred 
It has been iggested that we should add to the officer and 
enlisted personnel of the American Navy officers and men to 
mateh any such icers and men that ought to be chargeable 
to tl british } y for a similar function in connection with 
thelr rvice I submit this ought to be the rule of the com- 
mit id of the Congress in shaping our appropriation bills. 
In the first place, we ought to have regard to similar types 
of servic performed, Dut because it may be necessary for 
Great Britain to build up a tremendously large air service is 
i reason why the United Statgs should be required to build 
u uch an institution here. The fact is that we ought to 
men the Navy with their navy, the officer personnel and 
the enlisted personnel with their officer and enlisted personnel, 
und we ought not to be required to match men and officers that 
they el necessary to maintain in the air service, which gen- 
tlemen say ought to be allocated in an arbitrary way, so many 
to the Navy and so ny to the Army. I could turn, gentle- 
men, to the debates that occurred less than six months ago 
duriag the pendency of the naval program bill before the 


British Parliament and point out the British point of view 


on aviation, made necessary by the proximity of nations 

Speaking upon the shipbuilding program in the British 
House of Commons on July 29 last, Hon, Ramsay MacDon- 
ild, the former premier, said: 

No one will say that America is a possible enemy. No one will say 
that Japan is a possible enemys If anybody imagines that France 
is a possible enemy, then the problem, in view of modern development 
of arms, is not a naval problem at all; it is an air problem primarily, 
ind in any event, to be a little more accurate, it is a problem of the 
coordination of the three forces. 

The situation to which the former premier addressed him- 
self had relation to potential eneriy nations close at hand. 


llave 
Great 


we any such situation as that? 
Britain and not here? 


Why does it obtain in 
Because we do not have potential 


enemies within the radius of effective military operation by 
means of airplanes. 

If Great Britain finds it necessary to build up her air serv- 
icc in the way that she has done, and it is because of the fact 
that within a period of two hours planes from powerful coun- | 
tries could be within the heart of the British Empire, can 
there be any sound reason why we should adopt a policy of 
matching officers and men of Great Britain with officers and 


men when a corresp nding peril does not exist? 
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up their totals. I say also that it is hardly fair to include 
that number in the sum of the British totals because of the fact 
that we are doing in large part a comparable service through 
employing civilian agencies, not naval agencies, in doing the 
same work, 

Mr. BACON. sut do not we use enlisted men on cargo ves- 
sels and transports? 


Mr. FRENCH. We do. 

Mr. BACON. What is the total number? 

Mr. FRENCH. We have a limited number, approximately 
2.100. 

Mr. BACON. Therefore, if we deduct 4,000 from the British 


total, why is it not proper to deduct 2,100 from the American 
total? 

Mr. FRENCH. For the reason that Great Britain has even 
more than 2,100 of the same kind that really belong to their 
navy, naval officers and enlisted men. I do not ask you to 
deduct them and do not ask you to deduct our 2,100. Let me 
state this further thought: We have to-day a Coast Guard that 


| in the eveut of war would be a part of the Navy. 


Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations that has to do with the Navy. I 
think the House and the country are interested in knowing 
that the gentleman’s subcommittee is for a 5-5-3 Navy or not. 

Mr. FRENCH. Does that complete the question? 

Mr. LAZARO. No. 

Mr. FRENCH. Go ahead and ask your question, as I want 
to diseuss it rather fully. 

Mr. LAZARO, If the gentleman is for the 5-5-3 Navy, I 
would like to know what has been done relative to these six | 
battleships that were lacking in gun range and were coal 
burners? 

Mr. FRENCH. TI propose to withhold an answer to that 
question until I make just a few further observations in the 


matter of officers and enlisted personnel, and then I 
to the question which the gentleman proposes. 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FRENCH. I am not through with the question 
tlemen keep asking me qrestions and do not allow me sufficient 
time t m. 


shall come 


Ce n- 


answer thx 


Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FRENCH. IT yield. 
Mr. BACON. I understood the chairman to say there were 


about 4,000 civilian imen in the British Navy 
ducted from the British totals wh« 


cargo vessels 


who were de- 
) are used on transports and 


Mr. FRENCH. They are so listed here; yes. 

Mr. BACON. Why should not those 4,000 be included in the 
British Navy total? 

Mr. FRENCH. Is that the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. BACON, The reason I desired to ask that is because I 


wanted to find out how many enlisted seamen of our Navy are 


to-day on transports and cargo vessels. Those are the two 
questions. 
Mr. FRENCH. TI said that some 4,000 civilians were classi- 


fied with the enlisted personnel of the British Navy in bringing 


Gentlemen of the committee should remember that the last 
Congress provided that about 19 or 20 destroyers be turned 
over to the Coast Guard. These destroyers are officered and 
manned, These destroyers to-day have a complement aggre- 
gating something like 1,820 men. Not only that, but we had 
a number of craft belonging to the Coast Guard that, together 
with the ones to which I have referred, have a total of officers 
and enlisted men complement approaching 9,680. In other 
words, there are many factors that must be taken into consid- 
eration in making comparison between the British Navy and 
our Navy in enlisted and officer personnel. In the event of 
war, the officers and men of the Coast Guard would be called 
into the Naval Establishment. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Would not the gentleman suggest to the 
House that the figures compiled and presented by the Navy 
Department, showing approximately 94,000 enlisted personnel 
in the British Navy and 83,000, approximately, in the American 
Navy are correct? 

Mr. FRENCH. I assume that they are correct for the pur- 
pose for which they are prepared; but I also have the right, 
in connection with that, to have che gentleman know and keep 
in his mind constantly the fact that the comparison for essen- 


| tial purposes is almost exactly alike for officers and men in 


these two great establishments. 

Mr. BRITTEN. ‘The gentleman continues to say in reply to 
my question something that may be accurate and true, but 
which is debatable nevertheless. Take the 82,000 men that we 
are appropriating for now. You say that because three ships 
are laid up temporarily that would make a logical deduction of 
2.700 men. That brings it down to 79,300. You are appropriat- 
ing for 82,000. By what process do you make that deduction of 
1.300 men when the department has estimated for 82,000? 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I will withhold my answer for 
a moment, just as in the case of the question propounded by 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro], because I think 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] has a question about 
aviation. Suppose, first, we consider the question propounded 
by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BRITTEN. They are not comparable questions at all. 
There is nothing comparable between them. 

Mr. FRENCH. The first part of the question of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana involves the question that I think the gen- 
tleman from Illinois intended to ask, and the second part 
refers to the modification of the ships. Now with regard to the 
5-5-3 ratio and the question which the gentleman raises 
touching the enlisted personnel, I beg to say this: The com- 
mittee believes, and I believe, that we ought to maintain the 
5-5-3 ratio, having in mind what other nations are doing 
in the same connection. I have already called attention to the 
fact that Great Britain has placed out of full commission five 
of her battleships and two of her battie cruisers. _ I have pointed 
out that she is maintaining 54 destroyers in active commission 
as against 108 destroyers maintained by the United States. I 
have pointed out that Great Britain is maintaining scarcely 
more than one-half the number of submarines maintained by 
the United States. Yet Great Britain is one of the 5-5-3 parties 
in the treaty arrangement. 

Does the gentleman challenge Great Britain in not maintain- 
ing those ships? Does the gentleman say that notwithstanding 
the fact that Great Britain is working economies by putting 
those craft out of commission we ought not to have some 
regard for what Great Britain is doing along the same line? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I think Great Britain is maintaining the 
5-5-8 ratio, and that is demonstrable when she has 95,000 
enlisted personnel as against our 82,000, 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Is it not a fact that Great Britain 
has just as many men afloat as the United States and has some 
10,000 more men ashore than the United States Navy? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman means the enlisted person- 
nel? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. All her personnel. 
thing like 85,000 afloat and 10,000 ashore. 

Mr. FRENCH. I have already said that as to the number 
afloat the figures are practically the same, and as to the 
number ashore we are doing things either through tke Coast 


1926 











will the gentleman 


She has some 


Guard or through the marines or through the civilian person- | 


nel that bring us up to comparable figure with Great Britain 
there. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
the Coast Guard as a part of the American Navy, is he? 

Mr. FRENCH. Most assuredly. The Coast Guard person- 
nel is doing a work that has as much naval or military value 
as much of the service which the gentleman includes in the 
sritish navy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is there an officer in the Coast Guard who 
is a graduate of the Naval Academy? 

Mr. FRENCH. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Then why does the gentleman 
them and say that their work is the same? 

Mr. FRENCH. I say their work is very comparable to the 
types of work of officers and men in the British service that 
the gentleman insists on including in their navy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does the gentleman mean that the activi- 
ties of rum-runners are on a par with military duty? 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman knows. as I do, that 
questions involved in steaming and navigation, with officers 
trained in those arts, would tend to make them superior as 
officers and men. 


compare 


Mr. BRITTEN. That applies entirely to the merchant 
marine? 
Mr. FRENCH. True. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Then if you include our merchant marine 
you would have a vast excess over what Great Britain has. 

Mr. FRENCH. 
Illinois is this: He wants to inelude certain civilians when it 
suits his purpose with the naval establishment of Great Brit- 
ain, and to exclude more effective persons when applied to the 
United States. That is all there is to it. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman was going to answer this 
question: How did he make his deduction of 1,300 men 
the appropriation that is now carried in the bill before the 
House? 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman will not take all my time 
I will answer his question. in the first place, the statement 
the gentleman has made is incorrect. We did not make a de- 
duction of 1,300; we deducted 1,000 men from the Budget 
estimates, the Budget estimates being 83,000, and the estimates 
we bring in are for 82,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. COOPDR of Ohio. I do not believe the gentleman from 
liiinois [Mr. Britten] wanted to leave the impression that all 
the United States Coast Guard Service has done is to go after 
rum-runners. Is it not a fact that in a great many respects 


Will the gentleman yield? 


they have a more hazardous oceupation than the United States | 
Navy has, and is it not a fact that during the war they joined 


hands with the Navy and rendered valuable service to our 
country? 

Mr. FRENCH. Of course, the gentleman has made a cor- 
rect statement. Now I will answer the question asked by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro], as to what we think 
of the 5-5-3 ratio. I have answered the question referred to 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Britren] and I have 
answered as to the personnel. 

We believe in maintaining the 5-5-8 ratio, having regard to 
what other nations are doing looking to its maintenance, The 
5-5-3 ratio has relation to several essential things, one being 
battleships. We are maintaining as many battleships, or have 
been until three were placed under overhaul, as we were entitled 
to maintain under the treaty. 

Mr. LAZARO. But the gentleman has not answered my 
question. 

Mr. FRENCH. Just wait a minute. We have to-day three 
battleships undergoing major overhaul for the purpose of 
accomplishing the things to which the gentleman directed his 
question. As soon as these three shall be withdrawn from 


the yards their places will be taken by three others; and 


The gentleman is not seriously including | 


the | 


My only difference with the gentleman from | 


in | 
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shortly after the end of the fiscal year 1927, under the moneys 
we are carrying in the bill and that were appropriated a year 
ago, we shall have completed practically the entire work of 
overhaul, to which the gentleman refers, Then the question 
arises, Shall we maintain 18 battleships if Great Britain is 
maintaining but 15, and shall we be accused, if we drop down 
one or two with Great Britain maintaining but 15, of not keey 
ing up to the ratio? Shall we be accused of that if Great 
Britain is maintaining a less rigid policy as to battleships? 





two completed of the first line, with a tonnage of 41,800, and 
she has two of the second line with a tonnage of 25,400, a 
| total of 67,290. The United States has completed the Langlicy, 
| with a tonnage of 12,700, and under construction the Saratoga 
and Lerington, with a total tonnage of 66,000, or a total when 
| completed within a year of 78,700. In other words, in a year 
| from now we will be superior to Great Britain from the 
standpoint of airplane carriers, and the limit as to both Great 
Britain and the United States is 135,000 tons. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

| Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. The gentleman keeps using the word “ econ- 
pre I suppose the gentleman's argument is based on the 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. LAZARO. I will say this to the gentleman, I am not 
| in favor of having more battleships than Great Britain. 
| Mr. FRENCH. In commission. 
| Mr. LAZARO. But those we have ought to be up-to 
| date, and I am certainly not in favor of having coal-burners 
| as against oil-burners and battleships that lack range 
Mr. FRENCH. Then the gentleman ought to be satisfied. 
| Of course, the question of range was not considered in the 
| bill which the Congress passed last year. As regards the coal- 
| burner situation, it was considered, and the overhaul is pro- 
| ceeding along the economical lines recommended by the Budget, 
and we propose no reduction whatever in the bill. 
| Mr. LAZARO. How do we compare with Great Britain 
when it comes to airplane carriers? 
Mr. FRENCH. As to airplane carriers, Great Britain has 


principle of saving, and I presume that is the reason the gen 


tleman is holding the number down to 82,000 enlisted men. 
Is that the idea of the gentleman’? 

Mr. FRENCH. Does that complete the question? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. No. I want to know, then, if the gentle 


| man will give us the comparative cost of maintaining the Navy 

of the United States and the Navy of Great Britain; that 
| the officers’ salaries and the salaries of the seamen. I would 
| like to have the gentleman give us the comparative co I 
judge the gentleman wants to get down to the basie facts as to 
whether or not we are maintaining an economical Navy, so I 
| think we ought to have a comparison between the United 
States and Great Britain. That would be a point of interest, if 
the gentleman has that infurmation. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman has forgotten the first pre 
mise I laid down. We had in mind several factors, one 
economy as the gentleman suggests, another is the ratio, an- 
other is regard for the national defense, and I might say also 
the working out of the interpretation of the ratio by other 
countries. So much then for the gentleman’s first question. 

With regard to the comparison of the two navies as to cost, 
they are approximately the same. Great Britain's 1924 
budget was £56,505,216, or $274,695,000. The year before the 
British budget was somewhat larger. I am not able to give 
the exact figures touching salaries paid to officers and to men, 
and I assume the gentleman does not care as to that. 

Let me now continue further with regard to the 
that the committee has recommended. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, ‘will 
for one question right there? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. In 


ix 


is 


oy 


program 


the gentleman yield 


| 
the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro] a few moments ago, I 
would like to ask this question. The chairman the 
| mittee very wisely said that as a matter of economy Great 
Britain is reducing the number of ships she is keeping on the 
seas, and we should do likewise in order to comply with the 
5-5-3 ratio, and I am wondering if Great Britain should run 


order to follow suggestion of the 


e 
oO; com 


down to 12 ships, just as Japan has now and is authorized 
under the treaty, would the gentleman be in favor of reducing 
our ships afloat or in active commission to 12 rather than 18? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, the gentleman takes one factor into 
account. That problem the committee would need to meet 
when we saw what the situation was with regard to Japan, 
with regard to France and to Italy. I hope as the result of 
another limitation of armament conference we may reduce 
the battleships required even to the point the gentleman sug- 
gests. [Applause.] 
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| 


Mr. BRITTEN. That is all right and that is quite true, | 
but does the gentleman suggest to the House that because of | 
economies in England we should come down to the Japanese 
ratio? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, I have not suggested that. 

Mr. BRITTEN, You are going along that line. 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no; I have not even started along that 
line. The point L have in mind is that to the extent Great | 
trituin has already found it desirable to work economies 
within the 5-5-3 program, if we can see that the military de- 
feuses of our country are such that it will be permitted, we | 
ought to approach it and make it easier for Great Britain to 
progress, 

Mr. BRITTEN. If the gentleman will yield once more, do I 
understand then that notwithstanding the recommendation of 


the Budget ofticer or of the Navy Department with its expert 


personnel, the Committee on Appropriations has arbitrarily 
uppropriated for 1,000 less men than the Navy Department de- 
sires und wants and reaily needs; is that right? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; the gentleman will apply whatever 
designation he pleases to what I say regardless of what I wish 
him to do. I have already indicated the reasons for our pro- 
posed reduction and I have indicated that it fs premised upon 


reductions that we believe we can make and that we ought to 


make. baving in mind what the other nation that is on a parity 

with ourselves under the treaty is doing and proposes to do. 

I could have gone furtber a bit ago and could have said that 

for the coming year the British Admiralty is proposing a re- 

duction of still further maguitude by withdrawing 15 addi- | 
tional destroyers out of active commission. 

Now, how is this going to be reflected in the expenses of the 
Nuvy In the first piace, it is reflected to the extent of one- 


half million dollars for every 1,000 enlisted personnel of the 
lowest gra in the Navy, and from that up to $700,000 or 
SS00,000 for the higher grades. 

But can not mention the addition of new ships or the 
retaining of any of our ships within Naval Establishment 
Without considering other large elements besides enlisted per- 


ae 


one 


4} 
the 


| Pay 
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some chosen from each type. This is a matter of administra- 
tion and it is a matter that can be worked ont by the depart- 
ment. With that then in view, your committee comes to you 
with a report that will mean the maintenance of your fleet in 
essentially. the condition that it is to-day, that will provide for 
manning and caring for the additions in the way of new craft 
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that will be added to the Naval Establishment during 1927, and 
that will effect economies in the following particulars: 

Transportation and recruiting...........__________ _... $106, 000 
Engineering ial conniataiedlial bib itinrbbitttiannntieee 770, O00 
Construction and repair iiaant ‘ecient i . 370, OOO 


for the Navy -__ 


; . 386, 500 
Provisions, Navy —- 


186, 0OU 


or Oi een ee es ee es 1, 768, 500 

FUEL AND TRANSPORTATION 
But there are two other major factors in the program that 
the committee recommends. Of these two the first one to 


which I shall refer is fuel and transportation. By withdraw- 
ing a limited number of ships from the Naval Establishment 
that would have regard for about 2,000 enlisted men, we can 
reduce in sizeable dimensions the item for fuel and trausporta- 


| tion. 


; out 


| will be 7,000 as to three and 


sonnel. The two aircraft carriers will add to engineering 
expenses. They will add to expenses of construction and re- 
pair hey will add to oraaance. They will add to expense of | 


Are you going to ignore the immense amount 
of money we are appropriating for all of these elements for the 
Naval Establishment as it ls to-day and say that if these car- 
riers shall come in we do not propose to withdraw any one of 
any type from the Naval Establishment? Does it mean 
beginning a program under which additional men and 
additional money will be added for the upkeep of these addi- 


transportation. 


we are 


tions to the Navy without regard to the heavy burdens that 
the Naval Establishment is exacting of us to-day? The com- 
ing year (1927) will witness the addition to our ficet of 
new ships. They are not of a replacement type, aside from 
the gunboats. The building program, to which I directed your 


attention a bit ago, and that in part at least we must expect 
to meet. will add additional ships, new ships, to the Naval 
Establishment within the next five years. Do you propose, if 
you add these ships, and many of them will not be in 
nature of replacement ships 
the ships of the Naval Establishment that are to-day afloat, 
that are to-day in commission, in commission as these new 
craft may be added, and thereby pile your naval appropriation 


The Budget estimates for 1927 for fuel and transportation 
are in the figures $14,750,000. Those figures were based upon 
the list of ships to which I referred a few moments ago and a 
fairly definite amount of steaming for each type of ship. The 
plans for steaming for 1927 include as the major factor the 
fleet maneuvers for the year. The project as it now appears 


will be for the maneuvers to occur essentia!ly off Guantanamo 


and off the Atlantic coast. The major part of our ships at 
the beginning of the cruise and maneuvers will be on the 
Pacific coast. Enormous steaming will be required to carry 
the complete program and to do all the other steaming 
that will be necessary during the year upon the part of differ- 
ent types. For battleships it is estimated that the steaming for 
12 of the ships will be 21,500 aniles. Six of them will be in 
commission only part of the year, and their miles of steaming 
13,500 as to the other three. It 
is planned that 10 of our light cruisers will steam more than 
20,600 miles each; that certain other cruisers will steam from 
16,200 to as mach as 25,500 miles each; that each of 108 de- 


| stroyers will steam more than 19,000 miles; that each of 77 sub- 


| submarines will steam 21,500: miles. 
that | 


the | 
do you propose, I say, to keep all | 


bill moneys higher and higher instead of maintaining them at 
a constant level? Your committee believes that we must pro- 
tect the Treasury of the United States from the enormous | 


expenditures that such nayal expansion will mean if we are 
to have regard for the burdens that rest upon the people of this 
country, For that reason, then, your committee recommends 
that for the coming fiseal year we effect certain reductions, 
PROPOSED REDUCTIONS 

These reductions will be attained by withdrawing a very lim- 
ited number of ships of the establishment as it is to-day out 
of active commission. When Great Britain takes one of her 
great ships out of active commission and places it in reserve 
it is my understanding that she places on board only 10 per 
cent of the personnel that would be necessary were the ship in 
full commission. There can be no reason why the United 
States might not follow the same example. Your committee 
has not sought to indicate what ships or what types of ships 
should be withdrawn. May I say that the withdrawal of a 


battleship would relieve 1,200 men. The withdrawal of a 
cruiser would relieve 300 men. The withdrawal of a de- 
stroyer would relieve 100 men. There can be modifications | 


made in the program of withdrawals. The withdrawals need 


not all be from battleships or cruisers or destroyers or subma- | 


riues. They might be from a single type, they might be 


marines will steam 10,000 miles; and that each of our four fleet 
I am not mentioning the 
steaming provided for other craft. Some of the auxiliary ships, 
such as colliers and transports, must steam far more than the 
mileage I have indicated for a ship of a single type. The ques- 
tion addressed_itself to the committee whether or not this 
steaming was not in excess of that which was essential. 
Manifestly a certain amount of steaming is essential for 
keeping ships in best condition, for keeping the men trained, 
for keeping the command advised and trained in the great 
problems of maneuvering and handling craft essential in the 
event of war. On the other hand, there comes a line beyond 
which by the very process of using the craft we are subtract- 
ing from their value by wear and tear. This is reflected in 
engineering. It is reflected in construction and repair. Dur- 
ing the last several years extra costs have been piling up 
under engineering, especially coinciding with a more liberal 
policy touching the steaming of ships. I have no doubt these 
two factors have immediate relation and that in part the cause 
of the necessity for increased cost for repair is by reason of 
more steaming than ought to be. 
STEAMING PROGRAM OF 


GREAT BRITAIN 


It appeared to members of the committee that when it came 
to steaming, we were following a program far more liberal 
than that seen necessary by any other nation. Great Britain 
again seemed to be the nation with which comparison could be 
made, and we were led to believe that our steaming was vastly 
beyond the steaming required in the British fleet. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the British Empire extends all over the 
world, notwithstanding the fact that there must be added to 
the cost of steaming in the British Empire vast sums to care 
for coming into contact with the various parts of the empire, 
nothwithstanding such things as this, it seemed that we were 
following a program of steaming far in excess of that which 
Great Britain believes necessary. Officers of our Navy before 
the committee did not believe that we were in excess by 50 
per cent. I pressed further, and while no accurate figures 
could be given touching the steaming of Great Britain, I be- 
lieve that our steaming can not be far from 30 per cent in 
excess of the steaming required by the British fleet. I think 


that our officers feel that this figure can not be far wrong and 
that they would not be willing to make a positive statemeat 
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that our steaming fs not more than that, and, on the other ! 
hand, that it is not less. We feel that the item for fuel and 
transportation could not be justified to the extent of the 


excessive steaming to which I have referred. 


EAST AND WEST COAST PURCHASES 


Again, on the basis of Budget estimates it was anticipated 
that one-third of the fuel oil would be purchased on the Pacific 
coast and two-thirds on the Atlantic. Upon consideration of 
the factors to which I have just referred, namely, the with- 
drawal of a very limited number of ships from active commis 


sion and the cutting down in some degree of the amount of 
steaming, we feel that we could and that we ought to take 


from the item fuel and transportation the amount of $1,750,000. 
In other words, to report to you an item for fuel and trans- 
portation of $13,000,000 for the fiscal year 1927. I believe that 
this will provide steaming on a somewhat reduced scale, but 
that will permit carrying out the essential maneuvers-for 1927, 
and I believe that it will provide for a program that is con- 
siderably larger than Great Britain would regard as adequate 
for her navy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman has just said that the deduc- 
tion of $1,711,000 was made in fuel appropriations. Was that 
deduction made with the advice and guidance of the experts of 
the Navy Department, the General Board? Did the committee 
arbitrarily deduct $1,700,000? I am asking for information. 

Mr. FRENCH. Does the gentleman think that the officers of 
the Navy Department would advise us to take any ships out of 
commission ? 

Mr. BRITTEN. My question was whether the committee 
arbitrarily deducted $1,700,000, or did they do so on the rec- 
ommendation of the experts of the Navy or the Budget officer? 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman knows that the Navy Depart- 
ment officers would not advise us to take any ships out of com- 
mission. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
question ? 

Mr. FRENCH. My friend from Illinois likes to answer ques- 
tions when the answer will support his side of the question. 
He knows the answer to the question he asked me just as well 
as if I would answer it. Of course the officers of the Navy 
Department have not come and begged us to take ships out of 
commission. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. FRENCH. 


Does the gentleman want me to answer the 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I have indicated my willingness to yield to 


the gentleman. 
Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; the gentleman has been very kind. I 


have asked him no questions about taking ships out of commis- 
sion. For the enlightenment of the House I want to know by 
what authority the committee made a reduction of $1,700,000 
in the appropriation for fuel. The gentleman talks about ships. 
I am not talking about ships. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman forgets that fuel has relation 
to ships. |Laughter.) The only purpose of carrying an appro- 
priation for fuel at all would be to maintain the ships in mo- 
tion. The department through its officers did not recommend a 
reduction of ships, nor the estimates in the Budget, nor the 
reduction of steaming mileage, nor has the department recom- 
mended or advised that we purchase oil on the Pacific side 
instead of on the Atlantic to the extent proposed by the com- 
mittee. But these three propositions will appeal to the sen- 
sible Members of this House. Specialists in the Navy as 
everywhere are interested in their own line, and we must take 
into consideration the good of the whole country and not neces- 
sarily take the advice of any branch of the Navy in which the 
experts may be interested. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 
we ought to keep the 53 
ratio with Great Britain? 

Mr. FRENCH. That question has had the consideration of 
our committee. 

We believe we are substantially carrying out the program of 
the ratio with respect to Japan. It is true that as to the dtf- 
ferent types of ships we do not have at all times the ratio in 
all ships that might be suggested by the treaty, either as to 
Japan, Great Britain, or any other nation. In one place one 
nation bulges out stronger than another. In another place that 
same nation will be weaker than another. To-day there is an 
unusual condition existing in Japan. To-day Japan has a 
rather large enlisted personnel. But there are reasons that 
exist for a liberal personnel program on the part of Japan that 
do not involve the United States. What is the situation? 
Suppose there were adjacent to the United States countries 


Does 


s not the gentleman think that 
ratio with Japan as we do the 5-5 


| 
| 
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that 


were involved in war Suppose Mexico, the Central 
American countries, South America, were'all aflame, does any 
one think, then, that we would fail to maintain eather a large 
enlisted personnel? We possibly would be putting into full 
commission destroyers and submarines tl are ow in decom 
missioned status, not with view to hostility, but for the 
purpose of protecting ourselves against any eventuality. So 
it is with Japan to-day. Fire is running through China. It 
can not help but involve Japanese interests. Russia is inte) 
ested. Japan must be interested, and being interested m 
keep a large personnel on her ships to watch and care fo 
the situation 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The gentleman will admit, howeve 
that we have not the 5-5-3 ratio between the United States 
and Japan. 

Mr. FRENCH. TI did not say that: nor is it true 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Japan has a greater ratio than we 

Mr. FRENCH. No: that is not correct. What I said was 
that Japan to-day has possibly a slightly larger number of en 
listed personnel in proportion to the ratio than have we, bot 
the ratio does not refer to enlisted personnel. The ratio refers 


to battleships and carriers and tonnage and to size 

Mr. TABER. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that while Japan has six bat 
tleships under the treaty she has only five in commission, and 
that while has four battle cruisers under the treaty she 
has only three in commission? 

Mr. FRENCH. I think the gentleman gives the figures 
curately. 

Mr. LAZARO. 

Mr. FRENCH, Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Does the gentleman mean to say to the house 
that because the personne! is not involved in the 5-5-3 treaty, 
an undermanned ship can meet a fully manned ship? 

Mr. FRENCH. 1 have not undertaken to say that at all, but 
I have said in substance that there are a good many elements 
that enter into the picture. There are a good many factors 
that must be considered. One of them is men and one is ships, 
and you can subdivide that as to types of ships, and I do say 
that substantially the United States is maintaining her right- 
ful place under the treaty. 

Mr. LAZARO. But the gentleman has just made the state 
ment that Japan has a larger personnel than we have. 

Mr. FRENCH. No; I have not made that statement. 

Mr. LAZARO. That is what I understood. 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman understood, he unde 
stood incorrectly. I will give the figures furnished to us. The 
United States has an enlisted personnel of 81,702 as of Septem 
ber 30, plus 2,500 marines, who are doing the duty that would 
be done by enlisted men in the Navy were it not for the ma- 
rines, and in addition to that we have all those other indefinite 
numbers of men to which I have referred. 

Japan has 65,402 enlisted men. She maintains from 60 
62 per cent of her enlisted men afloat. That means that 
has afloat from 39,242 to 40,550 men on her ships, as against 
more than 61,522 men afloat maintained by the United States 

Mr. LAZARO. Did not the gentleman say awhile ago that 
on aecount of the trouble in China and Russia, Japan had a 
little larger personnel than we? 


of guns 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


she 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


st 


to 


she 


Mr. FRENCH. No. What I did say was this, that as to 
men she has a relatively larger figure than the ships’ ratio 

Mr. LAZARO. One more question. Are our ships fully 
manned? 

Mr. FRENCH. Of course they are not No navy ought to 
keep its ships fully manned in peace times 

Mr. LAZARO. Are they as well manned as the British 
ships in personnel? 

Mr. FRENCH. It has always been thought that the United 
States mans her ships mors rongly than Great Britain—that 


is, personnel in the essential ships. 

Mr. LAZARO. Then, why has Great 
sonnel than the United States? 

Mr. FRENCH. I have already indicated 
out the number of types of ships that Great Britain has that 
are performing functions that I do not think are of an essen 
tial military value, as are the functions performed by battle 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, and ships of that sort. 

Mr. LAZARO. 
Coast Guard? 

Mr. HADLEY. 


Britain a larger per 


that by pointing 


And the gentleman includes marines and the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FRENCH. Yea. 

Mi. HADLEY. The gentieman prefaced this colloquy with a 
tatement with reference to the treaty ratio strength as to} 
Jupan, and he stated in his opening statement that the program 
reported out by the committee is substantially in conformity | 
to the treaty ratio. In this colloguy which has recently oc- 
curred he states that the enlisted personnel does not go to the 
question of the ratio strength at all, 

Mr. FRENCH I did not make that statement. 

Mr. HADLEY That was the inference drawn from the 
tutement the gentleman made. 

Mr, FRENCH It was not the inference that should have 

aurawh from the statement 


Mr. HADLEY 


} Very wel The gentleman has opened this 
uestion not in a full way at all, and I think, in view of the 
questions which have been asked and answered, the gentleman 
owes it to the House to put in the Recorp, either now or later, 
for the information of the House, a definite and detailed state 


ment that will the House the information as to what the 


in reference to the treaty 


ommittee has done 


to Japan, and full particulars be given, so that no inference | 
will be necessary to be drawn and we will have the facts. I 
think the House should have that information. 

Mr. FRENCH, Let me make this observation in answer to 
the suggestion of my friend from Washington [Mr. HaApLey]. 

The statement I made with reference to the question of the 
gentieman from Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro] as to men could have 
been to the effect that one of the factors that must be taken 
into account is men, but, even so, a factor that is not even 
mentioned in the treaty touching ratios. The gentleman knows | 
that the treaty refers to 18 battleships for the United States, 
IS for Great Britain 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; 22 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes: 18 battleships, some of which are old, 


and 4 battle cruisers to make up for her inferior ships. Japan 
has 6 battleships and 4 battle cruisers. The treaty refers to 
tonnage total of 525,000 for battleships of the United States 
and three-fifths of that for Japan. It refers to airplane-carrier 
atrength of 185,000 for the United States and Great Britain 
each and three-fifths of that for Japan. Outside of that, there 
is nothing in regard to ratio in the treaty. We may build as 


many cruisers as we desire; we may build any other ships we 
desire. We would be limited as to tonnage on all ships, and 
we would be limited as to size of guns. There are certain 


factors of that kind in the treaty, but nothing as regards the 
number of men. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. WHI the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. No: let me go on further. Now, as we have 
presented in this bill, we have felt that there is something even 
more than that we ought constantly to have in mind, and that 
is the spirit of the treaty. That is a factor that does involve 
men; it does involve ships of auxiliary types; and it does 
involve resources; it does involve a great many elements not 
recognized in the treaty itself. All of these factors your com- 
mittee has endeavored to consider. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield there for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FRENCH. I want to bring this discussion to an end. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I sought recognition to ask a 
question, and the gentleman declined to yield then, and I ask 
him to yield now. 

Mr. FRENCH. For a further question? 

Mr. HADLEY. The House is thoroughly familiar with all 
the treaty provided, I think. The gentleman, instead of an- 
swering the question I asked, proceeded to tell the House the 
provisions of the treaty. What I am asking about is the pro- 
visions of the bill with respect to its relation to treaty require- 
ments and particularly in reference to the ratio between the 
United States and Japan. 

Mr. FRENCH. Well—— 

Mr. HADLEY. The gentleman has not answered that ques- 
tion and not purported to answer it, except by the statement 
that he has just made when he proceeded to analyze the provi- 
sions of the treaty. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman ought to bear this in mind: 
That when we report a bill we do not report it in the terms 
of a treaty. Now, under the bill we have reported the Navy 
Department can maintain all our treaty battleships in full com- 
mission and all the airplane carriers, including the two that 
will come inte commission within a year. The department can 
make some deduction in other ships of the Navy if it chooses 
to do so. In other words, as to every essential part or factor 
that should be considered, whether within the treaty or out- 
side of it, the bill carries funds that will enable our Govern- 
ment to maintain its part within ratio. 


ratio strength as | 
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Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, 
for a question for information? 

Mr. FRENCH. AI right. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Wiil the gentleman give me any inferma- 
tion as to just how the Navy’ promotes the ofiicer personnel? 
And do they demote some of them’? For instance, if they have 
a thousand officers and the appropriation provided for only 
SOO, how do they make the reduction? Do they take a com- 
inissioned officer and put him back to the position of a non- 
cominissioned officer? 

The CHATRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. 


Chairman. 
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yield 
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will the gentleman 


The time referred to by the gentleman 


I want to consume 15 minutes more, Mr. 

Now, let me make this statement: The gentleman's problem 
is taken care of in the law itself. The number of officers is 
based upon a certain percentage, defined in the law, of the 
authorized enlisted men strength. These are line officers and 
include a ratio from admiral down to ensign. Staff officers, 
such as the Medical Corps and the Dental Corps and others 
of that type, are added in defined ratio. In fact, the depart- 
ment could not keep a larger percentage of officers than is 
defined by the law itself. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. What I want to get at is this: Say we have 
a certain number of graduates of the Naval Academy, and 
we reduce the number of the officer personnel. What do you 
do with the graduates? Do you make them noncommissioned 
oflicers ? 


Mr. FRENCH. We do not have the maximum in officer 
strength at present that we are entitled to under the law. 
At the present time we take eare of the graduates of the 


Naval Academy by having them enter the Navy. To-day we 
are short about 700 officers. It will be at least two years 
before we shall be up to the authorized strength of officers 
in the Navy. Should there be a surplus of graduates, com- 
missions would be refused to the extent of the excess number. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlenian yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I am compelled to deduce from the gentle- 
man’s statement that he has no navy yards in his district, 
and that he has neither a son nor a nephew nor a brother 
in the Navy. [Laughter.| The graduates from the Naval 
Academy constitute the basis for the officers of the line? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. A man who is a graduate of a civilian 
college who wishes to serve his country’s Navy can not rise 
to be an officer in the Navy because some Member of Congress 
will not give him an appointment to the Naval Academy. He 
can not break through the crust of the officers’ class even by 
hard work and study and loyalty? 

Mr. FRENCM. In the Navy a different policy is main- 
tained from that pursued in the Army. In the Army more 
than one-half of the officer strength comes from colleges, uni- 
versities, technical schools, military schools, and other similar 
institutions. 

In the Navy the policy is different because of the technical 
work having to do with the ships and with the Naval Estab- 
lishment generally. In other words, the Navy is eventually 
fed through the academy in the matter of line officers. In the 
Army we expand by taking many officers from civil life. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman acknowledges that that very 
technical work he is talking about is done by the warrant offi- 
cers in the Navy themselves? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Every year as many as 100 boys can come 
out of the service itself without appointment by Members of 
Congress and go directly to the academy. They go through 
the academy without appointment by Members of Congress, 
do they not? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. In a moment. We may admit 100 from the 
enlisted personnel in addition to 25 from the Naval Reserve 
and the number named by the President and those maintained 
at the academy at all times by Senators and Representatives. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman mean to deny that the 
opportunity is shut off from the enlisted men of getting com- 
missions? I know of some of the best men in-the service have 
come from the enlisted ranks and never entered the academy. 

Mr. FRENCH. But only, I am sure my friend will sgree, 


under special or war legislation. 
Mr. PATTERSON. 
Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 


Will the gentleman yield now? 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman explain what he is | 
going to do ut replacing the Shenandoah, and what he will 
do about the Los Angeles, and what we will do about the s 
tio: t Lake rst, the only one - its kind in the country? 

Mr. FRENCH. I was just reaching that question. 

LAKEUHURST 

Lakehurst is the lighter-than-air station cf our Government, 
fl r Wa built at a cost of more than $6,000,000. When 
we had the Shenandoah she was cared for at Lakehurst, and, | 
aside from the expenditures for helium, required approxt- 
mately $1,715,000 to maintain the institut The Shenan- 
doah was in every sense a Navy ship. There was no limit as 
to its use. It was as much a ship of the Navy. so far as u 
was eoncerned for peace time or for war. as was a battleship 
or a cruiser. The Los Angeles under the treaty was turned 
over to the United States. but it was turned over to th 
Unit States under limitations that denied us the use of 


ship for any military purpose. It could be cared for at 
hurst alongside of the Shenandoah by practically the sanv 
cers and men, by essentially the same cost for heat 
and in other words, as a sort of by-product 
expenditure of $130,000 a year. Now, when were 
ing $1,715,000 for the maintenance of the Shenandoa’ 
when by the expenditure of an amount less than 10 pei ce 
as large, we could care for a sister ship, even though she w 
not usable for military purposes or the defense of our countr’ 
we were ready to add our approval of the program. But with 
the destrnetion of the Shenandoah the equation has changed. 
To maintain the Los Angeles will require approximately the 
same amount of money as was necessary for the maintenance 


ait 
ee 
overonena 


we 


of the Shenandoah. It would require $1,716,500 to maintain 
Lakehurst and care for the Los Angelcs for 1927, and this 
exclusive of any expenditures for helium. The members of 
your committee were challenged by such a program. Would 


we have been justified In bringing in an item in so large a 
sum that would accomplish so little as that which could be 
accomplished by maintaining the Los Angeles in commission? 


What had we to gain? We were told that from experiments 
made, test flights, and programs that had been undertaken 
by both the Shenandoah and the Los Angeles, that neither 


type of ship would justify itself from a commercial standpoint, 

tarring accident, cither type of ship could make the trip 
across the seas or to Bermuda or across the country. We were 
told that it would be desirable to see whether or not a ship 
of this type could maintain a regular route. But why expend 
such a vast amount of money for such a purpose? We were 
not proposing, and it was not proposed, that we maintain a 
definite route. I think we may accept it as certain that, bar- 
ring accidents and barring unfortunate weather conditions of 
the severest type, that a ship such as either the Los Angeles 
or the Shenandoah could maintain definite service. It was 
argued that we ought to look forward to the time when we 
would have a ship of five or six million cubic feet. We were 
told that such a ship would be profitable commercially across 
the Atlantic, but further experience with the Los Angeles 
would prove little in the matter of a ship two and a half times 
as large. But we were told that we should maintain the 
Los Angeles for the training of officers and men. But to what 
end? No such ship has yet been authorized by Congress. 
Your committee did not haye authority to make appropriation 
for so much as the beginning of such a ship. 

With these thoughts in view your committee has recom- 
mended that Lakehurst be maintained in a closed-down condi- 
tion. We have recommended an appropriation of $125,000 for 
the care of the great plant and the care of the Los Angeles; 
her machinery and her fabric must receive attention. We be- 
lieve the amount we have recommended will be adequate for 
the purpose, and it is in the terms of the figures submitted by 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. By maintaining Lakehurst in a 
closed-downh condition we shall be able to release more than 
200 men for the Navy and more than 200 marines, who will 
take their places elsewhere in the naval or marine service. 

Mr. APPLEBY. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: The bill for the construction of the new Shenandoah is 
before the Naval Affairs Committee, so would it not be better 
to wait until the Naval Affairs Committee has decided whether 
or not they are going to build another Shenandoah before you 
determine what you are going to do with Lakehurst? 

Mr, FRENCH. It is always the policy of the committee to 
wait for an authorization before it makes appropriations for 
such purposes as that, and we would need to do that here. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why did you not wait? When did your 
waiting begin, my friend? You have not waited in this bill, 
because you have authorized the construction of a. ship in 
connection with commerce. You have provided for an appro- 
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priation of $300,000, ; in wil ] e al } ‘ 

“xe pth 

Mr. PATTERSON ] he tle I l it ’ 
$1,700,000 includes the pay of the officers and 1 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes 

Mr. PATTERSON. That | l on just the ine? 

Mr. FRENC That par to | of the men will go « 
arm is in part because of the men we could find at Lakehur 
t t we were able t ar ded I f 1,000 me in t 
estimates that we have broug! lorward. 

Mr. PATTERSON ”) 

ir. FRENCH. That would include the marines AL I 
over 200 would be the num r the Nav 

Mr. ARENTZ. Was anything brought n tl hearl 
regarding the commercial investigation of helium in additi 
te 't carried on by the Government? 

"NCH. Let me answer the suggestion of the gentle 
*nsyivania [Mr. Butcirr), the chairman of the 
‘ttee I said the propriations Committe 
’ ‘thority to appropriate for a ship, bi ‘ 
ake appropriations for experiment 
ied appropriations aggregating $1,900,000 
rimental purposes in aviation (ot 
us, is for heavier-than-air craft l > 
an-air experimentation. That is within the 
rity of the Navy Department The ite 
refers did not come to us through the esti 
nu of the Budget, but it does have reference 
tu if the department desires to carry it on 
look, development of a metal type of lighter-than-air 
craft. 

Mr. BUTLER. What induced this? Did the military men 
recommend it? The fact is that they have all come to us 
and said they protested against it 

Mr. FRENCH. It would not be fair to state to the House 
that the recommendation for the duralumin type of metal 


airship has the support or recommendation of the department 
nor did it come to us through the Bureau of the Budget. 
on the other hand, the proposition is not new It has 
before several of the departments for a good many months 
and it was finally brought to our committee. The committee 
held hearings upon it 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend, it was brought to you by a busi- 
ness institution in the United States, which is endeavoring to 
build this kind of an airship, and we are going to put $300,000 
of Government money into it. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me just finish this. 

Mr. BEGG. My question has to do with that proposition 
the statement the gentleman from Pennsylvania has just mace 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me finish answering the question. This 
proposition, I would say, has been a subject of investigation by 
the Aircraft Corporation, of Detroit, Mich. 


Lut 
been 


il dl 


That concern has 
spent thousands of dollars on investigational work, and the 
proposition was made to the department that that concern 


would spend more money than the department would be asked 
to spend on a joint experiment, and after the hearings we had 
it was decided that it would be a desirable investigation to 
earry on. 

We are to-day carrying $1,600,000 for experimental work 
where the Government assumes all the responsibility of experi- 
mentation in heavier-than-air aircraft. Here was $300,000 that 
we appropriated to match, dollar for dollar, an experiment that 
seemed worth while to make, where the other fellow was willing 
to more than match the dollar of Uncle Sam. Even at that, it is 
up to the sound discretion of the Navy Department, and the de- 
partment does not need to make the investigation if it does not 
feel it is a desirable thing to do. Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BEGG. I am not interested in the controversy between 
the various branches of the Navy. The thing that struck me 
pretty forcefully was what I understood the gentleman to say 
in Wis remarks when the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
But er] first introduced the subject of the $300,000 appropria 
tion unauthorized. 

I understood the gentleman to say that, of course, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations could not appropriate for an un- 
authorized ship but did have the authority to appropriate 
to experiment. That kind of reasoning followed to a logical 
conclusion means that if you want to build a ship for $10,- 
000,000 all you have to do is to label it an experiment, [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman is entirely right, and will the 
gentleman please ask our friend now to tell us wherein the 
jurisdiction lies. 

Mr. BEGG. That is the point I have in mind. 
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Mr. BUTLER Where would you draw the line—on a! 
Scent ship or a $10,000,000 ship? 

Mr. BEGG. How far does authority to experiment rest 
with the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. FRENCH, T will say in response to the gentleman that 
there is a border line there that has never been determined 
by the Congress or by the rules of the House. We are appro- | 
priating money for experimentation touching airships. Is an 
airship a ship or Is it not a ship? 

M BEGG I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
which he can readily answer. 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me first finish my statement. It has 
been contended by some that for every airplane you build 
you ought to have the specific authority of Congress. I do 
not think the Members feel that way about it. It is urged, 
on the other hand, that for a ship such as the proposed | 
dirigible you must have the authority of Congress. The fact 
of the business is, I think it is up to the committee to endeavor 
to respeet the wishes of the Congress in this regard, and it | 
is a problem that is rairly subject, possibly, to debate under 
the rules whether or not we do have the authority to conduct 


| 

ich an experiment. Personally I think we have. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield right there? 
Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. And I am not doing this to take up the time, 

but I think it is vital. This thing you are proposing right | 


now is vital to the rest of us in the House, and I want to ask 
the gentleman, Suppose some man should come along with a | 
proposition that would flap its wings and fly, something un- 
heard of, does the gentleman mean to say that under the au- | 
thority of this House granted to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the committee could appropriate a million dollars or | 
$5,000,000 or $500 to build one of those machines to experiment | 
to sec whether it was practical or not, without specific author- | 
ity from Congress? | 

Mr. FRENCIL Youn mean without authority from Con- 
gZ£ress ? | 

Mir, BEGG. Yes; without specific authority, I am talking | 
about. I mean under the present rules, could you do that? 

Mr. FRENCH Of course, we might assume that an ex- 
periment on so extravagant a ship would not be made, but the | 
House and not the committee must finally pass on any pro- 
gram, 

Mr. BEGG. To make the illustration apropos we must make 
it extreme. 

Mr. FRENCH. The department is to-day making experi- | 
ments on all kinds of airplanes it believes are worth while. | 
Mir. BEGG. Absolutely, but I want to direct the attention 
of the gentleman to the fact that every dollar they are spend- | 
ing was given them by the Congress for the specific purpose 
of experimenting in that special field and not for buying new | 

ships. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield? Did they not 
spend over $200,000 on a heliocopter? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. BRITTEN, and Mr. AYRES rose. 

Mr. AYRES. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Gentlemen of the House, I want to bring 
this discussion to an end and at the same time the subject is 
so important I do not want to seem to deny Members the 
right to ask questions. My colleague on the committee has 
arisen and I ought to yleld to him before I answer the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brac] further, and I therefore yield to 
my colleague from Kansas, 

Mr. AYRES. I would suggest to my colleague that this is a 
matter that will have to be decided anyhow when a point of 
order is made, and I think it is useless to discuss it at this 
time. May I also make another observation, in view of the 
question asked? Is it not a fact that the experts of the Navy 
Department did come before our committee and state that while 
they were not recommending this appropriation for such a 
lighter-than-air ship, they did say it was worth trying out; and 
if it proved to be a success, it would be far superior to anything 
we have now? 

Mr. FRENCH. There ts no question as to the statements of 
experts from the department along the line of the statement 
made by the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Will the gentleman yield right there, be- 
cause of what transpired in his committee room the other day, 
which is not secret at all? Will the gentleman yield for one 
second? 

Mr. FRENCH. I am compelled to yield to the gentleman, of 
course. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Thank you very much. Is it not a fact that 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy came into your committee 
room the other day and told you he had been directed by the 
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Secretary himself to tell you that the Navy Department did not 


| want this Tin Lizzie at all? 


Mr. FRENCH. Well, the gentleman is phrasing the proposi- 
tion in language 

Mr. BRITTEN. Well, I will call it a metal-clad lighter- 
than-air ship. Did he not state the Navy Department does not 
want it, and the gentleman who is proposing it 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me answer your question. The gentle- 
man wants to ask his question in his language and put the 
language to answer it in his own words. He has asked the 
question in his own language, and I propose to answer it. The 
gentieman from the department did not phrase the statement 
or the position of the department, as the gentleman has sug- 
gested; but as I said to the gentleman from Pennsylvania a bit 
ago, this proposition did not come from the department. 

But the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] is correct in 








| the statement that experts within the Bureau of Aeronautics 


believe it is a worth-while experiment to carry on; and as one 
of them said—and one of them in whom we have tremendous 


| confidence—the United States would certainly be a poor sport 


unless it would match dollar for dollar such an experiment as 
this that held out the hopes that are held out if what is 
claimed for it can be attained. 
INCREASE OF THE NAVY . 

For the current fiscal year there was appropriated under this 
head in the naval act $7,444,000, and in the second deficiency 
act $4,000,000. The latter act, however, carried further appro- 
priations under this head totaling $17,000,000, chargeable to the 


| fiseal year 1925, but more properly chargeable to the current 


fiscal year. In effect, therefore, the current appropriations 
footed $28,444,000. As against this, the committee is pro- 
posing, in harmony with the Budget, direct appropriations 
totaling $28,275,000 and an indirect appropriation of $5,600,- 
000, representing a transfer to be effected from the working 
capital of the naval supply account fund. 

The following table indicates the vessels now in course of 


| construction on account of which appropriations are proposed 


in this bill: 
Ship construction in progress 


} ; Bi | 
Appropriated in this bill 
| pyro Remaining 
Number, type, and unit cost |~- ory tots, tere hae he ap- 
| Hull and ; sats propriated 
| machinery | Ordnance | Aviation ¢ 


2 aircraft carriers ($47,612,500) 3a $8,000, 000 }............ | $3,300,000 | $525, 000 











1 minelaying submarine, V-4 | 
($6,150,000) _.......- La nokieneeteal | 1,350,000 DO O06 toe tees Gait... 
2 cruising submarines, V-5, V-6 | 
($6,820,000) ................<2....] “$B, 500, 000 GERSED Bice conkemes 4, 140, 000 
2 light cruisers, Nos. 24 and 25 | | | 
(S06, 250 000) 62 Seems. cctnal 7,400,000 | 3, 600, 000 }...........- 20, 500, 000 
6 river gunboats ($700,000).........| 2,000,000 |---------+--|-----+------ 200, 000 
Tete Ge .tidindidevsliel 124, 250, 000 | 4, 525, 000 | 3, 300, 000 25, 365, 000 
j 





i $5,000,000 by transfer from naval supply account fund. 


The aircraft carriers will be completed during the fiscal year, 
as will the submarine V-4. The construction which will ex- 
tend beyond the fiscal year 1927 was all commenced during the 
present fiscal year, and, as the table indicates, will require 
future appropriations totaling $25,365,000. 

In addition to carrying forward work on vessels now under 
way, the Budget proposes and the committee is recommending 
an appropriation of $1,200,000 for commencing three more (two 
are now under construction) of the eight light cruisers author- 
ized in the act approved December 18, 1924 (48 Stat. 719). 
The total unit cost of these vessels is $16,750,000. With re- 
spect to these cruisers, attention is called to the fact that the 
act authorizing their construction, contemplated that the entire 
number (eight) would be commenced before July 1, 1927. 
The committee, notwithstanding, has agreed with the Budget 
proposal to postpone the commencement of them in the realiza- 
tion that Congress will have convened again in regular session 
well before the time limit imposed in the authorizing act will 
have expired. It should be stated, however, that there is noth- 
ing in the language of the appropriations proposed to hinder 
the President from commencing these three vessels if he should 
conclude such course to be wise or necessary. By retarding 
work on other vessels, funds could be found for making a com- 
mencement. In the naval appropriation act approved August 
29, 1916, authority was given for the construction of nine fleet 
submarines. Three of these submarines have not been com- 
menced. The six for which appropriations have been pro- 
vided do or will represent the acme of our naval architectural 
and engineering skill. The importance of this type of craft is 
obvious and that we should have more, in the absence of inter- 
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national limitation, is generally recognized by naval students. 
The committee is proposing that plans and estimates for the 
three submarines already authorized but not yet commenced 
shall be presented to Congress at the beginning of its next 
regular session. 

Attention is called to the form in which the appropriations 
are stated. It is a return to the form employed prior to the 
Conference on the Limitation of Naval Armament. A direct 


allocation is set up by the Congress for each branch of the | in an inoperative siatus; that even the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 


work, and it is believed that a better picture can be had of 
and a better check made or maintained on the funds requested 
or made available. Furthermore, by introducing a fixed ord- 
nance cost, which is a new departure, we are better able to 
arrive at our total commitments when considering new under- 
takings. 


Mr. BRITTEN. I want to ask the gentleman if he dees not 


think he is occupying an unusual attitude before the House 
when the committee says in one breath, through its chairman, 
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My own judgment is that it hardly would be practicable to 


frame a bill for the proper support of the Navy carrying a 
smaller sum than here proposed. I mean by that, apart 
| from new ship construction. Whether some of the amounts 


making up the total could be more wisely applied is another 


| question. 


we have declined to appropriate for a ship like the Los Angeles | 


because we doubt our authority, and yet comes in here with 
an appropriation of $300,000 for a metal ship which the Navy 


Department does not want and sent word that it does not want. | 


I think the committee is occupying an unusual position. 

Mr. FRENCH. I must decline to yield further. I decline 
to yield because I must bring this discussion to an end, and | 
must speak briefly of the new building program 

Gentlemen, our program should be supported because it 
means economy. It should be supported because it is ade- 
quate. It should be supported because we look forward to 
future conferences on armament limitation. It shouid be 


supported because it will make it easier for other nations to | 


arrange their budget programs. The action that will be taken 
by this Congress will be observed by every other great nation 
in the world. If we make our program large this very reason 
will be cited by Great Britain as an argument for increasing 
her budget and by Japan as a reason for raising her expendi- 
ture for her naval establishment. More is involved than mere 
dollars. Let me cite an illustration: When the program for 
new construction of replacement cruisers was before the Brit- 
ish Parliament on July 29, last, Captain Benn, in the House 
of Commons, pointed out that action looking to large expendi- 
tures of money in behalf of the British Navy would find its 
reaction in the United States. Captain Benn said: “ We know 
that the eight ships which appear in the fleet estimates are 
not appropriated at all. The money has not been 
The Americans have been holding their hands, I have little 
doubt that the result of our decision to-night will be to cause 
Congress to vote the money for these eight ships (the eight 


voted, | 


cruisers authorized by the Fifty-eighth Congress), and when | 


that money is yoted and the ships are laid down, they will be 
quoted in argument by speakers in this House as a reason for 
entering into a larger program of construction. We stand 
to-night at the parting of the ways.” 

That is the situation that addresses itself to us to-day. We 
are at the parting of the ways. Are you going to hold to a 
program that means economies with adequate defense, or are 
you going to follow a program that means an ever-increasing 
naval establishment for the United States? I appeal to you 
to support the program recommended by your committee. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the matters included in this bill have been so ably presented to 
the committee that I shall not undertake to discuss the bill at 


all, because it would be a repetition of a great deal that has | 


been said by the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. Frencu], 
who has gone into it and discussed it from start to finish. 


{ do, however, feel that I may discuss some things that were | is the Navy's part in initiating trade through diplomacy. 


that | 


developed during the hearings before the committee 
would be of interest to the people over the United States and 
to this House. I refer to a number of activities engaged in by 
the Navy Department that is in no way a part of the naval 
proposition. 
bill goes to defraying expenses of these various activities. 
While I will not take the time to refer to all the activities in 
view of the time that has been taken by the chairman of the 
committee, | do want to refer to some of them for the informa- 
tion of the House and the general public. 

However, before referring to these activities I do want to say 
as the ranking minority member of the subcommittee charged 
with its preparation there is but little I can add, except that it 
has my indorsement and approval. It calls for a total cash 
outlay of $317,274,787, including $5,000,000 by transfer from the 
naval supply account fund and a reappropriation of $75,000 for 
certain aviation expenses. 
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A great deal of the $317,000,000 carried in this | 


| 


For instance, we are told that the Boston and Charleston 
Navy Yards could just as well be closed and merely maintained 


with the exception of the aircraft factory, could be dispensed 
with, and yet no move is being made to close these establish 
ments, and they are being operated with the usual large over 
head and taking money which the Navy could well afford to put 
into ship repairs and improvements. 

By this I mean that it appear that we are iting 
money to some objects which might just as well be thrown into 
the discard. I am inclined to believe that both th and 
Congress to a certain extent are to blame. I have discovered 
that activities begun during the war and intended for war pur 
poses in many instances are still being maintained at the 
expense of the Government, even though they may be useless, 
or practically so, at this time. 

As I have said, the Navy is not altogether to blame. When 
an effort is made to close up a useless navy yard or training 
station, the Congressman in whose district it situnt 
stands ready to fight for its continuance. I can realize it m 
be embarrassing for the Navy heads to insist upon abandonii 
these activities, or at least it has been in the past. Therefore 
it seems to me there is but one course to pursue, and that i 
for the naval authorities to state frankly the facts concerni: 


does dey 


Navy 


may be “1 


these matters to this committee and for this committee to 
cease appropriating for the maintenance of such projects even 
though we have to fight it out with our colleagues 

The Navy is entitled to use every dollar appropriated for 


some necessary naval purpose, and the taxpayers are entitled 
to have the money appropriated used for the purpose of build- 


ing up and maintaining a good Navy and not used for some 
project which is useless simply because some Representative 
may feel he is being outraged because he is going to have 
something taken from his. district. 

You know most people vision the Navy as a big war ma- 


chine; little do they know of its peace-time missions and em 
ployments, and it is upon these 1 should like to throw 
light, if I may. 

Before doing so, however, I~wish to illustrate the sphere in 
which the naval officer moves through life. It will reeall to 
many of you, and bring to the attention of others, th 
our naval representatives at home and abroad Thi 
to my mind what President Coolidge said in his addre 


some 


role of 
s calls 


3 to the 


Naval Academy graduating class of 10925: 

You have chosen a profession which represents one of the greatest 
military arms of our Government. You will be a constant testimony 
throughout your lives that America believes in military preparation 
for national defense, for the protection of the rights, the security, and 


peace of her citizens. You will be ealled to places of responsibility 
and command. You will be given the power of life and death over 
fellow countrymen. You will represent the power, the giory, and the 
honor of this Nation among foreign people, with all the prominence 
that arises from wearing the ualform and carrying the flag. What 
you are the American sailor will be, and what you represent tie 


American Navy will represent in the ports of our own country and in 
those of foreign peoples where little will be known of the 
authority under liberty save what 
been chosen for this high calling. 


nature of 


is learned from you. You have 


Not generally appreciated by the citizens of our country but 
forcefully praised by our late Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, 


The increasing importance of our foreign trade—last year it 
amounted to well over $8,000,000,000, including the marketing 
abroad of our surplus cotton, wheat, tobacco, mineral oils, 
automobiles and parts, flour, and many other commodities, and 
the importation of such vital necessities to our industrial and 
economic life as rubber, tin, manganese, jute, coffee, sugar, and 
silk—all this foreign trade which is transported overseas makes 
this promotion and protection of commerce by our Navy a 
tremendous industrial asset! 

Other maritime nations also comprehend the importance of 
visits of friendship by naval vessels to foreign ports. Only 
recently a member of the House of Commons of Great Britain 
uttered a complaint in legislative session because naval ves- 
sels were not sent more frequently to South American ports, 


stating freely that immediately following a visit of their 
vessels of war to a large South American seaport, Great 


Britain had done a particularly large amount of business. 
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‘e are, however, not without many historical examples of 
naval diplomacy and the consequent trade following it. In 
i826 Capt. Catesby Jones, of the Navy, negotiated a treaty with 
the native chiefs of Hawati. While it was an excellent treaty, 
the Senate failed to ratify it. This hesitancy on the part of 


t! Senate rendered much more difficult our future negotia- | 


tions with the islands. In 1889, Commodore Wilkes during his 
scientific exploration of the Anarctic and Southern Pacific 
Oceans was more successful when he made an agreement with 
the native chiefs of Samoa, which was subsequently the basis 
ot our claim to the island of Tutuila. 

(‘ommodore Kearney in 1840 exercised initiative and judg 
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afforded by our Navy's Special Service Squadron to our tre- 
mendous fruit, sugar, and hemp trades, as well as our oil 
and mining interests. 

In European waters, the dispatch of two destroyers to 
Beirut has served recently to shield our nationals from in- 
juries while the Druses and French threw the region there- 
abouts into bloody turmoil. In 1923 and 1924, our naval 
forces there answered calls from our ministers to Greece 
and Albania, where revolutions created precarious situations. 

In September, 1922, when the Greek army of occupation re- 


| tired in utter rout from Smyrna, our destroyers were on hand 
to protect our nationals and to guard our oil, tobacco, and 


ment when, following the “opium war” in China, he reso- | 
lutely demanded the same extension of trade concessions for 
ihe United States as were demanded of China by Great 
Britain. The principle of the “open door” and equal oppor- 


tunities in China were, it is evident, herewith initiated by an 
American naval oticer, 

it was in 1853 that Commodore M. C. Perry succeeded 
where muny others had failed in persuading the Japanese Gov 
ernment to open their ports to the commerce of the world, 


thus accomplishing an acknowledged feat of diplomatic genius. | 


The last hermit kingdom of the world, Korea, was opened to 
world commerce through the efforts of Commodore Shufeldt 
in ISS2. 

Ground was broken by the Navy in Santo Domingo and 
ifaiti for American commerce. In 1902, when John Hay was 
Secretary of State, he commented on the Navy's work after 
a revolution in the West Indies as follows: 

I have always felt relieved when a naval officer had arrived on the 

en wcnuse he always kept within the situation, 


In if04 John Hay again remarked: 


We have had a number of difficult international situations in the 
West Indies in the last two years, and they have all been handled 


by naval officers very well. They have not made one single mistake. | 


An outstanding example of the Navy's diplomatic work is 


afforded in the reappointment, at the request of the State | 


Department, of Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol as high com- 
missioner to Turkey. Admiral Bristol was sent by the Navy 
to Constantinople soon after the armistice in Europe in 1918 


to command the small American naval forces there. A large | 


part of his efforts was devoted to the promotion and security 


of American commerce in the unsettled countries bordering | 


the Black Sea. His intelligent grasp of the situation exist- 
ing there led to his appointment by the State Department 
as high commissioner, with the subsequent request by that 
department for his reappointment. Daily we read in the 
newspapers that “at the request of the State Department,” 
naval ships are transporting diplomatic agents on special 
missions over the oceans. The dignity of a naval vessel 
creates an impression befitting such errands of diplomacy. 
We read that the battleship Utah furnished transportation 
for the State Department's mission, headed by General Persh- 
ing, to South America from November 20, 1924, to March 13, 
1925, the Utah steaming 17,250 miles on this mission, utiliz- 
ing at the same time the opportunity for the regular, con- 
tinuous peace-time training of the ship’s personnel. We read 
that the U. S. S. Rechester transported the Tacna-Arica mis- 
sion from Key West to Arica, and remained at that port 
until December 3, when she was relieved by the U. S. S. 
Denver; that the Chileans and citizens of Peru were exceed- 
ingly pleased with the courtesy of the admiral on board the 
Rochester; also, that the Denver, or some other ship of the 
special service squadron will remain at the disposal of the 
mission until its work is completed. We read, further, that 
at the request of the countries concerned, naval missions 
are now at Brazil and Peru, instructing their naval officers, 
fostering closer relations; and that sending a similar mission 
to Mexico is now under consideration. 

Our citizens abroad know the Navy. In China, on more 
than one occasion, the prompt dispatching of a division of 
destroyers from our Asiatic Fleet to protest the bombard- 
ment of Canton by contending forces engaged in almost 
ceaseless civil war, has spared not only the lives of our own 
citizens there but also those of other equally grateful inhabi- 
tunts. In September and October, 1924, and again in the 
fall of 1925, our Asiatic Fleet spread its protecting wing over 
Shanghai and the lower Yangtze River. Without the serv- 
ices of our gunboats on the Yangtze and South China patrols, 
which penetrate some sixteen hundred miles up river, Ameri- 
can business men and missionaries frankly state that should 
this patrol be discontinued they would have to leave simul- 
taneously. 

Down in the turbulent Caribbean countries, revolutionists 
have learned that it is futile to challenge the protection 








flour trade commodities. Again, in October, 1923, the moral 
effect of a searchlight thrown by the U. 8. destroyer Simpson 
upon the pier at Samsoun at the request of the Americans there 
had a stabilizing result that can not be overestimated. In 
commenting on the work of our small Huropean naval detach- 
ment, the director of the foreign department of the Near Hast 
Relief praises unstintedly the efficiency of this force—and here 
I quote— 


us a positive and quiet force for the security of American citizens 
working in the Near East, whether on business, in missions, or 
philanthropy, 


I desire at this time to call to your attention the splendid 
services our Navy has rendered in a humapitarian way. Il won- 
der how many people in our Nation realize that the Navy's 
errands of mercy have saved more lives than ever have been 
destroyed by the Navy’s guns in ail our wars. And lives, not 
only of our own citizens but also of citizens of foreign coun- 
tries. I will not need to quote many instances of this work 
of philanthropy and first aid to prove my point. 

When earthquake, tidal wave, and fire laid the region of 
Tokyo Bay, Japan, in ruins September 1, 1923, the services of our 
Asiatic Fleet were placed at the disposal of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, and stores and medical supplies were rushed to the 
scene of disaster. The U. S. destroyer Stewart was the first 
foreign man-of-war to arrive with aid, and other ships of our 
Navy rapidly followed her with succor, The naval forces ren- 
dered such heroie assistance that when the fleet took its de- 
parture it carried away the warmest gratitude of the Govern- 
ment and the people of Japan and hundreds of American citi- 
zens and foreigners whom it had aided in the greatest disaster 
of modern times. 

In 1922, following the evacuation of the Greek army from 


Smyrna, fire broke out in several quarters of the city, devastat- 


ing the foreign sections. Three hundred thousand refugees 
from outlying districts, and stragglers from the routed army, 
were left destitute and homeless. It was decided that the refu- 
gees must be evacuated. They were fed and transported away 
from the scene of horror on board the United States destroyers 
and other ships requisitioned under orders of the senior Amer- 
ican naval officer present. This American naval offcer had 
to insist on an extension of the time limit allowed by the Turks 
for evacuation. At another time, an American naval officer's 
requests delayed the bombardment of the Turkish port of Sam- 
soun by the Greek fleet, so that American citizens and Amer- 
ican property could be removed to a place of safety. 

Previous to the great task of evacuating Smyrna, our High 
Commissioner to Turkey, Admiral Bristol, had cooperated with 
the Allies in finding homes and employment for over 100,000 
Russian refugees in Constantinople, and, seeing the necessity 
for an organization to take care of the refugee problem, this 
same high commissioner, an American naval officer, organized 
the Smyrna disaster relief committee. 

Closer home we find that assistance was sent by the Navy 
to the British Leeward Islands of Tortola and Anegada in 
August, 1924, when the Virgin Islands were swept by a West 
Indian hurricane. Also that the citizens and officials of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., were deeply grateful for the aid rendered by 
the Navy when the earthquake of June 29, 1925, threw that 
city into a state of havoc and horror. The Navy sent ships 
and supplies immediately, established a marine guard and blue- 
jacket patrol ashore, maintained a relief station on shore, and 
kept open communications to the outside world. 

Going back into history the score for our Navy rises high. 
The famine in the Loo Choo Islands in 1832 and the great 
famine in 1843 in Ireland found our Navy ships on hand with 
relief supplies of food and clothing. The Navy furnished first 
aid following the earthquakes on the island of Chios in 1881, at 
Martinique in 1902, San Francisco in 1906, Jamaica in 1907, 
Messina in 1908, and Chile in 1922. Always cooperating closely 
with our magnificent relief organizations, the Navy has placed 
its name high on the roll of honor for missions of mercy to 
humenity in distress. 
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I have spoken of the cooperation rendered by our Navy to 
relief organizations and to the State Department. I would 
like now to mention in passing instances of the cooperation 
of our Navy Department with other governmental agencies. 
At present the States of Massachusetts, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania are using naval gunboats for the maintenance of mer- 
chant-marine nautical schoolse~and the Navy, besides lending 
these vessels to the States, is also contributing an adequate 
sum of money each year toward the upkeep of each ship. Navy 
personnel mans the Bureau of Fisheries vessel Fish Hawk for 
the Department of Commerce, and the Navy Department gives 
that bureau every aid possible in carrying out their work. 
The vessels of the naval transportation service, in addition to 
he carrying of naval personnel, transport Government officials 
and civilian employees. 
Government departments are carried by the naval transporta- 
tion service where there are no regular steamship lines avail- 
able. The naval transportation service carries explosives for 
the Panama Canal authorities. The naval transportation serv- 
ice transported the 16-inch guns for the defense of Hawaii and 
guns and armor plate for the defense of Panama. 
ship Vega, at the request of the Department of Commerce, 
transported personnel and supplies to the radio and sealing 
stations in the Pribilof Islands and Bering Sea ports in the 
summer of 1925, showing an actual money saving to the Fed- 
eral Treasury of about $15,000. The naval communication 
service handled last year, not including the work of radiocom- 
pass stations, a total volume of 24,457,031 words for other depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. Radio-equipped naval 
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plant at Fort Worth, Tex., was transferred on July 1, 1925 
by act of Congress, from the jurisdiction of the Navy Depart- 


ment to the Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, the 
Navy, operating the plant, had reduced the cost of helium from 
3200 per thousand cubic feet in 1922, to $25 to S30 per thousand 
cubic feet in June, 1925. The National Industrial Conference 
soard, made up of an imposing array of organizations repre- 
senting manufacturing, has enlisted, among other governmental 
agencies, the services of a bureau of the Navy Department in 


making a special study of the cost of distribution of this 
| country’s overproduction of farm products. I may say I am 
| in hopes this board will succeed better than has other govern 
mental agencies, including Congress. 
Naval medical officers, while stamping out disease in Gua 


Small quantities of freight for other | 


The supply | 


seaplanes flying over the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are co- | 


operating with the United States Weather Bureau in the work 
forecasting meteorological conditions. At the request of 
fhe War Department, naval vessels guarded the Army around- 
the-world flight, 33 ships being employed, at a cost of $321,- 
157.30 for fuel, these vessels being diverted from regular naval 
duties for a total of 128 days. Many other examples such as 
these come to mind, but I will pass to another subject. 

Turning now to the vast business of American manufactur- 


ol 


ing, I shall endeavor to give you an insight for a moment into 
the important part our Navy has played and is constantly play- 
ing in the development of home industries. 


The Navy's demand for high-grade armor and ship plates 
in 1887 for its steel ships, forced, in the opinion of no less an 


authority than Andrew Carnegie, the present-day American 
steel industry. When the World War cut off the supply of 


optical glass from Germany, the Navy’s requirements for this 
commodity, and the Navy's cooperation, resulted in the firm 
foundation for the manufacture of this important product at 
home. The Navy’s experimental model basin, in which its 
ship models are tested for efficient 
ships are built, has been constantly available to and used by 
civilian shipbuilders. Navy. standard specifications for vari- 
ous materials and machines have set high commercial stand- 
ards. Naval influence has been of value in the adoption and 


Samoa, and the Virgin Islands, where naval g 
charge, have made invaluable contributions to 
of medical science as applicable to tropical re 
doctor paved the way for suppression of fever in the Tropics 
during the construction of the great Panama Canal Thx 
Navy is testing the capabilities of heavier and lichter than air 
craft with a view to furthering naval and commercial 
tion. This committee has such confidence in naval experts 
along this line we have increased the appropriation $300,000 
to experiment in lighter-than-air craft. 

I do not need to remind you that the vast maritime world 
on which our commercial products are carried to the seven 
corners of the globe, and on which our citizens travel abroad, 
depends upon our Navy to an inealeulable degree for its 
charts, radiocompass bearings, and sailing directions in order 
that the ships of all nations may continue their business in as 
safe and sure a manner as the winds and oceans will permit. 


vernors are 
the knowledge 


gions A naval 


avia 


The Navy is ceaselessly at work here in its element. The 
| Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department prepares and 
prints navigational charts, Notices to Mariners, Changes in 
Charts, Notices to Aviators, a Weekly Bulletin, Pilot Charts. 
Sailing Directions, Light Lists of the World, Pilots of Foreign 
Waters—all, vital to the master mariner—and has charge of 
the sale of the above publications to the merchant marine. 


The naval communications service maintains radiocompass 


| stations along the United States coasts, which give radio bear- 


| ings 


performance before the | 


| Caribbean, 
| action. 


development of electrical ship propulsion and in propulsion by | 


heavy oil-burning internal-combustion engines. 
The Navy's cooperation with aircraft-engine manufacturers 
has led to America’s supremacy in aircraft-engine plants. The 


Navy pioneered in the work of building rigid airships in this | 
country and has in this and many other ways pointed the way | 


to the development of a new industry and the creation of a 
new sphere of commercial activity. 


to all ships requesting them. Accordingly, 
rately locate their positions during foggy weather. 
of this traffic in 1925 totaled 137,592 bearings for 5,765 naval 
and 58,723 merchant vessels. Navy radio stations give out 
time signals, storm warnings, weather reports, notifications of 
any derelicts or other dangers likely to be encountered at sea. 

Surveys of the oceans are constantly being carried on in 
localities which have not as yet been accurately charted. The 
three regular naval survey vessels—the Hannibal, Nokomis, 
and Niagaera—are now charting the south coast of Cuba and the 
Gulf of Venezuela. In addition to the regular survey ships, 
vessels of the Special Service Squadron, which operates in the 
survey any reported shoals in their theater of 
Lines of sounding are made by naval vessels cross- 
ing the oceans by means of sonic depth finders. The most 
recent sonic survey was made by the U. 8S. 8. Colorado while 
she was steaming back to the United States from Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Survey and exploration expeditions have been sent 
outlying islands of the Hawaiian group, and 


ships accu- 
The volume 


to the 


to Christmas, 


| Jarvis, and Palmyra Islands to the southward in the Pacific. 


| The Navy 


Nor should it be overlooked, in passing, that another recent | 


manufacturing art—radio—was introduced into the American 
field by the demand, research, and development of the Navy. 
The establishment of 100 per cent American-owned commercial 
radio companies came about as a result of conferences—just 
before we plunged inte the World War—-in which, to insure 
the secrecy of our overseas communications, naval officers 
took a leading part. The ensuing development and research 
of radio in this country has profited by the coordinatiug efforts 
of our Navy's work along lines of war-time preparedness in this 
art of communication. 

The Navy is constantly engaged in research, and in this it 
holds many honors in the promotion of science. Research 


placed—from the 15th of April to the 12th of 
June, 1925—the minesweeper Ortolan at the disposal of scien- 


| tists from the California Academy of Sciences during their 


| of the Revilin Gigedo Islands, 


work is carried out in radio and sound apparatus at the Naval | 


Research Laboratory, Bellevue, and on naval vessels. Im- 
proved navigational tables and methods are worked out both 
at the Naval Academy and the Naval Observatory, and also 
at the Hydrographic Office, the results being published by the 
latter and given out to the shipping world. Types of fuels 
and lubricants are constantly being tested at the naval experi- 
mental station, Annapolis, to find the most economical and 
best type to use. The Naval Bureau of Ordrfance is experi- 
menting with success on a rust-preventing compound to be 
used on steel. Before the United States helium production 





minute geological and biological survey in the Pacific Ocean 
Las Tres Marias Island, and 
points of the west coast of Mexico. Naval airplanes have 
mapped our naval oil reserves. 

Plans have been made for naval aircraft to survey Kingmans 
Reef and Palmyra Island in the southern Pacifie in 1926 and, 
at the request of the Interior Department, to map photographi- 
cally the 40,000 square miles contained in that inaccurately 
charted section “known as southeastern Alaska. 

Our men-of-war while cruising throughout the world are 
constantly going to the rescue of ships in distress. The naval 
tanker Brazos only recently searched for and towed into Pilon 
Harbor, Cuba, on November 30, 1925, the Haitian ship Ville 
des Cayes, which had been adrift for five days because of 
broken-down machinery and had 400 passengers on board. The 
services of the U. 8S. S. Trenton, one of our modern light 
cruisers, were employed from November 3 to the 14th last year 
in a search for. the missing Danish ship Leiv Hiriksson. When 
the Italian aviator Locatelli dropped to the icy ocean south of 
Greenland, the U. 8S. cruisers Richmond and Raleigh, the de- 
stroyer Barry, and naval planes were ordered by the Navy De- 
partment to comb the seas for him. A lookout on board the 
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U.S. S. Richmond saw a lighted flare on the drifting plane the 
night of August 25, 1924, and Locatelli with his mechanician 
were picked up by the cruiser. The destroyer Bainbridge 
effected a rescue in the Sea of Marmora, Turkey, on December 
1G, 1922. which upheld the highest traditions of an heroic serv- 
ic The French transport Vinh-Long, with 496 passengers on 
board, eaught fire at sea. The Bainbridge, en route to Con- 


Ftontinepl vos maneuvered alongside by her gallant com- 
moander, rescuing 482 of the passengers despite the panic on 
hoard incident to a series of explosions which twice blasted the 
destroyer away from the transport’s side and caused many per- 


si to he blown into the sea. I was on this vessel, the Bain- 
bridge, last summer cruising among the Hawaiian Islands. It 
i" exceedingly interesting to hear her officers tell of this won 
erful act in rescuing the passengers from the Vinh-Long. 

As you observe, gentlemen, from the brief touches of its 
manifold activities which | have deemed it a privilege to pre- 
ent, our Navy is a great, going concern which, preparing itself 
daily as an instrument of war, actually becomes an industrial 
asset of silent, progressive strength during times of peace. And 
in the performance of these duties we must not forget the réle 
plaved by the Navy as a training school for youth. Annually 
this great American university, with its carefully prepared trade 
courses and Its essential naval discipline, turns out about 20,000 
rraduates, These graduates return to civil life with a con- 
splenous improvement in personal bearing, health, physical 
streneth, technical skill, knowledge of the world, respect for 
genuine authority, and civie responsibility. Who can gainsay 
that they are not assets to their community, State, and Nation 
for having been taught discipline, self-restraint, clean living, 
the building of character—for having been instilled with the 
principles of Americanism, those high principles of inherent 
~espect for the Constitution, the law, and ideals for which our 
great country stands? 

In conclusion I can suy that I agree with President Coolidge 
when he said: 


Our people should realize what the Navy has done for the country in 
the past, not only in war but In peace. They should know that the 
y is not a financial burden, but an industrial asset that has re 
turned more in cconomical value than its eost; that it has never caused 
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a war or tempted the country to go to war, 


[ Applause. ] 
Thus, gentlemen, it can be seen that the $317.279.287 appro- 
priation carried in this bill is not for the sole purpose of build 
ing up a huge war machine but an industrial asset as well, and 
} have tried to throw some light on this peace-time Navy of 
ours nud_reveal it in its splendid entirety. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, in the month of October 
a subcommittee of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Hlouse, accompanied part of the way by a subcommittee of 
the Banking and Curreney Committee of the Senate, at the 
invitation of the Federal land banks and the Federal interme- 
dinte credit banks, made a visitation of all of the land banks 
nnd intermediate credit banks in the United States. It was 
for the purpose of learning first hand the problems that were 
confronting both the banks and their owners, the farmers, and 
the matter of legislation that might be judicious in order to 
solve some of the problems still unsolved. We started at 
Springfield, Mass. We were on the road 27 days, and we spent 
i) of the nights on Pullman cars, working in the daytime 
and riding at night. I believe we attended 26 collations and 
made enough speeches, if printed, to eneumber the ConersEs- 
SIONAL Recorp to the exelusion of the speech of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. 'TincHrR] made yesterday on the tariff ques- 
tion. We got back weighing more than we started out with, 
but we did get a lot of information on these banks. 

in the first place, I shall discuss for a moment the physical 
condition of the banks. The banks are owned, organized, and 
manned by farmers. Two years ago, against the advice of 
many of the wiseacres of this country—and, by the way, at 
first of the Farm Loan Board itself—we placed the control 
of the banks in the hands of their stockholders, to wit, the 
farmers, who owned them. We gave them the right to name 
four out of the seven directors, and there were a good many 
dire predictions that they would borrow loosely after that, be- 
cause the owners were the borrowers, but it proved to be the 
other way around. The borrower is the owner, and after he 
has borrowed he is going to look after it to see that he does 
not lose, and that has not only not worked to the detriment of 
the banks but great wisdom has been shown in the selection 
of the directors, and great wisdom has been shown in the man- 
agement of the banks. 

Ten of the banks have buildings of their own, and that is an 
index to the economic ideas of the people who run the banks. 
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Ten of these banks have built thelr own buildings, and they 
huve expended for the buildings $2,370,000. A 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. No building has been constructed in the city 
of Wichita, Kans., for the land bank ont there, has it? 

Mr. STEVENSON. There are two places where they have 
not constructed buildings yet: One is at Wichita, Kans., and I 
shall state to the gentleman in confidence, so that he can use 
it as he pleases, that the impression given us was that the 
minute the Wichita people made it possible for a proper lot 
to be acquired at a proper price, and location, there would be 
a building put up there. That is all they are waiting for. 

Mr. AYRES. Then I shall see if we can not have that done 
as quickly as I get home. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That seemed to be the only difficulty. 
They have the money, and they need the building. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. How does the cost of their build- 
ings compare with the cost of the buildings of the Federal 
reserve banking system? 

Mr. STEVENSON. In New Orleans the building is not com- 
plete; but they know what the cost will be, and there is an- 
other one in course of construction, and there is no building 
started as yet at Wichita, as I state, for the reason that they 
could not get a proper lot. Ten of them are completed and 
are contained in the financial statement. Those 10 buildings 
cost $2,370,000, an average of $237,000 each. The Federal re- 
serve banks have 12, and they cost $61,809,000, which is 53 
per cent of the capital of all of the Federal reserve banks, 
being an average of $5,150,750 for each building. That makes 
a comparison between the management of the financial mag- 
nates of the country and the management of the farmers when 
they get to running a banking institution. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. The Wichita Farm Loan Bank is the best 
one in the system, is it not? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am not going to enter into invidious 
comparisons, but the Wichita bank is a most splendidly or- 
ganized institution. If I had to say which is the best, I could 
tell you which has lost the least, which is the lowest in default, 
which has the cleanest slate, which has practically everything 
right up to date, and that is the bank at Houston, Tex., manned 
by a gentleman who is a native of South Carolina, and the 
Wichita and the New Orleans banks are right up in the same 
class. 

Mr. TINCHER. Then they ought to have a building at 
Wichita, and I hope my friend from Kansas will arrange for 
the lot. 

Mr. STEVENSON. They are entitled to a building. It is a 
splendidly run bank. 

Mr. AYRES. I promise my colleague from the West that I 
shall arrange for the lot. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And I want to say to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Garner] that the man who runs the bank at 
Wichita, and who has made a splendid institution out of it, is a 
Texan. All three of them are good banks, and all the banks are 
run well, some better than others. 

Mr. LUCE. Making a comparison as between the land banks 
and the Federal reserve banks, the gentleman would not ignore 
the possible difference between the land values in Houston and 
one of the great centers of population. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I would not, but I happen to have an 
instance right in mind in the city of St. Paul and in the city 
of Minneapolis. In the city of St. Paul the Federal land bank 
has acquired and fitted up a splendid Lank building, with every 
equipment necessary, and the building stands on the books of 
the bank at $175,000. They drove us over to the Federal 
Reserve Bank Building, which is in Minneapolis, across an 
imaginary line, and we found that they have a magnificent 
building there, which cost three: and a half million dollars. 
That is the difference. Let me tell you one of the differences, 
and I pointed this out to some of the New Englanders who 
were along. They took us into the Federal Reserve Bank 
Building, and they began to show us the magnificent marble. 
It was all trimmed in Italian marble, and the man said that 
it came from Italy, and was dressed in Italy, and numbered, 
each stone, and all they had to do was to set the stones in place 
when they got here, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
marble underges the whole of that northwestern country 

within 100 or 75 miles of where we were. I asked the man 
how they had taken care of the American laborer and Ameri- 
eam raw material. Then we got into the great counting room, 
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where they had teakwood floors. I was not familiar 
them, nor was my friend from Kansas [Mr. Srrone]. 

it turned out that it was wood which was gotten in 
jingles of India and carried out by elephants and sawed by 
coolie labor in India. It is splendid to walk on, but it expands 
so they bave to put a little segment of cork in each joint so 


that the cork would shrink and spread as it contracts or 
expands; and when my friend Srrone walked in and looked 
at it he said, “ Where in the world did you get this floor? 


It looks to me like my dairy-barn floor down in Kansas.” And 
it does; and yet they went all the way to India to get the 
most expensive wood in the world, brought by elephants 
out of the jungle and worked up by the people of India, who 
ect about 15 cents a day, and brought over here, when the 
whole Northwest i& full of hardwood of the finest kind. 

Mr. McSWAIN. If the gentleman will permit, has the gen- 
tleman’s curiosity induced him to whether or not teak- 
wood is ou the free list? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have 
difference if it was $100 a thousand feet. That is the differ- 
ence between our farm-loan banks and of these. How- 
ever, | did not intend to institute any invidious comparisons, 
but there is the difference. You have got 53 per cent of the 
capital of the Federal reserve banks in great buildings in this 
country when money is the thing you do business with. You 
can not pay with brick and mortar, with marble or teak wood; 
vou need money and you have to get money. It is like Russell 
Sage was in the panic of 1907, when he had millions of actual 
cash locked up in the vaults, and he got 25 per cent vegardless 
of how long they got it. Money is the thing that banks nee‘! 


sec 
not. It does not make any 


some 





and that is the one thing the farm-loan banks are standing 
for 

Now, as to looking at the size of the banks. The greatest of 
them is Omaha, with $127,000,000 assets. St. Paul is close 
to it. with $123.000,000, Housten $118,000,000, New Orleans 
$105,000,000, Louisville $102,060,000, Spokane $100.000,000, 
Wichita $92,000,000, St. Louis $74,000,000, Columbia $68,000,- 
000, Baltimore $60,000,000, Berkeley $44,000,000, and Spring- 
field $33,000,000, making a total of $1,064,000,000 which the 


farmers by cooperation have gotten together. 
for a minute the operations of them. I 
do——that had 


Now, to discuss 
remember—all of you 


we a great question about whether we should 
let this institution go into Porto Rico or not. I was very 
doubtful about that but I finally voted for it, and we voted 


that they should have a limit of $5,000 as a maximum loan. 
Subsequently we increased that to $10,000, and I tell you that 


bank is being run as a branch of the Baltimore bank, and 
when we were there in October there never had been one 
borrower delinquent down there on a single payment. It is 
a remarkable thing. Those people down there think they 
belong to Uncle Sam, and I think they think that if they do 
not pay these installments down there the Army and Navy 
will go down there after them. There never has been a de- 


linqguent payment on any of these loans. That is the justifica- 
tion of the act of Congress in giving them the opportunity 
[Applause. | 

They have $8,000,000 loaned out there in that branch. I 
tell you it was a gratifying thing to me to find our judgment 
so thoroughly justified. Well, you say, what about the man- 
agement of the banks? I just want to give you one instance 
to show you how splendid has been the organization. I want 
to say to you that Judge Lobdell, of Kansas, has supervised 
sll of this and has accomplished the most statesmanlike man- 
agement of all of these institutions, and you did hear a great 
deal of criticism by certain alleged statesmen of another body 
because he is a financial agent now at a salary of $25,000 
a year. He sells bonds of the intermediate credit banks and 
Federal reserve banks, and is one of the most competent men 
connected with the system. He went up and saw personally 
to the organization of them. There are over a billion dollars 
of coupon bonds out. Those coupons come in just as coupon 
bonds of the United States come into the Treasury, except 
each bank’s coupons goes to its own bank ultimately. They 
have the most complete system there in each bank that is 
managed by one woman, and it takes not more than half of 
her time, so when a coupon comes in immediately it is recorded, 
it is in and paid, and then it is filed in order so in a minute or 
two you can find it. All you have to do is to give the number 
of the coupon and bond, and in two or three minutes it can 
be found. What has been the result of it? Why, you heard 
all of this talk about duplicate bonds which the United States 
Government has been paying and duplicate coupons, and there 
is millions of it. That thing can not occur with the farm- 
loan banks because the very minute the duplicate comes in 
the first thing they do is to turn to the book to see if that 


with | 
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| investigated and run down 
the | 
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coupon has been paid, and they find that it is paid, and so it is 
Immediately a duplication arises 
pons of the same date and same maturity they begin 
an investigation and run it down. 


of ¢ 


“Oh, well,” you may say, “how can you tell which is good 
and which is bad? They have their coupons so arranged 
that they can immediately turn to the coupon that has been 


paid and compare them, and then take them to the original 
bond and show whether this coupon is good and the other is 
spurious. They can settle it at once. It is the cheapest method 
possible, and it guards the treasury of the land banks just as 
the Treasury of the United States ought to be guarded by the 
system which has been abolished because they say it will cost 


$75,000 a year to do it. 1 say it would not. They have inves- 
tigated every case in which duplicate coupons have been 
printed. It can be detected. Why Because they have the in- 


formation right there, and you have a coupon to compare with 


it, and you know where the bond is, and you can determine i 
at once. In one instance there was a $1,000 coupon presented 
which was immediately detected and sent back with the state 
ment, “ There is something wrong about this. The one th 

has been paid is the genuine one, and this is the spurious on 

The spurious one immediately dropped out of sight, and nothing 
more was heard about it, but that duplicate would have been 


paid if it had not been detected in that way. 
Mr. MORTON D. HULL, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. STEVENSON, Yes. 
Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Can they duplicate these bonds? 
Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. Once in awhile you will find that 


the numbering machine may not have worked all the time 
two bonds may be numbered the same. 


, and 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes 

Mr. ALMON. You say there have been fraudulent farm- 
loan bonds found? 

Mr. STEVENSON. They have all been explained except 
one, and that was eventually found to be a fraudulent one, o1 
at least the holder withdrew the coupon and never presented 
any more. They have a machine set up by Judge Lobdell, 


which works like an automatic machine. That is a safeguard 
which used to prevail at the Treasury of the United States and 
which we demanded in the report filed last spring should 
reestablished here, but it has discontinued because they 
say it caused too much trouble. But it would be a mere baga 
telle in « to protect the United States in that way, with 
$20,000,000,000 of bonds outstanding. 

Mr. ALMON. How much does it cost? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, there is a lady clerk that a 
to it, and she gets about $1,500 a year. There are 12 


ve 
been 


ost 


ttends 


of them 


Now what have the banks done about the bonds? If you 
look at the statement of the bank you will find the bonds are 
backed by live collateral, not in default. You know when an 
instaliment is over 90 days past due they charge it off and 
put it in suspense account. They do not carry that in their 
active account at all. When a mortgage is foreclosed they 


charge it off and leave only the live mortgages on their books 
The experience is that they have not lost 10 per cent 
money invested in land where they had to buy it in r 


”% the 


mlay 
they have, altogether, out of $1,000,000,000, $6,000,000 of real 


estate which has been charged off, but they will get practically 
the value of it, with the exception of the great area over in 
Montana, which threatened to cripple the Spokane bank whic! 
went into wheat raising under the inspiration of war prices. 
They made wheat for a few years with remarkable 
People crowded in there and made extensive improvements all 
over that country. However, you can ride to-day on the 
Northern trains a whole day and beautiful homesteads 
that have been deserted because they found it practicaily im- 
possible to raise wheat there three years out of four. 

The Spokane bank had not enough collateral to take care of 
its bonds after charging off the lands taken under foreclosure 
there. They have got to put out a fresh mortgage to back 
the bonds in the register when a mortgage is foreclosed aud 
the land bought. But we have other banks with splendid sur- 
plus accounts and unimpaired credits and assets free, amount- 
ing to $50,000,000. What did they do? They just came up 
and took the $3,000,000 worth of land and took it over and 
charged it off to profit and loss and appointed a committee to 
make the best disposition they could with it. 

But that was one-of the things that could not be foreseen 


Success 


‘ 
‘;reat 


see 


The Spokane bank ani the other banks will lose but an 
insignificant amount if they are handled judiciously here 
after. That illustrates the power of the combination. Here 
is a calamity that strikes one territory in the country. it 
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impairs the power of the farmers to meet their obligations. 
it makes so much paper in default that the banks in that sec- 
tion are insufficient in collateral to meet the bonds. But the 
other banks are ready and able to respond and charge the 
expense out of profit and loss, and when they restore it they | 
viace it In a profit account. That is the only instance of that | 
kind that has happened 


They have had a great deal of trouble with two things, with 
taxes and the irrigation and reclamation projects. Many of | 
these irrigation projects are private, bonded to death, inju- | 
diciously managed, pumped out until the water level is below 
where they can get water. Many of them are bonded until 
the debt against them is $150 on every acre in them. In the 
Berkeley district, constituted by Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and | 
California, but very largely California, the average per acre | 
indebtedness against the reclamation lind is $41 an acre. | 
rhat stands ahead, except on United States projects. That | 


fands ahead of the farm-loan bonds, and consequently the | 
farm-loan banks have had to get out of it. They have found | 

injudicious to loan money in many of those places where | 
they need water. You can not know how it will pay. They | 


ake the water ont until it gets below the level where the | 
pump will reach it That is one of the great difficulties that 


they have out in the western country. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The banks in that territory em- 
ploy experienced irrigation engineers to advise them as to the 
situation and condition of the irrigation projects there? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. They must have the most experi- | 
enced irrigation engineers that are to be had, and they have | 
them go to the bottom of every project. They do not loan 
any money until these engineer appraisers tell them it is safe 
to loan it in that community. 

Now, there is a great deal of complaint about the fact that 
the Government has loaned money on all sorts of projects out 
there. They had a bitter experience in northern Montana, 
eastern Washington, and in the great bend of the Columbia 
River in Washington. What happened there? The great bend 
of the Columbia River was grazing country; it was in an 
arid region, but they were getting along pretty well. But they 
wanted to get rich all at once, and a lot of speculators and 
land grabbers got in there, and they said, “ We must irrigate | 
it and we will make it the garden spot of the world.” They | 

1 
| 
| 
' 
| 





did irrigate it, and it was all right for a year or two. They 
rushed in and borrowed a lot of money from the Spokane | 
bank to improve their land, but the application of water to | 
the land brought the alkali to the top, and there is a large | 
part of it which will be an alkali desert for all eternity. The | 
black alkali has destroyed it, and they have not found any way | 
to counteract it. It is said that white alkali will be removed | 
after some years of cultivation and proper handling, but that | 
is not true of black alkali. That is just one of the problems 
they got up against there. They loaned money on this land; 
it looked like a safe venture, but it was a disaster. 

They had another experience at the St. Paul bank. The 
St, Paul bank loaned money on a project in Wisconsin where 
there was a tremendous bog that covered about all of one 
county there. The agricultural college fellows said it would 
be the garden spot of Wisconsin if ‘ ey could just drain it. 
They were getting an income from ferns, evergreens, grasses, 
and other vegetation which grew in the swamp, but they in- 
duced the State of Wisconsin to spend many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in draining it. 

hey rushed in there and bought it in quarter sections and | 
borrowed money from the St. Paul bank to improve it and help | 
pay for it. However, when they planted it it would not sprout 
anything; it is now an arid desert and absolutely waste land, 
and they are endeavoring to-day to get water back on it, so | 
that they can begin to grow ferns and grasses again. That is | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
' 
| 


nnother of the kind of problems which the land banks have been | 
up against. But they are being educated and they are not 
lending much money out there on risky projects. 

You know, the evidence everywhere is universal, with the 
exception of New England, that the interest rate on real estate | 
loans has been reduced on an average of 2% per cent. That is | 
not true of New England, because there a slight accession to 
the rate has resulted, but that is entirely explainable. The old | 
rate was about 4 per cent; the savings bank rate. There has 
been a tremendous demand for money to invest in Florida and | 
other places like that, and some of the constituents of my friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] withdrew their money and the | 
banks called their real estate loans and-sent it to Florida to | 
invest in sunshine or moonshine. The result was to raise the | 
rate to about 444 per cent there. If it had not been for the | 
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in the United States on farm mortgages amount to $10,000,- 
000,000, and 24% per cent per annum is $250,000,000, and that is 
about the amount the system is saving to-day. But, you savy, 
they loan only $1,000,000,000 of it, and tbat is true, but they 
have come to where they dominate the price of long-time farm 
money, because they handle such a large percentage of the busi- 
ness that the other people have had to meet them, not only on 
rates, but on amortization, and money is now being loaned for a 
long term of years without renewal. That has been one of the 
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| accomplishments of the Federal farm land banks. 


There is another. You take it in my country; a man who 
borrows $1,000 has to pay 8 per cent, and he has got to pay 
it every year. In addition he has to pay a renewal fee every 
now and then. When he borrows $1,000 and pays 8 per cent, 
that is $80 a year. If he pays interest on’that loan for 35 
years, he has not only paid $2,800 in interest but he still owes 
the $1,000. I have here the amortization table of the Federal 
land banks; it works out and it is guaranteed. If a man bor- 
rows $1,000 from a Federal land bank, he pays $62.50, being 
61% per cent interest, and that is applied on both principal and 
interest, and when he pays that $62.50 a year for 34% years 
he has paid all of his debt. He has not only done that but 
he has paid $517.50 less than he would have paid if he had 


| an 8 per cent loan. He has paid his debt, whereas if he had 


an 8 per cent loan under the old rule he would have paid 
$517 more and still owed the $1,000. That is the difference, 


| and it means the difference between the success and the de- 


struction of the agricultural people of this country. 

Mr. McKPOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman is making a very inter- 
esting speech on this subject. I would like to ask him whether 


| his committee, during their investigations, which no doubt 
| proved very interesting to the committee and of value to the 


country, gave thought to the proposition of increasing the per- 
centage that would be permitted to be loaned? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. AYRBES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five addi- 


| tional minutes. 


Mr. LUCK. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman's exceedingly valuable statement 
is so helpful that I wish he would take enough time so that 
he will not overlook telling us about the condition of the inter- 
mediate credit banks. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman will have to intercede 
with the gentlemen who have time at their disposal. The 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres} has been extremely kind 
in giving me this time and I do not want to take more of his 


| time than is absolutely necessary. Answering the gentleman 


from Oklahoma, I will say that we considered that proposi- 


| tion, but considering the situation of the people in this country 


and the facet that there are $9,000,000,000, or more, of farm 
loans that ought to be absorbed by this system, we do not 
deem it proper to recommend that more than 50 per cent of 
the appraised value be loaned on any real estate. It is a safe 
margin, and they have had $6,000,000 of real estate out of 
$1,000,000,000 on their hands as a result of loaning on only 50 
per cent, and we thought it was safe to leave that just as it is. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What is the amount of the other 
loans made by the joint-stock companies? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The joint-stock companies have loaned 
$500,000,000. A billion five hundred million dollars has been 
taken up by the two systems. 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] asked 
for some statement about the Federal intermediate credit 
banks. I was just coming to that point. The loans to the 
farmers are capital loans, production loans, and marketing 
loans. The principal capital loan, of course, is a loan to pur- 
chase and settle himself on his farm. That is furnished by 


| the land bank. Then there is the capital loan for people out 


in the West who want to buy a herd of cattle with a view 
to raising them. That is a capital loan. 

The basis of his herd, as the gentleman from Colorado 
knows, who is a cattleman or has been a cattleman, is a 


| capital requirement, and consequently the intermediate credit 


bank has to take eare of that because the commercial banks 
ean not. They can make the loans fer three years which gives 
them time to bring on a crop of calves and get them ready 
for market. There is a great deal of this done by the inter- 
mediate credit banks. 

Then the production loans made to farmers who are produc- 


farm land bank they would not have been able to get their | ing an annual crop are made now and beginning to be made 
very extensively by the intermediate credit banks by discount- 
ing the paper of agricultural credit corporations. The farmers 


money out of the farm leans they had, but the general level 
has been reduced 244 per cent. Do you realize that the loans 


en, a a 
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will get together and form their agricultural credit corpora. | 


tion 


disasters 


They did it in my State last year in an area that had 
and did not have either the credit or the banking 
facilities to do business at all. They get their money through 
this credit corporation and it cost them about 6 per cent. They 
redeemed themselves and made a splendid crop and the inter- 


“liate eredit bank did not lose a cent. It collected 100 per 
cent, so I was told when I was home during the holidays, and 
that has been its history everywhere. They get these loans 
at a low rate. They are all combined in a cooperative move- 


ment and they have made good and have paid their loans 


when they were due because the loans are due to an institu- 
tion that has been a beneficiary to them. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I assume the gentleman refers to what we 
call the Pee Dee section. 


Mr. STEVENSON. I was referring to the coast section and 


pot the Pee Dee section. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman will remember that the Pee 
Dee section had practically four years of crop failures. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; the Pee Dee and the coast section 
also 

\ir. McSWAIN. In corroboration of what the gentleman has 


seid, 1 remind him that in my section, which is the Piedmont 
‘tion, there was practically a total crop failure in 1925 on 
account of a drought, and it is the hope, and the sole hope, of 
he farmers of that section that the intermediate credit banks 





ll enable them to make a success this year. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; and that is simply an illustration 
f the facilities we have provided by the intermediate credit 
banks. Here is a territory devastated last year which does not 
have the capital with which to produce another crop, and this 
intermediate eredit bank steps in and finances them and they 
ome back. Then this year there is another section that has 


nu burnt out by drought and they have to be helped during 
this next year. They will get this help and they will be back 


next year good and strong, and the help is distributed over 
such a large area that‘it takes care of the emergencies and 
there is practically no loss in it. [Applause.] 

Now to sum up and conclude. 


The credit needs of the farmer of America are divided into 
three general classes: 

First. The capital loans, which include the purchase, improve- 
ment, and equipment of the farms and the purchase of herds 
livestock for production purposes. 

Second. The production loans, being the loans necessary to 
purchase fertilizer and seed and pay for labor necessary to cul- 
tivate and harvest the crop. 

Chird. Marketing loans, which are necessary to finance the 
crop after it is made, pay off the production loan, and enable 
the farmers to market their crops in an orderly way without 
glutting the market, distributing the market over a period of 
months instead of marketing it all together. 

After an inspection of the 12 land banks made by a subcom- 
mittee of the Banking and Currency Committee, in which I 
went through each of the 12 banks very carefully, and also each 
of the intermediate credit banks, run in the same building and 
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average and thereby pi a vear Instead of S65, and would 


pay that in the 34% years and still be owing the $1,000. He 
will then have paid $517.50 more than he does under the land 
bank system and yet will owe the $1.000. whereas | paying 
the land bank $517.50 less he will haves paid both the est 
and the debt. The money ji obt iined for these loar on tl 

joint credit of all the farmers who are members of e farm- 
loan asso« iation pooled in the shape of notes and mortgages 
against which debenture bonds are sold. and sold readily aft a 
little over par at a rate of interest now about 414 per cent 
The Government sto k has been retired with the ption of 
$1,331,930, while the farmers own $52,000,000 of the stock. The 
bonds are absolutely gilt edge. no dead assets are carried in 
the statement of the banks, which shows them with surplus 


and reserve abundant to care for everything arging 


after ch 


off, as they do monthly, all real estate bought in under fore- 
closure and in the billion dollars of loans the real estate so 
bought is negligible and is resold without loss in the majority 
of instances. It is the best financial cooperative effort that 
has ever been organized, and is just reaching its stride now 
in service to the American farmer, whereby he is serving 
himself. Of the 365,000 loans made to farmers the average 


| lonn is $3,100 in round numbers. 


| credit 


Second. As to the capital loans of a temporary nature, loans 
to stock farms with livestock, machinery, and so forth, the 
intermediate credit banks are being used, and they can make 
loans fer that purpose and rediscount paper agricultural 
corporations and of banks which have at least six 
months to run and not over three years, and where a man pur 
chases a herd of cattle for purposes of production and will 


of 


| need at least three years to begin to put his product on the 


market these banks have been wonderfully helpful and remark 
ably successful, and some agricultural credit corporations pro 
cure from these institutions the funds for their members for 
producing their crops at a very low rate of interest and with 
remarkable results in reducing the cost of crops and increas 
ing the profit of the farmers. Then, when a crop is made, for 
example, the cotton crop of the South, the marketing loan is 
necessary. Fifteen million bales of cotton marketed in one 
mouth would overwhelm the market of the world, and yet it is 
a scant supply for the needs of the world, and if marketed in 
an orderly way as the need develops and as the manufacturers 
call for it, 


there should be no demoralization in price. The 
intermediate credit banks furnish the marketing association 
with the money at a rate of interest which can not be had 
| elsewhere for the orderly and systematic feeding of the crop 


| the price of the product. 


under the same officers, and concerning the problems which are | 


reve 
was very much gratified to find the efficiency with which the 
two institutions were meeting these three needs for capital. 
First. As to capital loans for the ownership and improve- 
ment of farms, there 
of farm loans secured by mortgages of farms in the United 
States, and, it being figured that there are 
000,000 invested in farms, it will be noted that there is 25 
per cent in round numbers borrowed. Up to the time of the 
institution of the farm-loan system the rate of interest would 
average at least 8 per cent on all farm loans, or, in round 
numbers, $800,000,000 per annum. 


entered the business, $1,000.000,000 of loans in round numbers 


iled by the dealings of these banks with the farmers, I | 


to the market as it is needed, and thereby giving stability to 
In the matter of cotton manufactur 
ing this is a wonderful help to the manufacturer and everybody 
concerned, because the price is comparatively stable and the 
manufacturer is not required to make enormous loans to ac 
quire the cotton while it is being marketed at once, but he 
knows there is a reservoir where the cotton is sold where he 
can buy at a comparatively stable price as the needs arise, 
The money for these intermediate credit loans, covering the 
short-time capital loans, the production loans, and the market- 
ing loans, is obtained by selling debentures of the intermediate 
credit banks against the notes of the farmers, which they have 
discounted, and is obtained at a rate of interest between 4 per 


cent and 5 per cent, and the rate to the farmer can not be 


| more than 1% per cent more than the money cost the bank. 


are in round numbers $10,000,000,000 | 


about $40,000- | 


has been made by the farm-land banks and half a billion has | 


been made by the joint-stock land banks. They have absorbed 
such a per cent of the business that they have compelled the 
land-mortgage companies and the insurance companies to meet 
their interest rates and to amortize their loans. The reduction 
in interest rates will average 2% per cent over the whole 
United States, which means a saving in that item alone of 
$250,000,000 annually. A farmer now can borrow $1,000, have 


it amortized so that he will pay 6% per cent per annum, being 
$65 on the $1,000, divided into two payments, one each six 
months, and by so doing and meeting simply that 6% per cent, 
at the end of 34% years his debt, interest, and everything 
is paid. 





A word about the intermediate credit banks. 
$60,000,000 capital from the United States Treasury. They 
can sell debentures to ten times that amount. Thus each bank 
can have $55,000,000 capital for the needs of its district. Not 
more than $10,000,000 has been used by any bank, I think, at 
one time. They can rediscount farm paper for any bank in the 
district which has not less than six months 
three years to run. But the banks do not 


They have 


nor more than 
handle it, because 


Since the farm-loan banks | they can not use paper where the rate charged was over 7 per 


cent, and they can not afferd to break their rate to that. 
way it is done is to organize agricultural associations, with 
good, solvent farmers and bankers as stockholders, and the 
banks take much of the stock, and this corporation takes the 
farmers’ notes and rediscount the paper with the intermediate 
credit bank at 5% to 6% per cent. 

Patience and conservatism on the part of all concerned I feel 
sure will develop these twin institutions into a system which 
will enable the farmer of America to become self-sustaining 
and make a living profit out of his activities. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 


The 


Under the old system he paid 8 per cent on the | tleman from Texas (Mr. BLanron]. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, from the House floor on! defended myself against unjust attacks which he and his tax 


January 6, 1926, | mentioned that Mr. Leon L. Shield, of Cole- | clubs have unjustly waged against me. Every reference [ 


man, Tex., who had demanded that I resign beeause I would | have ever made concerning him was in defense of unjust 

not obey orders from the tax clubs, had himself resigned as | action he and his tax clubs had directed against me. Self- 

cashier of his bank. | defense is always justifiable. The following discloses that 
The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for January 6, 1926, showed just | erroneous press items have been incited in my district: 

what I said. Certain newspapers got mixed up and erroneously [From Austin American, issue of January 13, 1926) 


reported that it was Lee Satterwhite who told me to resign. | : 
BLANTON’S SEAT OBJECTIVE OF W. C, WOODWARD 


Lee Satterwhite is a newspaper man. He is an old, experi- 
enced on lie knows just how many errors appear in press | THOMAS L, BLANTON, “ economy watchdog” of Congress and unique 
report Ile knew that in the ConcressionaL Recorp he could | C®mpaigner of west Texas, will be tackled for his seat in the National 
ust exaetly what I had said. He has access to the daily | House this year by State Senator Walter C. Woodward, of Coleman, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recor, Lee Satterwhite is the editor and | Colleagues of Senator Woodward disclosed here. 
publisher of the Panhandle Herald. Each day from Washing- Senator Woodward, a consistent “Ferguson man,” will inject a 
ton the daily CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is mailed to Lee Satter- | Strong “ administration ” angle in this race by his entry, it is believed. 
hit new pay r. He has been closely watching the proceed- He was leader in the senate for the Ferguson amnesty measure, and 
ings of Congress. As one of the spokesmen for the tax cinbs has been a supporter of the administration throughout the year of its 
term. 


he has bad his expenses paid on his two recent trips to Wash- 
ington, He sgt in the gallery when the House debated the tax 
clubs. He could hardly have escaped notice of my former 
speech, wherein I first mentioned that Lee Shield had requested 
me to resign. If he had exercised ordinary judgment, he would 
have known that,I was misquoted. But he seized upon this 
erroneous press report, and proceeded to take advantage of it. | it was from Coleman that the first warning came to me that if 
lusiead of sending me a letter through the mails, which I I “ did not obey, I would have opposition of the deadly earnest 
would receive promptly, if he wanted to address me, he pro- | kind”; and it was from Coleman that Mr. Leon Shield re- 
ceeded to print a letter covering two whole columns, and @| quested me to resign if I did not obey. But their selected 
part of a third, on the front page of his newspaper; the Pan- | candidate took a second thought, for I have just received the 
handle Herald, published in Carson County—-whose population | following: 


' 
1 
a : . | 
» 1920 census gave as 3.078—« resse » here Vash- P ‘ 
the 1920 census gave as 3,078—addressed to me here in Wash | Critz & Woopwarb, ATTORNEYS aT Law, 
| 
| 


You will'note that when the opposition selected a man to 
make the race against me they found him in Coleman, where 
lives this Mr. Leon Shield, secretary of Lee Satterwhite’s tax 
clubs; and remember that Coleman is the place to which these 
tax clubs sent their Senator Stuart to speak against me; and 


ington. And a copy of it was finally brought to my attention, Coleman, Tea,, January 14, 1926. 

And he proceeded to deny that he had asked me to resign, ; r , 
although I had made no sueh assertion, and to unjustly abuse 
me in his newspaper, as if he were addressing me in a letter. 
I quote from his paper the following: 


Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Perhaps you have heretofore had your attention called to 
| some unauthorized news items in the Texas press stating that I would 
be a candidate for Congress. Perhaps your attention has been called 
to the correction I have made of these reports, but, nevertheless, I am 





At a little dinner party in Washington at which you and I were | 
present and the repeal of the Federal inheritance tax was under dis- 
eussion, you made the assertion that you did not believe the Federal | advising you that the reports were unauthorized by me and I am not 
inheritance tax would be removed, I replied in a spirit of levity, a candidate for Congress; in fact, I have announced for reelection to 
more than in earnestness, that perhaps Congress would not remove the the State senate, the position I now held. 
tax, but perhaps some Congressmen could be removed. When that | Yours very truly, 
remark was made, I had no intention of exercising any effort to defeat 
reu or any other Member of Congress, because we happen not to agree | 


Water C. Woopwarp. 


. : | Mr Chairman, I am here 2,000 miles from my district, labor- 
as to whether Congress should or should not levy an inheritance tax. | ing each day and seme of each night in behalf of the people 
The dinner party he mentions was the one he helped to ar | I represent, hoping to be of benefit to my country and my 
range and pull off in the oak room of the Raleigh Hotel. | Government. Propagandists in Texas must not tell stories 
Ile presided over same as toastmaster. It was paid for | on me. I am going to force them to keep the record straight, 
by the tax clubs. Only four Congressmen attended. He | and therefore it has been necessary for me to divert thus far 
called on me, and I frankly expressed my views that | from my main subject. 
they were wasting time and money, as I felt sure they I have secured this time to reply to a tariff speech made 
would not induce the House to repeal the inheritance or estate | yesterday by the Republican leader on high tariff rates, the 
tax, and I gave my reasons. Congressman Tuomas, of Okla- | gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TIncHER). 
homa, expressed views similar to my own. Congressman Since we resumed our labors here following the Christmas 
Rainey, Of Illinois, likewise expressed views unalterably op- | holidays, several Democrats have made speeches on the tariff, 
posed to a repeal of such tax. Although he was our presiding | and have justly taken you Republicans to task concerning 
host, he could not conceal his displeasure, for in a fit of | your many inexcusable, unconscionable high rates carried in 
petulance Lee Satterwhite arose and exelaimed that— your Fordney-McCumber bill. They have chastised you first 
eo aun tet to Oth en eae ans teteiten _| On one part of your protective anatomy and then on the other. 
We may not be able to get rid of the estate tax, bat in Texas we | Consequently, you Republicans were sore all over. You have 
Wil now Bow 6s gut-100 65 qhany Conquest. been hearing from the industrial workers in the cities, who 
And I immediately arose and told him that his remark was} have been carrying a part of the load. You have been hearing 
a discourtesy to his guests who conscientiously disagrerd with | from the farmers and producers, who have been carrying most 
him. And immediately his clubs, through his main officer, Mr. | of the load, because they do not receive corresponding benefits. 
Colvin, began to attack me in the Texas press. His associate, | You were in a dilemma. These speeches had to be answered. 
Senator Stuart, was sent, with his expenses paid, to my dis- | They could not be answered by facts. What was most needed 
trict, and he spoke against me at Coleman, warning me of | were skill, ingenuity, and detractive argument. In your emer- 
political opposition unless I obeyed orders, following which | gency yesterday, you Republicans sent for the best debater 
his elub’s secretary, Leon Shield, requested me to resign. | you have on this floor, for he is really the only rough and tum- 
And his clubs have filled the Texas press with articles attack- ble high-tariff debater you have left who can stand up_and hold 
ing me, and the other 17 Congressmen from Texas, all of | his own with the Democrats of this House. If you. had not 
whom unanimously refused to repeal the estate tax. had available my friend the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Then, because he had been sued for a $75 board bill, he | Trxcwer], our Democratic thrusts would have gone unanswered. 
sought to vent his spleen upon me by falsely asserting in his | I want to say this about him. The gentleman holds his own 
paper that I had twice borrowed $100 in Wichita Falls.. This in debate, but yet he comes from that part of the country 


is not true. TI have never borrowed any sum from any person | which believes a man ought to be square with his opponent, 
in Wichita Falls. No one there has ever made me any loan. | and when I had much trouble with the Chairman here yester- 
There has never been a time during the past 25 years when | day afternoon in getting my position clearly stated in the 
I could not borrow from my home bank a thousand dollars on | Recorp, I had no trouble with the distinguished gentleman 
my note without interest. And during my service here I have | from Kansas {Mr. Trncmer). He is a most worthy foe. 
been so situated that my bank here would loan me as much aa What is the correct Democratic position on the tariff so far 
$1,000 at any time on my plain note witheut security. as the farmer is concerned? Here are the facts. Every year 

I have at all times treated Lee Satterwhite with the utmost | now, through the customhouses, even Democrats will agree 
courtesy. I have never abused him. I have appreciated his | with the Republicans that we must collect $500,000,000 of our 
splendid ability as a newspaper man in Texas. I have merely | revenue. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman will yield, what 


Democrat has advocated that? 
crat advocate that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. How much 
ought to collect? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Oh, the gentleman knows I am 
against the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill and any such high 
rates as it imposes, but I do not knuw of any Democrat that 
advocates— 

Mr. BLANTON, 
Fordney-MeCumber 


I-have not heard any Demo- 


does the gentleman say we 


So am I unalterably against most of the 
rates. But how much does the gentle- 
man think ought to be collected each year through the custom- 


houses? 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am not stating any arbitrary 
figure. 
Mr. BLANTON, Well, not arbitrarily, but reasonably and 


justly, how much does he say ought to be collected in that 
way? Do we have to collect any sum through the custom- 
houses? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. This gentleman from Texas favors a 
Democratic tariff written for revenue only and not based upon 
such high rates as the Fordney tariff bill imposes. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much of our needed revenue do we 
have to collect through the customhouses? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am not going to state any arbitrary 
figure. I would not undertake to set any such figure. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will agree we have to col- 
lect some amount, becauSe the gentleman says he is for a 
tariff for revenue only, and that admits we must collect part 
of our revenue through the customhouses. Then, how much 
does he say that we should collect through that method? 
He will not say. Yet it is a problem that we Congressmen 
must decide. It is our duty to find out from the Budget esti- 
mates the full amount of money that is needed by our Gov- 
ernment to run its business, and then, as statesmen, we must 
determine through what methods this money must be raised. 
And we must determine just how much of it must be raised 
by tariff rates collected through the customhouses. 

The Underwood tariff bill was a so-called Democratic meas- 
ure, because it was passed by Democrats under 
administration. Under this Democratic Underwood bill our 
Government collected between $300,000,000 and $400,000,000. 
When the expenses of our Government now are several hun- 
dred million dollars more than they were when the Under- 
wood bill was passed, we may reasonably suppose that Demo- 
crats who agreed to the Underwood bill would now agree that 
much more reyenue must now be collected through the custom- 
houses than were collected by the Underwood bill. If with 
much lower expenses then Democrats agreed through the Un- 
derwood bill that between $300,000,000 and $400,000.000 must 
be collected in tariff rates through the customhouses, then 
at this time with expenses nearly doubled, will Democrats 
deny that we must collect as much as $500,000,000 each year 
in tariff duties? + 

Other good Democrats have said that it is now necessary 
for us to collect as much as $500,000,000 of our needed revenue 
each year through the customs houses. I am taking the word 
of Democrats who are willing to say how much in tariff duties 
we must collect. Then, it being admitted by most Democrats 
that we must so collect $500,000,000 annually, then what is the 
problem? Upon what products are we going to distribute the 
$500,000,000? Is all of it to be on the finished products of 
New England? Are the farmers to have no benefit whatever 
from a proper distribution? Their products will raise revenue 
just as well as the manufactured products of New England. 

I will go my Texas friend [Mr, Biack] one step further. 
I am for a tariff for revenue where it is needed, but I am like- 
wise for a tariff that will maintain the American standard of 
living in the United States. [Applause.] That is as far as 
i will go. A tariff for revenue and one that will protect our 
American standard of living. My position on this subject has 
been cénMistent ever since I was a schoolboy. I had a joint 
debate in my State on that subject when I was 21 years of 
age, and I took that identical position and I have maintained 
it ever since, 

Mr. friend from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] did me a valua- 
ble service a moment ago. He handed me a document that I 
sent to my Democratic colleagues in 1920. That was before 
we framed the emergency tariff bill and it was before you 
framed the Fordney-McCumber bill. It was long before the 
vills had been in the making that I addressed this communi- 
cation to my Democratic colleagues. It is dated December 4, 
1920. Here is what I then said. I will read some extracts 
from it, because I want you to know that my position now is 
the position that I took then, and it has been my position 
through every campaign that I have made in Texas. It was 
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Democratic 
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the position I took in my campaign and platform when I came 
to Congress from a Democratic district in Texas, strong 
a Democratic district as exists in the United States. Now 
let me show you what I said to my Democratic colleagues the 


as 


I quote from this communication of mine dated December 4, 
1920, the following: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 5, 1920 

My Dear S£:r: Through wise counsel comes wisdom. Hoping to 
help solve a problem of momentous national importance, I am seeking 
light. May I ask that you aid in its solution? What would you 
suggest ? 

Time has proven that free raw material is not a fundamental 
true democracy. It has been a fatal pelicy, and constitutes one 
our gravest mistakes. It has alovost bankrupted some of our southern 
producers, who by law have been forced to purchase everything t 
have to buy in a protected market and then sell all of their raised 
products in a free one, where the whole world, dissimilar as it i 0 
petes on an equal footing. The elusive, seductive doctrine of permit 
ting raw materials from every foreign country of the world to ¢ 
the United States absolutely free of duty has taken away from 
home producers their home market and is largely responsib! 
the chamber of commerce in Ranger, Tex., now offering some of t 
splendid farms of Eastland County rent free to any farmers who Vv 
agree to cultivate them next year; for our warehouses ile 
out with both the spring and fall clips of domestic wool, which 
not now be sold for its cost of production; for the cri r « 
great peanut industry; for stagnating our important stock ing and 
dairy interests; and for swiftly depopulating our farm. and rat 
Our farmers and stockmen of the United States, sturdy produc 
who yearly feed and clothe our 105,000,000 people, are ne V 1 
backs to the wall, facing a most serious crisis, 

In Mexico, South America, Australia, Europe, Asia, and Africa tl 


exists an entirely different state of conditions, a different 
living, a different 
wages, a different 


standard 
standard of working different st 


standard of 


hours, a andard 


necessities, morals, intelligence, hope 
ambitions, and aspirations. Mexican peons are content to work for a 
miserable existence. Chinese and J:panese laborers are perfectly satis 
fied to work from 10 to 14 hours each day for less than 20 cents p 
to live on rice, to go almost naked, and to let the future take ca 
of itself. Must our Intelligent, ambitious, deserving men and women 
on the farms and ranches of the United States be longer placed 


the same level by being forced to compete directly with the peons 
slaves of the universe? 
of it. 

I have had Hon. 
Tariff Commission, to assemble for me 
tics concerning ‘ent 
ing June 30, 1920, 


anal 
I am one loyal Democrat who is not in fay 
Thomas W. 


Page, chairman of the 


the following 


United Stat 


authentic stati 


re importations, During the last fiscal 
the raw materials were imp 
foreign countries into the United States absolutely free of any 
to wit: 

Cotton, 345,314,126 pounds, 

Corn, 10,229,249 bushels. 

Wheat, 4,744,712 bushels. 

Wheat flour, 157,896 barrels. 

Wool, 427,578,038 pounds. 

Beef and veal, 42,436,335 pounds 

Mutton and lamb, 16,358,299 pounda, 

Cattle, 575,328 head. 

Sheep, 199,549 head. 

Cowhides, 439,461,092 pounds. 

Calf hides, 68,359,825 pounds. 

Cabretta hides, 101,848 pounds. 

tuffalo hides, 14,682,279 pounds. 

Other hides, 275,964,213 pounds. 

Oll cake, 145,026,652 pounds. 

“hinese nut oll, 10,613,638 gallons, 

Coconut oll, 269,226,966 pounds. 

Cottonseed oil, 24,164,821 pounds, 

Palm oil, 50,163,387 pounds. 

Palm kernel oil, 53,508 pounds. 

Olive oil, for manufacturing, 216,145 gallons, 

Soy-bean oil, 195,773,594 pounds, 

Other oils, $1,542,271 worth. 

During the recent four months of July, August, 
October, 1920, the following raw materials were imported from 
eign countries into the United States absolutely free: 

Cotton, 42,961,691 pounds. 

Corn, 5,317,376 bushels. 

Wheat, 12,040,541 bushels. 

Wheat flour, 221,989 barrels. 

Wool, 44,435,246 pounds. 

Beef and veal, 19,456,961 pounds. 

Mutton and lambs, 64,623,776 pounds. 

Cattle, 142,139 head. 

Sheep, 94,960 head. 


year, end 
wrted from 
duty, 


following 


September, and 


for- 
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( f anufacturing, 9,896 gallons, 
bean oll, 26,023,725 pounds, 
fe) t 4, $378,053 werth, 
does 1 t equire an expert to realize just how much the above 
free competitive imports have discriminated against our farmers and 
stockinen, and their consequent losses thus occasioned, besides the 
t loss in revenue to the Government. We raise annually about 
65,000,000 head of cattle, while South American countries with only 
a little more than a third of our population raise over 80,000,000 
head of cattle yearly Due to their tropical climate, cheap and lux 
uriant grass, cheap labor, ample water, and little feeding, our cost of 


production is about five times as great as theirs per pound. 

rhe time has come when we must take products of American farms 
and ranches and all competitive substitutes off of the free list and 
let our American market afford a living wage and return to our pro 
chuce ind when we must so arrange our tariff schedules on such 
prodnets and substitutes as will equalize our cost of production with 
that of foreign countries, To a certain extent this principle was rec- 
ognized and followed in the tariff act of October 3, 1913, in placing 
an duty on certain products largely raised by cheap labor in foreign 
countries And during the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 1920, 
the following dutiable products were imported from foreign countries 
into the United States and duty paid upon same, to wit: 

Rice, uncleaned, 22,437,197 pounds, duty five-eighths cent. 

Rice flour, 1,265,198 pounds, duty one-fourth cent. 

Rice cleaned, 156,217,566 pounds, duty 1 cent, 

Leet sugar, 1,219,834 pounds, 

Cane sugar, 7,5 200,338 pounds. 

Molasses, 154,670,200 gallons. 

Peanuts, shelled, 120,344,425 pounds, duty three-fourths cent. 

Peanuts, not shelled, 12,067,998 pounds, duty tbhree-eighths cent. 

Kutterine and cocoa butter, 41,500 pounds. 

Olive oil, edible, 6,812,596 gallons, duty 30 cents. 

Linseed and flaxseed oil, 4,550,391 gallons, duty 10 cents. 

Peanut oil, 22,064,363 gallons, duty 6 cents. 

Rapeseed oil, 1,220,526 gallons, duty 6 cents. 

Other dutiable oils, 1,482,695 gallons. { 

Certain wheat, 35,052 bushels, duty 10 cents. \ 

Certain wheat flour, 1,160 barrels. \ 

if it is Democratic and American to place a duty upon rice, pea- 
nuts, and cane products, then why not upon our corn, wheat, totton, 
wool, hides, livestock, and Far Eastern vegetable oils and substitutes 
that daily compete with our farm and ranch products? And why beg 
the question any longer? Why not place a proper and adequate duty 
upon all such items to do some good? 

Che millions of city consumers who inhabit New York, Boston, Phila- 
delIphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and our other large cities, while demanding and getting 
their $6, $8, $10, $15, $20, and $25 for six to eight hours’ work each day 
are constantly demanding that everything they eat and wear be fur- 
nished to them at the lowest minimum. They never give a serious 
thought to the subject of a living wage to the producer who feeds and 
clothes them. And 1 am afraid that it has been the clamoring of these 
millions of city consumers, whose votes are very much desired, which 
has caused free raw materials to be written into Democratic platforms, 
Much too long have we Democrats permitted rest-needing politicians to 
entwine into our platforms and policies some city vote-catching slogan, 
to the detriment of our producers, With blinking eyes we Democrats 
have sat by and let our brother Republicans pass their measures to 
place a duty upon pearl buttons, chemical glass, surgical instruments, 
tungsten, magnesite, and the numerous other products their rich mil- 
lionaire friends are interested in, thus placing unneeded millions into 
the pockets of a few wealthy millionaires, and we have let our worthy 
producers appeal to us in vain. 

The proper solution of this question more vitally concerns the con- 
suming millions in cities than anyone else. For suppose our producers 
were to get tired and quit. There would be starvation in cities. When 
the manufacturer can’t make a profit he shuts down and prevents loss. 
But after the producer prepares. and plants his ground in the spring 
and arranges for the season growth of his flocks and herds there is 
no shutting down for him without losing his whole year’s income, He 
must combat drought, floods, disease, grasshoppers, boll weevil, rust, 
depredations, plots of gamblers, and the score of other enemies that 
seem to combine for his destruction, Just now there is ample demand 
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for our products abroad, but want of funds and credit prevents a sale. 
At an enormous expense we have built a large merchant marine, so essen 
tial in bringing the markets of the world to our producers, and we must 
not let it stand for naught or slip out of our hands. We must find a 
safe way to assist worthy producers to obtain necessary credit. We 
must see to it that our producers are not forced off of their farms and 
ranches, 

What suggestions have you to offer? This problem will soon be befor: 
Congress for solution. It must be solved properly. We must get out of 
ruts and meet the present. 1 would appreciate hearing from you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tomas L. BLayron, 


Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, remember that it was on 
the 4th day of December, 1920, that I proposed the above to my 
colleagues, long before we began framing the emergency tariff 
bill and long before the Fordney-McCumber bill was framed. 
My position was: First determine just how much revenue we 
must collect from the customhouses, and then distribute a just 
proportion of it upon the products of the farms and ranches, 
so that the American standard of living may be maintained 
on farms and ranches as well as among the industrial workers 
in the cities. Then all of the farm boys would not be leaving 
the farms and going to the cities. A tariff on certain producis 
of the ranches and farms will produce revenue. Then why 
do not we divide the benefits justly between the producers and 
industrial workers? And the duties thereafter placed on cer- 
tain farm products and ranch products, as mentioned by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TinoHer], followed these suc- 
gestions I made to my colleagues as early as December 4, 1920. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I must yield to my colleague from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Do I understand that the gentleman 
is defending and indorsing the rates in the Fordney-McCumber 
bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; certainly not. I voted against it, and 
I will tell my friend why. 

Mr. COLTON rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, let me finish with this question first, 
and then I will yield. I had to yield to my colleague from 
Texas because I jumped on him in one matter, and I have not 
jumped on the gentleman from Utah. I will tell you why | 
was against that Fordney-McCumber bill. They did not stop 
with arranging for revenue only in fixing the rates. They 
did not stop with maintaining the American standard of living. 
That meant merely an equalization of the cost of production. 
If they had, I would have gone with them, like my friend from 
Texas [Mr. Hvupsrete] did. I would have gone with the 
Republicans if they had stopped at that. But they sought to 
enrich manufacturers with rates that were several times larger 
than was necessary to equalize cost of production. 

What is maintaining the American standard of living? It 
is a tariff rate that will equalize the cost of production in this 
country as against that in every foreign country. That is what 
a tariff to protect the American standard of living means, and 
you Republicans know it as well as I do, but you did not stop 
there; you Republicans put the rates up many times over and 
over beyond that, so that it becomes a protection to fayored 
manufacturers who become rich because of the necessities of 
the poor people of America, who bear the burden. It is to the 
interest of every person that American standards should be 
maintained. You protected the industrialists in the cities, and 
you want to see their American standard of living maintained, 
but you forgot the American standard of living on the farm, 
and you forgot the American standard of living on the ranches 
of the country, where those who produce the food for the 
Nation must exist. I am for giving these worthy producers a 
look-in on this tariff question. I am for giving them a protec- 
tion for their American standards of living. ; 

Mr. COLTON rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I must yield to my friend €rom Utab. 
He is so persistent. 

Mr. COLTON. The gentleman gave a very vivid description 
of the full warehouses of raw materials in 1920. Will he state 
that that condition now obtains among the producers of his 
country? 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me tell the gentleman this: That he 
might travel with me through his State and through Kansas, 
and through Texas—— 

Mr. COLTON. Do not forget Iowa. 

Mr. BLANTON. And through Iowa, when cattle are dying, 
lots of them, and many times you could not get a man to skin 
them for the small amount you could sell the hides for. 

Mr. COLTON. The gentleman referred to wool, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I voted for the wool schedules in the 
emergency tariff bill because the rates equalized the cost of 
production in this as against that of foreign countries. [Ap 
plause on the Republican side.] I voted with you for a tariff 
on frozen meats, on frozen beef and mutton. Frozen beef and 
frozen mutton were coming in here by the hundreds of millions 
of pounds from South America and other countries, where peon 
labor produces it 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. 

vield ? 
' Mr. BLANTON, 
ventleman from Utah—where peon labor raises them, where 
they have luxuriant grass and plenty of water, where they 
do not have to feed them, where you can raise a cow for one- 
half of what you can in this country. They were bringing 
millions of pounds of frozen meats in here, and, naturally, I 
wanted to protect the producing ranchmen and farmers of this 
country, and I yoted for the emergency tariff bill with you; 
but let me tell you where my friend from Kansas [Mr. 
Tincuer] fell down. I asked him to show me a beneficial tariff 
on steers, and he said: 
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Oh, yes; Tam going to show you. 


I have 


: got you in a jackpot; you 
| not know there was a tariff on steers, but I am going to show you 


And he attempted to read the law to us, and he said: 


Why, there is a tariff of 1% cents on steers up to 1,000 pounds, and 


when you get over 1,000 pounds, it is 2 cents. 


Did he not say that? It is in the Recorp. He said it yes- 
terday in two different places on two different pages, and he 
said he was going to rub it in on me good because I did not 
know il. Now, he had a chance to revise and correct those re- 
marks, and he did not do it. 

Mr. TINCHER. I never do. 

Mr. BLANTON. He had a chance to look up to see whether 
he made any mistake. Mr, Chairman, the tariff on steers is 
not 144 cents up to 1,000 pounds, it is 1% cents up to 1,050 
pounds. Why did not the gentleman give us the correct figures 
if he wanted to be accurate? 
demn me for inaccuracy, why was not he accurate himself? I 
will tell you what is the matter. He has kind of lost interest 
in the farmer, because Tincher No. 1, that fine oil and gas well 
in Oklahoma, came in yesterday with a fine production, and 
whenever you let a fellow become an oil magnate and a gas mag- 
nate, with a natural gas flow of several hundred million cubic 
feet per minute, you will find that he forgets the farmers and 
forgets farms and ranches. Therefore. I forgive him—he is so 
fair in other things. How many steers are there now that can 
be shipped into this*country? There are none in Mexico and 
few in Canada. You put a tariff on steers when it did not do 
the producer much good, because no one can pay freight on 
live cattle from South America. 
bring home to the gentleman from Kansas yesterday. From 
only two countries you can bring cattle into this country under 
a 1's cent tariff up to 1,050 pounds, and those are Mexico and 
Canada, and there are none to bring from Mexico and few to 
bring from Canada. And we raise about 65,000,000 cattle here 
each year. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I must yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I wanted to ask the gentleman if the tariff 
has done so much good to the farmer why it is that the property 
of the farmer has gone down $20,000,000,000 since 1920; since 
we have had such wonderful laws? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will answer that in a moment, but I want 
first to attend to this single Republican debator on whom his 
whole party depends for its maintenance here in the House 
{[Mr. Tincuer]. I thank the gentleman from Kansas for that 
little 1144 cent tariff on cattle weighing up to 1,050 pounds. It 
has benefited the ranchmen a little bit, but not much, and I 
will tell you why. I am going to put the Tariff Commission's 
figures in as to the cost of shipping a steer from South America 
to this country. I have not the time to give you the figures 
now, but the Tariff Commission has prepared them for me to- 
day. They can not ship them from South America or from some 
country other than Canada or Mexico, because the cost is pro- 
hibitive. 

You can not ship them alive, but you can ship them dead, 
and that is the reason I worked so hard here with some of you 
gentlemen in 1920 to get a proper tariff upon frozen meats. 
You did give them a little tariff on frozen meats, but you 
ought to have doubled it. And I feel that my preachment to 
you back in 1920 helped to cause you to place this tariff both 
on live cattle and on frozen meats, for there was no such tariff 
before I wrote that communication of December 4, 1920. 





Chairman, will the gentleman | 


In just a moment, when I reply to the | 
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You ought to have doubled {t. You ean double and treble 
it several times and you will not equalize the cost of the pro- 
duction of a steer in this country as against the cost in South 
America. You could not do it. I know of ranchmen in the 
United States who during certain years of the war were mil- 
lionaires, and they are not worth a dollar to-day because of 
the deflation that occurred after the war 

Why, you talk about shipping from Mexico. I want to ask 
my friend from Kansas {Mr. Tincuer] how many cattle have 
been shipped from Mexico in the last few years. None. Why, 
Mexico has been depleted almost of cattle during the war, and 
we ship more cattle into Mexico than came from Mexico. He 
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| ought to know that. Mexico now is not half stocked Lots of 
its pastures have no cattle on them. Our cattlemen have been 
going across the Rio Grande with their herds and gra: 


15% cents a pound. Ask my 
If the gentleman wanted to con- | 


| steers weighing around 800 pounds.” 
That is what I was trying to | 


ing the grass that otherwise would not be used in Mexico 
That is what I had in mind when I spoke to the gentleman 
yesterday, but the shortness of time would not allow me to 
make my position clear when he talked about these Haugen 
steers that came from Canada. The gentleman [Mr. TrxcHer] 
said they were feeder steers last fall. Some of you do not 
know the difference between feeder steers and finished steers 
Feeder steers are steers that the farmers buy and put in their 
feed lots to finish. They feed them with their surplus corn 
and other feed. Feeder steers are much cheaper than the fin 
ished product. Oh, he said that feeder steers Brother HAvUGEN 
found out he could get for 814 cents, or how much was it? 

Mr. TINCHER. Fight at Kansas City and 8.25 to 9 at 
Chicago 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what he said. 

Mr. TINCHER. That is true; that is the fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now let me tell you about that. He cited 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupspetn] as an authority 
And he is, on cattle. If you will ask Mr. Hupserru he will 
tell you that at that time he had some fat steers, not feeders, 
but fat steers ready for the market, and he shipped them there 
and got 6 cents; that was all he got there, and some went for 
friend from Oklahoma [Mr. 
CARTER], who is a cattleman—ask him what he got for his 
finished steers on the market at that time. Six cents was the 
highest and 5% he got for part of them. 

Mr. COLE. What time was it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Last fail when he said these Haugen steers 
were brought across and he found out they were bringing 84 
cents per pound or something like that. I will get the exact 
figures. I will find it in just a minute. 

Mr. COLE. Seven and seventy one-hundredths he said he 
paid. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to quote it exactly. He says “he 
found that at Kansas City where your cattle were shipped 
That is small size. You 
do not find any steers from Brother Hupsprern’s district going 
to market weighing 800 pounds. You do not find any steers 
from my country going to market weighing S800 pounds. 

Mr. COLE. Feeders. 

Mr. BLANTON. He was talking about sure-enough steers. 
The steers that Mr. Hupseeru shipped were not feeders; they 
were finished fat and ready for slaughter and were slaughtered, 
and they sold for 5% to 6 cents. Brother TincnHer says, “ he 
found that at Kansas City where your cattle were shipped 
steers weighing around 800 pounds were selling for 8% cents 
a pound.” The market will not support you. 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; it will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here is your witness [Mr. Hupspetrm], and 
I can prove it by him. Here is another witness, CHar.iey 
CarTeR, who sold them, and I can prove it by him. The gentle- 
man can not do it. It will not hold out. Now here is the 
proposition in a nutshell. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman does not believe Mr. Haveen 
would have bought steers from a quarantine division to feed—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman made a mistake. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman did that yesterday, and he 
is mistaken again to-day. 

Mr. BLANTON. He spoke of a 1% cents a pound tariff up 
to 1,000 pounds when it was 1,050 pounds. The gentleman made 
a mistake and could be mistaken again. Usually he is very 
accurate for a full-back debater. He is your Republican fuil 
back. He is your emergency debater you send for when you 
need help. When the distinguished Speaker hears in the 
Speaker's rooms that the Republican Party is in trouble on 
the tariff and he has not any reply—he usually has a reply on 
most subjects, but he has not any—and the distinguished floor 
leader from Connecticut is without an answer, they send for 
the distinguished Kansan [Mr. Tincner| to come over here 
to answer, and he is the best they have got. 
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Mr. TINCHER. And pretty good, too. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON tut he is mistaken sometimes. 
me tell yon what is the matter—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. — Give me two minutes additional. 

Mr. AYRES. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON If you want to help the Kansas farmer and 
Kansas stockmen, why do not you put a tariff of at least $5 on 
hides? Tam ready to vote that on here, and in the emergency 
tariff bill we Democrats voted that and forced you to put a 
ty on hides, but when you got back in the House, because 
we would not give an undue advantage to the New England 
manufacturers in a compensatory tariff on the finished product 
when shoes were then selling at $12 to $16 a pair you imme- 
dintely took the tariff off of hides. 

tut you hurt every farmer in Kansas, and you hurt every 
farmer in Iowa, and you hurt every farmer in Texas when 
vou refused to give bim a tariff on hides. Now, if you want 
to equalize the cost of production between here and South 
America, where they have peon labor; if you do not want 
to put the stockmen of this country on an equality with the 
peons of South America, for God's sake change that and give 
us a tariff on hides. I am one Democrat who will vote with 
you on it. [Applause.] If you will revise the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber bill and reduce every duty in it down to a rate that 
equalizes the difference between the cost of production in 
this and every foreign country in the world, I will vote with 
you 

When every country in the world was represented here in 
this Hall recently, during the Interparliamentary Union, and 
they brought up a free-trade movement on this floor, I was the 
one American who got up here and spoke against it and told 
them I was in favor of upholding the American standard of 
living and I was in favor of protecting same with tariff rates 
covering the difference in the cost of production here and that 
in every foreign country. [Applause.] 

I promised that I would put into the Recorp some statistics 
which I have had the United States Tariff Commission prepare 
for me to-day. Note the following: 


Now, let 


i 
a 


Unirep Srates TariFr COMMISSION, 
Washinyton, January 19, 1926. 
Hon. THos. L. BLANTON, 
Hiouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Derar Mr. BLAnron: In compliance with your request by tele- 
phone this date, there are inclosed herewith tables showing imports 
and exports of live cattle, of frozen meat, and of hides during the years 
24 and 1925 

This material has been assembled hurriedly and it is hoped that it 
may prove to be what you have in mind, 

Very truly yours, 
JouN F. BETHUNE, 
Secretary. 


Live cattle and sheep imported into the United States during 1924 and 
during 11 months of 1926 


[Calendar years] 











| 1925 (11 
nported from— 92 
In por from | 1924 months) 
CATTIE (FREE) Number Number 
By nd ere ee _ » 
( ot RS ae bo Lc ie) teks 6 ne ak ee Se tia ae 
\ Di xren sonnbmsd abeyance acieleandondadisdiaaaean 2 j.... 
\ SitbaR. ... ....n.asapensussackscseeataiaaeee tS ee 
Total pvodecsimeosesdseséaess 1, 262 1, 360 
CATIYLI TIABLE) 
} fh 3 one ndddmerddisdeccitiniesttinesisndeeenee DO btedoutsdsee 
CANAGB... .. conan ce scceecnceccoscecésennepanssonsbedehespe 130, 590 j...... 
‘ SIMO hon eet ce es 
\ isiands a sueb pets oe 
A Due wsicinth asec ucla ee ee 2 step ae ere 
PGE « . cnccncoccuncscccndnsensabebenencmaees 143, 170 152, 710 
SHEEP (DUTIABLE) te is 5 
Mexico phscntt deemed i RL FOS Wacachonaces 
('anada tMGitiinntadidéte phan. SS 18, 626 oodabints. 
Total nadceecenagatiihs aye copmnientiiteineiaaiidiad 30, 384 | 53, 611 
Free—in led in total 


You will note from the above data furnished by the United 
States Tariff Commission, that in 1924 there were 1,262 head 
of cattle imported inte the United States absolutely free of 
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duty, and that during the first 11 months of 1925 there were 
1,360 head of cattle imported into the United States abso- 
lutely free of duty. 

Also note that during the year 1924 there were only a total 
of 143,170 head of dutiable cattle imported from all coun- 
tries into the United States, and of this number 1,185 of same 
paid no duty. When we remember that we raise each year in 
the United States about 65,000,000 head of cattle it will be 
readily seen that these imports have very little effect upon 
the price of beef, 

Now note that in spite of the fact that the United States 
each year raises about 65,000,000 cattle, and that in spite of our 
little tariff rate of 3 cents per pound on frozen beef and veal 
and 2% cents per pound on frozen mutton, the following statis- 
tics furnished by the United States Tariff Commission show 
that quite a lot of frozen meats are brought from foreign coun- 
tries into the United States: 


Frozen meats imported into the United States 
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{Calendar years] 


———S 


1924 1925 (11 months) 





Dollars 


Imported from— 


- 
| 
| 


| 
Pounds Dollars | Pounds 
BEEF, FRESH (DUTIABLE) | 


I ine | §, 797, 732 A Titties Becca a n on 
ST Dalia ei 803 | cee chs are aes . 
a ie | 3, 758, 856 | 328, 748 | el ce iets 2 . 
RMIT dete cebos<cteedbbo sack 404, 467 | MT T5252. 5..22- Be Os. 
Eee ae 195, 836 | PA Pee Bi iicdpotkh Huss . 
eG iicitcdneysclantimannaiteaden 3, 357, 474 RO he dio cennsnins St eat 
All other 21, $42 | eta acter er 


I th 13, 537, 010 1, 233,919 | 10, 631, 696 | 1, 097, 354 














VEAL, FRESH (DUTIABLE) | 
Ra Ss eat, elie eo del. o | 3,777, 261 4 | eens, eee icbisthinn 
I a a 5, 956 i 
re 2 ee a | 1, 366 OO ee aoe ee 
STEED cee ee, Rison | 152568} 11,508 )........... esi ; 
New Zealand.............-......-- | 630, 317 DON Ti eink 208) bitin diane 
Ditties his Sinn diecast tlie een elite 
RUE se sc ceceatk ee | 4,567,468 | 598, 623 | 3,621, 936 | 483, 244 
MUTTON, FRESH (DUTIABLE) eye SEB at Aas) westihe 
en ee ee teat 50, 440 8, 710 Bai on on 
| Argentina..____._. pS it lee 643, 053 CG ic oad ee ot Lo 
SII 527s ded cnet eke 291, 212 oo | ae ee ee i 
PI a ee ee a 3, 722 Oe i kaart nse he 
Nel Taney sn es 51, 490 4,970 |........-.-- eee bs 
sf ace esepsenapenl ane emnem—t 
en andisslaliipattiinbinall 1,039, 917 | 97,140 182, 819 | 23, 483 
LAMB, FRESH (DUTIABLE) Pe aaa, Fey Lee er OF 
COMI. iedikntniscicn Stpindend cein ks 127, 123 $30, 032 
Argentina 580, 878 72, 842 
RII eh os he ee 103, 256 13, 682 
Wow Benteng si sn ee dddcnta dad 314, 838 44, 538 
AB COUN 5 kl casiaccsnisebha deasen 75 
Hotes 5g ree 8 1, 126, 170 161, 416 





And it is interesting to note from the statistics furnished by 


the United States Tariff Commission the number of free hides 


that were imported into the United States from foreign coun- 
tries during 1924 and the first 11 months of 1925 in free com- 
petition with all hides raised by our farmers and stockmen: 


Free hides imported into the United States 


[Calendar years] 





1925 (11 months) 







Imported from— 


Pieces | Pounds | Dollars 
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629, 2, 063, $41 
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Free hides imported into the United States—Continued 
1924 1925 (11 months) 
| iad ee 
ee 
Pieces | Pounds Dollars | Pieces | Pounds | Dollars 

| i | 

J | 

CATTLE HIDES, WET | 

SALTED (FREE) 

| | 

Peete sh shes. a | 59,066 3, 994, 538 Ce a Sh obese A en i. 
as... <sdgiucnsns 10, 065 498, 690 Sti Na ania a 
a ail Th. ene oe eatinoncdenoos 
ee er § gt |) gl | RES, Ee ee 
DORN So) beak 35, 259) 1, 640, 924) Se TB ee hdl 
a ae | 95, 438) 4, 631,354 i i i Ee 
ve RSE I, ee UE, deena 
Se: |) oecectaauk 21,479) 1, 200, 140) ee fe eel caueindbbaneue 
CT ss ed 14, 706 802, 868 ee tie Bi a ee 
ColeRGt.. «... satidsns 19, 482 815, 393 96, 526) i a at lle lel iti le 
Ce 2a, Ge ee ae te omnnamamnadien 
Australia_..........-. 47,446, 1, Pe POU nn cdecc fed cdiibsstascee 
New Zealand_....._-- | 27,017, 1, 065, 919) Be a jal ch tata aii 
AD CthG? .dsceneds 59, 251) 3, 562, 617 GIT «inne linndinethiond imantitbeus 
WN atesdinid | 3, 204, 403 172,151,543 22, 240, 474, 2, 785, 952 139,655,908 21, 824, 247 
= — j-— _ —— =... — 


| 
CALFSKINS, 





DRY OR 

DRY SALTED (FREE) | | | j 
Se 90, 870 330, 103 4 ae eee 
nn 480, 023 |1, 212, 761 ne 
Latvia - sabiahintadl 369, 514 |1, 023, 610 ee eg Baie 
Netherlands._....... -| 189, 162 Get! GER SIs... Shaadi ddebibabwccintisii.cie 
NerWOT aii. odtb un tee | 192, 582 617, 474 RI i ill I aaah a naietincated 
Poland and Danzig_.| 65,570; 353, 517 Tn ctiaeiail |---nn-----|enneoenoe 
England......... men 80, 712 177, 997 | fae to oe dzeaed 7 
OCaenGG@s. «tie. did cst | 164, 267 B41, 246 SU bck pasa Ee de steht S dsl 
Argentina............ | 405, 760 |1, 222, 443 | Sy GH he th toon st BP hendhdin bettas 
Uruguay........---- , See) SCM BMT... Ca nconinasiorneccncen 
New Zealand.___- ..| 208,473 | 978,600} 271,220)_........- Red huctsaebecleetcees 
British South Africa.; 62, 580 221, 463 35, 656 |__. 


All 515, 608 


ee 1, 733, 416 8 OO eae ee a 


9, 668, 154 ! 


3, 519, 746 |2, 029, 187 |6, 292, 301 | 2, 906, 256 


TOUS cesscad= 


CALFSEKINS, WET 
SALTED (FREE) 





143, 136 






Demme ccccccccccccl }«©GR, TGR) GRR TE EB, Sinn denn n cece cdc cctess}-<cccecces 
I iat odie nate hina } 70, 000 | cen ain tmepimetaamnaptd 
a iis | 429, 656 , 634) 1, 249, 381)... NE ee nh EL 
LABVINsx..ndecntascoes feo CO eS eee eee eae 
Lithuania_........... | 136,142) 718,763) 187,340... stidises>tackbedbans 
Netherlands. .......-| 93,615} 717,187] 173, 025)_........- a a as 
Poland and Danzig.-.- 221, 203) 1, 384, 054 208, 835) _......... St Bo 8 aes 
Sweden.............-| 199, 862} 1,728,031; 436, 805|___._.___- Bo te ase eite 
Switzerland........--. 75, 866) 777,760) Es iin tina tibbh ai wistishh balthietinte 
Com BE otis a OR i ns Gs 
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299, 644) 2, 393, 405} 
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Total..........| 2, 982, 459/22, 201, ss 6, 378, 391) 2, 263, 879) 16, 838, 514) 4, 300, 856 
| } | i 


When it is a fact that our farmers and cattlemen have not 
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afraid that 

I thought 
one thousand 
believe every 


nts at a thousand yesterday. I was somewhat 
I had made a mistake, but | did not want to change it 
if I said a thousand when it should have been 
and fifty I would be criticized. In the main I 
Member of Congress tries to be accurate. 

But the gentleman claimed—the gentleman representing a 
great cattle district—that there was not a duty on cattle. He 
was mistaken. Why in the mischief did he not admit that he 
was mistaken? I remember when he made those remarks that 
he referred to. It was night after the election. The truth was 
in that statement. We had had eight years of the Underwood 
tariff law, and this country, so far as agriculture was con 
cerned, was never at a lower And you voted with 


ebb. us, 


enough of you, to pass the Young emergency tariff law 


What happened? Why did you back up and vote against the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law? I know a distinguished gentle- 
man from your State, a man whose ability and learning no one 
will question, Jack GARNER, now the ranking member of the mi 
nority on the Committee on Ways and Means, who stood up on 
this floor, confronted with the facts as the facts existed afte: 
eight years under the Underwood law, and made the 
protective-tariff speech that was ever made in this House. He 
mentioned the things the gentleman referred to in the cir 
cular. When the Republicans came to write a real tariff law, 
the Fordney-McCumber law, along the same line as the emer- 
gency tariff law, you caucused. You caucused to select a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, and the contest was 
between men like you and men like Mr. BLack—l believe you 
were together in it—men with divided opinions, like you, on 
the tariff. Colonel HaypeN was a candidate from the West on 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and the gentleman from 
New York, the Tammany leader in this House, was the other 
candidate. 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado, a western Democrat, adhering to 
the principles on the tariff you now advocate, fought for 
Haypren. Haypen was defeated in your caucus, and the policy 
of the Democratie Party from that day on was dictated by our 
distinguished and learned friend, a man we all admired, the 
lamented Mr. Kitchin. He said Mr. Garner must not 
not make another such tariff speech, but he must not put into 
the Recorp the one he made, and you changed your policy in 
the matter of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, and you did 
not admit it in the circular that you disseminated through the 
country. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


bes 


miy 


That relieved me of any responsibility to 


| the caucus for my action in that campaign and in subsequent 


been able to sell their hides for much more than it costs them | 


to skin their cattle, yet foreigners, who raise them in other 
countries with peon labor, are able to ship them here across the 
water and sell. them in free competition with our producers, it 
does seem to me that both Republicans and 
should agree that we must place a tariff duty on foreign hides. 

When I have the time I intend to look up a splendid speech 
which my distinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. Biack] 
made from this House floor deprecating the fact that the pro- 
ducers in his district could not get enough for their hides to 
pay for skinning the animal. It is worth preserving in the 
present Recorp. There is no Member in this House more 
valuable to the Government than my colleague from Texas [Mr. 
Brack], and my disagreement with him on one phase of the 
tariff question is not to be deemed a criticism of him. We 
are both sincere, and merely view the question from different 
angles. Let me say in conclusion that unless we show the same 
consideration for the farmers and stockmen of the United 
States that we do for the manufacturer of the finished articles, 
and that we do for the industrial workers in the cities, our 
farms are going to be depopulated, for our farm boys are all 
going to quit and move to the cities, and then the city con- 
sumers will starve to death. We must give the American pro- 
ducers a square deal. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TIncHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, men can be mistaken, and I do not believe it does a 
man any good to deny that he is mistaken. I do not remember 
whether I forgot that the rate was changed half a cent or 


Democrats | 


campaigns, 

Mr. TINCHER. That is giving a little more detail. You 
bolted the caucus and walked out. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Democratic caucus does not bind a 
man against his will under such circumstances. 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, with that amendment to my state 
ment as to what happened in that caucus I am willing that it 
stand in the Recorp exactly that way. You were relieved but 
you did not avail yourself of the relief, because you finally 


voted against the permanent tariff law after having voted for 
the temporary law. 
Now, I do not want to be placed in the attitude with the 


House or the country of giving figures that are not aceurate. I 
| would not have given figures as to the transactions of the 


| gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havucen] unless I knew they were 


| accurate. 


| tions there, 


I not only obtained the figures from Mr. Havuaen 
himself, but I had his statement about them. You know what 
I am talking about. 

I do not want to stand here and tell you about my private 
affairs, but if the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupsreru] had 
any live steers in the Kansas City market last fall, at the time 
Mr. HavuGen was buying his feeders, which were sold for 6 
cents, it was because they could not be sold as feeders anil 
had to go to the packers. A feeder is a steer which can go to 
either, generally, because I had them there and know conii- 
I had steers there from the great State of Texas 
that weighed 850 pounds, and they brought 8% cents in the 
Kansas City market. I do not have to go to you for facts with 
reference to them, because I know what the City 
market was. 

You have always assumed to make it appear that I do not 
want to do something to assist agriculture. I have told you 
in private conversation that until I brought in this oil well 
that I am going home to see about, my family and I had no 
other interest in the world except agriculture. 

You keep talking about u tariff on hides and think you 
stir up something. However, you are right about it. 

It ought to be put on. [Applause.] I am glad you voted 
for it, and with your fellows over there and with a little good 


Kansas 


Can 
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luck over here we might have gotten it on. But I did not 
know at the time you were making your fight for a tariff on 
hides that you had overlooked the fact that we had a tariff 
on the animal for twice as much. You say that does not do 
any good, but there is not another man in the House who 
represents an agricultural district but who will admit that if 
you put a tariff on the frozen meat and leave it off of the 
live animal they will bring in the live animal, but if you leave 
it off of the frozen meat and put it on the live animal they 
will bring in the frozen meat. 

I am glad you have changed. I was gone for two weeks, 
und you were making speeches all the time in favor of re- 
ducing the tariff, but to-day your speech is in favor of raising 
it. | am glad we have made some converts. I am going home 
again to see if there is anything to your talk about this oil 
well, and when I come back I will be willing to hold another 
meeting and baptize all those who have been converted, as has 
the gentleman from Texas, on the subject of the tariff. 
{Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Here is another one. I yield to the gentle- 
man 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I just want the gentleman to 
Ktate whom he means by “you.” The gentleman does not 
refer to all of us? 

Mr. TINCHER. I mean BLanron, and since the gentleman 
wants to be in, I will inelude him. The gentleman made a 
speech while I was away, and he put all the blame on the 
tariff. Ile said there was a terrible condition that existed in 
agriculture. That was a general speech and the gentleman 
did not give any figures, and I question the truth of some of 
the gentleman's statements. Does the gentleman want a re- 
vision of the tariff upward or downward? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I want to reduce it downward. 

Mr. TINCHER. On enattle? 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. On everything. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman wants the tariff revised 
downward on cattle? 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I am in favor of a tariff for | 


revenue only, if the gentleman wants me to state my position. 
Of course, the tariff on cattle is a tariff for revenue, because 
the gentleman says we are importing them. 

Mr. TINCHER. But we are keeping most of them out. 
You take that tariff off and if, as a producer of livestock, you 
say it will not reduce the price of every hoof in America, you 
will stand alone. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Oh, no; I will not stand alone. 

Mr. TINCHBPR. You will not say that to a cattleman’s 
convention out in Nebraska. [Laughter.] 

There is nothing in the world I love better than a debate 
on the tariff. I am a little like BLanton. It is the first thing 
I ever learned to debate on. I am glad the Democrats have 
announced their policy is going to be to make the tariff the 
issue in the next campaign, and so long as half of them are 
in favor of raising the rates and the other half in favor of 
lowering them, I think we are sitting rather pretty on this 
side of the House. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strrone]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I take this opportunity of calling attention to 
a bill I have introduced, which has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which proposes the establishment of a 
Federal market-finding board to assist in the domestic and 
foreign marketing of agricultural commodities and in the dis- 
position of surplus agricultural products, the same to be set 
up as an independent agency in the executive branch of the 
csovernment, 

The establishment of such a board simply seeks to provide 
for agricuiture what every other business and industry has, 
to wit, a plan for the disposal of the surplus that drugs and 
depresses market prices and which the farmers, because of the 
multigiicity of their individual units, do not have; and since 
agriculture is the Nation's basic industry on which our pros- 
perity rests, | believe that the Government should set up such 
nn agency 

The bill provides that such a board shall be composed of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
five members appointed by the President by and with the 
ndvice und consent of the Senate, to be made with due regard 
to the knowledge and experience of an appointee in (1) the 
production and marketing of livestock, (2) the production and 
marketing of grain, (83) the production and marketing of dairy 
and poultry products, (4) the production and marketing of 
cotton and tobacco, and (5) the production and marketing of 
fruits and vegetables, 
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In addition to the usual powers given such an independent 
agency, its duties shall be to acquire from the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, or any other 
department or agency of the United States, State, Territory, or 
possession of the United States, information with respect to— 

The existence of a surplus of any agricultural commodity. 

The domestic and foreign markets for such commodity. 

The prices, or the probable trend of the prices, of such com- 
modity in the markets. 

The process of manufacturing, packing, and new uses of 
agricultural products. 

The transportation facilities to and the handling, storing, 
and other facilities in such markets. 

The board shall publish and shall furnish upon request to 
any producer of such commodity, any cooperative association 
or other organization of such producers, or any person owning 
or controlling such commodity, its recommendation upon the 
disposition of such commodity, and the available methods of 
financing, 

The United States shall assume no liability, directly or in- 
directly, arising out of the execution by the board of any of 
its functions, 

The salaries of the board, together with a secretary, ex- 
perts and employees, offices and expenses to be paid by the 
Government. 

I believe that such a board with the powers given it would 
be able to determine the surpluses of agricultural products 
in any part of the country and assist the owners of the same 
in finding the best market therefor, and wherever such in- 
formation disclosed a surplus beyond the needs of the whole 
Nation, that through the Department of Commerce with its 
commercial agents throughout the world and other sources, 
it could assist the owners of such products in the exporting 
and marketing of the same and, if financing was necessary, 
could advise how the same could best be secured through either 
our commercial or intermediate credit banking system. 

I also believe that with the experience that would come to 
such a board they would be in a position to recommend any 
sound, helpful legislation that might be necessary and secure 
the passage of the same through Congress. 

I realize that with the present demand for “ price fixing” 
and the “ purchase of surpluses” by the Government or by a 
tax on agricultural products that my bill may not meet with 
approval, since it only provides for an organization to do for 
agriculture what other industries are able to do for themselves. 
But I have introduced the same to have a record of what I 
believe to be a sound, businesslike plan to market surplus 
agricultural products. I expect to vote for all legislation 
which the Committee on Agriculture, after due deliberation, 
favorably reports for passage to the House, and I hope they 
may be able to form and agree on legislation acceptable to 
agricultural interests, but should the representatives of agri- 
cultural interests fail to agree, or either the provisions of the 
Constitution or the impossibility of passage through Congress 
stand in the way of legislation now being proposed, I urge 
consideration of the plan suggested in my bill. 

The bill is as follows: 


In THE Hovusp OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 18, 1926. 


Mr. Srrone of Kansas introduced the following bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be printed: 

A bill (HL. R. 7908) to establish a Federal market-finding board to 
assist In the domestic and foreign marketing of agricultural com- 
modities and in the disposition of the surplus of agricultural com- 
modities 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the Federal market- 

ing act of 1926. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established as an independent agency 
in the executive branch of the Government a board, to be known as 
the Federal market-finding board (hereinafter referred to as the 
“beard "), and to be composed of (1) the Seeretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of Commerce, and (2) five members appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 

(b) The terms of office of the appointed members first taking office 
shall expire, as designated by the President, one at the end of the 
second year, one at the end of the fourth year, one at the end of the 
sixth year, one at the end of the eighth year, and one at the end of 
the tenth year after the date of the enactment of this act. The terms 
of office of all successors shall expire 10 years after the expiration of 
the terms for which their predecessors were appointed, but any mem- 
ber appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the 
term for which bis predecessor was appointed shall be appointed only 
for the unexpired term of his predecessor. 

(c) The board shall annually designate an appointed member to 
act as chairman of the board. 
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i) Any member fn office at the expiration of the term for which be 
was a point “i may continue in offi until his successor takes offi 
Vacancies in the board shall not impair the powers of the 
remaining members to execute the functions of the board, and a ma 
vy of the members shall constitute a quorum for the transat tion of 
the business of the board 

(f) Each of the appointed members shall be a citizen the United 
States, shall not actively engage in any other business, V ition, or 
employ nt than that of serving as mé yf th ird, and shall 

a salary of $10,000 a year, togetl with actual and necessa 
ing and subsistence expenses while away from the principal office 
of t yard on | 3 juired by this act 

xy) The appointment of the members shall made with due rt 
gard to the knowledge and experience of (1) one appointee in the 
production and marketing of livestock, (2) one in the p oduction 
1nd marketing of grain, (3) one in the production and marketing of 
lairy and poultry products, (4) one in the production and marketing 
( »tton and tobacco, and (5) one in the production and marketing 
of fruits and vegetables. 

GENERAL POW! OF BOARD 

s . 3. The board - 

(a) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia 

(>) Shall have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(c) Shall make an annual report to the Congress. 

(d) May make such regulations as are necessary to execute the 
functions vested in it by this act. 

e) May (1) appoint a secretary and such experts and, subject to 
the provisions of the civil service laws, such other officers and em 
ployees, and (2) in accordance with the classification act of 1925, fix 

e salaries of such ‘secretary, experts, officers, and employees, and 


t) make such expenditures (including expenditures for rent and per 


sonal service at the seat of government and elsewhere, for law beoks 
wriodicals, and books of reference, and for printing and binding), as 
may be necessary for the execution of the functions vested in the 
board and as may be provided for by the Congress from time to time. 


\ll expenditures of the board shail be 


allowed and paid on the pre 
sentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman. 
SPECIAL POWERS AND DUTIES 
Sec. 4. (a) The board shall acquire, from the Department of Agri 


culture, the Department of Commerce, or any other executive depart 


ment, independent establishment, or agency of the United States, any 
State, any Territory, or possession of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, and analyze information in respect of 

(1) The existence or the possibility of the existence of a surplus 
of any agricultural commodity preduced within the United States. 

(2) The domestic and foreign markets for such commodity 

(5) The prices, or the probable trend of the prices, of such com- 
modity in such markets. 

(4) The process of manufacturing, packing, and new uses of agri- 
cultural products. 

(5) The transportation facilities to, and the handling, storing, 
ind other facilities in, such markets. 

(b) The board shall publish and shall furnish, upon request, to 

producer of such commodity, any cooperative association or other 

organization of such producers, or any person owning or controlling 
any of such commodity, its recommendations upon the disposition 
of such commodity and the availabie methods of financing. 

The United States shall assume no liability, directly or indi- 
rect arising out of the execution by the board of any of its fune- 
tions under this act. 

COOPERATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 

Sec. 5. fa) It shall be the duty of any governmental establish- 
ment in the executive branch of the Government, upon request by 
the board, or upon Executive order, to cooperate with and render 
issistance to the board in carrying out the provisions of this act. 
I hoard may, in cooperation with any such governmental estab- 
lishment, avail itself of the services and facilities of such govern- 
imental establishment in order to avoid preventable expense or dupil- 
cation of effort 

b) The board may cooperate with any State or Territory, or de- 
partment, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or with any person. 


APPRO 


in the administration of the functions 
board by this act, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
ropriated the sum of $200,000, to be available to the board for such 


expenses (including salaries and expenses of the members) Incurred 
prior to July 1, 1927. 


Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Certainly. 
Mr. HARE. I would like to ask the gentleman for infor- 


mation whether or not the purposes of his bill are embodied 


in the act creating the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce? 





ATION 
Sec. 6. For 
vested in the 


expenses 
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Mr. STRONG of Kansas I think not This i be an 
independent organization set up r t purpo ‘ liing 
this as an independent matter and learnil wi sul 
plus products of agriculture are and where a 1 ‘ 1 be 
found for them 

Mr. HARE. I had the i ssion the de id \ em 
bodied in the act creating the Bureau of Foreign and Di c 
Commerce, and I asked for information 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas { think not If so, the u rity 
has not been used 

Mr. AYRES Mr. Chairman, I yield two nnte to the 
gentleman from Miss ippi |Mr. Lowrey] 

Mr. LOWREY Mr. Chairman, to-day is the one hundred 
and nineteenth anniversai f the birth of Robert E. Lee 
Five years ago I began here the agitation of the proposition 
to restore his mansion at Arlington and maintain it to his 
memory. \ year ago Congress went far toward the execu 
tion of that pian by passing the resolution so generously pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton } 

Arlington is a place sacred to the Nation. lo us of the 
South it is a place of peculiar consequence and peculiar sor- 
row. Linked with it indelibly in our minds and hearts is the 
name and silent glory of Robert EF. Lee, “the most stainless 
f£ earthly commanders, and, save in fortune, the greatest. A 
man who in the words of Ben Hill, of Georgia, wa: 

Cesar without his ambition, Frederick without his tyran: N 
poleon without the selfishness, and Washington without his reward 

Twenty-five years ago I came to Washington, as people 
occasionally do, with a party of sightseers, about a hundred 
people, all of them southerners. Most of them were on their 
lirst visit to the National Capital. I noted with grief, and yet 
with approval, their expressions that in and around the splen 
did residence of Robert E. Lee there was not one thing to 
remind us by atmosphere that this was once his home. There 
mingled into our party a stalwart New Englander, who had 
come to visit the grave his father. As he heard these ex- 


pressions from my 
don't blame them, I 
From that day 


southern friends, he quietly remarked, “I 
should feel that way myself.” 
to this I have had a growing conviction that 


this thing ought to be changed, and that one day it would 
be changed. “His enemies themselves being judges,” Lee 


stands as one of the purest and gentlest and at the same time 
one of the most brilliant and heroic men in American history. 

An editor of a great New York magazine referred to him 
recently as the most splendid and heroic character of the Civil 
War, and said, “I am glad to have the columns of this maga- 


zine used to honor his name.” When I spoke from this floor 
on this subject some three or four years ago, the lamented 
Congressman Osborne, from California, was the only Union 


veteran in the House. He wrote me a letter of cordial appre- 
ciation and assured me he considered it a privilege t 
such a cause. 

Since the Cramton resolution was passed a year ago there 
have been published a few bitter and hurtful expressions 
against it. But, of course, we must expect some lingering bit- 
terness after so terrible a conflict. The more is the obligation 
of the generous on both sides to carry on. And it is gratifying 
to observe that not one of the discordant notes, in so far as I 
have been able to observe, has come from a Member of 
Hlouse. Hence I expect with passage of 


» join in 


this 
confidence the legis- 
lation to put the Cramton resolution into effect. 

I need not argue other reasons. They are obvious. The 
loyaity of the South is established, sealed with the blood of her 
sons. Before the secession she had given largely to the build- 
ing of the Nation. Since the reunion she has given just as gen- 
erously. I would not say that she has come back to the Union 
conquered, because in her attitude toward the Government she 
has exhibited none of the animus of defeat. I do not know 
another case in history where a people have mastered them- 
selves with the strength and poise of thelr own character as 
hers have. On other continents such a situation as existed at 
the close of the Civil War in this country would have been the 
breeding of a score of wars and provincial hatreds to a dozen 


generations. The South has come back with head erect and 
eyes unafraid, having fought to her last energy for a principle 


which she considered vital, but accepting the issue of battle 
with good grace and honest courage. 


We each fought as Americans for what we believed to be 
American rights, and the valor of both sides is a heritage to 
all Americans. If brotherhood does exist in our hearts it is 


certainly reasonable to expect that it be given material expres- 
sion, and that we make haste to remove such material condi- 
tions as exist in contradiction of it. 

May I make this <nggestion? What would have been the 
reaction in the minds and hearts of most of the gentlemen here 
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had the South opposed the erection of the Grant or the Lin- 
coln Memorial? We do not propose the erection of a memorial. 
We simply ask the preservation of one. 

We of the South have been called on to pay tribute to the 
valor of the North, and gladly we have paid it. As worthy 
foemen we have honored the soldiers in blue; as honest foemen 
we have respected them; as reunited brethren we have worked 


with them: as comrades in arms our sons have shed blood 
under a common flag with theirs through two wars in a com- 
mon caus For more than half a century our money has been 


added to theirs to pension the veterans of the Grand Army, 
against which we fought: to buy, beantify, and maintain Fed- 
eral cemetaries from Gettysburg to Vicksburg; to erect monu- 
ments to Federal leaders 

Not many months ago we heard a southern Democrat on this 
floor speak of General Grant, “ who was as generous as he was 
brave,” and we have witnessed under the very shadow of the 
Capitol the unveiling of the Grant Memorial, where the most 
striking tribute paid to the Union commander came from the 
commander of the Confederate Veterans. 

Why should it not be so? Men who are gallant enough to 
fight as these men fought are usually ‘generous enough to do 
each other justice after the fight is over. This is typical of 
the spirit of the Nation. The great objective to which we all 
are now striving is world peace, and the eyes of the world are 
turned on America for leadership. If we are to lead the world 
in peace, we must be at peace among ourselves. 

And truly we find this spirit of generosity on both sides of 
the line. The lamented and great-souled President Harding 
said a few short months before his death, “ There is no longer 
any sign of conflict, we are united in the sweetest concord 
that ever united men,” 
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And Secretary Denby said publicdy in a southern city, “I 


am a northerner, but first I am an American. You can not 
take from me my pride in Lee and Jackson and Pickett, and 
your own immortal Forrest.” 

This is nobly spoken, and if its leaders can speak thus, can 
not the Nation? Then let the names of Lee, of Jackson, of 
Stuart, of Forrest, and of Semmes take their rightful places 
beside those of Grant, Thomas, Sheridan, Sherman, and Far- 
Is 


ragut. it reasonable to deny this simply because they 
lived, south of the Mason-Dixon line? Simply because in a 


national division they took their places against 
ment that kept its seat at Washington? Are there no prece- 
dents? Have we forgotten that the body of Cromwell was 
hanged at Tyburn, and that to-day the kingdom is filled with 
statues and memorials to him, erected by loyal subjects of a 
government that bears the name of that against which he 
fought? Is there not echoing in our ears even now the voice 
of a Briton declaring the rebel Washington to be “ our greatest 
Idnglishman "’? 

Let us teach the children of the Nation that American 
valor is American valor wherever found. Let the gates of the 
cemetery and of the ampitheater bear the whole story. Let the 
home of Lee, as the home of Washington, he held sacred, kept 
in its original beauty, the treasure of a reunited people. 

Then, indeed, we will dwell together in the sweetest concord 
that ever united men. Then, indeed, will we not be northern- 
ers or southerners but Americans. Then, indeed, will the blood 
of our young men at San Juan Hill, at Belleau Wood, and in 
the Argonne, shed under a common flag and in a eommon 
cause, have sealed our hearts with a bond eternal. 

And our children’s children will look with joy on the great 
memorial bridge spanning the Potomac, uniting the North and 
ihe South, connecting the great highways—the Lee and the 
Lincoln—by which the people of the Nation shall visit together, 
know and love each other better, and trust each other 
more, 

And one end of the great span shall open upon the Nation's 
majestic memorial to Lincoln, the other upon sacred Arlington, 
the resting place of valiant Americans, whether they wore 
the blue, the gray, or the khaki, and the home of America’s 
spotless Christian warrior, patriot, and hero, Robert Edward 
Lee. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Ovprierp]. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am sorry my friend the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. TrncueEr] is not here. The gentleman has been talking a 
good deal about the tariff question for the last day or two 
and has been trying to convinee the House and the country 
that the Fordney-McCumber tariff law is very beneficial to the 
farmers of America. When Mr, Trncmer or anyone else makes 
that statement he comes in direct cenflict with some of the out- 


the Govern- 
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standing Republican leaders in America. In other words, he 
gets into a debate with the junior Senator from his own State. 
Senator Caprer only a few days ago made a speech at Boston 
in which he said that the farmers of America, under the present 
tariff law, get the hot end of the bargain; that the farmer is 
not protected, but, on the contrary, is flimflammed by the Ford- 
ney-McCumber Tariff Act. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Trincner] also said that 
the stock raisers of America were greatly benefited by a tariff 
of 1% cents a pound on livestock weighing up to 1,050 pounds 
and 2 cents a pound on cattle weighing more than 1,050 pounds, 
and the gentleman undertook to submit proof that 154,000 head 
of cattle were shipped into the United States last year. There 
are 64,000,000 head of cattle in the United States, my friends. 
In other words, the imports of cattle from Mexico and from 
Canada were one-fiftieth of 1 per cent of the production of cat 
tle in the United States. I do not believe there is an intelligent 
man in America or elsewhere who will say that an importation 
of one-fiftieth of 1 per cent of a product will protect that 
product in the United States, amounting in this case to 64,000,- 
000 head of cattle. e 

This question was investigated back in 1909, and, if I recall 
properly, Senator Lodge was on the investigating committee, 
and the committee was unanimous that any product produced 
in America, whether it was a farm product or a manufactured 
product, if there was a surplus to export to foreign countries, a 
protective tariff policy would not benefit that product. 

Mr. BOX. My recollection is that Senator McCumber was a 
member of that commission, Will the gentleman insert that 
report in his remarks? , 

Mr. OLDFIELD. If I can find it, I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. TI will. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman from Kansas in- 
timidated me by his manner, and I was afraid to read this to 
him, but as confirming the fact that the farmers are demand- 
ing relief I want to read a resolution that the Farmers’ Union 
in Nebraska, a real organization of farmers, passed at their 
last session. It is as fellows: 


We, the Farmers Union of Nebraska, favor the equality of agricul- 
ture in tariff legislation, and we believe that in the very nature of 
agricultural production the only way this can be achieved is through 
the reduction of the exeessive protection that is now given manu- 
facturers and nonagricultural industries. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Certainly, and that is the position that 
the farmers of America are taking everywhere at this time. 
There can be no question about it. The West is wrought up 
about this question. Senator Capper says that there is a 
eyclone or a tornado coming because the farmers of America 
are beginning to realize that under the Fordney-McCumber 
law the people are mulcted by more than $5,000,000,000 every 
year in excess prices above reasonable prices to the American 
consumer. 

The gentleman from Kansas [{Mr. TincHer] says that the 
tariff on cattle allowed 154,000 head of cattle to come in 
when we have 64,000,000 head in the United States. 

Take fencing wire. Do you suppose the farmers of Kansis 
use fencing wirte—310 a ton in the Fordney-McCumber law 
on fence wire. The farmers lose more on. fenee wire than 
they get out of the entire tariff system. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Barbed wire is on the free list. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I am talking about feneing wire—all 
fencing wire is not barbed wire. The material that goes into 
the barbed wire is not on the free list, and the gentleman 
knows it. Iron and steel, out of which you make barbed wire, 
is on the protected list. The material that goes into the 
making of barbed wire is net on the free list. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. How much is the tariff? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will put into the Recorp just how much 
the tariff is and let you place some figures of how much it in- 
creases the price of it. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Barbed wire? 

Mr. OLDFIBLD. All of the material that goes into barbed 
wire. Now, here is baling wire—do the farmers of Kansas use 
baling wire? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. That is on the free list. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. No; one-half a cent a pound, or $10 a 
ton. That is on the dutiable list. It was on the free list under 


the Underwood law, but you put it.on the dutiable list at a 
half a cent. a pound, or $10 a ton. ‘The farmer will lose more 
en fencing wire and baling wire than they get from giving 
protection to cattle. 
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Now, when Congress placed on the statute books the emer- Mr. FRENCH. Mr. 
gency tariff law, what happened? Wheat went down and | do now rise. 
down, and every real farmer knows that it went down. Now, The motion was agreed to. 
when President Coolidge flexed it uwp—and it always is flexed Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
upward—when he increased the tariff from 30 cents to 42 | resumed the chair, Mr. Lenteacu, Chairman of the Committee 
cents in 10 days it went down 12 cents on the bushel. That | of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
is what happened to the farmers here in America. This year | that committee had had under consideration the bill (HL. R. 
we had a shortage of wheat of 200,000,000 bushels and wheat | 7554) making appropriations for the Naval Department and 
was selling at harvest time for about $1 a busbel. had come to no resolution thereon. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer] referred to his 
great bill regulating the grain exchange. My information is 
that the grain exchanges themselves had a great deal to do 
with writing the provisions of the grain exchange bill. We ‘ 
had a deficit in wheat of 200,000,000 bushels last year, but The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 2 
the farmers did not get the benefit of it. Wheat did not go minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, W 
up until the farmers had sold their wheat. When it got out day, January 20, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon, 
of their hands it was $2 a bushel, but it went back to $1.70, 


Chairman, I move that the committee 





ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


ednes- 


not on the farm but in the Chicago market. EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

THE WHEAT FARMER AND THE TARIFF Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
9Q9_90% J > oy £f » ehairms > ore > ‘ . 

June 1, 1920. Average price received by producer on every type 292 293. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Com 
| grade, per bushel__________ ____---. $2.583 | meree Commission, transmitting, in compliance with the pro- 

June 1, 1920. Good milling wheat was’ worth near, “on far a . visions of Senate Resolution No. 438, dated February 26. 1923. 

June 1, 1920. Good milling wheat was worth near, at mi i o ve ham : , a . O9R% « slimes = ver 

Apr. 1, 1921. While emergency tariff bill was under discussion, . report Sox the month of December, 1925, showing the condition 
average farm price- 1. 335 | of railroad equipment and the related information indicated in 

May 1, 1921, While emergency tariff bill was under discussion, ase the resolution, so far as such information is available; to the 
average farm price_____ .107 % Sete, soni : . 3 ~ ; ; 

June 1, 1921. (After President Harding had signed the bill Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. | ays 
which was effective until the Fordney-McCumber bill was 204. A communication from the President of the United 
SDDCOTON. TR TOE) cnc er eens eee nenmenemone 1. 274 | States, transmitting a supplemental estimate for the Depart- 

ayaa aa: Goose raat te Browne Mec Sened br bill ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, for 
prt Scag ge eather pcinerer +e fl was 4. 122 | cooperative construction of rural post roads, $22,900,000, and 

Aug. 1, 1921. (After President Harding had signed the bill construction of forest roads and trails, $3,775,000 (H. Doe. No. 
which was effective until the Fordney-McCumber bill was 221) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
QUOT OP TE hs hhc cn tha enh ced eis oe el 1. 048 | 


printed. 

295. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting for the consideration of Congress a draft 
of proposed legislation affecting the appropriation for the De- 
partment of the Interior for fees uf examining surgeons, pen- 
sions, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926 (H. Doc. No. 
222); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

296. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the John Ericsson Memorial Commission for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, to meet the expenses of the dedica- 
tion of the John Ericsson memorial in May, 1926, $3,500 (H. 
Doc. No. 223) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


Sept. 1. 1921. (After President Harding | had ‘signed ‘the bill 

which was effective until the Fordney-McCumber bill was 

approved in 1922)_____- 1. 012 
Nov. 1, 1921. (After President. “Harding had ‘signed “the bill 

which was effective until the Fordney-McCumber bill was 

EE Te, TE inertness inailheen sic Kiniccheredatiaaeaealth a dal - 942 
Dee. 1, 1921. (After President Harding had signed the bill 

which was effective until the Fordney-McCumber bill was 

epaperndl GE DORE An taki thd ind thettbin Rta oe Ae - 927 












Throughout the year of 1922, during all of which time either the 
emergency tariff law or the new permanent tariff law was in effect, 
which was approved on September 21, 1922, and on December 17, 
1922, Congress appropriated $20,000,000 to buy wheat for Russian re- 
lief, the farm price ranged between 88.7 cents per bushel and $1.21, 
closing at the end of the year at about 96 cents. 

Under the Underwood law wheat was imported free. Under the 
emergency tariff (Republican) the duty was 35 cents per bushel, and 
under the Fordney-McCumber permanent tariff law (Republican) a duty 
of 30 cents per bushel was provided. 

The average yield of wheat for the last five years in the United 
States has been about 880,000,000 bushels per annum. 

The amount used for domestic consumption has been rather less than 
575,000,000 bushels and about 75,000,000 bushels more are annually 
used for seed. This leaves a surplus of something like 230,000,000 
bushels which can not possibly be consumed within the United States 
and must be sold abroad. 

In 1910 the Republicans, through a special Senate committee, were 
forced to admit the fraud and deception they had practiced on the 
farmers by a tariff on agricultural products in their report and through 
their campaign textbook, as follows: “ The tariff on the farmers’ prod- 
ucts, such as wheat, corn, rye, barley, cattle, and other livestock, did 
not and could not in any way affect the prices of these products.” On 
this committee was Chairman Gallinger, Senator Lodge, of Massachu- 
setts; Crawford, of South Dakota; Smoot, of Utah; and McCumber, of 
North Dakota. Their report on the effect of the tariff on agricultural! 
products was unanimous. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIIT. 

Mr. FREDERICKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. SS. 1779. An act granting the consent of Congress 
to the States of Oregon and Idaho to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches across the Snake River at a 
point known as Ballards Landing; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 118). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece. H. R. 4034. A bill granting consent of Congress to 
Texas-Coahuila Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across 
the Rio Grande between Hagle Pass, Tex., and Piedras Negras, 
Mexico; without amendment (Rept. No. 119). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 6515. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Gateway Bridge Co. for construction of a bridg> across 
the Rio Grande between Brownsville, Tex., and Matamoras, 
Mexico; with amendments (Rept. No. 120). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 6733. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande: with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 121). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H.R. 6740. A bill to authorize the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big 
Sandy River at or near a point about 2% miles east 
of Williamson, Mingo County, W. Va., and near the mouth 
of Lick Branch; with amendments (Rept. No. 122). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on the District of Columbia. H.R. 
7669. A bill to provide home care for dependeut children; 


“very person who is familiar with the Chicago Wheat Ex- 
change, or the New York Cotton Exchange, or any of those 
exchanges, knows that you can not get as much at the farm as 
the quotations are every day on the Chicago Exchange, the 
New Orleans and the New York Cotton Exchanges. That is 
the situation. Any farm product or manufactured product can 
not be benefited by a protective tariff if you produce for export. 
The tariff on automobiles does not benefit the automobile indus- 
try at all; it does not put a dollar in their pockets. There is 
no nation on earth that can compete with the automobile manu- 
facturers in America. Yet the automobile manufacturers in 
the country pay the highest wages of any industry and they 
are not benefited by the tariff, and they know it, and everybody 
else knows it. They export their surplus just as the wheat 
farmers do. [Applause on the Democratic side.]} 
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without amendment (Rept. No. 124). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
187 A bill making a grant of land for school purposes, Fort 
Shaw division, Sun River project, Montana; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 125). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


Iiouse on the state of the Union. 


COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 


REPORTS OF BILLS AND 


Mr. GIFFORD: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
ho73. <A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
letters patent to George Hughes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
128). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 

from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 


ferred as follows: 
A bill (TL. R. 7959) granting an increase of pension to Mary 


Kk. MeGinnis: Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (If. R. 7538) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth J. Bartlett; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (Hf. R. 7768) granting an increase of pension to 


Sophia Eider; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (11. R. 7697) granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
B. Darby: Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 7960) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 
1916; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 7961) for the 
relief of former officers of the United States Naval Reserve 
Force and United States Marine Corps Reserve who were 
erroneously released from active duty and disenrolled at piaces 
other than their homes or places of enrollment; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. FLAHERTY: A bill (AH. R. 7962) to amend an act 
entitled “An act reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and 
employees of the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and 
compensation on an equitable basis, increasing postal rates to 
provide for such readjustment, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February 28, 1925; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: A bill (H. R. 7963) for the pur- 
chase of a site and erection thereon of a public building at 
Miami, in the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 7964) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a public building at Ambler, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (II. R. 7965) granting leave of ab- 
sence to officers and employees of the Government who attend 
the citizens military training camps; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WELLER: A bill (HH. R. 7966) to provide the name 
by which the Board of General Appraisers and members thereof 
shall hereafter be known; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (HL. R. 7967) authorizing the re- 
tirement of acting assistant surgeons of the United States 
Navy: to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

ty Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 7968) 
regulating immigration and naturalization of certain veterans 
of the World War; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7969) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to license custemhouse brokers,” approved 
June 10, 1910, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


| 
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By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 7970) to authorize the can- 
cellation under certain conditions of patents in fee simple to 
Indians for allotments held in trust by the United States; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (HU. R. 7971) to provide coop- 
eration to safeguard endangered agricultural and municipa! 
interests and to protect the forest cover on the Santa Barbara, 
Angeles, San Bernardino, and Cleveland National Forests from 
destruction by fire, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. McFADDEN. A bill (H. R. 7972) to prohibit offer- 
ing for sale as Federal farm-loan bonds any securities not 
issued under the terms of the farm-loan act, to limit the use 
of the words “ Federal,” “ United States,” or “reserve,” or a 
combination of such words, to prohibit false advertising, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

sy Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 7973) to provide Ameri- 
can registry for the Norwegian sailing vessel Derwent; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 7974) to amend further an act 
entitled “An act to regulate foreign commerce by prohibiting 
the admission into the United States of certain adulterated 
grain and seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” approved August 
24, 1912; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. REID of Illinois (by request): A bill (H. R. 7975) 
to amend the Code of Law for the District of Columbia in 
relation to descent and distribution; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 7976) providing for the re- 
storation of the old lighthouse at Cape Henry, Va.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 7977) to make additions, ex- 
tensions, and improvements to the post-office building at Aiken, 
S. C., to be used as post office and courthouse; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

sy Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 7978) to prevent gam- 
bling in cotton futures and make it unlawful for any person, ° 
corporation, or association of persons to sell any contract for 
future delivery of any cotton within the United States, unless 
such seller is actually the legitimate owner of the cotton so 
contracted for future delivery at the time said sale or contract 
of sale is made; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7979) granting to the Yose- 
mite Valley Railroad Co. the right of way through certain 
public lands for the relocation of part of its existing railroad; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

3y Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 7980) to change the name of 
the Department of the Interior to the Department of Public 
Works and Domain and to provide for the reorganization and 
more effective coordination of the public-works functions sf 
the Federal Government to the aforesaid department; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BOWLING: Resolution (H. Res. 94) to print 2,500 
copies of the Soil Survey of Tallapoosa County, Ala.; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 95) to print 2,500 copies of the Soil 
Survey of Autauga County, Ala.; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Resolution (H. Res. 96) to provide for 
the consideration of the bill H, R. 7893, entitled “A bill to 
ereate a division of cooperative marketing in the Departmeat 
of Agriculture,’ and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Resolution (H. Res. 97) for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee, composed of seven Members of 
the House, appointed by the Speaker, to inquire into the con- 
struction of submarines, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 7981) providing for the 
examination and survey of the channel from the North River, 
via Back Sound, to Lighthouse Bay, N. C., with a view of pro- 
viding a depth of 5 feet; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. BEERS: A Dill (H. R. 7982) granting a pension to 
Mary L. Peck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7983) granting a pension to Nannie E. 
Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 7984) for the relief of Her- 
man M. Bernelot Moens; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 7985) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Matilda Jane Adams; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7986) granting an 
increase of pension to Luman B. Palmeter; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 7987) granting an increase of 
pension to John T. Rossee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7988) granting an increase of 


pension to Christina Muller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
By Mr. FREEMAN: A Dill (H. R. 7989) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Caroline M. 

Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 

Mary E. Baldwin; to 


Smith; to the Committee on 


the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7991) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth W. Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

by Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 7992) granting a pension 
to Sarah L. Greene; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 79938) granting an increase 
of pension to Thirza E. Green; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 7994) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Haas; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 7995) granting a 
pension to Howard BH. Tolson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 7996) for the relief 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 7997) granting an 
increase of pension to Ann Boggs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7998) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Eaton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 7999) granting a pension to 
John J. Saffell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 8000) for the relief of Harry A. 
Tedswell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 8001) 
granting a pension to Sarah E. Miller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8002) granting an increase of pension to 
Adelle Tobey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 8003) granting an increhse 
of pension to Sarah Zimmerman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8004) granting an increase of pension to | 


Susan Witman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


| 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8005) granting an increase of pension to | 


Leah Brunner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. MOREHEAD: A Dill (H. R. 8006) granting an | 
increase of pension to Agnes Jones; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8007) granting a pension to Nancy 


Reedy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H, R. 8008) granting an increase 
of pension to Herbert O. Kohr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8009) granting an increase of pension 
to Eliza M. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8010) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 8011) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy E. Findley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: A bill (H. R. 8012) 
granting a pension to James Cash; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 8013) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Maillery; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8014) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie M. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8015) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Pelletier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 8016) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Arsula Bagley; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 8017) for the relief of 
James M. Thomas; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 8018) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


7990) granting an increase of pension to | ; 
| Pensions, 


of 





| Maryland, 
| made 





By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 8019) granting a pen- | 


sion to Mary Abbie Mears; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8020) granting an increase pension to 
George Ann Tadlock; to the Committee Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 8021) granting a pension to 
Adaline Macaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bili (H. R. 8022) 


2405 


of 


on 


rranting 


an increase of pension to Herbert Edward Poynter; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 8023) authorizing the Presi 
dent to appoint Albert L. Derbyshire surgeon in the United 


States Public Health Service: to the 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 8024) granting a pension to 
Eliza Blake; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R 
of pension to Lucina Hightower; 


Committee on Interstate 


S025) granting an increase 


to the Committee on Invalid 
By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R 


8026) granting a pension to 
Addie Bayles; to the 


Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8027) for the relief of John P. Stafford: 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8028) granting a pension to William E 
Worden ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 8029) granting an increase of 


pension to Clara B. Griswold; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILIE: A bill (H. R. 8030) granting an in 
crease of pension to Ida O. Southwick; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions 

jy Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 8031) for the relief of Abra- 
ham L. Alexander, postmaster of Plymouth, N. C., for postal 
funds stolen from the post oflice in said town; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8032) granting 
a pension to Emily Ray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8033) to authorize the 
general accounting officers of the United States to allow credit 
to Galen L. Tait, collector and disbursing agent, district of 
for payments of travel and subsistence expenses 
on property certified and approved vouchers; to 
Committee on Claims. 


the 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

399. Petition of the National Sculpture Society, 215 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York City, concerning a number of 
war memorials being erected throughout the country; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

400. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of Republican organization 
of the twenty-second assembly district, New York City, regard- 
ing the present coal situation; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

401. By Mr. GALLIVAN: 
Manufacturers’ Assoviation, Boston, Mass., recommending cer- 
tain changes in the Merritt “ misbranding” bill (H. R. 3004); 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

402. By Mr. GARBER: Letter from the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
relative to House bill 4798; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

403. Also, petition of the employees of the United 
Railroad Labor Board, asking the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce of the Senate and the House to consider an amend- 
ment to proposed bills 8. 2306 and H. R. 7180; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

404. Also, recommendations of the Oklahoma Society of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, in regard to the proposed 1926 Fed- 
eral revenue law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

405. Also, article by F. I. Brown, president Babson’s Service 
Co., relative to existing postal rates; 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

406. By Mr. KIEFNER: Resolution from the Flat River 
Chamber of Commerce, of Flat River, Mo., favoring the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
for the use of the United States post office at that place; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

407. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of the Montana Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and Woman’s Clubs at Missoula, Philips- 
burg, Dutton, Deer Lodge, Oilie, Harlem, Helena, and Ringling, 
Mont., urging reenactment of the Sheppard-lowner mater- 
nity act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

408. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of the New Mexico Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Association, in favor of the Gooding long- 
and-sheort-haul bill; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


Petition of the Carded Woolen 


States 


to the Committee on the 
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SENATE 
Wepnespay, January 20, 1926 


(Legislative day of Saturday, January 16, 1926) 


The Senate, as in open executive session, reassembled at 
11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the recess, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
ence of a quorum 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 


Senutors answered to their names: 
Frazier McKellar Robinson, Ark. 

rd George McLean Robinson, Ind, 
Li min Gerry McMaster Sackett 
I i Cillett McNary Schall 
I 1 Goff Mayfield Sheppard 
Bratton Cooding Means Shipstead 
Brookhart Gireene Metcalf Shortridge 
Bru Iiale Moses Simmons 
( ieron hiarris Neely Smith 
Capper llarrison Norris Smoot 
Caraway Lleflin Nye Stephens 
(ope id liowell Oddie Swansen 
Cor 1s Johnson Overman Trammell 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Peppet ryson 
bal KRendrick Pine Wadsworth 
don 1 Keye Pittman Walsh 
Pill King Ransdell Varren 
Fernald I bollette Reed, Mo. Weller 
be Lenroot Reed, Pa. Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 
wered to their names, a quorum is present, 
REPORT ON CONDITION OF RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As in legislative session, the Chair 
lays before the Senate, in accordance with the provisions of 
Senate Resolution 438, dated February 26, 1923, a report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the month of December, 
1925. showing the condition of railroad equipment and related 
information, which will be referred to the Committee on Inter- 

tate Commerce. 

As in legislative session, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented memorials numerously signed 
by citizens of Chippewa, Clark, Kenosha, and Waukesha Coun- 
ties, all in the State of Wisconsin, remonstrating against the 
participation of the United States in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FERRIS presented memorials numerously signed by citi- 
gens of Allegan, Berrien, Oakland, Wayne, Shiawassee, Macomb, 
nnd Kent Counties, and of Detroit, Lansing, Bay City, Kala- 
mazovo, Richland, Tuscola, Dowagiac, Lawrence, and Decatur, 
all in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the memorials of R. R. Rhodes and 
GS other citizens of Minot and vicinity, and of J. S. McKay and 
40 other citizens of Fargo and vicinity, in the State of North 
Dakota, remonstrating against the participation of the United 
States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. CAPPER presented memorials numerously signed by citi- 
zeus of Rossville, Newton, McPherson, and Plains, all in the 
State of Kansas, remonstrating against the participation of the 
United States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of members of Alonzo V. 
Ricketts Camp, No, 34, United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Paola, Kans., praying for the passage of Senate bill 98, pro- 
viding increased pensions to Spanish War veterans and their 
widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a very brief article from the 
Bristol Press in regard to Senate bill 291. I ask also that 
the article may be referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. . 

There being no objection, the article was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 

[From the Bristol (Conn.) Press, January 9, 1926] 
ERISTOL OBJECTS TO SENATE BILL 291 

At the last meeting of the board of education it was unanimously 
voted to disapprove Senate bill 291, which is for the purpose of pro- 
viding for a department of education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. We feel confident this action will meet general ap- 
proval. The bill under discussion if it became a law would be a 
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triumph for bureaucracy and centralization and a radical departure 
from the accepted and fundamental duty and principles of each 
State to care for and direct its own public-school system. ‘To dele- 
gate direction and control of this function and privilege to the 
lederal Government would be a calamity, and one of the far-reaching 
consequences. Too much has already been surrendered. The cen- 
tralization scheme is an invention of faddists who have not shown 
any such capacity as to warrant their being trusted with such great 
responsibility. The State of Connecticut and her communities will 
continue to manage their own school and educational system with 
success and progressiveness. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as in legislative session, from 
the Finance Committee I report back favorably with amend- 
ments the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, to 
provide revenue, and for other purposes. I will state that I 
shall instruct the clerk of the committee to place a copy of 
the bill upon the desk of every Senator within the next hour. 
I hope to be able to call up the bill at a very early day. 

I will also state that to-morrow morning I will have the re- 
port of the majority members of the committee ready to submit 
to the Senate. It may be possible that we can have it printed 
in time to place it upon the desks of Senators this afternoon, 
but that is a little doubtful. However, it will be upon the 
desks of Senators to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2083) for the relief of Charles Wall (Rept. No. 
53); and 

A bill (S. 2085) to correct the naval record of John Cronin 
(Rept. No. 54). 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1828) for the relief of Lieut. (Junior 
Grade) Thomas J. Ryan, United States Navy, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 55) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, to which was referred the bill (S. 1856) amend- 
ing further an act providing for the withdrawal from public ° 
enery lands needed for town-site purposes in connection with 
irrigation projects, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 56) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 612) for the relief of Elizabeth 
Wooten, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 57) thereon, . 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1767) for the relief of Benjamin F. Spates, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 58) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1452) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of William W. Danenhower, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 59) 
thereon. 

Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 74) for the relief of W. H. Presleigh (Rept. No. 
60) ; and 

A bill (S. 1520) for the relief of Isabelle R. Damron, post- 
master at Clintwood, Va. (Rept. No. 61). 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1824) for the relief of R. EK. Swartz, 
W. J. Collier, and others, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 62) thereon, 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1456) authorizing the Court of Claims of 
the United States to hear and determine the claim of H. C. 
Ericsson, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 63) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2324) for the relief of the New Jersey Shipbuilding & 
Dredging Co., reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 64) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1119) to transfer jurisdiction over United States 
reservation No. 248 from the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 65) ; and 
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of Congress approved 
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“An act to regulate the height, area, and use of buildings in 


the District of Columbia, and creating a Zoning Commission, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 66). 

Mr. CAPPER, also from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 1115) creating a 
commission to procure a design for a distinctive flag for the 
District of Columbia, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 67). 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 871) for the relief of Harry Scott, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
68) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 1531) for the relief of the heirs of George E. 
Taylor, deceased, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 69) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 2624) to provide for the acquisition of a site 
and erection thereon of a public building at Gassaway, W. Va.: 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

ty Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 2625) for the relief of Lola Blanche Dean; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


A bill (S. 2626) providing for the purchase of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Mannington, 


W. Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
ty Mr. PINE: 

A bill (S. 2627) granting a pension to Mallie C. Fikes (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON (for Mr. McKINLey): 

A bill (S. 2628) for the relief of certain Mississippi Choc- 
tauws ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2629) for the relief of Daniel M. Banks (with 
an accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2680) for the relief of Emory S. Hall (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2631) granting a pension to Eli H. Brown, alias 
Henry Brown (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2632) granting a pension to Harry 8. Glazebrook 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2633) granting a pension to Anna Kindred (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2634) granting an increase of pension to Hardy 
L. Knowles; 

A bill (S. 
M. Ferner ; 

A bill (S. 
Baker ; 

A bill (S. 
Bean; and 

A bill (S. 2688) granting an increase of pension to Cathryn 
White ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 2639) granting an increase of pension to John 
Ralph Robertson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2640) for the relief of Mrs. Brewster Agee; 

A bill (S. 2641) for the relief of Henry J. Wright; and 

A bill (S. 2642) for the relief of Samuel W. Tyson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 2643) to provide for the cooperation of the United 
States in the erection, in the city of Panama, of a monument 
to Gen. Simon Bolivar; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2644) for the relief of Michael J. Leo; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr, RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 2645) to remit the duty on three church bells to be 
imported for the Church of the Sacred Heart, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.; t: the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 2646) to provide cooperation to safeguard endan- 
gered agricultural and municipal interests and to protect the 
forest cover on the Santa Barbara, Angeles, San Bernardino, 
and Cleveland National Forests from destruction by fire, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

a bill (S. 2647) granting permission to Lieut. Col. James I. 
Mabee, United States Army, retired, to accept a decoration and 
diploma of officer of the French Legion of Honor, tendered by 


2635) granting an increase of pension to Amelia 
2636) granting an increase of pension to John 


2637) granting an increase of pension to Alba B. 
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the President of the 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2648) providing for the 


French Republic; to 


the Commi 


erection and completion of 


a publie building at Binghamton, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 
A bill (S. 2649) to amend section 4 of the immigration act 


of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration. 
A bill (S. 2650) to amend the Code of Law of the District of 


Columbia, in relation to descent and distribution : 
A bill (S. 2651) to amend section 1159 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia so that the widower shall have 


the same share in the real estate of his deceased wife as is 
given by law to the widow in her deceased husband's estate; 
and 
A bill (S. 2652) amending subchapter 5 of the Code of Law of 
the District of Columbia, as amended to June 7, 1924, relating 
to offenses against public policy; to the on the 
Dis ‘ict of Cclumbia. 
CHANGES OF 


On motion of Mr. Warren, the Committee on Appropriations 
was discharged from the further consideration of the follow- 
ing bills, and they were referred as indicated below: 

A bill (S. 1540) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

A bill (S. 2591) providing for the grading of the Thomas 
MacDonough memorial site, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


Committee 


REFERENCE 


DETROIT FIDELITY & SURETY 

Mr. FERRIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1034) for the relief of the Detroit 
Fidelity & Surety Co., which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 


co. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 122), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor, or any sub 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-ninth 
Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per hun- 
dred words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with 
any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the com 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

8.90. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to create a 
Library of Congress trust fund board, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1925; and 

S. 1267. An act to extend the time for the completion of the 
construction of a bridge across the Columbia River between the 
States of Oregon and Washington, at or within 2 miles west- 
erly from Cascade Locks, in the State of Oregon. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


OPINION OF CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS IN OLL 


Mr. WALSH. Mr., President, I send to the desk and ask to 
have printed in the Recorp the opinion of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in the case of the Pan American 
Petroleum Co. and others against the United States of America, 
the so-called Eik Hills oil-lease case. 

It may be of interest if I state in this connection that while 
the court said it finds no reason to disturb the findings of fact 
of the lower court, which it wiil be recalled found that the lease 
was tainted with corruption, the decision is placed squarely 
upon a ground common to the Teapot Dome case as well as to 
the Elk Hills case. If I may be indulged for just a moment, 
I want to read from the opinion as follows: 


LEASE CASE 


It is contended that the act of June 4, 1920, conferred upon the 
Secretary of the Navy ample authority to enter into the exchange 
contracts of April and December, 1922. We can not think that by 


the use of the word “ exchange” in the act which was a rider to the 
appropriation bill of June 4, 1920, it was the intention of Congress 
to bestow upon the Secretary of the Navy pow 
products of the naval reserves in the 
in the contracts and leases here in act, 
the Secretary possession of the naval reserve lands, etc 


* to dispose of the oil 
manner in which it was done 
question. The after giving 

-» authorized 








him “to co t ! lop, u and operate the same in his discre 
tion, direct ! yt lease, or otherwise, and to use, store, 
exe nee I] the oil and gas products thereof, and those from 
all ilty oil from land within the reserve, for the benefit of the 
United Stat * * * Provided further, That such sums as have 
beer ua e 1 4 into the Treasury of the United States from 
re t on lands within the naval petroleum reserves prior to July 1, 
1 to exceed £500,000, are hereby made available for this pur- 
po ntil July 1, 1922." The power to lease, following as it does the 
i t to conserve, was evidently to be used as a protective meas- 
t revent drainage of the naval reserve lands from adjacent oil 
a ir rhe power to sell so conferred necessarily carried with it the 
legal ob tion to turn into the Treasury of the United States the 
iro of les If anywhere in the act there is authority to jus- 
exe on of the contracts and leases in question here, it must 

be f i in the word “ exchange.” 

Then the court considers that subject and reaches the con- 
clusion that the werd “exchange” did not so authorize. 

I ask unanimous consent that the entire opinion may be 
printed in the Rercorp. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, can the Sena- 
tor announce the status of the Wyoming case? 

Mr. WALSH. The Wyoming case is pending on appeal to 


the Cireuit Court of Apeals for the Kighth Circuit. This is the 
opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 
My understanding is that it will be for a hearing before that 
court—that is, the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 


cuit ome time in the spring, 
There being no objection, the opinion was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
In TH Univep Stares Crirccir Courr oF APPEALS FOR THE NINTH 
CrrcuiT 
Pan American Petroleum Co., a corporation, and Pan American 
Petroleum & ‘Transport Co., a corporation, appellants and cross 
appellees, v. United States of America, appellee and cross appellant. 
‘No. 4651. 
OPINION BY CIRCUIT JUDGE GILBERT, FILED JANUARY 4, 1926 


Before Gilbert, Hunt, and Rudkin, district judges. 


i United States, in a bill in equity against the two corporations 
nained as parties defendant—which herein will be called respectively 
the petroleum company and the transport conypany—alleged that a 


fraudulent conspiracy was formed between Edward L. Doheny, the chief 


executive officer of the defendants, and Albert B. Fall, Secretary of 
the Interior of the United States, to procure for the defendant com- 
panies the execution of a contract dated April 25, 1922, a lease of 
a portion of naval reserve No, 1, situated in California, a further con- 
tract of December 11, 1922, and a lease for 20 years covering the re- 
mainder of naval reserve No, 1, dated December 11, 1922. The object 
of the suit was to rescind and cancel said contracts and leases and 
obtain a decree for accounting. The bill alleged that between said con- 


spirators an agreement wag made prior to November 30, 1921, that if 
Secretary Fall could bring about the execution of said instruments he 
was to receive for so doing $100,000 from Edward L. Doheny; that on 
or ut November 30, 1921, Doheny, in furtherance of said con- 
spiracy, paid Fall the $100,000 reward so promised to him, and that 
thereafter 
tract 


al 


Fall, in pursuance of said conspiracy, awarded the said con- 
April 25 and caused to be executed and delivered the said 
lease of June 5, and caused the said contract and lease of December 11 


of 


to be executed. The bill alleged that by the contract of April 25, 
1922, nrade between the transport company and the United States by 
the Acting Secretary of the Interior, it 


was agreed to exchange crude 
oil to be produced from naval petroleum reserves Nos. 1 and 2 in the 
State of California, which oil was unsuitable for fuel for the United 
States Navy, for fuel ofl suitable for the use of said Navy, to be de- 
livered by the corporation at the United States naval station at 
Pearl Hawaii, the corporation agreeing to furnish 1,500,000 
barr ind to deliver the same into storage facilities to be 
according to specifications in consideration of the 
delivery to the corporation of 5,878,905 barrels of crude oil from said 
naval reserves, with a further provision that the corporation should be 
granted by the Gove 


Harbor, 
of fuel 
constructed 


els oil 


by it 


ronment a preferential lease on certain portions of 


reserve No. 1 not included in the contract in case the Secretary should 
decide to lease the same. 

It was alleged also that the said award of the contract to the 
transport company was made without competitive bidding and that it 
gave to said corporation a prior right or option to become the lessee 
of certain portions of naval reserve No. 1, and was so drawn pur- 
posely and Intentionally to secure said right to that corporation to 
the detriment and in fraud of the rights of the United States and 
prevent other persons or corporations from becoming the lessee and 
to prevent competitive bidding or open competition to any lease on 
lands in said reserve; that the intention between Fall and Doheny 
was that the latter’s company should become the lessee of the entire 


reserve; that pursuant to the said unlawful agreement the instru- 
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JANUARY 20 
ber 11, 1922, were executed 
and without competition and that all the 
agreements and leases referred to in the bill are illegal and void by 
reason of said fraud and illegal c« 
that no authority was lodged in the officers of the United States who 
acted therein to execute the and that they were unauthorized 
by law. The prayer of the bill was in substance that the contracts 
and leases surrendered to canceled, that the defendants be 
enjoined from further trespassing upon the lands of the United States 
under or by virtue of said and that the defendants be 
required to account for all oi! received or taken by them under the 


of April 25 
and 


ments 
se ‘retly 


199° and 


wl Dk 


°*m 


privately 


nspir 





ey and for the further reason 
same 
be 


be 


instruments, 


terms of said instruments. 
The answer denied the allegations of fraud, conspiracy, and 
| bribery, asserted the validity and legality of the contracts and 


leases, and alleged in defense that the plaintiff had not tendered to 


t 


the defendants the amount which they were justly and equitabiy 
entitled to receive under said contracts and leases, and had failed 


to offer to do equity in the premises, and alleged that 
without equity. 


the bill was 


In substance the Gndings of fact of the trial court are that tho 


transport company, a corporation of which Edward L. Doheny was 
president up to December 7, 1923, owned and absolutely controlled 
the entire capital stock of its co-defendant; and that at all times 


mentioned in the complaint Dobeny directly or indirectly controlled 
over 50 per cent of the capital stock of the transport company and 
was in fact in effective control of the policies and actions of both 
aid companies. On September 2, 1912, the President made an 
tive order setting apart a portion of the lands in petroleum 
No. 2, ordering that they should held -for the 
the United States Navy, and on May 3 

made an Executive order authorizing the 

to lease producing oil wells within any naval 

and to permit the drilling of additional wells or 
remainder or any part of a claim upon which such wells had 
drilled, and directing the Secretary of the Navy to conserve, 
develop, use, and operate by contract, lease, or otherwise, unappro 
priated lands in naval reserves, and committing to the Secretary 
of the Interior the administration and conservation of oll and gas 
bearing lands in the naval reserves, but providing that no general 
policy as to drilling or reserving lands in a naval reserve should be 
changed or adopted except in consultation and cooperation with the 
Secretary or Acting Secretary of the Navy. The order authorized 
and directed the Secretary of the Interior to perform any and ali 


Execu- 
reserve 
be exclusive 
>, oa 
Secretary 


use or 
President 
of the 
petroleum 


to lease 


benefit of 
Harding 
[uterior 
reserves 
the 

been 


acts necessary for the production, conservation, and administration 
of the said reserves subject to the conditions and limitations con- 
tained in the order and the existing laws, or such laws as might 


hereafter be enacted by Congress pertaining thereto. 

Secretary Fall was very active in procuring the transfer of the 
naval oil reserves from the Navy Department to the Interior and after 
the order of May 31, 1921, he dominated the negotiatiens that even- 
tuated in the contracts and leases In the suit. The Secretary of the 
Navy was absent through all said negotiations and teok no active 
part therein but signed the contracts of April 25, 1922, and Decem 


ber 11, 1922, and the lease of December 11, 1922, and the letter of 
April 25, 1922, under misapprehension and without full knowledge 
of the contents thereof. On July 8, 1921, Fall wrote to Doheny: 


“There will be no possibility of any further conflict with naval 
officials and this department, as I have notified Mr. Denby that I 
should conduct the matter of naval leases under the direction of the 
President without calling any of his force in consultation, unless I 
conferred with himself personally upon a matter of policy. He un- 
derstands the situation and that I shall handle the matter exactly 
as I think best, and will not consult with any officials of any bureau 
in his department but only with himself, and such consultation will 
be confined strictly and entirely to matters of general policy.” Doheny 
and the defendants understood from and after July 8, 1921, and acted 
upon the belief, that Fall had authority to make contracts and leases 
touching royalty oils from land of the naval reserve and they dealt 
with him accordingly. Between July 8, 1921, and October 25, 1971, 
Fall and Doheny held personal conferences with regard to the royalties 
reserved under a lease that had been granted to the petroleum com- 
pany for a strip of land in section 1, township 31 south, range 24 east, 
in Kern County, Calif., and between the same dates they held 
conferences respecting the proposa! to be made by the transport com- 
pany whereby the latter should receive from the United States royalty 
oll accruing from leases on naval reserves No. 1 and No. 2 in Call- 
fornia, and in consideration thereof agree to erect certain storage 
tank facilities at Pearl Harbor, Hawail, and fill the same with fuel 


oll. At said conferences the matter of granting further leases on 
naval reserve No. 1 was discussed and on October 25, 1921, and 
prior to March 7, 1922, Fall and Admiral John K. Robtson, the per- 


sonal representative of the Secretary of the Navy in naval-reserve 
matters, agreed that the proposed contract for the construction of 


tankage facilities and filling the same should be kept secret, not for 
military reasons but in order that Congress and the public might not 
know what was being done, and in fact the proposed contract was 
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concealed"and kept secret until after the award was made on April 
is. 1922. At and prior to November 30, 1921, there was pending 
in the Department of the Interior for action by Fall as Secretary : 
netition of the petroleum company praying for reduction of the roy- 
alt) of 55% per cent reserved to the United States in the lease of 
July 12, 1921, of certain land in naval reserve No. 1. At the same 
time there was pending before the Department of the Interior a 


preposition by the transport company that in consideration of the re- 


ceipt of royalty oils by said company and the granting of further 
leases of lands tn naval reserve No. 1, the company would agree to 
erect certain storage-tank facilities at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and fill 
the same with fuel ofl On November 28, 1921, Doheny, on behalf of 
the transport company, wrote to Fall that in view of the cost of fuel 
oll. the cost of delivery of 1,485,000 barrels at Pearl Harbor would 
be $2,821,500, which, added to the cost of constructing the necessary 
tanks to store the same, would make a total of $3,360,429, and that to 


pay the contractor for both tanks and oil in royalty accrued oil from 
the naval reserve it would require 2,973,823 barrels. 

The letter suggests that the matter be turned over to First Assist- 
ant Secretary Finney to arrange the details with Rear Admiral Robi 


son during Secretary Fall’s proposed absence. On the following day 


Fall wrote to Admiral Robison, submitting to him Doheny’s letter, and 
saying: “Should you think best to accept this proposition, then, of 
it would be necessary in my judgment to turn over to Colonel 

if 


ce 


Doheny, we can do so, leases upon further wells or area in the 
naval reserve in which he is now drilling. If this is done, it must be 
understood that the royalty must be made less than are the present 


royalties being paid by the Midway and Pan American. * * * The 
two companies named are pumping their wells and so, of course, they 


ire not making any money, but will experience a loss in the payment 
of a per cent royalty to the Government. If you approve the 
proposition will you kindly indicate such approval by simple indorse- 
ment upon Colonel Doheny’s letter to myself signed by yourself. 
simple O. K. will be sufficient.” On November 30, 1921, Fall was ready 
and desirous to consummate a contract with the transport company 
along the lines outlined in the two letters just referred to, which let- 
ters expressed and implied an understanding and agreement detween 
Fall as Secretary of the Interior and Doheny as executive and manag- 
ing officer of the transport company, that Fall, upon the execution of 
the contracts as suggested in the letter of November 28, 1921, would 
grant to that corporation further and additional leases in, naval 
petroleum reserve No. 1 in consideration of the construction of storage 
facilities for 1,485,000 barrels of fuel oil at Pearl Harbor and filling 
of the same with fuel oil in exchange for royalty crude oil due the 
United States from existing leases and further leases agreed to be 
made in the naval petroleum reserves. 

Prior to November 30, 1921, Fall and Doheny discussed a proposal 
that Doheny should advance and deliver to Fall the sum of $100,000 
for the personal use of the latter, and Doheny agreed to furnish said 
sum when Fall should need it, and on that date, Doheny, then 
being in New York City, did at the request of Fall send to him at 
Washington $100,000, not in the usual manner of business transac- 
tions, but in currency obtained from a bank by the use of the check 
of Doheny’s son. The currency was “carried in a satchel” by Do- 
heny’s son from New York to Washington and by him delivered to 
Fall, but no entry of the withdrawal of said currency appears in the 
account of Edward L. Doheny with the bank on which the check was 
drawn, and no entry of said advance or of any personal transaction 
connected therewith between Fall and Doheny was ever made a matter 
of record in the books of the latter or of either of the defendant cor- 
porations, but on November 30, 1921, Fall handed to Doheny's son, 
who delivered the same to his father, a note payable on demand with 
interest after date in the sum of $100,000 to said Doheny at New 
York or Los Angeles, Calif., value received. No sum, however, either 
on account of principal or interest has been paid by Fall to Doheny 
on account of said note or said money so advanced. Within a few 
weeks after receiving the note Fall’s signature was torn therefrom by 
Doheny and said note remains so torn. The purpose of so tearing the 
note was that it might not in the hands of third parties be an en- 
forcible obligation against Fall. 

On or before December 1, 1921, Fall issued instructions to his 
subordinates in the Department of the Interior that the Petroleum 
Co.'s petition for the reduction of royalties under the lease of July 12, 
1921, be refused and that instead thereof the company should as relief 
be granted a lease at regulation Interior Department royalties in sec- 
tion 1, township 30 south, range 24 east, Kern County, Calif., in 
naval reserve No. 1. From January 27, 1922, to April 15, 1922, 
Fall knew that the transport company would make a bid to construct 
storage tankage facilities at Pearl Harbor, and fill the same with fuel 
oil in consideration of the delivery to it of royalty oil of the United 
States and in consideration that it be assured of further leases in 
naval reserve No. 1, and that the bid to be named by said corpora- 
tion in construction of storage facilities and filling the same with 
fuel oil would be at cost, but he knew that the bid would involve 
the granting to said corporation of further of] and gas leases of the 
land within the said naval reserve No. 1. Aside from certain officers 


vo 


Your 
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agents of the United States and those operating the corporatios 
no others knew that the corporation would bid at cost for the ce 
struction and the filling of said rage facilities, nor were any it 
formed by Fall or by any person on behalf of the United States that 
a bid conditioned upon the assurance to the bidder of further lea 
in vaval petroleum reserve No. 1 r a preferential right to leases 
therein would be considered. 

Due to Fall's interest in furthering a contract with the transpo 
company for constructing and filling stor tank facilities a 
Harbor and granting such further leases, the said corporation a1 it 
engineering representative were frot December, 1921, to Api 15 
1922, kept in close touch with the development of the plans for t 
structing the tankage facilities and had opportunities f conferene 
and advice from the officers and employees of the United State 
which no other bidder was afforded The only other oil 
conferred with by the licers of the United States neernin h 
project at Pearl Harbor and t! proposed mtract wet the § lar 
Oil Co. of California, the General Petroleum Co., the Associated O 
Co., the Pacific Oil Co., and the Union Oj! Co California Pri 
to April 15, 1922, Fall knew that the General Petroleum Co. ec d 
ered the proposed contract illegal and would not submit a bi ‘ 
cordingly no invitations for proposals were set o it Fall also 
knew that the counsel for the Standard Oil Co. was of the opinion 
that the preposed contract was illegal and had written an « n t 
that effect, and Fall knew that said company would not s it 
bid. He knew or could have known prior to April 15, 1922, that tt 
Union Oil Co. of California had not been asked to submit a bid H 
knew prior to April 15, 1922, that the Associated Oil Co. would no 
submit a bid except upon condition that authority be obtained fri 
Congress. He knew prior to April 15, 1922, that invitations had 
been furnished to two construction companies, but e was of the 
opinion, and so stated, that it was Impossible for construction con 
panies to make bids for the reason that the construction would have 
to be paid for by delivery of royalty oils belonging to the United 
States On April 15, 1922, the bids were opened. The Associated 
Oil Co.'s bid was conditioned upon congressional action approvin; 
the contract. A proposal from the Standard Ol! Co. of California 
applied only to the furnishing of fuel oil. Aside from these, the only 
bids were those of the transport company. That company submitted 


two bids marked “A” and “ B.” 


In proposal “B” a smaller lump sum in barrels of erude royalty “11 
was named than in proposal “A.” It agreed that if the contractor's 
actual cost of construction were less than a mentioned stipulated 


amount any saving below that stipulated amount would credited to 
the Government, and the proposal was conditioned upon the granting 
by the United States of a preferential right to the bidder to become the 
lessee in all leases thereafter to be granted by the United 
recovery of oil and gas in petroleum reserve No. 1. No 
bidder was invited to on the terms mentioned in proposal 


“B” or upon any terms granting preferential rights to leases, and no 
I . g I 


be 


States for 
naval 
compete 


other 


person or corporation was advised that any bid would be received fo 
doing the construction work at cost. 
Fall was not present at the opening of the proposals. When he left 


Washington on April 13, 1922, he gave instructions to his subordinates 


that no bid should be accepted and no contract awarded without his 


first being informed and without his consent thereto. On April 15, 
1922, Finney, the Acting Secretary of the Interior, telegraphed to Fall 


advising him that he and Admiral Robison recommended the acceptan-e 
of said proposal “8B,” and on the same day Fall telegraphed his con 
sent thereto. Finney notified the Transport Co. of the acceptance of tis 
proposal “ B,” but before the contract was executed the vice president 
of that corporation stated to Finney that his company did not desire 
to proceed further unless the United States would agree that within 12 
months from the date of the contract it would grant to the corporation 
a lease or leases on some portion of the lands within naval reserve 
No. 1. On April 20, 1922, Ambrose, chief petroleum technologist of the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of the Interior, was sent with docu- 
ments and papers relating to the contract to New Mexico to consult 
with Fall. On April 23, 1922, Fall telegraphed instructions to Finney 
to execute the contract. One of the matters about which Ambrose was 
instructed to confer with Fall was the question whether Denby, Secre 
tary of the Navy, should be made a party to the proposed contract, 
and on April 23, 1922, Fall by telegraph answered in the affirmative. 
The question whether the Secretary of the Navy should be made a 
party to the agreement or whether the Executive order of May 31, 
1921, had any legal force and effect was originally raised by Cotter, 
vice president and attorney of the Transport Co. He refused to permit 
his company to enter into the contract unless the Secretary of the Nav; 
were made a party thereto and signed the same. 

From the inception of negotiations concerning the contract for the 
erection of storage facilities and filling the same with fuel ofl Fall 
kept in touch with the matter, and no question of policy or action of 
importance was determined without his consent. The condition of 
proposal “B" touching a preferential right to leases was inserted for 
the express purpose of preventing any other company from having an 
opportunity to obtain leases in said naval reserve and so that the waid 
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bidder might be able to eliminate competition for such leases as the 
I'nited States might thereafter decide to make, tefore the contract 
was executed Finney and Denby wrote to Cotter that the Department 
of the Interior would agree to grant to his company within one year 
from the date of a contract for the Pearl Harbor project, leases ro 
drill on the NE. \% of Sec. 3, T 1 S., R. 24 E., and the strip of land 









lying in the I of Sec. 34, T. 30 S., R. 24 E., and specifying the 
rate of royalty that would be charged thereon 

lhe guaranty of certain specified leases in that letter was not neces- 
sary. nor was it necessary to make the icase of June 5, 1922, to pre- 
vent Grainas : rhe purpose of the guaranty of certain leases in the 
letter of April 25, 1922, was to assure the production of additional 
rovalt oll to be d in payment for the construction of storage- 
iankage fecilities at Pearl Harbor and filling the same with fuel oil. 
he posted field pt of crude oil in California declined rapidly after 
making the contract of April 25, 1922. In the autumn of 1922 
j envy wa in on Itation with Fall concerning a proposal that the 
tra ort company should at once become lessee of certain areas in 
naval reserve } 1. and in consideration thereof should agree to do 
for tl United States certain things mentioned in a written proposi 
t The proposal was reduced to writing by Doheny and delivered | 
to Fali some time in October or November Fall delivered it to cer 
tain other officers and employees of the United States with his approval. 
Doheny in a ibsequent written proposal enlarged his proposition and 
ti} e further s estions as to areas to be leased and the considera- 
tion which his company would give therefor. He and Fall conferred 
tovether concerning the schedules of royalty to be inserted in the pro 
posed ise which was to be made to the petroleum company, with 
the result that they agreed upon a schedule of royalties recommended | 
by 1 ind exp ed in the lease of December 11, 1922. That lease | 
wis arranged by private negotiation, and no competition of any kind 
wis had in the n ig of it and no other oil company was invited | 
to submit a proposal for a lease, although at least one other oil com- 
pany would have been interested in the matter. Some time prior to 
the making of that lease and down to October, 1922, Fall and other 
omic and employees of the United States, who were in close touch 
with him in the administration of the naval petroleum reserves stated 
to pel is making inquiry for leases in the naval reserve No. 1 that 
it was not the intention of the Department of the Interior or of the 
United States to m any lease or to drill in naval reserve No. 1 
Ox t for purely defensive purposes, and that no immediate leasing or 
ilrilling was in contemplation So far as Fall was concerned, those 
representations were false and untrue and by him known so to be. 
In February, 1922, an agreement was made by the United States with | 
the Pucifie Oil Co. that no drilling should be done by either party 
except on six months’ notice to the other party on certain lands in 

tio 27, 28. 20, 30, 81, and on all of sections 32 and 33 and the 
west half of 34, T 20 S., R. 24 E., and on portions of sections ss 
1,5, and 6 in T. 31 S., R. 24 B.; and in October, 1922, a similar 
agreement was made as to section 31, T. 30 S., R. 24 B., and section 
., (0 S.. RB. 23 E. Both agreements are still in force. There 
Wi 10 1 ¢ on account of threatened drainage, to make the 
lea { December 11, 1922, at the time when it was made. At that 
time the plans for construction work at Pearl Harbor had not been 
pre d, nor were they prepared until January 7, 1922. The contract 
of April 25, 1922 a contract for the construction of a reserve fuel 
de} at Pearl Harbor and filling the same with fuel oil. The con- 
tract of December 11, 1922, contains an agreement for the erection of 
two reserve fuel depots for the Navy at Pearl Harbor and filling the 

I ith certain petroleum products, 

It was understood by bim and Fall that the latter need not repay 
said um or any part thereof to Doheny. 

Doheny ted that if Fall did not sell or turn over certain ranch 
land owned by him or to be acquired by him in New Mexico, Doheny 
would use the transport company to employ Fall at a salary suffi- 
ciently large to enable him out of one-half thereof to pay off said 


amount in five ov six years. At the time of the said payment to Fall, 
Doheny knew that Fall expected to leave the service of the Government 


and to aecept employment with one of his companies or both through 
his, Doheny’s, procurement. Doheny and Fall acted in cooperation and 
collusion with respect to the royalties being paid and to be paid on 
subsequent leases by the defendant corporations, and the royalties 


stipulated in the leases were fixed, arranged, and settled by Fall and 
Doheny 

By the contracts of April 25, 1922, and December 11, 1922, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy surrendered and delegated to the Secretary of the 
Interior vital, essential, and discretionary rights, powers, and duties 
which by the Congress of the United States were conferred exclusively 
and solely upon the Secretary of the Navy. 

There have been constructed and completed under the direction of the 
defendants at Pearl Harbor all of the fuel ofl storage facilities men- 
tioned in the agreement of April 25, 1922, and there have been con- 
structed and completed under the direction of the defendants much of 
the additional storage facilities for crude oil products mentioned in the 
agreement of December 11, 1922, and such projects and property are of 
benefit and value to the United States and have been constructed eco- 
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nomically and without waste or extravagance and are noW available 
for use by the United States, and are on property of the United States 
at Pearl Harbor, and the money expended for the construction thereof 
has been expended by the defendants upon the property of the United 
States and under the supervision and inspection of duly appointed offi 
cers of the Navy, and said property so constructed upon the property 
of the United States should be retained and kept thereon. 

At the time of the conclusion of the trial all the additional storage 
facilities for crude oil products required by the agreement of December 
11, 1922, had been completed and there had been delivered into the 
possession of the United States at Pearl Harbor and into said storage 
facilities 1,453,274.94 barrels of fuel oil of the quality required by the 
agreement, and the same was accepted by the United States and is re- 
tained by it and is of value and benefit to the United States equal to 
the cost of furnishing and transporting the same. The court further 
found that the lessee in compliance with the terms of the leases of June 
5 and December 11, 1922, did expend sums of money in exploration, 
exploitation, and development of the lands referred to therein and in 
producing and maintaining production of oil, gas, and gasoline there- 
from and in making permanent improvements and facilities upon said 
lands necessary to comply with the terms of said leases, and said ex- 
penditures were made economically and without waste and with the 
knowledge and under the general supervision of duly appointed officials 
of the United States, and the result of said expenditures is and will be 
of benefit and value to the United States equal to the amount thereof. 

Irom all of said findings of fact the court drew the following conclu- 
sions of law: That the payment of $100,000 by Doheny to Fall was 


| contra bonos’ mores and against public policy; that it is immaterial 


whether the directors and stockholders of the transport company knew 
of said payment; that the making of said payment constitutes a 
fraud upon the United States and renders voidable all contracts and 
transactions made subsequent thereto between said corporation or its 
codefendant and the United States; that Doheny and Fall conspired 
and confederated for the making of certain contracts and agreements 
of great benefit and advantage to the transport company, to wit: 
The contract of April 25, 1922, Exhibit B, of the complaint, the con- 
tract of April 25, 1922, Exhibit E, the lease of June 5, 1922, the 
eontract of December 11, 1922, and the lease of December 11, 1922; 
that the contract of April 25, 1922, Exhibit B, was not let upon 
competitive bidding; that that contract and the contract of December 
11, 1922, Exhibit C, the lease of June 5, 1922, and the lease of De- 
cember 11, 1922, are voidable at the option of the United States and 
should be delivered up to be canceled; that the contract of April 
25, 1922, Exhibit B, and the contract of December 11, 1922, are null 
and void and of no effect because they constitute unlawful delegation 
of authority to the Secretary of the Interior contrary to the terms 
and provisions of the act of June 4, 1920, and they should be sur- 
rendered for cancellation; that the Executive order of May 31, 1921, 
is, in so far as it attempts to transfer the discretionary power of the 
Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of the Interior, ineffectual 
and in excess of the executive power of the President; that the lease 
of June 5, 1922, was part of the consideration of an illegal contract, 
to wit: The contract of April 25, 1922, Exhibit B, and the same 
should be delivered up for cancellation; that the lease of December 
11, 1922, constituted part of the consideration given by the United 
States for the contract of December 11, 1922, which contract being 
wholly void and illegal, the said lease also is void and illegal, and 
should be delivered up for cancellation; that the defendants should 
cease to trespass upon the lands of the United States and forthwith 
surrender possession thereof and be enjoined and restrained from 
further operations or activities of any kind on said lands and from 
removing any materials, tools, machinery, etc., therefrom. 

In view of the equities between the parties, the trial court con- 
cluded that the defendants should be paid for and allowed credit 
for moneys actually expended in the construction of the storage 
facilities at Pearl Harbor and that a complete account should be 
taken between the plaintiff and the defendants to determine the total 
and gross amount of oil petroleum products the defendants have taken 
from the lands covered by the lease of June 5, 1922, and the lease 
of December 11, 1922, and the money value of such products so taken, 
and upon ascertaining the total gross quantity of such products and 
of the pecuniary value thereof, such sum to be found due, if any, 
upon such accounting, should be paid by the defendants to the plain- 
tiff, and that in such accounting the defendants be entitled to be 
credited with the cost price of the storage facilities so completed and 
instalied at Pearl Harbor, together with the cost price of fuel oil 
contents placed therein and the actual expenditures of money in 
drilling and putting on production in wells drilled under the leases 
of June 5, 1922, and December 11, 1922, and that the costs of the 
suit should be paid by the defendants, 

The defendants take their appeal from that portion of the decree 
which awards the plaintiff equitable relief. The plaintiff takes its 
cross appeal from that portion of the decree which awards the de- 
fendants credit for moneys expended under the contracts and leases 
and directs an accounting. 

Gilbert, circuit judge, after stating the case: 
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The defendants assign error to certain of the findings of fact of the | 
trial court, certain of the rulings of that court upon the admission of | 
evidence, and certain of the court's conclusions of law. We find no | 

| 
| 


1926 ~ 


eround for disturbing the findings of fact which we deem essential 
to the decision of the cases, and while the evidence may be insufficient 
to support certain contested findings, the disputed facts, in view of our 
conclusions upon the law applicable to the case, become of little im- 
portance. 

Particular objection is made to the admission in evidence of state- 
ments made by Doheny before the Senate committee. Those state- 
ments were offered in evidence after Doheny had been called as a wit- 

ss for the plaintiff to testify as to the $100,000 payment to Fall by 
him and had availed bimself of his constitutional privilege by declining 
to answer on the ground that his testimony might tend to incriminate 
him. The offer in evidence of the statements so made before the Senate 

mmittee was accompanied with a proffer of proof that Doheny had 


voluntarily appeared and made the statements before the committee. 


Objection was interposed on the ground that the said statements were 
ot shown to have been made as part of any transaction of the de- 
fendant corporations or as part of the res gestae of any corporate | 
transaction or under circumstances showing that Doheny had any 
express or implied authority to appear before the Senate committee 
and speak for said corporations. The court held that at the time of 
making the declarations Doheny was acting within the scope of his 


authority as an agent of his corporations and admitted the testimony. 
There having a preliminary showing before the court that the 
eases were negotiated by Doheny on behalf of the defendants and as 
their agent, and that those matters were the very matters brought for | 
nvestigation before the Senate committee, are not convinced that | 
the court’s ruling was erroneous. There can be no question but that 
the declarations of an officer or agent of a corporation, even though 
they consist of a narrative of past facts, may, under appropriate cir- 
cumstances, be admitted in evidence against 


been 


we 





the corporation, nor does | 
the admissibility of such declarations necessarily depend upon the 
length of time that has elapsed between the occurrences and the 
declarations. (10 R. C. L. 978.) Clearly, if any officer of the de- 


fendant corporations was authorized to bind them by declarations after 


the event, it was Doheny. As president of both companies, he had 
negotiated the agreements and had executed the same. The scheme to 
pay for tankage facilities construction and fuel oil by Government 
royalty oil originated with him and Fall. He was the dominating 


figure and the administrative officer by whom the business of the cor- 
porations was conducted, and acts done by him within the scope of 
the corporate powers were presumably duly authorized. At the time 
when the declarations were made there were pending transactions 
between the plaintiff and the defendants to which the declarations were 
pertinent, for the contracts and leases were in active operation and 
their validity was being investigated by the Senate committee. The 
defendants were interested in vindicating the contracts, and it was 
to their interest to show that the $100,000 transaction was a purely 
personal one and in no way related to the procurement of the con- 

The declarations were also against the interest of the declarant | 
and no other means of obtaining the evidence were available to the 
plaintiff, 


Among the cases tending to support the ruling of the trial court 
are Chicago v. 


tracts. 


Greer (9 Wall. 726); Xenia Bank v. Stewart (114 | 
U. S. 224); Fidelity & Deposit Co. v. Courtney (186 U. S. 342); | 
Joslyn v. Cadillac Automobile Co. (177 Fed. 868); C., B. & Q. R. R. 
Co. vw. Coleman (18 Ill 298). In Rosenberger v. H. KB. Wilcox M. 
Co. (145 Minn, 408) the court said: “The fact that this trans- 
action oceurred some time after the contract of sale of the stock, | 
and that the statement was an admission as to facts existing when | 
the contract was made, is not decisive. An agent of a corporation, | 


if acting within the scope of his authority, may make an admission 
in behalf of the corporation as to a past transaction, 
natural person or his authorized agent may do so.” 

It is contended that the act of June 4, 1920, conferred upon the 
Secretary of the Navy ample authority to enter into the exchange 
contracts of April and December, 1922. We can not think that by 
tne use of the word “exchange” in the act which was a rider to 
the appropriation bill of June 4, 1920, it was the intention of Con- 
gress to bestow upon the Secretary of the Navy power to dispose of 
the oil products of the naval reserves in the manner in which it 
was done in the contracts and leases here in question. The act, after 
giving the Secretary possession of the naval reserve lands, etc., 
authorized him “to conserve, develop, use, and operate the same in 
his discretion, directly, or by contract, lease, or otherwise, and to 
use, store, exchange, or sell the oil and gas products thereof, and 
those from all reyalty oil from lands within the reserves, for the 
benefit of the United States. * * * Provided further, That such 
sums as have been or may be turned into the Treasury of the United 
States from royalties on lands within the naval petroleum reserves 
prior to July 1, 1921, not to exceed $500,000, are hereby made avail- 
able for this purpose until July 1, 1922.” The power to lease, fol- 
lowing as it does the authority to conserve, was evidently to be used 
a8 a protective measure to prevent drainage of the naval reserve 





just as a 


| prior to June 
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lands from adjacent oil drilling 
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The power to sell so conferred nee 


essarily carried with it the legal obligation to turn Into the Treas 
ury of the United States the proceeds of sales If anywhere in the 
act there is authority to justify the execution of the contracts and 
leases in question here, it must be found in the word “ exchange.” 
The opinion of the Judge Advocate General of the Navy was that 
the authority thus granted to exchange was “ unrestricted,” which 
could only mean that the Secretary of the Navy would exchange 
all oil in the naval reserve and all royalty oils for any purpose 
for which he saw fit. The defendants do not go so far as that. They 
assume that the authority to exchange is limited to exchanges for 
fuel reserve purposes We find nothing In the act which imposes 
such a limitation and we think it clear that the word “ exchange 
embraces either the broad authority which was found by the Judge 
Advocate General, or that the intention was te limit the exchange 
by the words of the accompanying proviso “ not exceeding $500,000,” 
and that the exchange intended was an exchange of crude oi! fo 
fuel ofl for the current use of the Navy, the then existing depots « 
fuel ofl for current use having been authorized by express acts of 
Congress. The act of June 4, 1920, bestows no express authority 
to create fuel depots. If the power to exchange be extended beyond 
exchange for current fue! oil or facilities for the storage of royalty 
oils not to exceed $500,000, there is no limit to it 

There can be no middle ground. Either the intention that 

| the power was thus to be limited or it was absolutely without i 
and under it the Secretary of the Navy might have exchanged « le 
oil for battleships or airplanes, or anything else which he deemed to 
be of benefit to the Navy, and all this in addition to the millior ! 
tracted to be extended for the storage facilities at Pearl Ha d 
the filling of the same, the total estimate for which, according to the 
testimony of Admiral Robison, was $103,000,000 As early as August 
31, 1842, Congress, under its constitutional authority to provide and 
maintain a Navy, enacted that “the Secretary of the Navy may 
establish in such places as he may deem necessary sultable depots of 
coal and other fuel for the supply of steamships of war” (Rev. Stat. 
1552). On March 4, 1913 (37 Stats. 893), on account of the stab 
lishment of fuel depots by the Secretary of the Navy, which had sub 
sequently been abandoned, Congress, on the recommendation of the 
Ifouse Committee on Naval Affairs, “in the interest of economy” re- 
pealed section 1552, Revised Statutes, and at the same time made an 
appropriation for the completion of a coaling plant and oll tanks at 
Pearl Harbor. Thereafter annual appropriations were made for fuel 
ofl storage at varions points, the largest appropriation for that pur 


pose being $200,000. For the year 1921 an appropriation of $1,000,000 


for storing oj] at Pearl Harbor was requested by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy, but the request was denied 
and no appropriation for that purpose was made for that year Nor 


was any made for any subsequent year, obviously for the reason that 
none was applied for. 


It is not conceivable that by the rider to the appropriation bill 
Congress intended in that casual way to surrender its legislative fune- 
tions as to the control and disposition of the naval oil reserves and 


the establishment of fuel-oil depots for the Navy, to revolutionize the 
established method of transacting the public business of the United 
States, and to repeal, so far as they relate to the oll reserves, sections 
8732 and 3753, Revised Statutes, and 6884, 6885, 6886, and 
6873, Compiled Statutes of 1918, which forbid the making of contracts 
to bind the Government the appropriated 
unless otherwise specifically provided, and section 3709, 
utes, which makes competitive bidding and advertising 
to the making of all such contracts, and sections 3617 and 3618 of 
Revised Statutes, which makes it obligatory to turn into the Treasury 
of the United States all proceeds of sales of royalty oils, as was done 
4, 1920, and as was expressly provided by the act of 
February 1920. If such had been the intention, it is but reasonable 
to assume that it would have been expressed in terms so clear 
exclude al! doubt. 


sections 


beyond amount therefor 
Revised Stat- 


indispensable 


or 
-, 


as to 
The construction placed upon the act by the officers 
of the Government to whom were delegated the powers conferred 
thereby of no valne as indicating the meaning of the act. The 
evidence ts that the Secretary of the Interior and the representatives 
of the Department of the Navy, who were most interested and active in 
furthering the Pearl Harbor scheme, were doubtful of their 
to engage in it and intentionally refrained from giving out 
tion concerning the same and withheld from Members 
knowledge of their action through fear that they would 
trouble from Congress. Clearly any such contract ts illega! unless 
made in pursuance of authority previously given by Congress. 


is 


authority 
informa 
c 


of meress 


encounter 


It is no answer to these considerations to say that the contracts 
were beneficial and that the United States received full value for 
every dollar expended thereunder. Said the court in Filor United 
States (76 U. 8. 45): “ The officers at Key West did not represent 


the United States except in their military capacity, though assuming 
to do so. In signing the agreement and in taking possession of the 
premises claimed by the petitioners they acted on their own respon- 
sibility. Their unauthorized acts can not estop the Government from 
insisting upon their invalidity, however beneficial they may have proved 
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to the United Stat If the petitioners are entitled to compensation | 
for the use of the property they must seek it from Congress.” 

The defendants, referring to the fact that the record contains no 
finding that th ontracts or leases were harmful or that the Govern- 
ment was dam d thereb contend that the suit may not be main- 
tained i t 1 of pecuniary damage to the United States. 
fo that we can not agre As indicating pecuniary damage the trial 

, d i attention to the fact that the Government had for a 
period « IS yen parted with possession of the oil and petroleum 
j luet its naval oil reserves, and had been deprived of its right 

more valuable contracts and leases than those which were 
ma vith the defendants and to obtain the benefits of competi 
tion ies ind passing by those considerations as not necessarily 
wertinent to the i t! court based its decree upon the right of 
t i ‘ tates to be restored to the use and possession of its naval 
oil \ which through fraud, undue favoritism, and misconduct 
of it licers had Seen relinquished to private enterprises We think 
he ground so taken by the trial court was justified. Applicable to 
this « ion are the authorities cited later in this opinion on the 
lestio the obligation of the United States te accord the defend- 
i e In Ileckman v. United States (224 U. 8. 413, 439), upon 
he ight of tl United States to invoke the equity jurisdiction of its 
{ t! rt a It was not essential that it should have a 
| in t controve \ In United States v. Carter 
(PIT 1 oni it was held that the fact that the United States had 
i p iiary damage from a fraud committed against it did 
n pres i ) ry, In Tlamme chmidt United States (265 U. 8. 
182, 185 t ( f Justice said: “ To conspire to defraud the United 
irily to cheat the Government out of property or 
mon t t also means to interfere with or obstruct one of its 
} f ernme il functions by deceit, craft, or trickery, or at least 
by i tha » dishonest It is not necessary that the Govern 
I t ill 81 i to property or pecuniary loss by the fraud, 
but only that i egitimate official action and purpose shall be defeated 
by misrepresentation, chicane, or the overreaching of those charged 
with car out the governmental Intention.” 

We are unable to affirm the court below in holding that the United 
States, in o to obtain the relief which it sought, is required to 
cl i the defendants with the sums which they expended under the 

| co a ind in holding applicable to the case the maxim 
that he who seek juity must do equity. That maxim is as old as 
equity itself and is of almost universal application. It means that 
} who s the aid of an equitable court subjects himself to the 
imposition of such terms as the settled principles of equity requires 
Kut ti maxim is only a guiding principle and not an exact rule 
go nin ill cases, Hanson rv, Keating (8 Jur, 949). 

In that case the vice chancellor said: “It is a rule which per se can 
by no possibility decide what the rights of the defendant are. It only 
raises the question what equity, if any, the defendant has against the 
plaintif® in the circumstances of the case to which the rule is sought to 
be applied.” And it is held that the maxim is restricted to cases where 
the plaintiff? is wholly without remedy at law and is entirely dependent 
upon a suit in equity f relief. (Gilliat vr. Lynch, 2 Leigh 493; Scott 

Seott, IS Gratt. 150; Dranga v. Rowe, 127 Cal. 506.) Here the 
plaintifY had a remedy at law, but resorted to equity to avoid a mul- 
tiplicity of suits. It is well settled also that the maxim is not ap- 
plicable in the case of a suit by the United States to vindicate its 
dominion over the public lands and to avail itself of substantial rights 
I r statutory provision In United States v. Trinidad Coal Co. (137 
U.S. 160, 170), Mr, Justice Harlan said: “If the defendant is entitled, 
upon a cancellation of the patents fraudulently and illegally obtained 
from the United States, in the name of others for its benefit, to a 


return of the moneys furnished to its agents in order to procure such 
! must assume that Congress will make an appropriation for 
that purpose when it becomes necessary to do so, The proposition that 
the defendant having violated a publie statute in obtaining public lands 
that were 


Patents, we 


dedicated to other purposes can not be required to surrender 
them until it has been reimbursed the amount expended by it in pro- 
ng the legal title is not within the reason of the ordinary rule that 
one who seeks equity must do equity; and if sustained would interfere 


curl 


with the prompt and efficient administration of the public domain.” 
In Heckman United States (224 U. 8. 418, 447), Mr. Justice Hughes, 
answering the contention that there should be equitable restoration 
before enforcement of the law in a case involving the violation of 
statutory restrictions on the alienation of Indian lands, said: “ The 


effectiveness of the acts of Congress is not thus to be destroyed. 


restric 


The 
tions were set forth in public laws and were matters of general 
knowledge ‘hose who dealt with the Indians contrary to these provi- 
not entitled to that they should keep the land if the 
price is not repaid, and thus frustrate the policy of the stat- 
ute Causey v. United States (240 UU. 8. 899, 402), Mr. Justice 
Van D after observing that the public lands are held in trust 
for all the people, and that in providing for their disposal Congress has 
sought interest of the whole country by opening them 
to entry suid: “And when a suit brought to 


sions are insist 


pure hase 
In 
vanter, 
to advance the 


under restrictions, is 
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annul a patent obtained in violation of these restrictions the purpose 
is not merely to regain the title, but also to enforce a public statute 
and maintain the policy underlying it. Such a unit is not within the 
reason of the ordinary rule that a vendor suing to annul a sale fraudu- 
lently induced must offer and be ready to return the consideration re- 
ceived. That rule, if applied, would tend to frustrate the policy of the 
public land laws; and so it is held that the wrongdoers must restore 
the title unlawfully obtained and abide the judgment of Congress as to 
whether the consideration paid shall be refunded.” In line with the 
foregoing decisions are Washington Sec. Co. v. United States (23 
U. S. 76); United States v, Poland (251 U. S. 221), and Diamond 
Coke & Coal Co. v. Payne (271 Fed. 362). 

To the proposition that the equitable claims of the Government 
appeal to the conscience of a chancellor with no greater force than 
do those of private citizens under like circumstances, the defendants 
cite, among other cases, United States v. Stinson (197 U. S. 200) 
and United States v. The Thekla (266 U. 8S. 328). In the first of 
these cases a suit was brought by the United States to set aside pat 


ents alleged to have been fraudulently acquired. The decision was 
that in such a suit the Government is subjected to the same rules 
as is an individual respecting the burden of proof, quantity and 


character of evidence, and presumptions of law and fact, and that in 
a case of that kind equity will protect the rights of an innocent pur- 
for value and without notice. In the second case a libel had 
been filed by the owners of the Luckenbach against the bark Thekla 
for damages resulting from a collision. The owners of the bark filed 
a cross libel. The United States became a party libellant as owne: 


chaser 


pro hac vice of the Luckenbach and made claim thereto and filed a 
stipulation to pay any amount awarded against that vessel by the 
final decree. Concerning the effect of the claim and the stipulation 


the Supreme Court said: ‘“‘ When the United States comes into court 
to assert a claim it so far takes the position of a private suitor as to 


agree by implication that justice may be done with regard to the 
subject matter. The absence of legal liability in a case where but 
for its sovereignty it would be liable does not destroy the justice of 
the claim against it.’ The propositions involved in those cases are 
not in dispute here. But the defendants cite also cases such as 
United States v. Debell (227 Fed. 775) and United States v. Midway 
Northern Oil Co. (232 Fed. 619), which ‘apply the equitable maxim 
to the United States when it resorts to equity in suits of the kind 


there involved. There can be no doubt that where a patent to public 
land has been acquired by fraud and the patentee has conveyed the 
Iand to an innocent purchaser for value the remedy of the United 
States is to to a suit in equity to set aside the patent, the 
patent having been issued in due and proper form and under authority 
law as attested by the action of the officials of the land office 
In so doing the Government being required to seek equitable retief, 
must as incident thereto deal equitably with defendants who in good 
faith have acquired title from the patentee, and there can he no doubt 
that in a suit brought by the United States for accounting against 
trespassers who entered upon public lands in good faith through a 
mistake of law and in the belief that they could acquire title 
under the mineral laws, the plaintiff will be required to do equity. 
But in the present case, although the suit is in form a suit to cancel 
leases of the public domain, the United States is not seeking equity. 
It is but fulfilling its duty to protect the public domain and to compe! 
compliance with fundamental laws of the United States. To do what 
the defendants here claim to be equity would be to require the court 
to exercise functions which belong to the legislative branch of the 
Government, to legalize demands founded upon violations of the laws 
of the United States, and to make judicial disposition of the public 
resources of the United States, 

To hold in the present case that the defendants have equities which 
demand the protection of the court would be to ignore the fundamental 
distinction between cases brought to determine rights as between the 
United States and citizens depending upon contracts made under the 
authority of the laws of the United States and cases in which the con 
tracts have been made without authority of law or in violation thereof. 

In the Floyd Acceptances (74 U. 8S. 666, 680) it was said: “ Our 
statute books are filied with acts authorizing the making of contracts 
with the Government through its various officers and departments, 
but in every instance the person entering into such a contract must 
look to the statute under which it is made, and see for himself that 
his contract comes within the terms of the law.”” That doctrine is 
exemplified in numerous decisions: Whiteside ». United States (9% 
U. 8. 247); Hooe v. United States (218 U. 8. 822): Chase v. United 
States (155 U. 8. 489); Sutton v. United States (256 U. 8. 575). 

Credit for moneys expended by the Petroleum Co. in drilling and 
operating oil wells and making improvements on Naval Reserve No. 
1 could be allowed only on the theory that said corporation committed 
innocent trespass upon the naval reserve and in good faith expended 
said money and made said improvements. The mala fides of the tres- 
passes, however, follows from the findings of the court beiow. That 
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ot 


such credits could lawfully be decreed only in a case where the tres- 
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established. Pine River Logging Co. v. United States (186 U. 8S. 
979); Wooden Ware Co. v. United States (106 U. 8S. 432); Union 
Naval Stores v. United States (240 U. S. 284). 


The decree of the court below, so far as It awards affirmative relief 


to the United States in ordering the cancellation of the leases and 
contracts and commands the defendants to surrender possession of the 
lands mentioned in the bill of complaint and enjoins them against 
respassing thereon or removing property therefrom, is affirmed. That 


tion of the decree which directs that the defendants be credited 
ith the cost price of the storage facilities for crude-oil products 
Pearl Harbor and the cost price of the fuel oil contents thereof 
nd the actual expenditures of money in drilling and putting on pro 
duction any wells drilled under the leases is reversed, and the cause 
remanded to the court below for further proceedings in accordance 


with the foregoing opinion. 

(Indorsed:) Opinion. Filed January 4, 1926. 
F. D. MoncKron, 
Pact P. O'BRIEN, 


Clerk, 


By Deputy Clerk. 


MONUMENT 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by Hon. CHartres L. 
ABERNETHY, Member of Congress from North Carolina, at Farm- 
ville, N. C., on November 19, 1925, upon the occasion of the 
unveiling of a monument to Maj. Benjamin May, a Revolu- 
tionary hero and patriot 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The address is as follows: 


rO MAJ. BENJAMIN MAY 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS UNVEILING MONUMENT MAJ. BENJAMIN MAY, A REVOLUTIONARY 
HERO AND PATRIOT, BY HON. CHARLES L. ABERNETHY, MEMEPER OF CON- 
GRESS FROM NORTH CAROLINA, AT FARMVILLE, N. C., ON NOVEMBER 19, 


Ladies and gentlemen, the great and successful men of history are 
commonly made by the great occasions they fill. They are those who 
faith and vision to meet the occasion and measure up to it. 
is encouraging to note that North Carolina is beginning to write 
and to make known to the world that we have a place 
in the galaxy of States no less worthy than the others. 

Since the year 1808 a patriot and Revolutionary hero has rested in 
unmarked and the has remained to the North Caro- 
lina Historical Society and his descendants under the auspices of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution this day to erect a 
and tablet that future generations may profit by the example of the 


have 


it 


histor y 


an grave, task 


life of so great and good a man. 

It has fallen to my lot to speak to you to-day of this hero, Maj. 
Renjamin May. sorn in Scotland, on March 17, 1736, and died 
August, 1808. He moved to this country as a young man and settled 


in the upper part of Pitt County. 
6, 


He married Mary Tison, born April 
1748, and died January, 1800, and there was born of this marriage, 


Benjamin May, William May, James May, John May, Polly May, Clara | 


May, and Sally May, and others whose names I have been unable to 
verify. Benjamin May, the second, married Penelope Grimes, and 
from the records of a division of his lands there were the following 
children: Nancy May, who married William Williams; Turner May, 
John May, James May, Polly May, who married Jesse Speight; Patsey 
May, Louisa May, Benjamin May, the third; Penelope May, who mar- 
ried Moses Tison. Benjamin May, the third, who married Mary A. B. 
Williams, and from this marriage there were born the following chil- 
William May, Martha May, Mary May, Penelope May, and Benja- 
min May, the fourth. 

It is not my purpose to undertake to run down the various lines of 
descent, as I have not the information at hand and it would be im- 
possible for me to get it correct, but I have contented myself by giving 
you the names of some of the descendants as I have them and shall 
leave the tracing of the other lines of descent to those who have the 
family records and data at their disposal. I would suggest, however, 
in this connection, while there are so many descendants of this illus- 
trious man present, that an association should be formed to complete 
the various lines of descent. 

Major May was a justice of the peace, a captain of the militia of 
Pitt County, a member of the committee of safety of Pitt County, a 
patroller, a major in the Revolutionary Army with a fine military record, a 
member of the Provincial Congress of North Carolina held at Halifax 
in 1776, in which Congress he made a most splendid record. He lived 
in a day that tried men’s souls. A conspicuous service rendered by 
him in addition to his great military service was on the committee 
of safety for the county of Pitt. In all our history there had been 
nothing like these committees of safety, born of necessity, originating 
in the political and economic confusion of the time, they touched the 
lives of the people in their most intimate affairs, and gradually ex- 
tended their jurisdiction until they assumed to themselves the func- 
tions of government. Governor Martin characterized them ag “ ex- 
traordinary tribunals.” In every respect they were extraordinary, in- 
surrectionary, and revolutionary. 

Il commend to those present who have not done so to read the ac- 
counts of the meetings of this committee in the Colonial records. It 
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has been said of these that neither Ith 


committees Ww nor position 
could purchase immunity from their inquisition; neither poverty nor 
obscurity was accepted as an excuse for disobedience. Social and « 
mercial ostracism was the favorite weapon used to enforce the decrees 
of the committee, and few there were with spirit and courage to with 
stand it, 

It was in Martinborough on October 4, 1774, that returns showed 
that Mr. May, with others, wags elected as a member of the committee 
of safety. Probably the most important meeting of this committee 
was July 1, 1775. The document which was spread upon the minutes 

f the meeting was a veritable declaration of independence. It is a 
document breathing the spirit of free men, yet couched in language 
that could not offend the King, yet serving him with notice of their 
rights guaranteed loyal subjects. It is a masterpiec as a great 
diplomatic state document d deserves to be placed amor! ether great 
documents of history proclaiming human right It reads as follow 

“We, the freeholders and inhabitants of the county of Pitt and 
town of Martin, being deeply affected with the present alarming state 
of this Province and of all America, do resolve that we will pay all 
due allegiance to His Majesty King George the Third. and nd or 
to continue the succession of his crown in the illustrious H 
Hanover as by law established against th present or ar fut 
wicked ministry or arbitrary set of men whatsoever, at the sa t 
we are determined to assert our rights as men and sensible that by 
the late acts of Parliament the most valuable liberti id ivi 
leges of America are invaded and endeavor to be violated and de 
stroyed, and that under God the preservation of them d ’ on a 
firm union of the inhabitants and a sturdy, spirited observation of t 
resolution of the General Congress, being shocked at the cruel 
now acting in the Massachusetts Bay and determined never to become 
slaves to any power upon earth, we do hereby agree and associat 
under all types of religion, honor, and regard for posterity that we 
will adopt and endeavor to execute the measures which the General 
Congress now sitting at Vhiladelphia conclude on for preserving our 
constitution and opposing the execution of the several arbitrary illegal 
acts of the British Parliament, and that we will readily observe the 
directions of our general committee for the purpose aforesaid he 


preservation of peace and good order and security of individuals and 
private property.” 


Again on August 23, 1775, there were 77 persons, as representing 
the committee of safety of Pitt County, gave to the world the follow 
ing great declaration of principles: 

“The subscribers professing our allegiance to the King, and ac 
knowledging the constitutional executive powers of government, do 
solemnly profess and testify and deciare, that we do absolutely be 


lieve that neither the Parliament of Great Britain nor any member or 
constituent branch thereof have a right to impose taxes upon these 
colonies to regulate the internal policy thereof, and that all attempts, 
by fraud or force, to establish and 
are violations of the security 
be resisted to the utmost, 


uch claims and 
of the and 
and that the people of this Province, singly 


and collectively, are bound by the 


exercise powers 


peace and people ought to 


acts and resolutions of the Conti 
nental and Provincial Congresses, because in both they are freely repre 
sented by persons chosen by themselves, and we do solemnly and sin 
cerely promise and engage, under the sanction of virtue, honor, and 


the sacred love of liberty and our country, to maintain and support 
all and every the acts, resolutions, and regulations of the Continental 
and Provincial to the utmost of our power and abilities. 
In testimony whereof we have hereto set our hands, this 23d day of 


August, 1775. 


Congresses 


While Mr. May took a conspicuous part in these meetings of the 
committee of safety, and as a patroller he felt the call to arms, and 
his wisdom, sagacity, and courage fitted him as a leader in the War 


of Independence. 

of a company. 
The field return of the 

general muster the 


He as early as 1773 had been chosen as a captain 


regiment of militia for Pitt 
18th day of November, 


County at a 


1773, designates Company 


No. 6, Benjamin May, captain; Jacob Tison, lieutenant; and James 
May, ensign. In this company there were 3 sergeants, 3 corporals, 
1 drummer, 53 under arms, 9 absent; making a total of 72 in the 


company. ( 
On the 17th day of July, 1775, the committee of safety of Pitt 
County accepted the various companies and their officers and one of 


the companies was organized with Benjamin May, captain; Samuel 
Truss, lieutenant; and Thomas Wallace, ensign. 
At a council held at Kingston the 30th day of July, 1779, it was 


resolved that the governor be advised to appoint Edward Salter, lieu- 
tenant colonel; Benjamin May, first major; and John Enloe, second 
major in the Pitt Regiment. 

On November 12, 1776, the members returned as elected to the 
Provincial Congress from Pitt County were as follows: Messrs. Ben- 
jamin May, William Robson, James Gorham, George Evans, and Ed- 
ward Salter. 

In the Provincial Congress Mr. May was one of the appointed ones 
to receive, procure, and purchase firearms for the use of the troops 
under certain regulations connected therewith, 
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REED] is entitled to the floor. 





iH ! 1 his « try with distinction and honor. 
\ nd in Wheeler's North Carolina history that Benjamin May 
1 member the senate from Pitt County for the years 1809, 
1819, 1811, and 1812 Renjamin M was a member of the house 

f common the veal 1804, 1805, 1807, 1809 Whether this was 
Mai. Benfamin May or his son, Benjamin May, I do not know. 

In civil lif M May was a large landowner and also a large 
Inve o r The records, deeds, bills of sale, and old papers and } 
receipt found in the possession of some of his descendants are most | 
interestin and evidence his great activity in civil life. He was 
enalled upon the personal representative to settle many estates for 
his ne 0 One very interesting document in the form of an un 

i morandum, that has withstood the ravages of time, came to 
light In my search among old papers, and it may interest you as his 
a lant It is as follows: 

1 barrel brandy to Ben May. .----.~ Senile ---. 12—19-—6 
] barrel brandy to Pen May . hanaeed a 
6% liong brandy Ben Riland__. ~~. ¥ ineahaiieldeties 1O- 3-5 
65 barrels corn to Samuel Alberson d a en 
5 barrel ru to Josiah Bundy ___-..-- snaciiesitil ainanceas 25 
Arthur Forbes Sa ceceeitiekcas a 

I give this information without comment other than to say that 
th have been considerable changes in the times, 

Another pricele document found among his old papers is a mili- 
ta comn ion signed by Gov. Benjamin Smith in blank. All that 
Major May had to do was to fill In the blanks The blank commission 
has the governor's genuine signature and that of his private secretary, 

d also the great seal of the State already affixed to it. What greater 
confidence could be bestowed on any man, and by the governor, cap- 
tain, seneral, and commander in chief. 

Major May made a last will and testament, but I have been unable 
to find the original or any copy of it extant. The burning of the 
courthouse in Pitt County destroyed many valuable records pertaining 
to th great man I found recorded in book M, page 251, register of 
deeds’ office for Pitt County, a deed of gift from Major May to his son, 
he nin May, jr., dated March 25, 1790, and the record of division 
of the lands of Benjamin May in 1818, which is recorded in the 
register of deeds’ office for Pitt County and can be found there, and | 
which gives the names of his children, which is evidently the division 
of the lands of Benjamin May, jr 

I have run across an old receipt which will be of interest to Major 
May's descendants It is as follows: 

|| the undernamed subscribers, have each of us received of 
Renjamin May, William May. and James May, executors of Benjamin 
May, deceased, the sum of $1,000 in full for legacies left our wives 
in said Benjamin May, deceased, will and in full for all the residue 
of said estate that was coming to each of them. We also agree that if 
ever any debts ever comes against the estate of said deceased to pay 
our proportionable part of whatsoever they should pay. Given under 
our hands and seals this 10th day of February, 181. 

“(Sioned) Sam VINES fsmau.] 
“TAMES ALBRITTON. [SEAL.] 
“JOHN JOINER. [srau.] 
“JAMES STANTON. [SRAL.] 
“Ww. McKINNEY. [smaL.]” 

Malor May, from the best records obtainable, died in 1808. We 
know from the receipts given by his sons-in-law to his executors that 
it was prior to February 10, 1810 

There are other documents and records pertaining to Major May 
but it is not practical to give them to you in this address. I have 


only dealt with what I consider the most important ones I have been 
enabled to 
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SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, YAKIMA PROJECT, WASH. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid 
before the Senate a communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation, fiseal year 1927, for the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Reclamation [Yakima project (Kittitas division), 
Washington: For continuation of construction and incidental 
operations], in amount $2,000,000; which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

THE WORLD COURT 

The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the considera- 
tion of Senate Resolution 5, providing for adhesion on the part 
of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, and 
the adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, with reservations, 


(Ss. DOC. 42) 


| advocating 


| has been almost universally extended in this body. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri {Mr. 
[Mr. REED of Missouri yielded to Mr. Gorr and several 
other Senators to present reports from committees and to in- 
troduce bills, which appear under the proper headings. ] 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I think, Mr. President, the inter- 
ruptions to present routine morning business illustrate the ne- 
cessity for a morning hour in the Senate: but I am glad to 


| yield to my colleagues for their accommodation, of course. 


Mr, President, on yesterday I sent to the desk and had read 
as a part of my remarks an article written by Andrew Carnegie, 
two propositions: First, that the United States 
never ought to have set up its independence and rebelled against 
King George IIT, and, second, that we must, in the course of 
things, go back under the British flag. When I sent the article 
to the desk I stated to the Senators who are conducting this 
fight for entrance into the court that I was wearied with speak- 
ing, and that I was entirely willing to have the article printed 
in the Recorp if the Senate could be adjourned, so that I could 


| resume the floor this morning, after having had a night’s rest. 


My suggestion was refused. Therefore I allowed the reading 
of the article to continue, simply because I was not physically 
able, without great suffering, to occupy the fleor and finish my 
remarks at that time. 

Mr. President, the request I made was for a courtesy which 
It was 
extended in this debate to one Senator who desired to speak 
on three different occasions; he was indulged. It is always 
extended when the spirit that ought to prevail in the Senate 
is adhered to. 

The article I had read from the desk, which was exactly the 
same though I had read it myself, is an article of the 
utmost importance in my opinion. In the opinion of the censor 
of the Senate it may have been unimportant. That is a dif- 
ference of intellectual slant and perhaps of intellectual ca- 
pacity. It is important because the money of Andrew Carnegie, 
who advocated our reentrance into the British Empire, is now 
at this moment being employed to put over this measure now 
before the Senate. It is employed, of course, outside of the 
Senate in attempting to create sentiment. It is important 
because he originated a large number of societies in Europe 
that have consistently advocated the doctrine of internation- 
alism ever since this article was written and those associations 
were formed. It is important because the lawyers employed 
by his money to-day are among those who are the most earnest 
advocates of internationalism. It is, in my opinion, I will not 
say the origin but one of the principal sources of this move- 
ment which to-day threatens our country. . 

The Vice President on last evening delivered himself over 
the radio. I do not intend to attack the Vice President from 
this floor. He has no opportunity to reply, and when I see 
fit to attack a man in debate I always want to do it where 
he can answer. It would, in my opinion, be indecent to attack 
him from the floor, and I leave to his sense of decency whether 
it was decent for him to have attacked me over the radio last 
night when I was not present. That, of course, is a matter of 
taste. Every man has his code of honor and his code of 
ethics, and we must all decide those questions for ourselves. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Missouri will 
permit me to make a brief statement, as a matter of fact, I 
had reference to an article which was read at the request of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp], and did not have 
in mind at all the article which was read at the request of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then, Mr, President, you have been 
very indifferently and improperly reported by all of the news- 
papers, for I read in the press of this morning a statement 
which contains my name. I am glad, however, to have the 
Vice President make that statement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just one moment. What I wanted 
to call attention to, and which it is proper I should call atten- 
tion to, is a statement of fact made to the country. I read it: 


I am speaking to an intelligent audience. You understand what it 
means to have individuals stop the wheel from turning. There are 
110,000,000 people vitally interested in the tax bill, and when such a 
piece of legislation is before a great body like our United States Senate 
you should not permit a man to go up there and read magazine articles, 
newspapers, or something else irrelevant. 


That is practically an assertion that the tax bill was before 
the Senate, and that it was held up by the reading of the 
article which I sent to the desk. That statement of fact I 
can not allow to go unchallenged. The tax bill was not before 
the Senate. The tax bill was not reported to the Senate until 


as 
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this morning. The tax bill was not held up one second by the 
reading of that or one second by anything I have said 
or done. It would be well for the supercritics of this country 
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to know a little about what they are talking about before they | 


fulminate in the air, a habit which seems to have fastened upon 
some of them. 

Mr. President, not only is it true that I have not held up 
the tax bill, but although I had three important amendments 
for which I desired to gain the consideration of the committee, 
when the committee informed me that they were practically 
ready to report IL consented to waive consideration of my 
amendments by the committee before the report came in, with 
the understanding that after the report was made I could then 
have some consideration given by the committee to these amend- 
ments, and they could be reported as committee amendments 
on the floor without delaying the bill a moment. 

I want to see a tax bill passed—I will not say the particular 
one reported, for I assume it may be amended on the floor and 
I may desire to offer amendments—but I want to see it passed ; 
and if it is held up from consideration on this present day it 
is because the proponents of the World Court, the league court, 
insist that the league debate shall take precedence of the 
tax bill. 

We who are for a tax bill are willing to lay aside the World 
Court proposition and proceed this morning to the reading of 
the revenue measure. I will yield the floor at this moment to 
the chairman of the Finance Committee to take up the tax bill, 
if he will move to take it up for consideration; and I can 
hardly conceive of a proposition that would be accepted with 
more joy by the Members of the Senate than my proffer of 
leaving the floor in order to get up this bill. 

You who are for the tax bill, you people who want to lift 
the burdens from the taxpayer, have but to rise in your places 
at this moment and accept my proposition; and I pause for a 
reply. 

No reply having been made, the distinguished champion of 
this measure sitting here as mum as the proverbial oyster, 
but with a much more intelligent expression of countenance, I 
charge that the responsibility for delaying the tax bill is 
upon those who will jeopardize the passage of that great meas- 
ure in time to relieve the people. It is not upon those of us 
who say that we have done without a league court ever since 
Adam was a boy, that this particular court has been in ex- 
istence a good while, that we have struggled along without it, 
and that we could still postpone entering this foreign court 
to submit America’s interests to a body of foreigners long 
enough to relieve the American people without doing any great 
violence to this Nation’s future. 

If we want time to debate this measure—and, Mr. President, 
we propose to occupy all the time necessary, and no more than 
is necessary—we will debate it. When it is proposed to re- 
verse the policies of Washington, and Jefferson, and Lincoln, to 
reverse our national policies as they have existed from the 
first, when it is proposed to embroil this country in the wars 
and contests of Europe, the question is of sufficient importance 
to warrant a reasonable debate. That debate we intend to 
have, but you can have it after the tax bill is passed if you 
want it; and again I say, if you want the tax bill considered, 
say so now and I will yield the floor; and if there be delay 
in passing that bill. let the responsibility rest where it should— 
on those who prefer internationalism to relief of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator refers to me, I for one am 
in favor of disposing of the World Court proposition before 
we take up the tax bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand perfectly that my 
friend is, and I have no criticism of him; but I hope and 
I know that the Senator from Alabama will not criticize me 
for insisting that we have the right to full debate of the 
World Court proposition. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I agre* to that: and we have debated this 
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question since the 1st of December, and I think two or three | 


days more will give every Senator here ample time to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Perhaps. Yesterday we debated it, 
and while we were debating it my good friend took something 
like an hour of the time in discussing a question which I 
think was utterly irrelevant to that proposition; and I do not 
complain of that. He had the right to do it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And the Senator from Missouri had read an 
essay from Carnegie that is nearly as old as I am. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. That is true. It is nearly as old 
as the Senator, and the Senator is following it lay. The 
Senator is following the torch lighted by Andrew Carnegie 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am following the torch of anybody who 
is leading toward world peace and against war 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, of course: and the Senator 
knows that this will lead toward peac A prophet, standing 
on the heights and looking down the coming centuries, knows 
that this will bring peace. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. When I read this statement I will 
yield to the Senator from New York. I ought to yield to him 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, is not the Senator making 


himself a prophet when he is telling us of the dire evils that 
may come of this thing if we go into the court? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No, I am not making 
a prophet. I am standing on the history of my country, 
her traditions and her policies, and I am challenging 
change of those conditions until it shall be demonstrated that 
the change will be beneficial: and when I find that those 
policies are to be reversed, when I find that it is proposed to 
take the United States into European conflicts, then I am not 
acting as a prophet. I am acting as a patriot. I am not an 
internationalist. Let those who think more of Europe than 
they do of the United States essay the business of prophecy 

In a moment I will yield to the Senator from New York 
Listen to this from Mr. Carnegie. After he had condemned 
the Revolutionary War, after he had condemned the revolu 
tionists, after he bad said that we should go back into the 
sritish Empire, these are the conditions under which he would 
have us go back—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator will permit me right there, I 
listened to the reading of that article, and Mr. Carnegie was 
chiding the British for bringing on the war, and defending the 
colonists for fighting after the war was brought on 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, Mr. President, the article is 
here. It speaks for itself. If my friend could not understand 
that article in any other way than that, then he and I are at 
such utter difference in regard to the meaning of language that 
debate would be useless. But here are the terms under which 
Mr. Carnegie proposed we should come back: 


sir: If 
mn 
the 


Inve 


ul 


Numerous as would be the States comprising the reunited Nation, 
each possessing equal rights, 


still Britain, as the home of the race, 

would ever retain precedence——-first among equals. However great the 

number of children who might sit around her in conncell, there could 
never be but one mother, and that mother, Britain. 

To resolve to enter no federation of the race in which Britain's 

vote would not outweigh all the others combined would be to assign 


to Britain a petty future indeed, since the race can not increase much 


in the United Kingdom and is certain to be soon numbered by bun 
dreds of millions in America. “Think what we lost when we lost 
you,” said a Briton recently to an American “Ah.” replied the 
American, “but just think what we lost.” “What did you lose?” 
“Britain,” was the reply. That was true: the loss was mutual 

as the gain from reunion will be mutual, Each In losing itself will 


regain the other. 


I turn that article over to the construction and defense of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wil! undertake later on to point out the 
language that I referred to in that article. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I hope the Senator will. 

Mr. President, if that article was not treason, then Eugene 


Debs never ought to have been sent to the penitentiary. and 
no “red” ever ought to have been prosecuted in one of our 
courts. 

I yield now, somewhat tardily, to the Senator from 
York [Mr. CopeLanp]. 

Mr. COPELAND. -Mr. President, I sent to the desk to get 
a copy of what the Vice President said a moment ago in reply 
to the Senator from Missouri. I quote: 

If the Senator from Missouri will permit me to make a brief state 
ment, as a matter of fact I had reference to an article which was read 
at the request of the Senator from York [Mr. CoreLanp] and did 
not have in mind at all the article which was read at of 
the Senator from Missouri. 


Those are the words of the Vice President, uttered 10 min- 
utes ago. 


New 


ay 
yew 


the request 


I read from this morning’s Washington Herald an article 
which I had not seen until I came into the Chamber a few 
moments ago: 

Dawes opened the firing immediately after he was announced by 


Gen. James G. Harbord, and said: 
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I id pre] 1a few relevant remarks for this occasion, but after 
listening for an hour and a half this afternoon to the reading of a 

azine article published in 1893, read in the Senate, the remarks 
h comp! left me. 

If 1 were to state here that I propose to read an article, whether 
i is iy ing on the subject or not, as long as I wish, and that I 
prop to take up as much of your time as is possible, my statement 
would taken as a mere joke And if I succeeded in making you 
realize that I was serious, I would hardly expect respect from you. 

i ituation, however, is exactly that through which I have been 
tod rl 3s to be a good time to start a campalgn against it.” 

ir. President, I listened to a speech made by the Vice Presi- 
dent in my city, in which he made an attack on the dignity 


' Senate. 


and he 


In his remarks he held up the Senate to ridi- 
was making what, in effect, seemed like a delib- 
«lermine the influence and the usefulness of 
morning we read that the Vice President is 
sort of attack upon the Senate. 


erute effort to ul 


tii body, Thi 
conutimul 


y the me 


Mr. CARAWAY. In what vear was the Senator's article 
published? Was it 18987 Was that the year the article was 
published? 

Mr. COPELAND. My article? 

Mr. CARAWAY Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. My article, to which possible reference is 
made, was published yesterday, in 1926, some years after 
LSO3 As a matter of fact, I read no article into the Recorp 
yesterday. I sent to the desk certain articles from yesterday's 
papers which, by unanimous consent, are printed in the Recorp, 


but which I did not read and which nobody else read. 

I have no disp to enter into any debate, either with 
the Vice President of the United States or anybody else, as to 
my right and duty as a Senator, but I do resent the inaccurate 

vent of the Vice President made this morning in reply to 
Senator from Missouri, 

REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I shall call attention 
to another influence back of this league court movement. 
Another potential influence is the money and organization of 
international bankers and financiers. It is not hard to dis- 
cover their interest. Between the outbreak of the Huropean 
war and our entrance into the conflict a great group of bank- 
aded by Morgan & Co., became the financial agents of 


sition 


tLe 
Mr 


now 


ers, he 


all the allied powers. Morgan & Co. advanced to these powers 
billions of money at high rates of interest. The policy was 
continued until the close of the war, and is still in active ex- 
istence. The result is that this group of international bankers, 


and others who have been playing a similar game, now hold 
Huropean securities, both national and private, running into 


many thousands of millions of dollars. Naturally, this entire 
group would like to see the securities which they obtained at 
an enormous discount, and which bear excessive rates of inter- 


est, aud which are affected by European conditions, made abso- 
lutely secure. The security will become substantially absolute 
if the United States can be induced to pursue the policies these 
international brokers dictate. 

Among the demands they have made from the first have 
been that the United States should enter the League of Na- 
tions and thus guarantee the political stability and territorial 
integrity of every nation of Europe and Asia. They were 
willing to plunge us into that kind of contract, because our 
signature thereto would have amounted to an indorsement of 
every one of their European securities in the blood of Ameri- 
ca’s sons and by the force of America’s arms. They were 
willing to go to this extremity because the moment the United 
States entered the league the European securities held by this 
brood of note shavers would at once have gone to or far above 
par. 

In consonance with the foregoing scheme they boldly advo- 
cated the cancellation by the United States of all debts owing 
to it by foreign nations. They cried from the housetops that 
the United States was the richest nation on earth, and that 
it conld afford to cancel the indebtedne&Ss due from the poor, 
struggling Buropean powers. But while they thus heartily 
indorsed and advocated the cancellation of the debts due the 
American Republic. not one of them has ever been heard to 
suggest the cancellation of the European debts due the Ameri- 
can international bankers. 

Of course these bankers will understand that if our Gov- 
ernment were to cancel the European indebtedness due to it, 
then every stock and bond held by the bankers would imme- 
diately be enormously enhaneed in value. In order to gain 
this direct advantage they were willing for the Government 
to cancel the Furopean indebtedness, although such a trans- 
action meant the saddling upon the taxpayers of the United 
States of the debt thus canceled, so that our industries, our 
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labor, our prosperity, would be for perhaps a century compelled 
to bear the burden. 

At this very day the same influences are demanding that we 
shall settle the indebtedness of foreign countries upon terms 
which amount almost to repudiation. Recently one of these 
bankers denounced all those who have insisted that foreign 
nations should honestly meet their obligations to America as 
“last centers.” He classified them as Shylocks and consigned 
them to obloquy. At that very time his bank was negotiating 
a loan of $100,000,0000 to a foreign country. The loan bore 
7 per cent interest, was to be discounted 5 per cent, and a com- 
mission paid to the gentleman’s bank of 9 per cent. So that, 
speaking in round numbers, the borrowing country would re- 
ceive only $85,000,000. But it was further stipulated that 
$50,000,000 of the $85,000,000 should be paid back to this banker 
in cancellation of an old debt of $50,000,000, the latter having 
been negotiated upon similar terms or worse than those of the 
loan just made. Accordingly it appears that, deducting the 
discounts and commissions upon the two loans, nearly all of 
the present loan has been absorbed by the present or previous 
discounts and commissions. 

Another influence is an organization created by one Edward 
Bok, That gentleman will be remembered as a native of Hol- 
land. He made his fortune—that is, the part of it which he 
made—publishing a woman’s magazine, and in his own self- 
laudatory autobiography discloses how artfully he managed his 
lady clientele. 

Mr. Bok will be further remembered as the man who offered 
a prize of $100,000 for the best plan to promote world peace 
and advertised widely that all plans would be received and 
pussed upon by a distinguished committee by him selected. 
A partial investigation by Congress disclosed the fact that prob- 
ably not one out of a hundred plans submitted was ever turned 
over to the committee; that the award was made to a certain 
college professor; that the check went through the banks in a 
very peculiar way, leaving a strong inference that its proceeds 
never reached the pocket of the gentleman to whom the prize 
was awarded, Whether that inference be correct or not I do 
not say, but the investigation, although partial, left no doubt 
that the entire scheme was one for the self-glorification of Bok, 
and that it was to all intents and purposes a hoax and fraud. 

In an examination before a committee of the Senate Mr. Bok 
declined to answer certain questions which were to him em- 
barrassing. These questions touched upon the sources of his 
money, the money being employed to control American public 
opinion, Senator Caraway asked this question, after Bok had 
substantially declined to answer: 


I have a perfectly fionest intent to help you present your plan 
without prejudice to the American people. I do not think it is at all 
wrong that you hope that when you yourself find out what America 
thinks that the Senate might do a wise thing. I am not so hopeful as 
you, but I see no reason for utterly despairing. I really think you 
embarrass your friends when you assume the position that you do. 


That is, the refusal to answer. 


We are conceding that you do it with a perfectly honorable and 
honest motive. 


That is, conceding that what he is doing in his propaganda 
is honest, 


Mr. Box. I thank you for that. 
has any interest whatever— 


That is, the amount of money— 


beyond to satisfy a certain curiosity. I can see that if there were any 
other interests with me contributing any part that that would be a 
question of interest. 

Senator Caraway. Well, then, on your theorv that would be only 
so far as to know who they were, and not the amount? 

Mr. Box. Well, but as there is no one else, and it is a purely per- 
sonal matter, I can see no reason for giving amounts. 


Again: 

Senator Caraway. And the amount. 
mind I hope that you will reconsider. 

Mr. Box. As I said, I think you put it in a very courteous and a 


very sympathetic way, Senator, and there is nothing to hide at all, 
except that I feel that that is purely personal with me. The American 


No; I can not see that the amount 


And with that viewpoint in 


people seem to want a chance to give an expression, and I am giving 
it to them, and I am hoping they will. 

Senator Caraway. And it is perfectly proper. 

Mr. Box. Yes. 

Senator Caraway. And therefore do not cast any suspicion upon it 
by not saying how much was spent. 

Mr. Box. I don't think I cast any suspicion on dt, 
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Senator CAnawAy. May 1! suggest this: 








A gentleman recently was 


in high office, and he has a lot of money, and he was asked where 
he got it. He said he got it from one source. It now develops that 
he did not get it from that source, and it has become a tremendously 
ortant question, and there is a suspicion attached to it becaus 
he fact that he declined to reveal the source from which he got it. 
And you know, with your wide experience, that the things that some- 


imes do net appeal to you and me at all may influence the opinions 
of thousands of equally intelligent and equally honest men and women, 
the good way then always, it seems to me, is to reveal every- 
thing The people then know that there is not any sinister motive 
an undue influence or an exorbitant expenditure. Why, it robs 
those people who want to whisper around and stamp out any effort 


suspicions. 
Mr. I 


moneys 


by Suspicions sometimes go farther than arguments. 
that I am not declining to reveal the source of the 


to you frankly it comes from me, and from me 


You se« 
all. I say 


40K 

at 

alone. 
Senator Caraway, I 
Mr. Box. I 


Then after Mr. Bok refused to disclose the amount of money 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] undertook to get from 
Bok a statement of the amount of money he had spent. 
Ile asked him a question, of which I shall only read a part: 

But | bring to your mind, as I attempted before, whether 
were prepared, as a man who has through many years of most 
ficent publicity, reaching into all the land, whether you 
now prepared to say that a person command that mar 
and obligation never under responsi 
bility or Obligation to the public to disclose the extent of the means by 
which he accomplishes it? 


ious of that. 
the 


am cons 


that f 


can not see amount of money has any interest. 


Mr. 
waht to 
you 
ben homes of 
are who can 


velous responsibility should be 


So Mr. Bok took his stand upon his answer and refused to 
disclose the amount of money spent. I shall not encumber the 
Recorp by reading in detail the rest of that testimony. Here 
is a great proponent of this scheme spending so much money 
that he dare not tell how much. I have here upon my desk, and 
if I were filibustering I would read it into the Recorp, one 
circular sent out by this concern which discloses the names 
of people whom they claim are in an organization extending 
over this entire country, reaching into nearly every hamlet and 
village. 

Mr. President, a moment ago I referred to some of the 
bankers who have been concerned and who are concerned in 
trying to drag the United States into Europe. Let me read 
some of these names of men who are in this movement dis- 
tinctly and who also are the principal lenders of money upon 
European securities: 

Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Norman H. Davis, of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Edward T. Stotesbury, of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Edward R. Stettinus, late partner of J. P. 
deceased. 

Dwight W. Morrow, partner in J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Charles M. Schwab. 

Frank A. Vanderlip. 

Elbert H. Gary. 

Julins S. Bache. 

Fred 1. Kent. 

Julius H. Barnes. 

Owen D. Young, president of the General Electric Co. and author of 
the Dawes plan. 


Morgan, who is now 


All of these gentlemen have been decorated by France. I 
have here a list of others, and Senators will find that it em- 
braces nearly all of the leading men who are in the World 
Court movement. There is an entire page of a newspaper 
taken up with a list of decorations. Some of them, of course, 
are decorations conferred upon soldiers for their valor, and 
to that kind of decoration I make no objection. But the 
decorations that have gone to the bankers, to the usurers, and 
to the international pawnbrokers tell the story of their connec- 
tion with the French Government and with this movement. 
That connection and their bonds tell the story. 

Mr. President, I repeat that I asked for an investigation of 
the moneys expended, and it was denied by the proponents of 
the court. They ran from it. They feared it. They did not 
dare permit it. They pretended, as an excuse, that the in- 
vestigation would delay the consideration of this measure. 
That was not their real reason. They feared it would beat the 
measure by arousing the American people. 

Sir, scores of paid agents are employed to deliver lectures 
to create Sentiment in favor of the court. Scores of writers 
are hired to compose misleading articles. Even a justice of 
the Supreme Court was taken from the bench and sent about 
the country on a barnstorming tour, and I would like to know 
how much more salary he gets for his efforts to mislead the 
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Supreme 





American people than he received as a member of the 





Court of the United States. I would like to know how many) 
ministers have been employed and paid. I would not here be 
misunderstood. I do not charge ministers generally with 
being employed and paid 

Most of them undoubtedly are acting in the best of faith 
and without compensation, but I have reason to believe that 
some of the more prominent are in the pay of somebody, advo 
cating for money the abandonment of the policies of George 
Washington 

Mr. President, in response to this sort of propaganda, backed 
and supported, of course, by many earnest individuals, mo 
of them utterly unacquainted with the protocol of the leag 


or the protocol of the court or the origin and powers of 


court, demand is made that we shall at once subscribe our 
hames to an agreement to submit America’s destiny to th 
league court. Appeal is not made to reason and argument but 
to a natural sentiment against war. Indeed, the chief argu 
ment of a distinguished, if not a paid, advocate of the court, 
who has been touring the country, is a description of the pop 
pies on Flanders field, which he copiously waters with tears 
from eyes well trained to weep. 

As I said on yesterday, to the sentiment against war every 
decent human heart responds. The question is not whether 


Wwe are opposed to war. The question is whether by 
ing ourselves in all the controversies of Europe we 
war or get into all of 


embroil 
will escape 


the wars of the world. That is the 
question. The question is whether we shall remain, as we 
did for nearly a century and a half, free from all of the 
bedevilments and intrigues and wars of Europe, and once in 


150 years have been compelled to send our sons to one Flan- 


ders field, or whether we shall send them to many other for 
eign fields where their blood shall add a new crimson to the 
poppies already reddened by the older European conflicts. For 


my part, I prefer the policy which for a century and a half kept 
us out of the embroilments of Europe to a policy which puts 
us into every contact with their problems and involves us in 
their disputes. 

Twice the American people, in the great assizes to which Mr. 
Wilson appealed, have by an overwhelming vote decided that 
the United States shall not enter the League of Nations. 

Oh, Mr. President, there were many arguments in favor of 
entering the League of Nations which can not be advanced for 
subjection to the court. The advocates of the League of Na- 
tions could well say that if the United States joined that body 
it could exercise a potential influence in all of the activities of 
the league, that it would have a voice in the creation of the 
court of the league and the rules and regulations under which 
the court would function, and would hold a high place in the 
councils of the so-called court 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I call for a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


the Senator from Missouri 


Rayard Frazier McMaster Schall 
Bingham George McNary Sheppard 
Blease Gerry Mayfield Shipstead 
Borah Gillett Means Simmons 
Bratton Glass Metcalf Smith 
Brookhart Goff Moxes Smoot 
Bruce Gooding Neely Stanfield 
sutler Hale Norbeck Stephens 
Cameron Harris Nye Swanson 
Capper Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Caraway Heflin Overman Tyson 
Copeland Howell Pepper Wadsworth 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Phipps Walsh 
Curtis Kendrick Pine Warren 
Dale Keyes Pittman Weller 
Deneen King Ransdell Wheeler 
Dill La Follette Reed, Mo. Williams 
Ernst Lenroot Reed, Pa Willis 
Ferris McKellar Robinson, Ark. 

Fess McLean Sackett 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I was saying just 
before the interruption, and repeat for the purpose of the con- 
text, that there were arguments in favor of entering the league 
which can not be advanced in favor of entering the court. The 
advocates of the League of Nations could well say that if the 
United States joined that body it could exercise a potential 
influence in all the activities of the league; that it would have 


a voice in the creation of the court, in the rules and regulations 
under which it would function; that it would hold a high place 
and that, therefore, be- 


in the councils of the so-called court; 
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cause of our power and weight In the league, we could afford 


to submit our controversies to the latter tribunal. But none 
of these arguments can now be advanced for our adherence to 
the court 

We do not sit as a member of the league; we have no voice 
in its mandates or its policies. We do not sit upon the court; 
we have no part in its proceedings or decisions. The most 
ardent ndvocate of the league can well say, “I was willing to 
enter the league and the court because I had a voice; i refuse 
to enter a court which [ neither created nor can influence nor 
con Nevertheless, the anomaly is presented of a people 
o infatuated with the idea of a league in which America 
might have a membership and a potential voice that they are 
willing to submit America’s rights to a totally foreign tribunal 
in the hope that thereby they may somehow or other gain en- 
ti e to the league by the back-door route. 


be 


it 
most 


| 

I think should observed that the authors of the league 
and its earnest advocates have always in the past in- 
sisted that we could enter with safety because we could exer- 


cise, as they claimed, a control. That position I did not be- 
lieve to be safe or sound, but it had some reason to support it. 
! regnrd the present proposition as sheerly idiotic, not to say 
disloval. If the President and the Senate, contrary to the 
spirit of the mandate delivered to them by the people in the 


last two great elections, shall sign a contract binding upon this 
Nation to obey the decrees a foreign tribunal, then that 
President and that Senate will, in my opinion, go down in 
history as utterly indifferent to the plain wishes of the citizens 


of 


of this Republic. 

This thing is called a “court.” It possesses not a single 
attribute of a court of justice. The first qualification of a 
court is that it shall construe and enforce established laws 


which have been crented or enacted by some authoritative body 


outside the court. Under what law does this court act? If 
you answer, “the law of nations,” I reply there is no such 
thing as a law of nations in the sense we employ the term 
“law.” That which is called the law of nations is only a 


jumble of precedents, sometimes observed during peace, and 
invariably disregarded in time of war. 

What, then, is the law under which this body acts? There 
ean but two answers: First, the mandate of the league: 
that laws, rules, or regulations enacted by a body of 
foreigners, in which we have no part or voice; or, second, the 
will of the judges themselves. Indeed, this latter doctrine is 
clearly outlined in the protocol of the court. That is to say, 
the judges make their own laws; that is to say, they follow 


! 
“uimost 


is to say, 


their own wills; that is to say, they do exactly as they please; 
that is to say, we set up an oligarchy asserting the right to 


try and condemn according to its own sweet pleasure and will. 
an oligarchy can only be established upon the grave of 
human liberty. 

second attribute of a court of justice is that its 
bers shall be free from all bias, prejudice, or interest. These 
uirements we impose upon every court of our land. Yet, 
there is no great international question in which every 
itry of the earth is not substantially interested. No con- 
troversy can be imagined important enough to produce a great 
war in which the majority of the countries represented by the 
judges on this court will not be directly involved or directly 
interested. 

The Panama Canal tolls question is of direct interest to every 
country flying its flag upon the high seas. The Monroe doc- 
trine is of direct interest to every European country desiring 
to expand its territorial possessions upon this continent, and 
every important country of Europe is afflicted with that iden- 
tical desire; and all of these countries have a common interest 
against the policy of the United States. The question of the 
Dardanelles, the Suez Canal, the control of the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic, equally involve the interests of many countries. 
I challenge any man, I challenge him now upon this floor, to 
name a single great question sufficiently important to involve 
the world again in war in which a majority of the nations 
represented on the court will not have a direct interest. I 
pause for a reply, and none is made. 

If it be said that these judges will not be influenced in 
their opinions by the interests of their respective countries, I 
answer that the man who can forget his country and its inter- 
ests is unfit to decide any human question. I answer again 
that the assertion that men can forget their countries, their 
bloods, and their traditions of race is denied by every page of 
history. All this is true if they remain human beings. If, 
however, they become gods, the case is different; and some of 
them seem to have that ambition. 

I read from the official records of the committee of jurists, 
to whom the league intrusted the framing of the World Court: 


Such 


Lhe mem- 
ret 
3] 


Col 
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Mr. Adatcli, of Japan, expressed his surprise at the discussion. 
He thought that the court was to be permanent in the literal sense 
of the word, and that the judges were to resign their national occupa- 
tions in order to internationalize themselves; as Mr. Adatci liked to 
express it, to deify themselves 


That is not difficult in Japan. All you have to do in Japan 
is to get yourself made an emperor or a nobleman and you are 
at once a god and are worshipped by the people. All the ordi- 
nary man has to do is to die, and then he becomes the object 
of ancestral worship. So Mr. Adatci thinks that you can go on 
the court and you can be deified; and this man is as likely to 
sit on the court as any other man from Japan. He sat in the 
councils of those who were considering the “statute” of the 
court; and to that kind of mind and that kind of prejudice 
American Senators would submit questions of American rights! 
You might as well submit the idea we entertain of the family 
to men whose foreign birth and alien ideas repudiate our re- 
spect for womanhood. 

Sir, the third attribute of a court is that it shall possess 
power to: assume jurisdiction not by consent but against the 
will of the defendant in the controversy. If this court does 
not possess such power, then it is utterly impotent to prevent 
war, for nations willing to go to war will not bother to submit 
their controversies voluntarily to the court. Whenever both 
parties are willing to arbitrate or submit to a decision, war does 
not result. 

Here I call attention to the colloquy between the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsnHn] and myself. I 
ask permission to print that colloquy as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. 
pose 


WatsuH. Now, I want 
the United States 
country as we have 
determination of which 


to get this slant from the Senator. 
such a controversy with 
accustomed to submit to 
we have submitted to foreigners. 


Sup 
has some foreign 
arbitration, the 


OL course, 


been 


it could not be submitted to arbitrators of our own or of the other 
country. Am I te understand the Senator to be opposed to that policy? 
Mr. Rexep of Missouri. I am glad the Senator called attention to 


that; but, of course, that is aside from what I am discussing here. 

Mr. WatsuH. Not at all, The Senator is saying that it is impossible 
to get people to decide cases upon grounds of justice and the law. 

Mr. Rerp of Missour!. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. Wats. That is my understanding of the argument. 

Mr. Reep of Missouri. I said that a world court composed of per- 
manent judges appointed by the political powers of other countries will 
represent those countries on court. 

Mr. Lenroor. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. Reep of Missouri. Let me answer one question at a time. Arbi- 
tration wholly different proposition from the World Court. In 
the first place, you do not arbitrate unless two or three things coordl- 
nate. First, you have a particular question to arbitrate, and you 
know what that question is before you talk about arbitration, You are 
therefore dealing with a concrete thing. 

Mr. WatsH. You will the 
World Court. 

Mr. Reep of Missourl. No; I do 
But let me not be led aside. Let 
principles, 

Second, we name an arbitrator, our opponent names an arbitrator, 
and those two gentiemen name a third. Taking a concrete question, 
it may be possible to find in all the world some third man who can 
fairly decide it, and so we can arbitrate certain questions. But what 
questions? We never arbitrate any question except it be one that, if 
the decision be against us, no fatal consequences will result. We have 
never arbitrated a great national policy. We never will arbitrate a 
great national policy. On the other hand, where there is some con 
erete question that we are willing to arbitrate, where we have one of 
the judges, where we have a voice in the selection of the third or 
determinative vote, where we can find some man whom we may regard 
as fairly impartial, and where the decision is necessarily limited in its 
scope, we enter voluntarily and without any obligation whatsoever 
to enter. 

When you come to the World Court, however, you find there repre- 
sentatives of the important countries or groups of countries sitting 
permanently. If we had a membership upon that court, nevertheless 
we would have nothing to say with reference to the -selection of the 
other members, and at present we have no membership and no means 
by which to acquire membership. This permanent court, with its 
fixed judges, then, is the tribunal before whom we would come. Name 
me an American question, a question that is great enough to involve 
our country in war, that we can submit to that tribunal and have a 
fair and impartial judgment. Name me the question. 


such a 


is a 


be doing same thing in the of the 


as 
ase 


not agree with the Senator on that. 


me draw the line between these two 


Mr. WatsH. We submitted the Alaskan boundary question to arbi- 
tration, 
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Mr. Reev of Missourl. I am talking about the World Court. Cer 
taini we submitted that question to arbitration. 

Mr. Watsu. Why are we running any more risk before the World 
Court than we are before The Hague Tribunal, or were before the 
Alaskan Boundary Commission? 

Mr. Rexp of Missouri. Let us leave the World Court out for the 
present and leave the others out. 

Mr. Wausm. All right; take the Alaskan Boundary Commission. 

Mr. Reep of Missourl. The Alaskan boundary dispute was a concrete 
qu ion. very limited in its scope, one that did not involve the life 
of ihis country, and one over which we never would have gone to war 

th ¢ it Britain. It was just such a problem as has been settled 
‘ il diplomatic table every day in the year for the last 2,000 
yours between the nations of this world, the trifling and small things 
that x ‘ bring war. But would the Senator be willing to submit 
t M doctrine to this court? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I would not submit the Monroe doctrine 
to the court, and we are under no obligation to submit the Monroe 

trine to the court. We are at just as perfect liberty to submit 

1estions to the World Court as we were to submit a question to the 
\laskan Boundary Commission. 
Mr. Reep of Missouri. I understand that argument. We would not 
iit the Monroe doctrine to the World Court; then we can not 
exp Great Britain to submit to this World Court her similar poli- 
‘ which have to do with her zones of influence throughout the world. 

Mr. Watsm. The Monroe doctrine is not a legal question that would 

to the court at all; neither is Great Britain’s policy of imperialism 

yn which would go to the court. Whenever a treaty is made 
| there is a controversy concerning the construction of the treaty, 
it parties agree to zo to the World Court with it, they go there. 

Mr. Reep of Missouri. Let us not get into an argument about sub- | 

ting policies. Of course you do not submit a policy. I am talking 

ut questions arising under the Monroe doctrine. Let us say that 
foreign country proposes to come over and establish itself on 
t side ft ocean contrary to the Monroe dectrine and we protest. | 
Is the Senator willing to submit that to this World Court? 
M WaALsH. It is not necessary to answer that question, because we 
ler no obligation to submit it. 
Reep of Missouri, Exactly. Let me proceed a little further, and 
we ll see where we come out. If we claim that as a condition | 
taching to violations of the Monroe doctrine, we must concede to | 
( it Britain the same right to hold out of this court questions aris 
inz under her national policies which involve zones of influence and 
the holdings of vast bodies of land. 

Mr. WausuH. Of course, she can withhold anything she pleases unless 
she has bound herself by treaty to submit it. 

Mr. Reep of Missouri. Exactly; but she would withhold them. 

Mr. WALSH. I prestime so. 

Mr. Reep of Missouri. Then we can say the same thing with refer- 
en to France, the same thing with reference to Russia, and the 
sim ing with reference to the rest of them, 

Mr. WatsH. No question of policy goes before the court. 

Mr. Reep of Missouri. So we have now eliminated from the con- 


sideration of the court every question that really is likely to invoive 
a country in war, for it is only over those great questions the world 
goes to war. 

. WALSH. 
stantially the same thing— 

Mr. Resp of Missouri. Very well; I thank the Senator. 

Mr. Watsm. That the great international controversies likely to 
precipitate war are not legal controversies. They are political con- 
troversies and do not go before the court at all. 

Mr. Reep of Missouri. Exactly so; and now we have your court, 
which the propagandists have been telling the world will settle all 
human dispute, usher in the millennium, paint the skies of the im- 
mediate future with all the rosy dawn tints of the glorious day when 
God will reign on earth. We have got down to the point that not a 
single question which really will involve the world in war is to go 
before the World Court, and what have we left? It is something 
that would not rise to the dignity of a first-class justice of the peace 
court at the road forks. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. It is sufficient for my present pur- 
pose to say that in that colloquy the distinguished Senator 
from Montana stated that great questions of international 
policy were not justiciable by the court, and could be brought 
there only by the common consent of both parties, and that 
the United States never would submit such a question. I 
believe I quote the Senator correctly. 

Mr. President, that is a confession that this court never can 
prevent a war; for there is not a war of modern history that 
has resulted from slight or inconsequential causes. It is true 
that the particular excuse employed may be some slight cause; 


LXVII——153 


Ve. 


I stated in the first address I made to the Senate sub- | 





book that a year before the 
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but always, if you look back of that excuse, you find the real 
cause to be in some national policy. Let me illustrate that. 

The World War was lighted by a spark, the assassination 
of one man, the Archduke Ferdinand; but who is there that 
thinks that was the real cause of the war? That spark fell 
into &@ magazine or into several magazines that had been in 
preparation for half a century of time. The policies of Russia, 
the policies of England, the policies of Germany, and the 
policies of Austria, all had been formulated; their armies had 
been massed, their cannon had been prepared, and their ships 
were ready for action. Winston Churchill in 
var he was making preparation 
for the inevitable conflict, and was causing the guns on the 
British dreadnaughts to be transformed from 14-inch to 16 
inch guns, and that he had the British fleet practically stripped 
for action and ready to move at a moment's notice. 

Inconsequential things do not produce war. It is produced 
by national ambitions, national policies, national designs; and 
if you say this court does not possess jurisdiction over such 
designs and such causes, then you have a court that im 
potent to prevent war, a useless thing, a thing which indeed 
becomes an element of danger; for if we rely upon this cour 
as a means to prevent war, and it does not prevent war, then 
we may find ourselves unprepared. We may be led by such a 
thought to the abandonment of the necessary for the 
preservation of our Republic. 

It is as though a man were induced to leave his doors un 
locked, believing that a police force was adequate to protect 
him, when, as a matter of fact, the police force had been di 
banded, or was composed of men who were unwilling to act 
The very proposition spells danger to our Republic; yet, far 
as I know, there is no man advocating this court to-day who 
proposes that we shall submit our national policies to it. They 
say we will not submit them. When they say that, they of 
course must concede that other nations will not submit tl 
So we have ruled out of this tribunal everything that really 
produces the great wars that devastate the world. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to remind the Senator that 
men of the world, assembled at The Hague in 1899 and again 
in 1907, conceived that such a court which would have the 
right to try only controversies that were legal in their nature 
would be a very serviceable instrument in the cause of peace, 
and that that view had been entertained by statesmen and 
lawyers for the last several centuries. Does the Senator 
desire to have us understand that he takes issue with all those 
people, and contends that such a court is useless? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, Mr. President, will 
deny that every means leading to peaceful discussion may 
remove causes of irritation; and so there was no objection to 
having a tribunal at The Hague ready at hand to which cou 
troversies and small disputes or large disputes might be referred 
if the nations saw fit. But nobody pretends that The Hague 
court was able to prevent a great world war, and the question I 
am discussing is that question. But if such a tribunal tends to 
prevent war, then we already have it in the court at The 
Hague. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am calling the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that The Hague conference, having set 
up that tribunal undertook to set up another tribunal, deeming 
the other tribunal necessary for the preservation of peace. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Hague tribunal? 

Mr. WALSH. The Hague conference having set up The 
Hague Court of Arbitration, conceiving that they ought to set 
up another court that did not have any power to entertain any 
controversies except those purely justiciable, the 
statute of such a court. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 

plish? 
.-Mr. WALSH. They accomplished nothing, because the na- 
tions could not agree upon the method by which the judges 
of that court should be selected. But I am calling attention 
to the fact that it is the common view of the statesmen of 
the world that there ought to be such a tribunal; that in 
connection with the argument that the Senator is now making, 
that such a tribunal would be useless. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let us not get two questions for 
discussion at the same time. In the first place there is The 
Hague tribunal, to which the nations can yoluntarily submit 
their disputes, and, having that, what is the use of having 
another tribunal? 


discloses his 


is 


means 
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irs 


Sensztor from Missour!l 


the states 


nobody 


organized 


Yes; and what did they accom- 








M WALSTT. I refer the Senator to the statesmen there 
Mr. REED of Missouri. As an American I do not intend 
t my vie shall be controlled by the views of foreigners 

who have a iys wanted to decoy the United States into all of 
their troubles in the hope that they could use us, as We were 
ir ict used in this last desperate war. 

Mr. WALSH Mr. President, I do not desire to follow that 
question further, but will the Senator excuse me if I call his 
ite nm to another line of argument he was pursuing? 

Mr. REED of M uri. Certainly. 

Mr WALSIL That is, that the sentiment of nationality, the 

ntiment of patric m, is so powerful that it is impossible to 
' me that such a tribunal can or will render impartial judg- 
! ! I want to call the attention of the Senator to the two 
controversies between Poland and Germany which went to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. The first was as to 
whether rights secured to land under the German Government 
by persons who were within the territory which became Poland 
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hould or should not be recognized by the Polish Government, 
as they agreed in their treaty with Germany. I would like to | 
learn from the Senator if he thinks the national sentiment in 
the breast of Mr. Altamira, of Spain, would prevent him ren- 


dering a fair and impartial judgment as between Poland and 


Germany in that controversy; or Mr. Anzilotti, of Italy; or Mr. 


Pessoa, of Brazil: or Mr. de Bustamente, of Cuba; or Mr. 
Loder, of the Netherlands; or Mr. Oda, of Japan; or Mr. Moore, 
of the United Siate or Mr. Huber, of Switzerland; or any 


other judges upon the court, except Mr. Weiss, of France, and 
Lord Finlay, of Great Britain, whose countries were interested 
in the controversy? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator is ask- 
ing a question which is entirely outside of my declaration. I 
would produce war were such questions in which the court or 
its members or the countries represented upon it would have an 


interest, 


Mr. WALSII Mr. President—— 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Just a moment. That is what I 
said That is what I am discussing. I said, and have always 


said, that you might have inconsequential or local things that 
would not produce war submitted to almost any kind of a 
tribunal, and the Senator has called attention to just such a 





controversy, a controversy over the ownership of land in a par- | 


ticular country by private individuals. 

Let him call attention to an attempt of Russia to take Po 
land, or of Poland to invade Russia, or of Russia to seize the 
Dardanelles, and then answer me whether the judges from 
these countries would be disinterested. That is the question I 
am discussing, not discussing the question of some little dis- 
pute, such disputes as have been settled for thousands of 
years across the diplomatic table, and which we all admit are 
proper subjects for arbitration by tribunals selected properly 
to decide each particular case. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not care to 
there is just one more argument 
which I should like to direct 


follow that further, 
the Senator is making to 
his attention—that is, that the 
United States will not submit its controversies to the arbitra- 
ment of foreigners. I want to know from the Senator if he 
knows in how many instances the United States has sub- 
mitted its controversies with other nations to the arbitrament 
of some arbiter not a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator again 
asks a question outside of the case. Bearing in mind that I 
have always said that small matters are proper for arbitra- 
tion, and that I have been discussing the question of sub- 
mitting great national policies and great national interests, 
] answer that we have never submitted a great national policy 
io the arbitrament of anybody. We have submitted small 
controversies, but, again, we submitted them to arbitration in 
nearly every case, and you can submit a question to arbitra- 
tion which you can not refer to a permanent court; and let me 
tell the Senator why. 

In the first place, you will not submit to arbitration a great 
national policy, but when you are going to submit one of the 
smaller matters you pick one of the arbitrators yourself, your 
opponent picks an arbitrator, and the two together select the 
third arbitrator. I am speaking of the customary way; it is 
not necessarily universal. In a small controversy, in a con- 
crete case, it is always possible, as every lawyer knows, to find 
somebody somewhere in the world to whom you may be willing 
to submit the controversy. But here is a court-composed of 
judges sitting here permanently, representatives of various 
countries, for so I construe this court, and it is proposed that 
we shall send our controversies there; and while the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana says we will send nothing there 


but 
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that really amounts to anything, because we will submit no 
national policy, no question of vital interest—and, of course, 
if that is true, the court amounts to nothing in preventing 
war—while he says that I say that if it is to be a court having 
any influence to prevent war, great questions must be submit- 
ted, and when you submit a great question, then you submit 
it to a tribunal whose judges represent peoples that have a 
direct interest. That is what I say, and on that ground I 
stand. 

You can not name the great question which really involves 
the peace of the world that can go to this court without a 
large number of the judges representing countries having a 
direct interest. You might as well talk about getting an honest 
decision in the courts of our own land if the parties litigant 
were permitted to sit upon the court, or their brothers or their 
sisters or their cousins or their aunts. We do not permit it. 
We exclude them, and we select from the bedy of our own 
people as jurors men who have no interest and no prejudice. 
But here your jury is picked, if you want to call them a jury; 
there they sit, and to that jury, without right of challenge, 
you must submit your questions. The man who can not dis- 
tinguish between that and voluntary arbitration of smali ques- 
tions has not given the matter very much consideration. 

The fourth attribute of a court, Mr. President, is the power 
to enforce its decrees. If this court does not possess such 
power, directly or indirectly, then its decrees are as idle as 
the whisperings of the wind. Perhaps that is an extreme ex- 
pression; but they have no more force than an arbitration 
decision, and we already have treaties of arbitration with 
nearly every country on earth. 

If the court does possess power to enforce its decrees. either 
directly or through the instrumentality of the league that 


| created it, then that power must be great enough to oyerwhelm 
said great national policies and great national questions which 


any single nation or, indeed, a combination of great nations. 
Who will command this international army and this inter- 
national navy? What American is there willing to contribute to 
the creation of an international force, acting in response to the 
will of a foreign tribunal, captained by foreign officers, and 
great enough to crush the United States and compel its sub- 


| mission to the decrees of a body of foreigners? 
| 


It is argned that we enter the court with reservatfons, and 
can provide that we will never submit a question to the court 
unless we see fit at the time to make such submission. 

If the United States claims such a right as that, a cor- 
responding right must be conceded to all other countries, par- 
ticularly in controversies with America. That is to say, all 
parties will agree in advance that if they have a controversy 
which they all want to submit to the court, they will do so. If 
they do not all want to submit it to the court, then the court 
‘an go to the devil or stay at Geneva, as it pleases. That is 
the proposition. Again I say, such a scheme will never pre- 
vent a great war, because when nations are willing to submit 
their disputes to a decision and to abide by that decision war 
does not result. Let it not be forgotten that the right to 
arbitrate has not only existed but that arbitration has been 
employed directly and indirectly throughout the centuries. 
We have arbitration treaties with nearly every important 
nation of the world. Arbitration is always open and The 
Hague tribunal has been in existence for many years. To it 
all of parties could go. To it they have often gone on small 
occasions, When the great European crisis arose, The Hague 
tribunal was powerless to prevent the sanguinary conflict. 

One of two propositions seems to me indisputable: Either 
we should go into the League of Nations head, horns, and tail. 
and accept its responsibilities and endeavor to control its 
policies, or we should pursue the doctrines of Washington and 
Jefferson and Lincoln and keep ourselves free from the en- 
tanglements and conflicts of the Old World. 

Nor is this latter doctrine without hope. We are strong 
to-day. We are potential to-day because we have pursued the 
policy of noninterference in conflicts which do not concern us. 
We in that way have gained a large influence in the world, 
and whether or not we are regarded with affection by foreign 
governments we are looked upon with respect and admiration 
by the peoples of other lands. We have furnished an example 
of world government under a free constitution. That example 
has profited all mankind. The fires lighted by the Revolutionary 
fathers illumined a night of tyranny which for centuries had 
settled upon the peoples of Europe and of Asia. They beheld 
a vision of some happy day when the chains of their masters 
might be broken, when tyrants might be tumbled from their 
thrones, and human beings might stand erect and enjoy the 
liberties God intended. That day, sir, is approaching. The 
French Revolution broke the power of the Bourbons and finally 
established the Republic of France. Each succeeding year 


brought with it a reduction of arbitrary power, and the late 
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war seems to have given a death stroke to tyranny in most | 
lands. The Romanoffs are in their graves, and the Russian 
people are groping their way toward the sunlit plains of lib- 
erty. The dynasty of the Hapsburgs is broken and its mem- 
pers are fugitives. The Hohenzollerns are in exile. 
German Republic has sprung from the ashes of the empire. There 
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is scarce a people on earth who do not enjoy a measure of con- | 


stantly expanding liberty. 

The one great life toward which those people have turned 
their eyes for a century and a 
shining in the skies of the west. 
slowly, but they have been grinding a fine grist. We were 
dragged into one war in 150 years. Enter the World Court, 
become embroiled in the conflicts of Europe and Asia, and we 
may be compelled to fight 150 wars in the next 150 years. 


The mills of the gods grind 


Against this reversal of our policy, against this denial of Wash- | 


ington, this repudiation of Jefferson, I protest, sir, and shall 
continue to protest. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Howetrr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Lenroot Schall 
Bayard Fraziet McKellar Sheppard 
Bingham George McMaster Shipstead 
Blease Gerry McNary Simmons 
Borah Gillett Mapfield Smith 
Bratton Glass Metcalf Smoot 
Brookhart Goft Moses Stanfield 
Bruce Hale Neely Swanson 
Butler Harreld Norris Trammell 
Capper Harris Nye Tyson 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Wadsworth 
Copeland Heflin Overman Walsh 
Couzens Howell Phipps Warren 
Curtis Johnson Pine Weller 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Wheeler 
Deneen Jones, Wash, Reed, Mo. Williams 
Dill Kendrick teed, Pa. Willis 
Ernst eyes Robinson, Ark. 

Ferris King Robinson, Ind. 

Fess La Follette Sackett 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotterre in the chair). 
Seventy-seven Senators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. The Senator from Missouri will proceed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am going to under- 
take now to demonstrate by documents certain of the statements 
I have made. But we can not understand the powers of the 
menace of this court until we first understand the powers and 
the menace of its creator, the League of Nations. 

The organization sitting at Geneva has assumed the eupho- 
nious title “Permanent Court of International Justice,” but 
that is a misnomer. It came into existence pursuant to the 
so-called covenant of the League of Nations. That covenant 
is a part of the treaty of Versailles, and according to its con- 
struction is affected by other parts of that treaty. The treaty 
of Versailles was signed on June 28, 1919, by the various 
countries then at war. The league covenant when originally 
promulgated was open to signature by 44 states. It has been 
actually signed by 55 states. 

Merely for information, Mr. President, I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks the list of the present 
members of the league. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotverre in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The list is as follows: 


MEMBERS OF THD LEAGUE OF NATIONS JULY 1, 1925 


Abyssinia, Albania, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, British Empire, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Esthonia, 
Finland, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, India, 
Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, 
Persia, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Salvador, Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, Siam, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela, 


Mr. REED of Missouri. An examination of the list to which 
I have just referred discloses several important and impressive 
facts, among which are these: The British Empire is directly 
represented as follows: 

A. The British Empire is represented as a whole, which, of 
course, embraces all of its parts. 

B. The British Empire is then represented by certain con- 
stituent parts, namely, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and 





A great | 


half is the star of America, | 
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Africa. 


The latter country, having been recently con 
| quered, is to-day held in subjection by the force of British 
arms. 

C. The empire is further represented by India, whose mil- 


lions are held in sullen thraldom by British cannon. 

At the time of the formation of the league England was fur- 
ther represented by the King of the Hedjaz. However, that 
important nation seems to have disappeared from the face of 
the earth before the attacks of the Wahabis, a sort of oriental 
Ku-Klux Klan and antisaloon league [laughter], which refuses 
to tolerate any government which permits either the use of to- 
bacco aleoholic beverage It notable, however, that 
when the attack of the Wahabis upon the Kingdom of Hedjaz 
was made the League of Nations stretched out 


el 


or Ss is 


no arm of effec- 


| tive protection of its member. However, Great Britain, in 

consonance with its age-old policy, utilized the emergency by 
| grabbing the most important part of the territory of the late 
| kingdom. That territory has been since confirmed to Great 


Britain by the league in what is known as the Mosul-Iraq de 
cree. It will observed that while Great Britain thus | 
a vote in the league she obtained the land and the oil 

A further scrutiny of the list of members discloses that 


be t 


| there are several other countries almost completely under 
| the domination of British influence or dependent upon the 
| support of Great Britain for their very existence. Among 

these may be named Greece, Portugal, Belgium, and Persia. 
| Thus it is clear that Great Britain, through the votes she 
| directly controls or can almost certainly influence when she 

sees fit to exert that influence, will be able to cast 11 votes 

in the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

At this point I want to call attention to a very informa 

| tive article printed in the Washington Post of January 15, 
| 1926, being an interview with J. Reuben Clark, formerly 
| Solicitor of the Department of State, and who has represented 
| 


the United States in many arbitration cases. 
of international law is said to be recognized 
as at home. The question was asked Mr. Clark: 


Liis 


' 
aor 


knowledge 
ad well 


as 


“Does the Hughes reservation insure equality of voting 
tween the United States and the British Empire?" 

“No,” replied Mr. Clark. “ The 
vide that the United States should, 
judges to the World Court, 
of the other powers or 


that ‘ equality,’ 


power be 
asked the reporter. 
intended to pr 
and election of 


footing 


reservation 
in the nominati 
upon the 
states. 
of all 
uf. 


was o 
m 
stand 
international 
which is the b 
pendent sovercign states, be work: 
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bunal, may each nominate four persons whose names are on 
the list from which the league council and assembly elect the members 
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if it be preferred, is a member of The Hague tribunal and may nomi 
nate four persons; and Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
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| India, and Ireland, being members of the league though not members 
of The Hague tribunal, may also each nominate four persons for 
places on the list. Taken as a whole, the British Empire, the inter 


national state, may thus nominate 28 persons, whose names are placed 
in this list from which the World Court is chosen Under the pro 
posed reservations as drawn, the United States, the International state, 
could nominate but four persons for placing on this list, 
is not an equality as between international states. 

“The same relative disparity would exist in the election of judges 
from the list, by the council and assembly of the league, and the dis 
parity might even become greater. In the council 
(as the council is now constituted) one vote; but if, as seems possible, 
one of her ‘self-governing’ political entities—that is, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, New Zealand, India, or Ireland—should also 
become a member of the council, then Great Britain would have there 
| two votes; if two of these ‘self-governing’ entities should 
members of the council, then Great Britain would have three votes, 
and so on, until Great Britain might have in the council a total of 
| five votes. While this is unlikely, it is possible. 

“The United States, under the proposed reservation, 
event have more than one vote. 

“But the disparity in the voting power in the assembly would be 


This clearly 


Great Britain has 


become 


could in no 


much greater than this; it would be seven to one. That is, Great 
Britain herself, and the ‘ self-governing’ dominions and India. would 
have one vote each, or a total of seven votes, whereas the United 


States would have but one vote. 
“That is to say, in the election of judges, under the situation that 





| would be created by the proposed reservation, Great Britain, the in- 
ternational state, would always have, combining the votes in the 
council and in the assembly, a total of 8 votes, and might have 12, 


while the United States, 
“ What is the remedy? 


the international state, could have but 2. 












































two ol s remeddi« may be applied,” said Mr 

Clarh ‘ puality wl h seems to lie at the basis of 
thie prope ‘ atior either Increase the vote of the United 

> ( ‘ tes « Great Britain 

{if the r ly be the increase of the vote of the United States, 

thie ic extent of i increase ould not be a mere arbitrary one 
give rise to ¢ esion and possible international 

‘ b ould be an accurate determination upon the same 
| t were applied in determining the extent of the British 
rl | t ote was determined, it is said, on the theory that 

t! or ‘ ing’ dominions and India, and to each of 

ote was given, wv more or less autonomous in the judicial, 

ly e, and executive branches of government—they were ‘* self- 
Kut none of them has the power of conducting its own foreign 

The legislative power of each is confined to its local problems ; 
legislation for the British international state appears lodged in the 
Pariiament of Great Britain, The judicial power of each appears like- | 
wise confined to matters affecting its local problems and its local legis 
i on, the judicial power for the British international state seeming 
t e lodged tu the courts of Great Britain itself, culminating in the 


Hlou of Lords Indeed, in certain local matters an appeal lies from 
self-governing ' entity to courts of Great 
Lritain—that is, to the privy council, and, as it appears in certain 
cases, to the House of Lords. The executive power of each is also con- 
fined to the administration of its own local affairs, the executive power 
of the British international state being lodged in the Government of 
Great Britain, with the King at the head. 

“ There is not one of these tests or characteristics of a British ‘ self- 
governing’ entity which is not just as applicable to the individual 
States of this Union as to those British ‘ self-governing’ entities. In 
broad general principles the two systems are the same. 

‘But more than this may be said in favor of our States as against 
these British Dominions and India. 

“Our States elect their own chief executives; the British ‘ self- 
governing’ entities have their chief executives appointed by the crown. 

“Our central government has only such powers as the people of the 


the highest local court of the * 


United States have given to it; the reserve powers are in the States. 
In the British system the ‘ self-governing’ Dominions and India have 
the powers which the British central government has granted to them, 
the reserve powers apparently remaining in the central British Gov- 
ernment, 

‘It may be also observed as to India that the central British 
Government has reserved to itself and its representative in India 
certain legislative functions in the local affairs of India, and that these 
functions may be exercised against the will of the legislative branch 
of the Indlan government, 

“Thus there is a materially greater political autonomy resting with 
the individual States of the United States than rests with the in- 
dividual ‘ self-governing’ Dominions and India of the British Empire 
or Commonwealth 

‘Applying to the United States the same principles for creating 
veting units in the league bodies that are applied to the British Com- 
monwealth, the United States should have for its component States 
in votes for its Territories and insular possessions, Alaska, Hawaii, 
erto Rico, and the Philippines (which in governmental form much 
more nearly resemble the British ‘ self-governing’ Dominions and India 
than do our States), 4 votes; and for the United States as an inter- 
national State, 1 vote, or a total of 53 votes in the assembly, and of 
1 vote with a possible 5 votes in the council. 

Under these same determining rules the United States and its com 
ponent political entities would have the right to nominate 212 persons 
whose names should be placed on the list, from which would be elected 
the members of the World Court. 

“These principles would result in placing us on an equality with 
Great Britain, since it would apply to us, as to nominations and 
elections for the World Court, the same principles that are applied to 
Great Britain, 

“'The alternative plan would be to reduce the British power of 
nomination to that of one group of The Hague tribunal, and the power 
of voting to 1 vote in the council and 1 in the assembly. 

“Under either of these pians an absolute equality could be estab- 
lished between the United States, the international state, and the 
Kritish Empire, the international state. The proposition might be crys- 
tallized thus: Fifty-three for us or one for Britain.” 


Mr. President, that is an accurate analysis, an accurate 
showing up of the disparity between our rights in the court, 
except that this distinguished gentleman omitted entirely to 
say that, in addition to the votes of the so-called self-governing 
parts of the british Empire, there lie outside that Empire the 
states I have named, which are subject tc the will of Great 
Britain almost as are its self-governing states subject to its 
will. And so the tremerdous predominance of British influ- 
ence and British power in both the Council and the Assembiy 
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of the League of Nations must stand as an admitted fact 
which we must consider when we propose to consider entering 
this court. 

Again, there are several countries largely dependent upon 
French power and money for their continued existence. Among 
these may be named Poland, Finland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia. 

It seems to be entirely within the fact that France can cast 
or control at least five votes in the league. 

Among the members of the league—and I wish I could get 
the attention of Senators to this—are a number of states, some 
of them of recent origin and of doubtful stability, and all of 
them utterly incapable of maintaining their own rights or of 
being of material advantage in a great world controversy. 
Among these states may be named Liberia, Haiti, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Salvador, Nicaragua, Albania, Abyssinia, Hon- 
duras, Paraguay, Esthonia, and Guatemala—a total of 12 
nations utterly impotent to assert any force in their own de- 
fense, utterly impotent to contribute anything whatsvever to a 
world government except votes. 

The unification now of the votes controlled by France and 
Great Britain and the votes of the unimportant countries may 
constitute at any time a decisive majority in the assembly of 
the league. I do not profess that the foregoing analysis is 
complete, because there are a number of other small countries 
which undoubtedly will not possess complete freedom of action 
in the contests likely to be brought before the League of Na- 
tions. What has been said, however, serves to illustrate the 
fact that the league as constituted falls far short of fulfilling 
the pretense so often made that it is a body composed of 
independent nations enjoying the privileges of equality. 

Again, dividing the membership of the league into white 
and dark races, and counting as dark only those in which 
more than 75 per cent of the population do not belong to the 
white race, it will be seen that 32 of the states may be 
counted as white countries; and I here give the list, together 
with the populations and, so far as readily ascertainable, the 
degree of illiteracy. I shall not take the time of the Senate 
to read this entire list. I ask to have it printed in the Recorp, 
where it may be examined by Senators. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

White countries 




















Percent- 
Country Population age of 
illiteracy 
Miata? 1 ah a cae abd 832, 000 High. 
Argentina.......... salinih webct dibihtd. wl cihiintie tbe pane 9, 500, 000 35. 1 
ITE. connorsconuctiiainttienhnenitiionssibed te diel 5, 000, 000 1.8 
a i ee kdchiillaemadaantaiamniced 6, 500, 000 Low. 
URINE. ibs cocnacuwdsetmabtitivestnatensdmedtbates 7, 500, 000 13.1 
a ae ee Be | 45, 000, 000 ll 
I na i Ra acetic Aetna eel 4, 860, 000 High. 
OS RR ASRS CR EAL INA WP OD s-ne2--| 8, 300, 000 it 
EPIIG Lbs eke cctieliscetececend ibaa niadatedcmaaetin ine ataeaieiaacsiaminel dea 3, 755, 000 0 
CRS oo hi. cic -bincdaisinndinabdadsvebiasbtibades 2, 048, 000 44 
Czechoslovakia 13, 000, 000 
Denmark 3, 267, 000 1 
Esthonia MAI eee 10s -ced~<~.- 
DE .nsccehusignctbdustetasehtbbbidetdedsaboskiil 3, 435, 000 7 
IIL, 5:2 o camebdiinibtnteh = digit aagith teehee ketinaioant 39, 500, 000 3 
EDIE... céupiedun cdkencdadengeldiethiundbamoeanitn 2, 750, 000 7 
ae SI Te 7, 980, 000 13 
BROET, cisincnseine) <cie etntnallpcciptidhaatnsa both’ 28, 500, 000 34 
En ocitponcivden cadmiandideeimebedmemedpetaiinnine 1, 500, 000 |..-.--.----- 
IN Sh a tcketat indians Siatenvacabeleeiedeotaae 2, 168, 000 High. 
EE aia nn. inc camdubiwesdeqniinntstel taken 260, 000 Low. 
eGR 4. cop oncndnh panini o gid wmpitetpathnpecettbcdd 7, 212, 000 -5 
SE ED, catinnntcatdmnhenvntgeathing aibiensemelmamell 1,218,000 | Very low. 
TONING. .c cdnqodencininnasimecnaggaanthigteekdaatteon ie 2,649,000 | Very low. 
NG: ct ache desenbchecentdbistnesbaancehianene 27, 000, 000 High. 
Portugal - 6, 000, 000 68 
Rumania_............-- L sew bccciendinabiciepiliteddaad 7, 500, 000 41 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State_..............- aerated sion 12, 000, 000 High. 
hen dace oso pees ae den avenge Game 21, 000, 000 46 
GOGO bok ov cniids dn ntde ects nadstiedast as 6, 000,000 | Very low. 
Switzerland.......... yer dhthinthpenduteellibalpn adie 3, 880, 000 -6 
CIEE. «on cinnttatencunttenatcncehititteiaiehameiae asain tinstiiitinns 5 See Ihedencaeeo 
Dette... adiiuibeeeebe hihtannditintsdadvenwtbininee 292, 102, 000 }.........--- 








Mr. REED of Missouri. It will be found that in a very large 
number of these white countries the degree of illiteracy is 
enormously high, and it will be found that there are classified 
and counted among the white countries certain countries 
which really are incapable of anything like proper self-gov- 
ernment. However, I pass that. 

The dark countries number 22, and I ask to have them 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Dark countries Even in the most highly civilized nations of Europe there 
aa ie 7a Bi my are more than 15 systems of laws basically different. Lord 
| Percentage | Percentage | Phillimore admitted this; and I read from page 152 of the 
Country Population | ang mixed | o% illit- records of the league committee considering the permanent 

races | = oaY court. He said: 
NN | Mr. Root’s plan was to insure, as far as possible, a representation 
Alygesinit.. . .cccccccco<cesscecsccce at 1 10, 000, 000 100 Very high. on the court of all the systems of law Lord Phillimore did not quite 
Bolivia. -.-----+---+----------------------- B, are aa | Very ~— understand what was meant by “the different systems of law.’ He 
ms ST ee Re a 407. 253. 000 100 | High. | enumerated the different legal systems actually in force; he mentioned 
GE ated tilndiihvbtaginotecumcst 5, 855, 000 | 75 | Very high. | the Japanese, Italian, Scandinavian, and German systems of law, and 
aia... a £0 | very nigh; | Faised a question as to how representatives of each of these systems 

Cl sna os te eal oes ad ecke 1, 842, 000 85 | 92] were to be chosen. 
a ti atnale | 1, 500, 000 | 90 | Very high. He also drew attention to the Slav, Turkish, and Eastern systems 
ai ae ic caetiosapeeek ae os] High | Wed should bo represented. He pointed out the dilicultis created 
Rieti Ja cicz Lsnmtedinalbidshinillercinaaciphaeibiend | 56, 500, 008 | 99 | Low | by the complicated question of the laws in force in the British over 
SION... knclaied-totatalii tae oundnditetaphaiimeapinee 2, 000, 000 | 100 | 98 | seas dominions, Roman-Dutch law, old French law, Hindoo law, and 

IN IORTAEUS -. .cncnecnccnnnnscnnnwnnssenneves | cot ae | + 4 ee Mohammedan law. 
Pecan OPS See a dae 1, 000, 000 | 80 Very high. Lord Phillimore thought that a definite obligation to insure the 
Persie enecqosessacecescnnscesoesnsese 2 i aoe | vor eo representation of all these systems could not be imposed on the electors 

nee na nerer en aerate eee 1, 527, 000 90 | Very nen. If only a moral obligation were intended, he was quite satisfied 

pe ag SESE RO A RS + cit am - vay high, A moral obligation, sir, is a binding thing. The man who 
weg See eRe See ee eaereninoneetaenendl will not be bound by a moral obligation will not be bound by a 
OD i ctinnttiiniatiatindnlnnddibannbaesa | 834, 840, 500 | legal obligation unless force be put back of the obligation. The 
—— iliac iia i |. | great law that ought to control among nations is the moral 
' Estimated. law. If we are morally bound, as Lord Phillimore says, to put 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not pause to’ read the names} upon this court the representatives of all these systems of 


of these countries, but their population and the percentage 
of their illiteracy is given where it is possible to give it, 
although in almost a majority of them there is no sufficient 
government so that a census has been taken which is of a 
reliable character. I find, for instance, that in Brazil the 
degree of illiteracy is 80 per cent; in Guatemala, 92 per cent; 
in Honduras, 68 per cent; in Liberia, 98 per cent, and so on. 

It will be observed frum these tables that the total popula- 
tion of the white nations is 292,102,000, and that the total 
population of the dark nations is 834,840,500. That is to say, 
there are almost four times as many dark people in the league 
as there are white people. The inequality in voting strength 
is further accentuated by the fact that the total population of 
Albania, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Luxemburg, Esthonia, Honduras, Latvia, and New Zealand 
does not equal the population of New York City. There may, 
sir, be selected from the membership of the league 32 coun- 
tries, the population of which does not equal that of the 
United States; and, judged from the standpoint of literacy, 
of the ability to read and write, the result is even more 
startling. Yet, each of these countries, many of them depend- 
ent and deeply involved in ignorance, has a vote in the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations which, should the United States 
ever join that body, would technically at least be equal to the 
vote of the United States. Of course, so long as the United 
States remains out of the league it does not even possess the 
smal! privilege of casting 1 vote out of 55. 

A still greater divergence, Mr. President, exists as to racial 
characteristics and religion. This is important, for we are 
setting up a court, and a court must be governed by some kind 
of a rule or law or by the will of judges. 

A still greater divergence, as I say, exists as to racial char- 
acteristics and religions. Cannibalism is practiced in at least 
one of these countries, while the religions embraced by these 
variegated populations run the gamut from Voodooism to 
Christianity. There is scarcely a creed or faith known to 
the world that is not the dominant religion in some one of 
these countries. Among the principal religions are Moham- 
medanism, Shintoism, Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, Zoro- 
astrianism, Brahmanism, Shamanism, Guruism, Animism, and 
Satanism. In short, there is no faith so degrading that it is 
not embraced; there is no ceremony so vile that it is not 
practiced. 

The vast majority reject our God, our Bible, our standards 
of morals, our conceptions of justice, and the basic principles 
of our laws. It is, nevertheless, proposed to bring together 
in one body the representatives of all these peoples, whites 
and biacks, browns and yellows, civilized, half civilized, bar- 
baric, and savage, and produce a scheme of world govern- 
ment so exalted as to satisfy the aspirations of the most 
highly civilized peoples of the world, and to make the United 
States subject to that government! 

Moreover, the kinds of government and the systems of laws 
or customs acknowledged by these different nations are so 
varied and conflicting as to be utterly irreconcilable. These 
laws or customs embrace everything from the mandates of 
great despots pretending to speak as gods and the decrees of 
petty dictators and tyrannical autocracies, to the common law 
of England and the United States. 


law, then you degrade our ideas of justice, our ideas of right, 
to the common level that will be reached when you add Hindu 
law, Mohammedan law, Turkish law, and all the other systems 
of laws which we abominate and repudiate. By that common 
level and that common standard you propose to measure the 
rights of the United States of America. I denounce it, Mr. 
President ; there is only one word to describe it, and I have too 
much respect for this body to employ it. Let the American 
people, as they ultimately will, brand that word on the brows 
of those who would dare surrender the independence of the 
United States. Let those who were against entering the 
league when Wilson was President, who now would have us 
enter the court at the beck and nod of a Republican President, 
answer, and some day they will answer to an outraged 
people. 

We are to decide America’s rights by what? By decrees writ- 
ten by judges representing all of these systems of laws; and 
they are as different as our civilization is different from their 
uncivilization. They are as variegated as the population that 
inhabit this earth. They are as impossible for us to live under 
as it is impossible for us to change an American citizen into a 
Chinaman, into a Jap, or into a Turk. 

They are as impossible to our civilization and our conceptions 
of right as it would be to get the American women of this 
country to pass resolutions in favor of inaugurating here the 
system of Turkish harems. Drive on, my lords, you who say 
you have pledged your votes. Pledged your votes to whom? 
To the Edward Bok committee? To the little lady who sits 
drawing a salary to send out letters asking you how you are 
going to vote? Is that pledge to bind you in the presence of the 
stupendous objections which obtain against the consummation 
of these schemes? 

Think of a court that is to administer justice for us! Oh, I 
appeal to you, my brother Senators. That court, according to 
Lord Phillimore, and according to the very precepts and prin- 
ciples of the league, is to be.dominated by the Mohammedan idea, 
the Japanese idea, the Indian idea, all these ideas, and out of 
that conglomerate of conflicting laws, and by the common levels 
thus produced America’s rights are to be decided. 

If this proposition had not come from this high authority, but 
had come from the lower walks of life, vou would have de- 
manded the trial of its author, his conviction, and his pun- 
ishment. 

Mr. President, I have considered thus far the Assembly of 
the League of Nations. I come now to consider the council. 
If you say this is not in point, I answer, you might as well 
deny that the representation of the several States of the Union, 
with a voting power here in Congress, is not in point when we 
consider the laws that are likely to emanate from this body 
I am dealing with the creative power, the power that makes 
this court, the power, as I shall show, that makes the rules 
that govern this court, that will govern this court in its dect- 
sions on American questions, if you gentlemen have your way. 

The council is often referred to as the upper house of the 
league. It is certainly the more powerful of these governing 
bodies. Its peculiar construction demands scrutiny. It is com 
posed of two classes of members: (a) Permanent members ; 
(b) elective members. As originally planned, the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan were, through 
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their representatives, to hold the five permanent seats in the 


council The other four members of the council were to be 


elected from time to time by the assembly. The United States | 


having declined to enter the league, the four permanent seats 
were held by Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, and 
continue to be so held up to the present time. 
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purposes carefully concealed, the truth remains that it is a 
vast trust of power, the dominance of which to all intents 
and purposes is concentrated in four great countries. Two of 
these countries are at this moment substantially repudiating 
their indebtedness to the United States, and another, Japan, 
seriously and vehemently contending that the United States in 
the exercise of its sovereign power can not determine who 


| shall be admitted within its borders. 


In 1922 the council—and I am challenging attention to this— 
determined to increase the number of temporary members from 
four te ix, and that action of the council having been ap- | 
proved by the assembly, the council now consists of 10 mem- 
bers. The importance and significance of this act deserves more 
than passing notice, because it is an assertion and exercise 
of the power vested in the membership of these governing 
bodies to fundamentally change the character of the govern 
ing bodies themselves. Indeed, it is expressly provided in 
article 4 of the so-called covenant of the League of Nations: 

With the approval of the majority of the assembly, the council may 
nan additior members of the league whose representatives shall 
alway be members of the council; the council with Iike approval 
n increase the number of members of the league to be selected by 
the umbly for representation on the council. 


Here, then, is a power reserved to the assembly and council 
to alter at will their own membership. These two bodies 
POSSE the power to increase their own membership. These 
two bodies possess the power of creating permanent members 
of the council. The league is not only a government, but it is 
a government possessing the power to change and alter its own 
composition, and this without reference to any power on earth. 

it is also worthy of note that whenever the council can 
gain the consent of the assembly, it, the council, may name 
ndditional permanent members of the court. Also, with like 
approval, the council may increase the number of elective 
members of the league. 

it is, therefore, plain that at any time a majority of the 
council so determines it can, with the assent of the assembly, 
ndmit the representatives of any number of nations to perma- 
nent seats on the council, and these seats having been once 
acquired, there is no provision by which such membership can 
he discontinued. Therefore, at any time when a mere majority 
of the council so determines, it can, with the assent of the 

embly, admit the representatives of any number of nations. 
A mere majority of both bodies having been obtained, it is 
possible to pack the council permanently by adding additional 
members so as to permanently assure the dominance of partic- 
ular policies, 

It is exactly as though the Senate of the United States were 
empowered, by simply gaining the consent of the House of 
Representatives, to increase its membership by granting to 


certain States additional and permanent representation. If | 
that were the case, then any political party gaining dominance | 


in both Houses might at any time assure itself of complete 
and almost permanent control of the Senate by employing the 
device referred to. 

The ease with which such a result may be accomplished in 
the league is illustrated by the fact, first, that the assembly 
can do little or nothing without the consent of the council, 
and hence the coercive power of that body is tremendous. 

Second. In electing the nonpermanent members of the 
council, the nations already represented upon the council by 
permanent seats have the right, as members of the assembly, 
to participate in the election of nonpermanent members. 

Third. The foreign nations holding permanent seats con- 
trol four-tenths of all the votes in the council, a power which, 
shrewdly exercised, is very likely to bring complete control. 

Fourth. All of the members of the council are eligible to 
also sit as members of the assembly, where, of course, they 
can exercise a potential influence on the deliberations of that 
body. Indeed, this dual membership practically destroys the 
independence of the assembly. 

Fifth. The concentration of power in the council and the 
complete negation of anything like a democratic form of gov- 
ernment is emphasized by the fact that there are 55 nations 
belonging to the league, and that 51 of these nations have no 
permanent rights to seats in the council, the four seats being 
permanently preempted by the four great powers I have 
named. 

Further, when the 51 nations come to elect representatives 
on the council, all of the members of that body who are mem- 
bers of the assembly can participate in the election and hence 
the holding members can promote their reelection or the elec- 
tion of those who are agreeable to them. These gentlemen 
step from the council over into the assembly and vote on their 
own reelection, 

It is hard to conceive of a more unrepresentative form of 
government, a more unjust and one-sided form of government 
than the League of Nations, Artfully contrived and its real 


Yet it is into the organization thus constituted that men in 
the past have sought to plunge us. It is now proposed that 
we shall submit questions involving the rights of the United 
States to an organization created and controlled by this league 
government. 

I now, Mr. President, invite your attention very briefly to 
the personnel of the two governing bodies of the league. 

The present membership of the council is as follows: 


Spain: M. Quifiones de Leon (president). 

Belgium: M. Paul Hymans; substitute, M. Joseph Melot. 
Brazil; M. Afranio de Mello-Franco. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain. 
Czechoslovakia: M. Eduard Benes; substitute, M. Veverka. 
France: M. Aristide Briand; substitute, M. Paul-Boncour. 
Italy: M. Vittorio Scialoja. 

Japan: Viscount Ishii. 

Sweden: M. Oesten Unden; substitute, M. Sjoborg. 
Uruguay: M. Alberto Guani. 

Secretary general, Sir Eric Drummond, 


I have been unable to secure a list of the present delegates to 


| the assembly. I, however, present a list of the members for 


1924 which will serve to illustrate my point. I shall in a 
moment ask leave to print this list of names as a part of my 
remarks, because I do not want to consume the time of the 
Senate in reading it. 

First. It will be found that every present member of the coun- 
cil was a member of the assembly of 1924, and I think is still 
amember. They hold in both places. It is the same as though 


| the Senate sat here as an independent body and then walked 
| over and sat with the House of Representatives and voted to 





reelect itself, and voted also on every measure before the 
House. That is the idiotic coneept of this Government—or 
perhaps it was not idiotic; perhaps it was the shrewd design 
of those who intended to control it. 

Second. A glance at the names both of the council and of 
the assembly will convince all candid persons that both organi- 
zations are not only political in their character but that the 
important membership is made up almost exclusively of the 


| direct representatives of foreign governments, men who are a 


part of the machinery of their respective governments. 

To illustrate by the members of the council alone: 

His Excellency M. Jose Quinones de Leon was Spanish am- 
bassador in Paris. 

His Excellency M. Theunis was the Prime Minister of Bel- 
gium. 

His Excellency M. Afranio de Mello-Franco was a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, ambassador on special missions, 
and had held other important positions of state for Brazil. 

The Right Hon. James Ramsay MacDonald was member 
of Parliament, Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of Great Britain. 

His Excellency Dr. Eduard Benes was Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Czechoslovakia. 

His Excellency M. Aristide Briand was member of the 
Chamber of Deputies and former Prime Minister of France. 

His Excellency M. Vittorio Scialoja was former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and senator of Italy. 

His Excellency Viscount K. Ishii was ambassador to France 
and former Minister for Foreign Affairs of Japan. 

His Excellency M. Oesten Unden was former Minister of 
Justice for Sweden. 

His Excellency M. Alberto Guani was envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary in Belgium and the Netherlands 
for Uruguay. 

The balance of the membership of the assembly is equally 
political in character. 

I now ask, Mr. President, to have inserted in the Recorp at 
this point the list to which I referred a moment ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The list is as follows: 


List OF MEMBERS OF DELEGATIONS AT THE ASSEMBLY 


ABYSSINIA 
Aba Wolo Ras Nadeou, Governor of Corea. 
Count Robert Linant de Bellefonds, adviser to the Abyssinian Gov- 
ernment. 
Ato Sablé Sedalou, Secretary General for Foreign Affairs. 








1y2t 


ALBANIA 


Minister.’ 
Minister. 


Monsignor Fan Stylien Noll, 
M. Louis Gurakugqi, Finan 
M. Mehmed Konitza 


Prime 


minister at Paris and London. 


plenipotentiary 
Substitute and secretary: M. Benoit Blinishti, consul general in 
Switzerland, director of the permanent secretariat accredited to the 
League of Nations 
AUSTRALIA 
The Hon. Sir Littleton FE. Groom, K. C. M. G., K. C., M. P., Attor- 
ney General for the Commonwealth of Australia. 
The Richt Hon. Sir Joseph Cook, P. C., G. C. M. G., high com- 
missioner in London. 
rhe Hon. Matthew Charlton, leader of the opposition. 
Substitutes: Mrs. S. M. Allan, LL. B., and Sir William G, McBeath, 
K. B. E 
Expert: Mr. G. S. Knowles, O. B. E., M. A.. LI. M. 
Adviser: Mr. W. H. Bale 
Secretary : Major 0. C. W. Fuhrman, O. B. E 
AUSTRIA 
His Excellency Maer. Ignace Seipel, Federal Chancellor.* 
His Excellency Dr. A. Griinberger, Minister for Foreign Affairs.? 
His Excellency M. Albert Mensdorff-Pouilly-Dietrichstein, former 
ambassador 
Substitute: His Excellency M. Eméric Pfliigl, envoy extraordinary 


and minister plenipotentiary. 


Secretaries: Dr. Francois Matsch, secretary of the League of Na 
tions fic it the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; M. Frédéric Bodo, 
counsellor, 

BELGIUM 

His | ellency M. Theunis, Prime Minister.® | 

His Excellency M. Paul Hymans, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Min- 


ister of State, member of the House of Representatives, former min- 
ister in London, former Minister for Economic Affairs. 
His M. Poullet, Minister for the Interior and 
Health, member and former president of the House of Representatives, 
former Minister for Sciences and Arts, former Minister for Transport, 
the Navy, Posts and Ts of 
diplomatic history at the University of Louvain. 
3s: M. L 
M. Joseph 


gal 


Excellency Prosper 


legraphs, professor international law and 


Substitut de Brouckére, 
Mélot, minister plenipotentiary 
to the Ministry for 
of the Belgian for 
secretary to the 
Secretary M. 
Darse 


professor at the University of 
; M. Henri Rolin, 
Affairs; M. Lou- 
colonies; and M. van | 
Foreign Affairs. 


minister plenipotentiary. 


Brussels ; 


tant adviser Foreign 


member council 
Ministry for 
Joseph Mélot, 


tte, 


the 
"e, 
general: 

Mile. 


Secretary : 
BRAZIL 


His M. Afranio de Mello-Franco, 
ambassador 
Council of the 


ambassador 


Excellency 
Deputies, 
on the 
former 
nt 
law 


member of the Chamber 
special mission, Brazilian representative 
of Nations, former Minister of State, 
on special mission in Bolivia, member of the Per- 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, professor at the faculty 
Bello-Horisonte (State of Minas-Geraes), former president 
Brazilian to the fifth Pan American conference at 


ot on 


agcue 


mane 
of of 


the 


of 


delegation 
Santiago. 

His 
Ister 


Excellency M. Raul Fernandes, envoy extraordinary and min- 
plenipotentiary on special mission, former member of the Cham- 
of former delegate at 
Reparation Commission 

His Excellency M. Frederico 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary, deputy minister on the 
permanent delegation accredited to the League of Nations, former 
chef de cabinet of the minister for foreign affairs. | 

Experts: Rear Admiral A. C, de Souza e Silva, Brazilian represen- 
tative on the permanent advisory commission for military, naval, and 
alr questions, member of the temporary mixed commission for the re- 
duction of armaments; Maj. E. Leitao de Carvalho, professor at the 
Staff College at Rio de Janeiro, Brazilian representative on the per- 
manent advisory commission for military, naval, and air questions; 
M. J. A. Barboza-Carneiro, commercial attaché at the embassy 
London, member of the economic and financial commission and of 
the committee on the allocation of the expenses of the league; 
M. E. F. de Montarroyos, former staff captain, engineer; and M. A. 
Bandeira de Mello, secretary general of the national labor council 
at Rio de Janeiro. 


ber Deputies, the Peace Conference and on the 


de Castello Branco-Clark, envoy ex- 


1In the absence of Monsignor Fan Noli, M. Konitza acted as first 


ay 
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Secretary general: M. Sylvio Rangel de Cas 


~ y rf m 
bassy, former assistant secretary general of th I dential office 
| of the Republic. 

Secretary: M. Heitor Lyra, secretary of embassy in Lond 

BRITISH EMPIR? 

The Right Hon. James Ramsay MacDonald, M. P.. Prime Minister 
First Lord of the Treasury, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. (Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald was not able to remain in Geneva for the full 
period of the assembly, and on his departure Prof. Gilbert Murray acted 


as third delegate.) 


rhe Right Hon. Lord Parmoor, P. C., K. C. V. 0. I 1 Pr ! 
of the Council 

The Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, P. ¢ M. P., Se State 
for the Home Department. 

Substitutes: Prof. George Gilbert Aimé Murray, LL. BD. D. I 
Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, G. C. B., econom ud I 
Government; Mrs. Helena M. Swanwick; and Sir Cecil J. B. Hurst 
K. C. B., legal adviser to the foreign office 

Assistant delegate: Mr. Charles Roden Buxton 

Experts: Sir Malcolm Delevingne, K. C. B., Assistant Undersecretary 
of State; Mr. S. W. Harris, C. B.. Cc. V. O Mr. G. H. Villiers, 
Cc. M. G Mr. Herbert B ittain; Rear Admiral Aubrey Smith, C. Bb 
M. V. O.; Lieut. Col. S. J. Lowe, D. 8S. O.. O. B. E.: Squadron ¢ 
mander Tweedie, O. B. E., A. F. ¢ and Sir George B lanan, C. B 

secretary general: The Hon. A. M. G. Cad in 

First secretary: Mr. A. F. Yencken, M. C. 

Private secretaries: Lieut. Col. Si Rt Waterhous mB. ¢ K., 
C. M. G., secretary to the Prime Minister; Mr. W. H. Sel a We Oe 
secretary to the Prime Minister; Mr. M. R. K. Bure secretary to 
Lord Parmoor; Mr. G, R. A. Buckland, secretary to Mr. Arthur Hen 
derson; Mr. Philip Baker, secretary to Prof. Gilbert Murray; and 
Mr. Llewellyn Smith, jr., secretary to Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith 

BULGARIA 

His Excellency M. Christo Kalfoff, Minister for Pub Worship and 
Foreign Affairs 

His Excellency M, Mikail Madjaroff, member of t) Chamber of 
Deputies, former Minister for Public Worship and Foreign Affairs 

His Excellency M. Georges Danafllow, member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, former minister 

Substitute: M. Svyétoslav Poménow, Director of Political Affaire at 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 

Secretary general: M. Dimitri Mikoff, chargé d'affaires in Switz 
land. 

Secretary: M. Georges Kuss¢ivanoff, first secretary of legation in 
Paris. 

CANADA 

The Hon. Raoul Dandurand, K. C., LL. D., senator, member of the 
privy council, minister of state, representative of the Government in 
the senate. 

The Hon. Edward Mortimer Macdonald, K. C., member of Parlia 


ment, minister of the privy council, Minister of National Defense. 


Substitute: Mr. Oscar Douglas Skelton, M.A., Ph. D., counsellor 
to the Ministry for External Affairs. 

Secretaries: Mr. Ralph Osborne Campney, B.A., member of the 
Canadian bar and Mr. E. M. Macdonald, jr., member of the Canadian 


bar. 
Assistant Secretary : 


CHILES 


His Excellency M. Armando Quezada, former Prime Minister, former 
Finance Minister, envoy extraordinary 
in France. ‘~ 


and minister plenipotentiary 


His Excellency M. Enrique Villegas, former Prime Minister, former 


Minister for Foreign Affairs, ambassador at Rome 


Substitute and Secretary General: M. 
chargé d'affaires at Berne. 
Secretary: M. Ernesto 


France. 


Jorge Valdés-Mendeville, 


Bertrand-Vidal, secretary of 


legation in 


CHINA 

His Excellency M. Tang 
plenipotentiary at Rome. 

His Excellency M. Tai Tehenne Linne, envoy extraordinary and min- 


Tsai-Fou, envoy extraordinary and minister 


| ister plenipotentiary in Sweden, Norway, and Denmar' 


delegate. 
| 


* Monsignor Seipel and Doctor Griinberger were not able to stay in 
Geneva for the whole of the assembly and on their departure M. 
Pfliig] acted as full delegate. 

*M. Theunis was not able to stay in Geneva for the whole period 


of the assembly, and on his departure M. de Brouckére acted as third 
delegate. 


His Excellency M. Chao-Hsin Chu, minister plenipotentiary, chargé 
d'affaires in London, former senator, at 
University of Peking. 

Substitutes: Dr. C. C. Wang, director general of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway ; M. Wang Tseng Sze, counsellor of legation, secretary geueral 
of the Chinese delegation accredited to the League of Nations. 

Expert: Dr. Tcheou Wel, first secretary of legation, director of the 
permanent office at Geneva of the Chinese League of Nations service. 

Secretaries: M. H. K. Heal, secretary of legation at Stockholm; M. 
William Hsieh, secretary of legation at The Hague; M. Su-Sung Koo, 


professor of economics 


the 
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secretary of legation: M. Tzon-Tuen Hwang, attaché; M. Niétsou Wang, | 


attaché at the legation at The Hague; M. Shu-Seng Chu, attaché 
at the legation in London 
COLOMBIA 
His Exeellency Dr. Francisco José Urrutia, former Minister for For 
cign Relations, minister plenipotentiary in Switzerland, 
Secretary : M. Alfredo Michelsen, secretary of legation at Berne. 
CORTA RICA 


His Excellency M. Manuel de Peralta, minister plenipotentiary. 


li Excellency M. Cosme de la Torriente, ambassador at Washington, 


former Minister for Foreign Affairs, former president of the com 


mittee for foreign alfa of the senate, member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague 

His Excellency M. Aristides de Aguero, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary at Berlin and Vienna 

His Excellene M. Guillermo Patterson, Undersecretary of State for 
Foreign Affai envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 


Substitutes: His Excellency M. Guillermo de Blanck, envoy extraordi 
nary and minister plenipotentiary at Berne and The Hague, and His 
Excellency M. Carlos de Armenteros, envoy extraordinary and minister 
nlenipotentiary a Rome 

Expert: M. Ramiro Hernandez Portela, counsellor of legation at 
Berlin 
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Secretaries: M. Gabriel de la Campa, consul general; M. Augusto | 


Merchin, consul general at Genoa; and M. Manuel F. Calvo, second sec- | 


retury of legation at Paris 
Attaché M. Ursulo J. Dobal, attaché at the legation in Paris, and 
M Augusto Maxwell 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ilis Excellency Dr. Eduard Benes, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
Ii Excellency Dr. Stephen Osusky, envoy extraordinary and minister 


plenipotentiary at Paris: and His Excellency Dr. Ferdinand Veverka, | 


envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary at Bucharest. 

Substitutes: His Excellency M. Jan DvFatek, engineer, minister 
plenipotentiary, chief of the economic division of the Ministry for 
Forelen Affairs: Dr. Jan Krém&f, professor at the University of 
Prague; M. Jan Masaryk, counsellor of legation at the ministry for 
forelen affairs: and M. Rudolf Kiinzl-Jizersk¥, counsellor of legation 
in the political division of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

Expert: Gen. Viadimir Klecanda. 

Secretaries : M. Josef Chelmar, secretary at the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs: M. James V. Hyka, secretary at the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs: M. Miroslay Lokay, secretary of legation at Berne; M. ArnoSt 
Heldrich, secretary of legation at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs; and 
M. Karel Trpfik, secretary at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 


DENMARK 


His Excellency M. Stauning, Prime Minister. (During the stay of 
M. Stauning in Geneva, M. Borgbjerg acted as substitute delegate.) 

ilis Excellency M. Herluf Zahle, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at Berlin, member of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion 

M. F. Borgbierg, Minister for Social Affairs, member of Parliament. 

M. Laust Moltesen, doctor of philosophy, member of Parliament. 

Substitutes: His Excellency M. Andreas d’Oldenburg, envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary at Berne, representative of the 
royal government accredited to the League of Nations office; M. Peter 
Munch, doctor of philosophy, former Minister for Defense, member of 
Parliament; and M. Holger Andersen, member of Parliament. 

Expert: Mlle Hennit Forchhammer, president of the National 


Council of Danish Women, member of the central administration of | 


the International Women’s Council, 

Secretaries: M. Pierre Oe0cesterby, director of the parliamentary 
archive and M. Johannes V. Rechendorff, secretary of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Assistant secretary: Mile. S. Damm. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


M. Jacinto R. de Castro 
Secretary: M. Manuel S. Gautier, 
ESTHONIA 

His Excellency M. Charles Robert Pusta, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs 

Gen. Johan Laidoner, member of the Chamber of Deputies, former 
commander in chief of the Esthonian Army. 

M. Ado Anderkopp, member of the Chamber of Deputies, former 
Minister. 

Private secretary to the Minister of Foreign Affairs: M. Louis Ville- 
court 

Secretary: M. Oskar Opik, chief of section at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. 
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FINLAND 


His Excellency M. Hjalmar Johan Procopé, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. (After the departure of M. Procopé from Geneva, M. Holsti 
acted as third delegate.) 

His Excellency M. Carl Johan Alexis Enckell, envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary in Paris, former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs 

His Excellency M. Rafael Waldemar Erich, professor of international 
law at the University of Helsingfors; envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary, unattached ; former Prime Minister. 

Substitutes: His Excellency M. Eino Rudolf Holsti, envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary at Tallinn, former Minister for For- 
eign Affairs; M. Kaarlo Viiiné Voionmaa, professor of the history of 
Finland and of the northern countries at the University of Helsingfors ; 
and M. Urho Toivola, director of the Finnish secretariat accredited to 
the League of Nations. 

Expert: Baron Aarno Yrjé-Koskinen, director of the political section 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

llead of the secretariat: M. Urho Toivola, director of the Finnish 
secretariat accredited to the League of Nations. 

FRANCE 

fis Excellency M. Edouard Herriot, Prime Minister, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. (During M. Herriot’s stay in Geneva M. Paul Bon- 
cour aeted as substitute delegate.) 

Ifis Excellency M. Léon Bourgeois, senator, former Prime Minister, 
former president of the Senate, representative of the French Republic 
accredited to the League of Nations. 

His Excellency M. Aristide Briand, member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, former Prime Minister. 

His Excellency M. Paul Boncour, member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, president of the advisory committee of the higher council for 
defense. 

Assistant delegates: M. Louis Loucheur, member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, former minister; M. Henry de Jouvenel, senator, former 
minister; M. Maurice Sarraut, senator; and M. Jean Réveillaud. 

Substitutes: M, Georges Bonnet, member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties; M. Léon Jouhaux, secretary- general of the General Labor Con- 
federation; and M. René Cassin, professor of the faculty of law at 
Lille, honorary president of the Federal Union of the Mutilated and 
Former Combatants. 

Secretary general: M. Clauszel, minister plenipotentiary. 

Experts: M. Serruys, M. Geouffre de Lapradelle, M. Jacques Dumas, 
M. Eugéne Pépin, M. Louis Aubert, M. Massigli, M. Georges Scelle, 
and M. André Matter. 

Assistant secretaries general: M. Fournes and M. Amé-Leroy. 


GREECE 


His Excellency M. Nicolas Politis, former Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary in France; His 
Excellency M. E. J. Tsonderos, Finance Minister; and M. André An- 
dreades, professor at the University of Athens. 

Substitutes: M. St. Seferiades, professor at the University of Athens, 
and M. Nicolas Souidas, director of the League of Nations section at 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

Experts: M. Vasili Colocotronis, chargé d'affaires of the Greek Re- 
public in Switzerland, and M. G. Mantzavinos, director of general 
accountancy at the Ministry for Finance. 

Secretary general: M. Nicolas Souidas, director of the League of 
Nations section at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

Secretary: M. Pierre Depasta, attaché of the Greek legation at 
Berne. 

Information service: M. C. Melas, former member of the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

GAUTEMALA 


His Excellency M. Adrian Recinos, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary in France, and M. Rafael Pineda de Mont, counsellor of 
legation. 

HAITI 


His Excellency M. Bonamy, envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary in Paris, member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague, former Secretary of State for External Relations, former 
president of the court of cassation. 


HUNGARY 


His Excellency Count Bethlen, Prime Minister. (During the stay 
of Count Bethien in Geneva, General Tanczos acted as substitute dele- 
gate.) 

ilis Excellency Count Albert Apponyi, member of the National As- 
sembly, former Minister for Public Worship and Education. 

His Excellency Batron Frédéric Korfnyi, Finance Minister. 

Gen. Gariel Tanczos, former Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Substitute: Count Alexandre Khuen-Hédervary, first counsellor of 
legation, 
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Experts: M. Denys de Sebess, former 
M. Siméon Luka&ts, sellor at 
Affairs; Col. Géza Siegler; and M. Dadislas G 
sellor at the Ministry for Forcign 

Expert and secretary general: M. 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
to the League of Nations. 
Se M. Antoine 
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Undersecretary of State; 
the Minietry for Foreign 
4 ministerial coun- 


coun of section 





iz6é, 
Affairs. 
Zoltfin 


director of 


de Baranyi, secretary at 
the secretariat accredited | 


i 


Ullein, se 


retary: 


‘A 


INDIA 


rhe 
Cc, 8. 


e ¢& GB, 


Right Hon. the Lord Hardinge, of Penshurst, 
G L424 CMG. & CLEC. CV. O. L & OC. pabey coum | 
cillor, former viceroy, former ambassador. 

| 


Maj. Gen. His Highness the Maharajah of Bikaner, G. C. 8. L, 


G.c. 1k. Gc. V. O., G. B. E., K. C. B., A. D. C., LL. D., chancellor 
of the chamber of princes. 
Sir Muhammad Rafique, member of the council of state. 
Substitutes: Capt. Maharaj Kunwar, of Bikaner, C. V. 0.3; Siz 
Stanley Beed, K. B. E.; Mr. John Campbell, C. 8. L, Oo. B. E, | 
Secretaries: Mr. P. J. Patrick and Mr. W. T. Oitewill 
IRISH FREE STATI 
Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, Minister for Foreign Affairs. | 
Mr. Patrick McGilligan, Minister for Commerce and Industry. 
Mr. John O'Byrne, Attorney Genera! | 
Substitutes: Mr. James MeNeill, high commissioner in London ; Mar- | 


MacSwiney, of Mashanaglass, 
Mr. John O'Sullivan, urember of 


member of the Royal Irish Academy ; 


Parliament, doctor of philosophy, pro 


f vr at the National University of Jreland; Mr, Michael Heffernan, | 
member of Parliament. 

Expert: Mr. Michael MacWhite, repr ntative of the Irish Free 
State accredited to the League of Nations 

Secretary : Mr. Joseph Walshe, secretary at the Ministry for Foreign 

airs 

ITALY 
His Excellency Prof. Antonio Salandra, former Prime Minister, | 
ver of the Chamber of Deputies 

His Excellency M. Vittorio Scialoja, former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, senator. \] 

His Excellency M. Carlo Schanzer, former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, vice president of the council of state, senator. 

Substitutes: His Excellency Count Lelio Bonin-Longare, ambassador 


and nator; Dr. Alberto Pirontl, prefect and senator. Brig. Gen 
Alberto de Marinis Stendardo di Rigigliano, senator, representative 

Italy on the permanent advisory commission for military, naval, 
nd air questions, member of the temporary mixed commission for 
the reduction of armanent. His Excellency M, Giovanni Ciraolo, 


president 


of the 
minister 


Italian Red 
for labor, member 


Cross, senator. M. Stefano 
of the Chamber of 


yf tl 


Cavazzoni, 
Count 
he Chamber of Deputies, former 
mn Affairs. M. Paolo Bignami, e1 
former member of the 
Deputies. Marguis Giuseppe Medici del Vascello, envoy extraordinary 

d minister plenipotentiary. Count Antonio Cippico, senator. Baron 
Gian Alberto Blanc, member of the Chamber of Deputies. M. Massimo 
Pilotti, counsellor at of appeal at Rome, legal adviser to the 
Reparation Commission and the Conference of Ambassadors. 

Experts: M. Daniele Varé, of legation. Count Guido 
Viola di Campalto, counsellor of legation. Capt. Don Fabrizio Ruspoll, 
representative of Italy on the permanent advisory commission for mili- 
tary, naval, and air questions. Count Manfredi Gravina. Prof. Giu- 
Gallavresi. 

Secretary general: Marquis Medici del 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Secretaries: Count Senni, consul general. M. Guido 
Capt. Francesco Giorgio Mameli, secretary of legation. 
Morini, vice consul. Count Ettore Perrone di San 
of legation. Dr. Guido Romano, consular attaché. 

Archivist: M. Alberto 


former 
Vuleo 7 


rsecretary 


Deputies, 
Valminuta, member 
of State 


er, former Undersecretary of State, 


sti di 






for Forei igi 


iber of 


(nam 





0, 


the court 


counsellor 


seppe 


Giuseppe Vascello, envoy 


Seg | 
M. Armando 
Martino, attach4 


M. Mario Salandra. 


re, consul. 


de Sangro. 


JAPAN 
His Excellency Viscount K. Ishii, ambassador to France, former 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Japanese representative on the Council 


of the League of Nations, His Excellency M. Minéitciré6 Adatci, 
ambassador to Belgium, vice president of the Institute of International 
Law. His Bxceilency M. M. Matsuda, minister plenipotentiary. 
Substitutes: M. Yotaro Sugimura, counsellor of embassy, assistant | 
head of the Japanese office accredited to the League of Nations. 
M. I. Tokugawa, first secretary of embassy in London. 
M. N. Ito, first secretary of legation at The Hague. 
Secretary: M. Yotaro Sugimura, counsellor of embassy, assistant 


head of the Japanese office accredited to the League of Nations. | 
LATVIA 

His Excellency M. Louis Seja, Minister for Foreign Affairs. | 

His Excellency Dr. Michel Walters, envoy extraordinary and min- | 


ister plenipotentiary at Paris, permanent delegate accredited to the 
League of Nations. 





} the 
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M. Félix Cielens, member of the Chamber of 





foreign affairs committee 
Substitutes: M. Vilis Schumans, director of the politi 
it the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and M. Ju Feldn 
League of Nations section at the Ministry for } gn A 
> ry M. Jules Feldman hief of 1c T , 
at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
LIBERIA 
His Excellency Baron Rodo phe Auguste Lehmann, « 
dinary and minist plenipotentiary in France 
Substitute M. Nicolas Ooms, first secretary of leat 
LITHUANIA 


His Ex 
Minister for Foreien Affair 











I ~ ext Lary 
tentiary in London 

Hlis Exe n M. W eslas Sk ‘ 
minister pl tentiary at Berlin 

M. Bronius K. Balutis, di tor of ‘ ) l } 
try for Fors 1 Affairs 

Secretary: Dr. Jn s Sal iska 

! = 

M. Tony Lefort, Counciilor of St foru chat 
Switzerland, 

Substitute: M. Ch. Vermaire ymnsul at Geneva 

NETHERLANDS 

Ilis Excellency Jonkheer FH A. van Karnebeck, do 
political science, Minister for Foreign Affairs In 
Jonkheer van Karnebeck, Jonkheer Loudo \ la 

His Excellency Jonkheer J. Loudon lo wr « politi s 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary in Paris, former 
Foreign Affairs. 

Jonkheer W. J. M. van Eysinga, doctor of law and 
professor at the University of Leyden 

Substitutes: Count F. A, C. van Lynden van S le 
law and political science, grand chamberlain of Her Ma 
of tl Netherlands, former government mmissioner in 
Province, former member of the second chamb rf { 
M. J. Limburg, doctor of law, president of the Order of 
The former member of th econd « f the 
eral, member of the executive « f + © i 3s p 
Southern Holland; and M. J. P, A. Fran s, d f law 
science, head of the League of Nations sect! it th 
Foreign Affairs, extraordinary professor at the f 
mercial studies at Rotterdam 

Expert: M. W. G. van Wettum, former chief of servi 
monopoly of the Dutch Indies, Dutch member of the adviso 
on the traffic In opium. 

Secretary to the First Delegate: M. L. Ca n, a or 
political science, secretary of legation 

Secretaries: Mme. C. A. Kluvver, secretary @t the Mini 
eign Affairs; M. H. J. D. Doorman, first chancellor of lega 


NEW ZHALAND 


Colonel the Honorable Sir James Allen, bich rmm! 
Substitute and ecretary : M1 C, Knowles 
x ‘ UA 
Dr. A. Sottile, consul at Gen i 
~wORWAY 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, professor at the University f « 


His Excellency M. Otto 
M. Christian Fredrik 


Affairs. 


Albert Blelr, former FP 


Michelet, barrister, former M 


Substitut Dr. Chri 


S : tian L. Lange, secretary-gen 
Parliamentary Union; Dr. Mikael 8S. H, Lie, pr $30 
University of Christiania: and Mile. Kristine Elisabet 
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philosophy, the University 


M. Jens 


professor 
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PANAMA 
His Excellency M. Narciso Garay, Minister for I y 
His Excellency M. Antonio Burgos, ter in Ita 
land. 
PARAGUAY 
Dr. Ranron V. Cabailero, chargé d'affaires in Paria. 


PERSIA 
His Highness Prince Mirza Riza 
former Minister for Justice. 
Legai adviser; Dr. Edmond Privat. 


Head of secretariat: M. Abol-Hassan Khao 


Khan Arfaed-Dowlk 
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} of legation at Berne. 
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Secretary: Mirza Aly Mohammad Khan Scheybany, secretary of the | Private secretary to the head of the delegation: M. Radovan Chou- 
I i del t f ted to the League of Nations. 


Private secretary to the first delegate: Hassan Khan Arfaos-Soltan 





menkoviteh, chef-de cabinet of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 


Secretary general: M. Konstantin Fotitch, first secretary of leca- 
tion. 


POLAND 
ss — ee ee ae ey a ’ matey ak. Miloutine Milovanovitch, attaché at the Ministry for 
Vor I A fy | rl int delegate t the League of Nations. Foreign Affaire. 
His Excel y M. Henryk Strasburger, minister plenipotentiary SIAM 
| of the Polish Republic at Danzig, former Under- His Highness Prince Chareon, minister at Paris, representative of 
secretar f State for Foreign Affairs Siam accredited to the secretariat of the League of Nations. 
| i ‘ M. August Zaleski, envoy extraordinary and minister Hlis Excellency Phya Sanpakitch Preecha, minister in Rome. 
I pot ry at Rome Secretaries: M. Khun Biraj Bisdara, second secretary of legation 
Excellency M. Jean de Modzelewski, env extra in Paris; M. Luang Bahiddba Nukara, secretary of legation in Rome; 
t pl potentiary at Berne; and M. Francois | M. K. Vathanaprida, secretary of legation in Paris; M. Chin Juma joti, 
| h d ite on the governing body of the international | attaché at the legation in Paris. 
Mice SOUTH AFRICA 
\ t delegate M. Léon Babinski, counsellor of legation, legal The Hon, Sir Edgar Harris Walton, K. C. M. G., high commissioner 
to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs; M. Juljusz Lukasiewicz, in London. 


assistant director of the political department at 


the Ministry for Foreign Affairs; and M. Oscar Halecki, professor at 


Sir Henry Strakosch, K. B. E. 


The Hon. G. R. Hofmeyr, C. M. G., admimstrator of Southwest 
Africa. 


Expert Count Charles Potulicki, doctor of law, honorary attaché Secretaries: Mr. Robert Webster, Mr. A. T. Goldup, and Mr. Hi. 
t the pet nent delegation accredited to the League of Nations; Bense, 
Major Kunstler, doctor of law; M, Anatole Miiblstein, first secretary SPAIN 
of legation; and M. Georges Nunberg, first secretary of les ation. His Excellency M. José Quifiones de Leén, ambassador in Paris, 
etary neral: M. Miroslaw Arciszewski, first secretary of lega- Spanish representative on the Council of the League of Nations. 
thee "e His Excellency M. Emilio de Palacios, envey extraordinary and 
Assistant retary general: M, Thadée Gwiazdowskl, first secretary | minister plenipotentiary at Berne. 
ot lor ; : Substitutes: His Excellency M. Eduardo Cobifn, former Undersecre 
Secretaric M. Stanislas Zalewski, first secretary of legation; M. | tary of state for Finance: M. Leopoldo Palacios, former Undersecretary 
Titus Komanicki, doctor of law, secretary of legation at Belgrade; ; 


M. Vladimir Czaykowski, secretary of legation; M, Thadée Kozminski ; 
and M. Sigismund Gralinski 
PORTUGAL 

His Excellency M. Joifo Chagas, former Prime Minister, former 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; His Excellency Dr. Augusto de Vascon 
cellos, former Prime Minister, former Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
senator; and His Excellency Gen. Alfredo Freire d’Andrade, former 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, former Governor of Mozambique. 

Substitute and secretary general: Tis Excellency M. Antonio Maria 


Bartholomeu Ferreira, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten donado, secretary of embassy. 
tiary in Switzerland. SWEDEN 
Secretary: M. H. R. Dias de Oliveira, attaché to the legation at ‘ bs i) ‘ ; 
Rerne; and M. Antonio Gomes d’Almendra, attaché to the legation at His Excellency Baron Erik T. Marks von Wiirtemberg, Minister for ' 
Berne Foreign Affairs. (On the departure of Baron von Wiirtemberg, Baron ] 
RUMANIA Ramel became third delegate.) ( 
ee ' : al sla a His Excellency M. K. Hjalmar Branting, former Prime Minister, ( 
His Excellency M. Jean G, Duca, Minister for Foreign Affairs. (On | tormer Minister for Foreign Affairs, Swedish representative on the I 
the departure of M. Duca, M. Puscarin acted as third delegate.) Council of the League of Nations. I 
His Excellency M. Nicolas Tituleseo, envoy extraordinary and minis- M. Jonas Eliel Loefgren, former Minister of Justice. I 
ter plenipotentiary in London; permanent delegate to the League of Substitutes: His Excellency Baron Sten Gustaf Fredrik Troi] Ramel, 
Nations; former Finance Minister; professor at the University of | anyoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary at Berlin; Mme. Anna 
Bucharest Bugge-Wicksell, master of law; and M. Oesten Undén, former Minister 
ilis Excellency M. Nicolas Petresco Comnéne, envoy extraordinary | for Justice, professor at the Upsal University. 
and minister plenipotentiary in Switzerland; permanent delegate to Secretaries: M. O. Johansson, first secretary of legation; M. E. t 
the League of Nations. Boheman, first secretary of legation; and M. H. de Ribbing, attaché. } 
Substitutes: M. Sextil Puscarin, chancellor of the Cluj University ; SWITZERLAND 1 
nal lhe éléne acaresco 
: eal — ae von professor at the University of Bucha- His Excellency M. Giaseppe Motta, federal councillor, head of the i 
rest; member of the Chamber of Deputies; M. V. V. Badulesco, Doctor federal political department. rd ’ 0 
d’ Gieeaentte tl financial science; Col. Jean Antonesco, military His Excellency M. Gustave Ador, former federal councillor, president h 
attaché in Londen; M. D. Ciotori, director of the press bureau at the of the sutermational Red Cross Committee. P 
legation in London; and M. Nicolas Raicovicianu, doctor of law; former Dr. Robert Forrer, vice president of the national council. c 
chef de cabinet of the Finance Minister. Substitutes: Col. B. Henri Bolli, member of the council of states, r 
Secretary general: M. C, Constantinesco, chef de cabinet of the and Prof. Walter Burckhardt, chancellor of the Berne University. ce 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Secretary and expert: Dr. Paul Ruegger, secretary of legation at 
SALVADOR the federal political department. te 
Secretary: M. Daniel Secretan, secretary of division at the Ministry 
lis Excellency Dr. J. Gustave Guerrero, envoy extraordinary and for Foreign Affairs. 
minister plenipotentiary in France and Italy. unveuar 
ve - . a eee pian “ee paayll His Excellency M. Alberto Guani, envoy extraordinary and minister H 
llis Excellency Dr, Voislav Marinkovitch, Minister for Foreign Affairs. plenipotentiary in Belgium and the Netherlands, representative of 
(On the departure of Doctor Marinkovitch and Doctor Choumenkoevitch, Uruguay on the Council of the League of Nations. 
Doctor Politch and Doctor Novakovitch became second and third dele- His Excellency M. Benjamin Fernandez y Medina, envoy extraordi- oa 
gates, respectively.) nary and minister plenipotentiary in Spain, former Undersecretary of of 
His Excellency Dr. Ilia Choumenkovitch, Minister for Commerce and State. 50 
Industry. (On the departure of Doctor Marinkovitch and Doctor Chou- His Excellency M. Enrique Buero, envoy extraordinary and minister th 
menkoviteh, Doctor Politch and Doctor Novakovitch became second and plenipotentiary in Switzerland, former Undersecretary of State and pe 
third delegates, respectively.) Financial Undersecretary, former member of the Chamber of Deputies. a: 
His Excellency Dr. Kosta Koumanoudi, former Finance Minister; Substitute: M. Manuel Herrera y Reissig, secretary of legation. 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, Secretary general: M. Adolfo Sienra, secretary of legation. in 
Substitutes: Dr. Miléta Novakovitch, professor at the University of Assistant secretary: M. Eduardo D. de Arteaga. pr 
Belgrade; Dr. Ladislav Politch, professor at the University of Zagreb; 
and Dr. Leonidas Pitamic, professor at the University of Ljoubljana. VENEZUELA ch 
Experts: Gen. D. Kalafatovitch, attaché at the Ministry for Fer- His Excellency M. César Zumeta, former senator, former Minister @es 
eign Affairs, and Dr. Rista Mitkevitch, privat-docent at the University 


of Geneva, director of the press service. 


of State for Finance, professor at the University of Madrid. 

Substitute and legal adviser: M. Crist6bal Botella, doctor of law, 
legal adviser to the Spanish Embassy in Paris, president of the Franco- 
German mixed arbitral tribunal. 

Secretary general: M, Carlos de la Huerta, first secretary of embassy 
in Paris. 

Assistant secretary general: Marquis de la Torre. 

Secretaries: M. Julio Casares. head of section at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs; M. Francisco Ramirez y Montesinos, first secretary of 
embassy; M. Juan de Arenzana, consul at Geneva; and M. Alvaro Mal- 


for the Interior, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary at 
Rome. 
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M. Diogenes Esc 
extraordinary 


former member of the Cham- 
and minister plenipotentiary in 


Ilis Excellency lante, 
Deputies, envoy 


London 


His Excellency M. Caracciolo Parra-Pérez, special minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the Swiss Federal Council, chargé d'affaires at Berne. 

Secretary: M. Aiberto Adriani,- former consul at Geneva, former 
chef de cabinet of the Minister for External Relations at Caracas. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Not only does the league possess the 
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power, as heretofore stated, to change the membership of the | 


court, but by a two-thirds vote of the assembly the membership 


of the league may be changed and any nation whatsoever may | 


be admitted. 
Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 


the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 
Mr. KENDRICK. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 
.shurst Fletcher Lenroot Sackett 
avard braziet McKellar Schall 
Bingham George MeNary Sheppard 
Blea Gerry Mavfield Shipstead 
Boral Gillett Metcalf Shortridge 
Itratton Goff Moses Smith 
Rrool irt liale Neely Smoot 
u Harreld Norris Stanfield 
But Harris Nye Swanson 
( ' n Ifarrison Oddie Trammell 
Capper Lieflin Overman Tyson 
Caraway llowell Pepper Wadsworth 
{ land Johnson Vhipps Walsh 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex, line Warren 
( tis Jones, Wash. tansdell Williams 
| n Iwendrick Reed, Mo. Willis 
Dill Keyes kKeed, Da. 
Verris King Robinson, Ark, 
ess La Pollette Robinson, Ind, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-three Senators having 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Missouri will proceed. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I have thus far 


discussed the composition of that body which creates, and, as 
{ shall undertake to show, will perpetually control the 
called court. I have endeavored to show that 
undemocratic, unrepresentative, and that it is made up of the 
political agencies of foreign countries. I shall on to-morrow 
discuss the question of the relation of the court to the League 
of Nations and the powers and jurisdictions which that court 
has, at the present time, and the powers and jurisdictions which 
may be conferred upor it by the League of Nations. For the 
present, Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


sO- 


THE COAL SITUATION 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, on last Friday, 
the 15th instant, the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLtanp] 
put into the Recorp a letter from one of his constituents living 
in Richmondville, N. Y., complaining that coke and soft coal 
were costing the inhabitants of that town $17 per ton, and 
inferentially complaining, I gathered, against the profiteering 
of the producers of that fuel. I send to the desk and ask to 
have read by the Secretary a letter from a coal company in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., giving the exact situation as to the cost of 
coal at the mines, the freight rates, and the profit of the 
retail dealers who are selling such coal. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

CLINTON BLocK Coat Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 18, 1926, 
Hon. Davip A, Resp, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: We note by the public press that Senator CoprLanp 
read a letter in the United States Senate Friday, January 15, from one 
of his constituents, S. G. Shafer, Richmondville, N. Y., a small town 
50 miles west of Albany on the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, stating 
that coke and soft coal were doled out in small quantities at $16.40 
per ton, plus delivery charges, which were from 50 cents to 60 cents 
a ton, making $17 a ton. 

We do not understand this price and think the bituminous operators 
in central and western Pennsylvania are being indirectly accused of 
profiteering. 

Nut and egg coal, which are substitutes for anthracite, can be pur- 
chased in the Pittsburgh district for $3 per ton at the mines. The 
freight rate to Richmondviile, N. Y., is $3.47 gross ton on the New 


Does | 


the body is | 


|} me this morning who bought 50 tons of coal at $2 
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York Central Lines and $3.62 gross ton on the Pennsylva Railroad, 
thus making a delivered price to the coal dealer in Richmondville of 
$6.47 and $6.62. 
Yours very truly, 
Cunron Biock Coat Co., 
B. H. CANON, General Manager. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, at the present 

time I understand that this fuel is being ld in the city of 
Washington at $14 and $14.50 a ton. It can be bought from 
the union mines in the Pittsburgh district at less than $3 a 
ton in any reasonable quantity that may be suggested, far 
more than is needed to fill all requirements in this neighbor- 
hood. ‘The freight from there is approximately $2.95; the 
freight on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad from the mines 
near the Maryland-Pennsylvania line is $2.84 a ton; the dray- 
age charge in Washington would not in any event exceed $1 
per ton; so the total delivery cost of that coal coming from 


union mines, which pay the highest 
any possibility exceed $6.50 per ton. 


labor rates, could not | 


'y 


If we want to remedy a condition under which our people 
are being frightfully overcharged for this fuel, the remedy 
does not Hie at the mines but at the town points of delivery. 


On the other hand, if people wish to buy this character of 
coal from mines employing nonunion labor, it can be bought 
at around $2 per ton from which have a freight rate 
of less than $3 per ton to Washington; the delivery cost 
will be less than $6 per ton in Washington. If the gentle 
who have been criticising the coal-mine operators will give 
some of their attention to the profiteering which is going on 
by the dealer who contributes nothing but the agency of pur- 
chase, I think they can give a better relief to their constituents 
than by any other means. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will my friend from 
Pennsylvania permit me to ask him a question? 


mines 
SU 
hi 


men 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What suggestion has the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to make for the relief of the people of 
Washington? Assuming that his figures are correct—and I 
know that he believes them to be correct—and assuming that 
there is a profit being taken of $8 per ton, or nearly that, by 
retail dealers, what is the remedy? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the remedy lies in the 
plain statement of facts. I know of residents of Washington 


who within the last few days have clubbed together and bought 
single carloads of coal. I know of one gentleman who spoke to 

2 at the pit 
mouth from a mine near the Maryland-Pennsylvania line; he 
paid the $2.84 rate to get it here by freight, and a drayace 
charge of a dollar a ton to have it delivered to his house. He 
tells me that eval cost him delivered at his house $6.84 per 
ton, whereas the cheapest price that he could get quoted to him 
by a retail dealer was $14 a ton. 

Mr. President, if the people only know that they can do it, 
it is perfectly easy for them to do just what the gentleman to 
whom I have referred did. The remedy lies in acquainting the 
people with the facts. He and his neighbors combined and 
bought 50 tons of coal. It does not take very many consumers 
to use that much coal, and people can order coal in that way 
of their own accord at any time they desire to do so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania 
understand that anybody is free to go to a mine and buy coal 
and have it delivered to him promptly, or is there some under- 
standing or regulation by which there are difficulties thrown in 
his way or by which there is a refusal to sell to anyone except 
regular dealers? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Absolutely not. A 


telegram 


| would start a carload of coal this afternoon to any reputable 


person who cared to order it. All that is necessary is to get 
the facts before the people, and they can quickly bring the 
prices down. 


Mr. REBD of Missouri. Mr. President, if the prices are held 


| up, there must be some combination among the retailers of 


Washington. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question. It seems to be conceded that 
profiteering is going on somewhere to a very remarkable degree. 
Is there no protection against such things except the protection 
which the citizens may possibly give to themselves by reason 
of a voluntary clubbing together and purchasing in the man- 
ner which the Senator suggests? He must bear in mind that 
there are hundreds of thousands of people so situated that it 
is practically impossible for them to come together and form 
associations for the purpose of purchasing coal in the manner 
which he has suggested; and he must bear in mind, secondly, 
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that when they do so the agencies which mine the coal and the 
agencies which ship the coal, together with the retail dealers, | 
have such influence as to make it practically impossible for 
those people to realize as the result of their efforts. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that profiteering prevails is conceded, as has been true 
in every instance in which this coal question has been up. 
‘There is an attempt to put the profiteering here or there, but 
ihat it exists there can be no doubt. Now, the question is 
whether the Government can protect the people against such 


unconscionable condition as is now admitted to exist. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Vhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

ir. COPELAND. If the Senator is going to speak at any 
length, I prefer to proceed later in my own right. 

Mir. REED of Pennsylvania. I am merely going to answer 
the question propounded by the Senator from Idaho. 

My purpose in having the letter read into the Recorp was 


to show that the retail dealer in the town mentioned by the | 
Senator from New York was receiving’ more for his service | 


over and above his expenses of distribution, including the 
drayage of the coal, than all that was paid to the owner of 
the coal mine, plus all that was paid to the labor of the men 


who mined the coal, plus all that was paid to the railroad | 


that carried it several hundred miles. All of those costs 
unmounted to less in the consumers’ price than the profit of 
that retail dealer. 

Of course, there is nothing the national Government can do 
to get at the retail dealer in Richmondville, N. Y., who 
charges too much. The remedy lies in a knowledge of the 
facts by the people with whom he deals and a knowledge of 


the profit that is available for anybody who wants to import | 


a carload or a larger quantity of coal, for, if the profit 


is understood, ordinary economic laws will bring the remedy. | 


Mr. BORAH. There is not a man in Washington who pur- 


chases a bucket of coal who does not understand the facts | 
perfectly, and that he is being charged four times what he | 


ought to be charged, but he is perfectly helpless to get any 
relief unless he can form a combination stronger than all the 
other combinations. There is no want of facts. The very fact 
that coal jumped three or four prices after the strike occurred 
was proof positive to everybody that every one connected with 
the coal industry was taking advantage of the situation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is just what I am trying 
to clear up, Mr. President—the misunderstanding that still 
seems to persist in the mind of the Senator from Idaho. 


Everybody connected with the production of coal is not taking | 


advantage of the situation. The producer of the coal is not; 
the railroads are not; and the only profiteering that I can see 
is on the part of the distributers. I do not belieye that that 
fact has been understood. 


,ORAH. Mr. President, i fiteer- | *~ 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there is no doubt that profitee | sion has confirmed the rates that were in effect, and has 


ing exists other than where the Senator thinks. The facts 


which he gives may be correct in that particular instance, but | 


I have in my office plenty of figures showing the advantage 
which has been taken of the situation by others than retailers. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if they are 
profiteering in the soft-coal industry, then it is strange that a 
great many of the mines are still shut down because they can 
not receive for their coal enough to pay the cost of mining it. 
Mr. BORAH. The reason why they are shut down is be- 
cause they can not afford to open up for 80 or 60 or 90 days, 
and those who are in control of the situation are so in control 
of it that they can raise or lower the price in order to compel 
other people to close their mines whenever they see fit to do so. 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- | 


sylvania yield to the Senator from Ohio? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from | 
| coal hauled to the lake ports have continually been an aver- 


Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I just want to answer the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Idaho touching the part of the railroads 
in this matter. I happen to know of a situation in the State 
which I in part represent. The mines are down in that State. 


Why? Because the railroads that haul the coal give a better | 


rate to the lake ports from the States of Kentucky and West 
Virginia than they give to mines in the State of Ohio. 
Coal is hauled directly through the State of Ohio at a rate 


lower than that which is given to coal produced in the State | 


of Ohio. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And the same situation pre- 
vails in western Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
please State what the rates are? 
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Mr. WILLIS. I can get the rates for the Senator. I re- 
iterate the statement I have just made. I have the figures 
in my office, and I can show the Senator that that is true— 
that coal is hauled from the Senator’s State and from the 
State of West Virginia through Ohio to the lake ports, and 
the shipment is made at a lower rate than is given coal that 
is mined in the State of Ohio; and for that reason our mines 
are down. I congratulate the Senator that he has such a 
situation that the mines in his State are working; but I am 
seeking to give an additional reason why our mines are down, 


| because of the peculiar situation affecting rates. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I will answer 
the Senator’s question in dollars and cents, I understand thet 
Harlan is in Kentucky. Is not that so? 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. You can send a ton of bitumi- 
nous coal from Harlan, Ky., to the lake ports, an average 
haul of 448 miles, for $1.91 a ton, while from Clearfield, Pa, 
to send one ton of the same kind of coal to the same ports, a 
distancé of 304 miles, costs $2.38 per ton. 

Mr. SACKETT. What is the rate from Pittsburgh, from 
which the coal goes to the lake ports? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The coal does not go from 
Pittsburgh, 

Mr. SACKETT. From the Pittsburgh district. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Clearfield is in the central 
Pennsylvania district. 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The distance from Pittsburgh 
to the lake ports is 177 miles, and the rate is $1.66 a ton. 

Mr. SACKBETT. Compared with $1.91 from the Harlan, Ky., 
fields, I think the Senator said. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A difference of about 25 cents 
a ton for an extra haul of nearly 300 miles. 

Mr. SACKETT. Correct; but does not the Senator know 
also that that differential rate has been in effect for a number 
of years at just about the same amount, and that businesses 
have been built up on the basis of those rates, and millions of 
dollars have been invested in the development of coal mines 
because of the grouping of those rates, and that prior to the 
last two years the mines of the Pittsburgh district had no diffi- 
culty in competing for the lake trade and taking the bulk of 
it and building up a tremendous business into the Northwest, 


, and yet all the time that differential continued in effect? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I know that the 
mines of western Pennsylvania and Ohio have been losing 
their proportion of that trade throughout the last 15 years; 
that protests have been repeatedly made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; that the examiners of the commission 
themselves have said that these rates are wholly unjustifiable ; 
that they have recommended a new rate structure; but, for no 
other reason on earth than that they wanted to build up what 
they called a new industry, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


refused to rectify them. 

Mr. SACKETT. And yet the rates are lower from the Pitts- 
burgh district than they are from West Virginia and Kentucky. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The rates are not lower. 

Mr. SACKETT. They are in the total rate per ton. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. From the city of Pittsburgh 
they are lower, but from the towns in the Pittsburgh district 
they are not. Let me give you one, for example—Spangler, 
Pa., which is about 60 miles from the city of Pittsburgh. It 
costs, to send a ton of coal from there to the lake ports, $1.98 
a ton for a haul of 260 miles; and yet to send a ton of coal 
twice the distance from Harlan, Ky., it costs less, or $1.91. 
What possible justification in common sense, in rate making, 
in the building up of new industries or any other theory, can 
be given for such an inequality? 

Mr. SACKETT. Because the rates from that district on the 


age of 25 cents per ton lower than those rates which have 
existed from West Virginia and Kentucky and mines in that 
section, and yet even under those circumstances those mines 
have been able gradually to get some of that business to the 
lake ports and have been able to afford the people of the 
Northwest to whom that coal must go some competition in get- 
ting coal for their winter use. The rate is lower. It may not 
be lower per ton-mile, but it is lower per ton of coal, as it 
crosses the country and passes out through the Lakes, than is 
the rate from West Virginia and Kentucky. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do. 
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In the first place, he is laboring under a misapprehension if 
he assumes that the coal for the up-lake traffic comes largely 
from the Pittsburgh field. As a matter of fact, I live in a 
town where I see the great coal trains on three great roads 
going through day and night, not coming at all from the Pitts- 
burgh field or having anything to do with it. Those trains go 
to Sandusky, to Toledo, some of them farther east to Conneant, 
to Huron, to Fairport, and the various ports along Lake Erie. 
I know from personal investigation that that coal is hauled 
right through the State of Ohio for a rate very much less than 
is aceorded to coals that are mined within the State of Ohio. 

The Senator says that those rates have existed for a long 
time. and that a great business has been built up. Very true; 
but does that justify it, simply because the rates have existed 
for a good while and a great business has been built up in 
Kentucky and West Virginia? That, in my opinion, does not 
justify a continuance of rates that kill the coal business in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor let me give him an illustration at this point? 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall be pleased to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
nia has the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the rate on a 
ton of soft coal from Ironton, Ohio, to the lake ports is 
$1.91, exactly the same as from Harlan, Ky.; but the Kentucky 
coal travels 448 miles, while the coal that is shipped from 
Ironton, Ohio, travels only 258 miles, 

Mr. WILLIS. Precisely. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They get 200 miles of haul for 
nothing. Providence put Ironton, Ohio, 200 miles closer to 
those people of the Northwest than Harlan, Ky., and yet the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, standing blindly for this rate 
structure, will negative all that natural advantage that Ironton, 
Ohio, ought to have. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Ohio a question, with the permission of the Senator from New 
York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
York yield for that purpose? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Ohio if the coal mines of Ohio are not what are called union 
mines? 

Mr. WILLIS. They are. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If the Senator from New York will per- 
mit me for just a moment, I want to say that this little discus- 
sion this afternoon has been very illuminating. The Coal Com- 
mission in its report stated that the power to fix railroad rates 
had a great deal to do with the production of coal. In view of 
the fact that charges have been made time and time again that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has discriminated against 
coal mines operated by union labor in reducing freight rates to 
nonunion mines, and in view of what has taken place here this 
afternoon, it seems to me that it is as plain as the English 
language can make it that the power of the Government has 
been used to lower rates to nonunion mining territory for the 
purpose of breaking labor unions in regions where labor is or- 
ganized in the coal industry. That may explain to the Senator 
from Ohio why the union mines of Ohio have been idle this 
winter. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania and Mr. JONES of New Mexico 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. COPELAND. I will yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for a very brief statement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I was only going to add one 
sentence to what the Senator from Minnesota has said. There 
is great force in his point. The mines in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania are paying either the union scale or the substantial 
equivalent of it. They are paying a living wage, and thereby 


I want to say just a word in response to the 
made by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 





The Senator from Pennsylva- 





Does the Senator from New 


they suffer an additional disadvantage against these other new 
fields, which pay a very much lower scale; and yet, in spite of 
that, the Interstate Commerce Commission increases their rates 
and makes it impossible for them to operate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 


Mr. President——~— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 


Mr. COPELAND. I do, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to express a word 
of appreciation for the remarks of three of our very able Sena 
tors. What they have said has had a direct bearing upon a 


question which has beea near my heart ever since I have been 
in the Senate. 

We have listened to criticisms of the fact that in some locali 
ties coal is hauled as much 100 miles for the same price 
that they will haul it for an additional mileage from another 
locality. I call attention to the fact that there is an immense 
traffic, not of coal perhaps but of general commodities amount- 
ing in the aggregate to millions of tons, worth millions of dollars. 


as 


which is constantly being carried a distance of 1,500 miles for 
less than at the point which I have in mind. Jt is not at all 
an uncommon thing to see trainload after trainload of met 


chandise pass from the East through the States of New Mexico, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana to the Pacifie coast, a 
tance 1,500 miles beyond, and at a less rate than they 
the same commodities in the Rocky Mountain region. 


dis- 


unload 


So when 


the so-called Gooding bill comes up for consideration, as it 
will again at this session of the Senate, I feel sure that we 
can count upon these very able recruits; and we shall rely 


upon the Senator from Pennsylvania, the Senator from Ohio, 
and the new Senator from Kentucky to join with us in trying 
to do at least a measure of justice to the people of the West. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I add to what the Senator 
has already stated, that that applies not only to freight going 
from the east to the west, but it applies also to freight com- 
ing from San Francisco, or other coast points, to the east. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Utah 
quite right, and I thank him for making the observation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from New 
York yield to me to ask a question of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think I will take the floor 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Just one question. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah if it is not a fact to-day that it Is cheaper 
to ship sugar from Ogden, Utah, to San Francisco, and back 
through Ogden, Utah, to Chicago, than it is to ship it direct 
to Chicago over the same route? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say the rate is lower; but it is no 
greater. I can cite a case that will tell the story completely. 
Some time ago I wanted to buy a few carloads of wool, and I 
went to San Francisco to buy it. After purchasing about 
three or four carloads of wool, I went to the railroad and 
asked them what the rate on wool was. They said that it 
was 75 cents a hundred. They asked, “ Where do you want 
to ship it; to Boston, or to Philadelphia?’ I said, “No; I 
want to ship it to Provo, Utah.” They answered, “Oh, well, 
then the rate is $2.25,” three times the rate to the east, and 
one-third of the distance. That is a case I have had in my 
own experience. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
has the floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Will the Senator yield 
ment? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator wants me to yield for a 
question I will yield; but I want to say something about coal. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to this: The Senator from Pennsylvania seems to lay 
the blame on the Interstate Commerce Commission. I know 
that all these charges that have been made with reference 
to rate discriminations are true; but I want to say that the 
same discriminations were worse before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had power to fix rates than they are now. 
I can bring the Senator a set of figures from my State cover- 
ing a period extending 31 years back, showing discriminations 
on everything, built up on the basic point theory, before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had any power at all. That 
broke down the development of industries in the State of 
Iowa almost entirely. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this discussion very 
interesting to economists, but it will not heat the homes of 
the poor. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr: Reep] inti 
mates that there is really no excuse for the people in Rich- 
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mondville, N. Y., paying such a price as they do pay for 
coal. The fact is, however, they do pay it. It is well to 


repeat the story of the lawyer who said to his client in the 
jail, “ They can not put you in jail for what you have done,” 
but the client answers, “No; but they have.” The fact re- 
mains that the people in my State are paying exorbitant 
prices for unsuitable coal substitutes. They are paying $33 
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for anthracite, and are paying as high as $22 for a very poor 
quality of bituminous coal, and $20 for coke. 


The Senator from Pennsylvania has said that the prices 
in Washington are exorbitant. There is only one power 
which can control conditions here in the District of Co- 
jumbia, and that is Congress. 

I can not understand the attitude of the administration 
Senators in their unwillingness to indicate to the President 
of the United States that there is a real interest in this body 
regarding the coal situation. I am fully aware that the pas- 


I presented the other day and which 
here requesting the President to take whatever 
proper and necessary does not give him any au- 
thority to do a definite thing, but it does indicate to the Presi- 
that the Senate would like to have something done. I 
am forced to believe that the Senate does not want anything 
that the Senate is perfectly willing to have a situation 


the resolution 
is pending 


are 


mage ot 


SLEDS 


dent 


done 


continue which will result in illness and death among the 
families of the poor. 

4 bill was introduced on the 8th of December by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppte], knewn as Senate bill No. 


understand it, is in a sense the adminis- 
to carry out the recommendations made 


3. That bill, as I 
tration bill, intended 


by the President of the United States in his message to Con- 
cress, It contains many splendid features. I hope that when 
the time comes it will be given consideration by the Senate 
and that many of the matters contained in the bill will be 
enacted into law. 

[ am glad the Senator from Nevada, the author of this 
bill, chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining, to 
which the bill has been referred, is in the Chamber, because 
1 am going to challenge him now to accept at once a pro- 


posal to enact the emergency feature of his bill. I hope his 
bill has read by Senators, but I want to call attention 
to page 21 of the bill. Beginning with the last word on line 
16, page 21, the bill reads: 

In the event it shall be the judgment of the President that a na- 
tional fuel exists, he shall have authority to declare as 
operative and in full effect the provisions of the act approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1922, entitled “An to declare a national emergency to 
in the production, transportation, and distribution of coal and 
powers to the Interstate Commerce 
appointment of a Federal fuel dis- 


been 


shortage of 


act 
exist 
additional 
for the 


other fuel, granting 


Commission, providing 


tributor, providing for the declaration of car-service priorities during 
the present emergency, and to prevent the sale of fuel at unjust and 
unreasonably high prices, 


It deals with the 
the Senator 


That is exactly what we want done now. 
situation to which attention has been called by 
from Pennsylvania. 
unjust and unreasonably high prices. 

The bill introduced by the Senator from Nevada providing 
for a Fuel Administrator. The act of September 22, 1922, ex- 
pires at the end of one year. The Oddie bill gives the Presi- 
dent authority to put that act into effect again. 

Then it adds these words, which I read from page line 2: 

Provided, however, That said act approved September 22, 1922, is 
hereby amended to require that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall immediately comply with such recommendations as the Federal 
fuel distributor may make, not in conflict with existing law, which, in 
his opinion, will relieve, or tend to relieve, any shortage of anthra- 
bituminous coal during the existence of the said emergency. 


99 


am, 


cite or 
I call attention to line 20, page 22, where it provides: 
Said act of September 22, 1922, as amended by this act, shall con- 


tinue in full and effect until the President shall by public an- 
nouncement declare such emergency to have ceased to exist. 


Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to have printed 
as a part of my remarks a joint resolution which recites ex- 
actly what I said in the Senate resolution now pending and 
adds the identical language of the emergency feature of the 
Oddie bill: 

Whereas anthracite-coal mining has been at a standstill for months 
and in consequence the bins of dealers and consumers are empty; and 

Whereas the conference between the coal operators and miners has 
ended in failure; and 

Whereas there is imminent danger to the public health and welfare 
because of the lack of an essential fuel, for which substitutes are 
unsatisfactory and unduly expensive: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, requested to take whatever steps are necessary and proper to 
bring about an immediate resumption of anthracite-coal mining, and in 
the event it shail be the judgment of the President that a national 


force 


shortage of fuel exists, he shall have authority to declare as operative 
and in full effect the provisions of the act approved September 22, 
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1922, entitied “An act to declare a national emergency to exist in the 
production, transportation, and distribution of coal and other fuel, 
granting additional powers to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
providing for the appointment of a Federal fuel distributor, providing 
for the declaration of car-service priorities during the present emer- 
gency, and to prevent the sale of fuel at unjust and unreasonably high 
prices”: Provided, however, That said act approved September 22, 
1922, is hereby amended to require that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall immediately comply with such recommendations as the 
Federal fuel distributor may make, not in conflict with existing law, 
which, in his opinion, will relieve, or tend to relieve, any shortage of 
anthracite or bituminous coal during the existence of the said emer- 
gency. 

Said act of September 22, 1922, as amended by this act, shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect until the President shall by public an- 
nouncement declare such emergency to have ceased to exist. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I should like to say very emphatically, in 
reply to the Senator’s statement, that the bill I introduced is 
not an administration bill, that it can not be so regarded, 
because it is a bill drawn by myself and not under the advice 
or after consultation with the administration at all. This bill 
now is before the Secretary of Commerce for his approval. 

In my remarks the other day I stated that I believed that it 
was not wise for the Committee on Mines and Mining to press 
this bill at this time, while the anthracite situation is in a 
condition of such controversy. I feel that way to-day, al- 
though the bill is in the hands of the Secretary of Commerce, 
and he is the one who will send a report to the committee, at 
such time as he sees fit, in order that the committee may act 
on it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I regret beyond words the 
statement of the Senator from Nevada that this is not an ad- 
ministration bill. If I rightly understand what he said, there 
is no administration bill; there is no administration policy; 
there is no intent or apparent desire on the part of the adminis- 
tration to relieve this situation. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention to 
the message to Congress by the President of the United States. 
recommended that certain coal legislation be enacted. 
Many of the provisions in the bill I have introduced comply 
with the suggestions made by the President in his message. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I can not conceive it possible 
that the President of the United States is so indifferent to the 
physical sufferings of his fellow citizens that he wishes nothing 
done. I am convinced that if the Senate would indicate its inter- 
est in the situation by passing some resolution about the emer- 
gency, that would stimulate the President to take some step 
looking toward an adjustment of the present situation. 

It is very well, indeed, for any Senator to say that coal can 
be bought at the mines for $2 or $3 per ton. I know that. I 
have had letters from mining concerns in Kentucky offering to 
sell me all the coal I can buy at $2 a ton at their mines. But 
what good does that do, when the people in New York and in 
Pennsylvania and in every State in New England can not buy 
coal at any price? F 

If I had known this debate was to come on to-day, I should 
have had these letters I have received with me in order that 
they might be inserted in the Recorp. Among others, I had a 
letter from a constituent of mine living in Brooklyn, giving 
the names of 12 firms, leading coal dealers of that city. He had 
visited them for the purpose of getting coal to heat a little 
two-story apartment house, and there was no coal to be had at 
any price. 

In my own community in New York State during the Christ- 
mas holidays I was utterly unable to buy either anthracite or 
bituminous coal. I did find coke, which is a very unsatisfactory 
substitute for coal, and I paid for it a very high price, far 
beyond the normal price for anthracite. 

I have letters from Philadelphia, from other places in the 
State of Pennsylvania, criticizing the Pennsylvania Senators 
because they seem to be indifferent to the situation. I was 
very much surprised the other day when the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] made such a plea for substitutes—for 
bituminous coal, for coke, and so forth—when in his State 
there are 600,000 persons suffering from hunger and from ill- 
ness because of the situation in the anthracite mines. I 
should think the Senator from Pennsylvania would be exerting 
every effort to reopen those mines in order that in his own 
State there should not be suffering among the families of 
the miners. He spoke, too, about the merchants up in that 
section who were suffering and likely to go into bankruptcy. 
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I should think that in the interests of the merchants of his 
State he would want to have the mines reopened. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I do not care who 
does it or who gets the glory for it or what the procedure is, 


put I beg Senators to find some way to relieve a situation 
which is imperiling the public health and welfare. The 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppie] disclaimed administration 


authorship or responsibility for this bill, but he makes the 
plea to us to do nothing until his bill has been given con- 
sideration. In the name of humanity I ask him why not then 
enact the emergency feature of the Oddie bill, in identical lan- 
with his bill? Let us do that much now to take care 
of the present situation and then at our leisure, in the spring- 
time, when the air is balmy, we may give consideration to the 
other features of the bill which deal with the chroni@ disease. 

But regardless of all theory, regardless of what people can 
do if they group together by fifties or twenties or tens, regard- 
less of all theories which may be put forth, the condition re- 
mains that the people can not get decent coal, and if they 
can get any at all it is at such an exorbitant price that it is 
beyond their means to purchase. To buy coal at all they must 
go without adequute food, clothing, and other necessities. 

I have no desire to play politics in this matter. I will 
gladly withdraw from the debate. I will turn over any material 
I have to any Senator on the other side of the aisle. It can be 
made an administration matter. It can be put to the glory of 
the Coolidge administration. I do not care how it is done, 


guiaee 


but in the name of hundreds of thousands ,of citizens in my | 


State and more in other States in the North I appeal to Sen- 
ators to take some effective action. 

Mr. President, I ask that the joint resolution which I send 
to the desk may be received, printed, and lie over under the 
rule, so that it may be given consideration at the earliest date 
the rules will permit, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 48) requesting the Presi- 
dent to take steps to bring about an immediate resumption of 
anthracite coal mining was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution 
on the table. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the attitude of 
the Senator from New York reminds me of what Mark Twain 
once said, that people talk all the time about the weather but 
nobody does anything about it. The Senator talks all the 
time about something that ought to be done, but he never 
suggests anything that can be done. He puts in the Recorp 
a complaint from his own State of New York about the ex- 
cessive price that is charged to consumers there for fuel, and 
when I reply to him by showing that it cost the dealer there 
$5.84 a ton and that the local dealer in New York tacks on a 
profit of more than $10 a ton, he rises and says that we in 
Pennsylvania ought to do something about it. He never vol- 
unteers even an expression of interest toward any action in 
New York against the man who is getting two-thirds of that 
price for the smallest service that is rendered from the mine 
to the consumer’s cellar. 

Mr. President, what does the Senator think the 
could do to help the situation in the mining region? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. He could do what Theodore Roosevelt 
did. He could call the operators and the miners to the White 
House, and when they once saw the President of the United 
States, representing the popular opinion of the country, de- 
manding a settlement of the strike and a resumption of an- 
thracite mining, a plan would be worked out and in operation 
before sundown of that day. That is what the President of 
the United States could do. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator knows perfectly 
well that the strike can not be settled to-day without an in- 
crease in wages. He knows perfectly well that if the Presi- 
dent brought about a conference that resulted in an increase 
in wages, the Senator from New York himself would be the 
first to rise in his place and complain that President Coolidge 
had raised the price of coal to the consumers in his State of 
New York. He knows perfectly well that the President is 
absolutely without any power except as his position entitles 
his recommendation to be listened to with respect. He knows 
perfectly well that the President can not compel either side 
to this controversy to abate their demands. He knows that 
fruitless conferences have been held for weeks and months 
past in an effort to arrive at a compromise. If they had not 
had those conferences the President might summon them be- 


will lie 


President 
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fore him, but what good would be accomplished by his bring 
ing them together when only last week they separated as 
unable to agree? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 


sylvania yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania a 
question, because he is now presenting a situation which must 
be of great concern to everybody. Here are the anthracite mine 
owners and the anthracite miners, and it seems to be the situa- 
tion that they can not agree, and therefore the mines are closed 
down. One hundred and ten million people, or that portion of 
them who are interested in the situation, must await the deci 
sion of those peoples represented by the mine owners and the 
mine workers before they can have any relief. I agree with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that the President himself has per 
haps no power except moral persuasion, which under the cir 
cumstances would not be very effective, and I am not presuming 
to criticize the President for failing to act. 

But, secondly, there must be lodged somewhere in the Gov 
ernment the power to control the situation, which situation, if 
continued, imperils the health and the life of an entire people 
In my opinion the fault of the situation lies here in the Con 
gress rather than with the President. I think it up to the 
Congress of the United States to find the power if it exists; if 
it does not exist, to provide by a change of the instrument 
under which we live that it may exist, to the effect that people 
can not seize the great natural resources of the country, with 
out which we can not live, and conduct them as if they were 
purely private affairs. It is impressed with a public service, 
and the Government has the right to impress upon it the stamp 
of a public service. In time we will have to take that position 
in order to protect the people of the United States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I tried to bring 
out the other day, and I thought with some force, that the only 
real suffering in this country because of the strike is in the 
mining regions themselves. There is a perfectly adequate sup 
ply of cheap fuel, barring local profiteers like those about whom 
the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLaNp] proposes to take 
no action—a perfectly adequate supply of cheap fuel available 
to the whole United States, and only about one-tenth of the 
United States uses anthracite anyway. But the suffering in the 
anthracite regions is becoming more intense every day, and if 
there were anything that could be done, if anybody could sug 
gest a practical method of putting an end to it, I can assure the 
Senator that we would be glad to take the lead. 

It has been intimated that the present situation 
spiracy between the operators and the miners to 
higher price on a long-suffering public. The very considera 
tion of the situation in the hard-coal region shows the absurd- 
ity of that suggestion. The miners’ suffering, the suffering of 
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those people who are dependent upon them, and the suffer- 
ing of all the community which owes its livelihood to this 
industry, is so much greater than any possible increase in 


wages over the next five years could compensate for, that It 
is obvious that the men have not entered into any such con- 
spiracy. The losses of the operators during this period of 
suspension are so much greater than any possible increased 
profit during the next few years could compensate them for, 
that it is equally obvious that they are not conspiring by that 


small profit to overcomé the enormous present losses. The 
suggestion disproves itself. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is so impressed with the 


futility of the proposal I made that I am led to ask if his 
fertile brain -can not propose something that will give relief 
to the miners in his own State? If they are relieved I think 
that those who suffer in my State will be relieved. But if 
his interest is only within the confines of his own State, in 
the name of high heaven why not propose something that will 
give relief to the miners? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because, unlike some Sena- 
tors, I wait until I have something to suggest before I start 
to make suggestions. 

Mr. COPELAND. Next spring we will have warm weather. 
Perhaps by that time a thought may come to the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 


[Mr. Copetanp] in the beginning of his remarks said that it 
seemed the Senate was not in favor of taking any action in 
il am in sympathy 


the matter of the anthracite coal strike. 
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with the Senator from New York in the position he has taken. 


I think there are several Senators here who feel as I do about 
if The ituation was strongly stated by the Senator from 
Arka |Mr. Rosinson] a few days ago when he said these 
strikes have become annual occurrences. It does seems as 
though there is some secret understanding somewhere. The 
trikes take place; the public is held up; the price of coal 
advances; and people suffer because they are not able to pay 
the price 
The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] has stated that 

the strike in Pennsylvania has nothing to do with the situation 
in New York: that the price advance in New York is because 
local dealers desire more profit. Mr. President, the existence 
of the strike gives every coal dealer in anthracite coal every- 
where the opportunity to raise the price of his coal; because 
when men and women call for coal, the dealer immediately 
throws up his hands and says: “ The supply is going to be ex- 
ceedingly scarce; the mines are all tied up in Pennsylvania; 
you had better get in your order and get it in quickly; the 
price is advancing rapidly now; I can supply you with a hun- | 
dred tons of coal immediately ’-—at a certain figure—* but if 
you wait two or three weeks you will probably have to pay 


much more than that.” 


Then what happens? The man who needs the coal tells other 
ewople about his experience; he tells them if they want to get 
coal they had better hurry in their orders, because the price 
is going to be advanced very rapidly, and that the supply may 
not be adequate. So the dealers make the public keen and 
hungry for coal; they get them agitated and excited, and they 
commence wiring and writing in for their coal supply. The 
anthracite dealers in other States take advantage of the situa- 
tion which is created by the strike in Pennsylvania, and the 
price of coal advances to enormous figures. 

Mr. President, what are the people of New York City and in 
cities in other Northern States going to do for eoal if the 
supply is inadequate and the price is sky-high? Somebody, as 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boranu] has just said, ought to 
come to the rescue. Who is that somebody, if it is not the Goy- 
ernment? The Government is set up for the purpose of look- 
ing out for the welfare of the citizen; the welfare of the citizen 
is the whole end and aim of constitutional government. It is 
the citizen who must have coal or freeze. Yet he must stand 


by and look on while the mine 
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can 


upon us. What are we going to do if the Government 
not come in and interfere? 

Mr. President, some Senators seem to think that nobody has 
any interest in the situation except the man who owns the 
mine and the man who digs the coal from the ground. ‘That is 
not the situation. The public is concerned; the public has a 
right to demand that the necessities of life shall be within its 
reach at reasonable prices. 

If that proposition is not sound, then a few men could buy 
up all the necessities of life in the United States and have the 
whole population at their mercy; the Government would be 
powerless to speak; the profiteer would flourish; and the 
people would suffer greatly. 

I am in favor of doing something. 


I am in favor of passing 
this resdlution, 


of calling on the President to tell us what he 
can do or what suggestion he has to make. If he has not any 
power, let him send us a statement to that effect; let him 
point out wherein he would like to have authority to act. I 
should ‘like to give him some authority to act if he has not the 
authority. Let us follow the suggestion made by the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from Idaho, and let Congress 
take action. 

I want to ask a question of the Senator from New York. 
He has stated that some one in Kentucky wrote him that he 
would sell coal at the Kentucky mines for $2 a ton. What do 
people now have to pay for coal in New York? 

Mr. COPELAND. They have to pay $20 a ton. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That price is simply outrageous. No wonder 
thousands of people in the Northern States are suffering and 
shivering in the cold. 

Senators, it is high time that Congress should act in an 
effort to do the fair and just thing by those who dig the coal 
and those who own the mines and to the thousands of men, 
women, and children who are suffering because of the dreadful 
anthracite-coal situation in the United States. 

Mr. WILLIS subsequently said: Mr. President, a little while 
ago, in a colloquy between the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CoPpELAND], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sacketr], and 
myself, there was some question touching coal rates. I then 
referred to those rates, but did not have them with me. I now 
ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp the comparison 
of lake coal rates, to which I then made reference. 

















owners and those who dig the The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
eoal are in deadlock as to what they are going to do and drag | granted. 
their differences through the months when the cold winter is The rates are as follows: 
Comparison of loke coal rates 
i } 
| on oe Present | Rate per 
oe } —_ | Distance! 445; sents rate, ton per 
District Route Port | (miles) o 30, | per mile | July 1, mile 
| “"y92i1 ' | (cents) 1922 (cents) 
Beira 
ene NB Bist citi Sacto seinen Na titi as re at I INN i elt aa ha 159 | 1. 55 0.91 1. 63 1.08 
eee ete eee CR ee eee Ce arn te ae ated 150; 12.55] 1.03 1. 63 1.09 
Bbc ckcncdhanbocsnibacbeckedie PN ne ee eee Cleveland 14 1. 55 1. 16 1. 68 1. 22 
ial 5... thea’ cakdatenaeidlasa nae WME Wa A ckde has ikea | Huron s2} 1.55 1.05 1. 63 1.07 
aS SS eS ih, Will, sisdshh sdadiebsnhsniedeadseueaiien | Toledo 98 | 1. 55 80 1.63 4 
I tial il ee iaa dd et ea ‘ aioe 194 1.55 . 80 1. 63 . 84 
SDs a indapatigactineinatistienninaletiniaanindiemindeddieieet — EB OFA LO aaa, do. 241 1. 55 04 1.63 . 68 
RE s:cicimniibosenibdnicetiienipantiidinasdinaiatens me Ge Wark st Bh Diidcnchaseocbed | .do 206 1. 55 75 1.6 .79 
Cis canemiuntiebaliinite i ae a eee Cleveland 151 1. 55 1.03 1. 63 1.08 
ad W.s B.-W. P. T.-W. & L. E_.._...- Turon 171 1. 58 .92 1. 66 97 
SERRE MT aS TEES Tae Oi si oe ee ee cal Lorain 220 1.58 72 1.66 .75 
I a ia a Se ad te i ek Se Te Cleveland 166 1. 58 95 1. 66 1.00 
a aa i @ Bi Bee Me caendbinltiomenitinaaeel do 160 1.38 09 1. 66 1.04 
Na ah ee Se i cae A a ke i pw ak gee 162 1.58 . 975 1. 66 1.02 
Sa er | P.C 158 1.58 1.00 1. 66 1.05 
to tistics h «cee ef 152 1. 58 1. 04 1. 66 1.00 
On giniinitiniitnitidiieNaaeceitiateacesaeasiiale 131 1.38 87 1, 66 92 
Do 177 1. 58 89 1. 66 . 96 
Fairmont 244 1.73 71 1.81 74 
Do 250 1.73 i] 1.81 .79 
Kanawha 322 1.83 . 57 1.91 59 
I us deine lipo nn eh ee 337 L383 . 1.91 57 
I ial atoll ancalehaiaitith = ek tla bial 329 1. 83 - 56 191 58 
BN oo tieientcih eet atte enh ee 445 1.83 41 1.91 43 
te Sa 342 1.83 . 535 1.91 . 56 
Kenova 333 183 . 55 1.91 . 57 
Kentucky. 440 L883 .41 1.91 .2 
Do 358 L& . 51 1.91 .B 
dD 457 1. 83 . 375 1.91 .39 
Do 418 183 44 1.91 . 46 
New I 400 1, 98 - 495 2. 06 . 52 
Do AB 1.98 .41 2. 06 2 
Pocah¢ 431 1.98 46 206 8 
Do — 1.98 .47 2. 06 . 
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) Rates resulting from the 28-cent reduction. 


THE WORLD COURT 

The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 5, providing for adhesion on 
the part of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 


of the Senate for only a few moments. 


1920, and the adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, with reservations. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I wish to occupy the time 
Yesterday in his ad- 
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dress the Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] dwelt at 


some length upon the matter of sanctions under the covenant 
of the League of Nations. Senators may remember that I 


asked him if that were a reason for our refraining from adher- 
ing to the World Court, if it were not likewise a reason for 
our withdrawing from the court of arbitration at The Hague. 
It will be recalled that the Senator from California, as was 
well within his right, declined to yield for a further colloquy 
upon that subject. , 

Mr. President, the only sanctions that there are in the 
covenant of the League of Nations to-day apply to awards. 
There are no sanctions applying to the judgments of any court. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fottrerre in the chair). 


Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from | 


Idaho? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Is not the Senator 
Amendments have been proposed—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I am coming to that. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is true that amendments have been pro- 
posed by the council and assembly to the covenant so that 
canetions will apply to the judgments of this court. However, 
sufficient ratifications have not as yet been had to put those 
amendments in force. 

Mr. BORAH. That is a matter about which I was going to 
ask the Senator. I am informed that ratification has now been 
completed, so that the condition at present exists. That infor- 
mation comes to me from one who is in a position to know the 
fact. Of eourse it is hearsay with me, but my informant told 
me that within the last 60 days a sufficient number of ratifica- 
tions had been received to include the amendments in articles 


in error about that? 


12, 13, and 16. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will yield in a moment. I am entirely 


willing to accept the statement of the Senator from Idaho, 
although I was not aware of the fact that ratification had been 
completed. But granting that to be so, Mr. President, if the 
amendments have been ratified, it puts sanctions in the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations with reference to judgments of 
this court exactly where they are now with reference to awards 
in arbitration. The Senator from Idaho, I am sure, will not 
question that statement. So, Mr. President, we are at this 
point, that opponents of the pending resolution must admit that 
there are sanctions in the covenant applying to any award 
made as a result of arbitration through The Hague court: and 
if it is to be argued that we are in any way involved or we are 
in any way-emlangered by reason of the fact thatethere is a 
sanction in the covenant of the League of Nations in respect 
to a judgment of this court, we are already involved, because 
there are sanetions involving awards mafle by The Hague 
Court of Arbitration. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me understand the Senator, for I am 
aframl I do not. Do I understand the Senator to contend 
that by reason of the provisions of articles 12, 13, and 16 
sanctions may be said to exist with reference to arbitral awards 
which may be made before the arbitral tribunal at The 
Hague as distinguished from the Court of International Justice 
at The Hague? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Then do I understand the Senator to con- 
tend that by reason of the covenant there has been imposed 
upon another body, to wit, the arbitral tribunal at The Hague, 
an obligation which did not exist prior to the covenant? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend that the same sanc- 
tions existed with reference to The Hague tribunal prior to the 
covenant that exists now? 

Mr. LENROOT. So far as The Hague tribunal is concerned ; 
exactly the same. 
Mr. BORAH. 

all? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not at all so far as The Hague tribunal 
is concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. Then we may start with the proposition that 
if there are any sanctions connected with The Hague tri- 
bunal now they existed prior to the covenant, and the cov- 
enant has nothing to do with them? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 


LXVII——154 


Then the covenant has not changed that at 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Just a moment, if the Senator please. Let 
me develop this thought. There were no sanctions at any time 
in the convention creating The Hague tribunal. There are no 
sanctions now in the statute to which we are asked to adhere. 
The only sanctions there are are those which exist under an 
agreement made between a group of nations that, as between 
themselves, they will take action if there is a failure, in the 
one case, to abide by an award to which they have voluntarily 
submitted, and, in another case, if t..e amendments have 
ratified, that they will endeavor to force one of their members 
to abide by a judgment in any case which they have voluntarily 
agreed to submit to the court. There are no sanctions in either 
case applying either to the statute or to The Hague Court of 
Arbitration. 

Mr. BORAH. 


been 


In 


other words, as to The Plague Court of 
Arbitration there are no provisions with reference to sane- 
tfons? 
Mr. LENROOT. No. 
Mr. BORAH. And the statute to which we are asked to 


adhere has no such provisions? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is right. 

Mr. BORAH. Then the position of the Senator is perfectly 
clear to me. Whatever sanctions do exist, exist by reason of the 
covenant? 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly; and the point I was making was 
that if the fact that there are sanctions in the covenant is a 
reason why we should not adhere to the statute of the court, 
it is likewise a reason why we ought to withdraw from The 
Hague Court of Arbitration. That is the point I was trying to 
make yesterday, and which I did not have the opportunity to 
make. 

Mr. President, in that same connection the Senator from 
California read a paragraph from a letter of mine that was 
recently published in the Nation. As Senators are aware, 
growing out of an article published in the Nation some time 
ago in regard to sanctions, the editor of that publication wrote, 
I think, to every member of the Foreign Relations Committee 
asking for an expression of opinion as to that article. I re- 
plied, as did the Senator from Idaho, and, I think, as did the 
Senator from California. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania certainly replied, the Sen- 


ator from Minnesota certainly did, and a number of other 
members of the Committee on Forcign Relations 


responded 
to the request of the editor. In my letter I did use the language 


quoted by the Senator from California. I said: 


The League of Nations is a treaty or agreement between a large 
group of nations, and if they choose to enforce the judgments of this 
or any other court by sanctions, it is none of our affair. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
consin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, it is none of our affair if they 
choose to do it, but it is our affair as to whether we choose 
to go into the institution whose judgment they are going to 
enforce. That is the exact question here—whether it is wise 
for us to become a member of an institution whose judgments 
may be enforced by a political institution in Europe. Wurope 
undoubtedly has a right if thought wise to employ force in 
enforcing court judgments, but is it for to 
such an institution? 

Mr. LENROOT. Then let me ask the Senator from Idaho 
again, Does the Senator think we ought to withdraw from The 
Hague Court of Arbitration because of this power in the League 
of Nations? 

Mr. BORAH. I must say to the Senator that I do not follow 
him with reference to that; but, to make my position perfectly 
plain, I never under any circumstances would by my vote sub- 
scribe to membership in a court whose judgments against a 
nation were to be enforced by a foreign institution. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, again the Senator declines 
to answer a very proper question that I ask. If he is correct 
in his conclusion, he presents a reason why we should with- 
draw from The Hague Court of Arbitration. 

Mr. BORAH. I thought I had answered, but I will answer 
it for the Senator. If the Senator is correct—which I do not 
concede for 2 moment—with reference to the sanctions exist- 
ing as to The Hague tribunal, I should unhesitatingly with- 
draw from it. I am utterly opposed to enforcing the judg- 
ments of a court against a nation or a state by force, whether 
it is The Hague tribunal or this so-called court. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator does not qnes- 
tion the fact that any sanctions that are in the covenant of 


Wis- 


wise us go into 
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the League of Nations do apply to awards of arbitration tri- 
bunals; does he? 

Mr. BORAH. I contend that they do not apply to The 
Hague tribunal. 

Mr. LENROOT. They apply to awards of arbitration, and 
that is all there is; is it not? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not admit the correctness of the Sena- 
tor’s contention. But if he is correct, 1 am opposed to the 


proposition. 


Mr. LENROOT. Of course, if the Senator did admit it, 
he would have to admit his whole case away. I can appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I would simply be in the position which 
I have taken, and which I do not hesitate to announce—that 
I would not permit this country to become a member of any 
arbitral tribunal or court whose judgments or decrees were 
to be enforced through military power. 

Mr. LENROOT. That leads us to another branch of the 
matter. Then the Senator from Idaho would be unwilling to 
have any kind of a world court, however created, however 
constituted, unless it was also provided that the nations that 
might be brought before that court never could enforce 
through force their claims that might have ripened into 
judgments? 

Mr. BORAH. Absolutely. The Senator understands my 
position exactly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand. 


Mr. BORAH. I believe, as a member of this court has said, 


that when you put force behind these judgments the court 
becomes a firebrand instead of an instrument of peace. 
Mr. LENROOT. Now, let me ask the Senator another ques- 


tion. Suppose that Mexico enters into a treaty with Japan, 
and under the terms of that treaty Japan makes the claim that 
Mexico has ceded to Japan Lower California, and Japan secures 
peaceful possession of Lower California, and the construction 
of that treaty is submitted to this court and a judgment is 
rendered that Japan shall retire from Lower California. Is it 
the Senator's position that no force shall be administered by 
anybody with reference to the carrying out of that judgment, 
or would the Senator be willing to let Japan remain in posses- 
sion of Lower California? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there are circumstances and 
conditions under which a nation will always fight, and the 
Senator is now simply interposing a court here for the purpose 
of presenting his illustration. I do not know whether under 
those circumstances I would go to war or not; but i do say, 
Mr. President, that if I should go to war it would be solely 
upon another principle, aside and distinct from the fact that a 
court had rendered the judgment. That would not make any 
difference at all; and I say, as the fathers said when they 
organized the Supreme Court of the United States, that when 
you put force behind the judgment of a court which operates 
against a sovereign nation you are simply appealing to war. 
I am not in favor of making instruments which you call instru- 
ments of peace instruments of war. I am not in favor of pro- 
viding for war in a plan for peace. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, we are not talking about any 
force behind the court. There is no force behind the court. 

Mr. BORAH. We are told that there is force behind the 
judgment of the court. 

Mr. LENROOT. By some other body, of course. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. If a nation is to be deprived of asserting 
a right which has ripened into judgment by a court, I want 
to say to the distinguished Senator from Idaho that you will 
never have a world court at all, 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. Now the Senator has made an ad- 
mission which I am very glad to have on record here—that, 
after all, we are not building for peace at all. We propose to 
resort to war, to economic pressure, to starvation of the people, 
and just exactly the same things that are appealed to now. So 
long as a court is nothing more than an instrument in the 
hands of those who believe that you can apply force or military 
power to its enforcement, it is simply an instrument in the 
hands of the militarists and imperialists, as I have stated over 
and over again in this controversy. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have not any such Utopian 
idea as has the Senator from Idaho with reference to the 
abolition of war. I have no idea that the time has come, or 
that any person within the sound of my voice will ever see the 
time, when war will be no more in this world; and I have 
been the last to claim that this court is going to abolish war. 
The Senator knows that. I do not say, however, that this court, 
if it shall continue in the future as it has in the past, may be 
the means of settling many disputes that, left unsettled, lead 
to misunderstanding, bitterness, dissension, hate; if there be 
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a tribunal such as this that can in the very beginning, when 
the cause may be very trivial, settle these beginnings of mis- 
understanding, we shall have done something to avoid war in 
the future. 

I say just as frankly, however, that if a nation is to under- 
stand that it surrenders the power that it now has to enforce 
a judgment of the court through economic pressure or other- 
wise—in other words, if we say to a nation, “If you will only 
come into this court, we will agree that there will be no way 
except the force of public opinion to get any redress for our 
grievances ""—then I agree with the Senator that there never 
will be any cases before the court. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, suppose a judgment were ren- 
dered by this court in the interest, we will say, of Great 
Britain as against Turkey, and suppose the time had come 
when it was thought proper to enforce that judgment and it 
was thought necessary to enforce it throfigh military power. 
Who would provide the military power to do it? 

Mr. LENROOT. Why, Great Britain, of course, would pro- 
vide ‘it. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; and you are right back to the old 
proposition of war between the original parties. The court is 
an incident in machinery of war. 

Mr. LENROOT. I appreciate that, Mr. President; of course 
I do, except that in one case you have a nation that has yol- 
untarily submitted its dispute to a tribunal and has agreed to 
abide by the judgment of that tribunal; and, knowing that if 
it fails to fulfill its obligations force may be used to compel 
enforcement of the judgment, it is much more likely to fulfill 
them than if it knows that there is nothing to be done and 
that it can go on without any kind of restraint, continuing its 
transgressions, and flouting the court. It is very clear to me, 
Mr. President. 

The distinction is as wide as the ocean; and if we are really 
seeking some practical way of bringing world peace a little 
nearer it will not be found along the path urged by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho, much as we all would like to 
see the time come when the force of public opinion would be 
strong enough to compel the observance of every judgment 
rendered by a properly constituted court. 

It has been said many times that there is no force behind our 
own Supreme Court. Of course that is true in a sense, and yet 
the executive part of our Government is the enforcing power ; 
and, quite aside from that, as Senators know, very recently in 
the case of Virginia against West Virginia the court very seri- 
ously considered the question of whether it could not find some 
constitutional means for enforcing its own judgment, but did 
not succeed in doing so. 

Mr. BORAH. No; after nearly a hundred years they have not 
found it. e 

Mr. LENROOT. But the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, as the Senator knows, has the power to enforce any 
judgment of the Shpreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. I challenge that proposition absolutely. 

Mr. LENROOT. The court said so. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think it has said so. If the 
Senator will pardon me, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided unanimously that there is no power lodged in the 
Government, either in the Executive or in the court, to enforce 
a judgment of the court against a State. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in that very case of Virginia 
against West Virginia that matter was very fully discussed ; 
and the court, as the Senator knows, held that that was not a 
matter of judicial policy, but was a matter of executive or 
legislative policy with which they had nothing to do. 

Mr. President, the Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson] 
complained of my language with reference to sanctions in the 


League of Nations, that that was none of our affair, and he 
said; 


In the name of God, why are we going there, then, if it is none of our 
affair ? 


In the first place, we are not going there at all. Let me say, 
in this connection—— 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I sincerely hope the Senator is correct, 





that we are not going there, but I thought he was laboring 
under the delusion that he was going to take us into the 
court. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
Nations.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, no; the context shows that I was refer- 
ring to the court. 


No; the Senator said “the League of 
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Mr. LENROOT. I will correct it, then. 


In the name of God, why are we going there, then— 


Very well. 


Meaning the court— 
if it is none of our affair: If the peace of the world is threatened, if 
sanctions are demanded by a league to enforce that peace under the 
decision of a court of which we are a part, tell me that it is none of 
our affair. 


I say the only way it could be made an affair of ours, that 
applying only between members of the league, would be for us 
to do what the Senator from California has been foremost in 
declaring we ought not to do, and that is interfere in the 
affairs and politics of European nations. That is why I said 
it was none of our affair. Does the Senator say it is? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, 1 do not want to interrupt 
the Senator’s discourse, but when he concludes I will answer. 


Mr. LENROOT. I will be very glad to have the Senator 
jnterrupt. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Then I will answer the Senator. Do you 


mean to tell me, sir, that you have a doctrine that this country 
will go into this court—that it will be a part of this court— 
that when questions shall arise in that court, where the peace 
of the world may be threatened, we will scuttle and run and 
have nothing to do with them? That is not my idea of the 
American Republic, and I would not take this Republie into 
any organization where that sort of thing might be possible, 
or the imputation might be put upon our country, or any such 
imputation could be put upon it under any circumstances. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now the 
thing entirely different. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I am talking about exactly what I was 
talking about yesterday. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; the Senator is talking about some- 
thing different. We are talking about sanctions of the League 
of Nations. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
] am referring to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well; let us see then. A group 
nations make an agreement among themselves that if any one 
of their number shall refuse to abide by an award by The 
Hague Court of Arbitration, or as proposed to be amended, by 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, the other mem- 
bers of the group shall bring their influence upon that recalci- 
trant member to compel it to obey. It is an agreement volun- 
tarily entered into by each one, including the one who may be 
recalcitrant. Does the Senator say that is an affair of ours, 
as to what agreement they make among themselves for the 
observance of their OWn undertakings? If he does, then he 
gets us right exactly where he hes opposed our going. 


Of course we are, and that is exactly what 


Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, no, Mr. President; I am-not going 
there. That is the difference between the Senator and myself. 


l am not going into the court if I can prevent it. I am not 
going into a part of the League of Nations, the League of 
Nation’s court, if I can prevent it. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is going to take us into a part of the League of Nations, 
the League of Nation’s court. 
render its decisions, and then the league, which is the father 
of the court and the controller of the court, will direct what 
shall be done. Then he is going to have this country, a part 
of the court, a part of a part of the League of Nations, scuttle 
and run, and say that it is none of our affair. That is what I 
object to, sir, and I object that we shall go in at all. That is 
the point that I have endeavored to make. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, again the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California makes general statements that I chal- 
lenge him to substantiate. He says this court is controlled 
by the league. He has not endeavored to point out anywhere 
in the statute of the court to which we are asked to adhere 
anything which indicates there is control of the functions of 
this court by the league, nor is he able to show it by any of 
the 16 decisions of the court. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On the contrary, Mr. President, the very 
fact that it can ask advisory opinions indicates a control such 
as no real court ever should permit in any body under any cir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. LENROOT. And the fact that the court has expressly 
declined to give an advisory opinion conclusively shows the 
independence of the court and conclusively answers the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
further yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The statement is wholly inaccurate that 
the court has refused to give an advisory opinion. It has given 
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} 11 advisory opinions. Upon a specific matter it refused to give 
| an advisory opinion once, it is true, but upon 11 other matters 
| it has given its advisory opinions, and will continue to do so 
in the future, just as it has done in the past. 
| Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator complain of any of those 
| advisory opinions that they were not judicially made, that 
they were not made in exactly the same way that the Supreme 
Court of the United States passes upon cases? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, much complaint, sir, might be made of 
them, but no useful purpose will be served in discussing spe- 


| cific opinions that may have been rendered as advisory to the 
| league, although a discussion from now until breakfast time 
oc ; ; od 

| might be indulged concerning the decision that was rendered 
| 


between Great Britain and Turkey in the Mosul case. 

Mr. LENROOT. May 1 Senator 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not propose to discuss specific opinions 
this matter at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thought not. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The fact is the court has the right to and 
does render at the request of the league its advisory opinions, 
and there is not a single, solitary legal luminary I know of, 
not a single individual, who has been heard in connection with 
this particular matter but who insists that the giving of ad 
visory opinions is a matter which should be intrusted te no 
court, and the power to render such opinions should be given 
to nobody in réspect to any court. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator, like some other opponents of 
the court, declines to discuss the statute of the court, declines 
to the opinions rendered by the court, and would 
much rather make general statements, such as has just been 
| made by the Senator from California. 
| Mr. JOHNSON. I challenge that statement, Mr. President. 
It is my purpose before this debate concludes, unless of course, 
it shall be rushed through under the lash of a party to a con- 
clusion that is outrageous and shameful—it my purpose to 
discuss in detail the statute of the court and all the opinions 
| that have been rendered by the court. Yesterday was the 
first time I had had opportunity to discuss this question at 
all in the Senate, and it was discussed, I said then, in 
general terms. 

Hereafter I shall discuss it more analytically; as well as I 
|} am able I shall discuss it in detail. So that the statement that 
we have declined to discuss it in detail is one that is not war- 
ranted by the facts; for others upon this floor, notably the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Borau], the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. WittiaMs], and the senior Senator from Missouri 
{[Mr. Rexp! have discussed in the greatest detail the protocol 
and all things connected with this court. I shall do so here- 
after, and I shall do so, I trust, to the instruction and the edi- 
fication and perhaps even the amusement of the Senator from 
| Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Not to my amusement. I made the state- 
ment, and I repeat it, and the Senator admits, that up te this 
time he has not discussed the statute, and he has just said 
that he did not wish to discuss the work of the court—the 
opinions of the court. Now he says yesterday was the first 
time he had had opportunity to discuss this question. Mr. 
President, this matter has been pending since the 17th day of 
December. There has been ample opportunity for the discus- 
sion of this question upon both sides. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President- 

Mr. LENROOT. Day after day, during the earlier part of 
this debate, we recessed because there was no one opposing the 
|} court ready and willing to speak. 
| Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 

moment there? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There has not yet been ample time for a 
full discussion of this problem at all. It is true we began on 
the 17th day of December last with speeches that were made 
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in behalf of our adhesion to the particular protocol. It is 
true that immediate adjournments were taken after those 
speeches were made, as I recall. It is true that up te this 


week the amount of time occupied in the discussion of this 
question exceeded on the part of those who were asking us to 
join the court the discussion that was indulged by those who 
were opposing the court. We have had during that period, too, 
a recess during the holidays, and the actual time that has been 
taken up in the discussion of this matter is less than has been 
taken up in any matter of like importance since I have had 
the honor to be a Member of this body. 

Mr. LENROOT. That has no bearing at all; but that was 
because day after day I asked opponents if they were not 
ready to speak, stating that I wished to go on. They said 
they were not; and because they said they were not, until a 
week ago Monday I did not press this matter, because I wanted 
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to give full opportunity for discussion. They did not choose 
to exercise their privilege, and the Senator can not talk about 
the time consumed, because the opponents of the court had 
ample opportunity and time, and the Senate would have been 
glad to remain in session; but for some reason or other the 
oppovents of the court declined to discuss it until this week. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
whether he does not think that more time should be given by 
the Senate to the consideration of a treaty than to the con- 
sideration of legislation, and that on this theory legislation 
is initiated in the Congress and goes to the President for his 
advice and consent? He may take time to give his advice and 
consent, because it may be that he wants to take counsel of 
his advisers, te sound public opinion, and determine what his 
action upon the legisiation shall be; whereas a treaty origi- 
nates with the President and comes to the Senate for its 
advice and consent, and, by the same token, the Senate must 
bave as much time, not only to consider the treaty itself but 
to determine, after such consultation with public opinion as 
they may get, whether they shall yield their advice and con- 
sent. Therefore I ask whether we should not take more time 
in deliberating upon a treaty than in considering legislation? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think three years is a 
pretty fair amount of time. That is the time this treaty has 
been pending before the Senate, or it will be three years next 
month 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. ‘The Senator was quite correct in saying that 
this protocol came to us three years ago. But I call to his 
attention the fact that for more than a year no Senator was 
sufliciently interested to raise the question upon the floor in 
any form whatever, and no Senator in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations was sufliciently interested in the question to 
raise it there until the spring of 1924, when the so-called 
Pepper report was brought forward, and no Senator on the 
floor was sufliciently interested in the Pepper report, or in 
the minority report filed with it, known as the Swanson report, 
to make any move here to bring it before the Senate until 15 
minutes before the inauguration of Coolidge and Dawes on 
the 4th of March, 1925, when the junior Senator from Utah 
{[Mr. Kina], in those crowded moments, sought to bring the 
question before the Senate, a perfectly futile gesture and done 
for the purpose of making a record, and none other. 

The question did come before the Senate by unanimous con- 
sent on the 17th of December last. Since that time we have 
had the entire period of the holiday recess; there was one day 
when there was no session; there were four days when the 
Nye case was considered, and up to the beginning of this week 
the total amount of space in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD occu- 
pied by those who have argued for the court is 6544 pages, 
while those who were arguing against the court have occupied 
494 pages. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor permit me to correct an error in the statement just made 
by the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has stated that by unanimous consent this resolution was 
brought before the Senate on the 17th day of December. That 
statement is incorrect. It will be recalled that when the Con- 
gress convened on the 4th of March in extraordinary session 
there was a disposition to proceed then to the consideration 
of this resolution, or a kindred resolution, 

Mr. MOSES. That is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And that after protracted 
consideration of the subject the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis} esked unanimous consent that the Senate proceed 
early in the following session to consider the resolution. That 
consent was denied. I myself then made a motion that the 
resolution be made a special order for the 17th day’ of De- 
cember; the Senate took a vote upon that question, and it car- 
ried with only three votes against the motion. That is the 
history of the steps leading up to the consideration of this sub- 
ject in the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. I am very glad to have my recollection re- 
freshed on that. The statement made by the Senator from 
Arkansas is accurate. My recollection when I spoke was that 
it had been by a unanimous-consent agreement. I recall now 
that that was denied. 
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Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from New Hampshire also 
refers to the fact that I think 48 columns—or pages? 

Mr. MOSES. Pages. 

Mr. LENROOT. Forty-eight pages have been used by the 
opposition and something like 68 pages by the proponents. The 
reason is, I repeat, that at the request of opponents the Senate 
took recesses and adjournments day after day when we ought 
to have been debating the question, because I did not wish to 
be in the position of unduly pressing the matter. That is the 
reason why there are not more pages of the Recorp taken by 
the opponents. : 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I am in no position to deny 
the statement made by the Senator from Wisconsin, and there- 
fore I accept it, but so far as I am concerned he made no dis- 
position or continuances or adjournments or otherwise at my 
instance or at my request; neither have I asked him for any: 
neither shall I ask him for any. ; 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I add my disclaimer to 
that also, with the consent of the Senator from Wisconsin? He 
made* none at my request. Last Friday, when the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations [Mr. Boran] was ill and 
unable to come to the Senate, the Senator from Wisconsin 
issued me an ultimatum in these words: “ Vote or talk.” 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘That is correct, Mr. President. 

Mr. MOSES. Then, when I wanted to bring an important 
appropriation bill before the Senate on that day and dispose 
of it, and thus advance the general legislative program of the 
session, I was denied the privilege, and being forced to take the 
alternative of talking and the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations being ill and absent, somebody talked. 
[Laughter. ] i 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it is correct that a week ago 
last Monday I stated to those whom I supposed were in charge 
of the opposition that as far as I could influence the matter 
from that time on it would be pressed, and there would have 
to be debate or a vote. That was not an unreasonable position 
to take in view of the opportunity that had theretofore been 
afforded the opponents of the measure and which they had 
not seen fit to exercise. I submit to the Senate and the coun- 
try whether since that time all of those who oppose the treaty 
have shown themselves very anxious to debate the real merits 
of the proposition. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 
Seva LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MOSES. Of course I well understand the view which 
the Senator from Wisconsin takes of the remarks which I 
offered on the subject, but I can assure him that I gave consid- 
erable time to their consideration, and I have not offended 
against the rules of the Senate in the matter of debate either 
in this case or in any other case. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; not at all. I did not refer to anyone 
on this side of the aisle, I will say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. But, Mr. President, the irritating feature 
about the situation to me is that we are constantly deprived of 
any opportunity to go on with the routine work of the Senate. 
We are not permitted to have a morning hour. We were not 
permitted to have regular Calendar Monday this week. Inas- 
much as the proponents of the court have used 69% pages of 
the Recorp to express their views and have been granted ad- 
journments day after day so that we could have morning hours 
and the regular routine work of the Senate proceed, why is it 
that the Senator from Wisconsin now insists upon putting the 
noses of the opponents of the court to the grindstone and hoid- 
ing them there hour after hour every day? 

Mr. LENROOT. Wholly for the purpose of expediting the 
business of the country, appropriation bills, the tax bill, and 
other measures. 

Mr. MOSES. Then I think we should be permitted to take 
up the appropriation bill which has been pending here for 10 
days, and then proceed to consider the tax bill which came in 
yesterday, and get down to the real business of the country. 

Mr. LENROOT. We will do that, Mr. President, may I 
suggest to the Senator from New Hampshire, if we can agree 
to a vote upon this measure. We will in that way expedite 
all of the other business before the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. So far as I am concerned, I have said to the 
Senator from Wisconsin privately, and I am perfectly willing 
to say in open session on the floor of the Senate, that I am 
ready to vote on this question at any time. I am willing to 





begin to-day, but I happen to be only a single Member of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from New Hampshire has re- 
peatedly told me that, and if all of his associates will only 
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agree with him we will have very little difficulty in adjusting 
the matter. 

Mr. MOSES. Some of my associates are preparing speeches. 
Some of them have spoken to me to-day about the difficulty 
they have in finding time to get their remarks in order. Some 
ef us have chairmanships of important committees; some of 
us have membership on working committees which occupy a 
great many hours of the day when the Senate is not in session. 
We ean not be giving uninterrupted attention to the affairs 
of the Old World when the affairs of the United States are 
pressing upon Us. 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall not ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire to admit upon the floor that the business of the 
country would be expedited if we could get the World Court 
out of the way, but I assume he realizes that. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator may ask me that question. 
is the question? 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask the Senator if he does not think that 
all business would be expedited by having a vote upon the 
World Court measure? 

Mr. MOSES. I am not so clear about that, because I do 
not know what embroidery may be put upon the fabric of the 
eourt aS soon as we have gone into it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have just one more word to offer, Mr. 
President. The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsON] yes- 
terday said that the country had not had an opportunity to 
form an opinion upon this question. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No, Mr. President; I do not think the Sen- 
ator from California said anything of the sort, but I am will- 
ing to agree that that is the fact. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what I understood him to say yes- 
terday; but whether he did or did not, he has said it to-day. 
President Coolidge declared for the World Court in December, 
1923. Everyone in the United States knew that President 
Coolidge was in favor of the World Court when he was a ¢an- 
didate for the Republican nomination at the Cleveland conven- 
tion. Was there any lack of opportunity for any other candi- 
date to have raised the issue upon the World Court in that 
campaign? 

There was opportunity. If it was not availed of, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was because no doubt the thought was that an issue 
could not be made of it te the advantage of any camlidate 
against President Coolidge. Certainly there was the opportu- 
nity, and the pledge went into the Republican platform. 

Il have no criticism of any Senator with regard to his vote 
upon this measure. It is the duty of every Senator te vote 
according to his convictions, If I entertained the convictions 
of the Senator from California with respect to the measure, I 
am willing to say I would not vote for it, because, while I do 
believe that upon all matters of policy one should surrender 
his convictions to his party when it has made a solemn pledge, 
yet whenever a principle is involved upon which one has deep 
convictions I believe it is the duty of a Senator to follow his 
convictions, as the Senator from California is doing here and 
now. 

Mr. President, it is a little after 4 o’clock. There has been 
some colloquy with reference to the possibility of coming to an 
agreement upon this question, and in the hope and belief that 
a recess at this time may expedite final action upon the meas- 
ure I am going to ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
concludes its business to-day it shall take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-merrow. 

The VICBH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp certain telegrams both for and 
against the World Court. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


What 


Syracuse, N. Y., January 1, 1926. 
Hon. Mr. CopRpLaND: 
Senator from State of New York, Washington, D. O.: 

Students at Syracuse University after study and discussion of the 
question of the entrance of the United States into the World Court 
went on record in a carefully conducted ballot as favorable to the 
entrance of the United States into the World Court with the Harding- 
Hughes-Coolidge reservation. As student chairman of the university 
World Court committee, and as spokesman for the student body, I strongly 
urge that you support the entrance of the United States into the World 
Court by your infinence and vote. This request is being made 
Senator WapswoOrtH also, 


to 


A. PauL WRIGHT. 
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kee" 
Inmaca, N. Y., 1, 
New York, 
Capitot Building, Washington, D. C.: 
As citizens of New York State we would like you to do all you can 
to keep the United States from entering the World Court 


January 1926. 


United States Senator Copsr.ann, of 


M. FE. Snyper, Chairman, 
RUSSELL FERGUSON, 

EK. J. Frtcu, 

Ww r. Ket LOGG, 

A. J. LBONARD, 

W. PARKER, 

Chester Riper, 

Cc. A. Hyarr, 


od 


Boston, Mass., January 2, 1926. 
Senator Royat 8. CopeLanp, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
On behalf of 12,000 Unitarian laymen from all parts 


urge prompt World Court. 


United States 
vote on 
CHARLES H, 


President Unitarian Laymens League. 


STRONG, 


New York, N. Y., January 2, 1926. 
Hon. Royart 8. CopeLann, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The National Society Women Builders of America representing great 
number of citizens in your community and elsewhere earnestly request 
you to oppose the entry of United States into the World Court. 

Mrs. WILLIAM CumMMING Srorr, 
National President. 


Brooxiyy, N. Y¥., January 19 

United States Senator Rovat S. Core.anp, 

Senate Chamber, Capitol Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Millions have been poured into organizers, speakers, literature, ete., 
on behalf of League of Nations court advocates for the past four years. 
It is an outstanding crime against the democratic of repre- 
sentative government that the people who must depend upon their 
elected representative to intelligently debate the question are not to 
be permitted to hear or read the pro-American side. It takes time for 
the people to pass judgment upon the merits of a question that is so 
vital te American destiny. What's the hurry? Won't the court keep? 
WM. Tomas Burier, 

Chairman Progre 
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process 


sive Party. 


—_—— 


New York, N. Y., January 2, 1928. 
Hon. ROYAL S. CoOppLanp, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The members of the John Jacob Astor unit of the Steuben Society 
of America have instructed me to inform you that they are wnalter- 
ably opposed to the entry of the United States Into the World Court. 

Very respectfully yours, 
G. R. BRANDSTRTTER, 
Secretary, 315 Rast Ninetieth Street, 


EXECUTIVE 


Mr. President, 
consideration of 


SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. 
ceed to the 
doors. ‘ 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business with closed doors. After 
five minutes spent in secret executive session the doors were 
reopened, and (at 4 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.), under the 
order previously entered, the Senate, in open executive 
session, took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, January 21, 
1926, at 12 o'clock m. 


I move that the Senate 
executive business with 


pro- 
closed 


as 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Beecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 20 
(legislative day of January 16), 1926 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Zebedee Vick, Corona. 
FLORIDA 


Daniel C. Smith, Center Hill. 
Henry C. Reynolds, Littleriver. 
Clyde Bland, Pompano. 


IDAHO 
William S. Dunn, Hazleton. 







































2AAD CONGRESSIONAL 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Benjamin S. Whittier, East Walpole, 

Horace D. Prentiss, Holyoke. 

John H. Pratt, Natick. 

William Il. Pierce, Winchendon, 


NEVADA 


George F. Smith, Reno. 


OHIO 


Benson M, Harrison, Alexandria. 
William Hl. Campbell, Galena. 


Jacob E. Davis, Kingsville. 

Stanley C. Compher, Piedmont. 

Ralph E. Saner, Powhatan Point, 

Charles Kline, Port Washington. 
TEXAS 

Fred W. Nelson, Clifton. 

William T. Phillips, Stamford. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepnespay, January ‘20, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. 
the following prayer: 


D., offered 


Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, dwell in all our hearts, giving | 
us assurance and peace. May He so abide with us that a 
faint faith, a chilled affection, a calculating service, shall be 
entirely strange to us. God of our fathers, give us a great 
reach of soul, that we may more certainly share Thy purity | 
and strength. We thank Thee that we lift up our faces, and 
to find that Thou art not gone. We would plead with the 
Psalmist: “Hide Thy face from my sins and blot out all my | 
iniquities.’ May our souls pass into that quiet hopefulness | 
which is the strength of life. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and | 
approved. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces a change of refer- | 
ence of the bill H. R. 6564 from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds to the Committee on Indian Affairs. | 
The Chair is informed that both chairmen agree to the change | 
of reference. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, what is this about? 

The SPEAKBR. This is a bill providing for the construction 
of a sanatorium and hospital at Claremore, Okla., and provid- 
ing an appropriation therefor. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. What committee has the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Public Buildings and | 
Grounds has the bill, and the chairmen of both committees, 
the Chair is informed, agree that the bill should go to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the following titles: 

8.90. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to create a 
Library of Congress trust fund board, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1925; and 

8S. 1267. An act to extend the time for the completion of the 
construction of a bridge across the Columbia River between the 
States of Oregon and Washington, at or within £ miles west- 
erly from Cascade Locks, in the State of Oregon. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the naval appropria- 
tion bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7554, with Mr. Lenteacn in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 7554, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7554) making appropriations for the Navy Depart- 


ment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes, 


ee 


» 
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Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes te the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, we have but 
recently passed the sixth anniversary of national prohibition. I 
want to make a few observations on six years of national pro- 
hibition. 

When we take liquor-law enforcement out of politics and put 
the rich violator and the poor violator on the same rock pile 
we will have respect for law. The padlock and rock pile will 
give results. 

Yes; and there are two others that ought to be on the same 
rock pile—the foreign diplomat, who breaks our laws, and the 
public press, which feeds its readers on distorted news morning, 
noon, and night, 365 days in the year. [Applause.] These are 
doing more to break down respect for law than all the an- 
archists that ever landed on Ellis Island. [{Applause.] 

After 75 years of active agitation, education, and organiza- 
tion the eighteenth amendment was enacted. We slipped up on 
the blind side of n~body. 

No other proposed amendment of the Constituiion was so 
long before the country. 

No other amendment was ever approved in principle and pat 
in operation by so many towns, cities, counties, and States 
prior to its adoption by the Federal Government. 

No other amendment was ever sponsored and urged by so 
many American citizens. 

No other amendment was ever so overwhelmingly approved 
by Congress and State legislatures. 

No other legislative act in America ever brought so much 
joy to the mothers of men as the eighteenth amendment. 

AND THEN WHAT? 


A law-breaking minority, backed by their wealth coined from 
wrecked manhood, broken homes, and mothers’ tears, deliber- 
ately set about the nullification of this act. 

How would they nullify it? By legal procedure? No; not 
by legal procedure but by organized law breaking would they 
bring into disrepute our Constitution, the most sacred instru- 
ment of the American people. 

What of six years of national prohibition? We have liquor 
peddiers and illicit stills—yes, and innumerable nullification 
societies with their ill-gotten pelf who continually plot to 
wreck our Government for their own miserable profit. 

We have a metropolitan press that daily dishonors itself 
and insults its readers by magnifying the evils and minimizing 
the benefits of national prohibition, but these things were all 
being done in the old liquor days. 

But what else have six years of national prohibition 
wrought? 
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ARE WH MAKING PROGRESS? 

One hundred and seventy-seven thousand licensed saloons 
have disappeared. 

The Federal Government and a self-respecting American 
people have gone out of legalized debauchery—and that alone 
is worth all that prohibition has ever cost. 

The premises once occupied by saloons are now occupied by 
groceries and women’s and children’s ready-to-wear shops and 
other legitimate concerns and $2,000,000.000 that once went 
over the bars now feed mouths that were once hungry and 
clothe women and children that were once in rags. Extreme 
poverty has disappeared from America and these are worth 
all that prohibition has ever cost. 

One thousand two hundred breweries no longer brew 100 
gallons of beer annually for every adult male in the United 
States. 

Five hundred distilleries no longer produce 10 gallons of 
poisonous intoxicating liquors annualiy for every man in the 
country. 

Wife beating, alcoholic, stillborn infants, and the abuse of 
little children have almost disappeared in America, and that 
is worth more than prohibition has ever cost. 

The alcoholic death rate in the United States has been re- 
duced from 5,800 per hundred thousand annually to 2,000 per 
hundred thousand annually. Reliable and unbiased statistics 
of a long array of life-insurance societies also declare an unex- 
pected, astounding, and unprecedented diminution in the death 
rate under a prohibition even half-heartedly administered. A 
still more valuable index of the signal benefits of prohibition is 
to be found in the general health of the Nation, which has never 
been better. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. a few months 
ago declared that— 

The health of the people of the United States and Canada was in all 
probability better in 1924 than ever before. This is the first year in 
which every important cause of death has registered a decrease from 
the year before. 
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And that {is worth ten times all that prohibition has ever 
cost. 

No one knows the social status of multitudes better than 
Evangeline Booth. She writes: 


From a social standpoint the change amounts to a revolution. Money 
spent on liquor now goes, at least a substantial part of it, for gasoline. 
Formerly it but purchased deprivation and often cruelty for the family. 
Now it procures healthful recreation and the cementing of family ties. 
Prohibition means that in the future we shall have less to do with the 
grave and more to do with the cradle. 


Nearly $100,000,000 of funds once spent to cure the harm done 
by the saloon is now expended in fresh-air work, free dental 
clinies, prematernity care, district nursing, hospitalization, and 
other forms of work. Can more be expected when opposition 
is great and the law is only six years old? [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, I will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that for over 300 years 
international law has required and expected diplomats in for- 
eign countries to obey the law of the countries to which they 
have been attached? Is not that a fact? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It should be the fact, and I 
believe it is a fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. And is it not a fact that any diplomat from 
a foreign country in Washington who does not see fit to obey 
our laws ought to be considered persona non grata, and our 


Secretary ef State ought to hand his passport back? Is not 
that the fact? 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That would be entirely | 


agreeable to me. If they want to come to this country, but do 
not desire to obey and respect our laws, they should not be ac- 
credited to this country. 





Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I can not yield further. 
Mr. TYDINGS. The gentleman has the time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. TYDINGS. Just for a question. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 1 will yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What the gentleman from Washington says 


may be trne, but why pick on the diplomats? We have enough 
Americans who are violating the law; why pick on the diplo- 
mats? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Perhaps the gentleman did 
not hear me, but I advocated the padlock and rock pile for all 
violators. I am wholly impartial. I am “picking” on no one. 

BUT WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT ON AMERICAN YOUTH? 


Many phases of national prohibition were recently 
discussed at length in the North American Review. 

Wayne B. Wheeler reminds us that the American-youth 
problem is less serious than that in other countries. France, 
the land of wine and of the heaviest alcohol consumption, and 
England, the home of beer, face the same question. Eng- 
lish boys and girls throng dance clubs at all hours of the 
night with flasks on their hips, doing the very things the wets 
say young America is doing. The daily papers, notably the 
London Morning Post, have been full of letters on this theme, 
blaming youth’s excesses on the housing situation, the movie, 
and a host of other things, but prohibition can not be made 
the scapegoat there. 

James J. Britt, chief counsel for the United States Prohi- 
bition Unit, points out that it took more than 300 years to 
lead the people of Israel from the practice of idolatry, and 
mote than 40 years for the American people to stop the slave 


ably 


| than as all laws are involved. 





trade after the Congress had made it unlawful, but we finally | 


destroyed human slavery. 

We broke up State lotteries, applied the rod of correction to 
trusts and monopolies, and made interstate traffic in women a 
crime, and after 50 years of active skirmishing closed the 
legalized saloon. This is a gain of tremendous importance. 
The removal of an institution so antisocial and degrading is 
of incalculable worth to the Nation, and particularly to its 
youth. In some places there are organizations of children 
under 10 years of age who never saw a saloon. What a 
glorious heritage for youth! 

Nor has prohibition injuriously affected respect for law in 
general. The charge is a gratuitous assumption made for anti- 
prohibition propaganda, says Mr. Britt. There is no logical 
connection between the alleged cause and effect. 

Mr. Britt asked that keen observer, Secretary Mellon, 
whether, in his opinion, prohibition is responsible for the pre- 
vailing disregard for law, to which he replied: 

I think not. I believe it to be due, at least in part, to the general let 
down and disorganization following the war.. Of course, the prohibition 
law has suffered in the general breakdown In cotmmon with other laws. 


| bribes the bootlegger to violate the law of his country. 
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Unbiased opinion everywhere supports this view. 

That there is a general increase lawlessness, all know, 
but it has no connection with the prohibition amendment other 
It is due to the general 'ower- 
ing of morale fol:owing a war, in which the moral props of 
centuries were removed. In very truth Satan was loosed for 
@ Season, nor has his recapture been too vigorously undertaken. 
America, with the rest of the world, was tremendously shaken 
and has not yet regained its former steadiness. The let down 
is universal. A distinguished European publicist recently 
declared that since the war there has been a threefold increase 
of crime on the Continent of Europe, with a like increase of 
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of 


cost of enforcement. Since all European countries are non 
prohibition, this can hardly be attributed to the eighteenth 


amendment. 

Much of the misunderstanding arises from the fact that it is 
practically impossible for prohibition to get a fair report. 
Nothing in all American history has been so misrepresentative 
as the attitude of the press. With a few honorable exceptions, 
it is impossible to obtain a correct news account or favorable 
comment on anything relating to the subject. It is the maxim 
of Amos Cummings over again, that if a dog bites a man, it is 
not news, but if a man bites a dog, it is the liveliest of news. 


Obedience to law, the sober conduct of the great masses, their 


| quiet pursuit of industry, morality, aad religion, furnish no 


headlines. 
BUT WHAT OF THE CRIME WAVE 
Justice Hopkins of the Supreme Court of Kansas quotes an 
early opinion of that court, as follows: 


Intoxicating liquor is the prolific cause of disease, misery, pauperism, 
vice, and crime. Its power to weaken, corrupt, debauch, and slay 
human character and human life is not destroyed or impaired because 
it may be susceptible of some innocent uses or may be used with pro 
priety on some occasions. The health, morals, of 
the cotamunity at large are still threatened. 


peace, and safety 


This authority then shows by the reports of the American 
Bar Association that the net result of prohibition is a great 
reduction of crime. The question for solution, says the judge, 
is whether the Government has the courage tc “carry on,” 
whether the people will insist that the officials enforce a law 
adopted by the orderly processes of government. Crime can be 
reduced to a minimum everywhere when courts impose adequate 
penalties, when criminals know that punishment is sure and 
the penalty commensurate with the offense. 

Every citizen can help reduce crimes relating to liquor by 
setting the example of voluntary obedience to law. There are 
comparatively few criminals in the United States, probably 
not more than 1 per cent. The 99 per cent of the people who 
believe in the enforcement of law can suppress crime. To do 
so they must select men for office who believe in the law and 
its enforcement. No business concern would place at its head 
a man who did not believe in the business, even though he 
stated that he would honestly try to earn his salary and make 
it a success. Men opposed to a law are not proper selections as 
officers to enforce it. They are apt to take the position that 
the law is a failure and can not be enforced. They are too 
prone to surrender upon the appearance of difficulty. They 
thus encourage those who are violating the law. They dis- 
eourage honest officials who are endeavoring to do their duty. 
They embolden the minority who are seeking an excuse or 
defense for their criminality. 

And now comes the Attorney General of the United States, 
who lays the crime wave to liquor buyers; not to the bvot- 
legger himself, but to the otherwise law-abiding citizen whe 
Attor- 


| ney General Sargent says: 


Every person who sells liquor does ft solely and only because ome 
one will pay a price high enough to make a profit sufficient to offset 
the chance of detection, conviction, and punishment. To put it dif 
ferently, every such sale is the direct result of the offer and payment by 
the purchaser of a bribe to commit the offense. 


In comparing criminality of to-day with crimes committed 
6 or 10 years ago it should not be forgotten that 175,000 
saloons, by selling to minors, by selling to habitual drunkards, 
by keeping open after hours and on Sundays, and by more 
serious offenses, broke the law several hundred thousand times 
every day in the year without arrest, and so without public 
record. 


BUT WHAT EFFECT HAS PRONMIRITION HAD ON BUSINESS? 


In the olden days it was shouted from every street corner 
that stopping the sale of liquor “ would ruin business.” Rich- 
ard H. Scott, nationally known business man, tells us “ prohi- 
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bilion is business.” The better the observance of prohibition 
the better business we have. There is no fanaticism about a 
balance sheet. 

Prohibition arrived at the exact time in our history when it 
was most needed, according to Mr. Scott. The world’s most 
expensive and most devastating war had just ended. America 
adopted prohibition and proceeded at full steam ahead. Her 


credit is good; she is rapidly liquidating her war debt; her 
savings banks are bulging; she is building more homes than 


ever before in her history; wages are good and extreme pov- 
erty has all but disappeared. 

Compare America with her Allies whose drink bill is stag- 
whose credit is at lowest ebb, whose national debts 
have increased rather than decreased since the war and where 
unrest, hunger, and poverty stalk the land. 
that in America prohibition was a 
gyroscope of business that 
vere strain our business fabric has known. Production and 
consumption have increased. According to Secretary Hoover 
new American standards of living are on the average 19 per 
cent higher than when prohibition arrived. 

Congressman Coorrer, himself a member of the 


£ering, 


stabilizing force. Th2 


srotherhood 


of Locomotive Engineers, tells us that— 
greater gains have been made by labor since the adoption of the 
eighteenth amendment, with fewer strikes, than in any other equal 
peri Ml of ti 

Labor has learned that there is neither profit nor pleasure 
in getting drunk. It gets more “kick” out of an auto and a 
decent home than it ever did out of the corner saloon. The 
bootiegger does not find many of his customers in this social 
group. The rank and file have learned that drink does not 
pay. Men might “drown their sorrows in the flowing bowl,” 
but labor bas not aS many sorrows as joys to-day and no one 
wants to drown joys. The older element, conservative and 


slow to change, may still grumble about a man’s right to have 


a glass of beer when he wants it. The old brewery trades may 
stili orate and agitate in the hope of getting their easy jobs 
back ain. But labor, as a whole, is back of the eighteenth 
famendinent and the Volstead Act, and Labor’s wife joins with 
Labor in whole-hearted oppssition to any attempt to weaken 


the enforcing laws, says Mr. Cooper. 
tion heavier yotes cast 
than the preceding election, 


That is why each elec- 
for dry measures and dry men 


SCCS 
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Mr. Scott tells us 
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one before. Except in New York, New Jersey, and possibly 
Maryland, each election gives the same evidence. Two years 
ago on a referendum Massachusetts voted by 120,000 majority 
against a State enforcement act. Last November, in spite of 
extraordinary efforts and the expenditure of enormous sums on 
the part of the wets, the people voted in favor of a State en- 
forcement act by 4,000. 

After repeating that he was not a prohibitionist, and that he 
was heartily opposed to the policy, Professor Taft tells us 
there is no hope whatever of a beer and wine amendment, for 
not only is the public opinion of the Nation strong against it, 
but this public opinion tends to grow stronger. 

But much more important than that, a beer and wine amend- 
ment would only make matters very much worse. The flood of 
hard liquor would still go on, the saloon would come back, the 


| beer and wine would inevitably grow stronger, and the honest 


held us steady under the most se- | 


| we had a beer and wine amendment. 


ofiicials would be hopelessly handicapped. “ Understand that I 
am not discussing the harm of drink,” says Mr. Taft. “I am 
discussing the vital question of the corruption and demoraliza- 
tion. I can think of nothing so hopeless as our situation if 
It would be confusion 


worse confounded. How innocent must those good people be 


| who think that the bootleg trade would be abated in any 


degree! We should combine all the evils of our present situa- 
tion with those of old days. Of course, such an amendment 
would have to pass the courts, anyhow. More confusion. The 
law would have to forbid the making of beer and wine of in- 
toxicating strength. Does anybody care for beer or wine 
without a ‘kick’ in it?” 
What does a “kick” mean? One prosecutor in Eartford 
told me that in the old days the great majority of the cases 
of drunkenness which he had to prosecute came from beer. 


| To a man whose mind is not set on indulging his appetite but 


No; we are not going back to liquor days, not even to wines | 
and beer. The wage earner and the business man knows you | 


can not buy boots and booze with the same dollar. 


BUT WHAT OF OUR “ PERSONAL LIBERTY ”? 
We insist with every energy at our command— 
Says Dr. Howard Kelly, of Johns Hopkins University— 
that the State has the inalienable right to restrict any action what- 


whether it concerns our eating or drinking 


habits, in order to promote the public welfare. 


ever, or other personal 


If the Government controls our use of opium and of cocaine, 
then why not by parity of reasoning, alcohol? Communities 
have frequently been forbidden to drink from suspicious wells 


and such wells have repeatedly been closed to the great in- | 


convenience of their near-by patrons, and yet no doctor has 
appeared to insist on reopening such a well to exploit his per- 
sonal liberty. 

The veto placed upon intoxicating beverages is of all bans 
the best entitled to a place in this list of restrictions and pro- 


Alcohol as our race has used it is but a brother to the typhoid | 


and smallpox germs and the louse of typhus as well as to all 


the other nasty promoters of the fatal diseases which yearly | 


decimate large communities, says Doctor Kelly. 

We believe that this “due regulation” of our conduct for 
the benefit of the social body is clearly implied in the very 
word “government,” and so as citizens who esteem the public 
welfare as an obligation higher than our personal tastes we 
cheerfully render due obedience to all laws, 

WHAT OF 


Taft, 


THE FUTURE? 
Prof. Horace D., 
Connecticut says: 


headmaster of the Taft School in 


I am one of those who were opposed to prohibition. But I believe 
enormous good has followed the adoption of prohibition. It has 
resulted in enormous benefits for the whole country. 


“ Occasionally,” says Mr. Taft, “one hears in the wet papers 
of a reaction against prohibition in this country.” If true, this 
reaction has shown itself in peculiar ways. Each Congress 
elected since the policy was adopted has been drier than the 


} 


| 


has his eyes fixed on the rotting of our moral fiber the beer 
and wine amendment offers no way out. But whether this 
be true or not there is absolutely nothing in the manifesta- 
tions of publie opinion to indicate the slightest possibility of 
such an amendment. 


WHAT OF ENFORCEMENT? 


The stricter attitude of the judges represents one of the 
greatest forward steps. It was well illustrated within the 
past few weeks, says Governor Pinchot, when the president 
pro tempore of the Pennsylvania Senate, who is a member of 
the wet Philadelphia machine and an attorney for bootleggers, 
in open court undertook to abuse and ridicule laws passed in 
support of the eighteenth amendment. The judge gave him 
10 minutes to apologize to the court and the jury and an- 
nounced from the bench that he would send him to jail for 
contempt if he refused. The apology was made, with seven 
minutes to spare. 

There is work for United States marshals, for governors, 
for sheriffs, and for police magistrates, but back of all there 
is the great body of right-thinking, law-abiding citizens of 
America, who believe in God, believe in the Constitution, and 
believe in law, who will rise in their peaceful might and secure 
law enforcement. Meanwhile Professor Taft tells us there are 
two clear, logical answers that come to every citizen who in- 
quires what his part shall be. One is, “I will obey the law 
and help enforce it.” The other is, “Let the country go to 
the dogs; I am going to have my liquor.” 

Again I say padlocks and rock piles will give results. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I asked for recognition. 


| When the gentleman asked leave to extend his remarks, I 
hibitions which have poured out their blessings upon mankind. | 


asked for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is within the control of the 
gentleman from Idaho and the gentleman from Kansas, and 
the gentleman can not secure a recognition under an agree- 
ment made in the House as to division of time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have a right to object to the gentle- 
man extending his remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The objection comes too late. 
asked for objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I was on my feet, Mr. Chairman, and ad- 
dressed the Chair for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will bear with the 
Chair for a moment. The gentleman was on his feet, and 
without making objection to the request then pending asked 
the Chair for recognition, and the Chair is not in a position 
to recognize the gentleman because the House has fixed the 
division of time in committee, which is in control of the gentie- 
man from Idaho and the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 

uiry? 

. The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 


The Chair 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. The committee does not control the 
question of the extension of remarks, and that is the purpose 
for which I rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. A unanimous request for extension of 
remarks is not a subject matter of debate for which recognition 
may be sought and granted. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I was not asking for any recognition ex- 
cept to ask the gentleman what he proposed to put in the 
Recoxp. I desired to object to the putting of a lot of printed 
matter in the Recorp. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman should bave made his objection at the 
time and not asked for recognition. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How could I make an objection when 
the Chair did not recognize me? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland, instead 
of making reservation of an objection, asked for recognition 
from the Chair. Consequently, no reservation having been 
made, and no objection having been made, the Chair said, 
“There is no objection,” and the matter can be extended. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, last Saturday was, 
| believe, the sixth anniversary of the issuance of the certificate 
of the Secretary of State showing the adoption of the eight- 
eenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
As an individual Member of this House and one of its Com- 
mittee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, I am glad to join others 
in some reflections pertinent thereto. 

The eighteenth amendment and the statutes based thereon 
officially declare the national will. The conflict of that pur- 
pose with the intent of those who are resisting and violating 
this part of the Constitution and laws presents a subject worthy 
of thoughtful discussion. The determination declared by these 
provisions was and is neither sudden nor transitory. I doubt 
if there is a statute in our code or a clause in our Nation’s 
charter which was longer in the process of consideration and 
formation or more maturely and thoroughly fixed in the in- 
tent of the people. Few, if any, amendments were ratified by 
so nearly all of the States. 

The will they express is especially democratic and Ameri- 
can in spirit beeause it did not proceed from the Government 
down toward the people, but from the people up to the Gov- 
ernment. Congress and the State legislatures did not force 
this on the people. The publie will drove it through the State 
capitols and Washington. It began in the country townships, 
school districts, precincts, and counties, extended to the smaller 
towns and cities, and on upward through the larger centers of 
population. It covered State after State. This is a people's 
movement, not in any buncombe sense, but truly. 

rhe present issue between the Constitution and law on one 
part and insubordination and lawlessness on the other was not 
created by prohibition. Constitutional and statutory prohibi- 
tion developed as a defensive measure, adopted by American 
society for the purpose of protecting itself from violence to its 
welfare which was old and ever grew worse. The traffic in 
intoxicants and the promiscuous use of them have been a men 
ace to individual and collective mankind since order and 
organization began to be established among men. The first 
serious disturbance after the adoption of our country’s Consti- 
tution arose when the young Nation’s great fiscal needs re- 
quired that Congress levy a small tax on distilled liquors, 
whereupon the “ whisky: insurrection” burst out, and General 
Washington had to send an army to quell the sedition. Since 
then there have been hosts of moonshiners in the mountains, 
in the blackjack brush, and in the cities. 

The saloon at the crossroads, in the country town, and in the 
metropolis has been the center where gamblers, criminals, and 
tough men and women of every sort gathered to find congenial 
surroundings, companions, and cooperation. All who hated 
and dreaded wholesome police law found a haven and stimula- 
tion there. Political corruption, miscellaneous crime, and their 
devotees gathered in and about them and went out upon the 
community, until the people, having with restrained indignation 
endured much, determined that these depots and rendezvous 
of indecency, debauchery, and crime should no longer exist 
among them. No change in the name or form of the traffic 
would alter its malignant character or check its baleful work. 

As our numbers and wealth increased, as our cities enlarged, 
as the complication and speed of our living were intensified, 
this lawlessness, always too strong in America, grew worse. 
This was augmented by the coming of many who had never 
learned, and therefore never loved, the orderly ways of the best 


the 
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American life. Therefore, under continued and increasing 
provocation and necessity, American public opinion fixed itself 
in substantial form, decreeing that the traflic’s shameful course 
shall end. 

The measure adopted is a valid one. The contention that 
the eighteenth amendment is unconstitutional never embodied 
anything but the absurd proposition that it is unconstitutional 
to amend the Constitution in a way provided by the Constitu 
tion and 


usually followed from the first in adopting amend 
ments. But whatever excuse for haggling might have been 
hatched up at first, that same constitutional and nation-tried 


usage provided a forum for { settlement of all controversies 
Whether flimsy or bona fide, they can be presented, heard, and 
settled for all who are willing to stop short of sedition or revo- 
lution. When the Supreme Court spoke, the question whether 
the national will thus sustained should be obeyed was no longer 
an open one among good Americans, 

That stage being reached, what are the parties to this con- 
flict of purpose to do? Let me ask another question: If the 
statute, the Constitution, and the adjudication of the Supreme 
Court aye not to be obeyed or enforced, what next? Sedition 
is next, banditry, irregular warfare; a condition in which low 
browed criminals with high-powered cars and rapid-fire guns, 
and the unfortunate victims of appetite as patrons, will dis 
turb the peace and disgrace this period of our history; a con 
dition such as they often have in Mexico and Haiti and other 
regions where disorder rules, where property end life are not 
safe, and where violence and chaos reign. 

If violence breaks down the Constitution at one point, all its 
friends and all interests protected by it know that it can be 
broken at other points, and that each successive breaking will 
be easier. It will need only aggressive, persistent, numerous 
enemies. The collective public well-being once enervated and 
overcome, will not sustain it It is our barrier against chaos. 
It restrains the enemies of property, the destroyers of life, the 
disturbers of society’s peace. ‘Think of our joining or acquiesc- 
ing in the destruction of the mainstay of all our worth-while 
institutions! Think of wealthy people outraging and wéaken- 
ing the sole defender of their property! Think of the poor 
tearing up the charter of their liberty! Think of native Ameri 
cans demolishing the tallest and noblest monument of the pa 
triotism and wisdom of their fathers! Think of newcomers 
wrecking the framework and the underpinning of the house 
which shelters them after their escape from the wretchedness 
of Europe! 

We are at the present stage of the conflict between the will 
of American society, expressed in its Constitution and law, 
and the purpose of those who, “ with hearts regardless of social 
duty, are fatally bent on mischief.” The conflict is not new. 
This is merely the latest and most acute stage of an old and 
progressive antagonism between the sustained will of American 
society and those who, for unworthy ends, resist their country’s 
will as embodied in its Constitution and laws. 

What of the future? Those who have resisted must obey or 
confess their sedition and expect to feel the country’s heavy 
hand upon them. 

What of the attitude of the great majority, whose will, ex- 
pressed in a valid, constitutional, American way, is become the 
law of the land? That law will prevail if the land is to be 
ruled by law. The majority knows that all efforts at re- 
straint have failed to control this spiteful, aggressive, defiant 
social evil. We know that to return to the long tried and dis- 
carded efforts to regulate the traffic is impossible. We know 
that crime is in its very nature and can net be separated from 
it, and that the only way to avoid an unending, sickening con- 
flict with this ugly social and political menace, so long as it 
lives, is to let its sway be undisturbed. A thing unthinkable. 
[Applause.] 

There is no common ground on which these antagonistic pur- 
poses can be compromised. No repeal or modification of these 
statutes to meet the views of those who oppose their purpose 
to accommodate the law to the views and interests of distillers, 
brewers, moonshiners, rum runners, bootleggers, and their pa- 
trons and defenders will harmonize with the national purpose 
declared in the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution. 

The present acute, disquieting state of society's effort to pro- 
tect itself is but a stage of an antagonism which will continue 
so long as the evil exists in any form and society has any will 
to protect itself. 
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Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Has not prohibition, since it has been 


adopted, prohibited better than attempted regulation succeeded 
in regulating? 
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Mr. BOX, Yes; I think so. But there is difficulty enough 
in connection with both. I believe the gentleman is correct; 
but [ would, if Ll could, remind those who are at war with the 
Constitution that they have no right to engage in such war. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired 


Mr. BOX. Muay I have a little more time; say, five minutes? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five additional minutes. 

Mr. BOX. In spite of a sinister and misleading propaganda, 
the American purpose is unshaken. This is shown in many 
ways. Among them is the election of the personnel of this 
House from three out of every four of the congressional 
districts of the United States there come, and will continue 
to come, nen Whose votes sustain the American purpose. 


There are about three dry districts for every wet one. Hear 
it; you who oppose your country’s Constitution and laws and 
seek to set them at naught! A minority of constituencies of 
a certain type, and many individuals of a certain type in all 
of them, hope that America will abandon its 
this social enemy. It will not! 

Hiow can any man in official position, here or elsewhere, who 
is under heart allegiance or oath-fixed obligation to the Con- 
stitution, encourage sedition against it? I hope we shail hear 
less and less of that; but whether we have more or less of 
it, the 
be accomplished, If I could make my suggestion reach over 
the Nation, I would call upon it to speed the accomplishment 
of that purpose by measures which are characteristic of the 
country's vigor. [Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS, Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BOX. Yes. 
Mir. HHASTINGS. Does not the gentleman think that when 
the Prohibition Enforcement Unit adopts the policy of ap- 


pointing men throughout the country in real sympathy with 
this legislation instead of making political appointments we 
shall have a better enforcement of the prohibition law? 

Mr. BOX. I think there is great force in the suggestion 
the gentleman makes. The ends of political patronage often 
to be uppermost in the minds of the administration in 
making these appointments. The politicians dictating them 
are not usually in either branch of Congress; but in the execu- 
tive department and in the national and State machines, out- 
side of Congress. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does not the gentleman know that the civil 
service law is disregarded in every branch of this Government 
and particularly in the Post Office Department, and does not 
the gentleman know that there is no regard whatever paid to 
the civil service law in the appointment of postmasters or rural 
carriers throughout the country? 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman has some suspicion in that direc- 
tion; indeed he knows that to a great extent it is true. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will say, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that every appointment made in my district is a 
political appointment. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Does not the gentleman believe 
that foreign diplomats and any other foreigners who come to 
America should have to abide by the American Constitution 
while they are here? 

Mr. BOX. Yes; and I believe that we, native born and 
newcomers, must ourselves obey or be forced to obey. [Ap- 


plause. | 
but the salutary purpose which 


seem 


Will the gentleman yield to me? 


The diiliculties are great 
prompted prohibition, respect for the Constitution as the main- 
stay of order, and the dignity and self-respect of the Nation, 
require vigorous enforcement of this law against the present 
wholesale violation of it. The United States Government has 
the power to enforce it. If the Government fails to enforce it, 
the failure will be due to unwillingness or weakness. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has agaip expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MoCirntro]. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, some time ago my attention was directed to a state- 
ment published in the press which was to the effect that the 
newspaper reporters had not been able to find a pretedent 
which would warrant the same kind of sentence that was given 
Colonel Mitchell in the recent court-martial proceedings, 
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struggle with | 


purpose of America is fixed, and sooner or later it will | 
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I have made an investigation of this subject, and my object 
in addressing the House on this occasion is to bring to your 
attention a sentence which was given one of our naval officers 
a little over 100 years ago. There may be some difference in 
the exact charges that were made against this officer, but the 
facts run so very near parallel with the records in the recent 
court-martial proceedings that I think I can be safe in saying 
that the case is as near a precedent as can be found, and [ 
consider it of sufficient importance to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the House. 

On the 22d day of September last, while aboard tke U. S. S. 
Marblehead, a small body of water called Post Office Bay, 
which is on the shores of Charles Island in the Gallapagos 
Islands, was the anchoring place for this ship. There are no 
inhabitants on this island and no one to look after the post 
office, which consists of a little box nailed to a tree. This is 
probably the only post office in the world where there is no 
one to look after the mail, and for 150 years the whaling ships 
and other vessels which have navigated the South Pacific Seas 
have anchored here for the purpose of depositing the mail, 
hoping that some ship would come along in a short time and 
carry the same to some civilized country. When a sinall motor 
boat was sent to this little post oflice you can imagine our 
surprise when we found the same contained 75 letters. Fol- 
lowing the usual custom that is known to all captains, these 
were carried to Panama and mailed. 

In April, 1815, Captain Porter, of the United States Navy, 
in command of the U. 8S. S. Hsser, sailed around the Horn, 
followed the Humboldt current along the coast of Chile, and 
arrived at this same Post Office Bay on April 17, 1813. We 
were at war at that time with England, and his object was 
to destroy all of the whaling ships and other vessels found 
in this section who were flying the English flag. Anchoring 
at Post Office Bay, he took the mail out of the box and, inas- 
much as we were at war, he felt justified tn reading the same. 
The information gained in these letters was very valuable, 
for he was able to know the number of enemy ships that were 
in this part of the world. 

On April 27 he captured three English whaling ships, one 
having aboard a cargo of sperm oil estimated at one-half mil- 
lion barrels. He continued his operations with great success 
until practically all of the enemy ships were captured. As fasi 
as he would add a prize to his fleet he would place on board 
some of his officers, and when he had captured a large number 
of ships there was only remaning on his ship the surgeon's 
mate and a 12-year-old boy he had adopted at New Orleans. 
Later, when another ship was captured he buckled a brace of 
pistols around this lad, put him in charge of the ship and said, 
“Son, shoot the first person that fails to obey you,” and the 
boy successfully operated this ship when all of the prizes were 
taken to South America and sold. This is the same lad that 
afterwards performed gallant service-for the Nation and be- 
came Admiral Farragut. 

Captain Porter had many narrow escapes; at times the 
Essex would be engaged with several ships, yet, he was the 
kind of an officer that never gave up a fight, and this, no 
doubt, accounts for much of his success. Captain Porter is 
the first officer that ever used camouflage. He would rig his 
ship up with false masts, false decks, change the appearance 
on the sides and ends and paint the same in different colors. 
By this method the enemy would often be deceived as to the 
kind of ship that was approaching, and by the use of this art 
it, no doubt, made his work more successful. 

After all the enemy's ships had been destroyed he added 
several vessels to his fleet, and inasmuch as the number were 
sufficient to be in charge of an admiral, and there being no 
way to get news to the Navy Department, he automatically 
assumed this position. 

He then sailed to the Marquesas Islands and took possession 
of them, but the United States at a later date refused to ex- 
tend sovereignty over these islands. Therefore, they never came 
into our possession. According to history he was captured in 
or near a neutral port, and rather than remain a prisoner of 
war he accepted a parole. Returning to the United States he 
was later commissioned a commodore and sent to Porto Rico 
or to the West Indies for the purpose of putting an end to 
piracy, and because he followed some pirates into the inland 
of Porto Rico charges were preferred against him and here in 
Washington he was subjected to court-martial proceedings. 

I am calling this to your attention to show that Commodore 
Porter single handed performed as great a service as was ever 
credited to any officer during this war. There were some in 


the Navy who felt that he had exceeded his authority when 
he made this long trip; yet, when it is taken into consideration 
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the importance of sperm oll before the discovery of petroleum 
to the English people, one can realize the effect of destroying 
this source of supply in a war, and I am sure that the service 
he gave to the Nation at this time had much to do with the 
molding of sentiment in England which caused the war to be 
brought to a conclusion. It is always more or less true that 
there is a lot of jealousy among the officers who perform serv- 
ice in the Navy. This situation exists at the present time, and 
it is known that the remarkable record made by him caused 
some of those who were holding administrative positions in 
Washington to view his remarkable accomplishments in the 
wrong way. Therefore they eagerly seized the first opportunity 
to bring court-martial proceedings against him. 

Nearly every person in the United States feels and believes 
that regardless of the testimony that was given in the Mitchell 
case that he would have been found guilty for the reason that 
those who were selected to try him were incensed because cf 
the bombs he had thrown into the Army camps and the startling 
disclosures he had made with respect to the woeful conditions 
of aircraft. 

The court of inquiry was ordered on the 19th day of April, 
1825. It was convened on the 7th day of July. 

President John Quincy Adams on the 28th day of May or- 
dered a court-martial, and the same was convened on the 7th 
of July, 1825, at the Washington Navy Yard. 

About this time Lafayette was on a visit to the United 
States as a guest of the Nation, and becoming acquainted with 
Commodore Porter, and sympathizing with his cause, he took 
the liberty of asking the President, as a personal favor, that 
the latter receive the commodore and permit him to make a 
personal explanation, which request the President could not 
refuse to grant so honored a person. It was arranged that 
Lafayette and the commodore should call at the White House 
at 12 the next day. When they alighted at the door of the 
Executive Mansion, the President was apparently awaiting to 
receive them. He stepped forward and shook hands cordially 
with the marquis, took his arm and left the commodore stand- 
ing under the front portico, without taking any notice of him 
whatsoever. This gratuitous insult to both Lafayette and 
Commodore Porter was not explained nor was the matter re- 
ferred to while the interview lasted. 

The board ~*ho tried Commodore Porter was composed of 13 
naval captains and the Judge Advocate General. The state- 
ment has been made that if it had been the Secretary's inten- 
tion he could not have appointed a court more inimical to Com- 
modore Porter. The President was his known enemy, and 
nearly all of the others maintained the animosity against him. 

First. Commodore Porter was charged with disobedience of 
order and conduct unbecoming an officer. 

Second. Insubordinate conduct and conduct unbecoming an 
officer, in that he had written a letter which contained state- 
ments and insinuations not warranted by the facts highly dis- 
respectful to the Secretary of the Navy. Also statements that 
reflected on the officers in the Navy and the heads of the 
various departments. 

Thus it will be seen that the charges made against Commo- 
dore Porter were very similar to the charges made against 
Colonel Mitchell over 100 years later. 

He was found guilty and suspended from the service for a 
period of six months. 

Rather than suffer the humiliation. he asked permission to 
leave the United States, and while in Mexico he was offered 
a position of commander in chief with the Mexican Navy at 
a salary of $12,000. This he accepted, but the service was not 
satisfactory. 

Then there came a change of administration, and a new 
President was elected who was a Democrat. It was “ Old 
Hickory” Andrew Jackson. [Applause.] Those who have 
read the history of this great American character know that 
he would not stand for any unjust discrimination against a 
patriotic son who had performed a great service for the Na- 
tion. Therefore Commodore Porter came back home, and I am 
sure, if the truth were known, that he was invited to return to 
Washington by the President in order that this wrong might 
be righted. ; 

During President Andrew Jackson's administration Commo- 
dore Porter’s friends who were interested in seeing the wrong 
inflicted upon him righted kept the case constantly before 
President Jackson. 

In October, 1829, he returned to the United States and imme- 
diately on arrival called on the President, who offered to nomi- 
nate him to the Senate to fill his old position in the Navy, 
Porter replied, “ Thank you kindly, sir, but I would rather dig 
than associate with men who sentenced me for upholding the 
honor of the flag.” “Right, by the Beternal,”’said “Old Hick- 
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ory.” “You shall not either if I can help it; I wouldn't asso- 
ciate with them myself.” Therefore he was offered a number 
of different kinds of appointments which were not accepted; 
however, at a later date he was appointed as ambassador to 
Turkey, where he served this Nation with distinction and honor 
for a period of over 14 years. He died at his post of duty and 
when brought home was buried in Philadelphia with as an 
elaborate a ceremony as was ever given any person of equal 
rank. Thus it was a Democratic President who refused to see 
one of the bravest naval officers that ever served our country 
humiliated with an unjust sentence. 

General Mitchell was a flyer in the World War. He daily 
bared his breast to the enemy’s gunfire. He was a fearless, 
conscientious officer who at all times performed the kind of 
service that reflected credit on our country. He has done more 
for national defense than any man in the last 50 years. By 
his fearless, forceful statements, which gave to the public the 
true situation with respect to the negligence in promoting air- 
craft, a revolution in methods has taken place, and this branch 
of the service will receive proper consideration in the future. 

It is true that he has offered himself on the altar as a 
sacrifice for the principles and truth that had to be disclosed in 
order to bring about certain results. He will be made, no doubt, 
to suffer the same kind of humiliation that came to Com- 
modore Porter more than a little over 100 years ago. Yet he 
can be consoled with the thought that the majority of the 
American people commend his brave stand when he opposed the 
“war gods” who always crush everyore who would dare eriti- 
cize their policies. 

Colonel Mitchell to-day stands suspended and is oceupying 
the same position as Commodore Porter did 101 years age. It 
has been said that the verdict decided upon by these officers 
who acted as the judge and the jury would have to be reviewed 
by the President of the United States before the sentence goes 
in effect. I have the greatest admiration for any man who is 
willing to sacrifice himself in order that the Nation may profit. 
[Applause.}] If this sentence is to stand, then it will be inter- 
esting to watch the cycles of time in the future, as some new 
President that is selected to be at the head of this Nation in 
the future may view the service performed by Colonel Mitchell 
in a different light; and inasmuch as the citizens of this Na- 
tion are practically all of the opinion that he was honest and 
fearless in the performance of his duty, this should be sufficient 
to cause him to wipe out this stain op his record in an ayjpro- 
priate manner. 

I stand here a believer in justice, truth, and right, and when- 
ever the time comes that a man has to be penalized for telling 
the truth, then God help this Nation, because no one else can. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
men from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, my object and 
purpose in addressing the committee is to endeavor to keep 
the record straight with reference to the debate on the naval 
appropriation bill. I am sorry that the debate has been so 
diverted from that measure, for I trust that all the members 
of the committee will thoroughly understand it at least before 
we reach the five-minute rule. 

I find myself in accord with some features of the bill as 
presented by the distinguished chairman of the subcommittee, 
Mr. Frencn, of Idaho, but in a few particulars I am in dis- 
agreement with him. Yesterday he stated that this bill appro- 
priated slightly more than the bil) for 1926. The other afternoon 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas {Mr. BrLawron] stated 
that he wanted liberal debate for the reason that this bill 
appropriates $17,000,000 more than was carried in the bill 
for 1926. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is true, fs it not? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No, sir. The statement that 
appears on the first page of the report is indeed misleading, 
but, of course, it was not intentional. 

Members ought not to be required to read all of these re- 
ports and figures to get an idea of the actual amount of 
money being appropriated. If you will examine the report 
as submitted by the committee you will see that they claim 
to have appropriated for 1926 approximately $300,000,000, 
when, as a matter of fact, the appropriation bill approved 
February 11, 1925, for 1926, carried $287,402,328. In addition 
thereto the deficiency bill that was passed on March 4, 1925, 
earried $9,000,000 for major alterations, $17,000,000 for air- 
craft carriers and airplanes to go thereon, %4,000,000 for 
cruisers and gunboats, making a total approprigtion for 1926 
of $317,402,328. 

But this report on first examination discloses the fact that 
there was only appropriated $300,402,328. Let us see how 
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appropriated this year. that 

have appropriated this year $331,431,787. 
| submit that the committee has not appropriated that 
amount and that some charges to that item are not justified, 
In this report, Table 1, page 1, the amounts of $5,000,000 and 
$75,000 are simply transfers of funds from one subhead to 
another, Nine million and eighty-two thousand dollars does 


The report indicates 


not represent money to be spent in 1927, but is authority to 
enter into contracts, for which money will be appropriated 
in 1928 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mi 
Mr 
cause 


VINSON of Georgia. I will yield to the gentleman. 
BLANTON. I thank the gentleman from Georgia be- 
he is kind to the rest of us. The Committee on Appro- 
priations framed this bill with five of its members. Only these 
five members know anything about it. They bring in a printed 
report for the information of the balance of the 430 Congress- 
men. To what may we look for accurate information if we 
do not look to the printed report of the committee, may I ask 
my friend’ 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am complaining because we have 
to delve into and look through too many reports. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here is what I have in mind. I stated 
yesterday to the gentleman from Idaho that he had increased 
the bill $27,000,000. And that is what has been done, for the 
report shows for last year we appropriated $304,000,000 plus. 
This report shows that this appropriation bill carries $331,- 
421,708. That is an increase as shown by the report of $26,929,- 
859 more than last year, which ts approximately the $27,000,000 
I mentioned. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Therefore the gentleman is correct 
in stating that it appears as if we appropriated $16,000,000 
more this year than last year. But the total appropriation for 
last year, including the deficiency bill, amounted to $317,402,328. 
The total appropriation for this year 1s $317,274,787. Therefore 
this bill carries $127,541 less than the appropriation bill of 
last year. 

Upon the first glance in examining the report it would ap- 
pear that we are appropriating $16,000,000 more. I say that, 
as I stated before, merely to keep the record straight so that 
no one will get the idea that we are appropriating $16,000,000 
more this year than we appropriated last year. We are ap- 
propriating, as I said, $127,541 less for the support of the Navy 
than we appropriated for 1926. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. If gentlemen will read four or five lines on 
the second page of the report they will have a complete state- 
ment of the whole situation. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is my point. You submit a 
picture with figures, and then you undertake to explain it later. 
I complain that the picture of figures should contain the true 
statement. 

Mr. SCHAFER. But in making that statement we must 
follow the figures given us by the Budget for 1926. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think I have cleared that up so 
that there will be no misunderstanding, and that Members will 
know that we are not appropriating as much this year as we 
did last year for the support of the Navy. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Then the gentleman from Georgia, so far 
as his subcommittee on Naval Affairs is concerned 





Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Oh, I am not on that subcom- 
mittee. 
Mr. BLANTON. Well, so far as this Subcommittee of the 


Appropriation Committee is concerned, they would have Con- 
gressmen pay no attention to their printed reports; the would 
want us to find out the facts ourselves. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The conclusion from the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] is that 
you must not watch his figures too closely but you must read 
what he has written. 

Mr. BLANTON, I do not think that he would mislead us. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. He certainly does not intend to 
do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Georgia knows that, 
besides this bill, there will be a deficiency bill for the Navy 
Department a little later on, and possibly a second and maybe 
a third one before the Congress is over. There always is. 
They bring in their additional items in another deficiency bill, 
a second or a third and sometimes a fourth or fifth. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I want to clear the matter up so 
that the gentleman from Texas or any other Member will not 
think that we are appropriating as much for the Navy this 
year as we did last year, 
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Mr. Chairman, there is another objection that I find to the 
bill, and that is the reduction of the enlisted personnel, and 
I invite the attention of the committee to this subject because 
it is highly important to the Navy; it strikes at the very 
heart of the Navy. What should be the strength of the enlisted 
personnel? After long debate this Congress some years ago 
established. the policy that the authorized enlisted strength of 
the Navy should be approximately 136,000, and that the actual 
enlisted strength of the Navy should be 86,000. We base our 
officer strength upon the authorized enlisted strength and not 
upon the actual enlistment. This subcommittee from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations sought a few years ago to reduce the 
actual enlistment to about 63,000. After a long debate, led 
by the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Padgett, 
now deceased, this House went on record opposed to any 
reduction below 86,000 in the actual enlistment. What has the 
committee done? They found an opportunity this year to 
curtail the money for the enlisted personnel. In view of the 
fact that three ships are going out of commission to be re- 
paired, the complement of those ships being approximately a 
thousand men each, the committee correctly reduced the appro- 
priation to support the actual enlistment of 83,000. 

No complaint can be found to that, because we have three 
ships going out of commission. Therefore, the complement of 
those ships could be dispensed with, while they are out of 
commission. But the committee did not stop there. They 
started to reduce, and they could not stop, and on their own 
volition, over the protest of the Navy Department, knowing 
that when they reduce it another thousand they are striking 
at the very heart of the organization, they reduce the enlisted 
personnel to 82,000 men, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the Budget have anything to do with 
these estimates? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
every item. 
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Of course, the Budget passes on 


Mr. McKKOWN. What was their attitude? 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The Budget recommended 83,000 
men. 


No criticism can be made of the Budget, or the President, 
or the Navy Department for reducing the enlisted personnel 
from 86,000 to 83,000 men, because three ships go out of com- 
mission, but, as I have just stated, this committee was not 
satisfied with reducing the number 8,000, but went on and 
reduced it 4,000. A few years ago this same subcommittee 
sought to reduce it to sixty-odd thousand. I presume every 
Member of this House wants the 5-5-3 ratio maintained for 
the Navy, and I presume every Member wants this Navy kept 
up equal to that of Great Britain and up to the ratio of 5-3 
with Japan. Of course, the enlisted personnel goes to help 
make up the treaty Navy. England has the same number of 
battleships that we have authorized by the treaty. She classi- 
fies them somewhat differently, but neither one can have more 
than 18 ships that fall within the classification of battleships 
or battle cruisers. To support her navy she requires 104,768 
officers and enlisted men. To support our Navy we require 
90,014 including officers and enlisted men. Using the English 
figure as the basis of maintaining the ratio, we should have 
95,922 officers and enlisted men. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McKHOWN. What is the difference, if any, between the 
base pay of the British and the American? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I can not state that, but I am go- 
ing to state this. The Hnglish require enlistment for 12-year 
periods, and we require enlistment for 4-year periods. There- 
fore, when you reduce the enlisted personnel it necessarliy 
means that you have reduced your training facilities, and it 
requires longer to train our men than it does the men of the 
British Navy on account of the period of enlistment. We must 
enlist three men for every one the British enlist. The British 
establishment, by virtue of its men of longer service, is 91 per 
cent fully trained, as against 75 per cent fully trained for our 
service. Further, the British Navy has a reserve of practi- 
cally 33,000 men and officers, ex-members of the regular estab- 
lishment, now serving with the merchant marine. Thus, as far 
as training of enlisted men goes, we are far behind Great 
Britain. To reduce our number of men is to reduce their 
training facilities, which are activities and operations, ships 
in commission, which has an accumulatively injurious effect on 
readiness for war. 

Now, let us glance at the Japanese Navy, which is entitled to 
a navy ratio of 5-3. She has 72,000 officers and men in her 
navy. The United States has only 90,014. Based on the 


strength of the Japanese Navy, we would be entitled to have an 
enlisted and officer strength of 109,000 men. 


Yet this com- 
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mittee seeks to reduce us another thousand. Japan has 42,382 
officers and men in her naval reserve, making a total of officers, 
enlisted men, and naval reserve 114,937. We have 30,000 in 
our Naval Reserve, giving us a total of men in the Regular 
Establishment and in the reserve 120,081. England has 75,167 
in reserve, making a total naval strength for her of 179,835 
men. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
I ask a question? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman surely will not contend that 
our Raval necessities are so great as are those of Japan or 
England. England depends absolutely on the sea, and we do 
not do that. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman loses sight of the 
fact that we have more coast line than either Japan or Eng- 
land, and we must prepare for maneuvers on the Atlantic | 
coast and for different maneuvers on the Pacific coast, and | 
you ean only be prepared by having a complement sufficient | 
to take care of what ships you have in commission. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN., Before the gentleman leaves that, answer 
this, please. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Where would these additional men be | 
used? Have you a necessity for those men? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes, sir. These additional men 
will keep the complement of these ships up to what they | 
should be until the airplane carriers come in. It will require 
1,600 men for the Lewvington and Saratoga next spring. Where 
are we going to get them? Going to get them from a reduced | 
complement of other ships? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I wiil. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman may have heard the rumor 
that the quarters at the Army and Navy Club are going to be 
enlarged, and therefore the complement of naval landlubbers 
must be filled. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This does not apply to officers. 
This applies to enlisted men. If you reduce the enlisted per- 
sonnel you will have fewer men for the officers to command; | 
therefore they would have more time to enjoy the sumptuous 
additional quarters of the club. 

Mr. BACON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will. 

Mr. BACON. Do I understand the committee to say the 
Committee on Naval Appropriations has further reduced the 
estimates from what the Budget recommended? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes, sir; 1,000 men. The Budget 
recommended an appropriation for 83,000 men, and the sub- 
committee has reduced it 1,000 men. 

Mr. BACON. But did not Congress authorize a strength of 
86,000 enlisted men? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes, sir; but the committee is | 
justified in reducing it 3,000 men, as three ships will be out 
of commission for the next fiscal year; but there was no 
justification for any further reduction, and that is the point 
I am complaining about. 

Mr. BACON. But the committee is not justified in going 
below what the Budget recommended. 


Before the gentleman leaves these two, may 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course not. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will. 

Mr. TABER. This is the present situation in reference to 
enlistment. On September 80 there were 81,702. On November 


80 there were 81,072 in the Navy. On December 31 there were 
80,912. That leaves the increase we are providing for of 1,500. 
We are taking out 200 at Lakehurst; that makes 1,300. The 
aircraft carriers require 2,300, but will not come into commis- 
sion until the latter half of 1927. The average increase which 
we have allowed will take care, without any reduction of 
ships in commission, of those aircraft carriers over what the 
Navy now has. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Why the gentleman, if he will 
read his own report, will see that it is the intention on ac- 
count of reduction in the enlisted personnel and reduction in 
fuel to take certain ships out of commission. 

Mr. TABER. That is true; but notwithstanding, the facts I 
have stated are true. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In regard to enlistments let us 
see. With the expired enlistments—— 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will. 


Mr. AYRES, What ships are we going to take out of com- 
mission? 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. AYRES. Squadrons of destroyers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. I yield the gentleman 10 additional minutes if 
the gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. VINSO?!’ of Georgia. Does the gentleman know that it 
requires more training to keep a destroyer and submarine in 
commission than any other type of ship? 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman knows we have 270 destroyers. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I have to correct the gentleman 
on that, too 

Mr. AYRES. I will not be positive, but it is near that. 
have 106 in commission. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
Great Britain has. 


We 


Here is what we have and what 
Of course, I am diverted from what I was 


| Saying, but the British have 62 in commission. 


Mr. AYRES. I am speaking of the number. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. They have 62 in commission, 37 
with 50 per cent complement and 9 with two-thirds comple- 
ment, making a total of 108 in some form of commission. The 
United States has 112 destroyers in commission, 93 per cent 
complement, and all the other destroyers of the United States 
are entirely out of commission. Go to San Diego and you 
will see a graveyard of destroyers being manned by just enough 
men to keep them from utter deterioration. Now, just one mo- 
ment. In addition to the 108 England has in commission, she 
has 89 in reserve with one-tenth complement, so that if you 
take out the destroyers then you will reduce the destroyers’ 
strength far below that of Great Britain. 

Mr. AYRES. As a matter of fact Great Britain has got 54 
destroyers in full commission out of 181, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Sixty-two. 

Mr. AYRES. I think the gentleman will find it 54 out of 
181 destroyers. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But the gentleman loses sight of 
those in reserve. Let us take now enlistments for the Navy, 
from which subject I was diverted a moment ago. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman tell why we should have all 
of our destroyers in full commissioa? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is for training purposes, to keep 
a well-balanced Navy ready in case of a national emergency. 
Why should we keep 18 battleships or 57 submarines in commis- 
sion. It is for the training of the men in the Navy. We do not 
want our Navy tied up to the docks The reason why you ap 
propriate for fuel is in order that they may steam the seas and 
train the men. 

Mr. AYRES. Is the gentleman in favor of keeping all our 
boats in commission? 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; but I am in favor of keeping 


|} in commission all our boats necessary to maintain the treaty 


strength of five with Great Britain and three with Japan. 
[Applause. ] 

Now, let me ask the gentleman from Kansas a question in 
relation to enlistment. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there, so that I can ask the gentleman from Kansas a question? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. How many destroyers have we in reserve 
which can be called to action inside of 24 hours? 

Mr. AYRES: I do not think we have any that could be 
called into action inside of 24 hours. How many has Great 
Britain in reserve that she could call out in 24 hours? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Bighty-nine. 

Mr. AYRES. Well, even with that, we have 109 in full 
commission. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We have 112. 

Mr. STEPHENS. In actual practice we have 84 destroyers 
at San Diego, Calif., that can be put in active commission in 24 
hours; can be put in commission with the men in shorter time 
if they had the men. They are in splendid condition. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But if you reduce the enlisted 
strength by a thousand, you can not put them in? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No. In that case you can not put them in. 

Mr. AYRES. Is not that suflicient for our Navy at the 
present time? What particular emergency are you gentlemen 
expecting in the next 24 hours or in the next 2 years or in 
the next 10 years? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I always want the Navy to 
prepared to meet any emergency. It is our first line of defens« 

Mr. AYRES. That is what we have now. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. You can not do that if you reduce 
the men on the ships. 

Mr. AYRES. We have three battleships at this time under 
repair, which release 2,700 men. As soon as they are put in 
will be taken out of 
There are 2,700 men that can be put on other 


ie 


active service three more battleships 
commission. 
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yessels, Those men can not be used on these battleships when 
the battleships are under repair. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Why do you bring it down from 
R000 to 82.0007 

Mr. AYRES. That is because we do not need them. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is because you are going to put 


ships out of commission, and when you do that you reduce the 
ratio prescribed under the treaty. 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I noticed a statement yesterday 


in the papers to the effect that there were wholesale dismissals 
of the mechanical forces in the Brooklyn Navy Yard because no 
money was appropriated last year for new construction. I 
think that is a shameful situation. 

Mr. AYRES. That Is not the fault of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations because they have not used the money for new 
construction. 

\ir. VINSON ef Georgia. Let me show you what a turnover 
there is in the Navy all the time. During the next fiscal year 
there will be 28,862 expiration of enlistments and an estimated 
wastage 13,330. Of the expired enlistments we expect to 
reenlist approximately 60 per cent, or 17,817, leaving 11,544 
plus 13,330, equalling 24,874 new enlistments—in other words, 
over 30 per cent of the enlisted force will be recruits who must 
have training. There is no way to train them properly except 
to have their ships do a proper amount of cruising. 

The English enlist for 12 years, while we enlist for only 4 
years. Every time you reduce the personnel it naturally fol- 
lows that you are impairing the efficiency of your organiza- 
tion. 


of 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there are a few other questions on 
which I disagree with the subcommittee, but I am frank to 
state that in the main, except for the building of this new 


metal airship and the items to which I have called attention, 
I think the Navy has been fairly treated by the subcommittee. 

Mr. AYRES. What does the legislative committee propose 
to do as a substitute for the tin airships? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am not a liberty, of course, to 
speak for the whole committee, but the legislative committee 
are daily having hearings to determine the military value of 
a dirizible to see whether it is of any military value. Per- 
sonally, I do not know if it bas any military value. That is 
a question into which we are inquiring. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. May I have one minute more? 


Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 


nized for five minutes more. 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I trust, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, that you will disapprove the attitude of the subcom- 
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mittee in reference to the two main things I have been dis- 
| cussing, to wit, the reduction of the enlisted personnel and a 
reduction of $692,000 for fuel; when you reduce the fuel you 
reduce the training. I trust that when we reach these 
tions under the bill they will be corrected. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 
| Mr, AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman 
| from New York [Mr. Grirr1n] 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New 
ognized for 30 minutes. 
| Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, if it may not seem incon- 
| gruous, I am about to bring into the discussion of a militant 
bill the question of the sanctity of human life. At the bot- 


JANUARY 20 


sec- 


York is ree- 


tom of the ocean off Block Island there lies an American sub- 
marine which in time of peace met with a sudden, unforeseen 
disaster, and within its coffinlike hull repose the decaying re- 
mains of 33 brave men of the United States Navy. The S-51 
was sunk on September 25, 1925. It has not been raised yet. 

This Government of ours, wealthy as it is and wise as we 
hope it is, seems not to have had the foresight, notwithstand- 
ing many bitter experiences, to provide the facilities for sal- 
vaging such vessels or safeguarding the lives of their crews. 
It makes me blush to feel that in this regard we are behind 
other civilized nations. 

Germany, France, and Italy have salvage vessels which, at 
a moment’s notice, are summoned when disaster overtakes 
their submarines and in a few hours are able with grappling 
chains and hooks to raise their vessels to the surface; and yet, 
here in the United States, the most advanced Nation in all 
the world for inventive capacity and genius, we have not had 
the forethought, we have not had the intelligence or the deli- 
cate consideration for human life to provide such safeguards. 
Remember, too, that this is not the only disaster which has 
overtaken our submarines. Since the war three of them have 
been incontinently driven to the bottom, at the sacrifice of the 
lives of their crews. In fact, the toll of human life in disasters 
to submarines has become an intolerable disgrace. I think 
we ought to know why this neglect should be permitted to go 
on year after year without some adequate provision being 
made for the salvage of these vessels and the protection of their 
crews. 

I have taken the pains to prepare a list of disasters to sub- 
marines since the time they became of practical utility, or 
were considered by the nations of the world as possible factors 
in the carrying on of war. Between March 18, 1904, and 
March 25, 1915, there were 18 disasters to submarines, invofv- 
ing the loss of 260 lives. 

Of these vessels, 8 were British, 4 were French, 2 were 
Russian, 1 Italian, 1 Japanese, 1 German, and 1 American. I 
will put this list with the details—the date of the disaster, 
the name of the vessel, its nationality, the place where the 
accident happened, and the cause of the accident, together with 
the number of lives lost, in this place in my remarks: 


Submarine disasters with loss of life from March 18, 1904, to March 95, 1915 











Date Name Nationality Place Cause — 
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loss of life of. 
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{Norr.—British, 8; loss of life, 85; French, 4; loss of life, 78; Russia, 2; loss of life, 46; Italy, 1; loss of life, 13; Japan, 1; loss of life, 14; Germany, 1; loss of life, 3; United 


States, 1; loss of life, 21.] 
THE GERMAN “ 0-3" 
An interesting thing about this table is this: On January 17, 
1911, the U—8, a German submarine, was sunk at Kiel through a 
faulty valve. When she sank there was almost immediately 


released from her hull a signal buoy, and in that buoy was a 
telephone. A vessel near at hand came to the point where the 


signal buoy was floating on the surface, and, knowing its sig- 
nificance, immediately opened it, attached a telephone, and 
opened up conversation with the crew, ascertained the name of 
the vessel and the number and condition of the men whose 
lives were jeopardized. Within a few hours chains were low- 
ered and attached and an attempt made to raise the submarine, 








1926 


but the rescue vessel, not being of sufficient size to sustain the | slung around her, after more heart-breaking delay. 


weight it compromised by raising one end of the submarine 


until its prow was above the surface of the water. Then 27 
men of the crew crawled through the torpedo tubes, 
The significant feature of that incident is this: That th 


vessel was equipped with a signal buoy and a telephone; it was 
equipped with grappiing rings or eyelet hooks for the purpose 
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of attaching chains, so it was possible, the moment the vessel | 


surface 


1 
Vesse@i 


was located, to bring It te the The 
Jannary 18, the German salvage Vulcan 
scene and raised the vessel without difficulty. 

Now, compare the prevision and the carefulness of the Ger 
mans with the thoughtless, indifferent, and heartless method of 
construction and salvaging which we have followed for years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was not the U-3 in comparatively shal- 
low water as compared with the S-—51? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is true; yes. But the point is that our 
Government has abandoned the idea of affixing to the hulls of 
submarines grappling rings or eyelets for the purpose of at- 
tuching chains to them, to be used in the operation of raising. 
The consequence is that the divers engaged in the rescue are 
obliged to muddle around in the mud in order to get chains 
around the hull to bring the vessel to the surface. 

AMERICAN SUBMARINE “ F-4” 


Compare the case of the German U-3 with that of the 
American submarine F—j5, which was sunk on March 25, 1915, 
a mile and a half outside of Honolulu. 
for days before they could locate her. There was no signal 
buoy to indicate her position. They had to drag the bottom 
in order to locate her; and when they did, three valuable 
weeks of precious time were spent in improvising two mud 
scows, rigging them with cranes to convert them into a salvage 
vessel. 

Then wire cables, with great difficulty, were put around her 
hull. And, by the way, the divers who did this had to be 
summoned from the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 5,000 miies away. 
When the strain of lifting began the wire wore through 
Then they had to experiment with chains, which they finaliy 


s 


next 


came 


morning 
to 











the 


They fiddled around | 
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Think 
of it! It sounds like opera bouffe it took them three weeks 
to improvise a salvage vessel in the form of two mud scows 
to raise the stricken vessel. Did they succeed? No. When 
hey got the chains around her, after two weeks of further 
struggle, they managed to pull her into shallow water; but 
even then the chapter of incompetence and neglect did not 
end Six mntroons had to be built at San Francis and 
shipped by the eruiser Maryland before the vessel could be 
finally ruised, and when she was raised, of course, the doomed 
crew had long been dead 

Loss of life in warfare is to be expected. It is a dangeron 


but 


vocation, there no excuse for sacrificing the crews of 
| submarines in times peace. The more dangerous the voea 
tion, the more is it incumbent upon a government to provide 
proper safeguards 
SURMARINE LOSSES IN TITE WORLD WaR 
During the war 264 submarines were lost, entafling a loss of 
| life of 5.280. The Germans appear to have lost 208 submari: 
with a loss of life of 4,060, and the British lost 61 with a lk 
of life of 1,220. 
Submarine losses ¢ ¢ World Wa 
Boats lost: 
i ‘, bs ai hs zt 
cnet Seta es a atiean ul 
Total acsdheptindtitidn ihe a i i 
Lives lost: 
Germans ‘ eesn . - . 4,060 
British __.- isasten ae “ ‘ . . I 0 
i te sini innit niin ial 5, 280 
That sacrifice of human life was an incident of war: but 
in peace maneuvers, what excuse is there for continuing this 
practice of building ships without the simplest life-saving 
devices or without providing salvage vessels to raise a sub- 
marine when she has sunk? 
The following table shows that since the armistice on No- 


vember 11, 1918, there have been nine disasters, divided as 
follows among the nations of the world: The British lost 


‘ 
+ me 


8; we suffered a loss of 3; Japan ind Italy, 1, and the total 
loss of life in those four years was 362. 


Submarine disasters since armistice, Nowember 11, 1918 


| 
Date Name Nationality Place | Cause i ‘ones 
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(Note.—British, 3; loss of -ife, 140; United States, 3; loss of life, 38; Japan, 2; Joss of life, 134; Italy, 1; loss of life, 50; total, 362.) 


In the case of the Japanese submarine No. 48, telephone 
communication was established through a telephone signal 
buoy which had been released when the vessel sank. 


of the crew survived the collision and continued conversation | 


with the surface until their final asphyxiation. 

Are not these figures appalling? 
ordinary, usual, and reasonable toll of war or war prepara- 
tions. They represent a useless, unnecessary, and scandalous 
sacrifice of human life on the altars of Moloch and Mammon. 
It is the duty of all humane men to join in removing this blot 
from the escutcheon of civilized nations. 

Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. Does the gentleman have a division as to 
the nations where the losses of life occurred and could he 
insert that in his remarks? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes; I have that, and I will insert it in 
my remarks. 

Mr. SEGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. SEGER. Does the gentleman know when and why 
the rings he speaks of were eliminated in the construction of 
submarines? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not know. They were put upon the 
Pianger in 1905, when President Roosevelt went down in that 


| 


Note that they are not the | 











vessel in Oyster Bay, N. Y¥., and they appear to have been at- 
tached for some time after that, but in recent construction they 


Kighteen | seem to have been abandoned. 


Mr. FRENCH. I was hoping the gentleman could indicate 
to the House now the number of lives lost in the period since 
the armistice by nations. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I have already given that—362 men. 

Mr. FRENCH. And classified by nations—how ? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. There were 3 British disasters, loss of life 
140; 3 American disasters, loss of life 88; 2 Japanese disasters, 
loss of life 134; and 1 Italian disaster, loss of-life 50. The 
largest loss of life was on the Japanese submarine which sank 
on August 21, 1923, at Kobe, Japan. There were 85 men lost 
in that disaster. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think in spite of the disaster to the S-—5/, 
to which the gentleman referred a bit ago, the zentleman will 
find the United States has been fortunate in comparison with 
other nations as to the number of lives lost. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. By submarines? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; by submarines. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But we have lost three submarines during 
the four years, with a total death list of 38. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman has given this matter a 
great deal of study. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. If the gentleman will permit me to answer 
my colleague from Idaho further, we were fortunate, it is true, 
but we can not claim any credit to ourselves for our escape 
from a greater death toll nor from the full consequences of our 
own neglect, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Were not these rings and hooks the gen- 
tieman refers to used in the smaller craft, and does the gentle- 


man know whether nations use them in their larger submarines? 
Mr. GRIFFIN. The German U-3 had them. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. That was a small craft. 
Mir. GRIFFIN. About 600 tons. 


esides the three disasters to American submarines, in which 


38 men lost their lives, there were the following sinkings in 
which there was no loss of life: 

Vir September 2, 1920, S—5, off Delaware Capes, in 168 
feet of water, due to defective valves. Note this is a very 

nificant accident. Only one end sank; the stern remained 
above the surface. The crew were imprisoned 44 hours and 
were not rescued until a hole was drilled in her hull by W. G. 
Grace, chief engineer of the steamship George W. Goethals. 
Please note that the rescue was not made by the Navy, but by 
volunteer help 

Second, March, 1921, N—2, 0-7, and O-8 ran on rocks. 

Third. February 2, 1921. L—1, off Cape Henlopen. Collision 
with pilot boat Philadelphia, Crew saved 

Fourth. December 7, 1921. S—48, off Bridgeport, Conn. Neg- 
lect to close one of the hatches was the cause of the accident. 


The crew of 48 men saved by shifting ballast and thus floated 
the bow above the surface. The crew then crawled through the 
i pedo tubes 

Fifth. January, 1925. S-—19, off Nauset Beach Light. 

Sixth. January 29, 1925. S—4§8, ran on rocks off Portsmouth 
Harbor 


With those few exceptions, where good luck was on our side, 
the loss of human tife in submarine disasters is appalling; and 
it surpa human belief that an enlightened nation should 
continue to build their vessels without the slightest concern 
for the lives of the crews or the salvaging of these valuable 
vessels 

If the owners of an ocean 
their ships to sea without 


liner were to sending 
lifeboats, life rafts, signaling appa- 
radio appliances there would arise a general protest 
of alarm and indignation. And yet this is precisely what we 
have been doing with arines. In their present 
struction they are little better than floating coffins. I wonder 
if our Government wishes to be committed to the doctrine that 
sailors’ lives are not worth saving. 


suggest 
ratus, or 
subn 


our con- 


Or, suppose it should be proposed to abandon onr Coast 
Guard Service, for which we are annually spending $10,000,- 
000-——what a ery would go up! 


The building of surface ships and the development of safe- 
guards have kept an almost equal pace, but in the develop- 
ment of submarine service the factors of safety and salvage 
have been practically disregarded. 

AIRCRAFT AND SUBMARINES IN THE FUTURE 

I have been very much interested in going through the hear- 
ings of this committee. Though I plead for human life, I am 
not a peace-at-any-price man. I believe in preparedness, and I 
note with pleasure the space that has been given to the sub- 
ject of aviation. This is a very important factor in war and 
it is bound to rise to greater importance. I do not know 
whether or not he will be deemed an acceptable prophet, but 
IT want to quote you what General Mitchell says with regard to 
the future of aircraft and submarines. He says: 


* * * the use of air power will gradually lead to the giving up 


armament, transferring the activities more and more 
subsurface craft— 


of large 


to the 


surface 


I concur with General Mitchell in that vision of the future. 
I can see the war vessels of the future diving beneath the 
surface of the oceans and their antagonists, immense aircraft, 
hovering in syuadrons overhead like seagulls searching for their 
prey. The big war vessels, the battleships, are things of the past. 
We had evidence of that in the last war when the splendid 
dreadnought fleet of Great Britain was compelled to seek 
shelter in safe harbors while the enemy submarines scoured the 
sea and sank merchantmen almost at their discretion. 

The aircraft and the submarine are the combatants of the 
future. The battle will rage between them. In time of war 
the surface vessels will have to seek shelter in convenint ports, 

I do not blame the committee, but some one its to blame that 
this naval appropriation bill has not given sufficient considera- 
tion to the importance of submarine construction and de- 
velopment. 

For new construction this bill provides an appropriation of 
$28,775,000. For submarines, $7,775,000; but that is to be 
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used for submarines under construction. There is no provi- 
sion for salvage vessels or safety devices. I presume that is 
because the Navy officials have not asked the Bureau of the 
Budget to provide for them, and I do not believe they ever 
will unless public opinion demands It. 

SAPETY DEVICES 

I want now to direct the attention of the House and the 
committee to what I consider the essential elements of safety 
in submarines. 

First. A double hull. Oh, what a long fight there was 
against that innovation. What objections were raised by the 
experts; it would take up too much room, consume too much 
space, that should otherwise be given to ordnance and other 
military appurtenances. 

Second. Dividing of the interior into compartments. 

Third. The drop keel, a releasable false keel, If the sub- 
marine is in danger, or if she sinks and the blowers or engines 
of the submarine prove inadequate to drive out enough water 
to obtain buoyancy, a lever is pressed, the keel is detached, and 
the vessel, obtaining increased buoyancy, rises to the surface. 

Fourth. The telephone and signal buoy to indicate where a 
vessel lies that has met with disaster. 

Fifth. Grappling rings or eye-bolts to facilitate the raising 
of the vessel when she has sunk. 

Sixth. Salvage vessels equipped with diving apparatus, 
cranes, and suitable paraphernalia to render quick assistance. 

HOUSH RESOLUTION 97 


In order to bring this matter to an issue, I iitroduced a 
resoluiion yesterday (H. Res. 97), wherein I asked for the 
appointment of a special committee to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House for the purpose of inquiring into the mat- 
ter of the construction of submarines for the United States 
Navy, the method of consideration and approval of plans and 
specifications and particulars as to the issuance of contracts 
for their construction, the number, condition, and general sea- 
worthiness of submarines so far constructed or in commission, 
with particular reference to the installation of safety devices 
for the protection of the lives of the crew and the facilities, 
if any, for the raising and salvaging of submarines in case of 
disaster. 
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The said committee is also authorized and directed to investigate 
the sinking of the United States submarine S-—51, the reasons for 
the failure to raise it, and the advisability of constructing for the 
United States Navy suitable salvage vessels such as are in use in 
foreign navies, 


I believe, gentlemen, with all due humility, that the import- 
ance of the submarine as a factor in war in the future calls 
for a careful study of this whole question, and as this House 
is the appropriating body I believe we are entitled to and 
ought to know just what are the conditions under which 
submarine contracts are let and with what concerns we are 
doing business. You know the Government has not built all its 
submarines. It has let out the contracts to private corpora- 
tions, in a sense, to rival corporations, and if you are inter- 
ested in that phase of the rivalry betsveen these two corpora- 
tions I would suggest to you the reading of the speech of 
Senator Grorce P. McLean, of Connecticut, in the United 
States Senate May 11, 1921. 

Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. Upon the completion of the S line of sub- 
marines, that completed the submarine construction with pri- 
vate contractors. At present the Government is building all 
the submarines that are under construction. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes; at Mare Island they are building one, 
the V-6, and at Portsmouth they are building one, the V-—j, 
and a mine layer, the V~4. 

Mr. FRENCH. And three others have come out but are 
not yet completed. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes; I know that. 

The House is entitled to know all the circumstances in con- 
nection with the building of these submarines and to what 
extent they are kept up to date in embodying the latest safety 
appliances. So far as I have been able to ascertain, they 
are all defective in essential particulars. 


NEVER MIND THE EXPERTS 


It does not do to pay too much attention to what experts say 
on this question. 

The American people are alert and responsive to new ideas; 
but officialdom is and always has been conservative in every 


age. 
The official mind is prone to be lazy and correspondingly 
ey 
eas, 
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No invention of any moment has ever been evolved out of 
the bureaucratic mind. In ships, ordnance, and aviation the 
new ideas have come from without. 

Never mind the experts; their opinions are usually value- 
less. It is amazing to go back over the history of submarine 
invention and development and mark the attitude of official 
experts. ; 

Admiral Simpson, for instance, pooh-poohed the submarine 
in the beginning and expressed the opinion that they could 
not be navigated under the surface. 

Spear, long recognized as an expert, tabooed the double hull 
and the idea of the level keel. So long as the Electric Boat Co. 
was committed to the diving form of boat he resisted 
change of plans. 

To-day practically all submarines are constructed on the level- 
keel principle, with double huils and fitted with compartments. 

SALVAGE 


After the sinking of the British A-3 on February 
there was a spontaneous outcry for the Admiralty to provide 
salvage vessels. Immediately all “experts” were drafted into 
service to drown public indignation by their sophistry. Pathetic 
to relate, the propagandists of death succeeded. The disaster, 
in which 14 brave British seamen lost their lives, agitated the 
public mind for the usual nine-day period and then was for- 
gotten. That was 14 years ago, and yet up to this good hour 
the Admiralty have not made any provision for salvage ves- 
Other submarine disasters followed at less than yearly 
intervals. They provoked the same horror, excited the same 


VESSELS 


9 


sels. 


mass sympathy, and, as usual, stimulated the same propaganda | 


of “ donothingism.” 

We are in no better shape on this side of the Atlantic. It 
has proven to be equally difficult to goad our own Navy De- 
partment into even the simulation of interest, In providing 
safety devices to safeguard the crews, or in providing salvage 
vessels to raise the sunken submarines. 

But let us go back to the fate of the S 
down on September 25 


awd O 
mud. It took days to locate her. 


51. 


Having been located, we 


1912, | 


She was run | 
f Jast year, and she still lies in the | 


any 





were then in the helpless pilght of not having a single ship in | 
our entire Navy suitable or available to raise the doomed ves- | 


sel. Our Navy Department was then obliged to negotiate with 
private wrecking companies. How long these negotiations 
took, I do not know, but I would like to know. And I would 
like to know why, when the contract was signed, they did not 
go to work immediately, and why, after nearly two months 
of pottering, they were obliged to abandon the work of rescue. 
Surely, if the successful bidder were properly equipped, it 
should have raised the submarine in a few days. It leoks to 
me like a case of “the blind leading the blind.” 

Therefore the vital point that we ought to insist on is 
the construction of salvage vessels. Is it not a disgrace to 
this country of ours that we should be in the predicament 
that we have to deal with private wrecking companies when- 
ever we meet with a disaster to a submarine; that we should 
enter into contracts with them, haggle over the price per 
day that these vessels will cost to be used in raising sub- 
marines where American men are imprisoned and facing death? 
I think we ought to be above such petty commercialism. I 
want to see the Government provide salvage vessels—put three 
on the Atlantic, one on the Gulf coast, and three on the Pacific 
coast, and keep them there. They would not be useless, because 
they would be available for the salvage of other vessels as well 
as submarines. 
of less importance in this country than the saving of human 
life. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York yields 
back two minutes. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser], a member of the sub- 
committee. ° 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, 
the members of this subcommittee are a unit in believing that 
we ought to have and must have for the defense of the United 
States an adequate Navy. The treaty fixed our limits as to 
capital ships. As to that treaty we are right up to the mark. 

Now, as to whether or not we are maintaining the 5-5-3 
ratio with reference to Great Britain and Japan on cruisers and 
destroyers and submarines and airplanes, I wish to spend a 
minute or two to show you just exactly what the situation is 
to-day. 

To-day Great Britain has 4 scout cruisers of upward of 
7,000 tons built; she has building 18. We have 10 built, we 
have 2 more appropriated for, and we have 3 more in this bill. 


LXVII——155 


We have millions of dollars invested in things | 
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When this bill is passed we will have 15, as compared with 17 
for Great Britain. 
As far as Japan is concerned, 


} 2 


- 


Japan has none above 7,000 


tons. She has 8 building. Both Greet Britain and Japan have 
a large number under 7,000 tons, but these ships are described 
by the British authorities as being entirely unequal tp modern 
conditions. None less than 7,000 tons are now being laid down 

With reference to destroyers we have practically 100 mre 
destroyers than Great Britain. We have 200, almost, more than 
Japan. 

In this bill we raised the Budget $190,000 to take care of the 
development of our naval reserve, and it is proposed th 

Navy Department to train these reserves on destroyers, and its 
plans provide that in case of emergency these reserves will | 
placed on destroyers. These reserves will provide a full com- 
plement of officers and men for the destroyers now ont of com- 
mission. So that as fast as the destroyers can placed in 
commission and as the provisions of the reserve law and t! 
appropriation are carried out, we can put the shins in 
sion as fast as they can be used in case of emergen y 

In reference to the naval aircraft what is the situ 
because naval aircraft is what we are providing for in this 
bill? As compared with Great Britain we have 35 squadrons 
of naval aircraft as against 20—1% to 1 As against Japan 
we have 35 against 12—3 to 1. As against Fran we |] 

35 against 6—almost 6 to 1. As against Italy we hay 
against 20, or 1% to 1. 

So that when it comes to the 5—5-3 ratio, in other e1 
than capital ships which are limited by the treaty, we a 
as near to it as it is possible to be 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman speaks of squadrons of 
aircraft. Is he talking about squadrons on paper or in the 

| air? 

Mr. TABDR. In the air. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thought it was universally conceded that 
both France and England were ahead of the United States 
in the air. 

Mr. TABER. They are on land, but not in naval aireraft 

Mr. PERKINS. We have 35 squadrons. How mauy ships 
are in @ squadron in the Navy? 

Mr. TABER, Eighteen, I think. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then the gentleman means to state that 
we have 18 times 35? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Of first-class ships in the Navy? 

Mr. TABER. Not entirely that, but we will have 561 first- 
| class shifts, by the time the 1927 appropriations are used. 
Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

on this point? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. APPLEBY. How is it, then, if that statement is true, 








that in lighter-than-air craft 
the present time? 

Mr. TABER. Because the House, through its Naval Affairs 
Committee, and the Senate, through its Naval Affairs 
mittee have authorized the building of none to this 
is a matter which is not, and has not, been up to the 
mittee on Appropriations haying to do with naval affairs. If 
we are to have any further lighter-than-alr craft in the Navy 
other than of an experimental type, it will be up first to the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House or the Senate to bring 
in a bill authorizing the construction of such lighter-than-air 
ships, and then for the House Committee on Appropriations 
to present to the House a bill providing for an appropriation 
before we can proceed further with the lighter-than-air craft. 
At the present time we have nothing but the Los Angeles, 
which, under the treaty, can not be used for military purposes, 

I did not intend to go into the lighter-than-air craft situa- 
tion at this point, but I have started and I might as well 
finish, because that is one of the items in this bill that I 
wanted to discuss a little bit. Here is our situation. From 
the date that we get authority to build a lighter-than-air 
craft—and it is generally conceded that we must build a 
5,000,000-cubic-foot ship, if we have any new airship of a 
possible military value—it will take at least four years to 
construct it. Lakehurst to-day is costing us to run $1,700,000 
and upward, and unless this House is going to adopt a policy 
of constructing more lighter-than-air craft of a military char- 
acter, it is absolutely useless to continue that great expendi- 
ture. Included in that $1,700,000 is the cost of 228 marines 
and 242 officers and men of the Navy who at the present time, 
with the present situation, are not doing anything construc- 
tively. The Los Angeles has served every purpose which she 


we have no ships available at 
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the United States Navy. Perhaps a few men might 
d upon her, not to exceed a dozen a year, according 
evidence in our hearings. It is a serious question 
- military authorities, especially those having to do with 


serve 
traine 
to the 
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Can 


ilreraft, as to the value of lighter-than-air eraft. Having the 
itnation in mind as it is, being in doubt as to whether we 
hould continue it, the committee decided that it is time to 
stop that great big expense which would run into practically 


S7.000.000 before a 
1 bh 
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new aircraft which might be of any use 
constructed and put in operation. That would be 
practically double what it cost to build a 5,000,000-cubic-foot 
ship. In order to hold in abeyance for a fittle while the 
tion of lighter-than-air ships, and if it is possible to 
find out whether such a ship might be of some military value, 

have put a proposition up to Congress calling for a 250,- 
(()-cuble-foot metal-clad experimental airship costing $300,- 
(WM), and I believe it 1s proper. I do not believe that in 
putting this up to the Congress we have usurped the funce- 
tion of the Naval Affairs Committee, and certainly we had 
no such intention in so doing. We propose that we build 
experimentally, just as the Navy Department builds airplanes 
experimentally, many of which have been constructed by 
eontract from a cost of $75,000 to £90,000 each. We have 
provided $300,000 to be used, if the Navy Department shall 
determine it is wise to do so, for the experimental construc- 
tion of an airship by the Detroit concern, the Aircraft De- 
velopment Corporation of America, with a metal shell, which 
a great many of the alr experts think may be of great value. 
We have also provided for the current year for the continued 
development of the storage of helium. We have appropriated 
for that purpose $300,000. I am frank to say that unless this 
country has determined upon a policy involving the construc- 
tion of more lighter-than-air ships for military purposes, by 
the time the next appropriation bill comes around, I do not 
helieve that it will be wise to go much further with produe- 
ing helium for storage, because if we do go much further than 
the current year will run, we will have to tap another field, 
which would have to go on and be finished for a great many 
years. 

That much 
committee. 

I wish to diseuss for a moment the question of pérsonnel. 
In answer to some questions from the gentleman from Georgia 
{[Mr. Vinson] I give some figures. I am going to repeat them 
in order that they may appear here in a consecutive and 
orderly way, so that they may be compared. The naval en- 
listed personnel on the 80th of September was 81.702; on 
the 30th of November it was 81,072; on the 31st of December 
it was 80,912. We have provided in this bill for an increase 
over the present personnel of 1,100. We have provided for 
the addition of 200 men by closing Lakehurst, making an in- 
erease of 1,300 in the personnel over the present situation. 
The new aircraft carriers will not go into commission until after 
the middle of the fiscal year 1927, and we will only have to 
have 2,300 men to man those aircraft carriers for a little less 
than one-half of the fiscal year of 1927. That means that the 
increase of 1,300 men, without cutting out a single thing, takes 
eare absolutely of your entire needed increase to take care of 
those two aireraft carriers and put them in commission as 
soon as they are ready to go into commission. 

Instead of cutting down the enlisted personnel of the Navy 
we have increased it above what the present current appro- 
priations will care for, and our appropriation is also greater 
than it was a year ago. Now, let us have a little more com- 
parison. Let us compare a little bit with some other coun- 
tries and see where we get off. I have here the navy budget 
of Great Britain. It provides for 102,675 officers and men. 
Of these 10,580 are marines. That leaves almost exactly 
92.000 seamen we have—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 


qytte 


for the lighter-than-air craft program of your 


there? 
Mr. TABER. Yes. 
Mr. BRITTEN. The marine itn the British service is in 


every sense a seaman and not a marine as we know them in 
this country. 

Mr. TABER. That fs not the statement of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and IT have been into it very thoroughly since this com- 
mittee was in session at 5 o’clock last evening. This is the 
situation. There are 5,000 British marines out of the 10,000 
who perform practically the same duties that our marines, 
2.500 of them, perform on our ships. The rest of the British 
marines are in barracks and under training, the same as our 
marines are. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 


Will the gentleman please yield again? 
Mr. TABER. 


Certainly. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Is it not a fact that in the British Navy 
the marines are ostensibly and primarily performing marine 
service on the sea, and if half of them are in training stations 
they are in training stations as our enlisted seamen are? 

Mr. TABER. A great many of our marines are in training 
and have had experience along this line. We have 18,000 as 
against the British 10,000, and at least 5,000 or 6,000 of the 
18,000 have had experience and are competent to serve in the 
same capacity, along the line of gunfire, orderly duty, and 
guard duty around ships just as the British marines serve. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am sure my friend will also agree with me 
that the American marine is primarily a soldier? 

Mr. TABER. That is true as to a certain number of 
them——. 

Mr. BUTLER. All of them, but some—— 

Mr. TABHR. But there are places where there might be 
trouble, like Haiti or Nicaragua, or something like that, and 
where the British send soldiers, we send marines; but we have 
a great many more than the British have, and a great many of 
ours perform absolutely similar functions to those performed 
by the’ British. 

Mr. BRITTEN. If the gentleman will yield a little further 
along that line. The gentleman also probably will agree with 
me that the marines in the British service are marines for 
service at sea, and they are not in any sense soldiers—they 
are seamen. 

Mr. TABER. They are somewhat on that order, but not- 
withstanding they do perform a certain type of duty that is 
not specially laid out for the ordinary seaman. 

Mr. FRENCH. Will my colleague permit an interruption? 

Mr. TABER. Certainly. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think in the budget of the British esti- 
mates which the gentleman has before him it will appear that 
10,000 British are for service either on shore or at sea. 

Mr. TABER. Absolutely. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That also applies to all our boys in the 
service; 81,000 of our boys may be on land or on sea? 

Mr. TABER. Absolutely. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Certainly. 

Mr. TABER. Now, there is another feature of the situation 
I think should be called to the attention of the committee. 
We will have with this bill approximately 82,000 enlisted men. 
We will have approximately 8,000 officers. We have 9,600 in 
the Coast Guard who are well trained, who were made a part 
of the Navy in time of war by a bill which was brought in here 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs, and which was very proper. 
Now, the British wiped out their coast guard two years ago 
and turned over its function entirely to the Admiralty, so those 
9,600 ought to be added to the 90,000 which you have. Now, 
that makes 99,600 as against the British figure of 102,675, 
without including any marines; and if we only include the 
marines on our battleships—2,500—we have then within 500 
as many seamen as the British, even figuring all the marines in 
for the British. Now, here is another thing that is very im- 
portant to consider. We have 324 ships in commission. We 
have more out of commission than the British. The British 
have 313 ships in commission. The British complements are 
smaller than our complements—that is, we have more men 
manning the ships of our Navy ship for ship than the British 
have. Just take these figures and figure that out. Are we so 
badly off? It must be—and there is no other possible deduc- 
tion—that the British have a number of their marines and 
seamen upon other duties. Now, I tried to run that down, but 
the Navy Department was unable to give it to me, but that is 
the only logical deduction from the situation. Now, with ref- 
erence to Japan, 

Japan has 65,000 men. They have no marines, and the en- 
listed men, the seamen. perform just the same duty in the 
Japanese Navy which the marines perform in our Navy and 
the British Navy. So that in considering a comparison with 
Japan,we must consider amongst our enlisted men the marines, 
and if we add the 2,500 to the 20,000, we have 92,500. Now, 
here is the situation for comparison, and that is—and I say it 
with no criticism of the Japanese—but they are from 25 to 50 
pounds lighter than our men and their complement must 
necessarily be larger upon the large ships, because it takes 
more of their men to handle large shells and powder bags and 
other things which have to be handled upon a battleship. Now, 
our personnel compares favorably with theirs, and here is the 
meat of the situation with reference to the personnel. I want 


an adequate Navy; your committee wants an adequate Navy; 
but we must provide for our Navy on a basis of what our Navy 
needs, and, as I showed you at first, our Navy at 82,000 will 
take care of any possible exigency that comes up in the line of 
new ships coming in the year 1927. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question right there? 

Mr. TABER. Certainly. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman said that his committee de- 
sired to take care of the Navy, for the needs of the Navy? 

Mr. TABER. Absolutely. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Just tell the House who is the best qualified 
to determine the needs of the Navy—the best experts in the 
Navy and the board, backed by the President of the United 
States and the Budget officer, or the subcommittee which has 
seen fit to reduce their figures? 

Mr. TABER. I am glad the gentleman asked that question. 
The Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives is not a rubber stamp. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is not answering my question. Who is 
best qualified? 

Mr. TABER. The subcommittee is not willing to let its 
judgment be confined to what somebody else tells it. It is sent 
here to represent its constituents and to use fair and honest 
understanding and judgment as to whether this thing or that 
thing is needed. And we have come here and shown you why 
this thing that we are providing adequately takes care of ‘the 
situation, and to date there has not been a single earthly thing 
said that could possibly controvert it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Where does the committee get its informa- 
tion? 

Mr. TABER. We get it through hearings from the responsi- 
ble officers of the Navy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Then why do you not follow their advice? 

Mr. TABER. Because we find that what we have provided 
adequately meets the situation, and the gentleman has not pre- 
sented anything here to dispute it, except the say so of some 
one. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman could just as well have said 
those words three or four years ago, when they brought in a 
bill here which would practically destroy the Navy. 

Mr. TABER. I am not speaking of ancient history. I am 
sorry the gentleman can not do anything but go back to ancient 
history. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
ancient history? 

Mr. TABER. I mean that the gentleman from Illinois, when 
he speaks on the subject of the bill of four years ago is speak- 
ing of ancient history. I was not in the House at that time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. ‘The gentleman is setting up his own wis- 
dom, and he admits that he was not here four years ago, and 
he says he will not follow the expert advice of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and he is going to write into this bill measures that will 
break it. 

Mr. TABER. We have written into the bill what is neces- 
sary for the Navy Department to enable it to operate intelli- 
gently and successfully, and the gentleman from Illinois has 
not given us a single fact, nor has any other gentleman who 
has appeared before this committee, which could possibly be 
construed as disputing that we have done that. 

Let me tell you another thing about this personnel ques- 
tion while we are at it. There will be required, with 82,000 
men in the Navy, 24,000 new enlistments. That is more than 
the Navy has been called upon to train in many a day. It is 
more than they can train in one year without changing their 
layout and their program with reference to that sort of thing. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, may I have 10 minutes more? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not better to provide for Just what we 
need for 1927, and then take care of what we need in 1928, 
when we shall have three more battleships in commission, 
and, I hope, two of the new scout cruisers, and, I hope, three 
of the new submarines, which we have not got now? Is it not 
better to take care of our needs instead of taking care of our 
imaginations? [Applause.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Next year you will have three 
battleships to go into the navy yard to be reconditioned. 

Mr. TABER. In 1927 our situation will stand just as it is, 
but in 1928 those alterations will be completed and we shall 
have the whole 18 ships in commission. 

Now that much for personnel. 

I now want to talk to you a minute or two about fuel. It is 


Does the gentleman mean that our Navy is 


The time of the gentleman from New 


Will the gentleman yield? 


up to this committee and it is up to this House to use its pencil 
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when it comes to making appropriations for the Navy and 
everything else, to see that the job Is done right. When the 
Bureau of the Budget estimated for fuel they figured it at 
$1.59 plus per barrel. The price of fuel the other day, wheu 
we were having our hearings on this subject, was $1.11 on the 
*acific coast, a difference of 48 cents per barrel, I am going to 
assume for this purpose—and I believe that it is a fair as- 
sumption—that one-half of the coal used in our Navy can be 
purchased on the Pacific coast efficiently. I do not think that 
there is any doubt about that. With this reduction in price and 
this suggested proper method of purchase there can be a saving 
of at least $1,065,700.62 in the fuel appropriation without in 
any way affecting the amount of fuel to be used by the Navy. 
This means that of the cut from $14,750,000, $1,065.700.62 is 
on account of a reduced price and only $685,000 has to be ap- 
plied toward reduced steaming and additional ships to be 
placed out of commission. For instance, there can be no pos- 
sible excuse for the proposal of the department to increase the 
steaming of submarines from 9,000 to 10,000 miles. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I trust the gentleman will pardon 
me for submitting this inqniry at this point. When I came into 
the Chamber a moment ago the gentleman was discussing the 
number of ships held in commission by Great Britain and the 
number held by ourselves. I understood him to say we had 
in commission about 300 ships. 

Mr. TABER. Three hundred and twenty-four. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In January, 1926, the combative 
fleet of Great Britain in some form of commission was 189, 
and in our Navy 192. Now the gentleman does not mean to con- 
vey the idea that we have a Navy of—how many ships? 

Mr. TABER. Three hundred and twenty-four is the number 
in commission, according to the information supplied to us by 
the Director of Naval Intelligence. I refer the gentleman to 
pages 117 and 118 of the hearings. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That may account for the pro- 
vision for 82,000 men. I would like to have the gentleman 
use the sume degree of diligence in regard to that. We have 
only 18 battleships; we have 112 cruisers; we have only 50 
submarines, and so many destroyers. Of course we have not 
three hundred and some odd combatant ships in service. In 
that case you would have to have more than 82,000 men. 

Mr. TABER. 1 do not mean combat ships. I mean to include 
colliers and patrol vessels. For instance, we have 30 patrol 
vessels in commission, vessels of between 100 tons and 500 tons; 
22 around 500 tons. 

We have 81 submarines in commission, we have 106 destroy- 
ers in commission, and so on. If the gentleman will look at 
the tables on pages 117 and 118, he will very readily see the 
details. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As a matter of fact, 
16, we had only 51 submarines in commission. If the gentle- 
man wants the latest information and accurate information 
upon which the gentleman and his committee can reach some 
conclusion about the Navy, I can supply it to the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. Well, does the gentleman mean to imply that 
he has been going over the heads of the responsible officers of 
the Navy? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
the chaff from the wheat. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman 1s correct, I would suggest 
that he proceed to the Navy Department and have them cor- 
rect the table which they furnished to us. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will permit, here 
are the facts about it, and I presume they will be of consid- 
erable interest to the members of his committee. I think it 
will be of interest to them to know what we have in commis- 
sion in this country, in England, and in Japan, because they 
are the only three countries that have large navies. This in- 
formation is as of October 1, 1925. The British have 16 of 
their 22 capital ships in commission, while we have 15 of our 
18 in commission and 3 of them with 25 per cent comple- 
ment; the British have 4 with one-tenth complement. Of 
first-line cruisers, the British have 31 in commission; the 
United States has 10 in commission and Japan 16. As to de- 
stroyers and destroyer leaders, the British have 62 in full 
commission ; 37 with 50 per cent complement; 9 with two-fifths 
complement, a total of 108 in some form of commission. The 
United States has 112 destroyers in full commission, 93 per 
cent complement. All others of the United States are entirely 
out of commission, while the British have, in addition to the 
108 above, 89 with one-tenth complement on board in reserve. 
As to submarines of the first line, the British have 28 in full 
commission, 1 in reduced complement, and 10 in reserve, those 
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in reserve having a complement of about one-tenth. The 
(United States has 51 In full commission. As to aircraft car- 
riers, the British have 4 first and second line carriers In com- 
mission, whereas the United States has but 1 second-line 
carrier in commission. Both nations have 2 first-line car- 
riers building, but it will be noted that as of this date the 
British have 4 carriers in commission to our 1. Totaling 
all of these combatant types, the British keep in some form of 
commission 189 vessels against the United States’s 192. In 
addition to that England carries 105 ships in reserve to none 
for this country. I ask the gentleman whether the Navy De- 
partment submitted that information to his committee? 

Mr. TABER. It did not. But may I ask the gentleman a 
question? Will the gentleman be as frank with the House as 
we have been with the House, and state the source of his 
information? 

“rr. VINSON of Georgia. I received this information from 
the Navy Department. All of the information I have on this 
ubject is from the experts of the Navy, and after I have 
used the common sense I have in trying to find ont the faets 
about it, I let the testimony of the experts, if it has more 
reason in it, guide me as to what is the proper course for the 
Navy to pursue with reference to legisiation and appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. TABER. I call the gentleman's attention to the tables 
to be found on pages 117 and 118, which were furnished to us 
by the Navy Department. The information contained in those 
not agree with the information which has been 
furnished to us by the gentleman from Georgia. The infor- 
mation contained in those tables shows that the British, 1n- 
stead of having 16 capital ships in commission, have 15, just 
we have. Now, it is well-known 


tubles does 


“nS a fact that all of the 
British cruisers except four are under 7,000 tons, 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 


York has again expired. 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield my colleague five addi- 


tional minutes so that he may inform the members of the 
legislative Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Mr. TABER. With reference to destroyers, the British 


ships which are in reserve have a complement of only 10 per 
cent, in a large measure, so that a very large number of our 
151 ships could be placed in commission practicaily as soon as 
the British ships. Now, as I view it, that is the difference 
between the situation that was presented by the gentleman 
from Georgia and the situation as it actually is. 

I think I have cleariy shown that we do not need any more 
men for the Navy than this committee has recommended be 
provided. I think I have clearly shown that we do not need 
any more money for fuel uniess the price advances, and in 
that case such a thing as that is a matter for a deficiency 
appropriation and always has been. I think I have clearly 
shown that we have adequately provided in every way for the 
needs of the Navy, and on that basis the members of the sub- 
committee ask your support of the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN and Mr. VINSON of Georgia rose. 

Mr. TABER. I will yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman that 
I find myself in disagreement with the subcommittee in only 
one or two respects, particularly on the questions of personnel 


and fuel. The Budget recommended for fuel for transporta- 
tion $14,750,000, did it not? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The committee reduced that 


amount to $13,000,000? 

Mr. TABER. Thirteen million dollars. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Having done that, and recogniz- 
ing the fact that you are going to have new enlistments of 
about 23,000 men next year, I wish the gentleman would en- 
lighten the committee on how you are going to train these men 
if you reduce the cruising capacity of the fleet? 

Mr. TABER. I have just told the gentleman that the differ- 
ence between the cost of fuel at the time the Budget made its 
estimate and the price to-day, plus a proper method of purchase, 
is $1,065,700.62, and that takes care of the greater portion 
of our cut. 1 do not believe that some of the additional steam- 
ing which has been proposed, such as the increase for the 
S-boats from 9,000 to 10,000 miles, is going to be a good thing 
for the Navy, and I believe that once in a while and here 
and there they can cut down enough to take care of the 
$685,000. That is really all the cut is—$685,000—when you 
come to analyze it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is not this true, that you reduce 
the appropriation for fuel and transportation only 12 per cent, 
and that the amount which goes for fuel for the fleet is reduced 
89 per cent? For instance, to make my question more intelll- 
gent to the gentleman, of your $13,000,000 appropriated, $10,- 
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000,000 plus of it must go for various things, and that only 
leaves $2,724,000 available for fleet cruising. You have reduced 
the other item only 12 per cent, but for fleet cruising you have 
reduced it 29 per cent. 

Mr. TABER. It is not true. The total appropriation for fuel 
oll as carried in the Budget is $10,633,857.71, and the cut is 
about 15 per cent. Two-thirds of that cut is in price, and the 
balance, 5 per cent, is the cut on steaming or vessels in com- 
mission. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let me ask the gentleman this 
further question: The Navy Department, these experts whom 
the gentleman followed just a while ago in reference to the 
number of 4 in commission, were opposed to this reduction, 
were they not 

Mr. TABER. Well, they gave us the information upon which 
I have just figured out a possible saving under this appropria- 
tion in the price of fuel of $1,065,700.62, and it is not possible 
to escape from the natural deduction to be made from that 
information. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Now, is it not true that the aver- 
age mileage for the entire fleet on which the Budget estimated 

| $14,750,000 would be 17,936 miles, but under the appropriation 
| of the committee of $13,000,000, the fleet can only have a fleet 
mileage of 12,621 miles? 

Mr. TABER. I do not understand that is the situation. 
| The greatest possible cut in steaming is 5 per cent, or a pos- 
| sible average reduction of less than 900 miles. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is, if the gentleman will par- 
don me. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

[Mr. TABER asked and received leave to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr, Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newton]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, more than seven 
years huve passed since the roar of battle died away in France. 
More than seven years ago Germany laid down her arms in 
complete surrender. During that conflict we seized in this 
country property amounting to approximately $1,000,000,000 
belonging to private citizens in Germany, and now after more 
than seven years, with the exception of the paltry sum which 
we returned under the Winslow Act, we are still holding these 
vast properties, save and except that which has been confiscated 
or wasted. 

Repeatedly I have appeared upon this floor to protest this 
action of our Government. And why? Because I conceive it to 
be in flagrant violation of our sacred treaty obligations which 
have existed for more than 130 years. In 1785 Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and John Adams represented the 
United States in the negotiation of a treaty between the United 
States and Prussia. That treaty was renewed between these 
Governments in 1799, again in 1828, was made to extend over 
the entire of Germany, and was still in force when war was 
declared in 1917. Article 23 of that treaty reads as follows: 


If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed to 
remain nine months to collect their debts and settle their affairs and 
may depart freely, carrying off all their effects without molestation or 
hindrance, and all women and children, scholars of every faculty, cul- 
tivators of the earth, artizans, manufacturers, and fishermen unarmed 
and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in general all 
others whose occupations are for the common subsistence and benefit of 
mankind, shall be allowed to continue their respective employments and 
shall not be molested in their persons, nor shall their houses or goods 
be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor thelr fields wasted by the armed 
force of the enemy into whose power by the events of war they may 
happen to fall; but if anything is necessary to be taken from them for 
the use of such armed force, the same shall be paid for at a reasonable 
price. 


It is as clear as day that a state of war was exactly the con- 
tingency for which this article was intended to provide. His- 
tory tells that this was at that time an advanced doctrine in 
treaties between nations; that the article was written by 
Franklin and was insisted upon by his colleagues, Adams and 
Jefferson. The far-seeing Franklin realized the importance of 
inducing German capital and skill to come to this country to 
develop our resources and build our industries, and he knew 
that a guaranty from our Government for the protection of 
private property in the event of war would accomplish this 
result. Then, too, this doctrine was in keeping with America’s 
conception that the individual should have some rights to lib- 
erty and property which do not belong solely to the State. 

The war came, was fought, and won. But can it be said 
that German merchants in business in this country were 
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allowed nine months in which to collect their debts and settle 
their affairs? Can it be said that they were allowed to depart 
freely. carrying off their effects without molestation or hin- 
drance? Nor were German scholars of every faculty and cul- 
tivators of the earth ailowed to continue their respective 
employments unmolested. On the contrary, in direct conflict 
with all of these provisions of our treaty providing for the 
protection of the person and property rights of German na- 
tionals, we seized their property and interned their nationals 
in jails and prison camps . 

But it was contended in Congress when this action was 
authorized that war abrogates all treaties. As proof conclu- 
sive, however, that neither Germany nor the United States in- 
tended that such a construction should ever be placed upon that 
treaty, let us read Article 24, immediately following the one 
which I have just read: 


1926 


It is declared that neither the pretense that war dissolves all 
treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered as annulling of 
suspending this and the next preceding article, but, on the contrary, @ 
state of war is precisely that for which they are provided, and during 

I are to be as sacredly observed as the most acknowledged 


which they 
articles in the law of nature and nations. 


The clear and scholarly brain of Benjamin Franklin never 
produced a document more conclusive as to its meaning or in- 
tent, and it is inconceivable that we who were so far away 
from the conflict during the World War could have been so 
blinded by our prejudice and hatred. 

With the birth of this Republic the nations of the earth be- 
held the dawn of a new day. For centuries past the wars of 
the Old World had been stimulated and carried on for the 
purpose of conquest and confiscation, under the direction of 
ambitious and ruthless monarchs. The founders of this Gov- 
ernment were patriots, inspired by a sense of equity, justice, 
and fair play. And bright among the laureis of Franklin, 
Adams, and Jefferson shines the achievement, for the first time 
in the world’s history, of writing into an international treaty 
a provision insuring security, justice, and protection for the 
person and property of nationals domiciled in the enemy 
country during the time of war. 

We, in America, have always pointed with pride to the fact 
that we stood far in advance of the Old World in our ideals 
and conceptions of liberty and justice; and in the further 
fact that we have always insisted upon respect for the rights 
of the person and property of the individual. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman has been discussing the 
treaty with Germany and he has been doing it very ably. I 
understand it covers the cases of merchants and travelers and 
professors and others residing in this country. I have not 
read the treaty for some time. Does it cover the cases of 
citizens of Germany having investments in this country? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. It is clearly evident from the 
language of the treaty and in the light of the circumstances 
under which it was written that it was intended to cover all 
nationals of the enemy country having property in this coun- 
try, whether domiciled here or elsewhere. Of course, at the 
time this treaty was written, large corporations such as we 
have now did not exist and the investment of foreign money 
and property in this country necessitated the presence of the 
owner much more than it does in these modern days. But it 
is clearly evident that Franklin and Jefferson and Adams, 
representing a new world and a new liberty, had in mind to 
write a treaty which would guarantee to the individual cer- 
tain personal liberties and property rights independent of the 
State, and they sought to establish for the first time the prin- 
ciple that the property of the individual, even though found 
in the enemy country, should not be seized and taken as the 
spoils of war. 

Mr. DENISON. There is a distinction between those mer- 
chants and scholars and travelers who are here at the courtesy 
of the Government and have property here and the nationals 
of Germany residing in Germany and naving investments here. 
I think the gentleman will find that the treaty does not cover 
those cases. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Such a construction is clearly 
not in harmony with the spirit of the treaty, and for us to 
resort to such a technicality in order to seize as the spoils of 
war and confiscate property of the nationals of a foreign 
country who had enough faith in our integrity and decency to 
bring their property and inventions here and help to develop 
= country, is a precedent fraught with great dangers for our 
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Mr. DENISON. I ask the gentleman to look it over. I 


understand that we have returned the property of German citi- 
zens living in this country. 


Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. My information is to the effect 


that there are German nationals who were living in this coun- 
try during the war whose property has not been returned. 
suppose for argument’s sake that the technical construction of 
the treaty which the gentleman suggests could be maintained. 
Or suppose that no treaty existed between the United States 
and Germany. 
tional policy to respect the sacred property rights of the na- 
tlonals of the enemy country—nationals who in time of peace 
placed their property in the custody of our faith? 
not bound to protect the rights of those nationals? 
less, 
bankers and others who are making large investments in the 
securities and other properties of France, Italy, Belglum, and 
other European nations in the event of a rupture in the diplo- 
matic relations between our country and theirs? 


But 


Are we not bound as a matter of broad na- 


Are we 
If we do 


how protect our 


can our Government in the future 


If by placing this technical construction upon our treaty we 


hold as the spoils of war the properties of the nationals of 
Germany who in times of peace, and upon our urgent invita- 


tion and solicitation, invested and helped to build our indus- 
tries, how can we reconcile such conduct with our oft-declared 


American doctrine of immunity and protection of private prop- 
erty situated in an enemy country? 
with 
Camillus letter 19, as follows: 


How can we harmonize it 


the doctrine of Alexander Hamilton, as declared in 


The right of holding or having property in a country always implies 
a duty on the part of its government to protect that property and to 


secure the owner the full enjoyment of it. Whenever, therefore, a gov- 


ernment grants permission to foreigners to acquire property within its 


territories or to bring and deposit it there it tacitly promises protec- 
tion and security. 

There is no parity between the case of the persons and goods of 
enemies found in our own country and that of the persons and goods 
of enemies found elsewhere. In the former there is a reliance upon 
there is an express or implied safe con- 
the individuals and their property are in the custody of our 
faith; they have no power to resist our will; they can lawfully make 
no defense against our violence. To make them a prey is, therefore, 
to infringe every rule of generosity and equity; it is to add cowardice 
to treachery. 


It was strong language which Hamilton used, and as I 


Hamilton, or 
Adams, or Franklin, or Jefferson, or any of the founders of this 


great free country, a country where they spent their lives to 
establish an asylum of equity, justice, and good faith, would say 


if they could come back and witness the spectacle of the conduct 
of our Government in dealing with trust estates belonging to the 
helpless nationals In a conquered land. I am wondering how 
they would regard our conduct in the face of the language 
which they wrote into our treaty more than a century and a 
quarter ago. Hamilton said that “ whenever the foreigner ac- 
quires property in our territory or brings and deposits it here, 
we tacitly promise him protection and security, that such 
foreigner relies upon our hospitality and justice, and that we 
by our conduct should justify our faith.” He further said: 
“No powers of language at my command can express the ab 
horrence I feel at the idea of violating the property of indi- 
viduals which, in an authorized intercourse, in time of peace, 
has been confided to the faith of our Government and laws, 
on account of controversies between nation and nation.” I 
wonder what Hamilton would say if he were here to-day. 

Not only did the founders of our Government advocate a 
policy of equity, justice, and good faith in dealing with private 
property in the event of war, but their descendants prior to the 
World War have ever adhered to the same doctrine. In 1907 
our Government, in its instructions to the delegates to The 
Hague Conference, used the following language: 


As the United States has for many years advocated the exemption of 
all private property not contraband of war from hostile treatment, you 
are authorized to propose to the conference the principle of extending 
to strictly private property at sea the immunity from destruction or 
capture by belligerent powers, which such property already enjoys on 
land, as worthy of being incorporated in the permanent law of clvilized 
nations. 


It is contended that the treaty of Berlin between the United 
States and Germany, signed on the 25th day of August, 1921, 
ratified the action of the Alien Property Custodian and justifies 
our Government in retaining the property of nationals of Ger- 
many until the German Government shall have made suitable 
provision for the satisfaction of all claims of American na- 
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tionals against Germany. But what right had the Governments 
of the United States and Germany, by treaty or otherwise, to 
vitiate the vested property rights of the nationals of either 
ountrvy? The provisions of the treaty of 1785, which were con- 
tinued by later treaties and remained in force during the World 
War, were inserted for the benefit of third parties, to wit, the 
nationals of either country investing or creating property in 
the other and they were guaranteed protection for such property 
in the event of war between the two; and relying upon this 
sacred treaty obligation that their property rights would be re- 
spected and their property sacredly preserved and restored to 
them in the case of war, the German nationals came to this 
country, invested, and accumulated property to the extent of 
approximately $1,000,000,000., 

It was their capital, genius, and their inventions which con- 
tributed much toward the development of the resources and 
industries of our Nation. They brought their patents and in- 
ventions here. They came for the most part upon the in- 
ducement of our consular and diplomatic representatives, and 
they came always, as was their right, relying upon the good 
faith of our Government to fulfill its treaty obligations in the 
protection, preservation, and return to -them of their private 
property in the event of war. They are the third parties for 
whose benefit the treaty of 1785 between the United States 
aud Germany was executed; and as third parties, when exer- 
cising the benefits which the treaty guaranteed to them, they 
acquired vested rights which the two Governments by subse- 
quent treaty had no right either morally or legally to vitiate 

The doctrine for which I am contending has long been the 
uniform law throughout the States of this land, and has re- 
peatedly been expressed in the following language: 


If a contract for the benefit of a third person has been accepted or 
acted upon by him {ft can not be rescinded without his assent. (Arm- 
strong v. School, District No. 8, 28 Missouri Appeal 169; Gifford v. 
Corrigan, 117 N. Y¥., 257; Bassett v. Hughes, 43 Wis., 319; Insurance 
Co. v. Rosenstein, 88 Northeastern (Indiana), 97; Dodge v. Moss, 82 
Kentucky, 441; Paquet v. Paquet, 17 La., 204; Van Eman v. Stanch 
field, 10 Minn., 255.) 


It certainly can not be contended that the provisions of our 
treaty were not accepted and acted upon by those in Ger- 
many who invested in this country. 

It may be contended that we have thus far not confiscated 
the property of German nationals, but in reply I beg leave to 
point to the conduct of the custodian in dealing with patents, 
trade-marks, and copyrights owned by German citizens and 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian during the war. There 
were 6,475 of these properties, with an estimated value of 
approximately $500,000,000. The value of the rights in this 
country of German nationals in Salversan alone has been esti- 
mated at $10,000,000, and yet these properties, especially the 
chemical patents, were sold out by the custodian of this Gov- 
ernment to the Chemical Foundation for a sum total of $250,- 
000, or an average of less than $50 for each patent, and this 
paltry sum can not be paid to the owners of these properties 
because it is impossible to prorate the amount according to 
the values of the various properties. If this is not confisca- 
tion, what is it? And worst of all it is not confiscation for 
the benefit of the Government, but to satisfy the greed and 
avarice of certuin of the unscruplous in this country. 

Instead of the Alien Property Custodian conducting himself 
as a trustee, regarding as sacred and preserving the trusts 
under him, he played rather the part of an auctioneer, and 
for the most part worse than that. He sold the properties of 
his wards at private sale without even giving the public an 
opportunity to bid to their value. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I notice the gentleman speaks about the 
Chemical Foundation. I have seen in the newspapers that 
there has been a lawsuit pending about that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. There has. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. What has been the 
suit? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. The case was tried in the dis- 
trict court, and that court held that Congress, by the alien 
property act and amendments thereto, gave authority to the 
eustodian to sell this property. The court in deciding the 
ease did not go into the question of treaty rights or the power 
of Congress to act thereunder. The district court held further 
that under the provisions of the act of Congress the lack of 
an adequate consideration in such sale was immaterial. 

No man who reads the debates which transpired during the 
consideration of that bill would suspect for a moment that 
Congress ever intended such an abortion of justice as the act 
of the custodian which was sustained by the district court. 


result of that law- 
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The case went to the court of appeals, and that court sustained 
the findings of the district court. The Department of Justice, 
in an effort to sustain the fair name and integrity of our coun. 
try, has appealed the case to the Supreme Court, where it has 
been argued and submitted. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The courts have held that the gentleman 
to whom the gentleman from Missouri refers had a legal right 
to sell these patents, trade-marks, and so forth. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes; the district court and the 
court of appeals have held that the act passed by Congress au- 
thorized the custodian to do that which he did, but I am 
happy to be able to state that the Supreme Court has not yet 
sustained that ruling, and I will later undertake to show from 
extracts from the debates in Congress that Congress never in- 


tended that any such an interpretation should be placed upon 
the act. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. 
todian but the law. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I contend that the law did not 
justify- the custodian in his course of action, and that if it had 
undertaken to justify such a course, it would have been in con- 
flict with our treaty obligations. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does the gentleman think it was right for 
the custodian to organize a private corporation and then trans- 
fer the property in his custody to that corporation which he 
had formed? Is not that rather sharp practice? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I think it was immoral; I think 
it was unjust; I think it was outrageous and utterly without 
authority. 

I will concede that these copyrights, trade-marks, and pat- 
ents, with the secrets which they embrace, are useful to our 
country and valuable to our industries, but if our inventive 
genius is not capable of supplying them, then we have no right 
to take them by force, even as spoils of war, from people who 
are unfortunate enough to be the subjects of a conquered foe. 

It has been contended, however, that it was necessary to use 
these patents in the successful conduct of the war. Granting 
this to be true, how can we reconcile their confiscation with 
the sacred provisions of article 23 of our treaty, which says— 


but if anything is necessary to be taken from them (enemy nationals) 


for the use of such armed force, the same shall be paid for at a reason- 
able price. 


The gentleman is not criticizing the cus- 


Can it be said that these patents, trade-marks, and copyrights 
were paid for at a reasonable price? Such contention was not 
even made by the representatives of those who are enjoying 
the benefits of these inventions, for which they have never 
paid, when the case was argued in the district court and court 
of appeals. 

I do not believe for one moment that Congress when it 
passed the alien property act ever dreamed of this horrible 
conduct in the administration of the affairs of the custodian’s 
office. That act, on its passage through the House, was in 
charge of that able and conscientious former Governor of Vir- 
ginia, our colleague, Judge Montacur. During the debate Mr. 
Hill, of Connecticut, asked him if confiscation would be possible 


under the provisions of the bill, whereupon Judge Monracup 
replied: 


Not confiscation at all. The Government will act, if I may use the 
legal term, as bailee. It will take this property and invest it in the 
best security in the world. It will take property which does not be 
long to debtors in this country, and who may not be solvent at the end 
of the war, and hold it for final disposition after the war. In other 
words, the Government undertakes to do by these enemy creditors bet- 


ter than the resident debtors or such enemy creditors could do for 
themselves. 


It is evident that President Wilson never anticipated such 
conduct, because on February 8, 1917, before war was declared, 
when it had been reported to him that there was anxiety among 
some of our people lest private property of enemy nationals 
would be seized, the President, through the State Department, 
made the following statement: 


The Government of the United States will under no circumstances 
take advantage of a state of war to take possession of property to 
which under international understandings and the recognized law of the 
land give it no just claim or title. It will serupulously respect ali 
private rights alike of its own citizens and the subjects of foreign 
states. 


Surely no one can contend that the conduct of the custodian 
in depriving the subjects of Germany of their patents, trade- 
marks, and copyrights without compensating the owners there 
for is in harmony with the pledge of President Wilson that this 
Government would under no circumstances take advantage of a 
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state of war to seize their property, but that it would scrupu- 
lously respect all of the private rights of citizens of foreign 
states. 

A custodian, in the ordinary English definition of the term, 
means a keeper, a trustee who stands in the place of the owner, 
preserves his property, and protects his rights thereunder. 
Can such a definition be harmonized with the conduct of the 
Alien Property Custodian in dealing with trade-marks, copy- 
rights, and patents? To my mind the most regrettable spectacle 
with the World War was exhibited by him when 
under oath to discharge a sacred trust, he sold valuable proper- 
ties worth hundreds of millions of dollars from himself, as 
trustee for the owners, to himself, as the head of a corporation 
conceived and designed to deprive the owners of these valuable 
properties, for a consideration so paltry as to amount to con- 
fiscation, not only because of its utter inadequacy, but also 
because it ean not be apportioned and paid to the owners of 
such properties, and when the injustice had been perpetrated 
and its object accomplished he abandoned his position as the 
protector of his wards, whom he had sworn to protect, and took 
charge as president of the corporation which had acquired title 
to their properties. 
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Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 
Mr. BOX. Is it not true that there was a treaty between 


the United States and Germany by which that property was to 
be held as security? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes: the treaty of Berlin con- 
tained such a provision, but that treaty was not entered into 
until long after the war. 

Mr. BOX. It exists now, 
when these rights were sold. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Oh, no; that property was sold 
out long before the treaty of Berlin was executed. 

Mr. BOX. I want to ask this question, if it will not take 
too much of the gentleman's time. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Proceed. 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman from Texas is a member of the 
Committee on Claims, which has had to wrestle a good deal 
with the question of the French spoliation claims. The gentle- 
man from Texas has foreseen that in the management of this 
problem, with which the gentleman is dealing now, there is con- 
nected a state of affairs that will probably give rise, or possibly 
give rise, to a great number of claims against the Government 
of the United States. If under the treaty made with Germany 
this property of German citizens—and I recognize the force of 
the gentleman’s contention—is returned to the German citi- 
zens, and is, therefore, not applied to the claims provided in 
the treaty, I think it may be safely predicted that before long 
the holders of these accrued claims against Germany will be 
claiming that the United States, having returned the property 
out of which the claims should have been paid, thereby became 
liable for the payment of those claims, and I think they will 
have a stronger claim than there is in the French spoliation 
claims. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missourl. I contend that the treaty of 
3erlin was entered into in direct conflict with the provisions 
of the treaty which had been in force between the United 
States and Germany for a century. I contend, further, that 
the rights of the nationals in Germany to the properties held 
by the Alien Property Custodian were, and still are, vested 
rights, resulting from a treaty entered into between two Gov- 
ernments for the benefit of these nationals and acted upon by 
them. I have reason to believe that the treaty of Berlin was 
the treaty of a conqueror who dictated the terms, presented 
them to the conquered, showed him the dotted line, and told 
him to sign; but even if the treaty of Berlin was voluntarily 
and freely entered into by Germany, that Government had no 
right to sign away a vested right due from this Government to 
a national of Germany when such vested right was the result 
of an inducement upon the part of this Government. 

Ample provision has been made for the payment of American 
claims by the German Government, and I am sure that ar- 
rangements will be made whereby these claims will soon be 
settled. But regardless of such claims we have no right, either 
legally or morally, to take money which our Government owes 
to the national of Germany with which to pay the private 
claims which somebody in this country holds against the Ger- 
man Government because of some act committed by the Kaiser 
during his reign. Our duty to the German national is fixed, 
definite and certain, not only under the treaty but as a matter of 
equity and good conscience and as a matter of sound public 
policy; and that duty should be discharged. If we can 
discharge that duty without any cost to our Treasury and with- 
out subjecting ourselves to any claim upon the part of our 
nationals, well and good; but if it is necessary to appropriate 


however, and probably existed 
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money out of our Treasury in order to discharge our duty and 
liabilities to the German nationals we should not hesitate to 
do so 

I am not willing to sacrifice our national honor and set a 
dangerous precedence for the future in order to save money 
for our Treasury. These treaty relations have existed for 
more than a hundred years. Their terms provide that they 
“shall be as sacredly observed the most acknowledged 
articles in the law of nature and nations,” and let us not 
falter now when temptations confront us. 

Nor does our handling of trade-marks, copyrights, and pat- 
ents offer our only example of confiscation. The holding of 
this alien property in violation of our treaty obligation, and 
thus depriving its owners of theruse of their property and the 
incomes which they would have received for a period of seven 
years, is also tantamount to confiscation. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that this Govern- 
ment take the property now in the hands of the custodian and 
pay American claims and that German nationals be told to 
ook to their Government for the settlement of their claims 
And it has been urged as an excuse that this course was 
pursued in the war between the United States and Spain. In 
the first place, I am not aware that the provision in the 
treaty between the United States and Germany, to which I 
have referred, was in the treaty between the United States 
and Spain. But even if it were, Spain was In a position to pay 
the claims of her nationals, and we know full well that if we 
take the property in the hands of the custodian with which to 
pay American claims the German claimants, to whom we are 
in duty bound to return the property, would never be paid 
The treaty of Versailles, which our representatives helped to 
formulate, would of itself make such payment impossible, and 
we can not by such a pretext or subterfuge, without sacrificing 


as 


our national honor, escape our duty to the national who 
invested in this country. 
I conferred recently with an American consul who spent 


many years in Berlin, and he told me that the most insistent 
injunction which our Government gave to him, and of which he 
was frequently reminded, was that it was his duty to make 
an effort to induce German capital and genius to come to this 
country in order that we might bave their assistance in de- 
veloping our resources and building our industries. And he 
told me further that our Government instructed him to call the 
attention of the people in Germany to the absolute protection 
and security of their property in this country in the event of 
war, as provided for in the treaty existing between the United 
States and Germany; and we certainly can not now with 
honor appropriate the property of those who came in good 
faith and justify ourselves by telling them to look to their 
government, upon which France and her allies have a strangle 
hold which will take every dollar of her available revenue for 
generations yet to come. 

The suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury, in his plan 
for the disposal of alien property, that the $31,000,000 income 
from alien property held by the custodian and deposited by 
him in the Treasury should be appropriated and used for the 
payment of American claims threatens confiscation. This vast 
sum of money is not ours to appropriate. It is held in trust. 
It belongs to the aliens from whose property it came; and to 
appropriate it and use it for any other purpose would be 
confiscation. 

Suppose, for illustration, that we persist in our course of 
confiscating hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of patents, 
trade-marks, and copyrights, and suppose we pursue the plan 
suggested of confiscating $31,000,000 of the income collected from 
the alien property which for seven long years has been held 
by the custodian, while in many cases its owners have lived in 
dire want; and suppose we continue in our course of holding 
on to this property, though all these years have passed since 
the exigencies and dangers of war have ceased. Do we not by 
such a course set a dangerous precedent for our own future? 

We have become a creditor nation; and furthermore, our 
nationals are investing vast sums of money in every country 
where resources exist and industries are possible. Suppose at 
some future day we should become engaged in a war with 
Russia, or China, or Japan, or with a combination of the three of 
them, are we not setting a precedent which will justify them in 
confiscating the billions of dollars’ worth of property owned by 
American nationals and invested in those countries? Yea, 
more, are we bot by our example inviting them to create a 
state of war, thereby making such confiscation possible? 

There are people scattered throughout the United States who 
own millions of dollars’ worth of oil, mining, agricultural, and 
grazing properties in Mexico. These properties have been de- 
veloped to the point where they would be very attractive to 
the Mexican Government to seize and own. Suppose some 
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bandit like Villa with a gang of outlaws should dash across 
our border and do great damage to the property and lives of 
our people. It would become immediately necessary for some 
one to conduct another expedition such as that led by General 
Pershing. Mexico would declare our Invasion to be an act of 
war, and would seize all the valuable properties of our na- 
tionals in Mexico. In the face of the course which we have 
pursued and are pursuing in dealing with the properties of 
German nationals in this country what argument could we 


present against the confiscation of our properties in Mexico? 
Che preecdent set by our own conduct would stand conclusive 
against us. Would it not be inspiring to have some adroit 
Mexican diplomatic lawyer come forward and concede their 


obligation to protect the property of American citizens domi- 
ciled in Mexico, but refuse protection to citizens domiciled in 
States whose investments are there? 

Let us assume for argument’s sake that war did terminate the 
treaty between the United States and Germany, and suppose 
the treaty of Berlin did destroy the vested rights of German 
nationals and give to the United States the right to continue 
to hold their property until the German Government should 


our 


make “suitable provision” for the satisfaction of all American 
claims against that Government, I still insist that we have 
no right to hold on to the remainder of this property which 


is still in the possession of the Alien Property Custodian, be- 
cause in the treaty of Paris, executed January 4, 1925, and to 
which the United States was a party, it was agreed that 2% 
per cent of the payments of the German Government to the 
Allies should be paid to the United States for the settlement 
of American claims. The claims of the Americans, allowed by 
the Mixed Claims Commission, amount to approximately 
$180,000,000; while it is estimated that under the provisions of 
the treaty of Paris there will ultimately come into our Treas- 
ury from the German Government for the payment of our 
claims the sum of $250,000,000. Why is this not “suitable pro- 
for the satisfaction of all American claims against 
the German Government? And why under these condition do 
we still continue to hold, at this late day, the property of Ger- 
man nationals still in the hands of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian? 

It appears that the Secretary of the Treasury has formu- 
lated a plan for the settlement of alien property and other 
related questions. In a copy of that plan, which was given 
to the press some days ago, and I am advised has been sub- 
mitted to the proper committees of Congress for their considera- 
tion, appears the following language: 


vision” 


broad 


recognize 


matter of 
should 


As a national policy, it is believed the United 
States the property rights of private individuals, 
even though we were at war with their country, and not use this prt- 
vate property of nationals to pay claims against their nation. If 
this 1s the proper policy for the United States, the seized property, 
or its substantial equivalent, should be returned. 


I fully agree with the Secretary of the Treasury that as a 
matter of national policy this property should be returned to 
its owners, for it is a precedent dangerous to the future of the 
United States to do otherwise. It should be returned to its 
owners because it is right to do so. But the most impelling 
reason Why this property should be returned in full and forth- 
with is that our sacred treaty obligations impel us to do so if 
we would keep our plighted faith. 

The only thing which disturbs me in the language of the 
Secretary which I have just read is the term “ substantial” 
equivalent. Why not return the property itself where pos- 
sible and otherwise the equivalent of the property seized, be- 
cause we can not do less with honor? Why not make the law 
for the return explicit, and why leave a loophole through 
which flagrant abuses may be practiced? No one can read the 
debates in Congress upon the alien property bill when it was 
enacted into law without acquitting the Members of this body 
of the remotest idea that they were authorizing the abuses 
which were perpetrated by the Alien Property Custodian in 
the administration of his office under that law. 

The first provision embodied in the Secretary's plan requires 
the prompt payment of private American claims, and with 
this provision I am in most hearty accord; but I am not in 
favor of paying these claims which resulted from wrongs com- 
mitted by the Kaiser's government out of the property belong: 
ing to private citizens in Germany, citizens who had enough 
faith in our Government and its integrity te observe its treaty 
obligations to bring their money and inventions and help to 
develop our resources and build our industries. My views 
upon the question were concisely expressed in a colloquy be- 
tween two Members of this House which occurred on February 
23, 1928, during the consideration of the Winslow bill, pro- 
viding for the return of property to German nationals to the 
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extent of $10,000 on each claim. That colloquy occurred be- 
tween Mr. Sanders, of Indiana, and Mr. Titson, of Connecticut, 
now majority leader, and was as follows: 


Mr. Sanpers of Indiana. I want to say at the outset that I am 
opposed to the application of the property In the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian to the payment of American claims. 

Mr. TILsON of Connecticut. Does not the gentleman think that the 
precedent we are setting by turning back a part of it can be taken 
as a pledge that all the rest of it will be disposed of in the same 
manner? 

Mr. Sanpers of Indiana. I do not know, but the matter is in the 
hands of Congress. This property can not be confiseated without the 
assent of Congress, and the American Congress can never under the 
sun consent to such a policy of confiscating private property of any 
German nationals to pay American claims. [Applause.] 

* * * “The establishment of the general principle of the in- 
violability of the right of private property under international law is 
as important to international trade as was the inviolability of private 
property’ secured by the Constitution of the United States to domestic 
trade.” 


These sentiments expressed in open debate upon the floor of 
the House were never challenged, and were clearly the senti- 
ments of that body at the time the Winslow bill was passed. 

The second provision embodied in the plan of the Secretary 
of the Treasury requires the return to the German and Aus- 
trian nationals of their property or its substantial equivalent. 
I agree with that sentiment if the word “substantial” is 
eliminated from the law. 

The third provision in the Secretary’s plan provides for the 
payment of the claims of the German owners of ships, radio 
stations, and patents taken over and used by the United 
States, provided, however, that such award is not in excess 
of $100,000,000. If the total value of these properties exceeds 
$100,000,000, as I am persuaded that it does, then, to the extent 
of such excess we would be guilty of confiscation. The Sec- 
retary does not specifically mention the German docks in New 
York seized by our Government during the war, although I 
assume that he intends fo include them. A partisan board of 
our Government, selected to appraise these docks as a basis for 
payment therefor, has valued them at $7,146,583, and I am ad- 
vised that they have been appraised by disinterested persons at 
approximately three times that value. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is not the gentleman aware of the fact 
that the Germans did not own those dock companies? They 
were leased to American companies for 999 years; they were 
taken over by the Government of the United States and paid 
for. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I know that those docks were 
owned in part by the Hamburg-American Line Terminal & 
Navigation Co.; that this was a New Jersey corporation; and 
that all of the stock in that corporation was owned by the 
Hamburg-American Line Steamship Co., a German corporation 
of Hamburg. I know also that the remaining portion of the 
docks was owned by the North German Lloyd Dock Co., also a 
New Jersey corporation, and that all of the stock in that com- 
pany was owned by the North German Lloyd Steamship Co., 
a German institution, of Bremen. The stock of these corpora- 
tions was kept in the United States by representatives of the 
German corporations, and all the stock in both companies was 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian in December, 1917. 

I know that the Alien Property Custodian yoted all this 
stock, ousted all the German directors, and put in directors 
of his own, and I know that the Alien Property Custodian, 
through his own board of directors, acting as one arm of the 
Government, sold the Hamburg-Ameriecan Line Terminal & 
Navigation Co.’s piers to the War Department, another arm 
of the Government, for $2,314,877, and I know that this money 
was never turned over to the German owners but was paid 
to the Alien Property Custodian, who placed it in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, where it still remains. 

I know that the Alien Property Custodian voted the stock 
of the North German Lloyd Dock Co., ousted the German 
directors, and elected directors of his own; that he sold this 
property to the War Department for the sum of $4,831,705; 
that this money was paid to the Alien Property Custodian, 
who placed it in the Treasury of the United States, where it 
still remains, and I know that none of the German owners of 
this property have ever received one dollar therefor and that 
they were neyer given an opportunity to appear before any 
agency of this Government to establish the real values of the 
properties which were seized. And I am surprised that the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Houston], who, prior to coming 
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to Congress, was chief of the bureau of law for the Alien 
Property Custodian, should ask a question such as he has pro- 
pounded to me. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is it not a fact that that property was 
taken over because it was leased to an American corporation 
for 999 years, and it was seized under authority of Congress, 
under the provision of law of eminent domain of Congress, 
and the value was arrived at and the property was paid for? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. The property was taken over 
under an authorization act similar to the act upon which 
proceedings in eminent domain are based, but it was an arbi- 
trary proceeding on the part of the Government, without any 
permission to the German owners to be heard, and no oppor- 
tunity was afforded them to establish values of their prop- 
erties. 

Does the gentleman claim that the ships were owned by an 
American corporation? 

Mr. HOUSTON. No; the ships were not taken over by 
the Alien Property Custodian; they have always been held, 
under authority of Congress, by the Shipping Board. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. What difference does it make 
whether it is the right hand or the left hand of the Govern- 
ment that holds them? 

The German ships which we seized have been appraised 
by a partisan board of the Government at $63,000,000, but on 
the basis of values allowed for ships which the Shipping 
Board requisitioned for the Government's service during the 
war, the German ships at the time they were seized were 
worth $213,649,000, and I have never heard it charged that 
the values which the Government placed upon requisitioned 
ships were excessive. 

Thus it will be observed that the values of the German ships 
and docks upon a reasonable basis were worth over $230,000,000. 
I am advised that the radio stations which we seized and 
which are referred to in the Secretary's plan for settlement 
are worth over $10,000,000, so that it will be observed that 
the suggestion of settling all the claims for ships, radio sta- 
tions, and patents for a sum not to exceed $100,000,000 is totally 
inadequate, and if settlement were made upon that basis, to 
the extent of the difference between $100,000.000 and the 
actual value of these properties this plan would contemplate 
confiscation. 

By patents, I trust, the Secretary means all patents, trade- 
marks, and copyrights whose owners are deprived of title 
thereto through the conduct of the United States, its officers 
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and agents, for we are as much in duty bound to respect the | 


rights of the owners of these properties as we are the rights of 
the owners of property of any other kind or character, and the 
value of these properties extends into the hundreds of millions 
of dollars, and to settle the claims for all these properties for 
a sum which amounts to only a small percentage of their real 
value because as conquerors we have the power so to do 
amounts to confiscation—a precedent which will rise up to em- 
barrass generations yet unborn—a precedent of which descend- 
ants who follow us will be ashamed, 

The fourth provision in the Secretary's plan for the settle- 
ment of alien property and other related questions provides 
that it shall impose no new burden on the Treasury. As a 
Member of this House I have consistently stood for the See- 
retary’s economy program and have voted for every so-called 
Mellon-plan bill which has been before us. I believe in econ- 
omy where it ean be accomplished by honorable means; but if 
it comes to the point where we are to have economy at what 
I conceive to be at the cost of our national honor, then I am 
against it. 

The owners of these properties were wrongfully deprived of 
them. The conduct of the agents of our Government who 
accomplished these conversions would never have been tolerated 
except in the shadow of the prejudice resulting from the bitter- 
ness of war. But that bitterness and passion has had time to 
cool, and our feelings toward our former enemies will increase 
in moderation as time goes by, and the conduct of America 
to-day should not be a source of regret to the American of the 
future. These properties should be turned back to their own- 
ers intact; but if our conduct has been such as to render this 
impossible, then they should be paid for “at a reasonable 
price.” 

Many of us condemn some of our allies for forcing us to 
accept bankrupt settlements for the money which they bor- 
rowed from us. Do we, as conquerors, propose to force a bank- 
rupt settlement upon the helpless subjects of our defeated 
foe for property which they confided to our care under a sacred 
treaty pledge? 

The plan of the Secretary further provides that a trustee 
shall be appointed who shall receive the money to be paid 
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| to the United States from Germany under the Dawes plan as 
embodied in the treaty of Paris; and that 25-year 5 per cent 
bonds shall be issued by such trustee, based upon the funds 
to be collected from Germany in the sum of $250,000,000, and 
that such bonds shall be guaranteed by the United States. 
Why a trustee to perform a duty which inyolves the honor 
and treaty obligation of the United States? And what is to 
be his compensation or financial reward as a result of his 
part in the transaction? And why 5 per cent bonds guaranteed 
by the United States when experience has proven that bonds 
bearing the guaranty of our Government with a rate of inter- 
est much less can be sold at par? Why not the United States, 
through its Treasury, discharge the duty imposed upon it by 
treaty, equity, good morals, and sound public policy? Why 
not authorize the Treasury of the United States to issue bonds, 
bearing interest at the usual Government rate, sufficient to pay 
the $180,000,000 of American claims which have been allowed 


by the Mixed Claims Commission, and then reimburse the 
Treasury out of moneys which this Government will receive 
from Germany under the provisions of the Dawes plan as 


embodied in the treaty of Paris? 

The Secretary, in setting forth the advantages of his plan, 
says that it will have the consent of both the American and 
German claimants. I assume that this is true, otherwise the 
Secretary would not have said it, although I am advised that 
many of the German claimants have not been consulted. The 
American claimants should be glad enough to receive immediate 
cash to the full face value of their claims allowed against a 
Government in the financial straits in which we find Germany. 
The German claimants have long been deprived of their prop- 
erty. They have suffered many hardships and privations as 
a result, and I fear that in their distress they might be willing 
to take whatever we may condescend to give them Sut such 
a settlement, under such conditions, does not harmonize with 
our national honor. It does not conform to sound public policy ; 
it does not fulfill our sacred treaty obligations; and these are 
the things with which I am most concerned. 

Prior to the war we had in this country many rich women 
who went to Germany to marry counts, barons, and other titles 
among the German aristocracy, and for years they and their 
alien dignitaries lavished in wealth produced in this country 
while they revelled at the courts and royal social assemblages 
of the empire. When the war came their property in this 
country was seized by the custodian. Most of their husbands 
and sons, being of aristocratic birth, became officers fight!ng 
in the Kaiser’s army against us. No part of their property 
was confiscated, nor was it held by this Government for long 
after the war, because as soon as the war was over an act 
was passed by Congress, which was approved by the President 
June 5, 1920, which provided for the return in full of all prop- 
erties belonging to these women, who by the assumption of 
their marriage vows had demonstrated their lack of patriotism 
for our country and its flag. 

The conduct of no German during the war aroused so much 
hostility, antagonism, and bitterness in this country as that of 
Count Von Bernstorff, the German ambassador to the United 
States. Our people thought that he violated every rule of 
hospitality by the spreading of German propaganda in this 
country; and yet we turned back to his wife in full and with- 
out penalty her property, amounting to more than $1,000,000; 
and still we hold, and in many cases we have converted, the 
property of German girls who were never afforded an oppor- 
tunity to marry an American boy. To my mind such a course 
is indefensible. 

Nothing did more to effectively arouse and inflame the war 
spirit in this country than propaganda to the effect that Ger- 
many had violated her treaties by the invasion of Belgium. 
We inspired the masses to believe that the United States re- 
garded an international treaty as being as sacred as the Bible, 
and it should grieve every thoughtful patriotic American if in 
dealing with alien property our conduct is such as to make 
America stand convicted before generations yet unborn of vie- 
lating the sacred treaty pledges entered into by the patriotic 
founders of our country. 

President Wilson, who was authorized to speak for the 
American people in a public proclamation, said: 


We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest or domin- 
fon. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, no material compensation 
for the sacrifices we shall freely make. 


And yet by authority of law and with the approval of the 
lower courts we have undertaken to deprive private citizens of 
Germany of properties, in the form of patents, trade-marks, and 
copyrights worth hundreds of millions of dollars, without giv- 
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ing them any compensation In return therefor, and again on 
April 2, 1917, President Wilson, in a public proclamation, sald: 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling 
toward them but one of sympathy and friendship. * * * We are 
but one of the chanfpions of the rights of mankind. We shall be satis- 
field when th righis have been made as secure as the faith and 
freedom of the Nation can make them. * *® * We are, let me say 
h n e sincere friends of the German people, and shall desire nothing 
so mucl s the early reestablishment of intimate relations of mutual 
advantage between us, however hard it may be for them for the time 
being to believe that this is spoken from our hearts. 

Do the Members of this House believe that the conduct of 
our Government in dealing with allen property has been in 


harmony with 
President? 
of those 


contra 


this plighted faith so elegantly phrased by our 
Has our conduct been such as to inspire the faith 
people in any pledge we may again make? On the 
if we pursue the course which we have followed thus 
far regarding this property, may not the future generations of 


ry, 


that country exclaim, as of old, “ Beware of the Greeks when 
they come bearing gifts” ? 
I fear that our failure thus far in the fulfillment of our 


treaty pledges may be due in part to the powerful influence of 
those who enjoy the ill-gotten wealth derived from properties 
wrongfully taken from the subjects of our former enemies. I 
have a feeling that they may believe that when Congress con- 
siders the matter for final settlement a sense of justice may 
impel it to undo the wrongs which the custodian committed in 
the name of the law. 

I fear, also, that this delay may be due in part to the oppo- 
sition of those who indulge in the bitterness of the memories 
of war, and who like to gratify the passion of their hatreds bv 
dealing severely with the subjects of our fallen foe. But those 
who cherish such bitterness and who foment such hatred should 
not forget the gratitude we owe to the kinsmen in this country 
of the subjects of these former enemies for the contribution 
which they have made to the defense of our liberty and the 
preservation of our Republic. The feelings of these Americans 
should not now be entirely ignored. Nor should we expect 
these kinsmen, now that the war is won, to indulge the same 
bitterness and hatred toward helpless people in a land from 
which their fathers came. President Wilson, in his Memorial 
Day address at Arlington Cemetery on May 30, 1916, said: 


We have no criticism for men who love the places of their birth and 
the sources of their origin. We do not wish them 
fathers and their mothers running back through long, 


tions, 


to forget their 
laborious genera- 
who have taken part in building up of the strength and spirit 
of other nations, 


Our writers have had much to say of the landing of the Pil- 


grims at Plymouth in 1620, but there transpired in the autumn 
of 1683 an event of equal importance in the making of Ameri- 


ean history and in the molding of American liberty. That 
event was the landing of the Concord carrying 13 German fami- 
lies from Crefeld under the leadership of Franz Daniel 


Pastorius. 

These 13 families established the first German settlement in 
the United States at Germantown, Pa. Others followed until 
many German settlements were established in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and Carolina, and no historian can record 
truthfully the hardships and privations of the early colonies 
without dealing at great length with the courage, valor, and 
chivalry of the German pioneers of that time. 

These German settlers not only did their full share in clear- 
ing the forests, navigating the rivers, fighting the Indians, 
building homes, and establishing schools in our early colonial 
days, but they contributed extensively to the trades, avocations, 
and industries which developed among the colonies. 

The first book on education produced in America was written 
by Christoph Dock in 1754, and the first kindergarten was 
brought to this country in 1826 by Frederick Rapp. William 
Rittenhaus erected the first paper mill in this country in 1690, 
and Thomas Ruetter founded the first iron works in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1716. Kaspar Wuester founded the first glass fac- 
tory in America in 1738. Thomas Leiper laid the tracks of 
the first railroad in America in 1806. Johann August Reeb- 
ling built the first suspension bridge in America. Christoph 
Witt, in 1775, built the first church organ in America; and 
Christoph Saur,: in 1748, printed the first Bible that was 
printed in America. 

Not only did the early German settlers who came to this 
country bring with them a determination to clear the fields 
and establish a civilization which would serve as an asylum 
for the oppressed, they came with a will to help build a gov- 
ernment which would serve as an example of liberty for the 
Old World, and they brought with them and cherished as sacred 
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the principles of freedom. It was the German Society of 
Friends in Germantown, Pa., who, on the 18th of April, 1688, 
issued the first public protest against human slavery, and of 
these sainted patriots John Greenleaf Whittier wrote: 

That bold-hearted yeomanry, honest and true, 

Who, haters of fraud, gave to labor its due; 

Whose fathers of old sang in concert with thine, 

On the banks of Swatara the songs of the Rhine, 

The German-born pilgrims, who first dared to brave 

The scorn of the proud in the cause of the slave. 


In the early days of our colonial history groups of white 
settlers, ploneers of American history, battled against privation 
and savagery in their respective colonies, while they suffered 
from oppression enforced by emissaries from the Old World. 
Each colony fought its own battles independent of the other. 
There was lack of that cooperation and concerted action essen- 
tial to the common welfare. It remained for a German, Jacob 
Leisler, Governor of New York, to call together, in 1690, the 
first colonial congress, and it was this act of Governor Leisler 
which made possible the successful struggle for American lib- 
erty and independence. For it was the colonial congress 
which unified the forces of all the colonies and made it possible 
for them to throw their unified strength against the common 
enemy—Great Britain. 

Between the settlement of Germantown in 1683 and the 
breaking out of the Revolution in 1776, a multitude of German 
settlers came among the Colonies. As the rule of Great 
Britain became more and more oppressive, British influence 
Was asserted with greater force among the English colonists 
to prevent a rebellion. So great was this influence that Penn- 
sylvania hesitated to join with the other Colonies in their 
stand for American freedom and independence. It was at this 
crisis that the German settlers, having no sympathy for the 
British Crown, threw their weight into the balance and swung 
the Keystone State into line. And, likewise, the German set- 
tlers throughout the Colonies, imbued with the spirit of liberty 
and fired with a zeal for freedom. stood steadfast for the 
American cause. British influence in Georgia was so strong 
that the colony for a time considered separating from the 
independence union and remaining loyal to Great Britain. 
History records that it was the influence of liberty-loving 
Germans among the population of that State which finally re- 
sulted in Georgia casting her lot with the Colonies in the battle 
for independence, and it was a German—John Adam Truetlen— 
who became the Revolutionary Governor of Georgia. 

So marked was this evidence of German enthusiasm for the 
eause of independence that John Dickinson, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, wrote in 1775: 


It is amazing to see the spirit of the Germans among us. They speak 
with infinite pleasure of sacrificing their Hves and property for the 
preservation of liberty, which they know full well how to value, from 
its deprivation by despotic princes, 


It was but natural that Germans in America shonld be de- 
voted to the cause of freedom. They had come from a land 
where they had felt the ernel hand of the oppressor, and in 
this country they had fought the savages and wild beasts, 
cleared the forests, built their homes, and claimed the soil 
upon which their battles had been won. Furthermore, they 
had no royal British connections, they had no prospects of 
returning to England for political favors or social preferment, 
and they owned no estates or gifts from the erown. 

In 1775 George Washington was commissioned commander 
in chief of an army to be raised by the Continental Congress, 
and on June 4 that year Congress issued a call for troops. 
Pennsylvania forthwith raised four companies of German 
sharpshooters. They were backwoods pioneers, strong and 
brave, who had lived among dangers. Under the leadership 
of Colonel Nagel and Colonel Daudel they started a march of 
600 miles to join their commander fn chief. In large letters 
upon each man’s breast was written “Liberty or Death,” 
and history relates that when these sunburnt German back- 
woodsmen arrived at Washington's headquarters, in less than 
a month after the call for troops went out, tears streamed 
down his face as he greeted them. 

During the siege of Boston these German sharpshooters fired 
with such deadly aim that when a report of the battle reached 
London a member of Parliament cried: 


Those Americans know more of our army than we dream of. They 
shoot it up, besiege, destroy, and crush it, and wherever our officers 
show their noses they are swept away by American rifles, 
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That the valor and courage of these German soldiers was 
recognized by the Continental Congress is shown by the fact 
that on May 25, 1776, Congress authorized the formation of 
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an entire German battalion, one-half to come from Pennsyl- | 


yania and one-half from Maryland, and so well did they re- 
spond that the battalion was quickly overiilled. 

During the summer of 1777 the cause of the Revolution was 
dragging, and the condition in the North seemed desperate. 
General Burgoyne began his famous march from Canada to 
New York, along the Hudson, with a view to cutting off New 
England from the rest of the Colonies. With this accom- 
plished the American cause would be lost. Burgoyne was to 
be met by a British expedition coming up the Hudson, while 
Colonel St. Leger "was to come from the West, subdue the 


Mohawk Valley, rob the farmers of their rich harvests, secure | 
St. Leger’s | 


abundant supplies, and join Burgoyne at Albany. 
army of 1,600 men consisted of British regulars, 
volunteers, Hessian Chaussers, and Indians. 

Nicholas Herkimer, hearing of St. Leger’s approach, raised 
a force of 800 men, consisting almost entirely of German 
farmers of the valley. At Oriskany, near the present city of 
Rome, N. Y., they met in battle. Historians tell us that in 
proportion to the number engaged it was the bloodiest battle 
of the war, The two forces came together in a narrow defile. 
A thunderstorm raged, and the rain came down in torrents, 
so that their old flintiock rifles could not be used. The battle 
was fought out with cold steel in a terrible hand-to-hand 
conflict. No prisoners were taken; all who were lost on 
either side were slain. But the German farmers, though out- 
numbered 2 to 1, proved their ability to successfully grapple 
with these British regulars, Canadians, Hessians, and Indians. 

St. Leger was defeated, and his defeat resulted in the defeat 
of Burgoyne’s entire expedition. The colonies were thrilled 
by the courage and valor of these German farmers, and Harold 
Frederic wrote: 

\ll honor and glory to the rude, unlettered, great-souled yeomen 
of the Mohawk Valley, who braved death in the wildwood gulch at 
Oriskany that Congress and the free Colonies might live. 


Canadian 


Of the achievement of these German soldiers and their fear- 
less leader George Washington said: 

It was Herkimer who first relieved the goomy scene of the northern 
campaign. The pure-minded hero of the Mohawk Valley served from 
love of country and not for reward. He did not want a continental 
command nor continental money. 


Thus it will be observed that Lexington and Concord were 
not the only flelds where embattled farmers stood and resisted 


British regulars or fired the shot that was heard around the | 


world. 

During the dark days immediately before the Revolution, 
when patriotic hearts were aching under the ever tyrannical 
grip of George the Third, a Lutheran Church stood at Wood- 
stock, in the Shenandoah Valley. Its pastor was Peter Muhlen- 
berg, whose father was Rev. Heinrich Muhlenberg, the founder 
of the Lutheran Church in America. Young Muhlenberg was 
intensely patriotic. He was an intimate friend of George Wash- 
ington and a coworker with Patrick Henry. When the war 
broke he announced that he would preach his last sermon on 
the following Sunday. This news brought an enormous con- 
gregation. Wrapped in his clerical robes he stood before his 
vast audience and delivered a farewell sermon which was 
marked by its fervor. After discoursing for a time upon the 
wrongs which the Colonies had suffered he exclaimed: 


There {ts a time for preaching and praying. 
for fighting, and that time has now come. 


Whereupon he threw off his clerical robe and stood forth a 
soldier in the full uniform of a colonel in the Continental 
Army. Enthusiasm reigned, and almost the entire congrega- 
tion enlisted and served with him until the battle for inde- 
pendence was won. So thrilling was the scene of Reverend 
Muhlenberg’s leaving the pu!pit to lead a patriotic band to 
battle for liberty that Thomas Buchanan Read wrote of him: 


Then from his patriot tongue of flame 
The startling words of freedom came, 
And grasping in his nervous hand 
Th’ imaginary battle brand, 

In face of death he dared to fling 
Defiance to a tyrant king. 


Early in the Revolution Torles and British sympathizers 
were numerous everywhere. Many were hesitating and some 
actually opposing the war. When Washington won the Battle 
of Trenton it was the pastors of the German Lutheran 


But there is also a time 


churches who announced the glad tidings to their congrega- 
tions, and they used these words: 


But the Lord of Hosts héard the cry of the distressed and sent 
an angel for their deliverance. 
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| seven years of war, and when the work was finished 


| were not 
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And the patriotic Germans offered prayers and thanks- 
giving. 
Treachery and disloyalty were so prevalent among the 


Colonies that it found its way into the Army and even into 
Washington's bodyguard, where plots were revealed by which 
the Commander in Chief was to be seized and turned over to 
the British forces. In the solution vf this problem will be 
found the best example of Washington's faith in the patriotism 
and loyalty of the Germans during our war for independence. 
Washington abolished his guard and formed a new one made 
up of 150 Germans, commanded by Col. Jacob Meytinger, Maj. 
Bartholomaeus von Heer, and Lieuts. Philip Struebing and 
Johann Nutter. This bodyguard, selected entirely from Ger- 
man stock, guarded the Father of his Country safely through 
he 
lected 12 of these men, who had served longer than any other 
in the Continental Army, to escort him to his home at Mourt 
Vernon. 

Perhaps the darkest hours of the Revolution were those spent 
during the winter at Valley Forge. Forlorn, hungry American 
soldiers left their blood-stained footprints upon the frozen 
ground while they watched the British Army comfortably en- 
camped in Philadelphia, and while Washington went into the 
forest to pray for divine help and guidance. The troops had 
been defeated at Brandywine and Germantown. Philadelphia 
had been captured by the British, who also held control of the 
Delaware River, and the entire American Army consisted of 
less than 5,000 discouraged men. Washington and his soldiers 
trained in military tactics. They were skillful in 
fighting Indians from ambush, but they did not know how to 
meet British regulars in the open. Their great 


se- 


need Was a 


| general to train the soldiers and their officers in modern civil- 


| for the American cause, 


ized warfare in order that during the following season they 
could meet the seasoned British soldiers in open conflict. While 
gloom prevailed during the early winter at Valley Forge, Ben- 
jamin Franklin was in Burope seeking friends and supplies 
and he met Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Steuben, a descendant of a noble military family of Prussia, 
and who had been reared in the rigorous military school of 
Frederick the Great. He had taken active part in many bat- 
tles of the Seven Years’ War, and had become an officer of dis- 
tinction schooled in the science of modern warfare. During 
his interview with Franklin he became interested in the Ameri- 
ean cause, and proceeded at once to this country. J/pon his 
arrival in Boston he addressed a letter to the Continental Con- 
gress which reads as follows: 


HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: The honor of serving a nation engaged tn 


| defending its rights and liberties was the only motive that brovwght me 





to this continent. I ask neither riches nor titles. I am come here 
from the remotest end of Germany at my own expense, and have given 
up honorable and lucrative rank. I have made no condition with 
your deputies in Europe, nor shall I make any with you My only 
ambition is to serve you as a volunteer, to deserve the confidence of 
your general in chief, and to follow him in all his operations, as I 
have done during the seven campaigns with the King of Prussia. 
Two and twenty years spent in such a school seem to give me the 
right of thinking myself among the number of experienced officers, 
and if I am possessed of the acquirements in the art of war, they 
will be more prized by me if I can employ them in the service of a 
Republic, such as I hope to see America soon. I should willingly 
purchase at the expense of my blood the honor of having my name 
enrolled among those of the defenders of your liberty. 


Congress, thrilled by the unselfish motives which actuated 


| this distinguished soldier to come and battle for the cause of 


liberty, immediately accepted his services, and he proceeded 
to the gloomy headquarters at Valley Forge, where Wash- 
ington appointed him inspector general of the Army. He at 
once set about his task of training and disciplining a heart- 
sore, weary, discouraged army. He brought order out of chaos, 
He trained the officers in military tactics and drilled the 
men. He inspired them with hope and renewed courage, and 
so well did he succeed that when the conflict was renewed 
with the coming of spring the British were astounded at the 
force and training of the new army which they encountered. 

To tell of all the achievements of that great soldier in that 
eventful war would take more time than I have allotted to me. 
Not only did he discipline and train our soldiers but he dis- 
tinguished himself as a skillful general in action. At York- 
town he was the only American officer who had been present 
at a siege. He was in command of a division and fortune 
willed that his division should be in the trenches when the 
first overtures for surrender were made. He had the privilege, 
therefore, of being in command when the enemy's flag was 
lowered, and none was more deserving of this great distinction 
than he. 
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Of his wonderful services Alexander Hamilton said: 
le benefited the country of his adoption by introducing into the 
Army a regular formation of exact discipline and by establishing a 
spirit of order and economy in the interior administration of the | 
regiments 
| 
The writers of American history have had much to say | 
abont the valor and chivalry of Lafayette; nor would I o> | 
tract from the luster of his magnificent service to our coun- | 
try I do not believe, however, that his achievements for 


American liberty were comparable with those of General Baron | 
von Steuben. Nor do I belHeve that Washington thought that 
they were. As proof of this assertion 1 beg leave to call your 
attention to the last official act of General Washington as Com- 
mander in Chief of the American Army, when he wrote to 
General von Steuben as follows: 


My Dear Baron: Although I have taken frequent opportunities, both 


in public and private, of acknowledging your great zeal, attention, and 


abilities in performing the duties of your office, yet I wish to make 
use of this last moment of my public life to signify in the strongest 
terms my entire approbation of your conduct, and to express my sense 
of the obligations the public is under to you for your faithful and 


meritorious services 
1 beg you will be 


in my 


convinced, my dear sir, that I should rejoice if it 


could ever be you more essentially than by ex- 


power to serve 


| 
pressions of regard and affection; but in the meantime I am per- | 
sunded you will not be displeased with this farewell token of my | 
sincere friendship and esteem for you. 

This is the last letter I shall write while I continue in the service 
of my country. The hour of my resignation is fixed at 12 to-day, 
after which I shall become a private citizen on the banks of the 
Potomac, where I shall be glad to embrace you and testify the great 
esteem and consideration with which I am, my dear Baron, etc. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Commander in Chief, United States Army. 


What greater evidence could the Father of his Country have 
displayed not only of his gratitude for services rendered by a 
general of German stock but of his conviction that General 
von Steuben had rendered a service of first importance? If 
Washington believed that the services of Lafayette were more 
valuable than those of General von Steuben, then why did he 

or | 


devote the last sacred hour of his military career to writing a 
letter to him? 

Another German patriot who had the courage to come and 
fight for American freedom was Johann von Kolb, who was 
born in Bavaria and who fought through the Seven Years’ War. 
Iie came to this country with Lafayette in 1777. Washington 
made him a major general in the Continental Army, and for 
three years he led and fought for our liberty. He was re- 
garded as one of the most experienced, calculating, and cautious 
ollicers of the whole Army. 
he fell. 


In the Battle of Camden, riddled 


with bullets, When another officer came to assist him, 


he sald: 
Thi 
dying 


is nothing. I am dying 
for a country fighting 


the death I have longed for. 
for justice and for liberty. 


Another inspiring figure of German stock who made his con- 
tribution to the War of Independence was Christopher Ludwig, 
a Philadelphia baker, who was made superintendent and 
director of baking for the entire Army. He was required by 
the Continental authorities to furnish 100 pounds of bread for 
every 100 pounds of flour, but he said: 


No; Christopher Ludwig does not wish to get rich by the war. 
of 100 pounds of flour one gets 135 pounds of bread 
will I give. 


Out | 
, and so many 


Would to God we had had some Christopher Ludwigs during 
the World War. 

Three of the most important positions in the Continental 
Ariny were held by Germuns. General von Steuben was inspec- 
tor general, and the value of his services I have discussed; 
Gen. George Weeden, whose real name was Gerhard von der 
Weiden, was born in Hanover, Germany, and was qnarter- 
master general of the Army; and Christopher Ludwig was 
supe rintendent and director of baking and performed efficiently 

tnd well the important task of supplying bread to the Conti- 
nental soldiers. 

What patriotic American has not been thrilled by the story 
of Molly Pitcher, whose real name was Marie Ludwig, an 
American woman of German stock, the wife of a German- 
American soldier of the Continental Army? For seven long 
years she went with her husband to the fields of battle. She 
won the name by which she is known in history from the 
pitcher in which she carried water among flying shot and shell 


| to relleve the parched lips of the wounded and dying 


| German stock, joined by immigrants from the fatherland, 
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soldiers. 


| Her husband was an artillery gunner, and when he fell in the 


heat of the fray at Monmouth it was Molly who sprang to his 
cannon and with the skill of a veteran hurled destruction into 
the ranks of the British until reinforcements came. Wash- 
ington himself witnessed her act of heroism, and after the 
war, upon his recommendation, Congress gave her a pension 
for life. 

After American independence was established, Americans of 
car- 


| ried the banner of American civilization beyond the boundaries 
| of the original thirteen Colonies and into Kentucky, Indiana, 


Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, Texas, Colorado, and 
on to the west-coast States, and as God- fearing pioneers, Indian 
fighters, and settlers they blazed the trail, which was followed 
by the clearing of fields, the building of cities, the establishment 
of schools, the development of industry and commerce, and this 
continued until 1848, when the failure of the German revolu- 
tion brought a large number of highly cultured and refined 
Germans to this country, men of the type of Carl Schurz and 
others. 

Not only were the German Quakers of Germantown, Pa., 
almost a century before the Revolution, the first to voice a 
public protest against slavery, but when the Civil War came 
two centuries later the German Turners of Washington were 
the first to enlist in the Army for the defense and preservation 
of the Union, and three days after Lincoln’s call 1,200 Germans 
in Cincinnati were under arms and ready to march, and during 
that great conflict 52 Americans of German stock, composed of 
men like Carl Schurz, Franz Sigel, Adolph von Steinwehr, and 
Ludwig Blenker, because of their valor and chivalry attained 
the rank of general in the Union Army. 

The achievements of these soldiers of German stock, as well 
as our generals and officers who fought in defense of the Union 
during that frightful conflict, are too numerous to mention 
within the time allotted to me, but I can not refrain, however, 
from referring to the marvelous services rendered to the Union 
by the Germans of St. Louis. 

The United States arsenal, containing valuable stores of 
arms and ammunition, was stationed there. Missouri was over- 
whelningly secessionist, with a governor from the South who 
adhered to the same views. His attitude was made fully 
apparent in his reply to Lincoln’s call for yolunteers, in which 
he said: 

Your requisition, in my judgment, 
revolutionary in its objects, inhuman and diabolical, and can not be 
complied with. Not one man will the State of Missouri furnish to 
carry on such an unholy crusade. 


Not only did Governor Jackson send this insulting and dis- 
loyal response to the President of the United States, but he 
sent an autographed letter to the president of the Confederacy 
requesting him to furnish officers, siege guns, and mortars with 
which to capture the United States arsenal at St. Louis, with 
its supplies and ammunition, for the use of the South. 

Realizing the value to the Confederacy of the military sup- 
plies in the arsenal, and with a view to their capture, Governor 
Jackson had assembled the Missouri Militia at Camp Jackson, 


is illegal, unconstitutional, and 


| in St. Louis, under pretext of inspection and drill. Captain 


Lyon, of the Regular Army, commanded a small garrison at 
the arsenal. Understanding the governor’s purpose and real- 
izing the importance of saving the arsenal, with its supplies, 
the Germans of St. Louis rallied overnight to the Turner halls, 
and within 24 hours four regiments were formed, commanded by 


| Blair, Heinrich, Franz Sigel, and Colenel Schutter, and on the 


following morning, May 10, 1861, they marched out, sur- 
rounded, and captured the rebel Camp Jackson. They forced 
the governor to flee for his life, and they saved Missouri to 
the Union. 

The value to the Union of this achievement wrought by the 
Germans of St. Louis can not be overestimated. It was a 
crucial point in the war, and but for this success the history 
of the war might have been different. The recapture of St. 
Louis would have been a difficult task for the Union Army, 
and the children in our schools to-day would probably be read- 
ing of the siege of St. Louis instead of the siege of Vicksburg. 

Who has not been thrilled by the story of Barbara Fritchie, 
a German woman, whose maiden name was Hauser, and who 
was immortalized by John Greenleaf Whittier. Born before 
the Revolution she was past 90 years of age when the Civil 
War came. She lived at Frederick, Md. Stonewall Jackson, 
with an army of Confederate soldiers, came to town. Every 
Union flag was lowered, save one. Out of an attic window, 


past which Jackson’s army had to go, floated the Stars and 
Stripes of Barbara Fritchie. 


The Confederates shot it down. 
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The fires of patriotism kindled within her, and I will let John 
Greenleaf Whittier tell you what she did: 


Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf, 
She leaned far out on the window sill, 
And shot it forth with a royal will. 
“Shoot, if you must, this old, gray head, 
But spure your country’s flag,”’ she said. 


The real test of the patriotism of Americans of German blood 
came with the World War. It is but natural that they should 
have regarded with sorrow and regret a conflict which made it 
necessary for them to fight against their kinsmen in the land 
from which they came or from which their fathers came. 
They are a people with strong family and country ties, and it 
is but human that they should grieve at the prospect of such 
a conflict. 

And yet, when the call to arms came the Germans responded 
without faltering, and so valiantly did they fight that every 
casualty list from the American front contained a substantial 
number of German names. It may have been a bitter duty for 
them, but it has been said, and well said, too, that “a bitter 
duty well performed is the best test of patriotism.” 

I have the honor to represent in Congress a district containing 
more than a half million people. A vast majority of that popu- 
lation is of German stock. Detectives and secret service men 
from Washington kept those people under continual survetllance 
and yet, during the World War, in that entire district not one 
American of German blood was convicted for disloyalty. 

Not only is the military record of Americans of German 
stock who fought for the defense of our country an enviable 
one, but their achievements in civil life have never been sur- 
passed. In agriculture, industry, and commerce they have done 
their full share toward developing the resources and creating 
the wealth of the Nation. Their turnvereins and gymnastic 
societies have done much to develop the physical man and 
womanhood of the country, and it is through their influence 
mainly that athletic departments have been established in the 
schools and universities of the Nation. They have made large 
contributions to our arts and sciences and .their symphony 
orchestras and singing societies have greatly added to the char- 
acter, culture, and happiness of our people. 

Not only should we turn this alien property or its full equiva- 
lent in value back to the people to whom it belongs, because 
we can not do less with honor, but should we not, out of con- 
sideration for the feelings of more than 25,000,000 of our 
citizens who come from Gernian stock—citizens who have con- 
tributed so much toward the development and defense of our 
country—should we not for their sake do justice to their kins- 
men on the other side? 

What other race which has contributed to the melting pot 
fron which comes the free people of this great Republic can 
boast of a greater contribution to the establishment and main- 
tenance of our liberties or to the building of our institutions? 
What race has a better right to sing, “ Land where our fathers 
died,” or in the words of Frederick Lucien Hausmer: 


“At 
‘aa, 


i 
———————— 


veautiful our country, round thee in love we draw. For thee our 
fathers suffered; for thee they toiled and prayed; and upon thy holy 
altars their willing lives they laid. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mrs]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp with reference to H. R. 7669. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp with 
reference to H. R. 7669. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, the House will consider shortly 
H. R. 7669, a bill to provide home care for dependent children, 
which has been reported by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and in which I have a great interest, not only be- 
cause of its general purpose but because it embodies an all- 
important provision contained in the bill introduced by me, 
H. R. 4055, which I consider essential for the full attainment 
of the intended benefits. 

Some 15 years ago the child-welfare movement in this coun- 
try began a period of truly constructive progress. It had its 
inception at the White House conference on the care of 
dependent children, when President Roosevelt stated the gov- 
erning principle of the work to be done in the following words: 


Home life is the highest and finest product of civilization. Children 
should not be deprived of it except for urgent and compelling rea- 
sons. Surely poverty should not disrupt the home. Parents of good 
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character suffering from temporary misfortunes, and, above all, de 
serving mothers, fairly well able to work but deprived of the support 
of the normal breadwinner, should be given such aid as may be nec- 


essary to enable them to maintain sultable homes for the rearing of 
their children. 




















































My own experience with the problem was acquired as chair- 
man of the district committees of the Charity Organization 
Society, New York City, in which capacity I was weekly called 
upon to deal with a number of cases involving the future of 
the child, and more particularly that class of cases where, 
owing to the death of the breadwinner, the child would be 
deprived of home life, unless private charity should contribute 
to the maintenance of the home. In those days neither muni- 
cipalities nor the State in New York did more than to provide 
institutions for the care and maintenance of destitute children. 
Having learned the facts first-hand, and with the consequent 
desire to do something to remedy the evils of the situation, I 
was only too pleased, when I became a member of the New 
York State Legislature in 1915, to introduce a bill providing 
for a system of pensions to widows and to do all in my power 
to secure the enactment of such legislation, which was accom- 
plished that year. Since those early days much has been ac 
complished. Forty-two of our States now have legislation of 
this character on their statute books, and while they differ 
widely as to character and details, the principle is now firmly 
established in this country that the State should do its share 
to maintain the home when other unfortunate circumstances 
have deprived it of its breadwinner. And this is wise public 
policy, since better citizens can be reared and developed in the 
home atmosphere rather than that of an institution. 

We in New York recognize at the start that a measure of this 
kind must not be confused with ordinary charitable or poor 
relief. The vital distinction between mothers’ aid and poor 
relief is, that the latter simply contemplates financial assist- 
ance as an end in itself and the alleviation of immediate ma- 
terial distress, while the former is a constructive effort aim- 
ing to preserve the Integrity of family life and the creation of 
a healthy, intelligent, normal citizen. As has been well said, 
the father is much more than a pay envelope, and he can not 
be replaced by a pay envelope. There is something demoraliz- 
ing to the recipient of just charitable gifts. The highest type 
of mother frequently, in spite of the most dire necessity, hesi- 
tates, from considerations of pride and self-respect, to ask for 
a dole. Under a proper system of mothers’ ald, she should and 
can be made to feel that she is not a supplicant for charity 
asking for a special favor, but that the State is awarding her a 
certain compensation from which it, in turn, expects ample 
reward, while she, in turn, assumes a direct obligation to so- 
ciety to bring up her children as right-thinking, right-minded, 
useful American citizens. By giving her the right to receive, 
rather than compelling her to beg for assistance, we are pro- 
viding an all-important psychological factor which goes a long 
ways toward eliminating the demoralizing circumstances of 
pauperism. 

It is almost vital, therefore, if the full benefits of this con- 
structive measure are to be reaped, that the administration of 
the law should be divorced from the ordinary charitable 
agencies, public and private. The children whose only trouble 
is poverty, due to the loss of their father, must not be 
classed with the lame, the halt, the blind, the drug addict, 
the aged, and other recipients of so-called public charities. 
This is not a matter of theory. It is the mature conclusion of 
those who have been actively interested in this character of 
legislation for over a decade, many of whom have had long 
administrative experience. It is the opinion, for instance, of 
the New York City Child Welfare Board, the magnitude of 
whose work may be gathered from the following figures. In 
1924, the board received from the city $4,760,986 for 9,105 
families, with 26,000 children under 16 years of age. You are 
bound to give great weight to the opinion of these men and 
women, and I-know that you will. 

I am emphasizing this point because there has been some 
opposition to that feature of the bill providing for the creation 
of an independent board of mothers’ assistants on the ground 
that it will interfere with the contemplated plan of consoli- 
dating all charitable agencies in the District under a board of 
public welfare. In the first place, the creation of the inde- 
pendent board, as provided for in my bill and in HL. R. 
7669, will not interfere with the proposed consolidation, for 
once the latter has been effected it will be perfectly possible 
to subject the Mothers’ Aid Board to the supervision and gen- 
eral authority of the Board of Public Welfare. In the second 
place, in accordance with the principle that I have discussed, 
that mothers’ ald should be distinguished from ordinary chari- 
table relief, I can not emphasize too strongly that it is well 
nigh impossible to make that distinction unless we are pre- 
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pared to divorce its administration from the agencies adminis- 
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tering ordinary charitable relief. It is all right te subject the 
Mothers’ Aid Board to the general supervision of the Board of 
Public Welfare. It would be utterly improper, from my stand- 
point, to make it a mere bureau in a department of charities, 
or place its administration in the hands of a bureau chief ap- 
pointed by a commissioner of public welfare. 

In enacting legislation of this character, the Congress should 
never lose sight of the fact that it is not simply sitting as a 
city council or a State legislature, enacting legislation for a 
single municipality or State, but that it should be its constant 
purpose to so draft its statutes that they may be in every sense 
model ones, that should ultimately be adopted by all of the 
States. It is with this thought in mind that I am laying 
great stress on the importance of distinguishing mothers’ aid 
from ordinary charitable or poor relief, and of making this 
distinction clean cut and unmistakable by giving it recognition 
in the field of administration. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CrowTrHeEnr.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is very evident from the tenor of the speeches in the 
last few days that there is going to be in the very near and 
continuing future a great deal of discussion about the protec- 
tive tariff, and I hope I shall be spared long enough to inject 
a few humble opinions of my own; but at this time I want to 
read into the Recorp a letter from a very distinguished citizen 
of this country, a former Governor of Iowa and Secretary of 
the Treasury under President Roosevelt. As my friend from 
Jexas [Mr. Jones] seemed to get so many crumbs of comfort 
from his quotations from a distinguished Senator from the 
great State of Kansas, I want at this time to read these letters 
into the Recorp: 

January 9, 1926. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Senator Carper: Over 60 years of conscious observation of the 
effects of tariff agitation has given me quite pronounced views on the 
subject. 

No one takes notice when Democrats assail a protective tariff. Only 
when Republicans call in question legislation they themselves have 
enacted the public respond. Our political history records no 
instance of agitation for tariff reduction that has not passed beyond 
control, like a bonfire started to please children and ending in conflagra- 
tion. It has usually taken six or eight years, sometimes longer, to 
consummate disaster, but disaster has invariably resulted. Three 
times within my recollection have we suffered the logical result of ill- 
advised Republican leadership. 

In 1906 South Dakota had become pretty well infected with tariff- 
revision virus from Iowa, where it was then known as “The Iowa 
idea.” At the Republican State convention that year I warned the 
leaders of the party in that great State in part as follows: “ Please 
bear in mind there are several times as many people demanding 
cheaper food as there are asking cheaper manufactured goods.” As 
always, this warning went unheeded. The disease became a contagion, 
The President elected two years later proved not immune, and then, 
with many others of his party, he paid the inevitable penalty of his 
indiscretion. Woodrow Wilson was elected, and the Underwood tariff 
resulted. 

The Underwood bill correctly interpreted the never-changing prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party. It placed farm products, grains, vege- 
tables, all frults except a few grown exclusively in the South, sugar, 
fresh meats and meat animals, dairy products, poultry, eggs, and wool on 
the free list, while foreign manufacturers of competitive merchandise 
were boastfully given an advantage over their American rivals in 
American markets, In the avowed hope that they would take adyan- 
tage of their gratuitously tendered opportunity, to the end that “ reve- 
nue only” might result. 

What followed? During the first 12 months of the Underwood tariff 
law there was imported of grain, potatoes, hay, butter, cheese, eggs, 
poultry, meat, cattle, horses, sheep, and wool from Canada; butter, 
cheese, and eggs from Europe; eggs literally in shipload lots from 
China; cattle, fresh meats, wool, and hides from South America and 
Australia, In value $350,000,000 more than the aggregate importations 
of like products during the entire preceding Republican administration, 
and before the war neutralized the baneful effects of free trade for the 
farm and tariff for revenue only for the factory 5,000,000 men were 
forced into idleness. Which, in your Judgment, Mr. Senator, damaged 
the farmers of your State more, the importation of $350,000,000 from 
foreign farms or $5,000,000,000 clipped from the industrial pay roll? 
Unquestionably American farmers are benefited more Indirectly than 
directly by ample protection for every industry. 

The following figures should interest you, and through the columns 
of your many publications they ought to instruct a great and growing 
clientelé, Anyone can readily verify them. During the administration 
of President Harrison ready and profitable employment, made possible 


does 
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by a protective tariff, enabled the American people to consume an 
average of 5.45 bushels of wheat per capita per annum, During the 
administration of President Cleveland a tariff for revenue forced econo- 
mies that resulted In a drop in the average consumption of wheat of 
a little over 1 bushel per capita per annum. A decrease of 1 bushel 
per capita in our present domestic consumption would double our 
surplus of wheat. Knowing full well you do not desire this, I implore 
you to let the present agitation end where it has begun, in dear old 
lowa. 

During 1917 and 1918, when we were economizing in wheat so that 
more could be sent to the boys overseas, we consumed an average of 
4.90 bushels per cupita per annum, as against 4.44 bushels under the 
Wilson-Gorman tariff. The wheatless days under Wilson did not take 
as much bread from the mouths of our children as the workless days 
under Cleveland. In no year from McKinley to Taft, inclusive, 16 
years of blessed memory, did the American people consume less than 6 
bushels of wheat per capita, and in one year, 1906, they disposed of a 
little over 7 bushels. 

Governor Goodrich, of Indiana, whose company refines the garbage 
from several cities, is my authority for saying that the tonnage of 
garbage dropped materially in all industrial centers during the months 
when the Underwood tariff had driven 5,000,000 men out of work, and 
that the grease per ton fell 25 per cent. Before you assist, or even 
permit the farmers of your State and mine, to attempt to carry out 
their threat to cripple industry, please show them by the figures that 
the garbage cans of well-paid American laborers, man for man, affords 
them a better market than the dinner tables of European workmen or 
government dole beneficiaries, 


{ Applause. ] 


European dinner tables may carry more tonnage, but it is not from 
American farms. Nothing, unless it be tea and coffee grounds, goes 
into American garbage except from American farms. 

The Department of Commerce has said that the output of American 
factories represent 38 per cent of their cost in food consumed. Thus 
every time the farmers of your State buy $1,000 of merchandise or 
machinery of American production they create a home market for $380 
of American food. They receive no similar benefit from the purchase 
of foreign merchandise. 

Nor is this the only encouraging phase of protection. This truth 
has surprised many, but the fact remains unchallenged that we always 
import more in per capita value during periods of ample protection than 
under a tariff for revenue only. 

The present affords an excellent illustration of this universal ex- 
perience. Our per capita peace-time Imports were never as large as 
now. The reason is simple. When American producers of competitive 
products of both farm and factory are given such advantage As enables 
them to dominate thelr own markets, each group consumes the product 
of the other, and in the aggregate we dispose of most that we produce. 
Then being prosperous, we import about every noncompetitive thing 
known to commerce, especially luxuries and raw materials. 

I cite but one of the many illustrations. We now annually im- 
port over $500,000,000 in raw silk, and swell the farmers’ market by 
nearly $200,000,000 added to the pay roll. Not a silk mill in America 
ean operate 12 months under even a competitive tariff if such a thing 
were possible, for then the foreigner would undersell in our market, 
cheerfully pocketing his loss until our factories closed, and thereafter 
he would possess our market as well as his own. 

The other side is equally logical. Whenever tariff rates are pur- 
posely placed so low as to give foreign producers of competitive mer- 
chandise an advantage in our markets we are inundated for a few 
months, our industries are promptly ruined, labor joins the bread line, 
domestic consumption dwindles, our surplus multiplies, and importa- 
tions naturally and inevitably decrease, 

I am sure, my dear Senator, that you need not be reminded that a 
tariff for revenue only is a tariff for only one purpose, and that is 
to give foreign producers of competitive merchandise a clear advan- 
tage in our markets. For unless they have this advantage they can 
not import their wares, and unless they import no revenue results and 
the sole purpose of the law is defeated. Both logically and in 
practice a tariff for revenue only is a tariff for the sole purpose of 
giving the foreigner an advantage in our markets, for the sole pur- 
pose of increasing the importation of merchandise heretofore pro- 
duced by our people, for the sole purpose of closing our industries, 
and for the sole and logical purpose of driving our workmen into the 
streets. What's more, it works just that way. Instead of all this 
propaganda of disturbance and unrest, why not teach even the children 
of your State that if we import next year things that Americans make 
this year those thus employed will soon look in vain for work, and 
their families will look in vain for bread. In industry, if not in blood, 
Americans are kinfolks. 

Do you realize, my dear Senator, what a blessing to the farmers 
of this country you might be, both as statesman and as publicist, if 
you would set yourself to exalting the benefits of the American pay 
roll, upon which, directly or indirectly, we must all rely? However 


large @ man’s income, everything he buys, real estate alone excepted, 
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is the product of labor plus profits, and both wages and profits go 
again to labor. We are one-fifteenth of the population of the globe, 

t our annual pay roll is vastly more than the combined pay roll of 
the other fourteen times as mary people. 


{ Applause. ] 

This has resulted very largely from the simple fact that the Republi 
can Party always has, does, and always will foster industry. I have 
many times during political addresses offered my check for $1,000 to 
anyone who will name a single industry now in successful operation, 
from pearl buttons to locomotives, that had its origin in Democratic 
pre-war or post-war legislation. 

I “listened in” the other evening and heard a representative of the 
Department of Commerce broadcast the prediction that in 10 years we 


I 


will be importing food. . Already there is a per capita shortage of 
both cattle and hogs. It is a matter of common knowledge that in 


anticipation of lack of food the Department of Commerce is now con- 
ducting a series of deep-sea explorations in the hope of discovering 
flesh or vegetable that used to sustain life. These predictions 
will prove unwarranted and the precautions useless unless we multi- 
ply rather than farms. No one can predict the price of 
wheat as we have to import. 

War-time prices for farm products simply afford an example in the 
inexorable law of supply and demand, and the slump furnishes another 
unanswerable illustration. The price of farm land advanced as prices 


can be 


factories 


as soon 


of land products advanced, but unfortunately the volume of farm 
mortgages increased more rapidly than either. Those who paid off 
their mortgages with $3 wheat or $2 corn are now on easy street. 
The sufferers are those who are facing war-time mortgages with peace- 


time demand and therefore peace-time prices. 

There can be but one remedy. That is the natural and logical rem 
Let the thousand worthless farms, those on which men 
under most favorable conditions can only exist, be abandoned. Let their 
present occupants join the ranks of well-paid labor, restrict immigra- 
tion, multiply industries, swell the pay roll, and in less time than the 
Department of Commerce predicts lands will be worth the prices at 
are now held. Waging war is not the only way by which 
demand can be increased and supply decreased. Multiplied industries, 
al to pay a wage that will invite men from poor farms, is just 
sure and preferable from every angle. 


edy many 


which they 
le as 
Ample protection for every indus- 
try and freedom from agitation will accomplish the end so devoutly 
wished. 

But it is not my purpose to attempt instruction. What I seek Is 
information. Whatever may be said of advocates of tariff revision 
from other States, I know mighty well that you are not deliberately 
renouncing all political dreams except for what must seem to you 
patriotic justification. You must have heard your name many times 
coupled with possible high office, but no one knows better than you that 
a Republican convention has never but twice chosen a standard bearer 
known to be unsound on the tariff, and in each instance the steam 
roller did it. As well might a modernist seek elevation to the bishopric 
in the Catholic Church as for a revisionist to seek anything at the 
hands of a Republican National Convention. 

You also must remember that only once in our history has a 
party ever attempted to revise the tariff downward and carried the 
next election, and in that instance it was the slogan “ He kept us 
out of war” rather than the free-trade record of an administration, 
that carried the country. 


Republicans attempted revision downward in 1882 and Cleveland 
was elected two years later. In his first message to Congress, Mr. 
Cleveland recommended free wool, free hides, free coal, free raw 


materials generally, as well as free agricultural products. The Mills 
bill passed the House, and although it was defeated in the Senate, 


Republicans carried the next election, and Harrison carried the 
country in 1888. In 1890 the Republicans enacted the McKinley 
bill, which was an attempt to revise the tariff downward, and 30 


days thereafter we lost the House by the largest majority then in 
the history of parties, and Cleveland was returned in 1892. The 
Wilson-Gorman bill was passed in 1893, we elected a majority of the 
House in 1894, and placed the greatest of all exponents of protec- 
tion, William McKinley, in the White House in 1896. Then all 
went well until “The Iowa Idea" proved a catchy allurement in 
1906. President Taft sanctioned an attempt to revise the tariff 
downward in 1910, and as a result lost the Congress in the elec- 
tion of that same year, and all but two States in 1912. Then came 
Wilson and the Underwood bill, and as soon as war issues were 
out of the way the country went back to protection with a bang. 
I repeat that with the single exception when war issues saved an 
administration, no party has even so much as attempted a downward 
revision of the tariff and carried the next election. 

Whenever the people have stood prosperity as long as they can, 
and really decide to abandon protection, they place the responst- 
bility for such a procedure upon the party that does not believe in 
protection. Then whenever they decide to try another period of 
prosperity, they return to power the party that believes in protec- 
tion. The American people never choose a physician of one school 
of medicine to administer remedies exclusively employed by another. 
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a new tariff law could be made overnight the effort would be 
less damaging. Apprehension of the unknown Is often more demoraliz 
ing to business, as well as to children and masses, than the worst 
that can happen. While President Cleveland's recommendation of 
free wool and many other things in 1885 failed of nsummation, 
the fear of it clipped over 30 per cent from the pri of wool, 
and in the two years pending discussion of the Mills bill, finally 
defeated by the Senate, farmers who sold their livestock at the Union 
Stock Yards in Chicago received $10,000,000 less than they had ob 
tained for a fewer number of animals during the previous two years 
of President Arthur. rhis is both natural and inevitable 

If you were contemplating the erection of an office building, or 
even a church, and you learned that the Administration of Heaven 
had gone into agitation over the law of gravitation, and proposed 
so to revise it as not to kill women and children, or sink ships, 
would you proceed to build; especially, if you recalled that similar 
attempts had invariably resulted in universal collapse? It seems 
to me, my dear Mr, Senator, you should recognize that you ar 
jeopardizing business and national eprosperity, as well as Iding 
good-bye to your own politicai prospects. 

In the face of all this, which are matters of public knowledge, what, 
may I ask, warrants this new attack? Surely you s some great 
evil that demands adjustnrent What is it, pray You helped 
make the present tariff law, and you got for the farmers of your 
State everything you dared ask. The only reason you did not get 
more is that you did not ask more, and the reason you did not ask 
more is there was nothing more to ask. I challenge anyone to n 
& measure upon which the farmers of this country have been unit: 
that a Republican Congress has failed to give, and on a silver platter 
There never has been, is not now, and never will be occasion for a 
farm bloc. Everything that farmers thus far have desired, unless it 
be squarely in the teeth of the inexorable laws of nature or onomi 
has been had for the asking. No other interest has f 1 thus, and 
none other deserves as well, 

We read that once upon a time a sycophantic people cajoled old 
King Canute that he was such a wonderful sovereign that even the 
tides would obey him. He defied them and failed. Neither the laws 
of physics nor the laws of economics can be set at naught either by 
a sovereign king or by a sovereign people. Both laws are inexorab! 

I think, my dear Senator, indeed I am persuaded that you owe it 
to me, that you owe it to your party, to your State, to the people of 
this Nation, and to each of them, and above al) that you owe it to 
yourself to be at this time exceedingly frank. What changes in the 
present tariff law would you make if you could? This is no time for 
generalities. What is all this about, anyhow? 

Most cordially and respectfully yours, 
Lestin M. SHAW 

{[ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I want to read into the 
Recorp the letter from Senator Capper to the Hon. Leslie M. 
Shaw. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The gentleman is going to put it all in 


the Recorp? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes: and I will not leave a thing out, and 
perhaps I will put in a little extra besides that may interest the 
gentleman from Arkansas, relative to some ludicrous state- 
ments he has been making during the last few days. 
[Laughter.] 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Unitep STrares S#Nnate, 
CoMMITTRE ON THE DistTRIcT or CoLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 19%. 
Hon. Lesitin M. SHAW, 
Wocdweard Building, Washington, D. CO. 

My Dear Mr. SHaw: Your letter of January 9 was received, and I 
have read with very great interest what you have to say with respect 
to the tariff situation. I am particularly glad to have your views, be- 
cause I know that during your long life, both as a private citizen and 
as a public servant, you have given very close study to this and other 
questions. I therefore value your opinion highly. 

From reading your letter, however, I can not escape the conviction 
that you have misunderstood somewhat my position on the tariff ques 
tion. I believe in a protective tariff and voted for the existing law 
I recognize the fact that American industries need protection of this 
kind against materials imported from foreign countries, where produc- 
tion can be carried on much more cheaply than here. My recent criti- 
cism of the tariff, which 1 assume occasioned your letter, was simply 
presenting a viewpoint which is quite general among farmers in the 
West. The farmer is well aware that we have had in the past five 
years the most marvelous prosperity this country has ever known. The 
protective tariff! has been a prime factor in bringing about that pros- 
perity. During this period every linc of business and every industry 
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except agriculture has prospered as never before. The farmer feels 
and | think rightly, that he has not received his fair share of the 
benefits which came from the protective policy. He has contributed 
more than he has reeelved. He simply insists that the protective sys 


tem shall be made effective as to agriculture, so that the price he re 
celives for his surplus on the open world market will not be the con 
trolling factor in determining the price he ts to receive for that por 


tion of his crop which he sells on the domestic market. We find tha 


prices of farm products are below the average price level of other com 
inodities rhis puts the farmer on a lower basis than anybody else 
the ks for equality for agriculture. He wants the same kind of a 
market to sell In that he is obliged to buy in. He does not have it at 


this time, and that is the main reason why farming Is 


other 


to-day paying a 


jess return than any business. My opinion is that farmers wil! 


not be satisfied with the tariff until there is a readjustment 


I was very glad to have you write me, and some day I should be 
pleased to have a chat with you about this and other questions in 
which I know you are interested 


With kindest personal regards¢!I am, 
Very re spectfully, 


ARTHUR 


the 


CAPPER, 
Mr. CROWTHER. Recorp Mr. 


Shaw's reply: 


Then I want to put in 
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brief response 


hasten to reply, first 
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courteous but 
and I 


My 
my 


Carper: Your 
Oth is just 
rial portion: 


Dean SENA 
to letter 
quoting every 

“TI believe in a protective tariff and voted for the existing 
recent criticism was simply presenting a viewpoint which is 


TOR 


the 


very 
of received, 
mat 
You say 


law My 


quite general among the farmers of the West. The farmer is well 
aware that we have had In the last five years the most marvelous pros- 
perity this country has ever seen. Tle feels, and I think rightly, that 
he has not reeeived his fair share of the benefits He simply insists 
t! the protective system shall be made effective as to agriculture, so 
that the price he receives for bis surpiIns on the open world market 
will not be the controlling factor in determining the price he receives 
for the portion he sells in the domestic market. He wants the same 


kind of a market to sell in that he is obliged to buy in.” 

Ar 
buys. 
fertilizer, 


you quite sure? 


Lumber, harness, implements, barbed wire, binding twine, shoes, 
and all building material are on the free list. 
you sure he wants the tariff taken from farm products? 

I know you pardon me, my dear Senator, if I kindly 
that the language of your letter is that of a politician. 
member that I conclusions of statesman. I asked spe- 
cifically what changes you would make, not what misfortunes of over- 
production you have discovered. 

If you will mention a single change in the tariff that will materially 
help the market in which the farmer sells I will contribute $1,000 to 
your next campaign, but if you are statesman enough to do that no one 
will need contribute. 
all kindness I repeat the conclusions of my letter of the 9th. 
You are simply taking leadership in a propaganda of unrest that will, 
as sure as history repeats itself, lead to ruin of business and to dire 
destruction of the only dependable market 


ment, 


will suggest 


asked the a 


In 


have. The hope of agriculture is the industrial pay roll. Touch that 
and you cast a blight on every farm in America, 
Most cordially yours, 


Lestiz M. SHaw. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Is that Senator Capprr’s letter? 
Mr. CROWTHER. No; that is Mr. Shaw’s letter. 
Mr. McKEHOWN. Does not the gentleman believe that if 


we would increase the buying power-——— 
Mr. CROWTHER. 


Mr. OLDFIEPLD. 
ting all of the ! 
Mr. 


As I understand, the gentleman is put- 
ters into the Recorp? 
CROWTHER. Yes; I am putting them all in. 


There ts no tariff on most of the things he | 


I do not yield now, because I desire to put 
these letters in the Recorp. I will indulge in debate later on. | 


I will | 
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Mr. RANKIN. But the “gentleman from Mississippi ” 
would not attack a man unless he were alive. He would not 
wait until he was in his grave to make the attack. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Oh, I appreciate the courage of the 
gentleman, but I know he will not be so unfair as to question 
the good faith and courage of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. TiIncHER]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKrorp]. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentleman of 
the committee, I am just wondering what would be the replies 
which I would receive from the nearly 500 Members of the 
Congress if I should ask each one to tell what each considered 
to be the greatest menace to our national life. Well, I have 
a very definite idea about the proposition and I am _ very 
sure that a large. majority of Congress agree with me. The 
great trouble, though, is not what is believed by Congress, 
but is what Congress is doing in spite of that conviction. We 
believe that the fire we are building will soon become an all- 
consuming conflagration, and yet many of us are toiling with 
all our might to build larger and yet larger this very inferno 
of national destruction. 

I secured time to make this speech, and yet I have several 
times almost persuaded myself that there is no use to argue 
a proposition to which all agree in speeches and yet disagree 
and go absolutely contrary in matter of official conduct. We 
are face to face with a menace to our liberties which will 
ultimately become greater than would be the menace of an 
attempted invasion of our country by all the armies and all 
the navies of all the earth, and yet most of the Members of 
Congress recognizing that menace refuse to oppose it but 
espouse it, encourage it, and engage in a wild stampede in 
support of it. 

I refer to the once gradual, now speedy, usurpation of State 
rights by Congress and to the abject abdication of bureau- 
cerats by Congress of not only the rights so ruthlessly taken 
from the States, but of every right and power ever given to 
Congress by our Federal Constitution. [Applause.] 

It is bad enough to steal the other man’s property, but it is 
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| much worse when it is stolen not because it is needed but for 


Are | 


: | people of the several States. 
You must re- | 


the purpose of destruction. It is bad enough when we take 
from the States that which belongs to the States and the 
But the crime becomes much 
more abominable when we take for the purpose of destroying 
what we take or turn the loot so recently taken over to those 
whom we know will use the property taken for the destruction 
of the very people from whom it was taken. 

If the Congress has reached the place in its existence where 


| it is too timorous to exercise the rights given Congress by the 





not hide anything, as the gentleman sometimes does, and your | 


friend, Mr. Garner, the gentleman from Texas, who made 
a splendid speech for the emergency tariff bill and failed to 
print it in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I never hide anything. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The late Mr. Claude Kitchin ordered 
him not to put that into the Recorp, and he never dared to 
put it in. That was stated by the gentleman from Kansas 
{[Mr. TincieEr]. 

Mr. RANKIN. But the gentleman from Kansas waited 
until Claude Kitchin was dead before making that charge. He 
never made it while Claude Kitehin was alive and was able 
to be on this floor. He waited until he was in his grave before 
he made that charge. 


Mr. CROWTHER. ‘The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tin- 


cHER] has never been challenged as to his good faith, and is 
quite as courageous as the gentleman from Mississippi. 


! 


Constitution, then Congress should not be seeking to deprive 
the States of any additional rights but should be passing back 
to the States whatever rights Congress feels unable to exercise. 


| In no event should Congress be taking from the States rights 


7 : | which Congress does not expect to exercise and which Congress 
the farmer has or ever did | eynects to immediately pass on to bureaus and bureau chiefs. 


The flow of rights and privileges and powers should be from 
Congress back to the States and to the people of the several 
States rather than from the people and the States through 
Congress to bureaucrats. 

This is the people’s Government and not the Government's 
people. Let the people run the Government and this Govern- 
ment will endure—let the Government run the people and our 
Nation will perish. 

The Government should never govern the people. It should 
only be the means by which and through which the people 
govern themselves. 

Congress obtained its powers from the people; and if there 
be any powers which Congress feels too anemic to exercise, 
then those powers should be returned to the people from whom 
they were derived. If any Congressman gets tired of his com- 
mission, let him return it to the people who gave it to him and 
not deliver it to some bureau chief who was not elected by any- 
body. If any Member here does not know what his district 
wants, then how does he expect some bureau chief or some 
underling under that chief who never saw his district to know 
what his people desire. I am willing to assume the responsi- 
bility of representing my people, and when I so far forget my 
duty as to want to pass that blessed privilege on to some 
stranger who happens to be a bureau chief, or an appointee of 
a chief or some political henchman of the party under whom 
the bureau chief was appointed, then I will resign my commis- 
sion and hand it back to the good people who so kindly gave it 
to me. 

I am speaking very plainly about this matter, not for the 
purpose of hurting any one’s feeling but for the purpose, if 
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Nation. 
Mr. Chairman, before 1 came to Congress I saw the trend 
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possible, of preventing us from hurting the people of our | 
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If Congress can not do this, who fs there that ean? Are 


| these Federal buildings and grounds to be dished out te the 


toward centralizing all power here in Washington and feit that | 


too much power was being given to appointive officials and oft- the same as charges are now made in many places and practi- 


times to men who were not even appointed, but only acted as | cally all over the South for recommendations for rural carriers 


| and for appointment as postmaster? 


referees in dealing with the people's rights. 

On the third day of my service here I mentioned this evil and 
used this language: 

The time will come, if the Federal Government continues to encroach 
on the rights of the States to settle their own affairs, when our States 
will need no legislateres, for all our laws will be made here and ad- 
ministered in the Federal courts. Our State and county lines are being 
plotted out. The people of each county are slowly but surely losing 
their rights. The States are gradually becoming States in name only. 


Mr. Chairman, after nearly seven years of service I am more 
and more convinced that the counties of the States are losing 
their rights and the States are losing their rights, but, worse 
than all, Congress is passing all its rights and powers, both 
present and past, as well as prospective, on to individuals who 
are not the choice of the people and who ofttimes are not really 
responsible to anyone. 

We have only to “stop, look, and listen” in Congress and 


out ameng the people to see and hear the awful effects of the 


menace about which I am speaking. 

There are so many invasions of the rights of the States and 
so many surrenders of the rights of the people to the bureaus 
that I will not attempt to list them at present. I do want to 
direct my attack, however, at lump-sum appropriations. I hope 
to speak of some of the other surrenders later. 

More and more Congress is making lump-sum appropriations 
and leaving the distribution of the funds to the bureau or to 
underlings in the bureaus. 
can net determine how the appropriation should be dished out? 


Is it because Congress, or the Members of Congress, wish to | ofttimes gets beyond the control of those acting immediately 


shirk their duty? Is it because the appointees of the bureau 
chief are more efficient or more conscientious than Members of 
Congress? What is the real cause of this desire to pass the 
power to legislate in this respect to bureaus? . 


Why? Is it because the Congress | 


| istration or for the administration’s referee goes around 


Are these privileges and rights passed on to the bureaus in | 


order that they may become spoils? I shudder to ask the ques- 
tion. I do wish that I could think that this dees not enter into 
the proposition. 

It is a dangerous thing to put too much power in the hands 
of too few men. It is impossible for our President, or any or 
all of the Cabinet members, to keep up with these details. It 
sounds like a joke to be delegating power to the President to 
handle the details of dishing out money or patronage, or the 
details of making rules and regulations for the carrying inte 


faithful, as the post offices are dished out? Is there to be 
made a charge for the recommendation for a Federal building, 


If not, why not? Oh, 
what a fine chance this unelected individual will have to get 
fees for recommendations. If the system of making postmaster 
appointments is followed in selecting locations for these Fed- 
eral buildings, then the Republican referees will make the 
recommendations for public buildings, and the referees, of 
course, will not have ti to go to the different connties, and 
some one not even appointed by the department will make the 
collections and report whieh places should be recommended. 
Some may say I am overdrawing the things which will hap 
pen. This is what is happening with the appointments of the 
men to occupy the buildings. Then why not the same rule 
apply as to the building? Then just think what 10 per cent of 
the amount to be spent on a building would run to. 


me 


Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Is that the way the politics of the Sowth ts 
conducted? We do not have anything Itke that in my country. 


Mr. LANKFORD. I am sorry to say that is really the wry 
it is conducted under the present administration. 

Mr. BEGG. Democratic polities you are talking about? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I am talking about Republican polities, 
and let me say that I do not think President Coolidge indorses 
that kind of thing and——— 

Mr. BEGG. ‘Does the gentleman think—— 

Mr. LANKFORD. Wait a minute. I yielded to the gentle- 
man, and I am going to answer the question. I do not think 
that President Coolidge or the Postmaster General indorses that 
kind of thing, but the matter gets beyond their control and 


for the administration. 

It does happen that some one claiming to act for the admin- 
and 
says to the postmaster, “ Your term is about to expire. If you 
put up a certain sum of money, there will be no more examl- 


| nation and you will be appointed without an examination.” 


If he does not put up the money, an examination is called, and 
then the man who is appointed is requested to put up money 
before his recommendation goes in. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I will. 


Mr. BEGG. 1 think the gentleman is making a serious 


| charge. 


effect of any law passed by Congress when Congress admits | 


that nearly 500 Members of the Congress can not do it properly. 
Why shove the responsibility on any one man of doing what 
500 shirk and admit their inability to do properly? 

It matters not whether Congress passes its powers onfo the 
bureaus for the purpose of these powers being used as a part 
and parcel of a spoils system; the facts remain that Congress 
is inviting corruption. Net only is Congress inviting corrup- 
tion, but the cerruption is evident. We see only a small part 
of it. Oceasionally the curtain is lifted, and we get only a 
glimpse of the rottenness of paying political debts with patron- 
age or with other people’s rights or money. We should get 
as far away from the spoils system as possible. Our Presi- 


dent condemned the spoils system in his message, and I would | 


not fear the spoils system very much if all these matters could 
be handled by the President, by the average Cabinet member, 
or by Congressmen, but this is impossible. 

Now what about the proposed bill to appropriate a large 
sum of money to be delivered to the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments to be used by these departments in erecting 
buildings whenever and wherever these departments may de- 


Mr. LANKFORD. I am. 

Mr. BEGG. And I want to ask the centleman, does the zen- 
tleman knew that to be the fact? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I do, or I certainly would not make the 


| statement. 


| 
| 


Mr. BEGG. Has the gentleman turned over the information 
he had to the Department of Justice, the prosecuting depart- 
ment of the Government? That is a Federal offense, and the 
gentleman has his recourse, if he knows that to be the faet. 

Mr. LANKFORD. I understand it is not a Federal offense. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, yes, it is. If the gentleman has looked up 
the statutes passed by this Congress, the gentleman knows it is 
a Federal offense, and I think the gentleman is making a very 
serious charge. 

Mr. LANKFORD. I am making a serious charge. 

Mr. BEGG. And if the gentleman would make that charge 
any place other than on this fioor, the gentleman could be held 
to an accounting. 

Mr. LANKFORD. No; I could not, for I am stating the 
truth. I have called the attention of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to this thing, and it has been called to the attention of the 


termine? There was never a more vicious bill. What is the | Department of Justice, but upon investigation it is found that 
necessity for this kind of a bill? Is Congress incompetent to | ere fs no law to cover this kind of thing when it fs done 


determine where buildings should be built? Is the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds incapacitated to report out 
a bill specifying where buildings should be built, and the 
amount to be expended for each building? Are the various 
Members of Congress unable to determine what should be done 
in each respective district? By what legerdemain can some 
mysterious person, reported to be acting for the Post Office 
Department or the Treasury Department, go to any Member’s 
distriet and determine these questions? The Secretary of the 
Treasury will not do it. The Postmaster General will not do 
it. Neither of these gentlemen could do this if they did 
nothing else and tried tu de all these things. 
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| 


outside of a Federal building by some one who is not an offi- 
cial. They are careful to stay within the law. 

Oh, gentlemen, why do we invite this sort of a spoils situa- 
tion? Why can not we decide for our people just what we want 
them to have? 

It may be insisted by some that the day of the pork-barrel 
system no longer exists. Well, if I am to choose between pork 
and spofis, I will say, “Give me a little more pork.” I much 
prefer a barrel of decent pork rather than a trainload of fly- 
blown beef. 

I much prefer a few Federal buildings to be loeated by 
Congress in each district rather than millions of the people's 
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money to be u 
rule the people without 
The spoilsmen of the past 


CONGRESSLON AL 


ver the people’s permission or vote. 
killed men, women, and children 
in order to rob, plunder, and carry away the spoils, If they 
were caught, they were shot or hanged. To-day the spoilsmen 
without any rob men, women, and children of their 
reputation, which they built up during a lifetime and which 
is their all. They kill innocent men, women, and children and 
drive them to suicide by depriving them of their rights and 
giving the spoils to the so-called victors, and yet the spoilsmen 
of to-day sit in high places and boast of their authority in this 
grand and glorious Government of ours. Many of the common 
people of our filling premature graves because of 
legislation which makes the rich richer and the poor poorer 


excuse 


Nation are 


aud gives to bureaus and individuals the right to dish out 
favors and patronage 
Ah, Mr. Chairman, what are we coming to? Congress is 


stripping the States of all rights, 


ed In a spoils system as pleaseth a few sent to | 


All power is being central- | 


ized here in Washington, and the power of a few men, ap- | 
pointees under a spoils system, is being made tremendous. 

The time is at hand when men who never saw my State, men 
whom my people did not vote for and had no chance to vote | 
for, men not in sympathy with the traditions and American 


impulses of my people, yea, men who do not like my people, hold 
in the hollow of their hands the power to control almost every 
tivity of my people. They can and are destroying the rights, 
liberties, and lives of my people. Talk about free representa- 
tive government! Every centralization of power is a blow at 
liberty and is the undermining of our form of government. 
Every enlargement of the power of men who hold office by 
ypolntment is a weakening of representative government. The 
spoils system inevitably leads to corruption and anarchy. 

Centralize enough power here, carry the spoils system to its 
fullest extent, and give the Executive sufficlent power to en- 
force his decrees and you have the worst Government sinee the 
beginning of the human race. If we are to save this wonderful 
Government which our forefathers gave us let us return to 
the old teachings of the fathers before we shall have lost all. 

[t is said that “ Experience is a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other.” It seems that many people are so wedded 
to the spoils system as to not even be willing to learn in the 
school of experience. The Tea Pot Dome scandal ought 
an awakening of the public and a condemnation 
everything that smells like “ spoils.” 

Is to eventually take from the States and the 
people in the States every vestige of authority to control local 
affairs? Is Congress then to abdicate its right to legislate 
and give to department heads, bureau chiefs, and other ap- 
pointive officials all the right to legislate, and then let these 
officials appointed under a spoils system dish out rules, regula- 
tions, and laws under a spoils system, thus controlling all 
rights of all the people under a system of spoils, rottenness, 
and corruption? 

Is every official of the public soon to be appointed under the 
spoils system, and are those spoilsmen to control every activity 
of this once free people? Are freemen to be cast down and 
spoilsmen to be enthroned? Is liberty a thing of the past, and 
political corruption the present dominating force? 

Is this Nation, which can never know defeat by the armies 
and navies of the world from the outside, to rot unto death of 
political corruption and of the awful poison of the spoilsmen 
on the inside? This Nation can not long endure 
purges itself of every vestige of the corrupt spoils system. The 
American people to-day enjoy probably not over one-tenth of 
the liberty for which our forefathers fought. To what extent 
will Congress go? Will we turn back before it is too late? 

We are working the destruction of our Nation when we con- 
centrate too much power here to be exercised by people not 
elected by the people, but by people holding office, the very com- 
mission to which is tainted with the odor of spoils. We ought 
to leave the people to control their own affairs. We ought to 


canse 


of 


Congress 
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Muy an all-wise God grant unto us here in Congress 
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the 
foresight to see the certain destruction toward which we are 
drifting and the power to turn aside and save all before the 


final hour of doom shall have come. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree}. 

Mr. BE Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
undoubtedly there will be developed in the consideration of this 
bili adverse opinions as to the personnel of the Navy and some 
appropriations regarding the supplies for the Navy, but I want 
to direct the attention of the committee, Members present and 
those not here, to one appropriation carried in this bill on 
which I think it will be impossible to have two opinions. 

I refer to the appropriation, on page 40 of the bill, for Pearl 
Harbor at Hawaii. I was fortunate enough to visit that island 
and that harbor. I want to say to the membership of Congress 
that we must do one of two things—we must either abandon 
the Navy in the Pacifie or we must provide some place for her 
to repair her vessels other than the Pacific coast or the Orient. 

There has never been a battleship built that can travel more 
than 5,000 miles away from its base, fight one day, and return. 
There is no repair base from San Francisco coast clear to the 
Orient. Twenty-five years ago that was not true. The war 
vessel of that time could go into Pearl Harbor and repair, but 
there has been development, improvement, advancement, and 
progress in warships, as in every other line, and a ship to-day 
draws not 25 feet of water, as they did 20 years ago, but draws 
40 feet of water when in a calm sea. If the sea be at all 
rough, the tilt of the waves will probably drive the lower end 


{[ Applause. ] 
The time of the gentleman from Georgia 


I yield 10 minutes to the 


“st 
a\r, 


| of the ship down 4 or 5 feet further. 


to | 


unless it | 


mind our own business and let the people manage their busi- | 


hess 


rights, not for less. We should legislate for people to control 


We should fight for more freedom and greater human | 


their own legitimate activities and not for spoilsmen to domi- | 


nate their every move. There is no one thing that Congress 
or the President can do which will so vitally serve the people 
and so fully guarantee the future safety of this Nation as to 
end for all time the present deplorable and baneful spoils sys- 
tem. Will we act for the right? Will we save our Nation by 
reestablishing not only in name but in fact every principle for 
which our forefathers fought, and which are embodied in our 
Declaration of Independence and in our Constitution, and 
which are placed by the Almighty in the heart of every free 
man? 


That being true, the naval defense in Hawali at this good 
hour is not worth $7. Now, if there is anybody or any class of 
people who can write an insurance policy that the United 
States will never again need a navy, then good business tells 
us to quit appropriating for any navy at all; but if on the other 
hand there is no assurance that in the future at some time we 
may need a navy, no policy is a wise policy that does not 
provide equipment for whatever Navy we furnish with 100 per 
cent opportunity to function. 

The only equipment that will furnish 100 per cent opportunity 
to function for the Pacific Fleet is some place in the Pacific 
Islands where they can go in for repair and rest, and the only 
available spot under the flag of the United States seems to be 
at Pearl Harbor. The estimates that are furnished by the 
committee to-day are that it will cost us nearly $6,000,000. 

I think the committee is to be congratulated, particularly on 
this item, that they have given as a direct appropriation 
$1,000,000, the amount of money the Navy Department feels 
they can use this year, and authorizes an appropriation of 
$4,800,000 at a later date. I believe that Congress in the face 
of the economy program ought immediately to authorize the 
appropriation of as much more money, if any, as is needed to 
make Pearl Harbor big enough and deep enough to house every 
ship in the Pacific Fleet. 

I do not speak for the committee or anyone in the attempt 
to cut down this appropriation at all. I believe no man in 
Congress can go over there, see how far it is from San Fran- 
cisco to Yokohama, and then come back and be against the 
appropriation for a supply base two or three thousand miles 
out into the ocean. Why, any failure it seems to me to make 
the appropriation sufficient to do the thing that is being men- 
tioned would force upon Congress the adoption of a narrow- 
minded policy of saying to the world, particularly in the 
Orient, we are not interested in you at all; we are not inter- 
ested in your affairs at all; and if trouble ever comes in the 
future bring the trouble to the shores of the United States 
and we will meet you there on our own battle ground. 

Why, such a policy as that compels the United States to say 
to the world, “ We are going ta cease to be a world power; 
we are going to adopt provinciulism as our policy.” 

I am quite aware that men may charge me, with my posi- 
tion on this and some other questions that have to do with the 
policy of the United States—I am quite aware of the fact that 


they will charge me as being a junker or a materialist. I 


am not. I challenge any man to cite a single instance where 
the American flag ever went that oppression followed. 

On the contrary, every time the jurisdiction of the United 
States has been extended over any place anywhere, prosperity 
and happiness and progress have followed the planting of that 
flag. [Applause.] If that is to be our policy, and if we are to 


continue that which we have done and not turn around and 
be a crawfish and run backward, we must provide the equip- 
ment to repair and fuel our implements of protection and the 
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machinery that carries with it sovereignty beyond the coast 
line. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Has the gentleman read the report of the 
Navul Affairs Committee which visited Pear! Harbor and made 
a recommendation as to the development of Pearl Harbor and 
the necessary amount of money that would be spent in the 
next five years? 

Mr. BEGG. Iam very sorry to say that I have not read the 
report, but I would be very glad to have the gentleman state 
briefly a synopsis of it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The report recommends the improvement 
of Pearl Harbor. It reecommends altogether probably an ex- 
penditure of some $20,000,000. The Appropriation Committee 
has begun on the matter with an appropriation of nearly 
$6,000,000 in order to straighten out the channel. I imagine 
that by the next year appropriation will be made for the build- 
ing of a sea wall and for the development and dredging of the 
harbor so that it will take care of at least 16 and probably 15 
or all of our battleships in the Pacific. That is the policy that 
has been reported, and I think it will be carried out. 

Mr. GILBERT. And, if the gentleman will permit, regardless 
of our policy in the Orient, the completion of Pearl Harbor 
furnishes a better protection to the west coast of the United 
States than could be furnished by the west coast itself. 

Mr. BEGG. Certainty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more 
to the gentieman from Ohio. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I do not claim to be an author- 
ity, but I am sure that business sense says that $1,000,000 
expended 2,000 miles away from the west coast of the United 
States in establishing protection for the west coast will fur- 
nish more protection than $20,000,000 spent right on the coast. 
|Applause.} I go one step further and say I do not believe 
Pearl Harbor is the only place that the United States ought 
to spend money in improving harbor facilities in Hawaii. One 
hundred and fifty miles away from Honolulu is Hilo, and at 
Hilo all they need is a sea wall completed that is already half 
built, and they will have the finest harbor there that I ever 
saw in my life. We own the Hawaiian Islands, and if trouble 
ever comes, if we leave a natural protection undeveloped and 
insecure, what will prevent the enemy from sailing in 150 
miles away from our base of supplies? A fleet of airplanes 
could carry enough bombs from there in spite of all the de- 
fense that we could offer, if we permit that kind of a policy 
to be established, and could absolutely cripple our whole fleet 
and almost never get on the water. Wither bring the Amer- 
ican flag back home and say to the world that we will never 
go outside ef our own territory to protect commerce, to pro- 
tect business, to protect American lives, or quit the cry of 
imperialism and junkerism and send the money to equip the 
fleet so that it can be as it is intended to be—the police 
power of our great country in the Pacific. I for one will 
vote for just as big an appropriation as is necessary to equip 
our fleet and our Navy and put it on a par with any navy 
in the world, to the fullest extent of the capacity under the 
treaty rights. And again I ask this House, when this com- 
mittee presents its bill, let us not get too alarmed over a 
few hundred personnel. I do not claim to know whether we 
ought to have four or five hundred or ten thousand mere 
or less personnel in the Navy, but I have all the confidence 
in the werld in this subcommittee’s willingness and readiness 
to give us the money to pay all the seamen that can find room 
on all of the boats there are in commission to-day in our 
Navy. [Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Patrrerson]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, I wish to enter my emphatic protest to the summary 
manner in which the subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in charge of the budget for the Navy for the next year 
has decided to practically wipe out the naval air station st 
Lakehurst, N. J. In this bill they actually scrap this $6,000,000 
activity under the guise of economy, before the future policy of 


the Government has been determined regarding the continuance | 


of dirigible airships and their value and use in times of peace 


or war. I have no objection to economy being practiced in the | 


Naval Establishment or in any other branch of the Govern- 
ment, and my observation has been that there is always much 
waste in governmental operation. While this condition may not 
always be avoidable, it seems to me sometimes as if we at- 


tempted to stop leaks at the spigots and made no effort to | 


prevent overflows at the bungholes. Parsimony is not always 
economy, and the closing down of the Lakehurst air station 
would appear to me to be a penny-wise and pound-foolish 
proposition. 
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The committee in its report on this bill says that it costs 
$1,716,500 annually to operate the Lakehurst station and that 
if it is closed down for four years that a saving could be 
effected of $6,866,000. That would be fine if it was true. The 
committee says even if closed down the station would cost 
$128,000 a year. That would be approximately $500,000 for 
four years. At the present time there are about 470 officers 
and enlisted men at the station, and their pay would continue 
whether they were at Lakehurst in the Air Service or were 
transferred to other activities in the Navy. Their pay, I be- 
lieve, amounts to $800,000 a year and for four years would 
aggregate $3,200,000, which would not be saved to the Govern- 
ment. That reduces the contemplated saving of $6,866,000 by 
$3,700,000. The committee admits that the direct saving would 
be but $717,000, and this, I believe, incindes $300,000 annually 
fer helium gas. I am reliably informed that the actual cost of 
the Lakehurst station, exclusive of the pay of officers and men 
and the cost of helium gas, is approximately $417,000 a year, 
and when you deduct the $128,000 estimated cost of the closed 
down upkeep it leaves an actual saving of less than $300,000 a 
year, which the committee suggests could be spent in exper! 
mentation in joining with some commercial activity in con- 
structing a new and smaller type of a metal dirigible that has 
been rather undignifiedly referred to on the floor of this House 
as a “ tin lizzie.” 

I have no particular objection to this experiment being tried, 
provided the required legislative authority cap be secured, but 
1 do object to such an experiment being foisted upon th 
American people at the expense of practically scrapping Lake- 
hurst, where the Government has $6,000,000 invested. The 
Lakehurst plant is the only dirigible station in the United 
States, and Captain Steele, its commandant, says the situation 
is almost ideal. It is located on a tract of land of 1,400 acres, 
of which 500 acres have been cleared, within a short distance of 
the Atlantic coast, and its hangar and mooring mast and other 
equipment are complete in every detail. The ill-fated Shenan- 
doah was constructed there, and it is the new home of the 
German-built Zeppelin and where the latter was christened the 
Los Angeles when taken into our Navy. 

Do you think, gentlemen, that under the circumstances we 
should scrap Lakehurst? Especially in view of the fact that 
the policy of the Navy Department and the Congress hus not 
yet been settled regarding the future of dirigibles and their 
practical value both in peace and war times. In fact, the sub- 
committee on naval appropriations proposes to spend $300,000 
on a small metal airship that is admitted to be an experiment, 
and Chairman Butter, of the Naval Affairs Committee, has a 
bill before Congress proposing the expenditure of $6,000,000 for 
the building of an airship of 5,000,000 eubic feet capacity to 
take the place of the wrecked Shenandoah. And, as the sub- 
committee says in its report: 


Great Britain is now building two 5,000,000 cuble foot airships, and 
we can wait and profit by her experience. 


My God! Does the great United States always have to wait 
and follow in the footsteps of Great Britain? Is it not nearly 
time that Unele Sam should awake and take the initiative 
and the lead in both airship and airplane construction? Must 
we always lag behind and let some other nation show us the 
way and then find ourselves unprepared as we were in the 
memorable days ef but nine short years ago? 

The suggestion has been made to me that as there is talk 
of establishing an airport at Camden that I make an effort to 
secure the removal of the Lakehurst station to Camden so that 
it would be near the aircraft factory maintained at the League 
Island Navy Yard, Philadelphia. This suggestion is too ridicu- 
lous for discussion. In the first place it would cost as much 
| to dismantle and move the Lakehurst station as the latter is 
worth, and to secure a 1,400—or even a 500—acre site in Cam- 
den at the price that real estate is selling there to-day on 
account of the erection of the new Delaware River Bridge wonid 
cost as much as it would to procure a similar site at Miami, 
Fla. From a selfish standpoint, however, the retention of the 
Lakehurst site and the building of a new $6,000,000 dirigible 
there would mean employment for 500 more civilians at Lake- 
hurst and 1,200 more men in the aircraft factory at League 
Island. But that is incidental and should in no way influence 
our judgment as to the wisdom of retaining the Lakehurst 
| station until we decide the question as to whether we are 
going ahead with the building of dirigible airships or reach the 
conclusion that such types of vessels are obsolete or are only 
| good for scouting purposes and therefore are net worth what 
they cost for construction and upkeep. My personal opinion is 
that our fast airplane carriers—ithe Saratoga and Lezington— 
| with a speed of 33 knots at sea in all sorts of weather, and 
‘ each containing a fleet of 100 airplanes, will be more practical 
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tive In case of emergency than a dozen rigid airships 
present ty However, we have seen great improvements 
the war, and it may 
‘ships can be perfected so as to make them 
» dnd value instead of being, as they are now, 
expensive toys. 1 often wonder if this can be 
1 confess I do not know; but if it can be done, 
is certainly worth striving for. 
If we abandon or close the Lakehurst station, we practically 
abandon all attempts to solve the problem of the practicability 


more or less 
brought 
it 
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of the dirigible, and I do not think that Congress wishes to 
ndopt such a course. The new dirigible proposed of 5,000,000 
cubic feet capacity “is estimated to cost between five and six 
million dollars. The testimony before the Naval Affairs Com- 
miittee to-day was that the cost would be but $3,000,000, and 
that it would cost $500,000 to reassemble the present aircraft 
force at Lakehurst if Congress permitted the shutting down of 
that naval air station. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr, Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 


gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLprrenp]. 


Mr. OLDEIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, | hesitate to make this statement, and yet I feel it 
is absolutely necessary. In the Washington Herald of this 
norbing appears the following statement from the Universal 
Service, a reputable newspaper service here in the city of 
Washington 

G. 0. P. WON WAR WITH ITS TARIFF, WILL WOOD SAYS 

Se lh d members of Republican State clubs meeting here 
last night, were told by Representative Witt Woop, of Indiana, chair- 
man of th Republican congressional campaign committee, that the 
Republican Party won the World War. 

The tual work of bringing victory to the Allies rested on the 
United States Steel Corporation, but it was the Republican Party that 
supplied the tariffs that enabled the big steel concern to build up its 
production to a point where it could compete with German steel pro- 

ers, said Wooo 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to defend, not only the Democratic 


Party and those of it who engaged in the war as young men, 
mere than 2,000,000 of them, but as well the Republican young 


men who went to France and helped to win this war. The 
idea that the United States Steel Corporation or the Steel 
Trust won the World War! What a ridiculous statement! 


I wonder what the boys who went to France and the fathers and 
mothers of those boys will think of such a cruel statement? 
At that time it was the greatest business institution in the 
country, and no doubt furnished immense war supplies, and no 
doubt at the same time this great institution made more money 
out of the war than any other institution. My idea has always 
been that young men like the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Bacon] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY] and 
other young men who are now serving in this House as well 


Ss 


or 
oo 


as the 4,000,000 other young men had something to do with 
winning the World War. I have always understood and felt 
that the Red Cross nurse had a great deal to do with it and 


other employees in France and in this country. Therefore, I 
rise to defend all of the people of America against this slander 
on the part of my friend, Woop, when he said that the United 
States Steel Corporation won the World War. It is not the 
first time that the gentleman from Indiana, chairman of the 
Republican national congressional committee, has spoken in 
laudatory terms of the United States Steel Corporation. I re- 
member in the Sixty-seventh Congress he made a speech here 
lasting an hour, and he headed the speech in the Recorp, “A 
Corporation with a Soul,” and then went on to tell what a won- 
derful institution the United States Steel Corporation is. 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman has probably forgotten that this 
Steel Corporation is a constituent of the gentleman from 
Indiana, 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Oh, yes; Gary, Ind., is in the gentleman's 
district, and 1 do not blame him for feeling kindly toward the 
managers of this Steel Corporation, because they probably have 
a great deal to do in electing and keeping the gentleman in 
Congress. 

But 1 do not think he ought to reflect upon all the other 
people of America who played their part and did their bit in 
winning the greatest war in American history or in the history 
of the world. The Underwood tariff law was placed on the 
statute books October 4, 1913, three and one-half years before 
we entered the war. The Fordney-McCumber tariff law was 
placed upon the statute books on September 21, 1922, three and 
a half years after the World War was over. So that is the 
record so far as tariff legislation is concerned. But further- 
more, gentlemen, the United States Steel Corporation can suc- 
cesstully compete in the steel business with any country on the 


face of the earth, and they can do it without any tariff protec- | 
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tion whatsoever, and I have no doubt but that Judge Gary 
would so tell this Congress if he were called upon to do it, 
because they fix the price of steel and steel products in Amer- 
ica, and at that time when the Underwood tariff law was 
placed upon the statute books the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Bethlehem Steel Co., and others were selling their 
product in foreign countries cheaper than they were selling 
them in the United States. Yet my friend Woop—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Can the gentleman yield me two minutes? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. And yet my friend Woop makes political 
speeches on the floor and elsewhere and attributes the success 
of our armies in France to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Now, gentlemen, I have not much time and I think that 
is ali that I have to say on this subject. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will. 

Mr. SCHAFER. And one of the speeches which the gentle- 
man mentions is where he spoke about the exorbitant expendi- 
tures for nose bags, halters, and so forth. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes; that is the same gentleman; also the 
same gentleman who started an investigation about the war 
right in the beginning of the war and did everything he could 
do to hinder the administration. I want you gentlemen to 
remember, and 1 want Mr. Woop to remember, that during the 
World War, so far as the United States was concerned, the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States was one of the greatest men which this or any other 
country has produced, Woodrow Wilson, a Democratic Presi- 
dent. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gentleman realizes that Mr, 
Woop will not stay in heaven if he finds a Democrat there? 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. And will probably never get a chance. 
[Applause and laughter.] I yield back the balance of my 
time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed his time. 

Mr. AYRDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Newson]. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago 
I received a letter from Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the 
Thoroughbred Horse Association of America, a nonprofit or- 
ganization incorporated under the laws of Illinois te aid and 
encourage the breeding, rearing, and use of horses and mules. 

In Mr. Dinsmore’s brief communication the association calls 
attention to the fact that— 


right now, when the whole Nation is concerned with helping farmers 
to secure better market outlets for surplus grains, when the Corn Belt 
is on the warpath, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia have 
proceeded to spill the beans— 


The specific act being the enactment of a traffic regulation 
barring horse-drawn pleasure vehicles from designated streets 
in Washington. It is asserted that this action— 


wholly unwarranted and uncalled for, is doing incalculable damage to 
the sale of horses for city use. 


Concluding, Mr. Dinsmore, whom I have known intimately 
for a number of years, says: 


I feel sure we can count on your prompt cooperation in a matter 
that does materially affect farm markets. 


Mr. Chairman, Missouri is a great horse State, being unex- 
celled in the importance of her horse and mule industry. I 
represent a district where Rex McDonald, Charles Reed, Some- 
times and Always, Peter Pan, Astral King, and many other 
names of horses are household words. 

But in the short time allotted me I shall not restrict my re- 
marks to any one section or State. I prefer to speak for horse 
lovers everywhere. 

The objections voiced against recently enacted traffic regula- 
tions in Washington are just. There is no reason why horse- 
drawn pleasure vehicles should be barred from the streets of 
this city, the Capital of a Nation where the horse has been 
bred and developed as nowhere else in the world. To bar from 
the streets the horse, which, with the possible exception of the 
dog, has long been man’s best friend, is to me unthinkable, 

I am advised that as early as October representatives of the 
horse interests in America filed with the Commissioners in the 
District of Columbia vigorous protests against any regulations 
which would discriminate against horse-drawn and in favor 
of motor-driven vehicles. It is said that not only were such 


proper protests ignored but that the protestants were not even 
favored with a copy of the amended regulations until after press 
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notices heralding the banishment of the horse frof certain 
Washington streets had been sent out 

I am in receipt of another communication, this from Prof. 
E. A. Trowbridge, head of the animal-husbandry department 
of the University of Missouri. This man, teacher and nation- 
allv known judge of horses, feels that somebody has blundered. 
Yes: put in the parlance of the street, “somebody has pulled 
a bone "—probably a jawbone. 

It was with considerable amusement and equal satisfaction that 
I read in Washington papers of how this new traffic rule bar- 
ring horse-drawn pleasure vehicles had been successfully defied 
by the driver of a mule-drawn pleasure vehicle. It should not, 
however. have required the use of a Missouri mule to show 
just how asinine are such regulations, lacking, as they do, 
even the semblance of good horse sense. 

In connection with the regulations, against which horsemen 
protest, I enter no criticism against the makers of cars. 
Frankly, I doubt if they had anything to do with them. Almost 
without exception they have always shown better judgment. 

While this “ horse-senseless”” order goes far toward destroy- 
ing any demand which might here be developed for the best 
horses in America—and the best should be seen on these 
streets, to which the representatives of the nations of the 
world come—and while the indirect effect is certain to be 
hurtful in the matter of sales of top horses, I wish also to 
speak of another side. 

Remembering my first pony, next my first real horse, and 
then a long list of saddlers, including running walkers of the 
“nodding” or plantation type, and harness horses, too, I 
know what the fellowship of a horse means. A horse, while 


developing in the boy less of the mechanical than does the | 


motor car, develops more of the moral. It will be a sad day 
for the youth of Washington if the time comes when horses 
are banished from these streets, Would that it were possible 
to make provision for the children of the Capital to know 
more of animal life. The love of a horse has brought out the 
best in many a boy. 

Let us keep real live horses, pleasure horses if you please, 
on Washington streets, rather than hasten the day when the 
youngster who would learn of horse formation must visit 
the Smithsonian Institution or take note of some of the 
statues on which statesmen or soldiers are shown. Vision, too, 
if you can, when in public places here in Washington, city of 
statues, commanding generals shall be shown, not mounted 
on fiery steeds but seated in luxurious limousines. 

Because I love horses, and while it is somewhat aside from 
the subject, I want just here to protest against some of the 
so-called sport as pictured in the papers. Only last Sunday 


there was shown the picture of a horse which, in making a | 


hazardous jump, had fallen so that it was virtually standing 
on its head when caught by the camera. In the name of sport 
or horsemanship, men who are neither real sports nor good 
horsemen frequently force their mounts over high hurdles or 
hedges, the latter sometimes with a body of water to be 
spanned as an additional handicap. Think of how terrible 
must be the strain on the horse. Such practices, where car- 
ried to excess, should be stopped. Better by far the enforce- 
ment of laws against ervelty to animals than the writing of 
nonsensical regulations to banish the horse from city streets. 

I concede that the motor car has come to stay. But let tt 
never be said that, through foolish and sumptuary legislation, 
the horse has been forced from our streets. Rather let he who 
prefers the magic, the indescribable thrill which comes from 
holding reins over a spirited horse, one with style and speed 
and stamina, enjoy equal rights with the owner of the auto. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Biack]. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I want to write a few pestscripts to the dia- 
bolical Republican correspondence radioed from station GOP 
by the gentleman with the good broadeasting voice, my friend 
from New York [Mr. CrowTHer]. Let me say to the gentleman 
who preceded me, what could you expect for the horse in 
Washington after the President went forth in full array on 
the iron horse? I am glad to see the gentleman from New 
York has at least indicated the true Republican emblem for the 
next Republican campaign—the good old garbage can. Of 
course, they will never use the ash can, in view of the coal 
situation and the President's inaction on it, unless they use it 
for a resting place. [Laughter.] 

History is being made, ail of which will be bofled down and 
blown up in the Republican campaign textbook for 1928. The 
case is being made for a continuance in power of the strange 
combination of Queen Victoria and Captain Kidd who operates 
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from that island of craftiness entirely surrounded by propa 
canda known as the White House. 

It is about time then for a few remarks that might lx 
carried under the title “ Lest we forget” or “Now it can bh 
told.” 

I suppose the leading feature of the Republican ballahoo 
will be “Coolidge and prosperity.” It will have nothing to 
say about Cal’s advice to wear old shoes, old clothes, and to 
use old tires. This theory of economics eventually means a 
country held together by safety pins and patches—Uncle Sam 
dolled up like Joe Jackson, of vaudeville fame. 

Then next will be Coolidge and business—not a line will 
be inserted about him and his submission to the idealized 
money changers of the land. He has turned the country into 
a vast industrial machine, in which he presses the button 
while Dwight Morrow holds his hand. He has degraded the 
people’s Government before the gilded humbuggery of big busi 
ness. He is weak, and because of that the most dangerous man 
who has ever appeared in American polities. 

Then Coolidge and the farmer—this will be one blank page 
and one picture. The picture will show the President playing 
squat-tag with Henry Ford on some ancient sap buckets. 

Then Coolidge and coal—the issue in the next Republican 
national convention will be “ Freeze with Cal” or “Get hot 
with Giff.” But Pinchot has not a chance while Mellon has 
the delegates in Winston’s brief case. The Republican text- 
book will set forth Cal’s message on the question and blame 
Congress for not adopting it. For that paragraph the Congress 
will be entirely made up of Democrats. 

Then will come his glorious Cabinet—and first of all will be 
Hoover. They will tell the people that Hoover cut down the 
price of rubber. Hoover told the congressional rubber com- 
mittee that is trying to stretch around the world that because 
crude rubber dropped last Saturday the country will save two 
hundred and fifty millions. He talks like a filing cabinet with 
a bilious attack. You would believe that all the rubber that 
was to he used In America was bought last Saturday. There 
was not enough spot rubber on hand for two weeks’ consump- 
tion. Any attempt to buy it would have jumped the price. The 
real reason rubber dropped was due to a regular December 
decline in consumption. This Is due to the factories taking 
annual inventories, the holidays, and to the using of the end 
of the year for general repairs. 

The consumption annually drops off about 7,000 tons tn De- 
cember. About 40,000 tons of crude rubber came to America 
and about 30,000 was used in December. In January the estl- 
mated arrivals and consumption are the same. 

Moreover, if Hoover thinks that rubber dropped because of 
his anemic attack on Great Britain, he must also be blamed for 
the increases. To-day rubber advanced to 6 cents a pound in 
spite of Mr. Hoover. Moreover, if he takes credit for the 
low prices, he must be blamed for the high prices. He says 


| the peak price of $1.10 a pound was gouging, but there was 


little buying at that figure—-and yet he estimates a tremendous 
loss to America at that price. To listen to Hoover you would 
think rubber was at $1.10 all during 1925, when it really 
averaged 70 cents. 

Hoover has as much to do with rubber fluctuations as he had 
with the rise and fall of the Roman Empire, the rise and fall 
of the tides, and the rise and fall of the Capitol elevators. 
Rubber was rising and falling when Hoover was dropping his 
“H's” and necking the British lion. 

Now, if Hoover has forced the price of ernde rubber down, 
and crude affects the price of tires, why does he not tell the 
public that his friends who make tires should cut the prices of 
tires? Let them rebate to the public some of thelr uncon- 
scionable profits of the last few years. Why does he not tell 
the American public that the British public buys Amertean 
tires 25 per cent cheaper than Americans? Let him also tell 
the American public that two of the big tire companies which 
bought rubber at 30 cents turned speculators and sold it for 45 
eents, and when they could not buy it cheaper squawked about 
the restriction plan. 

I do not know what the rubber committee will do next, and 
neither does the rubber committee. Last week I suggested to 
one of my New York colleagues that he try to get Mr. Parker 
to take up the coal question. He wrote Parker for a hearing, 
but Parker was as impolite to him as the Corinthians were to 
St. Paul. Probably the committee will investigate the lost 
marriage records of the Fifi Islanders. Why does not Hoover 
have them look into the new rubber exchanges which will run 
rubber up to $5 a pound? Speculative buyers will come in the 
market and the demand will be increased. Rubber will be kept 
out of factories and in the warehouse to furnish markers fn 
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Let Hoover break up this new | freight rates they are now paying by completing our national 


waterway system. Is it bad economy for our Government to 


| Spend the required amount to complete these two great water- 


ways, when it is apparent that additional and cheaper trans- 
portation facilities which they would furnish would save to the 
farmers of this territory every year more than the entire cost 


_ of the improvement? 


I submit to you the following table showing the difference 
between the railroad rates and the barge rates from St. Louis 
to Memphis and New Orleans; also showing the difference be- 
tween the rail and barge rates from New Orleans and Memphis 


| to St. Louis: 


the rubber gambling game. 
threat to the rubber industry and I will join his admirers. 

Now, I want a little credit. Before I made my speech a 
couple of weeks ago the rubber-tire trade was going to raise | 
prices from 10 per cent to 15 per cent. Now they are not. 
They sold $1,200,000,000 worth of tires last year. Pretty near 
a scallion’s wortl Fifteen per cent of these sales figures would 
be about $150,000,000, so this I saved the public in a seven- 
minute speech. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missourl [Mr. MiLtntigAn] 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 10 iinutes, 

tr. MILLIGAN. Mr. Chairman, we have before Congress | 
the important question of completing our national inland 
waterway system. This is most important to the shipper, 
producer, and the consumer of the Nation. It is my opinion 
that Congress should devise a plan for the immediate com- 
pletion of this tem so that our people may reap the benefits 
from such a system. 

In 1910 Congress adopted a project on the Mississippi River 
from Cairo, IIL, to St. Louis, Mo., providing for an 8-foot 
channel; $21,000,000 were to be expended on this work.  Fif- 
teen years have passed and we have actually spent $3,018,156 
for improvement and maintenance and the work, of course, 


has not been completed. Congress also adopted a project on 


the Mississippi River from St. Louis, Mo,, to Minneapolis, 
Minn.. the cost of which was to be $27,000,000, making a 6-foot 
channel Fourteen million five hundred thousand eight hun- 


dred and forty-eight dollars have actually been spent on this 
project on improvements and maintenance and the river can not 
be used because the job has not been finished. The project on 
the Missouri River from Kansas City, Mo., to St. Louis, Mo., 
was adopted in 1912, the cost of which was to be $20,000,000; 
this project was to have been completed in 10 years. This 


period Is now three years past and we have expended 3$8,- | 
118,534 on improvements and maintenance and completed 
about one-third of this work. These projects were adopted 


by Congress but have not been completed because Congress 

has failed to make the proper appropriations for the work. 
There seems to exist a prejudice against these projects in 

some sections of the United States. A prejudice is also held 


by certain gentlemen of this House against the Missouri River | 


project. It is contended that 
that revetment work will not hold. Government engineers who 
know the facts and have been over the ground state that the 


Missourt River can be made a navigable stream by expending | 


the amount estimated by Congress in 1912. 
accompany the Government engineers on an inspection trip on 


its banks are of such a nature | 


| 


I was allowed to | 


the Missourl River from Kansas City to St. Louis in May, | 


1922, and although this work had been neglected for seven 
vears, the Government engineers estimated that 90 per cent of 
this work was intact. That the Missouri River can be made 
navigable is proved by the fact that for 50 years or more 
freight was carried up and down this river. 

I do not get the viewpoint of some gentlemen of this House 
who live in one section of the country and oppose meritorious 
waterway projects in other sections of the country. I feel 
that the Mississippi and Missouri River projects are a part of 
a great national waterway system, and their improvement and 
completion means the completion of this great national system. 


is a sound financial investment that will bring big returns to 
our people. Congress has been dillydallying with this matter 
since 1875, and up to the present time only about two-thirds 
of this system is complete. The people of the Nation are de- 
manding that Congress complete this work begun 50 years ago. 
The people of the Mississippi! and Missouri River Valleys are 
demanding the work begun on these rivers be completed, and 
rightfully so. 

The States embracing this rich and fertile area contain al- 
most 60 per cent of our country’s entire population. These 
people produce 70 per cent of our total agricultural products, 
45 per cent of our manufactured products, and 70 per cent of 
our total exportable products originate in this area. In view 
of these facts, why have not the inhabitants of this vast and 
productive area a just cause? Is it not wise to afford these 
people cheaper and better transportation facilities by improv- 
ing and completing these two great waterways that traverse 
the States that produce 57 per cent of our wheat, 55 per cent 
of our corn, 68 per cent of our oats, 73 per cent of our rye, and 
65 per cent of the barley that is produced in the United States? 

Many bills have been introduced in this Congress with the 
idea of giving relief to the farmers of the Nation, who have 
been facing bankruptcy for the last six years. Congress can 
give some relief by reducing at least 20 per cent the high 
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One barge will carry 75,000 bushels of wheat. A fleet on the 
Mississippi River now consists of six barges and will carry 
from St. Louis to New Orleans 450,000 bushels of wheat. With 
a litthe more work on the river a power boat will be able to 
pull nine barges from St. Louis to New Orleans carrying 
675,000 bushels of wheat, at a saving of $22,275. 

I have not the difference in these rates between Kansas City 
and St. Louis on the Missouri River, but you will find there 
will be a saving of at least 6 cents on every bushel of wheat 
carried. 

If the Missouri River project had been completed last year, 
it would have saved the wheat growers of Kansas $4,488,600 
and the wheat growers of Missouri $1,324,620. This is true, of 
course, of other grains grown in these two great States. 

It is conceded by all who are familiar with the facts that 


| Our railroads can no longer handle our increasing commerce, 


and the only possible solution of the transportation problem is 


| the improvement and completion of our national waterway 
The expenditure of money to complete such a waterway system | 


system. It is conceded by most everyone except those directly 
interested in the railroad business and, of course, a majority 
of the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
freight rates charged by the railroads are too high, especially 
those rates on farm commodities. I had hoped that after the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Hoch resolution by the last Congress, which, 
in fact, directed the Interstate Commerce Commission to reduce 
freight rates, the farmers of the Nation would be relieved of 
some of this burden, but from the press accounts of the hear- 
ings now being held by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Kansas City, Mo., it seems that the commission will run 
true to form and will more than likely inerease rates on farm 
commodities. 

If the Members of this House want to reduce freight rates 
on farm commodities and give the farmer additional transpor- 
tation facilities, they should support a plan for the immediate 
completion of our national waterway system. I am opposed to 
the general proposition of blocs in this House, but this is a 
ease of absolute necessity, and the Members representing this 
vast territory would be justified in forcing action on this mat- 
ter in such a manner. I wish to state to the Members from 


the Mississippi Valley that the people you represent expect 
favorable and immediate action on this matter, and if such 
action is not obtained you will be held responsible by them. 
[Applause.] 
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Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- | 
man from Virginia [Mr. BLAnp}. } 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- | 
nized for 10 minutes. | 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise aud extend my remarks. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the | 
gentleman from Virginia? | 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- | 
mittee, I am in hearty accord with all measures looking to 
the defense of this country from foreign attack. It has been | 
said, and I think truly, that eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty. The vigilance that is ,.enjoined upon us in this | 
maxim is not only vigilance against an enemy abroatl, but it 
is also vigilance against the initiation of vicious and insidious 
policies at home. 
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| inordinate ambition, will wield this power for selfish purposes 


| we uld not submit to a stamp act, however small it might be 
I heartly concur in the statement made by the distinguished 


Representative from Texas [Mr. Connatty] on this floor a | 


short time ago when, in addressing the committee, he said 
that he would not detract from or cast aspersion upon any 
person who held the high position of President of the United 
States. With that I am in hearty accord. But it was thor- 
onghly surprising—yea, more than that, astounding—that a 
few days ago the statement was made in the Senate of the 
United States that the President of the United States, as a 
condition precedent to an appointment to an important posi- 
tion, had demanded that the appointee should tender in ad- 
vance his resignation, duly executed and placed in his hands, 
so that his appointment might be recalled at any time. 

I felt then that there must be some mistake, and I am still 
more surprised when I find to-day in the official organ of the 
administration, the Washington Post, a statement emanating 
from one who appears to be the official spokesman of the White 
House to the effect that— 


Commissions created by Congress and delegated with certain powers 
under the law must be held responsible to the limitations of that par 
ticular law. It is the duty of the President to see that this is done. 


Again, saying that the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its operdtion is exclusively responsible to Congress, the article 
continues : 

There are other commissions, however, which are more sensitive to 
the Executive, and because of this it was said by the White House 
spokesman, the Constitution makes the Executive the head of the ex- 
ecutive branch, and therefore he is responsible for these commissions, 

tecause the President feels his responsibility in this matter in this 
manner it was stated he felt it incumbent upon him to see that these 
particular commissions carry out their work in the manner which is 
prescribed by the law creating them, despite the fact that in many 
instances responsibility seems to be divided. 


In other words, according to the statement of the official 
spokesman of the White House, the President vests himself 
with the responsibility and the power to interpret the law, and 
then before an appointment is made, as a condition precedent 
to the execution of his will and to the execution of his policies, 
demands that there shall be in his hands a resignation to be 
accepted at any time. 

Gentlemen, I respect the present incumbent of the White 
House, and my remarks to-day are not directed to Mr. Coolidge, 
but to the inauguration of a policy that ultimately, by logical 
processes, would mean the subversion of the liberties of this 
country. Think what it would mean, gentlemen, with the vast 
appointing power of the President of the United States if, 
when he came to appoint men to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, he should say to them, “Place in my hands 
your resignation as a condition precedent to your appoint- 
ment.” Think what it would mean if he should say to the 
postmasters of the United States whom he appoints, “ Place 
in my hands your resignation as a condition precedent to your 
appointment.” In the exercise by the President of the power 
to promote officers of the Army and the Navy he wields enor- 
mous power. Consider the dangerous possibilities if, as a 
condition precedent to such appointments, he should require 
resignations in advance to be placed in his hands—in the 
hands of a President seeking dictatorial powers and not one 
who was trying to preserve the liberties of his country; I am 
not now referring to President Coolidge, but I am calling 
attention to the possible menace to this country of such a 
course if such resignations were in the hands of an official 
trying to destroy the liberties of the country. Think what 
enormous power he could acquire for himself throughout the 
entire United States. Who can look into the future and say 
that the time will never come when a President, fired by 





| because it meant ultimately the subversion of the liberties of 
the Colonies, 
Gentlemen, let us -preserve our liberties; let us see to it that 
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and against his country s good? 

Again, gentlemen, consider the individual himself who would 
respond to any such request. | submit that there is not 
a red-blooded American on the floor of this House or 


elsewhere who would not spurn with indignation any idea 


that he was to receive his appointment to office upon the con 
dition that, unless he executed absolutely the will of the 
Executive and interpreted the law in strict accordance with 
the Executive’s idea, his resignation should be at once ac- 
| Applause. | 

Gentlemen, it is a power that is far-reaching. You know 
that just about 150 years ago the forefathers of this country 
rose in rebellion against acts which had their inception in 
burdens that in themselves were not so heavy to be borne, but 
from the first they saw their logical result, and they said they 


cepted, 


no Executive shall inaugurate a policy that in the end may 
mean the establishment of a dictator in these United States. 
I appeal to the President to realize the dangers of the path on 
which he has entered and I implore him not to attempt to pur 
sue that policy any longer. If he does, then let the Congress 
of the United States, in the protection of the liberties of the 
people, say to him, “Thus far shalt thou go but no farther,” 
[Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor). 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman,in view of the 
splendid address delivered to-day by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Breage], expressing his viewpoint with clearness and force, I 
thought I might ask the chairman of the committee if he 
deemed it the part of wisdom to make big expenditures in the 
development of Pearl Harbor and other advanced bases, as 
well as of the Naval Establishment as presently constituted, in 
view of the fact that no determination has been arrived at- 
though the matter is under discussion and agitation—as to 
whether or not the submarine or aviation is to supersede the 
battleship as the principal factor in our Naval Establishment? 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman will remember that the pro- 
gram for the development of Pearl Harbor was approved and 
authorized by this Congress less than a year ago, and that the 
estimates under that authorization came to the Congress. Per- 
sonally, I think we should develop Pearl Harbor, and I think 
we should develop it regardless of the coming, as I hope, of a 
conference for the limitation of armament. It seems to me 
we ought to have a harbor there deeper than 35 feet, which is 
the present depth of a great part of the channel. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The gentleman thinks we 
should continue to devélop the Naval Hstablishment as presently 
constituted, although it has been seriously questioned as to 
whether or not aviation or the submarine or both will not en- 
tirely supersede the battleships and cruisers as the principal 
factors in the Naval Establishment? 

Mr. FRENCH. Well, to the extent recommended by the 
Budget and recommended by your committee to the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Aprtepy]. [Applause.] 

Mr. APPLEBY. Fellow Members of Congress, I wish to 
take this opportunity to thank Mr. Frencu, of the Committee 
on Appropriations, for granting me this opportunity to express 
myself on this important subject known as the Navy appropria- 
tion bill 

Due to the brief time I am allowed I decline to yield to any- 
one. 

Report No. 84, pages 10 and 11, paragraph “ lighter than air,” 
I wish to quote as follows: 


It shows that we have 2 obsolete nonrigid airships and 30 obsolete 
kite balloons. We have but one rigid dirigible, the Los Angeles, built 
in Germany, which came to us under diplomatte negotiations on the 
assurance that it would be devoted to civil purposes. The Navy 
is desirous of building a dirigible larger than the Los Angeles—possibly 
two and one-half or three times as large in gas capacity. If the Con- 
gress should authorize such an airship we are told that it would take 
approximately four years to complete it. 


Reading further from the report as follows: 
The accident to the Shenandoah has not infinenced the view of the 
committee as to the potentialities of rigid airships for commercial and 


naval uses, and it is not proposing that we shall abandon lighter-than- 
air development. 
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In the same paragraph the committee says that the Lake- 
hurst station should be closed down. What would be the use 
of closing the air station down when the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee has not yet decided whether or not another airship is to 
be constructed ; and if constructed, in all probabilities would be 
constructed at Lakehurst. This airship should be constructed 
at Lakehurst, where there are ample facilities, with American 
workmen and using American material. 

In another paragraph in same report 
struction of airship: 


referring to the con- 


It is the 
miitte 


development of an Anierican idea and so far as the com- 


e can find out offers a reasonable chance of success. 


If we do not start to construct another ship of the Shenan- 
doah and war should break out we are without a rigid 
dirigible unless we break our word. Is the American flag 
going to disappear from the dirigible airships? 


type 


Reading further from the report, page 11, second para- 
graph— 
and that in time of war it would be merely the matter of outfitting 
the civillan complement with service uniform. 


To my mind that is a misstatement. J will admit that engi- 
riggers, and radio operators from commercial training 
are suitable, but how about machine gunners, men familiar 
with aerial torpedoes, and men familiar with warfare opera- 
tions of an airship. Where are they going to receive their 


neers, 


training? 

In the naval report I notice there is the same amount ap- 
propriated for the Navy hospital fund as last year. I would 
like to call the attention of the Members of Congress that 


nearly one-fifth of the amount of hospital funds of the Navy 
is raised by deducting 20 cents per month from the compensa- 


tion of each enlisted man every month, and with a Navy 
approximately 82,000 men this fund yields nearly $200,000. 
Why is this discrimination going to continue; why are en- 


listed men paying a direct proportion of cost of operation of 
our own hospital? The Army does not do this. Why con- 
tinue this salary levy longer? 

Reading from the same report: 

We can by Great 
ing two 5,000,000-cubic-foot airships. 


protit tritain’s experience. She is now build- 


Is Great Britain going to be superior to us or any other 
nation in this type of aircraft construction? [Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WarTres]. 

Mr. WATRES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York who addressed the House a few minutes ago on the coal 
situation would seem to make of it a subject for jesting and 
one of politics. I can assure the gentleman that to the people 
of the anthracite regions in Pennsylvania it is neither. 

I wish to say that I am not speaking as the representative in 
any sense of the President or his administration. 

The recommendations of the President contained in his an- 
nual message to Congress, embracing the recommendations of 


the last coal commission, should, I believe, be enacted into 
law. I regret to say, however, that in my opinion these meas- 


ures alone, although they will be helpful generally, will fall 
far short of putting an end to the present anthracite strike 
and preventing future strikes. Of the measures which have 
been proposed for enactment by Congress, I regret that none 
will accomplish that purpose. 

It should be realized that while the district represented by 
the gentleman from New York and the rest of the anthracite- 
consuming portion of the country have not been seriously 
endangered in this strike as in former cases, the present con- 
troversy is an economic disaster appalling in its effect on the 
entire anthracite region of Pennsylvania. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of innocent persons who are not parties to the dispute, 
who appear thus far to have been helpless in their desire for 
a settlement, are facing not merely serious financial loss but 
absolute ruin and bankruptcy. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
question for information? 

Mr. WATRES. Yes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Does the gentleman 
that there ought not to be any legislation? 

Mr. WATRES. If the gentleman will permit, I think my 
position will develop as I go along, 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will say to the gentleman that I will 
be glad to go along with the kind of legislation the gentleman 
thinks would solve the question, because I know it is a serious 
one and that there ought not to be any politics in it. 

Mr. WATRES. I think my statement will explain my 
position, The losses are suffered not merely by those engaged 


take the position 


in the coal business but by every person in the region; the 
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totals up to the present time reach into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Not only is that true; what is worse, 
there is actual suffering from hunger and cold. The chari- 
table organizations are taxed to their utmost to care for the 
most urgent cases. In the city of Scranton the charities are 
well organized. In that city alone a corps of many volunteers 
are assisting the trained staffs; more than a hundred autos 
are required to transport the relief workers; but in spite of all 
this there is said to be misery and wretchedness. 

I assume that it is well understood that the conditions which 
obtain in the anthracite field are entirely different from the 
conditions in the bituminous fields. 

The two interests involved in the production of coal are very 
strongly organized and ejther one has the power to practically 
destroy the industry. he present strike has demonstrated 
that the industry is already doomed unless a way can be found 
to insure an uninterrupted supply of coal for the market at 
reasonable prices. Since April, 1922, more than 25 per cent 
of the time has been consumed either by strike or suspension 
The time has now arrived when the industry can not hope 
to survive if that condition should continue. Consumers have 
of necessity been educating themselves in the use of substitute 
fuels, some of which are cheaper than anthracite. 

The above facts are not cited for the purpose of leading to 
the conclusion that the strength of the miners’ organizations 
should be lessened. I believe thoroughly in labor unionism— 
it is essential to protect and advance the interest of the miners. 
Lives of workmen have been safeguarded, their health pro- 
tected, the wives and children of miners who have been in- 
jured or killed have been provided for through laws which 
were only obtained through the organized strength of the 
unions, 

The important facts to recognize are— 

First. That the essential element of labor is very strongly 
organized that it can not be coerced and that it must be reck- 
oned with whether by the coal operators, a State commission, 
or a Federal administrator. 

Second. Labor must recognize that it can not contravene 
economic laws without bringing dire consequences on itself. 
The supply of anthracite will in the future necessarily be 
maintained without interruption and at a reasonable price, 
else there will be no jobs for labor. 

Third. While, as stated above, there is room for legislation 
which will be helpful to some extent, the fundamental ques- 
tion which must be met and solved is not within the realm 
of legislation—at least Federal legislation—it consists in some 
method being agreed upon between the parties for a settle- 
ment of differences on a thoroughly just and equitable basis 
which need not abrogate the right to strike, but which will 
make resort to strikes unnecessary and undesirable in the eyes 
of the miners themselves. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
on December 7 the President made a farm speech in Chicago. 
It has been referred to several times, and especially its failure 
to be printed in the Recorp, On January 18 I again made 
mention of the fact that while the President had made his 
famous Chicago farm speech many days ago no One on the 
Republican side had seemed to possess the temerity to ask that 
it be inserted in the Recorp. The gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. Trncner], with his usual dramatics and fanfaronade, 
rose in his majesty and asked unanimous consent that it be 
inserted in the Recorp at the conclusion of his speech, and 
there was appropriate applause for this act of bravery by 
the committee on applause at that time. He followed it with 
the statement, “We are not afraid to stand for it.” But I 
notice that in the Recorp following his speech he failed to 
insert the President’s address. Now, the question of having 
that speech inserted in the Recorp is evidently embarrassing to 
the Republican Members of the House, and no doubt it is 
humiliating to the President not to have it inserted. There- 
fore, in order to relieve the embarrassment on the one hand 
and the humiliation on the other, I am going to ask that the 
speech be inserted. 

In doing so I want to disclaim any indorsement of the 
utterances, but am simply extending a courtesy. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be inserted in the Recorp, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have it here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
I insert an address made by the President in Chicago, which is 
as follows: 








{From The Chronicle, December 12, 1925) 


. 
Prestipent Coorrmer Says AGRICULTURE Must REstT ON INDEPENDENT 
Business Basts——OPpros!tion TO GOVERNMENT Price Fixinc—Coop- 
ERATIVE MARKETING SOLUTION OF FARMER’S PROBLEMS 


Before the American Farm Bureau Federation in convention at 
Chicago on December 7, President Coolidge reviewed the position of 
agriculture in the Nation’s affairs and presented his views as to the 
measures “to bring agriculture as a whole back to the same relative 
economic position that it occupied before the war.” The President 
alluded to the fact that “there have been discussions which seem to 
indicate some fear that our agriculture is becoming decadent, that it 
has already reached its highest point, and that, becoming unprofitable, 
it is likely to diminish. Nothing In the appearance of the country or 
of its people as I have traveled over it,” he said, “has seemed to 
indicate any deterioration, nor do I find anything in the farm census 
and reports that warrants this conclusion. Although it is gratifying 
to know,” the President stated, “ that farm conditions as a whole are 
encouraging, yet we ought not to cease our efforts for their constant 
improvement. We can not claim that they have reached perfection 
anywhere, and in too many instances there is still much distress. 
Various suggestions of artificial relief have been made. Production 
has been ample, but prices, compared with the war era, have been 
very much reduced, although they are now considerably improved. 
The proposals made have, therefore, had the purpose of increasing 
prices.” Proposals looking to price fixing and tariff revision in the 
interest of the farmer found no sympathy with the President, who said 
“that one of the methods put forward was to have corporations or- 
ganized through which the Government would directly or indirectly 
fix prices or engage in buying and selling farm produce.” As to this, 
he said: 

“This would be a dangerous undertaking, and as the emergency is 
not so acute, it seems at present to have lost much of its support. 
No matter how it is disguised, the moment the Government engages 
in buying and selling, by thet act it is fixing prices. Moreover, it 
would apparently destroy cooperative associations and all other mar- 
keting machinery, for no one can compete with the Government. 
Ultimately it would end the independence which the farmers of this 
country enjoy as a result of centuries of struggle and prevent the 
exercise of their own judgment and control in cultivating their land 
and marketing their produce. 

“Government control can not be divorced from political control. 
* * * The Government price is not always a high price. Unless 
we fix corresponding prices for other commodities, a high fixed price 
for agriculture would simply stimulate overproduction that would end 
in complete collapse.” 

In disposing of the contention that certain factors “have thonght 
that the tariff rates were unfavorable to the farmer,” the President 
observed : 

“ Protection is a great benefit to agriculture as a whole. The $780,- 
000,000 of agricultural produce imported last year had to pay $260,- 
000,000 for the privilege of coming in to compete with our own farm 
production. If these were admitted free of duty, they would no doubt 
greatly increase in volume, reduce present farm prices, and result in 
much lower standards of living on our farms. We are also exporters 
as well as importers. Protection greatly aids diversification and so 
eliminates an unprofitable surplus. Under our tariff our flax acreage 
has increased from 1,641,000 in 1921 to 3,093,000 in 1925. Much of 
this would otherwise have been devoted to wheat, increasing the surplus 
and further demoralizing that market. The same principle holds in 
relation to sugar, wool, and other agricultural products.” 

In pronouncing his support of the cooperative marketing movement, 
the President declared that “for a more orderly marketing calculated 
to secure a better range of prices the cooperative movement promises the 
greatest success.”” He added: 

“Already they are handling $2,500,000,000 of farm produce, or nearly 
one-fifth of the annual production. ‘The disposition of surplus preduce 
has been discussed. If by this is meant the constant raising of a 
larger supply than is needed, it is difficult to conceive of any remedy 
except reduced production in any such commodity. But there are, of 
course, accidental surpluses due to more favorable weather conditions, 
which are unavoidable and which ought to be managed so that they can 
be spread over a year or two without depressing prices. The initiative 
of the farmers themselves, with such assistance as can be given them by 
the Government without assuming responsibility for business manage- 
ment, through financing and through the cooperative movement, would 
appear to be a wise method of solving this problem. Of course, I 
should be willing to approve any plan that can be devised in accord- 
ance with sound economic principles.” 

The President pointed out that “for financing the farmer we are 
developing the farm-loan and intermediate-credit banks. These have 
put out about $1,200,000,000 of loans at moderate rates to about 
850,000 farmers. In addition, there is the general-banking system, Na- 
tional and State. All of these agencies need to give more informed 


attention to farm needs, They need more energy in administration. 
They should be equipped to supply not only credit but sound business 
advice and the farmers to a much better extent should learn to use 
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all of these facilities.” “To have agriculture worth anything,” he 
observed, “it must rest on an independent business basis. It can net 
at the same time be part private business and part Government bual- 
ness. I believe the Government ought to give it every assistance, but 
it ought to leave it as the support, the benefit, and the business of the 
people.” He continued in part: 

“ With a production influenced by information from the department, 
with adequate storage, supplied with necessary credit and the orderly 
marketing effected through cooperative action, agriculture could be 
placed on a sound and independent business basis. While the Govern- 
ment ought not to undertake to control or direct, it should supplement 
and assist all efforts in this direction. The leaders in the cooperative 
movement, with the advice of the Department of Agriculture, have 
prepared what is believed to be an adequate bill embodying these prin 
ciples, which will be presented to the Congress for enactment. I pro- 
pose actively and energetically to assist the farmers to promote their 
welfare through cooperative marketing. 

“Under the working out of the provisions of this pill the farmers 
would have the active and energetic assistance of the Government in 
meeting the problem of surplus production, Through consultation and 
conference the best experts of the country would be employed as the 
needs require and methods of storage, credit, and marketing would be 
devised. The agencies created would have at their disposal the active 
cooperation of the great organizations of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Federal banking. Their representatives at home 
and abroad would be engaged in locating and supplying domestic and 
foreign markets. The fundamental soundness of this proposal rests 
on the principle that it is helping the farmer to help himself. Already 
the cooperative effort in raisins and other products has met with 
marked success by adopting this plan.” 

The following is the President’s address in full: 

“No one can travel across the vast area that lies between the Alle- 
ghenles and the Rockies without being thoroughly impressed with the 
enormous expansion of American agriculture. Other sections of our 
country, acre for acre, are just as important and just as productive, 
but it is in this region that the cultivation of the land holds its most 
dominant position. It is to serve the farmers of this great open coun- 
try that teeming cities have arisen, great stretches of navigation have 
been opened, a mighty network of railways has been constructed, a 
fast-increasing Mileage of highways has been laid out, and modern 
inventions have stretched their lines of communication among al! the 
various communities and into nearly every home. Agriculture holds a 
position in this country that it was never before able to secure any- 
where else on earth, 

“It is the development which has taken place within this area, 
mostly within the last 75 years, which has given agriculture a new 
standing in the world. By bringing the tillage of the soll under a 
new technique it has given to the people on the farm a new relation- 
ship to commerce, industry, and society. The ownership of land has 
always been a mark of privilege and distinction, but in other times and 
places the laborious effort of farming, the hard work of cultivating the 
soil—which was done almost entirely by hand—the comparative isola- 
tion of rural existence was traditionally an unattractive life assigned 
to the serf and the uncultured peasant. It still partakes of that 
nature in most countries. 

“ But in America the farm has long since ceased to be associated 
with a mode of life that could be called rustic. It has become a 
great industrial enterprise, requiring a broad knowledge in its man- 
agement, a technical skill in its labor, intricate machinery in its 
processes, and trained merchandising in its marketings. Agriculture 
in America has been raised to the rank of a profession. It does not 
draw any artificial support from industry or from the Government. It 
rests squarely on a foundation of its own. It is independent. 

“The place which agriculture holds to-day in this country, superior 
to that which it ever held before in time of peace in this or any other 
land, is by reason of its very eminence one of Increasing exactions and 
difficulties. It does not require much talent or any great foresight to 
live on an inferior scale, limited and impoverished, nor does it evoke 
much eulogy, but to maintain freedom and independence, to rise in the 
economic scale to the ownership and profitable management of a great 
property amid all perils of our competitive life requires a high degree 
of industry .and ability. Those who achieve that position In a com- 
munity will always be entitled to the highest commendation. Whatever 
other obstacles the American people have had to meet and overcome, 
of every station in life, they have never permitted themselves to he 
hampered by a condition of dependence. As what they have had was 
secured not by favor or by bounty but by their own efforts, no one else 
has had any power to deprive them of ft. Unencumbered by any special 
artificial support, they have stood secure on their own foundation. 
America is not without a true nobility, but it is not supported by 
privilege. It rests on worth, 

“It is our farm life that is particularly representative of this stand- 
ard of American citizenship. It is made up of many different types 
and races; it includes many different modes of thought and livine. 
Stretching from the North, with its months of frost, to the Gulf, with 
its perpetual summer, it embraces a wide variety of production. But 
it ig all a partaker of the same high measure of achievement and char- 
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acter, It rises In {ts Importance above the products of the land an4 
puts a stamp of its own upon the quality of our people. It is not 
merely for a supply of food that we look to the farms, but as a never- 
failing source, if others become exhausted, from which we can always 
replenish the manhoed and womanhood of the Nation. It is for this 
reason that our whole country entertains the greatest solicitude for the 
we ¢ of the people who make up our agricultural population. The | 
lmportan of their continued success and progress can not be over- 
‘ m ‘ It affects not only the material prosperity but re aches | 
! 1 it into the moral and spiritual life of America. 

t was the people of this stamp and character who were mainly 

| in founding American institutions. It was well on into 

t n nth century before the great industrial development of our 
n. In the old days there were some professional men and 

! re the clergy who exercised in a high degree an inspired leader- 
nly in the religious and educational but to a marked extent in 

p life of thelr day. But the people were of the farm. Their 

i eal from the sotl. Their sturdy industry, their determination 

ted in no small part from their occupation and mode of 

lif Wherever there is a farm there is the greatest opportunity of 

1 true home It was the loyalty and perseverance bred of the home 

life of \ ican farmer that supported Washington through seven 

f conflict and proyided the necessary self-restraint to translate 

hil i n the abiding Institutions of freedom. It is the spirit of 
those homes that our country must forever cherish. 

j the gratitude of America and I think of the whole world is due 
1ot « to ‘the embattled farmers” who stood at Concord Bridge and | 

red t hot heard round the world,’ but to those tillers of the soil 
f tl ‘ prairie States, prophets and pioneers of freedom, who rose 

power in time to make it possible for Lincoln to save the Union, and | 
orm improved, and well-equipped agriculture of our | 
0 ich, while giving generously of their own manhood and | 

1 i, put forth those stupendoas efforts which provided food, cot- | 
t aud other materials that turned the tide for the cause of | 
liber he Great War. 

“% existence of this superb power, both of resources and of peo- 

\ » has i home in the great open country, that has made | 
I t only the independence and freedom of our own land and 
t} i n of liberty throughout the world, but has furnished the | 
f m on which has been built the great expansion in the indus- | 
t 1 and ymmercial life of the Nation. Our statesmanship can be | 
dedi i to no more worthy purpose than the perpetuation of this high | 

indard of American farm life 

Ali of ese I ts would appear to lead to the inevitable conclu- 

n that to a very 1 ‘e extent the underlying support to the strength | 
and cl t and greatness of America has been furnished by the | 
strengt) and character and greatness of its agriculture. Our country 
has been d yped under the influence of a new spirit. In the early | 
beginnings of organized society the main form of wealth which was 
plentiful consisted of land. It was almost the sole source of pro- | 
duction Always in theory, and usually in practice, all land belonged | 
to tl { \ It was the custom for the ruler to bestow upon his 
I iners not only landed estates but to provide in addition the serfs, 
who were attached to the soil, in order that they might supply | 
the necessary labor for its productivity. The workers in the field | 
were held in servitude, while their masters usually lived away from } 
the } i, sometimes in their castles, sometimes in towns and cities. 

' was the established condition all over the Old World. The | 
posit f ti ountry thus became stationary. It was in the cities | 
and towns, where opportunity came for exchange of ideas and eda- 
cational advancement, that there started that progress toward free 
dom and self-government which marked the beginning of the modern 
ige, Tl importance of the cities and towns became predominant. 
ven after freedom was granted to the serfs, the tillers of the soil 
never became a great influence, Their interests were always subordl- 


nated to the stronger, more aggressive life of the industrial population 
the 


and of ruling classes. 


‘But America never fully came under this blighting influence. It 
was a ciferent type of individual that formed the great bulk of our 


early settlers. They gained their livellhood by cultivating the soil, 
but there was no large and overmastering city or industrial popula- 


tion The expansion of our country down to almost as late as 1880 
was an agricultural expansion. A large majority of our inhabitants 
were engaged in that occupation. They not only tilled the soil but 
they owned it. They not only directed the Government but they 
made it, The fertile lands and generous homestead laws under Amer!l- 
can institutions all worked together to produce an entirely new 
position of place and power for agriculture. When there was added 


to this the marvelous inventions of farm machinery which have come 





ucts requiring foreign markets we began to reach something like a | 


into modern life, ft made it possible to establish here the first agri- 
cultural empire which did not rest upon an oppressed peasantry. 
This was a stupendous achievement, 

‘Following this came the vast business growth which brought 
great changes. The tewn and industrial population for the first time 
began to exeeed that of the farms, From the surplus of food prod- 


| find 
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balance between domestic production and consumption. Before 1910, 
so wise a man as James ff. Hill expressed the opinion that in the 
near future we should be importers of wheat. 
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WAR'S EFFECT ON PRODUCTION 

Mr. Hill! might have been 
The enormous demand 
which s0 stimulated 
a new record in amount and value. Without this service 
undoubtedly would have prevailed over wide areas. This 
resulted in a great inflation and in an overproduction, reaching its 
summit in 1919, which was followed by the inevitable deflation of 
i920 and 1921. The best economic authority tells us this was in- 
evitable, Whether it was or not, it came. It afflicted both agricul- 
ture and industry, The values of manufacturing plants and their 
stocks on hand went down, their orders were canceled, their opera- 
tions ceased, and the buying capacity of their wage earners being 
greatly reduced, the consumption of food products declined, causing 


* Under 
the World 
brought 
reached 
famine 


normal 
War 


conditions 
intervened, 
the high prices 


correct, but 
from abroad 
production that it 


a fall in prices that reached back to the farm. The resulting losses 
have never been fully recovered either in industry or. agriculture, 


but starting from the low point of 1920 and 1921 both have made 
progress and from every indication appear to be entering an era of 
prosperity, 

“It has seemed to me desirable to consider thus briefly the develop- 
ment of our American agriculture, in order that by a better under- 
standing of the method of its progress and the position it now holds 
we may better comprehend its needs and better estimate what the 
future promises for it. Hveryone knows that the farmer, who is 
often least able to bear it, went through the most drastic deflation. 
Considered as a whole, his position has steadily improved since 192 
I do not mean that land values or prices have reached their former 
level. What was not to be expected. But I do mean that, generally 
speaking, the present business of farming as a whole is beginning 
to be profitable. Of course, there are exceptions to be made of 
localities, individuals, and crops. Some people would grow poor on 
a mountain of gold, while others would make a good living on a 
rock. We can not bend our course to meet the exceptions; we must 
treat agriculture as a whole, and if, as a whole, it can be placed in a 
prosperous condition, the exceptions will tend to eliminate themselves. 

* There have been discussions which seem to indicate some fear that 
our agriculture is becoming decadent, that it has already reached its 
highest point, and that, becoming uaprofitable, it is likely to diminish. 
Nothing in the appearance of the country or of its people as I have 
traveled over it has seemed to indicate any deterioration, nor do I 
anything in the farm census and reports that warrants this 
conclusion, 

“It is true that there is an increasing interchange of population 
between the city and the country. With the coming of the automobile 
many of the city people are moving out into the country, and with the 
increasing use of machinery some of those formerly employed on the 
farm have been released for employment in the industries. For the 
past 15 years urban population has been increasing, while farm popu- 
lation and the number of farms have slightly decreased. This has 
reversed the condition that existed before that period. But this is only 
a part of the story. 

“The real question is not the numbers employed but the amount of 
production. If that should appear to be inadequate to meet our re- 
quirements for food and raw materials, if the morale of the farmers 
should be breaking down, the situation might be serious. Such does 
not appear to be the fact. In intelligence, in education, in the general 
standards of living farm life was never so well equipped as it is to-day. 
In the past 45 years, which roughly marks our great industrial devel- 
opment, the index number of production rose from 100 to 237, while 
that for population is estimated to be but 226. Production has outrun 
population, according to the statistics of the Harvard Service. While 
the number of farms and people engaged in farming was slightly less 
in 1924 than in 1910, preduction in 1922 and 1924 was 15 per cent 
greater than in 1910. Fewer people but more production means each 
person on the farm will receive more. 


PRODUCTION IMPORTANT TO FARMER 


“It is not only production, however, but price that is important to 
the farmer. The value of his produce for 1924, excluding crops fed 
to animals, was about $12,136,000,000. The estimates for the present 
year are about the same. This compares with $3,549,000,000 in 1909. 
According to estimates the number of people on farms in 1924 was 
about 10 per cent greater than in 1900. The amount of money 
received was about 350 per cent greater. But as the general price 
level of all commodities had greatly advanced, measured in purchasing 
power, the amount received was only about 90 per cent greater. 


AND PRICE 


This means that 110 per cent of people engaged ia agriculture received 
190 per cent more in 1924 than they did in 1900. 

“While it is true that there was a great decline in farm prices 
in 1920 and 1921, and an even greater decline in the purchasing power 
of farm produce compared with other commodities, yet since that 
time farm prices have risen more rapidly than other commodities, 
so that the purchasing power of farm produce has risen also. The 
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tendency appears to be to bring agriculture as a whole back to the 
relative economic pesition that it oceupied before the war. 


same 


While general production, prices, and living conditions on the farm are | 
improving, there is little ground for fear that agriculture is becoming | farmer on account of the tariff is only beween 2 
decadent; yet some areas are still depressed; debts and taxes still | 


remain. 
“ Although it Is gratifying to know that farm conditions as a whole 
are encouraging, yet we ought not to cease our efforts for their con- 


<tant imprevement. We ean not claim that they have reached per 
fection anywhere, and in too many instances there is still much 
distress. Various suggestions of artificlal relief have been made. Pro- 


duetion has been ample, but prices compared with the war era have 
been very much reduced, although they are now considerably improved. 
the made hbave, therefore, had the purpose of increasing 
I rices,. 


proposals 


OPPOSITION TO PRICE FIXING 


“One of the methods by which this has been sought, though put for- 
ward chiefly as an emergency measure as I understand from its propo- 
was to have corporations organized through which the Govern- 
ment would directly or Indirectly fix prices or engage in buying and 
selling farm produce. This would be a dangerous undertaking; and as 
the emergency is not so acute, it seems at present to have lost much of 
fs support. No matter how it is disguised, the moment the Govern 
ment engages in buying and selling, by that act it is fixing prices 


nents, 


Moreover, it would apparently destroy cooperative associations and all | 


other marketing machinery, for no one can compete with the Goyera- 
meut. Ultimately it would end the independence which the farmers of 
this country enjoy as a result of centuries of struggle and prevent the 
exercise of their own judgment and control in cultivating their land and 
marketing their produce. 

“Government control can not be diverced from political contre. 
The overwhelming interest of the eonsumer, not the smaller interest of 
the producer, would be sure to dominate in the end. I am reliably 
informed that the secretary of agriculture of a great foreign power has 
recently fixed the wages of farm labor in his country at less than 85 
per week, The Government price is net always a high price. Unless 
we fix corresponding prices for other commodities, a high fixed price 
for agriculture would simply stimulate overproduction that would end 
n complete collapse. However attractive this proposal was at first 
thought, careful consideration of it has led to much opposition on the 
part of the farmers. They realize that even the United States Govern- 
ment is not strong enough, either directly or indirectly, to fix prices 
which would constantly guarantee suceess. They are opposed to sub- 
mitting themselves to the control of a great Govermment bureaucracy. 
They prefer the sound policy of maintaining their freedom and their 
own initiative as individuals or to limit them only as they voluntarily 
orm group associations. They do not wish to put the Government inte 
the farming business, 


PROPOSAL FOR TARIFF REVISION 


“Others have thought that the tariff rates were unfavorable to the 
farmer. If this should be a fact, it ought to be corrected. Let us 
examine our imports. Last year their gross value was $3,610,000,000, 
but $2,080,000,000, or 57,4 per cent, came in wholly free of duty. 
This free list was constructed especially to favor the farmer, and 
ontains more than 50 articles which he purchases, like fertilizer, 
leather harnesses, farm machinery, coffee, binder twine, barbed wire, 
and gasoline. 

Of the $1,530,000,000 of goods paying imports $780,000,000 was 
ipon agricultural products, levied solely to protect the farmer, in- 
cluding animal and dairy products, grain, fax, wool, sugar, nuts, 
citrus fruits, and many others. If any farmer wants to get an 
aceurate and full list of his products which are protected and his 
purchases which come in free, let him go to his public library and 
consult Official Document No. 33, comparing the last three tariff acts. 
Thus 80 per cent of our imports either come in free or pay a duty to 
protect the farmer. This must be further increased by $250,000,000 
more of imported luxuries like diamonds, fine rugs, silks, cut glass, 
jewelry, and mahogany. These items can not affect the prosperity of 
the farmer. This brings the total of imports up to 88 per cent, which 
are either free, or luxuries, or protected to help the farmer, and leaves 
only 12 per cent of our imperts upon which the agricultural industry 
pays any part of the tariff. 


SAYS FARMERS PAY LITTLE DUTY 


“ But, on the other band, our industrial and city population pays 
the tariff on the $780,000,000 worth of agricultural imports and alse 
participates in the $500,000,000 worth of imports outside of luxuries. 
While the farmer pays part of the duties on 12 per cent of our im- 


perts which do not benefit him, industry and commerce pay part ef the 


duty on 36 per cent ef the imports which do not benefit them. 
“ But if we take all that the farmer buys for his househeld and farm 
operation and subtract from it articles dutiable to protect the farmer, 


the free list, and luxuries, we should have left less than 10 per cent 


of his expenditures. 
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increased cost which t= adverse te the farmer 
Admitting that the price of these purchases is increased by the full 
amount of the duty, this means that 


the total adverse cost to the 


per cent and 3 per 
cent of his purchases. 

“ Many economists consider that even this calculation as to the con 
tribution of our farmers to the tariff ts overestimated. As their ex 
penditures include many ttems for labor and service on which 
is no duty, the proportion of total expenditure on dutiable articles 
outside the three lists above mentioned is not 10 per cent, but only 
8 per cent or 4 per cent of his total expenditures. Thus, even assum 
ing that the farmer pays tariff on this ratio of goods, his expenditures 
would only be increased by one-third of 8 per cent or 4 | 
not over 1% per cent. 

“On the other side, protection is a great benefit te agriculture as 
a whole. The $780,000,000 of agricultural produce imported last year 
had to pay $260,000,000 for the privilege of coming in to compete with 
our own farm production. If these were admitted free of duty, they 
would no doubt greatly increase in volume, reduce present farm prices, 
and result in much lower standards of living on our farms. We 
also exporters as well as importers. Protection greatly aids diversi 
fication and so eliminates an unprofitable surplus. Under our tariff 
our flax acreage has increased from 1,641,000 In 1921 to 3,093,000 in 
1925. Much of this would otherwise have been devoted to wheat, in 
creasing the surplus and further demoralizing that market. The same 
principle holds im relation te sugar, wool, and other agricultural! prod 
ucts. 


“It has been thought that protection does not help agricultural 
products. Any study of dairy products, flax, wool, and the many other 
commodities, will demonstrate that it does. Even wheat, where we are 
exporters, shows its effect. If we take Buffalo, to secure a point of com 
mon contact, American No. 1 dark northern is 25 cents to 34 cents higher 
than Canadian. No. 2 dark, hard winter is 37 cents to 42 cents higher, 
and No. 2 red would be 45 cents to 46 cents higher. Contract wheat 
for future delivery in Chicago has been usually as hich as future de- 
liveries in Liverpool, although the difference in freight is about 20 
cents a bushel, which means that our wheat is now about that much 
above world price levels. The question is complicated with different 
grades ang qualities, some of which do not show the same differences. 

“ But the largest benefits accruimg to the farmer come from supply- 
ing him with home markets. What the farmer raises must either be 
seld at heme or sent abroad. Our per capita consumption of butter, 
sugar, meats, eggs, milk, and tobaeco is far above those of foreign 
countries. When the depression of 1920 came and 5,000,000 of our 
wage earners were unemployed, their consumption of the more expen 
sive agricultural supplies, such as animal products, fell 18 per cent 
below what it had been before and what it became again when em 
ployment increased. This was more than the amount of our exports. 
Prosperity in our Industries is of more value to the farmer than the 
whole export market for foodstuffs. Protection has contributed in our 
country to making employment plentiful with the highest wages and 
highest standards of living In the world, which is of tnestimablk 
fit to both our agricultural and industrial population. General eco- 
nomic stability is of the utmost importance to the farmer, and a de- 
pression in Industry with the aftendant unemployment would do the 
farmer an incalculable injury. 


there 


rr cent, or 


are 


bene- 


COOPBRATIVE MOVEMENT PROMISES GREATEST SUCCESS 


“If the price fixing and tariff revision do not seem to be helpful 
there are other proposals that do promise improvements. 
ing the farmer we are developing the farm loan and intermediate 
credit banks. These have put out about $1,200,000,000 of loans at 
moderate rates to about 350,000 farmers. In addition there is the 
general banking system, national and State. All of these agencies 
need to give more informed attention to farm needs. They need 
more energy in administration. They should be equipped to supply 
net only credit but sound business advice and the farmers to a much 
better extent should learn to use all these facilities. 

“For a more orderly marketing calculated to secure a better range 
of prices the cooperative movement promises the greatest success. 
Already they are handling $2,500,000,000 of farm produce, or nearly 
one-fifth of the annual production. The disposition of surplus prod- 
uce has been discussed. If by this is meant the constant raising of 
a larger supply than is needed, it is dificult to conceive of any 
remedy except reduced production In any such commodity. But there 
are, of course, accidental) surpluses due to nrore favorable weather 
conditions, which are unavoldable and which ought to be managed 
so that they can be spread over a year or two without depressing 
prices. The initiative of the farmers themselves, with such aassist- 
ance as can be given them by the Government witheut assuming 
responsibility for business management, through financing and through 
the cooperative movement, would appear to be a wise method of solv- 
ing this problem. Of course, I should be willing to approve any 
plan that cam be devised in aceordance with seund economic prin- 


Por financ- 


This means that less than 10 per cent of farm | ciples. 
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AGRICULTURE MUST REST ON INDEPENDENT BASIS | 
“To have agriculture worth anything it must rest on an independ- | 
ent business basis, It can not at the same time be part private busi- 
ness and part Government business. I believe the Government ought 
to give it every assistance, but it ought to leave it as the support, 
the benefit, and the business of the people. The interest which the | 
National Government takes in agriculture is manifest by an appro- | 
priation of about $140,000,000 a year, which is nearly one-fifth of | 
our total expenditure, exclusive of the Post Office, prior to the war. 
I do not need to recount what is being done for education, and good | 
roads, for opening up our waterways, or the enormous activities of | 
the Department of Agriculture, which reach to almost every farmer 
in the land 
BRILL TO PROMOTE COOPERATIVE MARKETING 
“The most important development of late years has been the co- 


movement 


nt, 


operative With the economic information furnished by the 


departm which was of such great valne to the hog and potato in- 


dustri for the last year or two, with better warehouse and storage 
facilities and a better credit structure, much can be done to take care | 
of the ordinary surplus. With a production influenced by information 
from the department, with adequate storage, supplied with 


credit, and the orderly marketing effected through cooperative action, 


necessary | 


agriculture could be placed on a sound and {ndependent business basts. | 


While the Government ought not 
should supplement and assist all efforts In this direction, 


to undertake to control or direct, it | 
The leaders | 


in the cooperative movement, with the advice of the Department | 
of Agriculture, have prepared what is believed to be an adequate bill | 
embodying these principles which will be presented to the Congress 
for enactment, I propose actively and energetically to assist the 
farmers to promote their welfare through cooperative marketing, 


“tinder the working out of the provisions of this bill the 
would have the active and energetic assistance of the Government 
meeting the problem of surplus production. 


in 
Through consultation and 
conference the best experts of the country would be employed as the 
needs require and methods of storage, credit, and marketing would be 
devised. The agencies created would have at their disposal the active 
cooperation of the great organizations of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, and Federal banking. Their representatives at home 
and abroad would be engaged in locating and supplying domgstic and 
foreign markets. The fundamental soundness of this proposal rests on 
the principle that it is helping the farmer to help himself. Already 
the effort in raisins and products met with 
marked success by adopting this plan. 


Commerce, 


cooperative other has 


COURSE OF FARM PRICES 
“Tt would be a great mistake to underestimate the difficulties under 
which the farmers labor. They are entitled to all the sympathy and 


help which the Government can give them. 
entitled consider the encouraging their 
Human their side. We are all consumers of food. The 
prosperous we become, the more we consume of the higher-priced 
products 


of 


But I feel 


features of 


they are also 
to 
nature is on 
more 
industrial prices. In the period from 1820 to 1860 there was a 
general rise of all commodities, but farm prices increased about 50 per 
more than other After the Civil War, from the 
to 1896, decline in all commodities, but farm 
lined less, so that their purchasing power actually increased. 
1S96 to 1913, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
index number of farm prices rose 82 per cent, while that of other prices 
but per cent. It was this great increase in the price of food 
products which brought about the complaint and discussion of the high 
cost of living, which everyone will recall became acute about 
a problem of econemic adjustment unsolved when 
War began. 


cent commodities, 


soventios there was a 


prices de 
From 


rose oF 


and remained 
World 
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food are increasing much faster than present farm productivity. 
future of agriculture looks to be exceedingly secure. 

“The real wealth of our country, its productive capacity, its great 
manufacturing plants, its far-reaching railroad system, its mighiy 
commerce, and its agriculture did not come into being all at once, but 
is the result of a vast multitude of small increments brought about 
by long, slow, and laborious toil. Whatever a few individuals may do, 
the Nation as a whole and its great subdivisions of industry, trans- 
portation, commerce, and agriculture can increase by no other method 
The percentage of yearly returns upon all the property of this country 
is low, but in the aggregate it is a stupendous sum. Unless all past 
experience is to be disregarded, notwithstanding Its present embarrass- 
ments, agriculture as a whole should lead industry in future prosperity. 

“In all our economic discussions we must remember that we can 
not stop with the mere acquisition of wealth. The- ultimate resuit 
to be desired ts not the making of money but the making of peopic 
Industry, thrift, and self-control are not sought because they create 
wealth, but because they create character. These are the prime prod- 
ucts of the farm. We who have seen it and lived it, we know. 

“It is this life that the Nation Is so solicitous to maintain and im- 
prove. It dwells in the open country, among the hills and valleys, 
and over the great plains, in the unobstructed light of the sun, and 
under the glimmer of the stars. It brings its inhabitants into an 
intimate and true relation to nature, where they can live in harmony 
with the great purpose. It has been the life of freedom and inde 
pendence, of religious convictions and abiding character. In its 
past it has made and saved America and helped rescue the world. Iu 
its future it holds the supreme promise of human progress.” 


Mr. FRENCH. 


The 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


| do now rise. 


farmers | 


situation. | 


In the past farm prices have always tended to get the better | 


1911, | 
the | 


“ With the coming of the great conflict an entire transformation took | 


place. 
There was a great temptation to expand. Farmers bought more land 
at very bigh prices. Then came the terrible world depression which 
left many involved in great debts and everybody with shrunken land 
values. Farm produce decreased in price faster than other commodi- 
These debts and shrunken values still remain as a great burden. 
On top of them are the war taxes, which the Nation has greatly re- 
duced, but which the local communities still tend to increase. 

“It is this burden which is causing distress, but history Is again 
showing signs of repeating itself. In 1921 the price of farm produce 
reached its low point. According to the Department of Agriculture, 
however, the end of this four-year period sees the price of farm 
products substantially imereased. Much of the debts and taxes re- 
main, but with the prices now received the present business of farm- 
ing is very much improved. 

“TI believe that the past history of the relative trend of prices be 


ties. 


The price of all commodities rose and the price of land rose. | 


iween farm products and other commodities is of tremendous signif- | 


cance. The surplus lands of the country are exhausted. 
trial population is outstripping the farm population. Manufacturing 
is expanding. These must come to the farmers for their food and 


their raw materials. While we can produce more, the markets for 


The indus- 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Leuteacu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7554) making appropriations for the Navy Department, and 
had come to no resolution thereon, 


PROHIBITION ACT 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter 
to General Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and 
his reply thereto in relation to his interpretation of section 20 
of the national prohibition act. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL ef Maryland. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous 
consent given me by the House, I file herewith a letter of in- 
quiry from me to Gen. Lincoln C, Andrews, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and his ruling on the subject of the inter- 
pretation of section 29, national prohibition act, on the subject 
of cider and homemade wine. On November 25, 1925, I wrote 
to General Andrews as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITep States, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., November 25, 1925. 
Brig. Gen. Lincoun C. ANDREWS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

Str: Under the caption “Dry Czar Forbids Home Wine Making,” 
the statement is made in a Washington newspaper of this morning 
“all manufacture of wine in the home is prohibited by Gen. Lincoln 
Cc. Andrews, of the Treasury, in charge of prohibition enforcement.” 
Your recent order is then quoted as follows: “It is unlawful to 
manufacture, possess (except preprohibition wines under section 33 
of the national prohibition act), or remove wine for beverage purposes 
in the home or elsewhere.” The above statement conveys the impres- 
sion that you have issued an order forbidding the making of homemade 
wine, euphemistically known as homemade grape juice, as permitted 
under section 29 of the Volstead Act. From another newspaper I 
read that you have specifically stated that your ruling “will not 
impair or place any limitations upon the rights conferred by section 
29 of the national prohibition act as to nonintoxicating cider and 
fruit juices for use in the home.” . 

In the case of the United States against Hill, Judge Soper decided 
that under section 29 of the Volstead Act, homemade wine or grape 
juice. might contain more than one-half of 1 per cent, and that in order 
to be illegal it had to be intoxicating in fact; that is, of such a nature 
as if partaken in sufficient quantity to make an ordinary man drunk. 
He further decided that the burden of preof was upon the Government 


| to show that such homemade wine or fruit juices were actually intoxi- 


cating as above defined. On October 20 last the United States Cirenit 


Court of Appeals for the Fourth District, sitting in Richmond, con- 
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firmed, in the ease of Isner against United States, the above declaration 
of the meaning of section 29 of the Volstead Act. 

Under the pre Volstead law all wine of one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol or more was taxable as wine. Under the Treasury decision, 
whieh you have now revoked, the householder was permitted to make 
200 gallons of wine tax free. It is my understanding that your ruling 
quoted above merely takes away from those who operate under section 





f the Volstead Act the tax exemption for 200 gallons previously 
enjoved. It is my understanding that your order has no effect on the 
decisions in the two above cases, and that it is still legal for the hous« 
holder to make homemade wine of a natural alcoholic content, which 


was 12% per cent in the case of United States against Hill, unless a 
jury shall say that such homemade wine is intoxicating im fact. It is 
nm understanding that your recent order merely removes tiie tax ex 
emption, but in no way affects the privileges of the householder in the 
making of homemade wine, 

rhe reports in the newspapers, if I understand aright, are mislead 
ing, and I am therefore writing to ask you if my construction of your 
order is correct. 

Respectfully, 
Joun Puri Hint 


On Janvary 8, 1926, General Andrews replied to me as 

follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 8, 1924. 
Hon. Joun Price HItn, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dwar Mr. HItt: Replying to your favor of December 23, 1925, 
which hes just reached me upon my return from the South, 1 am an- 
swering you formally, with the understanding that you may wish to 
give it out as a reply from me te your letter of November 25. 

It was the intention of the recent Treasury decision fn the matter 
of the manufacture of 200 gallons of wine tax free to remove the color 
of governmental authority for the manufacture of wine, and thus to 
place the matter squarely under section 29 of the Volstead Act, where 
it belongs. 

Section 29 has been interpreted by the courts in the case of United 
States against Hill and tn the ease of Isner against United States, and 
I am satisfied that the court has properly Interpreted the law in these 
cases, which interpretation, as I understand it, amounts to this: That 
a householder who manufactures In his home for home consumption 
ciders and fruit juices which acquire by fermentation one-half of 1 per 
cent or more of alcohol by velume, but which are net intoxicating in 
fact, does not violate the law, but that the law is violated if the fer- 
mentation process is allowed to proceed to the point where the beverage 
becomes intoxicating in fact. 

Trusting that this meets the questions of your letter of November 25, 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. C. ANDREWS, Assistant Secretary. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speuker, 1 move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, January 21, 
1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RATHBONE: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 5010. A bill to provide for the payment of the retired 
members of the police and fire departments of the District of 
Cotumbia the balance of retirement pay past due to them but 
unpaid from January 1, 1911, to July 30, 1915; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 127). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 6355. 
A bill providing for the acquirement by the United States of 
privately owned lands in San Miguel, Mora, and Taos Coun- 
ties, N. Mex., within the Mora grant and adjoining one or more 
national forests, by exchanging therefor lands or timber within 
the exterior boundaries of any national forest situated within 
the State of New Mexico or the State of Arizona; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 128). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. §, 1810. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Lilinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
#nd approaches thereto across the Fox River in the county of 
La Salle, State of Illinois, in section 1, township 33 north, 
range 3 east of the third principal meridian; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 129). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree. §. 1811. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
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the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Fox River, in the 
county of Kendail, State of Illinois, in section 32, township 5 
north, range 7 east of the third principal meridian; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 130). Referred to the House Calendar. 








REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HILL of Washington: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 4810. A bill granting and relinquishing title to certain 
lands in the State of Washington to the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 126). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 2797 
A biil for the relief of Mary M. Pride; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 131). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6564) providing for the construction of a 
sanatorium and hospital as Claremore, Okla., and providing an 
appropriation therefor; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds discharged, and referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 8007) granting a pension to Nancy Reedy: 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8006) granting an increase of pension to Agnes 
Jones; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2728) granting an inerease of pension to Lottie 
Nugent; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2727) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
EK. Stewart; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2473) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Ritchie; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged: and re 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6002) granting an increase of pension to John 
A. Rafter ; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7536) granting an increase of pension te Gor- 
don W. Hall: Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 8084) to authorize the de- 
struction of paid United States checks; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 8035) to authorize the 
appropriation of not more than $375,000 for the payment of 
drainage charges due on the public lands within the counties 
of Beltrami, Koochiching, and Lake of the Woods, in the State 
of Minnesota: to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 8036) authorizing any tribe 
or band of Indians of California to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 8087) to provide for an ex- 
amination and report on the condition and possible drainuze 
development of the upper Tombigbee Valley in Ytawamba 
County, Miss.; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 8088) to provide 
for the collection of fees from royalties on production of min- 
erals from leased Indian lands; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STROTHER: A Dill (H. R. 8039) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and erection of a Federal building at 
Kenova, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. 8. 8049) granting the consent 
of Congress to the reconstruction, maintenance, and operation 
of an existing bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Fort Benton, Mont.; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8041) to amend the act 
of Congress approved March 4, 1913, creating the Public Utili- 
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ties 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURTNESS: A bill (H. R. 8042) to oes for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at 


Lakota, in the State of North Dakota; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

by Mr. PERLMAN: A bill (H.R. 8043) to amend “An act 
to provide compensation for employees of the United States 


suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in 
amendment thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ity Mr. REID of Ilinots: A bill (TH. R. 8044) to provide for 
the erection of a public building at the city of Lockport, TIL, 
for the use and accommodation of the post office and other Goy- 
ernment offices in said city; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (FH. R. 8045) to amend paragraphs 
18, 19, and 20 of section 400 of the transportation act approved 
February 28, 1920, and all acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
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Commission of the District of Columbia, and for other | 
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Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 127) authorizing the im- 
provement of Tolovana River, Alaska; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 128) authorizing the con- 
struction of a Government dock or wharf at Juneau, Alaska; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 8053) granting a pension 
to Albert Garrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 8054) granting an increase of 
ee to Maranda A. Wachob; to the Committee on Invalid 
,’ensions. 


By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 8055) granting a pension to 


| Delia Bertrand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


mentary thereto; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign | 
Commerce, 
By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (iT. R. 8046) to provide for the 


purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 


at Wayne, Nebr.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 8047) for the erection of a 


public building at Columbus, Ga., or the enlargement and re- 


pair of the present one; to the Committee on Public Buildings 


and Grounds. 

By Mr. SINNOTT (by departmental request): A bill (H. R. 
8048) to provide for the leasing of public lands in Alaska for 
fur farming, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 8049) authorizing the appro- 
priation of $20,000 to provide for the erection of a suitable 
monument to mark the grave of Richard Henry Lee; 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 8050) to prohibit 
Indlaus or other persons from assaulting or forcibly interfering 
with officers or employees of the United States Indian Service 
in or on account of the performance of their official duties; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 8051) to extend the benefits 
of the act of June 27, 1890 (as amended by the act of May 9, 
1900), granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who served in 
the military or naval forces of the United States, their widows, 


minor children, or dependent parents, and the act of February | ; : 
on Invalid Pensions, 


6, 1907, granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers, and 
officers who served in the Civil War and the war with Mexico, 


and the act of May 1, 1920, to revise and equalize rates of pen- | 


sion to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War 
and the war with Mexico to certain widows, ineluding widows 
of the War of 1812, former widows, dependent parents, and 
children of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to certain 
Army nurses, and granting pensions and increase of pensions 
in certain cases; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON; A bill (HL. R. 8052) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and the Shipping act, 1916, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisherles, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 119) 
authorizing a preliminary examination or survey of Portage 
Bay, Alaska, and adjacent bays with a view of providing a 
practicable harbor accessible to the Cold Bay oil fields; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res, 120) authorizing a prelimi- 
nary examination or survey of Gastineau Channel, Alaska; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res, 121) authorizing a pre- 
liminary examination. or survey of Cordova Hurbor, Alaska; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, joint resoltuion (H. J. Res. 122) authorizing a pre- 
liminary examination or survey of Sitka Harbor, Alaska; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 123) authorizing a prelimi- 
nary examination or survey of Dry Pass, Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 124) authorizing a prelimi- 
nary examination or survey of Anchorage Harbor, Alaska; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 125) authorizing a prelimi- 
nary examination or survey of Port Frederick, Alaska; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 126) authorizing a prelimi- 
nary examination or survey of Nome Harbor, Alaska; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


to the | 


Also, a bill (11. R. 8056) granting a pension to Inez L. Hox- 
Sie; tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. BR. 8057) granting an increase of pension to 


| Caroline Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8058) granting an 
increase of pension to Adaline Thatcher; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 8059) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy Irwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD; A bill (H. R. 8060) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Adam L. Foley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 8061) granting an increase 
of pension to Gindea Stoppelkarn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8062) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Mueller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 8063) granting an increase 


| of pension to John G. Murphy; to the Committee on Pensions. 


| Rogers; 





Also, a bill (H. R. 8064) granting a pension to William A. 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8065) for 
the relief of Walter hk. Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 8066) granting a pen- 
sion to Dessie M. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


| sions. 


By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8067) grant- 
ing au increase of pension to Maggie Taylor; to the Committee 


By Mr. DOYLE: A bill (H. R. 8068) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret Hand; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 

sy Mr. FISH: A bill (Hi. R. 8069) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Croshier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8070) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma L. Jesser; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8071) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Fitzpatrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 8072) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Corwin: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8073) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth L. Conklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8074) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B. Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 8075) granting an increase 
of pension to Amanda J. Looper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8076) authorizing 
the President of the United States to appoint Sergt. Alvin ©. 
York as a captain in the United States Army and then place 
him on the retired list; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H.R. 8077) granting an increase of 
pension to Harriett Nye; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 8078) for the relief of 
Edgar K. Miller; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 8079) for the relief of the 
city of Columbus, Nebr. ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8080) granting 
a pension to Christofa Preston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ° 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8081) grant- 
ing a pension to Atwood P. Latham; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8082) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 8083) to carry into effect the 
findings of the Court of Claims in favor of Elizabeth White, 
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administratrix of the estate of Samuel N. White, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R 
tion and survey of Bayou Castaigne, La.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H, R. 
granting an increase of pension to Margaret 8S. ‘Thomas; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8086) granting a pension to Mary 
Arnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions e 

Ry Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 8087) for the relief of 
Edward H. Cotcher; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. S088) for the relief of James 8S. Varnell; 
to the Committec on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MENGBS: A bill (H. R. 8089) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary EB, Collins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 8090) for 
George D. Root: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky. A bill (H. R. 8091) granting a 
pension to Roy Gann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

$y Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (HA. R. 8092) grant- 
ing a pension to Emma Dally; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 8093) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Tefft; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8094) granting 
Phoeby Pecue; to the Committee on 


SO85 ) 
to the 


8. 


the relief of 


an increase of pension to 
Invalid Penstons. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8095) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Taffe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R, 8096) granting an increase of pension to 


Marie Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8097) for the relief of 
Sarah Seigel: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 8098) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Hare Mason; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 8089) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 8100) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank F. Judson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 8101) granting an increase of 
pension to James W. Shields; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8102) granting a pension to Sarah J. 
Garthwait; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 8103) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen E. Whitmer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STROTHER: A bill (H. R. 8104) for the relief of 
Ruth Gore; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 8105) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary J. Zimmerman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8106) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 8107) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucilla P. Reeves; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8108) granting a 
pension to William BE. Oyer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8109) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary BE. Nutting; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8110) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah A. Blackstone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8111) granting an increase of pension 
Mary E. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8112) granting an increase of pension 
Mary Janes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8113) granting an increase of pension 
. Blizabeth Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 8114) granting a pension 
Lola M. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 8115) granting an increase 
of pension to Anne HB. Bunn; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 


By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 8116) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha E. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions, 


By Mr. HAWLEY (by request): Resolution (H. Res. 98) to 
pay Samuel W. Hardy additional compensation as assistant 
janitor to the Ways and Means Committee; to the Committee 


on Accounts. 


SOs4) authorizing preliminary examina- | 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lai 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred to as follows 

409. By Mr. CHAPMAN: Petition of Mary Garden, th 
cians of Mary Garden's party, Miss Anna Chandler Goff, and 1, 
citizens of Lexington and central Kentucky, asking 
to repeal the admission tax on musical concerts; to the Com 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

410. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Thomas W. Proctor, 
Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., recommending early and 
favorable consideration of legislation to increase the salaries 
of the Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

411. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of the Woman's Club at Boze- 
man, Mont., ur ig reenactment of the Sheppard-Towner ma 
ternity act; to the Committee on Interstate a Foreign Com 
merce. 

412. By Mr. OCONNELL of New York: Petition of the board 
of trustees of the New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and 
Tilden Foundations, protesting against the of House 
bill 5841; to the Committee on Patents. 

413. Also, petition of the William Wrigley, Jr., Co. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., protesting aguinst the passage of Senate bill 575, known 
as the Gooding long and short haul bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

414. By Mr. RAMSBYER: Petition of the Marcu 
mittee on Justice, of New York City, 
tigate the case of Marcus Garvey; 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

415. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Ottumwa, Iowa, pro- 
testing against entire proposal of the World Court; 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

416. By Mr. WELLER: Petition of trustees of the New York 
Public Library, in protest of House bill 5841; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

417. By Mr. WOOD: Memorial passed by the Indiana Retail 
Dry Goods Association, protesting against Honse bill 11, Kelly 
price maintenance bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

418. Also, petition adopted by the Weekly Press Association, 
protesting against the Government printing and selling envel- 
opes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

419. Also, petition adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Fast Chicago, Ind., protesting against the enactment of Senate 
bill 575, to amend the fourth section of the interstate commerce 
act; to the Commitiee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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SENATE 
Trurspay, January 21, 1926 
( Legislative day of Saturday, January 16, 1926) 


The Senate, as in open executive session, reassembled at 12 
o'clock meridian, on the expiration of the recess. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 
Ashurst Fletcher 


McLean Sackett 


Bayard Frazier Me Master Schall 
Bingham George MeNary Sheppard 
Please Gillett Mayfield Shipstead 
Borah Goff Means Simmons 
Bratton Gooding Metcalf Smith 
Brookhart Clreene Moses Smoot 
Bruce Hale Neely Stephens 
Butler Hlarreld Norbeck Swanson 
Cameron Harris Norris Trammell 
Capper Harrison Nye Tyson 
Caraway Heflin Oddie Wadsworth 
Copeland Hioweill Overman Walsh 
Couzens Johnson Pepper Warren 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Phipps Watson 
Curtis Kendrick Pine Weller 
Dale Keyes Ransdell Wheeler 
Deneen King Reed, Mo. Williams 
Edwards La Follette Reed, Pa. Willls 
Ferris Lenroot Robinson, Ark. 

Fess McKellar Robinson, Ind, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
As in legislative session, 


INVITATION TO AGRICULTURAL MARKETING CONFERENCE 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to have in- 
serted in the Recorp a telegram from the All-lowa Agricul- 
tural Marketing Advisory Committee. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] suggests to me that it be read, and I 
ask that it may be read at the desk. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
read as requested. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Des Moines, Iowa, January 21, 1926, 


Withont objection, the clerk will 


Hion. Smitma Brookwart, 
United Statea Senate, Washington, D,. C.: 
The committee of the All-lowa Agricultural Marketing 
Advisory Committee at its meeting in Governor Hammill’s office to-day | 
unanimously voted to send this cordial and respectful invitation to Hon. 
Charles Dawes, Vice President of the United States, to respectfully say 
that the entire body of the United States Senate is cordially and sincerely 
invited to attend the interstate agricultural marketing conference to be | 





executive 


held at 10 a. m. in the State capitol, Des Moines, lowa, on Thursday, 
January 28, 1926 We are wiring each lowa Senator to ask you to | 
present to Hon, Charles Dawes, on behalf of the Iowa committee, so 
that he in turn may present this invitation to the honorable United 


States Senate. The Iowa Congressmen are being respectfully requested 
to present a like invitation to Speaker NicHoLas LonGwortH on behalf 
of the United States House of Representatives. Will the Iowa Sena- 
tors also kindly join with the Iowa Congressmen to present, in whatever 
manner they may deem best, a like equally hospitable invitation to our 
distinguished and illustrious President, Calvin Coolidge, and the able 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Jardine, to come out to this agricultural 
marketing conference? This is a conference devoted to the Nation's basic 
industry, that of food producing, and the people of the granary of the 
world here in the great Central West cordially and sincerely invite the 
distinguished President and the Secretary of Agriculture and the emi- 
nent Congress to come out and be our guests and discuss with us the 
complex problem of trying to work out some marketing machinery to 
properly and orderly handle the products of this great food creative | 
area For your interest this is to say that plans are vigorously going 
forward for the greatest agricultural marketing conference ever held in 
the United States and set January 28 here in Des Moines. 
Respectfully submitted. 
ALL-lOWA AGRICULTURAL 
Joun Aug, Chairman, 
Rank WARNER, Secretary. 


MARKETING ADVISORY COMMITTHB, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORTALS 


Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of | 
Rawlins, Wyo., remonstrating against the participation of the 
United States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. | 

Mr. COPELAND presented memorials numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Endicott, Union, and Binghamton, all in the 
State of New York, remonstrating against the participation of 
the United States in the Permanent Court of International Jus- | 
tice, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania presented a resolution adopted 
by the World Court Committee of Easton, Pa., praying for the 
prompt participation of the United States in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented telegrams, in the nature of petitions, 
from Sam Stern and 13 other citizens of Fargo, and the City | 
Federation of Women's Clubs of Fargo, all in the State of 
North Dakota, in favor of the prompt participation of the 
United States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition and telegrams, in the na- 
ture of petitions, from the congregation of the Church of the 
Brethren, of Morrill; Irvin C. Coppock, president of the Student 
Rody of Friends University, of Wichita; and the Young 
Women's Christian Association, Kansas State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, of Pittsburg, all in the State of Kansas, in favor of the 
prompt participation of the United States in the Permanent | 
Court of International Justice, which were ordered to lie on | 
the table. 


He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Louis- 
burg, Caldwell, and of Brown County, all in the State of Kan- 
sas, remonstrating against the participation of the United 
States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, which | 
were ordered to He on the table. 

Mr. FESS presented resolutions adopted by the board of | 
directors of the United States Fisheries Association (Inc.), 
in convention assembled at Washington, D. C., favoring an | 
increase of $30,000 in the appropriation for the Division of | 
Scientific Inquiry of the Fisheries Bureau, which were referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by members of the 
faculty of the University of Heidelberg, at Tiffin, Ohio, favor- 
ing the amendment of section 15 of the existing copyright law 
by inserting “or mimeographic process” after the words “or 
photo-engraving process,” which was referred to the Committee 


on Patents. 
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Mr. KEYES presented a resolution adopted by members of 
the faculty of the University of New Hampshire, favoring the 
amendment of section 15 of the existing copyright law by in- 
serting “or mimeographic process” after the words “ or photo- 
engraving process,” which was referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp and appropriately referred to 
committees copies of resolutions adopted at the meeting of 
the National Livestock Association held in Phoenix, Ariz., on 
January 13, 14, and 15, 1926. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to committees as in- 
dicated below: 

To the Committee on Banking and Currency: 


Resolution urging extension of intermediate credit system 


Resolved, That we, the American National Livestock Association in 
convention assembled, express our appreciation of the efforts that have 


| been made to extend credit to the livestock industry through the Federal 


intermediate credit system, and urge our member to cooperate in the 
formation of additional sound and well-managed loan companies through 
which the benefits of this system may be made available to stockmen. 
To the Committee on Immigration: 
Resolution on restriction of immigration 


Whereas Congress is considering extending the quota provisions of 
the immigration law of 1924 to include immigrants from the Western 


| Hemisphere; and 


Whereas the American National Livestock Association views with 
grave concern any efforts by Congress to place restrictions on such 


| immigration as will impair in any degree the supply of labor which is 


s0 imperative to the economic welfare of the country; and 

Whereas it has been a long and established policy of the United 
States to recognize North and South America as friends and neighbors 
and entitled to special consideration as such: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American National Livestock Association Convention 
assembled at Phoenix, Ariz., this 15th day of January, 1926, That no 
change be made in the immigration law that will restrict the flow of 
common labor between the United States and Mexico, but that such 
changes will be made as will tend to remove the barriers now existing. 


To the Committee on Foreign Relations; 
Resolution approving embargo on contagious tivestock diseases 


Whereas the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in California and 
Texas has caused thinking livestock producers to reflect on the pos- 
sible consequence of this dreadful plague in Canada or Mexico, or in 
perhaps both of these countries at the same time, the proper thing 
to do under existing conditions is to urge Mexico and Canada to join 
with us in a-close livestock treaty, having for its object the adop- 
tion of uniform quarantine regulations and the exclusion of all cloven- 
hoofed animals from any part of the world where dangerous live- 
disease exists into any one of three countries constituting 


Whereas, should any one of the three countries which are parties 
to this treaty wish to open its ports to admit cloven-hoofed livestock 


| from any other country harboring dangerous disease of livestock, it 


must first secure the consent of the two remaining countries: 

Resolved, by the Executive Committee of the American National 
Livestock Association, That a copy of this resolution be submitted 
to the honorable, the Secretary of Agriculture, with a request that 
the Secretary of Agriculture confer with the honorable, the Secre- 
tary of State, with a view of having diplomatic exchanges made with 
the Governments of Canada and Mexico, looking toward the adoption 
of a three-party treaty agreement which will have for its object a 
uniform procedure relative to prohibitions and quarantines affecting 
the importation of livestock into all three countries from countries 
where dangerous diseases of livestock are known to exist. 


To the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys: 
Resolution approving action of Sale Lake City conference 
We, the members of the American National Livestock Association, 
in annual convention assembled at Phoenix, Ariz., this 15th day of 
January, 1926, indorsing the action of our representatives in prepar- 
ing and presenting the platforms dealing with the range problem in 
the public-land States at the joint hearing before the Senate Public 
Lands Committee at Salt Lake City, Utah, August 26, 1925. 
Resolution indorsing proposed grazing legislation 


As a result of its findings in the investigation of the grazing use of 
the public ranges, including national forests, the Senate Public 


Lands Committee has caused to be drafted a preliminary bill known 
as Committee Print No. 1, proposing certain action to legislate graz- 
ing use of the areas concerned. 

While this draft has not been available. sufficiently long to permit 
its consideration in detail, its basic principles coincide with our best 
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judgment of those necessary to a proper solution of the range prob- 
lem in the public-land States and therefore are given the indorse- 
ment of the members of the American National Livestock Associa- 
tion assembled in annual convention at Phoenix, Ariz., this 15th day 
of January, 1926, with the recommendation that its prompt and 
most careful consideration be undertaken by the Congress. 

To the Committee on Finance: 

Resolution regarding livestock in Mexico 

Whereas under public resolution of the Sixty-eighth Congress, ap- 
proved February 21, 1925, livestock which had strayed or been driven 
the national boundary lines have been permitted to be returned 
free of duty; and 

Whereas the period of such permission terminated under said reso- 
lution December 31, 1925; and 

Whereas the same situation exists at the present time as that which 
caused the adoption of the said resolution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American National Livestock Association in conven- 
Phoenix, Aviz., January 13-15, 1926, That we call upon Con- 
gress to enact legislation which will permit cattle and horses to be 
returned to the United States, free of duty, during the year 1926, 


a oss 


tion at 


tesolution to increase tariff on canned meats and tallow 


Whereas large quantities of canned meats imported from South 
America are being sold in the markets of the United States in competi- 
tion with domestic products: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the American National Livestock Association in annual 
convention assembled at Phoenir, Ariz., January 13, 1), and 15, 1926, 
That we recommend that the tariff on such commodities be increased 
so as to afford proper protection to the livestock producers in this 
and we respectfully request the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion to institute the necessary proceeding for that purpose, 


country; 


Resolution relating to duty on hides 


Whereas American agricuiture is operating under conditions of high 
production cost and high living standards; and 

Whereas the stock raiser and farmer are forced to buy almost all 
necessities in a protected market in competition with foreign countries, 
which are producing under more favorable economic conditions: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American National Livestock Association in conven- 
Phoenia, Ariz., January 13-15, 1926, That the stockman and 
farmer are entitled to the same economic protection as is accorded to 
the American manufacturer : 

Resolved, That we demand specifically that cattle hides be removed 
from the free list and that a duty be imposed on said hides of not less 
than 6 cents per pound on green hides and 15 cents per pound on dry 
hides; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the respective chairmen of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate and of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 


tion al 


Resolution on war finance loans 


Whereas the War Finance Corporation has heretofore advanced 
$297,000,000 for livestock and agricultural purposes, which has all 
been repaid except approximately $30,000,000, of which $9,954,363.92 
represents advances for livestock purposes secured by the notes and 
chattel mortgages of stockmen; and 

Whereas marke. conditions generally and severe drought for several 
years in many of the cattle-growing States have seriously crippled 
the cattle industry and have prevented numerous stockmen from re- 
tiring their loans, which conditions are beginning to improve; and 

Whereas the life of the War Finance Corporation expires by statu- 
tory limitation in March, 1928, and the remaining livestock loans held 
by such corporation can not be paid by that date except through 
forced liquidation and sale of the cattle securing such loans; and 

Whereas such forced liquidation may be avoided and the cattlemen 
involved be given ample time to pay off their indebtedness by the plan 
of amortization hereinafter recommended, and which plan will involve 
no additional appropriations of public money and will result in the 
collection of much larger amounts of the money already advanced from 
the Treasury than can be collected through forced liquidation, and at 
the same time will leave more of the proceeds of the annual sales of 
increase for use of the borrower and will materially improve the local 
credit of such borrower: Now, therefore, 

The American National Livestock Association in convention as- 
sembled at Phoenix, Ariz., earnestly recommends the passage by Con- 
gress of legislation authorizing the amortization of the existing loans 
held by the War Finance Corporation in substantially the following 
manner: That the indebtedness of each borrower held by the War 
Finance Corporation be extended or amortized on a 10-year basis at 
a reasonable rate of interest by dividing the indebtedness into 10 
equal payments to be represented by 10 adjustment notes, one of 
which shall mature each year, the present notes and mortgages of each 
borrower be held as collateral for his new adjustment notes; that 
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from the sale of increase and steers now on hand the one note matur 
ing annually be paid, the balance of the proceeds of such sales in any 
year to be used by the cattlemen for running expenses; that the entire 
proceeds of the sale of any of the breeding part of the herd be applied 
on the adjustment notes, the notes having the latest maturity to be 
first paid out of such proceeds with discount of interest to maturity ; 
that the borrower be authorized to pay any of the notes, beginning 
with the note having the latest maturity, at any time with discount 
of interest to maturity; that these notes so given with the collateral 
be taken by the War Finance Corporation and the Treasury Depart- 
ment at their net amount before the addition of interest on credit on 
the existing indebtedness of the loan companies through which the 
advances were originally made, and that the notes be collected by the 
Treasury through the intermediate credit banks or such other agency 
as may be deemed advisable. 


To the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 

Resolution urging enactment of Gooding long-and-short-haul bill 

Whereas the intermountain West 
Pacific Coast States from an absence 
freight traflic; and 

Whereas such inequality would be materially increased by a lowering 
of railroad rates to meet water competition : 


suffers in comparison with the 


of competition in passenger and 


Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we favor a rigid application of the fourth section of 
the transportation act; and 
Resolved, That we urge on Congress the enactment of bill 8. 575 
known as the Gooding bill, with the least possible delay. 


Resolution urging enactment of H. R. 5572 


Whereas it has become a great expense and burden in the preparation 
of evidence, statistics, rate tables, tariff provisions, decisions, and 
public documents to present to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which the commission should consider where pertinent to reference in 
briefs, memoranda, and otherwise, instead of requiring at great and 
oftentimes needless expense of procuring copies of such documents to be 
presented ; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in Congress a bill, H. R. 5572, by 
Congressman Raypurn, of Texas, proposed and submitted by this asso 
ciation, to authorize and require the Interstate Commerce Commis¢ion 
to take judicial notice of its statistics, decisions, rates, railroad tariffs 
on file, their annual reports and the public documents, statistics, and 
reports of departments of the Government and of State railroad com- 
missions, by the same being pointed out in brief or otherwise under 
rules of the commission with respect thereto: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the prompt passage of said 
bill, to the end of opening the door to statistics of the Government and 
public documents to be referred to for use essential in the hearing and 
determination of cases by the commission, expediting the same and sav- 
ing the large expense now entailed on shippers, which has the effect of 
depriving them of the opportunity of presenting important facts: Be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Congress. 


Resolution to repeal section 15a—For appropriation to administer the 
Hoch-Smith resolution 


Be it resolved by the American National Association in annual con- 
vention assembled at Phoeniz, Ariz., January 13 to 15, 1926, That we 
reiterate and indorse the resolution passed by this association at its 
several conventions since 1921, against section 1l5a of the act to regu 
late commerce, and declare that the method of making rates for rail- 
road transportation therein provided gives a taxing power upon our 
production and under its administration of endeavoring to provide 5% 
per cent net income upon an aggregate valuation inflated far beyoud 
the investment in rallroad preperty that is equivalent to the worst form 
of confiscation, by unreasonable burdens upon the livestock industry, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission becomes the tax gatherer 
for the railroads under the said section 15a: And therefore be it 

Resolved, That we appeal to Congress to repeal said section of the 
act and restore the rights of the producers and shippers and the 
authority of the State rate-making commissions; and that a copy hereof 
be transmitted to Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That we fully indorse and reaffirm the action of this asso- 
elation in bringing before the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
case 15686, to reduce the livestock rates to the basis in effect next 
before the advances made during the war, and case 14190, to secure 
reasonable through rates on movements between ranges, pastures, 
and feed lots of stock, cattle, and sheep; and the general investigation 
by the commission docket 17000 rate-structure investigation, and ex- 
ports 87, and the interventions of this association filed in cases before 
the commission 16444 and consolidated cases to reduce the rates ou 
livestock and meat products from Mississippi River crossings and Chi- 
eago to the Atlantic seaboard. 

We hereby indorse the action and position taken before the com- 
mission and the conduct of said proceedings by our attorney, 8S. H. 
Cowan, and Secretary T. W. Tomlinson, and indorse the policy of this 








issoc) to coutinue the vigorous prosecution thereof to their ultt- 
mate ¢ lusion, to the end of securing the relief demanded for our 
industry. 
Resolution on Hoch-Smith resolution on rate cases 
Where tl association and organizations and others with whom 
ne in the common purpose to secure relief from burdensome 
fr t ‘ f products of agriculture, including livestock as defined 
in the Hoch-Smith resolution, have pending and in process of hearing, 
or for ission on briefs and arguments, the cases of greatest possible 
ip ¢ to our industry and the country where it is carried on; 
nd 
Whereas there 1s likewise pending before the commission cases 
t by « ern and western packers to reduce livestock rates and 
their product to centers of consumption, in which we have 
i ed nd 
Where t Interstate Commerce Commission, on its own motion 
I ight on the proceedings known as docket 17000, rate-structure 
investigation among other matters, to determine what reduction should 
I ! nder iid resolution on products of agriculture, including 
it och nd 
Whet the railroads of the western district filed their application 
before l Interstate Commerce Commission and western State com- 
I ions for an udvance of 5 per cent over existing rates, docketed as 
exports S7 long wit aid docket 17000, all of which is in process 
f le it before the Interstate Commerce Commission, wherein we 
have me partic and our attorney is representing the livestock 
ntere Now therefore be it 
Resolved, Vhat the Hoch-Smith resolution enacted by Congress, direct- 


ing the Interstat« 


Commerce Commission to make the lowest possible 
lawful rates on products of agriculture, including livestock, is neces- 
ary to a removal of the undue burden of existing freight rates on 


relief ren- 
our industry, 
that it speedily 
rates as in said resolution is provided, to the end of afford- 
relief which Congress so directed of that investigation, and 
of which was fully indorsed by your officers, secretary, and attorney: 
Now therefore be it further 

Resolved, That Congress make a special appropriation for the pur- 
and direct the to the of the 
the cost and relative cost, near be, of transporta- 
tock, of transporting the 
end that the commission and the public may have acces- 


livestock and its products and feed and feed products, as a 


dered more imperative from condition of 


the 


the depressed 


we urge upon Interstate Commerce Commission 
make such 


ng us the 


pose commission aseertain from books 
railroads 
ot 
affie, 
ble 
sion may so apply the Hoch-Smith resolution as to make the lowest pos 
products of agriculture and livestock, upon the 
performance of the transportation and 
to other traffic the burden of producing returns to cover over- 


head and general expenses, taxes, and profits, as that resolution plainly 


as as may 
lives 
to the 


these 


tion the cost 


tr 


compared to average 


ss! 


comparative average costs, and to the end that the commis 


ible rates on based 


actual outlay for service, 


leaving 


intends, and to which we are entitled. 
To the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 
Resolution on truth in meats 
In recognition of the invaluable services rendered the beef-cattle 
producers by the National Live Stock and Meat Board and the Depatt- 
ment of Agriculture in their efforts to establish uniform classes and 
grades of livestock and meat, this association In convention assembled 


expresses its most sincere appreciation and hearty approval. 

it is the urgent of this association 
that immediate steps be taken to provide for the grading and marking 
all beef in both interstate and intrastate commerce according to stand- 
ard grades based upon quality in a manner that will clearly disclose on 
retail cut 


Furthermore, desire and request 


each its practical grade and quality, 


Resolution extending thanks to Secretary Work and Commissioner Spry 

Be it resolved, The thanks and appreciation of the American Na 
tional Livestock Association is tendered to the Hon. Hubert Work, 
Secretary of the Interior, and to the Hon. William Spry, Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, for the assistance rendered to the stockmen 


of the West with reference to their action pertaining to the non- 
removal of drift and division fences on the public domain. At a 


period when the stock raisers of the West were facing the greatest difi- 
culties in a generation the broad-minded action which permitted the 
retention of these fences, pending legislation which will provide for 
legalized use of the public domain for the grazing of livestock, has 
assisted the livestock industry to an extent which will be of untoid 
benefit to the economic life of a great national industry. 


Resolution relating to private stockyards 


Whereas we are informed that an effort is being made to itniroduce 
a bill for by the present Congress along the general lines of 
the so-called “ Capper bill” (S. No, 2089), which failed of passage in 
the Sixty-eighth Congress, the object of which was to close the Mistle 
toe Stockyards and other yards not directly connected with public 
markets; and 


passage 
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Whereas this association stands, as always for the right of the stock- 
men of the country to market their stock where and how they please, 
and favors more rather than fewer markets and more systems of 
marketing, and favors elimination of marketing charges where possibie ; 
and 

Whereas we regard such proposed legislation as an attempt to force 
all livestock to pass through the central markets, which are already 
congested and where marketing charges are excessive: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolwed, That we are unalterably opposed te all measures tending 
to limit the number of markets or to restrict the liberty of the individ- 
ual in secking a market for his livestock. 


Resolution sales 


Whereas there exists at present an increasing necessity and demand 
for better marketing facilities and regulations at the central markets 
for the sale of cattle and other livestock; and 

Whereas the auction plan of disposing of livestock is no longer an 
experiment but is growing in popularity and practice, and is proven 
to be the fairest and most satisfactory method to both the seller and 
buyer; and 

Whereas at the present time the facilities for holding such auction 
sales at the central markets are inadequate: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American National Livestock Association use every 
effort to induce the stockyard companies at the principal market centers 
io erect and set aside adequate buildings necessary to properly conduct 
auction sales and that such buildings and equipment be given due promi 
nence by being conveniently and centrally located within such yard, 
and that a committee of this association be appointed to carry out the 
purposes of this resolution. 


in regard to auction 


Resolution relating to packers and stockyards act, ete. 

Whereas the packers and stockyards act has failed to effect in all 
respects the purposes for which it was passed; and 

Whereas in particular the act requires such amendments as would 
empower the secretary to suspend such combinations as the recent 
Armour-Morris merger pending a decision of the courts as to their 
legality ; and 

Whereas this 
adopted certain 
tions being Nos. 


association at its annual convention in January, 1925, 
resolutions favoring amendments to this act, said reso- 
11, 12, and 13, to which reference is made; and 

Whereas the suspension of the consent decree leaves the larger 
packers, known “Big Five’’—now four—free to retain and 
extend their stockyards holdings and to resume their operations in lines 
of merchandise unrelated to the meat industry: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American National Livestock Association in conven- 
tion at Phoenix, Ariz., January 13 to 15, 1925, favors the prompt passage 
of the necessary law or laws which will remove the disabilities of the 
packers and stockyards act, and of the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
will confine the larger packers to the activities to which they agreed to 
limit themselves under the consent decree. 


as the 


Resolution pledging support to grazing legislation 


On March 4, 1925, the United States Senate adopted Senate Resolu- 
tion 347, intreduced by the Hon. RatrpwH H. CAMERON, Senator from 
Arizona, providing for the investigation of the laws applicable to and 
the administration of the public lands, reserved and unreserved. Pur- 
suant to the Cameron resolution the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys of the United States Senate has, since the passage of the said 
resolution, and still is continuing an exhaustive investigation of public- 
land problems. 

The committee has held hearings throughout the States wherein are 
located considerable bodies of public lands. Opportunity has been given 
to all citizens to present to the committee their recommendations. 
Among the problems included within the scope of this investigation is 
the use of public lands, reserved and unreserved, for grazing purposes. 

This association indorses the Cameron resolution. This association 
indorses the democratic manner in and the thoroughness with which 
the committee is and has been conducting its investigation. 

This association appreciates the opportunity the committee has given 
its members, individually and collectively, to present its recommenda- 
tions on land laws and administration thereof. 

This association pledges to the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys of the United States Senate its aid and support in bringing about 
a land policy more beneficial to the livestock industry and general 
welfare of all of the people of the United States. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORT CORPORATION 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I send to the desk a state- 
ment given out by the commissioner of agriculture of the State 
of Montana, which I ask may be read by the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Heiena, January —.—A. H. Bowman, commissioner of agriculture 
for Montana, to-day made public a letter sent Saturday to President 
Coolidge in which the commissioner enters a strong protest because 
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farm leaders, he says, have been ignored by the administration in select 
ing an advisory board to propose legislation for farm relief by means of 
an export corporation, 

“This is a matter that affects farmers,"’ Mr. Bowman said. “Is the 
administration to ignore the organized farmers in a question that affects 
agriculture?” 

Excerpts from the letter follow: 
‘On December 22, at Des Moines, Iowa, two great farmer organiza- 
Corn Belt Committee and the American Council of Agriculture, 
lopted resolutions favoring an export corporation. The tenth annual 
convention of the Montana division of the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America has gone on record as favoring the principle. 
On January 6 Goy. J, E. Erickson, speaking at Bozeman before the 
Montana Farm Bureau Federation, indorsed the idea of an export cor- 
poration, 


tions, the 


‘Organized farmers in all of the great grain-growing States of the 
West and Middle West are united in the bellef that the export-corpora- 
if enacted into legislation, would be of great benefit to 

The farmers, Mr. President, have come to the 
ion that they are entitled to a dollar of equal purchasing power 
dollar granted to industry. The products of the farms have been 
sold against world competition; the products of industry are protected. 


tion idea, 
Iture as a whole, 


conclt 


to th 


In mmenting upon this situation it might be well to quote from reso- 
lutions adopted at the Des Moines conference of farm organizations: 


‘S05 * The time has come when Congress must choose between one 
of two great alternatives * * * if industry insists that It can not 
exist without the tariff, then it must take agriculture in on the deal. 
And failing to do this, it should not blame the farmers if they invoke the 
principle that self-preservation is the first law, and if thus, they should 
declare open war upon the protective system.’ 

“A few days after the appearance in the public press of the various 
resolutions adopted by farm organizations, as mentioned above, dis 
from the National Capital, to all appearances inspired by the 
administration, published a list of persons invited to attend a conference 
to adyise on some method of handling surplus agricultural products. 
In this list the names of many able and distinguished men are to be 

und, but I am informed by A. C. Ricker, of Minneapolis, secretary 
of the Corn Belt Committee, that ‘not a single name of the head of a 

irm organization in the Corn Belt is mentioned.’ This 1s a matter 
that afl Were business men concerned in this proposed 
legislation, it would be natural that the national chamber of commerce 
be consulted. The heads of the great labor federations would doubtless 
e called into conference if the matter affected labor. Is the adminis- 
tration to farmers in a question that affects 
rriculture ? 


patches 


cts the farmers, 


ignore the organized 


‘I desire also to respectfully call your attention to the last Govern 
ment report on wheat. Farmers of the United States sustained losses 
not less than $1,000,000 in the value of their wheat as a result of the 
misleading estimates on total wheat production announced by the ex- 
perts tn the Department of Agriculture. In November the Government 
out reports showing the crop to be 698,000,000 bushels. Thirty 
days later the estimates were 30,000,000 bushels less, to the profit of 
the grain gamblers. 


nt 
SC 


What can be done to remedy these misleading 
reports? 
SUNDAY ORSERVANCE 
Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by Noah W. Cooper, 
chairman of the Methodist Sabbath Crusade, at Washington, 
D. C., January 20, 1926, favoring a Sunday observance law 
for the District of Columbia, and I also ask that it be re- 

ferred to the District Committee. 

There being no objection the statement was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wasunincron, D. C., January 21, 1926. 
Hon. LAWrence Tyson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: In behalf of our Tennessee annual Methodist con- 
ference, and the Holston Methodist conference and many other Metho- 
dist conferences throughout the South, we respectfully and prayer- 
fully beg you to have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
inclosed statement of their plea for a Sunday observance law for 
the District of Columbia. We would be very glad if you could have 
this done to-day. 

We most heartily appreciate your great courtesy, in arranging for 
the appearance of our committee before the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee of the Senate. We were given a very gtacious hearing before 
that committee yesterday. 

With great appreciation, we are 

Yours very truly, 
Noan W. Coopsr, 
W. R. Wess, 
Bravuce LYLEg, 
H, Lynx Wane, 
A, 8. THORN, 
Committee. 
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Noan W. Coorer, CHAIRMAN oF MetTuopist Saspatm Carvsap AT 
WASHINGTON, JANUARY 20, 1926 
Appeal to our President and Congress for Sunday o rvance law for 
the District of Columbia and for help te restore Sunday observance 
to ou’ great interstate commerce 


believe the voice 


£ as we ‘ 
Methodist confer- 


To our President and Congress: Speakir 
of God, and the sentiment of the various southern 
ences, which we come representing, we respectfully and prayerfully 
beg that a Sunday observance law be enacted for the District of Colum 
bia, and that the Sabbath rest, the Sunday cessation from labor, in- 
herited from our foref ithers, be restored to our interstat ommerce 
We ask it, not to harm any, but to bless all. We ask it for th 
financial, mental, and spiritual welfare of every c! 
citizen, State, and Nation. It will be of infinite value and safety to 
us, Just as God says and just as all history confirms 

In the days of America’s building it was the custom and law in 


every State to cease from all secular 


illd me, laborer 





work on Sunday and give that 
day to communion with God and fellow men rhe constitutional con 


ventions, the Congress, the legislatures, the courts, the banks, the 
stores, the farms, the shipping—all stopped on Sunday 

Why so? Because America was born a godly people; America was 
founded and built as a Christian Nation, as all our courts ive oft 
decided. 

On their coins, as in their lives, their thought was “In God we 
trugt.” In God, who established the weekly Sabbath rest for all 


and beasts of burden. In God, whose 
claimed himself “ Lord of the Sabbath,” and declared anew 
Sabbath was made for man, not for mammon 

It is the heart of Christian civilization. Its Ife and pulsations in 
Anglo-Saxon and American growth largely helped to keep us in part 
nership with God. So our officials take oath on the Bible and our 
Constitution expressly provided that Sunday shall be ac las a 


incarnate Son, our Savior 


rest day for our President. 
Our Government was instituted as the preamble to our Constitution 


says, “In order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 


domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
posterity.” 

And there is no one habit that will better secure the ends than 
keeping the Sabbath holy, for it mightily makes for gudilness and 
rightcous brotherhood everywhere, 

As our Holy Bible says, “ Blessed is the nation who God is the 
Lord "’—the Lord of the Sabbath. He can not be America’s God unless 


America keeps His Sabbath. 
‘Blessed is the man * * * that keepeth the Sa 


polluting it.” God's great prophets, 


bath 
Moses, Nehemiah, Isaiah, Jere 


trom 


miah, and Ezekiel all pronounce God's curses on Sabbath breakers and 


Ilis blessings on Sabbath keepe 


pers Veril 


be “like a watered garden and like a spring of water * * * 
that never fails.” 

“(od will cause thee to ride upon the high places of the earth. 
* © * Thy light shall break forth as the morning. * * * The 
glory of the Lord shall be thy reward. * * * Thou 
up the foundations of many generations. * * * Thou shalt > 
called the repairer of the breach, * * ©® the restorer of 
dwell in.” 

Sabbath breaking is war against God and brings 
nation. 

So it is no wonder that the honor and praise of the kept Sabbath 
illuminates the customs, and court decisions of our fathers 
Our constitutions require church and State governments to be kept 
separate. Yet we all know that no government can be a 
unless godliness pulses through its habits and laws. 

As President Coolidge said December 8 last, we can’t make ma 
terial and spiritual progress unless “ we work in harmony with divine 
providence.” 


shall 


shalt raise 
paths to 


His fury upon a 


’ ’ 
iLws, 


blessing 


SABBATH BDING DESTROYED 


We insist that our national Sabbath is being fast destroyed. 
is the proof? 

1, Nearly 10,000,000 people are working on Sunday in America in 
the railroads, express companies, 
stores, and factories. 

2. Our interstate commerce, the biggest in the world, has no Sab- 
bath. Congress is its civic guardian. 

3. About 20,000,000 Sunday newspapers are printed, shipped, seld, 
patronized, and read every Sunday 
This traffic goes through every State, 
destroying stream of evil. 
of Columbla. 

4. Our Capital City, once a Sabbath keeper, now is an evil example 
of Sabbath breaking that is polluting all our Nation. 

If Congress should enact a Sunday observance law, to close secular 
business and sports on Sunday in Washington, as we ask, it would be 
a good step forward, not backward, because already, under old cus- 
toms or the laws of Congress, it is now required that— 

1, Congress and courts and legislatures adjourn for Sunday. 


What 


telegraphs, shipping, newspapers, 


through interstate commerce 
a Sabbath-polluting, nation 
It pulses unrestrained through the District 





2AR6 


2. All United States schools, Army and Navy, West Point and An- 
nay have Sur 1 rest day 


All postmen and rural-route earriers have Sunday off. 
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to the counties of Anderson, 8. C., and Elbert, Ga., to construct 
a bridge across the Savannah River, and I submit a reporr 
(No. 70) thereon. This is a bridge bill in the usual form, and 
I ask for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Anderson, in the State of South Carolina, and the 
county of Elbert, in the State of Georgia, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Savannah River, 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, near Sanders Ferry 
or Crafts Ferry, between Iva, 8. C., and Elberton, Ga., fn accordance 


| with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the con 


4. The sale of stamps, money orders, registration, postal-savings 

| nd neral delivery all stop on Sunday save in few instances, 
Departinental clerks have Sunday off 

6. Ships from foreign ports are forbidden to unload on Sunday, 

‘ ‘ 1 licens 

7. Sunday is a holy day with United States banks. 

Congress closed for Sunday the World's Fair and the St, Louis 
xy t 

So, we ask nothing radical, only a step forward 

Wi licen Sabbath breaking in Interstate commeree? 

Despite all these good customs and laws, mammon is inelidiously 
destroying the Sabbath in our Interstate commerce. 

Trains and papers and the like didn’t run on Sunday in the be 
ginning This bad bustness largely began in the Civil War. Even 
now every railroad sehedule shows that many trains run every day | 
except Sunday. Likewise with newspapers 

this reminds us of the rock whence we were hewn, the landmarks 


of safety and righteousness. 
WICKED PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 

Iivery one of these 20,000,000 Sunday papers is like a wicked Pied 
Piper of Hlamelin, seducing our children, churchmen, and citizens to 
ruin through Sabbath breaking ’ 

very one of these 2,500 Sunday trains fs tooting America’s down- 
fall, riding America to ruin These Sunday trains and papers com- 
bine much of the brains and money of America, and they are tearing 
down America’s partnership with God. They are causing 10,000,000 


to work on Sunday If any State bar association were to demand 
the destruction of our jury system, or our habeas corpus writ, or the 


court's power to enjoin——these newspapers and railroads would de- 
nounce them as devil-bred foes of America. Yet these great Sabbath- 
breaking trains and papers are doing a hundred times more harm 
to America than that bar proposal would mean. 

All the sacred civil rights of the American citizen sprang from 
Christianity with its Sabbath keeping To destroy the Sabbath im- 
perils thera all. It is like killing our mother. 

Jackson's suppression of South Carolina's nullification of United 
States law was a monumental service to America, but the suppression 
f America’s nullification of God's Sabbath law would be a hundred 
times greater service 

We think it bad that the British burned Washington’s homes and 
Capitol in 1814 Then why sit idle while Satan sets the destructive 
fire of Sabbath breaking into Washington and into all our commerce? 


Sec, 2. The act of Congress approved January 31, 1925, granting 
to S. M. McAdams authority to construct a bridge across Savannah 
River at the aforesaid locality is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 25, 1906. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on January 21, 1926, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

8.90. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to create a 
Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1925; and 

S. 1267. An act to extend the time for the completion of the 


| construction of a bridge across the Columbia River between the 


The restoration of the Sabbath to our commerce would far exceed | 


in value Jefferson's purchase of Louisiana or Grant's purchase of 
Alaska 

ro repulse these Sabbath-breaking assaults on America would far 
exceed in value the repulse of the British in 1812 or of the Mexicans 
in 1848, 

Jackson rescued America’s throat from the clutch of greedy mam 
mon in I835, and God calls on us now to rescue American commerce 
from the deadly grip of Sabbath breaking. About 30,000,000 chil 
dren in America are getting almost no religious instruction, so the 
church census tells us, But they are getting evil instruction, and this 
Sabbath-breaking evil is slyly, surely heading them to ruin. 

We can't hope to save our children in godliness, nor stay the 
tide of high crimes, bigh taxes, murder, divorce, robbery, perjury, and 
intemperance unless we get into new and better partnership with God, 
and we can't do that without restoring and keeping His Sabbath 
day for all We can’t hope to have our civil laws observed if we 
insult God, violating His Sabbath law for all. 

Congress fs pleasing God by securing the Sabbath to a million citi- 
zens, but pleasing Satan by allowing 10,000,000 to be enslaved to 
Sabbath labor. 

America can't serve God and mammon. America can’t long live 
as Doctor Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. America can't live half slave and half 
free, 

Lincoln set free 3,000,000 negro slaves. We have the greater and 
harder task of emancipating 10,000,000 slaves to Sunday labor. Amer- 
ica and our Congress must answer God’s call to duty or go like Israel 
to the Babylon of perdition. 

We have faith that America, like Samuel of old, will bear and heed 
God's call, 

And we repeat: 

1. America was born and bred a Sabbath-keeping nation. 

2. America must emancipate her 10,000,000 slaves to Sunday labor 
or soon go to ruin. 

3. The church must awake and lead, or perish. 


SAVANNAH RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. BINGHAM. As in legislative session, I report back 
favorably from the Committee on Commerce without amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 3755) granting the consent of Congress 


States of Oregon and Washington, at or within 2 miles westerly 
from Cascade Locks, in the State of Oregon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 2653) for the adjustment of water-right charges 
on the Fort Laramie Division of the North Platte irrigation 
project, Wyoming, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2654) to extend the limitations of time upon the 
issuance of medals of honor, distinguished-service crosses, and 
distinguished-service medals to persons who served in the Army 
of the United States during the World War; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 2655) authorizing the appointment of John Faw- 
cett as captain, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2656) for the relief of the estates of John Frazer, 
deceased; Zephaniah Kingsley, deceased; John Bunch, de- 
ceased: Jehu Underwood, deceased ; and Stephen Vansandt, de- 
ceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 2657) to amend section 217, as amended, of the 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal 
laws of the United States,’ approved March 4, 1909; to the 
Conumittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2658) to authorize the Secretary of War to fix all 
allowances for enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts; to vali- 
date certain payments for travel pay, commutation of quarters, 
heat, light, etc., and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2659) for the relief of Cyrus Durey; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 2660) to prevent the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of improperly labeled or misbranded paint, turpen- 
tine, and linseed oil; to the Committee on Manufactures. 

By Mr. MEANS: 

A bill (S. 2661) granting an increase of pension to Orlando 
B. Spencer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2662) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to convey to the board of education, New Hanover County, 
N. C., a marine hospital reservation; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2663) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
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Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River | eselved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing an | hereby is authorized to employ a special assistant clerk during the 
appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Irrigation and | Temainder of the Sixty-ninth Congress, to be paid out of the contingent 
Reclamation. 

A bill (S. 2664) granting a pension to Ada A. Long (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions 


fund of the Senate at the rate of $2,500 per annum 


TYPEWRITERS, ETC., CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


By Mr. CAMERON (for Mr. McKINLey) : The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sutesteap in the chair) 

A bill (S. 2665) for the relief of John Sands (with accom- laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary of 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. the United States Civil Service Commission, transmitting, pur- 

A bill (S. 2666) granting an increase of pension to Mary suant to law, a statement showing the typewriters, adding 
Green ; michines, and other labor-saving devices exchanged in part 
rit . 


A bill (S. 2667) granting an increase of pension to Thomas | Payment for new machines during the fiscal year 1925, which 
E. Roberts (with an accompanying paper) ; was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
A bill (S. 2668) granting an increase of pension to Vivian 
L. Saunders (with an accompanying paper) ; fe ‘. p : ' esi 
A bill (S. 2669) granting a pension to Martha Stoltz (with | ,. rhe Senate, in open executive session, resumed the considera 
an accompanying paper) ; and tion of Senate Resolution 5, providing for adhesion on the part 
A bill (S. 2670) granting a pension to Parthenia Roberson of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, and 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. the adjoined statute Sor the Permanent Court of International 
Ry Mr. CAPPER: Justice, with reservations 
A bill (S. 2671) for the relief of George M. Shane (with Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, I think that timorous 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. Members of this body ought to be now w arned of their impend 
A bill (S. 2672) to amend the act of Congress approved March ing fatn. They ar tO be deluged. with more propaganda 
{ 191, creating the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- | ©@®24ting from Mr. Bok's hired agents. I want to dem aerate 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; and what [ have sald by reading a letter, Gated January & rue, 
\ bill (8. 2678) to amend the act approved June 3, 1896, which is written on the letterhead of “The American Founda 
entitled “An act to establish and provide for the maintenance | tion (Ine. ), maintaining the American peace award, 565 Fifth 
of a free public library and reading room in the District of | Avemue, New York City." I do not know whether this incor 


THE WORLD COURT 


Columbia ”; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. poration has issued any stock, but, “if so, I will undertake to 
By Mr. HEFLIN: say that Mr. sok holds the majority of it in trust for the 
A bill (S. 2674) for the relief of Kate T. Riley: to the Com- American international bankers. The letter is addressed to 

mittee of Gln ina. ; a gentleman in Greenfield, Mass., and reads: 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: Deak Me, ——: A crisis has been reached in the World Court situa 
A bill (S. 2675) granting a pension to Frank Hall: tion in the Senate. You will have seen that filibustering was begun 


A bill (S. 2676) granting a pension to David D. Sharp; and | this week by Senator BLEAsE under order from the opposition, Con- 
A bill (S. 2677) granting a pension to Alfred R. H. Wolff; to | trary to the very definite plan by which a record vote was to be taken 





the Committee on Pensions. before the tax bill was brought before the Senate at all, the opponents 
By Mr. WATSON: of the court in the Senate are now forcing displacement of the World 
A bill (S. 2678) for the relief of Charles E. Reyburn (with | Court by the tax bill. We all realize the need of action on the tax bill 

accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. at an early time; but this is a reason for expediting not for delaying 
Ry Mr. WILLIAMS: action on the World Court. 


number— 
Cy 


St. Louis, Mo.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 2680) to amend section 304 of an act entitled “An 
act to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in livestock, 
livestock products, dairy products, poultry, poultry products, 
and eggs, and for other purposes,” approved August 15, 1921; allowed to come up? There would be value in sending a copy of your 


The three last words are underscored— 


of individual telegrams from your community are immediately sent to 


your Senators showing them that you expect them to held to their 


A bill (S. 2679) for the relief of Herman A. Lueking, 3 Won't you see to it that the greatest possibl 
| original plan of getting a vote on the court before the tax bill is 
| 


to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. | telegrams to Senators Lenroot and Swanson, who are definitely in 
By Mr. HALE: favor of an early vote and whom we wish to support. 
A bill (S. 2681) to authorize the appointment of a Second All press reports of this week agree that President Coolidge re 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy; 

A bill (S. 2682) to provide for the temporary needs of higher | 
rank for flying officers and for flying officer qualification in | It would be advisable to have telegrams sent also to the President 
naval high command: and showing him that the majority of the country will be with him if 

A bill (S. 2683) to provide for the promotion or advance- | presses for a vote on the court now. 
ment of officers who have specialized in aviation so long as to | Too much emphasis can not be laid on the fact that the opponents 
jeopardize their selection for promotion or advancement to the | of the court inside the Senate and outside of it have recently become 
next higher grade or rank; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, | exceedingly active. Only a vigorous and genuine protest from the 
friends of the court now effectively conveyed to the Senate can avoid 
dangerous delay and perhaps indefinite postponement. Will you write 
us what action you have taken? 


gards the displacement of the World Court resolution at 
unnecessary and regrettable. 


this time as 


AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 
| 


Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- | 


posed by him to House bill 6707, the Interior Department ap- Faithfully yours, 

propriation bill, which was referred to the Committce on Appro- Esruecr Evererr Laps, 

priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: Member in Charge. 
On page 81, after line 2, insert the following: So, Mr. President, those Members of the Senate who have 
“Riverton project, Wyoming: For operation and maintenance, con- | pledged themselves to Mrs. Lape or Miss Lape will now please 

tinuation of construction, and incidental operations, $250,000,” take their orders and stand upon notice that they are expected 

rfor so be prepared for floo ‘legri 
APPOINTMENT OF A MESSENGER——JAMES W. PETERS to perform and also be preparec a flood of telegrams, 


because this paper organization has its agencies in every State 
Mr. BAYARD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. | and in almost every county of the Nation. Its business is to 
123), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Cun-| write telegrams whenever Miss Lape tells them to do so. 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: Now, let us stop a moment and consider what this organiza- 
Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate be, and he herc.y | tion is. We have had a good deal to say about lobbying in 
is, authorized and directed to appoint James W. Peters a messenger, this body, yet here is a lobby organized for the purpose of 
who shall be paid at the rate of $1,440 per annum from the contingent promoting particular legislation. Its employees are paid; it is 
fund of the Senate, upon vouchers to be approved’ by the Committee to | 2 paid lobby; its business is to create in the minds of the 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, until other- | Senate the thought that there is a great uprising in the 
wise provided for, country. It is just as obnoxious a lobby as the Sugar Trust 
ever had in Washington; just as obnoxious a lobby as the Steel 
Trust ever had in Washington. It is not the project of individual 
Mr. GOODING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. | citizens of our country who may come here to express their 
124), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Gon- | sentiments; it is an incorporated lobby, and it has been brought 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: into existence to expend large sams of money for the purpose 
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of creating a public sentiment or of creating the appearance 
of a public sentiment. I have not any doubt now that some 
of our Members have been overwhelmed with telegrams; but 
bear In mind, after all, that they are the telegrams sent only 
by the proxies-of Miss Lape, and that Miss Lape is merely the 
hired employee of one Edward Bok, a man who was born 
abroad. That, of course, is not to be held against him, and I 
most of all the Members of this body have the right to say it 
should not be held against him, for many Senators who are 
now trying by advocating the World Court proposal to send 
us to a foreign court to try our rights as a nation, denied the 
right of foreigners to land on our soil, where they desired, 
many of them to become citizens and to swear allegiance to 
our Constitution. 

‘There never was anything more ridiculous presented in the 
history of the world. than the spectacle of a Senate one day 
passing restrictive Immigration bills and deliberately trying to 
cut off foreigners from a chance to land on our soil and become 
citizens, as the old traditions of our country said they should 
be permitted to come, and the next day proposing to submit the 
fate of this country and the interests of this country, either 
great or small, to a court that is entirely foreign and alien to 
our laws, to our Constitution, and to our national destiny and 
national rights. 

There is no use praying for consistency here, I know, but 
when I see Senators voting against the right of foreigners to 
come here, though they may be selected, though they may be 
men of education and learmning, though they may be men 2f 
brawn and of muscle and of the best intentions, though they 
may come here simply because they desire to live under free 
institutions, though they may be willing to support our flag 
with their blood and their muscle and their brawn—excluding 
men of that kind from our own shores—am then turning about 
face and proposing to submit the fate of America to foreigners 
who do not want to come here, who do not love our flag, who 
do not appreciate our institutions, but who owe their allegiance 
and willingly give it to foreign kings and potentates and powers. 
But of course some Senators are pledged to Miss Lape, a little 
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woman who weighs about 90 pounds and who is working for a | 
salary down here for Edward Bok. If we continue this sort | 


of truckling to propaganda, the Senate will become so con- 
temptible that it will not be worth the while of the Vice 
President to continue his criticisms. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, on yesterday I occupied the floor at great 
length to try to demonstrate something with reference to the 
organization of the league. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before the Senator resumes 
that branch of his argument will he yield to me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN. If it will not interrupt the Senator, I want 
to show him that I was right yesterday in what I said about 
Mr. Carnegie. 1 rose and interrupted the Senator and said: 


Mr. President, tf the Senator will permit me right there, 1 iistened 
to the reading of that article, and Mr. Carnegie was chiding the 
British for bringing on the war and defending the colonists for fighting 
after the war was brought on. 

Mr. Reep of Missouri. Oh, Mr. President, the article is here. It 
speaks for itself. If my friend could not understand that article in 
any other way than that, then he and I are at such utter difference in 
regard to the meaning of language that debate would be useless. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will my friend do 
me the great favor, as that is a matter totally foreign to what 
I am now speaking on, to wait until 1 am ready to yield 
the floor, when I will be glad to take it up with him, and 
we may have the Carnegie article all read over again if he 
desires? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. No: I merely wish to read about six lines. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; but it may compel me 
to read the whole article. However, let the Senator proceed, 
if he wants to proceed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Carnegie said: 


On the other band, the motherland, which forced the issue upon 
her leyal citizens in America, sees nothing more clearly to-day than 
that she was in error and that she converted a constitutional agita- 


tien for redreas of grievances into a question of patriotic resist- 
ance. © © @ 


That is enough of it to read to show that I was right in 
what I was then contending for. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the whole import of 
the article was that it was a great mistake for America to 
secede, and that we ought to get back under the skirts of the 
mother country just as fast as we can and tie ourselves to her 
apron strings, and then, as I read yesterday in a specific 
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clause, we should always be in a position of secondary impor- 
tance to Great Britain. A man who can justify that article 
must say that we were wrong to set up an independent gov- 
ernment; that the most we ought to have done would have 
been to rebel a little while and then run back to the old lady 
and say, “ Now we will be good boys.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President-—- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
further yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was not justifying the article. I think 
some of the things suggested in it are ridiculous. It does not 
make any difference who might write an article saying that 
we should go back to the mother country; it is a ridiculous 
suggestion, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; and why should the Senator 
then rise and find one sentence in it to justify a defense of a 
ridiculous statement? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was rising to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that what I said was correct, so far as that part 
of the article was concerned. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I would not say that the Senator 
stated anything that was incorrect; but the general import 
of his interjections yesterday was that, after all, I was doing 
Mr. Carnegie an injustice when I said his article was a disloyal 
article. We need not pursue the controversy. The Senator has 
read the one sentence that he found in the article that he 
wants to stand for, and it took four hours to read the article. 
Let us admit that the old principle that he who throws the 
javelin all day must some time hit the mark may be true here, 
and that Carnegie did say one decent or one true thing in the 
entire article. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us not have the article read any more, or 
anything like it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; we ought not to. Neither 
ought there to be found in this body or in this country men 
who are following the torch that was lighted by Andrew Car- 
negie when he gaye that article to the country. That is the 
genesis of this movement, and back of this movement to-day 
is the money of Carnegie, and from the grave is thrust forth 
his dead hand to support this movement. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I submitted some remarks to the Senate upon 
that subject some time ago, and called attention to the fact 
that the Carnegie Foundaticn publishes the Advocate of Peace. 
The Advoéate of Peace has been discreetiy silent about this 
whole question. You can not find a word in it, neither can you 
tind a word uttered by James Brown Scott or anybody connected 
with him, that in any wise has been helpful in this matter. 
They are against this World Court. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. When did they reverse themselves? 

Mr. WALSH. They never were for it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, Mr. President, the money of 
Carnegie is being expended to-day back of this movement, and 
if you will give me the investigation that I asked I will prove 
it. There is plenty of it being spent. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the Senator may say what he 
pleases; but I have given the foundation for my statement 
that the Advocate of Peace, which is the organ of the Carnegie 
Foundation, is against this World Court. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I say that Carnegie 
money is baek of it, and I can say that boldly to any man who 
denied me the right to an investigation. Come on and let us 
investigate it now. Lay this matter over for 30 days or 40 
days. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator could have had the investiga- 
tion if he had asked it last spring. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Last spring! Last spring I sup- 
posed that your court was dead, and I am still saying that 
it was since last spring that the court propaganda was or- 
ganized and put on during the entire summer. You can not 
very well investigate a thing until it happens. 

Mr. President, not only does the league possess the power, 
as heretofore stated, to change the membership of the council, 
and by a two-thirds majority of the assembly the member- 
ship of the league may be changed, but any nation whatso- 
ever may be admitted, 

The third body of the league is the so-called Court of Inter- 
national Justice, the membership of which I have already 
given. Now let us see whether this is a league court. 

The creation of that court was authorized by article 14 
of the league compact. Pursuant to the powers conferred by 
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shat article the court was called into existence. The article 
ds: 

Yr counell shall formulate and submit to the members of the | 
adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court 
tional Justice. The court shall be competent to hear and | 
iny dispute of an international character which the par- 

to submit to It The court may aiso give an advisory opinion 
y dispute or question referred to it by the council or by the 

\s the court is the creature of fe league, acting under its 

thority and by its mandate, the present or possible future | 

sdiction of the court ean be determined only by ascertain- 

irst the powers and jurisdiction at present assumed by 

ne, and second, by ascertaining the extent of the 

rs of the league to extend hereafter the jurisdiction of 

mrt, for manifestly if the league at present asserts a 

i-wide jurisdiction or if, asserting a limited jurisdiction, 

the inherent power of extending that jurisdiction, then 

may correspondingly enlarge the powers and jurisdiction 
fr ony of its creatures. 

The ease with which the Government can be changed and 

» league itself thus alter its own jurisdiction, authority, and 

ver is demonstrated by the fact that the league covenant has | 

dy been amended eleven times. Two of these amendments 
fundamental. It has been further substantially amended 
in the most important particulars by the enactment and ratifi- | 
tion of what is commonly called “the statute of the court,” 


ie statute of the court is of equal authority with the cove- 
nant of the league. 

li is idle, therefore, to pretend that the covenant of the league 
is in the nature of a constitution, because while its amendments 
may require reference to the different states, nevertheless the 

rganization is of such a character that the ratification can 
always be secured when desired. To all intents and purposes 
t league members carry the votes of their states in their 
pockets and can, therefore, almost at will enlarge their own 
powers. 
the league covenant can be amended, changed, or abrogated by 
the votes of foreign nations, and that the United States does 
not possess the power or right to cast a single vote or utter a 
single effective protest. 

I contend, therefore, that no amendment is necessary to the 


Supreme Court of the United States to decide 


‘ague covenant, because it already asserts power and jurisdic- | 
mn absolutely unlimited, because there is no tribunal like the | 
whether the | 
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for home and liberty against two tyrannical forces bent upon 
their destruction. 

Why is not our dispute with Japan over the question of im- 
migration also a matter for league consideration 

In addition to these broad powers, 
provision, asserts its dominance. 

The 





and decision? 


the league, by specific 


league assumes, under Article VIII, to submit plans 
for the reduction of armaments in every country, and while 
it is true that the limits thus recommended are not binding 


until they have been considered and acted upon by the several 
governments; nevertheless, once such action is taken the 
respective nations of the world are leprived of the right 
thereafter to regulate their own armament, save with the per 
mission of the council. And that permission of the council 
must be by unanimous vote, as an examination of Article V 
will demonstrate. That is to say, if once the states agree to 
the plan of disarmament submitted, they have forever barred 


themselves from the right to arm in their own protection, 
unless they can first gain the unanimous consent of the 
; council. In a word, the provision embraces a complete sur 
| render of sovereignty, for no nation can claim to be sovereign 
which has yielded the right to defend its own territory 

Moreover, the same article provides (article 8): 

That the members of the league agree that the manufacture by 
private enterprise of munitions and implements of ir is open to gra 
objection. The council shall advise how the evil effects attendant upon 
uch manufacture can be prevented, due regard being had to the nece 
sities 


Even if this were not so, the fact still remains that | 


council and the assembly have exceeded the powers assumed to | 


be granted by the league covenant; for the league court is the 
creature of the league itself, responsible to it, and necessarily 

bject to the will of the members of the league. 

Article 3 recites: 

The assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter within the 
phere of actlon of the league— 


And notice— 


r affecting the peace of the word. 
Article 4 recites: 


The council may deal at its meetings with any matter within the 
sphere of action of the league or affecting the peace of the world. 


Here, then, are two bodies, each authorized to deal with any 
question “affecting the peace of the world”; and if that lan- 
guage means anything, it authorizes interference in domestic 
as well as foreign problems, for domestic controversies may 
involve the peace of the world. 

The language does not mean “affecting the peace of the 
entire world,” of every country of the world, for such a mean- 
ing would restrict the jurisdiction of the league se that it 
never could function; for in no war of history has every nation 
been involved. The language, therefore, must mean that the 
league can deal with any question which disturbs the peace 
of any part of the world; and there can not be peace in this 
sense when there is war at any place in the world. Every ques- 
tion which may lead to war is, therefore, within the claimed 
jurisdiction of the league. 

Accordingly, an agitation which may result in a rebellion 
comes within the jurisdiction of the league, even though there 
is nothing to indicate that the fire will spread beyond the bor- 
ders of the particular state involved. If there should be a 
rebellion in India against the British Empire, why is not that 
condition embraced within the broad language I have quoted? 
Why is not the war which France and Spain are carrying on 
in northern Africa justiciable by the league, and why bas not 
the league stretched out its hand in that dispute? The answer 
is that there people are standing on their naked heels fighting 





And so forth. 

Let us assume that the council shall give this advice. The 
phrase “The council shall advise” is, of course, ambiguons, 
but it is ridieulous to say that it is only intended that 
council shall advise, and that nobody shall be under obligation 
to accept the advice, and that the league will not undertake to 
enforce the advice, for always in connection with this phrase 
ology we must remember the fact that the council and the a 
sembly have asserted the right to with any question 
“affecting the peace of the world.” 

In view of that claim of right, the phrase “ The « 
advise” 


the 


deal 


uncil shall 


places upon the council the imperative duty of formu 
lating the plan which is to be put into action under the claimed 
right to deal with any question affecting the peace of the world. 
Again, article 11 provides: 
Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of t! 


members of the league or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern 
to the whole league, and the league shall take any action that may be 
deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations 2, 1%» 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of member of the 
league to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the council any 
circumstance whatever affecting international relations which threatens 
to disturb international peace or the good understanding between na- 
tions upon which peace depends. 


eacn 


That article, standing alone, is the assertion of jurisdiction 
over every question which in the opinion of the members of the 
assembly and the council will disturb the good understanding 
between nations. In such case the league is authorized to take 
any action it pleases. It may declare embargoes. It may cut 
off the trade of a nation. It may sweep its commerce from the 
It may invade its territory. It may burn its temples, 
sack its cities, and cut the throats of its people whenever the 
gentlemen composing the council and assembly see fit to declare 
that it has taken “any action which in their opinion threatens 
to disturb the peace.” And this it may do although the victims 
of their combined power may be a people seeking to break the 
chain of an intolerable slavery or defending their liberties 
against the assaults of tyranny. 

Such a power was never realized. The Pharaohs dreamed of 
it, but the brown hosts of Egypt were scattered by the chariots 
of Assyria. 

Darius and Xerxes dreamed it, but their armies broke upon 
the fields of Marathon and the pass of Thermopyle, and Per- 
sia’s ships sank at Salamis. 

Alexander dreamed it, but his successors saw the Macedonian 
phalanx broken and the glory of Greece departed. 

Hannibal dreamed it, but Carthaginian valor died upon the 
sword of Scipio. 

Rome, nearest of all, realized the infamous dream, but her 
mighty fabric, resting upon the bodies of innumerable slaves, 
at last toppled and fell. 

The Holy Alliance dreamed that dream. With incomparable 
hypocrisy, it proclaimed the brotherhood of man. With infinite 
sacrilege, it invoked the name of Christ. But its promise of 
peace was a mantle to conceal the assassin’s dagger. Its pious 


seas. 
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protestations were the cloak which tyrants spread above their 
bloody deeds. And the Holy Alliance became an unholy mem- 
ory. 

George the Third, in a lesser degree, dreamed that dream. 
Ile saw the vision of an English Empire embracing the conti- 
nent of North America He, too, established courts in foreign 
lands, and dragged thither citizens of America for condemna- 
tion, 9s gentlemen would now drag the American Republic to a 
foreign tribunal for condemnation. But the vision of George 
the Third was disturbed by the armies of the Revelution, and 
was dispelled by the cannon of Washington at Yorktown. 

Such likewise will be the fate of this latest dream of world 


dominion The mighty coalition, known as the League of 
Nations, is a conspiracy in restraint of human liberty. It seeks 
io render the world static. Its mighty force is intended to 
trike down any people who dare assert or defend their rights. 
lis iron heel is ready to crush any nation not obedient to its 


imperious will. 

It imay exist for a time: it may write its bloody story, but 
let the great American Nation, always the champion of indi- 
vidual and national liberty, keep her hands unstained and her 

cutcheon untarnished 

Be assured of this: However long may be the history of the 
leasue, however black may be the night of international 
tyranny, some day the sun of liberty will rise above the horizon, 
and the nations of the earth will assert and regain their inde- 
pendeuce 

‘The power asserted by the league is absolutely unlimited in 
iis scope. Its power to make war is limited only by the will of 
ihe governing bodies of the league. 

Not only is there express provision made for waging war, 
but it is also stipntated that the council may make levies upon 
various member nations for military and naval forces. 

Section 16 provides: 


Should any member of the league resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants under articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all other members of the 
league, which hereby undertakes immediately to sabject it to the sev- 
erance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all inter- 
course between their nationals and the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking state, and the prevention of al! financlal, commercial, or per- 
sonal Intercourse between the nationals of the covenant-breaking state 
and the nationals of any other state, whether a member of the league 
or not. 

It shall be the duty of the council in such case to recommend to 
the several governments eoncerned what effective military, naval, or 
air force the members of the league shall severally contribute to the 
urmed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the league. 

The members of the league agree, further, that they will mutually 
support one another in the financial and economic measures which are 
taken under this articie, in order to minimize the loss and incon- 
venience resulting from the above measures, and that they will mu- 
tually support one another in resisting any special measures aimed at 
one of their number by the covenant-breaking state, and that they 
will take the necessary steps to afford passage through their territory 
to the forces of any of the members of the league which are cooperat- 
ing to protect the covenants of the league. 

Any member of the league which has violated any covenant of the 
league may be declared to be no longer a member of the league by a 
vote of the council concurred in by the representatives of all the other 
members of the league represented thereon. 


Not content with asserting a jurisdiction over its own mem- 
bers, the league undertakes to extend its jurisdiction over all 
of the nations of the earth, including the United States of 
America. 

Article 17 recites: 

In the event of a dispute between a member of the leagne and a 
state which is not a member of the league, or between states not mem- 
bers of the leagne * * ©® [the nonleague members] shall be invited 
to accept the provisions of articles 12 to 16 * * * fand) if a 
state so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of membership 
in the league for the purposes of such dispute and shall resort to war 
against a member of the league, the provisions of article 16 shall be 
applicable as against the state taking such action. 


That is, her trade shall be cut off and war shall be made 
upon her. 
And again: 


If both parties to the dispute— 


If both parties to the dispute— 


being nonmembers refuse to accept the obligations of membership in 
the league for the purposes of such dispute, the council may take such 
measures and make such recommendations as will prevent hostilities 
and result in a settlement of the dispute. 
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Nobody but an idiot would ever say that that does not mean 
that the council will summon the forces of the world to produce 
a peace which is produced at the point of the bayonet and 
brought about by the keen edge of the sword. 

The last expression is soft language: 


Will take such measures as will prevent hostilities. 


The only way hostilities can be prevented in the case of war 
is by producing a bigger war and a greater force, one more 
capable to compel obedience. Put into execution, the language 
means the council may cause war to be made upon a recalci- 
trant state and crush it into submission 

One is reminded of the expression— 


He made a solitude and called it peace. 


The language just referred to amounts to nothing more nor 
less than a solemn agreement that if the United States shall 
have a dispute of any character with any nation which is a 
member of the league, the league can summon the United 
States before it, demand that it accept the obligations of league 
mémbership for the purposes of the dispute. 

And if the United States shall refuse to accept the jurisdic- 
tion of the league, and shall sustain its rights by force of 
arms, then every member of the league has agreed, at the 
demand of the league council, to make war upon the United 
States. 

Besides this, if the United States shall have a controversy 
with a nonmember nation, “ the council may take such measures 
as in its judgment will prevent hostilities.” That is to say, it 
will itself employ the necessary force to compel the United 
States to obey the will of the league. 

No candid man can deny that there is now in existence a 
solemn treaty between 55 nations under the terms of which 
they bind themselves to make war upon the United States in 
the event the United States shall dare to make war in behalf of 
itself without the gracious consent of the league. 

The so-called League of Nations compact is therefore a treaty 
of offense against the United States, signed by 55 nations. 

Fifty-five nations agree if the United States shall dare to 
exercise its sovereign right to defend its own interests or the 
interests of its citizens without first obtaining the consent of 
the league, then these 55 nations will unite their forees and 
their arms to cut off our trade upon the seas, to prohibit all 
intercourse with the United States, and to advance upon us 
with war’s horrible instrumentalities of destruction. 

This infamous arrangement has been consummated under 
the cloak and pretense that it is a great movement for peace, 
and hence our people have not been alarmed. ; 

But if without such propaganda and such setting our people 
had been suddenly advised that 55 nations had signed a com 
pact by which they had agreed that if the United States dares 
to assert its right by force of arms against any nation whatso- 
ever, of under any circumstances whatsoever, all of the 55 
nations would levy war upon the United States—if that infor- 
mation had been conveyed to our people in all its nakedness, 
there is not a county of the United States in which soldiers 
would not have been drilling within 48 hours. 

There exists to-day a coalition bound by solemn engagement 
to make war upon the United States if we dared assert our 
national rights of defense or of offense, and it is time the 
American people woke to that horrible fact. 

If the League of Nations is not a mere paper league—in 
which event it is useless—if it be a real league, if the words 
of the treaty have vitality and life and force, then a great 
peril has arisen for our country, a mighty menace exists across 
the seas, a combination of the most powerful ever conceived in 
the brain of man has been brought into existence, and that 
combination now assumes the right to control, to regulate, and 
to erush this Republic. 

I refer again to the terrible power vested in the council by 
article 16: 

It shall be the duty of the council in such case to recommend to 
the several governments concerned what effective military, naval, or 
air force the members of the league shall severally contribute to the 
armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the league. 


Here is a solemn agreement by 55 nations by which they 
authorize the 10 men sitting on the council to issue a requi- 
sition or order of draft for soldiers, ships, and airplanes; 
nor is the language of article 16 a mere fulmination of idle 
ee serious and almost successful attempt has been made 
to create the machinery by which armed forces are to be 
assembled. 

On September 6, 1924, the fifth assembly of the League of 
Nations adopted the following resolution: 
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The ass 


Noting the 


nbly, 


declarations of the governments represented, observes 


with satisfaction that the; mntain the basis of an understanding 
tending to establish a secure peace, 

Decides as follows: 

“With a view to reconciling in the new proposals the divergences 


n certain points of view which have been expressed and, when 
ent has been reached, to 
armaments to be summoned by the 


international 
League 


enable an conference 
of Nations at the 


at possible moment: 


“(1) The third committee fis requested to consider the material 
jenling with security and the reduction of armaments, particularly 
the observation, of the governments on the draft treaty of mutual 


isststance prepared in pursuance of Resolution XIV of the third as- 


sembly and other plans prepared -and presented to the secretary 
neral, since the publication of the draft treaty, and to examine 
the obligations contained in the covenant of the league in relation 


to the guaranties of security which a resort to 
reduction of armaments may require. 

“(2) The first committee is requested: (a) To consider, in view of 
nossible amendments, the articles in the covenant relating to the set 
tlement of disputes; (b) to examine within what limits the terms of 

paragraph 2, of the statute establishing the Permanent 
International Justice might be rendered more precise, and 
thereby facilitate the more gencral acceptance of the clause. 

“And thus strengthen the solicarity and the security of the nations 
of the world by settling by pacific means all disputes which may arise 
between states.” 


arbitration and a 


: ° 
urticie oD, 


Court of 


The work of the two committees was finally set forth in the 
single-draft protocol, accompanied by two draft resolutions, 
and is generally known as the “‘ Geneva protocol.” 

The report was made on October 1, 1924, and on the next 
day the delegates to the assembly unanimously recommended 
the acceptance of the protocol by their governments. 

The assembly also requested the council of the league to 
undertake various measures in preparation for the disarma- 
ment conferences alluded to in the protocol. 

With this request the council complied, for immediately 
after the request of the assembly the council made certain 
decisions as to how the preparatory work was to proceed. 

Provision was made for the appointment of a committee of 
jurists to consider amendments to the covenant of the league, 
which were made necessary by the proposed protocol and the 
preparation of the plan— 
for the execution of financial and economical sanctions— 

Notice that— 


the preparation of the plans for the execution of the 
economic sanction— 


financial and 


That is, plans for starving nations to death, for cutting off 
the trade of nations, and for conquering them by force of arms. 
That is what the language means, and also the preparation of 
a plan for the consideration of the conference on the limitation 
of armaments. 

The protocol then went to the various nations for their rati- 
fication, but failed chiefly, if not entirely, because a single 
nation, Great Britain, refused her assent. 

However, the terrific significance of the unanimous vote of 
all of the delegates to the assembly and the acquiescence in the 
plan of the council can not be overlooked. This situation serves 
to indicate the ease with which the covenant of the league and 
the statutes of the league’s court may be altered. It is im- 
portant to know what the principles of the Geneva protocol 
are. They are set forth in the speech of M. Benes, of Czecho- 
slovakia, who presented the report of the committee to the 
assembly. M. Benes, the spokesman for the committee, said—— 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Missouri is not M. Benes, at that time Prime Minister of 
Czechoslovakia, the real author of the protocol? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is understood that he is. 

Mr. MOSES. And was not the protocol drawn or account 
of conditions that he had in mind, because of which he wanted 
the common use of the military forces in connection with the 
problems that he thought might confront his country at any 
time? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is understood to be the stiua- 
tion, and I think it undoubtedly was and is. 

Mr. BLHASB. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suripsteap in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll, 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 
Ashurst 


Frazier McMaster Sackett 
Bayard George McNary Schall 
Bingham Gillett Mayfield Sheppard 
Please Goff Means Shipstead 
Borah Gooding Metcalf Shortridge 
Bratton Hale Moses Simmons 
Brookhart Harreld Neely Smith 
Bruce Harris Norbeck Smoot 
sutler Harrison Norris Stephens 
Cameron Heflin Nye Trammell 
Capper llowell Oddie Tyson 
Caraway Johnson Overman Wadsworth 
Copeland Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Walsh 
Couzens Jones, Wash Phipps. Warren 
Curtis Kendrick Pine Welle 
Dale Keyes Pittman Wheeler 
Deneen King Ransdell Williams 
Edwards La Pollette heed, Mo, Willis 
Ernst Lenroot Reed, Pa 
Fernald McKellar tobinson, Ark. 
Ferris McLean Robinson, Ind, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. LEighty-one Senators having 


answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 
tor from Missouri will proceed. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. At the time the Senator from South Carclina 
[Mr. BLEease] suggested the absence of a quorum the Serator 
from Missouri and 1 were engaged in a colloquy with refer 
ence to the so-called protocol of Geneva, in which we had de 
veloped an agreement between ourselves, at least, that the 
protocol was the product of the brain of the then Prime 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, M. Benes, and that the purpore of 
it was to make sure of the sanctions which should govern any 
decision which might be arrived at by any organ of the League 
of Nations. 

The question of sanctions, Mr. President, was a subject of 
colloquy here the other day between the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Loran] and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRoor}. 
[I understood the Senator from Wisconsin at that time to assert 
that the same character of sanctions lies behind any decision 
which might be reached by an arbitral tribunal such as the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague equally with the 
sanctions which lie behind the decisions of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, as I understand it to be. 

The Senator from Missouri, if I correctly followed his line of 
argument up to the point where I interrupted him with my 
question, was undertaking to point out that the Geneva proto- 
col, although for the moment halted by reason of the opposition 
of Great Britain to its application, is none the less an integral 
part of the machinery of the so-called World Court whenever it 
shall come into full operation and we have become enmeshed in 
its provisions. I wish now to ask the Senator from Missouri 
if it is his understanding that, according to the terms under 
which the court operates, there may be brought into effect all 
sorts of sanctions with which to enforce its decrees? If I recall 
the language of the Senator, he proceeded to enumerate several 
of the varieties of pressure which might be brought upon recal- 
citrant nations; for instance, the embargo. 

The Senator spoke with great feeling of the starvation which 
would be entailed upon helpless populations by reason of such 
an embargo. He also spoke of the militaristic activities which 
would follow any attempt to apply sanctions to the decisions 
which might be reached by this court. Is it the Senator's 
contention that the court is really provocative of war rather 
than of peace, and that through the application of the sanc- 
tions which are contemplated in the construction of the court, 
the court inevitably must produce war if its decisions are to 
be recognized ? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think I shall reach 
that point in order, but I desire to answer it now. 

Mr. MOSES. I have no desire, Mr. President, to interrupt 
the orderly progress of the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It will do no harm to answer the 
question at this time, even though I should afterwards travel 
somewhat the same ground. 

Mr. President, I claim, and I have proven, that the League of 
Nations assumes the right to take jurisdiction by its council or 
its assembly of any dispute between nations, whether they are 
members of the league or not. Moreover, that it claims. the 
right and the jurisdiction to assume to interfere in any matter, 
whether domestic or foreign, which, in the Judgment of the men 
constituting the council and the assembly, will disturb the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 


sourl further yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I do. 

Mr. MOSES Is not the language even more inclusive than 
that Ix not the language something like this— 
whic! hrentens to disturb international peace or the good under 

en nations upon which | » depends? 

Mr. REED of Missouri Yes: the Senator is correct—* good 

understanding.” Language could not be more sweeping. No 


pen cain write language which will express ‘a greater assump- 
tion of power 


i claim and shall argue, first, that the court is created by 
the council and the assembly; second, that it has no law 
governing it except the regulations made by the council and 
the a mbly and the terms of the league covenant itself, save 
and except the will of the judges of the court: third, that all 
of these judge no matter by what pretense they may be se- 


lected, are in fact the representatives of their respective na- 
tions and responsive to the political power thereof; fourth, 
that even if the jurisdiction is not now expressly conferred 
upon the court to decide all questions which the league may 
assume to decide there is no doubt of the right of the league 
when it seeks to exercise any Of its broad powers to ask for 
an advisory opinion; fifth, that the powers of the court can 
he extended at any time by the council and by the assembly; 
and sixth, that even if that contention were unsound its 
powers can be extended by the nations composing the league, 
nnd that those nations, with one exception, have universally 
responded to the desire of their delegates in the council and 
the assembly. 

That being true, I come now to answer the question of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. 

if, then, there is set up an organization which not only 
assumes the right to adjudicate the disputes of the members 
of the League of Nations but assumes or can assume the right 
to adjudicate the disputes between other nations, it amounts 
to this—that no proud nation, no great nation, will submit 
to its dictation; and the minute it thrusts itself into a con- 
troversy and undertakes to dictate, that spells not a dispute 
between that nation and some other single nation, but a dis- 
pute between that nation and the combined powers of the 
world: and hence, instead of a local fight, you have a universal 
world conflagration. So that this thing you are setting up is 
merely the muchinery by which wars ean be spread, and dis- 
putes can be lifted from mere local controversies into great 
world questions. 

There is no better way to produce neighborhood quarrels 
than for a man to go across the back fence and interfere with 
his neighbor's family affairs. There is no better way to produce 
world quarreis than for European and Asiatic powers to under- 
take to dictate to this country or to any other self-respecting 
country, Small countries may be obliged to yield, as they have 
vielded all through the course of centuries, but the great 
countries will not yield. Let me say here that before I get through 
with this discussion I think I can show you that if this league 
carries out its purposes, and if this court carries out the pur- 
poses of the league, the court is bound to interfere with strictly 
American disputes. Thus, we will combine against ourselves, 
if we shall recognize this power, the forces of all the 55 nations 
that make up the league. 

This, sir, is madness. This, sir, I unhesitatingly say, is dis- 
loyalty. 

What did Mr. Benes—the man who drew the protocol that 
came within 1 vote of acceptance, and that may be accepted 
at any hour—say were the purposes of the protocol when he 
presented it to the league? I want to read it all, and I will 
comment on parts of it: 

The first committee has instituted a system of peaceful settlement of 
disputes and has devised the methods and machinery to be used; it 
has specially devoted its time to finding a means of determining clearly 
and quickly which state is the aggressor. 


In other words, it assumes the right to decide between these 
states, and say which of them is wrong. 

Mr. Benes proceeds: 

In other words, the first part of the protocol is intended to obviate 
the possibility of a conflict. It works out the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in dealing with every dispute. Either it effects a peaceful set- 
tlement or, the conflict breaking out, it has to indicate the guilty party 
and decide which state is the aggressor. 


Yet the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] says that 
this court does not pretend to any such jurisdiction. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator pretend to say that the 
language he is reading refers to the statute of the court? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, this is the Geneva protoco] 
and, if adopted, will create the belligerent force necessary to 
carry out the judgments of the court. 

Mr. LENROOT. That has nothing to do with the statute of 
the court. It is an amendment to the covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, I understand; and it will be 
accepted the minute Great Britain signs it. 

The second part of the protocol— 

Says Mr. Benes— 


is a logical continuation of this constructive work; AS 600n as a 
confilect has broken out, and when once it is shown which stat 
the aggressor, the machinery of sanctions has to be set in motion. 
That is to say, war is made; your ships are seized upon the 
high seas; intercourse between the nationals of the United 
States and the other countries is interfered with: and if you 


| do not then yield, all the armies and navies assembled by the 


55 nations are to crush the United States. That is the con- 
spiracy of power that now exists. 

“The machinery of sanctions!” Let us put it in plain Eng 
lish. The horrible bedevilment and hell of war is to result. 
What does this mean but war? You seize our ships and we 
supinely let them be seized? Ah, no. Why did we go into 
the War of 1812? Why did we go into the war of 1914? 

The latter war we went into upon the express ground that 
Germany had sunk some of our ships, and nearly all of them 
were old oil tubs. Why, if an attempt were to be made to 
seize our ships, the President would instantly order our Navy 
to protect our commerce, and the fight would be on the first 
time an officer of the League of Nations dared set foot upon 
the quarter-deck of an American vessel. If we ever get so 
that we will not do that, then we had better pull down the 
American flag and run up a white rag and live under it. 

But they do not hesitate to make plain what they mean. 
They mean armies and navies and airplanes and bombs and 
poison gas and all that war means. 

Continuing, Mr. Benes says: 


As soon as it has been decided which state is the aggressor, the 
system of sanctions becomes operative and has to be set in motion. 
The three following questions then immediately arise— 

Said Mr. Benes: 

1. How is the system of sanctions— 

That is, war— 
to be set in motion? 


When you blockade the ports of a country that is an act 
of war of the highest character. 


2. Of what nature are the sanctions that become operative? 
3. What is the scope of these sanctions? 


The replies to these three questions— 
I am reading what Mr. Benes said— 


comprise the outstanding features of the whole system embodied In 
the protocol and manifestly affect the vital problems in the policy 
of every member of the league. * * #® 

When once the council has decided which state Is the aggressor 
according to the system * * * which introduces into this ma- 
chinery an automatic element leaving very little room for doubts or 
individual opinions on the question, it calls upon the states to apply 
sanctions forthwith against the aggressor, 


It calls upon the states, says Mr. Benes— 
to apply sanctions forthwith against the aggressor, 


Let us put it in plain English, and get away from diplomatic 
language. It calls upon the states to cut off the trade, to lay 
waste the cities of countries with cannon shot and high ex- 
plosives, to fill the air with deadly airplanes, to redden the 
streets and lanes and fields with the blood of the dying. 
They are called upon to do things that the Holy Alliance never 
wrote in anyone of its proclamations of power. 


There, then, arises the second question—the nature of these sanc- 
tions. 


I am still reading from Mr. Benes: 


The protocol says quite clearly in article 11 that as soon as the 
council has called upon the signatory states to apply sanctions, the 
obligations of all kinds which they incur under articie 16, subpara- 
graphs 1 and 2— 
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That is, to contribute arms and ships and men and money— | 


become in order 


immediately operative that such sanctions may | 
forthwith be employed against the aggressor. This— 

Savs Mr. Benes— 

eans that economle and financial sanctions, as well as military, 


naval, and air sanctions, must be applied if the 


to demand them. 


occasion is considered 


Tell me this is not a league of offense against the United 
Tell me that it does not exist! I say to my friend 
Boran, whom I admire as I admire but few men, that with 
this threat against us, there never should have been sunk an 
American ship, there never should have been a discontinuance 
of arming here to protect ourselves, and some day, if the League | 
of Nations runs amuck, some day we will need that mighty 
vessel that was 90 per cent finished and which we dismantled 
and sent to the bottom. We will need the 16-inch guns, and 
we will need the elevation that England says we dare not give 

We will need the supericrity which 


States! 


fo our own guns to-day. 
we had the chance to take and would have taken had not our 
representatives stupidly, with infinite stupidity, signed a con- 
tract that gives Great Britain a 25 per cent advantage over us 
upon the high seas, a thing I have demonstrated in the past, 
and can demonstrate again. by the measurements of the ships, 
by their speed, and by the armaments they carry. 
Again, Mr. Benes says: 


If we compare the protocol with the covenant, we see that in the 
protocol the problem of sanctions has been solved in a very clear, pre 
cise, and decisive manner. 


If the rest of the system in our protocol works as smoothly as we 
hope, we may consider the system of sanctions applied in this manner 
to be a really adequate one. 


We will have enough men and enough guns to lick anybody. 
All the men who are for this court were for that league, 
still as willing to surrender our rights as they were then, 
and then they said there was to be no international force, and 
argued here upon this floor until they were black in their 
faces. Here is the evidence of the truth of the argument we 
who opposed the court then produced, namely, that there is 
provision for armed force, and that it was within the contem- | 
plation of those who created the league, and it is a right now 
asserted on behalf of the league. 
Mr. Benes proceeds: 


* How far is each state obliged to apply sanctions? What 


forces should {it place at the league’s disposal to defend a state which 
is attacked? 

[ think that article 11 of the protocol states this sufficiently clearly 
and explicitly: “These obligations shall be interpreted as obliging | 
each of the signatory states to cooperate loyally and effectively in 
support of the covenant of the League of Nations and in resistance to 
any act of aggression in the degree which its geographical position and 
its particular situation as regards armaments allow.” 

We therefore have a standard fixed for us: “ Loyally and effectively.” 
This standard may not be a mathematically exact one, but it is all 
the same sufficiently definite to serve as a guaranty. 


Who is to command thig international army? Who is to 
command this international navy, to which the proponents of | 
this court would have had us contribute by going into | 

| 
| 


league; for the proponents of this court are the proponents of 
the league, the single exception being those Republicans who 
have turned tail now and turned their backs because a Repub- 
lican President, one man sitting a mile from here, of no greater 
stature than any of the rest of us, says that he wants us as a 
political measure to go into the court. The recruits to the 
court come alone from partisan Republicans who opposed the 
league when it was advanced by a Democratic President, and 
who accepted the vermiform appendix of the league when it is 
indorsed by a Republican President. 

Mr. Benes said further—that is like the argument of a high- 
wayman who says to his confederate— 


If you press your automatic to your victim's heart, do you not think 
he will thereby be induced to produce his pocketbook and to turn it 
over without resistance? Thus you will have peace upon the highways. 


This peace they speak of is the peace of the sword. This 
agreement they speak of is a yielding to force. This consent 
they speak of is a concept yielded with a dagger at the throat. 
This acquiescence they talk about is the acquiescence of a na- 
tion who beholds the oceans covered with mighty fleets, who 
hears the rumble of the cannon, and yields as the victim yields 
when the assassin’s knife is pressed against his skin. 

No wonder Republican Senators will not stay and listen as 
I read. No wonder Democratic Senators vacate the Chamber 
as I read them the doctrine of those who create this court, and 
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expose the objects and purposes back of this damnable inter 
national conspiracy. They may not stay here to-day, sir, and 
some of them will not be back here after the American people 
have spoken. There will be more lame ducks looking for jobs 
down here than there are jobs, unless we make some more. 

Mr. Benes blandly concludes this phase by saying: 

I ther consider the 
concerning the applicat 


fore replies to these three disturbing questions 


ion of sanctions 


That is, concerning the proposition to make war— 
to be satisfactory, provided, as I have already said, that the rest of the 
system works properly and ts applied in good faith 


Who is to decide the good faith? The man who has the army, 
the man who has the navy, the man who has the power. The 
highwayman is to decide whether you have produced all of 
your money or not. He is to tell you whether you are to take 
the rings off your fingers or the rings out of your ears and con- 
tribute them, and be stripped of your clothing and go naked, or 
whether he is going to let you wear your shoes home, or per- 
haps keep the jewels he can not readily dispose of. The power 
to decide is in the power that is to command this great inte1 
national force. 


Mr. Benes proceeds : 

I now pass to the second fundamental question dealt with in t 
protocol. 

It is the system of security which we have developed in the protocol ; 
the signatory states are concerned with the aggressur on the one hand 


and with the party attacked on the 


What silly talk! Who is the aggressor in a war? 
ever been able to really determine that quéstion in most wars? 
Who was the aggressor in the last war? We said Germany 
was. Germany has said, and comes mighty nearly proving, that 
she was not any more the aggressor than other countries were. 
Who was the aggressor? It is mighty hard to tell. This much 
I do know, as I mentioned yesterday, that Winston Churchill 
discloses in his book the fact that more than two years before 
the German war broke out he had been preparing plans to 
change the cannon on British ships from a 14-inch caliber to 
16-Inch, and had been preparing to increase the speed of those 
ships. He had issued orders concentrating the ships at vital 
points. He practically had them stripped for action and ready 
to move at a moment's notice. 

Of course, he would say he did that because he thought Ger- 
many was going to attack, and the German would reply that 
he had his army in readiness because England had her fleet 
stripped for action. Decide who is the aggressor? Each nation 
claims the other is the aggressor, either by having done an 


other. 


Who has 


unjust act or by actually having backed it by arms. That 
| sort of talk is all twaddle. 
But suppose a nation were the aggressor. It has the right 


to be the aggressor many times. Suppose that our citizens 
were to be murdered by the thousands in Mexico by the Mexi- 
can banditti and the Mexican Government were to fail to pro- 
tect them and we then moved our troops over to protect their 
lives; we would, under international law, be the aggressor, for 
Lllus- 
trations could be piled up here until the tax bill would rot in 
its archives, and yet the illustrations would not be exhausted. 
Mr. Benes again said: 


In the systeny of security which we have developed tn the protocol 
the signatory states are concerned with the aggressor on the one hand 
and with the party attacked on the other. The system of sanctions 
of all kinds is applied against the aggressor. But we have not wished 
to establish a system of punishment alone; we have also wished to 
provide a definite scheme of assistance to the victim of the attack. 

We have completed the system of sanctions against the aggressor by 
a system of economic and financial assistance to the state attacked 
which would clearly render the system of sanctions doubly effective. 
The protocol gives a sufficient account of the details of this assistance. 

The third important point in our system censists, on the one hand, 
in the preparation and application of the sanctions. 


That is, in the preparation for war and the making of war, 
for that is what it means and nobody will dispute it, not even 
an advocate of the court would dispute it. 


The third important point in our system consists, on the one hand, 
in the preparation and application of the sanctions, and, on the other, 
in the preparation of economic and financial assistance. 


That is, you send your troops and your money to one of those 
nations. 


The constant interrelation between these two aspects of security is 
one of the characteristics of the protocol, 
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Why, of course. When you are at war with a country you 
send to the other country that is fighting beside you your 
guns and your money, just as we sent our men and our money 
over to help the cause of England and France. We were fight- 
ing with them. 

In view of the complexity of the conditions— 

Said Mr. Benes— 


ich the system of sanctions and the system of economic and 
finaneial assistance might have to be applied, the necessary preparations 


should be made in advance, 


That is, vou must get your armies ready, you must get your 
navies ready, you must have a standing army and a standing 
navy or the means to immediately call them into existence from 
other countries where they are already in existence. 

Accordingly, the council, through its competent organs, will draw 
up: first, plans of action for the application of the economic and 
financial sanctions against an aggressor state; and secondly, plans of 
economic and financial cooperation between a state attacked and the 
different states assisting it. 


Wonderful. It is as old as warfare. It was the same thing 
that the men of the stone age did’ when a third party inter- 
fered between two contending parties and, of course, helped 
the party that was fighting with him. He supplied arms and 
munitions and men, and then gathered with him after the 
battle was over and roasted and ate the bodies of the other 
side. Wonderful! Wonderful advance! That is to say, the 
Lengue of Nations is following the same kind of policy and 
preparing the same kind of weapons and using the same means 
that have been used since that remote time when men gathered 
in the forest to attack their neighbors or to defend their homes. 
Wonderful! 

But Mr. Benes does not leave the matter in doubt. Thank 
God he is at least frank. He does not try to cover the dagger 
with a clouk. He does not come with the pretense we have 
been witnessing here on the part of those who advocate the 
court, saying that it means nothing; that it is to be all power- 
less, yet it is to subdue the greatest passions that ever formed 
in the breast of man. It is to produce that millennium which 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount has not yet brought and yet has 
no power ut all. It is just a little insignificant thing! It is 
net a court at all. It is a kind of an international justice of 
the peace without jurisdiction over any question that amounts 
to anything. Wonderful thing, if any one takes that view. 

Senators plead themselves out of court, they confess they 
have nothing, that when we go in we have gone into a soap 
bubble, a thing without power, and yet they know it 1s in- 
tended to use power. Quit trying to fool the American people. 
Let us have done with hypocrisy in this Chamber. Let us be 
men and either say we are going into a court that has power 
and jurisdiction great enough to keep the peace of the world, 
or else let us say it is a fraud, a hoax, a pretense which we 
refuse to indorse. 

But Mr. Benes does not say it is a hoax. Mr. Benes, after 
stating how you are to starve these people into submission, 
how you are to destroy their commerce, how you are to refuse 
their nationals even the right to write a letter home if they 
happen to be in a foreign land, how you are to apply all of 
these instrumentalities of war that, after all, are more effec- 
tive than cannon, then proceeds to tell us about the cannon. 

Some people seem to think that cutting off the trade of a 
country means nothing. If the German submarines had not 
been stopped when they were by the discovery of an inustru- 
ment that would locate them under the water, so they could 
be destroyed by the explosives of Great Britain and America, 
in 380 days the people of the British Isles would have been 
starving and in 60 days England would have been obliged to 
surrender. What was it broke the mighty heart of the Prus- 
sian Army? Wrong in the fight, of course; but he who does 
not recognize the gallantry of the Prussian Army does not 
know men. It was Bonaparte, I think, who said that every 
Prussian was hatched from a cannoy ball; by which he meant 
that every Prussian was a born fighter. The mighty hosts of 
Germany were holding the line, but their supplies began to 
give out. The American soldiers were there by the millions, 
fresh, well clothed, thelr stomachs filled with food, their hearts 
with valor. Germany began to withdraw her lines to stronger 
positions. She held those lines until her heart was broken by 
the cries of the starving women and children at home. 

That does not detract from the valor of our troops. It 
takes no laurel wreath from their brow, for their valor and 
gallantry was unequaled in all the story of man upon this 
earth. Never elsewhere has such heroic sacrifice been mani- 
fested as was demonstrated in the last war. In ancient days 
where a Goliath came forth and a David went out to single 
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combat, their names went down in song and story for the 
reverence of the ages. When Horatius could stand and keep 
the bridge, confronting with his own body the advancing 
enemy, standing there with but two companions, his name 
was written in letters of fire and gold among the exalted 
heroes of the earth. But, sir, these and others of like kind 
did not compare in their courage with the sublime heroism 
of the men who, sailing 20,000 feet above the earth in the gray 
twilight, with no witnesses but the stars and no voices of 
encouragement but the rushing wind as it tore through the 
wings of their airplanes, fought it out alone, with death cer- 
tain for one or both of the combatants, and did not yield an 
inch in the presence of that almost certain death. 

So I take no laurel from the brow of any soldiers when 
I say that Germany’s army was never beaten from the front. 
Germany was destroyed from the rear by sanctions—by sanc- 
tions, for we had cut off her commerce. We had cut off her 
provisions. We had cut off her supplies, and at last the 
specter hand of starvation was laid upon the heart of Ger- 
many, and the great German heart ceased to beat with the 
courage of battle. 

So the South was conquered—not because the southern 
armies were beaten, but because the southern armies could not 
fight for lack of supplies and munitions and because their 
fields were barren and their cupboards were empty. The 
mighty Lee pulled down the stars and bars of the Confederacy 
and ylelded his sword to the equally gallant Grant. 

Sanctions are war’s eternal hell in its most horrible aspects 
Sanctions are starvation for babes sucking the dry breasts of 
mothers that have no food. Sanctions are the staggering bodies 
of men and women who no longer can walk, but who creep and 
crawl in the dust, eat vermin, and then die. Sanctions mean 
poison gas poured from the air upon the cities of the earth. 
Sanctions are fire and sword; and the World Court is create: 
by a combination of nations that propose fire and sword and 
starvation for all who oppose their imperious will. Men would 
take America across the ocean and place her into that con- 
spiracy and make her responsible to that jurisdiction. I say 
it is un-American; I say it is a repudiation of every line of 
history we have written; I say it is disloyalty; and if that 
does not please you, gentlemen, make the most of it. 

You are pledged to Miss Lape, who represents Mr. Bok, who 
represents some money. Pledged! You owe a higher pledge 
than that. You owe a pledge that came to your veins whe 
your mother gave you birth—a pledge to protect your native 
land. You owe a pledge to the Censtitution of the United 
States, and you swore you would keep that pledge. You do not 
keep it if you fail to defend your country. 

Ah, some day there will be an hour of reckoning. Some day 
the American people will have a chance to speak again, as they 
have twice spoken. They may be betrayed by a man in the 
White House, whom they elected believing he would keep us 
free from the entanglements of Europe, but some day, and not 
long hence, the people will have a chance again to speak. I 
think I know the heart of America, although I do not pretend 
to speak with many tongues, as do some of my friends; but 
deep down in the heart of America is the fire of national love; 
upon the altars of this country fires are still burning, and 
the incense that rises from them is the unalloyed incense of 
American patriotism. But I preeeed with Mr, Benes: 


In order to make the system complete we have embodied in the 
protocol provisions concerning special treaties as a means of carry- 
ing out obligations resulting from the covenant and as an addition 
to the general guaranties provided for in the protocol, From this 
point of view, separate treaties are embodied in our system as 4 
species of military preparation similar to the economic and financial 
preparations provided for in the protocol. 


Let me read that again. Somebody may have missed it. 

From this point of view, separate treaties are embodied tn our sys- 
tem as a species of military preparation similar to the economic and 
financial preparations provided for in the protocol. 


Mr. Benes continues: 


As you will observe, the scheme of sanctions constitutes a com- 
plete and comprehensive system of security; it unquestionably offers 
guaranties to that end, which are, I repeat, fully sufficient in them- 
selves if the rest of the system works smoothly and regularly. 


We have created a juggernaut now, and if its joints and 
hinges only work smoothly we have the world beneath its 
brutal wheels. 

Mr. Benes proceeds further. He wears no mask; he has no 
soft and gentle yolce. He is not trying to decoy us into some- 
thing. He talks business. If he were here on this floor, he 
would confess the advocates of this World Court out of coun- 
tenance in five minutes, because he says what they mean. The 
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advocates of the World Court say what they do not mean or 
what the World Court does not mean. I will not accuse any 
of them of bad faith, There is always a question of under- 
standing. Some people can understand and some can not, but 
it is our business to understand. 


We have still to consider— 
Says Mr. Benes— 


, fourth group of questions. The definition and determination of the 
rossor is so difficult a problem that special methods have had to be 
ed in order to facilitate the fixing of responsibility for aggression. 
rhree special methods have been taken into consideration, namely: 
1. The establishment of demilitarized zones, the violation of which 
ean readily be determined, and will, therefore, be regarded as equiva- 
nt to an act of aggression. 
® The adoption by the council of so-called provisional measures, 
h as orders to withdraw troops, to declare an armistice, to stop 
ywements of troops, and so on. In this way it will be relatively easy 
for the council to determine the aggressor. 


Let us see, For some reason we find it necessary to invade 
Mexico. The council proceeds then to sit on our case. Al- 
though we are not a member, I shall show you later on that 
that does not make any difference. The council orders us to 
withdraw our troops from Mexico. What do you think we 
will do if we have a red-blooded President? What do you 
think Theodore Roosevelt would have done under such cir- 
cumstances? What do you think Grover Cleveland would have 
done under such circumstances? God knows what an anemic 
pacifist might do, but I know what an American would do. 
He would issue a call to arms, and he would tell Europe, Asia, 
and Africa—the blacks and the browns, and the yellows of the 
earth, the Christians, the Turks, and the infidels, the fire 
worshipers, and ancestor worshipers who make up the League 
of Nations—that we would stand along our seagirt shores and 
redden all its tides with the blood of any foe that dare set 
foot upon our soil. If we ever cease to be of that caliber and 
character, then all our ancestors fought for is gone; all the 
lervic qualities of men are dead, and we would better resign 
and turn the arms over to the women, for the women would 
stand and fight in such a cause as that. Order us to stop! 


3. The provision of means for keeping a watch on preparation for 
war, 


So I suppose they will be sending over a few spies to watch 
us and see what we are doing, for, mark you, Mr. President, 
we must not consider this proposition from the standpoint of 
what we are going to do to them: let us think a little bit 
ubout what they are going to do to us, and remember that he 

ho thinks that all the world, especially its governments, 

ves the United States would better revise his opinion. We 
are just as popular oyer there now as creditors are in the 
eyes of dishonest debtors to whom money is loaned. A dis- 
honest debtor always hates the man to whom he owes the 
money, and several foreign governments are dishonest debtors. 

3. The provision of means for keeping a watch on preparation for 
war. Certain provisions of the protocol are aimed not only at definite 
acts of aggression but also at threats of aggression. 


Why, we would not dare to build a powder factory in. this 
country without the right of these gentlemen—the asserted 
right—to interfere, and if the League of Nations advocates 


bad had their way we would have signed a contract to that 
effect. 


Tt, 


In such cases the council can bring into play the system of pro- 
Visional measures accompanied by inquiries and investigations, and 
we shall thereby obtain sufficient security against states guilty of bad 
faith, 

In addition— 

Says Mr. Benes— 


to these three questions concerning the aggressor, there is a fourth, 
namely, the punishment of the aggressor. 


That is what France is trying to do to Germany now. Per- 
haps Germany needs some punishment, but I do not want the 
United States ever to help set up a power to punish us. 


The penalties provided for in the protocol do not include annexation 
of the aggressor’s territory or curtailment of his political independence. 
Hie will be required to make economic and financial reparation up to 
the extreme limit of his capacity, not excluding measures of all kinds 
which will provide guaranties against further aggression. 


They used to take hostages, you know, of the sons and 
daughters of the royal family or the principal people. Just 
what they are going to do here I do not know, but evidently 
Brother Benes has some scheme up his sleeve. 








Then he states: 


I have stiil to deal with the last fundamental! question In the proto- 
col, the reduction of armaments. * * * 

It will also be brought about by the fact that the state attacked can 
rely upon receiving economic and financial aid from all the signatory 
states, 

Nevertheless, in the case of states which, owing to their geographical 
situations, are particularly exposed to acts of aggression, the dangers 
of a sudden attack are so great that they will not be able to base their 
scheme for the reduction of ariaamends solely upon these two political 
and economic factors. 


What? After you have established this League of Nations 
and put down war for all time, after you have introduced the 
millennium, after you have brought about that day that y 
friend from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] on yesterday referred to, 
that day when the little child shali lead them—after all the 
glories of that holy day, when there shall be sougs upon the 
lips of all men, and when we shall have beaten our swords 
into plowshares and our spears into pruning hooks—after all 
that has been accomplished by this league and this court, says 
Brother Benes-— 


Nevertheless, in the case of states which, owing to their geographi 
cal situations, are particularly exposed to acts of aggression, the 
dangers of a sudden attack are so great that they will not be able 
to base their scheme for the reduction of armaments solely upon these 
two political and economie factors. 


They still have to be ready to fight, the danger Is so great ; 
and what does that mean? It means that when they ger this 
international army and requisition our troops, they will b 
located in France; or, if the German balance should have 
risen, and they should have obtained—as they may any Jay 
obtain—great influence in this league government, then pe! 
haps they will be located in Germany; but, anyway, they will 
be somewhere near the spot where the battle is to break out. 

You talk about keeping us out of war, and you want us to 
go into a combination that proposes to police the earth, snd 
have us send our troops over to the exposed polnts and keep 
them there, and that is the way you are keeping America ou! 
of war—by thrusting her into all the conflicts of the world 
That is the ridiculous thing that is said upon the floor of the 
Senate of the United States by men who can not sit and listen 
to an argument on the subject, but who will go home and tell 
their people: “ Oh, well, it did not mean anything at all.” 

You told us, when you tried to put us in the League of Na 
tions, that none of the things that Mr. Benes here is accom 
plishing would be done. You told us then that it was as harm 
less as the milk that is doled out in drops to an infant; that it 
would not hurt us at all; that there would be nothing done 
You told us there was to be no international army. You swore 
it by all the gods of high Olympus and all the other gods upon 
this floor. You said that this league did not pretend to any 
real jurisdiction; yet you find Mr. Benes’s trumpet call sum 
moning the nations to produce their men and guns, and every 
nation in the league accepted it except Great Britain, and Grea! 
Britain said she wanted to look further into it. She may sign 
it to-morrow. She will if British interests demand it She 
will not upon any such idiotic doctrine as we teach, that we 
are responsible for the world. 

We are not responsible for the world. We did not make the 
world. God made the world. God is responsible for the world, 
and the creatures that live in it are responsible for their own 
conduct. We are responsible to this Nation, to protect her and 
protect her sons and daughters from every danger we can; and 
that we do not do when we thrust America into all the wars of 
the world. 

Then Mr. Benes says: 


In conclusion, gentlemen, let me say this: The fifth assembly has 
taken in hand a great work, fraught with incalculable consequences and 
well-nigh limitless hopes. 


That is a correct statement. It is fraught with incalculable 
consequences. 


It has at a stroke assumed the task of rendering war absolutely 
impossible. 


How? By preparing a force so great that it can crush any 
nution daring to assert its rights. It is the old philosophy of 
the Irishmai who said he was going to have peace if he had 
to fight for it. That is all there is to it, 


It has at a stroke assumed the task of rendering war absolutely 
impossible. In order to attain this end, It was necessary to create a 
system of pacific settlement for all the disputes which can possibly 
arise. 
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That does not mean the disputes of the members of the 
league; it means the disputes of the world, as the league cove- 
nant proclaims, 

In other words, we have endeavored to create a system of arbitra- 
tion such that no international dispute, whether juridical or political, 
can possibly lie outside its compass. 

We have endeavored to create a system of arbitration such that no 
international dispute, whether juridical or political, can possibly lle 
outside its compass! 


Yet Senators here say that-the World Court is not to have 
jurisdiction of any national policy? Here, however, is one of 
the moving spirits in the league trying to extend the power of 
the league, and nearly succeeding. That league creates the 
court; that league can extend its jurisdiction; and if it does, 
and we are in, what are we going to do about it? 

You say, “Get out.” Well, why not stay out, and then you 
will not have to get out? 

But the scheme— 


Says Mr. Benes 


must necessarily be complete in every part and must be applicable to 
every type of question 


And, of course, that is the truth. An international justice-of- 
the-peace court without even.a constable would not be a good 
international joke. It would be only the object of contempt 
everywhere, 

Lut the scheme must necessarily be complete in every part and 
must be applicable to every type of question, A single loophole, a 


single door of escape, and the whole structure is threatened with 
ruin, 


Do you say that going into a court created by gentlemen 
with ideas like that is a safe proposition? And did not your 
advocates of the league, those of you who are here, say that 
such things as this never would be attempted by the league? 
Did you not all go back and tell your people so? Yet the 
league has attempted it. The league has asserted these powers, 
and then has come within one vote, which may be given at 
any minute, of the creation of the armed force that Mr. Benes 
pleads for; but you all said that that never would be. If I 
had time, I would read all of your speeches back to you now. 
I do not know but that I will before this debate is over. 


For the same reasons we have endeavored to make good the deficien- 
cies of the covenant and to define the sanctions— 


The means of making war; the means of making levies of 
troops; the means of getting the cannon and the shot and the 
shell and the powder and the poison gas. 


For the same reasons we have endeavored to make good the defi- 
clencles of the covenant and to define the sanctions so precisely as to 


allow no possibility of evasion and to give a sense of definite and abso- 
lute security. 


No possibility of evasion of the obligation to produce the 
troops, as I have already shown by the language of Mr. Benes. 
It is hard for us to to-day— 


Says Mr. Benes— 


to say positively whether the system we have established is really as 

water-tight and complete as it should be. Already we hear critics 

expressing their doubts. If the protocol once comes into force we shall 

soon learn by practical experience whether we have succeeded. * * * 
Like many of my colleagues— 


Said Mr. Benes— 


I] have taken part from the outset in the work of the League of Na- 
tlons at Geneva— 


He has been one of its architects— 


and I can assure you that never before has the assembly been animated 
by such sentiments as it has this year. Never befere has the spirit of 
international solidarity and true humanity permeated our work so 
profoundly as during the last five wecks. 


“Never before has the spirit of international solidarity and 
true humanity permeated our work so profoundly as during 
the last five weeks.” In other words, they are getting their 
international state formed. They are striking down the inde- 
pendent rights of nations. They are getting a sentiment over 
there almost like the sentiment that is sometimes manifested in 
this Chamber—that we owe duties to other countries greater 
than we owe to our own, 

Internationalism, a serpent born in the caves of Europe 
and Asia where anarchists and “reds” met to conspire; a 
serpent whose offspring twined their slimy folds about the 
Government of Russia until over there they have come to 
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believe, according to their enemies at least, in the doctrine 
of internationalism; a serpent that has crept and crawled 
out among the nations of the world and distilled its poison 
in their blood so that there is scarcely one of them where tio 
people can really be trusted; a serpent that sunk its fanes 
into the flesh of the soldiers of Italy so that they threw dow), 
their arms and broke the British battle line at a crucial hour 
in the Great War; a doctrine which, if ever it obtains, wil) 
destroy that mighty fabric of liberty which we wove in this 
country for our own people and for their posterity. 
I read that last sentence again: 


Never before has the spirit of international solidarity and ¢; 


humanity premeated our work so profoundly as during the last fiy; 
weeks. 


“ Accordingly, we are prepared to exterminate with fire and 
sword all who oppose us!” 

Of course, Benes did not say that last, but that is what 
the whole scheme means. 

‘Oh, my fellow Senators, regardless of positions that hay 
been taken in the past, regardless of dreams that have been 
dreamed, is it not time we awakened from our dreams wher 
this loud knocking of the enemy upon our doors is heard? 
Is it not time we should shake off our lethargy and stand for 
America’s rights and tell the world that they will be defended 
to the last drop of blood, and that we will suffer no interfe 
ence with those rights by a single nation or by a combination 
of nations known as the league? 

Mr. Benes concluded: 


I am sure you will pardon me, however, !f, as the representat!lve of 
a smal]! country, I venture to refer more particularly to the invaluabl 
work done by the delegates of France, the British Empire, Italy, and 
Japan. I say this because I desire to recall now, when we have com 
pleted our work, what was said in this assembly during the memor 
able discussions of the first week, that the peace of the world largely 
depends on the situation of the small nations, and that the small 
nations will not be safe until the great powers can insure the opera- 
tion of a system of compulsory arbitration and sanctions. 


So this man, speaking for a nation that had but recent 
existence, for a people who could not in the past maintain 
their rights, a people whose chains were broken by the fore 
of our arms and the arms of Britain and of France, unhesi- 
tatingly would set up a world power if in that world power 
he could get some measure of protection beneficial to his own 
small and precariously situated state. Yet this man is the 
leading spirit in the League of Nations to-day. He and de 
Bustamente, who represents that great empire known as Cuba, 
are the men to decide the fate of America! 

Mr. President, I am unable to conclude my remarks at this 
time, and I shall yield the floor to one of my colleagues. I 
intend to pursue this theme as soon as my other engagements 
will permit me to return to the Chamber. 

Mr. REED of Missouri subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I am sorry the distinguished Senator from 
Montana is not in the Chamber, and I would wait until he 
arrived, but I am obliged to leave. This morning we had a 
colloquy, in which he challenged my statement that the money 
of Mr. Carnegie’s estate was back of this movement, and specifi- 
cally said that Mr. James Brewn Scott, of the Carnegie 
Foundation, was against it. 

I hold in my hand the official record of the league, entitled 
“Permanent Court of International Justice Advisory Committee 
of Jurists—Proceedings,” covering the period from June 16 to 
July 24, 1920. There had been created a committee of jurists 
to devise the statute and protocol of the league. That commit- 
tee consisted of M. Adatci, M. Altamira, M. Bevilaqua, Baron 
Descamps, M. Hagerup, M. Albert de Lapradelle, Doctor Loder, 
Lord Phillimore, M. Arturo Ricci-Busatti, and Mr. Elihu Root, 
former Secretary of State of the United States. I read: 


M. Raoul Fernandes, former Brazilian delecate to the Paris confer- 
ference, was present at the meetings of the committee, at first in a 
consultative capacity, as adviser to M. Bevilaqua, who was prevented 
from attending; but in the course ef the committee's work he was 
appointed a member of the committee to replace the latter. Dr. James 


Brown Scott was present at the mectings as legal adviser to Mr. 
Root. 


That will be found on the second page of the book. So it 
appears that Mr. James Brown Scott was there advising Eliliu 
Root as to what the law was under which the statute of the 
league of the court was being devised, 1 think that is a reason- 
able answer to the criticism of this morning. 

Now, Mr. President, before I leave the Chamber let me 
again say that every man who is opposed to America entering 
the league court is anxious to be understood as not standing 
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wwe for the purpose of keeping the tax bill from being acted ] 


»non: that we are ready to cooperate in bringing that bill 


| 
. the Senate, but that we do not intend to cut off proper 
te upon the World Court. However, we are willing to | 
stpone it until the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. | 
or} has had the opportunity to relieve our people of the 
iens of taxation. 
MOSES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
mi 
PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). The 
‘tary will call the roll. | 
» legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
wered to their names: 
n Gooding Means Sheppard 





Hale Metcalf Shipstead 
Harreld Moses Simmons 
m Harris Neely Smith 
irt Harrison Norbeck Smoot 
Heflin Norris Stephens 
’ Howell Nye Swanson 
Johnson Oddie Trammell 
Ly Jones, N. Mex. Overman Tyson 
id Tones, Wash, Pepper Wadsworth 
Kendrick Phipps Walsh 
Keyes Pine Warren 
King tansdell Watson 
La Vollette Reed, Mo. Weller 
l Lenroot Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
McKellar Robinson, Ark. Williams 
| i McMaster tobinson, Ind. Willis 
re McNary Sackett 
Gof Mayfield Schall 
» PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators having 
f red to their names, there is a quorum present. 
Mr. HARRELD obtained the floor. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
l yield to the Senator from Kansas? 
Mr. HARRELD. I yield. 
CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
f mcludes its business to-day it shall take a recess until 11 
k to-morrow morning. 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
] none, and it is so ordered. 
ir. HEFLIN. Mr. President— 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Alabama? 


iel 
Mr. HARRELD. I yileid. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I received last night a tele- 
from Doctor Staveley, of Alabama, president of the Bir- 
! ham Southern University, for himself and 49 other mem- 
| of the faculty and $00 students. He urged the adoption 
the resolution of adherence to the World Court before we 
ke the tax bill up for consideration. 

I think the Senate has reached the time when it should act 
upon the World Court. No one can deny that all Senators have 
had plenty of time in which to discuss the question. They 
have had since December 1 to discuss it. They permitted days 

1 days ta go by without mentioning it at all. It has been 
pending for three years, as was suggested yesterday, I believe, 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRooT], and we know 
now about how Senators are going to vote. What sense is 
there in continuing the discussion day after day and thrashing 
out the same things over and over again when we have a 
great deal to do at this session of Congress? We have some 
very important measures awaiting our attention, and the 
World Court measure ought to be disposed of, and I, for one, 
am ready to join with other Senators in taking action to dis- 
pose of it. 

We have all the rules that we need now to enable us to ob- 
tain a yote without amending the rules, as the Vice President 
has suggested. We have a rule by which 16 Senators can sign 
a request to submit a proposition to the Senate as to whether 
debate shall be closed or not; and if two-thirds of the Senators 
vote to close it, we do so, and even then we do not shut off 
debate entirely. Each Senator, after that action has been 
taken, will have one hour in which to discuss the proposition 
if he wants to do so. It is a very fair rule. I am not in fayor 
of such a drastic rule as suggested by the Vice President; 
but I am in favor of this particular rule, and it is sufficient. I 
want the country to know and I want the Vice President to 
know that we can act in this body under the rules we have. 

I have seen, as I have said before, some footmarks of a fili- 
buster against the World Court in this Chamber. Every now 
and then the point of “no quorum” is made by opponents of 
the World Court and time is killed and debate drags on. Sen- 
ators are engaged in committee rooms trying to get legislation 
ready for this body to act on, and nothing is being accomplished 
by this long drawn-out debate, and still we have a few more 
days to devote to it. Let Senators get right down to work, 
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those who want to discuss the proposition, and discuss it, and 
see if we can not get some agreement as to when we can vote. 
If we can not reach such an agreement, I am in favor of 
attempting to bring about some action looking to an early vote. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp certain action taken by the execu 
tive and administrative committees of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America and resolutions passed by 





the ecclesiastical and other bodies, contained in a memorial to 
the United States Senate concerning American membership in 
the Permanent Court of International Justice from the con 
stituent bodies of the Federal Council of the Church of 


Christ in America and other bodies, issued in January. 1924 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The memorial is as follows: 


A MEMORIAL TO THE UNitrep States Senxare Co: ina A 

MEMBERSHIP IN THER PERMANENT CoURT OF INTRRNATIONAL J 

FROM THR CONSTITUENT Bopins OF THE Frperat ¢ 1 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA AND OrnerR Bones, Ja y, 1924 
(Commission on International Justi and Goodwill of the Federal 

Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 105 | lwenty 

second Street, New York City) 
ACTIONS TAKEN BY THE PXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTERS 01 

THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 
De : , 921 

We belleve in International law and in th i! ) nt 

national courts of justice and boards of arbitration. 
May, 1922 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America sees in 
the Permanent Court of International Justice not only the fruition and 
consummation of many decades of American discussions, plan and 
desires for international peace through justice based law, but also 
the promise of a larger and truer righteousness and justice am r the 
nations, a step forward in the establishment of the Kingdom of God 
among men. It believes this court will promote the development of 
a well-considered body of international law and the substitution of 
reason, justice, mutual good will, and universal law in place of the 
crude and savage methods of war, or threats of war, in maintaining 
even legitimate and vital national interests. 

Resolved, That this administrative committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, expressing the repeated action 


of our constituent bodies in behalf of this method of settlir 


national disputes, earnestly requests President Harding, 8 etary of 
State Hughes, and the Senate to take Into consideration the hl iportance 
of such action as may be necessary to enable the United States to 


come a party to and supporter of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 
May, 1923 

The Christian forces of this land for many years have advocated the 
settlement of international disputes by courts of arbitration rather 
than by resort to force. Indeed, to them belongs no small responsi 
bility for the leadership taken by the United States in behalf of such a 
2 gram before the World War, and since 1918 denomination after 
denomination has officially requested the leaders of our Government to 
take such steps as will lead us to active participation in the new Ver 
manent Court of International Justice 

A day of great decision for our country and the world has now 
arrived, a day long sought by the Christian people of our land. There 
will be strong forces at work opposing the action recomufended by the 
President. Some will conjure up dangers to frighten doubtful minds 
Others may oppose it because it does not go all the way in outlawing 
war. Although this ts true, the establishment of the court is a most 
important practical step in this direction. Surely we should not hesi 
tate to take the first step because it is not a complete solution all at 
once. Concerted, vigorous, and continuous effort in support of the 
court is imperative on the part of all who sce in the principle of the 
supremacy of law the only hope for the nations 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY ECCLESIASTICAL AND Orner Boptges 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Whereas under the Providence of God the nations of the earth have 
become so vitally interrelated that no single nation can longer hold 
itself aloof in selfish isolation without guilt: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge the administration at Washington to effect 
such international agreement as shall enable us to put the strength 
of our wisdom amd experience at the service of humanity and enable 
us to carry out our share of the world’s burden through an associa 
tion of nations and an international court, and that we express our 
approval of the efforts thus far made by President Harding to this end 

CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CONVENTION 

The Central Christian Convention of the Christian Church, repre- 
senting a constituency in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, I1i- 
nois, Wisconsin, and Michigan of 50,000 members, in convention assem- 
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bled November 7 unanimously voted that it reeegnizes and 
indorses the Christian principles embodied in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 


1923, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


Resolved, That it Is the sense of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches that our Nation should artse above all political partt- 


wis »p in its international relationships; and that the world situation 


demands that America preceed at once to enter into the World Court, 
which was urged upon the people as a present opportunity and duty 
by Vresident Harding In his last journey. 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


Realizing the terrible 
of taking the 


ever elfort lint 


afferings and hardships of war, the awful gin 
fellow and desiring to encourage 
‘ks toward world peace, and believing in the gen- 


lives of our men, 


eral principl of the World Court of Justice, and acreeing with our 
lamented President Harding in bis speech in Salt Lake City when he 
id Th court will net abolish war, but it Is the longest and most 
practical step in that direction taken thus far in the history of the 
world,” and again in his final address released August 2, “ The big 
thing is the firm establishment of the court and our cordial adherence 
thereto; all else is mere detail’: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we look with favor on the entrance of the United 
State into this World Court of Justice and we urge the members of 
the Senate of the United States to give careful and favorable con- 
sideration to this very vital subject. 
PRIMITIVE METILODIST CHURCH GENERAL COMMITTEE OF THE EASTERN 


CON FERE NCE 


Resolved, That we most heartily indorse the proposal of the late 
President llarding and indorsed by President Coolidge that the 
Inited States enter the World Court of International Justice and 
express the hope that the coming Congress will adopt the proposal 
without material alterations or amendments, and that our people 
write or wire their Congressmen urging them to support this measure. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THB UNITED STATES OF AMBRICA—GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY 

That this assembly records its sympathy with the recommendation 
of the President of the United States that we enter the World Court 
and regards such entrance as a most important step teward world 


pence, and further that the general assembly earnestly hopes for the 
entry of our Nation into closer relation with the other nations, realiz- 
ing that only so may we bear our part as a Christian Nation in 


bringing and maintaining world peace. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH—BOARD OF BISHOPS 


The board of bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church in their 
semiannual meeting at Brooklyn, N. Y., extend greetings and best 
wishes to the Hon. Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States, 
und pray that he may be divinely guided and sustained in the great 
responsibillties of his high office. We pledge to him our support and 


express our appreciation of his vigorous policy of law enforcement 
and his endeavors looking toward the promotion of good under- 
standings among the nations of the world through the medium of 


the World Court and by all other means looking toward those de- 
sired ends, . 


PROTDSTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH-—-HOUSB OF BISHOPS 


Resolved, That the house of bishops of the Protestant [Episcopal 
Church in special session in the city of Dallas, Tex., would express 
intense interest in the petition presented by the Secretary of State in 
in his strong, wise plan for a world court of justice to settle many of 
the problems causing unrest and mistrust of nation against nation. 

Therefore we, the bishops assembled, wish to express our earnest 
hepe that the Government of the United States will follow the lead 
of the Secretary of State, believing that the United States should 
enter this World Court of Justice and bear her part In stabilizing the 
conditions of the world and using her influence to avoid war and 
promote peace. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF NORTH AMBERICA—-GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


That we indorse the proposal of the President and the Secretary of 
State that the United States associate itself definitely with the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice established at The Hague. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


Believing that the economic and the moral interests of the United 
States are inseparably bound up with the welfare of the world, and 
that America’s favored position imposes a corresponding duty; and 

Believing that organization to promote international anderstanding 
and cooperation ts the most effective way to abolish war in the future 
and thereby save civilization from collapse ; 

We therefore approve most heartily the proposal of President Har- 
ding that the United States give its support to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice and urge the speedy advice and consent of the 
Senate to that proposal. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCH EPs 


Holding that the ideals of peace and the establishment of law ang 
order can be promoted by the participation of al! nations in the pe; 
manent Court of International Justice, the general conference of ['y) 
tarian and other Christian churches assembled at New Haven, Conn 
urges that full support be given our Gevernment in Its efforts to ext. 
lish right international relations by joining and actively supporting 
the World Court. 

UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Whereas war is a denial of the basic principles of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man and is the cause of terrifi: 
struction in both material and sptritual values and has reached such 
stage of development that it threatens the existence of civilization 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention place itself upequivocally on the sid 
of every effort toward causing war to be recognized as a crime jn 
international lew and a violation of the Christian religion; and fur 
ther be it 

Resolved, That this convention urge every member of the Universaiist 


‘Church to study the causes of war and to search for the means py 


which It may be eliminated; and still further be it 
Resoived, That this convention request the Senate of the United 
States to take steps looking to the enirance of this country into the 
World Court, 
WORLD’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The executive committee of the World’s Sunday School Association, 
representing millions of children all over the world, realizing the awfu! 
misery of war as pressing upon childheod, earnestly and respectfully 
asks you to urge upon the Congress the entrance of the United Stites 
into the plan for a world court. 

We believe that such membership would not embarrass our land in 
independent judgment, but that it would certainly bring unmeasured 
help to the work amongst the childhood of the world, to which we 
have consecrated our strength in the name of Him who loved and 
biessed little children when on earth. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Resolwed, That the national board indorse the principle of the par 
ticipation by the United States in the Permanent Court of Interna 
tional] Justice. 


WORLD ALLIANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP THROUGH 


CHURCHES 


We demand * * ® that the Senate of the United States take 
immediate steps to make our Nation a signatory power to the court of 
international justice. We respectfully petition the President of the 
United States te continue the crusade begun by our lamented President 
Harding to this great end. We believe that to stand outside the court 
violates our whole American tradition. We believe it also violates tle 
will of the American people. 

The United States Senate is urgently requested to instruct its Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to report promptly upon the Harding rec- 
ommendation for participation in the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. 


THE 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 


We believe that the United States should in concert with other na- 
tions work for the confirmation of an enduring peace and the stabiliza- 
tion of the life of the world. We declare the policy of isolation to be 
selfish and un-Christian and heartily favor entrance into the World 
Court, 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, before beginning my dls- 
eussion of the questen of the league court I want to say 
something on the question of filibusters. I am not a party to 
any filibuster. I have been a Member of this body now for 
five years. I have seen filibusters take place. There are two 
kinds of filibusters. There are filibusters that have for their 
purpose the prevention of a vote on a pending question. 
Usually they come at the end of a session. There are other 
filibusters which have for their purpose the prevention of an 
immature vote upon questions that are pending before tlie 
Senate. I want to say to Senators that a filibuster to prevent 
an immature vote is very frequently not reprehensible in any 
sense of the word, 4 

If anything has been said or done here during the consid- 
eration of the Werld Court that smacks of a filibuster, it 
has been said and done by those who want to prevent an 
immature vote upon this question. I think they were within 
their rights when they took that position. The people who 


formed our Constitution and created this body expected it 
to be one body where there should be open discussion, one 
body where, when a judgment was rendered, it should be the 
mature judgment of the membership of the body. I want to 
say further, and in thunder tones, that I think ft Is just as 
reprehensible for a brutal majority to force a vote in this 
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pody before we have had time for mature discussion as it is | 
for others to try to prevent a vote by a filibuster. 

Mr. President, it is not my intention to make an abstruse 
legal argument upon the question of our adhering to the 
proposed Permanent Court of International Justice of the 
League of Nations, as it is referred to in article 415 of the 
so-called treaty of peace with Germany, including the league 
covenant. It will hereafter be referred to as the league | 
World Court or the World Court. It is my purpose only to 
give the reasons for the votes I propose to cast on the reso- 
lution of adherence and the various amendments and reserva- 
tions offered thereto. 

I was an ardent advocate of a world court long before the 
League of Nations was proposed. I was a bitter opponent of 
our becoming a member of the League of Nations. I was 
eleeted to the House of Representatives of the Congress in 
1919 upon an antileague platform and to the Senate in 1920 
on the same platform. I am more convinced now than ever 
that the League of Nations is not for us, though it may be all 
right for Europe. When the league World Court proposal 
was first put forward by President Harding and afterwards 
by President Coolidge, supported by such an array of eminent 
statesmen as now advocate it, I made up my mind that I 
would keep an open mind upon the sufficiency of the pro- 
posed reservations until I could hear the discussions here and 
study the question for myself. I have read much of the 
propaganda in favor of the court and Listened with interest 
to the debate. I must confess it has not served to convince 
me that we should adhere; neither has it removed the fears 
that I know are entertained by several Senators who are 
going to vote in favor of adherence largely because the Re- 
publican convention at Cleveland adopted a platform contain- 
ing a pledge of adherence, with the Coolidge reservations, 
and for no other reason. My loyalty to my party is also 
strong, but not so strong as my conscience, and in this case I 
have decided to vote my conscientious convictions. 

I was a member of the committee on resolutions at the Cleve- 
land convention. I opposed the plank-pledging adherence, be- 
cause I felt that the platform pledge of 1920 to keep out of the 
League of Nations, which had been indorsed by the voters of 
the Nation, was mandatory. I still think so. It is more bind- 
ing upon my conscience than the platform pledge of 1924, which 
nullifies that of 1920. I therefore have no scruples from a 
party standpoint, especially since I openly announced before 
the resolutions committee at the time that I would feel more 
bound by the platform of 1920 than that of 1924 on this point, 
ail reserved the right to vote as I pleased when it came here 
for action. 

Now for a few of the reasons why I can not bring myself to 
support the resolution of adherence. I have always felt that 
the League of Nations as constituted is a supergovernmental 
agency to which all component nations surrender some part of 
their sovereignty, their governmental functions. If it is not 
that, it is nothing. The court is a part of this governing body 
and can not be differentiated from it; the judges are chosen by 
the council and assembly of the league; if the league should 
fall, the court will fall. Its judges will always be chosen— 
that is, a majority of them—from countries and nations not in 
accord with our institutions, our aspirations, or our concepts 
politically. They will be the product of a civilization of which 
we are not a part. It will not be such a court as that to which 
we can safely submit our questions of national import with 
that assurance of fair dealing that we should feel toward a 
court before which we bend the suppliant knee. A court to 
which we are not willing to submit all is not worthy of our 
support. 

I take the position, first, that the League of Nations is bad 
for the United States; second, that joining the league’s court 
leads us into the League of Nations; third, that the World 
Court is therefore bad for the United States. In discussing 
this question I shall necessarily be compelled to consider the 
League of Nations and the court in connection with each other. 
The court am the council of the league are so closely con- 
nected, first, in their rules of procedure ; second, in their deriva- 
tion of authority; third, in their eommon inspirations and pur- 
poses; that they, in my judgment, are practically one and the 
same; that they are simply component parts of a newly estab- 
lished governmental agency, having a common purpose and 
using common methods to bring about that purpose. Without 
the league connection the court is of no value to the league. 
With this connection it is to be avoided by the United States, 
unless we have changed our minds as a nation and want to 
join the league. It is the legal advisor of the court; and if 
we adhere, we shall be compelled to take our legal advice from 
the employed counsel of our adversary, the league. 
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The League of Nations, like all governmental agencies, will 
seek to draw unto itself more and mere power and the court, 
with its international law-making power, will be a powerful 
agency in adding to its power and influence. The recent Mosul 
decision demonstrates that fact When I was campaigning 
against the League of Nations in 1920, I argued that if we 
became a member of the league we would have no voice in 
determining any question coming before the council where we 
were a party in interest. The advocates gave me the “horse 
laugh” and pointed out that all decisions of the council must 
be unanimous and that we could thus prevent unanimity of 
action. In the Mosul case, the court held that Turkey and 
England had no vote and that unanimity meant a decision 
reached without the votes of the interested parties. Granting 
for the sake of argument the court to be right in that decision, 
it gives us a glimpse of the situation which would have co 
fronted us if we had joined the league. It also shows that the 
court may be counted upon to render such decisions as are 
necessary to enlarge the powers of the League of Nations. It 
should make us doubly glad that we are well out of the league 
One thing is certain; namely, that if Turkey had not played 
with the League of Nations, as we are asked to do, it would 
still have a valid claim to Mosul. Because it did play with the 
league it has lost Mosul, and if we continue to play with the 
league, or its creature the court, we may wake up to find that 
we, too, have lost a part of our sovereignty and a portion of 
our territory. 

Is it such a court, for instance, that we would be willing to 
submit to it questions of our foreign policy, such as the Monroe 
doctrine, or our Philippine policy? If not, are we not hypocriti- 
cal in joining it? 

It is said that this court is no more the creature of the leacne 
than is our Supreme Court the creature of the President who 
appoints and the Senate which confirms the judges. Our 
Supreme Court is circumscribed by the Constitution. The 
league court is not so circumscribed, and therein lies one of 
our strongest reasons for not adhering. The judges of the 
league court for the most part are subjects of nations upon 
which are imposed no constitutional inhibitions and restrictions. 
The court will have power to create international law without 
let or hindrance. Can we afford to be bound by its decrees in 
the field of international law? In my judgment, our Constitu- 
tion makers were wise when they provided that our Supreme 
Court should have power to construe treaties, and it is wise 
to leave that power there. Our Supreme Court judges are ap 
pointed for life, and in that fact possibly is found the reason 
why they are independent in the rendering of opinions from 
the influence of the appointing power. Not so with the judges 
of the league court, who hold for a time only and must look to 
the league for reappointment. This may or may not affect 
findings of the court when asked for an advisory opinion by the 
league council. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Peprer] has pointed 
out conclusively that any reservations we may adopt can not 
change the statute of the court. We may find out that the 
reservations we adopt are not, therefore, operative. The league 
court may hold that they are worthless. Where, then, would 
we be? The league court statute does not provide any way we 
may withdraw when once we adhere. No one disputes that the 
league itself is a political body. That is agreed. Naturally, 
then, the questions upon which the league council will want 
advisory opinions will be limited to political questions or ques- 
tions of a political nature. Yet, as in the Mosul case, they are 
determinative by the court. Should we join a court which is 
thus empowered to determine political questions? Turkey had 
no suspicion that the court would take jurisdiction, over its 
protest, of a purely political question. Yet it did. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Date in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. HARRELD. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would the Senator say that the court's 
action in the Mosul case determined a puwlitical question? 

Mr. HARRELD. My position is that it was purely a political 
question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will not the Senator explain that? 

Mr. HARRELD. It was a political question because terrti- 
tory was involved. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the court did not assume to pass upon 
that question, did it? 

Mr. HARRELD. Its decision, however, did pass on it. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it did not. 

Mr. HARRELD. It had the result of passing on it. 
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Mr. LENROOT No It 
and l 


determined the construction of a 
treaty nothing else, for nothing else was involved. 

Mr. HARRELD. It was the basis though of the decision that 
was afterwards made by the council, 

Mr. LENROOT, Not at all. The court expressly disclaimed 
CX] ing any opinion whatever upon the merits of the con- 
troversy 

HARRELD 


tfeatat 
til mie 


That brings us right down to the point 
of the court does not define what is a politi- 
What is not a political question—but the 
what is a political question 


cal question-——-and 


court itself is the only judge of 


and it is not. That is one of the reasons why 1 am not in 
! going into this court. 
Mr. LENROO’ May I ask the Senator another question? 
Mir. HARRELD Certainiy. 
Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator know of any statute of 


United States defining political and judicial questions in 
wh domestic affairs 7 

ir. HARRELD. Our courts have no jurisdiction of any- 
whut the litigants may bring before them. 

Mr. LENROOT hat is, of judicial questions. Our courts 
upon any political question, but we have no 
upon the subject. 

Mr. HARRELD. Of course we have no statute upon the 
subject, but we are dealing here with something quite differ- 
ent from our own courts. We know what our own courts 
will do. but we do not know what this foreign court will do. 


thing excep 


refuse to pass 


statute 


Mr. President, it may be assumed as a fact that all of Amer- 
ica wants world peace. In 1923 there were 35 peace societies 
in American. Many wanted peace so badly that they were will- 
ine to go into the League of Nations under the impression that 
ii would bring it, but not because they saw in it a perfect 


document, for it was admitted 
by its strongest supporters. 
lisher says 


that it was not perfect, even 
Even such a strong supporter as 
irvine 


I Ww the treaty which killed the league Many of the objections 
nd much of the fll-feeling in the Senate discussion and in the politi 
cal impaign of 1920 were directed against the treaty—the repara- 


tions, the disposition of German colonies and Alsace-Lorraine, espe- 


cially the turning over of so much to Great Britain, the fact that 
Fiume was not given to Italy nor Shantung to China. * * * Those 
who think the treaty of Versailles was wrong in many ways (and I 


am among them) can approve the league without being deterred by 
their disapproval of some of the treaty. 

lie attributes our failure to enter the League of Nations to 
the defects in the treaty of which the league covenant is a 
part. Of course, I do not agree with him in this, but the fact 


remains that if we become a member of the league court, as we 
ire asked to do, we will ratify the defects in the treaty, be- 
the court, as adviser of the league, has power to con- 
terms of the league, 

Peace is an American ideal, but not peace at any price— 
not a peace by the terms of which we must guarantee the 
iniquitous treaty provisions of the League of Nations. The 
League of Nations, by its peace terms, created boundaries be- 
tween the various European countries, which have bred and 
will breed wars for centuries to come between the various 
nations of Europe, as instanced by the recent controversy over 
tiume, Mosul, Shantung, and other territories. We can not 
afford to put ourselves in a position to defend the territorial 
integrity of the nations that were given by the terms of the 
I which belonged to-others. The 


strue tie 


League of Nations territory 
American people voiced their opposition to being put in a po- 
sition to defend these monstrosities of the League of Nations 
by the Senate’s refusal to ratify the treaty and by the vote of 
the people in the electlon of 1920. We who are of the opinion 
that the World Court just as effectively perpetuates these ini- 
quities as does the league believe the court should also be 
repudiated 

Taking advantage of the strong sentiment in this country 
for peace and a league of nations or a world court which 
would perpetuate peace, the propaganda of the International- 
ists has been of such a character as to impose upon the cred- 
ulity of a peace-loving people to bring about our adherence to 
the court or to the league. I yield to no one in my advocacy 
of peuce. I favor a world understanding or a world court into 
which we may enter with equal voice and with equal oppor- 
tunity to bring about a peace of righteousness, as Roosevelt 
was wont to call it. We can not, however, enter a world court 
or a league of nations which is based upon the condition of 
things ereated by the League of Nations. Such a court or 
such a league would inyolve us in enforcing the iniquities of 
i© league, which were not of our making. We can no more 
afford to become an accessory after the fact than we can afford 
to become an accessory before the fact. This applies as well 
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to crimes 
individuals. 

To enter the League of Nations by way of the World Court 
door or otherwise makes us become the guarantor of the ter- 
ritorial integrity of the various nations of Hurope as fixed 
by the League of Nations, and, therefore, is to be avoided. 
It was Theodore Roosevelt who voiced our true position in 
this behalf. He died six weeks before the first draft of the 
league covenant was made public. His arguments, therefore, 
were not directed at that instrument. They are of interest in 
that they show clearly what the American people expected 
the League of Nations to contain and to purport. 

He said in 1915: 


In view of what has occurred in this war, surely the time ougcht 
to be ripe for the nations to consider a great world agreement among 
all the civilized military powers to back righteousness by force. Such 
an agreement would establish an efficient world league for the peace 
of righteousness. Such an agreement could limit the amount to be 
spent on armaments, 

World peace will not come save in some such manner as that 
whereby we obtain peace within the borders of each nation; that is, 
by the creation of reasonably impartial judges and by putting an effi- 
cient police power—that is, by putting force in efficient fashion—behind 
the decrees of the judges. At present each nation must, in the Inst 
resort, trust to its own strength if it is to preserve all that makes 
life worth living. At present this is imperative. This state of things 
can be abolished only when we put force, when we put the collective 
armed power of civilization behind some body which shall, with reason- 
able justice and equity, represent the 
civilization to do what is right. 


against nations as it does to crimes against 


collective determination of 


Looking forward and realizing that there was a possibility 
that the League of Nations might, in fixing boundaries, violate 
the territorial integrity of some nation, Mr. Roosevelt said: 


The nations should agree on certain rights that should not be ques 
tioned, such as their territorial integrity— 


And I want Senators to bear in mind that this was said 

before the League of Nations had established the boundaries of 
Europe— 
*“ * * all should guarantee each of their number in the possession 
of these rights. All should agree that other matters at issue between 
any of them or between any of them and any one of a number of 
specified outside civilized nations should be submitted to the court as 
above constituted, 


I agree with him in the expression quoted, except that I do 
not believe the time has come to enforce the judgments of such 
a court by force. That would be determined by a process of 
evolution when once a court were established; in the mean- 
time we could depend upon public sentiment to enforce its 
just decrees. 

Again he says, speaking of his proposed world league for 
the peace of righteousness: 

They would lay down the rule that the territorial integrity of each 
nation was inviolate; that it was to be guaranteed absolutely its 
sovereign rights in certain particulars. 


That presupposes that the territorial integrity of each nation 
referred to is first settled beyond question. The League of 
Nations not only did not settle these questions of territorial 
integrity, but it violated them in many instances, thus making 
it impossible for us to guarantee such violations as we would 
do had we become a member of the league or should we now 
become involved in it through the league court or otherwise; 
and I assert that had Theodore Roosevelt lived he would 
have taken the exact position that I have taken here and would 
have opposed entry into the league and likewise entry into 
the league court. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HARRELD. For a question only. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Is the Senator aware of the fact that Mr. 
Roosevelt favored a league or a world tribunal in 1910? 

Mr. HARRELD. I have just said that he favored a league; 
but he took particular pains to say that the territorial in- 
tegrity of every nation should be established first, and that is 
the point I am making. , 

Mr. HEFLIN. And he suggested using force, did he not, to 
carry out the decrees of such a body? 

Mr. HARRELD. I have just said that I did not agree with 
him in that particular. The point I was making, or trying 
to make, was that he believed in a league of nations and a 
world court, but he took particular pains, in everything he 
said and each time he spoke, to say that the question of ter- 
ritorial integrity was a question that must not come before 
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this court and this league, and that those questions must be | 
settled before the court was established. 

Again, Mr. Roosevelt said in January, 1919, just before his 
death : 

Without question there is a general desire for some kind of Inter. | 
national agreement or union or league which will tend fo prevent the 
recurrence, or at least to minimize the scope and the horrors of such | 
a hideous disaster to humanity as the World War. In common with | 
most of my friends, I strongly share this feeling; indeed, the scheme | 
which still seems to me most likely to prove feasible and beneficial] in 
action is that which I gave in outline ago in the little | 
volume called “America and the World 

Let into such a But let us weigh well what we 
promise; and then train in body and soul to keep our | 
Let us treat the formation of the league as an addition to, 


four years 
War.” 
us go league. 
ourselves 


promises, 


but in no sense as a substitute for, preparing our own strength for | 
our own defense. And let us build a genuine internationalism; that 
is, a genuine and generous regard for the rights of others, on the 


only healthy basis—a sound and intense development of the broadest 
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| that fall, and there were leaders who openly said that the inser- 


| party regularity, justifies my position taken at that time 


| posed upon them by this plank in the 1924 platform rather 





spirit of American nationalism. 

It will be noted that he again indorsed the position he had 
taken four years before, just above quoted, with all it implies 
with regard to territorial integrity ; and it will be noted further 
that he inveighs against the merging of our American national- 
ism into “ genuine internationalism” which he proposes, 

Again, three days betore his death, he said: 

We all of us earnestly desire such a 
sure that it will help and not 
justice. 


league, only we wish to be 
hinder the cause of world peace and 


In my judgment, to join the League of Nations or the World 
Court, which, to my mind, are one and the same thing, would 
do just what he admonishes us about; it would hinder and 
not help. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HARRELD. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What was the date of that statement? 

Mr. HARRELD. That was just three days before he died— 
January, 1919. 

In this same article Mr. Roosevelt says further: 





Let us at the peace table see that real justice is done as among these 
allies, and that while the sternest reparation is demanded from our 
foes for such horrors as those committed in Belgium, northern France, 
Armenia, and the sinking of the Lusitena, nothing should be done in 
the spirit of mere vengeance. Then, let us agree to extend the privi- 
leges of the league, as rapidly as thelr conduct warrants it, to other 
nations, doubtless discriminating between those who 
guiding part In the league and the weak nations who would be entitled 
to the privileges of membership but who would not be entitled to a 
guiding voice in the councils. 
its own decision, and let it clearly set forth, questions which are non- 
justiciable. 


He evidently had in mind that such a league as he proposed 
would have judicial powers and recommends that there be 
clearly set forth those questions which are nonjusticiable. 
such clarity appears in the League of Nations covenant or in 
dhe World Court statute, and we are asked to enter a court 
which decides for itself what questions are justiciable and 
what are nonjusticiable, 

Referring again to the question of party regularity, it is 
insisted by some advocates of adherence that party loyalty 
should be the controlling motive when a Senator comes to de- 
ciding how he should vote on this question, which may affect 
the future welfare of the Nation. 

I believe that a party platform should be kept when it does 
not conflict with the general welfare of the country. Party 
loyalty does not mean that one will stultify his conscience in 
carrying out every vagary put into a platform, often for the 
purpose of inducing groups of voters to support its candidates. 
In determining party loyalty, the rule to apply is: Does the 
individual, generally speaking, seek to carry out the well-de- 
fined policies of the party? In determining what is the well- 
defined policy of the Republican Party as to the League of 
Nations and the World Court, we must not only study the plat- 
form of 1924 but we must also consider the obligations the 
party assumed in the adoption of the platform of 1920. In 
fact, in my judgment, more weight should be given to the plat- 
form of 1920 where it conflicts with that of 1924, because it was 
one of the main issues in the campaign of 1920, and the Repub- 
licans of the Nation spoke in no uncertain terms. In the cam- 
paign of 1924 it was openly asserted and understeed that it 
would not be made one of the main issues of the campaign. 


would have a| 


Let each nation reserve to itself and for | 


| decide for us? 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President ~ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 





No | 
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It was not stressed as one of the main Issues in the campaign 






























































tion of this plank in the platform of 1924 meant nothing except 
to consign this issue to oblivion. I differed from them then, 
and the fact that it is here to-day, embarrassing many who 
would like to vote against the World Court except for so-called 


I believe I am safe in asserting that if adherence is voted 
when this matter comes to a vote in the it will be 
because of the obligation which certain Senators feel was im- 


. ‘ 
senate 


than upon the merits of the issue involved. As for me, I deem 
this issue of such vital importance to the Nation that I would 
not be true to myself if 1 did not seek to prevent the Nation 
from making this blunder, even though it does, in the. judg- 
ment of some, conflict with the party platform. 

The platform of 1920 contained this provision: 


Subject to a due regard for our international obligations, we should 
leave our country free to develop its civilization along lines most cor 
ducive to the happiness and welfare of its people and to cast its i 
fluence on the side of justice and right should occasion require. 

Does that sound as though we were giving up any of our 


sovereignty to the League of Nations? 
reserve the right to determine, when “ occasion requires,” what 
action we shall take; and does it not negative any intention to 
give over to a world court or a league of nations the right to 


De we not specifically 


lahoma further yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HARRELD. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator was speaking of ex-President 
Roosevelt’s views on the subject of the League of Nations. I 
desire to call the Senator’s attention to the views of ex- 
President Roosevelt as expressed by him first in an article in 
the Outlook in 1915: 


All the civilized powers which are able and willing to furnish and 
to use force, when force is required to back up righteousness * * ® 
should join together to create an international tribunal and to pro 
vide rules, in accordance with which that tribunal should act These 


rules would have to accept some given period, for 


the endeavor to redress all historical wrongs would throw us back into 


the status quo at 


chaos. They would lay down the rule that the territorial integrity 
of each nation was inviolate; that it was te be guaranteed absolutely 
its sovercign rights in matters affecting its honor and vital interest 
* * * All other matters that could arise between these nations 
should be settled by the international court. * * * ‘Then, and most 
important, the nations should severally guarantee to use their entire 


military force, if necessary, against any nation which defied the decrees 
of the tribunal or which violated any of the rights which in the 
it was expressly stipulated should be reserved to the se\ 
and rights to their territorial integrity, and the like 

In addition to the contracting powers a certain 
nations should be named as entitled to the benefits of the 
nations should those which as civilized and well 
behaved as the great contracting nations, but which, for some reason or 
other, were unwilling or unable to guarantee help the 
decrees of the court by force. 

No power should be admitted into the first circle, that of the con 
tracting powers, unless it was civilized, well behaved, and able to do 
its part in enforcing the decrees of the court. 


rules 
eral nations, 
number of outside 
court These 


be chosen from are 


to execute 


And in the Lafayette day address—I do not know whether 
the Senator has read that or not 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I would rather the Senator 
would not read too much. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a small amount. I know that the 
Senator does not want to misquote Mr. Roosevelt, now dead, 
for whom we all have the greatest respect and the highest 
admiration. This is taken from an address delivered a very 
short time before his death: 


In sum, then, I shall be delighted to support the movement for a 
league to enforce peace or for a league of nations, if it is developed 
as a supplement to and not a substitute for the preparation of our 
own strength, and the cultivation of the intense Americanism which 
will make wus able to use that strength for ourselves and for the 
well-behaved peoples of the world. 


I take it that those statements by the ex-President are quite 
at variance with those quoted by the Senator from Oklahoma 
a few moments ago. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I have already said that 
I did not agree with Mr. Roosevelt as to the use of force, 
I should like to ask the Senator from Tennessee if he agrees 
with him on that point? 
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lent plan as it is, and that no force will be necessary if all 
the nations agree to abide by the result given us by the inter- 
national court. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, the point I had in mind, 
aud was trying to make in connection with the quotations from 
Mr. Roosevelt, was that every single utterance he made regard- 
ing the World Court, or a world league, was based on the fact 
that the questions of territorial integrity should be adjusted 
first. But along comes the League of Nations, three months 
after he dies, and does violence to the territorial integrity of 
almost every nation of the earth, and I say that if Mr. Roose- 
velt had lived he would not have stood for it. I say, further, 


that by going into this court we simply agree that we will 
stand for the monstrous raids that have been made upon the 
territorial integrity of the various states of Europe by the 
League of Nations. 


Mr. WILLIS Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Ohio? 


Mr. HARRELD. I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. WILLIS I dislike to interrupt the Senator, but he 


stuted a number of times, as I understood him 
listen carefully—that 


and I tried to 


when we shall become a member of this 


court we thereby will become sponsor for the maintenance of 
the territorial boundaries and the political integrity of the 
various nations. Will the Senator explain how we become 


bound thereby and thereto? 
would bind us? 

Mr. HARRELD. Does not the Senator admit that the court 
is the adviser of the councii of the league, and .does not the 
Senator admit that just recently a question affecting the terri- 
torial integrity of Turkey, the Mosul case, came before the 
league council, and did not the World Court take away from 
Turkey what she claimed? Can the Senator we are not 
guaranteeing the territorial integrity established by the league? 
Mr. WILLIS. Of course, the Senator admits that the council 
the league may call upon the court for advisory opinions. 
There is no dispute about that whatever. What I am asking 
the Senator is this: If we 
under the pending resolution, with a reservation, what is there 
that will place upon the United States any obligation whatso- 


What is there in the statute that 


Say 


ol 


ever to maintain the territorial boundaries or the political 
integrity of nations, when it is specifically stated that by enter- 
ing the court we assume no obligation whatsoever under the 


treaty of Versailles? 

Mr. HARRELD. The Senator and I differ in this particular: 
I say that when we become a member of the court we are in 
the league, and my whole speech is along the line of attempting 
to prove that. But I want to ask the Senator this question: 
The league council eventually will seek to carry out all the 
terms of the league, including the covenant, as well as treaties, 
will it not? 

Mr. WILLIS. 
in that, however. 
league. 

Mr. HARRELD. In doing so will it not call upon the court 
from time to time for advisory opinions as to what the terms 
of the league are, what the terms of the covenant are, what the 
terms of the treaty with Germany are, and what the terms of 
treaties with other nations are? 

Mr. WILLIS. Very likely. 

Mr. HARRELD. Does that not involve the question of these 
boundaries? Are they not set out in detail in every treaty 
that is made with every country in the league? 

Mr. WILLIS. But how does the United States become 
thereby obligated, when we specifically state, in the instrument 
now pending before the Senate, that we assume no obligation 
whatsoever as to the terms of the treaty of Versailles? That 
specifically covers the objection which the Senator makes. 

Mr. HARRELD. That is just where we differ. I say that 
we can not withdraw from an obligation by a declaration in 
the form of a reservation. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRELD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator made a statement a moment ago, 
which I am sure upon reflection he will want to modify, relat- 
ing to the controversy over the boundary between the Kingdom 
of Iraq and the Vilayet of Mosul and the autocracy sometimes 
called the Republic of Turkey. If the Senator will pardon me 
for a moment, the situation with respect to that contro- 
versy briefly is as follows: 

Several hundred years ago the Turks conquered Armenia 
and all of Mesopotamia, which was inhabited by Christians, 


Probably so. I am not particularly interested 
I am talking about the court, not about the 


shall become a member of the court | The World Court gave an advisory opinion merely as to the 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I think the plan we have is a very excel- | by Arabs, and by Kurds. 
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It also conquered Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt, and the victorious Turks swept on into Burope, 
overcome Greece, destroyed the Byzantine Empire, conquered 
the territory now known as the Balkan States, and reached 
the gates of Vienna. It is asserted by some that if it had not 
been for the gallant and heroic Sobieski a large part of Europe 
would have passed under Moslem control. 

When the World War was over the inhabitants of Syria, 
Palestine, and what is known as Iraq and Turkish Armenia, 
who had lived for a number of centuries under the cruel rule 
of the Turks, insisted, as they had insisted when some of them 
aided the Allies during the war, that they should have the 
right of political independence, and the treaty of Sevres, which 
was signed by Turkey, conceded independence to Armenia, 
promised autonomy to the Kurds, and promised sovereignty to 
the Arabs and Christians who inhabited what is known as the 
Kingdom of Iraq. 

Subsequently Turkey repudiated the treaty of Sevres, and 
later marched to Constantinople and retook it. Then another 
treaty was entered into with the allled powers, and one with 
the United States at Lausanne, and during the negotiations 
Turkey insisted that the Vilayet of Mosul should be awarded 
to her; indeed, she was desirous of retaining territory which 
had been taken from her during the war by Arabs and others 
who had for many years denied her right to govern them and 
subject them to an alien rule. 

It was agreed at Lausanne that the Kingdom of Iraq and 
Syria and Palestine should be separated absolutely from Tur- 
key, but there was some question as to where the boundary 
line should be fixed between Turkey and the Vilayet of Mosul, 
which was claimed as a part of Iraq, which was inhabited 
principally by Kurds, Arabs, and Nestorian Christians. There 
was a controversy as to where the boundary line was or should 
be, and it was agreed by Turkey and the allied nations signa- 
tory to the treaty that the Council of the League of Nations 
should determine the boundary line. 

The council, not quite clear as to the terms of the treaty, 
asked an advisory opinion of the Worid Court as to the mean- 
ing of the treaty. There was no objection made at the outset. 


interpretation to be placed upon the treaty. Then the council 
proceeded, pursuant to the authority which it had under the 


| Lausanne treaty, to delimit the boundaries of the Mosul Vilayet 





| and Turkey. 


So the Senator is entirely in error, I respectfully submit, in 
the conclusions which he announced a moment ago with re- 
spect to that matter. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I am not concerned about 
the history the Senator gives. I am concerned about this: 
That that instance cited in the statement of the Senator from 
Utah himself shows that the court we are asked to enter does 
consider itself the adviser of the league council on the terms 
of the league, and if it is the adviser of the league council as 
to the meaning of the terms of the league, then it is a question 
as to whether we ought to belong to it or not, because we are, in 
a measure, putting ourselves in a position to maintain the 
monstrous lines that were drawn between the countries of 
Europe establishing the boundaries of those countries, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRELD. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator whether he 
considers the construction of a treaty a judicial question or not? 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not know whether it is for this court 
or not. I would like to have somebody tell me what this 
court is, anyway. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that the Senator must have 
read the statute creating it. 

Mr. HARRELD. It is not a judicial question, but it gets 
before this court just the same. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator says the construction of a 
treaty is not a judicial question? 

Mr. HARRELD. I thought the Senator was talking about 
the boundaries. Of course, the construction of a treaty is a 
judicial question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HARRELD. I do; but not for a long speech. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to ask the Senator if he 


believes in the platform adopted by the Republican Party in 
1924, 

Mr. HARRELD. I am going to read it right now. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. I have it before me. 

Mr. HARRBLD. I have it before me, too, 

Mr. McKBLLAR. 
just this part: 


I want to refer not to all of it but to 








1926 


The Republican [Party reaffirms its stand for agreement among the | 


and 
indorse 


nations to prevent war preserve peace. 
in this direction the Permanent 
Justice and favor the adherence of the United States to this tribunal 


As an immediate step 
we 


Does the Senator believe in that plank of his party's plat- 
form? 


Mr. JOHNSON. What is the next sentence, please? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That refers to the League of Nations, 
not to the permanent court, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh! 


Mr. HARRELD. 
that very question, and I coming right to it. 
The platform of 1920 contains this provision: 


Subject to a due regard for our international obligations, we should 
country free to develop its civilization along lines most 
conduelve to the happiness and welfare of its people, and to cast its 
influence on the side of justice and right, should occasion require. 


leave our 


Does that sound as if we were going to give away any of our 
sovereignty to the League of Nations? Do we not specifically 
reserve the right to determine, when occasion requires, what 
action we shall take, and does that not negative any intention 
to give over to a world court or to a league of nations the right 
to decide for us? 


Further, the platform of 1920 contains the following pro- | 
| the covenant of the league. 


visions: 
The 
preserve the peace of the world. We believe that such an international 
association must be based upon international justice, and must provide 
methods which shall maintain the rule of public right by the develop- 
of law and the decision of impartial courts, and which shall 
instant and general international conference whenever peace 
shall be threatened by political action, so that the nations pledged to 
do and Insist upon what is just and fair may exercise their influence 
and power for the prevention of war. 

We believe that all this can be done without the compromise of 
national independence, without depriving the people of the United 
States in advance of the right to determine for themselves what is 


ment 


secure 


just and fair when the occasion arises, and without involving them as | 


participants and not as peacemakers in a multitude of quarrels the 
merits of which they are unable to judge. 

The covenant signed by the President at Paris fatled signally to 
accomplish this great purpose, and contained stipulations not only 
intolerable for an independent people but certain to produce the in- 
justice, hostility, and controversy among nations which it proposed to 
prevent. 


Mind you, I am reading from the platform of 1920, and I 
assert that if I owe allegiance to either of these platforms I 
owe allegiance to the platform of 1920, when it conflicts with 
that of 1924. I read further from the platform: 


That covenant repudiated to a degree wholly unnecessary and un- 
justifiable the time-hdmored policies in favor of peace declared by 
Washington, Jefferson, and Monroe, and pursued by all American admin- 
istrations for more than a century, and it ignored the universal senti- 
ment of America for generations past in favor of international law and 
arbitration, and it rested the hope of the future apon mere expediency 
and negotiation. 


Yet the advocates of the court contend and insist that we 
should go into a court which, as I repeat, will be an instrument 
to carry out the iniquities of the treaty which the platform 
condemned in 1920, 

I read further from the platform of 1920: 


The Senators performed their duty faithfully. We approve their 
conduct and honor their courage and fidelity, and we pledge the com- 


ing Republican administration to such agreements with the other 


nations of the world as shall meet the full duty of America to civiliza- | 


tion and humanity in accordance with American ideals and without 
surrendering the right of the American people to exercise its judgment 
and its power in favor of justice and peace. 


In the committee on resolutions at Cleveland I offered to 
substitute this plank of the platform of 1920 for the plank 
that was later adopted and was incorporated in the platform 
of 1924. Of course it was not accepted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HARRELD. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator did call the attention of 
the committee on resolutions of the Republican convention 


that in his opinion the plank proposed by the majority did 
definitely pledge the Republican Party to adhere to this court, 
and for that reason he offered the substitute? 
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Court of International | 


i 
as recommended by President Coolidge. 


When I was interrupted I was discussing | 
| Is that the idea? 


Republican Party stands for agreement among the nations to | 
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Mr. HARRELD. The Senator can look at it in that way if 
| he wishes, but the fact is they said, “No, we do not mean 


this; we just want to sidetrack it.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator repeat that statement? 

Mr. HARRELD. The fact is, that when I made the sugges- 
tion and offered a substitute they voted it down because they 
said it was necessary to do it to kill the proposition and keep 
it from coming up again. 

Mr. LENROOT. To kill what proposition? 

Mr. HARRELD. The Wor!d Court proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. And they pledged the Republican Party 
to the World Court so as to keep it from coming up again? 


Mr. HARRELD. Some of them did, and openly said so. 

When the platform of 1920 was adopted by a vote of the 
people the American people gave to the Republican Party a 
mandate which should be carried out in the spirit and to the 
letter, notwithstanding any subterfuges in conflict therewith 
adopted at subsequent conventions by the party, aS was done 
by the adoption of another platform at Cleveland, from which 
I quote: 


We indorse the Permanent Court of International Justice and favor 


the adherence of the United States to this tribunal, as recommended 
by President Coolidge. This Government has definitely refused mem 
bership in the League of Nations and to assume any obligations under 


On this we stand. 


This provision has for its basis the belief which some people 


had that we would not, by adhering to the World Court, in 
volve ourselves with the League of Nations. To those like 


myself, therefore, who did not share in that belief, it is in no 
way binding. 

I consider Mr. Coolidge one of the greatest Presidents we 
have had. He has surrounded himself with able advisers in 
the capacity of Cabinet officers. I think Mr. Mellon a financial 
genius, who has had no superior since the day of Alexander 
Hamilton. Some of the other members of the Cabinet are the 
ablest men of our time. I desire to support them in the policies 
| which they are seeking to carry out in their respective depart 
ments; I have consistently done so. I believe that the Presi- 
dent is wrong in his advocacy of our adherence. I believe that 





I am absolutely in accord with the principles of the Republican 
Party as laid down in the two platforms mentioned above, and, 
| believing thus, I must oppose adherence, even thongh I do so 
at the expense of being charged with party disloyalty. 

Again, the plank of the 1924 platform, which I quoted, ts 
predicated upon the Senate being able to make certain reserva- 
tions and is predicated upon the opinion that those reservations 
when adopted would preserve us from the League of Nations. 
No reservations that have been proposed satisfy my judgment 
in that particular. Reservations that are strong enough to 
protect us from the League of Nations, if adopted, would leave 
nothing but another Hague tribunal, an organization with the 
same powers exactly as that of The Hague tribunal, and is 
therefore unnecessary. It was the purpose of the founders of 
The Hague tribunal to limit its jurisdiction to arbitral matters 
with the ultimate expectation of allowing it to grow into a 
court of justice in the course of time. That is the only way 
any world court of justice will ever be established. Instead of 
being an assistance toward the realization of the hope for a 
real world court, our entry into this court with the kind of 
reservations that are necessary to protect us from the league 
will therefore only serve to becloud the issue, destroy the effi 
eacy of The Hague tribunal, and defer the coming of the day 
when it would have become a real world court, answering all 
the purposes and fulfilling the world’s desire for such 
institution. 

It is argued by its advocates that the league court will, by 
process of evolution, become a real world court in accordance 
with the dreams of the founders of The Hague tribunal, but 
that is an impossibility. It is argued that the statute of the 
court, after our adherence, can be amended from time to 
time as to make it a real world court. In the first place, this 
could not be brought about, because the proposed statute is 
satisfactory to the powers that created it; and if amended at 
all, would not be amended to correspond with American ideas. 

We would be powerless, even as a member, to bring about 
any reforms of the character which we desire; but if we 
admit, for the sake of argument, that the statute could and 
would be amended, the nature of the court could not be 
changed as long as it must render advisory opinions for the 
league, as provided in article 14. If it were not for this pro- 
vision in article 14 of the league, we might hope to make it a 
real world court, but the makers of the league covenant left 
no chance for a change here. Article 14 was complete without 


sO 
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the inclusion of the last sentence providing for advisory opin- 
jons, which read as follows: 


rh yurt may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or 
qucst referred to it by the council or by the assembly. | 

This proviso was not in Wilson's draft of a league of nations. | 
Nobody seems to know just how it became a part of the league 


covenant My own judgment is that it was put there for a 
purpose, and that purpose was to make the World Court a part 
of the league. Our Constitution provides its own method for 
its change or amendment. That right is reserved to the 
people. Can anyone say as much for the League of Nations, 
which is the real constitution of the World Court? 

Many Republicans have been induced to support the World 
Court by the advocacy thereof on the part of leading Repub- 
lican statesmen, such as Root, Hughes, Taft, and others. Of 
course, IL have a high regard for these men and their opinions, 
but their conclusions are often hard to reconcile with their 


public utterances. For instance, Mr. Root, whose advocacy of 


the court has perhaps influenced more Americans than that of 
any other statesman, has in the past offered the strongest argu- 
ment that could be offered for our refusal to adhere to the 
court at this time. He said: 

The new eing the judicial organ of the League of Nations, 
can only be created within the league. If it be a component part of 
the league, it must originate from an organization within the league 
ind not from a body outside it. 

I do not know whether Mr. Root in his advocacy of the court 
has ever at any time taken the position that the court is not 
the organ of the league, The fact, in my mind, that it is an 


organ of the league is strengthened by this argument of Mr. 
Root, able statesman that he is, and only serves to make my 
opposition fo entry into the court more determined. As for 


myself, whi 
eo along 


e tolerant of the opinions of others and willing to 
with them when they appeal to my own judgment, I 
bring myself to believe that I should subordinate my 
own judgment and conscience to a platform platitude where a 
question of national import is concerned; neither can I allow 
myself, against my judgment, to drift along with the convoy 
of men of opposite opinion when it involves a sacrifice of my 
conscientious opinion to do so. 

It has been asserted that the United States Supreme Court 
is given the right by the Constitution of the United States to 


can not 


construe treaties. It has been argued that the establishment 
of this court would, therefore, mean the relinquishment of 
that part of our sovereignty; that by drawing from the 


various nations a part of their sovereignty the World Court 


will be constituted a governmental body. Of course, that was | 


disputed; but I want to call attention to the fact that our 
Constitution was created— 
To establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 


common defense 


liberty. 


, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
oft 


It seems to me that nobody can truthfully assert that any 
organization which exercises the functions necessary to | 
carry out any of the things enumerated above can be other 
than a governmental body, just as we are a governmental 
body. It is equally apparent that the League of Nations and 
the World Court are both established for those very pur- 
poses. If not, what its purpose? If it is not organized 
to establish justice, it is not organized to provide for 
the common defense, if it is not organized to promote the | 
general welfare, if it is not organized to secure the bless- | 
ings of liberty, then, indeed, it is important that we should 
keep from any entangling alliances with it. If it is organ- | 
ized for any of those purposes, then it is a governmental 
body, to which we must surrender some part of our sover- | 
eignty when we become aligned with it. Such a governing 
body, which gets its power from the surrendered sovereignty 
of its constituent member governments, may be needed to 
stnbilize conditions in Europe, but we do not need it. Suffi- 
cient for our needs is our own judictary, on which the Con- | 
stitution confers power to construe treaties and even confers | 
jurisdiction to settle controversies between the States 
citizens thereof and its citizens and a foreign state. 

It seems to me these are some of the powers we are called | 
upon to give up and surrender to the league court. Oan we | 
do so without affecting our sovereignty? Indeed, can we do 
without exceeding the authority conferred upon us by 
our Constitution? Wherein does the Constitution give us the 
autherity to do what we are here asked to do—to adhere to | 
the league World Court? Of course, under the treaty-making | 
powers conferred by the Constitution upon the President and | 
the Senate, we may agree to give up property or property | 


is 
if 


and | 


SO 
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rights in exchange for things of value in dealings with other 
nations, but the bartering away of our sovereignty is quite 
another matter. 

As our Supreme Court gets its authority from the Constitu- 
tion, which was in turn adopted by the States of the Union, 
just so the World Court gets its authority from the fact that 
the League of Nations was adopted by its member states; and 
just as surely as the fall of the United States Constitution 
would mean the fall of our Supreme Court, so the fall of the 
League of Nations would mean the fall of the World Court. 
Can we say truthfully that the one is not interdependent upon 
the other, and that the court is not a part of the machinery of 
the league? 

We will be involved in the league in at least four ways: 

First. We will be obliged to sit with it in selecting the judges. 

Second. We will have to deal with it when it is proposed to 
amend the so-called statute of the court. 

Third. We will have to do business with the league to de- 
termine how much of the court’s expense we must bear, since 
the league, and not the members thereof, pays the expenses of 
the court. The language used is: 

The expenses of the court shall be borne by the League of Nations in 
such a manner as shall be decided by the assembly upon the proposal of 
the council. 
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It is presumed we may be allowed an “ unofficial observer ” 
to sit in. 

Fourth. We will be supporting a court financially and other- 
wise which by way of advisory opinions will be construing the 
league covenants and peace settlements made in 1918, which 
we repudiated in 1919 when we refused to enter the league, 
and again in 1920 by vote of the people. 

The World Court has rendered 19 opinions in the four years 
of its existence, 13 of which have been advisory opinions upon 
request of the league council, and yet our friends who favor 
adherence say it is not an agency of the league. That it is an 
agency of the league is also proven by the fact that while there 
are 64 sections of the so-called statute of the court, there are 
65 places in that statute where appear such terms as “ league,” 
“League of Nations,” “covenant,” “covenant of the league,” 
“council,” “assembly,” “secretary general,” “ secretariat,” all 
of them referring to other agencies of the league. 

Mr. President, one of the reasons for the action of the 
Senate, first, and of the American electorate, second, in refus- 
ing to join the League of Nations was the fact that the league 
covenant itself contained provisions which set aside in a whole- 
sale way what the nations of the world had accepted as a 
part of the international code; for instance, the rights of neu- 
trality and the right to declare war without the consent of the 
league. It was hailed as a new organic law of the world that 
was to supersede the established law of nations where it came 
in conflict with the provisions of the League of Nations. It 
must be remembered that the member nations of the league 
take that position now, while we assert that because we re- 
fused to accept the league we have kept the code of interna- 


tional law intact as it was before the league came into exist- 


ence. Now, should we adhere to the World Court we would 
be putting ourselves in a position which would preclude us 
from disputing the claim of the League of Nations and its 
constituent membership that “old things have passed away” 
in so far as international law is concerned. If we did dispute 
it, an advisory opinion of the league court—our court, if you 
please—to the league council would leave no room for doubt 
on that point. By joining the league we would have subscribed 
to this wholesale change in the international code, and by 


| joining the court we will do so just as certainly. 


In this connection it is well to remember that the 10 jurists 
who proposed to the league council the statute for the court 
also recommended that a third Hague conference be held as 
soon as practicable to restate the principles of international 
law and to agree upon amendments to international law. They 
saw clearly what the League of Nations did to the established 
order of things in the realm of international law and were 
anxious to remedy the damage done; but the league council, 
while accepting the recommendations of these jurists as to 


' the court statute, with certain amendments, carefully pigeon- 
| holed that part of the recommendation concerning a restate- 


ment of the law of nations. They saw the value of the changes 
in the law of nations made in the league covenant and wanted 
to preserve those changes and to allow its court and its council 
to restate the law of nations. 

In this connection, the words of David Jayne Hill, in 1919, 
are pertinent. He said: : 


The attitude of this covenant, even in its revised form, toward 
international Jaw is indeed surprising. It nowhere makes reference 


to it except briefly in the preamble, and it does not even there commit 
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{tself to the support of ft or the improvement of it. 


“understandings of international law,’ but it does not admit the 


authority of international law as an accepted corpus juris to which | 


civilized nations have already agreed. It does not state whose “ under 
standings” are to be applied, and it does not inform us where or how 
any “understandings” are to be obtained. It leaves the 
with ground for inference that they are to be discovered, if at all, 
in its own decisions. 


nly 


4 


In one breath ‘the advocates of the court say: “The court 


is gradually to build up a complete body of international law,” | 
to quote one of the Cabinet officers, and in the next breath they | 


quote article 59 of the statute of the court, which reads: 


The 
rti 


decision of the court has no binding force except between the 


pa s and in respect of that particular case. 


One of these schools of thought is wrong, unless, indeed, 
these who take the position of the Cabinet officer are basing 


their contention upon article 14 of the league covenant instead | 


of upon the court statute. They must have in mind that the 
court can build up a complete body of international law by 
way of its advisory opinions, which advisory opinions are not 
controlled by the court statute, as everybody agrees. What do 
the Republicans who oppose the league and favor the court 
think of this method of building up an international code? 

In 1898 the United States, in the interest of humanity, and 
as it bad a right to do, intervened in the war between Spain 
and Cuba. We then exercised our own judgment, as we have 
the right to do when any exigency arises. Who of all American 
statesmen would be willing to forego that privilege which our 
Government then exercised when the exigency shall again 
arise? 
of Nations do we not in a measure give to a foreign body the 
right to interfere with that privilege? Suppose again war 
should rage between Spain and Cuba after we have adhered to 
the court. Cuba and Spain are both members of the league, 
and the league council would certainly interfere as between 
those parties. It would, of course, have no jurisdiction over 
the United States, because we are not a member of the league, 
but when the league council 
come to the aid of Cuba, what would keep the league council 
from calling upon the league court for an opinion as to whether 
our entrance into the war would in any way interfere with the 
contemplated action of the league council in the premises? 


And if the court should promptly hold that our entrance in | 
no way affected the rights of the council in the premises, | 
would we not be placed in a very embarrassing position—a | 


position which might involve us in a war with all the mem- 
bers of the league, or, worse still, subject us to an economic 
boyeott by all the members of the league? 

If we shall adhere to the court we shall occupy a position 
different from any of the other nations that have adhered. 
All the other nations are also members of the league. What- 
ever this court may become, it can not be denied that at 
present it is a league court, because all the nations adhering 
are league members. 

We are allowed the great privilege of joining because Presi- 
dent Wilson aflixed the name of the United States to the 
covenant of the league, notwithstanding the Senate refused 
to ratify his act in doing so. 
by adhering a sort of intruder upon the sacred premises, 
since we enter the sanctum sanctorum timidly by a_ back 
door, will we not be looked upon with suspicion? 


accorded the other nations that belong to the league—nations 
that in the sacred precincts of that great forum, the league 
council, decide in advance what shall be done before asking 
the sanction of its private counsel, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice of the League of Nations? As for me, 
I had vastly rather join the league than the court. We can 
disavow the acts of the league; we can withdraw from it, 
thus disavowing its actions when they do not suit us; but we 
could not withdraw from the court in a way, if at all, that 
would release us from the moral obligation that its decisions 
would bring upon us while we were yet adhering. 

Mr. President, when the protocol was being considered at 
Geneva the Japanese made the point that immigration laws 
were of international concern. Only the United States, and 
prehaps England, would contend that this is not sound. Sup- 
pose the World Court should decide that immigration was a 
matter to be dealt with by the league council. We might 
not be bound by it, but we would be in a very embarrassing 
position—that of condemning the action of our own court. 

The tariff of China is even now determined by alien nations. 
Suppose the court should hold in an advisory ,opinion that 
the tariff is a matter to be dealt with by the league council. 
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It speaks of | It may be said by some tha 


subject | 


But when we adhere to this World Court or the League } 


learned that we were about to | 


Since we, therefore, will become | 


Can we | 
expect that same fair and considerate treatment that will be | 
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we would not be bound, but we 
would be in the embarrassing position of condemning a court 


; 
t 


which we have constituted our tribunal. So Senator may 
argue that this will not happen. Perhaps not for a while, but 
it must be remembered that this new world power, the League 
of Nations, will grow more and more arrogant as time goes on. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
| homa yield to the Senator from Utah? 
| Mr. HARRELD. Yes. 
Mr. KING. I invite the attention of the able Senator to the 


| fact that Republicans and some Democrats have repeatedly 


stated unti] the last year that the league was dead They 
have been singing requiems and pronouncing funeral orations 
| over it during the past four or five years, but the Senator 
now confesses that the league is not dead but is a virile 
and important and, as he says, powerful organization. 

Mr. HARRELD. The league is powerful in Europe; it is 
not very powerful in the United States. 
| Mr. President, we recently had to restrict immigration to 
protect American labor from Europe’s unemployed. Our action 


and 


was resented in Italy all southern Europe. Italian states- 
men recently undertook to advise Italians in this country what 
| they should and should not do, showing that they still consider 
Italians in this country as Italian subject They have 
members and influence in the league court than we have. 
are not circumscribed by any constitutional inhibitions; 
is the World Court. 

The very suggestion that we can only join the court with 
| reservations implies that there are objections to the court. 
They cast a doubt upon the all-important question of whether 
or not we shall occupy a place of perfect equality with every 
other power. They cast a doubt upon the question of whether 
the court is a world court or a league court. I propose to resolve 
all doubts in favor of remaining out until these doubts are dissi 
pated and we have an opportunity to join a real world court. 
We must in a way agree to join the league in order to adhere 
| to the court. We must join to the extent, at least, of attend- 
ing when it meets to choose judges. If the court renders 
a decision against a nation, the League of Nations must enforce 
its decree by boycott or otherwise in accordance with the 
league covenant. 
| Senators have heard the powerful description of the boy- 
ecott given by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] to-day. 
Can we very well take part in such decisions of the court and 
not assist to enforce them? At least, we will have to stand by 
and see the league enforce the decrees of the court by the use 
of the un-American device of a boycott. Would we not be 
guilty of violating American policies as if we ourselves assisted 
in prescribing the boycott? 

England is even now insisting that if she accepts the man- 
date over Iraq, including the Mosul oil fields, and thus in 
volves herself in war with Turkey, the League of Nations and 
the members thereof must contribute money and soldiers to 


assist her in bringing Turkey into subjection. All this comes 
Suppose we had 


more 
They 
nor 


as 


from a decision of the league World Court 
already adhered; do you think we could afford to refuse to aid 
England in such a war on Turkey? We would bring down upon 
us as a nation the contumely of all the nations if we refused. 
Similar situations are likely to arise again and again. 

Recently the Chilean Government filed a complaint with the 
League of Nations, complaining that General Pershing was 
dealing unfairly with Chili in the Tacna-Arica plebiscite mat- 
| ter. The fact that this complaint was filed shows the dan- 
ger of any entanglements on our part with the league. Nothing 
| would suit Europe better than to break up the good relations 
| existing between the United States and the Latin-American 
nations. If we were an adherent of the court, could we very 
well complain if Chili saw fit to attempt to invoke the aid of 
the league? We can not trifle with the league or its creature, 
the court, without endangering the Monrce doctrine. I am for 
the Monroe doctrine. Here is what John Quincy Adams said 
when he was Secretary of State and induced President Monroe 
to promulgate the Monroe doctrine: 


America, in the assembly of nations since her admission among them, 
has invariably, though often fruitiessly, held forth to them the hand 
of honest friendship, of equal freedom, of generous reciprocity; she 
has uniformly spoken among them, though often to heedless and often 
to disdainful ears, the language of equal liberty, of equal justice, and 
equal rights; she has, in the lapse of nearly half a century, without a 
single exception, respected the independence of other nations while 
asserting and maintaining her own; she has abstained from interfer 
ence in the concerns of others, even when the conflict has been for 
principles to which she clings as to the last vital drop that visits the 
heart. 
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She ha n that probably for centurles to come all the contests of 
that lama, the European world, will be contests of inveterate 
iow 

Wh r the standard of freedom and independence has been or shall 
be unfurled there will her heart, her benedictions, and her prayers be. 
But s goes not abroad in search of monsters to destroy. She is the 
well wish to the freedom and independence of all; she is the cham 
pion and yvindicator only of her own, 

She will re« nd the general cause by the countenance of her 
v 1 the benignant yinpathy of her example She well knows 
that by once enlisting under other banners than her own, were they 
even the banners of foreign independence, she would involve herself be 
yond » power of extrication in all the wars of interest und intrigue, 
of individual avarice, envy, and ambition, which assume the colors and 
usurp the standard of freedom, 

I fundamental maxims of her policy would Insensibly change from 
liberty to force; the frontlet on her brow would no longer beam with 
the neffable plendor of freedom and independence, but in its stead 
would soon substituted an imperial diadem flashing in false and 
tarn ed luster t murky radiance of dominion and power. She 
mix! ecome the dictatress of the world; she would no longer the 
rule f her own irit. 

hat is the American doctrine to. which I subscribe. 

President Coolidge recently saw fit, in one of his messages, 
to suggest another reservation to the effect that this Govern- 


ment would not be bound by any advisory opinion rendered for 
the league council We may try to make such a reservation, 
but cun not put a stop to the rendering of advisory opinions 
to the league council; for the provision as to advisory opinions 
is not found in the court statute, but in section 14 of the league 
itself. If, as I contend, the League of Nations is just another 
with which we must deal, then we are in the posi- 
tion of dealing with another power before a court, from which 
court one contending party may demand and obtain an advisory 
Which the other party, which may happen to be us, 
could not demand 


we 


goverument! 


opinion 


in a controversy we may have with the league before such a 
court? 

if there were no other reason for me to give for voting 
against adherence, the fact that this court is empowered by 


section 14 of the League of Nations to render advisory opinions 
be suificient. A court which renders ad- 
visory opinions soon disqualifies itself to decide any question 


upon its These opinions are often rendered without 


would, in my opinion, 


merits 


the aid of discussion, without haying the white light that comes 
from the anvil of discussion and lights the world. You lawyers 
know the worthlessness of an opinion given under such cir- 
cumstances. How many times have you, as lawyers, found 
your deliberate judgments set aside in your own minds by the 
light of discussion? How many times have you seen the best 
of judges of our courts reverse ihemselves upon rehearings 


When their attention is called to principles of law applicable to 
the under consideration which had not occurred to them 
in rendering their first opinion? A court which renders ad- 
visory opinions must needs become in its conclusions of 
law. When a question is submitted to it of justiciable nature, 
it will already have formed and expressed its opinion; and 
thus the litigant dces not appear before a court which has an 
open mind, but before a court which perhaps is already steeled 
against him 

Besides, it seems to me that if we become a part of the court 
it follows that we are advisers of the league when the court 
advises the league. Since we are advisers of the league, then 
we are a part of the league. We can not advise a man to 
commit a crime without becoming particeps criminis and bring- 
ing down upon ourselves the responsibility for our acts. Neither 
can we advise the league as to its duties without becoming 
responsible for the results. We thus become a part of the 
league just as certainly as if we had joined in the beginning. 
Swanson reservation No, 5 does not protect us. The fact that 
we said in a reservation that we would not be bound by ad- 
visory opinions dees not relieve us of the moral responsibility 
for an act of our agent which we have appointed, even though 
we may protect ourselves from legal responsibility. In inter- 
national affairs, moral obligations are more highly considered 
than legal obligations. At any rate, we would engender hatred 
of the other nations for our moral cowardice in not supporting 
the acts of our agents when acting within the scope of their 
lezitimate authority as a World Court. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazrer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. HARRELD. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator name any agent that we 
would have appointed? 


cnuse 


set 


Do you think we would have a square deal | 
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Mr. HARRELD. Of course, we differ as to whether or not 
you are constituting the court as an agent. That is the very 
question I am discussing. ; 
Mr. LENROOT. The Senator was referring to an individual 
Mr. HARRELD. I am talking about the court as an indi- 
vidual. I was referring to the court as an agency. 
Mr. LENROOT. Is the Senator aware of article 59 of the 


statute? 
Mr. HARRELD. I am. 
Mr. LENROOT. In view of that article, can the Senator 


state how in any way the United States could be bound when 
it was not a party? 

Mr. HARRELD. My answer to that is that the statute of 
the court can be changed by the league council any day. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator explain how? 

Mr. HARRELD. It provides for the making of amendments 
by the league council. 


Mr. LENROOT. Does it? Will the Senator point it out? 

Mr. HARRELD. It is not in the statute: no. 

Mr. LENROOT. Where would the council get the authority? 

Mr. HARRELD. Has it not the inherent power to do so? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly not. Does the Senator say that 
it has? 


Mr. HARRELD. I do not know. I am asking the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course it has not. 

Mr. HARRELD. Do we, then, by becoming a member of it, 
become joined to a law of the Medes and Persians that can not 
be changed? 

Mr. LENROOT. It can not be changed without the consent 
of all the parties to it; and, we becoming a party, it can not 
be changed without our consent. 

Mr. HARRELD. That is just it—all the parties to what? 

Mr. LENROOT. To the court. 

Mr. HARRELD. All the parties to the League of Nations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Where does the Senator get the authority 
for that statement? 

Mr, HARRELD. I do not remember anything that says that 
the members themselves shall amend the statute. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly not, but 

Mr. HARRELD. That is what the Senator is asserting. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a rule of international law, I will 
say to the Senator, that there can be no change in the terms 
of a treaty entered into by two or more nations without the 
consent of all the parties who have entered into it. There cai 
be no change in the terms of this court statute without the con- 
sent of all the parties that have adhered to the court. 

Mr. HARRELD. But there is another principle of law that 
is just as strong: Only the body which created the statute can 
amend it; and that body is the league council, of which we are 
not a member. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, the Senator says “the body which 
created the statute.” The Senator knows that the League of 
Nations could create nothing, and it had no existence until it 
was ratified by the nations who became parties to the court. 

Mr. HARRELD. Does the Senator dispute the fact that the 
League of Nations created the present statute of the court? 

Mr. LENROOT. It proposed it, exactly as the Congress of 
the United States proposes an amendment to the Constitution. 
Does the Senator say that the Congress of the United States 
can repeal the eighteenth amendment because it was the pro- 
poser of it? 

Mr. HARRELD. Does it not remain a fact that the present 
statute was made by the league council? 

Mr. LENROOT. It was proposed by the league council, the 
same as we propose a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. HARRELD. I think it was made by the league council. 
There is where we differ. 

In its last analysis the League of Nations was nothing more 
nor less than the usual European treaty of peace—a treaty 
dictated by the victors, which the vanquished were compelled 
to sign. Those not classed as vanquished who signed it did 
so because they were afraid they would be vanquished if they 
did not. It is not surprising, therefore, that they indorsed the 
league court idea, for it did serve to relieve them very materially 
from the bad bargain many of them made when they signed 
the league. Likewise, these signers welcomed the Locarno 
treaty for the same reason, As a matter of fact, these later 
pacts have greatly alleviated and diluted the unfavorable 
reactions against the league, until now it is not such a bad 
thing for European nations; but it is none the less objection- 
able for the United States. Thanks to the United States 
Senate, we are not in the league, and the Senate’s action has 
been approved by the people. It is not for us now, in this 





Senate, to undo what a former courageous Senate did in keep- 
ing us out. 
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President Coolidge said, in his last inaugural address, in 
speaking of the Permanent Court of International Justice: 


We can not barter away our independence or our sovereignty. 


I agree with him in this, but where he and I differ is that | 
I can not bring myself to believe, as he does, that we are not |} 
bartering away our independence and sovereignty by becoming | 
a party to this court just as certainly as we would if we joined 
the League of Nations. We do at least, and without question, 
become parties to the league in the seleciion of judges. I am 
opposed to becoming a part of the league, even for this minor 
matter. 

The question is asked by ex-Senator Burton, of Ohio, for 
whom I have great admiration, in advocating adherence: 


The 
If 
who then are wt 
others not 


j 
to join? It must be with Russia and Turkey and | 
members of the league. 
No; not at all. We are only carrying out our age-old deter- 





ility, and 
members, | 


of Nations is a rm 
to 


League 
we 


Who then shall we join? 


some 50 nations have joined. are ignore those 


mination not to join any nation in any venture which involves 
the giving up of any part of our sovereignty or entangles us in 
the political embroglios of other nations, 

I see no room for embarrassment to us in the situation. The 
nations of Europe have seen fit to establish the League of 
Nations, and to pretend to surrender to it certain of their 
respective sovereignties. If so, it becomes simply another gov- 
ernmental body—a supernation, if you please—with which we 
must deal. We will, of course, use the methods of dealing 
with it that we use in our international dealings with Great 
Britain or any other governmental agency. If this is borne in 
mind, why should we be embarrassed about sending “ unoffi- 
cial observers,” and why should we be embarrassed when we 
are invited by the league to take part in a preliminary disarma- 
ment conference? 

Believing, as I do, that the League of Nations is a new gov- 
erning body—another European government, if you please—l 
can no more bring myself to advocate our joining it than I 
could advocate our becoming a part of Great Britain, from 
whose dominion our forefathers fought to free themselves. 
The same reasoning applies to the League World Court. Grant- 
ing that it is free of the League of Nations, does it not in that 
case constitute a governing body within itself? It is a law- 
making body, because it is the boast of its advocates that it 
will add to and perfect our code of international law by its 
decisions when universally approved. Of course, the League 
of Nations approval, they will hold, constitutes universal ap- 
proval. It is a judicial body, because it will settle juridical 
cases aS distinguished from arbitrations. Perhaps it will be- 
come the real governing body, with the League of Nations as 
the instrumentality to enforce its decrees. 

Those statesmen of the United States who advocate joining 
the League of Nations also favor the submission of the question 
of an American tariff to the league. Only a few days ago Mr. 
livity of Tennessee introduced in the House of Representatives 
a joint resolution proposing to create an “international con- 
gress” to deal with discriminatory practices in international 
trade, and he specifically characterizes high protective tariff 
rates as discriminatory. If these internationalists favor such 
a congress, is it not reasonable to suppose they would be will- 
ing to submit the tariff question to the league? 

What do you Republicans who believe in the principle of the 
protective tariff think of that? Is it not possible that this pet 
court we are asked to join will hold in an advisory opinion 
that the tariff is an international question and a justiciable 
question when it is brought before the league by some member 
of the league in a controversy with some other member of the 
league? If it should so decide, what could we do about it? 
Would we not be morally bound by the decision of “our 
court "? 

Some one has said that the World Court idea fs an Ameri- 
can idea. They point to the fact that before the World War 
we had a League to Enforce Peace here in America, headed by 
Chief Justice Taft. Yes; and I was a member of it. It had 
for its purpose the establishment of a world court. I remained 
a member of it until I was convinced that it meant, as its 
name implies, to have peace by force. I could not stand for 
such an un-American thing as that. I remained a member of 
it until I learned that in 1918 this League to Enforce Peace, 
eight months before the armistice was signed, laid before Presi- 
dent Wilson a complete draft of a league of nations which had 
been indorsed by the executive committee of the League to En- 
force Peace, in which there appeared the following provisions: 


3. All justiciable questions arising between members of the league, 
not settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to a judicial tribunal, 
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hereinafter called the court of t league * . . The members « 
the league hereby agree t or y with the decisions of 
the league 

Article 9 of this same League of Nations plan of the League 

| to Enforce Peace says: 

9. The organs of t! league shall be s follows rhe <« rt } 
league, the council of cot tion. the « rt of conflicts, the « 
claims, the congress, and the exe tive ody +. kk 

The court of the leag : | be a pern ent tribunal tinne 
open. It shall consist of not more than 16 judges. * * ® 

Now, there is an Americal ource of this court; but why 
do they not boast about that right now Because there 
proof that in the minds of in backers this world court 
ulways was and forever will be a part and parcel of the 
Lk ague of Nations! Wi , you W it} ask, were the men who ap 
proved this plan? ‘rhe committee consisted of William H 
Taft, A. Lawrence Lowell, Oscar S. Straus, Theodore Maz 
burg, Oscar S. Holt, Talcott Williams, William H. Short, and 
Glenn Frank—every one of them a leading advocate of tl 
League of Nations as subsequently proposed by Woodrow 


Wilson; every one of them (except Mr. Taft, 
present judicial position) a leading supporter of the W 
Court to-day, and every one of them now yolubly assuring 
American people that this world court is not a league court 

If it is not a league court, it is not their fault. They 
willing to make it a league court. 

When I learned that it had committed itself 
I quit it cold. You will that this 
League to Enforce Peace wanted to put teeth in it. 
Judge Taft excepted, insist that we will not 
submit to its jurisdiction except by agreement. 
part of the league, it is through no fault of 
reasonable to suppose that when the league 
so amend the statute of the court as to 
jurisdiction and for force in carrying out its decrees, it will 
assume that these leaders represent the sentiment of this coun 
try, and that this opinion will soon result in such amendments 
to the court statutes so as to provide for these things. In this 
connection, remember that the council of the league has this 
power to amend the statutes, and we will have no voice in this 


silenced by his 
' 

the 
were 


to this program 
committee of the 
Now all, 
be compelled to 

If it is nota 
theirs. Is it not 
council sees fit to 
provide for compulsory 


notice 


revision unless we become a member of the league. What a 
powerful argument this will then make for our joining the 
league. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think he ought to make 


that statement without stating his authority for it? 

Mr. HARRELD. I make this statement, that the present 
statute of the court was adopted by the league council, and it 
is my opinion that it can only be amended by the same body. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prne in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HARRELD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator expatiate on 
little and tell us how he reaches that opinion? 

Mr. HARRELD. I reach it just as the Senator draws the 
conclusion which the Senator from Wisconsin has expressed. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me tell the Senator why I think it can not 
be done, and then he can tell us why he thinks it can be done. 
I' think it can not be done, because the council was simply 
authorized to prepare a draft of a statute to be submitted to the 
various members of the league for their approval. 

Mr. HARRELD. I understand the Senator’s contention. 

Mr. WALSH. The draft, after it was satisfactory to them, 
was submitted to the members of the league and to those men- 
tioned in the annex, for their signatures, and their signatures 
were affixed. It therefore constitutes a treaty between the sig- 
natory powers, and, like every other treaty, can be amended 
only by the consent of the signatory powers. 

Mr. HARRELD. Let me ask the Senator a question. 
admits that the council 
Court statute? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HARRELD. Has not that council the same power to 
propose an amendment to the statute? 

Mr. WALSH. Unquestionably it has; and any state has a 
right to propose an amendment. If the United States became 
a signatory, it would certainly have the right to send around 
a suggestion to all of the other signatories something like 
this, ‘“‘ Would it not be wise to change the statute in the fol- 
lowing particulars?” That is just exactly what the council 
and the assembly may do. 

Mr. HARRELD. Does the Senator doubt for a moment that 
if the council of the league does propose a new statute entirely, 
or amendments to the old one, the component members of this 


that just a 


He 
prepared and proposed this World 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
further interruption ? 


Mr. HARRELD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The Senator is quite right in saying that if 
the assembly or the council of the league, particularly the 
assembly, should propose an amendment to the statute it is 
quite likely—certainly if the assembly did it by unanimous 
voie—that all of the nations would indorse it. It would become 
effective, however, by the subscription of the nations to the 
treaty, not by the resolution of the assembly. But that need 
not follow by any means if the council should propose an 
amendment. There are only 10 states represented on the 


council, and there are 57, it will be remembered, in the league 
So it does not by any means follow that an amendment pro 
posed by the council would have the approval of the 57 sub 
seribers. But, of course, if it was unanimously proposed by the 


assembly, it is quite likely that when it went to the various 
yuuntries it would be approved, because the governments are 
all represented in the assembly. That does not necessarily 
follow, however, because the Senator will remember that the 
British representatives joined in what was known as the 
Geneva protocol of 1924 and were instrumental in sending it 
out to the various nations for approvai, but when it went to 


| their own country their own country wou!d not stand for it. 


court, under the trol of the league, will adopt it instantly? 

d what voice would we have? 

Mr. WALSH It is altogether likely, because all of those 
powel 7 in number—have their representatives there, and, 
inasmuch as the council and the assembly act only by unanim- 
ity, it is altogetl likely that when they send it to the various 
countries it would b gned; but it would be effective only 
by reason Of the signatures of the powel 

Mr. HARRELD. It is perhaps true tiat it becomes legal by 
the adoption of the powers, but the point [ am making is that 
Vé vould bey verless to prevent that kind of amendment. 

Mi WALSH Cir cour 

Mr. LENROOT We would have to consent to it before it 

nid be effective against us. 

Vir. LIARRELY. I confess I do not know whether it would 
tuke a jority or not. 

Mr. WALSH ‘To amend treatv? What is the difference 
between a treaty and a contract between individuals? lf 
the Senntor from Oklahoma, the Senator from Ohio, and myself 
enter info a contract, how can any one of us chal that 
econiraet 

M HMARRELD It possi thet the treaty could be 
mended in that way, but we would have very little to do 
with it, 

Mr. WALSH Let me sug t to the Senator this: Suppose 
the American Society of International Law should draft some | 
umendments which they think ought to be effected and send 
them around to the various nations, and the various nations 

‘Phat is quite agreeable to us. We will do that.” 

Mr. HARRELD they would first have to have it sub- 
mitted by the league council 

Mr. WALSH Why by the league council? 

Mr. HARRELD. ‘That is how the original statute was made, 

Mr. WALSH Ihe American Society of International Law, | 
taking the matter under consideration, suggests certain 
amendments to the statute, and they go to Secretary Kellogg 
and say, “We think this ought to be done.” He says, “I 
think too. I will send this around to the varion tates,” 
and he does so, and they all say, “ Yes; it is entirely sat- 
isfactory to us.” The statute is amended by the proposal 
of the American Society of International Law. 

Mr. HARRELD. Of course, I must admit that it can be 
amended in the same way that the original statute was made. 
That is bound to be true. But the original statute was made | 
after first being proposed by the council. Afterwards it was 
accepted by the nations, and I assume the Senator is right 
in saying that it could be amended in that way. 

‘or some reason, President Wilson did not adopt this draft 
proposed by the League to Enforce Peace, but presented one 
somewhat similar. It in turn was so changed as not to be 
recognizable when the league covenant came forth. 

The present league World Court is not an American idea. 
World peace is an American idea, and these international 
bankers who have precarious loans in Europe, these profes- 
sors who want a Carnegie pension or a Bok prize, these news- 


papers who are controlled by the money powers or rich im- 


porter these lawyers and judges who hope to be members 
of the World Court, all conspire together to prey upon the 


American 
in seducing 


forefathers. 


sentiment for a world peace, 
many of our nationals from 
They have induced the 


and have succeeded 
the moorings of our 
American people, many 


of them, to forget that Washington warned against “ perma- 
nent alliances”; that Thomas Jefferson said in a letter to 
President Monroe on October 24, 1823— 

Our first and fundamental maxim sbould be: Never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe; our second: Never to suffer 
Europe to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs, 

Qut of this immortal maxim of Jefferson came the Monroe 
doctrine, which I would not abandon for all the world courts 
that can be imagined in the mind of man. 


I am inclined to twit our Democratic friends upon their atti- 
tude on this League of Nations and World Court. They count 
Thomas Jefferson as the greatest American, the founder of their 
party; yet they refuse to follow him. Not long ago a certain 
Democratic statesman wrete a brochure on Democracy, harking 
back to Thomas Jefferson, urging the Democrats to return to 
State rights, and complaining that the Republicans had all but 
the doctrine of State rights and all the other sheet 
anchors of the Democratic Party. State rights, indeed. Not 
only has the Democratic Party strayed entirely away from 
State rights inclosures, but they have become internationalists. 
What a chasm there is between local self-government and State 
rights as advocated by Thomas Jefferson and the international- 
ism involved in the proposal to join the league and its court. 


stolen 


Mr. RORAH. There had been a change of ministers. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. So that it does not by any means 
follow necessarily that an amendment,’even proposed by the 
assembly of the league, would bave the indorsement even of 
the members of the league when it went to their various chan 
cellories. 

Mr. HARRELD. From ali of that it can be seen that it will 


be very difficult to change this statute. 


Mr. WALSH. So it will. 
Mr. HARREDLD. I was just in the middle of a few remarks 


I was addressing to the Democratic Party when I was inter 
rupted. I reneat: 

What a chasm there is between local self-government and 
State rights as advocated by Thomas Jeiferson and the inter- 
nationalism involved in the proposal to join the league court. 
Not content with quitting Jefferson in the matier of State 
rights, they first become ultranationalisis, as shown by the ex 
tremes in centralization to which they went under the Wilson 
administration, and now openly become the advocates of inter 
nationalism and advocate joining the league and the league 
court. No wonder they adopted a straddle on the league ques- 
tion at the New York convention. It has dawned upon some 
of them that their party of all parties does not belong in the 
pastures of internationalism into which President Wilson led 
them. For Woodrow Wilson I must say this, that if he could 
have brought back from Versailles a treaty or a league based 
upon his famous 14 points, then, indeed, would he have been 
the greatest statesman of his age. I read them again a few 
days ago. When he wrote them he was imbued with the Ameri- 
can spirit and rose to heights of statesmanship not excelied by 
any of our Presidents, but he failed to embody them in the 
treaty of Versailles and was obliged to accept a counterfeit. It 
was not his fault he failed, but he found, as we will find when 
we again get entangled in the affairs of burope, that Europe is 
the same to-day, yesterday, and forevermore. Their ways are 
not our ways. Their concepts are not our concepts. He strove 
to make the “ world safe for democracy,” but the League of 
Nations he wanted us to accept has produced Mussolini of 
Italy, Pangalos of Greece, who just proclaimed himself dicta- 


, tor, General Primo de Rivera of Spain, and scores of other 


virtual dictatorships, which is anything but making the world 


| safe for democracy. 


I have always believed that President Wilson felt and knew 
how far short of his ideals the League of Nations fell, but he 
had hopes to yet make it conform to his 14 points in after 
years. Six years have elapsed since then. We who are living 
see now how utterly unattainable was that hope. The league is 
not for us. We shall hope that it may be an agency of good for 
Europe, but even Europe by the adoption of the Locarno treaty 
admitted that the League of Nations was not inspired; that it 
was not complete within itself even for the needs of Europe. 
If it were, why Locarno at all? 

The league nor any of its component organizations ts for us, 
even though they may serve a purpose in Europe, because 
ours is a nation of laws. Do you suppose a Mussolini or a 
Pangalos have any regard for laws? Do you suppose the new 
dictator of Spain, General Rivera, has any regard for a gov- 
ernment by laws? Many of those nations, members of the 


league, are governed by men, not by laws, and that is one of 
the things Washington and Jefferson, Adams and Monroe had 
in mind when they advised us to avoid alliances. 


The two 
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kinds of government will no more mix than oil and water, | 
and a court of justice established under the one is radically 
different from a court of justice established under the other. 

Kurope is further from democracy than before the war. 
The nations of Europe not controlled by dictators are con- 
trolled by bloes and groups. They recognize no semblance of 
party government. In France the ma who brings together 
the greatest number of groups becomes for a time the leader, 
but only for a few weeks at most. There is no stability. Is 
there any wonder that there is no stability of its currency? 
The trouble is Europe is governed by men and groups, while 
America is governed by laws. It would be political harlotry | 
for us to be joined with them, either in the League of Nations | 
or the World Court. It is for Europe; that is sufficient reason 
why it is not for us. 

In addition to the warnings of Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, and Monroe against entangling alliances with Huropean 
nations, there might be add % the name of that great English 
statesman, Lord James Bryce, who spent some time in America 
and wrote that great work, The American Commonwealth. 
In this work, speaking of the United States Senate and of the 
treaty-making power of the Senate, he said that this power 
on the part of the Senate prevents the United States from mak- 
ng secret treaties or “coups in foreign policy,” and thus dif- 
ferentiates us from the European nations in that we have no 
secret diplomacy, and then added: 


i 
| 
| 
| 


The answer is that America is not Europe. The problems the for- 
eigen office of the United States has to deal with are far fewer and 
usually far simpler than those of the Old World. The Republic keeps 


consistently to her own side of the Atlantic, nor is it the least of the 
of control that it has tended, by discournging the 
Executive schemes which may resultiess, to diminish the 
taste for enterprise and to save the country from being en 
tangled with alliances, protectorates, responsibilities of all sorts 
beyond its own frontiers, It is for Americans to practice 
this reserve because they need no alliances, standing unassailable in 
their own hemisphere. 


merits senatcrial 


from prove 


foreign 


the easier 


These words of wisdom, from one who knew from his years 
of experience as a European statesman, with few equals and | 
no superiors, were spoken in 1S88—387 years ago. Why is the 
advice not good in this day? Is there less of duplicity in 
European foreign policy? Decidedly not. 

The way to keep peace among nations is the same as the way 
to keep peace among individuals. The Bible commands, “ Thou 
shalt net covet thy neighbor’s goods.” How can we keep this 
commandment, and by doing so preserve peace, if we join 
forces with the nations who are constantly coveting the terri- 
tory of their neighbors and seeking to get possession of it, even 
using the league and its court to bring it about, as in the Mosul 
When the nations of the world cease to covet the terri- 
tory and trade of other nations, then we will have peace, and 


case? 


there will be no need for a league of nations or a world 
court. 
I shall conclude in the language of Daniel Webster, who 


said: 

I mean to stand upon the Constitution. I need no other platform. 
I shall know but country. The ends I aim at shall be my 
country’s, my God's, and truth’s. I was born an American; I live an 
American ; I shall die an American; and I intend to perform the duties 
incumbent upon me in that character to the end of my career. I 
to do this with absolute disregard of persenal consequences. 
What are personal consequences? What is the individual man, with all 
the good or evil that may betide him, in comparison with the good or 
evil that may befall a great country in a crisis like this and in the 
midst of great transactions which concern that country’s fate? Let 
the consequences be what they will; I am careless. No man can suffer 
too much, and no man can fall too soon, if he suffer or if he fali in | 
the defense of the liberties and Constitution of his country. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 


to-morrow I shall ask the Senate to remain in session until 6 
o'clock. 


one 


nean 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business, with closed doors. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, with closed 


WITH CLOSED DOORS 


doors, proceeded to the consideration of executive business. 
After five minutes spent in secret executive session, the doors 
were reopened, and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. m), under the order previously entered and in open executive 
session, took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, January 22, at 11 
o'clock a. m., 


eee 
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Executive Nenate January 21 (levia- 


“ay 


lalive Oo] uary 10), L926 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 

Violet VerLinden to be po r at Coln Calif., in place 
of W. J. Mowry, resigned. 

Isauc LD). Jaynes to be postma r at Buena Park, Calif., in 
| place of I. D. Jaynes. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu 
ary 21, 1926. 

William R. Stepl to be postmaster at | ville, Calif., 
in place of W. R. Stephens. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1926 

Daisy L. Plant to be postmaster at Spreck« Calif., in place 
of D. L. Plant. Ineumbent’s commission expired November 
18, 1925. 

Huzh W. Judd to be postmaster at Wat ill Calif., in 
place of H. W. Judd. Incumbent’s commission cxpires Janu 
ary 21, 1926 

COLORADO 

Francis M. Wheeler to be postmaster at Campo, Cok in 
place of F. M. Wheeler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 20, 1926. 

CONNECTICUT 

Harlin G. Hills to be postmaster at East Hampton, Conn., 
in place of H. G. Hills. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu 
ary 21, 1926 


Durward E. Granniss to be postmaster at New Preston, Conn., 


in place of D. EF. Grannis. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1926 
Charles A. Jerome to be postmaster at Plainfield, Conn., in 


place of C. A. 
ary 21, 1926. 

Edward Perkins to be postmaster at Suffield 
of Edward Perkins. 


Jerome. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu 


Conn., in place 


Incumbent’s commission expires January 


21, 1926. 

Robert O. Judson to be postmaster at Woodbur Conn... in 
place of R. O. Judson. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan 
uary 21, 1926. 

FLORIDA 

Elmer J. Yonally to be postmaster at Winter Haven, Fla., 
in place of BK. J. Yonally. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1926. 

ILLINOIS 
Oscar L. Anderson to be postmaster at Cobden, Ill., in place 


of H. P. Miller, resigned. 

David B. Troxel to be postmaster at 
of D. B. Troxel. 
1926. 

James A. Duncan to 
place of J. A. Duncan. 
ary 21, 1926. 

Howard L. Scott to be postmaster at Fox Lake, IIl., in place 
of H. L. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 
1926. 

Elmer Beck to be postmaster at Herrick, Ill, in place of 
Elmer Beck. Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 1926. 

Claude W. McDaniel to be postmaster at Martinsville, I1., in 
Place of C. W. McDaniel. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 21, 1926. 

Albert L. Weible to 
place of A. L. Weible. 
uary 21, 1926. 

Carlysle Pemberton to be postmaster at Oakland, IIL, in place 
of Carlysle Pemberton. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 21, 1926. 

Elmer C. Nethery to be postmaster at Palestine, IIL, in place 
of E. C. Nethery. Incumbent's commission expires January 21, 
1926. . 

Albert R. Cooper to be postmaster at Pesotum, Il., in place 
of A. R. Cooper. Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 
1926. 

John B. Dillon to be postmaster at Sadorus, Ill., in place of 
J. B. Dillon. Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 
1926. 

Rudolph Mueller to be postmaster at Sherrard, IL, in place 
of Rudolph Mueller. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
21, 1926. 

Norredden Cowen to be postmaster at Sorento, IL, in place 
of Norredden Cowen. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
21, 1926. 


De Land, Tl., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 
be postmaster at Flat Rock, IIL, in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Janu 


be postmaster at New Athens, Ill, in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
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Norman A, Jay to be postmaster at Steeleville, IIL, in place 
of N. A. Jay. Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 
1926 

IOWA 

Chat H. Howe to be postmaster at Janesville, Iowa, in 
pia fC. H. Howe. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
ly, 1426 

LOUISIANA 

Iki W. MeCleish to be postmaster at Athens, La., in place 
of R. W. MecCleish. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
21, 1926 

Tina Collins to be postmaster at Bastrop, La., in place of | 
Tina Col Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, | 
1026 

farguerite L. Tatum to be postmaster at Gibsland, La., in 
pl f M. L. Tatum. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uury ), 1926 

Samuel M. Plonsky to be postmaster at Washington, La., in 
pilin f S. M. Plonsky, Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
1 i 20, 1026 

MARYLAND 

Harry Bodein to be postmaster at Perry Point, Md. Office | 
became presidential July 1, 1924 

Margare rr. Bowdoin to be postmaster at College Park, Md., 
in place of M. T. Bowdoin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 238, 1925 

MICHIGAN 

Clarence J. Williams to be postmaster at Carleton, Mich., in 
place of C. J. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
unary 21, 1926 

Curtis G. Reynolds to be postmaster at Dundee, Mich., in 


place of C. G. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 21, 1926 

james D. Housman to be postmaster at Petersburg, Mich., in 
place of J. D. Housman. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 21, 1926 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Charles Myers to be postmaster at Jaffrey, N. H., in place of 
Charles Myers, Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
125 

NEW JERSEY 


Le Roy Sofield to be postmaster at Avon by the Sea, N. J., in 
place of Le Roy Sofield. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 


uary 21, 1926 

George G. Titus to be postmaster at Belmar, N. J., in place of 
G. G. Titus. Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 1926. 

lielen Mylod to be postmaster at Glen Ridge, N. J., in place 
of Helen Mylod. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
21, 1926 

Alvin C. Stover to be postmaster at Penningio., N. J., in 


place of A. C. Stover. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 21, 1926 
NEW YORK 

kh. D. Rider to be postmaster at Medford Station, N. Y. 
Oftice became presidential October 1, 1924. 

Charles R. Diehl to be postmaster at Brewster, N. Y.. in 
place of C. R. Diehl. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
24, 1925 

John H. Roberts to be postmaster at Canastota, N. Y., in 
place of J. H. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 21, 1926. 


William M. Stuart to be postmaster at Canisteo, N, Y., in 


place of W. M. Stuart. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 21, 1926. 

William B. Donahue to be postmaster at Catskill, N. Y., in 
place of W. B. Donahue. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1926. 

LeRoy M. Tripp to be postmaster at Clinton Corners, N. Y., 


in piluce of L. M. Incumbent’s commission 
January 21, 1926. 

Mirastus C. Davis to be postmaster at Fonda, N. Y., in place 
of E. C,. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 
1926, 

Fred Hi, 
place of F 
ary 21, 1926 

Selleck S, Cronk to be postmaster at Grand Gorge, N. 
place of S. S. Cronk. 
ber 1925. 

John Newton to be postmaster at Holcomb, N. Y., in place 

John Newton. Incumbent’s commission expires January 


1a) 
he 


Tripp. expires 


tacon to be postmaster at Franklinville, N. Y., in 
H. Bacon. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 


x io 
Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 


- 


21, 26 
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Marian L. Woodford to be postmaster at Marcellus, N. Y., 
in place of M. L. Woodford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Fletcher B. Brooks to be postmaster at Monroe, N. Y., in 
place of F. B. Brooks. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 21, 1926. 

L.. Belden Crane to be postmaster at Mount Kisco, N. Y., in 
place of L. B. Crane. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 21, 1926. 

Esther L. Smith to be postmaster at North Lawrence, N. Y., 
in place of E. L, Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan 


| uary 21, 1926. 


Deane Mitchell to be postmaster at Odessa, N. 
of Deane Mitchell. 
21, 1926. 

Lionel J. Desjardins to be postmaster at Piercefield, N. Y., 
in place of L. J. Desjardins. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1926. 8 

Ethel Kelly to be postmaster at Pyrites, N. Y., in place of 
Ethel Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 1926. 

Stanley D. Francis to be postmaster at Tannersville, N. Y., 
in place of S. D. Francis. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1926. 

Fred D. Seaman to be postmaster at Unadilla, N. Y., in place 
of F. D. Seaman. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
21, 1926. 

William B. Stewart to be postmaster at Walden, N. Y., in 
place of W. B. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu 
ary 21, 1926. 

Edwin F. Still to be postmaster at Warwick, N. Y., in place 
of E. F. Still. Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 
1926. 

Mabel E. Stanton to be postmaster at Wellsburg, 
place of M. E. Stanton. 
ary 21, 1926. 

Warren A. 
of W. 
1926. 

Edward W. Elmore to be postmaster at Yorkville, N. Y., in 
place of E. W. Elmore. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 21, 1926. 


Y., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires January 


a A 
Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 


Bush to be postmaster at Wilson, N. 
A. Bush. 


Y., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Claude C. Tillman to be postmaster at Dover, N. C., in place 
of C. C. Tillman. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 
1926. ° 
John C. Smith to be postmaster at Lenoir, N. C., in place of 
J. ©. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 
1926. 

Henry Reynolds to be postmaster at North Wilkesboro, N. C., 
in place of Henry Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1926. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Ruth C. Whiteaker to be postmaster at Alamo, N. 
place of R. C. Whiteaker. 
January 20, 1926. 

Ada E. Olson to be postmaster at Fingal, N. Dak., in place 
of A. E. Olson. Incumbent's commission expired January 20, 
1926. 

Arthur B. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Hope, N. Dak., in 
place of A. B. McLaughlin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 20, 1926. 

Leif O. Fjeld to be postmaster at Mayville, N. Dak., in place 
of L. O. Fjeld. Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 
1926. 

William E. Burhans to be postmaster at Sentinel Butte, 
N. Dak., in place of W. ©. Burhans. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 20, 1926. 

Milton T. Hefty to be postmaster at Walcott, N. Dak., in 
place of M. T. Hefty. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 20, 1926. 

Thaddeus C. Michael to be postmaster at Willow City, 
N. Dak., in place of T. C. Michael. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 20, 1926. 


Dak., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


OHIO 


Homer BH. Graham to be postmaster at Holloway, Ohio, in 
place of H. E. Graham. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 20, 1926. 

Gailord A. Case to be postmaster at Loudonville, Ohio, in 
place of G. A. Case. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
20, 1926. 


OKLAHOMA 


Frank J. Kohr to be postmaster at Poteau, Okla., in place 
of Martin Baswell, resigned. 
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tay E. Sutton to be postmaster at Boynton, Okla., in place 
of R. E. Sutton. Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 
1926. 

Jesse W. Pinkston to be postmaster at Drumright, Okla., 
in place of J. W. Pinkston. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1926. 

Leo N. Hawkins to be postmaster at Hitchcock, Okla., in 
place of L. N. Hawkins. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 27, 1925. 

Herbert Harris to be postmaster at Oilton, Okla., in place 
of Herbert Harris. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
21, 1926. 

OREGON 

Guy BEB. Tex to be postmaster at Central Point, Oreg., in 
place of G. E, Tex. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
21, 1926. 

Ethel N. Everson to be postmaster at Creswell, Oreg., in 
place of E. N. Everson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1926. 

Albert M. Porter to be postmaster at Gaston, Oreg., in place 
of A. M. Porter. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
21, 1926. 

Carl A, Peterson to be postmaster at Orenco, Oreg., in place 
of C, A. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
21, 1926. 

John S. Sticha to be postmaster at Scio, Oreg., in place of 
J. S. Sticha. Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 
1926. 

William E. Tate to be postmaster at Wasco, Oreg., in place 
of W. E. Tate. Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 
1926. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Frank B. Wythe to be postmaster at Philipsburg, Pa., in 
place of F. B. Wythe. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1926. 

Harry T. Callen to be postmaster at Tower City, Pa., in place 
of H. T. Callen. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
23, 1925. 

UTAH 

Ewell C. Bowen to be postmaster at Hiawatha, Utah, in place 
of E. C. Bowen. Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 
1926. 

WASHINGTON 

Lucy F. Bushnell to be postmaster at Napavine, Wash., in 
place of E. L. Hughes. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Theo. Hall to be postmaster at Medical Lake, Wash., in place 
of Theo. Hall, Incumbent’s commission expired January 17, 
1926. 

WISCONSIN 

William C. McMahon to be postmaster at Cumberland, Wis., 
in place of W. C. McMahon. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1924. 

John BE. Himley to be postmaster at Wabeno, Wis., in place 
of J. E. Himley. Incumbent’s commission expires January 21, 
1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 21 
(legislative day of January 16), 1926 


PoSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Ernest W. Dort, San Diego. 
COLORADO 


Alexander G. Thomson, Leadville. 

Loran G. Denison, Telluride. 
IOWA 

Ralph H. Halloway, Churdan. 

John A, Edwards, Cumberland. 

Alfred Wright, Denison. 

George L. Evans, Elma. 

Carrie H, Randall, Epworth. 

Sam L. Shales, Farmersburg. 

Emily L. Gibson, Reinbeck. 

Leona B. Christensen, Swea City. 
KANSAS 

Floyd I. Shoaf, Clay Center. 

Asahel A. Castle, Clayton. 

James M. Rhine, Gove. 

Ovid Butler, Hoisington, 


eee LL LLL 


Joseph H. Andrews, Overbrook. 
Ruth N. Nickerson, Rexford. 
Will D. Finley, Sedan. 

MAINE 
Clifford J. Sharp Maine, Monticello. 
Fremont A. Hunton, Readfield, 
Leo M. Cyr, Rockwood. 
Lemuel Rich, Sebago Lake. 
Joseph M. Gerrish, Winter Harbor. 


MICHIGAN 
Sylva Blain, Alba 
Fred W. Fitzgerald, Bellevue. 
Ernest Muscott, Breckenridge. 
Charles G. Chamberlain, Breedsville. 
Martin C. Kilmark, Coloma. 
David E. Hills, Fife Lake. 
Helen L. Brown. Inkster. 
John A. Sherman, Ludington. 
John A. Meier, Manistee 
George N. Jones, Marine City. 
Harry N. Colby, New Lothrop. 
Ray G. Turner, Onsted. 
Leslie A. Quale, Onekama. 
Victoria Jesionowski, Posen. 
Alfred Beutow, Reese. 
Charles W. Munson, Republic. 
May Rowley, St. Charles. 
Charles F. Grozinger, Woodland. 
MINNESOTA 
Earle H. Yarick, Aurora. 
Harris V. Albrecht, Backus. 
Bernard McGrath, Barnesville. 
Arthur F. Johnson, Barrett. 
William H. Sturgeon, Canton. 
Fred A. Shipman, Chokio. 
Lambert J. Dols, Cologne. 
Mary J. Anderson, Cyrus. 
Chris N. Nesseth, Deer River. 
John A. Oberg, Deer Wood. 
Lewis F. Hodgson, Donnelly. 
Elmer C. Hutchinson, Eagle Bend. 
James C. Wilson, Grygla. 
Stanley A. Torgerson, Hawley. 
Henry Hendrickson, Hoffman. 
Axel P. Lofgren, Karlstad. 
George W. Fried, Luverne. 
Olaf M. Groven, Mentor. 
Wilbert F. Ott, Nashwauk. 
William J. Kritta, New Prague. 
William R. Gates, North St. Paul. 
Jobn A. Fridgen, Parkers Prairie. 
Olive O. Dahl, Pine River. 
Martin O. Sortedahl, Red Lake Falls, 
Charles J. Moos, St. Pani. 
Arthur H. Rowland, Tracy. 
Anton Levandosky, Williams. 
John Jensen, Winger. 
Albert H. Sugg, Zumbro Falls. 
NEBRASKA 
George C. Dearing, Brule. 
Leslie J. Hummel, Burwell. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Frederick R. Jennings, Gorham. 
Herbert Perkins, Hampton. 
NEW MEXICO 
Helen M. Lindsey, Portales. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Nancy E. Bullard, Haw River. 
Reuben H. Staton, Hendersonville, 
Pierce P. Richards, Lawndale. 
A. Hobart Greene, Mooresboro. 
Ira E. Tucker, Polkton, 
Frielden B. Jones, West Jefferson. 
OKLAHOMA 
Harry F. Hall, Alva. 
Oliver T. Robinson, Britton. 
Charles L. Logan, Butler. 
Walter Waller, Carter. 
Minta J. Spraggins, Davidson. 
Elta H. Jayne, Edmond. 
Edwin C. Willison, Elk City. 
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Denn Mi teomery, Hobart. 

Rose Crowder, Krebs 

David King, Luther 

Willias {. Bennett, Sentinel. 

Clay © Skiatook 
PENNSYLVANIA 

( rls 5. Bentley, Corry 

Pant J Ielmora 

Augustus J. Cornely, Nanty Glo, 
WASLLINGTON 

Rollie K. Waggoner, Bickleton. 

Roy H. Clark, Palouse 

William L. Oliver, Rockford. 

James EK. Clark, Ryderwood. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Geo! Bb. Thompson, Davis 

Carl | Stewart, Littleton. 

Sherman Jones, Lundale 

Gilbert W. Smith, Middlebourne. 

WISCONSIN 
Joh l. Sterling, Ferryville 
Felix A. Roeseter, Hustisford 


Walter J. Nelson, 


Waupace 


Charies A. Smart, Wild Rose, 
WYOMING 
Wilson A, Clark, Clearmont 
Klizabeth W Kieffer, Fort Russe 
Limer T. Beltz, Laramie. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, January 21, 1926 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rey. 
the following prayer: 


James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


hear our voice 
offer at the 
for help. 


Almighty God, every day mayst Thou 
cending to Thee in prayer. We would 
throne our word of praise and our plea 


as- 
Father's 
Do Thou 


lead us to meditate upon our dependence and thus be duly 
grateful for the wonderful manifestations of Thy mercy. 
Bless our country and ever keep over it an undefiled repre- 


sentative government. That we may have the best and avoid 
the worst, may all citizens understand that Christian character 
and high intelligence are the dominate notes in the progress 
the Republic. Endow us more and more with clean con- 
science, clear vision, and great wisdom. After while, when the 
earth is taken in her beauty to the breast of God, may we sit 
down and share Heaven's immortal joy. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the naval appropriation 
bill. Pending that, I want to see if we can not agree upon the 
remaining time for general debate. I have talked the matter 
over with the minority leader of the committee [Mr. Ayres], 
and we think that three and one-half hours will be adequate. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that further general debate 
be limited to three and one-half hours, to be divided equally 
with that which has been used heretofore, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent that further general debate upon the naval appropria- 
tion bill be limited to three and one-half hours, one-half to be 
controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas |Mr. Ayres]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I think 
coming to this side from yesterday. 
now stands, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho has consumed 
5 hours and 28 minutes, and the gentleman from Kansas has 
consumed 5 hours and 16 minutes. 

Mr. AYRES. I think there will be no question raised about 
that? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Frencu was then agreed to; accordingly 
the committee resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, with Mr, Lenisacu in the 
chair, 


I have a littie time 
I will ask how the time 
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The CHAIRMAN. The House is tn Committee of the Wholo 
House on the state of the Union for the further considerailoy 
of the naval appropriation bill, of which the Clerk will read 
the title. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 


A bill (Hl. R. 7554), making appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MontTeomery ]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have asked for this time for the purpose of mak- 
ing a few inquiries of my good friends on the Democratic side 
of the House. I would not dare at this time to ask for time 
unless I had been informed that the distinguished gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. OLprietp], chairman of the Democratic 
congressional committee, is in the near future to visit my dis- 
trict. sefore he goes I want him to tell me whether he is 
going into my district to talk about the past history of the 
Democratic Party or whether he is going down there to talk 
about the present policy of the Democratic Party. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BarkK.irey] has already 
been in my district. He talked about the grandeur of Thomas 
Jefferson and the glories of Andrew Jackson, but he did not 
mention one thing concerning the present policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I have lived in that country practically all my life. I have 
heard Democratic campaign speeches since I was knee high. 
Every time they talk only of Andrew Jackson or Thomas Jeffer- 
son or tongue scourge and damn forever the great financial 
interests of Wall Street, but they never dare talk about the 
present policies of the Democratic Party and explain exactly 
what they mean. In that respect, gentlemen, I have listened to 
so many of these Democratic speeches, I was past 21 years of 
age before I knew in truth and in fact Wall Street and hell were 
not one and the same location. [Laughter.] I want to tell 
the gentleman that these subjects are exhausted and thread- 
bare. I trust the gentieman from Arkansas will go there, and 
l cordially invite him there, although I realize that when he 
goes with the great talent of eloquence that divine Providence 
bas so abundantly endowed him with he will heap coals of fire 
upon my humble head. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MONTGOMERY. I yield to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I want to assure my young friend that I 
will not say one word reflecting on him personally. I would 
not think of doing anything like that. I will say something 
about the Republican Party and the Republican policies and 
about the Democratic Party and the Democratic policies, but I 
want to assure him that there will be nothing personal about it. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gentleman for his assur- 
ance; but what I want you to do, sir, is to talk about the 
tariff law as you talk it here in the House and tell the folks that 
you believe in a downward revision of the Fordney-McCumber 
law and just exactly how such a revision will affect them and 
their property. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I shall gladly comply with that request. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I am not given to prophecy. I can 
not read the horoscope nor decipher the secrets written in the 
stars, but that assurance is almost too good to be true. 
{[Laughter.] I do not believe the gentleman will, so I venture 
no prediction in that regard. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am perfectly willing for the gentleman to 
distribute my recent tariff speech in his district for Democrats 
there to read. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I am coming to the Democratic gentle- 
man’s protective tariff speech. I am going to talk about that later 
and tell the House why he made it. I want to state to the 
gentlemen of this lower House of Congress as a preface to my 
remarks the reason I shall make these inquiries is because I 
am unlearned and inexperienced and untutored in politics. 

I look at the thing through the eyes more of a civilian than 
as a politician. Until last March 4 I never ran for or aspired 
to an office, and on that day from a normal Democratic district 
a majority vote elevated me or lowered me—designate it as 
you may please—to a seat in this House as a Republican who 
stands four square on every principle and every policy of the 
Republican Party. [Applause.] 


I have heard gentlemen from the Democratic side of the 
aisle criticize severely the Fordney-McCumbef tariff law. 


It 
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is‘a Republican tariff law, a Republican protective tariff law, 
and yet I have never heard a single, solitary gentieman on that 
side of the House submit any exact substitute in lien therefor. 
Whenever they are individually questioned on anything that 
concerned their particular district each and every one of them 
say they stand for protection on that particular article or those 
particular articles. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman will permit, the 
gentleman is a little too broad in that statement. 1 am one 
who represents an agricultural district, and I am not asking 
and do not want any so-called protection on anything raised 


in my district. Plenty of other Democrats are in the same | 
position. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. There is at least one free trader in 


the House. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I represent an industrial district pro- 
ducing probably as much steel as any district in the United 
States and other manufactured products, and I would like to 
vive the gentleman a chance to look at a sure-enough 
trader if he will just cast his eye this way. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Two free traders! I do 
how many Democrats there are in this House, but of all their 
number only two dare declare publicly that they really be- 
lieve in that grand old policy of Democracy—free trade. Now, 


gentlemen, I would rather not yield until I have finished, be- | 


cause my time is limited. If it is imperative I will yield, and 
if 1 have time left at the conclusion of my remarks I will 
answer all questions. Gentlemen, I desire to inform your dis- 
tinguished political leader what he will find when he arrives 
in my district of Oklahoma. In the first place, he will find 
honest, intelligent, sincere, and candid men who, when ques- 
tioned, give honest, intelligent, sincere. and candid answers, 
and they in turn, sir, shall expect that honesty, that sincerity, 
and that candor, and if they do not receive it they may in a 
way doubt your sincerity. When the gentleman speaks there 


for a revision of the tariff, when he tells them he wants to re- | 


vise it downward he will be talking only vagaries, only gen- 
eralities, that mean nothing. If he takes that position un- 
qualified or undemarked, then he can be all things to all men. 


He can tell the men who manufacture a product that he be- | 


lieves in protecting them and he can tell the men who pro- 
duce the raw material that he will protect them, that he stands 
only for a general revision on the downward grade. I want to 


know and those men will want to know just exactly what that | 


downward grade revision will be in so far as it concerns their 
industries and their products. Will you tell them just what 
you advocate specifically and exactly and just how it will 
affect them? In the northeast corner of that district you will 
find the lead and zine mines. 

You will find in the vicinity contiguous thereto a vicinity 


that produces over half of the zinc that is produced in America. | 


You will find them protected by this robber tariff, as you so 
graphically designate it. You will find under the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Tariff Act that there is a duty of 144 cents per pound 
on lead-bearing ores, and you will find that it was only three- 
quarters of a cent per pound under the Underwood Act. Will 
you tell that locality that you intend to cut this protection 
again in half by your downward revision? Next you will find 
that the zine ores that are mined there contains 25 per cent 
of zine or over, and under the Fordney-McCumber Act it is 
protected by a tariff of 144 cents per pound, which is equivalent 
to 30 per cent ad valorem. These figures are given me by 
the Division of Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. You will find under the Underwood law there 
was oniy 10 per cent ad valorem protection upon it. 
tell those concerned in these mines that you again intend to 
cut their protection to one-third as it was under the Underwood 
Act? You will find under the Underwood Act that there was 
shipped zine ores from Mexico to my home city of Bartlesville 
and smelted there, after hauling it a thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred miles, cheaper than Ottawa County could mine and ship it 
80 miles to those smelters. 
is to be revised just exactly what you offer in reference to 


free | 


not know | 


Will you! 


You tell these men if the tariff 






e 
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Mr. BLANTON. Why does not the gentleman go and tell 
| his Oklahoma cattlemen why he and his Republican Party do 
not put a tariff on hides, with millions of pounds of free hides 
coming in free from foreign countries? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will tell the gentleman this: If my 
vote would put hides on the protective list, as soon as that 
vote is cast they will be there. 





| Mr. BLANTON. Then let the gentleman get his party to 
do it without waste of time, and some of us Democrats over 
here—a few of us at least—will help him to do it My col- 
league from Texas, Mr. Garner, and my colleague, Mr. Hup- 
SPETH, and my colleague, Mr. Jones, and a few others of us 


will belp him. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. Then there are two or three Members 
| over there who are not free traders. I heard in the House 


| many xclumatic f surprise when the gentleman from Texas 


ms < ‘ 


| | Mr. BLANTON] made a real honest-to-goodness Republican pro- 


tective-tariff speech in spite of the fact that he is a Demo- 
crat, I heard Members over here on my side of the House 
| Say they were surprised at the attitude he took I was not 
surprised. I know how he feels about it; and I tell you, 


gentlemen, if you represent the interests of cattlemen and y 


u 
| wish"to continue to represent their interests, you have to 
1 


muike 
a good Republican protective-tariff speech at least once in six 
years, and you have to bolt Democratic caucuses [Applanse. | 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for one more question ? 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes 
Mr. BLANTON. I have never bolted a Democratic caneus, 


and I have made that same speech here practically every year 
for nine years. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 
{Laughter. } 

Mr. BLANTON. And I am kept here by Democrat 
think exactly as I do on that question. 


That is what keeps you here. 


, and they 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. By Democratic cattlemen. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman tell the com- 


| mittee whether it would be possible to operate the mines in 
| his district under the Underwood tariff, with wages still lower 
than they were at the time he speaks of? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will tell the gentleman that is 
not only impossible to operate them now, or would he, im- 
| possible under the Underwood Act, but it was impossible to 
| operate them then; and when the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. OLprre_p] goes down there and talks revision of the tariff 
I want him to tell those men whether he intends to close the 
| doors of the mines or not. I do not want him to go down 
and deal only with the history of the Democratie Party but 
inform those miners and mine owners as to present-day Demo- 
| cratic policies. 
| Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As I understand it, you do not want 
| the gentleman to talk generalities when he goes down there? 
| Mr. MONTGOMBRY. That is exactly it. I want him to be 
specific. 
| Mr. OLDFIELD. Maybe the gentleman would like to write 
|} my speech for me before I go. [Laughter.] 
Mr. GREEN Iowa. I will say to the gentleman from 
| Oklahoma that in that case it would be a much better speech 
| under those circumstances in that part of Oklahoma. 
{Laughter. } 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. For the benefit of the gentleman from 
Arkansas I want him to go there, and I want him to talk of 
the principles of the Democratic Party as they exist at the 
present day. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. And Republican issnes of the present day 
also. You want those discussed’? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Oh, When you 
cratic policies I will talk Republican policies 

Now; on cattle and beef I want to read some figures that I 
received from the same source as the other figures. In the 


it 


of 


yes, talk of Demo- 


zinc, Whether you would reduce the tariff down to where it was | year 1920, under the Underwood Act, there was imported into 


in the Underwood Act, or place it upon the free list. 


You will the United States 379,114 head of cattle. 


In 1924, under the 


also find there, sir—now I am going to get to the gentleman | Forduey-McCumber Act, there was imported 143,170 head of 


from Texas and mention his tariff speech. 


You will find there | eattle, not quite one-half as many. 


In 1919, under the Under- 


also cattlemen. The gentleman from Texas evidently represents | wood Tariff Act, there were 642,395 cattle Imported into these 


a cattle district, but I take from his speech that he is not a 


cattleman. No; he can not fool me on that. 


cattleman he would not have made the mistake he did. 
would have known cattle are protected. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
he yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 


Yes; I will yield. 





United States. In 1923, under the Fordney-McCumber Act, 


If he had been a /“there was imported 140,539 cattle, not quite one-fourth as many. 
He 


When the Underwood Act was in force the cattlemen of my 
district had to compete with the cattlemen of Mexico, and they 


Since the gentleman has mentioned me, will | could not do it, and it bankrupt nearly every cattleman there. 


They not only had to compete with the Mexicans in beef on 
the hoof, but in the year 1920, under the Underwood Act, there 





“ 


* 


were 50,000,000 pounds of beef and veal imported into this 
country. In 1924, under the Fordney-McCumber Act, there 
were only 17,000,000 pounds, and in 1919, under the Underwood 


Act, 38,000,000 pounds of frozen beef and veal were imported. 
In 1923, under the Fordney-McCumber Act, this “ robber” 
tariff, us you refer to it, there were 19,000,000 pounds im- 
ported. They not only had to compete with the Mexicans under 
the Underwood Act but they had to compete with the South 
Americans d it drove them into bankruptcy. 

Mr. OLDEFIELD,. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for one question? 

Mi MONTGOMBERY. Yes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. In 11 months of last year, 1925, there were 
560,000,000 pounds ef meat exported from this country, coming 
into competition with the meat products of other countries. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Beef? 


Mr. OLDFEFIELD. Meats; beef, veal, ham, and so forth. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And only 38,000,000 pounds imported 
into this country? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Iam talking about meat. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. I was talking about cattle. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Let us keep the record straight here. 


\T 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. I wish to mention one more ‘thing. 


Just before I left my district, the district the gentleman is 
about to visit, I was at the opening of a great cotton-cloth man- 
ufactory, not the largest in the world, but very complete. Men 
of my district, with capital and genius and business foresight, 
have invested from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 in this industrial 
plant. It employs from 2,000 to 4,000 people. They are also 
contemplating an addition. They are going to make it twice as 
big if they ean, and it will be possible if it be properly pro- 
tected It is absorbing cotton that is grown in my district. 


They are manufacturing cloth there and employing men of my 
district. I want to ask the gentleman, when he talks in gen- 
eralities and says he is going to revise the tariff downwards, 
just how he is golng to revise it concerning that mill? I want 
to know if he is going to close that mill, just as the Underwood 
Act closed the mills of New England? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will say to the gentleman that one-third 
of the New England mills are now closed and the employees are 
out of employment. I have made an investigation of that. You 
do not want an embargo built around this country to keep 
everything from coming in, do you? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. No. I stand for a tariff that will pro- 
tect American industry and American labor. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, 

Mr. TILSON. Speaking of cotton mills, the gentleman is 
aware of the fact that on the cotton textiles the present tariff 
rate now in existence is so low that there is extremely hard 
competition along a number of lines, and that some of the mills 
are suffering for the reason that the tariff was not made high 
enough on certain particular lines of fine goods. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. You can not make a tariff high enough to 
suit the textile mills of New England. I deny the statement 
that the tariff is not high enough to keep out competition. 

Mr. MONTGOMBRY. I want to know particularly how low 
it will be made by this downward revision when now it seems 
inadequate, and those men want this information, and then 
if you can not tell them how it will affect them they will tell 
you, 

I must hurry on. I have talked only of two or three indus- 
tries that are located there, and have not the time at my dis- 
posal to enumerate all of them; I most assuredly would like to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired, 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I want to come now to the principal 
industry; I want to come to the oll industry. The gentleman 
says one-third of the mills are shut down, yet under the Under- 
wood Act there was a far greater number out of operation. I 
want to know if you are going to shut those mills down again 
and close the gate to the market of petroleum products, as you 
did under the Underwood Act, and I want to know If the oil 
men in my district will have to cut their runs and have the 
price cut to where they can not afford to produce oil. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Does the gentleman claim there is a 
tariff on oil? ~ 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. No; but a tariff which makes it possi- 
ble for these mills to keep running affords a market in which 
the oil can be sold. 

Mr. OLDFIELD, The gentleman from Oklahoma wants a 
tariff on oil but the Republican Party did not give it to him 
in the Fordney-McCumber tariff act. Therefore, the quarrel 
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of the gentleman is with the Republicans, and the samé¢ is 
true with respect to hides. If you could have gotten New 
England Republicans to agree to a tariff on hides there would 
have been such a tariff, but they would not agree to have that 
done. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The_ gentleman misconstrues my 
meaning, and I have not the thme to go over it again. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman represents one of the great- 
est oil fields in the country. Has he ever been able to ex- 
plain to his Tulsa people why they have to pay 16 cents and 
17 cents a gallon for gasoline while the people in San Antonio, 
Tex., in the district represented by his Republican colleague 
{[Mr. Wurzeacn] get it at times for 11 cents? Why such a 
discrimination? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I do not know about that. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WYANT. I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas 
to explain how it is we pay in these hotels from $3 to $5 for 
a steak large enough for two, and they give cattle away in 
Texas? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. If they are steaks from Texas cattle they 
ought to be worth the price. It is not Texas cattle, but cattle 
hides that are almost given away because of free hides from 
foreign countries. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY] is a hotel man and he is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. If he were here, he could prob- 
ably explain that to you. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I shall conclude. My extra time has 
just about expired, but I extend this invitation to the Demo- 
cratic side of the House. If free trade or tariff for revenue 
only as against a protective tariff is to be made an issue in 
the coming campaign, taking into consideration, if you please, 
the personal inequality, and I know I do not have the talents 
of the weakest Member on that side of the House—I invite 
any one of you and I invite all of you to come into my district 
and talk free trade or tariff for revenue only. 

Mr, AYRES. Does not the gentleman think he is covering a 
lot of territory? I happen to represent a Republican district 
yet I am not inviting those gentlemen to come into my dis- 
trict. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. If I can get them to talk tariff and 
not talk about Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and fight 
the Civil War over, I believe I shall be able to meet them, no 
matter how weak my talents may be. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I desire to lay stress on that point. If they will go 
there and if they will advocat. a reduction in the tariff and 
tell the people of my district just exactly how it will affect 
them, I will have no fear of the result. If they will tell the 
people of my district that they will have to compete with a 
foreign market and foreign labor, in spite of my very limited 
ability, I believe I can convince the intelligent voters there 
that America should be kept safe for Americans. [Applanse.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has again expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, it had not been my inten- 
tion to take any part in the debate on the pending bill, but 
my interest was aroused by the remarks just made by the new 
Member from Oklahoma [Mr. Montcomery], and I think that 
the inquiries made by a great representative group of western 
farmers, who held a meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, upon a 
recent occasion will give food for thought not only to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma but also to those who have a very 
much more enlarged vision of political interests in this country. 
Here is the report in reference to that convention, composed of 
the representatives of more than 1,000,000 farmers, represent- 
ing farmers, as the account says, reaching from Oklahoma to 
all of that great region in the Northwest, which is now ap- 
parently suffering so much from depressed agricultural con- 
ditions: 


Representatives of every grain-belt farm organization of consequence, 
including in their membership 1,000,000 farmers in the territory from 
Oklahoma through the Northwest, unanimously adopted bristling reso- 
lutions here yesterday assailing the last two addresses of President 
Coolidge, the administration cooperative marketing bill of Secretary 
Jardine, and condemning “anyone who thwarts a constructive agri- 
cultural program evolved by farmers without having an equally con- 
structive one to offer in fts place.” 


In connection with the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill—and 
this is what I particularly desire to call to the attention of the 
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gentleman from Oklahoma—they made this declaration. _ 
member, gentlemen, these were not Democrats. There may | 
have been a few scattering Democrats represented, but this | 
ereat grain belt is represented in this House almost exclusively | 
by Republicans, and I imagine they were talking the sentiment 
of men who have heretofore been voting the Republican ticket 
almost en masse. Here is what they say: 


We do not concede that the existing Fordney-McCumber Act is of 
great benefit to agriculture as a whole. On the contrary, the stagger 
ing burdeng imposed upon the consumers of the country through this 
act fall as heavily upon the farmer as upon any other class—on the 

hand the farmer pays his full share of the heavy tariff tribute 
upon practically everything he buys, while on the other hand the price 
of his great surplus commodities is fixed in the world markets. 


I want the young gentleman from Oklahoma to answer this 
very vital question propounded by these great farm organiza- 
tions of the West, if he can. 

“If the existing tariff,’ inquire these farmers, “is such a 
boon to agriculture, then how can the fact be explained that 
although this tariff has been in operation for five years agri- 
culture at this hour is staggering on the brink of complete 
collapse?” 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman, yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I want to ask the gentleman if they 
made any recommendation about taking the present existing 
tariff rates off of their products? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will answer that in this way: The gen- 
tleman in answer to an inquiry said that if he had his way 
he would put a duty on hides. I will say to the gentleman 
that if he will persuade those in charge of the policies on his 
side of the House, the Republican side, to open up this question 
at this session of the Congress of the United States and give 
us an opportunity for a revision of the tariff we will undertake 
to show that practically all the Democrats on this side stand 
pat upon the original proposition of a tariff for revenue only, 
and that we will undertake to help you write a tariff bill that 
will answer some of these questions propounded by this great 
group of western farmers. [Applause.] 

I have answered the gentleman's question and I would like 
the gentleman to answer a question of mine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, who has interrogated me, how he undertakes to an- 
swer this question propounded to the administration, and pro- 
pounded indirectly to his side of the House; how he answers 
this question of this great group of western farmers: That if 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill is the great boon for agricul- 
ture, as claimed, and also for the promotion of agricultural 
interests, how does the gentleman explain, as these farmers 
assert, that although it has been in operation for five years 
agriculture in that great region of our country is standing in a 
condition of almost absolute collapse? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like the gentleman to answer the 
question. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will answer it the best I can. That 
is regulated by the fundamental, irrefutable law of supply and 
demand ; and if it were not for the fact that they had a pro- 
tective tariff and had the feeding of these mill people in New 
England, and if it were not for this general degree of prosper- 
ity, the condition would be even worse than it is, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman concedes then that the 
depressed price of agricultural products in the West is regu- 
lated by the inexorable law of supply and demand, ergo the 
tariff has no influence on that situation. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Leslie M. Shaw, gave what I think is the keynote 
answer of the Republican Party, and that is, if the farmers 
ean not make farming pay let them quit the farm. I notice 
that statement in his letter to Senator Carrer, put into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp yesterday by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CrowrHer]. Here is what Mr. Shaw said: 





There can be but one remedy. That is the natural and logical rem- 
edy. Let the many thousand worthless farms, those on which men 
under most favorable conditions can only exist, be abandoned. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; exactly. 
LXVII——159 
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This is all I have to say on the subject, and I yield back 
the remainder of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back two minutes, 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I gield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Iuppiesron}]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, as an old-fashioned 
Democrat and hence a free trader, I want to offer a little 
apology for those who may sit on this side and yet of whom 
the gentleman from Oklahoma {Mr. Monrcomery] says that 


| they may be seduced away from Democratic principles by an 


offer to levy a protective tariff on some production of their 
districts and which will thereby make their particular constit- 


uents more prosperous, 


Gentlemen who are influenced by such means recognize the 
fact that the looting of the general public is going on and is 
going to be continued, and they do not see why, when the 
robbery is being committed anyway, they should not claim some 
of the loot for their home folks. 

It is the way all tariff laws are gotten up. It is merely 
a matter of trading off the general publie int rest Selfish 
groups get together with enough other selfish groups to be 
able to dominate the Government. Then each one gives 
the other what he demands as the price of his support, and 
they go in together. Mach knows that the other grow 


is robbing his group, but they form a sort of plunderbund 
for the privilege of putting their hands in the pocket f 


the general public. Each gives the other groups the priviles 
of putting their hands into his pockets. A, B, and C submit 


to being robbed by each other for the privilege of robbing 
the other letters of the aiphabet. 

It puts me in mind of a story I heard when I was a boy 
living in the district of my friend, the gentleman fron 


hn i¢ les 
see [Mr. Hut] Old man Myers was a very l-fashioned 
backwoodsman. He was very ignorant, but w thrifty and 
had accumulated considerable property. He lived simply and 


in a very primitive way, but was amply supplied with the plain 
necessaries of life. He had two sons, Morg and Ab, who had 
married and had left home and had families of their own. 


They came to see the old man every Sunday. The boys nearly 
always carried something home with them when they left 
either with the old man’s consent or without it. Just as t 
sun was going down one Sunday, when Ab got ready to leave 
his father’s house, he happened to sidle around near the old 
fashioned kitchen that was some distance out f: the hou 





Ile saw the door ajar and a ray of sunshine pierci iz through, 
and when he peeped in there he saw Morg standing by the old 
fashioned punger gourd in which the parched coffee was kept, 
and Morg was reaching in the gourd and stuffing the coffee 
down into his pocket. Morg looked up and saw he was caught 
and said, “ Come on in, Ab, and get you some.” [Laughter.] 

That is the protective-tariff system. That is the principle 
upon which it works. That is the true explanation why the 
protective tariff is tolerated. 

This country in that respect is governed as it is in practi 
eally all other respects. It is governed by selfish groups, It 
is ridiculous to talk about party government. There is no such 
thing. It is group government. And the trouble is that the 
governing groups are outside of and not in Congress. Con- 
gressmen are merely marionettes that dance when powerful 
outside selfish groups pull the strings 

The people of this country do not respond to public questions 
as citizens. They respond as groups, and each considers the 
selfish interests of his own group as superior to all other con- 
siderations. That is what is the matter with the country. 
That is what is threatening to destroy the country. So long 
as you do something for the selfish group to which a man be- 
longs he is for it, and it does not make any difference to him 
that it robs the general public and hurts the general public 
welfare. Citizens are thinking only about their groups. They 
are not thinking about the generations that are to come. They 
are not thinking about the great unorganized multitudes that 
are mute, inglorious, and have no way of expressing themselves 

Therefore are protective tariffs. If the people ever get 
organized as citizens instead of as selfish groups; if the people 
ever become alert and conscious as soldiers of the common 
good; if they could be organized and made active along lines 
of: idealism, instead of along lines of group selfishness and 
group benefits, then there will be hope for America. That is 
the only hope for the future of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. AYERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five more 
minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Unless the people of this country do 
become conscious of their responsibility to the general welfare, 


’ 
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not as organized groups, but as citizens of a great country, its 
institutions can not be preserved. When such a state of things | 
shall be, then nobody will have the impudence to propose 
protective tariff. Protection’s only reason and purpose what- 
ever is to force one American citizen to pay to another Amer- 
ican citize for things he wants more than he would. have 
to pay in the open markets of the world. In practice it oper- | 
es to rob the general public for the benefit of selfish interests. | 


Put I 


word 


did not rise to talk on the tariff. I got up to say a few 
humble coustituent, on old colored woman 
Bessemer, Ala. She had a son and they took him for the 
received an honorable discharge and went back home 
ked and sported mother. In September, 1923, 
strickened with pulmonary tuberculosis and be- 
He stayed at home with his mother. She 
‘od for bim the best she could. He might have 
they were ignorant and did not know it. 
lingered on for about year and finally died as the result 
hi ile 

During the year after 
tribute t hi mother’s support. Then, 
omebody totd h that she 
yn ldier's bonus, 
the fas 


She is 


nb behalf of 
down it 
war Hh 

j . his 
iis on Wis 
cume unable te 
did washing, « 


ad he ip but 


Work, 


tubers 
was unable to con- 
after the boy died 


he was stricken, he 
2) 
ion—so She filed her claim and submitted 
Bureau as I have stated them to you. 
She is old and destitute. What do they say? 
ius letter in my hand and I will put it into 
ey say in short: 


s to the Veterans 
in need. 
I hes the bur« 


nve 
the 
Kecuuse your son 
tribute tl 
t ! \ dependent 


Recorp, Tl 


sick 


support 


Wo did not con- 
time, but to the con- 
dependent on him at 


of his death, and therefore you are not entitled to anything. 


last 
that 
not 


during his 
during 


year and 


“al ng your 


upon you, you were 


the 1 re 
The letter is as follows: 

January 15, 1926. 

Jacl n, 

Hlon., Gror 

He 

My 

muni 

Mrs 


Louis (deceased), A—-1836799. 

LIUDDLESTON, 
of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 

Mr. Huppi_eston: Receipt is acknowledged 
of date, with inclosures, relative to the claim of 
of 1709 Ninth Avenue, Bessemer, Ala., for the 
World War adjusted compensation act in the case of the 
d veteran 


URE 


c 


DrAR of 


your com- 
ation recent 
Dina Jackson 
benefits of the 
above-named dk 

You ndvised that 
} f the 


DASIS OF 


eng 
are this claim has received careful review on the 
affidavit received with your communication, 
and it has been determined that Mrs. Jackson was not in fact depend- 


ent upon her deceased son for support at the time of his death within 


supplemental 


the required nreaning of dependency under this act. The evidence 
presented in this case indicates that the veteran was ill after his dis 
charge from the service in 1919, and was consequently unable to make 


any contribution toward the support of his mother up to and including 
th« his death. It would seem, therefore, that this claimant 
was not In fact dependent upon the veteran for support, inasmuch as 
he had not contributed for a period of one year prior to his death, 
and it ssary for this bureau to confirm the disallowance in this 


date of 


is nece 
case, 
A copy of this letter Is Inclosed for your use. 


All future communications relative to this matter should bear the 
file number A-1836799. 
For the director. 


CHARLBS E. MULHEARN, 
Assistant Director. 
1 cite that as a most shocking illustration of what a strained 
and unnatural construction the bureau places upon the effort 
of Congress to do something for our soldiers. 

Constantly we who are interested in these soldier claims are 
confronted by such decisions. If the boy was killed on the 
battle field and had not made his mother an allotment she 
not get his adjusted compensation. That is their construc- 
tion of the law. She must not only have been in need, but he 
must have been contributing to her support at the time he died. 
Otherwise she is not “dependent ”’ within the law. This works 
a great hardship. 

I want to call attention to one more aspect of construction. 
Claimants do not come before them on equality. If a mother 
who is in the habit of living on a high plane goes to the bureau 
and shows that their living cost them, say, $500 a month, and 
that the soldier son was contributing, say, $50 a month to her 
living on that seale, they allow her claim. But if some humble 
mother receiving a total income of $40 or $50 a month that she 
lived on and that was all she had though she was getting 
only the barest necessities of life, perhaps not sufficient to 
keep the body in a state of health, her claim is rejected. 
She “lived” on that seale, and therefore the bureau says, 
“You are not entitled to receive anything.” 
intended such a thing. 


can 


He | 
of | 


was entitled to his adjusted com- | 


settee CC 
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Mr. BULWINKLE. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Members of Congress are frequently 
meeting with cases like this, Was this decision by the Comp- 
troller General? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Im the Jackson case, referred to, it 
Was not a decision of the Comptroller General. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But I do not care whether the Comp- 
troller General or the Veterans’ Bureau is responsible, it is 
just as asinine and it makes no difference who did it. 

Congress intended that the parents should have the bonus 
if the parents were in need of it. It is for Congress to see 
that its will is reflected by decisions made by these administra 
tive officers. We should amend the law so that these things 
will be done that Congress intended to have done. 

We must amend the law so as to give such people as this 
poor negro woman her rights. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The Committee on Ways and Means have 
that subject before them now. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am glad that the gentleman from 
Illinois has stated that. His great committee ought to engage 
once in a while in considering things like this, and if it does 
not then we should give jurisdiction to some other committee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman that the 
Committee on Ways and Means is considering this matter now. 
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Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Let us not get tangled up in legal 
technicalities. The so-called “adjusted compensation” is in 


reality a soldiers’ bonus. I am the father of it. I introduced 
the first bill and made the first speech ever made in Congress 
in behalf of a gratuity for discharged soldiers. It is not ad- 
justed compensation; Tt is a gift, a gratuity from a grateful 
Government, and it ought to be passed on to those for whom 
Congress intended it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield me 
two minutes? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the so-called 
soldiers’ bonus, I desire to say that I regard it as adjusted 
compensation. It is money that the Government owed these 
men for their services during the war. That was the intention 
of Congress when it was passed, and it is unjust to withhold 
this money from these people or from the estates of these men 
who have died before they had an opportunity to file their 
claims; and I trust the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHinp- 
BLOM], who is on the Ways and Means Committee, and every 
other member of that committee will take this question up 
now and do now what public opinion will force them to do 
later, and that is to amend this law so as to carry out the 
intention of Congress to give these men and their dependents 
that adjusted compensation that the Government owes them, 
and which we have said the Government owes them, by the 
passage of the adjusted compensation law. I think myself 
these technical constructions are all wrong. But the Ways 
and Means Committee should bring out a bill now and correct 
this error and let the country know that we regard this as an 
adjusted compensation that belongs to the dependents or to the 
estates of these men who died before they had opportunity to 
file their claims. Take a man, for instance, who was sick and 
who had to incur debts, who had to employ physicians, who 
had to buy medicines, and who had to go in debt to sustain 
himself and his family, and then say to him, as you are saying 
to-day, that because his father and his mother are dead and 
he has no wife or children that his brothers and sisters who 
were dependent upon him can not get this adjusted compensa- 
tion, is little short of an outrage, in my opinion. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr CRAMTON. The 1927 bill which has so recently passed 
the House included the following item: 


Seven thousand five hundred dollars for the Aileen Nusbaum Hospital 
and equipment thereof. 


The proposed construction of a hospital in the Mesa Verde 
National Park will fill a great need in that park. The name 
given it comes from our committee, acting upon our own ini- 
tiative, and is intended as a permanent and tangible recognition 
by the Government of outstanding service and sacrifice, without 


Congress never | pay, by Mrs. Aileen Nusbaum, wife of the superintendent of 
the park, 
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The action of the House in approving this item has brought 
forth the following editorial from the Stockton (Calif.) Record, 
which recounts better than I can the services that have ap- 
pealed to our committee as justifying this tribute: 
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The Interior Department appropriation bill has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Congressman Louts C, Cramton, of 
Michigan. The measure fixes the budgets under which the various 

rreaus of the Interior Department, including the Reclamation Service, 

Bureau of Mines, of Indian Affairs, of Lands, of Patents, the Geo- 
ogical Survey, and the National Park Service, must operate during the 


ensuing year. In the park service budget, according to a dispatch 

u Leo A. MeClatchy, published in yesterday's Record, Chairman 
CramTon has iIneluded an item of $7,500 for the “Aileen Nusbaum 
llospital at Mesa Verde National Park.” 

Not a very large amount for the purpose of building a hospital, 
surely. As hospitals go, generally speaking, the appropriation would 
not produce very much in the hands of a city building contractor. 
But at Mesa Verde it is a very different matter. In order to fully 
ppreclate the extent of the splendid tribute which Congress seems 
ist about to pay to one of America’s most extraordinary women, 
ne must have visited Mesa Verde. The park is located in southwest- 
rn Colorade, and was created to preserve the largest and finest ex- 
mples of America’s prehistoric cliff-dweller ruins. There are found 


evidences of an ancient semicivilization which it is claimed have been 
iced back 2,000 years before Christ, to or about the time when many 
of California’s wonderful Sequoi the largest and the oldest 
* the earth’s living things, were little more than young saplings. 
Verde, which means table,” and which gets its name 
from the fact that it beautiful, verdant plateau which risea over 
2000 feet the surrounding country and for several hundred 
miles commands a view of the great colorful southwestern desert, is 
in charge of Jesse L. Nusbaum, archwologist, and one of the country’s 


gigantea, 
Mesa “ green 
is a 
above 


best-versed men on the American Indian, who holds the position of 
park superintendent. Aileen Nusbaum is his wife. The Nusbaums 
are truly a remarkable couple. Both are cultured and talented. Had 


they chosen to cast their lots In the big centers of population they 
undoubtedly could be living to-day in abundance and ease. Instead, 
they chose a life of hard work, and which until the past few years, 
when the fame of Mesa Verde became spread afar, practically meant 
exile. 

The Nusbaums have accomplished unusual things at Mesa Verde in 
spite of great difficulties and what to many would be real hardships. 
To begin with, the Government was not at all lavish In its appropria- 
tions for park developments. But, in the eyes of Jesse Nusbaum, every 
dollar allotted to Mesa Verde was made of rubber, and he stretched it 
until it was made to do the work of many. While her husband toiled 
with gangs of Navajo Indians in building roads and trails, Government 
structures of native stone, or drainage ditches to carry every drop of 
water that fell on the mesa into the ancient reservoirs built by the 
Aztecs to provide a summer supply, Mrs. Nusbaum busied herself with 
a multiplicity of things. She aided in collecting and cataloging artl- 
facts excavated from the cliff-dweller ruins by her husband and other 
park employees in cooperation with the representatives of the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, D. C. These were placed in a small 
museum on the mesa which, through the kind assistance of Mrs. Stella 
Levinson, of San Francisco, and other generous friends, is gradually 
being expanded to more pretentious proportions. 

When winter descends upon the mesa the Nusbaumg become iso- 
lated, excepting for the telephone line which reaches out to Mancos 
and Durango. Holed up in the snow for months, they have turned their 
talents to wood carving. Every piece of furniture which adorns their 
home, and many of those which grace several of the small but pic- 
turesque Government buildings—especially the museum—is the work of 
their own hands, The Nu®baums have a very comfortable home, built 
of native rock. It reflects appreciation of the Spanish and Indian types 
of architecture, Standing at the edge of the bluff overlooking Spruce 
Tree Canyon, its veranda commands a view of one of the park's finest 
ancient cities, inset like a gem in a niche in the opposite canyon wall. 
The structure ts in perfect harmony with its surroundings, and yet, 
located on the heights of residential Los Angeles, it would attract more 
than passing notice. ‘“ Whoever lives there must possess an artist's 
soul,”’ would be the mental comment. 

And the Nusbaums built their home with $1,500, that amount being 
all that was allowed by Congress for the construction of the park su- 
perintendent’s dwelling. The building material was found close at 
hand and was free. There was an abundance of rock. Peeled logs 
were used for ceiling joists and the rooms were ceiled mouse tight with 
a cribbing of peeled pine, laid in zigzag fashion for artistic effect. 
Much of the lumber used in constructing household furniture was cut 
from timber remnants of abandoned bridges. Beautifully carved and 
stained with a mulch of broken and frozen sandstone, which was rub- 
bed down until the furniture took on a polish, wood that ordinarily 
might be regarded as only fit to feed a fire, was made to serve a 
high purpose. All of these things, the Nusbaums did with their own 
hands, aided by Indians, during the long winter months, 
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Through professional experience in dramatics, Mrs. Nusb 
able to write two ceremonial plays which the Navajos were induced to 
present for park visitors, using the Spruce Tree House, an 
cliff dwelling, as a stage setting. One of these, the Fire Play, has at 
tracted offers from some of the biggest film preducers, but thus far she 
has refused to commercialize her work or permit it to be taken from 
Mesa Verde. 

But it is as an angel of mercy among the sick and the distressed 
that Mrs. Nusbaum’s work has won congressional attention. As Mr 
McClatchy says in a Washington dispatch: “ This woman for a num 
ber of years has been venturing forth through the rugged wastes of 
Colorado administering to the sick and aiding the indigent, 
out compensation. Indians and whites alike have benefited the 
ministrations of this messenger of mercy, a messenger who frequent 
has fought her way through snow-clogged canyons to render her 
aid to suffering humanity.” 

During the war Mrs. Nusbaum was an overseas nurse 
regard her with love and reverence. To the 
cine woman.” 

And it is this woman whom Congress proposes to honor by provid 
ing a hospital at.Mesa Verde in order that the needs of and 
dwellers may be served. It is the first time, so far as is known, that 
a bit of sentiment like this has crept into an appropriation bill 

No; $7,500 is not a large amount for a hospital; but in the hands of 
the Nusbaums of Mesa Verda we suspect it will go remarkably far 


Mr. AYRES. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Kvate}. 

Mr. TABER. I also yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized fer 25 minutes. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration 
contains an appropriation of $317,000,000 for the Nayy for the 
ensuing year. I am opposed to this large appropriation for 
two reasons. One is that I consider much of it a waste of the 
taxpayers’ money, and in the next place it is not in the interest 
of peace. 
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Figures have been quoted, many of them—figures to show 
the Navy costs but little, figures to show it costs a great deal. 


Statistics and assertions to show it is national economy; more 
statistics to prove that, whether economical or not, we must 
have more and more ships. 

Have you inquired into the cost of this Navy? We are ex- 
pending more on its maintenance and expansion than any other 
world power expends on its navy, and we are being urged con- 
stantly toward even greater expenditures. The following 
figures show the gradual expansion up to and including 1914, 
the last year that can fairly be considered as pre-war: 


In 1893 we spent for the Navy $30,000,006. In 1898, five 
years afterwards, $59,000,000; in 1908, $83,000,000; in 1908, 


$118,000,000 ; in 1913, $133,000,000; in 1914, $141,000,000; and 
we are spending now $317,000,000. 

We are spending between fifty and seventy-five million more 
on the Navy than is spent by all the colleges and all the uni- 
versities in the United States in a year. 

We will pass over the staggering cost of this arm of the 
service during the war. But to-day, seven years and more 
after its close, when we are again in time of peace, we have 
the right to ask why our appropriations of moneys for the 
Navy Department should be $317,000,000, or nearly a million 
dollars every day of the year. Two times as much as the yewr 
before the “ war to end war.” 

Why such vast expenditures? For national defense? Oh, 
yes, I want a Navy for defense, just as I want an Army for 
police purposes. We must have some ships, of differing de- 
sign and construction, for policing our shores, for defense, for 
the errands of mercy which are such a credit to our Navy, 
for the several activities of the Navy. 

But I have no sympathy with the propaganda that pre 
paredness is a preventive of war; that the greater the military 
and naval strength, the greater the insurance of peace. Just 
one quotation from the address on The True Grandeur of 
Nations, delivered by the illustrious orator, the former Sena- 
tor Charles Sumner of Massachusetts: 


History teaches that the nations possessing the greatest armaments 
have always been the most belligerent; while the feebler powers have 
enjoyed, for a longer period of time, the blessings of peace. 


O Mr. Chairman, the world should be disillusioned now with 
regard to the fallacy of preparedness preventing war. 

Moreover, there is little doubt to-day, in the light of the 
many revelations through hearings and through inquiries and 
through courts-martial and through expert testimony and in- 
controvertible facts and proofs, that as a factor in national 
defense the battleships are near to obsolete. We are in this 
body in the heat of this epochal discussion at present; the 
trend, undeniably, is away from the time-honored ideas of 
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defense and toward development of aerial defense. It has 
reached the point where the bitterest opponents of the pro- 
posal are to be found within the Navy Department and the 
War Department, and practically nowhere else. Reports from 
those departments lavish praise on all except men of the type 
of Colonel Mitchell and Admiral Sims, both of whom have 
clearly proved and demonstrated how we could save for the 
taxpayers millions and millions of dollars by substituting 
airplanes for huge battleships and huge armies, airplanes 
that would be far more useful in peace-time pursuits than 
are the agencies of defense at this time. If we must expend 
these enormous sums, let us build airplanes instead of battle- 
ships. 

We are building battleships that cost $40,000,000, with the 
cost of construction steadily mounting, with the moderniza- 
tion and maintenance expenses adding by millions to the 
original figure. Battleships that can be sunk in four min- 
utes by an airplane. I recall the work of the late Senator 
La Follette; I remember that time and again he charged in 
the Senate, and proved his charges, that Morgan & Co. and 
its industrial ally, the United States Steel Corporation, coined 
millions annually from the fat Government contracts for con- 
struction of the various ships and for the sale to the Govern- 
ment of materials and supplies, 

A Navy for defense! I cheerfully grant it. But what is it 
to defend? And whom? The United States? That is their 
claim, that is the propaganda. 

Of course, if by the United States you understand that small 
coterie of financiers who are now in absolute control of our 
Government, your claim is valid. But if by the United States 
you understand our country, all the people of that country, all 
its institutions and its resources, the claim is to a very large 
extent unwarranted. It is, to revive an old war-born word, 
camouflage. 

I need not add, I hope, that this in nowise is intended as a 
reflection on the members of the committee which has reported 
this bill, with recommendations that the appropriations be 
accepted by the membership of this body. I certainly do not 
question either their patriotism, their integrity, or their high 
motives. But, without trying to explain how it is being done, 
it is nevertheless a fact that we are being drawn into this 
maelstrom of expenditure of the public money, the people’s 
money, by the hundreds of millions, and the bulk of it for 
the protection of foreign investments by our millionaires. 

But of course we must hide this as much as possible under 
the cloak of patriotism. We must not openly refer to it. It 
ix something to be talked over quietly, perhaps, but to call it 
into the limelight of public attention is unpardonable. It is an 
offense against patriotism. Oh, Mr. Chairman, it is the same 
stripe of propaganda that is used in drawing a peace-loving 
nation into war. If anyone dares to lift his voice against a 
large army and navy, they brand him as deficient in patriot- 
ism, as being a despicable pacifist, as betraying the best in- 
terests of his country. 

The points I make here, Mr. Chairman, are not unsupported 
assertions, I shall quote from accepted spokesmen of the Navy 
itself; I shall quote from the department's official publications ; 
i shall call to your attention portions of testimony which ap- 
pears in the hearings before the committee. I want to as- 
semble them so you muy see them and so these facts may 
stand in the Recorp. 

| have listened for the injection into this debate of a state- 
ment to supplement the plea for national defense which is 
constantly being stressed. I have waited for a reference to 
the functions and activities of the Navy, which, according to 
its own high officials and officers, are regarded as among its 
most important duties. In the excellent address of my friend 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] I came near to 
hearing it. But not elsewhere. 

I make the charge: The United States Navy is being used 
largely, if not primarily, to pretect the foreign investments of 
our great financiers, this relative handful of citizens. 

I do not mean foreign trade and commerce as such; for I 
have always favored the building up of foreign trade; I am 
well aware of the benefits to the Nation of such trade and its 
economic necessity. I said “ foreign investments”; and in sup- 
port of my charge I want to bring testimony from those high in 
naval authority and from those who know whereof they speak. 

I refer you to American Industries, the issue of May, 1922, 
to a special article submitted to that magazine by former Sec- 
retary of the Navy Charles Denby, to show that he wanted a 
large Navy to protect American citizens who are making trad- 
ing ventures abroad. I will not read it, but I shall place 
it in the Recorp. It says, in part; 
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In peace the Navy, by its latent power, every day of the year exerts 
a silent pressure calculated to deter any other nation from adopting 
selfish policies which, if initiated and persisted in, would operate 
against our legitimate foreign trade and commerce and would perhaps 
even plunge us into the horrors of war. 

History teaches us again and again that no nation can found a great 
commercial sea power that will endure unless its merchant ships are 
supported by an adequate, efficient, and relatively powerful navy. 

Most people think of our Navy purely as a means of national de. 
fense. They picture it repelling the invader from our shores with shot, 
shell, torpedoes, and mines. This picture is correct as far as it goes. 
National defense is a Navy's first and most important function. The 
Navy is rarely, however, called upon to defend the country more than 
a few months fn each century. The Navy has another and very impor- 
tant function which is valuable to the people every day of every year. 
By its inherent potentiality it confers prestige and imspires respect, 
It insures justice and fair treatment to those of our citizens who under- 
take trading ventures abroad. 


Permit me next to read some extracts from an address de- 
livered by Admiral R. E. Coontz, the then Chief of Naval Opera- 
tians in the Navy Department, to the annual convention in New 
York of the National Association of Manufacturers. I shall read 
first the report taken from the New York Times published the 
following day, and I want you to note particularly the head- 
lines that appeared in this conservative newspaper and their 
significance. They read: 

Cites vast capital protected. 

The article says: 


On the subject of an adequate Navy to protect our foreign policy 
and our foreign trade, Admiral Coontz spoke probably more frankly 
than any other naval officer of his rank has spoken since the scrapping 
of battleships was accepted by the armament conference as one of the 
necessary steps to end war. 

Admiral Coontz, speaking at the dinner, described the Navy as “ one 
of the Government's biggest assets.” He said its property value was 
$3,000,000,000, that it cost approximately $300,000,000 a year to main- 
tain it, but that the Navy furnished protection to $8,000,000,000 worth 
of foreign trade for the United States. He described as ‘‘ false propa- 
ganda” the argument to the effect that the cost of the Navy is 
excessive. 


In another report of the same address, published in the June, 
1922, edition of American Manufactures, we read further: 


The Navy Department has divided the whole world into areas and 
has assigned an admiral with a squadron of ships to protect American 
lives, property, and commerce in each area. It costs the Navy some 
$3,000,000 a year to guard our interests in the Asiatic * * *. The 
Navy maintains a force of destroyers in Burope for the purpose of 
guarding our interests in the eastern Mediterranean and in the Black 
Sea. * * * We have large tobacco interests in the port of Samsun, 
on the Black Sea. In fact, ete, * * * Americans have large oil 
interests in Rumania, and these are protected by our naval forces. It 
costs the Navy annually some $4,000,000 to maintain our forces in 
European waters. * * ® Naval forces are maintained throughout 
the Caribbean Sea for the purpose of keeping down revolutions, pro- 
tecting life, and protecting our commerce. 

Money spent on the Navy serves the dual purpose of insurance ip 
time of peace and a fighting force in time of war. 

As a matter of fact, the treaty Navy consists of 18 battleships and 
5 plane carriers and all the cruisers, destroyers, submarines, mining 
ships, and auxiliaries we choose to build. 


These statements are significant. And, if you will check 
the reports for yourself, you will find that the context and 
presentation of the argument he advanced made it more em- 
phatiec, if that be possible, than these bare statements I quote 
from his published remarks, 

I also want to read from a volume published by the Navy De- 
partment itself, entitled, “The United States Navy as an In- 
dustrial Asset.” The quotations are somewhat lengthy, and in 
view of the short time allotted me, I shall read only one or two, 
and incorporate the remainder of them in my remarks in the 
Recorp, Listen to some of these statements: 


The Navy's role as a stabilizer for our trade in unsettled regions is 
much less understood than that of giving physical protection. There 
are great areas of the world containing very rich markets, which are 
in a constant state of unrest and frequently of disorder. China, 
Mexico, Central America, Cuba, and the Near East are frequently in 
this category. 

We maintain a force of gunboats on the Chinese coast and for many 
hundreds of miles up Chinese rivers which serve to stabilize our com- 
merce. 3 

* 7 e . . ~ * 
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operated in the Far East, in the Caribbean and in the Mediter 
ranean—areas in which frequent disturbances occur that endanger 
american lives and property. Through radio communication with our 
State Department representatives in these countries, the admiral Is 
readily informed when conditions are such as to warrant the dispatch- 
ing of a naval vessel, the mere arrival of which is usually s ificient to 
se the situation for our nationals and other foreigners. - 
> . o . * > > 
4 portion of the Asiatic Fleet has not been mentioned thus far, the 
Yangtze and the south China patrols. The Yangtze patrol under the 
nd of a rear admiral, consists of several small river-golng 
inboats which operate between Shanghai and Ichang, 1,000 miles up, 
nd of which two gunboats of very shallow draft ascent 600 miles still 
rther, through the great gorge and even beyond the city of Chung 
King, into the very heart of China. 
a * - * . * 
The special-service squadron in the Caribbean consists of five small 
md-class cruisers of little or no use in the line of battle. They are 
under the command of a rear admiral and are active in protecting 
nationals and our tremendous fruit, sugar, and hemp trades, as 
well as oil and mining interests. * * * 
. * a a « 7. * 
In the Mediterranean we have an old armored cruiser and one divi 
yn of six destroyers under the command of a vice admiral As in 
years, the converted yacht Scorpion maintains her station off 
Constantinople. These naval forces in Europe make frequent visits 
to major ports and are ever ready to protect our nationals and their 
wperty * * * Because of their close proximity, the destroyers 
re aid our high commissioner to Turkey if he finds them 
necessary for the protection of our rapidly growing commerce ard 
of the lives of our nationals, be they business men or missionaries, 
in that growing young Republic. 
* + ¢ + - * * 
American intreests in oil, tobacco, flour, and other commodities of 
everydey necessity, both to and from this country, were jeopardized 
and the continuation of our business interests seriously threatened. | 
Oo warehouses in Turkey and Greece, for example, contained hun- | 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of American-owned tobacco, the 
loss of which would haye meant the loss of so much of our capital. 
The situation was acute. Obviously we could not send an army over 
there to guard our property, but we could and did send the Navy. 
We sent a number of destroyers—small, light-draft, and almost self 
supporting vessels—to anchor off the principal centers of our busi- 
ness interests. 
* * * . * . s 
In the event of a local disturbance, a destroyer would proceed to 
the port nearest the scene of such disturbance and remain there until 


litions settled down. 


influence, 


Invariably its presence had a most stabilizing 
and the sight of the flag which stands for justice the world 


over made it possible for our foreign representatives to continue their 
perfectly lawful and legitimate business transactions without inter- 
ruption, 

. s * . * 7 . 


Another great role of the Navy not generally appreciated is its part 
in initiating trade through diplomacy. 


teferring to Commodore Perry’s famous mission to Japan, 
we read: 


The point requiring emphasis here is that Perry's efforts had no 
connection with anything warlike, but were wholly in the interests 
American commerce, 
* * o * * 7 + 


More recent examples of the Navy's breaking ground for American 
are afforded by the diplomatic and other efforts of the 
Navy in Santo Domingo and Haiti. 


commerce 


[am afraid it affords examples not only of breaking ground 
for American commerce but also of breaking some of America’s 
most sacred traditions. 

A couple more citations will suffice: 


Soon after the armistice in Europe Rear Admiral Bristol was sent to 
Constantinople to command the small American naval forces there. 
A large part of his efforts was immediately devoted to the promotion 


of American business in that unsettled region, including the countries | 


bordering on the Black Sea. 


The present opportunities for development of American commerce 


in the Near East are very great, and its permanent success will depend | result would have been a very substantial lowering 


largely upon the coutinued influence of the Navy in that region, 
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Mark you, this is not trade: this is tn reference directly to 
the property and interests in which this group of American 
magnates has invested their $10,000,000,000. Yes, this figure is 


correct. Listen to this, an extract from an indisputable source: 





Some men might not find the home opportunity (for in D ), and 
they might ek the foreign opport ty, and they ha to the extent 
of about £10,000,000,000, Mr. Chairman, as I n , stand 

Yes, that shows the immense prosper of le try, notwith 
Standing the taxes. We have invested $10,000,000,000 a ad 

That, gentlemen, is a colloquy between Mr. Mondell, well 
known in this body, and the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee [Mr. Green], and it appears on page 139 of the hear 
ings before his committee on revenue revision a few weeks ago. 

Who have invested these ten billions? No answer is needed 
It is only a handful of men. And it is this wealth which the 
Navy is safeguarding, according to the official reports and ad- 


dresses I have read. 
Why should citizens and taxpayers of all the United States 


be burdened with the payment of a round million dollars every 
day of every year largely to underwrite the speculative invest- 
ments of this relative handful of men? 

I also want to read uu from the hearings of the Subcom 
committee on Appropriations for the Navy Department 

Adiiral Eberle, present Chief of Naval Operati ms, offered 
the following information: 

It is considered that the advantages and prestige 1 ting to th 
United States Government from showing the flag in the irious |! > 
pean countries and in the Near s ample justification for mn 
tinuil tl practice of having o i n destroyers, with on 
large cruiser, operate continuously in waters 

The special service squadron ‘ } tained in ¢ tra Amu mn 

iters because of the thany American jzens eng i busin in 
th locality. The presence of the I ed States a ’ mperative 
to insure them protection. 

* ro + . * . ° 

The Asiatie Fleet, based on the Phi nines, has been sa guarding 
our citizens and protecting American interests in the Far East. Owing 
to the unsettled conditions in China, two portions of this force—the 
Yangtze patrol and the south China patrol—have been kept extremely 

} busy and their strength augmented from time to time by other units 
of the fleet. In addition, the Asiatic Fleet has carried o the pre 
scribed forms of gunnery exercises and engineering competitions 

The naval forces In Europe have been engaged in showing the United 
States flag and safeguarding American § interests n the Near 
East > ¢ ®6 

The special service squadron has been engaged prima in protect 
ing American interests in Central Ameri 

> >. > * +. > * 

The naval forces in Europe will be engaged during tl fiscal i 
1927 in showing the United States flag and in safeguard (mer n 
interests in the Near East. 

In this connection I want to quote you what a. Senator from 


| the Committee on Foreign Relations said yesterday in the other 
body concerning another scheme of the international bankers. 
It is equally applicable here. He said: 


This group of international bankers and others, who have bee 
ing a similar game, now hold securities, both uational and 
private, running into many thousands of millions of dollars Naturally, 
this entire group would like to see the securities which they obtained 


European 


at an enormous discount, and which bear excessive rates of interest 
and which are affected by European conditions, made absolutely secure 
The security will become substantially absolute if the United States 


can be induced to pursue the policies these international bankers dictaté 


Why, I ask, are all these thousands of millions of dollars 
| turned into foreign investments instead of being placed in 
| domestic industries and investments at home? If you know 
history, if you know the policy of this Government, you will 
know the answer also to this question. 
O Mr. Chairman, had these financiers invested their bil- 
lions within the United States, do you not see it would have 
meant the necessity of entering into competition with indus 
tries and industrial factors in which they are already heavily 
interested? It would have tended to disrupt the American 
| scheme of things—trusts and monopolies and elimination of 
| competition. There would have been an adequate and fair 
|} return on their investments here, but the competition would 
| have reduced prices, would have cut their dividends, would 
have lowered the cost of living. I repeat, if these ten billions 

had been invested within the United States, the inevitable 
of the cost 


| of living for our people. 
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Has any of this capital been invested in transportation for 
the last 25 years, to build new lines to care for the enor- 
mously increased load of transportation? No. 


Prices have risen | 


again and again, profits increased, competition reduced and set | 
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It was not by mere chance that Dewey's squadron was in orienta! 
waters, ready to swoop on the Philippines, an admirable base for our 
operations in the Orient. We swallowed Porto Rico at a gulp, but 
our professions concerning Cuba forced us to almost Old World dipto- 
matic delicacy in assuming a protectorate. 


JANUARY 21 


In the congressional and governmental concern over high 
taxes bear these things in mind. Only through lesser war 


expenditures and throngh decreasing the military and naval 
machines and through reducing these agencies to police power 
size can taxes really be lowered. We must work within rea- 
son. We can not reduce too far, because the world is not yet 
ready for such a movement. But neither can we blindly sink 
millions into a navy that contemporary history and modern 
developments prove is rapidly growing helpless and obsolete 


| for war purposes. 


To change our system of underwriting the risks of specn- 
lative investments abroad will materially reduce governmental 


| expenses and will do more for the advancement of peace than 


asid They have earned money, increased their power, kept 
up the interest rates. 

So when they go to foreign lands and invest, attracted by 
the speculative rates of return there, they are not satisfied 
with their enormous profits, with their increase of power, | 
with their elimination of home competition, with the govern- 
mental favors granted them under the revenue act. No; in 
addition to all that, they want the taxpayers of the United 
Stutes to provide for them, throngh the United States Navy, 
the insurance that the Government will itself assume these 
risks; make sure their speculative profits. I insist that these 
risks should be assumed by the speculators themselves as a 
rightful and fair part of their opportunity. “ Nothing ven- 
tured, nothing won.” Yet where they venture much and win 
much they would, through the assistance of and at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers, change the venture into a sure thing. 
Is it right? 

Keonomists are right when the trend of these affairs give 
them serious concern. John F. Sinclair, the banker-economist, 
whose articles on revenue and governmental expenditures cre- | 
ated so much thought and discussion a few months ago, was 
right when he said: 

A rica Is the greatest investment country in the world. And the 
United tates must redefine its foreign policy with regard to just 
how much protection sheuld be given investments of American citizens 
in foreign lands, 

This view is conenrred in by the best economists the Nation 


can produce. Among them, Basil Manly, former joint chair- 
man of the War Labor Board, noW head of the People’s Legts- 
lative Service. Many others could be cited. 

And the point must be carried further, to its logical conclu- 
sion. The assumption by the United States of the risks the 
investors are compelled to take is not the only factor. Our 
Navy sends its ships broadcast through the world, concentrat- 
ing them at the points where investments are heaviest; and 
every gunboat, every cruiser, every destroyer which “ shows 
the flag” and which exerts this silent pressure they refer to, 
every one of them is a constant potential source of irritation 
and trouble which may at any time become uncontrollable. 

No man of information and mental balance can deny the 
truth of the statement that these squadrons of the United 
States Navy, cruising through foreign waters for the purpose 
of subjugating those who may cause any discomfort of mind or 
endanger the holdings and concessions of the investors and 
speculators, are a constant source of irritation. Nor can any 
man say when an open disturbance of formidable proportions 
may break out. They are potential sources of war. 

Their task is Just that. Oh, we have it from the Navy’s 
own lips. We have it from the mouth of the present Secretary 
and his predecessor in official statements. We recall the 
speech made in the far western United States by the present 
Secretary of the Navy, who told his home-town audience that 
“there is nothing so cooling to a hot temper as a piece of cold 
steel,” and was straightway recalled to Washington by an 
alarmed President and his equally alarmed advisors. 

Suppose these speculators, sensing some situation, some action 
or development in the country where their interests lie which 
might jeopardize the source of their rapidly-acquired power 
and fortunes, should call for assistance from the ever-ready 
Navy? 

The least sign of trouble, ordinarily smoothed over, and, at 
any rate, rightfully a part of their opportunity and their 
solemn duty to contend with for themselves, might light the 
spark that would ignite the fires of war. Recent history bears 
witness to the unbelievably modest beginning of this world’s 
most awful war. It can happen, you see. 

A large navy is less defensible than a large army. Recent 
inyestigations and testimony on that point are incontrovertible. 

Let me, right here, call to your attention an admirable and 
powerful address by a man who is now a Member of this body, 
a man whom I admire and respect, and for whose knowledge 
of public affairs and whose understanding and vision I have 
the greatest admiration, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HuppLeston]. Listen to these excerpts from his address on 
The New Americanism, and the Old: 


“Cuba libre” was the hypocritical slogan by which the masses 
were rallied to our first great venture in imperialism. It was not by 
mere chance— 


Notice the words, please. 
speaks. 


The gentleman knows whereof he 
He was a soldier in that war— 


any other one thing we can do in this House. [Applause. ] 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLprre.p]). 
Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 


York [Mr. Miiis] and myself spoke over the radio last night 
here in Washington on the subject of taxation. I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent to print the matter indicated in the Recorop. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert an address delivered by myself over the radio 
from station WCAP Wednesday evening, as follows: 
ADDRESS ON TAXATION DELIVERED BY REPRESBNTATIVE WILLIAM A. 

FIELD, CHAIRMAN DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTED, 

OVER WCAP WEDNESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 20, 1926 

Ladies and gentlemen, the question of taxation is an absorbing 
one. It touches the pocketbook of every citizen. Our Government 
must have In tax revenue for many years to come approximately three 
billions per year to carry on the operations of the Government and 
pay the interest on our twenty billions of public debt. The Democratic 
Party takes the position thac all taxes are necessary burdens. We 
would like to run the Government without levying any taxes on the 
people if it were possible to do so. This being impossible we take 
the position that the burdens of taxation should be distributed 
accordance with the ability of the individual taxpayers to pay. 


OLD 


in 
In 


| other words, we stand upon the proposition that the only just and 


equitable system of taxation is based upon ability to pay. Assuming 
that the tax bill which passed the House in December will pass the 
Senate substantially as it passed the House, what do we find? First, 
the individual income-tax payers and the corporations of the country 
will pay into the Treasury this year approximately $1,700,000,000; 
second, miscellaneous internal-revenue taxes made up largely of auto- 
mobile and other sales taxes will bring to the Treasury $740,000,000. 
The Democratic Party is opposed in principle to sales taxes. Such 
taxes are not based on ability to pay but on the purchase price of 
goods necessary for the comfort and happiness of the people, and bear 
most heavily on those least able to pay. Such taxes have a tendency 
to restrict consumption, and therefore retard production; hence, detri- 
mental to both producer and consumer. Third, the Treasury will 
also reeeive through the customhouse approximately $550,000,000 in 
tariff taxes. From these sources the Government will get the three 
billions necessary to supply its needs. 

Tariff taxes under the exorbitant rates in the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act are the most burdensome of all our Federal taxes. Com- 
petent experts have estimated the cost of the Fordney-MeCumber 
Tariff Act in imcreased prices, above fair and reasonable prices, to 
American consumers to be about $5,000,000,000 per year. While the 
Treasury gets five hundred and fifty million in revenue, the protected 
interests get five billions in increased prices from American con- 
sumers. The Farm Bureau Federation experts figured out the effect 
of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act on our farmers. Their report, 
which is extremely conservative, states that this act is costing the 
American farmers $300,000,000 net per year, or $1,000,000 for every 
working-day in the year. The cost is probably three or four times 
this amount. It is conceded by economists that those who produce for 
export, whether food products and other raw materials or man" 
factures, can not be benefited by protective tariff rates. In this class 
we find the wheat, corn, cotton farmer, and the livestock producer, 49 
well as nearly all of the other farmers; also copper producers, the 
automobile producers, and shoe manufacturers, as well as many others 
that could be mentioned if more time were allotted. 

Hence, it must be clear that no producer, whether he be farmer or 
manufacturer who sells his surplus in foreign markets, is benefited 
by a protective tariff policy; but, on the contrary, he is injured by 
such a policy by baving his own costs of production increased, 
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Those engaged in the following occupations are Injured by the F ord- | Suppose we take another example: salt, a prime rf ssity: } 
MeCumber Tariff Act to wit: Banking; the railroads; the building | beings could not live without sal rhe labor cost on p 
ies: wholesalers and retailers; public utilities, such as light, power, | salt Is 21%4 per cent of the value of the product and the tariff in the 
yhone, and telegraph companies; hotels; theaters; newspapers; | Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act on salt is 34 per cent rm in 
tional institutions; hospitals; lawyers; doctors and profes one and a half times as much as the entire labor } ind you 
1 men generally; all Government employees—Federal, State, and | extend this list indefinitely 
ipal—-as well as many other groups of our people These pro- President Coolidge in his inaug l ! » t ith of March 
nd consumers are beginning to realize this injustice. | last year, in discussing reduction of i ! na s 
farmers of the country, about one-third of our population, are | in substance that unnecessary taxation ts ! lized larceny.” In 
dire distress because of the high prices they must pay for the | view of the fact that tl American people pay at least « t times 
gs th vust buy in a highly restricted and protected market, and | as much taxes because of the exorbitant rates of the Fordney-MeCun 
w prices he receives for the things he produces for sale in an | ber Tariff Act as the individual incom ix payers pay in i ¥ 
tected market, for the tarif? rates on the Fordney-McCumber | it seems to me that it would be in order for the Pr lent ft irg 
t do not and can not protect our farmers’ products, for the | cutting out the “legalized larceny” in our tariff taxes along with 
st stated Iiigh Republican authority recently made the cutting out “ legalized larceny” in income taxes 
ment throngh the press that since farming implements are on the Some Republicans take the position that high tariff rates do not 
in the tariff’ law furthermore, since wheat, corn, and other | increase prices If this is true, why do the protected interests clamor 
iD lucts are on the dutiable list the farmers are not injured but so loudly for these high rates? Republican leaders know that the 
1 by the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. This same high Re- high tariff rates increase tariff taxes on the people, but they say t 
1uthority forgot to say in his statement that the tariff rates | people who pay these tariff taxes do not know it In this they 
heat, corn, and other farm products are not effective and do not reflect seriously upon the intelligence of the American taxpayer it 
it the farmer, for the reason just stated. He also forgot to tell must be remembered always that we are a great reditor Nation now 
public that, while farming implements are on the free list, yet | hence, our economic situation is vastly different from what it was 


eria that go into making these implements, like iron, steel, | prior to the World War. We can not build a prohibitory tariff wall 
paint, ete., are highly protected, and this protection is reflected | around America under present world economic conditions and 


op 

higher price which the farmer must pay when he purchases his | to have a well-rounded prosperity for all our people The protective 

machinery rhe laboring man is not benefited by the Fordney- | tariff policy as exemplified Dy the high rates in the Fordmey-McCumber 

Cumber Tariff Act Everything be buys in the way of clothing | Tariff Act is also the most corrupting influence in the political life 
shelter is i ‘eased by the rates of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff of the Republic. There is overwheiming proof for this statement 

wages are not increased thereby. To illustrate this state- | What is the remedy? The remedy is to reduce the ratea in the 

’ ‘te example, the cotton and woolen manufacturers are | present tariff law to a reasonable revenue basis which will protect 

nost highly protected industries in the country, yet these same | the people from extortionate prices and at the same time promote 


pay the lowest wages. The wages of labor in the automo- | international trade as well as international peace 
ndustry are much greater than in the woolen and cotton mills, yet | . aoe ‘ . . . " 
: : Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen 


n and cotton mills have much greater protection under the . : 
coped “| tleman from Oklahoma {[Mr. McKeown] 


iff act Che facts are that high tariff rates are not written for the ole ‘ ; 
’ . Mr McKEOW! The roposition which confronts the 
of bene ing labor or the farmers but for the purpose of build- ir, icKI WN. Phe pro} aun : , ya : 


n yolies v h prey upon tl | e il Nn oti American people is not so much a technical understanding of 
Ip Nronopoiies y nie rey Ol 1ese classes 3s we as a ‘ ler “ ’ a2 oo . . 
@ the nea _ the different tariff schedules and tariff rates but in the result 


er he suntry . . . . " 
: f the hich protective tariff ‘ : j ‘do hea ole 
: of the ich protective tariff upon the industries of the whol 
One of the best illustrations of a monopoly built up by tariff favor- ’ u , i. t ; om a : 
; : F o£. ; ; : : ; | Nation. That is what is giving us trouble now. The conditions 
sm is the A ninum Trust The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act | i iain ; 4 . 
it . » ' : ‘ " | at present are similar to the time when the famous Progressive 
i the tari rates on crude aluminum from 2 cents to 5 cents | ,, : : “13 2 aio : 
. “e sie ve stig ; Party was organized in Chicago in August, 1912, and they 
r pound, or lw per cent increase, Within 80 days thereafter the | . ¢ 


a . a - | wrote their platform. Among the things contained in the Pro- 
of aluminum was increased just 3 cents per pound, or 150 per 


0° Dien: eet tints aati ati ite | gressive platform upon which the great former President of the 
Ju t w 3 anybody, regardless of politics, would contend that a | United States, Mr. Roosevelt, ran, and which had his indorse- 
poly should have increased tariff protection is beyond me. It 


: << | nt, wi he following: 
ist be remembered that the automobile producers and _ hospital- ment, as ; 


poly manufacturers and the kitchen-utensil manufacturers use prac- | We declare that no industry deserves protection which is unfair to 
lly all of the aluminum used in this country; hence every pur- | «bor or which is operating in violation of the Federal law. We belleve 
iser of an automobile and every hospital, when it purchases its | the presumption is always in favor of the consuminz publi We con- 
plies, every housewife who buys a kitchen utensil made of alumi- |! demn the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill as unjust to the people. The Repub 


num, must first pay tribute to the Aluminum Trust, fostered and built | Jican organization is in the hands of those who have broken their 


p through the exorbitant tariff rates of the Fordney-McCumber | Promises and can not again be trusted to keep the promise of necessary 


rariff Act. downward revision, 
Former President Taft said in his Winona speech that the wool f that convention were in session to-day, with that illustrious 


schedule of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act was indefensible. Yet the | gentleman again with us, instead of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
rates in the woolen schedule of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act are | act it would be the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act 


ich higher than those of the Payne-Aldrich Act. Under the Ford- Now, gentlemen say the present tariff has been of inestimable 
ney-MeCumber Act the duty on wool is 31 cents per clean pound of | value to the farmers of the country The President of the 
ol. Wool varies in price all the way from 20 cents per pound to} United States in his speech in Chicago reached a wonderful 


50 per pound. Hence the cheaper grades of wool are taxed 150| conclusion, he reached a remarkable conclusion. He reached 
nt, while the higher grades are taxed only 20 per cent. It} the conclusion that our farmers are not taxed more than 14 
vid be just as equitable to tax all residences on a flat valuation of | per cent by the tariff. 
$1,000 each, whether they be cottage or mansion. The woolen cloth- | Now, gentlemen, here is the situation: The farmers who re- 
ing of the masses is made of the cheaper grades of wool, therefore, side in the North and Past of this country are engaged in 
! ‘he woolen clothing of the well-to-do and the | producing products that are consumed domestically. The prod- 
h is made of the higher grades of wool, therefore more lightly | ucts of the farmers in and about the New England States are 
taxed. You may go through the thousands of items of the Fordney- | consumed by the great industrial centers of the country. They 
McCumber Act, and you will find thousands of cases where tariff taxes | are not so much interested in tariff rates because they have 
hear more heavily on those of our citizens who are least able to pay. | been taught and have grown up to believe that the high pro- 
indeed, that is the purpose of tariff laws urged by Republican Presi- | tective tariff is necessary in order to keep the mills going 
lents and written by Republican Congresses. More than 90 per cent | and continue employment in those cities which are the buyers 
of our people are being injured by the high protective tariff policy of | and purchasers of the products which they sell. But that is 
the Republican Party, while less than 10 per cent of the people are | not true as to the farmers in the great Northwest and in the 
ving enriched to the tune of five billions per year by virtue of the | South. 
nholy rates in the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. Now, let us see. The farmers in the great Northwest have 
Republicans say for campaign purposes that they only want tariff | been complaining for some time. Just as long as the price of 
rates high enough to equalize the difference between foreign and | wheat was satisfactory, just as long as their crops ‘were good 





more heavily taxed T 


WwW 


American labor costs. Yet many of the rates in the Fordney-Mc-| and they were prosperous they went along and swallowed 
Cumber Act ate many times the difference between American and for-| this protective tariff fallacy that was handed to them by the 
ign labor cosis. For example, the American labor cost in cutlery | Republican leaders, because they were Republicans and _ be- 
used in every home in the country is 30 per cent of the value of the | lieved in the doctrine of their party. As long as prosperity 
cutlery, and the tariff rates on cutlery in the Fordney-McCumber Act | continued with them they took with great ease the doctrine 


is 101 per cent, three and one-half times the entire American | that protection was of great benefit to the farmers of the 
labor cost. 


country, because it produced great markets for their products 
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in the industrial centers. But lo and behold, even the tariff 
on wheat did not help the Northwestern farmer—because 
it is an economic fact that whenever you produce in this 


country an agricultural product, the surplus of which must be 
sold somewhere else than in this country, then difficulties are 


going to arise and a high tariff is not going to give them the 
necessary relief. 

Now, | want to show you the attitude of some of the North- 
western States. I am going to call your attention to what 
took place in the last Congress. Several legislatures of the 
Northwestern States sent protests to Congress. One of the 
most striking was from the State of South Dakota. The South 
Dakota Legislature sent a petition to Congress, and in that 
petition they said that the protective tariff as to agricultural 
products was ineffective where those products were produced 
in exeess of the demand for home consumption. They said 
that Congress through special legislation, in the form of a 


protective tariff, protected the products of industry and labor, 
and that that is the fundamental cause of the disparity be- 
tween the purchasing value of the farmer's dollar and that of 
those engaged in industry. 

The farmers of the great State of Iowa for half a century 
have voted the Republican ticket because they were prosper- 
ous. They have gone along believing that this doctrine of high 
protective tariff was the proper doctrine, but since the unfor- 
tunate conditions that have arisen in that State affecting agri- 
cultural interests they are beginning to see a new light. 

Why, gentlemen, you have increased the cost to the farmer, 
because he has to pay not only this protective rate at the incom- 
ing port, but in addition thereto he has to pay what is added 
on by the wholesaler and the retailer. 

Gentlemen come here and say that this protective tariff has 
opened up the great employment agencies through which idle 
men have been employed. The textile manufacturers of this 
country came down to Washington from the New 


England | 


States and presented their plea to the Congress and said it was 


necessary in order to keep them going, so they would not have 
to compete with foreign goods, to give them enormously high 
rates, and Congress gave them the rates; but since that time, 


despite the fact they have had these high rates, what do you 
You find they are to-day, many of them, running on 


find? 
short time, and they have cut their wages at least three times, 
until Mr. Green, of the American Federation of Labor, has 
notified the textile manufacturers that unless they refrain from 
cutting wages in these mills they propose to come down here 
and ask Congress to take off the protective rates which have 
been thrown around them. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield, although I ought to yield first to 
the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burtrness]. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is all right. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Notwithstanding the Republicans 
have placed high protective tariff rates upon our statute books, 


as the gentleman says, Great Britain to-day is exporting into | 


our country 10 per cent more than she exported in pre-war 
days. 

Mr. McKBHOWN. Oh, the gentleman knows this 
situation: The stimulus to business to-day is not from the high 
protective tariff. The stimulus you are bragging about as a 
result of protective tariff is not from a protective tariff, but is 
from two causes. First, because of the investment of new 
capital in the credits that have been extended to foreign 
countries, which money is being spent here creating a market, 
and, in addition to that, your business men, in order to take 


the goods off of their shelves, have initiated the plan of selling | 


on installments, and to-day there are goods bought on install- 
ments in the United States to the amount of $8,000,000,000. 
Why is it necessary, if you have such great prosperity, to sell 
$8,000,000,000 of goods by installments? Why, it used to be they 
sold the Singer sewing machine on installments, and then they 
began selling the automobile on installments, and now they sell 
everything but groceries on installments, and I look for them to 
start that in a few days if present conditions keep up. 

I now yield to the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I wanted to ask the gentleman a question 
when he was discussing the tariff on wheat. I wonder if the 
gentleman will agree to this proposition: Economically the 
wheat that is raised in the United States is divided into two 
classes, spring wheat and winter wheat, and the tariff may be 
of very great benefit to the spring-wheat producer, and by 
benefit I mean reflected in the price to the spring-wheat pro- 
ducer, while it might not during that same year be reflected in 
the price of winter wheat. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that wheat is 


usually divided into the classes of hard and soft wheat. In the 
spring-wheat country there Is some hard wheat raised, it is 


is the | 
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true, but it seems to me from the proceedings of the legislatures 
of those States where they grow spring wheat that they are 
the ones who have been raising this tariff question more than 
any other part of the United States. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman claim the tariff is of 
no value to the producer of hard spring wheat? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Oh, no; the gentleman misunderstands my 
if he thinks I say it is of no value. What I am trying to say is 
that every time this tariff question comes up gentlemen on the 
Republican side of the House always assume that gentlemen on 
the Democratic side or that the Democratic Party as a whole 
stands for free trade, which it never has stood for from the 
beginning of the country, and it does not stand for free trade 
now. I say to the gentleman that what little you gain from the 
little protection you get on your wheat is overcome by the 
enormous amounts that you put into the pockets of the manu- 
facturers of this country. [Applause.] When they give you a 
measly 15 per cent they always take the hog share of 45 and 
50 per cent. They are willing to give you something, but look 
ut what they take. They give the cotton farmers 15 per cent, 
and then look what they take. They take 65 per cent. They 
are always willing to give the fellows on the farm a little some 
thing if they will keep quiet. In other words, they are ready to 
give them little pacifiers, but they are not willing to give them 
anything for the colic. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okl:- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. I yield 10 minutes more to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
for another question? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURTNESS. What is the gentleman's idea as to 
whether the tariff on wool and the tariff on flax is of any value 
to the producers of those commodities? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I will say to the gentleman that 
while the tariff on wool produces a revenue 1 could give the 
gentleman figures to show that that is a fallacy which costs the 
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| farmers a great deal more money than they get out of it. 


Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman contend that the tariff 
on wool does not help the producer of wool, in so far as the 
price he receives is concerned? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I agree it probably helps them; but look 
at the amount of wool they import into this country, in addi- 
tion to that produced here, and look at the prices you pay for 
woolen goods after they get it in here. Who buys the most 
of that stuff? Does not the farmer buy most of it? Does he 
not have to pay, when he goes to buy woolen goods, a great 
deal more than he gets out of the little tariff they put on it? 

Mr. BURTNESS. In other words, you think a farmer would 
be better off 

Mr. McKEOWN. Let me call the gentleman's attention to 
this fact: When you get into this question of protecting cer- 
tain agricultural products, it works just like it works in pro- 
tecting manufactured products. You protect the men engaged 
in that industry as against everybody else in the United States, 
and therefore when you protect the wool men to the extent 





| that will make their business prosperous you are making every- 





body else in every other line of business have to pay for the 
little bit of protection you give him, and that same thing is 
true when you take the wheat proposition or any of the rest 
of them. 

Now, you might benefit a little class or a special industry, 
but I am saying to you that the rates are so enormously high 
and unjust to the consuming public that it ought to be reduced 
and put on a parity. 

Mr. BURTNBESS. Then specifically you are opposed to a 
tariff of 31 cents on wool? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say that I do not know whether the 
wool rate is high enough or low enough, but I know the 
rate on woolen goods is too high, because I produce no wool 
and I get no benefit from it. You gentlemen put a tariff on 
classes, and you overlook the fact that the farmers of this 
country are paying more by that means than they get out of 
the so-called protection. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is the gentleman opposed to an 8 per cent 
duty on butter ; is that of no value to the farmer? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Oh, the gentleman might figure out a 
number of items that we get a little benefit from. I will say 
that if the 8 cents protects your butter, all right, but we have 
to pay if it does protect it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is true of all tariff, is it not? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Now, I can not yield further; I want to 
go on with my remarks. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Is it not a fact, referring to the tariff 
on wool, that there is not one farmer in 10 who owns a sheep? 
Mr. McKEOWN. That is true. Now, the fact is that they 
pay $75,000,000 a year and get $60,000,000 protection on wool. 
The manufacturers of knit goods in this country pay $300,000 
as their part of the duty, and yet they get $192,000,000 out of 
the protective tariff. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman want to put the man- 
nfacturers out of business? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No: but I want them to remain in busi- 
ness on a fair basis to all industries. They have no right 
to special privilege and special legislation. We started out on 
the tariff theory that it was to enable infant industries to 
get started. What do we find? They started out as infant 
industries and now they have grown to have beard and 
whiskers and stand on their own feet and walk all over our 
feet. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will. 

Mr. HERSEY. I would like to have the gentleman from 
Oklahoma answer two or three practical questions. Is the 
gentleman in favor of a revision of the present tariff? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am. 

Mr. HERSEY. Upward or downward? 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Downward; to a basis that will give us a 
fair, square deal, those of us who have to buy. 

Mr. HERSEY. Is the gentleman in favor of taking off the 
tariff on farm products? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that I am in 
fayor of this proposition: If you are not going to lower the 
rates that give protection to the manufacturers I am in favor 
of raising the other rates; I believe in what is right and fair. 
I do not believe it is necessary to raise them in the first place. 
It is impracticable to protect agricultural products where you 
produce more than you consume in this ceuntry. 

Mr. HERSEY. Is the gentleman in favor of taking the tariff 
off all industries except farm products? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Oh, no. 

Mr. HERSEY. Where will the gentleman begin? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I would begin in the first place with the 
Aluminum Trust, which is violating the laws of this country. 

Mr. HERSEY. But we have no evidence before us that 
there is an Aluminum Trust. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Oh, the Federal Trade Commission does 
not mean anything these days. We find gentlemen in the De- 
partment of Justice who have had information four months 
and made no move, and now you come and say you have no 
information there, and yet it gets 70 per cent protection under 
the present tariff laws. I am in favor of refusing to protect 
any industry that violates the antitrust laws of the country. 

Mr. HERSEY. Well, after you get through with the Alumi- 
num Trust, what are you going to take next? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I can not yield to the gentleman further. 
The matter that the President overlooked in his speech was the 
fact that the farmer buys a great quantity of products that he 
says are protected. I will give you a few figures. The total 
gain for agriculture from tariff rates in 1924 was $124,800,000. 
Sugar accounts for $48,800,000; wool accounts for $37,500,000; 
tobacco, $10,000,000; wheat and other cereals, $11,000,000. It 
was fair to presume that like other tariffs for protection the 
States that are specially benefited are those that produce the 
products that are protected. Counting the rest of the people 
as consumers they are muicted out of $391,700,000, and the 
farmers thereby as consumers of other farm products are 
muleted out of $94,900,000, all for the benefit of special agri- 
cultural classes. Now, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonTGOMERY], one of my colleagues, talks about the wonderful 
things the tariff has done down in Oklahoma fer zinc and 
lead mines. The fact of the business is during the war the 
Miami boom at Miami, Okla., was second only to the Miami 
boom in Florida to-day. Every man who could get a dollar, 
school teacher, farmer, preacher, and everybody else, rushed 
into the Miami lead and zine field to invest in lead and zine 
properties, and when the armistice came and prices went down 
there was a retrenchment, there was a depression, and the 
whole thing fell of its whole weight, and in the depression 
that followed that period of time the Republican Party had 
the billposts of Oklahoma posted with posters as to the won- 
derful prosperity which “is just around the corner ”"——~ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. I yield the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. GARBER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, McKEOWN. I wili in just a minute. “Prosperity just 
around the corner” in great big billposters, and I saw a far- 
mer stand on the corner and looking at that advertisement, 
and all at once he went around and looked at it, and he said, 
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] “You are a long time coming.” [Laughter.] I yield to the 
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gentleman, 

Mr. GARBER. In order to obviate any erroneous conclu 
sion that might be drawn from the gentleman's argument con- 
cerning the lead and zine mines at Miami, are not those mines 
of substantial value and in the capacity of their production 
put Oklahoma in the second rank among the States of the 
Union in production? 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is true; the gentleman's statement is 
correct, and I want it distinctly understood it was not the 
protective tariff that revived Miami's lead and zine mines. It 
was only simply recovering from a depression which followed 
immediately after the signing of the armistice. Why, gentle 
men, 1 want to say this: Men in all the walks of life say, “ Let 
us not rock the beat.” That is a common expression. When 
ever some fellow starts a row about something, they say, “ Let 
us not rock the boat.” Big business says, “ There must be no 
tariff reduction, no tinkering with the tariff. Pass a tax-redue 
tion bill, but no tinkering with the tariff.” I want to tell you, 
gentlemen, you will have to reduce these high, exorbitant tariff 
rates in this country or you will meet some real opposition one 
of these days in the election. Now, you know the present tariff 
act reminds me of this: I remember the time, when I was a 
boy, I used to have to go to mill. Some of you fellows had to 
ride a horse to take a turn of corn to mili, A father sent his 
son to the mill with a sack of corn, but he did not tell the boy 
the procedure he was to follow. The boy rode up to the mill, 
The miller went out and took the sack of corn off the horse 
and put the sack down ready to grind it in its turn. Shortly 
the old man took his toll out of the corn. The boy saw him 
take out the toll and thought the old man was stealing some 
of the corn. He watched the man reach down and take up 
the sack and pour the corn into the hopper. When he put the 
sack down, the boy grabbed the sack up and started to run 
out of the mill. The miller called to the boy and said, “Come 
back here; what are you doing?” The boy kept on running. 
The miller ran after him, and the boy met a farmer coming 
down the road, who said to the boy, “ Stop; that man is call- 
ing you.” The boy said, “ Yes, I know it; but he stole all of my 
corn and now he is trying to take my sack from me.” 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minuies to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooprr]. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I had hoped I could have been assigned a little 
time last Saturday to make a few remarks on the question 
upon which I am going to touch to-day. 

January 16 was the sixth anniversary of the date upon 
which became effective the eighteenth amendment to our 
Constitution, which prohibits the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquor for beverage purposes, 

To my mind, this day is as epoch making in our history as 
any national anniversary we ever celebrate. 

The greatest battles mankind wins are not those where na- 
tions struggle on the battle field, but those bloodless combats 
where conflicting ideals and national purposes clash. [Ap- 
plause.] As “he that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city,” so the nation that curbs its own appetites, re- 
strains its own lusts, and develops its own man power pushes 
out the frontiers of civilization farther than the militant 
nation that overruns its neighbor's borders. [Applause.] 

Prohibition has succeeded. Not perfectly, for there is no 
perfection where the control of human appetites is involved. 
But I believe that six years of experiment have revealed the 
wisdom and practicability of this measure. 

THE OBJECTS OF PROHIBITION 

It was designed to save the human resources of the Nation 
from the ravage’ of the liquor trattic. 

It sought to reduce drunkenness by lowering the consumption 
of intoxicants to the minimum. 

There were other hopes and dreams involved in the struggle 
to secure the eighteenth amendment and the laws to enforce 
it, but these two purposes were dominant. 

It has achieved these purposes more largely in six years 
than many of its advocates would have dared believe. 

As by-preducts it has accomplished other miracles in the 
realm of morals, of health, and economics, any one of which 
would have justified this revolution in our national policy 
toward the liquor traffic. 


AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE CONSTITUTION 


To my mind, the eighteenth amendment is just as sacred as 
any other part of the Federal Constitution. Can any one say 
it was not established in an orderly manner? The wets talk 
about it having been “ put over,” yet 46 out of 48 States of 
the Union ratified this amendment. [Applause.] But there 
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are many in our land seeking to break down and nullify the 


of 


eighteenth amendment. When the right a self-governing 
people to enforce its own laws enacted in an orderly process 


of government is challenged, then the conflict must be with- 
out quarter until the law and its enforcement are masters 
of the field [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the alarming fact is the method which is 
being pursued for the accomplishment of this purpose. Those 
who want the return of the legalized liquor traffic do not 
seek the repeal of the eighteenth amendment, which is a 
legitimate right that they have under the Constitution; but 
what they are seeking to do, is to put through an amend- 


ment to the national prohibition enforcement act which would 


permit the sale of wine and beer, 

Now, this program, if put into operation, would nullify the 
clear purpose and intent of the eightcenth amendment to the 
Constitution The eighteenth amendment gave Congress the 


power and placed upon it the responsibility of enacting legisla- 
tion to enforce that constitutional provision relating to prohi- 
bition ; 
would leave the Federal Government without any authority 
whatsoever to enforce a plain provision of the Constitution of 
the United States. 
PHI 


FALLACY OF BEER AND WINE 


As to the beer and wine proposal which is urged so much 


to-day, to hear some of the advocates of beer and wine talk 
you would think that a little child could drink a barrel of 
4 per cent beer and a gallon of 12 per cent wine and they 
would have no effect upon him at all. For the sake of argu- 
ment let us assume that beer and wine are as harmless as 
their advocates claim them to be. Do you believe that those 
who crave strong liquor would be satistied? Of course not. 


They would still insist on their brandy and whisky and gin, 
and if the country permitted the sale of beer and wine, how 
could we enforce the prohibition of the sale of stronger in- 
toxicating liquor? It wonld be an absolute impossibility to 
enforce the law against the sale of stronger liquor if we per- 
mitted the sale of beer and wine. To my mind the beer and 
wine proposal constitutes a bold and brazen invitation to the 
American people to disregard a constitutional provision. 
[ Applause. } 

Now, if one class of our citizens can disregard a constitu- 
tional provision because it is not to their liking, 
will disregard other provisions in the Constitution, and in the 
end all orderly government will be destroyed and anarchy will 
reign supreme. 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. No; not now. 

Mur greatness as a Nation, all of the rights, benefits, and | 
privileges which we enjoy as American citizens are based on 
the American Constitution, and a blow at the Constitution is | 
a blow at all that is near and dear to the hearts of the 
American people. This fight for prohibition affects far more | 


than the friends of the cause. It should have a vital appeal 
to every friend of orderly government, for if the outlawed 
liquor interests can defy the Constitution, it means that our 


itself has failed. 
THE GR! 


Government 
\T ISSUB 

Mr. Chairman, as far as the question of prohibition of the 
liquor trailic is concerned to-day, the only question before the 
American people whether law and order shall prevail, 
whether the Constitution shall be respected and obeyed, and 


is 


on no other terms can the law-abiding citizens of our country 
mect it, except on the terms of an unconditional surrender, 
for the very life of America and her institutions of orderly 


vovernment depend upon the issues of this conflict. [Applause.] 
if the opponents of prohibition are sincere in their avowed 
allegiance to the Constitution and honest in their desires for a 


modification of the law, they will command greater respect 
from the American people if they will proceed in the legal and 
orderly manner by attempting the repeal of the eighteenth 


amendment, and not forfeit the confidence of the public by ex- 
tending to believers in orderly government an inyitation to 
nullify the Constitution. 

On the prohibition question the American people are con- 
fronted with this issue to-day, Shall the Constitution of the 
United States, which has been the pride and bulwark of this 
Republic, be subverted by the avarice and appetite of those who 
decline to seek fulfillment of their wishes through lawful means? 
That is one of the great, important issues of the day. It chal- 
lenges the patriotism of every loyal American. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 


ee ) 


and to repeal the national prohibition enforcement code | 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the best lecture I have heard aq- 
ministered to the “ wets” for a long time, and therefore I shall 
not object. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, I shall not object, because the gentleman who made 
the speech practices in his life the principles he so ably advo- 
cates. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Is there objection to the request of the 


DRINKING IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Charges that Americans are drinking 
“as much as ever” or even “ more than ever” are unsupported 
by evidence. The wish, seemingly, is father to the thought. 
All the available data refutes this assertion. 

Before prohibition the national drink consumption was 
mounting yearly. In 1917, the last year of comparatively unre- 


stricted sale under license, according to the United States 
Stgtistical Abstract, 1922, page 697, we consumed 42,723,376 


gallons of wine, 1,885,071,304 gallons of malt liquors, and 167,- 
740,325 gallons of distilled spirits. These wines contained over 
6,500,000 gallons of pure alcohol, the dry wines ranging from 
12 to 14 per cent and the port and sherry from 18 to 24 per 
cent alcohol. The distilled spirits contained 83,870,000 gallons 
of pure alcohol. The malt liquors contained 84,825,000 gallons 
of pure alcohol. This makes a total beverage consumption of 
pure alcohol in 1917 of 175,195,000 gallons. Those who main- 


|} tain that the Nation is drinking as much as ever must show 


other classes | 





where such a quantity of alcohol is obtainable illicitly to-day. 
Probably the highest estimate of diverted alcohol claimed that 
90,000,000 gallons of hard liquor or 55,000,000 gallons of pure 
alcohol was entering bootleg channels, and this estimate was 
based on a misconstruction of alcohol withdrawals. 
Withdrawals of tax-free alcohol increased from 22,388,000 
wine-gallons in 1921 to 81,808,000 gallons in 1925. Of that 
total production of denatured alcohol, 46,983,969 gallons were 
completely denatured. To redistill this alcohol would be im- 
practicable, if not impossible. It was not a source of illicit 
beverage liquor. The consumption of this completely denatured 
alcohol can practically all be accounted for legitimately. As 
far back as 1917 and 1918 the annual use of completely de- 
natured alcohol was over 10,000,000 gallons per year. Since 
then the winter use of the automobile and the motor truck has 
developed. Little aleohol was used in auto radiators seven or 
eight years ago. The increased consumption of completely 
denatured alcohol has kept pace with the increased registra- 
tion of motor vehicles. In 1924 it is estimated that the average 
automobile used 2 quarts of antifreezing solution per month 
during the freezing periods in those States where the tempera- 
ture falls below the freezing point. Using the Department of 
Agriculture figures on the months of freezing weather in each 
State, the 17,591,981 autos registered in 1924 consumed 32,443,- 
836 gallons of completely denatured alcohol. The auto regis- 
tration in 1925 was over 20,000,000, requiring over 37,000,000 
gallons of completely denatured alcohol. This plus the 10,000,- 
000 gallons used annually in 1917 or 1918 for other legitimate 
purposes accounts for the entire production of completely de- 
natured alcohol in the last fiscal year—46,983,969 gallons, 


LEGITIMATE USES OF ALCOHOL 


Such diversions as occur are in the specially denatured 
groups. Specially denatured alcohol production in 1925 was 
84,824,303 gallons. Scores of industrial uses which were non- 
existent five years ago use most of this alcohol. Henry Ford 
draws 75,000 to 100,000 gallons each month for the manufac- 
ture of artificial leather. Artificial-silk makers consume large 
quantities. Over 24,000,000 gallons of this specially denatured 
alcohol is not redistillable. Only 11,000,000 can be made 
potable cheaply and practically. This is far less than the 
amount of potential supply for beverage use through diver- 
sions in 1922, when 12,000,000 gallons of potable alcohol was 
withdrawn. Such withdrawals were reduced in 1925 to 4,500,- 
000 gallons, a decrease of 7,500,000 in that period. While it 
is possible that some of that alcohol was diverted, no one 
asserts that all or a considerable quantity was. 

Of the 11,000,000 gallons of redistillable denatured alcohol 
released in 1925, it . possible that half may have been diverted 
to the illicit trade. Doctor Doran, of the Prohibition Unit, so 
testified before a committee of Congress last year. If 6,000,000 
gallons were diverted, this would have furnished 12,000,000 to 
15,000,000 gallons of illicit liquor. Seizures by Federal officers 
account for 1,102,787 gallons of spirits and 569,921 gallons of 
wine. Seizures by State and local enforcement officers will 


account for at least as much, if not several times this total. 
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The remainder available to the bootlegger’s customer would 
not make a very large drop in the preprohibition glass. 
MOONSHINING EXAGGERATED 

The moonshining output is grossly overestimated. Seizures 
of stills with a capacity of several hundred gallons are quoted 
sometimes as evidence of the magnitude of illicit distilling. 
These stills are few. Their output is small. Those who esti- | 
mate illicit liquor production in terms of millions of gallons 
do not realize that a million gallons of liquor would mean 
from 130 to 140 carloads. Ninety times that sum would mean 
a quantity which would create a troublesome transportation 
probiem, even if it did not have to be moved clandestinely, 

The activities of the Coast Guard have eliminated rum row 
as an important factor in the illicit liquor supply. From over 
300 vessels that hovered off the coast the row has been reduced | 
to an occasional vessel or two. Captures of small boats ply- 
ing between the supply ship and the shore have aided in this 
reduction. Cooperation between Canadian and United States 
officials has checked the flow of liquor over this border. Few 
of the most ardent wets to-day claim that smuggling liquors | 
play any prominent part in the enforcement problem. 

The per capita consumption of liquors of all kinds before 
prohibition was estimated by the United States Statistical 
Abstract at 20.2 gallons per year. This estimate made no 
allowance for any teetotalers. It has been frequently claimed 
that there were 20,000,000 adult drinkers before prohibition. 
On that basis the per capita allowance of iiquors was 108.7 
gallons per year. 

HOW DRINKING HAS DECREASED 

If the 20,000,000 former drinkers are still unreformed, the 
15,000,000 gallons of possible liquor made from diverted alcohol, 
plus an unverified 10,000,000 gallons from smuggled supplies 
or moonshine sources, would give each of the old-time drinkers 
5 quarts per year in place of the former 108.7 gallons. If, on 
the other hand, there are remaining to-day only 2,500,000 
drinkers, occasional as well as steady, there would be 10 
gallons apiece for them each year, or a little over a pint and a 
half of liquor a week. 

The decrease in consumption is probably greater than this. 
sesides the licensed liquor sold in 177,790 saloons, there were 
the illicit liquors distilled by moonshiners and the “split” by 
which liquors were adulterated to two or three times their 
original quantity. Charles D. Howard, chemist of the New 
Hampshire State Board of Health, some time ago declared 
that— 


Probably as much as 90 per cent, if not more, of the whisky and 
gin as sold by the glass over the bar of the common saloon in pre- 
prohibition days was “ synthetic,” either wholly or mostly. 


No one knows exactly how much intoxicating liquor the 
Nation consumed before prohibition. It is certain, however, 
that it Was much more than the total reported by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau figures. 

What George Rothwell Brown, in the Washington Post of 
December 12, 1925, says of the Nation’s capital could be said, 
with a change of names, of every city of America: 

The distinguished Senators who so earnestly contend that there is 
more drinking in Washington to-day than there used to be in the 
good old days” before prohibition are doubtless newcomers, who 
don't remember when, back in Reed's time, there was a bar under the 
House of Representatives,,when gentlemen drank their way up the 
Avenue every afternoon from “ Brock’s to Shoo’s,” stopped in for a 
moment at the old Willard bar for Tom Ochiltree’s latest story and a 
cocktail, dined with Sam Ward, topped off the evening at John Cham- 
berlain’s, and went home at 2 a. m. in open-faced hacks with both 
feet out of the windows. They don’t remember “rum row” and 
“sawdust hall,” the race-track crowd that flocked back from St. 
Asaph’s for a little refreshment at Hancock's every evening, the foam- 
ing steins in the old Lawrence beer garden, the post-graduate course 


at the University of Gerstenberg, and the nightcap at the old Owen @ 


House. More drinking in ,_ Washington now! Shades of Count 
Perreard! 
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is a treasured memory to his loved ones and to his unnumbered 
friends. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THatcuer]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I wish te address you briefly and to take oceasion to 
record my cordial approval of certain items in this bill, namels 
those making appropriations for the improvement of Pearl Har- 
bor, and for the construction of quarters for the submarine per- 


|; sonnel in Hawaii. These items are as follows: 


Naval station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii: Improvements to channel and 
harbor, $1,000,000, and the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
enter into contract or contracts for such improvements at a cost in 
the aggregate not to exceed $5,982,000, 

Submarine base, Pearl Harbor, Hawail: Improvements toward general 
development, $430,000, 


I visited Hawaii, Guam, the Philippines, China, and Japan 
last summer, and as a result I obtained certain first-hand infor 
mation, and received certain impressions concerning our naval! 
needs in Pacific waters. We hold dominion over certain islands 
in those waters for no purposes of exploitation or oppression 
Wherever, upon this cruise, I came into contact with Buro 
peans, they spoke of the unselfish spirit of the United States 
in the government of these insular countries—a spirit which 
I believe is unequaled by any other country holding or govern 
ing foreign possessions. I believe that the world at large 
considers our authority and contacts in the Pacific Ocean to 
be of a thoroughly benign character. Wherever the American 
flag has gone the flowers of American civilization have been 
planted and the native populations helped. While it has been 
inevitable that some mistakes have been made in dealing with 
our insular problems, it is also true, and gratifyingly so, that 
every insular race or people which has come under our flag 
has been immeasurably aided and inspired. The population 
of Hawaii is of rather a polyglot character, yet it is mani- 
festly a happy and progressive population, proud of the status 
of the Hawaiian Islands as an American Territory. The 
people there feel themselves to be part and parce! of the 
United States, and a continental American feels himself to be 
quite as much at home there as on the mainland 

Guam, like the Philippines, came to us as a result of the 
Spanish-American War. The natives of Guam, the Chamorras, 
about 15,000 in number, like the Filipinos, became wards of our 
Nation as a result of that war, and our authority and duty 
in the premises constitute a trust of the most sacred character. 
I believe that the great body of our American people hold for 
all of these island countries a deep and abiding affection, and 
wish to see them rapidly advance along every line of progress 
and worthy achievement. These insular lands, through the 


| fortunes of war and treaty, are as completely American terri- 


tory as are the lands of the Louisiana Purchase or those ac- 
quired as a result of the Mexican War. So long as they con- 
stitute American territory they are entitled to the protection 
of the American Army and Navy against any foreign occupa- 
tion or aggression to the same extent that our American main- 
land is entitled to such protection. 

I believe that Governor Farrington and his associates are 
doing excellent work in Hawaii, and that Governor Price is 
rendering fine service in Guam. The former acts under general 
powers accorded by Congress to the Territory of Hawaii. In 
Guam the government is naval in character, a naval officer 
being the governor’ The island lies far off the regular lanes of 
ocean traffic, 3,800 statute miles west of Honolulu and nearly 
1,800 miles east of Manila. It is about 8 miles wide and 30 miles 
long, and because of its remoteness is a veritable no-man’s land, 
though tropically picturesque and attractive. There are practi- 
cally no laws in foree there except the orders and decrees pro- 
mulgated by the governor, who has practically supreme power. 

Congress has provided no organic act for the government of 


| the island and has paid practically no attention to its affairs 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Kansas*{Mr. Hoc]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for one minute. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, it is with sorrow and a sense of 
personal loss that I announce to the House the death of the 
Hon. James Monroe Miller, of Kansas, who for 12 years was 
a Member of this body from the fourth district of Kansas, 
which I now have the honor to represent, Mr. Miller passed 
away yesterday, January 20, at his home in Council Grove, 
Kans. He served his district, his State, and his country with 
ability and fidelity, and his record in public and private life | 


except to the extent of making limited appropriations for its 
naval needs, a United States naval base being there maintained. 
The natives are thoroughly loyal to the American flag, and 
their highest civic ideal is to become American citizens, a result, 
however, not possible under existing law. The progress in the 
island in education, in road building, and in agriculture has 
been most commendable. In my judgment, Congress should 
enact appropriate laws for the government of the island and 
for the welfare of its people. Also, adequate appropriations 
should be provided for the reconstruction of the naval hospital 
kitchen in Guam, which is in a state of collapse, and for the 
construction of quarters for the naval officers stationed there. 
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I believe that Governor General Wood, with limited powers, is 
performing splendid service in the Philippines. I believe that he 
is promoting the welfare and prosperity of the Filipino people. 

lor many reasons the Filipino question is a more or less diffi- 
cult one, and one of the chief of these reasons is our uncertain 
policy in dealing with it; and because, also, as I believe, the 
powers of the governor general, under the organic act for the 
government of the Philippines—the Jones law—or under its 
interpretation, have been too greatly restricted or hampered. 
The progress in roads, schools, and civic enterprise in the 
Philippine Islands since they became American Territory has 
been of a most gratifying character; but from the impressions 
derived during my visit there and from what I may have 
gained from general study and observation—although, of course, 
I make no claim to any profound knowledge on the subject—I 
am firmly of the opinion that if the American Nation should 
now cut the islands wholly adrift and cease to exercise any 
authority there, instead of there resulting a united nation 
made up of the many islands scattered through those wide 
stretches of the far Pacific, there would eventuate politicat 
confusion and chaos. 

I believe that the interests of the Filipino people should be 


by that test I am of the judgment that we could do them 
no greater injury than, at this juncture, wholly to with- 
draw from the islands, and sever all the ties that now bind 
us together. ‘To-day they are in no sense an oppressed people, 
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These assurances were typical of the unselfish spirit which, 
from the first, has actuated the American Government in dea}- 
ing with the Philippines. Our Philippine policy may not have 
always been wise, but it has certainly been unselfish, and this it 
must ever be. The assurances referred to must be kept in 
mind, and, as I believe, they will serve to insure—even if there 
were no other considerations involved—a final solution of the 
Philippine question—whatever that solution may be—to the 
mutual satisfaction and benefit of the American and Filipino 
peoples. The Filipinos are our friends and we are theirs, and 
as friends we must deal with all these questions in perfect 
candor and good will. 

secause of our interests and obligations in the Pacific Ocean, 
the harbors of the Hawaiian Islands constitute indeed “the 
key to the Pacific.” 

During my visit to Hawaii I had the opportunity of seeing 
Pear! Harbor, and I sought to make some study of conditions 
there. I believe that every consideration relating to our na- 
tional defense, to our Pacific and trans-Pacific interests, and 
to the prevention of untoward situations in the waters of the 
Pacific, requires that Pearl Harbor, at Honolulu, be adequately 


| dredged and improved and its entrance be deepened and 
our chief consideration in dealing with these questions; and | 


straightened. When these things are done our entire fleet 


| if need shall arise—can find safe anchorage and shelter there: 


but are. altogether the reverse. They have liberty under | 


the law, and possess the essentials of freedom. Should we 
ever withdraw, our withdrawal should be absolute in char- 


and in no other harbor beyond the western shores of our main- 
land—under present conditions—may adequate accommodation 
for our fleet be found. 

Also, it is highly important that our submarine personnel— 


| those of our Navy who literally go down into the sea in ships 


acter, for I do not believe that the American people will | 
ever consent to carry responsibility there, except upon the | 


condition of retaining there, adequate power to deal with the 


burdens which inevitably follow in the wake of responsibility. | 


Authority must go with responsibility. 
In its wider aspects the surrender of the Philippines at 


ment, conducive to world peace; but will, as I believe, prove 
conducive to international strife, a result that will prove 
anything but promotive of the unity and welfare of the 


be comfortably housed when making Pearl Harbor their head- 
quarters and base. To-day this is not the case. 

I do not regard such action as being in any sense a gesture 
of hostility. Under our treaties dealing with questions of the 
-acific Ocean, we can not further fortify or construct new har- 


| bors at any point west of the Hawaiian Islands; that is to 


| Say, in either Guam or the Philippines; but we can do these 
this time, under present conditions, will not be, in my judg- 


Filipino people. Our complete withdrawal—under present | 


conditions—will eliminate one of the most powerful lever- 
ages our Nation to-day holds, enabling it to speak on Chinese 
and related questions in the Far East with compelling and 


be different. How long would the political integrity of China 
thereupon continue? With rubber becoming, in the world’s 
advance, more precious than diamonds, how long would the 
great potential rubber resources of the Philippine Islands 
escape the clutches of powers less altruistic than our own? 
No one can go among the Filipino people without conceiving for 
them real affection; but I can not escape the belief that, 


divided as they are, by the seas into many widely separated | 


insular groups; divided as they are, by various dialects into 
a number of lingual groups; and, also, divided, as they are, 
by antagonistic religions into mutually antagonistic religious 
groups; and dependent as they are, upon free trade with the 
United States—which they now enjoy—for their economic 
salvation, the hour is not yet timely nor propitious for our 
withdrawal from the islands. The Filipinos have accomplished 
much since the American flag first floated over them; but they 
must accomplish much more, as I view it, before they will be- 
come sufliciently homogeneous in tongue, in custom, and in 
political outlook and ideals to justify, from their own stand- 
point, such withdrawal. ° 

All of which I say in no spirit of unkindness, but in kind- 
ness alone. Every race or people which has advanced to the 
high estate of complete and absolute self-government has had 
to travel forward just as the Filipino people are traveling to- 
day, though usually under far less favoring circumstances than 
those which have surrounded them since the American contact, 
If the Philippines were near our American shores, like Cuba, 
for instance, the problem would be a much simpler one. We 
could then afford to assume more risk or hazard; but the 
geographical situation of the Philippines is such that if and 
whenever we may withdraw therefrom the withdrawal must 
be final and absolute. We must be very sure of our ground, 
very sure that the welfare and happiness of the Filipino 
people—of the Filipino people as a whole—will result from our 
withdrawal. We must deal with conditions and not with 
theories. Whatever our policy is to be as regards the Philip- 
pines, it will be best for the Filipinos and best for ourselves 
that it be well defined and understood. In no sense should it 
be treated as a political or partisan question. 

In saying these things I am not unmindful of assurances 
given in the past by those in authority in the United States, 
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things without limit in the Hawaiian Islands, just as Japan 
may do them without limit in the island of Formosa. 

Hence, I believe that these items are, in every sense, wise; 
and that they will constitute judicious expenditures. I hope, 
therefore, that this House will give them its approval. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 


| Maryland [Mr. Hixv]}. 
beneficent authority. Should we withdraw, the situation would | 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, the election of 1789 was the first election held under 
the Constitution and party organization had not yet begun. 
Since that time this Government has functioned under party 
organization and under party government. 

The election of 1832 was the first election in which all presi- 
dential candidates were nominated by national convention. 
There were three parties at that time, the Democratic, the Na- 
tional Republican, and the Anti-Masonic Parties. All three 
of these parties met in convention in Baltimore. 

The Democratic Convention met May 21, 1832. Delegates 
were present from every State except Missouri. No platform 
was adopted, but Andrew Jackson was nominated for President 


| without opposition. Martin Van Buren was nominated for 


Vice President. 

The National Republican Conventio: met December 12, 1831. 
No platform was actually adopted at that time, but this con- 
vention authorized a further national gathering in Washington 
the following May 11, 1832, at which time was adopted the 
first platform ever issued by a national convention. It is inter- 
esting to note, therefore, that the first party platform of a 
formal nature adopted by conventions was the result of the 
Republican National Convention held in Baltimore nearly 100 
years ago. 

The first plank in this platform was: 

1. Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention although the 
fundamental principles adopted by our fathers as a basis upon which 
to raise a superstructure of American® independence can never be 
annihilated, yet the time has come when nothing short of the united 
energies of all the friends of the American Republic can be relied 
on to sustain and perpetuate that hallowed name. 

American freedom was then the great issue. The platform 
of the Republican National Convention also declared in this, 
the first of all party platforms adopted by a party national 
convention— 

2. Resolved, That an adequate protection to American industry is 
indispensable to the prosperity of the country. 


The National Republican Party also declared— 


5. That the Senate of the United States is preeminently a conserva- 
tive branch of the Federal Government; that upon a fearless and 
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dependent exercise of Its constitutional functions depends the exist- | 
e of the nicely balanced powers of that Government; and that all 


tempts to overawe its deliberations by the public press or by the 
mal Executive deserve the indignant reprobation of every Ameri- 


in citizen. 


hese resolutions have often been published in mistake as | 


the resolves of the convention which nominaged Jackson and 
an Buren, but they were the platform of the National | 
publican Party, and that party, in Baltimore, in December, 
231, nominated Henry Clay, of Kentucky, for President, and 
olin Sargent, of Pennsylvania, for Vice President. 

The anti-Masonic convention, which, like the other two, met 
in Baltimore, adopted no platform, but nominated for Presi- 
dent William Wirt, of Maryland, and for Vice President Amos 
Elimaker, of Pennsylvania. 

Jackson was elected, having a popular vote of 687,502, while 
Clay polled a popular vote of 530,209. 
ypular majority of 4, probably because his party had a defi- 
ite platform which appealed to the inherent principles of the 
people of Maryland. Maryland gave Clay 19,160 votes, to 
19.156 for Jackson, but the 4 majority gave to Clay 5 votes 
in the electoral college to 3 votes for Jackson. 


\ 
D 
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In 1836 again the Democratic Convention was held in Baltt- | 
Van | 
The National Republican or, as it had | 


more. It adopted no platform, and nominated Martin 
Buren for President. 
to be called, the Whig Party held no convention. 
ut William Henry Harrison, of Ohio, became its 
x President by action of State conventions. There was no 
uitional party platform, but the New York Whigs resolved— 
support render to William Henry Harrison is by no 
him on account of his brilliant and successful 
rvices as leader of our Armies during the last war, but that in him 
view also the man of high intellect, the stern patriot, uncontami- 
nated by the machinery of hackneyed politicians—a man of the school 
Washington. 


Presi- 


conn 


the 
given 


That we 


ins 


solely 


The Democratic Convention of 1840 was also held in Balti- 
more. Van Buren was nominated for reelection, and a plat- 
rm was adopted, the first plank of which was: 


1. Resolved, That the Federal Government is one of limited powers, | 


derived solely from the Constitution, and the grants of powers shown 
herein ought to be strictly construed by all the departments and 
rents of the Government, and that it is inexpedient and dangerous 
to exercise doubtful constitutional powers. 


The seventh plank was, in part, as follows: 


7. Resolved, That Congress has no power under the Constitution to 
interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the several States, 
and that such States are the sole and 
pertaining to their own affairs not prohibited by the Constitution. 


The Whigs, by which name the National Republicans were 
now known, held their convention in Harrisburg, and again 
nominated William Henry Harrison, but adopted no platform. 

There ensued the famous hard-cider campaign of “ Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too” and Harrison was elected. 

In the election of 1844 both the Democratic and the Whig 
conventions were held in Baltimore. Soth adopted formal 
platforms. 

Again in the election of 1848 Baltimore was selected for the 
Democratic convention, while the Whigs met in Philadelphia. 
Both parties adopted platforms. The Whigs declared for— 


The principles of the Constitution as administered by its founders. 
Standing-— 


They declared— 
as the Whig Party does, on the broad and firm platform of the Con- 
stitution * * * we are proud to have as the exponent of our 
opinions one who is pledged to construe it by the wise and generous 
rules which Washington applied to it. 


They nominated General Taylor and won on the above declara- 
tion of principles. 

It would be interesting to continue this examination of the 
various party platforms which have been adopted since party 
government became inherent in this Nation. It would be in- 
teresting to trace the fundamental expressions of adherence to 
the original Constitution and of jealous protection for the 
rights of the individual States. The Republican National 
Convention of 1832, the first of its kind to adopt a platform, 
declared that the united energies of all the friends of the 
American Republic were necessary to sustain and perpetuate 
the work of the founders. Again, this platform declared the 
necessity of the preservation of the nicely balanced powers of 
the Federal and State Governments. The people of Maryland 
have always been tenacious of principles. Maryland was 
founded on the then much doubted theory of religious tolera- 
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tion. The popular majority given to Clay by Maryland was 
because his party had a definite platform. which appealed to 
the people of what we often call to-day the “ Maryland Free 
State.” 

The Democratic Convention 
tion for State rights. 


of 1840 made a strong declara- 
It is interesting to note that the Whigs, 


succeeding to the State rights constitutional views of Henry 
Clay, nominated and won with William Henry Harrison. It 
is also noteworthy, in view of the present interest in the Vol- 


| stead Act, to note that in the Harrison campaign the question 


of hard cider was considered of very great importance because 
of its relation to fundamental conceptions of State rights 

There have been many conventions of importance in Mary- 
land. I myself recollect with a great deal of interest the con- 
vention which nominated Woodrow Wilson, but of recent yeurs 
party platforms have had little to say of the question of State 
rights. Party platforms late have had little to say 
fundamental principles, but have dealt chiefly with what pur 
ported to be specific applications of these principles to existing 
problems. 

Thecdore Roosevelt said that 
fundamentals age-old 
ernment to existing conditions, and it is note 
at the present time symptoms of return of parties and politi- 
cians to fundamental declarations of principles. 


of of 


all 


of 


his life he ! 


principles 


through ad at- 
oft vov- 


interesting to 


There have been many interesting party platforms written 
in Baltimore. The original platforms adopted there were 
based on the doctrine of State rights. The most recent plat 


form adopted in Baltimore was based on this great theory 
enunciated by Lincoln and the party platform of the 
convention of the present Republican Party. The 
platform adopted in Baltimore adopted on the 
October, 1925, by a group of Maryland Republicans who felt 
that the time had come to return to the principles of Wash 
Jefferson, Clay, Lincoln, and Roosevelt, and I feel 
that the House of Representatives will be interested to com- 


as 
ME’ ond 
recent 


2sth 


most 


was of 


pare this most recent platform with the platforms which I] 
have quoted above. The Maryland free-State platform of 
October 28, 1925, is as follows: 

THE MARYLAND FREE-STATE PLATFORM 

American freedom is the issue. 

As candidates for Governor, Senator, and Attorney General of Ma 
land, it is for American freedom we stand, and, what is more, will 
continue to stand if elected. 

For too many years American freedom has been whittled down— 
whittled down by extravagant taxation; whittled down by volumes of 
unnecessary lawmaking; whittled down by shallow and ill-considered 
schemes of so-called reform; whittled down by failure, honestly and 
frankly, to stand up and fight for what you believe, be the conse 
quences to your personal fortunes what they may. 

The practical, very simple, and entirely businesslike principles we 
place our faith in are principles to be found in the Declaration of 
Independence, the Bill of Rights, the Maryland constitution, the 
Maryland religious toleration act of 1649, and in the addresses of 


three old-fashioned, hard-headed 


and Lincoln. 


Americans—Washington, Jefferson, 

Those principles mean that we believe the people of Maryland de- 
serve to trusted, because they 
decent. 


be are thoroughly responsible and 

Those principles mean a square deal for all, 

We believe in the right of the people of this State to work out their 
local problems in their own way. 

We believe in the right of the people of this State to know where 
candidates stand as to governmental economy, as to the Volstead Act, 
as to the proposed Volstead Act for Maryland, and as to the need of 
more major legislation. 

We favor economy in government, economy in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and economy in the government of Maryland. 

We are opposed to the Volstead Act and opposed to the introduc- 
tion of Volsteadism into Maryland through the proposed local Volstead 
Act. ‘ 

The laws of Maryland as they stand to-day are sufficient fairly, 
intelligently, and effectively to administer questions arising in 
nection with business, education, public-service corporations, 
courts, transportation, and other matters, and we are 
further increase in the size, undertakings, and complexity 
Federal Government. 

We believe stable and genuine progress comes about 
homely, straightforward endeavor to be just, sincere, 
sensible rather than through gilded fakes and panaceas. 

American freedom, and principles coming directly of it, 
surest, safest, soundest guides to-day—locally, nationally, 
nationally. 

That is our platform. 

Marion A. Humphreys, candidate for Governor of Maryland. 
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Joun Puinip Tiiiy, candidate for United States Senator from Mary- 
land 
William F. Broening, candidate for Attorney General of Maryland. 


In this country we are fortunate in having the system of two- 
party government. A strong majority party and a strong 
minority party are both necessary for the welfare of this 
Nution. It is the business of the minority party to constantly 
observe, criticize, and correct where necessary the policies of 
the party in power 

It is interesting to know that in the State of Maryland at the 
present time there is a political movement afoot based on thor- 
oughly definite principles of government, and for this reason I 
have felt the House of Representatives would be interested in 
the most recent Laltimore platform which, harkening back to 
(he first platform of any party in this Nation, adopted through 
the Baltimore Convention of 1831, declares that “American 
freedom the issue 

American freedom and principles coming directly of it are 
the surest, safest, soundest guides to-day—locally, nationally, 
and internationally. The time has come when we must realize 
that stable and genuine progress comes about through a homely, 
straightforward endeavor to be just, sincere, upright, and 
sensible rather than through guilded fakes and panaceas. A 
party platform should be an honest declaration of sincerely 
cherished principles. This Nation was founded on such prin- 
ciples, and to-day it is necessary to reiterate them. [Applause.] 

The United States, itself a Republic, is composed of 48 
smaller Republics, and the Constitution guarantees to each of 
ihem “a republican form of government.” There are to-duy 
governmental evils in these Republics. Divorce is increasing, 
marringe is decreasing. In the States of Delaware, Connec- 
tieut, Rhode Island, Maryland, Maine, New Jersey, and Wis- 
consin alone in 1924 divorce increased a little more than 6 per 
cent, while marriage decreased about 6 per cent. In the Capital 
itself several hundred dry law cases clog the dockets of the 
police courts. In New York the Federal courts are so con- 
vested with thousands of cases that the United States attorney 
states that vigorous enforcement has become impossible. 

in Maryland the Federal court is about 700 cases in arrears. 
Unless turther offers are received from State officials to assist 
the Federal Government in housing the approximately 8,000 
Federal prisoners Government prison authorities expect little 
relief from the overcrowded conditions in the Atlanta and Fort 
Leavenworth prisons. There is a general increase of crime 
throughout the jurisdiction of the 49 Republics that are the 
United States. There may soon be proposed a “ marriage and 
divorce” amendment to the Constitution. 

One group seeks to eradicate these evils by Federal stand- 
ardization, which, if logically continued, will ultimately do 
uway with the 48 State Republics and make of the forty-ninth 
Republic, the Federal Government itself, not a Republic, but an 
imperialistic Government with 48 or more Federal depart- 
ments. It will substitute for the American constitutional sys- 
tem the type of Prussian central government against which we 
fought in the recent war. 

Zhe other group seeks to retain the American constitutional 
system, to restore the balance of State and Federal powers and 
duties, and to retain republicanism by the restoration and 
vitalization of State rights. 

The invasion of State republicanism has proceeded by (1) 
direct Federal control secured by constitutional amendment, 
and (2) by indirect Federal control secured by Federal legisla- 
tion which usurps State functions. 

The basis of republicanism is State rights. A wise group of 
Democrats to-day is seeking to acquire for the Democratic 
Purty the fundamental doctrine of State rights. 

Neither in State action on amendments to the Constitution 
nor in Federal legislation has the Democratic Party stood for 
State rights since the fifteenth amendment. 

The Republican Party was founded on a clear declaration 
of State rights, reiterated and confirmed by Lincoln in his 
first inaugural address. 

The Republican Party is logically the party of State rights, 
and it should not now permit its great rival to take possession 
of what to-day is the vital issue in American politics. Repub- 
licantsm means State rights. 

In its reeent decision invalidating the Oregon school law 
the Supreme Court said: 


The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all governments in 
this Union repose excludes any general power of the State to standard- 
ive its children by foreing them to accept instruction from _ public 
teachere only. 


The Supreme Court could equally well say that the funda- 
mental theory of liberty upon which all governments in this 
Union repose excludes any general power of the Federal Goy- 
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ernment to standardize the citizens of the 48 State Republics 
by Federal laws covering the field of local self-government. 
Blaine wrote in 1892 concerning the settlement of America: 
New England and all its generations exhibited one type; Virginia 
and all its generations exhibited another type—and they still re- 
main. English by descent, both of them, yet they differ as much as 
did the Puritan andthe Cavalier in the reign of the first Charles, 
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Any attempt to standardize the Americans of the 48 State 
Republics will and should fail. 

The Constitution was adopted by a convention of the States 
September 17, 1787, and was subsequently ratified by the 12 
States whose representatives had approved the work of the 
Constitutional Convention and by Rhode Island. Such men 
as Washington, Hamilton, Franklin, Madison, Carroll, and 
Pinckney signed the original document. The State of Ver- 
mont by convention ratified the Constitution January 10, 1791. 
and was by act of Congress of February 18, 1791, “ received 
and admitted into this Union as a new and entire member of 
the United States of America.” From time to time the great 
States of Ohio, Texas, and 32 others were admitted, until when 
the sixteenth amendment was proposed in 1909 there were 48 
“entire members” of the Union. When the fifteenth amend- 
ment was adopted in 1869 there were but 37 States in the Union, 

The term “entire members of the United States” is a note- 
worthy description of the status of the States and has a definite 
value in the consideration of the most vital national question 
of to-day—the question of the relative powers and duties of 
the Union and of its 48 members. This question is popularly 
termed “ State rights.” It did not acutely exist as a national 
problem before the adoption of the eighteenth amendment. To- 
day, while the ratification of the twentieth amendment is be- 
fore the States, it has become, as President Coolidge’s recent 
Memorial Day address shows, the most engrossing national 
question. The President's fight for Federal economy and for 
demobilization of Federal bureaucracy is an effective move 
toward the restoration of “entirety” to the individual States. 

In 1916 I asked the question, “Is our Government slowly 
changing to a benevolent despotism?” Rightly or wrongly it 
has been so changing. The time has come when we must ask 
ourselves what form of National and State Government we 
want. If we wish to retain the theory of a union of 48 Repub- 
lics, let us oppose those changes in the Constitution and those 
more subtle, insidious, apparently unimportant laws daily 
offered in Congress which take away from the individual State 
its right of local self-government. If we are convinced that 
the great American experiment in republicanism is a failure, 
let us openly deciare the Constitution outworn and useless and 
make knowingly the change to imperial centralization. If we 
believe that the type of government, conceived in 1787, and 
most successful until 1919, a period of 132 years, is the best 
for the Union, let us realize the insidious, as well as the open, 
attack on the integrity of each of our 49 Republics, for the at 
tack on the 48 smaller Republics is ultimately an attack on the 
forty-ninth Republic, the Federal Government itself. 


A republican form of government for each is one in which every 
State is, except for the general powers ceded to the Union, a local 
self-governing sovereignty, independent of every other State, and inde 
pendent of the Union itself in its local affairs. Such republics possess 
those powers known as “ State rights.” 

Some States to-day want State rights. Some States to-day value their 
republican form of government. Other States, although they may not 
realize it, act as if they do not want a republican form of government 
but prefer to cede all of their powers to the Union and let the Federal 
Government rule them from Washington. 

I heard a Georgia Congressman, during the debate in the House on 
the twentieth, or proposed child labor amendment, say that the doctrine 
of State rights was a fundamental principle of the Democratic Party, yet 
that same Congressman had a few days before reiterated his belief in 
the eighteenth, the prohibition amendment, which imposes on the Fed 
eral Government the duty of entering the Republic of Georgia for the 
purpose of taking over a large part of its local police powers. The 
eighteenth amendment was the first attack on the entirety of State re 
publics. The child labor amendment is a far greater blow at State 
rights than even the prohibition amendment, because the former empow 
ers the great Federal Republic, the Union, to regulate the whole daily 
lives of all of the future citizens of the 48 lesser Republics, while the 
latter attempts but to deprive them and their parents of the joys of the 
marriage feast at Cana of Galilee. This Member from Georgia voted for 
the eighteenth and against the twentieth amendment, not realizing that 
both amendments were direct violations of the fundamentals of repub- 

| lican government in Georgia. 


A study of the votes in Congress and by the State legislatures 
_ shows that in the last five amendments to the Constitution the 
| Democratic Party was not guided by the doctrine of State 
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of the States, as I have | 
First, directly by Federal 
by constitutional amendment; and second, 
ndirectly by Federal control obtained by acts of Congress. 
The sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, and the 
proposed twentieth amendments to the Constitution are all 
more or less negations in part of the republican form of gov- | 
ernment guaranteed to each State by the Constitution, under 
which each State is an “entire member of the United States” 
nd not to be deprived of its local republican form of govern- 
ment, even by 47 of its fellow members; for if this guaranty 
means anything, the right of amendment by two-thirds of the 
States could not apply to the local powers reserved to the in- 
dividual members and thus guaranteed. Until recently, how- 
ever, the doctrine of State rights has been obsolescent. 

in 1916 the federalization of the National Guard of the | 
various States, the assumption of an ever-increasing control by 
the central Government over interstate business, the creation 
f the Department of Labor were only three of the indications 
of the tendency to add to the functions of the Federal Govy- 
ernment. In 1916 it was true that the old cry of “ State 
rights” was occasionally raised as a political slogan, but the 
ancient jealousy of the Union no longer played an important | 
part in the promulgation of political policies. That was true 
in 1916, but it is not true to-day. 

Let us examine the last five amendments to the Constitution. 
The sixteenth amendment gave to the Congress the power to 

y and collect taxes on incomes “without apportionment 
among the several States or without regard to any census or | 
enumeration.” It was adopted in 1913. The seventeenth 
amendment provided for the election of Senators by the people 
‘each State, instead of by the legislatures of cach State, as | 
rovided by Article I of the Constitution, It was ratified in 
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rights 


The attacks on the 
pointed out, have been of two sorts: 


rights. 


sontrol obtained 
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The eighteenth amendment imposed Federal prohibition on | 


every one of the 48 Republics. It was declared ratified in 1919. 
The nineteenth amendment forced, the 48 Republics to admit to 
the franchise a new Class of voters, against the declared forms 
of government of many of such Republics. It was adopted in 
i920. The twentieth amendment proposes to take from the 48 
Republies the control of the labor of all of their citizens under 
the age of 18 years. 
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A reference to the first platform of the Republican Party will 
show that republicanism was founded on a clear enunciation 


of State rights. In his first inaugural address Lincoln said: 


Those who nominated and elected me did so with full knowledge that 


I had made this and many similar declarations and had never recanted 
| them, And more than this, they placed in the platform for my accept 
} ance, and as a law to themselves and to me, the clear and emphatic 

resolution which I now read: 

“ Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, 
and especially the ht of each State to order and control its own 
domestic institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, is 
essential to that balance of power on which the perfection and endut 
ance of our political fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless in 
vasion by armed force of soil of any State or Territor 1 matt 

| under what pretext, as among the ivest of crimes 

Blaine, in his memorial address on President Grant, said of 
Lincoln in 1885: 

Lincoln was the prophet who warned the people of t ils at 


were undermining our Government and the tatesman who wi 


to leadership in the work of their extirpation 


When we consider the relationship of republicanism to the 
vital question of State rights we can do no better than | 
follow Lincoln and the first Republican platform. The Mary 
land free-State platform I have quoted above embodies these 
principles, [Applause.] 

When we consider the political tendencies of to-day, we must 
realize that the time has come to go back to the fundamentals 
of the Constitution. “American freedom is th The 
Republican Party is founded on that issue, and the Maryland 
free State platform is good Republican doctrine. [Applause.] 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend these remarks 
on the subject of party government and party platforms, 


) 


e issue.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
| Record on the subject of party government and party plat- 
forms. Is there objection? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right 
to object, I shall not object, because my friend practices in 


All of these are vital curtailments of the rights of the States. | 


It makes no difference whether or not the objects sought to be 
attained are good or bad. 
elimination of criminally reckless automobile driving, the pre- 
vention of fires, the prevention of murders—all these are 
objects of moral worth equal to any of those made the subjects 
of the eighteenth and twentieth amendments. There are many 
more matters that are not properly dealt with by some of the 
States, as, for example, the matter of marriage and divorce. 
The question, however, is not what shall be the local laws, but 
what government shall make and enforce them. 


Are we ready to declare that the American system is a failure 
and that we should adopt the French system of departments? 


Our State lines are in many cases artificial, and modern trans- 
portation tends daily to make them more so. Is this sufficient 
reason for having the great central Republic absorb all of the 
48 constituent members? 

So far the States have not divided on this matter along ordi- 
nary political lines. Take, for example, two States that are 
uormally Republican, Ohio and Pennsylvania; two States that 
are usually Republican in presidential elections and Demo- 
cratic in gubernatorial elections, New York and Maryland; 
and two States that are always Democratic, Texas and Georgia. 
Ohio ratified all four of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and the nineteenth amendments. Pennsylvania took no action 
on the sixteenth, but ratified all the rest. New York and Texas 
ratified them all. Georgia. took no action on the seventeenth 
and the nineteenth, but ratified the sixteenth and the eight- 
eenth, while Maryland rejected the nineteenth, took no action 
on the seventeenth, and was the fifth State to ratify the pro- 
hibition amendment and the seventh State to ratify the income 
tax amendment. 

So, too, in the passage of Federal legislation which encroaches 
on State rights. 
Lever Act of 1914, the Federal aid for roads act of 1916, the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Educational Act of 1917, the indus- 
trial 
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invasion of State rights, 








The eradication of tuberculosis, the | 


The cooperative agricultural extension Smith- 


rehabilitation act of 1920, and the Sheppard-Towner 
Maternity Act of 1921 added an expenditure of $75,966,380 
annually to the Federal expenditures on what Governor Ritchie, 
of Maryland, calls the “50-50” system of Federal aid. All of 
those acts were passed under a Democratic administration, 
except the maternity act, which spends $847,536 a year and 
which a number of us Republicans fought in Congress as an 


his private life the things he advocates so strenuously on this 
floor. [Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I should like to add 
to that, because I know the gentleman from Kansas will agrt 
that I do them with entire legality. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DEN!son}. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to ask any 
time on this bill, but there has been some considerable discus- 
sion on the subject of the tariff. I do not profess to be at all 
well informed on that subject, and I have a rule under which 
I hesitate to discuss subjects here unless I am pretty well 
informed upon them. gut there is one phase of the tariff 
question that I want to speak about, particularly to my Demo- 
cratic friends, because it has been brought home to me by a 
situation which exists in the district I represent. 

I happened to be in the Chamber a little while ago when the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HuppL_eston] was making a 
few very pointed remarks on the subject of the tariff. I have 
a very high personal regard for the gentleman from Alabama. 
I think he is always sincere and courageous in his views 
There are a great many things in common between the gentle- 
man and myself. We both represent what are known as indu 
trial districts. I have, or did have, in the district in which I 
live about 50,000 bituminous coal miners, it being one of the 
largest bituminous coal-mining districts in this country, if not 
the largest, and the gentleman from Alabaina represents a dis 
trict in which there are large coal-mining interests and other 
industrial interests; and yet the gentleman from Alabama and 
myself represent directly opposite opinions on the question of 
the tariff. 

Now, let me tell the committee of a condition that exists in 
the coal-mining industry in Illinois which brings to my mind 
forcibly one phase of the tariff question. The mines in Iili- 
nois are operated by union labor, and in recent years they 
have been operating under what is known as the Jacksonville 
agreement. Under that agreement there is a fairly good wage 
paid to the union miners, but down in Kentucky—Tennessee, I 
think—and West Virginia the coal-mining industry is not 
organized and many of those mines are operated by nonunion 
labor, and the scale of wages is considerably less than in the 
mines of Illinois, where the same quality of coal is mined. 

Now, what has been the result, the result of the difference in 
the wages paid to the coal miners in the nonunion fields in 
Kentucky and West Virginia and the wages that are paid the 
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union mine in the minin elds of Illinois? The coal mines 
in Hilinois ha beon closed down for practically the past year 
and have not been able to operate, largely because of this differ- 
ence in the cost of production. We in Lilinois see daily long 
trains of coal being taken from the nonunion fields in these 
other Stat right through the bituminous coal fields of Ili- 
! , and del to the markets in Chicago and the North- 
ext ile the mines in Illinois are idle and the miners and 
heir i ies in that coal ficld for more than a year have been 
hie i becau e Ol be ing out ol enipieyi ent 
ow, that an illustration of how a little difference in the 
cost of production will put a large coal-mining industry in one 
part our country completely out of business and throw the 
mine. ny letely out of work. 

There is also another element of cost that enters into it. 
Phe Tit ate Commerce Commission has put into effect a 
differential in freight rates which adds to this difference in 
the cost to the consumers, and that has contributed to putting 


the coal miners in Illinois 


is tri 


out of employment. The same thing 
of some of the coal mines in Pennsylvania. I am in- 
formed by of the Members from Pennsylvania that be- 
cause of a differential in freight rates put into effect by the 
interstate Commerce Commission in favor of the coal fields in 
some of the Southern States the mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois can not operate, and the miners are out 
of Of course a remedy could be suggested for 
that situation; that is, we might take action here which wouid 
compel the Interstate Commerce Commission to correct the situ- 
ation with reference to freight rates. But that would be very 
drastic and might be unwise. There is, however, nothing, that 
we can do as legislators that will correct the difference in the 


sone 


employment, 


wage scale. We have no right to pass a law that will protect 
the laborers of one State from cheaper labor in another State. 
We can not do that under the Constitution, So there is no 


legislative remedy for a situation which results in suffering to 
the miners and their families in one State, which is the result 
of competition with coal miners in other States who are work- 
ing umler a lower wage scale. There is no remedy, so far as 
legislation is concerned, that I can see. 
this situation as a forceful illustration of what a small differ- 
ence in the cost of production will result in within our own 
country. 
a large number of our laborers out of employment. 

Now, let us suppose that these nonunion coal mines, instead 
of being in Kentucky or in West Virginia, were just over the 
border in Mexico or in the Dominion of Canada. My friend 
from Alabama [Mr. Hvuppieston], I assume, and my friend 
from Oklahoma [Mr. McKgrown] and my friend from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. O_priecp|] and others—who, I take it, do not believe 
in the policy of protection—would not put into effect any tariff 
law that would protect the coal miners in this country from 
the cheap labor in the coal mines of Mexico and Canada if that 
situation existed. They say they are opposed to the Republican 
policy of protection entirely, and therefore if that situation did 
exist—if these nonunion mines were over in Mexico or up in 


| labor is employed. 
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Competition in all lines of industry is such to-day that a 
very small difference in the cost of production, a difference jy 
the cost of labor, or even in the cost of transportation to the 
markets may result in the closing down of large industrics 
and throwing out of employment large numbers of working- 
men. As I have just stated, this is very forcefully illustrated 
by the condition of. the coal-mining industry in Illinois and 
in Ohio and Indiana and parts of Pennsylvana. The cog) 
companies in those States can not successfully compete on the 
markets with the coal companies in other States where cheaper 
labor is employed or where a more favorable freight rate is 
allowed. 

Now, if that condition is true within the United States, i; 
must be equally true where the competition is between indu 
tries located within the United States, where higher wages are 
paid, and industries located in other countries, where cheaper 
And it seems clear to me that it the 
duty of our Government to protect our industries 
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is 


and 


our 


| workingmen against the competition of other countries wher, 


| to American workingmen. 


similar industries are operated by cheaper labor. We can «i: 
this by protective tariff laws, and the Republican Party be 
lieves that that is a sound economic policy. 

Now, a large part of our country, particularly that part of it 
lying east of the Mississippi River, is highly developed indus 
trially. Millions of dollars of American capital are invested 
in these industries, and millions of American workingmen are 
employed in them. Similar competing industries exist in En; 
land, France, Germany, Japan, and other countries where thy 
standard of living is far below that of the American working 
men, and where the wages paid are far below the wages paid 
If our markets are free to the 
competition of the industries of these other countries, they can 
manufacture or produce their products and transport them to 
the American markets and sell them cheaper than can the 
American industries, where higher standards of wages prevail. 

Our Democratic friends say we ought to allow that to be 
cone. They say we ought to allow the products of cheaper 


| labor from other countries to come into this country free and 


Now. I merely mention | 


be sold to the public cheaper than our industries can sell 
them, even though by doing so American industries will have 


| to close down and American workingmen remain out of e:- 


It closes a great many of our coal mines and throws | 


Canada, and if they could preduce coal there at a lower cost | 


by reason of lower wages and could deliver it to the consuming 
public in this country cheaper than we could produce it in this 
country and deliver it to the consuming public, our Demo- 
cratic friends, logically following their policy of nonprotection 
or free trade, would say, “ We will not give protection to the 
miners in this country; we will let the coal mines remain idle 
amd the miners remain out of employment and suffer.” 

There is where the gentleman from Alabama and I differ 
radically in our views. He does not believe in protecting 
American industries and American laborers by tariff laws. 
But I do. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
question? 

Mr. DENISON. I am sorry I can not yield. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. On the labor question? 

Mr. DENISON. No; I can not yield. I have only a short 
time. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question on the labor question, 

Mr. DENISON. I am sorry. 

I believe in the policy of protection. When we come to our 
national borders, the Federal Government has a right under 
the Constitution to pass protective legislation and to erect a 
tariff barrier that will protect the industries and the laborers 
in this country against the products of cheap labor in foreign 
countries. We can do that, and I can not understand how our 


Will the gentleman yield for one 


Democratic friends can go before their constituents and argue 
that it is wreng to protect them against the cheap labor of 


{ Applause. ] 


other countries. 1 say we ought to protect them, 


ployment. I can not accept that doctrine. I believe it is bet- 
ter policy for the Government, by a protective tariff, to pre- 
vent the industries of other countries from selling their prod 
ucts on our markets cheaper than we ourselves can produce 
them. I believe it is better for our industries to remain busy 
and our workingmen to remain at work at American wages 
under American standards of living, even if the consuming 
public do have to pay a little higher price for what they have 
to have. 

And this policy is a direct benefit to the great producing 
country of the West, because if production in this country is 
materially curtailed, consumption will be materially curtailed. 
If great industries of the eastern and central part of our 
country are closed down and millions of men are out of em- 
plovment, their capacity to consume is reduced and a large 
part of the market for the products of the farms of the West 
is destroyed. And this will result in a depression of prices 
and an injury to the producers of the entire country. Our 
greatest prosperity has always been when the industries of 
the country are busy and when the working men are all at 
work at good wages. We never have had such a condition of 
prosperity, and we never will have it, if our ports are thrown 
open and the products of cheap labor in foreign countries are 
allowed to enter freely into the American markets and by 
such unequal competition close down American industries 
and throw American laborers out of employment. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I believe in the policy of protec- 
tion, and I believe that our Government should have protec- 
tive tariff laws in effect that will at least equal the difference 
between the cost of production in America by American labor 
at American wages and under American standards of living, 
and the cost of production in foreign countries where the 
standard of living is lower and wages are cheaper. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Corie]. ; 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman, the House of Representatives 
is so directly responsive to public opinion because of the fact 
that from all over the land there is a fairly constant influx 
of Members from all sections of the country, and the House in 
its courtesy—whieh has been in my case immensely appreci- 
ated—listenms to and absorbs from each his experience and bis 
message, 
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The new Member who through this courtesy is to-day making 
his initial bow is bringing from his experience of the past a 
message which he hopes will be considered as sufficiently in- 
dieative of the way of safety and economy to warrant its 
acceptance in some measure by the subcommittee in charge of 
the bill, and consequently by the whole House. 

I believe it was William Dean Howells who said in effect that 
no man can adequately describe an experience unless he has 
himself had that experience. Consequently from an experience 
of years of contact with the training of men and officer per- 
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sonnel in Navy and in the Marine Corps, in peace and in war, | 


I am asking you, my colleagues who have welcomed me here, 
to give heed to this request to consider the necessity for at 
least a reasonably long-term program for personnel of Navy 
and Marine Cerps, active and reserves. 

rruly if, as the distinguished gentleman from Idaho, 
chairman of the subcommittee, has indicated, there is a neces- 
sity for a five-year program on the contract work at Pearl 
Harbor, so four years is the minimum of program for policy as 
regards numbers of enlisted men and first-line reserves. 

In our service this program should be for not less than the 
number of years included within the term of a man’s en- 
listment. 


This enlisted personnel is not an unskilled-labor proposition | 
of mere weight or man power, but a highly trained corps of | 


specialists, each of whom is employed under a contract which 
the Government makes with him and which each agrees to keep 
for four years. On first enlistment in the old days when on 
the U. S. S. Prairie we would take out 400 young men to 
make of them in three months pretty good ordinary seamen. 
In those days life was much simpler, and radio for one thing 
was just beginning and the Wrights had not made their flying 
experiments, and we spoke of time in terms of the midwatch 
or the dogwatches. Now, when I hear a keen-eyed youngster, 
intent on America’s safety and honor, taking no thought for 
his own but only his country’s safety, and realize the lifetime 
of experience that has been crowded into his 2,000 hours in the 
air or on submarine or destroyer, I realize the training time 
it takes in comparison with those old days, when the world 
was young and the sailor learned sails, and yet that training 
took three months afloat and about two months ashore. 

Gentlemen of the committee, think well before you insist 
on cutting off 1,000 men from the number necessary for an 
effective fleet ready to take the sea. 

Gentlemen of the committee, think well before you abandon 
Lakehurst—not for the bricks and mortar, hangars and masts, 
but for the spirit of that trained personnel. 
listened, to Steele, of the Los Angeles, and Rosendahl, senior 
survivor of the Shenandoah. Hear them testify of the un- 
daunted spirit of enlisted and commissioned personnel. Are 
the survivors of that accident afraid? No. 


by experience, and dedicate that knowledge and, if need be, 
their lives and sacred honor on their country’s altar. 
[Applause. ] 

In marine training my knowledge is more of current date, 
and I know that under stress of war times 1,000 men per week, 
through an eight weeks’ course, learned the elements of a 
foot-soldier’s duties and that was record time and required 
2,000 instructors and coaches. But, after learning to march, 


to swim, to shoot, and to fight, he goes now to the further | 


schools of combat and of shipboard until he has Kipling’s 


picture of general handy man “ backed off of the map,” and | 
the end of his four-year enlistment finds him at the acme of 
Except that for | 
the part of the year that has elapsed since the act passed by 
the last Congress became effective, 1,600 of these men who | 
have come to-the end of their enlistment have agreed to hold | 
themselves and their peculiar trained fitness for four years 
more, subject to their country’s call, and have agreed to come 
to the colors at any time the commander in chief sends that | 
In consideration of that agreement, the people of the 


form and proficiency and his contract over. 


word. 
United States have agreed to pay each man $25 per year. 


The ultimate maximum size of this force was determined by 

From a sentimental point of | 
There were ap- | 
proximately that number in the Marine Brigade at the second | 
Battle of the Marne. Trained men they were, and the roll is | 
They stopped the German advanee at that | 
point; there was no dispute there as to whether it was Demo- 
They were American 
marines, trained to the minute, and 6,300 of the 8,000 either 


the Congress to be 8,000 men. 
view, gentlemen, that is an historic figure. 
an illustrious one. 
erat or Republican who won the war. 


laid down their lives or stopped an enemy bullet. 


Of the 8,000, two, though wounded there and in the same | 
company, are present as Members in this House and join with 
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me in asking—what? Something for the marines? No: some 
| thing for America’s safety! Something for world peace! 
| Gentlemen of the committee, I dislike to take advantac 


| world peace, 


the | 


| serve for four years in Class III. 


Listen, as I have | 


| selves. 
Rather they ask | 
that in memory of the honorable dead they be allowed to learn | 


| The committee’s appropriation for the fiscal year 1927 provided 
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the immense popularity of the marines in this country and 
would not do so for any less cause than America’s safety and 


Who can tell the times and places where this Marine Corps 
has landed and restored established justice, and pre 
vented war? 

The need for the President's recommendation 
Budget Bureau is seen in the statement of General Lejeune 
who also was one of the 8,000 at the Marne. He speaks not 
in his own interest, not for his honor and glory, but for the 
safety, honor, and welfare of America. 

I am reading from memorandum sent me by him: 


It is noted in H. R. 7554 (Union Calendar No. 24, R 
House of Representatives, January 13, 1926, on page 47 
8, that the appropriation for assigned men is $40,000 
whereas the Budget recommended $65,000 for the same purpos 

By the act of February 28, 1925, effective July 1 
Corps Reserve was reorganized. 

The provisions of this 
“assigned men,” 


order, 


through the 


pt. No. &4) 
, lines 7 and 


recommended 


1925, the Marine 


act created a class of reservists, designated 


This class in the Reserve Regulations of the Marine Corps 
has been entitled Class III and will be so referred to in this 
communication. Members of this class are authorized to obli 
gate themselves to serve four years in the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve upon termination of their enlistment in the regular 
Marine Corps. Congress provided that these men will receive 
during this period $25 per annum as pay. No man ean serve 
in Class III for a longer period than feur years, as will be 
seen; therefore Congress has provided a limit on the number 
of men that can be assigned to this class. 

Immediately following the passage of the above-mentioned 
act the Major General Commandant appointed a board of offi- 
cers to draw up regulations to carry into effect its provisions. 
These regulations were approved by the Secretary of the Navy, 
June 10, 1925, and were promulgated to the service in the reeu 
lar manner. Commencing July 1, 1925, many enlisted men of 
the regular Marine Corps who terminated their service by rea 
son of expiration of enlistment have obligated themselves to 


It is estimated that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, 4,612 enlisted men of the Marine Corps will be discharged 
through expiration of enlistment. Of this number, it is estt- 
mated that 1,384 will reenlist. The remainder, amounting to 
3.228, is the number eligible to serve in Class III. Of this 
latter number, it is estimated that 1,924 will so obligate them- 


In this connection it now appears appropriate to state that 
up to the time of the committee's hearings no questions were 
raised as to the size of Class III, so that the Marine Corps now 
has on its rolls 1,600 men who have been assigned to this class. 


| $40,000 for pay for Class III—only sufficient funds to pay 1,600 
men—so that I am constrained at this time to invite the com- 
mittee’s attention to this point. This action, if translated into 
law, means that we must suspend further assignments to 

| Class III for the balance of the fiscal year and during the whole 

of the next fiscal year. 

The estimates submitted by the department were for pay for 
2,600 men in this class for the year 1927, the total appropria- 
tion recommended amounting to $65,000. 

For the year 1927 it is estimated that there will be discharged 
from the Marine Corps by reason of expiration of enlistment 
2.212 men. Of this number, it is estimated that 862 will re- 
enlist ; 600 of the remainder will obligate themselves to serve in 
Class III. On the figures aforementioned were based the esti- 
mates for funds to pay 2,600 men for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927. 

Assuming ‘an average of 2,000 a year, it is evident that the 
maximum number in Class I1I will not exceed 8,000. This will 
cost the Government $200,000. This is a most economical 
method in the event of war of having ready a trained force 
immediately available for duty with fleet operations. 


MISSION 


With a definite objective in view for the reserve—service with 
the United States Fleet—there were organized for administrative 

purposes four reserve regiments. Class III men as they left 
| the regular service were assigned to these regiments, each man 
| being assigned to an organization where his qualifications en- 
abled him to render the best service. The qualified rifleman 
was assigned to the rifle company, the machine gunner to the 
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machine-gun company, the howitzer man to the howitzer com- 
pany, and the signalman to his proper signal platoon. 

The Marine Corps must be prepared to move with the fleet 
promptly. The advanced base force which moves with the fleet 
can not await the delays incident to recruiting of men or those 


incident to a selective-service scheme, but must have its men 
ready for instant service. To provide such a force, it is essen- | 
tial to have reservists already in the service, assigned to or- | 
ganizatidns, and ready to report in time of war or national 
emergency without the delay incident to voluntary recruiting 
and the selective-service scheme. No better men could be! 
provided than marines who obligate themselves to serve in | 
Class III. They have served honorably in the regular Marine 
Corps for four years. They are qualified riflemen. They are 
machine-gun experts. They are signalmen. They served 
aboard ship, on landing work. They are mobile. They have 


voluntarily obligated themselves to render prompt service, such 
as will be required of the advanced marine forces that would 
move out with the fleet. 

The theory underlying this provision of the reserve act was 
that the United States, in case of war or national emergency, 
vould have available for instant call a force of trained men at 


a cost of only $25 per year per man. As stated above, no one 
can serve in this branch for more than four years, the reason 
for this limitation being the assumption that a man would re- 


tain without training his military efficiency for a period of four 
vears after his discharge from the regular service, but not for 


a longer time. 


As was brought out at the hearing the total annual expense 
to train, pay, clothe, and ration one marine is $1,000 per 
year—for four years $4,000. To retain this man in the reserve 
four years longer, while he is still a trained man, while he is 
young, active, enthusiastic, and earnest, it costs at the rate of 


$25 per year per man, or a total for the four years of $100. 
This is an insurance and an economical one. 

The actual limit to the size of this class will be about 8,000 
men, but this limit will not be reached until 1929. 

These points were brought out at the hearing prior to 
enactment of the present law, and we are, therefore, justified 


the 


in assuming that it was the intention of Congress that Class 
Ili of the Marine Corps Reserve shonid have an eventual 
strength of about 8,000. That section of the naval appropria- 


tion bill would now fix the strength of Class III at 1,600, or 
only 20 per cent of 8,000. The bill also deprives all enlisted 
men whose enlistments expire during the remainder of this fis- 
cal year and the whole of the next of the rights accorded them 
by the reserve act to obligate themselves to serve in Class III 
for four years. 

In view the foregoing it is urgently recommended that 
the appropriation for assigned men for the fiscal year 1927 be 
increased to $65,000, as originally recommended by the Budget, 
and that the figures $40,000, on line 8, page 47, H. R. 7554, be 
stricken out and the figures $65,000 be substituted therefor, 


of 


and that on the same line there be substituted for the figures 
$305,480 the figures $330,480, and on line 16, page 47, strike 
out the figures $14,970,347 and substitute therefor the figures 


$14,995,347. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CLeary]. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, several years 
ago, when I first came to Congress, I remember being quite 


and Harbors Committee; I thought that was a subject which 


thing but rivers and harbors. So it is to-day; and while I per- 
haps am too earnest in disposition to enjoy that sort of thing, 
yet there have been several things brought out here that are 
interesting, 

A little while ago a gentleman for whom I have great respect 
brought up the question of coal, and as I was thinking about his 
remarks that side of the question seemed to be a little amusing. 
Here is the great city of New York, where I happen to live, 
with its 6,000,000 people and with lots of poor people out of 
coal. They can not get any coal. 
large cities in the country—Boston, Philadelphia, and others— 
that are in the same condition. 


| the miners or the operators. 
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so stubborn it will not yield enough so they can come togeth, 
in the best interests of the peopie. 

We all agree upon one thing, and that is that the Govern. 
ment of this country is for all the people and not for any 
particular interest, and so in this case everybody who thinks 
correctly thinks that this question should be solved in the 
interest of the people as a whole and not in the interest of 
I know there is coal coming inty 
this country, because I have been in the transportation busi- 
ness and have transported a lot of foreign coal in and around 
the harbor of New York; in fact, I do not know what we 
would have done without it. The same situation exists in a 
good part of the country. They are bringing in some foreicy 
coal here and there to relieve the actual necessity of keeping 
the people alive. Suppose we had a tariff prohibiting entrance 
of foreign coal; how infamous it would be. 

What we want at present is the coal. The price is now 
ridiculous. The price is awful, and I have no sympathy fo: 
any high tariff or any other thing that would keep foreign 
coal out, 

‘Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SumNers] 10 minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, there has been a good deal of discussion of the 
tariff, and especially as it relates to those who are engaged in 
the production of what we know as surpluses in agriculture 
I have been a Member of this House for some time. It 
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r 


has 


| always seemed to me a tragic thing that so important a goy- 


ernmental and economical question as the tariff can not be 
considered by the Houses of Congress sitting as a board of 
directors for a great nation free from personal and party poli- 
tics. In my judgment, gentlemen, the time is not far distant 
when the seriousness of the situation developing is going to 
compel men who sit in this Chamber to sit as statesmen, not 
as Democrats or Republicans, in considering this great ques- 
tion. 

When we began this tariff policy, this protective tariff policy, 
it was for the purpose of helping “infant industries” to get 
started. The country was rural and agricultural then. As 
late as the Civil War 82 per cent of our people were rural. 
In so far as the protective feature of the tariff is concerned, 
it is the exercise of the coercive power of the Government 
to compel the body of the people to pay to classes of pro- 
ducers more than they otherwise would receive. Whether 
that is wise or unwise we may debate, but the purpose and 
the effect is not debatable. 

The protective policy now, gentlemen, may justify, at least 
to their own satisfaction, but the conclusion that it is the 
most direct sort of paternalism can not be escaped. The 
theory upon which justification is attempted is that if the 
Government will compel the American purchasers to pay more 
to somebody who is protected than that somebody otherwise 
would receive, that additional amount of money will enable 
the beneficiary to become a better customer of the rest of the 
people. That is the only argument advanced. 

We protect one industry, the clothing industry for instance, 
to illustrate, and thereby increase by an arbitrary power of 
the Government the price that the people pay for clothing. 
That price goes in as overhead with reference to every other 
activity in America. That requires everybody to get more 


| than they would otherwise receive in order to absorb this 
surprised one day when I was attending a meeting of the Rivers | 


added overhead cost. Having protected the clothing industry, 


people engaged in other industries come in and ask to be pro- 
needed much discussion, but I found they talked about every- | 


tected also, and so we go on and pyramid, pyramid, pyramid, 
until the day is not far distant, it seems to me, when we shall 
have exhausted our great natural resources to the level of the 
resources of other countries, when America will be shut out of 


| the foreign markets, except as American manufacturers are so 


There are a lot of other | 


I noticed in the papers last night that the price of pea coal is | 


$24 a ton, 
bought lots of it, because I used to be in the business. 
now $24 a ton. 

What a beautiful thing it would be now if we could get some 
coal from some other place besides the American coal regions. 
Just think of it. We have the owners of the coal, whom we 
call the operators, on one side and the miners on the other. 
They disagree and it is impossible for them to get together. It 
is a situation that seems absurd. They meet and each side is 


It is 





I might say I have bought it for $3 a ton, and have | 





organized that they can sell in America under a _ protective 
tariff law and dump their surplus in foreign markets at a 
price less than that received in our own home markets. We 
have not kept any debit account. We have not charged our- 
selves with the loss in soil fertility, with our exhausted timber 
resources, or with the element of mineral depletion. Agri- 
culture, the chief crops thereof, have borne the chief share of 
the burden of this system, because their surpluses have beeu 
sold in the open competitive markets of the world, and the 
prices there have fixed in the main the domestic prices also. It 


| is a remarkable thing that these agriculturists should have 


submitted to this policy through all of these years. There is 


some evidence that they will not willingly submit much longer. 
We come now to the test—soon, perhaps. As one Member 
| I do not agree with the wisdom of the protective policy broadly 
considered, but I do not understand how those who do agree 
to that policy can now question the wisdom or Justice of the 
Federal Government making the protective tariff policy effec- 
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tive in behalf of those who produce agricultural surpluses 
which must be sent abroad, 

It is not the method which determines whether or not a 
policy is wise, but the effect of the policy. I do not believe 
that anybody of intelligence—I have not heard all of the debate, 
and it may be that I will have to apologize to some individual 
after I make this statement—I do not believe that anybody 
with good sense will claim that a protective tariff levied on 

agricultural product, of which there is a substantial sur- 
plus produced in this country, can afford to the American pro- 
ducers a substantial benefit. He bears a large share of the 
burden, but receives no such share in the benefits unless, as 
it is claimed, that the higher prices received by the protected 
manufacturers and the operatives make them better customers. 
But the fact is they pay to these farmers no higher prices 
than the foreigners pay to whom the surpluses are shipped. 
Besides, if that is sound, why not pay the farmer more so that 
he will be a better customer? 


I had an experience with one of my friends who came from 


near the Canadian border. He was making a speech here tell- 
ing how much higher the wheat on the American side was 


than on the Canadian side. We had exported 200,000,000 |} 


bushels that year. I asked him to take a walk with me for I 
did not believe that anybody could get to heaven with that 
belief. [Laughter.] 


I said to him, “ Why do you make that statement that can | 


not be so?” He said, “I was talking about hard wheat.” 
That old boy was standing on the floor of this House making 
that sort of a speech when he knew that we were exporting 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat. We were selling it in the foreign 
markets, as cheap as Canada or any other place in the world 
was selling it, otherwise we could not have sold it. And we 
were not getting any more at home than the price there, or we 
would not have shipped to the foreign markets rather than sell 
at home. The American Government could put a tariff of $100 
on a bushel of wheat and not affect the domestic price under 
those conditions. We have got to make up our minds. gentle- 
men, it seems to me, either to let the surplus disappear under the 
process of starvation resulting from the paternalistic policy of 
the Federal Government, manifest through its tariff policy, or 
you have got to put a bounty on American exportation covering 
this surplus. I do not say it is sound. I do not say this policy 
is sound, but I say that such a policy would be as sound as the 
present protective tariff policy. It would make the tariff policy 
sounder than it is. If you want to make it so that the peopl 
of America shall have a surplus of agricultural products against 
the day when the drought comes and the insect comes—and I 
believe it is just as important that America shal! have a surplus 
of grain in its granaries as a surplus of gold in its Treasury— 
you must quit starving agriculture for the benefit of the 
manufacturers. I would say we must quit robbing agricul- 
ture for the benefit of the manufacturer, except for the fact 
that the agricultural vote made the tariff policy possible. 
You have just heard the remarks of the gentleman who comes 
from New York, complaining about coal; I want to say to 
my friend from New York if this poliey of discriminating 
against agriculture continues it is not far distant when the 
6,000,000 people of New York not only will be concerned by 
the price of coal, but they will be concerned about where 
they will get the meat and the bread ‘to feed the hungry 
millions. We have been building up cities under this, policy— 
and I have no prejudice against cities; I represent a good 
city myself—we have been building up great cities in this 
country by absorbing the wealth resulting from the produc- 
tive energy of agriculture. I do not appeal to prejudice. The 
vote of farmers have established this policy. It is not their 
problem. It is the Nation’s problem. The condition is not 
sound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I have two additional 
minutes? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Now my reasoning may not be 
sound, gentlemen, my conclusions may not be sound, but I 
submit to the judgment of the gentlemen who are in govern- 
mental responsibility that when you see this great vocational 
nigration you must know without any further reasoning about 
it that the farm is not the center of best opportunity. Indi- 
viduals change their place of residence under all sorts of rea- 
sons and conditions, but the great mass of the population moves 
under the operation of an irresistible economic law, that it is 
as irresistible as the law of gravitation. Under this policy in 
our country we are taking the stones from the foundation of 
our economic and governmental structures for the building up 
of this great superstructure in the cities. Where is the popu- 
lation of this country moving to? It is to the facteries; they 
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are In the industries of the country. There was never such 
vocational migration in the history of the world. I do not see 
how it is possible, if you are going to maintain the present 
tariff policy, to continue a surplus of agricultural producis 
without putting a bounty on agricultural exports. That may 
or may not be sound, but it is sounder than to starve th« 
surpluses out of existence. I hope I have not injected any 
thing partisan in this diseussion. We are representing a com 
mon country, dealing with a common interest. [Applause.] 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENDERGER] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I have asked for 
this five minutes, as I want to elaborate on the question which 
1 sought to propound to the gentleman from Illinois | Mr. 
DENISON], and that was if the laboring men of Illinois agree 
with him. Would they agree that the reason the coal 1 
in Illinois are idle—that is, the soft-coal mines—-was because 
labor was receiving too high a wage in that State? I do not 
think the gentleman would make that contention 

Mr, DENISON. 1 did not make that statement 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman will permit me to 
finish. He would not let me interrupt him, and he can take 


nines 


| the floor again. 
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Mr. DENISON. I say I do not desire the gentleman to mis- 
quote me. I did not make that statement 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I wanted to ask that question 

Mr. DENISON. I did not have the time, otherwise I would 
have been glad to have yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The reason why the coal mines 
remain idle in Illinois, as the gentleman knows, is well defined. 
The tariff is not involved. There is no tariff on coal. The 
gentleman is well aware you can make the tariff as hich as 
Haman was hung, and it would not help the coal mines of 
Ihlinois. 

But the trouble in [Illinois is the preferential freight rate 
given to those mines that come into competition with them, 
and to show the House and to convince the gentleman from 
Illinois that others agree with me I want to read from the de- 
bate in the Senate on this same question yesterday, in which 
Senator Wiis called attention to the fact that the coal mines 
in Ohio are idle for the same reason as the coal mines in 
Illinois. He said: 


I just want to answer the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Idaho touching the part of the railreads in this matter 1 happen 
to know of a situation in the State which I in part represent. The 
mines are shut down in that State. Why? Beeause the railroads 
that haul the coal give a better rate to the lake ports from the States 
of Kentucky and West Virginia than they give to mines in the State 
of Ohio. 

Coal is hauled directly through the State of Ohie at a rate lower 
than that which is given to coal produced in the State of Ohio 


In other words, he maintained that it is a question of rail- 
road legislation, and if the committee, of which the gentleman 
from Illinois is such a distinguished member and of which I 
also am a member, would report to this House a bill to correct 
this situation, the coal mines in I!linois and the coal mines in 
Ohio might be opened. That would be legislation that would 
go directly to the evil of the matter. But, in my judgment, 
so long as the protected interests of this Nation and the trans- 
portation interests are in control of the committees of the House 
the coal mines of Illinois and the coal mines of Ohio can re- 
main idle, and the interests of agriculture can still continue 
to suffer in this country. Railroad legislation and not the 
tariff is the remedy for the soft-coal trouble. [Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is reeog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry that the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] has misunder 
stood the remarks I made, or the substance of them, and I am 
very sorry that I could not yield to my friend from Nebraska 
when I was occupying the few minutes that I bad at my dis- 
posal. I only had 10 minutes to express what I had to say. It 
was not through discourtesy to him that I refused to yield to 
my friend from Nebraska. 

I did not say that the wages of miners in Illinois are too 
high. Nor can I understand how the gentleman from Nebraska 
could have understood me to say such a thing. I do not thin 
they are too high. I was simply stating that there was such a 
difference in the rate of wages paid to the miners in NDlinvis 
and to those in the other States I mentioned, that that differ- 
ence in the cost of production largely caused the mines in 
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Illinois to be closed down and the miners thrown out of em- 
ployment. Of course, there is a freight differential that adds 
to that, but the principal difference, I think, is in the difference 
in wages that prevail. I was not complaining of the tariff on 


coal 
I was only calling attention to the distressing conditions 
to-day in the bituminous coal fields of Illinols and Indiana and | 


Ohio and elsewhere, as an illustration of the disastrous effects 
upon the coal industry and men employed in that industry in 
those States, that has resulted from the competition of the coal 
industries in other States where cheaper wages prevail and a 


more favorable freight rate is allowed. 
Now, the gentleman from Nebraska and his Democratic 


friends think that is all right, I presume. If they were in con- 
trol of our Government they would, I presume, at once put into 
effect their Democratic doctrine by either lowering or removing 
the protective tariff that now protects the great industries of 
our country. They would bring about the same distressing con- 
ditions in the textile mills and the steel mills and all the other 
great industries of the country that now exist in the coal fields 
of Illinois. In their devotion to their discredited free-trade 
doctrines they would throw the markets of this country open 
to the competition of other countries and would have millions 
of workingmen out of employment, as was the case under the 
Underwood tariff law. That is where we Republicans differ 
with them. I think it is bad enough to have the suffering and 
other distressing conditions that now exist in the bituminous 
coal fields of the country. I do not want to see the same con- 
ditions existing in the other great industries of our country. 
If I could have my way I would remove the unfair freight 
differentials that now exist against the bituminous coal fields 
of Illinois and other States, and I would see to it that decent 
living wages were paid to all the coal miners of this country, 
so that all of the coal mines could be kept busy and all of the 
miners employed on somewhat of an equal basis at profitable 
living wages, and I will support the policy of protection that 
will keep the industries of the entire country going and Ameri- 
can workingmen employed. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tinson]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, in view of considerable talk 
more or less pertinent to the issue in regard to the crude rubber 
inquiry now being made by the Committee on Interstate and 
foreign Commerce of this House, it seems to me appropriate 
at this time to sum up very briefly the situation which brought 
about the inquiry as well as to state some of the results which 
it was hoped and is still hoped will flow from it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
the rubber situation? 

Mr. TILSON. I am. 


to the 


Are you addressing yourself to 


The inordinately high price of crude rubber during the last } 


few months has attracted considerable attention, and the effects 
of such prices have been and are destined to be keenly felt by 
the country at large. It is one of the many problems largely 
growing out of the war. When the very unusual demand for 
rubber caused by the war suddenly ceased the reaction upon the 
price of rubber was, of course, to lower it to a figure that made 
its production unprofitable. The price reached a level that 
prostrated the industry. It was evident that if this violent 
reduction in the demand were allowed to have its normal effect, 
rubber production would be discouraged to a degree that would 
injuriously affect the rubber supply for years to come. The 
so-called Stevenson plan was hit upon and generally acquiesced 
in to the effect that a fair price for rubber should be fixed and 
that means should be adopted to make effective such a price. 
After a thorough consideration by those best informed on the 
subject, it Was agreed that 35 cents per pound for crude rubber 
was a fair price, and a price that would encourage and result 
in an increased production for the future. 

The scheme succeeded so far as the price was concerned, and 
apparently succeeded too well. After the price had reached 
the level agreed upon as fair, it was seen that a much higher 
price could be successfully exacted. Prices kept going sky- 
ward, Let us trace them through the year 1925. In February, 
1925, the price of rubber was still at or near the fair price. 
In March the average price was 41 cents; in April, 43.6 cents; 
in May, 58.4 cents; in June, 77.3 cents; and in July, 103.2 cents. 
At this point it was found that the increase had been made 
too rapidly and there was a halt in the upward soaring of prices 
as shown by the fact that in August the average price was 83 
cents; in September it was 88.9 cents; in October, 98.1 cents; 
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and for November, the last month for vhich average prices 
had been computed when my resolution was drawn, the average 
price was 109.5 cents. At one time the price reached $1.21 per 
pound. 

The methods used for the most part have been restriction of 
production and release of output, and have been permitted under 
the colonial legislation of Great Britain. It may be said in 
passing that these measures are of such a character that if 
used in the United States in domestic affairs would be a 
violation of our laws for the prevention of combinations and 
agreements in restraint of trade. 

What does such a price mean to our manufacturers of rubber 
products and to the people in general aS consumers of those 
products? Our annual crude rubber needs are about 900,000,009 
pounds. At the agreed fair price our supply requirements would 
cost approximately $300,000,000, while under the prices already 
reached our supply will cost approximately $1,000,000,000, In 
other words, if compelied to buy at the highest price reached, we 
shall pay about $700,000,000 per annum in excess of what we 
should have to pay at 35 cents a pound, which was originally 
agreed upon as a fair price. As has been boasted by a Britis} 
newspaper, $700,000,000 per annum for seven or eight years 
will exceed the British war debt to the United States. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Was that 35 cents a fair price at the 
source of production or delivered in the United States? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know whether it means at the source 
or at the port. I am not prepared to say as to that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is the London price? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is probably correct, but whether 
it was the price delivered in London or whether it was the price 
fixed there I am not certain. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. For a short question. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gentleman does not want to 
state to the House that it could be expected that that price of 
35 cents would be paid for all the rubber that would be used 
in the United States for a year, because if the American 
people went into the market and bought a year’s supply all at 
once the price would be bound, under the law of supply and 
demand, to go up. 

Mr. TILSON. No; that was not contemplated at all; it was 
intended to have the production price stabilized, and I assume 
that the intentions of those who went into the arrangement 
were good. It was believed that to stabilize the price in the 
long run would be for the benefit of all concerned. But, as I 
have said, the scheme worked too well. 

It was in view of the situation just described that I intro- 
duced a resolution authorizing the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House to inquire into the means 
and methods by which such prices are made possible and to 
report its findings and recommendations to the House. The 
inquiry under this resolution has been going on for about two 
weeks, and already much information not before generally 
known has been brought out and brought together in a way 
that can not be otherwise than helpful. 

Although no direct opposition was offered to the resolution 
or to the inquiry, still there has been a constant effort to mini- 
mize the possibilities of helpful results to flow from it, and 
especially to minimize the very able and persistent efforts that 
Secretary Hoover has made during the last three years. There 
were those who immediately seized upon this proposal for, an 
inquiry to try to show that in some way or other the situation 
in regard to rubber was brought about as a matter of retalia- 
tion for our tariff laws. The only logical remedy that can be 
inferred as being in the minds of such persons is that we 
should remove our customs duties, yield up our home markets 
in the articles produced by us, and that in so doing we should 
so benefit other nations of the world that they could afford to 
sell us rubber at a reasonable price. I doubt whether our 
people are quite ready for such a drastic remedy. 

Another group of carpers have indulged themselves in a line 
of criticism of what has been done, or has not been done, by our 
Government and by private business. They stop when they 
have pointed out that the situation might have been different 
if a different course had been pursued by our Government and 
by private business. Such criticism is not constructive. It 
gets us nowhere. “It might have been” are sad words, 
whethered uttered by tongue or pen, but they will accomplish 
nothing toward bringing down the price of rubber. Concede 
that in the past a mistake has been made in legislation for 
ihe Philippines. Admit that some of our business men have 
Then what shal’ 
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been shortsighted in connection with rubber. 
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we of the living present do about it? Shall we sit down, fold 
our arms, and be content with bewailing the fact that the 
statesmen and the business men of the years that are gone 
acted unwisely? We are living in the to-day, and it is our 
duty, as it is our privilege, to work for to-day and to-morrow. 
We can do nothing to change the past. Utilizing the experience 
of the past as a lamp to guide us, we should do our work to- 
day looking ever to the future. We must let the dead past 
bury its dead, while we squarely face the facts of the present 
as we find them and try to solve the problems brought about 
by these facts. 

“The rubber inquiry has already accomplished much good by 
focusing the attention of this country and foreign countries on 
the situation. If it should accomplish nothing else, it will 
bring before the country a realization of any mistakes that may 
bave been made in the past, which being realized means that 
the genius of the American people will soon set itself the task 
of providing against the recurrence of such mistakes in the 
future. The action of a number of business men in New York 
the other day indicates the spirit in which American enterprise 
tackles difficult problems when thoroughly aroused and fully 
acquainted with their nature. A company with a capital of 
$10,000,000 was tentatively formed to undertake the working 
out of this very problem. Other good has and will come from 
this inquiry. For one thing, the price of crude rubber *as, 
temporarily, at least, dropped about 25 per cent, which means 
$700,000 a day to the rubber industry and the consumers of rub- 
ber products. It will accomplish other good. The British people 
are as a whole a fair-minded people. They believe in fair play 
in business as in sport. The situation that has been created 
by monopolistic restriction and control has not been brought 
about by methods that can be justified either in sound econom- 
ics or in fair play. 

I ean not do better than to quote an excerpt from the state- 
ment of Secretary Hoover, made before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce during the hearings on my reso- 
lution. Speaking of the restrictive methods employed, he said: 


The object of these controls is universally asserted to be to stabilize 
prices to both producers and consumers at fair rates, and we would 
probably not be considering the question to-day if alt these combi- 
nations had been content with fair returns, no matter how much 
we might object to them in principle. Our dominant desire has been 
to ge* along with our neighbors without engaging in the slightest 
friction, and we would bear a great deal to avoid involving our Gov- 
ernment in such bickerings of trade. But when we see prices sud- 
denly boosted above what even the spokesmen of the monopolies have 
announced to be “fair” by an additional amount which, if continued, 
would cost our consumers nearly a billion per annum, we may well 
conclude that either these monopolies possess that inherent quality 
of all monopolies—never to be content with reasonable returns—or that 
we are having vigorous trade war made upon us. In any event we 
can well question whether the nation is safe in depending upon such 
assurance. of fair treatment. In any conception of this situation 
the time bas arrived when we must take stock of our present status 
and future prospects and determine what policies we should adopt in 
national defense. 

Since this question was raised we have been abruptly reminded that 
each nation must make its own economic policies and that we have no 
right even to protest. I do not wish to argue this question on any 
theoretical ground, but I may observe that sound economic and public 
relations, whether between individuals or governments, can only exist 
where both producer and consumer hold their demands within that 
area of consideration which makes for their mutual prosperity, not for 
mutual destruction. 
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In the end, instead of disturbing relations, an inquiry such as 
this will eventually make for better international feeling be- 
cause already this inquiry has caused the British public as 
well as our own to understand this matter more clearly, and 
a better understanding among fair-minded men always makes 
for better relations, international as well as personal. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. AYRBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Biack]. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I feel more satisfied with the situation in 
the House this morning than I have felt during the last three 
or four days. I wondered when anybody on the Republican 
side was coming to the defense of the administration. Day 
after day we have been hearing tariff and protection speeches 
on the Republican side of the House merely for the purpose 
of having something to talk about over there when the Demo- 
erats on this side of the House were properly criticizing the 
administration and the party activities of the party in con- 
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trol. Of course, I was not surprised at the majority leader 
coming in this morning and making a defense of Hoover's 


activities on rubber, but I realize that the majority leader of 
the House is too fair a man to be unfair in this crisis, because 
he, himself, by his very talk this morning must have con 
vinced you of the weakness of the activities of Mr. Hoover 
on rubber. 

Now, what is the situation? Hoover is now trying to take 
credit for the reduction in the price of crude rubber. He 
took credit last Saturday before our special committee, and 
to-day, again the price of rubber has gone up. That the 
trouble with the Republican Party. It can not realize that 
everything will not stand still because its President stands 
still. As long as Coolidge stands just where he is and does 
not make a move, then all the laws of creation ought: to 
stand still. Rubber should not go up or down; nothing should 
go up or down; nothing should move forward or backward; 
but everything ought to just stand with Coolidge, and that is 
the trouble with the Republican Party. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. In about four minutes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Just for a word. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Sure. 

Mr. SPROUL of Ulinois. The only time this country ever 
stands still I have known about is when the Democratic Party 
is in power. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Well, I will show you in about 
two minutes just what the Democratic Party did to make this 
country move. They gave you the Federal reserve act. They 
gave you the greatest President you have had in the history 
of this country in modern times [applause]; and if you want 
a few more things named, I will see you afterwards in the 
cloak room and go over the maiter with you, but I am now 
talking to you about the rubber situation. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. ] 

If our friend Hoover wants credit for anything, let him 
get credit for spending $50,000 of his country’s money on an 
investigation into these monopolies a few years ago, when he 
gave you the same advice he gave the committee the other 
day—use old tires; do not buy new tires. He told American 
industry practically to stop making tires. Let the public use 
old tires, and yet he thinks, and you think, you are going to 
get the thanks of the industry for that advice. 

It is ridiculous for the majority leader to come out here and 
talk about the high price of rubber being the basic price for 
the rubber consumed in this country. The average price of 
rubber last year was 70 cents a pound. Very little rubber 
was bought in this country at $1.10 a pound; and who were 
the speculators in rubber? Were the British manufacturers 
guilty of speculating in rubber? Some of them were, but the 
American manufacturers were the guilty ones. The American 
manufacturers who are never guilty in the eyes of the Repub- 
lican Party as long as they kick in their fine every four years 
for what they do to the people during a Republican administra- 
tion. 

Two rubber companies, at least, bought their year’s supply 
of rubber at 30 cents c pound and then sold it to the other 
companies at 45 cents a pound. They became speculators and 
one of them is now advertising « security issue of $10,000,000 
so they can buy more rubber. They are trying to sell that 
issue, based to a certain extent on propaganda issued by this 
wild committee we have sent out to the Malay Islands or 
somewhere else to learn a few things about monopolies. They 
do not have to go that.far and they all know it. Hoover said 
something the other day to the effect that we do not buy 
rubber far ahead because of the bank credits involved. I 
understand rubber is purchased as a ©. O. D. proposition and 
you pay on delivery, or at least within 30 or 60 days. 


is 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 
Mr. AYRDPS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 


more minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. If you want to do something 
about this rubber situation for the future of that industry, a 
thing that the rubber-ttre crowd will thank you for—and you 
have not done them any good now. The rubber-tire crowd does 
not thank the Republicans for anything because you have 
ruined their attempt to get high prices merely because I caught 
on to what you were doing and said something about it on 
the floor here. Otherwise the rubber-tire crowd would have 
gotten away with it, and now you have hurt them more than 
you have helped them. 

If you want to get on a friendly basis with the rubber-tire 
trade, let me tell you what to do. Get your committee together, 
Mr. Majority Leader, and subpena the men from New York 
who ure forming two rubber exchanges in order to create an 
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artificial monopoly In crude rubber, in order to run rubber up 
some day to perhaps $5 a pound and take rubber out of the 
market and throw it into the warehouses for the purpose of 
using it in the gambling game. There are new commodity 
exchanges being organized. The speculators of the country are 
realizing how much money they can make out of the necessi- 
ties of the people, and rubber is the latest victim, and if the 
Republican Party does not want to stand still and wants to 
emulate our policy about speculators and our policy about food 
control, go up to New York and bring these speculators down 
here and find out what they have in mind. Then, Mr. Major- 
ity Leader, you will not have to send your men on the floor to 
make speeches ubout a tariff issue that does not exist except 
in your need to forget the administration for the time being. 
{Applause. ] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, there appeared in the 
press this morning, as well as in the Recorp, an account of a 
speech made in the Senate yesterday referring to the profiteer- 
ing in coal in the city of Washington. That profiteering, ad- 
mitting it to be true, in view of the high authority under which 
the statement was made, is as nothing compared with the 
profiteering that has been going on indefinitely by the State of 
Pennsylvania, which the gentleman to whom I refer so ably 
represents. 

The State of Pennsylvania is the greatest profiteer in the 
coal industry that I have been able to run across in my experi- 
ence of following the coal subject for several years. 

A Member of the House yesterday from Pennsylvania also 
referred to the Pennsylvania situation, wherein he said: 

It is not within the realm of legislation, at least Federal legislation, 
to cure this condition. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania intimates that Federal 
legislation is not the cure for the coal situation as we see it 
to-day. 

I envy, Mr. Chairman, any member of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania at this special session. I almost wish I 
were a member of that distinguished body. I would like noth- 
ing better than to advocate in the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
legislation which I think starts at the bottom of the coal 
trouble as we are facing it, and I would endeavor by legisla- 
tion there to help correct some of the profiteering that the State 
of Pennsylvania itself is responsible for. Yesterday, according 
to the press, several bills were killed in the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania starting at the wrong end. They were rightly 
killed, but why does not some member of that legislature have 
the nerve to advocate legislation which will help cure the situa- 
tion? 

Kverybody says—and it has been said time and again on 
this floor—that the troubles begin with the State of Pennsyl- 
vania Now, what are some of the things that that State can 
do by legislation? It can repeal the export tax that is placed 
on coal, at an expense of from seven to nine million dollars to 
the users of anthracite coal outside of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. In other words, every ton of coal going into inter- 
state commerce is paying a direct subsidy into the treasury 
of the State of Pennsylvania and therefore adding that amount 
to the cost of fuel to the consumer. If that is not profiteering 
at the expense of other citizens by the great Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, I do not know what is. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman tell us how much that 
export tax is? 

Mr. TREADWAY. One and one-half per cent on the value 
of the coal put into interstate commerce. 

Mr. ROMJUB. Is not the tax on the same principle as the 
tariff law? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, you Democratic gentlemen continu- 
ally talk about the tariff law and are trying to create propa- 
ganda. We will take care of the tariff when the time comes. 
The gentleman ought to know the difference between an export 
tax on anthracite coal and the principles of the tariff law. 
I have no objection to any gentleman interrupting me with a 
fair question; but when the gentleman wants to butt in with 
Democratic propaganda on the tariff, I wish he would reserve 
his inquiries. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What about the $100,000,000 in wages that 
the poor coal miners have lost because of the mandate to 
stay idle? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I was just going to touch on another fea- 
ture which will answer the gentleman's question. There is an- 
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other law where the State 


JANUARY 2] 


of Pennsylvania is supporting 
profiteering. I refer to the miners’ license law. That lay 
provides that nine men who are themselves members of the 
union must pass on the qualifications of every man desiring to 
be a licensed miner. Can you think of anything more ridicy 
lous than a law that places in the hands of nine prejudiced 
men that power? In other words, a board composed of the 
union says to every miner that wants to work in the mines of 
Pennsylvania, ““ You must belong to our union or you can not 
mine coal in the State of Pennsylvania.” These two laws to- 
gether mean more to the coal-consuming people of this coun. 
try than any other two laws on the statute books in Pennsy!- 
vania or any other State. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Has the question ever been tested as to the 
right of the State of Pennsylvania to levy this tax? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The export tax on coal has been passed 
upon by the Supreme Court, and I understand it has been held 
to be constitutional. The question submitted to the Supreme 
Court was not on the basis of this question alone, but as to 
whether or not it was fair to tax anthracite coal and not bitu- 
minous, and that point was upheld by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I was interested to know because they held 
in a similar case in Oklahoma and Kansas that we could not 
stop the sale of gas, although it was not a tax at all. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It has been upheld as to the constitu- 
tionality, for which I am sorry and so ts everyone else. That 
does not make it just or equitable, and it is a blot on the fair 
name of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. What is the annual amount that the State 
of Pennsylvania receives through the imposition of this tax? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The last record I have was two years 
ago, when the treasurer reported something over $8,000,000. 
A moment ago I said that the tax actually put into the treas- 
ury of Pennsylvania from seven to nine millions. I thought 
I was fair in striking an average. 

Now, let me call attention further to the fact that the tax 
is 1% per cent on the value of the coal ready for the market. Of 
course, the gross overhead is the basis of the price fixed by 
abyone having stock for sale. That is a business proposition. 
In other words, the total cost is what goes to make up the 
price at which the percentage of profit is fixed. Therefore 
when you add that cost or tax to other costs of the coal, of 
course, everybody gets a profit down the line, until it reaches 
the consumer. Therefore I say that the State of Pennsylvania 
is profiteering beyond all right. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is there any other tax levied by the State 
of Pennsylvania on the production of coal? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, that is a plenty; it produces nearly 
$9,000,000. But I am going to refer to another tax, not levied 
by the State, but where the State is indirectly responsible. I 
claim that the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania to-day 
can do more to stop this iniquity to which I am referring than 
we can ever do here. 

I refer to the royalties paid for a lease of coal land. Now, 
you may be interested in some figures I have—— 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman give way for one 
question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Just for one question. I hope the gen- 
tleman, before he takes his seat, will tell us what he thinks: we 
can do. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. So that something can be done. There 
are so many who want something done. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am referring now to what the State of 
Pennsylvania can do. That is the beginning point. We all 
admit there should be cooperation. There is an intrastate and 
there is an interstate relationship. We get the interstate end 
of it, but the beginning is intrastate through the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The gentleman will agree to that. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I hope the gentleman will have enough 
time to come to a point where we may end this thing before 
he takes his seat. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I want to continue on the iniquity per- 
formed by the State of Pennsylvania before touching upon the 
royalties. Let me say that the Members of this Congress re- 


ceive resolutions from legislatures asking that we do certain 
things. Now, I say that by the same analogy we have the 
right to pass resolutions here urging and praying the State of 
Pennsylvania to legislate. I have prepared such a resolution, 
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and I would be glad to introduce it if worth while. I think | 
we should pray the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania 
to act on these two important questions within the State and 
the third one upon which I am about to touch. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Is there a tariff on foreign coal 
now, I would like to ask the gentleman, which in an emer- 
ney might be withheld to help the situation? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Not a particle, because there is no such 
hing; there is no tariff on coal. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That is my understanding, but there 
was a good deal of talk here about it, and I wanted the gentle- 
man to clear it up. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is my understanding also. I agree 
fully with the gentleman from Maryland. Let me speak of the 
third iniquity. It is not directly chargeable to the State of 
Pennsylvania, but it is chargeable within the State of Penn- 
evyivania. The Coal Commission in its very able report referred 
to the royalty situation as follows: 


v2 


The high royalties of the Girard Estate therefore suggests the profit 
that inures to the more fortunate operating companies simply in their 
eapacity as landowners; for where the land is held in fee the mining 
companies’ costs are lower by the difference between the depletion 
charge and what they would pay as royalty if they were lessees, and 
there is the possibility of that much higher margin. 

Royalties thus became a contributing cause of premium coal, and a 
charitable institution in Vhiladelphia became unwittingly the beneficiary 
of the distress of the poor in other cities. 


That is from the fact finding commission's report. 

Now, I have here a letter from the board of directors of the 
City Trusts of Philadelphia signed by the general manager. 
It says that under the present royalty contract in 1914 the 
Girard trust of the city of Philadelphia received $999,881 of 
royalty for 1,902,943 tons of coal, 52 cents per ton. Im 1925, 
under the same identical contract, 11 years later, it received 
$2,676,927.77 in royalties on 1,938,473 tons of coal. In other 
words, it received $1.38 per ton in 1925 as against 52 cents in 
1914. The Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania can very 
well take up this kind of profiteering directly within its own 
boundaries. And so to my mind in a brief way that is the 
intrastate feature of the situation. Now I would like to answer 
the inquiry of the gentleman from New York as to what we can 
do. We can follow the advice of the President of the United 
States and his repeated request for legislation. We can follow 
the suggestions of John Hays Hammond, wherein he, too, advo- 
cates Federal legislation. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson] a few mo- 
ments ago referred to the rubber situation and hearings which 
have already been had. There is no more opportune time, 
Members of this House, for hearings on the subject of coal 
than the present, following the advice and requests of the 
President of the United States. Now what were those 
requests? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman give way for a 
brief question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. As to the question of legislation. Is 
the gentleman aware whether the Department of Commerce or 
the Department of Justice have framed or contemplate the 
framing of any legislation to carry this legislation into effect? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. I yield the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I thank the gentleman. I will say to 
the gentleman that there are ample brains in this House to 
frame that legislation. I would be only too glad to join 
him and other gentlemen interested in this subject In an 
appearance before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce with suggestions and leave the framing of the 
legislation to that very able committee. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman is well aware that 
my views rather coincide with his general views on this 
subject, and I will be very glad to accompany the gentleman 
in an appearance before that committee to see if we can not 
secure some relief. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BLACK of Ney York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. One day last week I had a 
little talk with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Waty- 
WRIGHT], and I suggested to him that Democrats and Re- 
publicans who had bills before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce concerning coal and those who were 
interested in the matter should join in a petition to the chair- 
man of the committee—— 
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Mr. TREADWAY. I did not yield for a speech unless the 
gentieman from Kansas desires to yield time to his colleagu 
Mr. BLACK of New York. Now the gentleman from Ma 
chusetts, I understand, is asking the chairman of the 
mittee to give a hearing along the same lines we wanted 

b 


I wonder if the gentleman from Massachusetts has en any 
| more successful than we have been in getting something defi 
| nite from the chairman of the committee about the hearings 
| Mr. TREADWAY. I will say in behalf of the chairman of 

the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce that he 
has shown a very creditable and willing intent to give us 
hearings. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. There is o one place in crea 


tion where you can get warm with good intentions, and that is 
not the United Stat 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY Yes 

Mr. SNELL. Has the gentleman a bill pending before the 
committee ? 


Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. I am glad that the gentleman from 


| New York has asked me that question. It must be a pretty 


poor bill or the gentleman could have digested its contents 
before this time. 

Mr. SNELL. My understanding is that that bill has been 
given consideration. The general subject is pretty well under 
stood. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I agree with the gentleman from New 
York. The subject is perfectly clear, both In the address of 
the President of the United States and in Mr. Hammond's in 
terview in this morning’s paper. That interview asks that we 
give prompt consideration to the recommendations of the fact 
finding commission. 

Now, what were those recommendations, briefly? First, they 
asked that there be established in the Department of Commerce 
a coal bureau that can make regulations under which people 
can deal in coal in interstate commerce. It is perfectly within 
our rights to do that: a licensing system. Then they ask that 
there be within the bureau of the Department of Commerce 
power given so that that board can secure definite and positive 
information and make it public. 

There is more to be gained, as the gentleman well knows, 
through publicity than any hidebound law. That is in their 
report. The first thing they recommend is legislation based 
upon this observation : 

Coal is quite as much a public necessity as gas or street-railway 
service or any other public service or commodity that bas been 
brought under public regulation. The guiding principle in such enter 
prises is no longer maximum profit to the owners but maximum service to 
the public. 


Also, the commission states: 


Banks and insurance companies are privately managed because we 
have found by experience that they can be managed more efficiently 
and economically on the principal of individual responsibility But, 
like railroads, they are required to report to a public authority, and 
they are subject to such regulation in the public interest as experience 
may show to be necessary and public opinion may from time to time 
approve. The guiding principle in such enterprise is no longer maxi 


mum profit to the owners but maximum service to the public. 
Further, there is this definite recommendation : 


The President of the United States should be authorized by act of 
Congress to declare that a national emergency exists whenever, through 
failure of the operators and the miners in the anthracite industry to 
agree upon the terms of employment or for any other reason, there is 
a suspension of mining operations, seriously interrupting the norma! 
supply of anthracite fuel in interstate commerce, and to take over the 
operation of the mines and the transportation, distribution, and may 
keting of the product, with full power to determine the wages to be 
paid to mine workers, the prices at which the coal shall be sold, and, 
subject to court review, the compensation to be pald to landowners and 
mine owners. 


Mr. SNELL. Then it is your idea to have something like 
| the Interstate Commerce Commission to deal with coal? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. The moment Pennsylvania acts, 
then from the State line the interstate power that we have 
here could do the rest; and that, to my mind, would very 
quickly solve the coal question. 

But I want to add this: No matter what we do here now, 
it will have no bearing on the present coal strike. That is 
beyond our legislation at this time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is a matter that I wanted to ask 
the gentleman about. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am not speaking from the standpoint 
of hoping to cure the present strike. We all concede that has 
' gotten beyond our power. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. But suppose that strike continues indefi- 
nitely. The inadequacy of the coal supply is because of the 
strike. Suppose that situation continues for two or three 
years. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The difficulty is partially solved, in a way, 
by the use of substitutes. It is fortunate that this strike has 
convinced the people of the Northern States who used anthra- 
cite that they are not absolutely dependent on the use of 
anthracite, whether they clear up this difficulty between the 
miners and operators or not. The miners and the operators 


are cutting their own throats. In the meantime, although we 
are suffering some discomfort, we can get along in the New 
england States. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes 

Mr. HUDSON. Is there not an exploitation of the people 


now by those who sell these substitutes? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. I was about to refer to that. 
There just much reason why the Federal Government 
should have some control over bituminous coal as over anthra- 
cite. Furthermore, if the gentleman will permit, during this 
period the cost of bituminous coal has increased practically $1 


is as 


a ton at the mines. What does that mean? Twelve million 
tons are used weekly. 

Mr. HUDSON. I paid $15 for it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. TREADWAY. Yes 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I could call attention to a part of the 
country where it is $20. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Here is a bill which I received this 
morning for coke. It shows what the market price is up in 
my country. Here is a coke bill, dated December 23, 1925— 
Christmas time—where coke is charged for at $15 a ton. Here 
is also one dated December 31—happy New Year for the buyer 
of substitutes at these prices—with bituminous billed at $17 
per ton. There is just as much necessity for regulating the 
bituminous-coal industry, because those who engage in it will 
be profiteers, just the same as those engaged in anthracite, if 
they get a strangle hold on us. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does not the gentleman believe that the time 
for legislation to affect the present situation has gone? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have taken the position so long in ad- 
vocating the enactment of legislation at the present time that I 
have gotten hoarse. The President has asked for it, and there 
is something subterraneous, something wrong, if we can not 
get at the bottom of this matter. Something surely is wrong. 
What ails Congress, and what ails the State of Pennsylvania, 
when everybody is asking for this legislation and it can not be 
secured? It has been asked for, I say, from the President 
down. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Can the gentleman give us what was 
the average price of bituminous coal and coke before this 
strike? 

Mr. TREADWAY. 
give coke away. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
coal? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Seven dollars. It never exceeded $8. It 
is apparent that to-day we are suffering from profiteering in 
bituminous almost as much as for years we have been suffering 
from profiteering in anthracite. The publicity asked for by the 
fact finding commission—and it is asked for and advised also 
by the President of the United States—is one of the cures for 
that evil, 

Mr. PEERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. PEERY. The gentleman spoke of buying bituminous 
coal at $17 a ton. Would the gentleman mind telling us where 
he paid that price? 

Mr. TREADWAY. In Massachusetts. I have not paid it 
yet, but that is what the man wants me to pay him. 

Mr. PEERY. Would the gentleman mind telling the House 
what the mine producer gets for that coal—what he gets out 
of it? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The average price at the mines, accord- 
ing to the latest statistics I have, is about $6.25 a ton for the 
best grades of bituminous. 

Mr. PEERY. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that in cer- 
tain sections bituminous coal is now being sold at the mine for 
less than the cost of production? 

Mr. TREADWAY, Well, we are not getting any benefit 
from it. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
chusetts has expired. 


Why, before the strike you could hardly 


How much did you pay for bituminous 


The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
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Mr. AYRES. 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes remaining 

Mr. AYRES. I yield the gentleman four additional minutes 

Mr. TREADWAY. I appreciate my friend's courtesy. | 
want to make a matter of record what the increase is simply 
by the added mine price of bituminous coal. At the present 
time statistics show there is an increase at the mines of $1 


JANUARY ?] 


Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re. 


per ton. There was mined during the week of January 9. 
1926, a total of 12,883,000 tons. With this increase of &} 
per ton the cost was raised by $12,883,000. The cost was 


raised at the mines; not back to the consumer, but at the 
mines. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. I am very much interested in the getitleman’s 
discussion. If I gather his solution of the problem, as far as 
the gentleman would go in the matter would be to give publicity 
to these things? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Let me interrupt the gentleman. I would 
go just as far as we can under the Constitution, and if the 
gentleman or any of our colleagues can figure that we can go 
further under the Constitution than to ask for publicity I am 
going with him. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAGON. I am with the gentleman. I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether he has any suggestions to make of any 
other system by which we could correct these matters? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, we could very readily legislate. 
If you can declare coal a public necessity, a publie utility, 
so that from the moment the miner puts his pick into the 
ground and pulls out the coal it is in interstate commerce uniil 
it reaches your bin, then we can legislate here for the whole 
subject matter. But as it stands to-day we must start, so far 
as interstate commerce is concerned, when the coal is put on 
the cars for transportation. Let me add what has appeared 
previously in my remarks, that out of a total aggregate of 
about 80,000,000 tons of anthracite which was mined before 
the strike less than 10 per cent of that is intrastate. 

The State of Pennsylvania does not consume 8,000,000 tons 
of its total mining; therefore, common sense itself must show 
us that the other 72,000,000 tons are mined purely for inter- 
state-commerce purposes. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. The gentleman was speaking about 
the retail price as referred to in the bill he has and also the 
amount it would cost at the mine. If there be any profiteering, 
is it not with the retailer? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman who sends me that Dill 
is not a profiteer. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. 
a profiteer. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The price I was quoting there is the 
going price in our section of the country to-day. The blame 
comes as much on the retailer, perhaps, as it does anywhere 
else, but all down the line there is need of a government:! 
policy, based upon publicity—let us say pitiless publicity. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. I want to say that in my district 
there are thousands of men in the bituminous field who are 
not on strike but are idle, and there are mines which have 
been idle for more than a year, so there can not be any com 
bination between what the gentleman would call the bitumi 
nous-coal operators, when you find men idle and both the opera 
tors and the men willing to work. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I can not take the time to answer the 
gentleman’s line of argument, but I do think there is an oppor 
tunity here for us to bring pressure on the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania to take up the question of Pennsylvania profiteering. 
Then we can take up the interstate proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for one additional minute. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I must be making a nonpartisan speech. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. . 

Mr. HOCH. I was interested in the gentleman’s statement 


I am not charging anybody with being 


about the Pennsylvania tax on coal going into interstate com- 
merce, and the gentleman suggested that might possibly be 
removed through the regulation of a bureau or commission. 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; that must be removed by the action 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. HOCH. If this bureau or commission could have any 
power, why can not Congress take some action and do some- 
thing about this? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Let us get the bureau started and see 
whether we can get at it in that way. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Let me state this fact to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts: That in the bituminous field in Illinois 
there are a number of large coal mines closed down, a great 


number of them, and the companies which own them are go- | 


ing into bankruptcy because they can not sell their product 
on the market at a profit. That being so, does the gentleman 
still think that the operators are the only profiteers? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I know that the bills of those who sell 
the coal show some one is profiteering. How do my constitu- 
ents know where the coal is coming from, whether it is from 
the fields of Illinois, West Virginia, or Pennsylvania? But 
they do know the price that is being asked of them, and they 
know that somebody is profiteering in the price that goes to 
them. It is preposterous to say there is no profiteering when 
the price of all substitutes has more than doubled in recent 
months. 

Mr. DENISON. I know that, too, but it is not the operators. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Under permission to extend my remarks 
I include resolutions suggested to the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania : 

Resolved, That the attention of the Legislature of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, now in special session, should be directed to certain outstand- 
ing features which materially add to the price of anthracite coal when 
being mined under normal conditions. 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States recognizes that the present law of the State of Pennsyl- 
vanla in regard to miners’ licenses permits a monopoly of employment 
in the mines, and therefore it urges that this statute be so amended as 
to permit of licenses being secured from officials of the State, who are 
jmpartial in the exercise of their duties. 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives recognizes that the so- 
called export tax of the State of Pennsylvania adds materially to the 
price of anthracite in interstate commerce and is a tax directly levied 
against residents of other States. It therefore urges the repeal of 
this law. 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives recognizes another ma- 
terial factor in the price of anthracite to consumers in other States is 
the system of royalties now in operation. It therefore urges the Legis- 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania to bring such influence to bear as 
may be just and proper, looking to the abrogation of the royalty con- 
tracts, whereby a very much larger sum is collected from the consumers 
of anthracite than was the Intention when these contracts of royalties 
were originally made. 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives recognizes that in any 
effort to reduce the cost of anthracite to consumers there must be coop- 
eration between the State of Pennsylvania and the Federal Government. 
It therefore urges that the legislature of the State wherein anthracite 
originates should so frame its laws that in cooperation with Federal 
legislation the cost to consumers may be proportionately reduced. 


Also, I insert copy of letter sent to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce : 


JANUARY 16, 1926. 
Hon. James 8. PARKER, 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: May I call the attention of yourself and your 
committee to the fact that the present is a very opportune time for 
hearings to be held upon the general subject of coal legislation? You 
have just been holding lengthy and important hearings upon the gen- 
eral subject of rubber production, with a view of having the publicity 
resulting therefrom effective in the rubber markets of the world. I 
have no doubt that other pressing matters are soon to engage the 
attention of your committee, but I venture to suggest, as a Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts and New England, that there can be nothing 
more pressing than some way out of the disconrfort to people in the 
Northern States from the lack of proper fuel during the next few 
months, 

I do not advocate Government interference in the existing strike. 
1 entirely agree that the President, under existing laws, is without 
authority to intercede. 

There are two outstanding reasons why I reassert the present is 
the opportune time for the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to take up this subject. 

The first reason is that it bas been clearly demonstrated that the 
two parties in dispute, namely, the operators and the miners, are in- 
capable of adjusting their differences without intervention of the 
public, in whose behalf Government institutions are conducted. The 





power that President Coolidge has twice asked for In messages to 
Congress should be placed in his hands promptly 

My second reason for stating that the present is the nrost opportune 
time for congressional hearings is that the Legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania is now in session at Harrisburg, having before it 
other matters for consideration, coal legislation 


, AmMonEZ 


In a colloquy on the floor on December 19 last. you and I agreed 
that a great deal of the difficulty of the situation was within the 
State of Px syivania. The very items wherein the State can make 
material corrections in the situation will ev idently not be given definite 
consideration so far as the messuge of Governor Pinchot to the levis 
lature discloses I refer to the mining license and the export tax 
The third correction that can come through Pennsylvania action 
is a voluntary abrogation on the part of the Girard trust of its roy 
alties. Let me give you these ficures: 

In 1914 the city of Philadelphia, trustee, re 
$999,881.09 upon 1,902,943 tons of coal. 
plus per ton, 


ived a royalty of 
or at the rate of 52 cents 


Under the same contract for 11 months of 1925 the city of Phila 
delphia, trustee, received $2,676,927.77 upon 1,988,473 tons of coal 
at the rate of $1.38 plus per ton 

If public opinion can be aroused for the benefit of the rubbe) 


sumer through hearings by your committee upon the subject 


or 


con 
ot ruober 
and accomplish any results, can not a similar public opinion be aroused 
by your committee which will bring direct resalts for the benefit of 
coal consumers? 

I therefore urge prompt hearings by your committee on the general 
subject maiter of coal as embodied in the recommendations of the 
President on December 6, 1923, and December 8, 1925. 

There is, of course, available the complete report of the Fact Finding 
Commissioa with its suggestions of legislation, and any information or 
facts that I may have compiled are at the disposal of the committee. 

If your committee desires to give attention to specific bills I suggest 
the two I have introduced—namely, H. R, 3979 and H. R. 8980. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN T. Treapway., 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has. again expired. All time has expired, and the 
Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PRINTING AND BINDING, NAVY D®PARTMENT 

For printing and binding for the Navy Department and the Naval 
Establishment executed at the Government Printing Office, $542,000, 
including not exceeding $85,000 for the Hydrographic Oflice, $27,000 
for drill books for sale to officers and men at cost of printing and 
paper, and $5,000 for the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Frexncu: Page 4, lines 15 and 16, strike 
out the clause reading ‘“ $27,000 for drill books for sale to officers and 
men at cost of printing and paper,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “ $27,000 for drill books for issue to officers and men.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, the only thing involved in 
the amendment is this: The amendment provides for the issue 
of drill books to officers and men instead of their sale. When 
the representative of the department was before our com- 
mittee explaining the item, it was his opinion, and he so ad- 
vised the committee, that the policy was to sell them to the 
officers and men. After the bill was printed, it was discovered 
that in this particular point he was mistaken. We do not 
care to change the policy of the department. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend 
ment offered by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PAY, MISCELLANEOUS 


For commissions and interest; transportation of funds; exchanze; 
for traveling expenses of civilian employees; for the expenses of the 
attendance of representatives of the Navy Department who may be 
designated as delegates from the United States to attend the meetings 
of the International Research Council or of its branches; for the ex 
penses for the attendance of representatives of the Navy Department 
who may be designated as delegates of the United States to attend 
the International Hydrographic Conference; actual expenses of officers 
while on shore patrol duty; hire of launches or other small boats in 
Asiatic waters; for cent of buildings and offices not in navy vards; 
expenses of courts-martial, incinding law and reference books, prison 
ers and prisons, and courts of inquiry, boards of inspection, examining 
boards, with clerks, and witnesses’ fees, and traveling expenses and 
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Mr. FRENCH. And of that number, 33,588 are largely em 
ployed in the care of the great naval establishments, bases, and 


stations along the coasts under the department. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I do not know that this is the proper time to 
raise the question; but have you information as to the number 
of automobiles, for instance, that are employed by the Navy? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, yes; we have that, and we shall read it. 

Mr. SPEAKS. What is the number? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio bas 
expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes more, and I beg to say I 
am glad the gentleman is directing the attention of the House 
to this item because it is important. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman will turn to the hearings 


>In 
rh 


| on pages S40 to 845, the gentleman will find the entire list of 


~w* 
cant e n of naval 4 t g stationery and recording; 
relig! oh newspapers and periodicals for the naval service; all 
l rtising for the Navy Dep tmen ind eaus except adver- 
ti recruits for the Bureau of Navigation); copying; ferriage; 
toll vts of suits; relief of vess in dist 3 of valuables 
fi ' j eck quaranti nses; reports, professional investiga- | 
tion mt of rt | instruction at home and abroad, including main- 
t } tuden and att 148 information from abroad and at 
i tt ) tion an l n t eof; all charges per- | 
t 1 Navy Department and 3 bureaus for ice for the cooling 
ter on shor t at naval hospital and not to 
) far t phone rentals and tolls, telegrams and cable 
ig for } d dom ind po ti box rentals; for 
r en for interned persons and prisoners of war under 
t tion of the Navy Department ic] ig funeral expenses 
ned persons or prisoners of war as may die while under 
isdictlon, and. for payment of claims for damages under naval 
toa yved July 11, 1919 ind other ssary and incidental ex 
ne n all, $1,550,000: Provided, That no part of this appropria 
tik hall avallable for the expense of any naval district unless 
{ nmandant thereof shall be also th ommandant of a navy yard, 
! it ott I tation, « naval operating ba Provided further, 
That t im to paid out of this appropriation, under the direc- 
tion t Secretary of the Navy, for clerical, inspection, and mes 
} ! e in navy yards and naval stations r the fiscal year 
en 30, 1927, shall not exceed $464,000 
Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a question. What is the necessity for 42,000-- civilian 
emp! es in the Navy Department? 
ir. FRENCH. The gentleman does not refer to the depart- 
ment, where we have about 2,500 employees? 
Mr. SPEAKS. No; I mean the Navy Department, which in- 
cludes all the naval activities under the Secretary of the Navy. 
Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman refers to the different yards 
and stations, and so forth, throughout the country? 
Mr. SPEAKS. Of course, I understood before asking the 
question they were probably employed in that manner. 
Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 


Mr. SPEAKS. Iave you gone into the subject 
vy for such a very large number of civilian 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; the committee 
tion. I would say to the gentleman 

Mr. SPEAKS. No; 
munication received from the Civil Service Commission in re- 
sponse to an inquiry of mine for a statement as to the number 
of civillan employees in the Army and the Navy, and I am 
sure you will all be surprised to learn that in the Army it is 
about 52,000 such employees and in the Navy slightly less. It 
is almost incomprehensible to a person who has fairly close 
contact with both services, and I am sure it will be beyond the 
understanding of Members of the House who give this subject 
only incidental attention to realize why there should be in the 
civil employ of the Army and the Navy almost 100,000 men 
and women. 

Mr. FRENCH. That subject is one that has had the atten- 
tion of the committee, and we have been striving for the last 
several years to pinch down the number of employees of the 
different yards and stations and offices of the Navy Depart- 
ment 
list of employees and 71,531 unclassified, or a 
That was only five years ago. We have been pinching down 
that number, until on September 30, 1925, we had 6,528 of classi- 
fied employees and 33.583 unclassified, or a total of 40,111, 
less than one-half the number employed in 1921. The number 
does seem large. 


of the neces- 
employees ? 


that 


sity 


looked into ques- 


Mr. SPEAKS. The number is large, if the gentleman will 
permit 

Mr. FRENCH. It is large; but if the gentleman will also 
make another comparison, the number we now have is not 
very far from the number employed in 1916, when there were 
35,265. We have a far greater Naval Wstablishment to-day 
than we had then, but we have less than 5,000 more employees 


of the types indicated by the gentleman. 

Mr. SPEAKS. My purpose in raising the question at this 
time was to ascertain whether the committee has given very 
thorough consideration to the subject. I am sure that, without 
explanation, the country will misunderstand conditions when 
they learn that to-day the Army and the Navy alone employ 
almost 100,000 civilians. 

Mr. FRENCH. Of course, the gentleman.will bear in mind 
that of the number to which he refers, 6,528 are in the classified 
civil service 

Mr. SPEAKS. I mean 
assigned to the Navy. 


in the aggregate there are 42,000 


;} no committee could have done better than 


automobiles assigned to the different stations throughout the 
Naval Hstablishment. We went into that question, too, with 
the greatest care, and it seemed to members of the committee 
that there must be maintained at the different stations some 
means of getting about the yards and stations such as an in 
dustrial plant would provide for responsible employees, and we 
are trying to look at the question from a strictly business 
standpoint. 

Mr. SPEAKS. The gentleman is thoroughly familiar with 
every detail of this bill, and I am sure in response to my ques 
tion the gentleman can state the number of automobiles. | 
could run it down, but with the assistance of the expert here 
it seems to me the gentleman ought to be able to state the 
number. 

Mr. FRENCH. The sum total would be a moment’s work to 
calculate, but as 1 cast my_.eyes down the column it looks like 
about 150. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
pieces of ground? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Perhaps they have too many pieces of ground. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to say that I commend the committee 
for its economy because I know that they are economical, and 
this subcommittee 


In the navy yards and stations and the 800 


| has done. 


I am basing my question upon a com- | 


Mr. SPEAKS. I have great respect for the opinion of my 
friend from Pennsylvania, but at the same time I do not feel 
that his observation settles the matter completely. 

Mr. FRENCH. I appreciate the remarks of the chairman of 
the legislutive committee. I want to say that the members of 
the subcommittee have been very diligent in trying to cut down 
expenses, and when it comes to the supply depots you will find 
that there is a very limited number under the control of the 
Navy, and these are maintained wherever it has been deemed 
wise to maintain them rather than to cut them down and con- 
centrate on larger supply bases. . 

Mr. SPFRAKS. I had no intention of precipitating such an 


| extended discussion, but I wanted to be assured that the com- 


mittee is making every effort to reduce naval expenses generally. 
Mr. FRENCH. A moment ago I pointed out that the civil 
employees, classified and unclassified, have been reduced within 


| about five years more than 50 per cent, and this should suggest 


For instance, in 1921 we had 10,031 under the classified | 
total of 81,562. | 


that we have had our eyes directed to the subject. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I want to bear personal testimony 
to the large number of naval appointees that have been dis- 
missed from the yards in this vicinity. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. There is something I would like to bring 
out that has not yet been alluded to—whether or not the 
unclassified employees are employed in the work of the differ- 
ent plants within the yards themselves? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; carpenters, mechanics, and others. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. And inasmuch as we do construct ships 
in these yards and we do practically all the repairing of the 
Navy in the yards, it is necessary to employ thousands of men 
for that purpose. 

Mr. FRENCH. Absolutely. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. They have been discharging these 
employees all of the time. 

Mr. FRENCH. That is true. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, and I ask unanimous consent to speak 
out of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHER. Mr. 


Nebraska asks 
Is there objection? 


Chairman, the floor leader 


of the House discussed the rubber situation, and the gentle- 
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man from New York also, and I desire, as a member of 

e committee having the rubber resolution under considera- 
tion, to be allowed to give the House a little information 
touching upon that matter. 

The New York Times carried a statement the day before 
vesterday giving Mr. Hoover's testimony before the committee. 
‘he remarks of the Secretary to the committee, apparently, 
and the remarks of the gentleman from Connecticut were based 

on the idea that the cost of rubber to the American people 

inted to the enormous sum of $700,000,000 last year. Mr. 
Hoover, in respect to a question by myself asking if the rub- 

men of America could not have protected themselves by 
contracts for rubber in advance, made this reply: That the 
ost of rubber consumed was $750,000,000, also basing his 
tatement on money saved to the American consumer, which 
reached $250,000,000 on the price dropping from 110 to 85. 

I wonder if the Secretary reads his own publications. I 
hold the Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce for Novem- 
ber last, and it gives the actual figures of the amount of rub- 
ber imported into this country in 1925 and the price for the 11 
months of 1925, and the entire amount of rubber imported was 
798,000,000 pounds. The entire cost was $364,649,144 and not 
°750,000,000 and not $700,000,000, but on the contrary the cost 
of rubber to the rubber manufacturers of America was only 

mething over one-half of seven hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. 

As to the American price of rubber, I asked every rubber 
manufacturer who appeared before the committee to inform 
the House and the country what was the average price they 
paid for rubber last year that warranted the advance in the 
price of tires 100 per cent. I could not get a single statement 
of that important fact. But take the November report of the 
Department of Foreign Commerce, page 50, and we find there 
were 798,000,000 pounds imported in 11 months in 1925 which 
cost $364,000,000, so that the average cost was not 76 cents, it 
was not $1, it was not a dollar and ten cents, as vari- 
ously stated to the committee, but was less than 50 cents. 
In November the price of rubber to the manufacturers of 
this country, as shown on page 91 of Report of Foreign Com- 
merce, was not $1, it was not &6 cents, but 66 cents 
a pound. That is one thing you will not find in the hearings; 
although I asked bureau representatives and manufacturers, 
they would not, or could not give it. 

But there is one thing demonstrated, and that under the 
cloak and pretense of all this enormous price which they have 
never paid, they charged the American consumer at least $3 
for every $1 they had to pay in the increased price of rubber. 
It was demonstrated to my satisfaction at least that the in- 
vestigation should have been of the American robber rather 
than of English rubber. The English rubber dealers ad- 
vanced the price of rubber from 35 cents to 50 and 60 cents a 
pound to the American manufacturer, but the tire maker and 
dealers have advanced the price of standard tires 100 per cent 
to the American consumer. Why should we not investigate 
the real profiteers to protect the American consumer? I asked 
that question of the secretary, and the answer was that the 
public usually protects itself. My answer to that remark was, 
if he can. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I ask that the gentleman have two ad- 
ditional minutes in order to ask a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I would ask for one minute 
to stretch this rubber question a little further-——— 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I ask that the time be extended 
five minutes, as the gentleman from Connecticut wants a 
minute, 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What proportion does the cost of the 
rubber tire bear to the entire cost? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is a question which I was 
unable to determine accurately, or at least get a statement 
which I considered was accurate. I got a statement from Mr. 
Sebring, the manufacturer you know at Akron, that whereas 
the cost of the rubber in the so-called hard tire, old fashioned, 
was 25 per cent of the cost, that because of the additional 
amount of rubber now used in a balloon tire of like size there 
is an additional cost of manufacture, that now the cost of the 
rubber was 60 per cent of the cost of a balloon tire, and when 
Mr. Firestone came upon the witness stand I asked him di- 
rectly, What does a 33 by 6 balloon tire of standard quality 
cost to manufacture at this time, he said that that was private 
trade information, and he did not want to give it. Then later 
I asked him the same question that had been put to Mr. 
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Sebring, and he said he thought Sebring’s estimate was a fair 


statement. It will appear in the hearings. He said, after be- 


ing asked two or three times, that it was a fair statement. 


So with 10 pounds of rubber in a tire costing $6, it would cost 


the tire manufacturer $10 to produce the tire. A 33 by 6 bal- 


loon tire is sold to the public at $54 on the market to-day. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I wondered if the gentleman took 
into consideration the fact that there was an increase in the 
value of the pound sterling that had anything to do with the 


price because they are paid for in English money? 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think the price of rubber, lil 


. 
nt 


everything else entering into international trade, is governed 


by supply and demand, which determines the price. The Brit 
ish have attempted to control the price by a ce 
and do control it to a certain extent, but there is anothe net 
we are confronted with—in the last three years the incre 

in the consumption of rubber has been 100 per cent, The visible 
supply has been reduced from 300,000 tons to 100,000 tons, so 
with only one-third as much rubber in sight and the enormous 
demand in this country it has advanced from 35 cents to 50 
cents, as shown in the foreign commerce report. This could 
be expected under such conditions, but the trouble is that 
under the cloak of this British monopoly American tire makers 
have advanced the price of tires 100 per cent to the American 
consumers. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute out of order in reference to this rul 
ber question 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, I desire to make a brief statement. 
Members of the subcommittee having charge of the naval ap- 
propriation bill have been as generous, it seems to me, as they 


‘riain extent 


could have been. We have been on this subject under general 


debate for three or four days. I do not know of one Member 
of this House on either side who has asked for time who did 
not get it, either from me or from the gentleman from Kan- 
sas. However, I do not think it would be fair after having 
omitted to object to my friend from Nebraska bringing in 
outside matters that I should object to the gentleman from 
Connecticut, the floor leader on this side, but in the future I 
desire to ask Members to support the committee in preventing 
the bringing in of outside matters, and I shall feel compelled 
to object hereafter. I withdraw objection to the gentleman 
from Connecticut speaking at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute out of order. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. Frexcn] in charge of the bill Is entirely correct In what 
he says and I apologize for taking even one minute out of or- 
der. I simply wish to say in this one minute that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is considering 
the British monopoly referred to by the gentleman and not 
domestic manufacture. So far as the figures given in my 
earlier remarks are concerned they are not the average for 
the year, and if the gentleman will do me the honor to look 
at my remarks when they appear in the Recorp he will see 
that I gave the figures by months—that is, the average for each 
month. The averages given are correct; but I did not at 
tempt to give a yearly average. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana moves to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I make this 
pro forma amendment for the purpose of asking the chatr- 
man of the subcommittee a question. He assigned a reason 
for the number of civilian employees in the Navy Department, 
but he did not assign any reason for the continuation of the 
operations in-naval stations. May I ask him whether that sub- 
ject was ever considered? From my own thought on the sub- 
ject and what has been told me by men who have given the 
Naval Establishment considerable study there is not the 
slightest reason for the continuance of these stations. I un 
derstand that in view of recruiting officers—of which we 
have certainly a sufficient number—there is no reason in 
the world for continuing the operations of these naval train- 
ing stations. The recruiting officers point out all the advan 
tages that come from joining the Navy, and the ship acts as a 
training school. Will the gentleman from Idaho favor us with 
the knowledge I know he has on the subject? I will be glad te 
be enlightened if I happen to be under an erroneous impression, 
but at present it appears to me that these stations are totally 
unnecessary. 
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Mr. FRENCO. The committee went into the question of 
training stations very carefully. We have four naval training 
stations, one at Newport, one at Hampton Roads, one on the 
Great Lakes, and one at San Diego, Calif. 

rhe coming year will witness a very large turnover in the 


\ 


Navy on account of the fact that it will be four years removed 


from the year 1923. In other words, the four-year period 


removes us from the year following the expiration of the war. 
Naturally there will be a large expiration of enlistments in 
that year; there will be an unusually large number, approxi- 
mating 24,000, as I recall. That is a number considered to be 
larger than the normal turnover in the Navy. It will then be 
necessury for us to provide for the training of men who wish 
to enter the Naval Establishment other than by reenlistment. 
It will put a burden larger than usual upon the four differ- 
ent plants. I think it will probably be physically possible to 


train all of them in three plants. 

The committee considered the question of what would be the 
cost of training them in any three of the stations instead of in 
the four, San Diego, where two-thirds of the fleet are at the 
present time, and the committee was surprised to find that the 
expense of maintaining any three in lieu of all four would be 
practically the same as maintaining all four. 

I think in a normal year the expense would not be more than 
$35,000 in addition to maintaining all four, and any three, 
other than at San Diego, as I said. This year it will possibly 
be $65,000, but there will be compensating advantages obtained 
by permitting the four to run instead of three, and I will tell 
you what they are, In the first place, when the enlisted man 
goes to a training station and finishes two months of training 
he is thought to be ready to receive his assignment to a ship 
or to some other place. At that time he wants to return home, 
and by having the four stations, as a rule, it is well within his 
allowance of pay or possible arrangements with his family to 
return home. After a few days’ visit he returns back to the 
station and may be given his assignment, and he goes into the 
Navy as a contented, happy man. On the other hand, if he 
does not have the opportunity of paying this visit home, he 
may become restless, and the result will be that you are going 


to meet a greater trouble from the standpoint of desertions 
later on. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Idaho 


has expired. 


Mr. FRENCH. May I have two minutes more? 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 


mous consent to proceed for two minutes more. 
tion % 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman will follow closely the hear- 
ings as we developed them, he will find that for several years 
the number of desertions has been growing less and less con- 
stant) In part it is because of this policy that has been fol- 
lowed, in my judgment. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The trouble is that the train- 
ing station is totally unnecessary, because the vessel is nat- 
urally the proper place for the training of the recruits. 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, the gentleman not accurate, and I 
will tell him why. The preliminary detention at the training 
stations is for two purposes. In the first place, these training 
stations are filled with young men who must be given several 
weeks of physical observation. They must be kept in a sort 
of quarantine pending disclosures as to whether or not there is 
any rensen physically that would bar them from the Navy. 

Again, there are a good many things taught in these naval 
training stations that are essential for the enlisted men to 
before assignment to their work upon shipboard, and the 


Is there objec- 


is 


know | 
school is a means of familiarizing the men with the work to 
which they will be assigned. Again, the men are fairly near 
home. Many will visit home after two months’ training. This 
opportunity alone contributes, I think, to the great well-being 
of the Naval Establishment by helping the new men to be 
inducted into the service gradually. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 


ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
TEMPORARY GOVERNMENT FOR WEST INDIAN ISLANDS 


For expenses incident to the occupation of the Virgin Islands and 
to the execution of the provisions of the act providing a temporary 
government for the West Indian Islands acquired by the United States 
from Denmark, and for other purposes, approved March 8, 1917, to be 
applied under the direction of the President, $280,000, plus so much 
of $20,000 additional as may equal the sum of revenue collected and 
paid into the treasuries of said islands in excess of $280,000. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hupson: Page 7, line 7, after the figures 
** $280,000,” insert “ Provided, That no person owing allegiance to any 
country other than the United States of America shall be eligible to 
hold office as a member of the Colonial Councils of the Virgin Islands 
of the United States nor to hold any public office under the Govern 
ment of the said islands.” 

Mr. FRENCH. 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
point or order on the amendment. 

Mr. FRENCH. I would like to hear from the gentleman who 
proposes the amendment. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the commit- 
tee, for a number of years the bill has carried that identical 
provision. I think the bill that passed in 1921 was, perhaps, 
the last one, but somehow it has inadvertently been left out. 
There are people in the Virgin Islands who were given the 
opportunity of retaining their allegiance to the Danish Goy 
ernment; they are there, and at the present time some of those 
people are members of the council of the islands and are re- 
ceiving their pay as councilmen from the Government of the 
United States which, it seems to me, is improper. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, the item, I think, is subject 
to a point of order. It was not brought before the committee 
at the time we were holding hearings. I hesitate to make the 
point of order, because there are members of the legislative 
committee here. The proposed amendment was brought to my 
attention by the gentleman from Michigan after the bill was 
reported. I recognize that under the terms of the treaty we ex- 
tended certain privileges to people who were inhabitants of the 
islands prior to the time we acquired them. I wonder whether 
the gentleman knows of any reason why the matter should 
be acted upon at this time or whether it possibly ought not to 
be the subject of consideration by the legislative committee? 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I might say, in reply to the 
gentleman from Idaho, the chairman of the committee, that 
it was not called to my attention during the hearings on the 
bill; it has just been brought to my attention by a member of 
the council, and I hope the gentleman will not make the point 
of order, because it has been in the other appropriation bills. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think it has not been in the appropriation 
bill since the bill has been reported from the Appropriations 
Committee. It probably was in the bill, as the gentieman 
stated, some years ago when the bill came from the legislative 
committee, that committee at the time exercising a liberal 
policy in carrying legislation in appropriation bills. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, may I offer a substitute for 
this amendment which will, perhaps, take care of the point 
of order? . 

The CHAIRMAN. If the amendment is not in order, a sub- 
stitute for it is not in order. The amendment is simply re- 
jected as not being in order. 

Mr. HUDSON. I withdraw the amendment and offer a sub 
stitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order against the original 
amendment is sustained. The gentleman from Michigan offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


JANUARY 2] 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 


from Idaho reserves a 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hupson: Page 7, line 7, after the figures 
“ $280,000," insert; “Provided, No part of the $280,000 be paid to any- 
one holding office In the Colonial Council of the Virgin Islands or other 
public office under the government of said islands who owes allegiance 
to any.country other than the United States of America.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the Chair being in doubt, the 
committee divided, and there were—ayes 27, noes 12. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SALARIES, OFFICE OF NAVAL RECORDS AND LIBRARY 


Salaries, Navy Department: For personal services in the District of 
Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, including 
employees engaged in the collection or copying and classification, with 
a view to publication, of the naval records of the war with the Central 
Powers of Europe, $40,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on page §, in line 15, I move 
to strike out the words “ Navy Department.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


| 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 8, line 15, strike out the 


words “ Navy Department.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the fact that there is a discrepancy be- 
tween the provisions of law requiring discharge of minors in 
the naval service and those in the Army service that ought to 
be rectified in this bill. In the naval service the law requires 

Navy Department to discharge a minor who has enlisted 
thout the knowledge and consent of his parents if within 
GO days they ask for his discharge. You will remember that in 
the last Army bill our friend from Kansas |Mr. ANTHONY] 
very kindly consented to an amendment that increased the time 
within which parents could apply for a discharge ef their son 
from 60 days to 6 months after enlistment, because sometimes 
minor runs off from home and it is six months before his 
parents can find out where he is. He gets on a ship, and the 
<hip goes to China, for instance, and they never hear from him 
for several months. We ought to allow parents six months 
both in the Army service and in the Navy within which to have 
their minor son discharged. It ought to be six months in the 
Navy as well as in the Army, because it takes longer to locate 
them in the Navy than it does in the Army. 

Now, another thing. The Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
General Lejeune, holds that this does not apply to the Marine 
Corps. You know they are as technical as they can be, these 
Army and Navy officers; they are cold-blooded. They want 
you to set forth these authorizations in the law specifically 
before they will grant discharges. He says that although it is 
in the naval bill he does not consider it applies to the Marine 
Corps. In my district a young boy ran away from home and 
went into the Marine Corps. It took several months for his 
father to locate him. I tried my best to get General Lejeune 
to discharge him and send him home, but before he would do it 
he required me to get about 17 different kinds of affidavits, and 
this boy, John McInnish, was discharged only yesterday. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I yield. 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman does not think the amendment 
ought to be offered at this point? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; because it is not applicable here, but 
vo doubt the item to which it is applicable will come up to- 
morrow. I wanted to discuss it now so that we may reach 
an agreement on it. My friends from Texas have been very 
active with me in this matter, Representative CONNALLY, 
Representative Jones, and some others. We have been work- 
ing together several years on this proposition of getting a 
proper law for the discharge of minors. We are going to act 
together, and present a proper amendment and bring it to the 
distinguished gentlemen who run the bill, and we are hopeful 
that, just like the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY], who 
runs the Army bill, in the interest of the mothers and fathers 
all over the country, whose minor sons run away from. home 
and join the Army and the Navy, these gentlemen will agree 
to the amendment and make the law uniform in both services— 
the Army and the Navy—and also make it apply to the Marine 
Corps in the Navy as well as to the Navy. We will submit 
that amendment to the gentlemen and we hope to-morrow at the 
proper time they will agree to such an amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS. In case they are discharged then, they are 
discharged with a bad conduct discharge? 

Mr. BLANTON. No, sir. 

Mr. STEPHENS. It has been that way in the past. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; we provided in the Army bill that they 
should give them an honorable discharge and pay their way 
home. With reference to this boy that I finally got General 
Lejeune to discharge, they discharged him at New Orleans and 
that poor farmer who needed his boy at home because he had 
lost his wife and had some little children to take care of— 
that poor farmer who was in almost a destitute situation, 
had to go to his friends and raise $35 and send that amount to 
New Orleans to pay that boy's fare back home to Texas, be- 
cause General Lejeune held that he did not have authority 
under the law to pay his way back home because he claimed 
the law we passed did not apply to the Marine Corps. So let 
us make it applicable to the Marine Corps and make the law 
uniform both in the Army and the Navy and allow parents six 
months within which to make this application for discharge. 

Mr. COYLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly, if I have the time. 

Mr. COYLE. My qnestion is whether there was any under- 
lying cause back of the refusal other than the minority of the 
young man. Was there any charge against him? 
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Mr. BLANTON. Not a thing. I could not get him out on t) 
qu ion of age, because General Lejeune held this provision did 
not apply to the Marine Corps. I got him out on the question 
of dependency. The parent was absolutely dependent on the 


boy, and upon that ground General Lejeune finally sent him 
home, but he would not consider discharging him on the age 
question, because he said the law was not applicable to the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. May I make the observation that the object 
of the remarks of the gentleman would not be in order at this 
point in the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; my amendment was a pro forma 
one, made so that I might discuss this question now. We will 
present the amendment to the gentleman to-night, hoping that 
he will agree to it to-morrow. 

Mr. FRENCI Then I shall defer making any observations 
until we shall reach the amendment when it shall be offered: 
and, of course, members of the committee will be glad to con 
sider the matter when it shall be brought to their attention 
I also wonder if members who are interested in the subject 
would not prefer to delay discussing it until we reach the 
amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I do not want to take but two or three 
minutes’ time, but the matter has been brought to the atten 
ion of the House and I have such a concrete case on it I want 
to take two or three minutes to discuss this particular sub 
ject. 

It is not my purpose to criticize the Navy Department, but 
I do want to invite attention to the construction placed upon 
this law by the War Department. 

You will remember that under the act of June 7, 1924, we 
provided that wherever a minor should enlist under 21 years 
of age without the consent of the parent, if application were 
made within 60 days thereafter the minor should be discharged 
from the Army. We found that was not properly interpreted 
by the War Department, and it was thought that was not a 
sufficient length of time. So in the next Army appropriation 
bill, which was approved on February 12, 1925, we did two 
more things: We extended the time to six months, and we pro 
vided for the written consent of the parent, so there would be 
no question about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And we made it permanent law. 

Mr. HASTINGS. We made it permanent law, as the gentle- 
man from Texas suggests. 

Now, I have this kind of case in my hand, which I do not 
intend to take up your time to read; but a young man by the 
name of Box in my home county and in my neighborhood was 
18 years of age in November, 1924. In February of 1925, and 
before the new law containing the six months’ provision had 
gone into effect, because it was prospective and did not go 
into effect until July 1, 1925, this boy was sent over to a 
remote section of the county to do some work for a widowed 
sister, as I now recall. His parents thought he was over there. 
He took a notion while he was over there that he would run 
off and join the Army, and did so without the knowledge or 
consent of his parents. 

Within 30 days after the parents found it out, according to 
this testimony, they came into my office and we prepared the 
necessary affidavits and they were signed by reputable neigh 
bors there aitesting as to the age of this boy. We sent them 
up here to get him discharged, but the department held that 
the application had not been made within 60 days from the 
time the boy, without the knowledge or consent of the parent, 
joined the Army, although it was within 60 days from the time 
the parents found it out. Then they held the next law was 
not applicable because it was prospective and did not go into 
operation until July 1, 1925. 

Now, I claim that is too narrow a construction. It was not 
the construction this Congress intended should be placed upen 
the Army act. I am inviting attention to it here because the 
subject was brought up this afternoon and similar legislation, 
if not identical legislation, was placed wpen the naval appro- 
priation act, and as I understand, is now permanent law. If 
do not believe Members of Congress agree that such a narrow 
construction as this should be piaced upon the language of the 
act of 1924 or the act of 1925. If a parent in good faith 
makes the application within the proper time after the pareim 
finds out that his minor son has joined the Army or the Navy, 
I believe it was the intention of the Congress of the United 
States to afferd relief, and that upon that showing being made 
it was intended that the boy should be discharged either from 
the Army or the Navy. The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


BoureAU OF NAVIGATION 


TRANSPORTATION, BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 

ransportation and recruiting: For mileage and actual and necessary 
expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence as authorized by law to 
officer the Navy and Naval Reserve while traveling under orders, 
and olflicers performing travel by Government-owned vessels for which 
no transportation fare is charged shall only be entitled to reimburse- 
ment actual and necessary expenses incurred; for mileage, at 5 
cents per mile, to midshipmen entering the Naval Academy while pro 
ceeding from their homes to the Naval Academy for examination and 
appointment as midshipmen, and not more than $2,500 shall be avail- 
able for transportation of midshipmen, including reimbursement of 
traveling expenses, while traveling under orders after appointment as 
midshipmen; for actual traveling expenses of female nurses; for travel 
allowance or for transportation and subsistence as authorized by law 
of enlisted men upon discharge; transportation of enlisted men and 
apprentice amen and applicants for enlistment at home and abroad, 
with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in lieu thereof; trans 
portation to thelr homes, if residents of the United States, of enlisted 
men and apprentice seamen discharged on medical survey, with sub- 
ristence and transfers en route, or cash in Heu thereof; transportation 
of ck or insane enlisted men and apprentice seamen to hospitals, 
with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in Meu thereof; appre- 
hension and delivery of deserters and stragglers, and for railway 
guide and other expenses incident to transportation; . expenses of 
recruiting for the naval service; rent of rendezvous and expenses of 
maintaining the same; advertising for and obtaining men and appren- 
tice seamen; actual and necessary expenses in lieu of mileage to officers 
on duty with traveling recruiting parties; transportation of dependents 


of officers and enlisted men; in 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


all, $4,594,000, 


Amendment offered by Mr.. Jones: 
* $4,594,000," 


Page 11, line 3, after the figures 
insert the following: “Provided further, That hereafter 
upon the presentation of satisfactory evidence as to his age and upon 
application for discharge by his parent or guardian presented to the 
Secretary of the Navy within six months after the date of his enlist- 
ment, any man enlisted after July 1, 1926, in the naval service or 
Marine Corps under 21 years of who has enlisted without the 
written consent of his parent or guardian, if any, shall be discharged 
with the form of discharge certificate and the travel and other allow- 
ances to which his service after enlistment shall entitle him.” 


Mr. FRENCH and Mr. BRITTEN reserved points of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this is the identical provision 
placed in the Army bill last year and practically the same 
provision already in the naval bill adopted in 1924, except that 
in the naval bill there is a two-months’ provision instead of six 
months within which to make application for discharge. This 
also provides for traveling pay and allowances, which the naval 
bill at the present time does not include, but which is included 
in the Army law. I have copied the identical language of the 
naval and the Army bills, with these exceptions. 

I understood the same provision last year was going into 
the naval bill or I would have offered the amendment at that 
time. Gentlemen of the House, the reason why it is difficult 
to apply the law in the present naval bill is on account of the 
frequent trouble that arises upon the part of the parents or 
guardians in finding out the true condition and ascertaining 
their rights and the proper procedure within 60 days. Fre- 
quently the boy who enlists under age runs away and enlists, 
unexpectedly perhaps, or he is sent to a place unknown to his 
relatives. The people living in the country or in some small 
village, or even in the city, frequently do not know the special 
form and steps necessary in securing a discharge. 

In a great many of the cases I have found—and it has been 
the experience of other Members of the House—the 60 days 
haye elapsed before the parents became aware of their rights. 
We have repeatedly threshed out here within the last two or 
three years the whole proposition of enlisting minors without 
the written consent of the parents and guardians, and this 
House and the Senate repeatedly voted upon the proposition, 
always voting in favor of requiring both the Army and the 
naval officers to secure the written consent of the parents or 
guardians before accepting enlistment of any boy under the 
age of 21 years. 

That same proposition applies to all industry and to all bust- 
ness relations in this country. It applies to all social condi- 
tions; a parent controls the child’s services and, if he desires, 
the wages up to the time the boy is 21 years old. I can see 
no reason why the same rule should not apply in the Army and 
the Navy. I do not think it is necessary to the Navy person- 
nel to enlist boys under 21 without the written consent of the 
parent. I will say that I talked with naval officers, and they 


age 
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have told me that, contrary to their expectations, this amend- 
ment, while they had thought it would interfere with the 
quality and personnel of the Navy, worked out in favor of 
the quality of the personnel of the Navy by having an increased 
age and having satisfied parents. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I will. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state that that is probably 
the reason why desertions have been so few. The last year 
we only had 400, owing to the fact that the boys are more 
mature. 

Mr. JONES. I thank the gentleman. The gentleman from 
Georgia has made a study of this matter and is familiar with 
the conditions. I can say that if you can have parents satis- 
fied—and they must be if you get thelr written consent—you 
will have better results. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Assuming that the gentleman’s amendment 
is proper does not the gentleman think it should go to the 
Gommittee on Naval Affairs? 

Mr. JONES. Ordinarily that is true, but there has been a 
rather thorough consideration of this question. It is the kind 
of amendment that has been suggested every year and dis- 
cussed again and again by the House and I think everybody 
is familiar with it. As a matter of fact the amendment had 
to be offered first in the form of a limitation but it was not 
satisfactory and the Navy Department and the Army officers 
worked out this form which was written out after the proposi- 
tion had been taken up and discussed. 

Mr. BRITTEN. If the gentleman will introduce this amend- 
ment in the character of a bill and let it be referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, it will be acted upon favorably, I 
think, very soon. 

Mr. JONES. This bas been a part of the Army bill for three 
years, and two years ago was on the naval bill, and with some 
difficulty, after consultation with the Army and the naval 
officers, the proposition has been worked out and finally put iu 
this form. 

I have drafted it in another form which is germane and not 
subject to a point of order; and of course if I am forced to 
draw it in that way, I shall do so, but I would like to get it in 
this, which is the proper form. I can place it in the form of a 
limitation, but I think it is much better to have it in this form. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I merely reserved the point of order—— 

Mr. TILSON. Why does not the gentleman submit this to 
the legislative committee which deals with this subject with- 
out putting it on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not object 

Mr. TILSON. It is so much better to have it come from the 
legislative committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. We will consider it and report it back here 
in order to preserve the dignity and integrity of the legislative 
committee. If the gentleman will introduce his amendment 
and send it over, we could make a report within two weeks with 
all the evidence and put it on the calendar, I do not want to 
object to this. I know my friend is sincere, notwithstanding we 
have to preserve our integrity. We are nearly whipped to death 
now. 

Mr. TILSON. In view of the fact he admits and everyone 
admits it is subject to the point of order, does not the chair- 
man of the committee think the dignity of the legislative com- 
mittee has been preserved? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not want to object, but I want to avoid 
sinning. There is enough sinning. 

Mr. JONES. It was put in two years ago, and last year, I 
think, the Naval Committee took it up and the Army Commit- 
tee took it up in connection with the department, and this is 
the form the Navy or Army suggested, if there was to be any 
such legislation. They took this entirely different form, and it 
is a form that suits that committee and men who are inter- 
ested. The legislative committee was busy with other and more 
important things. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order, 
and I want to continue to reserve it for some minutes, to see if 
we can not arrive at an understanding. In the first place, I 
think that the subject matter ought to go to the legislative 
committee. It involves a great principle, it involves a policy 
touching the department that the legislative committee ought 
to consider. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. In just a moment. The difference between 
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the two departments, the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment, probably would give rise to a difference in the language 
of the law touching the question of enlistment. For instance, 
one of the fundamental differences between the language gov- 
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erning the Army in reference to enlistment and discharge of | 
minors under the terms of the Army bill and the language 
applicable to the Navy goes to the matter of time within which 
the nonage may be shown. In the Army it is 6 months and 


| 


in the Navy and Marine Corps it is 2 months, or 60 days. | 
What is the reason for that? Let me tell you. The Army 
posts throughout the country are not shifting great thousands 


of theiy men at frequent intervals. The very opposite is true 
with the Naval Establishment. Here is a young man who | 
enlists, and he probably enters the training camp at Newport or 
Hampton Roads. After two months he may or may not visit | 
his home, but at any rate he will be assigned to a ship. He 
may be assigned to a ship that may have a permanent base | 
for the coming year at San Diego or Bremerton. The boy has j 
a wonderful voyage through the Isthmus, up the Pacific coast 
and San Diego or Mare Island or Bremerton, and then the 
claim is made that the boy was not of age and he wants a dis- 
charge from the Navy. That boy’s people may be living in 
New York or Pennsylvania and the boy, having enlisted under 
false representations, would have to be returned back to his | 
people, and at the expense of the Government. Does the gen- 
tleman think that is fair? The boy’s people or guardian might 
even Close their eyes to the fraud till the joy ride was over. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will yield to the gentleman who offered the 
amendment, 

Mr. JONES. I would like to suggest that last year the Army 
bill was exactly like the gentleman states—two months—and 
for the very reason I have offered this the chairman of the 
Army Appropriation Subcommittee agreed to make it six 
months instead of two months. I tried to make the two serv- 
ices uniform. It seems to me the recital the gentleman has 
given is an additional argument for increasing the time of the 
Navy, because they run off on trips and it is sometimes hard 
to find where they are—— 

Mr. FRENCH. No; the fact of the business is you would 
find many young men would have an opportunity for making 
misrepresentations in order to obtain a trip and a joy ride at 
the expense of the Government and then receive a discharge, 
This would not apply generally in the Army. 

Mr. JONES. Is it not a good thing for the boys if—— 

Mr. FRENCH. Ought not the boy’s people to pay the ex- 
penses of returning the boy home? 

Mr. JONES. Not if the Government is at fault. 

Mr. FRENCH. I would not ask that the boy be sent back 
or that the boy’s people be required to pay the expense of the 
boy from the point where he is assigned to the ship to the 
place where he may be discharged. The boy then would be 
in service. I do not think, however, the Government ought to 
be required to pay the expense of the boy from the point of 
discharge back to his home. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that this is to prevent the 
enlistment of a boy under 21 years of age without the con- 
sent of his parents? If the recruiting officers observed that 
intent of the amendment there would be no enlistments unless 
with the consent of the parents. Therefore the gentleman's 
argument will be of no avail. He will not be sent away. 
He will not be enlisted unless he is 21 years of age and the 
consent of the parents is secured. ° 

Now, there is one other matter that I want to call to the 
gentleman’s attention. The gentleman suggested that this 
would go to the legislative committee. It occurs to me that 
there is no one in this Hail who knows better than does the 
gentleman from Idaho that referring this matter to the legisla- 
tive committee means that it is not to be considered and not 
to be passed upon at all. 

This matter has been before the House and before Congress 
for several years, and last year an amendment was before the 
House which was not as good as the present one, and this one 
was agreed upon because the officers believed it was better 
than the one that was offered, and which was ready to be 
passed by the House. This was made a substitute for it. Is 
not that the situation, and was not this amendment offered 
and agreed to by the committee because it was preferable to 
the one that was before the House? 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman now is referring, I think, 
to the one that was added to the naval bill touching the Navy? 

Mr. DOWELL. It is in the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman has stated accurately, I 
think, the history of the amendment. Under that law the 
minor may be discharged in 60 days at the expense of his 
people for the return trip home. 

Mr. DOWELL. This is at the expense of the Navy? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; the proposed amendment. 
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Mr. BUTLER. May I inquire of the gentleman if he has 
made any examination as to the views of the department on 
this matter? 

Mr. FRENCH. We asked the department how the law that 
was passed in the last Congress was operating, and we were 





| advised that it was operating very satisfactorily. Twenty-six 


cases have come before the department, where the department, 
upon investigation, found that boys under age had been 
enlisted. 

We were also advised that out of the 26 cases in the case of 
7 it was definitely determined that it was the fault of the 
recruiting officer. Ten other cases appeared where the young 
men presented fraudulent consent papers or fraudulent birth 
certificates. Nine cases appeared in which one parent signed 
the consent paper and the other who had the legal custody of 
the boy was the one who challenged the consent under the law. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. If the Navy requires a public record or 
certificate of birth at the time of enlistment, as they require 
when you undertake to get a boy out who has enlisted under 
age, the recruiting officer or the marine officer who enlists the 
boy would have access to that record, would he not? 

Mr. FRENCH. Not ‘necessarily. The boy might be hun- 
dreds of miles from home, appear over age, and present an 
apparently true certificate. 

Mr. SCHAFDR. If you require the boy to obtain a public 
record as to his birth, I do not see why the enlistment officer 
can not get it from the public authority. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has the gentleman inquired of the authorities 
of the Navy Department as to the wisdom of passing an 
amendment like this? Has he gone into it? 

Mr. FRENCH. The members of our committee would not 
seek to inquire into it from the viewpoint of proposing new 
legislation. 

Mr. BUTLER. You did not have the amendment before 
you? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; we did not have it before us. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope the gentleman will not strip us of 
every right that we have had for a hundred years. 

Mr. FRENCH. I shall be compelled, Mr. Chairman, to insist 
on the point of order. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho makes the 
point of order against the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones]. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read down to and including line 22, on page 17, 
of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I do so in order to get an 
opportunity to ask a question of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. If the chairman will turn back to page 13—of course, 
we have passed by that—but in order that we may revel for a 
minute or two in something else, will the gentleman tell me 
whether or not he thinks that that paragraph between lines 
14 and 20 comprises legislation? I would like to know that in 
the cause of science. That is all. [Laughter.] If so, why 
does the gentleman trespass on the rules of the House? 

Mr. FRENCH. I do. not think that is legislation. We are 
calling on the Secretary to submit estimates and detailed plans 
on a subject that the committee has jurisdiction over. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is the mind of my friend entirely at ease 
and composed on that? If so, I will agree with him. 

Mr. FRENCH. The legislation to which that refers would go 
to the gentleman’s committee, not to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend’s committee room is nearer to the 
Navy Department than mine is, and therefore they will go to 
the nearest committee room. This has become a constant joke. 
There is no use in having two committees under the circum- 
stances. One is enongh. 

I withdraw the formal motion, Mr. Chairman. My friend’s 
mind seems to be easy about it, and so is mine; but hereafter 
I suggest that anything which is legislation be put in italics, 
so we may all understand it. Do not try to put anything over 
us. We used to do that. We put it in the report and called 
the attention of the House to the fact that we were trespass- 
ing on the rules, so that everybody would understand it and 
have a whack at it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield so I may ask 
the chairman a question? 
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Mr. BUTLER. Yes. I will yield to my friend all I have, 
because I do not own anything. [Laughter.] 
Mr. ABERNETHY. May I ask the chairman a question? 





Mr. FRENCH. I have not the time; but I will move to strike | 


out the last two words and yield for a question. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is my purpose to vote for the gentle- 
man’s bill; but I want to ask one question: How many battle- 
ships are we building under this bill to sink in the ocean, 
if any? 

Mr. FRENCH. No money for battleship construction is car- 
ried in the bill except that provided for the modernization 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, for a few moments I want to speak to the 
Hlouse with respect to the language referred to by my friend 


from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burier]. That language calls upon | 


the Secretary of the Navy to submit to Congress at its next 
regular session— 


detailed plans and estimates for constructing a fresh-water supply 


system at Melville, R. L. including pumping plant and distributing 
mains, adequate te supply all naval activities at or in the vicinity 


of Newport, R. I. 


The reason why we have called for this information is because 
of the situation that exists at Newport in connection with the 
three or four naval activities at that point. The information 
would be referred by the Speaker of the House to the gentle- 
man’s committee and not to the Appropriations Committee. We 
came across this situation when we were conducting our investi- 
gations, that we are paying 25 cents per 1,000 gallons for the 
water supplied to the station. The Government itself owns 
something of a pumping plant and something of a water system 
at Melville, only 15 miles away. 

it seemed from the rough statements which were made that 
if we were to put in an adequate pumping system and pipe 
lines we could cut down the expense, amounting to thousands 
of dollars, that we now must pay on account of buying the 
water for the different stations at Newport. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. SNELL. As far as the question of legislation is con- 
cerned, the gentleman does not attempt to question that it is 
really legislation? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no. Our committee has referred to the 
legislative committee items aggregating possibly $600,000, or 
close to it, that were included in this bill but which we did not 
consider because we thought they had not been authorized. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think we will consider them either. 

Mr. FRENCH. That is a question that is up to you. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman is always candid and there 
is much merit in what he has said, but, of course, there is 
no argument about this being a legislative feature. However, 
go ahead with it. I think the gentleman is doing good, and I 
only wanted him to know that we know what he is doing to 
us. That is all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TILSON. And if the gentleman’s argument had been 
made to the Naval Committee it certainly would have carried 
great weight, would it not? 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course it would. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Swexcr, having as- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Lentsacn, Chair- 
mab of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 7554) making appropriations for the Navy 
Department, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. McSweeney for one day, January 23, 1926, on ac- 
count of installing city manager in Cincinnati and veterans’ 
banquet connected with it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks on the matter under 
consideration. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER pro ten.pore. The gentleman from Texas 
{[Mr. SumNers] and the gentleman from Montana ([Mr. 
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| Leavirr] ask unanimous consent to revise and extend their 


remarks in the Recorp in the manner indicated. Is there 


| objection ? 


There was no objection. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE VAUX, JR., CHAIRMAN BOARD OF INDIAN 
COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, in the Geaeral Magazine and 
Historical Chronicle for January, 1926, appears the following 
article by the Hon. George Vaux, jr., chairman of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, concerning the activities of the 
Federal Indian Bureau. The article presents a comparative 
statement regarding the Indians of to-day and those of 100 
years ago and of the work undertaken by the Indian Bureau 
during the interval in accordance with the policies of the 
Government relating to their civilization and education. 

SOME ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERAL INDIAN BUREAU 
(By George Vaux, jr.) 

The idea of the average American citizen of the characteristics of 
our Indians seems to have been very largely developed from the fanci- 
ful representations of the “ wild-west ” shows, of the moving pictures, 
or of the literature of the J. Fenimore Cooper type. Whilst such 


| picturesque individuals may have existed, and may in some instances 


| still exist, they are really very far frony what the true Indian really 


eS maentue - caer ee 


is, and probably a good deal of harm has been done to the cause of the 
real advancement of the descendants of the original occupants of our 
country by the false impressions received from these sources by sv 
many people. We fail to realize the great variety that exists in their 
physical characteristics, in their temperament, in their language—all 
of which differ between the tribes about as much as they differ be- 
tween the various immigrants from various parts of the world who 
yearly come to our shores. It is often intimated that in view of the 
comparatively small nunrber of Indians—there are only 340,000 who 
are so classed at present—the amount of money and effort expended 
upon them is very far out of proportion to the practical results pro- 
duced. The Government annually appropriates some ten or twelve mil- 
lions of dollars for the activities of its Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
many people seem to suppose that if it were efficiently managed the 
Indians as a problem and a Government burden would have ceased 
to exist. However, those who have entertained this thought have 
failed to consider the hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of years that 
have been expended upon their education to bring them from semi- 
barbarism to the advanced degree of civilization which they now -hold, 
and in addition that two or three generations back most of the red 
men in this country were in that same degree of semibarbarism. 
To-day there is left scarcely a “blanket Indian” of the old type. 

Civilization is a long and slow process and probably if we dispassion- 
ately view the whole subject we shall be forced to arrive at the con- 
clusion that it is more to be wondered at that the progress has been 
as rapid as it has rather than that we should feel it has been unduly 
slow. 

Whilst the culture of the Indian tribes has been very different from 
our own yet in some respects there was a great deal of advancement 
among them. Some of the Indian languages—there are over 100 of 
them—were very highly developed both as respects construction and 
the number of words in their vocabularies—sometimes aggregating as 
many as 20,000 words—yet so far as we know before contact with the 
white man there was no written language. Distinct tribes might have 
particular areas which they claimed to own, but that ownership was 
not land-tenure of the kind we Anglo-Saxons have developed ; in fact, 
eur lust for land has never had a place among them. Many of the 
ills from which the Indians have suffered at the hands of the white 
man, grafters, and designing people, have resulted from this lack of 
pride of ownership and some momentary bauble has bulked much larger 
than perhaps a quarter section of land containing valuable ofl or 
other mineral deposits. When we consider the nomadic condition of 
most of our Indians, and we have very few now remaining who were 
not nomads except In Arizona and New Mexico, it is not to be won- 
dered that the value of land did not appeal to them and that it was 
not the subject of inheritance with them. A few hundreds of thousands 
of strolling people hunting and fishing—here to-day and somewhere 
else to-morrow, with no continuing fixed places of abode—necessarily 
could not have the ideas of ownership which we have, nor, as pointed 
out by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, could they be considered as owning that land 
in the same sense of making any real use of it. 

The early policy of the Government in connection with the handling 
of the Indians was to treat them as separate nations, each having the 
treaty-making power, and by one means or another to persuade them 
to give up lands which they might claim along our eastern seaboard 
and settle with more or less permanency on the western slopes of the 
Mississippi Valley. From such procedure grew up the “reservation 
system.” No one could forsee the great growth of our population and 
that these reservations would have to become more and more restricted 
in area to afford room for the approaching whites, and in the light of 
subsequent events giving by treaty absolute possession of these domains 
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“as long as the sun shines and water runs" now appears to have been 
very foolish. These treaties our Government in its wisdom has seen 
fit to modify, not always with the approval of the other party to the 
treaty. 

Some 50 years ago an act of Congress was passed forbidding the 
making of any further treaties with any band of Indians, and the 
United States Supreme Court has held it is within the power of Con- 
gress to modify the treaties in existence. In the treaties the idea 
conveyed is that the whole tribal solidarity is still held to, and the 
Indians frequently refer to themselves as sovereign and independent 
nations with as much dignity and self-respect as we refer to the United 
States of America. On this theory some of them during the late contest 
with all formality declared war on the Emperor of Germany, and more 
recently others—in Canada, not in the United States of America—lI 
believe, have taken matters which they felt to be of moment before 
the League of Nations, complaining of their treatment by the Canadian 
Government. 

In earlier times the attitude of the Government was more one of 
endeavoring by some means, either forceable or peaceable, to keep the 
Indians quiet. An agent was appointed for each tribe or band to act 
as the representative of the United States Government, whose duties 
largely consisted in distributing rations at given times and settling 
the numerous petty disputes which were constantly arising and to 
which Indians were parties. Some provision for education gradually 
came to be considered of importance and this was early recognized as 
being a Government responsibility, for the Indian lands were not 
taxed and there were no white schools to which the Indians could be 
sent. It is Interesting that as early as 1775 Congress made an appro- 
priation of $500 for the education of an Indian boy at Dartmouth 
College, and from that time on various sums were appropriated, although 
very little of great moment was done until after 1880. About this 
time there was a good deal of feeling that the then method of holding 
Indian reservations as common property was economically bad, as 
there was little or no incentive to individual endeavor. It was in 
1881 and 1882 that Miss Alice Fletcher was doubly impressed with the 
importance of something being done for the Omaha Tribe in Nebraska, 
and she succeeded in thoroughly arousing the interest of Senator Henry 
L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, a lifelong friend of the Indians. In 15882 
the Omaha law was passed provided that the land previously held 
in common should be divided up into individual holdings and the subse- 
quent Dawes Act, or Indian allotment act, was framed in view of the 
experience thus secured. 

In brief, the system as applied was primarily to construct a roll 
including all the members of the tribe at a given date, a matter of 
no small difficulty in view of the uncertain marital relations in most 
of the tribes and that family names were almost always wanting. 
With this roll as a basis, the land having been classified as to its 
quality, there was a division so that each person on the roll should 
have a given amount of land, providing there was a sufficient area 
in the reservation for the purpose, and the balance, or surplus land, 
was ultimately disposed of for the benefit of the tribe as a whole. A 
trust patent was issued to the individual allottee for the land to 
which he was entitled, describing it by metes and bounds and providing 
that the land might not be sold for varying terms of years, usually 
from 25 to 50. In pursuance of this general legislation, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, but these very important ones, all the Indian 
reservations in the country have been broken up and the surplus lands 
disposed of and opened to white settlers, so there are left very few 
of the vast domain held in common with which formerly the Western 
States were dotted. 

One of the results of this has been completely to change some of 
the most important phases of the problems confronting the Government 
in Indian administration as respects their land holdings. Formerly 
every reservation could be considered as a unit; now each has to be 
handled in relation to the individual owners. It can readily be seen 
what vital differences there are between the two methods. 

In addition to property rights, the Government also has to do with 
practically every other conceivable activity in connection with the 
Indians who are yet fully under its control, including such vital mat- 
ters as health and education. A moment’s thought will disclose to 
anyone how far-reaching and complicated these activities must be. 

It was in 1824 that the Indian Bureau was first organized as an 
activity of the War Department. It there remained until the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was created by the act of March 3, 1849, and to 
this new department the Indian Bureau was immediately transferred. 
The history of the bureau, taken together with the fact that in all 
of the earlier days whilst the Government was spending millions of 
dollars to fight Indians its total appropriations to advance them 
really did not exceed about $10,000 a year, accounts for the situation 
that for many years the Indian agents in charge of reservations were 
Army officers. Gradually, however, civilian appointments crept in, 
and it was not long before these positions became the shuttlecocks 
of party politics. Finally, in 1893, additional legislation was enacted 
by which the heads of the reservations were called superintendents 
ingtead of agents, and they, as well as all of the other employees, 
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were brought under the protection of the civil service laws. There 
is one exception to this, and that Is the Superintendent of the Five 
Civilized Tribes In Oklahoma, possibly, next to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, the most important Indian Bureau appointment. This 
office is filled directly by the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. It is a great disadvantage 
that it also has not been brought under civil service. 

Possibly the most important change that has been brought about 
in the laws affecting Indians in very recent years is that relating to 
their citizenship In the past there have been various methods by 
which Indians became citizens, but there was no general legislation on 
the subject. This situation was in some ways anomalous Person 
ally I have always felt that the technical question of citizenship as 
affecting the Indians was more a sentimental than an actual one 
Whilst nearly two-thirds of the Indian population had become citizens 
prior to 1924, the whole question was finally cleared up when, on 
June 2, 1924, the President signed the act conferring citizenship on 
all Indians; this, however, not to affect their rights in the 
unsettled tribal affairs to which they were otherwise entitled. It is 
too soon to tell precisely the effect which this law may produce, but 
in some quarters, at least, there are serious disadvantages artsing 
from it, as, owing to other and complicated legislation, it remains 
yet to be demonstrated to what extent Indians and Indian reserva 
tions are subject to the laws of the States in which they are, espe- 
cially those relating to health and sanitation, education, public morals, 
etc. In some States there is much open defiance of the local authori 
ties which does not augur well for the future. 

A few. comparisons of the conditions in 1824, when the Indian 
Bureau was organized, and those now existing may be of interest 

Then the relationship between the whites and the Indians were 
largely hostile and the frontier was an extended battle ground; the 
Indians were in charge of the War Department. 

Now whites and Indians live peaceably together, and the super- 


various 


vision of the Indians is under a elvil branch of the Government—the 
Interior Department. 

Then the Government had assumed jurisdiction over comparatively 
few tribes living east of the Mississippi River. 

Now fhat supervision is exercised over more than 190 tribes m stly 
living west of the Mississipp! River. 

Then the principal activities of the Government relating to the 
Indians were directed toward keeping down hostilities. 

Now its chief functions are as guardian and trustee of the red men, 
administering their affairs, and concerned with health, education, 
economic progress, management, and development of their property, 
probating their estates, conserving natural resources owned by them, 
and in general preparing them to exercise the fullest duties of Ameri 
ean citizenship. 

Then there were about 25 tribes In all with whom the Government 
had relations, and there were no reservations established and organized, 
as at the present time, 

Now there are some 210 reservations occupied and owned by almost 
as many tribes and bands of Indians. The aggregate area of Indian- 
owned land is about 72,000,000 acres. Some of these reservations are 
but a few acres in size, and they range from that amount upwards to 
2,000,000 acres. Over 90 of them have resident superintendents. 

Then there was not a single Government school for the education of 
the Indians and a small appropriation ($10,000) was contributed to 
missionary organizations to assist them in their school work. 

Now there are about 250 boarding and day schools under the manage- 
ment of the Government, having a total enrollment exceeding 24,006 
children, whilst in addition more than 384,000 young Indians are 
enrolled in public schools and Indian mission schools. Congress appro- 
priates more than $5,000,000 a year to pay for the schooling of Indian 
children. 

Then there was no Government hospital for Indians and, so far as 
known, no physician in the employ of the Government for the benefit of 
Indian patients. 

Now the Government maintains and operates about 175 hospitals 
and tuberculosis sanitoria, with a total of approximately 2,400 beds. 

Then the value of Indian possessions was not known or even estl- 
mated. 

Now the Indian Office inventory of the property owned by about 
240,000 Indians under Federal supervision has a total value exceeding 
$1,000,000,000. 

I think I have presented sufficient information to show that the Gov. 
ernment has done and is doing a vast work for these aboriginal people. 
The work can be and ought to be extended and strengthened, part!cu- 
larly as respects educational factiities and health. Like all of the other 
races of whom we know who are coming for the first time into contact 
with our civilization, the Indians are very subject to certain of the 
white man’s diseases, particularly tuberculosis and trachoma. The 
latter disease is peculiarly rampant and there are thousands of cases of 
it which are crying out for immediate treatment. It has become a~ 
menace in many communities to the white people as well, and just at 
the present time very active steps are being taken by the Indian 
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Bureau to endeavor to stamp {ft out completely These endeavors are 
not ways acceptable to the Indians themselves, and in the way that 
mit of t it is hard to enforce the most ordinary rules of 
er ti Rut, as before indicated, possibly the wonder is that there 
] ! ' t of progres that there has 

0 ft k how 1 longer the Indian Bureau is to be con- 
tinued { t early 5,000 employees and far-reaching organization. 
I t rccessful it to brin ts own extinguish 
ment, f when there are no longer Indians who need care and super- 

ading into civill yn tl Indian I eau must cease, 

The more efficient it becor the sooner will its termination be attained, 
In the meant bors demand the sympathetic attention of every 
' A tizen, by his support and influence, can do 
t il r which are being put forward for 

Ir I t th lo t mean to be sentimental! Grafters 
sel f-f 1 hi men are sufficient handicap to the Indian 
without 1 i dd the weight of sentimentalists, who fail to 

pm the nv br h f acti vy V bh are touched | the Indian 

] 1 wi too oft r il away by what they see of the 

t ‘ If ’ tent d 1 this direction let him recollect 
w) th Government is trvt to do through its Indian Bureau, a 
| ffort at Amerie i n in its largest sense In the words 
« 1 recent report, these act t may be summed up as follows: 

‘TT! Indian 1 u is the great social service organization of the 
United State Government It is one of the largest educational insti- 
tutions in fl world It is a combination prebate court, trust com- 
pany, agricul ! 1 livesto orporation, mining company, oll con 

rn, timber org nation, public-health service, irrigation promoter, 

lic-road ommission, developer of natural resources, purchasing 
nt, town builder, municipal court, police department, board of county 

m oner rphan asylum, relief and aid society, philanthropical 

i banl nd employment agency. And this list of its manl- 
old activities 1 y no means complete.” 
“LEGISLATION BY THREAT” 
Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


ihat I may be permitted to revise and extend my remarks in 


the Rrcorp by printing an article called “ Legislation by threat,” 
Which appeared in the Army and Navy Register of January 2, 
1926. IL will say to the House that this article refers to me 
personally, and there is a letter from a friend of mine answer- 
ing the same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in the manner indicated. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. I do that in order to make this statement. Since 
the article refers to the gentleman personally, [I do not intend 
to object: but I do intend to object to the requests that fre- 
quently come for the publishing in the Recorp of newspaper 
urticles and editorials, because I do not think the ConGres- 
IONAL Recorp should be made a scrapbook for such publica- 
tions 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will say that I heartily agree with 


the gentleman, and I would not make the request if the article 
did not directly refer to me, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an article called 
* Legislation by threat,” which appeared in the Army and Navy 
Register of January 2, 1926, I will say to the House that this 
article refers to me personally, and there is a letter from a 
friend of mine answering the same. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Is there objection? 


[From the Army and Navy Registe.] 


LEGISLATION BY THREAT 


Representative Linesercer, of California, in defending himself. and 
ustifving his attitude, has placed the emergency officers of the 


World War in a position that is difficult to accept on the part of 


those who possess knowledge of, or faith in, the good sense and inten- 
of those 


survivors of the 


tions great conflict in which they served 
with honor. hat gentleman, who has an admirable record tn the 
Engineers in the World War and who its a useful Member of the 
Ifouse of Representatives from the ninth congressional] district of his 
State, was, during the Sixty-eighth Congress, an ardent and energetic 
advocate and champion of the so-called Bursum Dill, which proposed 


that disabled emergency officers of the World War should be appointed 
to the retired list of the Regular Army; indeed, he introduced the 
measure in the House of the late Congress, as did Senator Bursum in 
the branch of The same Dill has again 
louse Sixty-ninth Congress by Mr. 
member Hiouse Military Committee, 


Congress, 
of 
of 


other been pre- 


Hitt of 
Mr. LIne- 


he 


the 


the 


ented to 


Maryland, a 
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RERGER having his own 
ure, although its 
menacing enthusiasm. 

Mr. LINEBERGER has been quoted by the representative of the Army 
and Navy Register as attributing to this paper the responsibility, if 
not actual blame, for defeating the Bursum bill in the last Congress. 
of this is condemnation that partakes of flattery. The 
former characterization Is denied and the latter visitation is rejected. 


JANUARY 2] 


reasons for not standing sponsor for the mea 


still supporter to a degree that might be termed 


course, 


This paper does not deceive itself and does not presume to mislead 
its readers into claiming sufficient influence with Congress to defeat 
pending or proposed legislation. It does assert its merit as a service 


newspaper capable of truthful narration of the situation at the Capitol 
and of maintaining a reputation for frankness and 
in commenting on congressional transactions. It sought to 
to that record when it criticized the Bursum bill, which met with dis 
favor of the then Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks, just as it is destined 
to encounter the opposition of Secretary of War, Colonel 


desirous courage 


adhere 


the present 


Davis, not because the object of the Bursum bill possesses defects a 
a general proposition, but because it would add substantially to the 
retired list of the Regular Army those disabled emergency officers 
whe, entitled to all possible relief from the Government, should not 
become a charge against the regular establishment. As Mr. Weeks 
remarked in advising the Military Committees of House and Senate 


on this measure: 


“T was opposed to the Bursum bill. The present bill is better in 
principle than the original bill, which I objected to because it involved 
the War Department in matters that should be taken care of by the 
Veterans’ Bureau. I am entirely in favor of the appropriation of any 
needed amount of money to take care of men injured in the World 
War, but this matter should not become involved with the Regular 
Army. I belleve that an emergency officer who was disabled in the 
World War should receive compensation in proportion to his disability 
rather than In proportion to his rank.” 

Yet Mr. Linepercer finds it possible from his point of view to de- 
clare that if anyone opposes his favorite project he will do everything 
in his power to hamper the legislative program; even to the extent of 
continuing obstructionist tactics and opposing all Army legislation. 

What happened at the end of the Sixty-eighth Congress was accu 
rately described in an editorial in the Army and Navy Register of 
March 7, 1925, as follows: 

“e * * Another defect in the congressional attitude and method 
has been revealed in the last week or so of the proceedings of the House. 
This was afforded by the opportunity for objection to the considera- 
any measure. Any Member was able, throughout the session, 

consideration of bills that were entitled to a fair hearing, 
while objection from three Members served to transfer a bill, no matter 
how worthy, from the general Consent Calendar and seriously reduce 
the chances of consideration, to say nothing of its passage. This situa- 
tion was aggravated by a Member, Mr. Linerercer, of California, who 
resorted to retaliatory tactics by effectively objecting to every bill that 
had been reported from the Military Committee because the chairman 
of that committee, Mr. McKenzie, of Illinols, had objected to the so- 
called Bursum bill, in which Mr. LiINgeBERGEeR was specially interested. 
This was a simple case of selfish obstinacy and it was a costly exhibi- 
tion of individual pique. Under a system that Is at once sensible and 
just, Mr. McKenzie should have allowed the Bursum bill to come up 
for consideration and so be defeated or passed on its merits. By the 
token, Mr. Linepercer should have been above killing many 
necessary Army bills for no better reason than that of “ getting even” 
with his antagonistic associate. 

“This sort of obstruction in gegeral—usually perpetrated by Mr. 
BLANTON, of Texas, with a pride of achievement that is unaccountable— 
is a most disastrous method of dealing with legislation. It is de- 
structive in a short session and is acceptable only on the fronical 
theory that anything that fails of enactment by Congress is a cause of 
celebration and adds to the glory of the legislative function.” 

Among the Army bills that were thus defeated were H. R. 11925, 
to validate certain alleged overpayments made during the war emer- 
gency period: 8. 204, to authorize reappointment and retirement of 
certain warrant officers; H. R. 11253, for appointment of a leader of 
the Army band; H. R. 6056, validating certain payments made on ac- 
count of allowances; H. R. 5084, relating to retired pay of the 45 
year-old Army officers, and the bill 8. 2294, to equalize the pay of 
officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard retired 
prior to July 1, 1922. 

These retaliatory tactics resulted in less—or worse—than noth- 
ing. They operated to defeat at the close of the session Army legis- 
lation that should have been enacted on its own unquestioned merits 
and not made the object of successful attacks because the then chair- 
man of the House Military Committee, Mr. McKenzie, of Illinois, re- 
fused to permit the consideration of the Bursum bill, for reasons fur- 
nished by Secretary Weeks. It is of no consequence, one way or the 
other, whether Mr. McKenzie was as much at fault as Mr. Line 
RERGER, as the latter doubtless claims. It was a regrettable situation 


tion of 


Yar 
to delay 


same 


that was certainly less creditable to Mr. LINeEBEKGER, who thus be- 
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ame directly responsible for the defeat of his own bill which might | The objection that such action won } » the Army 
have been enacted had the amendments suggested by Mr. Weeks been | appropriation was answered by transf« f such dis 
adopted, and especially had the provisions of the bill included dis- | abled officers to the Veterans’ Bureau. t it would 
led enlisted men, as well as officers, of the emergency force. As a} not be fit to have the sacred Regular list all cluttered 
matter of fact, that omission from the Bursum Dill was in reality— | up by a lot of disabled emergency scrubs, fit for nothing but to fight 
as, presumably, Mr. LINEBERGER knows full well—more responsible | in times of emergency beside the sacred regulars, was taken care of 
than anything else for the failure of the measure to receive congres by providing for a separate retired list to be known as the scrubs 
sional approval. | or misfits 
he comments of this paper on the conditions that defeated eml- | rhis legislation was not for the purpose of giving a little more 
nently worthy Army legislation were fully justified and are still war- |} money to a lot of fellows already sitting pretty and having only to live 
ranted, when it is observed that Mr. Linesercer has ft In him to say, | long enough to get more and more money rank a rythin It 
ith a suggestion of intimidation: “If you continue to represent the | was not “to validate certain overpayments made during t war 
ar Department and the little group there which attempts to run | emergency period,” or to “ appoint a leader of the Army l nor 
this Government, you will find you are supporting the minority. The | yet to “validate certain payments made on accom of a vn a ° 
yergency officers are the majority in this country. They have more | quoting from the Register’s list of bills killed the acts t Lo 
representatives in Congress than ever before, and some day they will | prrcer “ miscreant.” 
have a majority In Congress, and then the Army will have to be more It was for the purpose of enabling a comparative | dful of sick 
ireful | and disabled em ‘rgency officers of the World War to |} mut ft r 
There would be the same occasion, validity, and justica to utilize | days in a little less fear of the wolf hanging around tl hack a 
any other pending measure—military, naval, civil, or international in | to equalize a trifle more the unequal struggle of handicapped men ir 
significance and scope—as a means of threatening obstruction or de- | making a living; to give the comrades in arms of the Regular Arm 
feat for military-naval legislation. There have been instances where | officers the same rights when disabled as the regulars themsel 
eaders in Congfess and the managers of bills have effectively engi- | It was legislation, strangely nough from the viewpoint « the 
neered legislation by the process of “ trading,” such as the promise to | editor of the Register, believed in by the Regular Army fficers them 
upport this measure for corresponding support of that measure. There | selves—the ordinary lowly ones doing the work of the Arm and 
1 distinction between this friendly parleying and the direful con- | not having reached the great and mysterious inner circies of t 
equences of one-man prevention of the eleventh-hour enactment of | ghost dance, known to the public as the General Staff 
necessary legislation of which Congress is in favor because one Dill, It may interest ye editor to learn that I have trouble in making 
certain to acquire presidential veto had it been passed in the existing | Regular Army officers believe that such a condition exists—that their 
form by House and Senate, was obstructed in its career by another man | comrades in arms who wore the bars of Heutenants and captains { 


who happened to be chairman of the Military Committee and to whom | the insignia of majors and lieutenant colonels and colonels, instantly 
it was of no concern whether or not the Army legislation, reported | lost these insignia of rank and became enlisted men when overtak 








from that committee, expired on the calendar with the adjournment of | by wounds or sickness—and all because of a difference in the word 
the Sixty-eighth Congress. | of a commission 

It must be regretted that Mr. Linesercer—who is entitled to the It was difficult for even a regular to believe that be ise some cub 
greatest respect for his personal character, his congressional record in had accepted a “ provisional commission,” which he « d at anv ting 
other respects than that on which the Army and Navy Register has | resign after the « gency, he was promptly retired on ng disabled, 
adversely remarked, and his military career—should be found in the while older officers, barred from this pleasant pr ional ting 








present, and continued, mood of “ reluctance,” to use a mild designation and obviously needing retirement privilege more than the cub, were 
inadequately descriptive. Army and Navy legislation, and any legisia- | classed as enlisted men when disabled. 

tion, for that matter, should be enacted by Congress for what it is The editor of the Register, being an intelligent man, with the bowels 
worth from the point of view of necessity. It should not be defeated | of compassion, knew full well that this Bursum and similar legislation 
for any such reason as actuated Mr. LIneperGer in the Sixty-eighth | was just and equitable; that it did nothing more than to make tard 
ongress, and as‘is now contemplated by that same Representative in | correction of a wrong that the Navy hastened to right within a year 
ivor of the bmi 





f the relief of the disabled emergency officers, of the armistice for its own officers 
It must be perceived, finally that Mr. LINeBERGER erroneously esti Nevertheless, misguided lesire to play the game of the Army as 
mates the malevolent attitude toward the Army of those emergency | ye editor sees it, and misinterpreting Army sentiment as being that of 
officers who are or may hereafter become, Members of Congress If a | the ghost dancers, the Register has consistently opposed this legislation 
majority in House and Senate are dominated by such sentiments, Mr. | to benefit a small handful of sick and disabled men 
LINEBERGER’S prophecy bodes evil. There is abundant occasion for He bas taken the specious stand that this legislation is right in prin 


hoping that he has mistaken the character and motives of his associates. ciple but wrong in its precise wording, ete., all of which was reflected 
from the brilliant utterances of our lamented ex-Secretary of War, ow 


Boston stockbroker friend, Like said stockbroker the editor of the 


West Los ANGELES, CALIF., Register did not volunteer to state Just what sort of a bill to corre 

January 15, 1926. this undeniable wrong would suit him and his ghost dancers. The fact 

Ture ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER: |} is that no such bill could ever be drawn so long as it provided that an 
the galled jade do wince! emergency officer was anything more than an enlisted man in disgui 


issue of the 2d of this month carries on its editorial page a | promoted through military necessity for the time being. This is the 
example of what a hell of a difference it makes whose ox is | belief of the editor of the Register and of the ghost dancers. and no 
said example being labeled “ Legislation by threat.” amount of denial can ever offset the active opposition of sald editor to 
“oy 


legislation by threat” editorial in your paper emits wild | such legislation, regardless of amendment and form taken. History 
yells for a total of two columns of valuable space concerning the | speaks for itself, and the files of the Register constitute our history. 








heinous acts of a miscreant named Water Linesercee, who hails Despite the guiding hand of our Register and the brilliant pronoun 
from my neck of the woods, and who finally decided to follow the | ments of the General Staff through their futile and pathetic mouth 
good old Army tactics of fighting the devil with fire. piece, the Secretary of War, this legislation has twice been passed by 


Said acts of WALTER consisted of kindly assisting in holding up | the Senate of the United States by a large majority, and at the Iast 
divers Army bills in the last session of Congress in return for the | session was reported favorably out of the House Veterans’ Committee 
kindly acts of said Army in holding up the Lineberger bill to right | and awaited only a vote to become a law contingent on the signature 
a crying wrong in the matter of retirement of disabled emergency | of the President. = 
Army officers. After viewing the tactics of the ghost dancers through their con 

For nearly seven years the disabled emergency officers have en- | gtessional dupes in opposing such legislation as the Bursum and Line 
denvored by the “suaviter in modo” method to obtain legislation | berger bill, it is not very wonderful nor very reprehensible that Mr 
righting the damnable wrong of the ghost dancers of the inner circles | LiNerercer should decide to lay down a counterbarrage, to start 
of the War Department in refusing them retirement on the same basis | fighting the devil with fire after six or seven years’ attempt to get 


as any other officers disabled in service. this legislation passed strictly on a basis of its undeniable merits and 
This legislation has been indorsed and strongly backed by the dis- | Justice. 
abled emergency oflicers’ association, by the American Legion, by the Being a target is all right for a time, but the most patient man 


disabled veterans of the World War, consisting almost entirely of | wearies of having such opposition, above and below board, as the legis- 
enlisted men, by the National Guard Association of the United States, | lation favored by Linepercer has met. 


and indirectly by the United States Navy Department, which went to When that large and horny-handed gentleman decided to give the 
Congress and cleared up the matter so it could retire its own disabled | ghost dancers a taste of their own medicine after they bad repeatedly 
emergency Navy and marine officers. held up and defeated his own just emergency officer retirement bill, 


Every objection offered by the Prussians of the General Staff and | the results we find spread over two columns in the Register. Great is 
their Secretary of War mouthpiece was cared for by changes in the | the woe registered therein at the heinous crime of said LingBurcrr 
legislation offered at the various sessions of Congress. in delaying the passage of a bill for the leader of an Army band, or 
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to Vv date certaln payme mad on account of allowances, etc. 
i ' 

1 have 1 ‘ t that the lation, delayed through the alleged 
" inatlo of I BERGER, is just and should be, and will be, passed. 

but wh t | ‘ lil erine tears on the part of the 
hte r at thi ad iy and at such heinous tactics when we find no 
! ocodile, glycerine tears anywhere In the Register when precisely 

rse pl ented the passage of legislation moré delayed 
re needed retirement for disabled emergency officers? 

As I remarked in opening this letter, how the galled jade do wince. 
What difference lo« make when our own pet corn is stepped on 
ol ‘ liow itterly we disapprove of dog fights when our own 

t | f nd underneath for the first time. 

it i te uid that the editor of the Register, urged on by his 

1 allow the ancient and honorable misstatements in opposi- 
lion to the ¢ ibled emergency officer retirement legislation to creep 
once more into his columns, 


Ile knows full well that this legislation would not add to the burden 


retired list, because the amount concerned is to be carried 


Veterans’ Bureau Yet he 
opposed by Mr. Davis because it would add to the Army 


of the Army 
lew the prints the inference that such legis- 
lution will be 
burden 

lic knows full 


accept ible by the 


well that an entirely separate retired list would be 
officers to avoid the possible em- 
commission cub with a total of 


himself on the retired list 


disabled emergency 
retired 
Army 


barrassment of a provisional 


hine months service, finding same 


with his former Heutenant colonel who had served 15 years in the 
National Guard and put in a hitch during the Spanish War. Such 
embarrassing social contingencies should be provided against, of course. 


Ve learn from his columns once more that our lamented ex-secre- 
tary, the stockbroker, big job like 
a buckshot in a 5-gallon coal-oil can, believed that a disabled emergency 


officer disability, 


Boston who rattled around in his 


should receive compensation in proportion to his 
than In proportion to bis rank, 
Wonderful! When was this rule applied to the Regular Army? 
What sort of imagine would be handed 
out to most of our -outside of longevity 
to appear before the guessing boards of the Vet- 
would which our 


would be classified for compensation? It would make 


rather 


compensation does ye editor 
retired Regular Army officers 
reasons—-were they 


erans’ Bureau, which naturally be the means by 
disabled officers 
an interesting experiment to 
matter as I 


Rank among the disabled officers was pretty 


those who have seen both sides of the 


happen to have seen, 


largely based on expe- 


rience, and experience pretty largely was based on age. There were 
exceptions, of course, but in view of the fact that higher rank usually 
meant greater age, family of greater size, and less ability to get a 


new toehold on life, this suggestion of Brother Weeks is about as thor- 
idiotic as many of his other pronouncements. One of which 
I may recall to ve editor consisted of the statement that inasmuch ag 
a lot of disabled emergency officers would have been drafted, anyhow, 
they were lucky to escape their real status as enlisted men, 

Of course, the General Staff! ghost dancers who wrote this brilliant 
Brother Weeks to twitter through his official 
mention the fact that the average age of the dis- 
ollicers—and emergency officers in was 33 
years at the time of the armistice, It is now 40, incidentally, 

In view of our draft provisions as to age, it would appear that the 
majority of our emergency danger of the 
draft, and that motive for accepting their commissions, quite character- 
istic of the Weeks mentality, can hardly be accepted as the real one. 
It might have been merely a desire to serve their country, which didn’t 
occur to Mr. Weeks, from the tone of his open letter of some years ago 
to a Washington officer. 

According to the editor, Mr. LINEBERGER’S just wrath and aversion 
to General Staff tactics for the nonce is “ selfish obstinacy.” 

Yet the continued effort of the ghost dancers to prevent the passage 
legislation backed by ‘most of the organized 
associations of the United States is presumably to 
be classed as based on high and patriotic motives, with everybody wrong 
about this legislation except the General Staff and the Army and Navy 
Kegister. 

fhe editor of the Register believes that Mr. LINEBERGER “ erroneously 
estimates the malevolent attitude toward the Army of those emergency 
officers who may become Members of Congress.” 

fhe editor is correct; there is and will be no “ malevolent attitude 
toward the Army” on the part of such men, nor toward their former 
brothers in arms. 

rhere will be, however, an increasingly hostile and active opposi- 
tion on the part of such ex-officers to the pet schemes of that holy of 
holies, the staff, which is feared and disliked by the personnel of 
Army officers in general. There is a wide difference between a 
malevolent attitude toward the Army and its fine officers and men, 
and the firm intention te see whether Congress and the people are run- 
ning things or whether the General Staff is running them; to find out 
whether the power of the ghost dancers is greater than the demands 


oughly 


piece of asininity tor 
megaphone didn't 
general 


abled emergency 


officers stood in no great 


of just and equitable 


veterans’ military 


RS SS 
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of the American Legion, the Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War, the National Guard Association, and Congress itself. 

As a slight index of such attitude, refer back to the resolution passed 
by the American Legion as to the stand by Col. William 
Mitchell—and the difficulty experienced by the few reactionaries jn 
preventing a resolution backing up Colonel Mitchell in his every word. 
This should be hint enough for even the Army and Navy Register. 

In closing, let me ask the editor of the Army and 
to come out 


JANUARY 2] 


- 


taken 


Navy Register 
flat-footed just once and take some definite stand as tuo 
this proposed retirement for disabled emergency officers. 
lated Pat's fiea long enough. 

If he opposes the legislation in the form proposed, let him suggest 
legislation that he does favor and that he thinks will meet the favor of 
his friends in the Hall of Mysteries, if mortal man can write such a 
bill. 

Why pose as favoring such legislation, then losing no opportunity to 
put a banana peel where it wi!ll do the most good? Far rather would 
the disabled have the Register flatly oppose such legislation 
and state what it apparently believes—that the damn disabled officer is 
merely a camouflaged enlisted man, and that he ought to take himself 
to the guess boards of the Veterans’ Bureau, and quit hanging around 
the sacred portals of the Army, of which he is not, and never was, 
a part. " 

If this is not what the editor does believe, then what in hell does 
he believe, outside of the latest pronouncements of the General Staff? 

Yours very truly, 


He has emu- 


officers 


Epwarp C. CrRosSSMAN, 
Late Captain, United States Army. 
ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. FRENCH. 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 6 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
January 22, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


297. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Civil Service Commission, transmitting a state- 
ment showing the typewriters, adding machines, and other 
similar labor-saving devices exchanged in part payment for 
new machines during the fiscal year 1925, was taken from the 


Speaker's table and referred to the Committeé on Appropria- 
tions. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 


RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Hi. R. 6559. A bill to provide for the construction of certain 
publie buildings, and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 132). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RATHBONE: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 3807. A bill granting relief to the Metropolitan police 
and to the officers and members of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 133). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 358. A bill 
authorizing the President to require the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board (inc.) to adjust a transaction relating to 
3,500 tons of sugar imported from the Argentine Republic; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 137). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GIBSON: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
6556. <A bill for the establishment of artificial bathing beaches 
in the District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
138). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Washington: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. 
R. 97. A bill authorizing an appropriation of $50,000 from the 
tribal funds of the Indians of the Quinaielt Reservation, Wash.., 
for the completion of the road from Taholah to Moclips, on said 
reservation; with amendments (Rept. No. 139). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 

Mr. HUDSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 7752. 
A bill to authorize the leasing for mining purposes of land 
reserved for Indian agency and school purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 140). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


BILLS AND 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATB BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SWOOPE: Committee on War Claims. 
pill for the relief of John H. Barrett and 
without amendment (Rept. No. 134). 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 2761. 
A bill for the relief of Nora B. Sherrier Johnson; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 135). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 4681. 
A bill providing for the issuance of patent to the Boyle Com- 
mission Co, for block No, 223, town site of Heyburn, Idaho; | 
without amendment (Rept. No, 156). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


1926 


H. R. 615. A 
Ada H. Barrett; 
Referred to the Commit- 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R, 6478), granting an increase of pension to William Cot- 
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pine Scouts; to validate certain payments for travel pay, com 
mutation of quarters, heat, light and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 8131) to provide for the 
authorization of appropriation for the purchase of a- site and 
the erection of a Federal building at Woodbine, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 8132) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors ef the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief 























etc., 


expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, 
minor children, and helpless children of such soldiers and 
sailors, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 


$y Mr. BLACK of Texas: A bill (H. R. 81383) to amend par- 
agraph (a) of section 2 of the World War adjusted compensa- 
tion act; to the Committee on Ways and Means 


By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 8134) for the purchase of 
land as an artillery range at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (A. R, 8135) to reclassify and 





ter, and the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 8117) to 
reduce night work in post offices; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr, KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 8118) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to regulate foreign commerce by prohibiting 
the admission into the United States of certain adulterated 
grain and seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” approved August 
24, 1912, as amended, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

$y Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 8119) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

ty Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 8120) to create within the 
San Bernardino National Forest, in Riverside County, Calif., a 
national game preserve under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and to authorize an exchange of Government 
land for privately owned land within the area of said preserve; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 8121) to amend sections 
15 and 16 of an act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate 
the acts respecting copyright,” approved March 4, 1909; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. $122) to provide for the 
erection of a National Guard armory in the District of Co- 
lumbia as a memorial to those who served in the military or 
naval forces of the United States during times of war; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 8123) to provide for the 
temporary need of higher rank for flying officers and for flying- 
officer qualification in naval high command; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 8124) to grant relief 
to disabled veterans ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (HH. R. 8125) to provide for the 
promotion or advancement of officers who have specialized in 
aviation so long as to jeopardize their selection for promotion 
or advancement to the next higher grade or rank; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 8126) to amend section 103 
of the Judicial Code as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 8127) to erect a post-office 
building in the village of Bath, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 8128) to punish counter- 
feiting of Government transportation requests; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

sy Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8129) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to cooperate with the 
States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington in alloca- 
tion of the waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries, and 
for other purposes, and authorizing an appropriation therefor ; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 5 

By Mr. MORIN: A Dill (H. R. 8130) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to fix all allowances for enlisted men of the Philip- 





| readjust the salaries and compensation of messengers, watch- 
men, and laborers in first and second class offices; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 8136) granting 









































the consent of Congress to the Louisiana Highway Commission 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ouachita 
River at or near Harrisonburg, La.; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8137) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Louisiana highway commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Black River at or near Jonesville, 
La.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

sy Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 8138) for the relief of 
Joy Bright Little; to the Committee on Naval Affairs 

By Mr. BIXLER: A bill (H. R. 8139) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah A. Shutt Dalrymple; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3vy Mr. BOWLES: A Dill (H. R. 8140) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate A. Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8141) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen M. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 8142) granting a pension 
to Augusta Mattemore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 8143) for the relief 
Cyrus Durey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 8144) for the relief of George W. 
Boyer ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 8145) 


of 


granting an increase 


— 
CE 


of pension to Catherine E. Gregory; to the Committee on In 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 8146) grant- 
ing an award of compensation under the United States em- 


ployees’ compensation act to Eugene De Ment; to the Com 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8147) for the relief of Warren 
Cusick; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 8148) 
a pension to Mary E, Landis; to the Committee on 
Pensions. ‘ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8149) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah Conner; to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 8150) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sophia Carter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 8151) granting an increase 
of pension to Thirza E. Green; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 8152) for the relief 
Charles Walker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 8153) granting a pension to 
Hattie J. McGinnis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 8154) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy Whiting; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8155) for the relief of James W. Gannon; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8156) to authorize the appointment of 
Staff Sergt. John Gannon, retired, to the grade of master ser- 
geant, retired, in the United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. McSWEENEY: A bill (H. R. 8157) granting a pen- 
sion to Lizzie Bussett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 8158) for the relief of the 
First Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, IL; to the Committee 
on Cialin 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (1. R. 8159) granting a pension to | 
Daisy Io. L. Fillow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 8160) granting an increase of pension to 
Katy J. Woodward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 8161) granting an increase of pension to | 
Surah A. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


fy Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 8162) granting a pension to 


erimelia J. Woodward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. $163) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Ik. Leiter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
by Mr. MURPH Y:.A bill (HH. R. 8164) granting an increase 


of pension to Jo 
lid Pensions 


phine E, Hastings; to the Committee on Inva- 


Ry Mr. OCONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (CH. R. 8165) for the 
relief of Bert C. Moore; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 8166) to authorize Lieut. 
Commander Charles Svensson, United States Naval Reserve, to | 
accept from the Republic of Ecuador the decoration of “ Es- 
trella de Abden Calderon,” second class; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8167) to authorize certain officers of the 
United States Marine Corps to accept from the Republic of 
Haiti the medal for distinguished service; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8168) authorizing the payment of an 
indemnity to John Williamson on account of the death of 


Daniel Shaw Williamson, a 
Kast St. Louis, 
Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 8169) granting 
to Rosalia M. Barrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8170) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Benson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


1, 1921; to the Committee 


Ill., on July on 


By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 8171) granting a pension to 
Clara S. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 
iy Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 8172) granting an 


increase of pension to Francis M. Bartlett; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 8178) granting a pension to 
Richard Sullivan; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. STROTHER: A bill (H. R. 8174) for the relief of 
Ruth Gore; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8175) 


granting an increase of pension to Mary L. Reither; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8176) for the 
relief of Walter W. Price: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 8177) granting a pension 
to Charles George Quinn; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 8178) for the relief of 
Ocean Steamship Co. (Ltd.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITH of Maine: A bill (H. R. 8179) granting a 
pension to Nellie S. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
SIONS. 

By Mr. WILSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 8180) for the 
relief of Charles N. Robinson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 8181) granting a pension to 
Flora Perry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Resolution (H. Res. 99) authoriz- 
ing payment of six months’ salary and funeral expenses to 
John Williams, sr., on account of death of John Williams, jr., 
late employee of the House of Representatives as a laborer; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


to the 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
120. By Mr. ADKINS: Letter of Mr. Jacob Tick, of Clinton, 


Iil., regarding the reclaiming of old rubber in the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


421. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution adopted by the Fresno 
County Chamber of Commerce, of Fresno, Calif., urging the 
purchase by the United States Government of 440 acres of 
land situated in Lassen Volcanic National Park; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

422. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Boston Musicians’ 


a 


Protective Association, Local No. 9, recommending thorough 
investigation of the plans and activities of the promoters of 


a pension | 
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the Bread Trust, and urging such action as may be necessary 
to prevent or destroy any attempt to monopolize and control 
the commercial bread production of the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

423. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of Michigan League of 
Women Voters, urging a new appropriation covering a period 
of five years to carry out the provisions of the so-called Shep- 
pard-Towner Act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Com-aerce. 

424. By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolution of Good Roads Commit- 


| tee of the Butte (Mont.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring con- 


tinuation of Federal aid for the construction of interstate 
highways on a basis at least equal to the appropriations made 
for the last two years; to the Committee on Roads. 

425. Also, resolution of Capt. Charles French Camp, No, 
4, United Spanish War Veterans, of Great Falls, Mont., favor- 
ing passage of House bill 98, a bill granting pensions and. in 


| creases of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war 


with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China 


relief 
expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain 


widows, 


| minor children, and helpless children of such soldiers and 





| sailors, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Fripay, January 22, 1926 


(Legislative day of Saturday, January 16, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled, in open executive session, at 11 


a ° > | O'clock a, m., on the expiration of the recess. 
British subject, who was killed at 


Mr. CURTIS. 
quorum. 

The VICEH PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


| Ashurst Fess McKellar Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Fletcher McLean Sackett 
Bingham Frazier Mec Master Schall 
Blease George MeNary Sheppard 
Borah Gerry Mayfield Shipstead 
Bratton Gillett Means Shortridge 
Brookhart Goff Metcalf Simmons 
Bruce Gooding Moses Smith 
Butler Greene Neely Smoot 
Cameron Ilale Norbeck Stanfield 
Capper Ilarreld Norris Stephens 
Caraway Harris Nye Swanson 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Couzens Heflin Overman Tyson 
Cummins Johnson Pepper Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Walsh 
Dale Jones, Wash. Pine Warren 
pill Kendrick Pittman Watson 
Fdwards Keyes Ransdell Weller 
Ernst King Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Fernald La Follette Reed, Pa. Williams 
Ferris Lenroot Robinson, Ark. Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. LEighty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
As in legislative session, 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, two or three days ago there 
was a colloquy between the Senator from Idaho |Mr. Boran}], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. CoprLanpb], and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett] touching the coal situation. I 
participated to some extent in that colloquy. I have a letter 
bearIng on the question which I ask permission to have printed 
in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Seriator from Ohio re- 
fers to the serious coal situation in the Northern and Eastern 
States and a day or two ago the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Copetanp] told us that people were freezing up in his 
section of the country because they could not get coal. Well, 
the principal slogan of the Republican Party in the last cam- 
paign was that the people should “keep cool with Coolidge.” 
{ Laughter. ] 

The letter presented by Mr. Wit11s is as follows: 


Tue Furron Pir Car Co., 
Canal Fulton, Ohio, January 19, 1926. 
Hon. Frank B. WILLIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am asking your careful consideration to this letter 
which refers to the coal-mine situation in the State of Ohio. 

You undoubtedly realize the deplorable condition that the coal 
industry in -this State has been in for the past year and a half, and, 
I am frank to say to you that, in my opinion, it is steadily growing 








1926 


and 


that if 


in our 


worse, something is not done within the next 12 months, 
State will be at a point where it will take years 
and millions of dollars to put it on its feet. 

I have devoted my life to the manufacture of mine cars 
used in hauling the coal from the mines to the railroad cars, and natu- 
rally have given the coal interest a lot of thought from every angle. 

I am satisfied that there are just two reasons for the present situa- 
tion—labor and freight Labor is a matter that the operators 
will work probably unassisted; but on the question of 
freiyht rates the Senators in our State, I feel, can help us very mate- 
rially, and it Is on this question that I ask your careful consideration. 

The operators who own coal mines in the State of Ohio have started 
4 movement to place before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
also the State public utilities commission the freight-rate situation, and 
they are asking the support of all the Ohio Senators, Congressmen, and 
chambers of commerce. 

For your information let me give you the following fact: The freight 
rate on coal from Cambridge, Ohio, district to Cleveland, Ohio, approxi- 
mately 150 miles, is $1.74 per net ton of 2,000 pounds, but on iron ore 
from Cleveland to Wheeling, W. Va., a greater distance, the rate is 
$1.15. In the State of Indiana the rate from mines to Indianapolis, a 
distance of 170 miles, is $1.23, as against the Cambridge rate to Cleve- 
land, 150 miles, of $1.74. From the mines in the Cambridge district 
to Cambridge, a distance of approximately 8 miles, the rate is 63 cents. 
I understand for the same haul in the State of Indiana the rate is 30 
The railroads serving the mining district tn southeastern Ohio 
charge 10.3 mills to 12.2 mills per ton-mile for hauling Lake cargo 
coal to the Lake ports, while the railroads serving the mines south of 
the Ohlo River in West Virginia and Kentucky haul the coal to the 
same Lake ports for a charge of 4 mills to 6 mills per ton-mile. I 
also understand the southern roads who haul this coal are earning from 
18 to 20 per cent on their stock, while the roads serving the Ohio mines 
are not doing nearly as well. The only answer to this that I can see 
is that the southern roads, by reason of a low freight rate, have 
secured for themselves a maximum tonnage which results in these sat- 
isfactory earnings. The Ohio roads should be able to do as well on the 
same basis. 


this indust 


most of 


rates. 


have to out, 


cents. 


I understand that you already have been furnished some data with 
reference to the petition of the operators in the States of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, just filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
asking for a reargument of the Lake cargo case, giving in detail the 
Lake rate situation, which is also applicable to all the rail coal rafes 
in Ohio. 

I am referring to you hereto excerpts taken from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission record of cases No. 15007, August 16, 1924, and 
record of Case No. 691, decided June 8, 1923, which gives the opinions 
of five members of the commission. Please note the reference therein 
they make to the injustice done Ohio by reason of the freight rates 
that were put into effect during war times. 

We depend exclusively for operation upon the mine-car business, 
and unless some solution is found to relieve the coal situation in the 
State of Ohio we will be compelled to abandon this end of our busi- 
ness and get into some other line. 

After you have given this matter careful consideration, I am sure 
that you will feel that I am justified in making a personal appeal to 
you to do whatever you can to get rellef for Ohio coal mines which 
will not only aid the operators but every industry pertaining thereto 
and all users of coal in the State of Ohio. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 


Tus Futton Pir Car Co., 
Cc. K. Myers, President. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in connection with the 
coal situation, I have here a very interesting editorial. It 
appeared in the New York Evening World of the 20th in- 
stant and refers to the resolution which I presented to the 
Senate calling for action in the coal crisis. The editorial de- 
clares the plan to be both constitutional and effective. I 
should be glad if the editorial could be printed in the Recorp 
without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
dered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so or- 


{from the New York Evening World, January 20, 1926] 
POT! CONSTITUTIONAL AND EFFECTIVE 


Senator CorpgeLANn’s resolution empowering the President to force a 
settlement of the coal strike is under debate in the Senate, It is the 
expressed opinion ,of Senator Rogrnson of Arkansas and others that 
such a measure would be not only futile but unconstitutional. 

But there is a way for Congress to take hold of the matter which 
would be not only constitutional but very far from futile. This is for 
Congress to exercise its unquestioned power to regulate interstate com- 
merce and apply it to coal mines which make interstate shipments, as 
practically all ef them do and must do to keep going. 
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mines could be compelled to keep uniform accounts, as 
roads. 
with 
within reasonable bounds, as with the ratlroads 


brought in an extract from the report of the United States Coal C 


mission of 1928 bearing on this point and 
The commission said: 


serve the interest of the several States of the Union. 
commerce in coal among the s¢« 


conditions of the miners.” 
delay. 


could come into full play to prevent both unfair dealing on the 
of the 


gressional action in 
possible influence should be brought to bear upon this body to 


situation, 








sedede 


Through a commission like the Interstate Commerce Commission the 

the rail 
public, as 
their 


with 
accounts 


keep 


They 
the 


could be compelled to 
railroads. They could be 


make these 
compelled to charges 
Indeed, the New York Senator himself, in the course of his speech, 
ym 


giving it special emphasis 


“ The 
this 


power to 
means of 


regulate involves 


transportation 


the power to 
(railroads) in the 


use of 
best 


egulation of 


the 
that will 
The r 
veral States involves the 
the cost of its production, whether 


require 
way 


right to know 


the investment on which a return 
is claimed is fairly estimated or inflated, what profits are made by 
owner, operator, and dealer, and what are the earnings and working 
Congress can put into effect “his great remedial measure without 
Ample and and, finally, decided pre 
room for dispute as to authority or practicability. 


And with this done the great power of an enlightened 


tested edent leaves no 
public opinion 
part 
the and unreasonable strike on the 
No such power is operative to-day because 


operators with 
part of the miners. 


miners 


pu 


opinion is without means of adequate enlightenment. 


Mr. COPELAND. I also have an editorial from this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post strongly emphasizing the need of con- 
the coal situation. It urges that every 


secure effective action and bring to an end the intolerable 
With the advent of the present cold spell there will 
be acute suffering. Dozens of letters coming to me from my 
State indicate that the suffering is very acute there at the 
present time. In the language of the Post editorial, “The 
failure of Congress to assert control over the coal situation 


is inexcusable.” I ask that the editorial may be printed in the 


ReEcorD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The editorial is as follows: 
{From the Washington Post, January 22, 1926] 


COAL LEGISLATION 


In precipitating a general coal debate in the Senate Wednesday 
Senator Reep of Pennsylvania demonstrated conclusively that if the 
public is ever to have the fuel problem settled satisfactorily, assur- 
ing consumers of an adequate supply of coal at reasonable prices, 
Congress must enact some legislation dealing with the present situa- 
tion. Opinions of Senators as to the real cause of high prices varied 
so widely that it is evident that few Members have any clear kiea 
as to who is responsible. 


NEEDED 


Senator Reep, who hails from virtually the only anthracite-pro- 
ducing State, insists that neither the miners, operators, nor rail- 


roads are to blame for the high prices and that the fault lies with the 
retailer. He cited figures showing the price of bituminous coal at 
the mines, the freight rates charged by the railroads and the drayage 
cost, and asserted that the total cost of the fuel laid down at the 


retailer's bin in Washington was approximately $6.84 a ton. This 
coal, he said, is sold by the dealer at $14 and $14.50. As a cure for 
this “ profiteering” the Pennsylvania Senator suggested that con- 


sumers should club together and buy their fuel at the mines and have 
it hauled by the rallroads to their homes, 

On the other hand, Senator Boran, of Idaho, declared that the coal 
producers and the railroads, as well as the retailers, were responsible 
for the gouging of the public. Other Senators placed the blame on 
the coal-carrying railroads, while Senator CorpxLANnp, of New York, 
laid the responsibility at the door of the President. At the same 
time the Senate was discussing coal and high prices John Hays 
Hammond, chairman of the Federal Coal Commission, was urging legis- 
lative action on the recommendations made by his 
Congress three years ago. 

It is generally agreed that the President has no power to act. He 
has approved the findings of the coal commission, which would clothe 
him with authority to deal in some manner with such a condition as 
now exists. The special session of the Pennsylvania Legislature has 
put aside indefinitely a bill that would declare the anthracite in- 
dustry a public utility and place it under the control of the public- 
service commission of that State. Apparently, therefore, the consumer 
can not look for relief in that direction. 

It has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of most persons that 
consumers are not at the mercy of the anthracite operators and miners. 
The growing use of substitutes has shown that anthracite is not a 
necessity. But there must be coal. If the charges made by Senator 
Reep that dealers in bituminous coal are mulcting the public are true 
at this time, what may be expected in another year if the public 
becomes dependent upon that fuel? 


commission to 
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The situation calls for action by Congress. The Government should 
act for the peopl rhe failure of Congress to assert control over the 
coal situation is inexcusable 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Casper 
(Wyo.) Trades and Labor Assembly, favoring an investiga- 
tion of alleged attempts to suppress competition by control 
of the manufacture and distribution of bread, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CAPPER presented memorials numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Enterprise, Lyndon, and Crawford, all in 
the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the participation 
of the United States in the Permanent Court of International 


Justice, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of faculty members of the 


Ohio State University, at Columbus, Ohio, praying the amend- 
ment ection 15 of the existing copyright law by inserting 
the words “or mimeographic process” after the words “or 
photo-engraving process” in lines 9, 15, 34, and 41 of the said 
ection 15, which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

ife also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of the State 


of Ohio, remonstrating against the participation of the United 
States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, which 
as ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from Thomas © Keefe at El Paso, Tex., which was 
ordered to Hie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EL Paso, Tex., January 19, 1926. 

the United States of 
him Member of said 
reyulay assembled in the 

Washington, D. C., U. B. A. 

The PRESIDENT, 
rhe 


The 


and 


President of tie 
through 


a body im 


Senate of America, 


and aa 
Chamber of said body, 


equally to each Senate, 


seaston 


SENATORS, AND THE SPNATE: 


undersigned, your petitioner, a citizen of the State of Texas, 


one of the States of the United States of America, has become aware 
in the past few weeks that it is the apparent purpose of an unknown 
number of Members of the United States Senate to pass if possible in 
reguiar order at a regular session of your body a resolution commit- 
ting the Federal Government of these United States to full member- 
ship in a foreign body called the World Court, and which latter body 
is to become the combined lever and fulcrum for the sole use of 
another foreign body designated as the League of Nations, in the 
region of supposition, which I now here enter in order to explain 
what follows. I would suppose that nations and peoples now en- 
slaved by mandates granted by the so-called League of Nations or 


by alien armed troops in their midst would have no standing before 
said so-called World Court as litigants, since, as I also suppose, they 
are not free and independent units in the so-called League of Nations 
and would have no right recognized either by 
called World Court to demand either an opinion or a conclusion of 
said body as to their right to the untrammeled pursuit of a happy 
and industrious life in righteous freedom within their own 


the league or its so- 


borders. 


If | am correct as to the intention of a large number of the Senate- 


membership to commit the United States Government to regular mem- 
bership in the World Court and mostly in part correct as to the 
functions and limitations of sald court In my above-stated suppost- 
tions, then I see clearly that the Government of the United States 
is absolutely directly in the League of Nations by an indirect ser- 
pentine route through the World Court, the instrument of the league. 
It must certainly be clear also that any opinion delivered in such a 
court by one acting in authority for this Government must be always 
in absolute accord In spirit with that of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the United States, because if not, then this Nation is burst 
asunder in heart and spirit as well as in fact for the reason that we, 
a free people, would become partakers in the enslavement of other 


nations and peoples. I am sure there are millions of citizens of this 
Republic like the 


undersigned who are unaware of the portent of 
this proposed action of your honorable body and have not been 
informed as to what the commitment means in probable conse- 
quences. Your petitioner therefore hopes you will hear this voice 


and delay all action in the matter until a full statement covering the 
whole intent and purpose of connecting with the League of Nations 
and its World Court ts officially and specifically stated in printed 
form and furnished the people for their information. If this is done, 


I am sure the Senate will then be able to judge rightly the wishes 
of the Nation. 


Respectfully submitted, THomas O'KpRre. 


REDUCTION (REPT. NO. 52) 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from the Committee on Finance 
I submit the report on the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. I will 
state that I have had placed on the desk of every Senator a 
copy of the report. I express the hope that to-day or to 
morrow Senators will find time to read it in detail. 


TAX 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 105) for the relief of Arthur FE. Co! 
gate, administrator of Clinton G. Colgate, deceased, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 71) thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1631) for the relief of Capt. Edward 
T. Hartmann, United States Army, and others, reported it with 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 72) thereon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2127) for the relief 
of Willis B. Cross, submitted an adverse report (No. 73) 
thereon with the recommendation that the bill be indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr. GOODING, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of 
the interstate commerce act, reported it without amendment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
coysent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2684) for the relief of certain persons of Flathead 
Indian blood; and 

A bill (S. 2685) making appropriation for a loan, reimburs- 
able from tribal assets, to provide capital and credit for the 
purpose of encouraging industry and self-support among the 
Indians having tribal rights on the Klamath Indian Reser- 
vation in Oregon; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 2686) te provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Woodbine, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 2687) to provide an additional method for enforc- 
ing and foreclosing tax sales and tax deeds in the District of 


Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 2688) to provide for the leasing of public lands 
in Alaska for fur farming, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2689) granting an increase of pension to Emma 
F. Webster; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 2690) to grant relief to disabled veterans; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill ¢(S. 2691) to repeal the first proviso of the act en- 
titled “An act granting certain public lands to the city of 
Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal park and other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1925; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2692) to amend the immigration act of February 
5, 1917; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 2693) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
EF. Taber; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 2694) to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an act 
approved June 4, 1920, entitled “An act to provide for the 
allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of 
tribal funds, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO (H. DOC, NO. 220) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and referred to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 12 of the act of Congress of March 2, 
1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes,’ I transmit herewith, for the 
information of the Congress, the twenty-fifth annual report of 
the Governor of Porto Rico, including the reports of the heads 
of the several departments of the government of Porto Rico 
and that of the auditor, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of War that 
this report be printed as a congressional document. 

CALvIN COooLiper. 

Tae Waite House, January 22, 1926. 


(Nore: Report accompanied similar message to the House of 
Representatives, ) 








CONGRESSIONAL I 


THE WORLD COURT | 
The Senate, tn open executive session, resumed the consid- | 
eration of Senate Resolution 5, providing for adhesion on the 
part of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, 
and the adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of Inter- | 
national Justice, with reservations, 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am opposed to the recogni- 
tion of the right to employ force against a sovereign nation 
in any contemplated plan of peace. To bring together under 
a plan of peace a number of nations having great military 
power, which plan recognizes the right of the combination to 
employ force against a sovereign state, must result either in 
the establishment of arbitrary power world-wide and the 
suppression of ail freedom and of all independence, or it must 
result in war and the breakdown of the organization. 
The employment of force in the execution of the Judgment 
of a court of international justice is, therefore, to my mind, 
the most vital problem connected with this discussion. It 
goes not only to the structure of this court but it reaches 
down to the fundamental questions of how we shall establish 
tribunals or organizations which may effectuate peace. I am | 
going to discuss this subject to-day not alone as it bears upon | 
the particular tribunal with which we are now concerned but | 
as it relates, as it seems to me, to any attempt to build up | 
any kind of plan or structure for peace. 
When I say the employment of force I mean the employ- 
ment of force against a sovereign nation as distinguished from | 
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the use or employment of force against individuals by the 
state itself; that is, against its own citizens. The former 


means war, and any plan or scheme for peace which rests at 
last upon the employment of force against a sovereign state 
is simply, whatever its name may be, a military alliance. You 
can call it peace, but it is not peace and never can be. It is 
in the end military despotism. 

When Mr. Wilson went to Versailles he demanded a league | 
of nations founded upon the principle of pacific settlement 
and sustained by organized public opinion. M. Clemenceau | 
insisted upon the old balance of power, enlarged and re- 
christened, but supported at last by force. Mr. Wilson be- 
lieved that the public mind could be educated and directed 
along lines which would lead ultimately to the rejection of 
force as the final arbiter in international affairs. M. Clemen- 
ceau believed in a combination of armed power strong enough 
to frighten into obedience or, if need be, to crush into sub- 
jection. Mr. Wilson was committed to the principle of self- 
government, to the right of all peoples to choose their own form 
of government and live their own lives. M. Clemenceau, 
trained in a different school, frank and bold in his faith, be- 
lieved that there were those authorized by fate and superior 
capacity to dominate and direct the policies of all the earth. 
Mr, Wilson would have included in his plan at that time both 
Germany and Russia. M. Clemenceau believed that the victors 
alone should dictate the policies which should obtain through- 
out the world. Mr, Wilson was living in the future; M. 
Clemenceau was living in the past. 
to his ideals; M. Clemenceau understood Europe. Those two 
views, those two theories, those two faiths were present at all 
times in the work at Versailles. When this desperate battle 
of ideas and ideals was at an end the treaty which was 
sigr-d embodied the most stupendous distribution of territory 
ever achieved at one time. Mr, Wilson believed that the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations would in time modify and re- 
adjust the terms of the Versailles treaty; M. Clemenceau, at 
his ease, believed that the Versailles treaty would, in time, 
modify and rebuild the covenant. 

I refer briefly to the history of the conference and contro- 


SE 


versy at Versailles, because it is my purpose, before undertak- | 


ing to connect this particular proposition with the court, to 
trace the development of the military theory of a league and 
to see to what extent it has now become dominant in the league. 
Mr. Baker in his book entitled “ World Peace and Woodrow 
Wilson” says: 


One said that peace must rest upon military force; the other said it 
must rest primarily upon moral sanction, common guaranties, a perma- 
nent instrumentality. 


And again, at page 25, Mr. Baker says: 


A little later he [Mr. Wilson] was instrumental in again defeating 
in the League of Nations commission the bourgeois proposal to make 
the league practically a military alliance for the defense of France. 


On page 55 I find this paragraph: 


One of the greatest services Wilson did for the world at Paris, a 
service not yet fully appreciated, was to head off at every point not 
only proposals for military action which might have led to fearful new 
wars, but every proposal for settlements on a permanent military basis. 


| petual 


| of the candid philosophy which he saw fit to 
| discussion. 


Mr. Wilson was devoted | 
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Anyone who may be interested in following this subject fur- 
ther will have no difficulty, if he sees fit to refer to these yol- 
umes, in finding the record, facts, and the documents to sustain 
the conclusions of the writer. 




































































As for the League of Nations, the marshal frankly sees it 
military of France, England, the United 
Belgium 


as a per 


alliance States, anid 


This was the theory upon which the European powers under- 
took to build the league in contravention to the theory as advo- 
cated by the representative of the United States, that it should 
not be based upon military power or force but should be an 
organization for the purpose of enlightening the public as to 
facts and policies, and ultimately organizing public opinion be- 
hind the league as an instrument of peace. 

This view, Mr. President, was and is not only the view of 
Europe, properly speaking, but was and is the view of other 
nations, as made known by their representatives. The Ameri- 
can view stood alone; it was regarded as an ideal. I venture 
to believe, however, if they were really building for peace it was 
the only practical plan proposed. But they were not building 
for peace other than the peace of oppression. 

A few days ago the able Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] addressed the Senate upon the question now pending 
I think we will all agree that this scholarly address is one 
of those in this debate which will likely be referred to in 
future times, not only because of its literary merit but because 
disclose in the 
He stated with clarity and candor his view as to 
what this entire structure—league, court, and all—must ulti 
mately be if it is to be effective. I read a paragraph from the 
Senator’s remarks which expresses precisely the conception of 
the league and the court as it has now come to be entertained 


by all the real advocates of the system. The Senator from 
Maryland says: 

But the spirit of international peace to be firmly maintained be 
tween nations must be institutionalized, just as the free spirit of 
the American people to prevail must find expression in a President, 
a Congress, a Supreme Court, an Army and a Navy, a State militia, 
and a city police force. * * * 

I have always thought that the views of that other Republican 
ex-President, Roosevelt, as to the means by which the authority of 


the league should be maintained were peculiarly sagacious and sound. 
He did not believe, as Lord Robert Cecil seems to do 


The word “seems” is well used, because I shall show in a 
few moments that he does not so believe— 


He did not believe, as Lord Robert Cecil seems to do, that in exe 
cuting its aim it can dispense with force. He felt that just as a city 
must have its policeman and a Commonwealth its soldier to preserve 
law and order, so the League of Nations to make its mandates 
| must have its international police force or army; and so do I 


feel. 


rood 
ols« 
There is little, if any, peace in the world that is not commanded. 


With the most profound respect to the Senator from Mary- 
| land—and I say it in the utmost sincerity—that is the basis 
upon which all militarists base their theory of peace; that 
there is no peace except that which is commanded, and that 
the way to insure peace throughout the earth is to establish 


in one central authority, whether it be a Napoleon or a 
council of the league, the power by which to crush any 
opposition anywhere that may appear to the established 
| authority. 


If the German general staff had prevailed, if we may con- 
strue its program according to those who claimed to under- 
stand it, it would have done nothing more than to have estab- 
lished a supergovernment over all other governments which 
would have maintained peace under the German general staff 
throughout the world. So if Cmsar or Napoleon had pre- 
vailed, their idea was that of peace based upon authority, 
peace based upon force, peace based upon military power. 
That I contend is the true conception of peace of those who 
predominated at Versailles and those who are now undertak- 
| ing to construe the covenant or to amend the covenant in 

accordance with that spirit. 

I think it worth while to call attention to the language of 
Lord Cecil, in view of the paragraph from the address of the 
Senator from Maryland. Lord Cecil had no different concep- 
tion of peace than that which I have just been defining. He 
is known throughout the world as a great advocate of peace, 
and has received, I think, some reward for his efforts. I do 
not deny that he is an advocate of peace, but I do deny that 
he is an advocate of peace based upon any other foundation 
than that of military power. He says: 


We have not reached the stage in international relations at which 
it is desirable to attempt the codification of international law. 














9556 


There, Mr. 
‘ of 

cates of peace 
the « 
lay tablishis 
wl 


President, is the dividing line between the advo- 
under law and judicial authority 
based upon military power. In so far as you 
ause of law and the codification of international 
x rules by which nations are to be governed, 
are to be construed by judicial tribunals whose 
are to respect—in so far as you are able to 


the opposing force which seeks peace by 


cates peace 


‘ nee 


Meh rul 
judements nations 


ado thi destroy 


the imposition of military 


authority. The great opposition 
to the codification of international law comes from those and 
is upon the part of those who believe that peace should be the 
result of a combination of politics and military power. 
Again, he says—and this is, of course, merely the logical 
ilt of what he has formerly stated— 
The pe of the world depends in the last analysis on the armies 
d tl navies of the big nations. 
A n arbitrary and oppressive doctrine was never an- 
nounced by any man at the head of his army, than that the 
peace of the world depends upon big armies and big navies. 


It is the creed of the man on horseback. It is the principle 
of those who care not for justice but only for power. 

Under that theory, such a combination of nations as are 
brought together here would have’ prevented the birth of the 
American Nation at any time. There would be room for 
development, no room for progress except that progress which 


ho 


emanated from the mind of the military dictator himself. 
The theory which was advanced at Versailles as to what 
the league should be, and as to what it is now being made, is 
nowhere bett stated or developed than in the lectures of 
Doctor De Visscher before the University of Chicago in the 
vear 1924. Doctor De Visscher, as we know, is the professor 


of law in the University of Ghent, and a member of the Per- | 


manent Court of International Arbitration. He takes up there 
the original conception of the league, or, rather, as it was ad- 
by those who believe that it should be devoid of mili- 
and states plainly that that kind of a league or 
that kind of a combination will not satisfy Europe and has 
not satisfied Europe; that, upon the other hand, it has become 
necessary either to construe the covenant or to amend 
covenant so that it will in effect be a military alliance; that 
without that Europe will discard it utterly. 

[ read a paragraph or two from his lecture, 

First, upon page SO, he says: 


vocated 


tary force, 


Thus, in dealing with these problems which so deeply concern the 
security of Europe, we must avoid accepting at the ontset an idea 
which is very common in America, and which I believe is to some 
extent justifiable on the American continent. It is the idea that 
justice and law carry in some way their own authority over public 


opinion in democratie countries; that the moral force alone of the 
principles which form the basis of the League of Nations is sufficient 
to make them triumph; and that it is, consequently, not only useless 
but harmful to support law by force, to provide in advance military 
against the states disturbing the established order. 


sanctions 


I ask, Senators, what is the difference between that doctrine 


and that philosophy and the doctrine and the philosophy of 
any other military combination or authority or alliance? It 
is a false theory, sayS Professor De Visscher, that justice 


can be the basis of a league of nations, or that law can pre- 
vail; you mast at last appeal to military authority, to sheer 
brute force, in order to secure your peace. 

I have always felt, Mr. President, that I was a_ believer 
in peace; but if peace means nothing more than quiescence 
under military dictatorship, I am opposed to it for all time 
to come. There are some things in this world dearer than 
peace, and they are liberty, independence, progress, none of 
which can exist under a military dictatorship. This doce- 
trine which he here denounces is the doctrine which the 
representative of the United States urged at Versailles from 
the beginning to the end of the controversy. 

On page 82 of the volume he says: 

In of 
security confidence can be achieved only with the aid 
of capable of guaranteeing, by military 
sanctions, the maintenance of the established order. 

These are, I repeat, indisputable facts. They are so evident that 
all the member states of the league have been forced to accept them. 


the conditions 
mutual 


established 


actual 
and 


Europe a return to the feeling of 


an organization 


So evident to those people is it that they must rely alone 
on military alliances that they have come to accept the old 
balance of power again, instead of the conception which was 
advocated by the American representative at Versailles. 

On page 85 he says: 


The most convinced partisans of the League of Nations recognize 


that the collective sanctions provided for im Article 16 are insuffi- 


the | ‘ : i 
; treaties supplementing a general treaty of mutual assistance. * * * 
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clent to give an effective guaranty to these states 
aggression. 


plainly to 


against an uninst 
The fact is the gaps and weaknesses in the system 


are 
be seen. 


I shall Hmit myself to indicating two of thew. 
Upon page 86 we have the following paragraph: 


Now, here is a second weakness in the system of the covenant. Let 
us suppose that in the case of a manifestly unjust war the member 
states are willing to fulfill completely their duty of assistance, even 
by force of arms, and that they are ready to put their armed forces 
in the field under the direction of the council. Everyone must recog- 
nize that cooperation of this sort will be absolutely useless if it has to 
be improvised in the face of imminent or actual attack. 


In other words, it is not sufficient that the council have the 
authority to call for military support. There must be on hand, 
already trained and disciplined under the directing authority— 
to wit, the council—an army and a navy. It would be too late, 
says Doctor De Visscher, if they had to call for an army or a 
navy under circumstances and conditions which had not per- 
mitted a previous arrangement, a previous direction, or a 
previous program by which to direct them to the purposes for 
which they were called. 

Thus we have the proposition here clearly advanced by the 
professor that the league must have a standing army and a 
navy at its call. That is the doctrine which was advocated by 
the able Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], and the doctrine 
which has come to be accepted by all sincere advocates of the 
league; and, as we shall see, they have also drawn the court 
into the circle of military power. 

Again, on page 87, he says: 


The Third Assembly of the League of Nations formally acknowledzed 
that a defensive agreement constitutes a guaranty of security only if it 
implies for the signatory states a mutual agreement to give assistance 


which will be effective, immediate, and according to a plan prepared in 
advance, 


On page 90 he says further: 


From these indisputable facts the following conclusion is to be drawn: 
In many cases which are precisely the most important a guaranty of 
military assistance can be made effective only by means of separate 


In fact, as you know, separate treaties have already been concluded 
on this basis between France and Belgium, between France and Poland, 
and more recently between France and Czechoslovakia. The same thing 
has taken place between the states which constitute the Little Entente ; 
that is, between Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Jugostavia. All these 
treaties have been expressly placed by the signatory states under the 
protection of the League of Natlons. 


This reveals plainly that the league is made the holding 
power of the different military alliances of Europe; and if 
there was anything against which the representative of the 
United States at Versailles contended, it was against these 
separate alliances—a league within a league, an alliance within 
the league—-because, as was contended, they would ultimately 
destroy the league. The supreme principle and purpose of the 
league was to forever do away with regional alliances, the old 
balance of power. I repeat, M. Clemenceau understood Europe, 
and you see his faith ripening into facts. 

So, Mr. President, we are at the present time back to the 
old balance-of-power system in Europe; and there is only one 
thing that distinguishes it from the previous balance of power, 
and that is that it has a central company or a sovereign au- 
thority representing all Purope, to wit, the Council of the 
League of Nations; but within this combination are the mili- 
tary alliances of the separate combines and the separate 
authorities, authorizing the different entities or the different 
organizations to act whenever their concerns may necessitate 
action. 

But the most pronounced development of this theory is what 
is known as the Geneva protocol. This protocol has been dis- 
cussed here and I need not go into great detail. I understand 
the Geneva protocol was ultimately rejected because of the 
action of Great Britain, but 44 nations approved of it; and it 
ought te be borne in mind that the 44 nations which approved 
of it now take the position that the protocol is not necessary ; 
that by a proper construction of the covenant itself all the 
authority which the protocol was supposed to bestow upon it 
may now be found. They have not abandoned the spirit or 
purpose of the protocol; they propose to find ample authority 
in the liberally construed language of the covenant. That has 
been well stated by M. Briand, the present Prime Minister of 
France. I read a paragraph from his address on this subject 
at Geneva: 

The protocol, we must remember, is simply a development of all the 
ideas contained in the covenant. * * * I repeat, it [the protoco}] 


adhered throughout strongly to the spirit and letter of the covenant. 
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e @* * France thought and still thinks that this work, which was ! 
eagerly awaited by the nations, is merely a development of the ideas 
contained in the covenant and that it is the essential object of the 
work of the League of Nations. * * * This document [the protocol] 
is itself only the application of the system provided in the covenant 
of the League of Nations. * * * The protocol, therefore, imposes 
no fresh obligations on the states which signed the covenant It hag 
simply fixed the conditions for their applications. 





The Manchester Guardian, a most pronounced, faithful, and 
persistent advocate of the league heretofore, speaking of this 
protocol, said: 








It pools all the resources nilitary, naval, aerial, industrial, and 
human—of the banded nations together into a common instrument 
of defense, and puts them by an automatic device at the imnrediate 
and unquestioned service, though not under the technieal control, 
an international execrtive body, the Council of the League of Nations, 
which alone has the right to call these common forces into play and 
alone has the right to call them off. 


The protocol was regarded as a construing instrument, con- 
struing the terms of the covenant, and not adding any addi- 
tional powers. It is perfectly legitimate, therefore, to take the 
protocol and examine it to see what those now contend who | 
say that the power exists already in the covenant; that by a 


They alone can call upon the military powers of the earth 
to act, and they alone can tell them to cease. 


proper construction that may be done which it was formerly In short, it substitutes common war for private war 
thought it was necessary through the protocol to amend in Common war under the direction of one world central 


order that it might be done. The protocol provided, in brief, | authority. It continues: 
that the Council of the League of Nations should be authorized 


. 7 | 1. It wou!d deprive King and Parliament of the right of declaring 
to pass upon the righteousness or the unrighteousness of any | war : 7 
_2 are y “or Col  hegun ¢ scape » » tn. | a; . ’ a 4 
ol all wars. No wal could be egun and est tp the denuneia } 2. Similarly, King and Parliament would have no right to declare 
tion of the council except such wars as met with the approval | peace. That right would belong oil ae nett ' 
: a . . 7 | ae ie g wouls long exclusivel t ie council ot the 
of the council. Eleven men, five of them in permanent au- | leagu 
“ity “ere e » > sole ictators i ‘afer . “< 
thority, were to become the sole dictators with reference tO | 3. War when it did come would be automat! We could not pic. 


peace or war. If a war were begun without their approval, 
the entire force and culmination of all the combined power 
should be arrayed against the offending party. If the war met 
with their approval it was a just and righteous war. 

Mr. President, in order to get the full effect of that proposi- 
tion, think of this, that when the Versailles treaty was signed, 
countless millions of people were disposed of for all time to 
come, and this same protocol provides that the readjustment 
of territorial lines shall never be a matter of consideration for | 
arbitral tribunals or for the Court of International Justice. 
The men who sat upon that council were to determine for all 
time whether the peoples who had been disposed of at Ver- 
sailles should ever enjoy any greater independence and freedom 
than they enjoy to-day. It is the most hideous combination of advanced by M. Clemenceau and other advocates of the peace 
power for the suppression of independence and justice that | 8t Versailles. This is precisely what they had in mind. 
was ever conceived in the brain of man. Autocratic power | Clemenceau understood Europe. He knew that instead of 
seems to have reached its zenith. the covenant modifying or mollifying the harsh terms of the 

If some dissatisfied power or nation wanted to ask for a | treaty that time would make the covenant the sordid lackey 
greater independence, for a larger liberty, where would it go? | Of the Versailles treaty. It is now a matter of record that 
To what power would it appeal? Could it appeal to this court | it has done so. 
of justice? No; it is expressly provided that it can not. Will any Senator here for a moment contend that if the 
Could it appeal to the council? The council would be the | covenant of the league admits of the construction which M. 
body which held it in subjection. There would he no place to Briand puts upon it, to wit, that the covenant now contains 
go. The status quo became permanent, as inviolable as the | all the power which was proposed to be conferred upon it by 
law of the Medes and Persians. There could be no appeal to | the protocol, that it is not a gigantic world military machine? 
any power for change. And this, Mr. Briand says, is the spirit | And if the covenant does not contain this power, in time they 
and intent of the covenant of the League of Nations to-day. will embody it in the covenant. Who would touch it that 

Secondly, Mr. President, the most astounding feature of if, | believes in the freedom and independence of peoples? It is in 
after all, is found in the fact that a war once begun could | conflict with every principle which your leader at Versailles 
never end without the consent of the council. If nations announced. It is in violation of every creed which he ever 
entered into conflict and came to the conclusion that the war | pronounced. It is at war with all his ideas of peace. It is in 
ought to be at an end, that human sacrifice had been sufficient, | conflict with the freedom of peoples and destructive of every 
they could not end the war until the council decided that they | rule of human progress. It consigns to political and economic 
should do so. That, Mr. Briand says, is now the true con- peonage all weaker peoples, all subject peoples. 
struction of the covenant. | What follows, Mr. President? Without amending the statute 

| 
| 
| 
| 


and choose the quarrels that we could make our own 
4. Our obligation to exercise and probably to enforce blockade 
would be automatic. Potentially every man, ship, gun, and every 


penny we possess would be engaged in any such automatic conflict 
Though in such matters our obligation would be moral only, it would 
be unlimited Our contribution to the common iuse would have to 
be “loyal and effective,” and who can limit the practical significance 
of those terms? 


6. Finally, we should be committed inexorably by the protocol 


system to the maintenance, if necessary by force, of the existing 
European situation as it has been established by the peace treaties. 


Mr. President, this is the true culmination of the doctrine 


I will not be content with my construction of the covenant. of the court, what do they do with the court in this military 
I have such an abhorrence of brutal power concentrated | machinery which they are building up for world-wide control? 
in the hands of the few that I might very easily be prejudiced, | I read from. the protocol: 
I presume, in my interpretation. I pause to read a paragraph | 
from Mr. Garvan, the celebrated editor of the London Ob- 
server, perhaps the most celebrated editorial writer in the | 
world. Speaking of this protocol, he says it is— 


Any dispute as to the interpretation of the present protocol shall be 
submitted to the Court of International Justice. 


Mr. President, when we adhere to the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice we become a member of a body which is the 
a new body of proposals which might engage the nation and the | legal adviser and counsellor of a stupendous military combina- 
Empire in the gravest and most complicated commitments ever under- | tion, now in process, either by construction or amendment, of 
taken. being completed. That is what we shall secure if we go into 

It is of the continental type, and is based at the bottom upon mill- | a court whose jurisdiction we refuse to define. They have 
tary mentality, and not upon considerations of moral justice or of | organized here a scheme by which they impose upon the court 


far-sighted practical sagacity. * °* * that duty of counselor and adviser to a vast military organi- 
Great Britain and the Dominions will retain their final right and | zation, and we, as a member of the court, whether we have a 
freedom to judge of their duty when the concrete circumstances arise. judge sitting there or not, are drawn into the military and 
political affairs as completely as if we were a member of the 


on rere ret ae eee c yon upon this side of the Atlantic council itself. Will reasonable men contend that if the United 


States is a member of that court, and the court becomes 

Without debate and decision in their parliaments no English- | involved, the United States must not become involved also? 
speaking community will allow blood and treasure to be devoted. Can we join a body which is to counsel and advise and not be 
sucked into the maelstrom? 

Bear in mind, Mr. President, they did not undertake to 
amend the statute of the court. They assumed the right, under 
article 14, to put the court In an advisory relation to this 

The supremacy of the representative principle will have to be pre- | organization without anyone proposing to amend the statute 
served in every self-governing community of the BMnglish-speaking | itself. No one thought to object to the fact that you can not 
world. confer additional jurisdiction on the court without amending 


I should think that was axiomatic. It is at least axiomatie 
to any people who have any regard for their own liberty and 
independence. 
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the statute. Why? Because they regard the court as an organ 
of the League of Nations. 

They regard it as a department of the League of Nations. 
They treat it as a part of the system of the League of Nations, 
not un independent body whose jurisdiction is fixed and 
definite until the instrument which brought it into existence is 
amended. As a body which is a part‘of the system they are 
working it into a vast military organization. Shall we not, | 
if we are going in, have protection against being drawn into 
such conditions as that? Are we so confiding, so trustful of 
the umbitious schemes? 

In addition to this, they provided in the protocol for a num- 
her of subarbitration committees, and each one of these arbitra- 
tion committees may call upon the court for advice and counsel, 
and if the arbitration committees fail, then the matter may go 
to the eouncil, and the council may call upon the court for 
advice and counsel. What possible proposition involving Europe 
nay we not become involved in, being a part of the adviser of 
the les { ue’? 

Lord Buckmaster, in an article in the London Times, said: 

The real mracter of the protocol is by way of amendment to the 
covenant of the League of Nations, the terms of which it is designed 
both strengthen and extend 

If the present protocol becomes effective, its signatories bind them- 
sel to accept this optional clause——article 36 of the court statute— 


and thereby to submit to the 
arising under the 


bject of 


jurisdiction of the court all and any of 
the dispute above beads. 
The o the protocol is to make it 
all cases within its jurisdiction, 
TI ‘ 


the court—compulsory in 


are thus the following methods established by the protocol 

and the covenant by which an international dispute may be settled: 
1. Decision of the council, decision of the court, or compulsory arbi 
tration at the request of one of the parties, or enjoined by the council. 
The failure to obey—the decision of the court—becomes for the first 


time a definite breach of an international bargain, so that 
war can only be waged in open breach of aggressed terms. 


In other words, if they do not abide by the decision, then 
they have the same right to enforce the decision of the court 
as they would have to enforce a decision of the council of the 
league. 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. BORAH. 


aggressive 


Or the court of arbitration at The Hague? 
I am perfectly willing to concede that for the 
purpose of the argument. I am perfectly willing to concede 
that. I concede it for the purpose of the argument, and shall 
concede it for the purpose of this entire debate if my friends 
desire me to do so. The argument which I am making to-day 
involves and applies to the application of force in the execu- 
tion of any judgment against a sovereign nation. It is con- 
demning that principle wherever found. 

Mr. President, since the protocol was disposed of they have 
adopted certain amendments to articles 12, 13, and 15 of the 
covenant. They have ineluded in those provisions of the 
covenant the words “ judicial decisions,” so that, for instance, 
article 13 at the present time provides that in case of a failure 
to abide by a decision of the court the council shall determine 
upon the method of procedure. Of course, I am quoting gen- 
erally and not the exact words. These amendments, I have no 
doubt, cover advisory opinions, The league so contended in the 
Karelia and the Mosul cases. In view of the construction 
which M. Briand puts upon the covenant as embodying the 
spirit and purpose of the protocol, we have the court drawn 
specifically into the league by the amendments which have 
been made to articles 12, 13, and 15, and an organ of the league. 
At the present time, under the specific terms of the covenant 
of the league, the decisions of the court may be enforced sub- 
ject to the discretion or judgment of the Council of the League 
of Nations. Sanctions, the enforcing power, are in the league, 
and if we become a member of the court the judgments ren- 
dered by the court, of which we are a member, will become en- 
forceable by the terms of the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Mr. President, let us turn to a different plan and to a differ- 
ent people and to a class of leaders of broader vision and of a 
profounder faith, the fathers who framed the Constitution of 
the United States. Let us draw a lesson from those men and 
the work which they did. 

When the fathers came together for the purpose of framing 
the Constitution of the United States they had to deal with 
13 sovereign States, and they were sovereign at that time in 
their pride, in their feelings, in their strength. They were as 
sensitive to their sovereign rights as perhaps any nation in 
the world is to-day. 

But the fathers had to deal with the subject, and they pro- 
posed to submit the controversies arising between the sover- 
eign States, or sovereign nations as we might call them, to 
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judicial determination. They therefore provided or proposed 
to provide that a sovereign State might sue another sovereign 
State and bring that other sovereign State into court for the 
determination of the controversy. Immediately the question 
arose as to what they would do with a judgment after it was 
rendered. Who would execute the judgment? There the 
question was raised, as it is raised to-day, what would a judg- 
ment of the court be worth if there were no power, no army, 
no navy to enforce it. 

One of the most brilliant members of the convention said it 
would be utterly futile. Here the fathers faced, so far as I 
know, for the first time in the history of the world the question 
of whether they would employ force to execute a judgment of a 
judicial tribunal against a sovereign State. They decided it in 
accordance with their reputation for wisdom and foresight 
which they then established and which will live throughout 
all history. Mr. Madison said that when he first thought over 
the proposition he was of the opinion that they would have to 
authorize the use of force against a sovereign State. But, 
according to the language of the debate, Mr. Madison observed 
that the more he reflected on the use of force the more he 
doubted the practicability, the justice, and the efficacy of it 
when applied to people collectively and not individually. A 
Union of States containing such ingredients seemed to provide 
for its own destruction. 

Imagine, Mr. President, the League of Nations called upon to 
execute a judgment rendered against the nation of Great 
Britain. The league would disappear like the mist before the 
dawn. Any such proposition is war. It contains the seeds 
of dissolution. As Madison said, it was war, and the Union 
would be dissolved, and the league would be dissolved. There is 
no nation against whom they would enforce it except the small 
nations which must take dictation from the greater nations. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it the opinion of the Senator that the 
league is wholly evil, and that it ought never to have been 
set up? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not say that. I say that if the 
league had been based upon the principles which were con- 
tended for by Wilson, and if it had been carried out, it might 
have been of great help in Europe. I can see how a body such 
as he proposed carried out in good faith might have helped 
greatly in bringing about a better understanding and a better 
feeling in Europe. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it the Senator’s belief that the present 
league should cease to be? 

Mr. BORAH. I should not say that it should cease to be, 
but it should certainly cease to practice the principles which 
it is now practicing. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator object to what it did in 
composing the differences between Greece and Bulgaria re- 
cently? 

Mr. BORAH. No; but I do object to what it is doing in 
Syria. In the matter of Bulgaria and Greece no great nation 
was involved. In Syria a great nation is involved, and so 2 
different program is adopted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is the league doing it in Syria? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; it is under a mandate of the league. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What would have happened if there had 
been no league? Would there have been any Syria? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I think so. I think there would have 
been an independent nation. If the great nations had done 
nothing more than respect their solemn agreements, Syria 
would have been free and contented. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Under what authority? 

Mr. BORAH. Under its own authority. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Under the conditions that existed in Eu- 
rope at the end of the war? 

Mr. BORAH. If the nations had carried out their piedge 
which they made to Syria and respected the pledge which they 
made, I have no doubt at all but what the Syrian people would 
have carried on self-government, I read further from the 
debates. 


The use of force against a State would look more like a declaration 
of war than the infliction of punishment and would probably be consid- 
ered by the party attacked as a dissolution of all previous compacts 
by which it might be bound. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 








to the Senator from Montana? 
Mr. BORAH. I yield. 
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Mr. WALSH. I speak only from recollection, but my remem- | Mr. Ellsworth, who does not stand so high upon the roll 
prance of it is that the covenant recites—and I suppose that | of popular fame as do Madison and Hamilton, but who, in 
had Mr. Wilson’s approval—that there are certain places not | my opinion, was equal to either of them as a lawyer, and 
yet able to sustain an independent government, which ought to | who was afterwards Chief Justice of the United States, said: 









be taken care of by a mandate until they could do so, including | The Constitution does not attempt to coerce sovereign bodies, 
the former territory of Turkey. | States, in their political capacity. No coercion is applicable to such 
Mr. BORAH. I will answer that, but I would rather not | bodies but that of armed force. If we should attempt to exe 


be diverted into that line of discussion at present. I will | the laws of the Union by sending an armed force against a delinquent 
answer that to say that undoubtedly Mr. Wilson strove in | State, it would involve the good and the bad, the 
every way possible to neutralize the effect of the secret 
treaties, and he did that by advocating what was known as 
the mandate system. But it would be a supreme injustice to 
the name and memory of Woodrow Wilson to suppose that in 
advocating a mandatory power he was advocating the possi- 
bility of that which is now happening to Syria. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me remind the Senator that Mr. Wilson 
did recommend a mandate for Armenia, part of the former | 
territory of Turkey, evidently convinced that the Armenians | 
could not maintain themselves independently. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator ought to take into consideration 
that Mr. Wilson was seeking to sterilize or neutralize the 
effect of the secret treaties. 

Mr. WALSH. Quite right. 


innocent and the 
guilty, in the same calamity 


This doctrine, Mr. President, it has been suggested, has been 
modified. I do not think so. I think that when the decisions 
of the Supreme Court are taken as a whole it will be found 

| that this doctrine announced by the fathers in the organiza 
tion of the court and in the framing of the Constitution has 
been the doctrine which has been accepted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I shall not, of course, take the 
time to go into the numerous decisions in which this has been 
| referred to directly and indirectly, but I will call attention 
to some later authorities. Take, for instance, the case of Ken 
| tucky against The Governor of Ohio back in 24 Howard. I! 
quote from the decision : 


| s y * agains e gover r of : State s sucl t hi 
Mr. BORAH. If he could have gotten rid of the secret ay by or against the governor of a State a Se 
: s : vis *haracter is a s or agains he State ee ee 
treaties there is no evidence of the fact that he would have | °Mci#! character is a suit by Agata ." ot 
: rress Ci ‘ “oerce § ate officer S su » perform any duty by 
established any mandate system. US AR Pew costes 8 um > = a, % = , 


Mr. WALSH. But let me remark that the secret treaties | ®*t of Congress. The State officer may perform it if he thinks proper 


had nothing at all to do with the question of the Armenian | ®"¢ it may be his moral duty to | oe ao af be refu - 
, . ‘ rree “aY “~~ in . * f he tovernor of Ohio 

mandate. When they were set up as an independent govern- | @W f Congress can ¢ mee him If t rt 9s 

ment they could not maintain it. | refuses to discharge his duty, there is no power delegated to the 


Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest to the Senator that just a | General Government, elther through the judicial department or any 
moment ago he said that those countries would have been other department, to use any coercive means to compel him 
maintained as independent countries if it had not been for The suit against the governor was a suit against the State, 
the league and the mandates. I understood him just now to | and if the governor, as representing the State, refuses to 
say there were secret treaties that would have destroyed those | obey, in the judgment of the court, says the Supreme Court 
countries if it had not been for the influence of Mr. Wilson 


of the United States, there is no power, either in the court 


in trying to get mandates instead of absolute independence. or in any department of the Government, to compel him to 
Mr. BORAH. The Senator left out a part of my statement | obey the mandate or the judgment of the court. 
which I think makes it plain. I said that if the nations of Dr. James Brown Scott, in his discussion of this matter, 


the earth which made the secret treaties had kept the pledges | says: 
which they openly made to those smaller nations, if they had 


: : - : | It is to be observed that the issue is drawn by our ancestora he 
kept the pledges which they made during the war, those nations | sere ct Cliente af tempeh en eadéaiiin 60 ented “tated. “al 
would have set up self-government and maintained themselves. | ,. : sae ; ; . st eel 

‘ Si ~ : : to-day, as then, the issue is still between law and 1 fo 
Mr. CARAWAY. That is a negative of the statement the |, . alae aie : . aad 
S t 1 - liatel ¢ i i ! They chose, and wisely, a Supreme Court in which law hould 
senate ade diately ¢ -rwards se secre a : 
en at xr made immediately 2 terw irds that those secret administered, and they left the appearance of th lefendant State 
treaties would have destroyed those nations. , — isl ot : enletid. i ; 
Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly willing to admit that the Oe i eee eee en ene 
ae z : I : Re : public opinion, or, as they expressed it, in the Declaration of Inde 


secret treaties made a mess of the whole affair. It was a di- | 
vision of the spoils. 
Mr. CARAWAY. May I say just a word further, and then| I think, Mr. President, that the boldest step ever taken 
I shall not interrupt the Senator again? I do not presume | by any body of men in favor of peace between sovereign 
anybody condones the attitude of France now in the matter | States or sovereign nations, in favor of substituting law 
just mentioned, but what would have been the fate of those | between governments for violence and force, was the step 
peoples if they had been left to the secret treaties? which the fathers took when they said that they would 
Mr. BORAH. It could not have been any werse than it is, | rest the execution of judgments against a State upon the 
because now they are being killed off. Nothing could be more | Power of public opinion. What has been the result? We 
intolerable than the present government of Syria. have had some 80 judgments rendered against sovereign 
Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Senator said a moment ago | States, and with the exception of one, in part, they have all 
there was something worse than war. They had the ideals of | either been accepted by the States or, as might be said, en 
independence, and I do not think anybody doubts it. forced by the power of public opinion. Even at this late 
Mr. BORAH. Who has independence? | day, strong as we are as a Union and united as we are 
Mr. CARAWAY. I say they have the ideals, and I think | a 4 people, who can think of what might follow should 


pendence, to “a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 


they will have independence. They could not have had if the Government of the United States call out an armed force 
they had been destroyed as nations at the end of the war. to enforce a judgment against a State of the Union? It 
Mr. BORAH. In my opinion, they will never have inde- | would be, as Madison said, war. Upon one side would be 
pendence notin any event until they have been stripped of all allied some States and upon the other side other States 
means of sustaining themselves. It would be civil war, and the Union would be involved. 
Later on, on the 8th of June, Mr. Madison said: Mr. President, the difficulty with the proposition with 
| which we are dealing is not that of sovereign governments 
| abiding by the judgment of a judicial tribunal. The diffi 
| culty arises out of the fact of getting them to consent to 
| the jurisdittion of the court. Take, for instance, the ques 
| tion of the invasion of Ruhr under the Versailles treaty. 


Could the national resources if exerted to the utmost enforce a 
national decree against Massachusetts, abetted perhaps by several of 
her neighbors? It would not be possible. 


Mr. Hamilton in discussing the question said: 

England contended that she had no authority to go in under the 

is impossible. It amounts to a war between the States. Foreign Versailles treaty; France contended that she did have such 

powers also will not be idle spectators. They will interpose, the con- | authority. : ’ 

fusion will increase, and the dissolution of the Union will ensue. It was a question which might well have been submitted to a 
i 


But how ean this force be exerted on the States collectively? It | 


> court. Suppose France had consented to submit it to a court 
Again he said: and had argued it before the court, does anyone believe thet 
It has been observed to coerce the States is one of the maddest | France, after submitting to the court and after presenting her 
projects that was ever devised. A failure of compliance will never cause to the court, would have refused to abide by the judg- 
be confined to a single State. This being the case can we suppose | ment of the tribunal whose judgment she had invoked? 
it wise to hazard a civil war. * * * But ean we believe that one| The difficulty, I say, is in so framing a law and a court under 
State will ever suffer itself to be used as an instrument of coercion? | such law that nations will be willing to submit their cause, in 
The thing is a dream; it is impossible. the first instance, to judicial determination. Once it is sub- 
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mitted and argued, rare, indeed, will be the instances in which 
the defeated litigant will refuse to abide, and these instances in 


which they refuse to abide by the judgment are the instances 
in which force would mean war. I will now read a single 
paragraph from Judge Guthrie, and then I shall close these 

quotatlh s. 

rh preme Court has no armed force at its command to compel 

obedi e to its decreas by a recalcitrant State Their enforcement 

re in the final analysis, and the framers of the Constitution so con 

templated and intended, upon the moral power of public opinion. 

Lnder our system of National Government the judicial branch is the | 
weakest in the physical sense, as Hamilton pointed out in the Federal- 


ist it would be; but in the moral sense it has proved to be the strongest, 


* * * The Jesson derived from these examples most persuasively 
shows that the proposed international court of arbitral justice could 
reasonably be expected. to function with great and constantly increasing 
power and prestige without any military foree, * * as our Su- 
preme Court t been able to function for a century and a quarter witb 


constar increasing prestige and power and reverence. 


In this history of our court is a profound and commanding 


admonition to all who would sincerely advance the cause of | 
peace 

I do not believe that the only commanding power in the 
world is that of military force. I think the power of public 
opinion with reference to matters upon which public opinion 
may operate such as a trial and judgment of a court will 
nine times out of ten be far more effective than the employment 
of military force 

I know, Mr. President, how this belief that force must always 
be in the background, always be subject to call, has come to per- 
meate the beliefs of men everywhere. It is all but universal 
umong those who deal with international questions. Its futility 
for peace has been proven a thonsand times, but it still pre- 
vails. There are no words to describe and no philosophy to 


explain this superstitious idolatry of force. Governments make 
treaties in which they agree, under certain conditions, to 
employ force, to send armies and navies, to sacrifice treasure 


and life, and no one stops to ask: Will the contracting powers 
keep their promise; who will see that they execute their 
pl It all taken fer granted 


On the other hand, when governments make treaties, or pro- 
pose to make treaties, in which they agree to submit their con- 
trovers to the decision of a court and abide the judgment 
thereof, immediately the question is asked: Who will enforce 
the judgment; where is your army and your navy to carry the 
decree into effect? As a matter of fact, it is precisely the same 
thing behind and back of both treaties—the solemn pledge of 
the nation, only that and nothing more. In one instance 
there is the honor of the nation to send an army. In the other 
instance there is the honor of the nation to abide by the judg- 
ment of a court. We find no difficulty in relying upon the 
former pledge. We utterly distrust the latter. It is another 
manifestation of that wicked, persistent, distrust of human 
nature which comes down to us from the days when govern- 
ments were founded upon force and the people had no voice. 
You fix the machinery of government and the plans for peace, 
so that public opinion may operate, so that the average man 
and woman may have a voice, and the judgments of your courts 
will be respected 

As it is now, in the last analysis there is no difference be- 
tween the advocates of peace and the advocates of war. They 
ultimately meet upon the common ground that force is the 
final arbiter in international affairs. Every peace scheme ends 


les 


with a provision for war and an arrangement for armies and | cyfficient example in what has taken place in Syria and the 


navies, Speaking at Geneva last March, the Foreign Secretary 
of the British Government declared: 

Brute force is what they fear, and only brute force enlisted in their 
behalf will give them the security of which they feel the need. 


He was speaking for peace. A short time prior to that a 
noted American general publicly declared: 

If for one nroment you remove force as the mainstay of government, 
that moment the civilization of 2,000 years disappears like an exploded 
soap bubble. 


He was speaking for war. But here you have the doctrine 
from both sides, the doctrine which has lately reduced a con- 
tinent to one weltering mass of human misery, still claiming 
to be the stay and prop of civilization, still accepted as the 


basis of peace and of war. Did Bernhardi claim anything 
different or anything more? Did Caesar or Napoleon build 


upon any different theory? Does the law of the jungle rest 
upon any different basis? I utterly reject the doctrine that 
force is the mainstay of government. Unfortunately it still 
has its place in organized society, but it is incidental. It is 
subordinate to a higher and more enduring power, and should 
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always be regarded and treated as such. The fleeing criminal 
and the pursuing sheriff are but an incident in the life of the 
countless millions whose devotion to order and obedience to 
law make organized society possible. We see only the criminal] 
and the sheriff, and overlook the silent, majestic force which 
finds expression in millions of homes and in the daily avoca- 
tions of the people and through which alone society is hejd 
If it were not for the love and loyalty of our people 
to our country this Government would crumble in a night, and 
our Army and Navy would go with it. 

Mr. President, we have reached a point where it seems to 
me we have no alternative. We shall either change our faith 
or civilization will experience the crash which has twice before 
overtaken it. After 2,000 years of this worship of force, after 
2,000 years of this teaching and of the practice which flows 
from such teaching, what are the results; what are the fruits? 
If anyone is familiar with the vernacular of hell, let him 
undertake to paint the picture. Human tongue is inadequate 
to the task. First, a debt of $350,000,000,000, resting like an 


| eternal mortgage—for it will never be paid—-upon the brain 


and the energy of the human family, driving men and women 
on to days and night of ceaseless and fruitless toil. Nations 
rich, marvelously rich, in national resources, now upon the 
very verge of bankruptcy, and still laying on like a burning 
lash upon the backs of their peoples heavier and still heavier 
burdeus. Hospitals from Petrograd and Berlin to San Fran- 
cisco and Peking, crowded with the diseased, the maimed, and 
the insane. Families broken and scattered, states dismem- 
bered, peoples oppressed, babes born prematurely old and 
cursed with inherited disease, communities visited with strange 
epidemics and incurable afflictions, and finally every govern 
ment, in the face of all this, now searching for more deadly 
and destructive means of indiscriminate murder; these are 
the fruits of this worship of force, this urge for blood. I 
maintain that the human family can not carry the creed. It 
is undermining and destroying the race. We have no alter- 
native. We are compelled as a matter of self-preservation to 
reject this fetish. 

i could never get my consent, Mr. President, to indorse or 
vote for any proposition, or scheme, for peace which rests in 
the last analysis on force. There is too much danger in such 
a program, too great a menace to the liberties and happiness 
of the great mass of the people. I do not care how far re- 
moved is that part of the scheme which provides for the ap- 
peal to force, I do not care how carefully it is sheltered from 
the common gaze by provisions for conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, nor how high-sounding nor how sincere may be the pre- 
amble, if force is there, it will come in the end to swallow 
up all other provisions and dominate the whole program. 
When force can be used under any circumstances and there is 
unlimited power behind it, the circumstances always have, and 
always will be found. But how much greater will be the tend- 
ency when you have made force respectable, baptized it in 
the name of peace and clothed its possessors with noble pur- 
poses, and then placed at its disposal unlimited and undefined 
power. The Holy Alliance began its existence consecrated to 
peace and to the advancement of Christianity, invoking the 
guidance of the Sinless Being who had decreed that “ all those 
who take up the sword shall perish with the sword,” ended 
in a determined effort to suppress free speech, destroy the 


| liberty of the press, and establish arbitrary power in every 


corner of Europe. It always has been so. ‘The more you feed 
it, the more it hungers. The more respectable you make it, 
the more arbitrary and brutal cre its ambitions. Have we not 


Saar Valley, in Galicia, and what is threatened in China, to 
realize that this vicious god has lost none of his appetite and 


| forfeited none of his inevitable propensities? You can not 


ea 


make it anything other than what it is, a thing in and of itself 
brutal and barbarous, the creed of the savage and the apology 
of the civilized man. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to understand the Senator’s 
position. Is it the Senator’s position that if the United 
States enters into treaties with other nations, and there is 
a deliberate, constant violation of those treaties, we should 
never use force to assert our rights under them? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course I could not say until the particular 
treaty arose. I certainly would not use force except in de- 


fense of my country. 
Mr. LENROOT. What does the Senator mean by that— 
invasion of the country? 
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Mr. BORAH. Yes; technically, I think, I would say that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Perhaps the Senator might. Then the 
Senator’s position must be that to-day a nation may assert 
any right against another by force because of an alleged vio- 
lation of its treaty, or a violation 

Mr. BORAH. Of course a nation may defend itself by force. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am speaking of what may happen under 
international law now, 


1926 


ir. BORAH. Yes; but understand me. It is one thing to 
employ foree if you are attacked ; it is a wholly different 
thing to go out and organize a plan for peace and base it 
upon force. I do not deny that there may be war; but I am 


not going to organize a plan for peace based upon force and 


Li 


expect anything out of it except war. If I organize for war 
I will call it war, not peace. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator must admit that to-day a 
nation claiming that its rights have been violated may exert 
I agree with what the Senator says with regard to the 
force of public opinion, but the Senator's position now is 
that while they may go to war to-day for the assertion of 
a right, if they undertake to submit a dispute to this court 


‘orce in the assertion of those rights against another nation. 
and solemnly agree to abide by its decision and then fail to 
| 


do so, in that case foree never shall be used. 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President; the Senator does not cor- 
rectly state my position. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to understand it. 

Mr. BORAH. What I object to is the agreement in advance 
that we will employ force for the purpose of enforcing a 


' 
judgment against a sovereign nation. If we are attacked or | 
assailed, just as an individual may be attacked or assailed | 
upon the street, a wholly different principle of life is involved. 
We are now proposing a peace plan, and the peace plan em- 

military force. I that is nothing but a military 
a It may be in the life of a nation when assailed | 
it will have to employ force, but to draw a number of nations 
together and give the combination the right to employ force | 
against a sovereign nation is to establish a military alliance. | 
Such a combination of power with the right to employ military 
force means that force and not justice will be the guiding 
principle. 

Mr. LENROOT. Again, Mr. President, we are not proposing 
a peace plan that employs force. We have nothing to do with 
the League of Nations. We are not a party to the League of 
Nations. There is nothing in the statute we are asked to 
adhere to providing for the enforcement of a single judgment 
of the court. The Senator knows that; and if Great Britain, 
for example, submits to the court a case with another nation, 
and, after having agreed to submit and abide by the judgment, 
that other nation refuses to abide by it and Great Britain uses 
force, she is only doing that which she has a right to do now, 
and it can not concern us. We are as free, as independent as we 
are to-day with reference to whether or not we shall use force 
if we submit a case and another nation refuses to abide by 
the judgment. In fact, the force of public opinion that is so 
desirable, that the Senator speaks of, is brought to bear 
through this court wherever it renders judgments; but you 
will never have a case brought to this court or any court that 
he Senator may seek to create if you are to provide before- 
hand that no force shall ever be used to enforce a judgment 
where one of the parties to the submission, after agreeing to 
abide by it, fails to do so. 

Does the Senator really think that he or the United States 
can secure the creation of any kind of a world court or the 
codification of international law where the nations will agree 
that under no circumstances will they resort to force for the 
assertion of their rights or the violation of a treaty? What is 
the use of talking about world peace or world courts if you 
are going to have any such impossible proposition as that pre- 
sented by the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. What is the use of talking about world peace 
when you are providing for a military alliance? 

Mr. LENROOT. We are not providing for a military alli- 
ance. 

Mr. BORAH. That is precisely what you are doing. Test 
it by all the experience of the past. 

Mr, LENROOT. No; we are not. 

Mr. BORAH. You are simply interposing here one more 
cog; that is all. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. BORAH. But if the cog does not move, then you are 
going to move it by military power. That is all there is to it 

Mr. LENROOT. We are not doing anything of the kind. 
The Senator talks about a military alliance. Without this 
court, that so-called military alliance is going to decide every 
question for itself; is it not? Under the Senator's theory, 


ploys say 


ianee, 
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all of these aquestio 


either the permanent court will decide 
or this vicious Council of the League 
them. 

Mr. BORAH. And the vicious ceuncil will 
way, just as it did in the Mosul case 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator how speaks of the force of 
public opinion. He seems fail to appreciate that if this 
court shall be successful as the years roll on, it will be because 
and only because the force of public opinien, upon which I am 


lecide them any- 


? 
LO 


in full sympathy with the Senator, will compel the nations of 
the world, given a properly constituted court—I mean, in the 
performance of its functions—to have their controversies de 
cided by this court instead of having military decisions 

One word more, Mr. President, with reference to our own 
situation as between States. 

I have before me, from the Elliott debates, the argument of 
Mr. Wilson, one of the delegates to the convention, where he 
set out at great length that one of the reason if the failure 
of the confederation was because, while Congress had been 
given power to settle controversies between States, it had 
been given any power to enforce the decrees of the court wil! 
reference to them. 

In the case of Virginia against West Virginia, decided in 1917, 





this matter was very fully discussed. The Senator from Idaho 


| is familiar with that case. It was referred to the other nigh 
I asked him if it was not a fact that the legislative or execu 
tive authority might enforce a judgment of the court, and he 


said “no.” I do not want to take the time of the Senate, and 
| yet this is a matter of such importance that I want to read 
| just a page from that opinion, because it recites a little history 
The opinion is written by Chief Justice White. He says 
When the Revolution came and the relations with -~the mother 
country were severed, indisputable controversies between som th 
colonies, of the greatest moment to them, had been submitted to the 
privy council and were undetermined, The necessity for their 1 
sideration and solution was obviously not obs ed by the strug 
for independence which ensued, for, by the ninth of the Arti 2 0 
Confederation, an attempt to provide for them a yell as yr futu 
controversies was made. Without gotng into detal t suf to say 
that that article in express terms declared the Cong 3 to be th 
final arbiter of controversies tween the States and provided ma 
chinery for bringing Into play a tribunal, which had power to 4d le 
the same. That these powers were exerted concerning controvet 
between the States of the most serlous character again not b 
disputed. sut the mechanism devised for their solution preved un 
availing, because of a want of power in Congress to enfo the find 
ings of the body charged with their solution, a deficle: if pov 
which was generic, because resulting from the limited authority ove 
the States conferred by the Articles of Confederation on Congress as 
to every subject. That this absence of power to ¢ mtro] the govern 
mental attributes of the States for the purpose of enforcing find: 
concerning disputes between them gave rise to the most serious con 


sequences and brought the States to the very verge of physical 


a ’ le 
strugel 


and resulted in the shedding of blood and would, if it had not been 
for the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, it may be 
reasonably assumed, have rendered nugatory the creat results of the 
Revolution, is known of all and will be found stated in the authort 


tative works on the history of the time 


Then, under the heading “ The power of Congress to legislate 
for the enforcement of the obligation of West Virginia,” the 
court said: 

The vesting in Congress complete power to 
between States—that to authorize them when 
and to refuse to sanction them when disapproved —clearly rested upon 
the conception that Congress, as the repository not only of legislative 
power but of primary authority to maintain armies and declare war, 
speaking for all the States and for their protection, was concerned 
with Such agreements and therefore was virtually endowed with the 
ultimate power of final agreement which was withdrawn from State 
authority and brought within the Federal power. It 
necessary implication that the power of Congress to 
assent to a contract between States carried with it 
contract was assented to and hence will of 
Congress, to see to its enforcement. This must unless it 
can be said that the duty of exacting the carrying out of a contract is 


of control agreements 


is, deemed advisabie 


follows 

refuse 

right, 
the 


the case 


as A 
or to 
the if the 


became operative by 


be 


not, within the principle of McCulloch vr. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 
relevant to the power to determine whether the contract should be 
made. sut the one is so relevant to the other as to leave no room 
for dispute to the contrary. 

Again: 

Nor is there any force in the suggestion that the existence of the 


power in Congress to legislate for the enforcement of a contract made 
by a State under the circumstances here under consideration is incom- 
patible with the grant of original jurisdiction to thie court to enter- 
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tain a suit between the States on the same subject. The two grounds 
in no way conflict, but cooperate and coordinate to a common end— 
that is, the obedience of a State to the Constitution by performing 
the duty which that instrument exacts. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has the decision there before 
him. Will he turn to the paragraph where the court decides 
that there is any power anywhere to enforce a judgment 
against a State? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I will read the syllabus, which will 
perhaps give It. 

Vir. BORAH. I would like to see the paragraph. I will 
read it to the Senator. 

Ir. LENROOT All right: find it. 

Mr. BORAH I have it here. This case was nine times 
before the court, Virginia always insisting upon action against 
West Virginia and upon authority to collect. The court had 


the case before it nine times, and this is what it finally said: 
But we are of the opinion that we should not dispose of this ques 
tion now 
Mr. LENROOT. As to the method, I shall read the syl- 
labus prepared by the court itself. It will not be necessary 


io read the entire opinion to see what the court decided. 


Mr. BORAH. Yes; it will be necessary, if the Senator ever 
finds it 

Mr. LENROOT. 1 will find it. The syllabus reads, in part: 

The original jurisdiction conferred upon this court by the Constitu- 
tion over controversies between States includes the power to enforce 
its judgment by appropriate remedial processes, operating where neces- 
sary mpon tl vernmental powers and agencies of a State. 

The authority to enforce its Judgments of the essence of judicial 
power That this elemertary principle applies to the original jurisdic- 
tion in controversies between States has been universally recognized 


a: beyond dispute, as is manifested by the numerous cases of the kind 
which have decided, in not of which since 
Government, has a State done otherwise than volun- 
and acerde to the judgment. 


been one hitherto, 


foundation of the 
tarily respect 
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pressly hold that this judgment may be enforced. It is an 
enforceable judgment, and the Congress, the court says, may 
provide appropriate means for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I wanted to say that I am very sure there is 
no Member of this body who will not join most heartily in 
the fervent prayer so eloquently uttered by the Senator from 
Idaho that God will speed the day when swords shall be beaten 
into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks and war shal! 
be no more. But, unfortunately, most of us believe that 





| that day is not just at hand and that we have to take provi 


in 


the 


What the Senator refers to is not the question of the power | 


to enforce the judgment but the method that should be em- 
ployed. 

Mr. BORAH. The method is the power here. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the method? What do they say about 
it’ It is all right to say you can enforce it, but when they 


come to point oul the method and to find the provision of the 


does the court suggest it? 

Mr. LENROOT. In the first place, they say that the legis- | 
lative power may enforce it, as I said the other evening. 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; they do. 

Mr. BORAH. They provide for the case where a contract 


is entered into between States. That is a wholly different 
proposition, and comes under a different clause of the Con- 
stitution. 


sion accordingly. 

The Senator points out how the judgments of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in a suit by one State against an- 
other, have been uniformly observed, the force of public opinion 
sufficing. The Supreme Court has said, as pointed out by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, that the power undoubtedly rests 
the Feceral Government somewhere to enforce that deci 


of the court. I read from the opinion just a brief 
statement: 


sion 


That judicial power essentially involves the right to enforce 
results of its exercise is elementary. * * * And that this applies 
to the exertion of such power in controversies between States 
the result of the exercise of original jurisdiction conferred upon this 
court by the Constitution is therefore certain, 


the 


So that the court has said that the power has rested there 
all these years to enforce such a judgment, but it has never 
been necessary to resort to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the court 

Mr. WALSH. Just a moment. We all hope and pray exactly 
the seme way—that if the power to enforce the judgments of 
the Court of International Justice in some way by coercion 
does exist somewhere that there will be no oceasion to resort 
to it, that the nations of the earth, having solemnly agreed— 
two of them, or three of them, or half a dozen of them—to 
submit their controversy to this court, and they do so, that 
they will be honorable enough to abide by the decision, even 
if they are not coerced to do so by the force of general public 
opinion. If the nations of the earth who belong to the League 
of Nations feel that the residuum of force is important or nec- 





: , | essary, why should we quarrel with them? 
Coustitution under which they may enforce a judgment, where | 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I quarrel with them for this 


| reason, that if force is anywhere involved or provided for in 


any scheme for peace it does not make any difference how 
well it is covered up with peace provisions for conciliation and 
arbitration, it does not make any difference how well it is 


| obscured from the public gaze, if force is anywhere provided 


Mr. LENROOT. What was this case? It was a suit to re- | 
cover money, was it not? 
Mr. BORAH. ‘This was a suit, but not as the result of a 


contract, such as you are referring to. 
Mr. LENROOT. But the court is speaking of this case and 
the power to enforce its judgment. It says: 


The remedy sought, as we have at the outset seen, 
the nature of mandamus commanding the levy by 
West Virginia of a tax to pay the judgment. 


is 


an order in 
the Legislature of 


They proceed to discuss that at some length, and then say: 
Giving effect 
ably foreclosed 


to this view, accepting the things which are irrevoc- 


briefly stated, the judgment against the State operai- 


ing upon it in all its governmental powers and the duty to enforce 
it viewed in that aspect—our conclusion is that the case should he | 
restored to the docket for further argument at the next term after 


the February recess. 


Such argument will embrace the three questions 
left open. 


These are the three questions left open: 


1. The right under the conditions previously stated to award the 
mandamus prayed for. 2. If not, the power and duty to direct the levy 
of a tax as stated. 38. If means for doing so be found to exist, the 
right, if to apply such other and appropriate equitable 
remedy, by dealing with the funds or taxable property of West Virginia 
or the rights of that State, as may secure an execution of the judgment. 


Mr. BORAH. But all those questions are still open. 
Mr. LENROOT. Because the matter was settled. The par- 
ticular means to enforce the Judgment; but the court does ex- 


necessary, 


a reeeenrarcere pes esremememerern 


Or IELTS a a 


for force will ultimately come to dominate the whole scheme. 

Mr. WALSH. It has not in the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. No; because it does not exist. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I want to interrupt him to proceed a little further in this con- 
nection with relation to our own system. 

I pointed out in the course of an address I have heretofore 
delivered upon this subject that there is a very grave misap- 
prehension concerning this particular subject and conceri- 
ing the effect of public opinion in enforcing judgments of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in a case by one State 
against another, and concerning the considerations that oper- 
ated to introduce that provision into the Constitution. 

It will be berne in mind that the Colonies, as stated by the 
Senator, were independent entities, each an independent sover 
eignty, with the power to make war on each other. They 
gave up that power to make war on each other, and why did 
they give it up? .They gave it up because the Constitution 
guaranteed that the National Government, through its Army 


| and Navy, would protect any of them against violence, either 


by an adjacent State or by a foreign country. In other words, 
all of the thirteen States have entered into what is prac- 
tically a military alliance, by which each of them agrees that 
it would come to the aid of any State that was attacked 
either by another State or by a foreign eouniry. Each State 
having thus given up its own power to make war, it became 
necessary to establish a tribunal by which the controversies 
between them could be settled. In other words, the Consti- 
tution of the United States introduced just exactly the prin- 
ciple of Article X of the despised covenant of the League of 
Nations, and exactly the principle of the protocol of Geneva 
of 1924, namely, that an aggression against one State is an 
offense against all, and all are called upon in this case to 
repel invasion, 
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Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator perfectly. That | 
is what I have been contending from the beginning of this | 
debate, that they were drawing us into a supergovernment, | 
that we were becoming part of the government of the nations | 
of the earth, which they were establishing. just as a State is | 
a part of this Government, and that is precisely what I con- | 
tend again, that we are becoming a part of a supergovern- | 
ment, and that is what the Senator contends. I do not dis- | 
agree with him at all. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator does not contend anything of | 
the kind. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. There has not been any international gov- 
ernment set up. But in order that this matter may be entirely 
clear, I send to the desk and ask to have published in the 
Recorp a review of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon this subject of the power of the Federal | 
Government to enforce judgments of the Supreme Court 
rendered in cases by one State against another. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BRUTUM FULMEN—A PRECEDENT FOR A WorLp Court 
(By James N. Rosenberg, New York City) 

A world court faces an inescapable dilemma. It is a choice of | 
armies or acquiescence For the decrees of such a court must either 
be backed by guns, shins, embargoes—all the portentous paraphernalia 
of power; or they must command the obedience of litigant nations | 
through the power of respect to the opinions of mankind. A court | 
supported by arms is not likely to be accepted by this country, if 
American ballots declining entry inte the League of Nations meant 
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The only hints as to the method of enforcing each decrece We in the 


authority granted, not to the court, but to the xecutive (Article II 
sec. 3) to “ take care that the laws be faithfully executed,”” and in the 
power of Congress (Article I, sec. 8) “to provide for calling forth th: 
militia, to execute the laws of the Unton, suppress insurrections and 





repel invasions.” Whatever the implications of these two phrases of 
the Constitution, the argument here to be preser 1 is that the efficacy 
of the court, as a judge between the States, has always rested, and 
rests to-day, not in its exertion of power, but in the States’ ac 
quiescence, 


THE ENACTMENT OF THE CONSTI ION 


Chief Justice White has stated that neither Madison's Journal 


nor the other scant contemporary records of the proceedings of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 disclose debate regarding the en 
forcibility of, or method of apparatus of enforcing. ad ees of the 
United States Supreme Court against States The absence of argu 
ment on this point during the discussion of the Judie y clauses, the 


Chief Justice in 1918 attributed to the “ necessity of their enactment 
as shown by the experience of the colonies and by the specter of tu 
moil, if not war * *® ®* against the recurrence of which there 
Was a common purpose efficiently to provide.” (Virginia v. West Vir 
ginia. supra, footnote 1, p. 600.) 

The question of exertion of Federal force “against a delinquent 
State” did, however, arise in the Constitutional Convention The Vi 
ginia plan for a constitution provided for calling “ forth the force of 


| the Union against any member of the Union failing to fulfill its duty.” 


(See 5 Elliot, Debates on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution (2d 
ed. 1881), 127-128.) Concerning this, Madison's timely observations 
deserve much thought from those who would create an effective world 
court. 


“The more he reflected on the use of force the more he doubted 





anything. Hence we are forced to inquire whether a world court— 
buttressed only by the coercion of law; whose judgments are brutum 
fulmen——blank cartridges: whose determinations will be accepted only 
in those cases where the disputants are willing-—-is worth the effort 
of bringing it into being. Can sueh a court serve to avert war? It 
is the thesis of this essay that history within our doors-—the relation 
of our Supreme Court to the sovereign States—suggests an answer 
to these inquiries, 
THE STATES UNDER THE CONFEDPRACY 

During the War of the Revolution the States had had a common 
interest against a common enemy. With the war's end, their many 
long-standing differences rese again to the surface. High and mighty 
independent little sovereigns were they, with diverse citizenry, sep- 
arated by barriers of conflicting economic, social, religious, political 
beliefs, backgrounds, surroundings, and aims, 

Prior to the Revolution, disputes between the colonies had been 
referred to the Crown for adjudication. (See Rhode Island v. Massa- 
chusetts (U. S. 1838), 12 Pet. 657, 739, et seq.; Virginia vc. West 
Virginia (1918), 246 U. S. 565, 597-598, 38 Sup, Ct. 400.) The States, 
in creating a Confederacy, recognized that machinery must be pro 
vided for the settlement of such disputes. The articles of confedera- 
tien therefore constituted ‘“‘ the United States, in Congress assembled,” 
“the last resort on appeal,’ in disputes between States concerning 
“boundary, jurisdiction, or any other cause whatever"; and pro- 
vided for the appointment of commissioners by “the lawful agents.” 
of the States to hear disputes. If the agents could not agree on the 
personnel, Congress was empowered to name a panel] of three from 
each of the 13 original States, from which commissioners were 
selected. (Articles of Confederation, art. 9.) 

This machinery was similiar to The Hague tribunal. (See John 
Bassett Moore, Organization of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice (1922), 22 ‘Columbia Law Rev, 497, 498.) It lacked the 
fundamentals of a court; there were no permanent judges; there was 
no permanent court; Congress was a mere secretariat under the 
auspices of which the agents of the States appointed commisisoners 
ad hoc to hear each dispute. 

In the 11 years of the Confederacy, only one controversy between 
States was decided by this tribunal—that between Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut over the Wyoming Valley. (The decision was accepted 
quietly by the State of Connecticut, but physical conflict im the Val- 
ley continued until the Federal Union. (See Nevins, The American 
States During and After the Revolution (1924), 586-589.) 

CONSTITUTION AND COURT 

The provisions of the Constitution creating a court with extraordi- 
nary jurisdiction, including power te determise controversies between 
the sovereign States as well as controversies to which the United 
States itself was a party, have repeatedly been pointed to as the 
unique contribution of the fathers. (See de Tocqueville, De la: Demo- 
eratie en. Amerique (1835), 158; Maine, Popular Government (1886), 
217, 218.) But it is, perhaps, a more significant fact that the Con- 
stitution contains no statement as to the means of enforcing the 
court’s deerees by any arm of the Government. 
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the practicability, the justice, the efficacy of it >. & * A union 
of States containing such an ingredient seemed to provide for its own 
destruction The use of force against a State would look * * * 

like a declaration of war * * *%.” (TIbid., p. 140.) 

The New Jersey plan for a constitution also proposed force against 
States. (Ibid., p. 192.) tut the counsels of such men as Madison 
prevailed. The fathers excluded all such provisions from the Const 
tution. 

When it came to the ratifying conventions, the question of the 
court’s power received much attention. Strong objection was made to 
| a plan which threatened the compulsory appearance of a sovereign State 

before the bar of the Supreme Court. Such a conception opposed the 
| held for centuries by lawyers and statesmen that a sovereign 

was immune from suit (See Holmes, J., in Kawananakoa v. Polyblank 
| (1907), 205 U. 8S. 849, 353, 27 Sup. Ct. 526.) 

James Wilson asserted in the Pennsylvania debates that the Constt- 
| tution meant that the Supreme Court could enforce its decrees, urging 
| this, indeed, as an especial reason for ratification. (Pointing out that 

this cured one of the defects of the Articles of Confederation See 2 

Elliot, op. cit., footnote 7, pp. 462, 491; cf. Grayson of Virginia, 3 
| Elliot, p. 563.) Marshall and Elisworth, on the other hand—whose 
opinions are entitled to special weight, since they both later became 
| Chief Justices—were outstanding champions of a contrary view. 

Marshall, in the Virginia debates, speaking at the moment of suits by 

individuals against States, expressed the hope that * * * no gen- 
| tleman will think that a State will be called at the bar of the Federal 
court * * * It is not rational to suppose that the sovereign 
power should be dragged before a court.” (3 Elliot, op. cit., p. 555. 
See also 3 ibid., p. 542 (Patrick Henry's statement).) 

Defending the plan for a Federal judiciary, he said: 

“What is the * * * purpose of a judiciary but to execute the 
laws * * * without shedding blood or creating a contest or avail 
ing yourselyes of force?” (3 Elliot, p, 554.) 

And Bilisworth, before the Connecticut convention, supported the 


provisions for a Federal Supreme Court with words which bear elo 
quently and aptly on the present problem of a work! court. 

“e © * if the United States and the individual States will 
quarrel, if. they want to fight, they may do it, and no frame of govern- 
ment can possibly prevent it. * * * In republics it is a funda- 
mental. principle that the majority govern and that the minority comply 
with the general voice. How contrary, then, to republican principles, 
how humiliating, is our present situation! A single State can rise up 
and put a veto on the most important public measures. We have seen 
this actually take place * * * it is, in effect, the worst species 
of monarchy, 

“ Hence we see how necessary for the Union is a coercive principle. 
No man; pretends the contrary * * *. Shall it be a coercion of 
law or a coercion of arms? There is no other possible alternative, 
Where will those whe oppose a coercion of law come out? A neces 
sary consequence of their principles is a war of the States, one against 
the other. I am. fer coercion by law, that coercion which acts only 
upon. delinquent individuals. This Constitution does not attempt te 











er overcign bo tat in their polit 1 capacity.” (2 Eliot, 
DI 196-197.) 

Mad } nd oth ged like views, none more pointedly than 
liamilton (The |! ist, No. 81 “To what purpose would it be 
to ithe ( il ii State for the debts they owe? liow could 

‘ ) i it is evident it ould not be done without 

igi i t 1} contracting Sta ‘ * *.”" Hamilton was 
he referring specifically, like Marshall in the pass ioted, to suits 
! il i Is.» i were thus diametrically ily rent contem- 
opinio he tiest being opposed to the enforcibility of the 

' t t i ir! The test of the pudding, how- 
‘ n th V fore w me to an examination of the 
( f ‘ i the States fi i787 to the present time, 

i I I 
] i itification of the Constitution Chisholm brought 
reine 4 int oO ¢ lect a debt ainst Georg Edmund 
Iph, of \ 1, one f the framers of the Constitution, then 
\t Gi i for the plaintiff. When pressed with the 
\ f tate is resolved to oppose the execution?” his 

i iificent uut he evaded the issue (Chisholm vt. 
‘ ( on) Dall, 419, 427.) Judgment was rendered for 
t ntift 

(ereat th ) ) engendered by the decision (See Ames, 
{ Docume nt on Federal Relations (1906), 3.) Indeed, the indig- 
nation of the b and public resulted in the immediate adoption of 
i! ‘ th a ndment, which deprived the court of jurisdiction in 

1 yy individua igainst States. Hence the question of compelling 
a State to pay w ! to be squarely presented until more than a 
century d elapsed, in the case of Virginia v. West Virginia 

{ LE BETWEEN COURT AND STATER 
Che 7 ent inquiry deals with the court only in its function of 
I in controversies of State against State Such would be the 
ies world court lence strictly we are not concerned with 
‘ troversi bet n any branch of the Federal Government on the 
‘ 1 dt Stat n the other. But to give the story its proper 
hist l tti it is necessary to sketch the conflict which, in the 
first year i e Republic, raged between the Federal Government and 
th nd which necessarily involved the courts. 

fhus in TSO9, whe 1 United States marshal attempted to enforce 
a Federal court judgment warding Oimstead prize money, to which 
t! Pennsylvania court had previously decided he was not entitled, 
thre was almost a small-sized civil war. The Pennsylvania Legisla 
ture passed resolutions which Chief Justice Marshall, directing the 

ral district ky in Pennsyivania to enforce his judgment, de- 

red revolutionary (United States Peters (U. 8S 1809), 5 
Crancl 1.) Pennsylvania militia surrounded the judgment debtor's 

n her defens The United States marshal summoned a posse 

OOO men Fortunately, counsels of moderation prevailed, and 

t State troops were withdrawn, (See 1 Warren, The Supreme Court 

in United States Histor (1922), 347 et seq Ames, op. cit., footnote 
Li PI iw 2.) 

\vain, the intensity of the conflict between States and court is 
indicated by the fac that four times—in 1822, 1831, 1847, 1858 
bill re introduced in Congress for the repeal of that section of the 
ju iary act which enabled the Supreme Court to review the constitu- 

ty of State legisiation (See 2 Warren, op. cit., footnote 19, pp. 
1 196, 379; 3 Warren, p. 55.) South Carolina for a decade enforced 
with impunity a “ Negro seaman’s act which the Federal court had 
ck i unconstitutional (See Ames, op. cit., footnote 19, pp. 204, 
) Cf. Cohens irginia (U. S. 1821), 6 Wheat. 264, for the con- 
flict between Virginia and the court.) 

It was in the Cherokee Indian cases that one of the greatest of 
th contests between court and State occurred. The Cherokee In- 
dian it will be recalled, lived on territory within the State of Georgia 
designated by a treaty between the United States and the Cherokee 
Nation Within this territory Georgia attempted to enforce her 
Inw TI Indians, seeking Federal protection, sought to enjoin the 
State The Georgia Legislature instructed the governor to ignore the 
subpawna of the Supreme Court William Wirt, arguing for the In- 
dinns, although unopposed, felt compelled to consider the problem of 
enforcement of any decree which might be rendered in his favor; and 
that strong supporter of Federal power, Chief Justice Marshall, said: 

rhe bill requires us to control the Legislature of Georgia and to 
restra the exertion of its physical force. The propriety of such an 
interposition by the court may be well questioned; © * *.” (Chero- 
kee Nation Georgia (U. 8S. 1831), 5 Pet. 1, 20.) 

rhe court declined jurisdiction on the ground that the Cherokee 
Nation was not a sovereign State 

In the meantime Corn Tassel, a Cherokee, was convicted in the 
Georgia court for murder of another Indian within the territory. To 
writ of error from the Supreme Court to the Georgia court, the 
Georgia Legislature replied by enjoining “the governor and every 
officer of the State to disregard any and every mandate and process 


that should be served upon them.” 
hanged 


Two days later Corn Tassel was 
2 Warren, op. cit., footnote 19, pp. 193-194.) 


(See 
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Finally, two missionaries to the Cherokees were sent to a Georgia 
State jail for refusal to obtain a license pursuant to Georgia statute. 
Appeal was taken to the Supreme Court. Again the Stete officials 
refused to heed the Supreme Court's subpena. The court inquired inte 


the merits, Chief Justice Marshall held the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government over the Cherokee Indians exclusive. (Worcester 
v. Georgia (U. S. 1832), 6 Pet. 515.) <A mandate was issued to the 


Georgla court directing the release of the missionaries. 
no heed and kept 

A furious controversy developed throughout the country 
acts of nullification by Georgia. President Jackson was appealed to. 
He refused to interfere. It was, indeed, of this proceeding that 
President Jackson, then championing State rights, is said to have made 
his celebrated remark: “John Marsball has made his decision; now 
let him enforce it.” (The story of this conflict is the subject of a 
fascinating chapter in Mr. Warren's history (vol. 2, ch. 19), op. cit 
footnote 19.) 

At this point was lost sight of in the greater issues 
by the nullification ordinance of 1832, the 
force bill, and the political battle which ensued. In view of Jackson's 
sharp challenge to South Carolina, Georgia quietly released the mission 


Georgia paid 
the missionaries in jail. 
to 


as these 


the conflict 


raised South Carolina 


aries and the contest between Georgia and the court ended; ended, 
shall we say, as a stalemate; for, though the missionaries were at 
last set free, Corn Tassel lay in his grave. 

Just as Georgia, her State pride aroused, had defied the court in 


1832, so, a quarter of a century later, Wisconsin challenged the court 
when the bitter issue of slavery aligned court and State on opposite 
Two years after the Dred Scott decision, which had caused a 
large part of the North to look on the Supreme Court as the strong- 
hold of slavery, the sooth had been arrested and 
held by Federal authorities in Wisconsin for a violation of the fugitive 
law. The Wisconsin court allowed Booth a writ of 
and caused his release. Thereupon Booth was indicted by a 
grand jury for the same and convicted. He 
the State court for a writ of habeas corpus, which was 
allowed and he was again taken from Federal custody and 
released. Writ of error was taken in both cases to the Supreme Court. 
The Wisconsin court refused even to make return to the second writ. 
(Ableman v. Booth and United States v. Booth (U. 8S. 1859) 21 How. 
506, 512.) 

Chief Justice Taney, in a powerful opinion, said that to grant the 
right assumed by the State court to annul the proceedings of the 
Federal court would be to “subvert the very foundation of the 
Government.” The Wisconsin Legislature rejoined by declaring “ the 
assumption of jurisdiction by the Federal judiciary an act of undele- 
gated power and therefore without authority, void and of no force.” 
Attempts by the United States attorney to file the mandates of the 
Supreme Court with the State court were unsuccessful. The marshal 
again arrested Booth and took him into Federal custody, but the 
guns at Sumter ended the contest between court and State before 
the court had made pronouncement as to the method by which its 
decree would be enforced. (See 3 Warren, op. cit., footnote 19, ch. 27.) 

The most important and frequent causes for conflict between court 
and State have always grown out of the exercise of the court's 
power to void State legislation as unconstitutional. The early cases 
and the early nullification statutes show how deeply the States re 
sented this great chart of power to the Supreme Court. Yet the 
history of the exercise of that power—far too extensive a chapter to 
take up at length in this essay—discloses that in the fullness of 
time, the State’s habit of voluntary acquiescence in the court's deci- 
sion has become matter of course. The bearing of this aspect of our 
history on the problem of a world court needs to be 
pointed out. 
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KENTUCKY V. DENISON 

The limit which the court set upon its own power in a controversy 
squarely between two States was announced in another slave case. 
This was an application of Kentucky for mandamus to compel Deni- 
son, Governor of Ohio, to hand over a person indicted in Kentucky 
for aiding a slave's escape in violation of a local statute. Kentucky 
had presented copies of the indictment proceedings to the Ohio Gov- 
ernor and maintained that it was thereupon his duty to return the 
fugitive pursuant to Article IV, section 2 of the Constitution (“A 
person charged in any State with trespassing, felony, or other crime 
who shall flee from justice and be found in another State, shall on 
demand of the executive authority of the State from which he fled be 
delivered up to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the 
crime"), and the act of Congress (“ It shall be the duty of the execu- 
tive authority of the State or Territory to which such person shall 
have fled to cause him or her to be arrested and secured, and notice 
of the arrest to be given to the executive authority making such 
demands * *® * and to cause the fugitive to be delivered to the 
agent of such authority when he shall appear.” (Act of 1793)) de- 
fining the procedure in such cases. The suit, though in name against 


the governor of the State, was treated as a suit against the State. 
Ohio argued that since the crime charged was recognized neither by 
the common law nor by the Ohio statutes, the return of the fugitive 








1926 


was in the discretion of the governor. Chief Justice Taney overruled 
all the defenses on the merits, holding that Kentucky had fully com- 
plied with the Constitution and statutes, and that, in the very words 
of the statute, it was the duty of the governer to obey the demand 
for extradition; yet, mark the words of the chief justice: 


“ But if the Gevernor of Ohio refuses to discharge this duty, there 
is no power delegated to the General Government, either through the 


Judicial Department or any ether department, to use any coercive 
means to compel him. 

“And upon this ground the motion for the mandamus must be 
overruled.” (Kentucky v. Denison (U. 8S. 1860) 24 How. 66, 109-110 
In the latest and most elaborate arnmouncement of the Supreme Court 
ef its pewer to enforce a judgment against a State (Virginia v. 
West Virginia, supra, footnote 1) this case is nowhere mentioned.) 


The Denison case has usually been dismissed with the comment that 
the governor's duty to extradite was merely moral. 

It is true that ordinarily between sovereigns extradition is a matter 
of But this not be the of the case, 
because Chief Justice Taney took pains specifically to point out that 
the provisions of the Constitution and the statute in question were 
not couched in terms of comity but in the language of “ an absolute 
which the State authority bound to RY -@84:3m 
the Denison particular consid- 
ered in the light of Taney'’s views in the 
read together, seem show that theugh he thought 
supremacy of the State would subvert the very foundation 
of the Government,” yet he found the Federal Government impotent to 
reach the sovereign State by 


comity only. can explanation 


obligation is 
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BOUNDARY CASES 


We come now to an important class of cases bearing directly on the 
problem in hand. Here, as in the discussion of the Denison 
consider controversies, not State and Federal power but 
tween State and State. 5 

Boundary disputes between 11 States were pending when the Con 
stitution was adopted. (Per Baldwin, J., in Rhode Massa- 
chusetts, supra, footnote 1, p. 694.) Two of these came before the Su- 
preme Court in 1799 and 1830. New York v. Connecticut, U. 8S. 1799, 4 
Dall. 1; New York v. New Jersey, U. 8. 1830, 3 Pet. 461; U. 8S. 1831, 5 
Pet. 284; U. S. 1832, 6 Pet. 323. The latter dispute was settled’ by a 
compact assented to by Congress (1834), 4 Stat. 708.) The first to 
be the merits was the famous suit of Rhode Island v 
Massachusetts, which during the years 1833 to 1846 came eight times 
before the court The determination was eventually for the defendant, 
Massachusetts, and resulted in maintaining the status quo. Thus 
affirmative decree was made, which would raise the problems of en- 
forcement. But the leaders of the bar who were counsel did raise the 
question From the start Massachusetts challenged the court’s juris 
diction on the ground that the court had no process which could reach 
the State. (Rhode Island v. Massachusetts, supra, footnote 1, p 
683; and see the query by Barbour, J., to counsel for Rhode Island 
at p. 694.) Counsel for Rhode Island retorted by inquiring whether 
Massachusetts was “ready to a nullifying State and to set 
up her own will in defiance of the decrees of this court and of the 
Constitution itself?" (At p. 709.) 

The court refrained from answering these arguments and contented 
itself with stating that its decree would operate merely to establish 
the boundary between the States, and further that the court could 
not presume that a State would “ deny right to a sister State or its 
citizens, or refuse to submit to those decrees of this court, * * *.” 
(At p. 751.) 

Since that time 22 cases of boundary disputes have come before 
the court. The States have invariably acquiesced in the court’s deci- 
The question of enforcement has not been passed on. The 
readiness with which the States came to seek the court’s judgment in 
such controversies is, perhaps, best illustrated in the case of Alabama 
tv. Georgia (U. S. 1859, 23 How. 505), argued in December, 1859, in 
which two States, on the eve of their secession, submitted their 
boundary dispute to the court and acquiesced in its determination. 

Nor should this readiness of acquiescence lead us to suppose that 
here were merely dry calculations as to metes and bounds, dull ques- 
tions for the surveyor and conveyancer. Quite the reverse has often 
been the case. Within the last five years, in the dispute between Okla- 
homa and Texas over the Red River boundary, the discovery of oil in 
the river bed led to the “ danger of armed conflict between rival claim- 
ants under” the two States (per Pitney, J., Oklahoma v. Texas (1921), 
256 U. S. 70, 84, 41 Sup. Ct. 420. In view of the conflicts the court at 
the outset of the suit appointed a receiver of the ofl lands (1920), 252 
U. 8. 372, 40 Sup. Ct. 353; and the reports contain over 20 orders 
affecting his administration. The boundary has at last been fixed, 
Oklahoma v. Texas (1925), 69 L. Ed. 408. 
Loutsiana and Mississipp! over the oyster beds in Mississippi Sound 
led to the organization of armed patrols. Louisiana v. Mississippi 
(1906), 202 U. S. 1, 26 Sup. Ct. 408; 202 U. 8. 58, 26 Sup. Ct. 571) ; 
yet the issues are being peaceably resolved by the court. The great 
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importance of oil as a subject of conflict between sovereigns 


makes it kin to such notoriously frequent causes of war as coal fields 
iron mines, potash, nitrates, and steel 
AFTER THE CIVIL WAR—PARENS PATRIAB CASES 

Since 1865 s« ‘ ontroversies between States have come before 
the court for decision, the majority of them Territorial disputes (A 
list of interstate cases in the Supreme Court to 1924 is given in 
Appendix C of Warren, The Supreme Court and Sovereign States 
(1924) ; to these ould be added New Mexico v. Texas (1924), 26 U.S 
586; New Mexic Colorado (1925), 45 Sup. Ct. 202 rhe docket of 
Original actions of t Supreme Court also contains the following 
interstate tions in which there has been as yet no de< wu: No. 2, 
Arkansas Tennessee No. 4, Vermont 1 Ne Hampshire: No. 10, 
South Dakota Mint t No. 15, Mase setts New York; No. 16, 
Arkansas Mississiy No. 18, Wisconsin vc. Illinois; No. 21, Michi 
gan v. Wisconsir ouisiana v. Mississippi, in whicl iotion for 
leave to file a bill of complaint was submitted on May 4, 1925.) 

With the inereasing activity of the State in economic matt since 
the Civil War, the States of the Union haye also gradually conx 
before the court in a new rdéle, that of “ parens patriae a rol n 
which the court at first refused to recognize then rhus, when in 
1900 Texas authorities so enforced a quarantine law that Loutsiana 
feltan embargo was being raised against her merchandise she sought to 
restrain the enforcement of the Texas statute 

A demurrer to Louisiana's bill was sustained and jurisdiction «: 
clined on the ground that here was no justiciable controversy; the 
Chief Justice pointed out that the State presented itself merely in 
the attitude of parens patrie, trustee, guardian, or representative of 
all her citizens.” Louisiana wv. Texas (1900), 176 U. 8. 1, 19. 20 
Sup. Ct. 251.) 

Without discussing the intermediate cases, reference to the latest 
case of this type will suffice to show the startling change within 25 
years in the attitude of the court toward these economic conflicts 
which are elsewhere such prolific breeders of wars In 1923 Pent ] 
vania and Ohio raised the question of the right of West Virginia to 
restrict the transportation ot its natural gas inte the plaintiff States 
Following decreased supply, West Virginia had enacted a statute giving 
the public service commission West Virginia contro) over the trans 
portation of gas; and the commissions were directed to see to it that 
domestic needs were met before allowing any export to other States 
Instantly Ohio and Pennsylvania sought an injunction against West 
Virginia's enforcement of this statute on the ground that she was at 
tempting to interfere with interstate commerce This time the court 
held that there was a justiciable controversy between the States: the 
court entertained jurisdiction and considered the case on the merits 
(Pennsylvania v. West Virginia (1923), 262 U. S. 553, 43 Sup. Ct. 658.) 

When it is considered that in the first boundary disputes it was 
questioned whether there was a justicilable rather than a political issue 
(see Rhode Island v. Massachusetts, supra, footnote 1), these cases 
show that justiciability in its elasticity resembles due process.” An 
eminent jurist not leng ago defined due process be “ whatever 
process seems due to the demands of the times as understood by the 
judges at the time being. (Charles M. Hough, Due Process of Law 
To-day (1919), 32 Harvard Law Rev. 218, 233.) So, justiciability 
has meant whatever cases seem to the States and to the court at the 
particular time proper subjects of judicial determination. Thus jus 
ticiability broadens in scope as the court gains in prestige. 

Another type of interstate controversy, which the Supreme Court 


due to State actions 


has in recent years heard upon the merits, has arisen out of injuries 
such as the alleged pollution of the Illinois Rive 
by sewage from the city of Chicago, complained of by the State of Mis 
souri (Missouri v. Illinois (1906), 202 U. 8S. 598, 26 Sup. Ct. 713; see 


also Kansas v. Colorado (1902), 185 U. 8. 125, 22 Sup. Ct. 552 (1007), 
206 U. & 46, 27 Sup. Ct. 655; New York v. New Jersey (1921), 256 
U. S. 296, 41 Sup. Ct. 492; Wisconsin wv. Illinois and Sanitary District 


ef Chicago, October term, 1924, No. 18), the complaint of 
North Dakota that the damming by Minnesota of certain streams has 
caused the backing of waters into the plaintiff State with consequent 
injury. (Nerth Dakota v. Minnesota (1925), 263 U. 8S. 365 and 583, 
44 Sup. Ct. 138 and 208.) It takes little imagination to picture simi- 
lar litigation concerning the Danube or the Dniester if there were a 
permanent court in being to adjudicate the controversy. 

It is thus seen that our industrial growth brought 


or recent 


has the States 


| before the court in important economic issues; that the court appears 


In 1906 the dispute between 


te be opening the door of jurisdiction wider and wider, and that the 
States increasingly appear to scek its judgments as to questions which 
otherwise would have to be decided by diplomacy or war. And the de- 
cisiens of the court receive acquicscence. 

VIRGINIA V. WEST VIRGINIA 


It was not until 131 years after the adoption of the Constitution 
that the court squarely declared its adjudication in controversies be- 
tween States capable of enforcement. 

The suit of Virginia v. West Virginia was to collect a 
judgment. The case had been before the court since 1906. 


one money 


A judg- 
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THE 


“The Permanent Court of International Justice” has come into 
being pursuant to the thirteenth and fourteenth articles of the covye- 
nant of the League of Nations. (The pertinent part of article 138 
reads: “The members of the league agree that they will carry out 
in full good faith any award or decision that may be rendered and 
that they will not resort to war against a member ‘of the league which 
complies therewith. In the event of any failure to carry out such an 
award or decision, the council shall propose what steps should 
taken to give effect thereto.” Article 14: “The council shall for- 
mulute and submit to the members of the league for adoption plans 


WORLD COURT 


be 


for the establishment of a permanent court of international justice. 
| The court shall be competent to hear and determine any dispute of 
any international character which the parties thereto submit to 
it * * *.") The conditions which have been laid down by the 
council of the league for the appearance of nonmembers of the league 
before the court, in effect require the nonmembers to subscribe to 
Article XIII of the covenant ad hoc. (Resolution of the Council of 
the League of Nations, May 17, 1922; 8 League of Nations Official 


it | 
' that 


ment had ‘nm entered in 1915 in favor of Virginia, but had not been 
paid (1907; 206 U. 8. 290, 27 Sup. Ct. 732; (1915) 238 U. 8. 
202, 35 ip. Ct, 795.) lence, in 1918 Virginia sought a mandamus 
to « ! the West Virginia Legislature to levy taxes to provide the 
funds te gment r surt’s opinion was written by Chief 
J { \ 

The ¢ t i touched on the question of enforcibility of a money 
j ment it State in 1904 in South Dakota v. North Carolina. 
! ‘ ! en f the plaintiff; Mr. Just Brewer, how- 

majority opinion spoke of “ the absolute inability of 
pel a t 1 legislat (1904; 192 U. 8. 
) I j ‘ No tion of the enforcement of the 
ten ‘ or foreclo I of pledg ~d Nateral, 
‘ 1 Was made.) Mr. Justice Wh dissenting, 
i ) it nee t aintiff State was ing on a claim 
1 un Individual, the plaintiff’ was, } iew of the 
i in red fron very Mr. Justice White, exam 

, l tion i tat said 
I i it to be h lementary rule of p law that, 
hilst t a sovereign may ¢ nder nat il or moral 
ol th inal i ne propert they 1 vet < igations 
Lu t rot if ve ign and 1 4eRSiNYE » ot r sanc 
{ wd Luith 1 onor of the ) I sell (At 

a.) 

\ le J 1 White was ft rt nerely to obligations of a sov- 
erel to dividual tis lat ig is in such veeping terms as to 
negutiy h limitation ind to justify the view that he was in 

rd with his distinguished predecessors upon broad principles of 
it al iny 

I \ i e, howeve 14 years later, we find the Chief 
Fust ( i y with equal definiteness that a judgment of the court 

ilnst Stute is ipable of enforcement, Again announcing eie 

rv propositions, he states 
rt judicial power eutially involves the right to enforce the 
‘ of its exertion yentary And that this applies to the 
é tlon of »s h power in controversies between States as the result 
( t ot riginal risdiction conferred upon this court by 
the Constitution is therefore certain.’ (Supra, footnote 1, p. 591.) 

Followin t lear and powerful declaration of enforcibility now 
1 iftes lapse of 131 ears, we look with interest to the preg- 
nant portion i the epinion which counsel always understand, what- 
\ l ia yoscure in the court's opinion We look for the words 
“judgment for plaintif ldo we find.them? We do not. We find the 
court ra i juestion ‘What are the apprepriate remedies for 
such enfor rent What I the appropriate remedies under 
existin le ] nm What is the power of Congress to legis- 
late ft ! nforcement of West Virginia’s obligatior And finally 
t! court set the case for furthe argument with these words: 

* . we ire fain to believe that, if we refrain pow from 
» ing upon the question ated, we may be spared in the future | 
the ne f exerting compulsory power against one of the States 
of the Union te compel it to discharge a plain duty resting upon 

rede the Constitution,’ (At p. GOF,) 

I vt, the ourt, reserving the matter for further argument, 
breathed a fervent prayer that the defendant State would not make it 
necessary for the court to test its assertion of power by going to the 
unpleasant length of sending United States marshals to West Virginia 
to lock up recalcitrant legislators 

nr furthe irgument which the court ordered was never held. 
West Virginia semetime later paid her debt and the case ended. So 
it pears that West Virginia, after years of litigation and delay in 
recognizing a just obligation, eventually consented to pay her debt. 
Despite the fact that the judgment was declared enforcible, it seems 
not unfair to remark that West Virginia paid not under the duress 
of United States marshals but only when “a decent respect to the | 
opinion of mankind " came to exercise a moral compulsion, “ a coercion 
of law,” which she could no longer defy. (See Professor de la Pradelle, 


quoted in Manley O. Hudson, The Permanent Court of International 


Tustice (1925) 19. n. 55: “ There is an immutable law in the evolu- 
tion of legal institutions which shows that an optional jurisdiction | 
has always sooner or later been followed by a definite compulsory 
urisdiction.” 

The West Virginia case has been ably analyzed by distinguished 
scholars who have put ferward opposing views as to whether the | 
court would actually have enforeed its judgment. (See Bates, Power 
of the Supreme Court to enforce a judgment (1918), 16 Mich, Law 
Rev, 617: Thomas Reed Powell, Coercing a State to pay a judgment 
(1918 17 Mich. Law Rey. 1; Long, Enforcement of a judgment 
(1916), 4 Va. Law Rev. 157.) That inquiry we need not pursue. 
For.us, the significance of the case lies in that it took the court 
a century and a quarter to come out with a square declaration 
that its decrees operating against States can be enforced; further, in 
that the ceurt, while In one breath boldly asserting its power, in 
the next declined te exercise it, preferring to await the State’s yolun 
tary acqguiesence, 





Journal 545; quoted in Hudson, op. cit., footnote 51, Appendix M.) 

Whether the decrees of the court are enforcible by arms docs not 
appear from the charter of the court, and close students of its or- 
ganization profess doubt. (See Hudson, op. cit., footnote 51, p. 25.) 
Since, however, the a creature of the league, the implica- 
of Articles X (the members of the league undertake to respect 
preserve as against external aggression the territory integrity 
and existing political independence of all members of the league; in 
case of any such aggression or in case of any threat or any danger of 
such aggression the council shall advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled) and XIII warrant inference that the 
judgments of the court are to be enforcible. Certainly the framers 
of the Permanent Court, while making its jurisdiction optional, have 
refrained from declaring that its decrees are to be unenforcible. 

If it be true that in the present temper of this country we are not 
apt to enter a world court, unless it be stripped of every semblance of 


or 
court is 
tions 


and 


power, we come to the core of our present inquiry: What light 
does the relation of the Supreme Court to the States shed on the 


problem of a world court with power to decide but none to enforce? 
J CONCLUSION 
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the hazardous task of interpreting history we 
generalizations: The fathers did not in terms 
for enforcing the court's decrees against the 
sovereign States; the hints as to executive and legislative power left 
the question open; and it scems established that the efficacy of the 


submit 
provide 


court’s decisions, operating in cases of State against State has 
always rested, not on the exertion of power, but on voluntary 
acquiescence by the States. None can doubt that the court has 


rendered a vital service to this country in its peaceful adjudication 
of interstate controversies—controversies concerning territory and 
economic rivalries—which elsewhere are and ever have been a 
fruitful seed of war. Though the court after 130 years declared its 
judgments against States enforcible, yet even in the very case where 
declaration was made the court refrained from exerting power, 
the court's judgment gaining its efficacy not through enforcement but 
consent. In one at least—that of slavery, an issue which was 
not merely of one State against another, but in which the whole 
country was divided—-the court was not only powerless to avert war, 
but its decisions served actually as fuel to the ffame. 

If these generalizations are sound, it would appear that 
too much to expect that 
abolish war, yet a world 


issue 


while it is 
any court, however constituted, can wholly 
court with power to decide, but not to en- 


force, might well serve a great purpose toward just peace. 
Sut In looking at the Supreme Court as a precedent for such a 


hope we must take pains not to draw too large or buoyant infer 


ences. he publicist would declare that the relations of the thirteen 
States furnish little analogy to those now existing between the 
nations of the world. Such a contention obviously has weight; 


nevertheless, a study of the extent and depth of the conflicts be- 
tween the thirteen States in 1787 contains a fairly complete answer to 
this doubt. 

Another and weightier objection can, however, be raised, one which 
can be summed up in the statement that, whether or not the fathers 
intended the Federal power to be a supersovereign over the States, 
the Civil War through force of arms established the supremacy of 
the Federal Government. (This is the point of view emphasized by 
Herbert A. Smith, “ The American Supreme Court as an International 
Tribunal,” 1920, pp. 109, 110; see also, 1920, 20 Columbia Law 
Rey. 68.) Hence, that the obedience of the States to the Supreme 
Court as an arm of Federal Government, though voluntary on its 


face, is actually the submission of a State to the ultimate power of 
Federal Government; that acquiescence is thus, in final analysis, the 
bending of the neck to the sovereign, 

To overlook the weight of such an argument would be absurd, 
but he would be a near-sighted student of our history who would 
For in dealing with a world court created to pass 


overemphasize it. 














only on disputes of one nation aguinst soother we are considering a ! 
forum which would be engaged exclusively in that business which the 
Supreme Court undertakes when it controversies of State | 
against State. That portion of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court | 


decides 


did not raise the conflict of Federal Government versus State. 
Hence it did not need the decision at arme of the Civil War to give it | 
prestige. Indeed, ever since the Rhode Island-Massachusetts case in | 
1846 the States when in conflict, not with the Federal Government, 
but with one another, have voluntarily accepted the court’s decision 
and increasingly sought the court's judgment. Therefore to argue 
that the court's authority as an arbiter between States hinges on a 
background of Federal power is to urge nousequitur, especially in 
the light of 75 years of acquiescence prior to the Civil War. 


To conclude, then, it is plain that the relation of the court to the 
States furnishes no sure or complete analogy for a world court and 
world states; it is true that after 130 years the Supreme Court has 
reached a point where it dared announce its deeisions enforcible; 
it is not to be questioned that the decision of arms in the Civil War 
greatly augmented Federal power; on the otbker hand, the Supreme 
Court was successful as judge in disputes between States prior to the 
Civil War; in our entire history, moreover, its judgment in such 
cases has always been obeyed by consent and never at the sword’s 
point; lastly, the field of justiclabie causes ever broadens. 

“Shall it be a coercion of law « 1 corecion of arms? There is 
no other possible alternative.” The words which Oliver Ellsworth 
spoke in 1787 hold good to-day. 

It is to drive home this dilemma that s cssay bas been written; 
to point out that if our history does not assure, it does at least en- 
courage a prospect of world peace based on a court which shall 
decide, but shall not exert power. (The task of anyone pursuing the 
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New Yor« City. 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will 
sippi yield to me for just a moment’ 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I want to make just a brief observation by 
way of relating the general discussion which has taken place to 
the particular question which is before the Senate, which is the 
adherence of the United States to the permanent court. 

This question of sanctions concerns only those cases which 
are submitted to the court by agreement. The great area of 
advisory opinions is not involved and may be put aside. In the 
case of questions submitted to the court by agreement, so far 
as the United States is concerned, they never will be submitted 
except as the result of a treaty, general or special, ratified in 
the usual way. 

If we become parties to a treaty which results in the sub- 
mission of a case to the court, and the court decides against us, 
it is quite certain that no sanctions will have to be invoked in 
order that the United States will abide by the decision of the 
court to its own disadvantage. If the decision of the court is 
in our fayor and the other nation refuses to comply, we may be 
quite certain that the rest of the world will not fly to arms to 
compel the other nation to perform an award in favor of the 
United States against our will that that thing should happen. 

Mr. BORAH. 
tion? 

Mr. PEPPER. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. How does the Senate: 
opinions involved from the sanctions? 

Mr. PEPPER. 


SNeaator from Missis- 


ihe 


a sanction except for the discharge of a duty. 
duty there is no sanction. 
Mr. BORAH. 


opinions. 


hearings, final judgments, and so forth. 


article 16 includes “ judicial decisions.” 
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; and I for one should protect the United States against that 


Mr. President, may | ask the Senator a ques- 


exclude the judicial 


Because an advisory opinion when rendered 
by the court imposes no obligation upon anybody which any- 
body is bound to observe, and there can not be such a thing as 
If there is no 


The Senator now is arguing against the posi- 
tion which the court itself takes with reference to advisory 
The court is contending that they are judicial de- 
terminations; that they should be, the same as other judicial 
determinations, guarded and protected by the same rules of 
That is the position 
which the court takes and the amendment to article 13 and 
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Mr. PEPPER. I am quite aware that an advisory opinion is 
regarded by the permanent court as a judicial act. 1 have my 
doubts as to the correctness of that decision, because I agree 
with the Senator from Idahe that there is nothing to confine 
the court to the giving of advisory opinions on justiciable and 
legal questions. I think the court may wander over the whole 
field of controversy, if so requested by the council of the league, 



































































contingency by suitable provision in the resolution of adherence 

But the point I make now is that when an advisory opinion 
is given, no matter whether we regard it as a judicial act or 
how we regard it, in point of fact it imposes no duty upon 
anybody to conform, and we can not have a conception of a 
sanction unless there is a precedent duty. I have shown that 
in the case of the United States there will be no submission 
except in accordance with treaties. If a decision is in our 
favor, we will not invoke force through military alliance with 
the rest of the world to compel a recalcitrant nation to respond 
to the decree. If the decree is against we will certainly 
comply with it without the compulsion of force. If the cop 
troversy submitted is one to which we are not a party, is a 
controversy between two other states and one of them refuses 
to agree, one of two things will happen: Hither the concert of 
foree to enforce the decree will crumble and break apart, or 
else, if Europe is of the mind to go to war, they will go to war 
as they would have gone anyway, ami in that event they will 
at least have a fight on their hands to vindicate a decision of a 
court rather than a war based upon no principle or upon no 
sound determination of a right. 

It seems to me that while we must be all in agreement with 
much that has been said by the Senator from Idaho that the 
relation between his observations and the question before us is 
a tenuous one and, in my judgment, can be adequately deait 
with when we come to our resolution of adherence. I do not 
mean for a moment to express dissent from his view respecting 
the potency of public opinion, and I am glad before I take my 
seat to give a domestic illustration of the potency of public 
opinion in resolving a great controversy compelling the minds 
of the people to adjust it. 

Since the Senate went into session to-day I have been advised 
over the telephone that the anthracite strike has been settled, 
as the result of the pressure of public opinion, and on these 
terms: An immediate resumption of work on the old scale of 
wages, a continuance of work for not less than five years with 
no interruption during that time, but a liberty on the part of 
both parties after two years to confer respecting a modification 
of the wage scale or conditions of work affecting miners and 

operators alike. 

There is a good illustration of the way in which, not by 
force of government or force of arms but through the potency 
| of public opinion, a great controversy may be settled. I do 
not mean by anything I have said to express dissent from 
that part of the remarks of the Senator from Idaho, but I do 
submit that the relation between his remarks and this par- 
ticular question is a very slender one and need not deter us 
from the course we are pursuing. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. the Senator 
| Sissippi yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does not the Senator from Pennsylvania think 
the pressure of human hunger and misery had quite as much 
to do with that final settlement as the force of public opinion? 

Mr. PEPPER. When I used the term “public opinion” I 
did not refer to an intellectual opinion detached from self- 
interest. I meant the opinion that results from the interplay 
of the great force of public opinion, and, of course, the hunger 
and misery and suffering that is prevailing through that region 
of Pennsylvania, and which has been most potent in forming 
the public opinion which has finally triumphed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am delighted to hear that the coal strike 
has been settled. My judgment is that the cold weather and 
the condition of the people in the mining region had more to 
do with it than any apparent desire or action on the part of 
the Senate. I hope and believe that our efforts here have per- 
haps had some effect in bringing about a settlement of the 
strike. I hope, too, that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] 
will take advantage of the time offered to prepare and perfect 
his bill and bring it forward, so that we may not have a re- 
currence of the particular difficulty which we have had during 
the past few months. 


us, 





Does from Mis- 
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I want to say further, if I may have the indulgence of the | early last week stated that he was willing to have the tax 


Senator from Mississippi, that more than ever we need to guard 
against profiteering. It will be months before anthracite coal 
will be flowing, and this will be the time when every effort 
will be made to foist upon the public all kinds of unsuitable 
and unworthy substitutes. I hope Senators will not feel, merely 


because the strike has been settled, that there is no work yet | 
to be done to prevent suffering this winter. It will be many 
weeks before we have an ample supply of anthracite. It will 
require the force of public opinion, too, to safeguard the lives 
and limbs of those engaged in the most hazardous of human 
occupations, Our work is far from complete. The mining 


industry needs speedy improvement in its methods 
try demands better treatment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Sen- 
ate long with what I am going to say. What I say is my own 
individual opinion, without consultation with anyone on this or 
the other side of the aisle. 

The Senate met on the 7th of December. 


The coun- 


It is now the 22d 


day of January. We have been in session some six weeks. I 
think about three minor bills have been passed through the 
Nenate in that time. It was stated by the distinguished Sen- 


ator from Missourl [Mr. Reep] yesterday that if he could get 
an investigation he could show certain conspiracies upon the 
part of Buropean peoples to draw us into this court, and in 
the course of that speech he stated that he did not know last 
spring that this question was still alive. He thought it was 
dead. The date for the consideration of our entrance into the 
World Court was agreed upon by the Senate last spring, and 
everyone knew then that it was very much alive and that it 
would be considered at this time. Of course, there has been 
a lot of useless and unnecessary talk and much irrelevant read- 
ing of documents and articles from the desk that could well 
have been dispensed with; but as a whole the debate has been 
about like the average debate on big questions; it has 
largely to the point. 

1 am for the World Court, I have been for it from the be- 
ginning and am still for it; and no matter how many telegrams 


been 


or letters may come to the contrary, they could not change me | 


in the slightest. I say that because there may be other Sen- 
ators who have trembled when they have received some of the 
effects or results of the propaganda. 


ecived three letters and one telegram against the court. I | 
knew the influences that brought about those communications 
to me, So far as Senators on this side of the aisle are con- 


cerned, I do not think that any of them are frightened over 
auy propaganda. We have been for the World Court for sey- 
eral years. I am not fearful of any delay in the consideration 
of the World Court. If those who are recent converts to it 
stick and are sincerely for it, they will not change their 
views because of any delay in the consideration of the World 
Court question. I am one of those who believe that the Amer- 
ican people are in favor of the entrance of the United States 
into the World Court. I believe that the American people are 
more interested right now, however, and believe that it is 
vastly more necessary to pass within the next few weeks the 
tax reduction bill. 

While the program of the Senate is formed by those who are 
in charge of the majority, and we on this side are never con- 
sulted with reference to it, and it is up to them to move, 
yet I dislike to read in the papers statements from leaders on 
the other side of the Chamber to the effect that their action is 
prompted and made necessary by the attitude of Democratic 
Senators. In other words, one reading the papers this morn- 
ing can not tell what is going to happen in the Senate. The 
correspondent of one paper says that the World Court is going 
to be pushed through next week and passed, that the Senators 
in opposition to it are right at the end of their rope, and that 
there are no more speeches ready to be made. Another cor- 
respondent writes that the chairman of the Finance Committee 
says that the reason why he could not get the tax bill up for 
consideration is because the Democratic minority would not 
vote with him to set the World Court aside and take up the 
tax bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, I never believed that the Sen- 
ator from Utah ever made any such statement as that 
{laughter], because he knows that on the Finance Committee 
the minority members, when they thought he was right, voted 
with him and have tried to assist him and the majority mem- 
bers of the committee to expedite the consideration of the tax 
bill. 

The Senator from Utah knows that the distinguished rank- 
ing member of the minority of the committee [Mr. Simmons] 


Mis- 


For my part, I have re- | - : ; 
> y I “| Senators on this side of the Chamber who, perhaps, do not 
| believe that the committee should have reported td repeal the 





| know the ins and outs of parliamentary rules. 


| rule in order to secure action upon the resolution. 


bill set down for a final vote on the 10th day of February. 
The Senator from Utah knows better than any other Senator 
here that the minority are ready to cooperate with him in 
passing, we hope with some amendments, the tax reduction 
bill. 

For my own self, in a few feeble remarks that I made last 
week, I said that if the Senator should, when the tax bill 
was reported out by the Finance Committee, move to set 
aside the World Court resolution and take up the tax reduc- 
tion bill, I would vote with him. I want to say to Senators 
now that I am ready to do that. But it does seem to me that 
there could at least temporarily develop enough harmony 
among the leaders on the other side of the Chamber to reach 
some understanding, to fix some date to vote on the World 
Court proposition, even if it is to be in March or April, May, 
June, or July. Let us fix some date definitely and then take 
up the tax reduction bill and pass it, as I believe the American 
people want us to do. Those of us who have had experience 
here know that when we have a substantial minority fighting 
as this minority is fighting the World Court, and I believe 
that those who are opposed to the World Court are sincere in 
the position they take, that they will be able to carry on their 
fight for a great number of days even with cloture. They 
have made able speeches, and they have handled their side 
with great ability. Talk about wearing them out by to-mor- 
row night! It can not be done. They are strategists. They 
I suggested 
early in the week that I would vote for the two-thirds cloture 
If the rule 
had been invoked then, we could have settled the matter 
perhaps this week; but it is now desired to wait until next 
week to invoke cloture. Then the tax bill will come here for 
consideration, and every time one of us shall offer an amend- 
ment to improve the tax bill we shall be prodded with the 
statement that we are trying to delay tax reduction in this 
country. I shall not be so twitted. Let us have plenty of 
time for the consideration and discussion of the many pro- 
visions of the tax bill. There are many two-sided questions 
involved in it. The estate tax is one. 

There are Senators on the other side of the Chamber and 


estate tax. They are honest in their opinion; they want to 
give their views to the country, and they are entitled to do so. 
That may involve much time. 

The question of the publicity of income-tax returns is an- 
other question the consideration of which will take much 
time. Personally, I voted for it in the last revenue measure. 
I shall vote to repeal the publicity provision now, but I at- 
tribute to the Senator who entertains the opposite opinion 
honesty of motive and sincere conviction. These questions 
will be discussed. The reductions in the surtax rates will also 
come in for discussion, and amendments will be offered to the 
report of the committee on that proposition. Let us have 
time enough to discuss those matters fully and fairly. 

If Senators can not agree upon a date when we shall vote 
upon the pending resolution it ought to be sidetracked and the 
revenue bill should be taken up. I do not take much stock in 
the view that the opponents of the World Court “esolution will 
filibuster on the tax reduction bill. The tax reduction bill will 
provoke sufficient discussion in itself. I do not believe that 
any Senator can afford to filibuster against the tax-reduction 
measure. However, [ suggest to the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis], and I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroot], who have charge of these matters, that they try 
to get together upon some proposition eventually to vote upon 
the World Court resolution, so that we may take up the tax 
bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. If it takes action on the part of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to move Senators, I hope the Presi- 
dent will give a statement and tell them what to do in this mat- 
ter, in order that we may transact the public business. That 
is what will come if the matter be delayed a day or so longer. 
The President is canny enough and smart enough to do it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Kansas does not deem it 
necessary to go to the White House for information or for 
instruction as to matters which may be pending in the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the White House comes here; that is 
the trouble. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. CURTIS. Nor does the President find it necessary to:| 
come here. The President has no desire to interfere in mat- 
ters of legislation pending in Congress. The pending World 
Court measure is being handled by its friends upon the floor, 
and the Senator from Mississippi knows very well that for 
more than a week we have been trying to reach an agreement 
in order to fix a day for a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know that, but the tronble is that it is 
all dene behind closed doors. The correspondents are given 
various opinions, and they in turn write their different deduc- 
tions, and the country becomes confused. Many individuals 
think that taxes may not be reduced in time to enable returns 
to be filed on or before March 15, and the people now are more 
interested in that than they are in anything else. Let us come 
out on the floor and try to arrive at a settlement of this propo- 
sition. Let the people of the country know who is opposed to 
fixing a date for voting on the resolution now pending and on 
the tax reduction bill Then the country will know the 
situation, but do not blame the minority side for it. 


also. 


Mr. LENROOT and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sippi yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield first to the Senator frem Wis- 
cousin. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Mississippi has _ inti- 


mated that the entire program is being made a partisan one 
on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. HARRISON, No; I did not say that. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator must know that there is no 
partisanship of any kind with reference to this matter in any 
way, either with reference to the World Court or the tax bill, 
so far as the procedure is concerned. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Wisconsin entirely 
misunderstood me. I stated there was no partisanship in it, 
or I tried to do so. I was just unable to make the Senator 
understand; that is all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘If the Senater from Mississippi would con- 
sult the leaders on his side of the Chamber, he would find that 
there is the closest cooperation. 

Mr. BORAH. I can testify to that, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. I merely wish to say one other thing, if 


Senator from Mis- 


I may. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield further to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENRDPOT. Wiih reference to the tax bill, the Sen- 


ator from Mississippi understands the situation here, that to 
take up the tax bill without any agreement for a time to 


vote will mean that the tax bill will not be passed until | 


after the 15th of March. 

Mr. HARRISON. And I say to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, that if the present confused situation continues as it now 
is, within five days the President will tell him what to do 
in the matter, and he and every other Senator on his side 
of the Chamber will do what the President tells them to do. 
Now I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I thought the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] had concluded his remarks. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
to voice approval of my remarks. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will wait until the 
sippi shall have concluded, and then I shall take the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well; I yield the fioor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the time the revenue bill 
passed the House of Representatives I made a statement that 
we ought to get the bill into the Senate by January 20. 

The bill was reported to the Senate on January 20, and 


I want to tell the Senator from Mississippi that I appreciate | 


greatly the assistance given by the minority to the majority 
members of the Finance Committee in hastening in com- 
mittee the consideration of the tax bill. 


presentation to the Senate until this morning. It was next 
to impossible to get the bill printed and the report printed 
on the same day; infact, I admit frankly that as to certain 
technical questions of administration and definitions the report 
was not ready until yesterday afternoon. 

I do not know that I can say anything more than that the 
tax bill is going to become a law in time for the taxpayers 
of the country to make their returns under the new law on 
March 15 if there is any power that I can make use of to 
bring that about. 
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I felt, Mr. President, the report having been presented to-day, 
that a decision must be reached by to-morrow, the end of this 
week, as to just what course to follow. So far as I am con 
cerned, and I believe so far as the majority of this body are 
concerned, in fact, I think, | may include all Senators, with 
very few exceptions, it is the desire to have the tax bill a law 


not later than February 15. It ought to be passed by the Sen 
ate by February 10, for it will be necessary for the bill te go 
to.conference; there the differences between the two LHlouses 
will have to be thrashed out; the conference report will then 


have to be adopted by the Senate and by the House of Repre 


sentatives; the forms will then have to be made out by the 
Treasury Department in conformity with the final action on 
the bill, and then those forms will have to be distributed to the 
taxpayers of the country, including the taxpayers of Hawaii. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will there be any creat harm done if we 
should not pass the tax bill that early and the exeess taxes 
were rebated, as was done under a preceding tax bill which 
we passed? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not be possible to rebate the tayes 


under this bill by stating a certain percentage which shall be 
rebated. 


Mr. NORRIS. They were not rebated before, as I recall, in 
that way. 
Mr. SMOOT. In that case there was a certain percentage 


of reduction allowed, but— 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think it is fair in a bill of 
this importance to bring it in here at the time it has been 
brought in, when it can not be taken up perhaps for several 
days, and then to say that in order to get the machinery to 
work, for which we have provided in the bill, the Senate has 
got to pass it now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, that we have got to pass it within a 
few days. I want to say to the Senator that it seems to me 
that it is not only absolutely unfair and unjust but it is almost 
unheard of that those behind this bill should, perhaps by a 
combination of the leaders of both parties, bring about a con- 
dition which will apparently make it important that this bill, 
which reaches everybody and everything, be passed at once, and 
then demand that the Senate shall put it through in order to 
carry out a preconceived arrangement that was made without 
the consent of Congress. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
allow me to ask the Senator from Nebraska a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I wish to ask the Senator from Nebraska why 
he says so definitely that the tax bill can not be taken up for 
several days. It is wholly within the province of the Sena- 
tor from Utah to make a motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not said that it should not be. 
not said anything of the kind. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator said it could not be. 

Mr. NORRIS. So far as the World Court resolution is 
concerned I am ready to vote on it right now, and then take 
up the tax bill and dispose of it, but I am not willing to dis- 
place the pending resolution; after getting it this far I want to 
| continue it. I am objecting to the Senator stating here that 
| we have got. to pass the bill within a few days after it is taken 
up, and probably all kinds of instrumentalities will be used to 
keep us in session day and night, or something of that kind in 
order to wear us out and pass the bill, 

Mr. MOSES. And probably the long-threatened cloture will 
be put upon us. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let the long-threatened cloture or anything 
else come. If the votes are available it can be put into effect; 
if the votes are available we can be forced to stay in session 
| until everybody is worn out and pass the tax bill without 
| even taking a recess or an adjournment. If Senators want to 
| exert that power and they have it, go ahead and exert it: 

but the people will find out about it and they will know the 


I have 


method that has been pursued. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the suggestion of the Senator 
from Nebraska that we could do as we did before and pro- 
vide for a horizontal reduction of taxes can not apply in this 
instance because of the fact that we can not do so and conform 
with the provisions of the bill. 
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Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator is there 

not ulso another obstacle because of the attitude of another 

body?’ It is correctly reported, I assume, that another body 


Which has something to do with this measure is unwilling that 


retroactive features shall be put into the bill. 
Mr. SMOOT IL think, aside from the position the other 
House may take, it would be unjust. No specified rate of re- 


duction would ever make the taxes conform to the rates pro- 
vided in this bill, because there is no uniform rate of reduc- 
tion in the bill. 

I think, Mr. President, the bill ought to come before the 
Senate for consideration at the very first opportunity that is 
possible. I think that ought to be at least Monday, and in 
the meantime Senators can study the bill; they can read the 
report, and then, so far as any cloture on discussion on the 
bill is concerned, [ do not think that will be necessary at all. 
The American people’ want this bill passed; they will demand 
its passage from one end of the country to the other. It is 
a relief to every taxpayer of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where did the Senator find that out? 


Mr. SMOOT. Where did I find it out? 
Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 
Mr. SMOOT. I find it out not only from letters and tele- 


grams from all sections of the country which I have received, 
but from statements in newspapers published all over the 
United States. The Senator knows that the people of the 
United States want the tax bill passed. 


Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has not heard from the peo- 
ple. He has just heard from the millionaires, the corpora- 
tions, and the dead men’s families who are going to have 


their money returned to them through the instrumentality of 
the propaganda that has been carried on by those represent- 
ing themselves as representing everybody, when as a matter 
of fact they represent only the interested parties. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I were going to ask anybody to give a 
statement as to what the public believes I certainly would not 
call upon the Senator from Nebraska to give it. 


Mr. NORRIS. The Senator would get the truth if he did, 
but he does not want that. 
Mr. SMOOT. The fact of the matter is that the state- 


ment he has made is exaggerated. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator feels that the tax bill should 
come before the Senate for consideration not later than Mon- 
day. May I ask the Senator if it is his purpose to make a 
motion to that effect? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if I were positive now that 
I had the votes to take this bill up I could definitely answer 
the Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. KING. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does my colleague mean that he is opposed to 
the World Court and to the consideration of the pending reso- 
lution and obtaining a vote upon it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that at all. 

Mr. KING. Does not his statement so imply? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator for the World Court 
a vote upon the pending resolution at an early date? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think a vote upon the tax bill is more im- 
portant than a vote upon the World Court resolution, because, 
even if the World Court resolution were acted upon a month 
later than the time when the tax bill shall be passed, that 
would not particularly interfere at all with this Government 
or any other government. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator know that if we take up 
the tax bill, thus displacing the World Court resolution, that 
it would be used by the Senator across the alsle—the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosrs], who is smiling—and by his 
confederates as a battering ram to prevent voting upon the 
resolution to adhere to the protocol? 


I will promise the Senator one vote. 
I am perfectly aware of that. 
Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me? 


and for 


Mr. MOSES. I do not like that word, Mr. President. 
[ Laughter. ] 
Mr. KING. I will withdraw it and use the word “con- 


spirators.” 
Mr. MOSES. I object to that even more strongly. [Laughter.] 
Mr. KING. If that still displeases the Senator from New 
Hlampshire, Mr. President, may I withdraw it and use the 
words “honorable associates? ” 


Mr. MOSES. That, Mr. President, exactly describes the 
group. [Laughter.] 
Mr. KING. The Senator knows that if the World Court 


resolution is displaced by the tax bill, the latter will be used 
as a rampart from which to attack the World Court, and that 
the tax bill will be kept in the Senate for many weeks. The 
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senior Senator from Utah knows that the Senator from New 
Hampshire and other Senators and Representatives whose 
terms will soon expire and who want to be reelected—— 

Mr. MOSES. We are going to be. 

Mr. KING (continuing). Earnestly desire to get home as 
early as possible, and they will try to force an adjournment 
before the end of June; and if they can keep the tax bill be- 
fore the Senate, as they will if it displaces the World Court 
resolution, until April or May, and then rush through the 
appropriation bills, they will demand an adjournment. Thus, 
it is hoped, the World Court resolution will be shelved for the 
present session. That is the strategy of a number of able 
Senators who are opposing the World Court. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President——— 

Mr. KING. Speaking for myself, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I shall yote to keep the World Court resolution before the 
Senate until we vote upon it, and not permit the tax bill or 
apy other legislative measure to displace it. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, if the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] will permit me, I should like to make some 
comments upon what his colleague has had to say. Of course 
the senior Senator from Utah has the floor, and I do not 
want to interrupt any conversation between him and his col- 
league. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. The junior Senator from Utah is wholly in 
error with regard to the attitude of some of us, at least, who 
are opposed to the World Court in the form in which it is now 
before us. 

Mr. President, we have proposed several expedients for deal- 
ing satisfactorily with both the World Court and the tax bill. 
One of them which was proposed yesterday I deemed eminently 
fair, and I think it should be exposed to the Senate and to the 
country. 

The proposal made by the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran | was in this form—and at any point where I am in error 
in stating it I wish to be corrected: That the pressure upon 
the World Court resolution should be relaxed; that the tax 
bill should be taken up, with an understanding, so far as those 
of us who could make such an umlerstanding are concerned, 
that there should be no filibuster upon it; that the tax bill 
should be disposed of as rapidly as possible; and that four days 
following the vote on the tax bill should be devoted to continue:l 
general debate upon the World Court, at the conclusion of 
which time the Senate would proceed te take up the statute of 
the court, section by section, and consider the reservations 
which then properly could be offered. 

With that, Mr. President, we made a proposal that we would 
entertain favorably the consideration of a limitation of debate 
on the reservations when offered. To that I am prepared now, 
so far as I am concerned, to offer a further concession, namely, 
of fixing a day on which to vote on the tax bill. I want it 
distinctly understood, however, that if we have to continue the 
discussion of the World Court resolution as it now stands be- 
fore the Senate there will probably be some more general 
debate, because there are several Senators who are preparing 
speeches, and then we will come to take up the reading of the 
statute, article by article, and the offering of reservations and 
the debate upon them without any agreement for limitation of 
debate, unless cloture shall be put upon us. That will take a 
great deal of time, because there are at least 20 reservations in 
different forms dealing with probably 10 different subjects 
which will be submitted and which will require explanation 
and which will probably be attacked. 

If the senior Senator from Utah is correct that the tax bill 
must be passed by the middle ef February if the mechanics 
of the situation are to govern so that this relief can be brought 
to the taxpayer, and if he is correct—and in this I quite 
agree with him—that there is much more interest in the 
country in tax reduction than there is hurling us into the 
affairs of the Old World, it seems to me that there should 
be some relaxation of the pressure which has been put upon 
the Senate within the last week, and that we should have 
some opportunity to come to an adjustment of the program 
so that we could go forward in an orderly fashion with the 
legislation which the country really demands. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas and Mr. HEFLIN addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just one word, and then I will yield the 
floor. 

It is true that I asked the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Borau] on yesterday if an agreement could be had upon a 
date to vote on the tax bill, providing that the tax bill was 
taken up for consideration on Monday; and after a canvass of 
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Senators by the Senator from Tdaho, he reported that that | 


agreement could not be reached. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it ought to be understood that 
the objection to that date did not come from those who are 
opposing the World Court. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator stated to me just 
ohiectors were: but 
pesal was objected to. 

I will say to my colleague [Mr. Kine] who asked the ques- 
tion that I am deeply interested in the passage of the revenue 
pill, and I think the great majority of Senators are; 
know that unless cleture is exercised in the case of the World 
Court the debate will go on until the time is past for 
passage of the tax bill. As between the two I prefer en- 
forcing cloture, if there are enough Senators in this Chamber 
to do so, than te have the tax bill fail. 

Mr. MOSES and Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


who the 
I will say to the Senate that that pro- 


Does the Senator from Utah 


yield; and if so. to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yieid the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I want to make just one ob- 
servation to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 


New Hampshire to make the statement that he has in mind. 
Mr. MOSES. I merely want to renew my suggestion to the 


and I | 


the | 


| any certain date, net in any specific way 


Senator from Utah that he should proceed to put the matter to | 


the test my making his motion to take up the tax Dill. 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think we will gain in the end. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire te 
make plain my personal views respecting the fair and proper 
course to be pursued by the Senate in connection with both 
the pending resolution relating to the World Court and the 
revenue bill. 

The opponents of the World Court during the last few days 
have adopted a policy which in my opinion is fairly subject to 
criticism. 

It will be recalled that when the 
Senate in extraordinary session following the last regular 
session there was pending before this body a@ resolution by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hargis} which contemplated that 


the, Senate should then proceed during the special session to the | 


final disposition of the question as to whether the United 
States should become an adherent to the statute of the World 
Court. Every Senator knew then, as he knows now, that un- 
limited time would have been afforded for the consideration 
of the resolution of the Senator from Georgia if an arrange- 
ment had not been entered into fer the consideration of the 
subject during the present session. Senators who are infatu- 


ated witti'the mutt of tielr own'velces‘would' have been given | ness, the way to do it is to act soon on the World Court, get 


the opportunity then to hear themselves sing without limit. 
There was practically no other business before the Senate of 
the United States when the special session adjourned; and if 
we had not entered into the arrangement that was made, if 
we had not voted the special order that was fixed, we would 


have been no way in which those who are afraid to meet the 
issue could have avoided, during the special session, a vote on 
the resolution. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], after much consulta- 
tion with Senators on both sides of the Chamber, asked a 
unanimous-consent order. He took that course at the instance 
of almost every Senator, both Democratic and Republican. 
There were, however, three Senators who were unwilling to 
enter into any agreement for the consideration of the resolu- 
tion relating to the World Court. 

It will be recalled that President Harding sent the subject 
to the Senate in February, 1923; that the question had been 
discussed from time to time not only here but in the press of 


President convened the | 





the country and in the magazines published throughout the | 


Nation; and even those who are now filibustering against the 
Senate registering its deliberate decision realized while we 
were in the special session, when there was nothing in the 
way, nothing which they could interpose to prevent the final 
action of the Senate on the subject, that some arrangement 
had to be made looking toward the disposition of the question 
during this session. When an objection was made to the 
unanimous-consent order requested by the Senator from Kan- 
sas, I moved that the resolution of the Senator from Virginia 
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[Mr. Swanson], which literally complied with the recom- 
mendations of both President Harding and President Coolidge, 
be made a special order for the 17th day of December. 

It is true, Mr. President, that no attempt was made to fix a 
time for voting upon the resolution. It is true that no attempt 
was made to limit debate upon the question; but it is equally 
true that good faith requires those who supported the making 
of that special order to proceed without unreasonable delay 
to the disposition of the question. 

I challenge the good faith and fairness of anyone who, in 
order to avoid an issue that is imminent, enters into 
an arrangement to defer it, and then pursues a policy which is 
substantially a repudiation of the position that he assumed 
when he received the benefit of the first continuance. 

We all understood, the people of the United States under- 
stood, when the Senate adjourned its special session, with the 
court question fixed as an order for the 17th day of December, 
that at last the Senate was to dispose of the question, not on 
: but will anyone say 
that when the Senate of the United States makes a special 
order, by a vote of 73 to 3, such action does not fairly imply 
that when the special order is reached a conclusion of the sub 
ject after full discussion may be fairly avoided? 

To those who are so much in fear of too precipitate action 
by this body. let me recall that this question has been before 
the United States Senate three years, and by those who say 
they have not had time to prepare their speeches for this 
debate let it be remembered that they were served with notice 
early last March that this question was coming up for consid 
eration in December, and they had ample time to make prepa- 
ration to meet the issue. It is not frank, and it is not in the 
exercise of good faith, when they come here and hold up the 
business of the Nation day after day, filling the Coneression aL 
Record with irrelevant matter, demanding the calling of the 
roll, wasting the time of this body and of the public. 

Fairness requires that they present their case, try it ont, 
make the issue. If they lose, they still have an appeal to that 
public opinion which some Senators have assumed is rising up 
in volume, in response to their eloquent arguments, to con- 
demn these whe do not agree with them. 

You 


meetin . 


can not carry on this plea that the proponents of 
this resolution are unfair in trying to force the issue any 
longer. The case was set for hearing on the 17th day of De- 


ecember by an almost unanimous vote of the Senate early in 
March, and Senators huve had ample time to prepare their 
arguments. They have not been treated unfairly. 

Now the issue is raised as to whether. after three years’ de- 
lay, and after considering the question for more than a month, 
we are to lay it aside and take up something else. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, within his rights, has indicated that there 
are issues in the tax bill which will not be speedily determined. 
Such a measure should not be passed with undue haste. If 
Senators dodge new the vote on the World Court, as some seem 
disposed to do, the debate on the World Court very naturally 
will prolong unduly the debate on the tax bill. If Senators 
desire to pass the tax bill with fair and reasonable prompt- 


it out of the way, and then there will be no motive for filibus- 
tering against the tax bill; then there will be opportunity to 


| consider the tax bill reasonably. 


Yes; it would be convenient to agree upon a date for a vote, 


- ind I am going to lay down this proposition, that if 
have preceeded then’ to dispose of the subjeet, and there would | a a a. Saanaae 


ponents of the resolution. merely desire reasonable time in 
which to present their arguments, they weuld not object to 
the offer made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. I 
propose, before I take my seat, to ask the unanimous consent 
which the Senator from Idaho stated, in reply to a question 
of the Senator from Alabama some days ago, he was willing 
to enter into. The Senator from Idaho said he thought the 
10th day of February would be a fair time to vote. Who dis- 
putes that? He was not willing to enter into a filibuster. He 
wanted ample time for debate, and having secured it was will- 
ing that the question should be decided. 

Is it unfair to accept or insist upon the proposition which 
the Senator from Idaho himself made? If objection is made 
to it, what must be the motive of the objector? Delay; unnec- 
essary delay! Do you imagine that the Senator from Idaho, 
who knows more about the questions involved in the oppo- 
sition to this resolution than perhaps any other Senator, did 
not know what he was talking about when he himself said, 
“Let us vote on the 10th of February”? If an agreement 
to vote on the 10th day of February should be reached in 
compliance with the request I am going te submit, there 
probably will not be six hours’ debate, if the practice hereto- 
fore prevailing should be pursued after the agreement is en 
tered into. 











If an agreement can not be made to dispose of this ques- 
tion without inviting a filibuster on the tax bill by supersed- 


ing now the consideration of the court question by the tax 
bill, 1 am in favor of invoking the cloture rule of the Senate, 
When that is adopted every Senator will still have an hour 


in which to register his reasons for or against this proposal, 


and if some Senators—perhaps including the one who is now 
speaking—confine themselves to the things they know and 
believe to legitimate arguments, the one hour provided by 
the clotu rule would be more than adequate to meet their 
requirements, 

Do you tell me that it is unfair and unjust, after the 
Senate bas had this question before it formally for three 
years, afler it has debated it for more than a month con- 
tinuously, to say to those who never want the question to 
be iinally disposed of “The hour is approaching when the 
consideration of this subject must be terminated and when 


the vote must be taken"? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. MOSLIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
at that point’? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. MOSES. As the Senator is about to formulate his 
request for unanimous consent, may I ask him what lies in 


his mind with reference to debate over the reservations which 
have not yet been formally offered and in connection with 
the of the statute article by article? If the unani- 
mous-consent agreement is to be in the usual form, that the 


reading 





Senate is to proceed without further debate upon reserva- 
tions or amendments then presented or to be presented - 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I will say to 


the Senator from New Hampshire that if the discussion of the 
subject indicates that an agreement on the proposal which I 
submit can be reached, the mere details with respect to the 
debate on reservations will not occasion the slightest trouble. 
The Senator from New Hampshire can have any arrange- 
ment on that he desires. 

I ask unanimous consent that on the 10th day of February, 
1926, the Senate proceed, at 4 o’clock p. m., to vote upon the 
pending resolution, together with all amendments and res- 
ervations, to its final disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk wil! read the pro- 
posal made by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am going to 
modify my request, since I have some assurance that there is 
a probability that it may be agreed to. 

Il ask unanimous consent that on the 10th day of February, 
1926, all debate on the pending resolution, and on all amend- 
ments and reservations thereto, be limited so that no Senator 
shall speak more than once nor longer than 30 minutes upon 
the resolution itself and the reservations and amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
a question. If that unanimous-consent agreement is entered 
into, will it carry with it the privilege of taking the tax bill 
up at any time? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. When the Senate is not pro- 
ceeding with the court resolution, if any Senator wants to 
bring -the tax bill before the Senate, he can do so. The World 
Court resolution will be the unfinished business; but when it 
is not being debated, the revenue bill can be taken up. 

Mr. MOSES. Has the unanimous-consent agreement been 
reduced to writing? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I would not want it arranged 
so that if any Senator wanted to argue the World Court propo- 
sition he would be denied the privilege of doing so; and I 
think that is fairly implied. 

Mr. MOSES. How could that take place, anyway? Under 
the rules of the Senate 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very easily. Any Senator 
might move to proceed to the consideration of business in 
legislative session and then move to take up the tax bill or 
some other bill. Then, of course, if a Senator spoke on the 
World Court, he would do what the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would never do—speak on a question not before the 
Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. 
done that yet. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No, Mr. President. I went 
even further and said that he would never do it, but I think I 
will take that back. Omnisclence alone knows what the Senator 
from New Hampshire will do. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOSES. I do not want my senatorial future mortgaged 
by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Arkansas a question. If this agreement is entered into 
I do net think there will be very many speeches made on the 


The Senator from New Hampshire has never 
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World Court question between now and the 10th day of Feb- 
ruary. If debate lags on that subject can we not, after we 
get an agreement to vote on the World Court question, take up 
the tax bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. If that were not understood I would object. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, surely, we would take up the tax bill 
right away. ‘ 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senate can exercise its 
pleasure in that matter and take up any measure it chooses. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask for the reading of 
the proposed unanimous-consent agreement? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent that on the 10th day of February, 1926, all 
debate on the pending resolution and on ail amendments and 
reservations thereto be limited, so that no Senator shall speak 
more than once or longer than 30 minutes on the resolution 
itself and the reservations and amendments. 

Mr. MOSES. “Or,” not “and.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I think the Vice President has 
the language exactly as I stated it. While I was stating it 
there passed through my mind the distinction which Senators 
evidently perceive. As now framed, the agreement would limit 
Senators to speaking 30 minutes all together. As it would 
read if “and” were changed to “or,” it would limit Senators 
to 30 minutes on each of the propositions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will read the language 
as amended: 

The Senator from Arkansas asks unanimous consent that on the 
10th day of February, 1926, all debate on the pending resolution and 
on all amendments and reservations thereto be limited so that no 
Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 30 minutes upon 
the resolution itself or the reservations and amendments, 

Mr. MOSES. 
ment.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
amendment.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. As 
reads: 


It should read “or any reservation or amend- 
Yes; “or any reservation or 
now changed the language 


so that no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 
minutes upon the resolution itself or any reservation or amendment. 


Is there objection to the unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want one understanding in- 
corporated in this agreement, or else an understanding among 
Senators as a gentleman’s agreement, that whenever anyone 
desires to debate the World Court matter the tax bill is to be 
laid aside. I do not want, and neither do my friends, to be 
placed in the position of debating the World Court while the 
tax bill is before the Senate. It would put us in the posifion 
of filibustering against the tax bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think that is implied by the 
request itself. It is my interpretation of the request that until 
the date specified in the agreement is reached any Senator 
would be entitled to have the World Court resolution laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would move to take up the World Court 
resolution, in open executive session, at any time any Senator 
indicated his desire to speak on the World Court. 

Mr. BORAH. Another thing. If this agreement is made, 
what are we going to do to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will move to take up the tax bill. 

Mr. BORAH, It is understood that the tax bill is to be 
laid aside at the request of any Senator who wants to speak 
on the World Court at any time? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
mous-consent agreement? 

Mr. BLEASE. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
objects. . 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am in hearty sympathy 
with what the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] has 
said about proceeding to consider the World Court resolution 
and dispose of it. Everybody, with one exception, who favors 
laying the World Court aside is opposed to the World Court. 
More than two-thirds of the Senators favor the World Court. 
I think Senators have had ample time to discuss the World 
Court. A great deal that has been said and read recently 
had nothing on earth to do with the World Court. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from Arkansas has pointed 
out, the measure has been before the Senate for three years. 
President Harding recommended it among the last things he 
did. Mr. Coolidge has recommended it three times to this 
body. I want to repeat that the same forces that opposed 
the League of Nations and helped to kill every effort made 
by this country to use its influence abroad to promote peace 


80 


Yes. 
Is there objection to the unani- 
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and prevent war are now back of the proposition to kill the 


World Court. They do not want a World Court. They do 
not want an international peace tribunal of any kind. Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his message upon the subject said: 

This court would provide a_ practical 
fore which we could go voluntarily, but 
summoned 


Now, Mr. President, Mr. Coolidge was elected by a good 
big majority. He is the leader of the Republican Party. He 
is the Chief Hxecutive of the Nation. Are we to aecept his 
word? He has read and studied the World Court statute and 
protocol. He teils us that it provides an important and neces- 
sary court to which we can go, but to which we can not be 
summoned. I think we ought to act on it at an early day. 

Since I have been in public life there never has been as 
much money spent against a proposition, unless it was the 


and convenient 
to which we 


tribunal be- 
could not be 


League of Nations, as is being spent now by the gun and 
munition makers of the United States to defeat the World 
Court. Lobbyists here are spreading their poisonous propaganda. 


They have expended hundreds of dollars having telegrams sent 
in, inspired by false information about the World Court. 
There never were so many misleading statements sent out 
regarding a matter in the Senate since I have been here as are 
now going out from Washington against the World Court. 

When we suggest that we want to get this matter out of the 
way before we take up the tax bill some Senators on the 
other side who oppose the World Court rush to the rescue and 
want to show how friendly they are to the tax measure by 
laying aside the World Court. It is plain to me that their 
purpose is to delay action on the World Court measure and to 
defeat it ultimately by such action. 

Since the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Brease} 
objected, and I presume that he will continue to object to any 
unanimous-consent agreement, I think it high time that the 
Senute proceed to act upon the question. I am ready to vote 
now or fix a date when we will have a vote upon the World 
Court question. There is no justice, there is no fairness, there 
is no sense, in dillydallying along with this matter any longer. 
Senators are getting up and reading long newspaper articles 
and magazine articles, some of them old and hoary, that have 
nothing on earth to do with the proposition before us. It is 
very plain that there is an effort to filibuster and to prevent 
action, if possible, on the World Court. When they do that 
they are postponing action upon the tax measure. I for one 
am going to fight against laying aside the World Court to take 
up the tax bill. I am going to fight to hurry the tax bill 
etlong when we do take it up. I want to say to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that we will pass the tax bill before 
the 15th of March; but if he permits the World Court measure 
to be laid aside, he will make a serious mistake. I know 
something of the tacties of Senators who would like to get that 
situation before this body. They will debate the tax bill and 
cuff it around in order to hold the World Court question at 
bay. That is what they are driving at, it seems to me. Why 
should we play with this proposition any longer? 

Mr. President, I believe Senators know and that the public 
generally knows that there has not been a vote changed by the 
debate, not one. The vote in this body now is just like it was four 
weeks ago. We have heard arguments over and over again, 
approached from a different angle each time, thrashed out time 
and time again. What is the use of holding the Senate here 
listening to those arguments and holding back legislation that 
is of importance? We ought to proceed to consider the mat- 
ters before us and the matters that are to come before us. 
I think that two-thirds of the Senators and more favor the 
World Court, and they ought to have a chance to yote. More 
than that, I think that the three-fourths of all of the religious 
denominations in the country that have indorsed the World 
Court and all of the fathers and mothers, wives, sisters, and 
brothers who lost loved ones in the Great War are entitled to 
have the country go upon record as favoring a movement to 
fight war in the future and to promote peace in the world, 

Some Senators on the other side of the Chamber who oppose 
the World Court would have it appear that we who favor it 
are just carrying the country headlong into the international 
quarrels of Burope. 

What were we doing when the World War came on? We 
were here at home attending to our own business. Did we do 
anything to provoke the warring nations? Not one thing. Did 
we have any voice in preventing the war? We did not. Well, 
how did we get into it? By their acts upon the high seas— 
firing upon our flag, sinking our ships, and attempting to de- 
prive us of the use of the free seas. Could we keep out of 
the war? We could not. What did we 40? We went in and 
pledged every dollar and every drop of blood’ to help fight that 


has | 
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war to the finish, and we did it. Yet Senators tell us that 
ought not to mix in the affairs of Kurope. 


we 
We were compelled 


to mix in the affairs of Europe in the bloodiest war of the 
ages. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Alabama how many European wars there 


were between 1812 and the last war we were in, which began 
in 19147 I mean between the time of the first war we were in, 
aside from the Revolution, down to 1914 how many wars were 
sought in Europe into which we were not drawn. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not now reeall 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, I can 
There were something like 140 such wars. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But I want to inform the Senator 
people were killed in the one war into which we 
than were killed in all the wars of all the world. 


inform the Senator 
that 


were drawn 


more 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no 

Mr. HEFLIN. And it is true that the World War cost more 
money than all the previous wars in all the world. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It may have cost more money—there 


is more money now to spend—but the point I am making is not 


how many men were killed or how much money was spent. 
The Senator is making the point that we were drawn into 
this war. Is it not a fact that there were something like 140 


wars fought in Hurope between 1812 and 1914 into which we 
were not drawn; and while many of those wars 
there were several wars of tremendous importance? We were 
not drawn into those wars. Does the Senator from Alabama 
think it is a determinative thing, then, and ought to settle the 
question, that we were dragged into one war through the fool 
ishness of Germany’? 


were small 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, modern war has become so 
dangerous and deadiy that the nations of the earth have got 
to unite on the one thing of preventing war in the future 
The Senator’s question is just like a man saying that he had 
lived to be 50 years old and never had been killed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We were not drawn into those minor wars, 


but the one into which we were drawn cost this Government 
billions of dollars and made the President of the United States 
call 4,000,000 American boys to the colors. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We went across the seas, and we pledged our- 
selves and our allies to fight to the death, to spend our money, 
to call our boys to help put that monster down. Now I 
for keeping him down. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes: and you are after——— 

Mr. HEFLIN. If I am willing to send 2,000,000 boys across 
the sea to whip war and to put war down, I ought to be willing 
to set up an international peace tribunal and have one American 
representative there to talk against war and work against war 
and to notify us and the rest of the world when an attempt to 
start a war is brewing anywhere. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But 
exerted before? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It did not have any effect. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No: it did not succeed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We were not over there. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If we had been over there, does the 
Senator think there would not have been any war? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Ido. IT think if the League of Nations or the 
World Court had been in existence there would not have been 
a gun fired in the war of 1914. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is a sublime faith 
nothing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HPFLIN. Yes: I have got faith, and the men and the 
women who have faith are the men and women whose names 
live in history. ‘The pessimistic individuals who are always 
pointing out the dark and dreadful things born of their im- 
agination never amount to much and never get anywhere. It 
takes men and women of vision and of faith to accomplish 
things of value for the human race, but the Senator from Mis 
souri [Mr. Reep] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
seem to assume the attitude that we do not know what we are 
doing: that we are pursuing a course that will ruin our 
country. They seem to have solemnly become obsessed with the 
thought that the Almighty had appointed them to save us and 
the country from some imaginary vortex into which they say we 
are about to plunge. 

They remind me of old Uncle Rufus who did not join the 
chureh until he was 80 years old. The parson said, “ We 
want to hear from Uncle Rufus.” Old Rufus got up and said 


am 


was not our moral influence 


based on 
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thut so far as he was individually concerned the way was 
clear? The congregation answered back in unison, “ Yes.” He 
said, “It is broad and smooth, just like the ceiling?’ They 
said, “Yes.” He said, “They ain't no rocks and roots and 
stumps in the way?” They said, “No.” He said, “All I got to 
do is to walk right up to the pearly gates and go right in?” 
They snid, “Uh, buh.” Then he said, “The only thing that 
is troubling me is how is I goin’ to git my shirt on over my 
wings.” Then old Rastus got up and said, “ You old crap- 
shootin’ sinner you, your trouble is goin’ to be how you is 
gwine to git your hat on over your horns.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, it is becoming really wearisome to observe 
the attitude of some Senators in this body, coming here from 
sovereign States of this Union, who voted to send our boys 
the sea. They did not filibuster about it, either. We 
acted in a hurry; we summoned the boys and sent them away 
when they had nothing to say about it. The President of the 
United States made a pledge to them and to their fathers 
and mothers that he would do all in his power to prevent the 
recurrence of another such war. Three hundred thousand 
of our boys were killed and nearly 10,000,000 foreign boys died 
on the battle fields. Yet Senators ‘are crying out with fear 
and trembling against some misstep that they fear we are 
about to make in our efforts to keep faith with the American 
people in promoting the peace of the world. Shall I vote to 
send these boys ubroad; shall I vote to tax the people at 
home millions and hundreds of millions of dollars to go over 
there and help put down a war, and then, in time of peace, sit 
back and tremble in my shoes afraid to take a step in time 
of peace in the interest of peace to have somebody sitting in 
a watch tower over there with other peace-loving nations 
whose boys have been murdered to cry out against the coming 
of another such war? Senators, it is getting high time that 
this body were acting on this question and stopping this thing, 
aud going on with legislative matters that vitally affect the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


ACTORS 


Mr. HEFLIN, I yield. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Who are the peace-loving nations 
over there except the very ones that have been involving 


countries in war for a century? Who are these peace-loving 
nations with their standing armies and their big navies? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Germany, after her terrible experience, is 
one of them now. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Who has made all these wars? 
Mr. HEFLIN, The people of Germany—not their military 
nuisters—are sick and tired of war. Her dreadful experience 


has taught Germany a lesson. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. HIOFLIN. France and England also. General Haig 
said, “ Boys, our backs are to the wall; there is nothing to 
do but to die.” Old England is sick. The economic problems 
following the World War have gotten her into a very serious 
and unpleasant situation. She has trouble to-day between 
capital and labor; she is shaken to her very foundations on 
account of economic questions that have arisen because of the 
World War. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
land is? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes, Mr, President; all those nations that 
spent millions of money and lost their boys in the war are 
sick of war. And now while they are sick, and before the 


Are they not all as sick as Eng- 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the United States going 
to do where it has 1 vote out of 55 among the nations and 
1 vote of 10 or 12 or 16 on the World Court, depending 
upon the number of judges who may be upon it? What 
reason has the Senator for saying that the United States 
will control the rest of the world through one vote? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not say they can control the rest of 
the world. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If they can not control them, what 
object is there in the United States going in? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The influence that she will exert there on 
the side of peace will be marvelous and incalculable. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why is not her influence on the 
side of peace now worth a great deal? 

Mr. HEFLIN. We are too far from base. 
where we can exert that influence. 


We are not 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, we are too far from base! 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Bible tells us—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That one righteous man—and I am going to 
quote some more Scripture to my friend from Missouri. I 
will have him pretty well informed about the Bible after 
awhile. 


Mr, REED of Missouri. I do not want to say an impolite 
thing, but I am reminded of the lines of Robert Burns: 


Some books are lies frae end to end, 
And some great lies were never penn'd; 
Ev'n ministers, they hae been kenn'd, 
In holy rapture, 
Great lies and nonsense baith to vend, 
And naill’t wi’ Scripture. 


I commend that to my friend from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is a very good poem; I am very fond 
of “ Bobby” Burns. [Laughter.] I like to hear him quoted; 
I would rather hear the able Senator from Missouri quote poe- 
try than listen to his speeches against an international peace 
tribunal. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I was about to remind the Senator that the 
Bible says, “ One righteous man can put a thousand to flight 
and two righteous men can put to flight ten thousand.” I want 
to say to the Senator that when America sits in that court 
and uses her influence on the side of peace it will have more 
effect than any two dozen nations there because we are a great 
and a powerful Christian Nation; we are a country whose 
highest judicial authority has declared it to be a Christian 
Nation; and if our Nation is true to herself and true to her 
trust she will be God’s main instrumentality in leading the. 


| nations of the earth out upon the plains of universal peace. 


| 


lessons of that war are forgotten, I want the nations of the | 


earth to act in concert and make war on war. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. While that is true, are not two of 
the nations that abhor war conquering a free people at this 
present moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is a mere butterfly parade compared 
to the big, cruel, and brutal war that ended in November, 1918. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It may be a butterfly parade, but 
it is a parade involving a free people. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have nothing to do with that in the ques- 
tion that I am discussing here. 


i 


| 


Mr. REED of Missouri. But the Senator says they love | 
peace, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The nations over there are show- 


ing their love of peace tn fine shape. Every time they can 
confront a weak people they go out and lick them, and they 
have been doing that ever since we “put down war” for 
them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. When the United States gets into this 
World Court the world will soon see the beneficial effect of 
her influence in behalf of world peace. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. If one righteous man can put ten 
thousand to flight, I wonder why there is not a general stam- 
pede every time my friend gets on the floor? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, I have seen such a stampede here 
recently while the Senator from Missouri was speaking. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That carried out the scriptural idea per- 
fectly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I saw the Senator from Alabama 
and other Senators who could not answer make the stampede. 
[Laughter. | 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, the Senator from Missouri always 
makes a good speech, even when he is wrong. 

But, Mr. President, I want the country to know that those of 
us who favor the World Court are very much in earnest, and 
we ought to be as enthusiastic now to rush into a world tri- 
bunal to prevent war as we were to rush our boys to death to 
put down the bloodiest war of the world. I think it was 4 
cowardly and miserable thing to the boys of the United States 
to make them this promise and then desert them and leave us 
standing aloof, so that when an inviting war comes along the 
world’s gun and munition makers could have some fellow to 
put the flag of an enemy upon a submarine and sink one of 
our boats, and we would be in war before breakfast. 

Is it not much better to have somebody over there, to have 
a tribunal created for the purpose of fighting war and watcb- 
ing out for war, and doing everything to prevent war? 

Mr. President, before I finish I wish to say further—— 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLEASH. Will the Senator permit a question? 

Mr. HHFLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLEASBH. Does the Senator believe that the establish- 
ment of this league court will prevent war? 

Mr. HBFLIN. The World Court; oh, yes. 


Yes. 
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Mr. BLEASE. Will the Senator please—and I ask the ques- | this court and contend at the same time that it is not a step 
tion in all kindness and for information—will the Senator in the direction of the League of Nations. 
please tell me why he thinks so? 


Mr. HEFLIN. 


I think that war is such a horrible thing 
Mr. BLEASE, 


I have fought it all my life. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is so dangerous and deadly now, the world 
has had such a sad and costly exper.ence with it recently, so 
many homes have been bereft of their sons because of the 
recent World War. War has become so barbarous and brutal 
and has taken such a tremendous toll of human life that I 
believe the world is ready to band itself together on one thing— 
to make war upon war. 

That is my position upon it; and, Mr. President, whether 
we could succeed or not, 1 would rather that my country 
would take her place on the side of peace, and stand in the 
councils of the nations working to prevent war than to have us 
go off and tie ourselves up with other countries in_ fighting 
a war to a finish, and then comeback and draw into our 
shell and wait until somebody else did the thing necessary 
to drag us into another war. 

Mr. President, I think this Nation should take her stand 
on the side of peace and do it quickly and magnanimously. 
The nations of the world looked to her when the war was 
over. We were hurt then by not joining with the other 
nations. This World Court is not all I want. I stated that 
the other day, and I repeat it; but it is the only peace tribu- 
nal in sight that we can get into. A Republican President has 
recommended it. Republican Senators are supporting it. 
Democratic Senators are supporting it. Democratic boys and 
Republican boys died side by side on the battle fields of France. 
There ought not to be any politics in this matter. We ought 
to work harmoniously together in the interest of inter- 
national peace. Let us do our best to persuade other nations 
to abandon war and submit their disputes hereafter to the 
peaceful settlements of arbitration. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, 1 suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
from North Dakota will withdraw his suggestion. I am pre- 
pared to discuss this subject, and I would much prefer that 
a quorum be not called. I realize that the subject has been 
considered for some time, and I do not desire to bring Sena- 
tors into the Chamber for the mere purpose of showing on the 
Recorp that a quorum is present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota insist on the suggestion of a quorum? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I withdraw the suggestion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will proceed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the question of supreme 
importance to the people of the United States in the considera- 
tion of the proposed court is whether our adherence to the pro- 
tocol will increase or lessen the probabilities of our being drawn 
into world quarrels and world wars. This final test and the 
ultimate judgment of the people of this country is inseparable 
from the question of whether this proposed court is or is not 
the creature and the servant of the League of Nations. 

The people of the United States have twice rejected in un- 
mistaken terms the proposal that we join the League of Nations. 

Frank statements such as the one made by the junior Sena- 
tor from Maryland have been received in this Chamber and 
throughout the country with the hearty acclaim which their 
ingenuousness merits. He said: 


In one respect, of course, I am entirely free from the embarrassment 
in which the Republican adherents of the President in this Chamber 
find themselves involved. Their first purpose seems to be to establish 
the fact that the Harding-Huches-Coolidge World Court is not an 
infant that is being palmed off on them by the League of Nations. 
They wish to be assured beyond the possibility of a reasonable doubt 
of the independent individuality of their own child. But all the 
subtieties that have been brought to bear upon this inquiry are to me, 
a Democrat and a sincere advocate of our participation in the League 
of Nations, as meaningless as the old theological dispute between the 
Homousians and the Homoiousians, * * * The more readily the 
features of the League of Nations can be seen in the face of the 
Harding-Hughes-Coolidge World Court, the better I like the child. 


I have no quarrel with those who regard our adherence to 
this court as the first step in the direction of the League of 
Nations. It is a logical and consistent position. I have no 
quarrel with the sponsors of this court who favored the League 
of Nations with mild reservations. Their position is likewise 
logical, but I confess, Mr. President, that I find it difficult to 
follow the arguments of Senators who advocate adherence to 





Mr. President. 
The Senator from Wisconsin 





this resolution? 
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Why is so much pressure being exerted to force a vote on 
What is the hurry? What interests of this 
country will be injured by considering this step fully? As a 
matter of fact, Mr. President, how long has the Senate really 
been considering this question? Those pressing for immediate 
action point to the fact that the question of the court was sub- 
mitted to the Senate by President Harding February 24, 1923. 

No one can deny that it has been “ before the Senate,” but 
that this proposed resolution has had serious consideration 
by the Senate itself for such a period I do deny. The actual 
consideration of this proposition began on the 17th day of 
December, 1925. 

In the course of the debate this afternoon the able leader 
of the minority in this Chamber stated that Senators had had 
plenty of time to prepare speeches upon this question. If Sena- 
tors were to prepare speeches upon all important bills and 
resolutions that are referred to committees, or that come out 
from committees and lie upon the calendar, they would have 
no time to consider the matters which are before the Senate 
itself, and upon which action is to be taken, 

Since the 17th day of December, when this resolution was 
really taken up for consideration by the Senate, a little more 
than a month has elapsed. I remind Senators that during 
that period of time the Congress was in recess for almost two 
weeks, and one week of the remaining time was taken up by 
the consideration of the credentials presented by the junior 


Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye). However other 
Senators may feel about this debate, I for one, viewing as 
I do the adoption of this resolution as a momentous step 


and as one changing the policy of the United States to a most 
important degree, do not feel that the matter has been debated 
too long. On the contrary, Mr. President, insufficient consid- 
eration has been given to this resolution, and I trust that the 
matter will be thoroughly debated in the Senate, but, whether 
it is or not, I can assure Senators that this matter will be 
debated fully and at length by our constituents before another 
year has gone by. 

Any demand that may exist in the country for our entry 
into the court is based on the faith that it is a step to insure 
world peace, It is for this legislative—this deliberative—body 
to investigate thoroughly and to bring to light all the facts 
involved in the complex problem. It should be discussed for 
public enlightenment, without regard to clamor. When the 
question of the League of Nations was before the Senate the 
same kind of false alarm as to the impatience of the public 
over that debate was raised by the proponents of the league 
as is now being raised by the proponents of this court. At that 
time President Wilson demanded immediate action. He re- 
buked the Senate. The hue and cry was raised then that the 
people were resentful of delay. It was stuted then that the 
people were behind the President urging prompt, unquestioning 
approval of his demand that we join the League of Nations. 

President Wilson would brook no opposition. He insisted 
that the Senate should sign the Versailles treaty, creating the 
League of Nations, on the dotted line. He went to the coun- 
try confident that he would win an overwhelming victory. I 
doubt if there hus ever been a more striking example of mis- 
taken judgment or a more complete reversal of political for- 
tune in the history of this Government. 

It may be that public interest is not as intense as it was 
then. Nevertheless, the conviction of the people, in my judg- 
ment, on this proposed court is much akin to the sentiment 
which existed at that time regarding the Versailles treaty and 
the League of Nations. 

As Senators well remember, the League of Nations was 
made the paramount issue in the 1920 presidential campaign 
at the dictation of President Wilson. There were many 
Democrats who at that time accepted the League of Nations 
because it had been made the issue by the President against 
their own desire and inclination. 

Mr. President, it is a fact that there are Republicans in this 
Chamber who personally have great distaste for supporting this 
resolution ratifying our entrance into the International Court 
of the League of Nations. They have accepted it, however, be- 
cause the Harding and Coolidge administrations have spon- 
sored it. 


DEPENDENCE OF COURT ON LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND VERSAILLES TREATY 


I have no illusions that anything which I may say in this 
connection will have weight with Senators on the Republican 
side of the aisle when they come to answer to their names upon 
the roll call. I do desire, however, to express my admiration 
for regular Republican Senators who, like the senior Senator 
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from New Hampshire, have pushed aside all questions of party 
regularity and have voiced their fundamental convictions upon 
this important question. 

This proposed court rests squarely upon the covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Versailles treaty. It is brought 


into being through article 14 of that covenant, which reads as | 


follows: 


The 
league 


‘ 


and submit to the members of the 
for adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court 
International The court shall be to hear and 


council shall formulate 


Justice, competent 


determine any dispute of an international character which the parties 
thereto submit to it The court may also give an advisory opinion 
‘pon any dispute or question referred to it by the council or by the 
issembly, 


Pursuant to this article, the Council of the League of Nations 
invited a committee of 12 jurists to draw up a plan or statute, 
as it is now called, to bring into being this court authorized by 
urticle 14 of the covenant. 
committee of jurists by the secretary general of the league, 
Sir Eric Drummond, put before those jurists the proposition 
which they were called upon to formulate. In that letter Sir 
Kriec Drummond described the court- which these gentlemen 
were asked to frame as “a most essential part of the League 
of Nations.” In order that this committee, which had been 
formed by the League of Nations, might not miss this point 
M. Bourgeois, of France, then president of the Council of 
the League of Nations, addressed their preliminary meeting 
and told those 12 eminent gentlemen in plain language what the 
league wanted done. Speaking of the league and its relations 
to the court, M. Bourgeois said: 


ihe league considers the two institutions as complementary the one | 
to the other, as of necessity, being organized at the same time and as 
being unable to do without each other. 


Fearing lest the committee of jurists might not have gotten 
his point, M. Bourgeois in this same address drove his point 
home again when he spoke of— 
the close solidarily which exists and which to an increasing degree will 
always exist between their two actions. 


Dr. James Brown Scott, who was with Mr. Root when this 
committee of jurists were at work, and who was serving Mr. 
Root In the capacity of a legal adviser, says: 

The court is the judicial organ of the League of Nations and wan 
only be created within the league. 


In the course of this debate proponents of the court have 
brushed aside these statements by men who were present when 
the court was framed. In fact, every statement made, such as 
that by Mr. Hagerup, of Norway, when he frankly declared to 
his colleagues in the assembly of the league that— 


it (the court) is the first step leading to the entrance of the United 
States into the league— 


has been disregarded. 

Propenents of the court, for the most part, have contended in 
the Senate that we should pay no attention to the interpreta- 
tion placed upon the relationship of the court to the league by 
those who were on the ground at the time it was framed, but 
that we should construe its language literally. Were these 
men who made this court aware of what they did? Is their 
opinion of no value? They were on the job. They helped to 
mike this court. It seems to me their testimony is of the 
greatest value. 

It is of vital importance that due weight and considera- 
tion should be given to the interpretation placed upon the 
relationship between the league and this court by those who 
had an important part in framing it, and by those who in 
the council and the assembly further modified the statute 
as proposed by the committee of jurists. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, it seems rather significant that 
the council and the assembly of the league had no hesitation in 
altering and changing the statute as framed by the committee 
of jurists. They regarded this committee as acting under and 
for the league in framing this document. 

With all due respect to the legal acumen of those Sena- 
tors who have argued for this court and who have argued for 
a literal and technical construction of the statute, I must 
say that the opinion of M. Bourgeois, who was president of 
the council and who had so large a part in the creation of 
this court, carries greater weight with me than their minute 
analysis of the phraseology of the statute. Under the statute, 
as is well known, it is announced frankly that the court is 
established— 


in accordance with article 14 of the covenant of the league. 
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| of the disputes which may be so referred. 
| vision of article 14 there is nothing to prevent the council or 
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Passing along to article 3, we find the number of judges— 


may hereafter be increased by the assembly upon the proposal of the 
council. 


Going along a little further, we find that in article 4, mem- 
bers of the court shall be “elected by the assembly and the 
council.” 

In article 26 it is provided that in labor cases tried by the 
court— 


The court shall add to itself certain technical assessors, and those 
assessors shall be chosen from persons nominated by the members of 
the league and by the help and advice of the league. 


Again, article 27 provides that in cases relating to transit 
and communication certain technical assessors shall be chosen 
from persons nominated by members of the league. Article 
32 provides that the salaries and pensions of the judges shall 
be fixed by the league. 

At every opportunity the statute provides for the dependence 
of the court upon the League of Nations. 

, COURT THE JUDICIAL SERVANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


An objectionable connection between the court and the league, 
and, in my judgment, the most serious one, is the provision in 
article 14 of the covenant of the league for advisory opinions 
to be rendered to the league. Here is a scheme whereby the 
court becomes the judicial servant of the League of Nations. 
This is the plan by which the court becomes the department of 
justice of the league, as has been so well said by the senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. There is no limitation in 
the language used. It is as broad as it can be made. The court 
may also— 


give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it 
by the council or by the assembly. 


Note the words—‘any dispute or question.” There is no 
attempt to define the nature of the questions or the character 
Under this pro- 


the assembly of the League of Nations from submitting any 
question to the court for an advisory opinion. 

They may submit disputes involving questions which we now 
consider purely domestic. They may submit questions in- 
volving our national, vital interest. The question of immigra- 
tion, for instance, which we now consider purely domestic, may 
be sent to the court for an advisory opinion. The procedure 
by which this may be done was set forth amply in the able 
speech of the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosrs], 
and in so far as I know has not been answered by the pro- 
ponents of this court. He said: 


This power of the league is ably set forth and amply proven in a 
discussion upon the “ History of the peace conference,” published by 
the British Institute for International Affairs, in volume 1, chapter 6, 
part 3, 

It is therein further shown what steps may be taken under the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations to bring this about, and they are: 

First. Under article 11 of the covenant of the League of Nations 
any member of the league is free to bring to the council of the league 
any dispute which may arise with another state, and it matters not 
whether the other state is or is not a member of the league. In point 
of fact, the language of this article is much more comprehensive than 
this summary states it, because “any war or threat of war, whether 
immediately affecting any of the members of the league or not,” is de- 
clared “a matter of concern to the whole league”; and the league is 
not only authorized but directed to take “‘ any action that may be deemed 
wise and effectual.” In this same article it is ‘declared to be the 
friendly right of each member of the league to bring to the attention 
of the assembly or of the council any circumstances whatever affecting 
international relations which threaten to disturb international peace 
or the good understanding between nations upon which peace depends.” 

Second. Having this case before the council, the complaining nation 
is free to argue that the dispute falls within the definition of justi- 
ciable questions as set forth in article 13 of the covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

Third. The decision on this point is, of course, in the hands of the 
council— 


There is the rub— 


and equally, of course, it constitutes a “matter of procedure,” and 
therefore is to be determined by a majority vote. 

Fourth. With such a majority the Council of the League of Nations 
may send the question to the so-called court for an advisory opinion, 
wholly regardless of the wish of either of the contestants. 

Under tbis procedure the way is readily open for Japan, for in- 
stance, to take to the League of Nations, and through the league to 
the so-called World Court, its grievances growing out of statutes 
enacted in Western States— 
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That is, Western States of our country— 
which the Japanése to be 
treaties with them. treaties are indubitably international 
documents, this question raised in this way is international in 
its character, and the court necessarily would take cognizance 
of it. Im any event, Japan could readily claim that these statutes 
threaten to disturb the good understanding between nations upon 
which peace depends, and therefore would have a firm foothold from 
which to approach the League of Nations and its court. 
circumstances arise, and inasmuch as all decisions of the court are 
reached by a majority vote, and while it may be advisable for the 


may claim 
Since 


in contravention of our 


United States to stake its all in such a controversy as I have outlined | 
upon the robust qualities of John Bassett Moore, than whom there is | 


no abler jurisconsult in all the world, I fear that his colleagues upon 
the bench, ranging from Senor Don Altamira, of Spain, down 
Chung-Hti Wang, of China, most of whom represent our debtor na- 
tions, whose affection for us is of dubious quality, will apply the 
golden rule to the contention of Japan and will deal with her as 
they would like to be dealt with in the event of a controversy with 
the United States. 


Senators sponsoring this court contend that the decision of 
the court in the Eastern Karelia case by a vote of 6 to 4 is 


ample protection against the court's taking jurisdiction of any | 
matter which one of the parties thereto may decline to submit. 


In that one case the court did refuse to take jurisdiction when 
Russia declined to submit her case to the court, but, as has 
been demonstrated by the senior Senator from Idaho, the coun- 


cil of the league, which has power to submit any question or | 


dispute to the court for an advisory opinion, has adopted a 
report disagreeing with the opinion of the court in the Hastern 
Karelia case. The council and the assembly elect the judges 
of this court. In. 1930 the council and the assembly of the 
league will be called upon to perform this function. Can there 
be any doubt that the. council and the assembly will elect 
judges who, like the four signing the minority opinion in the 
Eastern Karelia case, agree with the council that the court 
should render an advisory opinion regardless of the wishes of 
the parties to the dispute? 

Other Senators may be willing to have the United States 
join this court, feeling that we are protected by a 6 to 4 deci- 
sion of the court, in one case, against matters involving what 
we now regard as purely domestic questions, such as immigra- 
tion, Panama Canal tolls, and the Monroe doctrine, from being 
submitted to the court. I for one, Mr. President, do not con- 
sider this one decision which has been repudiated by the coun- 
cil which elects the court as sufficient protection to the vital 
interests of this country. The logic of the situation is that the 
council, in performing its part in the election of this bench of 
judges in 1980, will elect a court which is in agreement with 
the council's position on this very important question. 

COURT DEVOTEES MOST OF ITS TIME TO QUESTIONS ARISING FROM TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES, WHICH WAS REPUDIATED 


To my mind the danger that questions vitally affecting the 
domestie interests of the United States may be submitted to the 
court for an advisory opinion is only one of the objections 
against this feature of the court’s functions. The fact that in 
an increasing number of cases the court is rendering advisory 
opinions upon questions growing out of the treaty of Versailles 
which this country repudiated, means that if we adhere to this 
court we shall by that act assume a moral responsibility for 
decisions affecting questions arising from the enforcement of 
that treaty. 

I contend that we can not join this court without as- 
suming moral responsibility for advisory opinions upon ques- 
tions whieh are purely Duropean in character and with which 
we have no primary concern. This is clearly shown by the 
18 advisory opinions and decisions, whieh, as a matter of fact, 
were 16 in number; that is, they dealt with 16 different 
subjects, because two of the decisions concerned a single case or 
issue. Hach one of these 16 cases had its origin in disputes 
arising in Europe, in the Near Bast, or in the Mediterranean. 
Fourteen of these 16 decisions arose out of disputes*directly con- 
cerning the peace settlements which'the United States ‘rejected 
and refused to ratify. Four of these cases were decided by the 
court. The other 12 were ‘sent back to the league by ‘the court 
under this system of advisory opinions, leaving the-final settle- 
ment to the league if it desired to act. 

This court devotes most of its time to the consideration of 
questions arising out of the treaty of Versailles, or other peace 
terms and settlements which we refused to sanction. If we 
join the court we shall be in the position of lending our support 
to an institution which devotes most of its time to dealing with 
controyersies arising from peace treaties which we repudiated. 

In other words, Mr. President, we would be lending our sup- 
port to and ‘participating in deciding questions coneerning the 
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enforcement of peace treaties which we regarded as unjust and 
improper for the United States to ratify. We repudiated the 
treaty of Versailles not only because it contained the League 
of Nations, but because, in my judgment, as Senator Knox 
Now, it is 
proposed that we shall lend our aid and support to a court 
which since its inception has largely had to do with questions 
arising from the unjust and punitive treaty of Versailles. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. Mr. President-—~— 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
| yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. On the point on which the Senator 
| just concluded his argument—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri that I am going to take up the question of 
| the treaty of Versailles more thoroughly as I proceed. I 
| Should be glad to answer any question the Senator from Mis- 
| Souri wishes to propound, however. 

| Mr. RHED of Missouri. I simply wanted to make a sugges- 
| tion that I thought would supplement what the Senator had 
said. But if the Senator is going to discuss it further—and I 
am very much interested in what he is saying—TI shall walt. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to the Senator from Mis 
| souri that it is my endeavor in the course of my argument, if it 
| may be dignified by that term, to show that the whole question 
is involved in the treaty of Versailles, to which the so-called 
Permanent Court of International Justice owes its existence. 
If the Senator from Missouri will bear with me, I shall cover 
that ground in the course of my remarks; and if there are any 
questions which the Senator from Missouri or any other Sen- 
ator desires to ask me, I shall to the best of my ability endeavor 
to answer them. 

The proposed reservation with regard to advisory opinions tn 
| nowise protects us or keeps us free from the objectionable 
features of the advisory system. The reservation in substance 
declares we shall not be bound by advisory opinions to the sub- 
mission of which to the court we have not given our consent. 
None of the nations signatory to the court are bound by ad- 
visory opinions, but to adhere to a court which renders opinions 
is to give the approval of this Government to the actions of that 
court. 





DECISIONS OF COURT ENFORCED BY WAR 
Mr. President, the decisions of this court are to be enforced, 
if any state refuses to accept them, by resort to war. 

This certainly is the opinion of Prof. M. 0. Hudson, of 
Harvard University, who was formerly connected with the 
secretariat of the League of Nations, where I presume he 
| devoted his abilities to absorbing some knowledge as to how 


work. He is perhaps the most active proponent of the court 
outside of this body 


In his book on the proposed court he 
said : 


The sanctions behind the court are those contained in the covenant; 
and if any state should fail to abide by a decision, it will be for the 
council of the league (under article 13 of the covenant) te “ propose 
what steps should be taken to give effect thereto,” 


The committee of jurists which framed the court's statute 
wnder direction of the league discussed the plan in their 
final report to the league, by means of which the great powers 
will always be represented on the new court. They point out 
also that such an arrangement was necessary for the welfare 
of the court because it would “inerease respect for the court’s 
sentences, which would not be put into execution without the 
all-important support of the finuncial, economic, and military 


Leon Bourgeois, at that time president of the council of the 
league, said to the committee of jurists on June 10, 1920: 

Finally, there is a last point of view which we must take in order 
to perceive the necessary relations between the League of Nations and 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. I appreach here briefiy 
the decisive problem of sanctions. What would be the efficacy of a 
sentence of justice if it did not find in a strong international organiza- 
tion the executor of its decrees? The covenant of the League of Na- 
tions foresees several degrees of sanctions—juridical sanctions, 
nomic sanctions, military sanctions. 


The committee of the assembly of the League of Nations 
which was working on the court reported as follows: 


The league stands behind the court to give it the necessary authority, 
and if need be sanctions. 


What are sanctions? They are the blockades, the boycotts, 
and the “legalized” wars waged by the League of Nations. 
You can not get away from that fact, Mr. President. I con- 

| tinue to quete from their report: 


strength of the great powers.” 
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We considered, as a matter of course, that coercive measures 
onnection with judgments of the court would be the same as those 
contemplated in regard to the general obligations which arise under the 


coy 


have 
in 


enant 

The power to enforce decisions by sanctions is given to the 
court itself in-article 418 of the treaty in case of a dispute 
arising through violation of labor treaties formed under part 


13 of the covenant. Such cases are finally determined by the 
court, and in article 418 the court is given this authority: 

The Permanent Court of International Justice shall in its decision 
indicate the measures which other governments would be justified in 


adopting against a defaulting government, 


Here we see the power behind the court in the sanctions of 
the league—the blockades and the wars—which may be in- 
voked by the league to enforce decisions of the court, and which 
in disputes arising from treaties formed under part 13 of the 
treaty the court itself has the power to recommend. 

Peace is not In this instrument, Mr. President. The combined 
force of the nations, the dominant powers which rule the 
league is the force behind the decisions. 

This is the enforcement of peace by the method of war. 
Are Senators willing to commit this Government to a court upon 
which at best we have only one member, the decisions of which 
are in all probability to be enforced with armies and navies? 
It is not a sufficient answer to say that this “legal” form of 
war has not as yet been invoked in enforcing the decisions 
of the court. The power is there. If the nations which doimi- 
nate the League of Nations consider any decision of the court 
sufficiently to their interest, they will resort to these methods 
of “legalized” warfare to enforce those decisions. The matter 
has already been discussed by the league in the Mosul case. It 
may be said we are not joining the League of Nations, and 
therefore we are not required to contribute our share of mili- 
tary and naval forces should such action be taken. To pro- 
tect ourselves from the demand which will be made upon us we 
will have to resort to the technical consideration of the statute 
which has been employed by some Senators in the course ef this 
debate. I fear, Mr. President, that such arguments will not 
at that time be successful. 

The hue and cry will be raised that we are a part of this 
court. We will have given it our prestige and our indorsement. 
Will a technical construction of the protocol and statute pro- 
tect us in that hour? I am apprehensive that it will not. This 
war to enforce the decisions of the court will be called a war 
to “make the world safe for judicial opinions,’ or “a war to 
make the world safe for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice.” 

The recollection of what may be done in whipping up public 
opinion by the use of propaganda and of high-sounding phrases 
is too fresh in my mind, Mr. President, to permit me to view 
such a situation with any feeling of security. 

Here and now is the time to study the ultimate outcome of 
our adherence to this court. Lest once we are in it, I fear, we 
shall be carried on to the logical conclusion of our act. 

The League of Nations is inextricably interwoven with the 
treaty of Versailles. It is inseparable from it. The court is 
the judicial arm of the league. Peace and justice can not flow 
from an instrument conceived in the spirit of the secret 
treaties and born in the atmosphere of greed and vengeance 
which dominated the treaty. 

GREAT POWERS DOMINATE LEAGUE AND COURT 

In a speech made on this floor, when the treaty was under 

consideration, Senator La Follette said: 


Mr. President, this little group of men who sat in secret conclave for 
months at Versailles were not peacemakers, They were war makers. 
They cut and slashed the map of the Old World in violation of the 
terms of the armistice. They patched up a new map of the Old World 
in consummation of the terms of the secret treaties the existence of 
which they had denied because they feared to expose the sordid aims 
and purposes for which men were sent to death by the tens of thou- 
sands daily. They betrayed China. They locked the chains on the 
subject peoples of Egypt and India. They partitioned territory and 
traded off peoples in mockery of that sanctified formula of 14 
points and made it our Nation’s shame. Then, fearing the wrath 
of outraged peoples, knowing that thelr new map would be torn to rags 
and tatters by the conflicting, warring elements which they had bound 
together in wanton disregard of racial animosities, they made a League 
of Nations to stand guard over the swag. 


The great powers which got the swag out of the war domi- 
nate the League of Nations. Through the league they will 
continue to dominate this court just the same, even though 
we join it. The good people in this country who favor our 
adherence to the court are convinced that it will promote 
peace. I direct their attention to the treaty, which is, after 
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all, the foundation upon which the league and the court rest. 
No understanding of this question is complete without a pic. 
ture of the antecedents of the court. 

Mr. Wilson’s 14 points, which were presumed to be the ac- 
cepted condition of armistice, must ever stand out as an 
extraordinary conception of a peace program and basis of 
settlement of the World War. But the treaty of Versailles, the 


| actual conditions of peace which Mr. Wilson agreed to in ex- 
| change for the League of Nations, is to-day recognized through- 


out the world as one of the most flagrant and treacherous 
betrayals of a conquered people known to modern history. 
Volumes have already been written on the Versailles treaty. 
Many more volumes will probably be written. I do not purpose 
to discuss its provisions extensively, but since, in my view, the 
League of Nations is the creature of the Versailles treaty, 
and since the court is the creature of the league, it is an un- 
tenable position, in my judgment, to assume that we can enter 
the court without also assuming a degree of responsibility for the 
enforcement of the treaty and for the activities of the league. 
To get at the root of what is wrong with the League of 
Nations and its court, it must be recalled that when the Soviet 
Government came into power and took possession of the Czar's 
archives they discovered and made known to the world the 


| secret treaties, which were the agreements that had been en- 


tered into by the principal allied nations engaged in the war 
as to what distribution should be made of the spoils of war 
after the war had been won, 

All the time that President Wilson was talking of “ war for 
democracy,” “peace without victory,” “fourteen points,” and 
while the Kerensky government pleaded, as a condition for 
Russia's continuing in the war, for a peace based on “no an- 
nexations and no indemnities,” the conditions of these secret 
treaties were known to the other allied governments, if not to 
our own. 

When the peace came to a show-down at Versailles it was 
not to end war. It was not a peace for democracy. It was not 
a peace without victory. It was not a peace with no annexa- 
tions, and no indemnities. It was not a peace based on the 14 
points. It was not a peace written upon the terms of the 
armistice upon which Germany laid down her arms. It was a 
peace of spoils and indemnities, of cruel, inhuman exercise of 
power of the conquerer over the conquered, such as had never 
been known to the civilized world. Instead of high moral prin- 
ciples, noble ideals that the peoples of the world who had been 
fighting the war had been led to expect would control the peace 
treaty, selfishness, greed, revenge, political expediency held 
unquestioned, unlimited sway at Versailles. 


THER VERSAILLES TREATY VIEWED BY AN ITALIAN STATESMAN 


Francesco Nitti, the Italian statesman who was Premier of 
Italy and served for a time at the head of the Italian delega- 
tion at the Peace Conference, wrote a book in 1923, entitled 
“The Decadence of Europe.” Nitti is a scholar, an economist, 
a statesman. He is a conservative liberal or a liberal con- 
servative, as you will. He is far from being an extremist. 

When I was traveling in Europe in 1923 with my father we 
tried to see him in Italy, but we were advised that he was a 
subject of esplonage. Under the increasing despotism of the 
Mussolini government, which has completely crushed all free- 
dom of speech and freedom of press, Mr. Nitti’s voice is 
doubtless silenced, if he is not in exile. 

The Decadence of Europe—and I venture to quote from 
this book somewhat fully—relates chiefly to the moral 
debasement of Europe as evidenced by the conditions of peace 
imposed upon Germany by the treaty of Versailles. All that 
Nitti says on this theme is germane to this debate, for, I re- 
peat, the League of Nations is made up of the allied countries 
that were parties to the Versailles treaty. The dominant na- 
tions shared in the spoils; many of the smaller nations owe 
their existence to the provisions of the treaty. The League 
of Nations owes its existence to the treaty; its members must 
be held responsible for the enforcement of the pact. 

Mr. KING rose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Does the Senator from Utah desire to 
interrupt me? 

Mr. KING. No. 
Senator’s remarks. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTR. I appreciate the Senator's attention. 

Comparing the Versailles treaty to that of 1815, Nitti recites 
that under Napoleon— 


Imperial France had invaded almost all the countries of Hurope, 
had destroyed all national governments, expelled ancient dynasties, 
and caused death of millions. * * * She had ruined the finances 
of almost every country. She had forced them into lengthy wars, 
and had threatened the very existence of England. Yet the victors 


I am deeply interested, however, in the 
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inflicted on her no greater penalty than the restoration of her pre 
war boundaries, a moderate indemnity, and a brief military occupation, 

More important still, her good relations with the victorious coun- 
tries were restored; her armaments were not limited; she was bound 
down by no restriction or control; and she quickly recovered her great 
position in international politics, hand in hand with her enemies of 
vesterday. On the very morrow of her defeat she was able to conclude 
alliances with Russia and agreements on the eastern question with 
Great Britain— 


Says Nitti. 

The indemnity was fixed at an amount France would pay 
quickly and without very serious difficulty. In two years, in 
fact, she freed herself entirely from debt and asked that the 
time of military occupation which had been fixed at five years 
should be reduced, and after negotiations all the armies left 
France at the end of 1817. 

Nitti states: 


In 1870 Prussia defeated France and demanded two unjust condl- 
tions—the surrender of Alsace-Lorraine and an indemnity of 5 mil- 
But the indemnity was one that was immediately paid, and the 
military occupation was a brief one. Further, Prussia did not demand 
from vanquished France her colonies, her fleet, her transferable wealth, 
or her foreign credits. Above all, she imposed no control and no limi- 
tations of armaments by land or by sea. When France had pald her 
indemnity, she was at once free in all her movements. 


Nitti points out that Germany at the end of this war was 
disarmed, her navy destroyed, and that— 


Germany and the conquered nations in 1919 were deprived of national 
territories which had belonged to them for hundreds, even thousands, 
of years, and which were entirely German, Hungarian, Bulgarian, or 
Turkish. There was no criterion for this but the rights of the victor. 


liards. 


Nitti reviews some of the spoils which the League of Nations 
stands ready to protect, and which were taken by the Allies 
under the terms of the Versailles treaty: 


The German-speaking territory awarded to Belgium presumably on 
account of wealth in foreign lands and zinc mines; the Saar, com- 
pletely German territory, of whose 800,000 inhabitants there are 
scarcely more than a hundred French, placed under the administra- 
tion of the League of Nations—practically of France—cut off from 
Germany 15 years when a referendum of the Inhabitants is to be 
held to decide whether the Saar shall form a part of Germany or of 
France; the question of Upper Silesia, wholly German territory with 
immense mineral wealth which resulted in Germany’s favor regardless 
of which the territory was arbitrarily divided between Germany and 


Poland “in violation of the very resolution of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles "— 


Says Nitti: 


By the treaty of Versailles all Germany's colonies have been taken 
from her. Not even the private property of German subjects has been 
respected, and the German colonists have been everywhere ejected. 


I continue quoting to Senators from statements of a former 
premier of Italy, who represented his country at the peace 
conference at the head of the Italian delegation. 

In addition to the greater part of her resources, Germany 
was compelled to surrender— 


practically all her transferable wealth in foreign countries, all her 
credits and her foreign property, and to accept the control of all 
her means of communication. Although she has lost her greatest 
mineral resources, her best territories, and, above all, the granary of 
Posen, and although she has lost her organization, she has been com- 
pelled to pay an indemnity, which, as everyone knows, can not be 
paid; and, to insure the payment of the indemnities, she has been 
compelled to support a foreign army, in whose ranks are representa- 
tives of barbarian races. 


Nitti says that at the time of writing his book—1923—the 
cost of occupation, expressed in gold, was greater than that 
which France had to pay after the war of 1870. 

The decision of the treaty of Versailles— 


that the vanquished are solely responsible for the war and that 
Germany, therefore, having caused the war, is responsible for all the 


losses and all the damage suffered by the allied and associated gov- 
ernments— 


is a new one in the history of treaties. Where does that theory 
end, Mr. President? 


Nitti explains: 
It is, above all, ridiculous, in that the victor can always find means 


to make the vanquished declare that he alone is responsible for the 
war. 


In all the peace negotiations— 
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meds 
He says— 

Germany was never listened to, but she was compelled to sign. 


Hardly anyone in Europe, including the politicians and the 
bankers who hovered around the conference at Versailles, 
knew the inevitable economic ruin which the treaty of Ver- 
sailles was causing Germany, declares Nitti: 


In the first two years after the war particularly, it was belleved 
in almost all neutral countries and even in the victorious countries 
and America that the depreciation of the mark was a consequence of 
the war and not of peace. Enormous quantities of marks were pur- 
chased everywhere, and for a considerable time speculation brought 
about a rise in This mistake in valuations, based on igno- 
rance, allowed not a few Germans to make remarkable fortunes and 
to transfer credits abroad and even provided the means for a fresh 
supply of raw materials for a few years. But the inevitable collapse 
of the German mark, which is a direct consequence of the treaty and 
of the reparations policy, deprived Germany of all its resources. 

Reparations became indemnity on the day when the cost of war 
subsidies and pensions was introduced. 


Says Nitti. Up to the time of the Versailles treaty indemri- 
ties had been limited by the victors to a sum which could be 
paid in a few months by means of an effort on the part of the 
state and by private economy: 


values. 


Thus France was able to pay 700,000,000 in 1815, and five milliards 
in 1870. If a tolerable and reasonable indemnity had been demanded 
from Germany, she would have been able to pay It, even after her 
losses. If the freedom of her territory had been granted her, she 
would have been equally able to pay the Indemnity by raising a foreign 
loan. If Germany had been left free to resume her economic activity, 
everyone, being convinced of the soundness of the loan, would have 
lent her money. On the contrary, on every occasion an absurd sum was 
In all the initial demands of the victors there was but only 
an estimate of the debts to the greatest possible extent, in order that, 
in the reductions which would follow, each victor state might receive 
a favorable share of the diminished total. * * * It was therefore 
no longer an indemnity, but a servile tribute, which the victors, loaded 
with arms, would impose on the unarmed vanquished, at the same time 
occupying their territory and controlling its life, 


The absurdity of the reparations demand is shown by 
Nitti when he points out that France and Italy found it 
impossible to pay not only their debts but even the interest 
on their debts. At the same time France demanded from 
Germany more than the total amount of her own national 
income, according to the calculation of her most optimistic 
economists ! 

The formula that responsibility for the war rests with the 
vanquished alone was made a condition of peace in order to 
lay the foundation for charging the conquered with all the 
damages, reparations, indemnities, and tributes of war, which, 
together with the occupation of the Rhine and the Ruhr, 
created a state of vassalage for Germany. The reparations 
commission exercised sovereign power in Germany. She could 
not be a sovereign state so long as the occupation of the Rhine 
and the reparations commission continued to exist is the posi- 
tion taken by Nitti throughout his discussion of the matters of 
indemnities, invasion, and occupation of Germany. 

Speaking of the occupation of the Rhine cities, Nitti says it 
was— 


A useless violation of and an act contrary to the treaty and to the 
very pact of the League of Nations. The French Government has main- 
tained in reality that, as Germany possesses transmissible wealth and 
has deliberately put herself In a state of being unable to make repara- 
tions, every ally has the right to invade and plunder German terri- 
tory without being held to have committed an act of war thereby. 


That precedent still stands, the League of Nations and the 
World Court to the contrary notwithstanding. 


But as all the Allies cooperated in disarming Germany and in making 
it impossible for her to offer any resistance, this claim, which is con- 
trary to the treaty and to all international rules, places Germany com- 
pletely in the power of France. 


LRAGUEB AND COURT DID NOTHING TO STOP INVASION OF RUHR 


Mr. President, I was one who witnessed what transpired 
during the occupation of the Ruhr by the French—what went 
on under the very nose of the League of Nations and the 
World Court. The occupation of this territory, about 20 miles 
square, close to the economic heart of Germany, was an action 
which should have challenged the attention of any organiza- 
tion and any court which had for its objective the maintenance 
of peace, the administration of justice, and the building up 
of precedents which will prevent war. 
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In plain violation of the terms of the treaty of ‘Versailles, 
Krauce invaded the territory of a defenseless state whose only 
means of protest Was passive resistance, and occupied it for 
the avowed purpose of forcing the payment of indemnities, 


the payment of which France claimed Germany was in default. | 


The occupation took place on January 11, 1928. The judges 
of the World Court were elected tn November or December, 
1921. What I saw there I can best depict by quoting from 
an article written by my father, whom I accompanied on 
this tour of inspection. 

I venture to quote liberally from this artiele, because I 
want to recall to Senators who did not have the opportunity 
to see that occupation, and who did not get the straight re- 
port of it, just what was going on there, right under the eyes 
of the League of Nations and of this World Court, which, as I 
contend, gets its support in this country from honest and’ dis- 
interested individuals only on the ground that it is a step in 
the direction of peace. I quote frem this article, which was 
printed in the Hearst newspapers, and also in ‘a publication 
which probably does not come much to the attention of a 
majority of the Members of this body, La Follette’s Magazine : 


Into this great industrial population Jast January came the French 
troops and occupied it as if they were in the midst of war and were 
attempting to crush an actively hostfle people. Contrary to the popu- 
lar impression that French propaganda spread over the werld, there 
was no general strike. The workers In the Ruhr simply refused to 
work under French bayonets. As long as the French troops left their 
places of employment alone they continued to work, 

But when the French soldiers took possession of a factory, a mine, 
or a railway division then the workers employed there walked out, 
resuming their jobs in the few instances when the French gave up 
control, 

Thus It happened sometimes that in the morning the French would 
take possession of a station and the Germans would walk out. Later 
in the same day the French would leave and the Germans would return 
to find that in these few hours the French had destroyed the telephone 
lines, wrecked the delicate electric signals, cut the uniforms to shreds. 
The Germans would patiently restore order and begin work, and then 
sometimes a week, sometimes a month later, leave again under French 
bayonets. 


This was all taking place while the League of Nations and 
the World Court were supposed to be serving the cause of world 
peace and justice. 


The French control of the Ruhr is something new in history. It is 
not merely an occupation of territory by troops, it 1s almost economic 
penetration and absorption. To accomplish this there have been added 
in a region only 20 miles square 40,000 troops equipped with tanks, 
machine guns, artillery, and all of the other terrors of modern war- 
fare, an engineer corps, the courts-martial, and the secret police. 


I repeat, this went on while the League of Nations and the 
court were functioning, 


The troops are made up of young men, most of whom know nothing 
of the actualities of war, but have been highly trained in hate psychol- 
ogy against the Germans, 

James Causey, an Ameriean banker from Denver— 


A partner, by the way, of Governor Sweet, of Colorado, who 
has been cited in this debate as an ardent supporter of the 
court. I wish Governor Sweet could have been in this area 
at the same time Mr. Causey was. I repeat: 


James Causey, an American banker from Denver, whom I have known 
for years, informed me he had seen posters in the barracks of the 
French troops of the Ruhr depicting German soldiers in the act of 
committing horrible atrocities of the type long since proven to be de- 
liberate fabrications of war-propaganda press agents, 

The engineer corps is composed almost entirely of young men just 
out of college. They are given autocratic power in control of the 
mines, Industrial plants, and railroads as they are taken over by the 
French. Upon their orders. men are thrown into solitary confinement 
on bread and water for indefinite. periods. for refusing to work under 
French bayonets or to give up information concerning the. operation 
of the mines or plants under French control. 

An important phase of this attempt to break the spirit of the popula- 
tion in the Ruhr is the action of the courts-martial. These courts oper- 
ate under the code of an army in the field against the enemy. They 
are arbitrary beyond belief. They have no rules of evidence, no fixed 
procedure, The will of the French officer presiding over the court 
alone determines the verdict and the sentence. Prisoners are held in 
jail for months without trial or knowledge of what offenses they ‘are 
charged with. 

The terrors of the courts-martial are increased by the underground 
activities of the secret police, made up in part of French detectives, 
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but largely composed of the scum of Germany, who have become in 
formers, stool pigeons, and agents provoecateurs for the sake of 1 
protection and a few filthy francs. 

The system operates just as the Russian Cheka did during its worst day. 


reneh 


This in spite of the fact that Germany had protested to the 
League of Nations and, as I shall later show, Great Britajy 
had written a note to France charging her with violation «¢ 
the terms of the treaty and suggesting that the matter be y, 
ferred to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


Denunclation by a stool pigeon is sufficient for arrest and jp 
prisonment. There is said to be a system of rewards for denunciatio; 
The third degree is used with inquisitorial fury, and many cases of 
insanity have been caused by its terrors, 

The activity of the secret police and the injustice of the cours 
martial have terrorized the population and: made each man suspicions 
of his neighbor. 

The wholesale deportations of workers and their families are another 
important part of the French technique in breaking the spirit of these 
proud, liberty-loving Germans. From January 11 to September s. 
27:119 railway men alone, together with members of their famities 
numbering 68,821, have been deported from the Ruhr. 

The total nitmber of evictions up to October are approximately 
150,060. These deportations often take place wpon half an honr's 
notice. A man is forced to leave his home, his furniture, and clothing 
behind, and with bis wife and children start from the Ruhr under 
French bayonets, bound for parts of unoccupied’ Germany—he knows 
not where. 

There have been remarkably few acts of. violence in spite of these 
terrible conditions. However, when they do oceur, punishment 
directed against an entire city. * * *® 

Relief work in the Ruhr has been hampered in every conceivable 
way. Medical supplies destined for the use of baby hospitals are held 
up at the French customs on one pretext or another. Milk is delayed 
in transit until it beeomes sour. Cars of clothing, food, and other 
material are sent to the wrong destination or never arrive at 
a ee. 2 

Permits have repeatedly been refused for tubercular, aged, or in- 
firm people to be taken out of the Ruhr to sanatoria, where they might 
have been cured, and in at least one case which I investigated per- 
mits issued by high French authorities have been torn up by subordinates, 


I pause to recall to Senators that this is a busy, industrial 
center. It is no place for a patient with tubereulosis. 


When protest was made at this action, a young French lieu- 
tenant replied: “Most of these Germans must die. They might as 
well become accustomed to dying In the Ruhr.” 

It is such actions as these that made Baroness Linder, a splendid 
Swedish woman, who has since February been doing relief work 
among the Ruhr children and the aged, as she did some time ago in 
Russia, say to me: 


I heard Baroness Linder make this statement: 


I have been in Russia and I have been in the Ruhr. I tell you 
sincerely and solemnly that I would rather be two years in Russia 
under the terror and famine than two months In the Ruhr. 


Where was the League of Nations? Where was the Perma- 
nent Court of International. Justice? 


Although many of the cities of the Ruhr are literally built upon 
coal, the population has not been allowed to store any for the com- 
ing winter, Freezing as well as starvation is a part of the French 
policy. 


Mr. President, I shall show later that France has pursned 
the same high-handed, merciless course in Syria. 


This elaborate machinery of troops, courts-martial, secret police, and 
general polity of terror is said by Poincare to be for fost one purpose — 
to protect and assist the engineer corps, which is supposed to see that 
the Ruhr railways, factories, and mines are operated so that France 
may secure her quotas of coal.and monetary reparations. * * * 

The treaty of Versailles violated: the terms of the armistice upon 
which Germany laid dewn her arms. Occupation. of the Ruhr by France 
violated the terms of the treaty. In order to understand what this 
treaty and the subsequent illegal action of France have done to a help- 
less and @isarmed people, let us imagine ‘similar conditions in the 
United States. 

Under such a treaty as has been imposed wpon Germany the United 
States would find herself in this position: New England, New York. and 
New Jersey under the heel of the conqueror and, occupied by black 
troops, like the Rhineland; the coal fields of central. Pennsylvania in 
permanent possession of the enemy, just as the Saar is; the coal fiels 
of Illinois, the Gary-Chicago manufacturing district, and a “ corridor ° 


is 


“of agricultural land reaching ‘down the Mississippi ‘Valley to New 


Orleans ceded to’ Canada, just ‘as Silesia, parts of Posen and West 
Prussia, and Danzig have been given to Poland: 
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Then beeause we had not been able to meet our payments of annual | 
installments on @ total reparations bill equal to three-fourths our | 
national wealth, we would have the Pittsburgh district invaded in vio- | 
lation of the treaty and every civilized consideration, as the Ruhr was | 
invaded, in order ostensibly to compel us to “ pay up” the impossible 
ace »nds. but in reality to complete the splitting of the American Unton 
+) pieces and destroying forever American industrial supremacy. 


I feel warranted in having quoted thus at length from this 
account of the conditions that prevailed under the eyes of the 
league and its court. If there ever was a case demanding 
“international justice” this was one. 

The sentiment which exists in this country for the World 
Court or, better, for the league court is based upon the belief 
that this court will in fact lessen the probabilities of war and 
in the end provide means whereby war may be eliminated as a 
means of settling international disputes. 

RUHR INVASION SUPREME TEST OF COURT AND LEAGUS 


Since the occupation of the right bank of the Rhine was the 
supreme act of violence and violation of the treaty of Ver- 
ssilles, the manner in which this act of violence and violation 
of the treaty was met and dealt with by the League of Nations 
is 2 supreme test of the value of the League of Nations and its 
court, as constituted, in dealing with the problems which con- 
cern the peace of the world. 

if the powerful nations of Europe have not confidence in 
the settlement by the court of momentous questions which con- 
corn international peace, or if the league and the court are so 
constituted that they are going to be called into action only 
when to do so will serve the selfish ends of the great powers 
of Europe, then what can we say to the people of the United 
States to whom we must answer in the last analysis for our 
action here when they ask us why we have committed ourselves 
and the peace of the world to such a court? 

The attention of the League of Nations was called in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, to the fact that the allied powers intended occupy- 
ing additional territory of Germany. On March 10, 1921, the | 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs protested to the League of 
Nations, pointing eut that the allied powers had occupied 
territory on the right bank of the Rhine, and that the Allies 
did not name the provisions of the treaty of Versailles under 
which they had taken such action, and furthermore that no | 
provisions of that treaty justified or authorized the occupation 
of territories on the right bank of the Rhine. In this note 
Germany appealed under article 17 of the covenant that the 
league take steps to “cause the immediate abandonment of the | 
violent measures applied by the Allies.” 

Mr. President, the only action taken by the league was that 
of the secretary-general, who notified the Germans that their 
protest had been circulated to the members of the league for ; 
their information, 

Great Britain, in one of its notes to the French Government 
during this controversy, stated: 


The highest authorities in Great Britain have advised His Majesty's 
Government that the contention of the German Government is well 
founded, and His Majesty's Government have never concealed their 
view that the Franco-Belgian action in occupying the Ruhr, quite apart 
from the question of expediency, was not a sanction authorized by the 
treaty itself, but they would be quite willing that this or any other 
differences respecting the legal interpretation of vital provisions of 
the treaty * * * whether arising between the allied governments 
and the German Government or between different allied governments, 
should automatically be referred to the International Court of Justice at 
The Hague or other suitable arbitration. (Note dated August 11, 1923.) 


The French Government was not conciliatory in its answer 
of August 20, 1923, to the proposal that the question in dispute | 
be referred to the league or to the Permanent Court of Inter- | 
national Justice. The matter was dropped. 

True, Great Britain was disposed to do something and | 
would like to have had the wrongs of the Ruhr invasion re- 
ferred to the league and the court. But when her partner 
in the spoils of war refused, Great Britain, guilty of the same 
offenses under the Versailles treaty, was obliged to desist 
from taking any effective steps toward bringing the question 
before the league and the court. That is the trouble with the 
whole proposition. How can we expect these nations which 
dominate the League of Nations, which dominate the World 
Court, to force each other to do what is right in a particular 
instance when they are afraid to establish a precedent lest 
the bird they have let fly may come home to roost? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 


Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If a robber has taken a lot of loot, it 
is sometimes convenient for him to have a court to which he 
can appeal, which will legalize the matter so he can keep thea 
loot. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is very convenient, a great con- 
venience, indeed. It was not until September, 1923, that the 
matter of the Ruhr was even mentioned in either the assembly 
or the council. No action was taken, however. Mr. Bonar Law, 
in the London Daily Telegraph of February 14, 1923, explains 
one reason why Great Britain did not press the matter of 
bringing this Ruhr occupation to the attention of the league: 

It has been suggested that we appeal to the League of Nations, 


There is no use in doing that if you know that the French will have 
nothing to do with it. 


There you have it, Mr. President, in a nutshell. What these 
great powers desire to do they can do in spite of the League 
of Nations and its court. It is only when the league and the 
court suit the purpose and aid the great powers in securing 
their objectives that they are brought into play. 

The invasion of the Rubr by France has set a precedent 
more dangerous to civilization and world peace than has ex- 
isted since the days when it was the accepted doctrine that a 
conquering nation could ruthlessly take possession of the land 
of the vanquished and enslave the inhabitants of the conquered 
nation. But this precedent set by France was not referred to 
the League of Nations nor to its court because at that time 
France did not desire that such action should be taken. If 
France had felt that the league and the court would throw a 
blanket of respectability over its violation of the treaty she 
would have permitted the matter to come before the league and 
its court quick enough. Great Britain, opposed to this policy 
on the part of France and realizing that the action was unjusti- 
fied and illegal, did not press the point of referring it to the 
league when she found that France was unwilling. 

What a picture of impotence and futility the league and 
its court presents when one of the great powers has some 
job of international brigandage to perform! The league and 
its court are convenient instruments when the powers can use 
them in their game of imperialism. 

Is it any wonder that Germany wants the troops with- 
drawn from this occupied area before she enters the League 
of Nations, as is reported in the press? Ever since the 
League of Nations and the court came into existence there 
have been wars, or controversies threatening wars, in Europe. 


GRECO-TURKISH WAR SHOWS FUTILITY OF LEAGUE AND COURT TO PREVENT 
WAR 


Take the Greco-Turkish War. Did the league stop that? 
Was this engine of peace invoked to prevent France and 
Great Britain from carrying out their war by proxy over 
spoils in the Near East? 

Except for the revelations of the secret treaties, the Greco- 
Turkish War might have been put over on the world, as many 
past wars have been, on the pretext that it was waged in 
behalf of humanity and Christianity. You come back to 
those secret treaties, Mr. President, every time you turn 
a leaf of the League of Nations and the treaty of Versailles. 

In 1915 a secret agreement had been signed which gave Con- 
stantinople to Russia, and before the armistice there had been 
a number of secret agreements signed by the powers concern- 
ing the disposition of the Near East spoils. 

So while there was an attempt in certain quarters to make 
the Greco-Turkish War appear a “holy war” to save Christi- 
anity from Mohammedanism, the attempt was not successful. 
The disillusionments of the World War made it quite easy for 
the most casual reader of the news to understand that the war 
between Greece and Turkey was likewise a war between Eng- 
land and France, England backing Greece in the beginning and 
France Turkey. Propaganda that it was a war to protect 
civilization against barbarism fell flat. 

This war was waged for 18 months with terrific suffering, 
desolation, and death for thousands of innocent inhabitants of 
Christian and Moslem countries. England, scenting the danger 
of rebellion among her millions of Moslem subjects, abandoned 
the Greeks and threw her support to Turkey. It was 
an imperialistic war, involving questions of freedom of the 
straits, Turkish debts, Mosul oil, and, hardest of all, exchange - 
of population. What did the League of Nations and the inter- 
national court avail to bring about settlement and peace in 
this area of sacrifice, of different races, and different religions, 
with desolation and desecration of their homes and lands? 

On December 15, 1920, the first assembly passed a resolution 
to the effect that— 
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The counctl be Invited to constitute a commission of inquiry with 
a view to informing tbe council as to the present situation in Armenia, 
in Asia Minor, In Turkey, and in the territorfes adjoining these coun- 
tries regarding deported women and children. . 


There was nothing further done, but on February 22, 1921, a 


representative of Italy submitted a report to the council on, 


this resolution, stating that a commission of inquiry had little 
chance to reach any results, stating as one of the reasons that 
certain areas were ruled over by governments not recognized— 
that is, not recognized by the League of Nations—which were 
in a state of war with certain members of the League of 
Nations. 

During the second assembly M. La Fontaine, of Belgium, in 
the course of his comments upon this serious situation, said: 

The Greeks and Turks are slaughtering each other whilst a world 
armed to the teeth lacks the courage to intervene. 


A Persian representative said in 


same situation: 


part, in discussing the 


Public opinion 1s astonished that, despite the existence of the 
League of Nations, its council has done next to nothing to stop a 
war which might well become universal. 


When the third assembly met, Doctor Nansen read a note 
to the assembly on September 18, 1922: 

I would ask the assembly whether the league cught not now, accord- 
ing to article 11 of the covenant, to take any action that may be 
deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace in the conflict which 
has caused the grave situation mentioned. 


Doctor Nansen’s note with other resolutions was referred 
to the sixth committee, where it was discussed, unanimously 
reported to the plenary assembly, where it was unanimously 
adopted. This resolution expressed the hope that the council— 


interfering with any negotiations now pending, will take 
such steps as it may deem desirable and justifiable by the state of the 
negotiations with a view to giving effect to the unanimous desire of 
the assembly for the prompt reestablishment of peace. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President-——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE.. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. In connection with the episode to which he 
has referred, I should like to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that the sole activity of the League of Nations in con- 
nection with all the horrible incidents which took place during 
the Greco-Turkish War- 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I hope the Senator will include the 
court when he mentions the league. 

Mr. MOSES. The court also. The entire activities of those 
two bodies during that whole episode consisted in calling a 
conference in the city of Athens, at which Doctor Nansen, as 
representing the League of Nations, made the suggestion 
gravely that all the money for the relief work should be fur- 
nished by the people of the United States, and that it should 
be expended by him as the agent of the League of Nations. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE.. Mr. President, I appreciate very much 
the Senator’s contribution to my remarks, because, as every- 
one knows, he is very familiar with the situation, having ren- 
dered such distinguished service to the Government as its 
representative in Greece. 

The record shows that the league, although it studied ques- 
tions of deported women and children and helped in the 
relief work of refugees, did nothing to prevent Greece, a mem- 
ber state, from resuming war in 1921, and made no effort to 
restrain or admonish France and Great Britain from aiding 
and abetting the war, 

COMMENTS OF HIGH AUTHORITIBPS 

Mr. President, I wish every Senator could be compelled by 
some means to read the two volumes entitled “ Security Against 
War,” by Frances Kellor, of whom Who's Who, 1924-25, says 
in part: 


without 


LL, B., Cornell Law School, New York, undergraduate and graduate 
work in University of Chicago, Fellow Collegiate Settlement Association, 
secretary-treasurer New York State Immigration Commission, chief in- 
vestigator bureau of industries and immigration, New York State, mem- 
ber New York Research Council, 


I digress here long enough to say that at the opening of this 
discussion the able and active sehior Senator from Montana 
|Mr. Watsul, with the long legal training which he has, was 
quite careful, as it seemed to me, to try to prejudice the testi- 
mony of the witness for the prosecution ; but I call attention to 
the fact, Mr. President, that he did so by hearsay evidence. 
The Senator did not say that he had read the book, as I remem- 
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ber his statement—and I will say to the Senator that I ay 
referring to his remarks largely from memory—but he did print 
in the Recorp a review of this book from the Nation by one 
Lewis Gannett, whom I happen to know. Mr. President, this 
work, if I know anything about it, merits the serious considers. 
tion of every man and woman who is approaching this problem 
with a serious mind, I have not found any evidence of preju- 
dice in the volumes; I have not found important stateme)ts 
of fact for which references were not given from which the 
source could be found in every instance. 

If I ever saw an able and careful and disinterested piece 
of work it is contained in these two volumes; and, in my judg- 
ment, if every Senator should read this important work, this 
debate might proceed from now until the end of time before 
we would permit ourselyes to be drawn nearer the League of 
Nations and its World Court. 

The treatise on Security Against War comments on these 
facts—that is, the facts which I have been reciting of this 
Greco-Turkish situation—and I quote as follows: 


The manner of settling the dispute between the allled powers and 
Tutkey is a series of paradoxes. Territory was bartered away before 
the barterers obtained its possession; a member of the league viv 
lated articles 12, 13, and 15 of the covenant; no member of the 
league performed the friendly act contemplated under article 11, and 
article 16 was ignored. The council disregarded article 17, con 
structed for such an emergency. Certain of the allied powers con 
cluded a separate peace with Turkey which enabled that country to 
obtain a successful general peace with all of them. The moral justi- 
fication for the war was that it was fought for the liberation of 
Christians in Asia Minor; these Christians have been either extermi- 
nated or have become homeless refugees. The humanitarian League 
of Nations, without the express consent of its members being obtained, 
was called upon to assist in an exchange of populations based upon 
principles at variance with its humanitarian efforts in other direc- 
tions. The outstanding fact is that when a powerful member of the 
council wills wars or condones injustice the league is powerless in 
opposition but may be useful in looking after the casualties attending 
the operation. 


The work from which I have quoted is published by Mac- 
millan, which in itself is a guaranty of its high character and 
reliability. The publisher's note states: 


The author of this book has spent the greater part of the past four 
years in Europe, making a special study of port and transit condi- 
tions and of the treaty foundations of peace; visiting 21 countries; 
crossing 7 seas; and being on the scene of action during many of the 
controversies and wars herein narrated, 


Is the opinion, the study, the briefing of this situation by this 
high authority worth no consideration on the part of Senators 
before they take this momentous step? 


The collaborator possesses first-hand knowledge of the conditions in 
many countries, has had access to documents and information in the 
original text, and wide opportunity to verify and amplify the investiga- 
tions herein described. 


The biographical sketch of the author in Who's Who, 1924-25, 
reads in part as follows: 


Frances Kellor, LL. B., Cornell Law School, New York, undergraduate 
and graduate work in University of Chicago, Fellow Collegiate Settle- 
ment Association, secretary-treasurer New York State Immigration 
Commission, chief investigator bureau of industries and immigration, 
New York State, member New York Research Council, 


Without any of these sources of information as to the stand- 
ing of the author the work speaks for itself.. It is written in 
an unbiased, dispassionate spirit, credit given to every phase of 
the controversy, each statement documented. 

Miss Kellor’s research covers all the important issues brought 
before the league and the decisions which have been rendered 
by the court. In conclusion she says: 


From the foregoing record it is evident that no really important issue 
affecting peace and security has been submitted to the court of justice. 
It is also apparent that in the matters which have been submitted the 
court has been restricted in its examination by the manner in which 
the council has formulated the question, and that actual controversies 
have followed the course of advisory opinions instead of judgments, 
thus minimizing the authority of the court and increasing that of the 
council. Through this process settlements haye been delayed, thereby 
increasing bad will between states, It is also clear that the practice of 
submitting actual disputes in the guise of questions for advisory opin- 
ions has hampered the court in dealing with questions fully on their 
merits. For instead of rendering a judgment, carrying its own terms 
of enforcement, certain opinions of the court have given rise to a 
renewal of the negotiations and of the political manipulations which 
preceded the submission of the question to the court. 
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And yet, Mr. President, there are citizens of this country 
who still believe that the Permanent Court of International 
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The memorandum appears to have for its object an appeal 
to the executive and the legislative branches of the Govern- 


Justice and the League of Nations will bring about permanent | ment of the United States to assist in improving the lot of the 


and lasting peace! 

I quote again from Miss Kellor: 

the record of the matters not submitted to the court indicates 
that during the life of the court European peace has experienced many 
In view of these events, already recorded, it is difficult to 
magine with what greater astuteness any less human, more technical, 
important matters could have been selected for submission 
to the court. 


shocks. 


After a consideration of the important issues withheld from 
the court, Miss Kellor says: 


\ comparison of the questions submitted to the court with this 
partial list of those withheld indicates that states signatory to the 
court statute are unwilling to submit to its jurisdiction their vital 
interests, including questions of territory and boundaries; minorities 
and their protection; reparations and their adjustments; and matters 
affecting state sovereignty—the four leading factors in the wars which 
have taken place since the peace treaties were signed. 


Miss Kellor states that although France and Great Britain 
have had many differences of opinion over European questions 
arising during the life of the court, they elected to submit but 
one dispute to that tribunal, concerning the right of British 
residents in Africa. Although the legal responsibilities as- 
sumed by the two countries under the Versailles treaty are 
ever in dispute, they brought to the court only a matter arising 
from treaties executed before the war. 

At some other time in the course of this debate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I expect to have something more to say about this particu- 
lar decision; but briefly I wish to refer to it now. 

The court held in the nationality decrees in Tunis and Mo- 
rocco, Which were submitted to it by Great Britain and 
France— 
that the dispute referred to in the resolution of the Council of the 
League of Nations of October 4, 1922, is not, by international law, 
solely a matter of domestic jurisdiction (art. 15, par. 8 of the cove- 


nant), and therefore replies to the question submitted to it in the 
negative. 


I would call the attention of the Senate to the commentary 
of Mr. Charles Noble Gregory, formerly assistant dean of the 
College of Law, University of Wisconsin, later dean of Uni- 
versity of Iowa Law School and of George Washington Uni- 
versity, now editor of the American Journal of International 
Law, on this advisory opinion: 


The large conclusion as to the future course of this very high tri- 
bunal, which is suggested with much force, is that it will evolve such 
juristic rules and conceptions as it sees fit, controlled by no code and 
but little if at all limited by judicial precedent or scholastic opinion. 
if it is called to deal with such international questions as may be 
discerned in the offing, even by our somewhat short-sighted and opti- 
mistic statesmen, it is apparent that it will probably register In perfect 
good faith and with supreme confidence, exclusively, the views and 
policies of Europe. What those views and policies will prove to be as 
to the rights of Indian, Japanese, and Chinese nationals on our 
shores, in our schools, in our land, and in a claim always appealing 
for equal treatment who can say? In the matter of enemy's property 
and the vast sums claimed in relation thereto, in the matter of interna- 
tional debts which are owed to us in billions by the countries to which 
these judges belong, who can foresee their conclusions or anticipate 
their decisions? 

If they are hostile to the interests of this country and contrary to 
those views of justice and equity which we have so long assimilated, 
how can they be reviewed or corrected? No means is apparent and 
even an advisory opinion will operate as compulsive. 


LEAGUE AND COURT AFFORD NO HELP TO SYRIA 


Mr. President, the civilized world has recently been shocked 
by the news of the bombardment of the ancient city of 
Damascus. 

The Syrian-American Society of the United States has issued 
a memorandum, based on non-Syrian sources, on the applica- 
tion of the mandatory system of the League of Nations by 
France in Syria which explains the conditions which resulted 
in Syria’s rebellion against the French rule and the bombard- 
ment of Damascus. I hold a copy of this memorandum in 
my hand; and lest what I may have to say regarding this 
question should be challenged by Senators because of the fact 
that this document is prepared by Syrian-Americans, i wish 
to call their attention to the bibliography which appears in 
the back part of this pamphlet, upon which the pamphlet and 
the facts stated are based; and I wish to call their attention 
to the further fact that those sources are entirely non-Syrian 
in character. 





Syrian people, who have been shamefully betrayed by the 
allied governments, and who say that the course of the League 
of Nations is not such as to incur hope of relief from that 
source, 

This memorandum first sets forth that under the rule of 
the Turk Syria had been granted a degree of home rule; the 
Syrian language was used; there was freedom in trade and 


industry. Syria was treated as an equal. 
The secret treaties promised France control of Syria. 
France has exercised that control since 1920. The French 


mandate, under the League of Nations, came into force in 1923. 

The memorandum of the Syrian-American Society of the 
United States cites at length the results of government of 
Syria under French militarism. Mr. President, I eall atten- 
tion to a few of the facts which have occurred in Syria under 
French rule, as authorized and supported by the League of 
Nations. 

A reign of reckless extravagance in government expenditure 
went on in 1920. The cost to France of civil administration in 
Syria reached the tremendous total of 185,000,000 francs for a 
poverty-stricken population of 2,500,000, of which amount great 
sums were misappropriated. 

The cost of military occupation of Syria in 1920 reached the 
total of 686,000,000 francs, while in the year following the 
sum of 785,000,000 frances was reached. 

These sums had to be produced by a population of two and a 
half millions, living on a soil which has been worked over in- 
tensively for the space of 8,000 years. 

The French established a bank in Syria, which is merely a 
subsidiary of the French currency system, and the notes it has 
issued have been far in excess of its capital. The French Gov- 
ernment has systematically withdrawn from Syria the native 
gold currency, and to-day nothing but paper is in circulation in 
a government which even under the Turkish Government used 
gold and metal currency exclusively. The effect upon Syrian 
trade of the transference of gold and gold credit by the French 
bank in Syria to France is to destroy commerce and industry 
in Syria. 

The number of French officials and functionaries in Syria 
is about 1,600, who draw from the resources of the Syrian people 
annually 640,000 gold pounds. France controls Syrian custom- 
houses, Syrian mail and telegraph service, the proceeds of 
which go to France. The French customs officials in Syria are 
notoriously corrupt. 

The French have brought into Syria 150,000. Armenians from 
the Alexandria district and Asia Minor, the result of which 
has been a general depression of wages, that at the present 
time amounts to about 30 cents a day, American money. The 
Syrian-American Society contends that the French rule has 
treated Syria as a French colony and that conditions are worse 
than in the French colonies. French has been made the lan- 
guage of the courts, a censorship of the press has been estab- 
lished, with the result that it is no longer possible for Syria 


.to bring her case to the attention of world public opinign. 


Native schools have been closed. 

The Syrian-American Society says that the sex morality of 
the Syrian people is extraordinarily well developed, the de- 
basement of women being abhorrent. Hitherto prostitution has 
been entirely absent in Syria, except in three towns where it 
had been introduced by foreigners. With the advent of the 
French, attacks upon Syrian women became daily occurrences, 
and as elsewhere the French insisted upon the establishment of 
brothels. 

For the space of three years the Syrian-American Society 
says the Syrian population hoped in vain that representations 
on their part in Paris, London, and with the League of 
Nations would improve conditions in Syria. They were led to 
believe that the fine sentiments expressed in article 22 of the 
covenant would yet find some recognition. 

Mr. President, in view of some of the facts which I have re- 
cited, I would like to call the attention of Senators to some 
of the phrases used in article 22 of the covenant, the article 
under which France is exercising this mandate in Syria. I 
read from that article: 


To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the late 
war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the states which 
formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world, there should be applied the principle that the well- 
being and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion and that securities for the performance of this trust should be 
embodied in this covenant. 
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Yet the French, under their mandate, under this high- 
sounding article of this covenant, have taken into Syria a sys- 
tem of prostitution which did not exist there and which is 
foreign to the teachings and practice of those people, whose 
civilization is ages old. 

Do Senators want to take this Government into this World 
Court, enmeshed as it is In this covenant? Senators will have 
to justify their votes on this question next summer. It is not 
xoing to be buried here when the vote is taken, even if that 
vote is taken in a hurry, as some Senators would like to see 
done, in the hope that the issue will die out. In my judgment, 
there are issues involved which can not die. 

Article 22 of the covenant proceeds: 

The best method of giving practical effect to this principle— 


That is, the principle of the well-being and development of 
such peoples, performing the sacred trust— 
is that the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced 
cations who by reason of their resources, their experience, or their 
peographicnl position can best undertake this responsibility, and who 
are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be exercised 


by them as mandatories on behalf of the league. 


So far as the French Government was concerned, no change 
for the better was in prospect, while the British Government 


found it inexpedient to take action in behalf of a population | 


under the mandate of a Government that was their ally and 
comember in the league. 

The secretariat of the League of Nations paid little atten- 
tion to the complaints of the Syrians, and what few expres- 
sions It ventured on the subject consisted of perfunctory re- 
marks to the effect that the quality of government in Syria 
under the French mandate was subject to review by the coun- 
cil of the league. 

Mr. President, what is recited here is confirmed in a general 
way in a brief article published in January Current History 
by Rev. Elias Newman, Presbyterian missionary to Damascus, 
in reply to the question as to what has been the result of the 
bombardment of Damascus and as to whether the people have 
been cowed into submission after paying the fines inflicted 
upon them. 

The Reverend Doctor Newman replies: “ Not a bit of it,” 
and says what has happened is that western culture and 
civilization has received a great setback, and it will take a 
long time for the people to forget. 

Hle says: 

The influences and movements at work in Syria that were the direct 
cause of the Druse rebellion are numerous. The chief cause, and, one 
might add, the direct cause of the rebellion was the ruthless and 
despotic régime of the high commissioner, General Sarrail, who ap- 
pointed men that were what the Echo de Paris called “‘ his creatures,” 
and immediately dismissed any man that would not obey him im- 
plicitly. * © © The actions of Sarrail and his clique soon brought 
resentment all over the country and much sympathy for the Druses, 
who are not the savages that they are sometimes pictured but a brave, 
mountainous people, many of whom are highly educated, some of them 
even having spent years in America. Syria had much gold before the 
French took over the mandate, but much of it has gradually passed into 
the coffers of France, and in the place of it we have had the Syrian 
paper currency, backed by the French franc, which is in a precarious 
condition and sinking lower and lower. 

Spontaneous attempts have been made all over the country to make 
it uncomfortable for the French and thus induce them to give up the 
mandate. The present uprising is the sixth of the series of rebellions 
since France accepted the mandate. 

On October 12, 1925, the French Army returned from one of’ its 
raids, during which it had burned some villages in which brigands were 
alleged to have taken shelter. In the returning procession was a 
caravan of camels, and upon each camel the corpses of two dead 
Syrians, 24 fp all. 


This is tutelage of backward countries by so-called advanced 
countries, one of them a prominent factor in the control of this 
League of Nations, and, as 1 maintain, the court. 


These corpses were all dumped into El Merdje, the public square of 
Damascus, and placed on exhibition all afternoon, to the horror and 
umazement of the population. 


This is the report of an eye witness, printed in the Current 
History Magazine of January of this year, a publication back 
of which stands the New York Times. 


Qn Sunday afternoon, October 18, at 4.30, the bombardment began, 
without the least warning to anyone. The heavy artillery was sta- 
tioned at Mezie, a few miles outside the city to the north, while 
machine guns and other implements of war were fired from Salhieh, 
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Our house and church, together with three schools, are situated jy 
the Christian and Jewish quarter. The aim was evidently to destroy 
the Moslem quarter, but a number of shells. struck buildings in the 
Jewish and Christian quarters, and they were demolished. Our girls’ 
school was partially destroyed. 


Where was the League of Nations and where was the World 
Court while this was going on? 


I was on the roof of our heuse all Sunday night and saw that Many 
fires had started. 


Tn this city ages older than the civilization which we claim is 
so advanced— 

When I went out the next morning I saw some strect fighting near 
Bab Youma, At 11 o'clock on Monday, October 19, the French troops 
deserted the Christian quarter, and there were no French soldiers jy 
it or in any part of the city outside Salhieh and the public buildings 
in the Merdje for 24 hours. During this time we were entirely at the 
mercy of the Moslems, Druses, or brigands, but no harm came to us. 
The Moslems had placed guards to protect the Christian quarter. 


Which, as Doctor Newman says, the French military failed 
to do, 


On Monday night, October 19, all the missionaries spent the night 
in the hospital of the Edinburgh Medical Mission in Kassa, a little 
way out of the city. 

The consuls did not know at first that we had been so miserable 
and left In the lurch. On every inquiry the American consul was in 
formed that we were quite safe and under French protection, but this 
was not true. We had been left to our fate, together with the entire 
Christian population, 


Yet these backward people, having suffered insult to their 
religion by the exposure of these dead in the public square of 
this city, carried out without any obligation on their part 
means for providing protection for the Christian and Jewish 
quarters of this city, which was the duty of the French. 


In the bombardment a part of the Suk Hamidie was destroyed. a 
large part of Straight Street, the Shaghoar, the Dervishia, all the 
palaces of Moslem notables on Sidi Amud, and the beautiful Beit 
; Azon, headquarters of the French art institute founded by M. Lory. 
There was considerable looting during the bombardment and for days 

after it. 

How many were really killed we will never find out, as among 
the ruins and beneath the fallen débris must be bundreds of dead 
bodies. It isestimated that about 1,500 citizens were killed and several 
hundred French troops. The French estimates are much less, but they 
do not include the hundreds of native troops killed. 





Being so backward I presume their deaths are not regarded 
as the deaths of human beings. This has been going on under 
the League of Nations and its World Court. Protests have 
been made to the league but this is France’s business. This 
is a part of her swag that this instrument was set up to 
protect. 


The native troops are being used to a considerable extent—Alce 
rians, Spahis, and Senegalians—besides the Foreign Legion, which is 
composed of Germans and Austrians and large forces of Circassians, 
who acted as irregulars and did a good deal of the looting. 


The French Government has been forced to remove General 
Sarrail and has appointed a successor who promises a more 
humane treatment of the Syrian people. The Druse delegate 
to the League of Nations is seeking the revocation of the 
French mandate. 

But he has little chance. He might as well get on a camel 
and go out into the middle of the Sahara Desert and appeal 
for help as to appeal to the League of Nations and its court, 
because the French mandate is France’s part of the spoils of 
the war, the treaty and every instrument of that pact being 
designed te protect the status quo and to held those spoils. 

The point is, Mr. President, if it is possible for the League 
of Nations and the World Court as constituted to function effec- 
tively in the interest of world peace and justice, why have these 
conditions that exist in Syria under the French rule been 
allowed to reach such a climax. of horror and wrong without 
any remedial action? 

MOSUL DECISION PROTESTED BY BRITISH LAROR PARTY 


Mr. President, Mosul, examined only superficially, discloses 
the danger of entering the World Court—the danger of enter- 
ing into a complicated situation more likely to lead to world 
war than to world peace. Senator La Follette deelared in 1923 
that by the support which had been given the Chester conces- 
sion, Standard Oil and Sinclair concessions in Mosul and 
Sakhalin and elsewhere, more bad been done than could ever be 
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offset by all the arbitration courts and other similar devices 
that could be devised. 

1t seems that the League of Nations’ first commission de- 
clared that the country of Mosul rightly belonged to Turkey. 


In accepting the mandate for Mesopotamia Great Britain in- | 


sisted that Mosul must be included in the mandated territory. 
Turkey would not accede to this. That Turkey regarded Mosul 
as belonging to Turkey was evident in 1925 by the Chester con- 
The Chester-Roosevelt grant must have been agreed 
to upon the theory that Mosul belonged to Turkey. This grant 
included the right to build railroads, docks, harbors, and cities, 
to finance industry and everything else for the exploitation of 
the Turkish Empire. 

In the course of the controversy over Mosul Lord Curzon, 
speaking for the British Empire, assured Turkey she would be 
represented at the league council when the issue was decided. 

When certain phases of the question were put to the inter- 
national league court, it decided: 


cessions. 


(1) That the “decision to be taken” by the council of the league 
will be binding on the parties and will constitute a definitive determina- 
tion of the frontier between Turkey and Iraq. 

(2) That the “decision to be taken” must be taken by unanimous 
vote, the representatives of the parties taking part in the voting, but 
iheir votes not being counted in ascertaining whether there is una- 
nimity. 


At onee the league council acted on the court decision and 
decided that Mosul belonged to the mandated territory of Great 
Britain. Turkey is indignant and rebellious over this decision. 

Mr. President, I do not profess to pass judgment on the merits 
of this decision, but when the matter came before the House 


of Commons for discussion the Labor Party, being in the minor- | 


ity und unable to prevent a vote of approval, walked out in a 
body in protest of the decision. 

Title to the Chester concessions in Mosul is derived from Tur- 
key. The decisions of the league court and the League of Na- 
tions gives Mosul to Great Britain. In view of the situation, is 
it not fair to ask, merely as a hypothetical question, whether the 
United States, in case of armed conflict between Great Britain 
and Turkey over the possession of Mosul, is more apt to be 
drawn into such a war if we have accepted membership in the 
international court or we have chosen to remain a free and inde- 
pendent nation, with no obligations, direct or indirect, implied 
or inferred, to support the decisions of the league and the 
court? 

Mr. President, in the case of the Ruhr, the Greco-Turkish 
war, Syria, Mosul, supporters and apologists for the league and 
court may argue that conflicting interests account for the neg- 
lect to right the wrongs of conquered and weak nations, for 
the high-handed favoritism of the great powers shown by the 
league in its handling of world affairs. But no such excuse 
can be set forth in the case of the Saar Basin. Here is a 
simple, concrete problem which is a fair test of the league's 
and the court's ability to free itself from the prejudices and 
tyrannical control of its parent, the Versailles treaty. 


WHITEWASH WRONGS OF SAAR 
-_ 


The Saar Basin was intrusted to a governing commission 
“representing the League of Nations.” The league council 
was empowered to appoint and to remove the chairman and 
the members, thus giving the league direct control and direct 
responsibility for every single act of policy which occurred in 
that area. 

This control is to last until 1935, when a plebiscite is to 
be held, at which the inhabitants of the Saar will decide 
whether they will continue to be subjects of the League of 
Nations, of Germany, or of France. The administration of 
the Sear by this commission is a test of the ability ef the 
League of Nations to act as a trustee in the government of the 
territory of a conquered people. 

The first storm arose over the appointment of a French 
chairman to the commission, the majority of whose member- 
ship was already partial to France, thus control was at the 
outset practically turned over to France. French troops were 
retained in the Saar, French courts-martial were allowed to 
function, and were recognized by the council of the league as 
part of the machinery of justice in the Saar. 

When a strike occurred in protest of substituting French 
officials for German cfficials in the civil government some 
2) inhabitants of the Saar Basin were expelled en masse. 
The French military authorities not only drove out tnhabi- 
tants of the Saar, but from adjoining territory under control 
of allied armies, all of which was condoned by the league 
council. Decrees were issued confiscating property, making 


the frane legal tender, prohibiting free speech, and the right 
of assemblage. 
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| practical purposes, continued to be a French vassal. 
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Protests from the German Government were unheeded, and 
it was only as the nature of the wrongs dons to the inhabi- 
tants of the Saar got into the newspapers and compelled the 
attention of the House of Commons to the outrages that the 
British Government was led to ask for an f{nquiry on the part 
of the League of Nations as to what was taking place in the 
Saar. 

The result of the inquiry was a beautiful case of whitewash 
of the whole matter in the nature of a report from the league 
council. As it was, however, the only evidence of any attention 
on the part of the outside world to the grievances and wrongs 


of the inhabitants of the Saar, it seems to have been gratefully 


received on their part. 
But the French chairman was reelected at the head of the 
commission, the French troops remained, and the Saar, for 


. 
Although 
the governing commission is “ the representative of the league ” 


|} it was only pressure of public opinion that secured even a 


gesture of inquiry into the wrongs of the Saar and a report 
“of the great appreciation of the administrative work 
achieved during three years and a half and assuring whole- 
hearted support of the commission in the accomplishment of 
the task intrusted.” 

Mr. President, I have discussed some of the matters which 
have been handled by the League of Nations and the World 
Court. I have done so because I am firmly convinced that such 
sentiment as exists in this country for our adherence to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice is based upon a mis- 
taken conception that the League of Nations and its court are 
instruments of peace and justice. 

That such is not the case I believe I have demonstrated by 
this brief review of the work of these institutions. Justice, 
humanity, and peace are the high-sounding objectives of the 
League of Nations, just as they were of the Holy Alliance of 
1815. In practice the league and its court are impotent to 
function when the selfish interests of the great powers which 
dominate the league are involved. 

It will ever be so, and I come back to the point that nations 
which, like the great powers, have selfish ends to be gained 
by the maintenance of the cruel and inhuman peace of Ver- 
sailles can not be expected to function through the League of 
Nations and the court which have their roots in that treaty 
in any way other than those selfish interests dictate. 

LEAGUE AND COURT AS CONSTITUTED 


SBRVE CAUSE OF IMPERIALISM 


Mr. President, the fundamental cause of modern war is im- 
perialism. To the Old World political imperialism has been 
added the new economic imperialism which seeks domination 
over the natural resources, the finances, and trade of the world. 
To the greed of kings has been added the greed of plutocrats, 
and thus the causes of international strife and war have been 
multiplied. 

Oil, coal, rubber, fron, trade routes, and concessions, finan- 
cial control, and banking supremacy are the prizes for 
which the nations are now struggling and for which their 
armies and navies are being maintained. This is the new 
imperialism. It supplants and intensifies, but it does not dis- 
place the old imperialism which sought aggrandizement 
through extension of territories and a conquest of subject 
peoples. The spirit of imperialism, the lust for conquest, was 
never more rampant, never more widespread than it is to-day. 

Will the World Court curb any of these forms of imperial- 
ism? Will it parcel out the oil, the coal, and the other natural 
resources of the world? Will it set limits to the British Em- 
pire or curb the insane ambitions of Mussolini? 

Will it dare to touch at any point these fundamental causes 
of war, except perhaps when the league and court may be used 
as a tool to justify the claims of the dominant imperialistic 
nations, as in the recent Mosul case, and deprive some back- 
ward nation of its resources? It will not, it can not, have any 
effect upon the administration of justice, the outlawry of war 
as a means of settling world disputes. 

The imperialistic wars which have been waged under the 
very eyes of the court ever since its creation are proof positive 
that it can not and will not. Wars have been going on since 
the court existed, conducted by one or more of the nations 
adhering to this court. In Asia, in the Near East, and in North 
Africa these wars have been waged with a barbarity and 
ferocity and a disregard of the so-called laws of civilized war- 
fare which had not been known in the century preceding the 
World War. The bombing of villages containing noncombatant 
women and children, the use of poison gas, and the thousand 
and one other barbarities invented by the “most Christian” 
nations have gone on unchecked and unheeded. 

* 


* > . . . 
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Mr. President, William Hard, in the Nation of January 6, 
has written an illuminating article which I believe contributes 
to this debate: 


Tne New Worip Courr 


I. A SHAM 


1 contend that our proposed entrance Into the new Permanent Court 
of International Justice is a sham on peace. I contend further that It 
is a trap through which we unknowingly shall be dropped into the 
special “ sanctions ” of the League of Nations and into the special wars 
of Europe. I contend, thirdly, that it Is a derailment device by which 
the United States will be disastrously diverted from its proper mission 
of establishing a peace system upon an American basis in its own 
regions of special authority and of spectal responsibility. 

In this article I shall endeavor to show why I contend that our pro- 

*posed entrance into the court is a sham on peace. 

We already, on our statute books, have three installations of gen- 
eral peace machinery. We have a membership in the old Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. We have a set ef arbitration 
treaties named after Eliba Reot. And we have a set of conciliation 
treaties named after William Jennings Bryan. 

The religious periodical called the Christian Century, of Chicago, 
has repeatedly inquired: 

“What dispute of ours is there, actual or potential, which we 
would not wish to take to the old Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Ilague but which we weuld be willing to take to the new Per- 
manent Court of International Justice at The Hague?” 

That question has never been answered, It can net be answered. 
There are two reasons why it can not be answered. In the first place, 
as I shall presently show, we shall always, in practice, fer all im- 
portant matters, prefer not the new court but actually the old one, 
In the second place, as 1 shall likewise presently show, we have no 
offielal intention of taking any important matters to any court at 
all. Our President does not say: 

‘Fellow citizens, I have a grievous dispute with the Haitians re- 
garding our armed occupation of Haiti. I have a grievons dispute 
with the Mexicans regarding the constitution of Mexico and its effects 
upon the properties of Americans from the United States in Mexico. 
I want to send these disputes to a court. I can not send them to the 
old court. The old court is a poor thing. Give me the new court, 
When I have it, I will go to it with these disputes.” 

Our President says no such thing. He does not mention one dispute ; 
he does not mention one sort of dispute for which he needs the new 
court. That is natural, He does not need it; and if he had it, he 
would not go to it on any matter of any genuine importance. 

Let us consider such a matter, Let us consider our dispute with 
Salvador and with Costa Rica regarding our treaty of 1916 with Nica- 
ragua, If there is any dispute of ours which clamors for final and 
definitive judicial settlement, it is this. 

In this dispute we already have one court judgment against us. The 
Central American Court of Justice held that our treaty with Nicaragua 
violated the rights of Salvador and of Costa Rica. We had helped to 
create that court. We were its sponsors. It held against us. It held 
against us twice. We disregarded its decisions. We refused to obey its 
decisions. It evaporated. It is no more. Our President does not say: 

* Fellow citizens, we have been put into a deplorable position by our 
refusal to obey the decisions of the Central American Court of Justice. 
The refusal was inevitable. The Central American Court of Justice 
was a poor thing, Give me now this new Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague, and I will go to it with this old legal 
dispute of ours and get it finally settled by a good court and good 
judges.”’ 

Our President says no such thing. He does not even say that 
he would like to get our Senate to aceept the poor little optional 
“compulsory jurisdiction” article—Article 36—of the constitution 
of the new Permanent Court of International Justice. Some 20 of 
the smaller countries of the world have accepted that article. It 
binds them merely to go to the court with questions of international 
law, with questions regarding the interpretation of treaties, witn 
questions involving alleged breaches of international obligations, 
Our President does not beseech us to sign that article. On the 
contrary, he tells us that one of the merits of this new peace engine 
at The Hague is that we can always keep away from it! 

Of course! In the matter of definite peace promises, in the mat- 
ter of definite renunciations of war, we are not going forward. We 
are going backward. This will appear clearly if we look at the 
Root arbitration treaties and at the Bryan conciliation treaties: 

The Root treaties and the Bryan treaties differ in one crucial 
respect from membership in the old Permanent Court of Arbitration 
and from membership in the new Permanent Court of International 
Justice, Those memberships, existing or proposed, bind us to no 
actual peace commitment whatsoever, The Root treaties and the 
Bryan treaties do so bind us. They mean something. It is. little, 
perhaps, but it is something. 
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The Root treaties bind ns in certain circumstances to arbitrate . r. 
tain disputes of a narrowly limited legal nature. The Bryan trentj 
bind us to pause from war while a commission of inquiry into a dis 
pute is inquiring and reporting. 

The Root treaties were, of course, “ the dawn of a new day.” 
Bryan treaties were, of course, “the dawn of a new day.” The 
old Permanent Court of Arbitration was “the dawn of a new day 
Now the new Permanent Court of International Justice is “ the dawn 
of a new day.” It is a poor administration that can not produce a 
dawn. And it is also a poor administration that can not see t, it 
that the dawns of its predecessers are reduced to being dim and des- 
uetudinous twilichts. , 

We originally signed some 19 Root treaties. Now our State 
partinent has knowledge of only 12 existing Root treaties. We oriyi- 
nally signed some 30 Bryan treaties. Now our State Depariment has 
knowledge of only 21 existing Bryan treaties. 

We do not go ahead and get more of these Root treaties and Bryan 
treaties, which mean something. We go ahead and get fewer of them. 

There are some 60 sovereign countries in the world. The adminis 
tration does not say: 

“We will get Root dawns, we will get Bryan dawns, with al! of 
them. We will, in fact, produce some super-Root dawns and some 
super-Bryan dawns for you. These treaties contain actual peace 
pledges, We will improve those pledges. We will enlarge them. We 
will make them cover more ground and cover it more bindingly. We 
are out to give you peace, not a peace engine which we may or may 
not use, but peace itself! Peace guaranteed by actual pledged restric- 
tions upon the right to ge to war!” 

Certainly not. Let us again take a definite case. Let us again 
take the case of Mexico. 

Almost continuously ever since Mexico revolted from Spain we 
have had trouble with Mexico. We have had more trouble with 
Mexico than with any other country in the world. We forever are 
hovering on the verge of war with Mexico. We pine for “ world 
courts.” We yearn to be of “service” to poor Europe. We can not 
lie abed for the twitching in our limbs which bids us up and be doing 
for the cause of peace in the Mediterranean Sea. What administra- 
tion, then, would be so provincial as to give a peace thought and a 
peace treaty to the valley of the Rio Grande? 

We have no Root treaty with Mexico. We have no Bryan treaty with 
Mexico. All that we have with Mexico in the way of a system of peace 
is article 21 of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848. By that 
article the two countries agreed to one of the feeblest and one of the 
least compulsive arbitration commitments known. They agree that 
if a dispute should arise between them they will “ maturely consider 
whether it would not be better that such difference should be settled 
by the arbitration of commissioners appointed on each side or by that 
of a friendly nation.” They agree, in other words, not that they will 
stay at peace, but that they will think of staying at peace—a thought 
which would occur to them in any case anyway. 

Such is the sum of our peace system in the quarter in which we most 
need a peace system. Moreover, it is a smaller sum than once we bad. 
Once we did have a Root arbitration treaty with Mexico. It was 
signed and ratified in 1908 under Roosevelt. It expired in 19138 under 
Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Wilson interested himself greatly in Mexico. 
He sent many marines and many soldiers to Vera Cruz. He did not 
send them because the Mexicans refused to salute our flag. That is a 
misunderstanding. The Mexicans agreed to salute our flag. We said 
that we were willing to return the salute. The Mexicans asked us to 
sign a paper saying that we would return it. We refused to sign the 
paper. We were willing to return the salute but not to say in writing 
that we would return it. Hence our 19 dead marines at Vera Cruz. 
Hence the resplendent funeral oration which Mr. Wilson pronounce: d 
over their bodies at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, when he said that it 
was “a proud thing" for them to have died in “a war of service.” 
Hence his subsequent address to Congress, in which he said that our 
friendship toward Mexico would be capable of every “ sacrifice.” 
“Service!” “Sacrifice!” But no peace pledge! Mr. Wilson did not 
renew our Root treaty with Mexico. It has never been renewed. 

No! How paltry would it be to present our people with tiie actuality 
of peace on the Rio Grande when we can present them with the image, 
the mimicry, the radiant and empty mirage of universal peace at The 
Hague! 

It is empty, because in fact—as I have intimated, and as I shall 
now prove—no American President will ever take any important ques- 
tion of ours to the new Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Let us imagine that John Jones has been elected President. He was 
a good mayor of Oskaloosa. He was a good Governor of Iowa. So 
now he is President. He gets into an international dispute. It is 
important, genuinely. It has to do, let us say, with debts owed to 
us by foreign governments. It has to do, let us say, with demands 
of foreign governments that their citizens shall be allowed to migrate 
into this country. It is not a play dispute. It is a life-and-death 
dispute. 
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President John Jones consults his Secretary of State. 


He learns 
that we now belong to two courts— to the old Permanent Court of 
Arbitration and to the new Permanent Court of International Justice. 
He inquires the difference between them. His Secretary of State in- 
forms him. 

Under the old court, out of a long list of potential judges, 
Americans choose two actual judges. Our antagonist chooses 


we 
two. 


We and our antagonist together choose the fifth Judge. 
“Then,” says the President, “ under the old court I shall have half 
the power in the naming of the bench. How is it in the new court?” 
“In the new court,” says the Secretary, “we take the judges as 
we find them.” 
Who are they?” says the President. 
I remember,” says the Secretary, “ that our John Bassett Moore is 
ng them. For the rest I must send for my list from the de- 
part nent.” 
He sends for ft. It arrives. “Ah, yes,” says the Secretary, “I 


do not know any of the other members of this court, but thelr names 


are 


And, Mr. President, as I am not as fluent in pronouncing 
these names as the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], 
I ask to have them inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Dionisio Angzilotti, Rafael Altamira y Creves, Bernard Cornelis 
Johannes Loder, Didrik Galtrup Gjedde Nyholm, Robert Bannatyne Vis- 


count Finlay, Dimitri Negulesco, Hans Max Huber, Charles André 
Weiss, Yorozu Oda, Michael Yovanovitch, Frederik Valdemar Nikolal 


Reichmann, Epitacio da Silva Pessoa, Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante 
y Sirven, Wang Chung-hui, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE (reading)— 


What will President John Jones do? Remember that it is not any 
internationalized American tnhabitant of European and Asiatic pockets 
that has been elected president. It is John Jones. It will always be 
John Jones. What will John Jones do? I know what he will do. If 
he goes to any court at all he will run like a rabbit from the new court 
and like a snail, if at all, he will go inevitably to the old court. 

i accordingly do not hesitate to denounce our proposed entrance into 
this new court as a triple sham. It is a sham because it is accom- 
panied by an abandonment of the growing lines of binding peace com- 
mitments marked out by the Root treaties and the Bryan treaties. It 
is a sham because it is unaccompanied by any new actual peace commit- 
ment of its own. It is a sham because it takes us into a judicial in- 
stitution to which we will never resort—in any important matter— 
in preference to another judicial institution to which we already 
beiong. 

Then in addition to being a peace sham of the greatest possible empti- 
ness it is a war trap of the greatest possible effectiveness. 


Mr. President, the only way toward peace for the Nation, as I 
see it, lies in our keeping free from the intrigues and imperial- 
ism which dominates European diplomacy. If we hold aloof 
from the maelstrom of European politics we can retain the 
friendship of the nations of the world. Upon the basis of that 
friendship we can build a permanent peace. The Root arbi- 
tration treaties are now only 12 in number. They should 
be increased and _ strengthened. The Bryan conciliation 
treaties are now only 21 in number. They should likewise 
be strengthened and increased. Through them or other 
treaties we could take a definite step toward the outlawry of 
war, 

The old Hague Court of Arbitration to which we now be- 
long has none of the dangers and commitments of the pro- 
posed court. To it we can resort in case of dispute with any 
nation. Thus our own peace and the peace of the world may 
be advanced. 

During the speech of Mr. La Fot.etres, 

Mr. COPELAND sent to the desk the following telegram, 
which was ordered to be printed in the Recorp: 

(Telegrem] 
Irmaca, N. Y., January 22, 1926. 
Senator Royat 8. CopeLann, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Ithaca telegram on World Court read by you yesterday not from 

Cornell student. Cornell and Ithaca overwhelmingly favor adherence. 
ITHACA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I send to the desk 
a resolution, which I ask to have read. , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 125) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State ts requested to immediately 
send to the Senate the original protocol of the so-called Court of 
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and to 


International Justice all other original documents relating 
such protocol or the proposed adhesion of the United States thereto. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President. my reason for offer- 
ing the resolution is that, having nothing to guide me except 
the message of the President, I am unable to see how we have 
anything before the Senate in any shape to enable us to take 
any binding action in accordance with the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I do not intend to do more than state the point this eve- 
ning, for I understand that the Senate desires to go into execu- 
tive session with closed doors: but the step which we are 
asked to take involves an agreement with other countries 
of a very high and solemn nature. Agreements of that kind 
between countries are effectuated by treaties, and treaties are 
negotiated by the President, and, having been negotiated by 
the President, they are then duly sent to this body for ratiti- 
cation or rejection. 

Reading the parts of the President's message which seem 
to be pertinent, this seems to be the situation: On February 
24, 1923, President Harding sent to the Senate a 
making a request— 


message, 


for the consent of the Senate to our adhesion to the protocol 

He inclosed with this request a copy of a letter from the 
Secretary of State. The letter— 
to our adherence 


of the League 
reservations, 


takes note of the objection 
organization under the 
and indicates how. with 
and participate. 


because of the court's 
of Nations * * ® 
we may fully 


auspices 


certain adhere 


The letter of the Secretary of State outlines the history of 
the establishment of the court, and contains this statement to 
the President: 


Accordingly I beg leave to recommend that, if this course meets with 
your approval, you request the Senate to take suitable action advising 
and consenting to the adhesion on the part of the United States to 
the protocol of December 16, 1920, accepting the adjoined statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice but not the 
clause for compulsory jurisdiction; provided, however, that 
hesion shall be upon the following conditions and 
be made a part of the instrument of adhesion. 


yptional 
ad- 
to 


such 
understandings 


Then follow certain reservations which the Secretary recom- 
mends shall be added, and they are as follows: 


I. That such adhesion shall not be taken to involve any legal rela- 
tion on the part of the United States to the League of Nations or the 
assumption of any obligations by the United States under 
nant of the League of Nations constituting Part I of the 
Versailles. 

II. That the United States shall be permitted to participate through 
represenatives designated for the purpose and upon an equality with 
the other states members, respectively, of the Council and Assembly of 
the League of Nations in any and all proceedings of either the council 
or the assembly for the election of judges or deputy judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, or for the 
cancies. 

Ill. That the United States will pay a fair share of the expenses of 
the court as determined and appropriated from time to time by the 
Congress of the United States. 

IV. That the statute for the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice adjoined to the protocol shall not be amended without the consent 
of the United States. 


the cove- 
treaty of 


filling of va- 


The Secretary of State then goes on to say: 


If the Senate gives its assent upon this basis, steps can then be 
taken for the adhesion of the United States to the protocol in the 
manner authorized. The attitude of this Government will thus be 
defined and communicated to the other signatory powers whose ac- 
quiescence in the stated conditions wiil be necessary. 


The Secretary adjoined to his letter an unofficial copy of — 

(1) The resolution concerning the establishment of the Court 
of International Justice, passed by the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, Geneva, December 13, 1920; 

(2) The protocol and signature of the statute for the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice; and 

(3) The statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

These “unofficial” copies of the league’s resolutions and 

rotocol are the only ones, as I understand, which have ever 
sent to the Senate. They have not, of course, been signed 
by any representative of the United States. Also, of course, 
our Government is not a member of the League of Nations. 
Therefore any action taken by the assembly of the league or 
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any committee appointed by it comes to the knowledge of our 
Government “ unofficially.” 

President Coolidge, in his message to Congress at the begin- 
ning of the present session, expressed the hope that the Senate 
would make it possible for the United States to adhere to the 
protocol! of the court. Hence the United States Senate seems 
to me to be in the anomalous position, in the language of the 
late President TWarding, of expressing its “favorable advice 
and consent ” to a treaty which is not yet before this body. 

In other words, if the Senate acts favorably upon the Swan- 
son resolution it is merely expressing its attitude toward the 
court It seems to me it would be necessary to negotiate a 
treaty, and perhaps the Senate would consent to it and perhaps 
the Senate would not consent to it; but we are called upon 
here to take action exactly similar to that which we would 
take if a treaty had been negotiated, had been signed by the 
President, and had been communicated to us for our final 
action upon if. 

It seems to me that the spirit of the Constitution, which 
declares that the President may negotiate treaties by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, means that the President 
shall enter into the treaty and that he shall then submit it to 
the Senate, just as President Wilson and other Presidents have 
signed many treaties and brought them here for the assent of 
the Senate, and the official documents have been preduced in 
the Senate; and the Senate’s action is an action to be taken 
after a treaty has been negotiated. In this case an unofficial 
paper, a purported unoflicial copy, is sent to the Senate, and we 
are asked to do what? To ratify the action of the President 
in entering into that treaty agreement? Not at all. We are 
asked to give our assent to an unofficial copy, which the Presi- 
dent has not yet signed and has not negotiated. 

It may be important, when we are considering the question 
of delay, to inquire whether or not delay in getting this whole 
proposition before the Senate is not chargeable to the Execu- 
tive, who has not yet negotiated the treaty and who has not 
yet sent us anything but a letter containing an unofficial copy 
of a document emanating from a tribunal in Europe of which 
we are not a member. 

So, Mr. President, without desiring to stop the debate at this 
time, or to delay the Senate, I state the point to the Senate, 
and I think it would be well to give it some serious considera- 
tion. 

In the meantime I have offered this resolution. I do not ask 
for its immediate consideration, because I have stated to the 
leader on the other side that I would not call if up for consid- 
eration to-night. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, at this time I merely desire 
to quote the language of the Constitution in respect to the mat- 
ter touched upon by the Senator from Missouri. In Artiele II, 
dealing with the power of the President, the Constitution pro- 
vides that— 


He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
eoneur, 


Mr. REED of Missouri. We are all familiar with the lan- 
guage, and also with the construction that has always been put 
upon it. He makes the treaty and transmits it to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution offered by the 
Senator from Missouri will go over under the rule. 

Mr. LENROOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. Noting the presence in the Chamber of the 
able senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rreep], I desire to make 
a brief statement growing out of a telegram which has been 
sent to me, which I am asked to place in the Recorp, I have 
examined this telegram, and I think I should not place it in 
the Recorp. Indeed, I think I could not, without a violation 
of the second paragraph of Rule XIX, because it seems to me 
to reflect upon a Senator, and, of course, J would not desire to 
do that. 

I do desire, however, to give for the Recorp the substance of 
the telegram. It relates to a statement recently made by the 
senior Senator from Missouri touching the activities of a 
former Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States... I 
hold no brief for that able former Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. I chance, and perhaps am unfortunate 
enough, to disagree with him about a very great number, of 
things. He is a distinguished Democrat, and is a very ardent 
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advocate of the League of Nations, in beth of which matters 
I think he is very greatly mistaken. But he is a distinguished 
citizen of Ohio, a man of the very highest character, and an 
able member of the great profession which he adorns. 

It is thought by the persons who signed this telegram that 
the statement made by the able Senator from Missouri reflecte, 
upon this former justice, and they therefore sent the telegray, 
which I shall paraphrase. The telegram was sent from New 
York and was signed by Everett Colby, Charles H. Strong, and 
Carrie Chapman Catt. The substance of the telegram is 


follows: ug 


We, the undersigned, personally know that since bis resignation fro 
the bench former Justice John H. Clarke has not only accepted no fe. 
or emoluments of any kind for his efforts In the cause of peace, but, on 
the other hand, has been a generous contributor. Moreover, where 
organizations have insisted upon his accepting honorariums, Justice 
Clarke has contributed the amounts to the cause. 


. 
Then, omitting some matter, the telegram further states: 


‘He was not taken from the bench and sent on a barnstorming trip 
through the United States. On the contrary, bis resignation as 4 
Justice of the Supreme Court was a voluntary act on his part and wos 
followed by his decision to consecrate the rest of his. life, in so far as 
possible, to the cause of world peace, 


Because of the facts to which I have alluded and the prom!- 
nence of this former justice, I think it no more than fair that 
I should thus paraphrase the telegram, which I shall not, how- 
ever, place in full in the Recorp, for the reasons given. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr, LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I made the statement about former 
Justice Clarke and at the time indicated that I was not certain, 
or at least I did not make a positive statement, that he was 
receiving compensation. I did, however, indicate that I believed 
ne was receiving compensation. I knew there were certain 
parties who did receive compensation. 

In view of the statement of these people, who may and may 
not know the facts, assuming them to be correct, I will with- 
draw any imputation that Justice Clarke has received any 
money. If I was in error about it, I regret it. He did, however, 
resign his position on the bench, and it was stated at the time 
that he did it for the purpose of entering into some great work, 
and this appears to be the work he entered upon in this com 
nection. Although it has nothing whatever to do with the 
merits of the discussion, I might say that he made some 
speeches in my State and in my city, in which he made some 
charges with reference to me which, if they had been examined 
with the same sort of critical attention to which my. statement 
was subjected, would have required a retraction by him. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senater from Montana? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. The resolution offered a few moments ago by 
the Senator from Missouri will be the subject perhaps of some 
extended discussion when it comes before the Senate for con- 
sideration; but I can not allow the present moment to pass 
without adverting to the character of the resolution. 

As I understand it, it asks for the transmission to the Senate 
of the original treaty. Secondly, it advances the idea that the 
Senate is without power in the premises without advance in- 
formation of the signing of the treaty by the President of the 
United States. 

Taking these questions up in the inverse order, I think it is 
fairly well settled by the practice of the executive department, 
and of the Senate as well, that the President may seek the 
advice and consent of the Senate before he enters into a treaty, 
as well as after he enters into one. Indeed, it is my judgment 
that it was the original contemplation of the framers of the 
Constitution that in all cases he would ask the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate before entering into a treaty. 

However that may be, that was the practice, at least. I 
recall a very histeric occasion when President Washington 
came before the Senate to ask their advice and consent as to 
whether he should or should not enter into a treaty with cer- 
tain Indian tribes, into which he was desirous of enterine. 
His experience in the Senate was such that he discontinued 
that practice for purposes of that nature. 

In the next place, I inquire of the executive clerk if it has 
been the practice for the President of the United States to 
transmit to the Senate the original of a treaty? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The executive clerk states that 
the practice has been to transmit the original treaty. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, Mr. President, that could not be 
the case with a multiple party treaty. 
:. ordinarily, by agreement of the powers signatory, deposited 
with one of the powers signing it, and, obviously, it could not 
ne circulated around among all. But even so, how could that 
possibly affect the situation? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
vield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

“Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator will permit me, I will state that 
in the case of the treaty of Versailles, that treaty was signed 
with multiple copies, and an original was brought here, just as 
originals were taken to other capitals, for ratification. 

Mr. WALSH. My recollection is that it was provided in the 

treaty that it should be deposited with the Foreign Office in 
‘aris. 
—" MOSES. After ratification, as I remember; but the 
treaty certainly came here in the original. My understanding 
was that several copies were signed at the final session of the 
conference at Versailles. That, however, was not what I 
wanted to point out and what I had thought to point out to the 
Senator from Missouri earlier. 

The protocol itself shows exactly what the procedure shall 
be in the case now before the Senate. The protocol having 
been signed at Geneva was deposited with the secretary general 
of the League of Nations and there remained open for further 
signatures. There is no diplomatic difficulty in affixing the 
signature of the United States to this protocol in the event 
the Senate shall vote favorably upon the resolution of advice 
and consent. Our minister at Geneva can be duly authorized 
by the President to sign for the President of the United States. 
There is no diplomatic difficulty, certainly, in the way of our 
going forward to adhere to this protocol. 

Mr. WALSH. My recollection is that the signature of the 
United States to the treaty by which we acquired Louisiana 





was affixed by the commissioners of the United States, in the | 


city of Paris, duly authorized thereto by President Jefferson. 

Mr. MOSES. It frequently happens that people far distant 
affix signatures to treaties. My understanding of the present 
situation is that if we pass the resolution of ratification now 
before us, the Senate will’ become accessory before the fact. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, aside from the 
statements of both Senators, will either one of them say that 
it has been our practice to ratify unofficial copies having 
neither the original nor a duly authenticated copy before us, 
but simply what is stated to be an unofficial copy? 

Mr. MOSES. I would not maintain that so far as my expe- 
rience goes as a member of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. I would maintain the contrary to have been the prac- 
tice. I merely tried to point out, however, that there was no 
diplomatic difficulty in the way of our going forward if the 
required votes are to be had. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understand that in the 
cases of most treaties where there are only two parties or pos- 
sibly three, duplicate copies which are originals are made and 
signed so the original treaty is usually sent to the Senate. 
But in the matter of conventions which must be ratified Dy 
protocols like The Hague convention and others the matter is 
taken care of in a resolution. The original is deposited at 
some designated place as in this instance. In the matter of 
conventions such as those we have entered with South Ameri- 
can powers the usual course has been to authorize the Presi- 
dent, by a two-thirds vote, to attach his signature to the 
convention. That is what all other nations have done and 
that has been the usual practice. 

As the Senator from Montana well said, the consent of the 
Senate has been and can be given previously as well as later. 
It is the concurrence of the minds of the President and of the 
Senate that makes it an official act. This concurrence will be 
reached when the resolution is passed by a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate and the President attaches his signature. Then we 
will have had a concurrence of the minds of the power which 
is authorized under the Constitution to execute it whether 
it is a convention or whether it is a treaty. When treaties 
are made it is the usual practice that the original treaty is 
brought here. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, under the provisions of 
‘ule XXII, I present a motion which I ask may be stated to 
the Senate in accordance with the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
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CniTep Srares SENATE, 


Washington, D. C., January 28, 19%. 
The undersigned Senators, in accordance with the provisions of 
Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, move that debate 
upon the pending measure, Senate Resolution No. 5, be brought to a 


close: 
CHARLES CuRTr!Is. 
I. L. Lenroor, 
L. C. Purprs. 
Freperick HAs. 
J. H. Mercarr. 
Guy D. 
Reep SMoor. 


Duncan U. FPuerenoer, 
JAMES COUZENS., 

W. L. Jones 

Epwarp I. Epwarps, 
HitrAM BINGHAM 
MORRIS SABPPARD 
Wittram J. 


Gorr. 


HARRIS. 


FP. H. Grier’. Earue B. MAYFIELD 
Frank B. WILLts, KENNETH McKeLvar, 
StMBPON D. Fess. J. THomas Herutry. 
FP. M. Sackerr. M. M. Nery 

ARTHUR CAPPER. Tuomas J. Wausn 
W. M. Burier T. H. CamaWway 
Henry F. ASuuest, L. D. Tyson 

A. A. JONBS Joun B. KENDRICK, 
W. N. Ferris. F. E. WARREN 

Sam G,. Bratron, RIcHARD P. ERnst 
Wa. H. Krno Lee S. OveERMAN 

Fr. M. SIMMONS, Joseru FE. RANSDELL. 
Georce W. Perrer. Grorce P. McLean 
CHARLES 8S. DEN®BEN. Davip A, Rrep 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS. 0. E. WRLier, 

Jor T. Roprmnson. WILLIAM C. Bavce 
CLAUDE A, SWANSON. Oscar W. UNprewoop 


The VICE PRESIDENT. in strict compliance with the rule, 
the Presiding Officer is required to state such a motion, and 
the Chair will state it: 

The 
Rule 


undersigned 
XXII of the 


Senators, in accordance 
Standing Rules of the 


with 
Senate, 


the 


move 


of 


debate 


provisions 
that 
brought to a 


» be 


close. 

Then follow the signatures read by the Chief Clerk. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. Prevident, in connection with the motion 
just made, I wish to call the attention of all Senators to the 
last paragraph of Rule XXII, with reference to the filing of 
amendments, which will take the form of reservations, I take 
it, in this case. I call the attention of all Senators to the fact 
that those reservations should be presented in form not later 
than the opening of the session on Monday next. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. If the motion should be 
adopted, they could only be offered afterwards by unanimous 
consent, 

I move that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it 
shall take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am opposed to that 
motion, and I want to debate it. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. A motion to fix a time for an ad- 
journment or a recess is not debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not debatable. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Under what rule is it not debatable? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the motion is debatable. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course it is debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Rule XXII provides: 


When a question is pending, no motion shall be received but— 

To adjourn. 

To adjourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn it 
shall be to a day certain. 

To take a recess. 

To proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

To lay on the table. 

To postpone indefinitely. 

To postpone to a day certain. 

To commit. 

To amend. 
Which several motions shall have precedence as they stand arranged; 
and the motions relating to adjournment, to take a recess, to proceed 
to the consideration of executive business, to lay on the table, shall be 
decided without debate. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. But this is a motion that when we 
conclude our business we shall take a recess to a given time. 
it is not just a motion to take a recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a motion relating to a recess. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from Wisconsin him- 
self will say that the motion is debatable. 


OR NET oer 
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Mr. LENROOT. Yes. Will the Senator from Missouri | you will set a precedent that will break down the old prin- 


yield before he makes his further statement? I only made 


the motion so as to give the fullest opportunity to those who 


desire to speak upon the subject to do so before there was a 
vote upon the motion. If the opponents of the World Court 
do not desire that time I have no objection to an adjournment, 

Mr. REBD of Missouri. Let us have an adjournment. If 
we are going to have a gag rule in the Senate, we might as 
well have it speedily as a little later. If we are going to have 
cloture here, if you can get it, you will get it. If you can 
cut off legitimate debate—and every bit of it has been legiti- 
mute debate, I think—if you have the votes to do it and want 
to do it, then you will do it; and if we are not to have the right 
to debate this question fully we shall have to accept the 
decision. 

I am curiously interested now, for I reeall a colloquy I had 
au few days ago with the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu], 
who has taken a very active part in the debate and whose 
opinion I always value, when he inquired from me with what 
1 thought was a little asperity what indication there had 
been of anyone desiring to cut off debate. The indication is 
here now. : 

So if you are going to cut off debate and if you have the 
votes to do it, you may just as well cut it off now as at any 
other time as far as I am concerned. I may, in the opinion of 
my brother Senators, have taken a lot of unnecessary time. 
In my opinion it was necessary, and I have not nearly con- 
cluded my speech. I think you will find some difficulty in ex- 
amining it to see where I failed to talk to the question. 
Whether I have talked in agreement with Senators’ particular 
views or not is not the question. There are others here who 
want to speak. But if we have come to gag rule in the Sen- 
ate, let it be applied if you have the votes. Apply it just as 
quickly as you want, if you have the votes. Make it just as 
indecent as you want to make it. 

But I am looking at some southern Senators now whose 
very liberties were preserved once by freedom of debate in the 
Senate. I am looking at minority Senators whose sole power 
to defend themselves in this body is frequently the full right 
of debate. When a minority party will help to prepare a noose 
to choke itself to death, I think it is doing a very unwise 
thing. 1 think it is doing also in this case a very unjust thing. 
Here is a question that involves, as.some of us see it, a com- 
plete change in our foreign policy. It was brought on for real 
consideration in the Senate on the 17th day of December and, 
as was so well said by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, La 
FoLLerrE] this afternoon, for practically two of the intervening 
weeks the Senate was in adjournment over the Christmas holi- 
days. Nearly a week was taken up in the consideration of a 
highly privileged question relating to the right of a Senator to 
be seated in this body. In the early days of the debate the 
Senate even adjourned or recessed for the accommodation of 
the proponents of the measure, or at least that is my under- 
standing of the facts. I was not here for two or three days 
during the early part of the debate. 

Mr. LENROOT. I assure the Senator that adjournment 
was taken for the accommodation of the opponents and not the 
proponents of the resolution. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That may be why the Senator 
allowed it, but it was not my understanding. However, the 
fact nevertheless is that this question which involves so radical 
a change is proposed to be put through now under what is 
nothing more nor less than gag rule. If that rule is applied 
in the Senate, the day is going to come when, instead of the 
Senate being a great open forum where every question can be 
threshed out, it will become like some other legislative bodies 
I know of where the only real consideration given important 
measures is in the committees. I think that would be a very 
unfortunate thing for the Senate to do. I am making no 
threats now, but if gag rule is applied to this measure, then 
as long as I am in the Senate I will help apply it to any other 
measure. 

In the 15 years I have been in the Senate there have been 
many matters here affecting especially the Southern States, 
and I will defy any man to show where by voice or yote I have 
not stood in support of these States when they were contend- 
ing for their rights. If these States that were once saved 
from the force bill by preserving the freedom of debate want 
now to put it on me and those who are standing with me in 
this great battle in which we believe we are right, they may 
have the power to do it. But if such a rule is to be applied 
here, then it ought to be applied to every question, for this is 
the greatest question the Senate has had to consider in 50 
years, unless it were our entrance into the League of Nations. 

So T am saying now that, so far as I am concerned, speaking 
as just one man and controlling just one man’s vote and 
action—I do control that; it is not pledged—if you do this, 


| every proposition. I am opposed to this motion. 


ciples of debate in the Senate; and, so far as I am concerne 


if it is to be done on propositions of this kind, it can be done ra 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, to what 1 jay. 
already stated I only desire to add that the Senate is now 
presented with an amazing spectacle. This afternoon | asked 
unanimous consent that on the 10th day of February, which jc 
more than two weeks from this date, the Senate should the, 
impose a limitation upon debate in order that at some 
within the reasonable future the pending issue might be q 
mined. There was an objection made. 

Now it appears that Senators do not wish to avail them- 
selves of the time that is at hand; that they are unwilling jo 
debate at all unless we put ourselves in the ridiculots attitude 
of standing here and saying that so long as a single Senator 
wishes to interpose an objection we will not employ the rnies 
of the Senate to transact its business. The spirit in which tho 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] has spoken does not in the 


time 
eter- 


least restrain me from the discharge of what I conceive to he 


my duty as a Member of this body. I am perfectly willing, | 
am anxious that any Senator, that every Senator, shall be 
accorded freedom of debate; that he shall exhaust to his own 
satisfaction his arguments upon this and upon every other 
question; but I am not terrified when the Senator from Mic. 
souri or any other Senator threatens that if I do what I think 
is right in this instance he will do what he knows to be wrong 
in other instances. 

The Senate of the United States, by a vote of 73 to 3, fixed 
this specific resolution as a special order for the 17th day of 
December, 1925, and from the day when the Senate began con- 
sideration of the measure the opponents of the resolution 
manifested a disposition not to discuss it until they were com- 
pelled to do so in order to prevent a vote. I make that state- 
ment as being supported by the knowledge of every Senator 
present. 

There has been no disposition disclosed here, so far as I 
know, to shut off debate, even debate that is not illuminating or 
instructive, but we have been told to-day that unless we pro- 
ceed to the consideration of an important measure, which neces- 
sarily will require a great deal of time, some of the opponents 
of the pending resolution who voted to fix the 17th day of 
December as the time for its consideration will violate their 
own conception of duty and responsibility and impose hardships 
upon communities merely because they can not have their way. 
What right under the Constitution of the United States, what 
right in morals, has any Senator, however great he be or 
believes himself to be—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. Who was the Senator who objected to the 
request that we fix a time to vote on the resolution? 

Mr. BLEASE. I did. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It was the Senator from South 
Carolina who objected. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from South Carolina objected: 

Mr. BLEASE. I did. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from South Carolina objected 
after he had spoken for several hours in abuse of Woodrow 
Wilson. When Prometheus was bound to the rock, it was a 
vulture and not an eagle that clawed at his vitals. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, at the proper time—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall not yield further at 
this time. 

Every Senator here, in contemplation of law, is the equal of 
every other Senator, and it is our duty and it is our practice 
to do what we think is right, and I intend that it shall con- 
tinue to be my practice, so far as I am concerned, to do 4s 
nearly as I can what I think to be right as to every issue that 
arises before the Senate. I am amazed that so great a man— 
great in my conception and in his own opinion—should tell the 
Senate of the United States that if it does not recognize his 
right to disregard the convenience of his colleagues, his richt 
to disregard those rules of courtesy and consideration whic) 
have sometimes prevailed in the Senate of the United States, 
he proposes to pull the temple down upon himself. Let him 
do it if he has the power to do it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think I shal! be 
able to make myself plain, and do it in a moderate tone of voice 
and with some reasonable consideration for the issue that )< 
before the Senate. The Senator from Arkansas has said tha! 
I.am great in my own estimation; 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And in mine. I will ask the 


Senator to quote me accurately. 
Mr. REED of Missouri, Both of us may be mistaken. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I know I may be mistaken, 
put I hardly think the Senator from Missouri can be. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I expect the Senator is right in 
that instance. [Laughter.] But the Senator from Missouri 
entertains no such opinion and has said nothing to warrant any 
euch statement. I have said to my brother Senators, and I 
repeat, that freedom of debate in this body has been maintained 
in the past, and that upon its maintenance, in my judgment, 
depends the welfare of the Republic to a large degree. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to a question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What does the Senator mean 
by “freedom of debate”? Is his conception of freedom of de- 
hate that one Senator should have the right forever to obstruct 
the business of the Senate if he chooses to do so? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I do not mean anything of that 
kind, but I mean that so long as any Senator sees fit to stand 
and talk to a question of importance in the Senate he should 
be permitted to talk until he has satisfied himself that he has 
ssid what he wants to say, and I do not think that it is for the 
opposite party to determine when he has said what he wants 
to say. 

The Senator from Arkansas has just said that many unneces- 
sary things have been said in this debate. There have been 
perhaps two or three speeches made while this resolution was 
pending that did not have to do with the question. One of 
them was made by an adherent of one side and the other by 
av adherent of the other side, but the remainder of the debate 
has been confined more closely to the subject matter than any 
debate that I have heard in the Senate for many years. 

it may be that in the conception of some Senators the speech 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fou.ertTe] this after- 
noon in some parts was foreign to this case, but I listened to 
it. I thought it a very great speech, and I thought thateevery 
part of it knit itself into the structure of the pending question. 
However, others might differ as to that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I should like to ask my 
colleague a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask my colleague whether 
he thinks it compatible with the dignity of the State of Mis- 
souri that we should be cut short in debate here. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not think it would be com- 
patible with the dignity of any State or any community. 

Mr. President, I do not know what I said in my remarks that 
so irritated my friend from Arkansas. I said that if we break 
down this rule on this important matter we would break it 
down on other matters, and so far as I was concerned, and 
speaking for myself, if it was to be disregarded in this instance, 
I should have no regard for it in the future on any matter 
coming up. I had a right to say that; I did say it; I repeat 
it; and if anybody here does not like it, he can take his excep- 
tion in any tone of voice he wants to employ. 

The statement has been made that those who want time 
are objecting now to extending the hours of debate. I ob- 
jected to meeting at 11 o'clock, because no one will deny the 
fact that there is an effort here to wear down men who are 
opposed to the measure and who want legitimately to debate 
it. To study this question requires time; to prepare argu- 
ments upon it requires time; and when we meet here at 11 
o'clock and run until 6 o’clock the limit of human endurance 
has been reached and men are not able then to prepare them- 
selves. That is why we meet at 11 o'clock, and afterwards 
we may meet at 10 o'clock, and afterwards we may run all 
night. We know what is going on. I do not say that anything 
of any very harsh nature has been attempted as yet; but to 
meet at 11 o’clock from day to day and take up this debate 
is, in my judgment, a hardship imposed simply because the 
majority of the Senate is able to impose it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President——— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Missouri that some of us who are interested in this question, 
bearing in mind that last spring it was ordered that debate 
should commence on the 17th day of December, spent our time 
in preparing to take up the debate when it should begin. 
After debate was opened by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] I asked if anyone upon the other side of the ques- 
tion was ready to speak, stating that I was ready to speak, but 
I would yield to anyone who desired to say anything in oppo- 
sition to the resolution. 

My understanding about the matter is that the Senator 
from Missouri has said nothing upon this question until within 
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the last 10 days, and we were required to recess at least on one 
occasion because it was reported to us that the Senator from 
Missouri had not yet been able to prepare his speech, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. ,I do not know of that occasion. 

Mr. WALSH. I learn that the Senator—and I make no 
criticism of that—during the summer was busily engaged in 
trying lawsuits. Some of the rest of us were endeavoring to 
prepare for this debate. I can not help escape the conclusion 
that the Senator from Arkansas is right, that neither the Sena- 
tor from Missouri nor, perhaps, any other Senator who speaks 
with him on this matter has made any special effort to get his 
ideas before the Senate until he was forced to do so by the 
exigencies of the debate. I may do the Senator an injustice, 
but that is the way I feel about it, and the Senator knows 
that I feel kindly toward him. I do not think he has been 
treated unfairly at all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I do not want this 
debate to center around so small and insignificant a thing as 
myself; but, replying to the Senator, the Senator has himself 
occasionally tried a lawsuit. Other Senators go out and de 
liver lectures to make money, and I sometimes try lawsults. 
It so happened last summer, however, that the partner in my 
firm who stood next to me and whom I relied upon to take my 
place in the courts, died, and all of his business was necessarily 
thrust upon me, and I was obliged to attend to it; and I did 
not have much time to consider this question or other public 
questions. 

Aside from that, however, the principle we are discussing 
here rises far above individuals. It has been the custom in the 
Senate, when any Senator said he desired to speak upon a ques- 
tion and was not ready, to adjourn over a part of a day for 
him. That was not done as to myself to my knowledge, but 
some Senator may have made the request when I was not here. 
I have been trying to prepare this case—for that is what it is— 
and it is one that requires a vast amount of study. 

The Senator from Montana, with his legal acumen and great 
experienc®, having had time to devote to the question last 
summer, may be ready. The rest of the Senate, or many of 
the other Members, may not be entirely ready. 

As to the matter of setting a date, it is true that last spring 
when we were anxious to adjourn and this question had thrust 
itself forward there was a consent arrived at—it came in the 
form of a motion, but it was in fact a consent—to put the 
question over until the fall, and to take it up then for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator pardon me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

.Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We were not as near to a 
consent on that occasion as we were to-day. Three Senators 
objected then, as the Senator will recall, and only one objected 
to-day. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. On the vote? The fact is, however, 
that on that occasion, when the matter did go over, many 
Senators understood that while the question would come up at 
the time designated it would not be seriously forced to con- 
sideration. I thought so myself; and whether I was derelict 
in my duty or not, whether I should have been here this sum- 
mer studying this question or not is, after all, not the ques- 
tion. The question is whether the Senate is going to adopt 
the principle of cloture whenever two-thirds of the Members 
get ready to order it, and thus cut off the old freedom of 
debate. 

I say that if that is done in this important case, we might 
as well adopt it in every case; and, so far as I am concerned, 
if it is done, I shall never do as I have done in the past 
stand out for full freedom of debate when some particular part 
of the country is concerned in regard to some great question 
that is before the Senate. I say to Senators from the South, 
and I say to other minority Members, you are providing a rope 
with which to hang the Senate, and it is not that I am going 
to employ that rope; you are simply putting it about your own 
necks and handing it over to the majority side. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the rule against which the 
Senator from Missouri is so earnestly protesting was adopted 
by the Senate on Thursday, March 8, 1917. It was introduced 
by Senator Martin, at that time the Democratic leader of the 
Senate. It is the rule that is now being invoked. Every Sen- 
ator in this body who was present voted for it except Senators 
Gronna, La Follette, and Sherman. The Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Reep] voted to make this a rule of the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator is mistaken, and if the 
Recorp so shows, the Recorp is in error. I protested this rule 
to the last day in the afternoon. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
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Mr. SWANSON (reading)— 


Mr. Martin submitted the following resolution for consideration : 
* Resolved, That the Senate shall, from and after its adoption, 
enforce the following rule, which is hereby adopted: ” 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Was not that a substitute for a 
more stringent rule? My attention has been called te that 
phase of the matter, 

Mr. SWANSON. This is the rule that the Senator voted fer. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; but was it not in order to de- 
feat a more stringent rule? I know that I opposed this move- 
ment. I have always opposed it—on the floor of the Senate, in 
the cloakroom, on the public platform, and everywhere else. 
] believe in absolute freedom of debate. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I think the Senator is cor- 
rect about that—that there was a fight here as to whether or 
not a majority rule should be invoked, and the Martin proposal 
was for a two-thirds rule. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I think the Senator from Mississippi is 
mistaken. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is correct, Mr. President. I was 
here at the time. The effort was to enable a majority to enforce 
cloture, and this proposal was offered as a substitute for it. 

Mr. SWANSON, I think a subcommittee was appointed to 
draft this rule. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Committee on Rules 
reported out this rule after the matter was discussed here. 
We had two prepositions, and this was a compromise. 

Mr. SWANSON, This was a compromise, as I understand. 
First, a committee of Senators was appointed, and they had a 
row about the question of two-thirds and one-half. The matter 
then went back to the Committee on Rules, as I understand, and 
this proposal was offered by the Democratic leader, Senator 
Martin, and a vote was taken on it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. 1 yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What difference does it make 
in principle whether a Senator voted for the rule or against it? 
it is the rule of the Senate, and any Senator is entitled to 
invoke the rules of the Senate in the preceedings of this body. 

Mr. SWANSON, But my insistence was that if it is a hard 
rule the Senator from Missouri voted for it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I have not had time 
io look up the Recorp; but no matter what is in the Recorp, 
ihere are many Senators here who know that I have fought 
every measure of cloture that has ever been proposed in this 
body. I may be recorded as voting for something in order to 
prevent the adoption of a more radical measure, but that I ever 
was for cloture in this body in any form is absolutely contrary 
to the facts. There are many Senators here who have heard 
me discuss that question. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask to have this put in 
the Recorp, so that we can see it. 

Mr. MOSES. A parliamentary inquiry. If the historians 
have ceased for the time being, may I ask what business is 
before the Senate? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the proceedings of Thursday, March 8, 1917, in regard te 
this rule may be put in the Recorp, with the recorded vote. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They are already in the Recorp, 
are they not? 

Mr. SWANSON. I want them put in to-day’s Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ebjection? If not, it is 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Journal of the Senate of Thursday, March 8, 1917] 

LIMITATION OF DEBATE 

Mr. Martin submitted the fellowing resolution for consideration : 

Resolved, That the Senate shall, from and after its adoption, enforce 
the following rule, which is hereby adopted : 

“If at any time a motion, signed by 16 Senators, te bring to a 
close the debate upon any pending measure is presented to the 
Senate, the Presiding Officer shall at once state the motion to the 
Senate, and one hour after the Senate meets on the following calendar 
day but one, he sha!! lay the motion before the Senate and direct 
that the Secretary call the roll, and upon the ascertainment that a 
quorum is present the Presiding Officer shall, without debate, submit 
to the Senate by an aye-and-nay vote the question : 

“*Is It the sense of the Senate that the debate shall be brought 
lo a close’ 

‘And if that question shall be decided in the affirmative by a two- 
thirds vote of those voting, then said measure shall be the unfinished 
business to the exclusion ef all other business until dispesed of. 
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“Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to speak in all more than 
one hour om the pending measure, the amendments thereto, and 
motions affecting the same, and it shall be the duty of the Presiding 
Officer to keep the time of each Senator who speaks. Except by 
unanimous consent, no amendment shall be in order after the vote 
to bring the debate to a close unless the same has been presente 
and read prior to that time. No dilatory motion, or dilatory ameyq. 
ment, or amendment not germane shall be in order. Points of order, 
including questions of relevancy and appeals from the decision of the 
Presiding Officer, shall be decided without debate.” 

The Senate proceeded by unanimous consent to consider the saig 
resolution. 

After debate, 

Mr. CurTis raised a question as to the presence of a quorum: 

Whereupon, 

The President pro tempore directed the roll to be called; 

When, 

Seventy-two Senators answered to their names, 

A quorum being present, 

"On the question to agree to the said resolution, 

It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 76, nays 3. 

On motion Mr. Smith of Georgia, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are: 

Messrs, Ashurst, Beckham, Brady, Brandegee, Broussard, Calder, 
Chamberlain, Colt, Cummins, Curtis, Fall, France, Frelinghuysen, 
Gerry, Uale, Harding, Hardwick, Hitcheock, Hollis, Hughes, Husting, 
James, Jones of New Mexico, Jones of Washington, Kellogg, Kendrick, 
Kenyon, King, Kirby, Knox, Lane, Lewis, Lodge, McCumber, McKellar, 
McLean, Martin, Myers, Nelson, New, Newlands, Norris, Overman, 
Owen, Page, Penrose, Pittman, Poindexter, Pomerene, Ransdell, Reed, 
Robinson, Saulsbury, Shafroth, Sheppard, Shields, Simmons, Smith of 
Georgia, Smith of Maryland, Smith of South Carolina, Smoot, Sterling, 
Stone, Sutherland, Swanson, Thomas, Thompson, Townsend, Trammell, 
Undergyvood, Vardaman, Wadsworth, Warren, Watson, Williams, and 
Wolcott. 

Those who voted in the negative are: 

Messrs. Gronna, La Follette, and Sherman, 

So it was 

Resolved, That the Senate agree thereto. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, such tense moments as this 
are unwelcome, of course, to all Senators. The distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] to-day offered a very, 
very fair proposition to vote upon this matter on the 10th day 
of February. It was the outcome of a suggestion made by the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boraun]. In view of this 
whole situation, which drives Senators apart and creates con- 
fusion and a tense situation here, I am going to ask that the 
suggestion offered by the Senator from Arkansas be resub- 
mitted to the Senate in the hope that we can adopt it and go 
along in an orderly way of doing business. 

Even when we transact business in an orderly way there 
is at times enough tenseness to the situation; and as long as 
Senators feel as they do about invoking this rule and about this 
whole situation, it seems to me that everybody would feel 
better if we could agree to this request for unanimous consent 
and go along in an orderly way. 

I appeal to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Bipasr]. 
I know that he has convictions, and that they are strong con- 
victions, with respect to this World Court matter. I know 
how he feels about cloture, and I feel as he does about cloture. 
I am not for any majority rule invoking cloture in this body. 
I dare say that even among those Senators who have signed 
this petition, and who will vote for cloture here, there are not 
many who wanted to do it. They were hoping that some other 
way might be found to get out of the difficulty. I hope the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina will withdraw his objection to the 
agreement offered by the Senator from Arkansas, and that we 
can enter into it. 

I know how the Vice President feels about cloture. He 
has made speeches for it. He has convictions on it. I say to 
the Senator from South Carolina that I do not think anything 
can happen which will give more impetus to the movement 
that the Vice President is advocating ever the country than to 
prolong this discussion without any limitation whatsoever. if 
one Senator holds up uwnanimous-consent agreements such as 
this, it but encourages people all over the country to believe 
in a more stringent cloture here. 

So I hope that the agreement submitted by the Senator 
from Arkansas can be entered inte, and that we can adjourn 
in a better frame of mind. I ask, therefore, that it be re 
submitted. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I call the attention of the 
Senator from Mississippi to the facet that the senior Senator 
from Idabe [Mr. Boran] is net in the Chamber. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. He consented to the agree- 
ment. 


are some other considerations arising. I do not care to object 
myself; but the night brings counsel, and if this matter can 
be allowed to go over until to-morrow—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask that the request be resubmitted. 
We can not find a better time for resubmitting it than now. 

Mr. MOSES. I am not cbjecting. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask that it be resubmitted. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It can not be resubmitted in this 
form. The roll will have to be called, of course. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is not neces- 

ry to call the roll at all. As a matter of fact, entry into 

is agreement does not require the calling of the roll. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I thought it did. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; it is not necessary on 
the pending resolution. This is simply a Senate resolution, 
and the rule applies only to bills and joint resolutions, as the 
senator knows when his memory is refreshed; so this does 
not come within that requirement. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask that it be resubmitted. 

Mr. BLEASE obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want it submitted when 
the Senator from Idaho is not here. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I think if the Senator will 

me proceed he will be satisfied. 

{ had been out of the Chamber for a while this morning, 
and 1 came back, and this matter had just been presented. I 

» never been whipped under a lash in my life, and, by the 
rnal God, I never expect to be! If some Senator had come 
me and spoken in the language that the distinguished 
itor from Mississippi has employed, and I had had a 
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peculiarly inappropriate that the objection should come from 


| that Senator. 
Mr. MOSES. While it is quite true that he consented, there | 


Mr. BLEASEK. Mr. President, if the unanimous-consent agree 


|} ment shall be submitted again to-morrow morning, after con 


minute or two to consult with some gentlemen with whom I | 


have consulted on this question, I might not have objected. 
If, a few minutes ago, or whenever the Senator from Wis- 
onsin [Mr. Lenroor] made his motion to take a recess until 
morrow, some Senator had come to me, possibly I would 

t have objected, but under this cloture lash I shall not 

nge. I objected, and my objection stands. 

The other day I made a few remarks on the pending resolu- 
tion, and in those remarks I did refer to a former President 
of the United States. Every word I said about him on this 
floor and every word that is in the Recorp as having been said 
by me about him, I said on the public rostrum in the State of 
South Carolina in the presence of thousands of people, while 
he was living, and while his agents from the Department of 
Justice were in the audience stenographically reporting my 
speeches for the Department of Justice, for the purpose, as 
they proclaimed, of putting me in jail for disloyalty to the 
Government. Their stenographic reports went in, thelr news- 
paper reports went in, and after a very thorough examination 
y the bitterest enemies I had in the country, they reported 
that there was not one word of disloyalty in my speeches, not 


one word that any man could take exception to in any way, | 


shape, or form, unless it be what I said about the then living, 
very live, President of the United States. He was not bound. 

As to the other part of the Senator’s remarks, I most as- 
suredly shall not pay any attention to them. I think in his 
colder moments, when he has had time to think, possibly he will 
see that he violated one of the rules of the Senate himself. 
I certainly violated none in any speech I have made here or in 
any objection I have made. 

So far as cloture is concerned it does not bother me a bit in 
the world. If the gentlemen on the other side, when the anii- 
lynching bill introduced in the House by Mr. Dyer comes to the 
Senate, see fit themselves to appeal to cloture, I assure them 
they will hear no criticism from the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President——- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 


_Carolina yield to the Senator from Arizona? 


Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not wish to have a colloquy with the 
Senator. 

Mr. BLEASE. Not at all; I would not have one. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no right to quarrel with the Senator 
from South Carolina or with any other Senator for objecting. 
So far from presuming to criticize him, I have a sort of admira- 
tion for his sturdy objection. I am the last man to want to see 
anybody annihilated for standing to his guns. But I did think 
that his objection was peculiarly inappropriate, after he had 
been on the floor for hours, a large part of the time not dis- 
cussing the question at issue, but referring in uncomplimentary 
terms to a dead man, who could not answer. I thought it was 








sultation with some Senators, I may not object to it. But I 
want it distinctly understood that the threat of cloture does not 
change my mind a bit, because I have a high admiration for 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate. If the Republicans should 
elect the next President, I do not know of anyone I would 
rather see elected to that high office than the Vice President, 
now presiding over the Senate. I know of no higher compli- 
ment I could pay him than to insist on cloture, because if 
cloture shail be adopted in the Senate then he will have a 
feather in his cap that might well adorn any distinguished 
head. 
EXEOUTIVE NOMINATIONS REPORTED 


Mr. WILLIS. At the request of the senior Senator from 
Iowa |Mr. Cummins], as in executive session with closed doors, 
I ask unanimous consent to submit a nomination from the Com 
mittee on Interstate Commerce to go to the calendar. 

Mr. MOSES. In the same manner, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to report from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads certain nominations, to go to the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent, as in closed 
executive session, to submit a report from the Committee on 
Military Affairs of a nomination for the Executive Calendar. 

RECESS 

Mr. LENROOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, in open executive 


session (at 6 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.), took a recess until 
to-morrow, Saturday, January 23, 1926, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Froay, January 22, 1926 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Love Divine, that stoops to human need and stays the bit- 
terest tear, on Thee we call. To Thee we come with our cares, 
our problems, and our limitations. We ask for wisdom, we 
pray for grace, that this day may be fruitful with good works 
and helpful to our country. In the enrichment and enlarge 
ment of our deepest life may we have our best hopes realized. 
May the divine Teacher be our model, His love our impulse, 
and His favor our aspiration. With determination may we 
understand that the measure of our diligence is the measure of 
our success. When the day closes may we have this conscious- 
ness that we have made every effort to do right and have mas- 
tered every temptation. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 8755) granting the consent of Congress to the coun- 
ties of Anderson, 8. C., and Elbert, Ga., to construct a bridge 
across the Savannah River. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 7554) 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Lentseacu 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House ts in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the naval bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will continue the reading of 
the bill. 
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The Clerk read as follows; 


NAVAL WAR COLLEGE, BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 
For aintenance of the Naval War College on Coasters Harbor 
Island, Including the maintenance, repair, and operation of one horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vebicle to be used only for official purposes, 
and care of ground for same, $96,000; services of a professor of inter- 


national law, $2,000; services of civilian lecturers, rendered at the 
War College, $2,000; care and preservation of the library, including 


the purchase, binding, and repair of books of reference and periodicals, 
£5,000; In all, $105,000: Provided, That the sum to be paid out of this 
appropriation under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy for 
clerical, inspection, drafting, and messenger service for the fiscal year 
ending June 20, 1927, shall not exceed $64,000, 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get 
some information from the chairman of the subcommittee. 
I read over very carefully the report of this subcommittee, and 
I was not able to ascertain exactly how much larger the ap- 
propriation carried by this bill is than the appropriation for 
the present fiseal year. Can the gentleman give us that infor- 
mation? 

Mr. FRENCH. It would be about $128,000 less upon the 
assumption, which I think it is fair to make, that $17,000,000 
carried in the second deficiency, approved March 4, 1925, was 
really chargeable to the fiscal year 1926. As a matter of fact, 
technically it was chargeable to 1925, but possibly not one 


dollar was expended in 1925. Certainly practically all of it | 


was expended in 1926. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that including the $5,000,000 that is transferred from the 
working capital of the Bureau of Accounts and taking that 
into consideration _ 

Mr. FRENCH, Oh, that is an amount that will be available 
for new coustruction in excess of the appropriations for the 
fiseal year. It is made available from the naval supply ac- 
count fund. Again, an amount of $4,982,000 of authorization 
for contract as to Pearl Harbor is included, but not as a 
money appropriation. The authority of the department to en- 
ter into contracts in that amount in excess of the $1,000,000 
is carried in the bill for Pearl Harbor. Apart, then, from 
those two considerations is the authority given for contract 
for aviation to the extent of $4,100,000, the same, however, as 
was provided for the present year. We are appropriating 
$4,100,000 in the present bill for contracts that were entered 
into or will be entered into this year, and here we are carry- 
ing $4,100,000 of authorization that if availed of by the Navy 
Department would impose burdens in that same amount later 
on, probably next year. There is also a reappropriation of 
$75,000 that will be unexpended for the particular purpose for 
which it was appropriated in the current year. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man for his information, and my purpose in making the in- 
quiry is to elicit the fact we are facing increased expenditures 
in the Navy; in fact, if one reads the report of the commit- 
tee and reads the hearings, he is bound to conclude that un- 
less Congress takes the matter In hand, we are now facing 
an upward trend in naval expenditure. I am one who. be- 
lieves that $500,000,000 a year ought to be the outside limit 
the Government of the United States spends in peace time for 
Army and Navy purposes. In 1916 we spent $102,000,000 for 
the Army and $150,000,000 for the Navy. At the present 
time we are spending approximately $3800,000,000 for the 
Army and this appropriation bill carries. $320,000,000 for the 
Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If Congress does not take the mat- 
ter in band, it will not be many years until we will be spend- 
ing $750,000,000 for the Army and the Navy in peace times, 
I protest against it. 

Now, what can Congress do in this bill to check this rising 
tide of expenditure? There is one thing I think we can do 
and ought to do, and that is to provide that none of the ves- 
sels authorized by the act of December. 1924, that are not now 
contracted for be contracted for until Congress shall specifically 
so authorize. In the act of December 18, 1924, we provided 
for the construction of eight battle cruisers and six rive? gun- 
boats. I voted against that bill but a majority of the Mem- 
bers voted in favor of it and it was therefore passed. Two 
of those battle cruisers are now under construction and the 
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six river gunboats are under construction. Each of these bat 
tle cruisers will cost in the neighborhood of $17,000,000. The 
present bill provides an appropriation of $1,200,000 to start 
the construction of three more of these battle cruisers. 

Only last Monday, by a vote, I believe, of 360 to 1, we au- 
thorized the President of the United States to send to Geneva 
representatives of the United States to arrange for a confer 
ence to limit and reduce armaments. We are going to send 
these delegates and I have no doubt such disarmament confer 
ence will be held. Now, would it not be the sensible thing for 
Congress to do to strike out that $1,200,000 provided in this 
bill to start the construction of these three battle eruisers 
and provide that no more of these battle cruisers shall be eo, 
tracted for until after this limitation of armament conferey oo 
is held? 

The reason I suggest this is because I was present when 
Mr. Hughes made his memorable speech at the Limitation of 
Armament Conference in 1922, and it was a dramatic moment 
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| When he proposed that the Government of the United States 


should scrap and junk battleships which were nearly com. 
plete and would have been as fine as any that ever sailed the 


} Seven seas, 


It was a dramatic moment when he did that. He was per. 
haps right, but it would have been much more sensible if tho 
Congress of the United States had anticipated the situation 
and not proceeded so feverishly after the close of the World 
War upon the building of these great battleships when there 
did not seem to be any need for it. This poliey cost the 
taxpayers of the United States many millions of dollars. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Along the line of the argument 
the gentleman is pursuing I want to call attention to section 
4 in the act authorizing the construction of these cruisers 
as follows: 


That in the event of an international conference for the limitation 
of naval armament the President is hereby empowered in his discré 
tion to suspend, in whole or in part, any or all alterations or con 
struction authorized in this act, 


That has reference to the very ships the gentleman is talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I thank the gentleman. I had that 
section marked to read, but I thank the gentleman for reading 
it at this time. That section 4 of the very bill that authorized 
this construction authorized the President of the United States 
to suspend his program if he thought it wise to do so when the 
limitation of armament conference was called. But let us 
take the responsibility of suspending it ourselves and relieve 
the President of that -responsibility. It is our duty to con- 
trol the purse strings of the Nation and I am ready to exer- 
cise my part of the responsibility. Therefore I give notice 
now that when we reach pages 51 and 52 I am going to pro- 
pose an amendment to strike out $1,200,000 appropriated for 
starting the constrnetion of these three battle cruisers 
and offer another amendment suspending this program until 
further construction is specifically authorized by Congress. 
I think that is the sensible thing to do rather than to go ahead 
and have these battle cruisers in process of construction, 
probably almost built, perhaps to be scrapped and junked upon 
the conclusion of the conference for the limitation of arma- 
ment. Now is the time to do the looking ahead. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will. 

Mr. HERSEY. I understood the gentleman to cite 1916 
as the time Congress appropriated $150,000,000 for the Navy 
and $100,000,000 for the Army, and contrasted that with what 
we are appropriating now. Would the gentleman want us to 
go back by small appropriations to the condition we were in 
in 1916 in the absence of further agreement? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I stated at the beginning of my 
remarks that I believed that $500,000,000, half a billion dol- 
lars a year, was the maximum we ought to spend on the 
Army and Navy, and the gentleman from Maine must have 
heard me say that I thought it would be a more sensible thing 
to do and a more patriotic thing to do in behalf of the Ameri- 
ean taxpayer for us to anticipate a limitation of armament 
conference and suspend the program rather than scrap, junk, 
and send to the bottom of the ocean these fine vessels after 
they are constructed, as we did do with the great battleships 
after the limitation of the armament conference in 1922. 

I am one of those who believe that the world is determined 
to relieve itself from the crushing burdens of military and 
naval armament and that the United States of America ought 
to lead the way. [Applause.] 
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I believe it was Victor Hugo who said that there is one 
thing that is stronger than armies and navies, and that is an 
idea when its hour has come, and I believe that the hour has 
come when the nations of the world are ready and willing and 
determined to relieve themselves from this crushing burden, 
and Congress at this time should affirmatively provide that 
there be no more ships contracted for until after the armament 
conference is held. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES, BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 

Salaries, Navy Department: For personal services in the District of 

Columbia, in accordance with the classification act of 1923, $425,000, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the pro forma mo- 
tion to strike out the paragraph that I may have the floor to 
discuss an important matter. When the five members of a sub- 
committee on appropriations, framing the various supply bills, 
want to place any kind of legislation in their appropriation 
bill, they do it at will. They do it without hesitation. And 
they do not ask us about it. And when any of us makes a point 
of order against such legislative provisions they have wrong- 
fully put in their bill, they will all join in a combined fight to 
have the Chairman presiding over the Committee of the Whole 
House to decide in their favor and overrule the point of order. 

But you let any Member from this floor seek to offer an 
amendment containing legislation, no matter how salutary and 
urgent it is, you will find the members of the committee will not 
stand for it at all, but promptly make points of order against 
such amendment and prevent its consideration by the member- 
ship. This oceurred yesterday. 

I called attention to the fact that with respect to the naval 
service, where slick-tongued recruiting officers enticed young 
boys 15, 16, 17, and 18 years of age away from their homes and 
influenced them to run away and enlist in the Navy upon lurid 
promise of a glorious free trip around the world, and caused 
his frantic father and mother to wildly search the universe for 
their son before ascertaining his whereabouts, that unless such 
parents filed with the Navy Department within 60 days after his 
enlistment their affidavits showing that he enlisted without 
their knowledge and consent, he would not be discharged, but 
the United States Navy would hold such young minor in the 
service against their will and consent. And this is true despite 
the fact that in every State of this Union parents are entitled 
to the services of their minor son until he reaches the age of 
21 years. And this is true despite the fact that in every State 
in this Union the contract of such minor made before he is 21 
years of age is absolutely void. 

I called attention to the fact that in the Army bill last year 
Chairman ANTHONY agreed te an amendment which provided 
that parents should have six months within which to file 
their application for discharge and proof that their minor 
son had enlisted without their knowledge and consent. And 
I called attention to the fact that there was more reason why 
parents of boys enlisting in the Navy should have six months 
within which to file their applications, than those whose boys 
had enlisted in the Army. Why should the Navy allow only 

ro months and the Army six months? It is because we here 
have so provided. And just why should we here provide that 
concerning enlistments in the Navy only two months are 
given parents to file their proof, while concerning enlist- 
ments in the Army we shall give those parents six months 
within which to file their proof? There is no answer. There 
is no reason. There is no excuse. And I urged yesterday 
the chairman of this subcommittee, the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. Frencu], to agree to an amendment which my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. Jones] would offer, to make the time uni- 
form both in the Army and Navy, and grant six months’ time 
concerning enlistments in the Navy and Marine Corps, as 
well as in the Army, and he indicated that he would give it 
consideration. 

BUT MR. FRENCH TURNED IT DOWN 


But as soon as the amendment was offered by my colleague 
{[Mr. Jones] the gentleman from Idaho reserved the point of 
order against it, and I quote the following from the Recorp 
to show that by a point of order he deliberately knocked out 
this salutary amendment: 


Mr. Jongs. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 11, line 3, after the figures 
* $4,594,000,’ insert the following: ‘Provided further, That hereafter 
upon the presentation of satisfactory evidence as to his age and upon 
application for discharge by his parenf or guardian presented to the 
Secretary of the Navy within six months after the date of his enlist- 
ment, any man enlisted after July 1, 1926, in the naval service or 
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Marine Corps under 21 years of age who has enlisted withont the 
written consent of his parent or guardian, if any, shall be discharged 
with the form of discharge certificate and the travel and other allow- 
ances to which his service after enlistment shall entitle him.” 

Mr. Frencu and Mr. Brirren reserved points of order 

Mr. Frencnu. I shall be compelled, Mr. Chairman, to Insist on the 
point of order 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Idaho makes the potnt of order 
against the amendment ffered by the gentleman from ‘Texas [ Mr. 
Jones). The Chair sustains the point of order The Clerk will read. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that salutary amendment 
which gave a human right to a father and mother to have six 
months to find and recover their minor son, who without their 
knowledge and consent had been enticed across the seas on a 
Government ship, was defeated solely on the ground that it 
was legislation. What if it was? It was good legislation 
needing immediate passage. Everyone here knows that unless 
it is put on this bill it can not became a law in this session of 
Congress, and we who have studied this bill know that it is 
teeming with legislation, It has in it much legislation 

And this technical chairman [Mr. Frencn] who could not 
stand to see this salutary legislation to protect fathers and 
mothers go into the bill, has in his committee room deliberately 
placed in this bill piece after piece of legislation less important 
and less salutary than that which he has knocked out by his 
point of order. And if you will note carefully this afternoon 
when our friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter] makes his 
point of order against some of the legislation which Chairman 
FrencuH has deliberately misappropriated from the jurisdiction 
of a legislative committee and placed in this bill, you will find 
Chairman FrencH and his associates on the subcommittee 
throwing somersaults to induce the Chair to decide with them 
and let them keep their unwarranted legislation. It all de- 
pends upon who wants the legislation in the bill. If any of 
the five members of the committe want it, it is all right and 
it goes into the bill; but if all of the 400 Congressmen together 
who do not happen to be members of the Appropriations Com 
mittee want a little piece of much-needed, urgent, salutary 
legislation to go into the bill, it is all wrong, and Chairman 
FRENCH keeps it out by the technical point of order. 

DISCHARGE FROM SERVICE ON GROUNDS OF DEPENDENCY 


We have also provided, Mr. Chairman, that even where one 
is lawfully enlisted and lawfully serving in the Army and 
Navy, and his parent or parents become afflicted and dependent 
upon him for suppert, that such dependency constitutes grounds 
for discharge. And when an urgent case of dependency is 
presented to either the War Department or to the Bureau 
of Navigation, prompt steps should be expeditionsly taken to 
effect such discharge. Both the Army and Navy are equipped 
with the very latest, most up-to-date radio equipment rhe 
Navy has such equipment at its every station around the world, 
and on every ship it operates. By the use of its modern radio 
equipment, it can transmit urgent messages through relays to 
any of our ships wherever they may be situated, and this is 
especially true where a ship is stationed at a certain port. 

THE CASE OF BERTRAND WAYNE GIRBARD 


Mr. Chairman, every time any Member here calls the at- 
tention of the House to improper treatment of any of the 
humans back home whom we represent here, negligent, care- 
less, indifferent, cold-blooded treatment of them by swivel- 
chair bureau chiefs down here in the War and Navy De- 
partments, some defendér of such chiefs designate the mat- 
ter as a “sob story” and there it usually ends. The Mem- 
ber is overwhelmed, and he does not dare to mention the 
case again. 

I have already called attention of my colleagues to an 
extraordinary case. From this floor on December 21, 1925, 
I told you about how the Bureau of Navigation has treated 
the poor, sick, dependent, widowed mother of Bertrand 
Wayne Gibbard. When in June, 1925, during the adjourn- 
ment of this Congress, widow Gibbard appealed to me stating 
that since her husband had died, she had worked out, and 
labored like a slave to support her two little children, but 
that her health had broken down, that she was unable to 
work, that she was wholiy without property, money or any 
means of support, and was wholly dependent upon her son, 
Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, I took the matter up with one 
of the employees in the Bureau of Navigation, as I was then 
unable to find Admiral Shoemaker, and learned that if I 
would furnish the bureau with affidavits from widow Gib- 
bard, her physician, and some corroborating witness, where 
she lived, showing her dependency, immediate steps would be 
taken to discharge her son. It takes quite a while to gather 
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the facts and have required affidavits executed through cor- | little children would have appealed to him. The rights of the 


respondence between Washington and Texas. As soon as 
I could gather the facts and have the proper required affi- 
davits executed, I promptly filed them with the Bureau of 
Navigation. And the following are copies: 

AFFIDAVIT FROM THE WIDOWED MOTHER 
The STATE OF Texas, County of Callahan: 

1, Mrs. Beulah Gibbard, being duly sworn, upon my oath depose and 
state: That I live in Cross Plains, Callahan County, Tex.; am a widow 
with two small children to support; that since the enlistment of my 
son, Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, in the United States Navy I have 
become incapacitated to make a living for myself and two small chil 
dren; am afflicted with cystitis, a bladder trouble, and that I am 
wholly dependent upon my son, Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, for sup- 
port; that I am without money and property, and have no other 
means of support. I therefore earnestly pray that the Government 
discharge my son, Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, from the Navy and send 
him home immediately 

Mrs. BEULAH GIRBARD. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, the undersigned authority, on 
this, the 8th day of July, 1925. Given -inder my hand and seal of 
oftice 

[SPAL.] Vireit Harr, 

Notary Public in and for Callahan County, Teo. 


AFFIDAVIT FROM ATTENDING PHYSICIAN 
The Srare or Texas, County of Callahan: 

[, R. Robertson, being duly sworn, upon oath depose and state I am 
well acquainted with Mrs. Beulah Gibbard, of Cross Plains, Tex., whose 
son, Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, is now serving in the United States Navy 
on the U. 8. 8S. Black Hawk; that I ama regular practicing physician and 
surgeon, and am the family physician of said Mrs. Beulah Gibbard, a 
widow ; that since said Bertrand Wayne Gibbard left home and entered 


the Navy Mrs. Beulah Gibbard has become in very bad health, suffers 


with cystitis, is not now able to work, and she and two small sons 
are dependent upon Bertrand Wayne Gibbard for a livelihood. I 
therefore recommend to the United States Navy Department that the 
said Bertrand Wayne Gibbard be immediately discharged from the 
Navy and sent home. 

RANDOLPH RoBerTsON, M. D. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, the undersigned authority, on this 
the 9th day of July, A. D. 1925. Given under my hand and seal of 
office 

[SPAL.] G. E. B. Scorz, 

Notary Public in and for Callahan County. 
AFFIDAVIT FROM CORROBORATING NEIGHBOR 
The Spare or Texas, County of Callahan: 

Il, W. J. Cross, being duly sworn, upon my oath depose and state: 
That I have lived in Callahan County, Tex., for — years; that 
I am well acquainted with Mrs. Beulah Gibbard, a widow of Cross 
‘~lains, Tex., who is without money or property and who, since her 
son, Mr. Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, enlisted in the United States Navy, 
and is now serving on board the U. S. 8. Black Hawk, has become in 
very bad health, suffers with cystitis, a bladder trouble, is not now 
able to work, and she, with two small sons, are entirely dependent 
upon her son, Mr. Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, for support. seing per- 
senally acquainted with the facts, I recommend to the Government 
and to the Navy Department that Mr, Bertrand Wayne Gibbard be 
immediately discharged from the Navy and sent home. 





W. J. Cross. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, the undersigned authority, on this 
the 9th day of July, A. D. 1925. Given under my hand and seal of 
office 
{smaL.] Gro. B. Scorr, 
Notary Public tn and for Callahan County, Tez. 


Mr. Chairman, the above affidavits were received by me on 
Monday, July 13, 1925, and, together with a letter to the Bureau 
of Navigation accompanying them, I filed them with said Bu- 
reau of Navigation on the same day, July 18, 1925. I am glad 
that I am not superstitious or I might believe that I filed them 
ou the wrong day. 

The Navy Department has its representatives at Galveston, 
‘Yex., at Houston, Tex., and at Dallas, Tex., and by wiring 
there it could have sent to Cross Plains, Tex., and within two 
days have received information as to the truth of these affi- 
davits. 

And, by using the radio, it could have had this boy dis- 
charged by the last of July, 1925. To anyone else but a bureau 
chief it would have appeared that there was urgent necessity 
for the use of the radio in sending this boy home to his 
widowed mother and her suffering little children. Her neces- 
sities would have appealed to him. The necessities of the two 


boy himself, who had become a “gob” in the naval service 

of his country that the personnel might be sufficient to have 

enough admirals for one to sit down here in Washington ani 

preside over this bureau, ought to have appealed to the ad 

miral, and he should have known that had he been in this 

poor boy’s place he would have expected prompt discharge. 
BUT INDIFFERENCE! PROCRASTINATION! INACTION! 


Not a telegram was sent. Not a radio was sent. Slow 
routine prevailed. Finally he wrote a letter to the commander 
of the U. S. S. Black Hawk at Chefoo, China, on the 16th day 
of July, 1925, stating: 


Please inform above man that affidavits showing familly conditions 
are on file in bureau. When Gibbard has been so informed, adyise 
the bureau whether he submits application for discharge. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the Navy Department sent this widow's 


| son to Chefoo, China, It sent Gibbard far away from his 





mother and her two little children. Admiral Shoemaker knew 
their necessities by the contents of those three affidavits. He 
knew that there was urgent need for the return immediately 
of this boy to his suffering family. 

Was that the kind of a communication to send to the 
Black Hawk in China? Why did he not send a radio then, as 
he did months later when I finally forced him to do it? Ad- 
miral Shoemaker knew just how long it would take his letter 
to reach Chefoo, China. And he knew just how long it would 
take for the reply of the Blaek Hawk to return by mail from 
Chefoo, China, to the Bureau of Navigation here in Washing- 
ton. And note his careless, indifferent manner of wording 
his letter: 


Inform above-named man that affidavits showing family conditions 
are on file in bureau. 


What family conditions? How did he expect poor Bertrand 
Gibbard on board the Black Hawk in Chefoo, China, to know 
anything about the real conditions of his widowed mother 
and her two helpless little children? And note further what 
careless indifference : 


When Gibbard has been so informed, advise this bureau whether he 
submits application for discharge. 


In other words, no steps whatever would be taken toward 
discharging Gibbard until he himself, after being advised 
merely “that affidavits showing family conditions are on 
file,” decided whether he wanted to make an application for 
discharge, and such decision should be transmitted by letter 
from Chefoo, China, to Washington. What would the ordinary 
boy understand “ affidavits showing family conditions”? And 
way off in Chefoo, China? Why did not Admiral Shoemaker 
notify this boy by radio that his mother and her little children 
were suffering and needed him immediately, and haye bis 
officer send him home? That is what he should have done. 
That is what he owed to that boy. That is what he owed to 
that mother. That is what he owed to this Congress that lets 
him enlist boys and send them to Chefoo, China. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I want one of your defenders of Admiral 
Shoemaker to show me why he waited from July 13, 1925, to 
July 16, 1925, before writing his letter to Chefoo, China. And 
I want you to tell me why he waited from July 18, 1925, until 
July 17, 1925, before he wrote me anything about what he 
was going to do? And why did not he then tell me that this 
boy was way off in Chefoo, China? When writing me on July 
17, 1925— 


that he was taking the matter up with the commander of the Black 
Hawk, and that if Gibbard wanted to be discharged he would give 
his case prompt attention— 


He led me to believe that it could be effected in a short time. 
If he had told me that the Black Hawk was in Chefoo, China, 
and that he had merely written a letter to Chefoo, China, and 
had merely told the commander of the Black Hawk to notify 
Gibbard, or “that man,” as he called him, that “affidavits 
showing family conditions” were on file, I would have made 
his life miserable until he got busy with the radio. I gave 
him credit for having sense enough to do what he should have 
done. 

When I finally got in touch with Bertrand Gibbard by letter, 
after learning that he was in Chefoo, China, and had him send 
me a copy of Admiral Shoemaker’s letter of July 16, 1925, I 
was shocked at the way he had handled the case when months 
afterwards the information finally came back to me. 


ADMIRAL SHOEMAKER’S LETTER TO “BLACK HAWK” 


The following is the letter Admiral Shoemaker, on July 16, 
1925, wrote to the Black Hawk, sent me by Bertrand Gibbard : 
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Navy DerarTMeyt, 
BreREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1925, 

From: The Bureau of Navigation. 
ro: Commanding officer, U. S. S. Black Hawk. 
x ect: Gibbard, Bertrand Wayne, 355-20-52, seaman, first class, 

U. SN. Re: Special order discharge. 

1. Please inform the above-named man that affidavits showing family 


conditions are on file in the bureau. 
When Gibbard has been so informed, advise the bureau whether 
he submits application for discharge. 


W. R. SHOEMAKER, 
Chief of Bureau, 
Cc. G. Moors, 
By direction, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want you and my colleagues to note 
that Admiral Shoemaker’s letter of July 16, 1925, did not reach 
the Black Hawk until the 21st day of August, 1925, and imme- 
diately on that date Bertrand Gibbard, when told that “ affi- 
davits showing family conditions ” were filed, executed the for- 
mal application for discharge. This is shown conclusively by 
the following: 

Uv. 8. S. “ Buack Hawk,” 
Asiatic STaTION, Via SBATTLE, WASH., 
Manila, P. I., September 25, 1925. 
The Hon. Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of August 24, 1925, I am inclo® 
ing copies of a letter received by the commanding officer U. 8. 8. Black 
Hawk from the Bureau of Navigation, and of my request for discharge, 
dated August 21, 1925, These, I believe, will be self-explanatory. 

I wish to thank you very much for your kind personal interest in 
my request for discharge, and hope that matters will be so expedited 
that I may return home as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERTRAND W. GIBBARD, 
Scaman, First Class, United States Navy. 


U. S&S. 8S. “ Brack Hawk,” 
ASIATIC STATION, VIA SEATTLE, WASH., 
Chefoo, China, August 21, 1925. 
From: Gibbard, Bertrand Wayne, 355—-20-52, seaman first class, U. 8. N. 
To: Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
Via: (1) Commanding officer; (2) commander Destroyer Squadron; 
(3) commander in chief Asiatic Fleet. 
Subject: Special-order discharge request for. 
Reference: (a) Bureau of Navigation letter Nay-640—-BL, dated July 
16, 1925. 
1. In compliance with instructions contained in paragraph 2 of 
reference (a) the bureau is advised as follows: 
2. It is requested that I be granted a special-order discharge, to be- 
come effective at the earliest possible date. 
My reasons for this request are set forth in the affidavits now on 
file in the bureau, paragraph 1 of reference (a). 
BERTRAND WAYNE GIBBARD, 


Just why did not that commander of the Black Hawk send a 
radio to Admiral Shoemaker on August 21, 1925, and tell him 
that Gibbard had executed the application? It was because 
Admiral Shoemaker did not so instruct him. The communica- 
tion he received was a letter. It did not ask for a reply by 
radio. Its tenor showed that the reply was expected to be 
made by letter. 

DEFENSE FOR ADMIRAL SHOEMAKER 


Now, I know that a defense for Admiral Shoemaker will be 
made. I have expected it. For, connected with my discussion 
of this case on December 21, 1925, I then placed in the Recorp 
the correspondence between myself and his Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, which shows absolute, indifferent carelessness, that is 
really a moral crime against this poor woman. And it has been 
hurting his conscience. Amd he knows that he must put up 
some kind of an excuse. But I want to predict now that he 
will not have any. His own records will convict him. 

I know just exactly what is in his file on this case. He has 
one specially prepared. But when he makes it public it will 
show that the correspondence printed by me in the Recorp of 
December 21, 1925, showed a complete history of this case. 
When he prints that record I want you colleagues to take the 
time to examine it and compare it, letter with letter and instru- 
ment with instrument, with the correspondence that I printed 
December 21, 1925, on pages 1298, 1299, and 1300 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD. 
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I want you to remember that Bertrand Gibbard duly exe 
ented the application for discharge, which completed the last 
necessary prerequisite demanded, on Angust 21, 1925. And note 
that Admiral Shoemaker never made any attempt to use 
radio until after I had sent him my urgent letter of September 
25, 1925, demanding that he ect by radio, and then he waited 
six days, until September 30, 1925, before he finally sent a 
radio, and then what did he say: 


If Gibbard submits application for discharge, transfer him to 
receiving ship, San Francisco, via U. S. 8S. Chauwmont to awalt 


Forward application to bureau, etc. 


And that was sent September 30, 1925. And it was sent 
because I demanded it in the following letter I filed there Sep- 
tember 25, 1925: 

Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., Septemt 
Admiral WittiamM R. SHOEMAKER, 
Chief Bureau Navigation, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C 

My Dear ApMIRAL SHORMAKER: Since July I ha been tryls to 
get effected the discharge of Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, s 
class, now on U. 8S. 8S. Black Hawk. 

You will remember that I filed with you urgent proof of 
sity for his discharge, and his mother Is greatly worried | 
not been effected, 


I am advised that there is a transport leaving China for the United 


eca ‘ it DAS 


States in October, and that unless this man is sent home 
transport there will not be another for four months 


on that 


When I heard last this young man was at Chefoo, China. I wil! ask 
you under such emergency to please arrange by radio for this young 
min to be sent back on the transport which leaves in October. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas L. BLANTON. 

And concerning as urgent a letter as this, demanding action 
by radio, on an urgent case that had been pending sinée July 
13, 1925, in his office it took Admiral Shoemaker six days to 
send the radio, for he did not send it until September 30, 1925, 
and then he did not ask that he be informed whether Gibbard 
had executed the application for discharge, but merely re- 
quested that “if he had done so, to transfer him to the Chau 
mont for transfer to San Francisco to await action,’ and to 
send him by mail the application. Still slow routine by mail 
on a life and death urgent case affecting a poor widow and two 
helpless little children ! 

And in the correspondence file which Admiral Shoemaker 
will cause to be put in the Recorp I want you to note care- 
fully the radio message which the commander of the Black 
Hawk sent to the Bureau of Navigation. Where is its date? 
Why is not the date given? Why has Admiral Shoemaker 
concealed from you the date? Why does he not tell you and me 
when it was sent, and when it was received? Is he trying to 
have you believe that it was sent as an original reply to the 
bureau's radio of September 30, 1925? If you wili note its 
eontents carefully you will see that many things transpired 
between September 30 and the sending of the Black Hawk 
radiogram. Here is its substance: 

Relative yours of September, Gibbard transferred receiving 
San Francisco, via U. 8. 8. Chauwmont this date. Application 
charge mailed August 23. Duplicate forwarded this date. 


<} 
ship, 


dis 


If it means what it says, it was not sent until the date that 
Gibbard was transferred to the receiving ship, San Francisco, 
via the U. 8.8. Chaumont, and it means, toe, that the appli- 
eation Gibbard executed August 21, 1925, was held two days 
at Chefoo, China, and was not actually mailed until Anenst 
23. 1925, and that ft had not yet reached Admiral Shoemaker 
sitting on his comfortable swivel chair here in Washington up 
to September 30, 1925, when I finally forced him to send the 
radio. Else why was the Black Hawk stating that a duplicate 
copy was being mailed? If Admiral Shoemaker could send a 
radio on September 30, 1925, and could send another sometime 
later on and have the Black Hawk answer then by radio, why 
could not he have sent a radio on July 13, 1925, when those 
affidavits were filed showing the urgent necessity for this 
boy’s immediate discharge? 

And, Mr. Chairman, I want my colleagues to note that 
after I wrote Admiral Shoemaker on September 25, 1925, 
urging that he effect this discharge by radio, and after he 
waited six days and finally sent the radio on September 30, 
1925, he did not reply to me until October 2, 1925, and then 
he showed that he had not yet received the application for 
discharge which Bertrand Gibbard executed on August 21, 
1925, and which the Bleck Hawk commander mailed August 
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2%, 1925, and he shows in that letter that he did not request 
in his radio of September 30, 1925, that the Black Hawk an- 
swer by radio, and he showed that he had not yet received one 


word from the Black Hawk about it, for read: 
NAVY DsPARTMENT, 
BURBAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. 0., October 2, 1925, 
lion. THomMas IL. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

M Dean CONGRESSMAN BLANTON: Referring to your letter of Sep- 
tember 25, in the interest of Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, seaman, first 
class, United States Navy, records show that on the 10th of July 
this bureau notified the commanding officer of the U. 8. 8. Black 
Hawk, to which Gibbard is attached, that affidavits concerning this 
man’s release on account of dependency were on file, and requested 
thut the bureau be advised whether Gibbard desired to submit appli- 
cation for special-order discharge. To date no reply bas been fe- 
ceived to this communication, 

As you know. the bureau does not authorize discharge of a man on 
account of dependency unless the man himself so requests, and until 
such a request is recelved from Gibbard no action can be taken by this 
bureau looking to his discharge. Ifowever, in view of your interest in 
the case and the length of time Gibbard has been on the Asiatic Sta- 
tion, the bureau has directed by dispatch that if this man so requests 
he be transferred back to the States via first available Government 


transportation to await action on his case, 


Upon receipt of a request from this man for discharge you will be 
nidvised of the bureau's action, 
Very truly yours, J. R. ¥. BLakecy, Acting Chief. 
ADMIRAL SHORMAKER FORCED CONGRESSMAN TO DO HIS WORK 


And the file of correspondence will show that I was forced to 
find out the whereabouts of the Black Hawk, write there to 
Chefoo, China, procure a letter from my constituent, this poor 
widow’s son, Bertrand Gibbard, and have him send me by mail 
a copy of his official form application for discharge, certified 
to by the Black Hawk, which I have already printed herein, 
and send them to Admiral Shoemaker, in order that he could 
finish his formal routine and have one on file, and this, after 
waiting several months, I was able to do, as shown by the 
following: 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D, C., October 25, 1925, 
Admiral Witu1amM R, SHOEMAKER, 
Chief, Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ApMirRAL SHoeMAKER: Further replying to your letter of 
the 24 instant relative to the discharge of Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, I 
am inclosing you herewith papers showing that said Gibbard has now 
filed his application for discharge. 

You have filed with you already affidavits warranting the discharge 
of this man. 

I will appreciate your taking action expediting his discharge at the 
very earliest date possible, 

Very truly yours, THomas L, BLantTon. 

Please return to me the inclosed file, after action is taken, to complete 
my 


office files. 


B, 


ADMIRAL STHIOBMAKBER AGAIN LEAVES OFF A DATE 


And when Admirai Shoemaker prints his file, I want you to 
note carefully that when answering the above letter he leaves 
the date off of his reply. His reply was dated October 30, 1925. 
Why did he leave it off? And I want you to note carefully how 
he still delayed discharging this boy. After I had forced his 
return to San Francisco and had procured from Chefoo, China, 
myself copies of his papers and filed them with Admiral Shoe- 
maker, then, after all these months’ waitfng, he puts off the 
discharge because he says he must wait for a report on an in- 
vestigation of his home conditions, which, he says, he had 
ordered 30 days before that date. How-many more than 30 
days did he expect to take to send a man from Galveston or 
Dallas to Cross Plains, when it would take but a day? Why 
did he not do this in July? Why did he not do it in August? 
Why did he not have it promptly done in September? And 
why did he not have it done in October? Just how long did he 
expect this starving, destitute, sick widow and helpless little 
children to exist on air while he was taking months and months 
te do that which any humane man would have done in a few 
days? For note his letter: 

BuREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 30, 1925, 
Hon. Tuomas L, BLanToN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoNCRESSMAN Bianron: Receipt is acknowledged of your 

letter of October 24, 1925, inclosing correspondence herewith returned, 
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bearing on the desired discharge of Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, seaman 
first class, United States Navy. 

As stated in the bureau's letter to you of October 2, Gibbard’, 
transfer to the United States to await action on his application for 
discharge was directed by dispatch. A reply has been received from 
the U. 8S. S. Black Hawk to the effect that this man was transferred 
on October 3 to the U. 8S. 8. Chaumont for further transfer to the 
receiving ship at San Francisco, to which the Chaumont is now en 
route. Gibbard’s original application for release has also come in. 

The records further show that the bureau, on September 20, issued 
instructions directing that an investigation of the honre conditions of 
the alleged dependents be made. Upon receipt of the report of investi 
gation prompt action will be taken, of which you will be informed. 

Very truly yours, 
J. R. Y. BLaKery, Acting Chief. 


And, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, he was held, and held, 
and held. Why? Why? I ask Admiral Shoemaker. Why? | 
ask any of his defenders. And when he should have discharged 
this poor boy in July, he held him through August and through 
September and through October, until, in November, he says 
the boy committed some offense and now must be tried by 
court-martial. And I want you to note that what he did was 
in November, months after he should have been discharged 
When I round him up about not sending this boy on home to 
his widowed mother, Admiral Shoemaker writes back, on De- 
cember 18, 1925, and for the first time advises me that in 
November this boy was caught with some cocaine. Where 
did he get it? Why did he get it? If somebody on the U. S. S. 
Chaumont did not give it to him, then he got it in China. 
If so, why did he get it there? Was it not because he was held 
there, and held there, and held there, when he should have been 
sent back and discharged, until, thinking about his mother 
and her little children, he became desperate and was ready to 
accept the temptation that could come to any young boy on a 
ship in far-off China? No one but Admiral Shoemaker is re- 
sponsible. He is to blame. He has been guilty of what ought 
to be criminal negligence. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, this poor, helpless, sick, destitute, 
widowed mother, from whom this great big Government has 
unlawfully kept her son for five months, writes me that she is 
ready to die, that her heart is broken, that she has loved 
her Government and let her son serve without a murmur while 
she could toil by working outside for herself and children; 
that her son is a good boy and loves her dearly, and that she 
loves him dearly, but now that her importunities have brought 
him into trouble she would rather die than have this come 
upon him. 

When Admiral Shoemaker prints his file of correspondence 
on this case I want you to note that he will print none of the 
heart-rending letters from this poor widowed mother. He will 
leave them out. I want you to note that he will not be able 
to show in the record the urgent telephonic appeals I have 
from time to time made on his Bureau of Navigation about 
this case in my frantic efforts to get this boy sent home. 


ACTION FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


If President Coolidge has the same regard for widowed 
mothers in this Nation that Abraham Lincoln had, he will take 
prompt steps to force Admiral Shoemaker and the Department 
of Justice to remove the cobwebs which the gross negligence of 
the Bureau of Navigation has caused to be thrown around this 
poor boy, and he will cause him to be sent home immediately. 
And he will cause Admiral Shoembaker and the Department of 
Justice to use the radio and telegraph in doing it. I appeal to 
the President of the United States for justice in this case— 
justice to this helpless widowed mother, justice to her little 


children, and justice to this poor boy, who has been treated 
shamefully. 


MOTHERS MUST KEEP MINOR SONS OUT OF UNITED STATES NAVY 


If we were In war, I would say to mothers: “ Let your sons 
go.” But during peace times, as long as we have these cold- 
blooded officers sitting as chiefs of bureaus, who disregard all 
rights of mothers, whe disregard all rights of their sons, who 
are careless, neglectful, indifferent, inefficient in transacting 
urgent business, I would not do my duty, if I did not here 
and now say to American mothers: “For God's sake, and 
your own, and for the sake of your home, and for the welfare 
of your minor sons, keep them out of the Navy. Do not let 
your minor sons enter there in peace time, for it will be aw- 
fully hard for you to get them out unscathed.” That is my 


message, given under a high sense of duty, to the mothers of 
America. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, 
io proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. In war time I would say that all must 
vo, but in time of peace I say now to the mothers of the 
\nited States: “ Keep your minor boys out of the Navy; do not 
let your minor boys go in the Navy; keep them at home.” 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I had just come 
into the Hall when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Blanton] 
asked for recognition. I had not the remotest idea what he 
was going to say. It so happens, however, that I read in the 
Recorp some weeks ago a statement by the gentleman from 
Texas which indicated that a gross injustice had been done this 
young man to whom he has just referred by the Bureau of 
Navigation. I think every Member of the House is interested 
in seeing that the Navy shall never do injustice to any of its 
enlisted personnel, and I have no desire to pass judgment on 
the question that the gentleman from Texas raises. My perusal 
of the letters passing between the Bureau of Navigation and 
the gentleman from Texas, however, does not lead me to the 
conclusion that he has announced, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert such correspondence in the Recorp that the 
Members of the House may pass on the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unanl- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by insert- 
ing correspondence to which he referred. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—and I don’t intend to object, but I merely want to ask the 
gentleman a question—will the gentleman be kind enough to 
insert the entire correspondence, beginning back in June and 
July on to December? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Indeed, I shall, and I will sub- 
mit it to the gentleman from Texas, in order that he may hand 
me any that may be missing. 

Mr. BLANTON. I appreciate that courtesy. The gentle- 
man is a member of the Naval Affairs Committee, the ranking 
Democratic member, is he not? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No. I am a member of the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations handling appro- 
priations for the Nary. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman has been on that com- 
mittee for some time? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I have. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the Navy expects the gentleman to 
get up and defend it every time it is attacked? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No. The gentleman must be 
courteous to me, because I am courteous to him, and I demand 
courtesy from him. 

Mr. BLANTON. TI am courteous to the gentleman. I think 
he is one of the ablest Members in the House, and for him 
I have great respect and regard; but fs not that the fact? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman is correct in stat- 
ing that I have been on the Naval Affairs Committee and on 
the Subcommiitee of the Committee on Appropriations han- 
dling appropriations for the Navy since I have been a Member 
of Congress. 1 am deeply interested in seeing that the Navy 
does no injustice to anyone. On the other hand, I think it is 
important when serious charges are made against naval officers 
heiding high positions, that the House shall be furnished with 


I ask unanimous consent 


all the facts in order that the Members of the House may 
individually pass judgment upon them. It is not my purpose 


to pass judcment upon them. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman one further ques- 
tion? Does not the gentleman think when proper affidavits 
under the law authorizing’ the discharge of a man from a ship 
are filed, and the necessity of his mother and little children 
require prompt action, that between July and November, that 
the admiral in charge of the Bureau of Navigation could have 
used the radio and have had that man sent back here rather 
than to wait for mail to be sent across to China and from 
China back to the United States, back and forth, so that the 
boy was brought back only after about five months? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Is there objection? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one 
minute longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
mitted to answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. This colloquy is taking place under a 
reservation of objection, and is not under any time. The 
gentleman has the time, unless the regular order is demanded. 


{Applause.] 


This is net under the gentleman's time. 
I ask unanimous consent that he be per- 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I have refrained from under- 
taking to discuss the details of this case because I felt it was 
fairer to the gentleman from Texas and the ainst 
whom he prefers the charges that the data be placed in the 
Recorp so that Members of Congress could individually exam 
ine it and reach their own conclusions, and for that 
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reason 
I have asked permission to put this in, and I will submit it 
to the gentleman from Texas in order that he may supply me 
with any that may be omitted from the list of correspond 
ence passing between them. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. That is perfectly satisfactory 
course, that correspondence will not show my co! 
over the telephone with parties in the Bureau of 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no 
request of the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Under leave to insert 
submit memoranda and letters to which I invite 
tion of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will revd. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


But, of 
versations 
Navigation. 
objection to the 
I herewith 
the atten- 


MEMORANDUM FROM THE CHIEF OF THE BURBAI 
Subject: Case of Bertrand Wayne Gibbard. 
1. The first information that the bureau had of the necessity for the 


discharge of Gibbard was received in a letter from Mr. BLanros, dated 


July 13, 1925, which ineclosed affidavits. This letter was replied to 
under dete of July 16, 1925 On July 16, 1925. a letter was written to 
the commanding officer of Gibbard, U. 8. 8. Black Hawk, stating that 


affidavits were on file and requesting that the bureau be advised whether 
or not Gibbard submitted a request for discharge. 
2. A second letter was Mr. 


received from 


BLANTON, dated Auguet 
24, 1925, which was replied to under date of August 29, 1925 A 
third letter was received, dated September 26, 1925, and was replied 


to under date of October 2, 1925 

8. At the time of the receipt of Mr. BLANTON’s first letter Gibbard 
was attached to the U. 8. 8. Black Hawk, then China. 
The U. 8. 8S. Chaumont sailed from Manila for San Francisco on 
July 12, 1925. The United States Army transport Thomas sailed from 
Manila for San Francisco on July 19, 1925. Even if 
action had been taken in Gibbard’s case, it would 
sible to get him on either of transports. 
from Manila to San Francisco were the 
both on October 5, 1925. Gibbard came to the States on 
mont, even though his request for discharge had not yet been 
ceived in the bureau. This was the first available Government 
portation. He was transferred to the recelving ship at San 
cisco pending action on his request. 
to one Richard L. Hilton, 


at Chefoo, 


immediate 
have 
The next 
and the 


been impos- 


these eailings 


Thomas Chaumnont, 


the Chau- 
re 
trans 
Fyan- 
While there he furnished cocaine 
seaman, second class, United States 
Navy, for purposes of selling. Agents of the Federal narcotic squad 
at San Francisco investigated the case at the request of the com- 
manding officer of the receiving ship at San Fgancisece and arrested 
both Gibbard and Hilton for trafficking 1n narcotics. 

4. Gibbard was ordered tried by general court-martial on Decem- 
ber 19, 1925, by the Secretary of the Navy under two charges 
violation of a lawful regulation; first specification, keeping 
aboard the receiving ship at San Francisco, Calif.; and two, giving 
narcotics to Hilton not for authorized medical purposes. The see 
ond charge is conduct to the prejudice of good order and discipline 
and the specification is, while on board the Chawmont knowingly and 
unlawfully importing into the United States cocaine in quantity about 


one, 


narcotics 


180 grains, Gibbard not being registered under the provisions of 1} 
act of Congress approved December 17, 1924, as amended by the act 
of Congress approved February 24, 1919 (antinarcotic law). 

5. The records of the bureau show that Gibbard was born May 6 
1900. He first enlisted in the Navy on October 28, 1919, and 3 
honorably discharged July 27, 1921. He reenlisted on June 9, 1923, 
and is now serving on the latter enlistment. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED Srates, 
Hocse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., July 13, 1925 
Brreitv OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. C 

GexTteMeN: IT am herewith inclosing you the affidavit of Mrs. 
Beulah Gibbard, of Cross Plains, Tex., certifying that she is a widow 
with two small children to support, and wholly dependent upon her 


son, Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, now serving in the Navy, and request- 
ing his discharge on account of dependency. I am also sending you 
the affidavit of Dr. Randolph Robertson, who Is her family physician, 
who swears that since her son enlisted she bas become afflicted with 
disease and is now dependent upon her son for a support, and asking 
that he be discharged. I am also sending you herewith the affidavit 
of Me. W. J. Cross, who corroborates the other two and who recom- 
mends that her son be immediately discharged, his service now being 
on the U. 8. 8S. Black Hewk, 
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r e tl matte your usual prompt attention and kindly 

ad ol ct n taken 
Very truly yours, Thomas L, BLANTON, 
I ge or Texas, County of Callahan: 

I ing duly sworn, upon oath depose and state: I am 
" eG ted with Mrs. Gibbard, of Cross Plains, Tex., whose 

i Bs ! i ¥ ne Gibbard, is now serving in the United States | 

ivy 1 the I S 8 Black Hawk; that I am a regular practicing 
1! clan a con, and am the family physician of said Mrs 
| h Gil rd, a widow: that since said Bertrand Wayne Gibbard 

! ! ered the Navy Mra. Beulah Gibbard bas become in 
\ ud be f with cystitis, is not now able to work, and she 
.s ls i dependent upon Bertrand Wayne Gibbard for 
) I re recommend to the United States Navy De 
parth t that the said Bertrand Wayne Gibbard be immediately dis 
< t 4 the Navy and nt home 
Ranpoten Roperrson, M. D. 
n to a baci d before me, the undersigned authority, on 
this Oth day ¢ July, A. D. 19 Given under my hand and sea! 
™ G. BE. B. Scorr, 
Notary Public in and for Callahan County. 
rh STATE OF TEXA County of Callahan: 

I, Mrs. Beulah Gibbard, being duly sworn, upon my oath depose 
nnd state That I live In Cross Plains, Callahan County, Tex.; am a 
widow with two small children to support; that since the enlistment 
of my son, Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, in the United States Navy I 
have become incapacitated to make a living for myself and two small 
children; am licted with cystitis, a bladder trouble, and that I am 
wholly dependent upon my son, Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, for sup 
port; that I am without money and property, and have no other 
means of support I therefore earnestly pray that the Government 
discharge my son, Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, from the Navy and send 
him home immediately. Mes. ‘Revian Gishard. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, the undersigned authority, on 
this the 8th day of July, 1925. Given under my hand and seal of 
office. Vincit Hart, 

Notary Public in and for Callahan County, Tea. 
The Sratre or Texas, County of Callahan: 

I, W. J. Cross, being duly sworn, upon my oath depose and state: 
That I have lived in Callahan County, Tex., for years; that I am 
well acquainted with Mrs. Beulah Gibbard, a widow of Cross Plains, 
Tex., who is without money or property, and who, since her son, Mr. 
Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, enlisted in the United States Navy, and tis 
now serving on board the U. 8.8. Black Hawk, has become in very 
bad health, suffers with cystitis, a bladder trouble, is not now able to 
work, and she, with two small sons, are entirely dependent upon her 
son, Mr. Bertrand @Vayne Gibbard, for support. Being personally 
acquainted with the facts, I recommend to the Government and to 
the Navy Department that Mr. Bertrand Wayne Gibbard be tmmedi 
ately discharged from the Navy and sent home. 

W. J. Cross. 

Sworn and subscribed before me, the undersigned authority, on this 
the 9th day of July, A. PD. 1925. Given under my hand and seal of office. 

{Smat.] Gpo. B. Scort, 


Notary Pubdite in and for Callahan County, Ter. 


COPY OF REPLY TO CONGRESSMAN BLANTON’S LETTER OF JULY 13, 1925 


Juuy 17, 1925. 

Hon, 1 
House 

My Ih 


HOMAS L. BLANTON, 
of Representatives, Washington, D. 
CONGRESSMAN BLANTON: 


Cc. 


AR Your letter of July 13, inclosing 


aflidavits {n connection with the desired discharge of Bertrand Wayne 
Gibbard, seaman, first-class, United States Navy, has been received. 
' 


Inasmuch as enlistment is a contract between the Government and 


the man concerned, it is inypracticable to take any action in cases of 


this nd until the enlisted man himself desires release, and so 
signifies by submitting an official application. There is no application 
for discharge from Gibbard on file, and to ascertain whether he desires 
discha the matter is being taken up with the commanding officer of 
the U. S. S. Black Hawk, 

Upon receipt of an official application for discharge from Gibbard, 
the case will be given prompt attention, and you will be informed of 
the action taken. The affidavits forwarded by you are being retained 


on file for consideration in connection with the application, 


Very truly yours, W. R. SHormaxker, 


Chief of Bureau. 
R. Z, JOHNSTON, 
By direction, 


JANUARY 29 


Navy DepartTMent, 
BurReAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, dD. C., July 16, 1925 
From: The Bureau of Navigation. 
To: Commanding officer U. S. 8. Black Hawk. 
Subject: Gibbard, Bertrand Wayne, 2355-20-52, 
U. S. N.; re special-order discharge. 
1. Please inform the above-named man that affidavits showing family 
conditions are on file in the bureau. 
2. When Gibbard 


Seaman first class, 


has been so informed, advise the bureau whethe; 
he bmits application for discharge. 
W. R. SHopMAKnR, 
Chief of Bureau 
Cc. G. Moorp, 
. By direction, 
CONGRESS oF THE UniTrep Srates, 
HiOUSB OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., Auguat 24, 1925 
BurkeAv OF NAVIGATION, 


Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: With reference to your letter of July 17, 1925, your 
file Nav.—640—-BL-—355-20-52, regarding the discharge of my 
stituent, Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, seaman, first class, who is now 
serving on the U. 8. 8S. Black Hawk, I am inclosing you a communica 
tion just received from this boy’s mother, Mrs. Beulah Gibbard, Box 
335, Cross Plains, Tex., which is self-explanatory. 

I will ask you to please have action taken on his case at the earliest 
possible date, kindly writing me fully the present status of the matter, 

Very sincerely yours, 


con 


THomas LL, BLANTON 
COVvY OF REPLY TO CONGRESSMAN BLANTON’S LETTER OF AUGUST 21, 19 
AvuGusT 29, 1925 

Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, , 


Hiouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My D&AR CONGRESSMAN BLANTON: Your letter of August 24 inclos 
ing a communication herewith returned, from the mother of Bertrand 
W. Gibbard, seaman, first class, United States Navy, concerning let 


for 
received. 

The U. S. S. Black Hawk, on board which vessel records show this 
to be serving, is on the Asiatic station, and due to the distance 
involved it takes considerable time for the interchange of mail. Sufll 
clent time not elapsed for action in Gibbard’s since 
mother forwarded affiduvits to you in July, as no action can be taken 
upon an application for discharge from him until it has reached the 
Navy Department. To date no application for discharge has 
received from him, nor has a report on the case been received 
the commanding officer of the Black Hark. 

In order that any possible delay may be avoided, the case is again 
being taken up with Gibbard’s commanding officer, with a request that 
a report on the status of the matter be made, and that Gibbard be 
advised to communicate with his mother without delay and to keep 
her informed of his whereabouts and well-being. 

The bureau has made a notation of your interest in the case and 
will inform you of any action which may be taken with reference to 
Gibbard’s discharge. 

; Very truly yours, 


desire his discharge and her failure to hear from him, has been 


man 


has case his 


been 


Fs 
com 


J. R. Y. Braxeny, Acting. 


(United States naval message. 


Official business) 
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(Do not write in this space) 
“Radio message.” 
ROUTINE 


6330. Reference BuNay letter sixteen July. If Bertrand Waynes 


Gibbard, three five five two naught five two, submits application, trans- 
fer him to receiving ship San Francisco via U. 8S. S. Chaumont to 
await action on special-order discharge. Forward application to bu- 
reau and report action, 1150. 











1926 












Saw Fra sco } 
y DePARTMENT: 
(Radio reply) 
From: U. 8. 8. Black Hack. 
BUNAV (AJ 
1003. Your 6330 1150 September Bertrand Wayne Gibbard three | 
five two zero two transferred receiving ship, San lrancisco, via | 
Chaumont, this date. Application special order discharge mailed | 
twenty-three August. Duplicate forwarded this date. 1148, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 25, 1925. 
Admiral WILLIAM R. SHOEMAKER, 
Chief Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. j 
My pBAR ADMIRAL SHOEMAKER: Since July I have been trying to 
get effected the discharge of Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, seaman first 
lass, now on U. 8S. 8. Black Hawk. 
You will remember that I filed with you urgent preof of the neces- | 
sity for his discharge, and his mother is greatly worried because it | 
has not been effected. 


I am advised that there is a transport leaving China for the | 


United States in October, and that unless this man is sent home on | 
that transport there will not be another for four months. 
When I heard last this young man was at Chiboo, China. I will 
sk you under such emergency to please arrange by radio for this 
young man to be sent back on the transport which leaves in October. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
Octrorpr 2, 1925. | 
Hon. THomMas L. BLANTON, 
Hiouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My DwaAR CONGRESSMAN BLANTON: Referring to your letter of Sep- | 
tember 25 in the interest of Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, seaman first 


class, United States Navy, records show that on the 15th of July this | 
bureau notified the commanding officer of the U. 8S. 8. Black Hawk, to 
which Gibbard is attached, that affidavits concerning this man’s release 
on account of dependency were on file, and requested that the bureau 
whether Gibbard desired to submit 


discharge. To date no reply has been received to this communi- | 


be advised application for special 
‘ er 
“ution, 
\s you know, the bureau does not authorize discharge of a man on 
ount of dependency unless the man himself so requests, and until 
such a request is received from Gibbard no action can be taken by this 


bureau looking to his discharge. However, in view of your interest in 





the case and the length of time Gibbard has been on the Asiatic sta- 
tion, the bureau has directed by dispatch that if this man so requests 


to the States via 


transportation to await action on his case, 


be transferred back first available Government 


Upon receipt of a request from this man for discharge you will be 
advised of the bureau's action, 
Very truly yours, 
J. R. Y¥. BLAKELY, Acting. 
U. S&S. S. “Brack Hawk,” 
ASIATIC STATION, VIA SEATTLE, WASH., 
Manila, P. I., October 2, 1925, 
From: Commanding officer, i 
To: Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. 
Subject: Gibbard, Bertrand Wayne, No. 8552052, Sie, U. 8. N. 
Re: Application for special order discharge of. 
teference: (a) Bu. Nav. It. Nav.—640-BL., of 16 July, 1925. 
(b) Bu. Nav. 1t. Nav.—-640—-BL., of 28 August, 1925. 


Enclosures: (1) Copy of application for special order discharge of | 

Gibbard, Bertrand W., Sealc, submitted 21 August, 1925. 

1. Upon receipt of reference (a) the above-named man immediately 
submitted a request for special-order discharge which was forwarded to 
the bureau on 23 August, 1925. However, in case this application: bas 
not been received, there is being forwarded herewith a certified copy 
of his request. * 

2. Gibbard has been interviewed relative to his communicating with 
his mother, and according to his statement last wrote to his mother 
on or about 10 September, 1925, 


A. 
Ww. 


STATON. 
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YT. 8. 8. * Bua Hawk,” 
ASTaTIC S ¥. Via Si ' WASH 
I Chefoo, China, August 
From: Gibbard, Fertrand Wayne No 552052, seaman first ASS, 
United States Navy 
To: Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, Washington, D. C 
"la (1 Comn ding officer 
(2) Commander destroyer squadron 
(3) Commander in chief, Asiatic Fleet 
Subject: Special-order discharge, request for. 
Reference (a) Bure of N igation lette« Nave BL of J y 16, 
1925 
1. In compliance with instructions contained a | i } f 
reference (a) the bureau is advised as follows 
2. It to we ested that I be g d a spectal-order discharge to 
become effective at the earliest possiMe date 
3. My reasons for this request are set forth In the affidavits now 


on file in the bureau, paragraph 1 of reference (a) 


BERTRAND WAYNE GIPRARD, 
First indorsement) 
U. 8S. S. “ Brack Hawk, 
Chefoo, China, t } 1925, 
From: Commanding officer 
To: The Chief of the Bureau of Navigation 
Via: (1) Commander, destroyer squadron 
(2) Commander in chief United States Asiatic Fleet. 
1. Forwarded 
‘ r. Hereu 
Certified to be a true copy. 
A STs 
Commander, United States Navy, Commanding. 
c« RI or HE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Washington, D, C., October 2), 1925 
Admiral WiLtiam R. SHOEMAKER, 


Chief Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, 


Washington, DD. ¢ 


My Dear 





ADMIRAL SuORMAKER: Further replying to your letter of 
the 2d instant relative to the discharge of Bertrand W ne Gibbard, 
I am inclosing you herewith papers showing that said Gibbard has now 
filed his application for discharg 

You have filed with you already affidavits warranting the disci 
of this man. 

I will appreciate your taking action expediting his disct ee at the 
very earliest date possible. 

Very truly yours, 
TH L. BLAnté 

Please return to me the inclosed file after acti« is taken t 
plete my office files. 

i 
COPY OF LETTER TO CONGRESSMAN BLANTON IN I 
OF OCTORER 24, 
Hon. THomas L, BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN BLANTON: Receipt is acknowledged of y 
letter of October 24, 1925, inclosing correspondence herewith retu | 
bearing on the desired discharge of Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, seaman, 
first class, United States Navy. 

As stated in the bureau's letter to you of October 2, Gibbard’'s trar 
fer to the United States to await action on his application for 
charge was directed by dispatch. \ reply has been received from tbe 
U. 8S. S. Black Hawk to the effect that this man was transferred on ( 
tober 3 to the U. 8S. S. Chaumont for further transfer to the receiving 
ship at San Francisco, to which the Chaumont is now en route Gilt 
bard’s original application for release has also come is 

The records further show that the bureau on September 30 issned 
instructions directing that an investigation of the home conditions of 
the alleged dependents be made. Upon receipt of the report of investi 
gation prompt action will be taken, of which you will be informed 

Very truly yours, 
J. R. ¥. Burawewy, Ac if 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hocse OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1925 


Admiral WiLLIAM R. SHORMAKER, 
Chief Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
am inclosing you two letters just 


Beulah Gibbard, Cross Plain 


My Dear ADMIRAL SHOEMAKER: I 
received from my constituent, Mre 
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relative to her son, Wayne Gibbard, whom I understood was to be dis- 
charged and sent bome to her. I feel sure that you will sympathize 
deep] vith the great trouble in which this good mother is now placed, 
and if there is any way at all whereby she may have her son sent 
home to he I know that you will find it and take prompt action I 
ippreciate anything you may do for her. Please let me hear from 
at ‘ earliest convenience 
Very sincerely yours, 
Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
COPY OF A REPLY TO CONGRESSMAN BLANTON'S L®TTOR OF DECEMBER 12, 
1925 
Decemerr 18, 1925, 
lion. Thomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN BLANTON: The bureau is in receipt of your 
lett of the 12th of December, inclosing the correspondence herewith 
returned: in rther reference to the desired discharge of Bertrand 
Wayne Gibbard, seaman first class, United States Navy 

\s previously stated, this man was ordered transferred from the 
Asiatic station, via the IT S. S. Chaumont, to the receiving ship at 
San Francisco, to await action on bis application for special-order 
discharge Subsequently be committed two offenses, for which his trial 
by general court-martial has been directed. He is charged, first, witb 
conduct to the prejudice to good order and discipline on or about 
November 8, 1925, while serving on board the U. 8. 8S. Chaumont, in 
that he imported into the United States 180 grains of cocaine; and, 


second, for violation of a lawful order issued by the Secretary of the 


Navy while serving on board the receiving ship at San Francisco, 
Calif., on November 138, 1925, he having kept in his possession will- 
fully and without proper authority and not for authorized medical use 


did give te Richard L. Hilton that 


and 


cocaine to dispose of, 


1 substance cocaine one on 
cat 
toward this 


You 


further 
order at 


In view of these serlous charges action looking 


man's discharge by special this time is impracticable. 


may be sure that Gibbard will be given every opportunity at his trial 
to present any evidence in his own behalf, and that he will be shown 
every consideration consistent with the Interest of the service 


The bureau regrets that favorable action on Gibbard’s request for 
early dis not be this but the discl- 
features of the case are disposed of he may again submit his 
which time the bureau will be glad to reopen the case and 


harge can taken at time, when 


plinary 


request, at 


give it further consideration 
Very truly yours, 
J. R. Y. Brakery, Acting. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
liotvse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 23, 1925. 
(Personal) 
Admiral Witt1am R. SHOEMAKER, 
Chief, Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear ADMIRAL SHOEMAKER: I am inclosing from the CoNnGrEs- 
SIONAL RecorD the history of the Bertrand Wayne Gibbard case I 


hope that you will review 
If the 
which it s! 
But 


negligently 


it carefully. 
of Navigation had discharged this 
ould have done, would 


must surely admit that 


Bureau man last August, 
be nothing against him now. 
the carelessly and 
held him through August, September, and October, it alone 
for curred If the Navy had not 
poor, unsophisticated young country boy to China he would 
heard of cocaine. 


ought to 


there 


you when bureau 


is responsible what o thereafter. 
this 
never have 
Now, what 
home immedlately. 
uld be frank if I did not tell that I am not going to 
stund for a further disregard of the rights of this boy's poor mother, 
for him to be now persecuted by a court-martial for something 
the negligence of your bureau is solely responsible for. 


sent 


you do is to order this 


3 boy discharged and 
sent 

I we not you 
and 
that 

If he is held, I Intend to bave this record reprinted, and if it costs 
me $5,000, I intend to send a copy to every American Legion post 
within the United States, and coupled with it, I intend to notify the 
parents in every State that under no circumstances should they 
permit their boys to enlist In the Navy during peace times, for if they 
to die, it would take the Navy nine months to let their 
sons come home to the funeral. 

I don't like the way this case has been handled by the Bureau of 
Navigation, and I am going to get our two Texas Senators to get 
busy on it, and I think that you will hear from us in a very forceful 
way before very much longer. 

Yours very truly, 


were about 


Tuos. L. BLANTON, 
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COPY OF REPLY TO CONGRESSMAN BLANTON’S LETTER OF DECEMBER 2%, 1 
DECEMBER 28, 1925 


JANUARY 2° 


’ 


Hon. Thomas L. BLanton, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Branton: The receipt is acknowledged of your favo 
of December 28, 1925, with inclosure. 

Gibbard was ordered tried by general court-martial on December 19 
1925, by the Secretary of the Navy under two charges—one, violation 
of a lawful regulation, first specification, keeping narcotics aboard the 
receiving ship at San Francisco, Calif.; and two, giving narcotics to 
Hilton not for authorized medical purposes. The second charge is con 
duct to the prejudice of good order and discipline, and the specitica- 
tion is while on board the Chaumont knowingly and unlawfully im 
porting into the United States cocaine, in quantity about 180 grains, 
Gibbard not being registered under the provisions of the act of Cou 
gress approved December 17, 1914, as amended by the act of Congress 
approved February 24, 1919 (antinarcotic law). Gibbard could 
been tried in the Federal courts for this offense. 

Very truly, 


lave 


W. R. SHOorMAKER, 
Chief of Bureau 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section. Mr. Chairman, I do this in order to get information 
from the chairman of the subcommittee. The section under 
consideration involves the payment of salaries to the Bureau 
of Navigation. It has been developed heretofore; in fact, on 
the last Army appropriation bill I offered an amendment limit 
ing appropriation for Army officers to those who were acting 
within the line and scope of their authority strictly as mili 
tary officers under their commissions. I am informed there 
has been growing up from time to time the policy of assign 
ing a great number of naval, Marine Corps, and Army officers 
to civilian positions in the Government that are entirely out- 
side the scope of their commissions and of their military 
duties, and I would like to ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee if his committee made any inquiry as to the number of 
naval officers or Marine Corps officers who at the present time 
are assigned to civilian duty in the Government that is en 
tirely extraneous and outside of the employment and training 
of commissioned officers of the Navy. I do that, Mr. Chair 
man, for the reason that we are all anxious to undertake « 
real program of permanent economy in our expenditures, and 
if the facts disclose that there are a larger number of commis 
sioned naval and Army personnel than is actually necessary 
for the purpose of properly officering the personnel of the Army 
and Navy it seems to me that some steps should be taken to 
cut down the number of new commissions which are being 
issued to these officers; and I would like the chairman of the 
subcommittee, if he has any information on that subject, to 
acquaint the committee with the number of naval and Marin: 
Corps officers who at the present time have been assigned to 
these other dutles with the Government that are entirely ont 
side of the scope and purpose of their training and com 
missions. 

Mr. FRENCH. I beg to say to the gentleman he will find 
on page 182 the data furnished to the committee for the hearing 
indicating the number of officers assigned to activities other 
than naval duties. The total number is 99. That would in- 
clude the officers who are attachés in connection with our for 
eign representation. It includes a limited number assigned 
for special inquiry under the Bureau of the Budget. It in 
cludes a limited number in connection with the Fish Commis 
sion and in connection with the Virgin Islands, where the 
governor, for instance, under the law is a naval officer. In 
fact, from the number of them, 99, and the demand for special 
training that is necessary to fill particular positions to which 
these men are assigned the committee was not impressed with 
the thought that there was an abuse. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I am giad to hear from 
the statement of the chairman of the subcommittee that the 
number is as small as it is. My impression has been that the 
number was many times more than that assigned to these 
duties. The situation with reference to the Army is more im- 
pressive along the line I have suggested than in reference to 
the Navy. I merely offered the amendment, Mr. Chairman, for 
the purpose of securing this information, and I ask leave to 
withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Navan OBSERVATORY 


Mr. BANKHEAD. 


SALARIES, NAVAL OBSERVATORY 
Salaries, Navy Department: For personal services in the District of 
Columbia, in accordance with the classification act of 1928, $85,600. 





CONGRESSIONAL 


1926 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to increase the amount named, in line 14, from $85,600 to 
£85,900. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


21, line 14, strike out “ $85,600" and insert “ $85,900." 


On page - 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the 
chairman of the subcommittee will accept that amendment. 
It only makes an increase of $300, and it is for the purpose of 
adding a mite to the salaries of the watchmen at the Naval 
Observatory, Who have important duties to discharge in the 
way of guarding the equipment and the property which is 
located there. It will surprise Members of the House to know 
that these watehmen are receiving only $85 a month. They are 
very humble people, of course, and without any influence, and 
what is desired is to make this little increase !n the total appro- 
priation so as to carry them up to $90 a month. I am reliably 
told that it is necessary to do this in order to effect that result. 
What astonishes me is that these men do not ask for more, but 
have so modestly limited their request, only expecting, if the 
amendment is adepted, that they will get $90 instead of $85 a 
month. It seems to me that as the item is so very slight that 
should save any controversy about it by the chairman ac- 
cepting the amendment which I have proposed. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry I feel com- 
pelled to oppose the amendment offered by my friend from 
Virginia. I am sorry because of the fact that it is an amend- 
ment that pertains to so small an amount of money as $300 ip 
relation to so large a bill. However, here is the situation: A 
few years ago we provided for the Personnel Classification 
Roard, and the object in providing for that board was to adjust 
the compensation of the employees of the Government. It 
seems to me that when the Classification Board has passed upon 
the proposition of compensation of employees in the different 
departments and in the different bureaus of the Navy Depart- 
ment, we ought not lightly, without hearing, even though it 
involves a very small amount of money, to undertake on the 
floor to disturb the recommendation that comes to us, based 


we 


on such board’s investigation, through the Bureau of the 
Budget. 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt 


my friend for a question? 

Mr. FRENCH. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think the gentleman overlooks 
the fact that after the Classification Board has done its work 
and has graded the employees, then in the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government there are limits within 
which salaries can be granted, and that the amount that is 
suggested, $90 a month, will not exceed the maximum limit 
fixed by the Classification Board. That is true throughout 
the Government; and to adopt this amendment would not in 
any way discredit the action of the Classification Board or 
go counter in any manner to what it has recommended. It 
would only enable the officials at the Naval Observatory to 
do what they would do at this moment, and could do under 


the law and could do under the recommendation of the Classi- | 


fication Board if they had the money. 
Mr. FRENCH. Yes. But it might be that the conditions 
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ever, the head of a department presumed to promote a per- 


son within a grade beyond the limits of the grade, that 
could not be done without the consent of the Classification 
Board. 


Now, in order to protect the Treasury and to prevent the 
iniquities that were attempted early after the classification 
act was passed the Committee on Appropriations provided a 
restriction in respect to the right of the departments to pay 
beyond a certain sum, and they have incorporated in every bill, 
inciuding this one, a provision which prohibits any department 
chief or any subordinate of any department chief from pro- 
moting anybody 


so that the aggregate of the payments to be 
made to all the people within the grade shall be above the 
average. 

Now, what the gentleman from Virginia wants is, by his 
amendment, to promote some man—and his amendment applies 
only to one man; it can not be more than one man, because 
it is only $300 J 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Let me say that a great deal of 


the gentleman's statement was, of course, accurate up to nearly 
the conclusion of his statement. 
Mr. MADDEN. Let finish 


me the statement; then I shall 

be glad to argue that out with the gentleman 
What the gentleman proposes is, notwithstanding the restri: 
tive provision which is carried in every appropriation bill, 
which restriction is carried for the purpose of protecting th 
taxpayers against the iniquities of those who might and 


would promote indefinitely, to set that aside by an amendment. 
If it is set aside as to this bill it will be set aside as to all bills. 
And it is not merely the amount involved in the amendment 
that is at stake, gentlemen. It may run up into millions an- 
nually. On the face of this amendment it looks as if there 
was only $300 involved; but it is not only $300. It is the 
principle that is involved; and I am opposed to the amend- 
ment, because nobody can tell how much will be involved or 
how iniquitous the practice may become if this 
amendment to be adopted. 

It ought not to be adopted, because it does away, without 
consideration, with the thing that is being done to protect the 
Treasury after it has received the most careful and painstaking 
consideration. 


you allow 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, a message in writing from the President 
of the United States was communicated to the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
ognized. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask ‘unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 


from Virginia is ree- 


Mr. Chairman, I know the great 


| weight that is carried by any statement that is made to the 


to which the gentleman points might apply in more or less 


degree to various other bureaus under the Government. As I 
said, I do not think we should bring a proposition of that 


kind to the floor of the House and attempt to do something | 


affecting a few individuals in one bureau when it might have 
a vital relation to many employees in other bureaus, It is a 
matter that ought to be arranged for in a uniform way, be- 
cause of the fact that the policy we followed for years prior 
to the passage of the law creating the Personnel Classification 
Board resulted in tremendous differences in compensation paid 
to employees doing similar work in various bureaus of the 
Government. Surely we do not want to turn back to that 
haphazard way of fixing salaries and compensation by accept- 
ing amendments on the floor of the House pertaining to just 


' sented to the House. 


| class at 


a handful of employees in one bureau without regard to the | 


effect of the precedent and without regard to the effect of such 


amendments on the rights of other employees in other bureaus. | 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think I understand the 


question that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] is | 


trying to get at. Under the classification act the Classification 
Board has the power to create a grade. It has the power to 
create classes in grades, and the head of a department has 
the power to promote anybody in the department from one 
class to another within a grade without respect to what the 
Classification Board may think, always assuming that they 


have the money with which to make the promotion. If, how- | 


House by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 
His statements commonly carry great weight with me. 

I agree with him, of course, as to all he says about the classi- 
fication law and its administration, but I disagree with him as 
to the correctness of the supposed facts which he has pre- 
So far as this case is concerned, without 
any violation of the law or disregard of its proper execution 
in any particular, and without any violation of any principle 
stated in this bill and in other appropriation bills, the amend- 
ment can be adopted and, in my humble judgment, ought to 
be adopted as a matter of simple justice and to prevent an 
iniquity much more obvious than any iniquity which has been 
suggested by my friend. 

These employees who are within a grade and within a 
the Naval Observatory who can receive $90 per 
month without disturbing their status in the grade and with- 
out disturbing their status in the class, provided the money 
is furnished for that purpose, and if the money is furnished 
it will be spent not for one man but only at the rate of $60 
a year for one man and $60 a year for four other men. This 
sum of $300 will take care of five men and advance them from 
$85 to $90 a month. The gentleman has gone on the sup- 
position that I am here for the purpose of protecting one in- 
dividual. Such is not the fact. I am here for the purpose of 
at least speaking a word in behalf of a group of some five 
individuals who are recognized by the officials at the observa- 
tory as entitled to more than they are receiving now and who 
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will get more than they are receiving if this amendment 
is adopted and will get it not in derogation of any law, not 
in violation of any regulation whatever, and not with the 
effect of making a bad precedent, but they will get it because 
thoxe in charge at the observatory believe—and I think every 
Member of this House must believe—that the compensation 
they now receive is inadequate just as the amount they would 
receive if the little increase is made would be entirely inade- 
quate 

Mr 


MADDEN. Does the gentleman know where this money 


would go to? Has the gentleman had arrangements made 
about it? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not think the gentleman 
should put that question to me, but I have information—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I withdraw the question. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That the officials at the Naval 
Observatory find themselves unable to make this increase of 


$5 a month unless we increase the appropriation to the extent 
asked for. That is my information, and as to that there can 
not be any doubt. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF SUPPLIPS 


AND ACCOUNTS 


PAY OF THE NAVY 


For pay and allowances prescribed by law of officers on sea duty and 
other duty, and officers on waiting orders—pay, $26,818,577, rental al- 
lownnce $5,463,082, subsistence allowance, $3,422,573, in all $35,708,982 ; 
officers on the retired list, $4,314,900; for hire of quarters for officers 
serving with troops where there are no public quarters belonging to the 
Government, and where there are 
the Tnited States to accommodate them, and hire of quarters for ofli- 
cers and enlisted men on sea duty at such times as they may be de- 
prived of their quarters on board ship due to repairs or other condi- 

may render them uninhabitable, $1,000; pay of enlisted 

nen on the retired list, $1,465,826; extra pay to men reenlisting after 
discharged, $2,474,100; interest on deposits by men, 

pay of petty landsmen, and apprentice 
including men in the engineer's force and men detatled for duty 


not sufficient quarters possessed by 


tions which 





being | onorably 


$4,500; officers, seamen, sea- 


men 


with the Fish Commission, enlisted men, men in trade schools, pay 
of enlisted men of the Hospital Corps, extra pay to men for diving 
and cash prizes for men for excellence in gunnery, target practice, 


and engineering competitions, $66,186,727; pay of enlisted men under- 
court-martial, $231,000; and as nrany machinists as 
from time to time deem necessary to appoint; and 
under training at training stations and on board 
the pay prescribed by law, $1,512,000; pay and 
allowances of the Nurse Corps, including assistant superintendents, 
directors, and assistant pay, $737,500, rental allowance 
$24,000, subsistence allowance $20,805, in all $782,505; rent of quar- 
the pay Fleet 
Nayal Reservists of the classes defined in sections and 26 of 
the act of February 28, 1925, $6,807,660; reimbursement for losses 
of property under act of October 6, 1917, $5,000; payment of six 
months’ death gratuity, $125,000; in all, $119,613,500, of which sum 
$500,000 shall be available immediately; and the money herein spe- 
appropriated for “ Pay of the Navy” shall be disbursed and 
accounted for in accordance with existing law as “ Pay of the Navy,” 
“and for that purpose shall constitute one fund: Provided, That addi- 
tional commissioned, warranted, appointed, enlisted, and civilian per- 
sonnel of the medical department of the Navy required for the care of 
patients of the United States Veterans’ Bureau in naval hospitals may 
be employed in addition to the numbers appropriated for in this act: 
Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be avail- 
abie for the pay of any midshipmen whose admission subsequent to 
January 13, 1926, would result in exceeding at any time an allowance 
of three midshipmen for each Senator, Representative, and Delegate 
of one midshipnran for Porto Rico, a native of the island, 
appointed on nomination of the governor, and of three midshipmen 
from Porto Rico, appointed on nomination of the Resident Commis- 
sioner; and of two midshipmen for the District of Columbia: Pro- 
further, That nothing herein shall be construed to repeal or 
in any way existing laws relative to the appointment of mid- 
at large from the enlisted personnel of the naval service or 


goin sentence of 
the President may 
apprentice seamen 
training ships, at 
directors 


allowances of 


oo Of 6 
may St s, 24, 


ters for members of Nurse Corps; and 


cifically 


in Congress; 


vided 
modify 
shipmen 


frony the Naval Reserve: And provided further, That in computing 
for any purpose the length of service of any officer of the Navy, of 
the Marine Corps, of the Coast Guard, of the Coast and Geodetic 


Survey, or of the Public Health Service, who was appointed to the 
United States Naval Academy or to the United States Military Acad- 
after March 4, 1913, the time spent at either academy shall not 


be counted, 


Mr. BUTLER. 


emmy 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to reserve a point 


of order for the purpose of making an inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. BUTLER. Line 3, page 30. I want to know what tio 
purpose is in making $500,000 immediately available. The pur- 
pose is not stated in the instrument itself, and I think it is 
always a wise thing to do that, so we may know and under- 
stand what we are doing. It would not take another line and 
would not cost a nickel to explain it in the bill. I would like 
to ask the chairman of the subcommittee what the purpose is 
in making $500,000 immediately available. 

Mr. FRENCH. It was represented to the committee by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation that about September 1 tho 
enlisted personnel was a little below 82,000, and it was feared 
it would fall below 80,000, possibly down to 79,000, unless enlisr- 
ments could begin within the present fiscal year along in Mare} 
or April, and we provide here that $500,000 be immediately 
available so as to enable the department to meet that situation. 
by beginning recruiting a little bit earlier than otherwise would 
be possible. 

Mr. BUTLER. 


JANUARY 22 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. First, I would like to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that this section in the bill, page 30, second line, $119.- 
613,500, is a reduction of $500,000 from the amount requested 
by the Navy Department for pay of the Navy. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. But it is an increase of $2,613,500 over last 
year’s appropriation. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; but the truth of the matter is that this 
bill carries about $600,000 less than last year’s bill, notwith- 
standing the desires of the Budget officer, the President of the 
United States, and the Navy Department experts. 

This bill provides for an enlisted personnel of 82,000 in the 
Navy, which is 4,000 less than the appropriation for the present 
year. The distinguished gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frency}, 
in charge of the bill, tried to explain that by saying that be- 
cause three of our first-line battleships would be out of com- 
mission during the present year it was reasonable to make a 
reduction of 3,000 men, and that this is in line with the figures 
presented by the Director of the Budget and also by the Navy 
Department itself, but let me call your attention to the fact 
that the committee goes even further than that. It disregards 
all expert advice from any source and arbitrarily provides for 
82,000 men, a thousand less than the Navy's closest estimates 
Of course, it is easy to understand why this committee adheres 
to the small Navy principle, because the gentleman in charge of 
the bill, on April 12, 1922, page 5427 of the CoNG@RESSIONAL 
Recorp, said that 67,000 men are enough to run the American 
Navy on a 5-5-3 ratio with England and Japan. I have just 
come from my office, where I read his remarks. He said 67,000 
were ample and adequate for the American Navy. 

Mr. MADDEN. I said that, too. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, but the gentleman is not a great naval 
expert like my friend from Idaho, [Laughter and applause.} 
And the other gentleman [Mr. TaBer] on my distinguished 
friend's left, and a leading member of this little Navy com- 
mittee, said here the other day that he came here three years 
ago and, of course, was no rubber stamp for the Navy Depart- 
ment. He has been on the subcommittee three years. He, too, 
is a great naval tactician. 

Mr. MADDEN. I say that now. I say there are 18,000 men 
in the Navy not assigned to any duty except to wear the uni- 
form and sign the pay roll. 

Mr. BRITTEN. When the gentleman says that he is talk- 
ing through his hat. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not got my hat on. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. It would not make any difference so far as 
his knowledge of naval tactics and personnel requirements are 
concerned. The gentleman and I are accustomed to twitting 
each other, and we will not leave any scars over this bill. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. 
ing this bill? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; not at all. 
fight for each other. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Just a little levity. 

Mr. BRITTEN. There is nothing military about this argu- 
ment. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. And no fight at all. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not a bit. 

Mr. SNELL. Like BLANTON and Ret. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; just like BLanton and Rem. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. 


Is this a Chicago fight in consider- 


Martin and I would rather 


We agree in advance not to fight. 








1926 


Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. That reminds me, if the gentleman 
l permit me to talk out of order for a moment 
Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman always talks out of order. 


iughter.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Now, if the gentleman keeps on in that man- 
ner I am going to tell the House how he has voted on some 
Navy bills in the past. 


Mr. MADDEN. I would be delighted if the gentleman would 
o that. 
Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, I doubt that. * Your desire to reduce 


» Navy to 67,000 does not look very good in the light of what 
is happened. Your loyalty to your committee has promoted 
ne funny votes, 


Mr. MADDEN. I think the country is proud of them. 
Mr. BRITTEN. You just think the country is, and so does 
my erroneous friend from Idaho. I am beginning to believe 


that your Committee on Appropriations is made up of small 


Navy men, and you seek any excuse possible ‘to reduce appro- | 


What is the use of beating around the bush about it? 
MADDEN. We are very small men, anyway, regardless 
of the Navy, but we match up with the rest of the small men 
in the House. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, in justice to the Navy and 


riat ions. 
My 


: . . ! 
to those Members of the House who are interested in keeping | 


he Navy up to the highest standard of efficiency commensu- 


te with proper consideration for economy in peace time, it is | 
in reporting the appropriations for the | 


ut fair to say that 

scal year 1927 the Committee on Appropriations has cut the 
estimates of the Bureau of the Budget $3,680,423, and inci- 

ntally bas allowed $443,191 less than the appropriations 

vailable for the Navy for the fiscal year 1926. 

There are certain major reductions proposed which strike 
at the very heart of the Navy. They are the contemplated re- 
duction in enlisted personnel, the reduction in fuel, the cut 
made in appropriations requested for making certain repairs 
and alterations urgently necessary for the fleet, and the aban- 
doument of the Lakehurst lighter-than-air station. 

The proposed cut in personnel will effect the greatest harm. 
The Navy Department's original proposal to the Budget was 
for 87,000 men for the fiscal year 1927. This later was changed 
hy the department to 86,000 men because of delays in the com- 
missioning of new ships. The Budget estimates provided for 
an average of 83,000. The Committee on Appropriations has 
arbitrarily decreed that 82,000 enlisted men will meet the re- 
quirements of the Navy for the coming fiscal year. 

The committee’s judgment is based on its proposal, among 
other things, to place in reserve some of the Navy’s combatant 
ships and its members refer to this practice in Great Britain 
as an example. The number of combatant ships maintained by 
the United States and the British Empire in active commis- 
sion are practically the same, with Great Britain in addition 
maintaining many more vessels with numbers of men on board 
below the full complement requirement. The committee errs 
in stating “that Great Britain has but 13 of her 18 capital 
ships in full commission.” In this statement the committee 
apparently overlooks the four battle cruisers of the British 
Navy, which are capital ships. On October 1, 1925, Great 
Britain had a total of 22 capital ships, including 4 battle 
cruisers; 15 of these capital ships were in full commission, 
and of her 18 battleships 13 were in commission, 4 were in 
reserve, and 1 was out of commission for complete overhaul. 
Of the 4 battle cruisers, which go to make up the total of 22 
capital ships, there were 2 in full commission, 1 in commission 
with special complement, and 1 out of commission for com- 
plete overhaul. The British keep their vessels which are not 
in active commission in a better state of preservation than 
does the United States, because they have a small comple- 
ment of enlisted men on their vessels in reserve, while our 
practice is to have no vessels in reserve. Our vessels are put 


entirely out of commission, with no men on board. The Brit- | 


ish can keep a few men on board because of their 95,000 men, 
as compared to our strength of less than 85,000 and with 
money to pay but 82,000. 

Mr. Chairman, in comparing the number of ships active and 
in reserve of Great Britain and the United States, the person- 
nel strength necessary to man these ships, whether active or 
in reserve, must be taken into account. The personnel strength 
of the British Navy as of October 1, 1925, totaled 95,922 men; 


that of the United States Navy 81,702. The British Empire, | 


on the same date, maintained a naval reserve of 10,425 officers 
and 64,742 men, as compared with 5,037 officers and 25,030 
men in the United States Naval Reserve. 

The Navy Department believes that trained personnel is 
vitally necessary, and that the Navy can not fulfill its re- 


sponsibilities to the country if it is not given opportunity to | 


train sufficient personnel to meet an emergency. In cutting 
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| personnel below the Budget estimates, 
| quite restrictive, the 
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which are In themselves 


committe apparently takes little coe 
nizance of the extraordinary turnover in enlisted personnel 
which the Navy must meet in 1927, during which year approxi 
mately 25,000 new men will be recruited and trained Nor 
does it take note of the Navy Department's plan to allocate 
a total personnel of 8.543 to aviation duties in 1927, as com 
pared with 4,968 in aviation in the current fiscal vear The 
present bill would certainly cut personnel, in any event, below 
a 5-5-8 standard, as compared with tl British or the Japa- 
nese Navies 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from TN 
nois has expired 
Mr. BRITTEN I had allotted to me in general debate 20 
minutes by my good friend from Idaho and I did not use it. 
Mr. FRENCH. I beg the gentleman's pardon, he used his 


20 minutes in my time. [Laughter.] 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed 

Mr. MADDEN Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object. 
and I will not object, if the gentleman will agree to talk about 
the bill——— 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would like to teil iu one litth tery 
about this fight question brought up by my friend from Florida 

Mr. MADDEN. I will not obiect 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN You know years ago our distinguished 
Senator, James Hamilton Lewis, “J. Ham,” as we ealled him. 
was in the Senate and was having a very heated argument 
with Senator Lodge, and Lodge said a lot of unkind things 


about our handsome, dapper Senator from L[linois. 
to his yellow spats 


He referred 


Mr. MADDEN. Be careful, he lives in your district 

Mr. BRITTEN. I know he does, I will repeat the colk quy 
as closely as possible. [Laughter.] He referred to his yellow 
spats and his pink shirt and his little red handkerchief tucked 
away in his cuff et cetera, and he was unusually unkind 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman has talked long enough. 
He was talking when I came in. 

Then the distinguished Senator from Wlinois took the floor 
and said that this matter was serious and that probably he 
and the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts would meet 
on the field of battle, but in that wonderful language of Sena 


tor Lewis, he said, “ But when we do meet with the foils. my 
sword will be tipped with a . 

That was very much the 
each other yesterday. 

Mr. MADDEN. I notice they 
the next day. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 


rose,’ 


way BLANTON and Re fought 


would not speak to each other 


Well, 


Members of Congress do not usnally 
fight with their fists. They fight otherwise, and that is the 
best way for them to do it too 

Now, let me suggest, gentlemen, in all serionusne this bill 
as presented to the House is a small Navy man's bill. It is a 
bill promoted by small Navy men. The gentleman having the 


bill in charge four years ago on the floor of the House said 
that 67,000 men were enough to run the American Navy, and 
he was supported by the very distinguished and very 

leader of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. MAppren }, 


wre 


at 


who 


now says that 19,000 men of the Navy do nothing but wear 
uniforms. By that he means they are doing land duty some 
place. The truth of the. matter is that we have to keep many 


more seamen or boys in training on land than Great Britain 
does, because we have an annual turnover of 22 per cent every 
year. Twenty-two per cent of 86,000 men means a turnover 
of about 20,000 every year. Our laws provide for a four-year 
enlistment period. 


Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 


| Mr. BRITTEN. In one minute. We have a 4-year enlist- 
ment and Great Britain has a 12-year enlistment, so that 


Great Britain’s turnover is much less than ours. We have to 
have many more men on shore than they do, and it is assumed 
by experts that Great Britain's men are always fully trained 
to the extent of 91 to 95 per cent, while our men are trained 
to the extent of probably 75 per cent. 
} Mr. KNUTSON. Do you mean trained or manned? 
Mr. BRITTEN. Trained; I am talking about the 
personnel. 
Mr. BERGER. 
| those that desert? [Laughter. | 
|} Mr. BRITTEN. No; we have a lot of fellows in the Navy 
who do not come from Wisconsin. 
Mr. BERGER. No Wisconsin men ever desert; they stand 
by their guns. 


enlisted 


What do you mean by annual turnover 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Then they are in that 75 per cent I was just 
talking about 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Certainly. 

Mr SERGER. About 10 per cent of the Navy deserts, 
according to the statistics over the country at large. How 
many of them are in the gentleman's district? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The number is so small that you would 
lave to go into the metric system in order to determine it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BERGER. I am in favor of the metric system. 
{| Laughter. ] 

Mr. BRITTEN. The best experts in the Navy told the 
Committee on Appropriations that on October 1, 1925, there 
were in the British navy 95,922 men, and in our Navy 
81,702. The number of course fluctuates, depending on the 


number going in and out of the service. It varies anywhere 
between 79,000 and 83,000 or 84,000 or &5,000. 


Mr. Chairman, another reduction which is of great concern 
to the Navy Department is that which prohibits the execu- 
tion of certain repairs and alterations vitally necessary for 
the efficiency of the fleet. The committee snggests that the 
Navy has not shown a disposition to economize of its own 
volition, but later realized that retrenchment in the Navy 
has worked to the detriment of the fleet when it states that— 
there is no question but that the general policy of retren hment has 
caused an accumulation of repair work In the navy yards, some of a 
character which should not longer be deferred, 


Mr. Chairman, I am certain that the Navy Department has 
been in thorough accord with the principles of economy, has 
constantly practiced it, and has been commended for its efforts 
by the Director of the Budget. In some particulars the Navy 
Department has been forced to practice economies which were 
far ond their proper limits. One of these particulars is 
the reduction of funds beyond a rock-bottom basis in the matter 
necessary repairs and alterations to the fleet. This is 
false economy, and the further reductions now proposed will 


' 
bers 


of 


place the fleet in a serious predicament. 
The appropriation bill as here reported carries $18,730,000 
for the appropriation “ Engineering, 1927,” as against $19,- 


5oo,000 requested by the Budget. 
very For the first time in its history the Bureau of 
Engiuecering is now in the impossible position of having to 
refuse urgent repairs to the machinery of vessels because of 
lack of funds. It has been necessary during the past month 
for the bureau to divert $300,000 which has been allocated for 
the replacement of obsolete radio equipment on ships and shore 
stations to meet unexpected demands for repairs to propelling 
machiner) 


The Navy is now facing a condition with respect to repair 


This reduction of $770,000 is 


serious, 


costs Which must be recognized. This condition is that each 
year the aver’ ge age of ships in commission is one year greater 
than the year before. Before the limitation of naval arma- 


ment, when the Navy had a shipbuiiding program, the average 
age of ships in commission did not change materially because 
each year new ships were commissioned and old ships placed 
out of commission, In recent years, due to limited appro- 
priations since July 1, 1922, there has been an accumulation of 
uncompleted repair work; that is, of repairs that have been 
authorized but which, due to lack of funds, have not been 
accomplished. It is true that this diverted work consists of 
items which are of less importance than those which are being 
accomplished, However, the fact that this diverted-work load 
is increasing despite increased expenditures for repairs is an 
indication that the rate of increase of our appropriation for 
repairs in recent years has not been adequate. 

Mr. Chairman, if the United States could be guaranteed a 
continued state of peace, there would be no serious danger in 
maintaining a heavy diverted-work load. Should, however, an 
emergency arise suddenly, it would be necessary te jam our 
navy yards for the accomplishment of this work at a time 
when space at the yard would be required for work on ves- 
sels other than those of the regular Navy. A run-down Navy 
is no one's pride. 

The appropriation, “ Engineering, 1927,” as presented by the 
Budget, includes $509,105 for alterations and improvements. 
This is only about 27 per cent of the total amount that was 
desired by the Navy Department as really necessary. It in- 
eludes important items in radio, fire control, and submarine 
machinery, the necessity for which is apparent. With the 
reduction of $770,000 in appropriations recommended by the 
committee, all of these improvements must be sacrificed, and 
the remaining $270,000 must be subtracted from the funds for 
repairing propelling machinery, 


o 
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Mr. Chairman, the fleet is suffering from this condition, In 
addition to lack of funds for repairs, the Navy Department is 
unable to place modern eqvipment on board the fleet's com 
batant ships. Our research laboratories have developed scien- 
tific improvements to ships and aircrafts; we have obtained 
new inventions; we have made progressive tests to improve 
naval instruments; but we have not the money to install and 
make use of them. This is shameful. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Hlinois 
has again expired. 
Mr. FRENCH. 

have more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has the gentleman any statement showing 
the potential strength of the country in naval man power? [| 
should be greater than Great Britain. 

Mr. BRITTEN. There are so many elements entering into 
the potential man power and the potential strength of the Navy 
that it is hard to determine. Great Britain has 14,000 men 
more than we have, and she has a reserve three times larger 
than ours, because she is stronger on the seas than we are. | 
think the figures should be reversed; I think we should have 
95,000 men in the service to-day and Great Britain 85,000, be 
cause of the mobility of her reserve force. She can call on 
them instantly and get them practically overnight. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES. I ask the gentleman for information. Doves 
the gentleman know what the percentage of reenlistments are? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not know what the percentage of 
reenlistments are. 

Mr. FRENCH. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 


I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 


About 60 per cent. 

Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I yield to the gentieman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 1 want to ask the gentleman this question: 
Is there any provision made whereby our men in the Navy, if 
they become incapacitated after having served a number of 
years—is there any way in which they can be taken care of? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; after serving a number of years they 
get retirement pay, but they have to serve some 20 years. 

Mr. McKEKOWN. Suppose after a service of seven or eight 
years a man contracts tuberculosis, is there any way of taking 
care of him but to discharge him? 

Mr. BRITTEN. He could go to a naval hospital. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does he get anything except 
service? 

Mr. BRITTEN. That depends on his length of service; some- 
times they get pretty good pay. Now, I would like to call to 
the attention of the House the fact that in about a year from 
now, next winter, two great airplane carriers will be launched 
and commissioned. Appropriation. Committee members have 
repeatedly said to this House that it will take 2,300 men to man 
these two ships. The clerk of the committee also on the floor 
says it will take 2,300 men. The fact is, gentlemen, it will take 
3,236 men—2,646 to man each ship and about 450 to go along as 
aviation personnel. They all come out of this pay of the Navy 
section of the bill. As I say, they repeatedly told you that it 
would require but 2,300 men to man these ships. 

If they will ask the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, he 
will tell them that it will take 3,236 men. I will not say that 
these gentlemen try to becloud the issne; they are as fair and 
honorable men as can be found in this House—100 per cent. 
3ut I presume we all try to show our own bills up to their best 
advantage. In doing so they have failed to call attention to 
this particular thing that will need 900 more men. I firmly 
believe that the Senate will amend this bill and give the Navy 
$500,000 more for pay of the Navy, as there is another 
section where I think $300,000 can be saved. In all fairness 
to the Navy, in all fairness to our best expert advisers, who 
are backed up by the President and the Director of the Budget, 
who the Lord knows has the sharpest pencil in this ‘town, who 
have come before your committee for proper national defense 
and have asked you to appropriate for 83,000 men, 3,000 less 
than we have during the present fiscal year, I think Congress 
ought to give a reasonable ear to their appeal. 

Another major reduction recommended by the committee is 
that the lighter-than-air station at Lakehurst be closed. The 
approved Budget estimates for maintaining Lakehurst were 

775,000. The reduction of $647,000 recommended in the Dill 


hospital 


leaves $128,000 to maintain Lakehurst as a closed station. 
On this basis it will be necessary to close all activities at 
Lakehurst, disbanding the trained personnel there, which is 
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practically the only nucleus of lighter-than-air personnel in the ' 


United States. The airship Los Angeles, after six months of 
limited preservation as these reduced funds will permit, 
ill require considerable overhaul before it can be again placed 
in service condition. The helium repurification plant, the only 
one of its kind in the world, will be closed. The steps neces- 
ry for the preservation of the buildings there will meet a 
check. 

Mr. Chairman, the Navy is charged by law with the develop- 
ment of rigid airships. It has made much progress in determin- 
ing the feasibility of airships both as military and commercial 
units. 

It will be faced with the necessity of abandoning this work. 
The $800,000 recommended by the committee for experimental! 


at 
mull 


evere 


work by the Navy with un all-metal airship being built by the | 


Aircraft Development Corporation will not aid in the develop- 
ment of airships for military purposes, as it is the opinion of 
uaak 
lightervhan-air ships that such a ship is too small to be of 
uuy real military value to the fleet. 

The Navy Department bas recommended the building of a 
large, rigid airship, such as is now being considered by the 
Iiouse Naval Affairs Committee, in order to continue experi- 
ments With it for determining the value or lack of military 
value of such a craft, provided, however, an uppropriation can 
be secured for it without decreasing an equivalent appropria- 
tion from any other naval needs. 

There is another recommendation made by the Appropria- 

tions Committee, which will make it necessary, if such a 
recommendation is approved by Congress, for the Navy De- 
partment to materially modify its operating plan for 1927 
‘he committee’s reduction of $1,750,000 in the estimate for the 
appropriation “ Fuel and transportation” will result in the 
ubandonment of the contemplated eruise of the Pacific Fleet 
tu east-coast ports in 1927, which is designed to carry out 
maneuvers of the whole fleet in Atlantic waters. 
The reductions made in this bill are dangerous and false 
vnomy as well as extremely questionable when the mainte 
nance of a 5-5-3 Navy is taken into consideration. The Bureau 
of the Budget naval estimates, although restricted to a rock- 
bottom basis, would still have permitted some improvement in 
the condition of the fleet. The further slash made by the 
Appropriations Committee strikes hard at the efficiency of the 
fleet. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


i 


The time of the gentleman from Lilinois 


has again expired 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recog- 
nized, 

Mr. BRITTEN. But, Mr. Chairman, I would like three or 


four minutes more. 


Mr. MADDEN. I requested to be recognized because I have 
some hearings coming on. 


Mr. BRITTEN. I will yield to the gentleman and let him 
have five minutes now. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I will wait. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would much rather have the gentleman 
go out now: [Laughter.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois requests that 
may proceed for three minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr, Frenon] 

rather stretched our personnel by trying to add in some 2,100 
marines who he says are taking the places of the enlisted 
personnel aboard ship. 

Mr. AYRES. Two thousand six hundred men. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I did not have the figures before me. I 
speak only from recollection of what the gentleman said the 
other day on the floor. The fact of the matter is that Great 
Britain has in her quota of 108,000 men 5,762 Royal Marines 
afloat, and they are marines in every sense of the word. 
They are seamen, the same as our men are. They are not 
soldiers like our marines are. 
are always on shore. They are soldiers; they are not seamen. 
The British marine is a seaman, and if you are going to in- 
elude marines for our service for purposes of debate on the 
floor of the House, let us include the 5,762 marines in the 
sritish Navy. This committee, in order to show that it is 
f0ing along the lines of not economy, but nearer along the 
lines of pacifism, have reduced the fuel appropriation for the 
Navy by $1,750,000, and they try to cover up that deduction 
by saying that they can buy ofl cheaper on the Pacific coast 
than on the Atlantic coast. Do they not realize that the Navy 
Department, with its excellent purchasing power takes cogni- 
vance of the best prices that they can get in the United States, 
and they do not have their eyes merely upon the Atlantic, 
but they see also the Pacific coast with the oil wells there as 


he 
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well as these gentlemen do, and if you are going to retard 


ships from maneuvers, if you are going to handicap ships 
they can not go out to sea for target practice and pro 
maneuvers, with a great radius of action, if you are going to 
have them tied up at the docks, you might as well put them 
out of commission, because we will then be simply that much 
cold steel with that many more men ashore, and the chai 
man of the Committee on Appropriations then can rightfully 
complain, because most of our men will be ashore Let our 
ships go to sea, and the only way you can do that is to have 
proper appropriations for fuel You would not a racehorse 
in his stall before the race for fear he would go out and wear 
his shoes off on the track. You would keep him going, keep 
him exercising, and that is what these ships are for. ‘They 
| Ought to be at sea more than they are 

Mr. Chairman, referring to the charge made | Mr. Kvat 


Ninety per cent of our marines | 


|} on page 2518 of the Recorp of January 21, as folle 
Navy General Board and of naval officers experienced in | 


I make the charee 


The United States Navy is belt sed large! f 
not primarily to protect the forelen investment f o1 et finan 
ciers, this relative handful of citizens. 


There are eight American gunboats in Chinese waters manned 
by approximately 420 men 


These gunboats release larger vessels for other duties, thereby 
reducing expenditures for personnel. 

Their mission is to protect American lives and property, pro 
mote American interests, and cultivate friendly relations with 
the Chinese. 

The importance of this duty is not generally understood nor 
its far-reaching effects. It is a generally accepted fact that 


except for the presence of gunboats in Chinese waters foreign 
business would cease. There is no difference of opinion. among 
foreigners as to that. This means that our $200,000,000 worth 
of exports and imports would cease, except for ow 


gunboats 
protecting and promoting American 


interests. 


Since 


imports 
from America are finished material, while exports are chiefly 
raw material, about $100,000,000 goes to American labor. 


Profits to manufacturers are also a large factor 

The protection afforded Americans along the coast and rivers 
is not to be regarded lightly. Our represenied 
in various walks in life—business and professional men, as well 
as missionaries, though the latter are in a large majority 

Mr. Chairman, another item in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recoxp 
of January 19, 1926, statements by the chairmun of the sul- 
committee of the House Appropriations Committee cove: 
ties of British and American gunboats on the Asiati 
which seem to require elucidation (p. 2378) : 


nationals ure 


activi- 
Station, 
(a) We are maintaining a few gunboats over in Asiatic waters, and 
I think the total is something Iike 9, as agalust 51 
maintained by Great Britain, 


of a similar type 
In December, 1925, Great Britain 
river gunboats in Chinese waters. 


had 15—and not 51 


Their total enlisted strength 
was about 240 men. Additional men necessary to man those 
boats are Chinese employed by the month. At the same time, 


there were eight American gunboats suitable for river service 
on the same station. Two are 


river cunboats, two converted 
mine sweepers, four are ex-Spanish gunboats, and one Is a 
converted yacht. The crews of these eight vessels number 
about 420 enlisted men, with only a few Chinese boatmen and 


pilots. That is to say, we have about 180 more enlisted men 
on our eight gunboats than have the British on their 15, while 
the contrary view is expressed by Mr. Frencn, 

It is well that such is the case because we have a sufficient 
number of men to place armed guards on American vessel 
operating above Ichang, while the British have not. The re- 
sult is that American vessels are more attractive to shippers 
and travelers and operate to capacity when the vessels of the 
other nations do not. 


(b) Another factor that you must 
mating ships’ complements of men 


take Into « 
for essential 


onsideration in eati- 


ships is an examina 


tion of men of the two nations with respect to the services on types 
of ships. For instance, Great Britain maintains patrol boats and 
gunboats in far greater number than does the United States. Are 
they of any particular importance, will the gentleman say, from 


naval-military standpoint? 


The Chairman intimates that the duties performed by these 
men are not comparable to those performed on other vessels, to 
the detriment of the gunboats. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. CLairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois. First I want to refer 
to one of the last things the gentleman said, and that is that 
we cut the fuel supply and thereby placed our Navy at the 
disadvantage with that of Great Britain. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, I did not say that at all. I said 
nothing about the British Navy in connection with fuel. 

Mr. MADDEN. Our Navy is provided with fuel to give 
them 30 per cent greater cruising radius than the British 
Navy fuel supply will do for them, and that is a statement 
ot fs based on information from headquarters. 

Mr. BRITTEN Mr. Chuirman, will the gentleman yield? 

My MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN The British Navy does not require the 
great radius of action that we do, because their prospective 
enemies are within a half hour's run of Great Britain. 

Mr. MADDEN Qur people suy the only reason they want 
a cruising radius is because they want to give the men prac- 
tice It is as essential for the British to have a cruising 
radius for practice it is for us, so it does not make any 
difference whether you have the enemy within 30 minutes 
or 50 Inontiu 

Mr. BRITTI But when the British go out for maneuvers 
they steam out for 30 minutes or an hour, and when we go 
out for maneuvers we go down to Guantanamo, a two days’ 
run 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes: we go down on a summer picnic. 

Mr. BRITTEN That simply sbows the gentleman's atti- 
tude First the gentleman says that the men of the Navy | 
are hore and now he says that they go off on a summer 
pieni That is the small Navy idea. 

Mr. MADDEN I do not yield to the gentleman for state- 
ments that have no relation to the facts 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
mun yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. In a minute So that if we were to arrange 
our fuel bill for the Navy in accordance with the same cruis- 
ing radius as the English Navy we would cut 30 per cent off 
the fuel bill; but we have no desire to restrict the rights of | 
the Navy to crulse as much as it cares to cruise. Therefore | 
we have made a very large appropriation for fuel for the 
Navy If we wanted to do the thing that would be the | 
economical thing to do, without respect to whether it would 
hamper the Navy or not, we would have made this fuel bill 


$10,000,000 instead of $13,000,000; but I do not want the com- 


mittee here to allow my colleague to persuade them that we 
are proposing a step that will impair the efficiency of the 
Navy, because we are not. 

We are as anxious that we shall have the best Navy in the 


world as anybody can be. The statement of my colleague to 
the effect that we are small Navy men, of course, is far afield 
from the fact. There is not a man in the United States who is 
more anxious that we should have adequate defense than I am, 
but I do not want to be foolish about it, and I do not want to 
appropriate $10 to do a dollar's worth of work. If $1 will 
do with work, why appropriate 5107 We have a constituency 
consisting of 110,000,000 people, it is not merely the naval 
officers. We represent, not merely the line of the Navy, but we 
represent America and the American people. We represent 
the people who pay the bills and who in many respects fight 
the battles. The boys on the farms, in the mines, in the fields, 
in the factories, on the railroads are the people who finally 
have to bear the brunt of battle when the time comes to fight. 
These men who are in the Navy are patriotic, they are wise, 
they are able, but [ can not refrain from telling the truth— 
they are extravagant, they are wasteful in many respects, 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Before the gentleman gets away 
from the question of fuel and before he answers the question, 


I want to state that it is not a question of little Navy men or 
of big Navy men, but merely of whether we have a treaty 


Navy. We all desire that. 
The Budget recommended $14,750,000, 
Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And the gentleman's committee 


reduces it down to $18,000,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is it not a fact in that item of 
appropriation for fuel there are certain charges in addition to 
fuel used for cruising and that amounts, according to the 
committee statement, to $10,275,000? For instance, upkeep of 
the Aslatie Fleet, transportation of naval transports, and so 
forth—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I would rather the gentleman would make 
his speech in his own time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have five minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 


{After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none, 
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Mr. MADDEN. I would like to finish what I have to say 
before yielding. Now, it is a simple matter of addition and 


subtraction about this strength in the Navy. We provide the 
present fiscal year 86,000 men. We said we wanted the men 
to be properly distributed among the different pay grades; that 
is what we said, even if it amounted to a deficiency appropria- 
tion. We said that. That, of course, is not consistent with 
the statement my colleague made to the effect we are not for 
any Navy. We are for a Navy that means something, but at 
the same time we are for the people who are not in the Navy, 

We are not wedded to the Navy as the sole agency of the 
Government. We are wedded to the Navy as one of the instru- 
mentalities of the Government, but we are also wedded to al! 
the other instrumentalities of the Government and we go 
away back to the people who are not holding an official place. 
We are wedded to them, and we are here trying to protect 
their rights. We are not advocating any Government activity. 
We are not promoting anybody’s game. We are here to speak 
for the American people without respect to whether they are 
in the Navy or out of the Navy. We are here to do justice 
to the United States as such, and that means all the people. 
We have no clients. We have no ax to grind except the 
Government’s ax and the people’s ax. We have no favor 
to ask from anybody anywhere. We do not allow any influence 
anywhere to shape our course. We deal with facts and facts 
alone. There is no combination of men anywhere in America 
strong enough, political or otherwise, so far, at least, to shape 
the recommendations of the Committee on Appropriations. 
‘That course is shaped by the facts and the facts alone. Any- 
body who has the facts when they come before the committee 
will win the case. We are the servants of the House, and I 
take it for granted that the House is the servant of the people. 
You speak through us by giving us authority to do research 
work for you. We present the results of that inquiry to you 
after an honest effort to get the facts, and when we reach con- 
clusions we reach them on a basis of facts which have been 
presented to us. We have no preconceived notion about any- 
thing. I do not mean by that we have no opinions. We have 
opinions, and we have the courage to express them; but we 
do not care whether it meets with the approval of the Navy 
or the approval of any other section of the Government agencies 
who are asking money out of the Treasury of the United States. 
Of course, it is much pleasanter if we can have the approval of 
everybody, but if we are popular enough to have everybody's ap- 
proval, we are unworthy of the confidence you place in us when 
you charge us with the responsibility of making these researches 
for you. We do go into the facts. We not only go into the 
facts at home, but go into the facts abroad, and we never make 


| a recommendation to you for the Navy or any other agency of 


the Government that has to do with international problems 
without knowing what is being done by the countries of the 
world in respect to the same problems we are presenting to 


you. Now, you say, how do you get it? We can not tell you; 
it is confidential. If we told it once, we would never get it 


again. So we have confidential information which leads us 
to conclude that what we are proposing here is adequate to the 


needs of the Navy, and that it is up to the standards of any 
requirement under the 5-5-3 treaty. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 


expired. 
Mr. MADDEN. I ask for five additional minutes, and then I 
am going to get out of here and not disturb you. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, for once the Navy right now has only 
80,702 men. Why is that? The Navy does not at this time 
need any more. If they did, they would have them. 

Mr. BRITTEN rose. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not going to be interrupted. I am 
going to make this statement because there ought to be some 
facts put in the Recorp in connection with this case. 

Mr. BRITTEN. What about the $500,000 made immediately 
available? 


Mr. MADDEN. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


My colleague [Mr. Frencu] explained that. 
Mr. BRITTEN. It is right in connection with this item. 
Mr. MADDEN. Just a moment, please. 

The Navy does not need any more at this time. That is the 
reason why they have not got any more. For once I am happy 
to state that the Navy has shown a willingness to retrench. 
This is the first time in the history of the Navy that I have 
known anything about when they have shown that willingness, 
and I want to compliment them on it. I do not often try to 


compliment the Navy as to the expenditure of money, and I do 
not try to compliment anybody that tries to get money out of 
the Treasury, but I want to compliment the Navy in this in- 
It is my business to try to stop people who are trying 


stance. 
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te get money out of the Treasury if I can without doing injus- | 
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tice to the Nation and its various aris. 

Now, what is proposed for next year? Throughout the whole 
of the fiscal year 1927 and for a part of the fiscal year 1928 
ihree battleships will be undergoing modernization, so that the 
only requirements that have to be met for the present are the 
crews for the two aircraft carriers which are in process of 
construction and on the way to completion, which are esti- 
mated to come in after the Ist of January, 1927. Now, these 
aircraft carriers will need 2,300 men. Take your pencils, gen- 


tlemen, and make your calculations. I believe you are all 
mathematicians, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 


Mr. BRITTEN. In order to be accurate on this question I 
telephoned to the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation this morn- 


ing. and he gave me these figures, that it would take 2,300 men. | 


Mr. MADDEN. 
morning. 


The gentleman from Idaho stated that this 


Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, no. 
Mr. FRENCH. I beg to say that Admiral Shoemaker, whom 
the gentleman quotes, furnished us with a table which ap- 


pears on page 199 of the hearings, showing that the alloca- 
tion of the men for the two aircraft would be 2,146 men. 
Then on page 211 of the hearings he states that they will 
need for 1927, 2,346 more men for the aircraft carriers. 


| to 


Mr. MADDEN. Now, without yielding further to questions | 
iust at this time, we have 80,207 men in the Navy to-day. | 


You add the 2,300, and then take off 200 by closing Lakehurst, 
and you get 82,882. Now, since you will not need a full com- 
plement until the latter part of the year, this average of 82,000 
will meet the situation without pulling out a single vessel; 
net @ single vessel. Of course, we feel that some of the ves- 
sels should be taken out of commission, and some reductions 
have been made in the bill with that end in view; but 
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ought to treat them not 
result of scientific study and 
conclusions reached after sane < 
clusious reached haphazardly and 
astically inclined to be extravagant 
clined to be conservative? 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the 
amendment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
PROVISI( 
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| Applause. ] 


in 


pro forma 


NS, NAVY, BURBAU OF SUPPLIES AND 


for enlisted of the 
paid to caterers of messes i) 
of the 
at 80 
of 


ACCOUNTS 
For 


vy, 


provisions and 
which commuted 
of death or desertion 
50 cents per diem, and 
commuted rations stopped 
credited at the rate of 75 per r 
fund; subsistence of men unavoidably 
sels to which attached under orders 


commuted rations 
be 


orders 


men 


Na 
cas 


rations may 
upon 
midshipmen 
ou 


officers 
and 
and 
hospital 
from 


commanding 
cents per diem, 
sick in hospital 
to the naval 
detained or 
(during which subsis rations 
to be stopped on beard ship and no credit for commutation therefor 
be given); quarters and of men on detached duty: 
subsistence of members of the Naval Reserve during period of active 
service; expenses of handling provisions and for subsistence in kind 


at 
account 
cents 
absent ves 


tence 


subsistence 


at hospitals and on board ship in Neu of subsistence allowance of 
female nurses and Navy and Marine Corps general courts-martial 
prisoners undergolng imprisonment with sentences of dishonorable 


discharge from the service at the expiration of such confinement; in 
all, $19,114,000: Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is au 
thorized to commute rations for such general courts-martial prisoners 


in such amounts as seem to him proper, which may vary in ac 

cordance with the location of the naval prison, but which shall in 

no case exceed 30 cents per diem for each ration so commuted; and 

for the purchase of United States Army emergency rations as re 
| quired. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois | 


has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I will ask for five additional 
minutes, and then I will promise neither to yield nor to ask 
for more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
request? 

rhere was no objection. 


Is there objection to the gentleman's 


Mr. MADDEN. I am showing you that 82,000 men on the 
average will meet the situation without taking out even a 


single vessel. 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I asked for the floor immediately after the gentleman 
from Illinois had concluded, as 1 was interested in the colloquy 
which had just taken place. 

I am impelled to protest against the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Britren) designating the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] and the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencn] as 
pacifists. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. KVALE. 

Mr. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield. 
BRITTEN. I wil! be very glad to include the gentle- 


| man in that class also. 


Now, we have three battleships out of commission in course 


of repair. There are 3,600 men on these three ships. If we 
leave 300 men on each ship during its period of repair, that 
will take 2,700 men to turn over to the aircraft carriers when 
they are ready to go to sea. 

Now, the question is, Should we provide for more men just 
because it is feared by somebody that we are proposing a 
permanent reduction? The committee has been influenced 
solely by the situation as we have found it and as it exists 
to-day. No one can now foretell what the requirements next 
year will be. Let us decide the present case on the present 
state of facts. We are for a navy that is adequate, but is 
that any reason why, because we are for an adequate navy— 
and some people want a navy that is more than adequate, 
and some people do not stop to study the financial effect of a 
larger force, while others do—we ought to accept the con- 
clusions of those who stop for nothing, except to see how they 
can inerease the size of the Navy? 

We want to keep up the efiiciency of the Navy. 
tain that we do keep it up. We meet every need. 
no more men than we are providing for, and we keep the 
Navy up to the 5-5-3 standard. We are going to have three 
battleships out of commission for over a year. England has 
13 battleships in commission, America has 15 in commission, 
even with these 3 out of commission. England has 54 de- 
stroyers; America has 103. England has 13 battleships and 
2 cruisers. We have 103 destroyers in commission, and we 
have about 198 tied up, ready to go into commission if an 
emergency arises. 

What do you want? Do you want to spend unnecessary 
money? Do you want merely to build up the Navy for the 
sake of drawing drafts against the Treasury when there is 
no need for it? Or do you presume to say that because it 
is the Navy all other forces within the compass of the Nation 
shall be subjected to privation In order that we may provide 
extravagantly for the Navy’s needs? Or will you agree with 
us that in the consideration of these problems we ought to 
deal with them on the facts, that we ought to deal with them 


We main- 


within reason, that we ought to treat them justly, that we‘ a soldier. 


We need | 


Mr. KVALE. But the gentleman's colleague from Illinois 
might object to being included in the same class with the gen- 
tleman now speaking. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; but he is a pacifist. 

Mr. KVALE. Oh, but that is what I object to. 
that term being applied to persons who are in 
appropriation of $317,000,000 for the Navy. 


I object to 
favor of an 
If you apply that 


term to such people, what term are you going to apply to 
the rest of us? I do not believe there are words in the Enzlish 
dictionary to fit the rest of us, and that is the reason I 
object. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I will. 


Mr. PERKINS. 
it is “ defeatists.” 

Mr. KVALB. That is on a still lower plane, as I understand. 
I thank the gentleman, but being called names by him does 
not worry me a great deal. That would also include the gen 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], who a few minutes ago spoke 
in favor of spending not to exceed $500,000,000 on both the 
Army and the Navy, and I am glad to be included in that class 
I would like to see even a smaller sum used for the Army and 
the Navy. 

I want to say, gentlemen, that, after listening to such a col- 
loquy as the one that has taken place between the two gen- 
tlemen from Illinois [Mr. Brirren and Mr. Mappen], I would 
be inclined to think, if I did not have such a high regard for 
the integrity, honesty, and patriotism of the two gentlemen, 
that they had deliberately staged it on this floor for the benetit 
of the country. I can not understand the purpose of stich a 
fight for a half hour about a few dollars and a few hundred 
men when the question is about an appropriation of more than 
$300,000,000, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I will. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Of course, I agree the gentleman fs very 
sincere in what he says, and IE do not doubt his sincerity, but 
the gentleman's training all throuch life has been along such 
lines that he can not appreciate » battleship nor a seaman nor 
I understand the gentleman tis a preacher. 


There is such a word in the dictionary and 
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KVALE. 


ciples of the Prince of Peace. That has been the training of 
the gentleman, and he has no apology to offer for it. It is at 
leust on a par with that of some other gentlemen. It is far 


different from the training of the gentleman from Illinois. 


Mr. BRITTEN, I am mighty glad of that, from my point of 
view 

Mr. KVALE. The gentleman’s happiness comes nowhere 
near my joy 

The colloquy between these two gentlemen reminds me 


of an episode that might easily have taken place in some fash- 
fonable hotel where two millionaires were having a meal cost- 
ing $15 or und at the conclusion of the meal 
benefit of some poor laborer in overalls—if such a man were 
permitted in that restaurant—they started a discussion about 
whether they were to have four or five loaves of sugar in their 
coffee, and of the gentlemen, who wanted four loaves, 
insisted that in the interest of economy, and to save money for 
the Nation, he must use only four loaves of sugar. 

That on a pur with the discussion that has taken place 
here about these few hundred men and these few dollars when 
we are pouring out $317,000,000 of the people’s tax money, and 
when a great deal of it—as I think I proved in a speech I 
made yesterday afternoon and which the gentleman did not 
hear—is used to protect the $10,000,000,000 of foreign invest- 
ments and is not used for the defense of the United States. 
And I challenge the gentleman to disprove it. 


$20 


one 


is 


Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I will 

Mr. BRITTEN. The last few words of the gentleman's 
remarks might reasonably have been said in Moscow this 
afternoon instead of here. 

Mr. KVALE. Ob, well, it is all very well for the gentle- 


man to use disparaging and insulting terms, but I want to say 
to him that I have no more sympathy with Moscow than the 
gentleman has. Indeed I have far less sympathy with Mos- 
cow than the gentleman has, because I stand for Christianity 
and Christian principles, while over there they are 
down Christianity. I resent 
the gentleman in all fairness should 
{| Applause. | 

Mr. BRITTEN. 


retract that 


I will say to the gentleman that the gen- 


“The gentleman" has been preaching the prin- | 
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Mr. KVALE. This is from American Industries, December, 
1921, and it is by the Hon. Franx B. Wits, United States 
Senator from Ohio. It was written before the Washington 
Conference for the Limitation of Armaments, but it is equally 
applicable now. I am reading it for you good, large-Navy 
Republicans: : 
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If a man is hungry It is a poor way to feed himself by laying plans 
and accumulating the means whereby he can cut his neighbor's throat. 
The world is hungry and cold and naked, emaciated and weak from 
the woes of world war. Wherewithal shall it be fed and clothed anda 


| sheltered if the major portion of its energy shall be devoted not to 


, for the | 


| constructed with this vast sum? 


producing food and making clothes and building houses, but rather 
toward a mad effort to develop the potential forces to destroy the 
food and clothes and houses already in existence? * * * Business 
revival in the world can not come until nations stop inexcusable waste 
in the support of armies and navies inordinately large and devote them. 
selves to productive effort. 

For a generation the nations of Europe devoted themselves to the 
perfecting of armies and navies. The man who constantly carries 4 
pistol and a dirk and boasts that he can shoot straighter and stab 
deeper than his neighbor will sooner or later seek and find excuse 
real or imaginary, for the use of his weapons. 


And so it was in Europe—-it had become a powder mugazine that 


was set off by a spark in the Balkans. So it will ever be till the 
armaments on land and sea are limited. * * * 
+ “ * * * * o 
A modern dreadnaught costs $40,000,000. How many hospitals 


could be built; how many colleges endowed; how many miles of road 
I do not mean that we must cease 
entirely building ships with which to defend ourselves 


whenever 
American honor is assailed, but I do mean that 


unless our country 


| and the world is to be bankrupt, effective measures must be taken to 


check the nations in their mad race for a military and nava! su 
premacy. If this race is kept up it may easily turn out that nations 
which are now considered second and third rate, largely because they 


| have but little military or naval power, may in the end become the 


tearing | 
the implication that I have any | 
; : . - | accumulating wealth and wer. 
sympathy with the principles advocated in Moscow and I think | Pd . oe 


statement. | 


tleman’s reply is proper and fair, and I will modify my lan- | 
gunge to the extent of associating the gentleman with anyone | 


in Moscow as far as Christianity is concerned, because I know 
the gentleman goes in an entirely different direction, but 
when it comes to pacifism,the gentleman goes hand in hand 
with those fellows over there. 


Mr. KVALE. I do not go hand in hand with anything in 
Moscow. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I have been there, and I know them. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I will. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is not pacifism in accordance with the prin- 


ciples of Christianity? 

Mr. KVALE. At least Christianity has nothing in common 
with the militarism and navalism of a war-mad world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
read a short article by Senator WiLLis about a large Army and 
Navy. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I am not ip charge of this bill, 
but I am getting old and I would like to see the bill go ahead. 
{[Laughter.] If we are going to talk about everything, we will 
never get this bill passed, and I am going to ask the gentlemen 
in charge of the bill to insist that debate be confined to the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Minnesota be allowed to 
proceed for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unant- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Minnesota be allowed to 
proceed for five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
if the gentleman is going to address the House with his own 
remarks, that is one thing; but if he is going to read something 
that Senator Wiis has said, which may already be in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, that is another thing. 

Mr. KVALE. It is not in the Coneresstonat Recorp, so far 
as I know. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BRIYTEN. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw my reser- 
vation, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


err 


ruling nations of the earth. While we are wasting our substance in 
war preparations, they are engaged in pursuits of peace and thus are 


We have seen great battleships constructed at an expense running 
into the tens of millions; this was but yesterday that these mighty 
floating fortresses were towed out to sea and used as targets. These 
millions of dollars somebody had to earn, and when they are sunk 
in the bottomless deep they are lost to the world forever. * 

. > . 


* + 7. . 

If the world is to live industrially and morally some way must be 
found to make wars less likely. And if I may properly 
different spirit must and will rule at Washington than that which 
ruled at Versailles. At that conference there was too much of greed 
and too little of God; men were trying through manipulation of hu- 
man agencies to settle a vast world problem, and the peace of Paris 
was a failure. I trust that this forthcoming conference will not forget 
God in its deliberations—we need more of religion and less of rifles. 


I echo those sentiments and I submit them to you for your 
consideration. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The clothing and small-stores fund shall be charged with the value 
of all issues of clothing and small stores made to enlisted men and 
apprentice seamen required as outfits on first enlistment, not to exceed 
$100 each, and for uniform gratuity to enrolled men of the Navai Re 
serve and for civilian clothing not to exceed $15 per man to men 
given discharge for bad conduct, for undesirability, or inaptitude, the 
uniform gratuity paid to officers of the Naval Reserve, and the author- 
ized issues of clothing and equipment to the members of the Nava! 
Nurse Corps, and hereafter the clothing and small-stores fund shall be 
credited with the net proceeds of all sales (including sales of surplus 
materials) of clothing ahd small stores. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Frencu: Page 84, after line 4, insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

“Naval working fund: Hereafter any executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment of the Government ordering materials or services 
from the Navy shall pay promptly by check upon written request from 
the Paymaster General of the Navy, either in advance or upon com- 
pletion of the work, all or part of the estimated or actual cost thereof, 
as the case may be, and bills rendered in accordance herewith shall 
not be subject to audit or certification in advance of payment: Pro- 


say it, a 
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vided, That proper adjustments on the basis of the actual cost of | 
delivery of work paid for in advance shall be made. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, during the last year we have 
carried in permanent law for the Navy Department a fund of 
$100,000 for the purpose of financing work done by the Navy 
Department for other departments of the Government. 

The Navy Department in addition to doing work for itself is | 
sometimes called upon to do work for other departments, as, | 
for instance, the Treasury Department, in the overhauling of a 
Coast Guard ship, or, for the Interior Department in re- 
placing boilers for the ship Borer, which operates under the 
tureau of Education in Alaska. Last year we provided a fund 
of $100,000 that could be regarded as a revolving fund for the 
purpose of financing the projects that would come to the | 
Navy Department from other bureaus or departments of the | 
Government. It was thought when we provided this fund that, | 
as appropriations would be made for some other department 
for a specific purpose, the transfer would at once be made to | 
the Navy Department to supplement the working fund. How- | 
ever, the comptroller has ruled otherwise. Under his ruling 
suppose a ship is to be overhauled for the Coast Guard under 
the Treasury Department that is to cost, we will say, $75,000, 
the Navy Department must finance the whole project until the 
job is ready to be turned back to the Treasury Department, 
and then the Treasury Department will pay back to the Navy | 
Department the amount involved in the job. 

Under the circumstances this fund is utterly inadequate, 
and in fact the Navy Department has been required to run | 
within its own funds a sort of credit system which involves | 
at this time something like $800,000 or $900,000 in addition | 
to the amount carried here as a working fund. 

The amendment that I propose would provide that when a 
department other than the Navy Department is given a sum of | 

| 





money for a job which the Navy Department will do it will 
be up to the department to make available to the Navy De- | 
partment for the work the money appropriated to do the job. | 
Then, upon its completion, any surplus will be turned back to | 
the funds of the other department. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order | 
ageinst the amendment. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that the 
point of order of the gentleman comes too late. I have dis- 
cussed the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order made by the gentleman 
from Idaho is well taken. The point of order of the gentleman | 
from Oklahoma against the proposed amendment comes too late. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, may I say I am sorry that 
the amendment had to be offered while the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania was called out of the room. I have talked it over | 
with the gentleman who is the chairman of the Naval Legis- | 
lative Committee, and he approves of the proposition, and it 
was his desire that I rather than he should offer it and make 
the explanation. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, by way of explanation, it is 
true I did retire. I went out to get something to eat. I would | 
rather eat than listen to what is being said here, so I went out. | 
{Langhter.] If I had been in here I would have said I believe | 
this is a good amendment. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend is entirely right. 
tion and has no place on this bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. May I have this statement also from the gen- 
tleman who is the chairman of the Naval Legislative Commit- 


This is legisla- 


tee—that it is his judgment this is a desirable thing to do? 
Mr. BUTLER. It is a desirable thing to have done, but I 


do not think it is desirable for you to do it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. That is the point exactly. 

Mr. BUTLER. For the very reason you are getting your 
nose further under this tent, and you will learn to get over into 
our pasture and then you will stay there [laughter]; but, 
nevertheless, it is a good amendment. It is a good thing to do, 
in my judgment, and it will enable the department down here 
to better function, and I have not a particle of doubt if this was 
submitted to the legislative committee it would report it 
favorably. 

Mr. FRENCH. It was my understanding 
Mr. BUTLER. But I do want my friend to know that he is 
not committing me to any of these things, as I am going to | 
show him later on when we get over in the bill seven or eight | 

pages, 

Mr. FRENCH. I stated a moment ago it was my understand- | 
ing (hat the amendment had the blessing of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and he preferred that I introduce it. 
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| he is entirely right. 
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Mr. BUTLER. For two reasons I did. I blessed it 
reasons: First, because my friend offered it, 
cause it is a good thing. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, my reason for making the 
point of order was that I did not see the chairman of the legis 
lative committee on the floor. Most of the Members of this 
House realize we have a legislative committee, and on frequent 
occasions much has been said about the usurpation of powers 
by another great committee of this House, and it was my 
thought that the chairman had at different times expressed 
himself rather forcibly about some other committee taking 
away from the committee he happens to be the chairman of its 
legislative jurisdiction. If the chairman is satisfied with the 
provisions of this proposed amendment and wants the com 
mittee to go ahead and pass it, of course, I have no objection, 
because it probably has merit. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman 
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for two 
and, second, be 


may I say to my friend that 
He and I agree, but this being something 
that I think ought to be done, I do wish that this Committee 


| on Appropriations would step teasing this House [laughter] 
| and permit its legislative committees to fuyction. 


This isn it 
good thing to do, but it should have been sent us. My 
friend and I both would vote for it, I have not a particle of 
doubt, and I dislike to continually object to measures that I 
think would be of advantage to the Government. My friend 
from Georgia and I agree in this as we do in nearly ever 
thing else that comes before the committee. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 
Mr. SCHAFER. If we are going to have the Appropriations 


Committee stop teasing the House, why not by a vote of the 
House direct them to stop? 

Mr. BUTLER. I think we may give them an opportunity 
this afternoon and I will watch and see how the gentleman 
votes. I will not make any objection to this, but I 
to the committee that it quit. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


suggest 


SALARIES, BUKEAU OF SUPPLIES AND 


ACCOUNTS 
Salaries, Navy Department: For personal services in the District of 
Columbia, in accordance with the classification act of 1925, 
Mr. TUCKER. 
word. 


£810,000 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
I rise to ask unanimous consent to publish as a part of 


| my remarks certain extracts from speeches made by the Presi- 


dent of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks nnani 
mous consent fo publish as a part of his remarks certain ex- 
tracts from speeches made by the President of the United 
States. Is there objection? 

Mr. FRENCH. Reserving the right to object, I beg to say 
that I do not know what the gentleman has in mind, but yester- 
day I advised both sides that I should object to going outside 
of the subject matter of the bill while under the 5-minute rule. 
I hope the matter which the gentleman has is something that 
can be disposed of in general debate on a later bill. 

Mr. TUCKER. I am sure if the gentleman from Idaho knew 
what was in these extracts he would not object. These are 
extracts from the President's speeches to the Budget Committee 
during last year, and they present a most admirable state- 
ment that I think every Member of this House ought to have. 

Mr. FRENCH. Do they have relation to working out 
Budget on a bill like this? 

Mr. TUCKER. I am not so sure, but I can say that they 
apply to all matters of legislation that come before the House. 

Mr. FRENCH. I feel, Mr. Chairman, that I must insist on 
the program that all Members approved of yesterday, and let 
matiers of this kind be disposed of under general debate. 

Mr. TUCKER. I am sorry the gentleman objects to having 
the advice of his own President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho objects, and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Navy yard, Mare Island, Calif.: Dredging, to continue, $100,000; 


replace distributing systems and paving along water front, $150,000; 
in all, $250,000. 


Mr. SWING. 
ment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


the 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


On page 40, line 11, insert: “ Naval supply depot, San Diego, water- 
front development in connection with the naval storehouse, §300,000.” 
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Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on | 


‘ 


the amendment 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, in 1920 the ¢ity of San Diego | 
donated a city block for a site for the naval storehouse and | 


niso a water-front lot for a pier to be used in connection with 
the storehouse. The Navy built the storehouse, and since that 


time it bas been using the city facilities by the way of pliers | 
nnd terminals in connection with the warehouse. However, | 


the increase in trade and commerce into that harbor has been 
o great in the past three or four years, jumping up from 
fhO4.078 tons in 1922 to 1,128,722 tons in 1925, that the city 
finds itself seriously handicapped in its efforts to take care 
of its own legitimate trade and commerce and at the same time 
continue its past courtesy to the Navy. 


It wus contemplated at the time this land was donated that 
the Navy would build a pier of its own and take care of its 
own business. Last year I introduced a bill, which was sub- 


sequently made a part of the naval omnibus bill, which this 
liouse passed, authorizing the construction of this pier. The 
Navy wauts it and needs it included in the estimates of this 
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and from the committee before 4t shall be urged upon 
Congress. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I believe this bill carries an item of 
$300,000 for experimental purposes so called. 

Mr. FRENCH. That will be reached a little later on. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. TI understand that, but I direct the at 
tention of the committee to the fact that so far as I can learn 
the Bureau of the Budget of which the gentleman speaks s« 
feelingly has not recommended that particular item. 

Mr. FRENCH. Not that item. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Is there any reason why this particular 
request from the gentleman from California [Mr. Swine} 
and the things stressed by him should not receive the same 


the 


| consideration from the Committee on Appropriations as the 


veur, an initial amount to start the work. But it was taken | t 1 
| the members of the committee are charged with probably a 
| sort of sifting responsibility. 


out on pressure or advice of the Budget. 

llowever, it seems to me that it is hardly fair for our Gov- 
erument to continue to ask of the city of San Diego the 
courtesies of the city, which it has been glad to extend to 
the Navy in the past but which now seriously interfere with 
its trade and commerce. 

The little city of San Diego has been quite generous in its 
treatment of the Government and in the donation of land 
needed by the Navy, and I think, with one single exception, 
the site for every activity of the Navy at San Diego has been 
donated by the city or its citizens. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Is it not true that the exception that 
the gentleman mentions—the dealing as to that particular lo- 
culity-—was not with the city of San Diego, but was with a 
citizen? 

Mr. SWING. Yes; and further, the Navy did not conduct 
that negotiation. 

In a word, here is the city of San Diego, which has always 
done and is to-day trying to do all it can for the Navy, being 


request of some gentlemen from Detroit for an appropriation 
of $300,000 for something that neither the Bureau of the Bud- 
get nor the legislative committee of this House has recom 
mended? 

Mr. FRENCH. Of course, the gentleman must realize that 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Sifting or shifting? 

Mr. FRENCH. And it is our duty to bring to the House 
the items that we regard as most essential, measured by the 
moneys that will be available and in an orderly expenditure 
of the same during the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Then, the chairman of the committee 
and the members of the subcommittee feel that the request 
from the gentleman from Detroit, the general manager, I be 
lieve, of the concern which submitted this particular propo 
sition to the committee, is worthy of greater consideration 
than the needs of one of our Pacific ports and one of our 
naval stations on the Pacific coast? I call the attention of 
the chairman to this fact, that the city of San Diego has 
probably treated the Navy Department more generously than 
any other city in which any naval station is located in this 
country. 

Mr. FRENCH. The members of the committee realize the 


| generosity of the people of San Diego. 


ked to jeopardize its own future in order to accommodate | 


a Government activity. It has given to the Navy free of 
charge the use of its piers even when it could ill afford to do 
<o, and when it interrupted and interfered with its commerce. 

Again, when business ships are tied up at the piers and 
the city is unable to furnish the Navy a berth, it has to handle 
its cargo by hand, just as one of the naval officers said, in 
the same way the Puritans did when they landed at Plymouth 
Rock. They take it out of the ship and put it on a lighter, 
take it to a boat landing, and then carry it up and into the 
warehouse, and carry it out in the same way, which is cer- 
ininly very uneconomical. In addition to these arguments— 
that the city needs its own piers, and that it is uneconomical 
for the Navy to handle its freight by hand—the present site 
used by the Navy is situated between two city piers, one just 
now completed, and when the new pier is in operation it will 
be impossible for the Navy to get into its present boat landing 
because the two municipal piers are so close together that the 
Navy boats would be constantly in danger of collision and in- 
terference with boats coming in and going out from the piers. 
or these reasons it seems to me that the Government of the 
United States ought to equip itself to take care of its own 
business and not throw the burden upon a small community, 
even though that city is willing to do everything it can for the 
Navy. I now ask the chairman of the subcommittee whether 
or not some way can be found to grant this city the relief 
which it is justly entitled to, 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, my good friend from Call- 
fornia [Mr. Swine] has been most industrious in pressing 
the needs of this situation upon the members of the com- 
mittee and the Congress, but here is an item that is not ree- 
ommended by the Budget. It is an item that calls for a very 
substantial amount of money, and I could not look with favor 
upon the House placing the amount called for in an amend- 
ment in the bill at this time. There is no doubt that the 
project has great merit. I am sure the conditions there are 
much as the gentleman has said. The storehouse of the Navy 
Department is away from the bay itself, and the Navy is 
utilizing the private pier. The pier that the gentleman urges 
is one of the things that in an orderly way will come along, 

ad 1 think at an early date. I hope the gentleman can be 

tent to let this matter take its orderly place in a develop- 
ment program and receive further attention from the Budget 





Mr. WOODRUFF. The people of San Diego have donated 
half of its water front to the Navy. They have donated the 
most beautiful site in the world for a naval hospital. They 
have purchased land within the city limits and within the 
business section of San Diego, where a naval Young Men's 
Christian Association building has been erected, and presented 
it to the Navy. They have raised by public subscription 
$300,000 and purchased the land for our naval training station 
there, and it is my opinion that the city of San Diego ought to 
receive some consideration in this bill in the way the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Swtne] has just suggested. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman reserved 
the point of order op this amendment? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would like to have five minutes to speak 
upon this. 

Mr. FRENCH. I should be glad to withhold the point of 
order for a time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I rise to say a few words on behalf of the amend- 
ment introduced by the gentleman from California [Mr. Swine}. 
I was one of those who visited San Diego last summer and 
made a thorough inspection of the naval affairs at that place. 
The Naval Affairs Committee of the House some three or four 
years ago authorized the building of this pier, so that a con- 
sideration of it has been authorized for at least four years. 
No doubt the appropriation would have been made for the 
construction of that pier had there not arisen a question of 
title as to the little strip of land between the street and the 
harbor itself. 

It took, I was informed, nearly two years to clear up the title 
to that little strip of land. After that was cleared up they 
were ready to go ahead with the building of this pier. They 
bave asked that some appropriation be made for the construc- 
tion of this pier. It should be done. The Bureau of the 
3udget had not authorized it, but what does the Bureau of 
the Budget know about the details and facts. [Laughter. | 
They are here in Washington, and I will venture to say that 
none of them went out there to examine into the details of the 
ease. So what do they know about it? Well, they have not 
done anything. We were asked by the Navy Department, and 
it was recommended to the Naval Committee for an appropria- 
tion for the building of this pier, and the Bureau of the Budget 
did not do it, and naturally we do not expect our Appropria- 
tions Committee to put it on. Of course, we do not. They 
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are to keep all expenditures of money down to the lowest point, 
and I do not blame them, but we are here for something else, 
gentlemen. This is our busi right now. It is not the 
business of the Budget or that of the Appropriations Commit- 
They have done their duty as they see their duty. We 
have got our duty to perform, and with the facts before us I 
think you are here to perform that duty, and that is to make an 
appropriation to begin the construction of this pier, something 
that should have been done years ago, and I think it is our 
duty now to vote for the amendment for an appropriation to 
begin the construction of this pier at San Diego. I think I 
have given you all the facts about this matter that I desire, 
and I hope you will vote for the amendment if you get a 
chance 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to read a 
statement giving the position of the Budget upon this propo- 
sition. When my bill was introduced last year it was re- 
ferred to the Nayy Department, and by them to the Budget, 
and the department reported back to the Naval Committee as 
follows: 


1926 


let 
} 


Under date of March 19, 1924, the 
follows: 


director informed this department 
as 
“Tl understand that the proposed legislation is intended to authorize 
coustruction 


of a pier and certain improvements in connection 
therewith to consist of a quay wall, railroad tracks, viaduct, and 
dredging to be located upon the tract of water-front land which the 
Secretary of the Navy, by the act approved June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 
821), was authorized to accept from the city of San Diego, Calif, 


free from encumbrances and conditions and without cost to the Gov- 
ernment, described as a certain tract of land known as bieck 14 
the San Diego, Calif... together with the land lying between 
said block and waters of the herber and all riparian rights for use for 
il 


in 


ity of 


na purposes. 

‘I have presented this matter to the President, who has instructed 
to you that if the as stated above, tli 
legislation is not in conflict with his financial program.” 


me ndvise circumstances are e 


proposed 


Gentlemen, that was the position of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get last year, and I am going to ask the chairman of the com- 


mittee, in view of the favorable statements of the Budget 
aud in view of the fact tliat the Navy has been asking for this 
development, and in view of the fact that the city of San 
Diego is entitled to this relief as a matter of fairness and 
justice to it, if the gentleman does not think he can take 
care of this next year? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will say, as chairman of the committee, 


I hope very much it can be reached at an.early date, but the 
gentleman must remember this, that there are great demands 
coming from individual communities all over the United States 
for provisions which have not been approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. SWING. But this 
proval of the Budget. 

Mr. FRENCH. Not in this bill, but I hope in view of that 
the gentleman will let it take the orderly way. 
I want to see it brought about at the earliest practical date. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Is not this the orderly way to proceed 
to have action right here when we know the facts? Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr, SWING. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not know that the gentleman has 
made clear—I know I did not—that at San Diego now the 
Navy is really cut out. They have no pier, and it is only 
by courtesy they are being allowed to use the municipal pier, 
and they need one badly. 

Mr. SWING. In view of the friendly and frank statement 
of the chairman of the committee, which I accept, I at this 
time withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without 
withdrawn, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Harbor, 


one has already received the ap- 


objection, the amendment is 


Naval station, Pearl Hawaii: Improvements to channel 


and harbor, $1,000,000, and the Secretary of the Navy is authorized | 


to enter into contract or contracts for such improvements at a cost 
in the aggregate not to exceed $5,982,000. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word and ask permission to proceed for 10 minutes 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMANN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask if it is on this bill? 

Mr. KINCHELOD. It is right on this paragraph. 


Personally | 


| the military standpoint 
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Mr. FRENCH. Very well. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I want to congratulate this Committee on Naval 
Appropriations for bringing this item of $5,982,000, a million 
dollars of which is available for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, for the improvement of Pearl Harbor. I believe in 


the United States having a great Navy. I believe our country 
should have as good a Navy as any other country in the world. 


However, I do not want this country to have a naval dis 
armament like the one we had before, for if it did. I fear we 
would have no Navy left. I visited the Hawaiian Islands, 


Guam, China, the Philippines, and Japan this year, and spent 
a half day at Pearl Harbor. I think if there is a spot outside 
of continental United States that ought to be developed for 
the purpose of defense it ought to be the Hawaiian Islands 
That harbor ought to be straightened, ought to be widened, 
because with battleships going in there now they have to turn 
practically at a right angle in order to get to the docks. 

I think, further, that the Army aviation field adjoining the 
Navy aviation field at Pearl Harbor ought to be taken away 
from there and put on other land the Army owns over there 
l’ow, my friends, under the policy of this administration toward 
the Philippine people, it more important, in my judgement, 
than ever to fortify the Hawaiian Islands. 

I do not believe that there will ever be a 
ation between this and any other country in 
Ocean, I do not believe there will be a war 
Ocean, except for one of two causes, or both—one tl 
Philippine Islands and the other for our being a particeps 
criminis with the other nations of the world in the exploita 
tion of China. I am frank to say—while I do not want to go 
into that now, although I expect to later in the session—that, 
far I am concerned, I would vote to-day to give the 
Filipinos their independence and take the American flag out 
of there. [Applanse.] I do not believe that this country, in 
view of its past policies, has the right to subject any nation 
to be under its flag when that nation does not want to be 
under it, and I believe in carrying out our promises to the 
Tilipinos to give them their independence now. 

I hear people say that the Filipinos are not capable of self 


thi 
the 
in the 


war gener 
Atlantic 
Pacitie 


over 


so as 


government and are not yet prepared for independence. A 
great portion of the members of the Philippine House and 
Senate are graduates of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and other 


leading universities in this country. If you heard the talk of 
American business men over there, and especially members 
of the American chamber of commerce, you would think they 
owned those islands and had gotten there first; and when you 
go into the Yangtse River at Shanghai and see battleships and 
battle cruisers and submarines of practically all the nations 
in the world you would think the world was at war jut they 
are there exploiting the Chinese. Whenever the Chinese stu- 
dents become uneasy and create an uprising, or otherwise 
express their dissatisfaction with the situation, they say, “ We 
will bring more gunboats over here and make you like it.” 

Under that old, worn-out treaty of Nanking 1841 our 
country, although not so bad as England, Japan, and France 
and some other nations, is exploiting China, and we are taking 
advantage of these extraterritorial privileges under those old 
treaties made years ago. 

Under this administration I realize that the Filipinos have 
no chance for independence, In our conference with General 
Wood the last question I asked him after he had made his 
position clear in his statement was this: “Then I understand 
from you, General, that from a business standpoint and from 
we should never get out of these 
islands?” And he said, “ We should not.” I said to him then 
that he was a militarist and an imperialist, both, and that 
I was neither. 

Abraham Lincoln told the truth when he said that no nation 
could exist half free and half slave. Gentlemen, political 
slavery is just as bad as chattel slavery. But so long as the 
Filipinos have no chance under this administration for inde- 
pendence, so long as there is a possibility of war over the 
Philippines, and perhaps over exploitation of China, it is neces- 
sary for us to fortify the Hawaiian Islands, because it is an 
absolute key to our defense in the Pacific Ocean. I am not 
only in favor of improving Pearl Harbor, but I believe in the 
development and improvement and fortification of Hilo Harbor ; 
I believe in the placing of long-range guns, the location of air- 


of 


planes, and in fact a general fortification of these islands. I 
believe in protecting the Hawaiian Islands as much as human 
brains and human ingenuity can do it under the present 


régime, because, as I said, there is no chance of Philippine in- 
dependence and no chance of our getting out of China, and 
the Pacific coast must be protected. In the last Congress this 
'‘ House passed a bill amending the China trade act, to exempt 
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Ameri f d in business in China from paying an income 
tas © this Government on their investments there. Our 
\merica ged in business in China want the American 
flag there hey want the United States Navy there, and they 
want the United States Army there, but they do not want to 
pey any income tax on their investments there 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Yes 

Mr. JONES. Does the gentleman think that the fortification of | 
the Hawaltian Islands would be a good thing regardless of that? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes They wanted to come under the | 
protection of our flag and stay there. In view of that fact, | 
they ought to be protected, and this country ought to protect 
itself by fortifying the islands. They are only 2,200 miles 
from our Pacifie coast “uppose we had a was ith some 
oriental nation, with the Hawaiian Islands only 2,200 miles 
from the Pacifie coast Suppose those islands are protected 
by long-range guns, planes, and so forth; suppose Pearl 
Harbor and Hilo Harbor are protected and developed How 
can any foreign fleet, many thousands of miles away from 
their base, get to our Pacific coast? They have not a 


cnance 

It is my opinion that this country would be better off if it 
urrendered every island it controls in the Pacific Ocean except 
the Tlawaiian Islands and get out of China It would be 
safer better for our people. I would also give away 
the is of Guam. I would say to our investors in China, 
“You not only pay an income tax to the Government 
that von, but if you act with other people and gov- 
ernments in oppressing and robbing the Chinese you do it at 
your own peril, for this Government is getting out of the 
business and going to stay out. [Applause.] 


and 
land 
will 


prot CLS 


Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman ill the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. COYLE. I agree with you entirely about what you say 
concerning the strategic importance of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and especially what you say about the island of Guam. Is 
the renson why you would be willing to give away the island 


of Guam the reason why the party you represent has never yet 


given away the Philippine Islands? Have you found no one to 
take them as a gift? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman's party is not in power. 
When it was in power we tried it, and it was defeated here 


once on the floor of the House by a practically solid Republican 
vote fut the Filipinos do not want you to give islands 
away. They want them for themselves. I do not know whether 
the gentleman has ever been in the Philippine Islands or not. 


the 


I went the vith an open mind. If the gentleman would go 
there and observe the intelligence of the Filipino people, see 
he wonderful progress they are making, and then come back 
and announce himself as again Philippine independence, it 
would be a sad reflection on the intelligence of the gentleman 
himself. [Applanuse.] 
Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment 
There may be differences of opinion about what our policy 
hould be toward the Philippine Islands, but whichever policy 
ultimately prevails with reference to the Philippine Islands I 
thiyk that anyone who contemplates the future of the Pacific 

il agree that the Hawaiian Islands constitute the key to 
the yp of the world. [Applause.] That is true if you 
were t¢ runt independence to the Philippine Islands to- 
Morro’ nd it all the more true if we retain the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

1 sha 1ot undertake to repeat what I have said hereto- 
fore about the so-called Washington conference, as to whether 
it was a wise thing or not, but you recall we hog tied ourselves 
so far as building up defenses in the Pacific is concerned, 
except the Hawaiian Islands. We did the foolish thing to 
neree that the fortification of either Guam or the Philippine 
Isinnds would be regarded as an unfriendly act upon our 
part toward an Asiatic powei I would never have done that, 
but we did it. If it is an unfriendly act for us to de it in 
this generation, they will insist we have conceded and con- 
fessed it, and it will always be regarded as an unfriendly act. 
So if we retain the Philippine Islands, it is all the more neces- 
sary that we are careful about our defenses in the Pacific. 


As one who tries, in his humble way, to keep up with world 
movements and read the future as far as I can, I have un 
mistake bly come to the conclusion that the future troubles of 
the earth are more apt to be on the Pacific than anywhere 


else. Whatever may be said about the present troubles 
in China the day has come when in the course of events 
that wonderful country will be developed along commercial 
lines. 
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I really hope that some day the people of China will be a 


to establish not only ua stable government but a government 
that will be wise enough to adopt those economic policies 


which will bring back the great productive capacity of 
Chinese soil and will make those people a great se-?-supporti) 

people, and bring their standards of living on a level with tix 
standards of living of other civilized nations. But with al) 
the nuiions of the earth going in there—and whether we he 
pursuing a wise policy, as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
iX<'NCHELOE] says, or not—there is and there will be continued 


a 


added commercial activity and rivalry in Asia and in the 
Pacific. The wars of the future are going to be commercial] 
wars; and the danger of friction and the danger of war, | 


think, is more ever present in the Pacific than it wil. be in 
any other part of the earth for the next two or three genera- 
tions; so that those who have been to the Hawaiian Islands 
and studied the question are forced to the conclusion, whatever 
may be your preconceived ideas, that it is a guaranty of 
peace upon our part to be sure to develop Pearl Harbor, and 
there in the heart of the Pacific build up a defense that wil] 
always be sure to insure us «. mastery of the Pacific and at 
the same time put beyond any question the thought that any 
foreign power will ever have the temerity to come past the 
Hawaiian Islands for a futile attack upon our Pacific 
[ Applause. } 

So I hope the policy that is outlined in the appropriations 
that are being made for Pearl Harbor will be speedily aid 
vigorously pursued. We can easily make that the strongest 
naval base on e.rth; and believing, as we do, in peace and 
standing for justice and fair dealings among all peoples of 
the earth, there can be no danger from militarism to tlie 
people in the homeland by maintaining our military efficiency 
there, because that very military efficiency and that power to 
dominate the Pacific will be a sure guaranty that in the vears 
to come, whatever may be the frictions growing out of commer- 
cial rivalry and the exploitation of China, this great peace- 
loving Nation will be able to determine whether there shall 
be peace or whether there shall be war amongst the nations 
of the earth. fApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
haus expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
two minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
permission to speak for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, let me call the attention of 
the committee to the very intelligent report which was made 
by some of my colleagues who visited Hawaii and Pearl Harbor 
last year. I understand that report has been passed around to 
the Members. I think it should really be published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, and some day I think I shall ask unanimous 
consent to insert it in the Recorp. They spent several days 
there at the request of the legislative Commitive on Naval 
Affairs, and, as I said, they have made a report which is intel- 
ligent and full of information. I have never read one, perhaps, 
that gives a much better understanding of the situation than 
that made by the gentlemen who visited this point last year. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Idaho a question. The 
item appropriating money for Pearl Harbor is included in the 
bill in pursuance of the act of Congress which we passed last 
year. is it not? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did you have in mind at the time the recom- 
mendations made by the members of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee who visited Pearl Harbor last summer and have you 
seen their report? 

Mr. FRENCH. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
mendations? 

Mr. FRENCH. I think that everything included for Pearl 
Harbor is in line with the program contained in the law which 
eame from the gentleman’s committee last year. 

Mr. BUTLER. I can not remember distinctly, but the gentle- 
man’s answer to me is quite satisfactory. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BurRgeAvU OF AFRONAUTICS 


Coast, 


Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to speak for 


We had their report; yes. 
And these items cover several of the recom- 


AVIATION, NAVY 


For aviation, as follows: For navigational, photographic, aerological, 
radio, and miscellaneous equipment, including repairs thereto, for use 
with aircraft built or building on June 30, 1926, $605,814; for main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of aircraft factory, air stations, fleet, 
and all other aviation activities, testing laboratories, and for over- 








1926 
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$6.278.686, Including $300,000 for the equipment of 
yessels with catapuits and including not to exceed $300,000 for 
procurement of helium from the Bureau of Mines, which may 
trausferred in advance, in amounts as required, to that bureau; for 
continuing experiments and development work on all types of aircraft, 


hauling of planes, 


the 


be 


| tinetly held it w 


$1,928,000, of which $300,000 shall be available immediately; for 
drafting, clerical, inspection, and messenger service, $608,000; for | 
new construction and procurement of aircraft and equipment, $9,062, 


500, of which amount not to exceed $4,100,000 shall be available for 
the payment of obligations incurred under the contract authorization 
for these purposes carried in the Navy appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1926, approved February 11, 1925; in all, $18,483,000; and the 
berein specifically appropriated for “aviation” shall be dis 
bursed and accounted for in accordance with existing laws as “ avia- 
tion” and for that purpose shall constitute one fund: Provided, That 
in addition to the amount herein appropriated and specified for ex 
penditure for new construction and procurement of aircraft and equip 
ment, the Secretary of the Navy may enter into contracts for the pro 
duction and purchase of new airplanes and their equipment, spare 
parts and accessories, to an amount not in excess of $4,100,000: Pro 
vided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 
maintenance of more than six heavier-than-air stations on the coasts 
of the continental United States: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used for the construction of a factory for the 
manufacture of airplanes: Provided further, That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to consider, ascertain, adjust, determine, 
and pay out of this appropriation the amounts due on 
damages which have occurred or may occur to private property 
ing out of the operations of naval aircraft, where such claim does 
not exceed the sum of $250: Provided further, That all claims adjusted 


money 


grow- 


claims for | 


under this authority during the fiscal year shall be reported in detail 


to the Congress by the Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. APPLEBY and Mr. BUTLER rose. 
Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order—— 
Mr. BUTLER. 


because I could not hear the reading. The gentleman from 


New Jersey [Mr. AppLeBy] proposes to make a point of order, ; . 
|} the money of the Government and give it 


and I propose to make two or three points of order against 

the paragraph. 
Mr. FRENCH. 
The 


What is the point of order? 


CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


indicate the point of order he desires to raise before the dis- | 


cussion commences ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir; the point of order raises the square 
question of the authority of this Appropriations Committee 
to legislate, in my judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN, But to what is the gentleman's point of 
order directed? 

Mr. BUTLDR. I will be glad to indicate, Mr. Chairman. 
In line 5, after the semicolon, beginning with the word “for” 
I desire to raise a point of order to the language down to and 
including the word “immediately” in line 7. Then I desire 
to make a point of order against the language used in line 9, 
“for new construction and procurement of aircraft and equip- 
ment, $9,062,500." Then I desire to make a point of order 
against the language in line 18 beginning with the word “ pro- 
vided” and extending down to line 24, including the figures 
“ $4,100,000.” 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make an 


individual point of order in line with the first point of order | 


c |} and I 
suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, with reference 


to the language in lines 5, 6, and 7, for the reason that the pro- 
vision is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the Chair would 
state the second point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The points of order that have been made 
the Chair will state are as follows—— ; 

Mr. BUTLER. The second one raises squarely the question 
of whether or not in this bill you can provide for aircraft, and 
it squarely raises the point as, of course, you know well about 
the language for new construction in line 9 on this same page. 
We might as well have it understood we are at the end of the 
trail, Mr. Chairman, and we might as well know whether we 
can continue going or whether we are to fall over. 

That is the reason I have made the three points of order; 
and inasmuch as I challenge the authority of this Appropria- 
tions Committee to insert these items in this bill, the burden 
of proof is upon those who propose them to establish to the 
satisfaction of the Chair the authority they have. Then I am 
ready to reply after that. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I understand, Mr. Chairman, 
the burden is on the committee to justify these provisions, and 
Task the chairman of the subcommittee to indicate the law upon 
which he bases the first provision that is under attack.. 


Mr. Chairman, I was slow getting on my feet | 





| 
| 
| 


fn | en tes 
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Mr. FRENCH. 
a statement now 


261 


—) 


Mr. Chairman, I have no obfection to making 
but I would prefer to hear the statements of 


those who think this is subject to a point of order. 1 do not 
think it is, 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, on that the Chair has dis 


as subject to a point of order, when the chair 
was occupied by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crise}, and 
there is no higher authority in America upon such subjects. 
The Chair then held that the burden of proof is upon those 
who propose the item or who ask for the appropriation, and 
therefore we would like to know the authority which justifies 
them in inserting this item in the biil. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 


gentleman from Pennsylvania 


Mr. CRAMTON. I understand the gentleman is now dis 
cussing his point of order concerning lines 5 to 7 

Mr. BUTLER. The one making $300,000 immediately avail 
able. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That reads “for continuing experiments 


and development work on all types of aircra?7t.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; I know it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
contend that the Department of the Navy have no authority 
to conduct “experiments and development work on all types 
of aircraft” without express legislation? 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, I do not go that far, of course. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman would need to go that 
to sustain his point of order. 

Mr. BUTLER. You can not by the use of one word write 
a law into this bill, and that is what they are endeavoring 
to do here. That question has been squarely decided. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman would need to go that far 
to sustain his point of order. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; I would not. I want this committee to 
show that your object is, what 1 know it to be, to build an 
airship in connection with private institutions and to take 
to private institu- 
purpose of this lan- 


far 


tions to build an airship. That is the 
guage, and that is what is behind it. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order; but before proceeding, for the inforniation of 
the Chair and for the information of the House, I would like 
to ask my distinguished friend from Idaho, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, a question or two. 

I apprehend the great Committee on Appropriations 


and 
the members of it, for whom we all have the highest 


respect, 


| would not try to bring in a proposition and conceal the mean 


ing of any provision in the bill from the membership of the 
House. 

Mr. FRENCH. Probably it would be well, then, for the 
chairman of the subcommittee to state what I think I stated 
quite fully in my general remarks as to what is in this par 
ticular paragraph to which the point of order has been direcied, 
and I would be glad to do that now. 

Mr. CRISP. I was unfortunately absent when my distin- 
guished friend spoke and I did not hear his remarks; but 
knowing the gentleman as I do, and knowing the membership 
of the Committee on Appropriations, I think they will be can 
did enough to explain to the House what this provision means ; 
do not think the Chair or the House can pass on the 
point of order intelligently without that data or information 
being in the knowledge of the Chair, and I was going to ask 


| the gentleman to tell the Chair and the House what this pro- 


vision means. Then we are in a better position to argue the 
point of order pro and con. 

Mr. FRENCH, Mr. Chairman, the first point of order is 
directed against the words in lines 5, 6, and 7 on page 42, and 
a second point of order is made against the language in lines 
9 and 10 on the same page. The first language that is objected 
to under the rules is as follows: 


For centinuing experiments and development work on all types of 
aircraft, $1,928,000, of which $300,000 shall be immediately available. 


As I stated to the House a few days ago, this includes 
money to the amount of $300,000 which the committee in 
tended should be available for experimental work in the 
construction of a metal-clad airship, or looking toward the 
construction of such a ship until it might be determined that 
it was not feasible to proceed with it or that it was feasible 
to proceed with it, should the department determine that it 
offered sufficient promise to warrant it in encouraging the 
expenditure. 

There is nothing directory about the language whatever; it 
is left entirely to the department's discretion. It is only 
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fair to say that other types of aireraft are provided for in this 
experimental mone It is disclosed on page 637 and 792 of 
the heart that $650,000 of the sum will be applied to the 
purchase of 12 experimental types of heavier-than-air craft. 
low else uld We go ahead? We certainly are not supposed 
{ appropriate for planes that have not been experimented 

ith and their worth or utility not previously determined. 

In the naval appropriation act approved August 29, 1916, 
i us provided that an experimental and research labora- 

ry should be built at a cost of not to exceed $1,500,000— 
for lahe tory and research work on the subject of * * ® = air- 
| ne id raft 

In the naval appropriation act approved March 38, 1915, a 


National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics was created, 
on which, the law previded, there should be two members 
from the Navy Department and that 
it shall be the duty of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics to 
supervise and direct scientific study of the problems of flight, with 
view to thelr practical solution 
And— 
to direct and conduct research and experiment in aeronautics in such 
laboratory or laboratorics— 
If a laboratory or laboratories should later be provided, 


which has been done 

The two laws cited would seem to carry ampie authority for 
experiment in all phases of aeronautical endeavor. How can 
this experimentation go on unless the aircraft are available for 
conducting them’? I might also call the Chair’s attention to 
section 8 of the naval appropriation act for the fiscal year 1922, 
creating a bureau of aeronautics 
v h shall be 
prescribed by 


may be the Secretary of the Navy. 


In pursuance of.such law creating the bureau, the Secretary 
of the Navy issued a general order—No. 65—on August 10, 1921, 
defining the duties the bureau. The order provides that 
aercuautic tests and experiments within the capacity of experi- 
mental plants of the Bureaus of Construction and Repair and 
Engineering shall be made in accordance with requests of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. It also provides that the Bureau of 
Aeronautics shall have cognizance over the policy of the upkeep 
and operation of naval aeronautic experimental stations. 

Now, coming to the rule: Rule XI provides that all proposed 
legislation relating to the Naval Establishment, including the 
increase or reduction of commissioned officers and enlisted men 
and their pay and allowances and the increase of ships or ves- 


e 
OL 


sels of all classes of the Navy, shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 
The language with respect to the metal-clad, as stated in 


the bill, does not come under the rule, because it deals in its 
terms with experiments and development work. The practice 
however, we know to buy experimental types of aircraft 


under the clause in question. But granting that it provides 
for the acquirement of a lighter-than-air ship of an experi- 


mental type, would it be obnoxious to the rule? The rule says 
that the Naval Affairs Committee shall have jurisdiction over 
legislation relating to the increase of ships or vessels of all 
classes, Is an airplane or a lighter-than-air craft a ship or 
vessel, as contemplated by the rule? Section 8 of the act of 
July 18, 1866 (14 Stat. 178), defines a vessel as follows: 


the word “vessel” includes every description of watercraft or other 


artificial contrivance used, or capable of being used, as a means of 
transportation on water. 
Both Webster's and the Standard Dictionaries define a 


ship as a large seagoing vessel. While it is hard to see how 
the rule could be interpreted to include aircraft (and if it 
does not this committee could bring in a bill for any type of 
aircraft), it is true that this committee, as at present consti- 
tuted, would not attempt to take advantage of the rule and 
provide for a large, expensive type of either heavier or lighter 
than air craft. I am sure the policy would be to have the 
legislative committee consider the matter first. 

Now, I said a moment ago I would refer more particularly 
to this particular ship or craft as an experiment. Negotia- 
tions have been going on between an aircraft corporation and 
different departments of the Government in the matter of an 
experiment looking to the determination of whether or not it 
is possible to develop a lighter-than-air metal ship that would 
be worth while to develop from either a commercial or a naval 
standpoint. Negotiations the committee understood and 
learned had been made, or were under way between this com- 
pany on the one hand and the Navy and the Post Office De- 
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partments on the other. Various suggestions were passed 
hetween these two groups—the Government representatives on 
the one hand and the representatives of this corporation upon 
the other. 

The proposition was brought to the committee conducting 
the hearings and upon the face of it it appealed to members 
of the committee as very worth while to see whether or not 
a metal airship could be developed for experimental purposes 
that would determine whether or not metal would be suitable 
for a lighter-than-air craft. It was shown to us that here was 
a metal duralumin, a sort of by-product of aluminum that has 
all the strength of steel with one-third of its weight. It is a 
proposition that has the indorsement of very eminent engineers, 
and here is a concern that has itself spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in experimental work along the line of develop- 
ment of this particular type of aircraft. It is a proposition 
that has the indorsement of scientific men in the country apart 
from those who are immediately engaged or interested in the 
private concern that proposes this type of aircraft. 

Now, then, after negotiations had proceeded—I do not mean 
looking forward to a consummation of a contract, but I do 
mean in the matter of experiment to be conducted—looking 
to the development of this craft, exchange of notes passed be- 
tween the company and the officers at least of the Navy De- 
partment. I could refer to some correspondence that goes 
back as late as possibly September or October of last year 
showing that the whole attitude of the Navy Department as to 
this particular type of aircraft was of an experimental char- 
acter. However, I have called for the correspondence touching 
certain letters that were written by the Navy Department to 
this company, and the last one that has come to my attention is 
the one from the Secretary of the Navy to the Aircraft De- 
velopment Corporation, under date of January 12, 1926, and 
from that I shall read two or three paragraphs to show that 
it is an experiment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman addressing himself to 
the merits of the provision? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; that is precisely what I have in mind. 
I want to show that this type is an experiment, and therefore 
within the language of the statute under which the experiments 
may be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
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The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. FRENCH. I shall not read the whole letter unless the 
Members want it. Referring to some negotiations and corre- 
spondence going on, the Secretary says: 


The demonstration program you outline would involve probably 15 to 
20 hours of flight, depending upon the speed at which the 500-mile 
round-trip flight is made. From the standpoint of the Navy Depart- 
ment, it would be preferable to have several shorter flights rather than 
a single long flight. These flights should be run at different speeds, 
and thus show the behavior of the airship under a wider variety of 
conditions. These tests need not necessarily prolong the demonstra- 
tion period. A minimum of 80 successful fiight hours for the airship 
before acceptance is considered reasonable. 


Again, I find in another paragraph this language: 


In an earlier letter the opinion was expressed that progress pay- 
ments should not exceed 50 per cent of the total Government obliga- 
tlon. Your letter outlines progress payments amounting to two-thirds 
the total, and makes certain reservations regarding your obtaining 
the remaining one-third in the event the airship fails to meet certain 
tests. The result is not a “ no fly, no pay ” basis for a contract, nor does 
it appear to be a basis whereon the Government shares expenses with you 
“dollar for dollar.” The progress payments you indicate seem small 
in individual amounts, large in number, and somewhat inconsistent in 
that it appears disproportionate amounts are assessed against the 
contro] surfaces and car and may be claimed without reference to the 
status of the really vital part of the airship, namely, the hull proper. 


Then one other paragraph: 


The department makes the proposition that if a contract is made, 
it be with the proviso that before other parts of the airship are begun 
a reasonably large section of the hull shall be constructed, sealed in 
some fashion, and tested for various interior pressures and gas tight- 
ness, for ballonet functioning, as well as subjected to suitable load tests. 
Further progress toward building the airship would depend upon the 
results of these tests. 


Please notice that language: 


Further progress toward building the airship would depend upon the 
results of these tests. 


Surely an experiment only. Then the Secretary continues: 


Although not entirely clear as to details, such a scheme appears to 
be feasible, and would probably be easier if the airship is being erected 
horizontally. 
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In other words, what I have said indicates, it seems to me, 
that the whole program is an experiment and is based and 
premised upon the language in the statute to which I have 
referred. More than that, while we have provided here 
$300,000, that is an amount that is entirely subject to the dis- 
cretion of the department for expenditure. He may spend all 
or none. More than that, if after part of the money shall have 
been expended and a part of the hull shall have been created, 
and it shall have appeared through a test that the hull as built 
will not meet the test claimed for it by the proponents, it is up 
to the Navy Department, as the department proposes in its let- 
ter, to call off any further development work. In other words, 
it dves not even mean that this ship would go through to com- 
pletion. It might or it might not. It is an experiment, and as 
an experiment rests upon the statute to which I have referred 
and, more than that, is in line with the experimentation that 
for years has gone on under the Bureau of Aeronautics, under 
the same authority upon which we rely when we recognize this 
item as one that may properly be included within the bill. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I shall detain the Chair for only 
a few minutes. In common with the whole House I am in favor 
of the development of our Air Service, but the question that is 
now before the Chair is purely a technical and parliamentary 
how conduct this House shall be regulated. 
is familiar with the old rule whereby certain com- 
the House had legislative jurisdiction, and they also 
had jurisdiction of the appropriation dealing with their legis- 
] e duties. Congress amended the rules, created the Budget 


. ‘ } ‘ 
ole, Us oO te i 


(nau 


mittees of 


ati 
system, and provided that all appropriations should come from 


the Committee on Appropriatious, and the debates in the Con- 
gress at the time those rules were changed show conclusively 
thai it was the intent of the House that the Appropriations 


Committee should haye no legislative jurisdiction. 
arguny 


The whole 
nt was that by consolidating the appropriations in the 


Committee on Appropriations you did not destroy the other 
commitiees—Naval Affairs, Foreign Affairs, Military Affairs, 
Post Ollice, and so forth—because they would still have the 


exclusive right to emanate legislation, that all legislation per- 


taining to these respective bureaus had to come from the legis- 
lative committees, and the Appropriations Committee had no 
legislative authority and would be confined to making appro- 


priations authorized by law. The 
but 


Chair is familiar with that, 
I want to emphasize it to call attention to it. 


What does this provision do’ This provision embarks the 
Government in a new enterprise. It ix an experiment, it is 
true; but this provision, according to which my good friend, 
the distinguished gentleman from Idaho, who has told us the 
facts, adimittedly puis the Government into a contract or agree- 


ment with a private corporation to construct a metal airship 
at a cost of approximately $700.000, that the $300,000 appro- 
priated by this bill ix to be used for that purpose, and the pri- 


vate company is to put up the rest, and when the ship is com- 
pleted it is to be the property of the Government. 

There is no authority of law for any such contract on the 
part of the Government. It is entireiy new, and it is stretch- 


ing beyond all reason the authority to make experiments by 


the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy Department to say 
that that bureau has the right to go out and embark on an 


entirely new enterprise on the part of the Government and put 
the Government in business. It is legislation pure and simple, 
in my humble judgment. 


Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CRISP. I will. 
Mr. FRENCH. Does the gentleman believe the Government 


has a right to experiment in the construction of an airplane? 

Mr. CRISP. I think the Government has a right, and I say 
it may be advisable, but 1 say under the rules of the House if 
the Government desires to have that authorization the legis- 
lation must come from the legislative committee having in 
charge the Navy Department. The Committee on Naval Affairs 
has the right to report legislation of that character to the 
House, and it is for the House to determine whether it wishes 
to make that experiment. This may be a wise thing to do, 
but I do not think the Committee on Appropriations under 
the rules of the House has the authority to initiate in the 
House legislation of this character. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. A year or so ago it was decided by the 
Navy Department that new types were very necessary for 
the full development of the Navy, and in view of that deter- 
mination on the part of the Navy Department they appeared 
before the legislative committee of the House and asked au- 
thorization for the construction of two aircraft carriers. Now, 
both of those ships are of an experimental churacter. If the 
Committee on Appropriations had authority under the rules 
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to authorize an appropriation for the construction of an air 
ship to the extent of $300,000, have not they the same right 
to authorize an appropriation of money for experimental ships 
such as aircraft carriers? 

Mr. CRISP. I agree with the gentleman. And, Mr. Chair- 
man, in my judgment—it may not be worth anything, but it is 
my judgment—if the Committee on Appropriations has author- 


ity to bring in legislation of this character, then we ought to 
abolish the Committee on Naval Affairs, because it has no 


functions to perform. [Applause.] Now, my distinguished 
friend quoted some old decision as to what constituted a ship 
If I caught the date aright, it was about 1856, and he referred 
to the fact that the definition confined ships to crafts on 
water. The Chair, of course, will use his common sense and 
he will know at that time there was no such thing as an air- 
ship. Since the development of alreraft, in all subsequent 
legislation and in the eyes of the average man the general 
understanding of aircraft is that they are ships for use in the 
air, and even the Appropriations Committee, In dealing with 


these aircraft, call them “ ships.” 
Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CRISP. I will. 
Mr. FRENCH. While it is true that the language stated 


bears about the date the gentleman has quoted me as having 
stated, he is aware, however, that a few years ago the rule 
was passed at a time when we did have aircraft, and it made 
no modification or exception. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was not necessary. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman answers his own question 
the hearings before his own committee when he suys: 


Mr. 


Frencu. Another thing, the proposed ship 


The whole public understands and has never called any of 
these craft that float in the air anything but ships. Now, I 
have stated, Mr. Chairman, about all I desire to say. You 
are familiar with the rule. Whether it is wise or otherwise, 
the rules of the House say that no legislation shall be in order 
on an appropriation bill unless it is specifically authorized by 
law. Now, there can be no question but what the burden is on 
the Committee on Appropriations to show an authorization in 
law to sustain them in their contention that ‘hey have jurisdic 
tion to bring in this matter. Now, they have quoted statutes 
creating the Bureau of Aeronautics in the Navy Department, 
saying they can make investigations. 

I think a fair construction is that they can make investiga- 
tions within their own bureaus and their own naval activities, 
but I think, Mr. Chairman, that it would be stretching the 
matter too far to say under that that they can initiate a new 
policy and put the Government in business with private enter 
prise and make a contract for the construction of a meta! air 
ship costing $700,000. If that is not legislation, I am frank to 
say I do not see how you can bring in legjsiation. 


a 
< 


Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CRISP. I will. 
Mr. FRENCH. Does the gentleman realize that in the last 


few years we have expended many millions of dollars through 
the War Department and through the Navy Department for 
experimental purposes in devices for aircraft, and so forth? 

Mr. CRISP. I do; but my information is that it has been 
made through governmental agencies, and they have not en- 
tered into any private contracts. 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CRISP. With private corporations by which the Gov- 
ernment became a partner? 

Mr. FRENCH. I say for years that has been the practice. 

Mr. CRISP. My only auswer is I think it was done without 
any authority of law for doing it. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman know practically all the 
new types of aircraft, airplanes, and heavier-than-air machines 
have been developed in this same way by experimentation and 
by making contracts and by private enterprise? 

Mr. CRISP. Well, I have to confess my ignorance, and | am 
not taking issue with the advisability of that course. It may 
be wise, but I am arguing that if the Government wants to 
pursue that course the House should follow its own rules and 
have legislation authorizing it emanating from the committee 
which has jurisdiction of general legislation for the Navy De- 
partment, to wit, the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to say to the gentleman that the 
Army and Navy have expended in the last five years over 
$15,000,000 in experimentation and work of this kind. 

Mr. CRISP. I presume if they did they had authority. If 
they had not, it may be assumed nobody made a point of order 
against the appropriation. 
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Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the point of order is against 
the language, “ For continuing experiments and development 
work on all types of aireraft,” and making $300,000 imme- 
diately available. That is the language that is under consid- 
eration now, and the point of order is that there is not legisla- 
tion authorizing an expenditure for those purposes. 

Ii does not matter whut is in the mind of the committee or 


what is in the mind of the Navy Department. The question 
before us is whether there is to-day in existence law authoriz- 
ng expenditures “ for continuing experiments and development 
work on all types of atrcraft.” If there is to-day authority of 
law “for continuing experiments and development work on all 
tvpes of aircraft,” then this language on this appropriation 
bill is in order. if there is no law to-day authorizing those 
experiments by the Navy Department, this language is not in 
order I suggest that the question then before us is of far 
more importance than the ordinary point of order raised in 


(his House, for if it be true in this day, when we all recognize 
he tremendous importance of development in all types of air- 


craft; if it be true that the legislative committee of this 
House which has jurisdiction of legislation has not brought 


into Congress and recommended the passage of legislation that 
would authorize the Navy Department to conduct experiments 
und development work on all types of aircraft; if it be true 
that they never yet have done that, it would be well to have 
that facet established, and it would be well for that committee 
to get busy and bring in some such legislation. 

rhink of the rediculousness of it, that if the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics down here want any kind of experiment and develop- 
ment work on any kind of aircraft they must first come up to 
Congress and have a bill introduced, and that bill must go to 
the legislative committee of the House, and that committee 
must hold hearings and get their bill reported and put through 
Congress, before the Navy, which has the responsibility of 
carrying on these experiments, can proceed at all! Let me 
say, as has been said by one of my friends here, by the time 
they got the authority to make that precise experiment, their 


idea would be obsolete and some one elsewhere would have 
developed it. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Did you consult the Navy Department be- 
fore this recommendation was made? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not a member of the naval sub- 


committee 


Mr. UPDIKB. But you belong to the same committee, do 
you not? 
Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. What is the gentleman's question? 


Mr. UPDIKE. Did you consult the Navy Department? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not consulted anybody about it. 

The rule is not to*the effect that every proposition involv- 
ing any new construction for the Navy has to be passed upon 
first by the Committee on Naval Affairs, the legislative 
committee. The rule is that any proposed “ legislation” that 
has to do with increases in the Navy shall go to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. That is a very proper and very 
desirable rule, that that committee should consider all legis- 
lation proposing an increase in the Navy, whether it shall 
be for one thing or another. It does seem, however, that the 
efficient transaction of the business of the Government would 
require that the Committee on Naval Affairs would at some 
time or other, if they have not done it yet—would at some time 
or other recommend legislation that would give authority for 
such increases in the Navy as might be desirable, and it is 
my contention that as to experimental and development work 
concerning aviation, legislation to that effect has already 
been recommended by the legislative committee of this House, 
and has become law, and is the basis for this appropriation. 
If this item is of a legislative character, of course the lan- 
guage is subject to a point of order. But our contention is 
that it is authorized by existing law, and hence is not sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

The language is “ For continuing experiments and develop- 
ment work on all types of aircraft.” I am not going to dis- 
cuss the question as to what authority there may be in law 
for appropriations for the enlargement of the Navy, either in 
aircraft or seagoing vessels, because that question is not 
involved here. The question that is involved here is just the 
question whether a certain experiment can be paid for out of 
this appropriation under the authority of existing law. 

First, the gentleman who is chairman of the subcommittee 
has referred to the statute creating the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and the regulations of the department giving them 
the responsibility to make those experiments. The hear- 
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| ings—just a word or two—the hearings set forth very defi 





nitely the experimental character of this proposed use of the 
money. I read: 


Mr. Frirscne. Well, an interesting thing we found was that this 
small-size demonstration ship, which will have a displacement of only 
200,000 cubic feet and which is about one-tenth of the size of the 
Shenandoah, compares very favorably in performance with the non 
rigid ships of the same displacement now in use by the Army and 
Navy. 

Mr. Taser. Did I understand you 
ship of 200,000 cubic feet capacity? 

Mr. Frirscugr. No, sir; we have offered to match the Government 
a little better than dollar for dollar in building the first unit We 
have proposed to the Navy to build them a 200,000 eubic foot ship 
for $300,000. We estimate that the cost to us will be about $400.04 
in addition to that, or $700,000 all told. We have aiso included 
our proposal a provision that progress payments shall not excecd 
$200,000 while the ship is under construction, and that one-third of 


to say that you had built a 


” 


the contract price, $100,000, shall be withheld until the ship has 
successfully performed its acceptance tests. 

On the next page Mr. FrREeNcH asked: 

Hiow large a ship do you propose to construct? 

Mr. Fritscue. Of only 200,000 cubic feet for a demonstration whit 


It is all on an expérimental and demonstration basis. 

The hearings set forth very fully the character of the ex- 
periments to be made. As I understand, there never has 
been constructed a metal airship, and this ship that it is pro- 
posed to build is expected to involve a great many features 
of very great importance and be.a far-reaching step in ad- 
vance in the construction of lighter-than-air craft. 

Now, it is entirely an experiment. Such a vessel has never 
been constructed. A very responsible concern of very public 
spirited Michigan men, of the very highest standing in the 
business and engineering world—such men as Howard Coflin, 
of the Hudson Motor Co.; William B. Mayo, of the Ford Co.; 
Oharles S. Mott, of General Motors; Edsel Ford, and others, of 
equal standing—have put their money into a concern that now 
makes this offer to the Government. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] decries it as going into partnership with a 
private concern ; it appeals to me, rather, that it is an example 
of men of public spirit getting into partnership with the Govy- 
ernment in a matter of public concern. They are taking the 
initiative; they are offering their efforts and their money to 
help this Nation forward in the race to supremacy in pre- 
paredness. I think it is not to be decried as a partnership 
with private business, but that private business is coming in 
and assisting us, because this ship, if built and proven a success, 
will cost us only $300,000, while it will cost them a net loss of 
$400,000, and if it does not succeed the public investment will 
be only $200,000 in this important experiment. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Is it not true that this private concern owus 
all of the patents, and if it is a success would not the privaie 
concern reap many rewards from experiments made out of the 
Public Treasury? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly, from the experiment principally 
financed by them and in small part by the Public Treasury. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON, If this new ship is a success, it becomes 
the property of the Government, does it not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It becomes the property of the Government ; 
yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Then will it not become a new vessel of 
the Navy? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It will become a new vessel of the Navy, 
certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Does not the gentleman think we should 
have legislation for a new vessel? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My contention is that there is already 
legislation authorizing such experiment and placing the re- 
sponsibility upon the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy to 
eonduct such experiment. Of course, it is to be hoped that 
occasionally those experiments will be successful, and that 
when they get through they will have that which they started 
out to build. I hope that in this case the experiment will be 
successful and that they will have, when they get through, 
that which they started out to build, a new vessel. I hope and 
I believe there is already law authorizing and requiring them 
to do that. If there is not such law, there ought to be. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Does the gentleman think we could re- 
place the Shenandoah with a new vessel without legislation? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I sald a little while ago that we certainly 
could not replace the Shenandoah on the ground of its experi- 
mental character, and I said when I started that the question 
whether there was law for securing new units for the Navy, 
just as an increase of the Navy and not in the nature of an 
experiment, is not involved in this point of order, and need not 
be discussed. And, as I have said, anything to replace the 
Shenandoah would not be of an experimental character. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did I understand the gentleman to say it is 
not necessary to discuss the merits of this proposition? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not think I said that, but in any event 
discussion of the merits is not in order at this time. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Did I understand the gentleman from Michi- 
gan to say there had never been a ship built of metal? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That was my information. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Is it not a fact that Germany built one of 
these ships and on its first flight it came down and was 
destroyed ? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That may be, but I have stated what my 
information is. It certainly is an experiment, and the gentle- 
man’s own statement was that the ones that were built did 
not fly, so it is still in the experimental class, and the gentle- 
men interested in this concern insist they can make one that 
will fly. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. As a parliamentary question, how do we have 
before us now any question that has to do with the validity of 
this preposed contract? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I was just going to speak of that. 

Mr. HOCH. It seems to me there is not involved here at 
all the question of this proposed contract. If the Navy De- 
partment attempts to enter upon a contract that it has not any 
right to enter upon, that is an administrative matter. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the only thing I care to say 
further, and discussing that phase of it, I have tried to urge 
that the question before us is not something that is in the 
minds of the committee nor something that is in the mind of 
my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butrer], but what is the 
language against which the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
made a point of order? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will tell the gentleman in a minute or two. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Now, if the proposed expenditure of 
$300,000 for this craft is not within the language that is in the 
bill the Comptroller General would stop the expenditure of the 
money; if it is not held to be within this language, it would 
not get by the Comptroller General. So the question before the 
Chair is not, Would the building of a certain ship under a cer- 
tain coutract be within the law, but is this language authorized 
by existing law: 

For continuing experiments and development work on all types of 
ircralt, 

I believe it is of great importance to the proper progress of 
experimental and development work in this very important 
braneh of national preparedness that the point of order be 
overruled. If such a calamity should occur as that the point 
of order of the gentleman from Pennsylvania should be sus- 
tained, then I should hope, knowing the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, that before this session of Congress is over he would 
present legislation that will clearly authorize the Navy Depart- 
ment to experiment in air preparedness on the part of the 
Nayy. 

Mr. BUTLER. Give us a chance, my friend, and we will. 

Mr. McLEOD. Regarding the question of precedent involved 
in this point of order, is it not a fact that the Curtiss Co. and 
the Liberty Motors Co. during the war created this precedent? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand this same thing has been done 
a great many times. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 
Michigan concludes I would like to ask a question. This is a 
rather important question, and we want to try to decide it 
properly upon the issue presented to the Chair. Is it my 
understanding the gentleman relies as authority of law for this 
appropriation on the statute, section 502 (a), providing for the 
creation of the Bureau of Aeronautics, reading as follows: 


There is hereby created and established in the Department of the 
Navy the Bureau of Aeronautics, which shall be charged with matters 
pertaining to naval aeronautics as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Navy, and all the duties of said bureau shall be performed 
under the authority of the Secretary of the Navy, and its orders 
shall be considered as emanating from him and shall have full force 
and effect as such, 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I would urge that, first, it is supported by 
the general legislation creating the Navy Department and 
charging it with the responsibility of preparing for the national 
defense, and, further, by the section in question which creates 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, and, further, the regulations which 
have been authorized by the Secretary of the Navy by virtue of 
that law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is that the act I just read? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the act the gentleman just read. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. According to that construction, I will ask 
the gentleman from Michigan whether, under that broad au- 
thority, they could build a battleship or engage in any other 
major activity without any specific authority from Congress? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not necessarily. The gentleman brings in 
another question as to a pure ificrease of the Navy. I am not 
an authority on naval affairs, but it is my recollection we have 
statutes expressly limiting the size of the Navy, and that being 
true, certainly you could not go beyond that without authority 
of law; but the question under consideration is to be kept 
down to the language in the bill involving the consideration of 
an experiment in construction of a small lighter-than-air craft. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
further question? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think I should yield the floor; but I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Did I understand the gentleman from 
Michigan to say that this was certain of being a success? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I was wondering, if that were true, how 


it could be an experiment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I certainly did not say that 

Mr. PATTERSON. Then I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No such ship has been constructed, but my 
knowledge of the men who are back of it, and my knowledge 
of their industrial and engineering standing is such as to make 
me think there is a good chance of its being successful, at least 
sufficient to warrant our investing this money. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I understood the gentleman 
was certain of being a success, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested that 
I discuss the point of order and confine my remarks directly 
to that, although I should like to say here something to the 
Chair in view of what these gentlemen have said to you about 


the indolence of the Naval: Affairs Committee and about the 
authority exercised by that committee. 
I might say, in the start, that this is a ship. Has the 


Chairman heard it called anything else? The man who ad- 
vocates it before this committee says it is a ship. The gentle- 
man who presented the report of this committee says it is a 
ship. Why, of course; it is a ship. I looked at the definition, 
too, in the encyclopedia, but at that time this sort of a ship 
was not built—— 

Mr. WOODRUFF. And was not thought of. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was not even thought of, as my friend 
says, and therefore the man who wrote the dictionary did not 
include it. 

How is this ship to be propelled? And this is important, 
sir. This is not upon the merits, but affecting the rules of 
this House, and I am entering a protest against this attempted 
violation of those rules. This ship is propelled by an external 
force, the same as a ship that floats upon the water. All 
of these ships that are built will float upon the water as well 
as float in the air, and: you might as well say a submarine 
that can go under the surface of the sea is not a ship. What 
sort of an argument is that which the gentleman from Idaho 
the other day admitted to me in a discussion under general 
debate that the legislative committee might report a large 
airship while the Appropriation Committee might report a 
small one. I would like to know where you are to draw the 
line. 

Would it be of any assistance to you, sir, to know how the 
Appropriation Committee itself construed this rule in 1920? 
That was when Governor Kelley was here. He sought not 
to deprive the membership of this House of its privileges to 
create; he had no purpose whatever to stifle it in any way in 
the performance of their duty or to render it absolutely im- 
potent, so we will be nothing but yes-and-no men. I think 
some of us have grown old enough to be entitled to speak in 
public and not alone think in private. Mr. Chairman, in 1920, 
after this rule was adopted, here is the report made from this 
Subcommittee on Appropriations: 


It carries no appropriations for new aircraft, 
ment of new stations, 


for 
or for new construction at 


the establish- 
stations. The 
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committee has proceeded upon the assumption that it is without 
t ty t yropriate for unauthorized aircraft or for the estab- 


lisiment of additiona] stations, 


Is this alrcraft? Until recently it was never thought the 
Committee on Appropriations would make any recommendation 
whatever for an increase of the Navy. There has always been 
reported with the increase a provision with reference to avia- 
tion, because it is a part of the naval force. 

Where does such authority come from? There is one witness 
who testified before this committee, whom we can quote, and 
only one, because he was the only one whose evidence was 
tuken, as I understand it, and he represented the concern that 
it is proposed this Government shall go into contract with; and 
I want to be on record in this public speech as protesting 
against such a union with theeGovernment until we are wiser 
uid better informed.. We have had some sad experiences grow- 
ing out of contracts of this sort, and I for one am not going to 
approve it, and I protest against it until I am sure it is for 
the interest of the Government. I prefer to keep my seat in 
Congr [Laughter and applause.] Who are these people? I 
um informed they are honorable gentlemen. I am told they are 
automobile builders and other men of means. Why do they not 
demonstrate their own ship? Every military man connected 
with the Navy Department whom we have examined has prv- 
tested against this sort of airship for military purposes. They 
do not want such a thing. The legislative committee is about 
ready to make a report in favor of either abandoning lighter 
than air or reporting in favor of a ship that will sail 7,500 
miles 

The purpose of this is to get this ship built partly at the 
expense of the Government by the private contractors, derived 
from the people who paid 850 for this patent that once belonged 
to Germany and was taken over by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. Let them build their own ship; and if the Government 
wants it, it can take it and pay for it. 

The gentleman from Alabama asked whether or not they got 
authority from the organic act to report an airship. If they 
did, they can get it from a comic almanac. If they can construe 
that act as giving this committee authority to appropriate for 
this ship, then they can get authority to build battleships, 
cruisers, submarines, or do anything else. If I understand cor- 
rectly, Mr. Chairman, it is the business of these legislative 
committees to create and bring the thing into existence, what- 
ever it may be, and it is the province of the Appropriations 
Committee to pay for it. They are the paymasters, and we are 
the creators. We never created this thing. 

ln 1919 my esteemed associate, now dead, reported a_ bill 
to this House providing for the purchase of one dirigible at 
$2,500,000, and also provided for the construction of another 
dirigible at $1,500,000; the one we constructed was lost in a 
lamentable accident that took place a short time ago, and the 
other we can not use except for fun. Shall we abandon the 
policy established or not? It is for the House to say. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not for one moment presume that 
you will find in the organic law any authority whatever author- 
izing this appropriation. This Congress has no right to dele- 
gate that authority to anyone. I will say to my friend from 
Alabama that it would be nonsense to attempt to delegate to 
the Secretary of the Navy authority to do anything that the 
legislature has authority to do; therefore, it was never pre- 
tended that it assumed in this act to confer the right to create 
upon the Secretary of the Navy. His authority covers nothing 
but administrative duties. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say to my friend in the chair that 
if he reads the statute or the law upon which they rely for 
specific authorization he will find a failure of authority either 
to construct or make a contract with private individuals for 
constructing anything. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course; and we do not propose to give 
them any authority if we can help it. 

Now, following the construction of the rule in relation to 
the construction of warships, the report of the Appropriation 
Committee, bearing in mind that the rule was very broadly con- 
strued when it was held that vessels of war were a continuing 
work, the Naval Affairs Committee has always reported to this 
Hlouse, under the construction of the rule already referred to, 
that it had authority to report these ships, and lighter and 
heavier than air ships being a part of the fleet included them. 
But that rule of the House was changed, and the Ap propriation 
Committee then began to report to the House aviation programs 
in violation of the new rule, 

Mr. Chairman, if you do not call it a ship, I do not know 
what name to give it. If this strueture, whatever it may be, 
flonts along through the air prepelled by an outside force is 
bot a ship, no other name can be applied to it. Therefore, if it 
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is a ship, the rule itself denies the Approriations Committeo 
the power to authorize the construction of one. 

We must not be mistaken. Your mind has been led to it: 
you have been asked to inquire, and you have been informed 
of the purpose of this act. Now, they are proposing to build 
this ship under the guise of experimentation. If they do, 
where will it stop? 

The author of the bill creating a Bureau of Aeronautics was 
my good friend Frederick C. Hicks. He is no longer living 
to the regret of many of us. He desired the point settled so 
that we would know exactly where we were and what to meet, 
and therefore in 1921 he introduced an amendment to the 
naval appropriation bill authorizing the construction of air- 
craft. I would like to ask the chairman if he has the pre 
dent, the ruling of Mr. Walsh, before him 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has that before him, he wil] 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then there is no use in my quoting it: but 
the Chair will notice that it was not under the head of ex- 
perimentation. 

Is the Chair willing to rule that this committee may, under 
the guise of experimentation, construct a ship of war? That 
is all there is in it. There is no precedent to help us. Such 
an attempt has never before been made. It is true that vari- 
ous things have passed this House without points of order 
being made against them. I know that our constituents expect 
us to know all about everything that goes through this House, 
but I would be very sorry if I had knowledge of everything 
that happens; but I am not criticizing anybody when I say 
that. Nevertheless, it is impossible for one to charge his 
recollection with everything that has happened or to understand 
everything that takes place. There may have passed through 
this House at times appropriations for experimentation that 
might have been subject to a point of order, but no point of 
order having been made, they can not be held as a precedent. 
There is no precedent for this that I can find after a very dili- 
gent search. It is plainly legislation. If it is, is there au- 
thority for it? Only under the guise of experimentation can 
it be drawn. I do not think the Chair will be induced to go 
as far as to say that under the guise of experimentation he 
will hold that a ship of war as a continuing work as an increase 
in the Navy can be authorized. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the point of order is not good against 
such an item as this, is there any use of the gentieman’s com- 
mittee sitting any longer? 

Mr. BUTLER. No: and we will argue that maybe later on 
in the day, but we may as well hang our harps on a willow tree 
and go off in the twilight. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know just what 
part of this point of order we are considering at the pres- 
ent time. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the information of the gentleman 
from New York, and with the indulgence of the committee, 
the Chair will state that there are pending three points of 
order. The first point made is to the language mentioned on 
page 42, line 5, as follows: 
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For continuing experiments and development work on all types of 
aircraft, $1,928,000, of which $300,000 shall be available immediately. 


The second point of order is against the following language 
on the same page, commencing in line 9: 

For new construction and procurement of aircraft and equipment, 
$9,062,500. 


The third point of order was made against the following 
language on the same page, commencing in line 18: 


Provided, That in addition to the amount herein appropriated and 
specified for expenses or for new construction and for procurement of 
aircraft and equipment the Secretary of the Navy may enter into con- 
tracts for the production and purchase of airplanes and their equip- 
ment, spare parts and accessories, to an amount not in excess of 
$4,100,000, 


Those are the three sections of this paragraph to which 
points of order are made. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman, my point of order was 
against the entire paragraph, for the reason that it is clearly 
an appropriation for an unauthorized ship and legislation on 
an appropriation bill. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order against the entire paragraph? 

Mr. APPLEBY. I do. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, my colleague from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramton] takes the position that this appropriation 
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is within the rules for the reason that it is an experiment; 
that it is an appropriation for experimental purposes. I direct 
the attention of the Chair to the fact that every time we build 
a new ship in the Navy it has experimental characteristics. 
From the time of the old wooden ships every advance that has 
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| missioned officers and enlisted men and their pay to be carrie: 


| bills. 


been made in ship construction has carried experimental char- | 


acteristics, That takes us from the very earliest times up to 
the present construction in the Navy. Is the proposal of the 
Appropriations Committee to engage in the building of this 
all-metal rigid airship a new science? Do they propose 
to introduce a new science? Are they proposing to do any 
more in the construction of this ship than is proposed in 
the construction of any ship in the Navy? The only differ- 
ence, so far as I have been able to learn, is that there is a 
difference in the material with which this ship is inclosed. It 
is not a step greatly in advance of the ships that have already 
been built. 
constructed the aircraft carriers the construction of those ships 
was of a much greater experimental nature than is the con- 
struction of this ship; and clearly if the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has the authority under the rule to appropriate for the 
purpose this appropriation is placed in the bill, it certainly 
would have had authority under the rule to appropriate for 
aircraft carriers. Further than that, it would have had author- 
ity to appropriate for every ship that has been constructed by 
the Navy in recent years or any ship that could possibly be 
constructed in the future, because every ship carries experi- 
mental characteristics. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
has just stated the three points of order, to wit, against the 
language in line 5 to line 7, on page 42, and to the phrase— 
for new construction 
$9,062,000— 


and procurement of aircraft and equipment, 


and the proviso commencing on line 18 on the same page: 


Provided, 
specified for expenditure for new construction and procurement of air- 
craft and equipment, the Secretary of the Navy may enter into con- 
tracts for the production and purchase of new 


equipment, spare parts and accessories, to an amouut not in excess of 
$4,100,000, 


For the orderly development of the points of order raised and 


the questions that are involved in them the Chair intends tak- | 


ing up the second and third points of order previous to dis- 
cussing the point of order that was first made as against the 


language— 


for continuing experiments and development work on all types of air- 
$1,928,000, of which $300,000 shall be available immediately. 


cratt, 


For many years the rule with respect to the jurisdiction of 
the Naval Affairs Committee was contained in the following 
language : 


To the Naval Establishment, including the appropriations for its sup- 
port—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Of course, the Committee on Naval Affairs always had juris- 
diction to report appropriations for the Naval Establishment, 
but the rule existed that on appropriation bills there could be 
no appropriations carried that were not authorized by existing 
luw, and it was also provided that no legislation could be car- 
ried upon a naval appropriation bill, with certain exceptions 
known as the Holman rule. 

There developed a series of precedents which held that new 
ships in the Naval Establishment, increase in personnel, and 
some other matters dealing with the increase and effectiveness 
of the Naval Establishment came under the terms of the rule 
which allowed appropriations in continuation of public works 
and objects which were already in progress, They treated the 
entire Naval Establishment as a public work in progress and 
ruled aceordingly that new ships were in continuation of such 
work, and an increase in personnel were in continuation of 
such work. When the Budget system was adopted and in 
accordance therewith, or rather as a supplement thereto, the 
appropriating power was lodged in the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the rule with respect to the Naval Establishment 
jurisdiction was changed so as to include this language: 


To the Naval Establishment, including the increase or reduction of 
commissioned officers and enlisted men and their pay and allowances, 
and the increase of ships or vessels of all classes of the Navy—to the 
Commitiee on Naval Affairs, 


Now, the only purpose of adding that language to the rule 
defining the jurisdiction of the Committee on Naval Affairs as 
it heretofore existed—that is, its jurisdiction with respect to 
legislation—was in view of the decisions which allowed appro- 
priations for new ships and an increase or reduction of com- 


That in addition to the amount herein appropriated and | 


airplanes and their | 


| for that purpose. 
I call attention to the fact that when the Navy | 


as a continuation of an existing public work on appropriation 
It was in effect legislation setting aside the precedents 
which had thus developed. The only question then remains 
with respect to whether the appropriation for new construction 
and procurement of aircraft and equipment and, third, an 
authorization for the Secretary of the Navy to enter into con 
tracts for the procurement and purchase of new airplanes and 
their equipment, is whether airplanes and aircraft are within 
the meaning of the word “ ships” as it is used in paragraph 1: 
of Rule 11, defining the jurisdiction of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

It is perfectly obvious that an airship or aircraft of any kind 
is an arm of offense and defense just like a ship that sails in 
the water, and is constructed and is maintained and is used 
[Applause.] That it is a ship within the 
meaning of the act, even if it does not float upon the water, 


| it is not necessary for the Chairman at this time to determine 





solely on his own judgment, because it has been so held on 
this very point. On February 11, 1921, in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third session, an amendment was offered by Mr. 
Hicks of New York to the naval appropriation bill for certain 


appropriations for heavier-than-air aircraft and for new con- 
struction at air stations and for other purposes of that sort 
The Chairman recited the old rule which had grown up that 
made appropriations for ships, and so forth, come within the 
exception of continuing public works and recited the amend 
ment to the rule establishing the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. and then held that those aircraft were ship 
within the intention of the rule, and held that the amendment 
was not in order. Consequently the Chair is constrained to 
rule that the language “for new construction and procure 
ment of aircraft and equipment, $9,000,000,” is not in order, 
and sustains the point of order made against it, and also the 
point of order made against the proviso commencing on 
18 and extending to line 24, which authorized the Secretary of 
the Navy to enter into a contract for the production and pur 
chase of new airplanes and other equipment. 

Mr, BLANTON. As to that, the point of order made by the 
gentleman from New Jersey is against the entire paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has stated the ruling. 

Mr. BUTLER. I believe the rule is broad enough to cover 
the first point made. 


The CHAIRMAN, No; it merely covers the second aud 
third points. 
Mr. BUTLER. I thought the Chairman had finished. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without elaborating the ruling, because 
the Chair does not care to place in the Recorp and take up 
the time with an obiter dictum, the Chair will say in refer- 
ence to the first point of order the Chair overrules it and holds 
the language “for continuing experiments and development 
work on all types of aircraft, $1,928,000, of which $300,000 
shall be available immediately” is an appropriation that is 
authorized by law, and if that were the only question he would 
overrule the point of order made against it. But inasmuch 
as the gentleman from New Jersey has made a point of order 
against the entire paragraph, and inasmuch as the Chair has 
already ruled that portion of the paragraph was not in order 
the Chair is consequently, by the rules of the House, con- 
strained to hold that the point of order lies against the entire 
paragraph, and so rules. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer as a substitute for 
that which has been ruled out the remaining language of the 
paragraph. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I have a point of order to 
submit. I do not want to be denied my privilege of asking 
the gentleman a question, because I am at an appeal here. I 
do not want to be caught. I do not think the gentleman from 
Idaho intended to do it. The Chair has ruled out the entire 


paragraph? 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
Mr. BUTLER. Of course, another will be introduced in 


place of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will protect the rights of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and will immediately recog- 
nize him when it comes up as an amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman from Idaho ([Mr. 
Frencu] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. FRENCH. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
to state what the effect of my amendment will be, and then 
I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania will be quite in 
accord with it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I object to any argument 
until the point of order is disposed of. 
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The CHAIRMAN. There is no point of order pending. The 
entleman from Idaho has an amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order. 

lhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The amendment should be offered unless 
the gentlemar wants to proceed by unanimous consent before 
offering his amendment. 

Mr. FRENCH. I will ask to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I believe a brief statement 
will obviate the point of order that the gentleman from Penn- 
vivania has in mind. I would not try to slip up on my 
friend even if I could, and I could not because he is watch- 
ful. My purpose was to offer an amendment which will omit 
the language that the Chair has ruled against, but will insert 
the following words, “For drafting, clerical, ins;ection, and 
messenger service, $608,000,” language that will provide $4,- 
100,000 for payment for the aircraft and equipment procured 
under the authority carried in the naval appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1926, approved February 11, 1925. That 
is my explanation of the amendment which I offer in lieu 
of that which has been ruled out 

Mr. BUTLER. What you propose will carry in it the 
language to which I took particular exception, the $300,000 
for experimental purposes 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 
AVIATION, NAVY 


For aviation, as follows: For navigational, photographic, aerologi- 


( dio, and miscellaneous equipment, Including repairs thereto, for 
use with aircraft built or building on June 30, 1926, $605,814; for 
maintenance, repair, and operation of aircraft factory, air stations, 
fleet, and all other aviation activities, testing laboratories, and for 


overhauling of planes, $6,278,686, including $300,000 for the equip- 
t of vessels with catapults and including not to exceed $300,000 
for the procurement of helium from the Bureau of Mines, which 


may be transferred in advance, in nounts as required, to that bureau; 

continuing experiments and development work on all types of 

t, $1,928,000, of which $300,000 shall be available immediately ; 

f deafting, clerical, inspection, and messenger service, $608,000; 

for t payment of obligations incurred under the contract authoriza- 

for the procurement of aircraft and equipment carried in the 

uvy appropriation act for the fiscal year 1926, approved February 

11, 1925, $4,100,000; in all, $18,520,500; and the money herein spe 

lly appropriated for “aviation” shall be disbursed and : vunted 

for in ordance with existing laws as “aviation” and fi that 

purpe hall constitute one fund: Provided, That no part of this 

ppropriation shall be expended for maintenance of more than six 

vier-than-alr stations on the coasts of the continental United 

States: Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall 

be sed for the construction of a factory for the manufacture of 

plane Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 

horized to consider, ascertain, adjust, determine, and pay out of 

tl propriation the amounts due on claims for damages which 

red or may occur to private property growing out of the 

ations of naval aireraft, where si claim does not exceed the 

SIM Pre led furti That all claims adjusted under this 

hority during the fiscal year shall be reported in detail to the 
Congress by the Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, as to the latter part I desire 

make a point of order 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will reeognize the gentleman. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, did not the Chair rule that 

at language was in order in lines 5, 6, and 7? 1 want that 
to stay ih 

Mr. BUTLER. I am going to appeal from that. 

the CHALRMAN The gentieman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


Bt } makes a point of order on the language on page 42, 
commencing with line 5 and running to and including line 7. 


Mr BLANTON, I reserve a point of order on the entire 
paragraph. I will make it later. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not made the point of order on that. 
Will the Chair permit me to speak for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understood that the gentle- 
man made a point of order. 

Mr. BUTLER. All this help is very helpful. [Laughter.] 
sut 1 do not want to get mixed on this. Of course, the ruling 
is a very great disappointment to me. I am not criticizing the 
Chairman. His wisdom the House will likely approve of; 
but nevertheless that part that the Chair held in order is the 
part to which I directed my argument and which I strenu- 
ously oppose, 


ED 
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We shall have the same opportunity by moving to strike 
out, thus testing the sense of the House, although the Chair 
will understand he has held that the paragraph for experj 
ments in building airships is in order. I dislike to appes! 
from the decision of the Chair, which will stand for all time +, 
come. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has said nothing of the sort 
The Chair has not given his reasons. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
through, I want to state my point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. This is very, very important. The Chair 
has evidently thought it over and appreciates the importance 
of it. I would, with very great respect, make the point of 
order, and, of course, the Chair will rule against me. Then, 
with the highest regard for the Chair, in order that the 
House may settle it for all time to come, because it becomes 
a matter of precedent, I respectfully appeal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not yet ruled. 

Mr, BUTLER. I presumed the Chair would rule against 
me, as he has already indicated. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a point of 
order, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania made a point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
made a point of order; yes. What is the point of order of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the entire amendment because it contains legislation 
unauthorized by law on an appropriation bill, and I eall the 
Chair’s attention to this language, which is legislation: 


That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to consider, 
ascertain, adjust, determine, and pay out of this appropriation the 
amounts due on claims for damages which have occurred or may 
occur to private property growing out of the operations of naval air- 
craft where such claim does not exceed the sum of $250. 
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That is clearly legislation. There is no law authorizing 
that to be done at present, and unless this is passed there 
would be no authorization for these claims to be settled, so it 
is clearly subject to the point of order I have made. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN... The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Do I understand that the Recorp shows 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BuTtLer] has 
specifically made a point of order against the item appro- 
priating $1,928,000, of which $300,000 shall be available im- 
mediately? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did the gentleman state the ground of 
his point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman stated that the appro- 
priation was unauthorized by law and that the language 
constituted legislation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wanted that to appear in the Recorp, 
because it had not been stated. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In order that we may not get into an 
involved situation, I understand that the point of order 
now made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania is not to the 
whole paragraph but only to a certain portion of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman from Texas has 
made a point of order against the entire paragraph because 
of the language contained on page 43, from line 5 to line 19, 
inclusive. Of course, a mere reading of the language will 
make evident the fact that the point of order is well taken. 
Therefore, the Chair sustains the point of order made by 
the gentleman from Texas. Has the gentleman from Idaho 
another amendment to offer? 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, before sending the amend- 
ment to the desk, do I understand that the language bezin- 
ning with the words “ Provided further,’ in line 4, page 4%, 
and down to the words “ Provided further,’ in line 10, has 
been ruled out? 

The CHATRMAN. Yes; that is the language wpon which 
the point of order was based, and the point of order was 
sustained. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then, Mr. Chairman, f offer another amend- 
ment, and which, I will say to the House, is the language con- 
tained in the other amendment, but with those words omitted 
and also omitting the last proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Frencn: Page 41, after line 17, insert 
a new paragraph, as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


“ BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 
“AVIATION, NAVY 

‘for aviation, as follows: For navigational, photographic, aerologt- 
eal, radio, and miscellaneous equipment, including repairs thereto, for 
» with aireraft built or building on June 30, 1926, $605,814; for 
maintenance, repair, and operation of aircraft factory, air stations, 
and all other aviation activities, testing laboratories, and for over- 
hauling of planes, $6,278,686, including $300,000 for the equipment of 
with catapults and including not to exceed $300,000 for the 
urement of heliam from the Bureau of Mines, which may be trans- 


us 


fleet 


vessels 


ferred in advance, in amounts as required, to that bureau; for con- | 
tinuing experiments and development work on all types of aircraft, 
$1,928,000, of which $300,000 shall be available immediately ; for draft- 


ing, clerical, inspection, and messenger service, $608,000; for the pay- 


ment of obligations incurred under the contract authorization for the 
procurement of aircraft and equipment, carried in the Navy appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1926, approved February 11, 1925, 
$4,100,000: in all, $15,520,500; and the money herein specifically 
appropriated for ‘Aviation’ shall be disbursed and accounted for in 
accordance with existing laws as ‘Aviation’ and for that purpose 


} 
Bua 


ll constitute one fund: Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be expended for maintenance of more than six heavier-than- 
air Stations on the coasts of the continental United States: Provided 
further, That part of this appropriation shall be used for the 
construction of a factory for the manufacture of airplanes.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a point 
of order against the language found in lines 5, 6, and 7, page 
12, beginning with the language “for continuing” and ending 
with the language “ available immediately.” 


no 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairmfin, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman state his point of 
order. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have already given my reasons. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair meant the gentleman from 
Texas, 

Mr. BLANTON. In addition to that which has been stated 


ED 


| 
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or the purpose of the appropriation from the main purpose of 
experiments and development work and put it in the class of 
increasing the ships of the Navy. If, incidentally, in order to 
successfully and completely carry on experiments, it is nece 
sary to construct parts or an entire airship, the construction 
or the procurement of the airship is for purposes of experi 
mentation and development work for the purpose of learning 
something about that type of aircraft, and not for the purpose 
of adding a ship to the Naval Establishment. 

The distinction is perfectly clear and it is the 


purpose for 
which this work is carried on or the reason for the procure 
ment of this airship, whether it is to learn something by ex 
periment or to increase our Naval Establishment, that 
govern in which class the appropriation falls. 

Now, as to any statute law authorizing the carrying on of 
experiments and development work on types of aircraft, in the 


musi 


| first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress, 1916, there was car 
| ried in the bill making appropriations for the Naval Establish 


| ized 


by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I call the Chair’s atten- | 


tion to the language which is embraced in lines 20 to 25 


=), 

on page 41, and lines 1 to 14 on page 42, which reads as 
follows : 

For aviation, as follows: For navigational, photographic, aerologi 


cal, radio, and miscellaneous equipment, including repairs thereto, for 
with aircraft built or building on June 30, 1926, $605,814; for 
maintenance, repair, and operation of aircraft factory, air stat'ons, 
fleet, and all other aviation activities, testing laboratories, and for 
overhauling of planes, $6,278,686, including $300,000 for the equip- 
ment of vessels with catapults and including not 
for the procurement of helium from the 


use 


Sureau of Mines. 


Mr. Chairman, there is language there with respect to new 
vessels and equipment, which would be an authorization for 
new vessels and equipment, that is unauthorized legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The point of order made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. ButLer] is against the appropriation carried in the fol- 
lowing language: 

For continuing experiments and developnrent work on all types of 
aircraft, $1,928,000, of which $300,000 shall be available immediately. 


If this appropriation is authorized by law, then the words 
complained of are in order. If, however, there exists no au- 
thority of law for the appropriation made, the appropriation is 
not in order. 

In the mind of the Chair, no question of legislation is in- 
volved at all in the point of order. It is simply a question of 
whether the appropriation contained in this language is au- 
thorized by existing law. Of course, the purpose for which the 
appropriation is made must be viewed entirely in the light of 
the language making the appropriation, and not in the light of 
information furnished from extraneous sources. The appro- 
priation is for continuing experiments and development work 
on all types of aircraft. If experiments and development work 
on all types of aircraft are authorized by law, then, of course, 
the appropriation is in order; but even if the work contem- 
plated under the use of that language, as was disclosed in the 
discussion here in the committee, contemplates that in the 
course of these experiments and development work there should 
be constructed and procured for the purpose of such develop- 
ment and for the purpose of experimentation an aireraft of 
some type, that would not necessarily take the appropriation 


to exceed $300,000 | 
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| is shown by the authority to construct, equip, and operate ¢ 


ment the following language which in the mind of 


the Chair 
is an authorization: 


For 


laboratory and research work on the subject of gun erosion, 
torpedo motive power, the gyroscope, submarine protection 
against submarine, torpedo, and mine attack, improvement in sub 
marine attachments, improvement and development in submarine 
engines, storage batteries, and propulsion, airplanes, and aircraft, im 
provement in radio installations, and such other necess work for 
the benefit of the Government service, including the construction, 
equipment, and operation of a laboratory, the employment of scien 
tific civilian assistants as may become necessary, to be expended unde: 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, $1,000,000. 

And it contains the following proviso: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy shall make de 
tailed reports to the Congress not later than June 30, I917, and 
annually thereafter showing the manner in which all expenditures 
hereunder have been made. 

This authorizes the carrying on of experiments for other 


purposes, for improvement in the development of submarine 
engines, storage batteries, airplanes and aircraft, and that it 
is not limited to the year for which the appropriation is author- 
but establishes authority to carry on such work not 
limited to the specific appropriation carried in the paragraph, 
a 
laboratory, and is further shown by the proviso that the Secre 
tary of the Navy shall make detailed reports to Congress not 
later than June 30, and annually thereafter, showing the way 
in which all expenditures thereunder have been made. Neces 
sarily this must be an authorization for carrying on this ex 
perimental work not limited to the fiseal year for which the 
appropriation is made, or else there would be no provision for 
annual reports thereafter or for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of a laboratory. Consequently, there is in that section 
of the naval act of 1916 authority for experiments and de 


| velopment work on all types of aircraft. 


The question need not be based solely upon this paragraph 


in the act of 1916. The law creating the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, as stated in paragraph 502 (a) of the cumulative 
supplement to the statutes of the United States, reads as 
follows: 

There is hereby crested and established in the Department of the 
Navy a Bureau of Aeronautics, which shall be charged with matters 
pertaining to naval aeronautics as may be prescribed by the Secretary 


of the Navy. 


This establishes the Bureau of Aeronautics, and nowhere 
defines any duties or puts upon it any obligations or vests it 
with any authority to carry on any functions, save in the 
blanket term “as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Navy.” 

In 1921 the Secretary of the Navy prescribed what work 
with respect to aeronautics and incidental to aeronautics the 
bureau shotld carry on; and in that order prescribing the 
functions of the bureau in accordance with the basic law, he 
stated experimental work and development work with respect 
to types of aircraft. Consequently the basic act, giving the 
Secretary of the Navy power to prescribe what work with 
reference to aeronautics should be carried on by the bureau, 
gives the bureau the power to carry on the work in this 
language for continuing experiments and development work 
on all types of aircraft. 

The Chair need not rely upon his own opinion alone in this 
decision. If the committee will turn to an earlier section of 
this very bill making appropriations for the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, they will find on page 28 of the bill the following 
language: 
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| is no use going any further. 


For ext mental work in the development of armor-piercing and 

! 1 fiise powders, and high explosives in connection 

! f the attack armor with direct nd inclined fire 

including th purchase of arm< powder, pro 

‘ | t< t! bov purposes and of all necessary mate 

! or in connection therewith; and for other experimental 

\ j é n i of eau of Ordnance in connection 
with ¢t d loy if ordnance erlal for the Nav $190,000, 

i ( reati the Bureau of Ordnance no more defines 
the functions of the Bureau of Ordnance than the law creating 
the Burean of Aeronantics detines the functions of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics fhe Bureau of Ordnance has to do with what 
a naval establishment ordinarily and usually may and prop- 
erl ( vith respect to its ordnance, and ti Bureau of 

nautics | to d ith respect to what a nevil establish- 
ment may do with regard to the procurement, development, the 
‘ ion. t maintenance, and operation of reraft 
Ni that also rests on a decision that was rendered Febru 
! i2, 1921, in the same Congress, Sixty-sixth Congress, 
tl ‘ | I Wal who was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of tl Whole House on the state of the Union when 
the naval appropriation bill was under discussion. <A point of 
order was lodgved against this appropriation for experimental 
work in the Bureau of Ordnance that is carried to-day in this 
i rhe Cl I Mr. Walsh, ruled 
lo into one a { whether this 
\ ncidental to proper conduct of one of the 
rr ‘ established bureaus of the Navy De tment, 
t mi I ts Vv projectil high ex 
! facilith are necessal a part f naval 
I included in the proper work of the Navy 
nde ticula I 

That la iage is absolutely applicable to the experimental 
work appropriated for in these words with respect to the | 
functions of the Bureau of Aeronautics It is appropriate 
and incidental to the maintenance of aircraft and a floating 
Navy that they carry on experiments and development work, | 
and it is expressly authorized by Congress in 1916 in the 
paragraph I cited earlier in my remarks, The only question 
that might occasion any doubt is whether, if in the course of 
this experimental work and development work, this attempt 
to learn something further about types of aircraft, it becomes 
necessary or desirable to construct an aircraft not primarily 
to add to the Navy but to construct something in an experi- 
mental way, that brings us within paragraph 13. The Chair | 
dees not think so. and consequently overruies the point of | 
order, 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. We are entitled to debate 
under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will request the gentleman 
from New York |[Mr. SNELL] to take the chair. The Chair de- 

to state before he yields the chair with respect to the 


points of order made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
that the appropriations are either authorized by Jaw 
or in continuation of public works, and he therefore overrules 
the points of order made by the gentleman from Texas. 
Mr. SNELL took the chair, 
Mr. CRISP. Mr, Chairman, 


ron] 


I am not going to debate this 
appeal. I simply rose to utter my dissent from one provision 
that the Chair announced in his I had my say so 
before the Chair ruled, and therefore I am not ing to repeat. 
The Chair stated that under the Rules of the House the Chair 
could not look behind anything that was in the bill; that he had 
to rule on the language in the bill and could not take cognizance 
of anything that transpired in the committee, or go beyond the 
words in the bill. I can not let that go unchallenged, for I do 
believe it is correct 

The Committee on Appropriations with their adroitness, as 
demonstrated in this bill, can bring in an item of appropriation 
for an object that is entirely authorized under the law and have 
a proviso that a certain amount is to be made immediately 
available. The hearings may show that the money to be used 
is for something clearly without any connection whatever with 
the amount of the appropriation, and yet under the ruling of the 


decision. 


Fol 


Chair he could not take cognizance or go behind the language 
of the bill. I can not permit that assertion to go unchal- 
lenged. 


Mr. TILSON. 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. TILSON, Does not the gentleman admit that money ex- 
pended under the language here used, if it should prove to have 
been expended in an unlawful manner in a way that is not pro- 
vided for by law, would come under the supervision of the 
Comptroller General and be stopped by him? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


| building 
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Mr. CRISP. In my judgment the Comptroller General wi} 
not pass this. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has not the Chair decided that there is ; 


authority whatever in this Apppropriation Committee to report 
measure in favor of the construction of new aircraft? 
not he so decided and ruled against it? 

Mr. CRISP. I understand the ruling of the Chair was that 
it was authorized under the law to make investigations and 
therefore overrules the point of order. I am not going to dis 
cuss the matter any further. I will not discuss the appeal, 
because I have had my say so, but I did want to dissent from 
the proposition that the Chair could not go behind the mere 
words in the language that the bill brought in. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I want simply to go on record 
here as protesting against the proposed contract. Gentlemen 
may do as they please, but I want to protest against it, and | 
want to go on record as such. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. What the gentleman says may be very per- 
sucsive as against making this appropriation, and yet not a° 
ull persuasive as to whether or not it is in order under the 
Rules of the House, 

Mr. BUTLER. 
net here. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes; I have been here all the time. 

Mr. BUTLER. When it was plainly shown that the purpose 
of this is to go into a contract with a number of builders to 
construet an airship. 

Mr. TILSON. Why does not the gentleman offer an amen‘ 
ment to strike out the provision? That is the direct way to 
get at it. It would then come to a vote on its merits. It would 
then be the time to discuss the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. BUTLER. And then the precedent is established and the 
law is fixed that hereafter this can be done. Therefore, I ask 
the House to fix it by vote. If they want to go into it, ther 
There is no way of getting a roll 
call on it or I would demand it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I simply call the attention 
of the committee to this situation. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania {[Mr. Burier] speaks of establishing a precedent 
The question now before the committee is as to whether or not 
the decision of the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House shall be sustained. If he is right from a parliamentary 
standpoint, he should be sustained. He is entitled to that, no 


sut the gentleman from Connecticut was 


| matter what may be the merits concerning the wisdom of the 


of the particular craft proposed. Further, if this 
committee overrules the Chair and does not sustain him, what 
is then the effect, what is then the precedent that i. estab 
lished? Then the language to which the gertleman from Penn- 
svivania raises the point of order goes out of the bill: and 
it not only goes out of this bill, but you have in the books a 
precedent that never again until there is legislatio can any 
naval appropriation bill carry this language. Here is the 
language that will be stricken out and that is the precedent 
that will be established if you overrule the decision of the 
Chair— 

for continuing experiment and development work on all types of al: 
craft. 


I do not believe that we want a precedent established that 
it is not in order on a naval appropriation bill to make an 
appropriation for experiments and development work on types 
of aireraft, especially in view of the statutes that have been 
cited by the Chair showing clearly that experiments and 
development work on types of aircraft are authorized by law. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, just a word. It seems to me 
that what the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] has 
just said should carry great weight with every Member of this 
liouse. So far as the question that we are immediately con- 
sidering is concerned, it is whether the language “for con- 
tinuing experiments and development on all types of aircraft” 
shall be a work for which the House may properly appropriate 
in a Naval Establishment appropriation bill. If the decision of 
the Chair is overruled, then the House has decided that it is 
no longer in order to appropriate for a continuation of experi- 
ments and development work on any type of aircraft. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has an adequate remedy. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know what the remedy is. 

Mr. TILSON. He can move to strike the objectionable pro- 
vision from the bill, and then it is presented to us upon its 
merits, but if the gentleman asks us to vote to overrule a de- 
cision of the Chair, that is eminently correct as a parliamentary 
proposition, he would thereby do violence to the rules and 
establish a precedent that is dangerous, Instead of going di- 


rectly to the point and asking that it be stricken out, he is 
proceeding indirectly over a route fraught with danger. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman vote to strike it out? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will consider the merits of the 
proposition when it is presented. 

Mr. BUTLER. We have considered the merits of it. Why 
does the gentleman take the position that under the guise of 
one word you can violate the rules of the House? 

Mr. TILSON. The Comptroller General will see that the 
law is not violated, and that expenditures are made in accord- 
ance with law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken; and the Chair having announced 
himself in doubt, the committee divided, and there were— 
aves 95, noes 66. - 

‘So the decision of the Chairman stood as the judgment of the 
committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
language from the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BUTLER. So it may be understood, Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike from the bill the language, beginning on line 5, 
which the Chair has ruled on: 

For continuing experiments and development work on all types of 
aircraft, $1,928,000, of which $300,000 shall be available immediately. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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I move to strike the 


Strike out the words, in the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho, “for continuing experiments and development work on 
all types of aircraft, $1,928,000, of which $200,000 shall be available 
nmediately.”’ 


Mr. FRENCH. 
now rise. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
moment? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. MI desire to ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend the remarks I made this afternoon on the 
Bureau of Navigation. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Idaho moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Leutsacn, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
7554, had- come to no resolution thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I should like to propound a 
unanimous-consent request, and for that purpose ask the atten- 
tion of all the membership of the House. It is apparent 
that the Navy Department appropriation bill is going to be 
finished somewhat earlier than we had anticipated. For the 
next bill te follow it was contemplated that we consider the 
so-called cooperative marketing bill from the Committee on 
Agriculture. This bill has a unanimous report from that com- 
mittee. It was intended to bring in a special rule to-morrow 
for the consideration of the bill on next Monday, but if we 
finish the Navy bill to-morrow in time I should like to take 
up the other bill at once. Therefore, I now ask unanimous 
consent that without a rule the cooperative marketing bill be 
in order for consideration under the general rules of the 
House immediately following the Navy bill. This would obvi- 
ate the necessity of calling the Committee on Rules together 
to bring in a rule to make the cooperative marketing bill in 
order. 

Mr. AYRES. Do I understand the gentleman from Con- 
necticut to state that that bill will be taken up to-morrow 
under the general rules of the House when we finish the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; under the general rules of the House, 
instead of having a special rule. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. What time does the gentleman expect to 
finish this bill to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. It looks now, so far as I can tell, that it 
will be early—— 

Mr. OLDFIELD. An hour or so? 

Mr. TILSON. There are not many more contested points, 
and we can probably finish by 2 o'clock. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will we finish the cooperative marketing 
bill to-morrow? 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
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Mr. TILSON. 
to-morrow. 

Mr. CRISP. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. For the information of those concerned, 
will the gentleman state what he expects to do about District 
day on next Monday? 

Mr. TILSON. If the District Committee has business which 
it wishes to transact 
Mr. BLANTON, 

on Monday. 

Mr. TILSON. Has it any business? 

Mr. BLANTON. There are several bills on the calendar 

Mr. TILSON. Will they take any considerable length of time? 

Mr. BLANTON. There are some bills which, if they are 
called up, will take some time if there is a disposition on the 
part of some to go into them. 

Mr. TILSON. I hope that we may 
marketing bill to-morrow and Monday. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think twe hours on Monday should finish 
the District business. It ought to be taken up Monday 

Mr. TILSON. I hope to give the gentleman's committee the 
opportunity he desires on Monday. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I understand your unanimous-consent request 
would give the cooperative marketing bill opportunity even if 
we did not have a special rule? 

Mr. TILSON. That bill will follow the one now under con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
PRESIDENTS MESSAGE—REPORT OF 

(HH. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs and ordered to be printed, together with illus- 
trations: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section lw of the act of Congress of March 
2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith, for 
the information of the Congress, the twenty-fifth annual report 
of the Governor of Porto Rico, including the reports of the 
heads of the several departments of the government of Porto 
Rico and that of the anditor, for the fiseal year ended June 
30, 1925. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of War that 
this report be printed as a congressional document. 

CALVIN COOLIDGR. 
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Tue WuHite Hovsse, January 22, 1926. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 


follows: 

To Mr. GALLIVAN (at the request of Mr. DoverAss), indefi- 
nitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Taytor of Tennessee, indefinitely, on account of sick- 
ness in his family. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. FRENCH. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 23, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. 


IXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

298. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, for the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
amounting to $91,000 (H. Doc. No, 224); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

299. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1925 for the Department of Justice, $180,000; 
also proposed legislation authorizing the use of the apprepria- 
tion for the Federal Industrial Institution for Women for the 
construction, in cooperation with the town of Alderson, of a 
road connecting the institution grounds with the public high- 
ways (H. Doc. No. 225); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 
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300. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting proposed paragraph of legislation for in- | 
clusion in the estimate for 1927 for the appropriation “Col. | 
lecting statistics, Bureau of Census.” ID-partment of Commerce 
(H. Doe. No. 226); to the Committee on Appropriations and | 


ordered to be printed. 


301. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
under the legislative establishment, House of Representatives, 
fiseal vear 19297. &7.500 (H. Doc. No. 227); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

202. A communication from the President of the United 


Stntes, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the 








Department of Agriculture for the eradication of tuber- | 
culosis, Bureau of Animal Industry, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, to remain available until June 30, 1927, $350,000 
(HI. Toe, No. 228); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. SWING: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 5961, 


bill granting certain public lands to the city of Stockton, 


Calif.. for flood control, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 141). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (HL R. 3511) granting a pension to Joann Thornton; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8069) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
FE. Croshier: Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8070) granting an increase of pension to 
Kmma L. Jesser; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1138) to correct the military record of Clif- 
ford W. Pixley; Committee on Military Affairs discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (HI. R. 6489) granting a pension to George W. King; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 8182) to amend the immi- 
gration act of 1917; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R, 8183) to authorize the dis- 
charge of any person under 21 years of age enlisting in the 
naval service or Marine Corps without the written consent of 
the parent or guardian; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8184) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to purchase certain land in Cali- 
fornia to be added to the Cahuilla Indian Reservation and 
authorizing an appropriation of funds therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 8185) to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 
of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled “An act to provide 
for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for distribution 
of tribal funds, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8186) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to purchase certain lands in California to be added 
to the Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation and authorizing an 
appropriation of funds therefor; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8187) to author- 
ize the appointment of a Second Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 8188) providing for the 
erection of a public building at Havana, Ill, on a site hereto- 
fore provided for the same; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Groumds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8189) providing for the erection of a public 
building at Carrollton, Il; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. SWING: A Dill (A. R. 8196) authorizing the 
struction of a bridge across the Colorado River near Blyt}), 
Calif.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commer: 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8191) to au- 
thorize the enlargement, extension, and remodeling of the 
Federal building at Ashland, Ky.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

ty Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 8192) authorizing tho 
designation of postmasters by the Postmaster General as dics. 
bursing officers for the payment of contractors. emergency ca 
riers, and temporary carriers for performance of authorized 
service on power-boat and star routes in Alaska; to the Co) 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 8193) to amend section 22 of 
Title Il of the national prohibition act; to the Committee oy 
the Judiciary. 

ty Mr. SOSNOWSKI: A bill (HL R. 8194) to legalize tho 
residence of certain aliens in the United States under th, 
immigration laws, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

3y Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 8195) to regulate the mann- 
facture, printing, and sale of envelopes with postage stamps 
embossed thereon; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 8196) to provide for | 
establishment in the Department of Agriculture of a grazing 
board and to authorize said board to fix fees to be charged for 
grazing on the national forests; to the Committee on Agricu!- 
ture. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8197) to amend the act 
approved June 3, 1896, entitled “An act to establish and pro- 
vide for the maintenance of a free public library and readiig 
room in the District of Columbia”; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (1. R. 8198) to provide for the appointment of an 
additional counsel for the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; to the Commitice 
on the District of Columbia. 

sy Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 8199) to amend an act en 
titled “ World War veterans’ act of 1924,” as amended, approved 
June 7, 1924; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Lezis- 
lation. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 8200) prohibiting the us« 
of the words “Army or Navy,” or both, in the name of a store 
or company engaged in mercantile business; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 8201) to authorize the 
widening of Harvard Street in the District of Columbia, au: 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 8202) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to transfer to the Treasury Department for 
quarantine purposes a portion of La Costa Island, Fla.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8203) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to transfer to the Treasury Department a portion of the Fort 
Clinch Military Reservation on Amelia Island, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8204) to amend the act approved Mar. 3, 
1925 (48 Stat. 1109), relating to the restoration of Fort Mc- 
Henry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 8205) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for making further and more effectual provi- 
sions for the national defense, and for other purposes,” &)- 
proved June 8, 1916, as amended, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8206) to amend 
the interstate commerce act by providing that telegraph and tele- 
phone and cable companies shall be made subject to the act and 
be required to file and publish tariffs and be liable for damaxes 
sustained by any persons by reason of the negligence or omis- 
sion of such company; to the Committee on Interstate an: 
Foreign Commerce, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 8207) granting a pension to 
Willie Ann Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 8208) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy B. Stanley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (1. R. 8209) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary BH, Hackett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. BOWMAN (by request): A bill (MH. R. 8210) grant- | 
a pension to Elizabeth C. Waters; to the Committee on | 
Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8211) granting an increase of pension to | 
Anna B. Mount; to the Committee on Pensions. | 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8212) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabell Congo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8213) granting an increase of pension to 
arriet Donohue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Rv Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 8214) granting an increase 
of pension to Celia Ann Powell; to the Committee on Invalid 
’cnsions, 
By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 8215) to recognize and reward 
e accomplishment of Lieut. Russell L. Maughan in making the | 
first dawn-to-dusk flight across the United States from New | 
York to San Francisco, Calif.; to the Committee on Military | 
Affairs. 
By Mr. CRUMPACKER; A bill (H. R. 8216) granting a pen- 
to Sarah M. Robbins; 


1926 


fone 


I! 


to the Committee on Invalid Pen- | 
> 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8217) for the relief of Ralph Ackley Land 
Co. (Ine.), and others; to the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8218) for the relief of M. Seller & Co.: to 
the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8219) for the 
Works: to the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. $220) for the relief of Homer Harrington ; 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8221) for the relief of J. C. Glover: to the 
Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8222) for the relief of Walter Haeper; to 
the Committee on Claims, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8223) for the relief of LaRoy Young: to 

the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8224) for the relief of Willis E. Young: 
to the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8225) for the relief of Garrett Mahoney; | 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (HL. R. 


relief of Portland Lron 


to 


$226) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Harriet Reese; to the Committee on | 
Invalid Pensions 

ty Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 8227) for the relief of Bessie | 
B. Hurd: to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 8228) for the relief of Pedro 
Chaboya;: to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 8229) granting a pension | 
to Mary Lyon Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8230) granting an increase of pension | 
to Abbie R. Snow: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8231) granting 


a pension to Oliver H. Callam; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 8232) for the relief of John 
Cain; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 8233) granting a pension to} 
Sarah A. Dilley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8234) granting | 
a pension to William M. Holt; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 8235) for the relief of Edna | 
Morris; to the Committee on Claims. | 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8286) to authorize the | 
Secretary of the Interior to pay to Robert Toquothty royalties | 
arising from an oil and gas well in the bed of the Red River; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 8237) for the relief of Lieut. | 
Christian P. Schwarz; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 8238) granting an increase 
of pension to Leah Senft ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8239) granting an increase of pension to | 
Catharine Tarbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 8240) for the relief of | 
William J. Murphy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8241) granting 
a pension to Minnie Broderick; to the Committee on the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 8242) 
granting an increase of pension to Clara H. Bailey; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 8243) making eligible for 
retirement under the same conditions as now provided for | 
officers of the Regular Army Capt. Oliver A. Barber, an officer | 
of the United States Army during the World War, who in- | 
eurred physical disability in line of duty; to the Committee on | 
Military Affairs. 


LX ViI——166 
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| ing a pension to Grace I 
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By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 8244) granting a pension to 
Charles MeCord: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8245) granting a pension to Alice Bleck 
stun; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8246) granting an increase of pension t 
Austin: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8247) granting a pension to Mary E. 

| Dunlap; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8248) granting a pensi to Mary He 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8249) granting a 

| pension to Julia H. Piatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
sions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8250) granting 
an increase of pension to Polly Saylor; to the Committes n 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 8251) granting 1 increase 
of pension to Ann E. Krewson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8252) 


granting an increase of pension to Catharine Jane Campbell ; 


| to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 8253) for the 
Thomas H. Deal; to the Committee on Claims. 
Ry Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 8254) granting a pension to 


relief of 


| Addie Allen ;. to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 


By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 8255) granting an increase 
of pension to Gen. B, Cherry; to the Committee on Pension 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 8256) granting an increase 
of pension to Melissa A. Schneck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 8257) for the relief of Rose 
fSungori; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 
a pension to Anni¢ 
sions. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: 


8258) granting 
Bryant; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 


arnt 


A bill (H. R 8250) rr’ 
) Grinsted; to the Committee on In 
valid Pensions. 


By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 8260) granting a pension 


| to Mary EK. R. Simmennaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


Si0ons, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8261) granting an increase of pension to 
Ruth M. E. Standage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8262) granting an inerease of pension to 
Frances Back; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8263) granting an increase 
of pension to Lawrence L. Dunning; to the Committee on DPen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 129) 
authorizing a preliminary examination or survey of William 
Henry Bay, Alaska; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


By Mr. HUDSON: Resolution (H. Res. 100) to pay to 
Katherine M. Johnson $186.66 and to George L. Clark $146.66 
as clerk hire to the late Hon. Arthur B. Williams; to the Com- 


mittee on Accounts. 
PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

426. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of Mr. Charles D. Boyles, 
of Chicago, IL, presenting an amendment to House bill 3904 
which will protect the seedsmen from penalties of the bill 
where it is impossible for them to distinguish the difference 
between the different varieties of seeds, bulbs, etc. ; 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

427. By Mr. BRYNS: Evidence in support of 
7198 granting an increase of pension for William A 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

428. By Mr. COYLE: Evidence in support of House bill 
7693, granting an increase of pension to Hannah G. Link; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

429. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Board of Supervisors 
of De Kalb County with reference to the testing, destruction, 
and appraisal of tubercular cattle and the payment for cattle 
destroyed ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

430. Also, petition of Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago, and various other organizations favoring strict en- 
forcement of the prohibitory law: to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

431. Also, petition of the Chicago Post Office Clerks Union 
No. 1, recommending certain legislation to remedy conditions 
in the present retirement law; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 


to the Com- 


House bill 
Hamilton ; 
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132. Al petition of the American Woman's Council of Jus- 
tice opposing the passage of any legislation that would create a 
department of education; to the Committee on Education. 

i833. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of T. F. Sullivan, adjutant, 
General Henry W. Lawton Camp No. 11, Department of Massa- 
cl it United Spanish War Veterans, Springfield, Mass., 
recommending early and favorable consideration of House bill 
{) to the Committee on Pensions. 

34. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of the First Christian Church, 
of McKeesport, Pa., protesting against weakening of the Vol- 


“ud law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

35. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by William Melvin and 65 
other citizens of Quincy, Ill, in support of legislation for the 
relief of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions 

i386. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of the Woman's Clubs at 
Harrison, Washoe, Anaconda, St. Ignatius, Fort Benton, Havre, 
and Libby, Mont., urging extension of the life of the Sheppard- 
Towner maternity act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
] rs ign Con merce 

87. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of Cleveland Federation of 
Labor, indorsing investigation of merger of bakery interests; 
to the Committee on Interstate and’ Foreign Commerce 

i838. Also, petition of Jewish Progressive Benevolent Asso 
ciation, indorsing Wadsworth-Perlman immigration bill: to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

39. By Mr. YATES: Evidence in support of House bill 
7810, granting a pension to Cora Murphy; to the Committee en 
Invalid Pensions. 

440. Also, evidence in support of House bill 7244, granting a 
pension to Eva A. Blanchard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


SENATE 
Saturpay, Janvary 23, 1926 
(Legislative day of Saturday, January 16, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled, in open executive session, at 11 
o clock a. m., on the expiration of the recess 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

SENATOR FRANK L. GREENE, OF VERMONT 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Yermont 
[| Mr. Greene] requested me to announce that he was absent 
from the Chamber yesterday and did not have an opportunity 
to sign the motion that was presented yesterday afternoon 
under Rule NXII:; and that if he had had such an oppor- 
tunity he would have signed it. 

CALL OF THE ROLI 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield 

Mr. REED of Missouri Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


ieavard Fletcher MeKellar Robinson, Ind, 
it mm bravier McLean Sackett 
Hiease George McMaster Schall 
Boreh Gerry MeNary Sheppard 
Bratton Gillett Mayfield Shipstead 
Bruce Gof Means Shortridge 
Butler Gooding Metcalf Simmons 
Cameron Greene Moses Smith 
Capper Hale Noely Smoot 
Caraway Ilarreld Norbeck Stephens 
(‘ouzens Harris Norris Swanson 
Cummins Harrison Nye Trammell 
Curtis Heflin Oddie Tyson 

Dale Johnson Overman Underwood 
Deneen Jones, N, Mex, Pepper Wadsworth 
nil Jones, Wash, Phipps Walsh 
hidwards Kendrick Pine Warren 
lirnet Keyes Ransdell Watson 
Fernald King Reed, Mo Wheeler 
Ferris La lollette Reed, Pa. Williams 
Hess Lenroot Robinson, Ark. Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Bighty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
ACTIVITIES OF FORMER JUSTICE JOHN H. CLARKE 
Mr. MOSHS. Mr. President, toward the close of the session 
of the Senate yesterday a certain colloquy occurred with refer- 


' 
| 
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organization of which he is a member and president. Th} 
morning I have received a letier from a constituent of the 
Senator who raised the question, inclosing a copy of a letter 
sent out by Mr. Justice Clarke's association which will prob 
ably shed some illumination upon the subject that was under 
discussion. I ask that the association's letter may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk wil! 
read as requested, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The LEAGUE OF NATIONS NONPARTISAN ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
NATIONAL HBADQUARTERS 
New York, N. Y., January 15, 19% 
Mr. Lovis K. Brriyyt, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
8815 Buckeye Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Birinyt: Recently we have had occasion to send you lite: 
ture concerning the League of Nations or some phase of the int: 
national situation. We trust, therefore, that we may be able t»5 
interest you in our association and also in our immediate campaign 

We stand on the thréshold of adherence to the World Court. W 
must go on! You know why—as millions of others know why! | 
this matter at last your voice seems about to be heard. 

But there is the League of Nations. Still we linger far behind the 
procession of nations which are sharing in the truly triumphant mar 
of progress of this institution for constructive cooperation. Locarny 
and the Greco-Bulgarian settlement are history! Next year othe: 
epoch-making conferences are planned on economics and disarmament 
and we, self-admitted leaders of the world, will watch from afar! 

The League of Nations Nonpartisan Association has a great worl 
to do in continuing to maintain public opinion favorable te the World 
Court and to cultivate and organize it for the league. Happily, the 
unusual progress of events in the last few months makes this a favor 
able time for us to develop and intensify our program. We earnest 
urge you to come in with us now, if you are not already a member 

All members receive copies of the League of Nations New 
monthly publication with articles of fact, serving to reveal the behind 
the-scenes, daily struggle for world peace, and other articles of opini« 


|; and interpretations showing the world’s appraisal of results achieved 


The News also contains a monthly digest of world affairs, which is an 
invaluable aid for the information of all those interested in interna 


| tional progress. 


Piease do not delay. Each new member enrolled is a step forward 
in our campaign We are inclosing a pamphlet outlining the details 
of our organization, together with an enrollment form giving the di 
ferent classifications of membership, 

Very truly yours, 
Cuarctes C, Baver, 
Executive Director. 

The object: 

1. To urge in every possible manner the adherence of the United 
States to the Permanent Court of International Justice on the terms 
recommended by Presidents Harding and Coolidge. 

2. To make the value of American membership in League of Na 
tions known to the people of the United States. 

3. To inform regarding league and court all candidates for the 
Presidency, the Senate, House of Representatives, governorship of 
States, and delegates to national political conventions and secure from 
them pledges of support for American membership therein. 

AS in legislative session, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. FESS presented a petition of sundry faculty members 
of Ohio State University, at Columbus, Ohio, praying the 
amendment of section 15 of the existing copyright law by in- 
serting in lines 9, 15, 34, and 41 of said section the words “or 
mimeographic process” after the words “or photo-engraving 
process,” which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I present a letter in the nature 
of a petition from the Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, signed by Carrie A. Lewis (Mrs 
William Lewis), acting president of that organization, in favor 
of the early adherence of the United States to the World Court 

I also present resoluiions adopted by the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians in the State of Massachusetts in meeting assem- 
bled at Boston, and the Steuben Society and United German- 
American Societies of Mahoning County, Ohio; also a letter 
from J, A. Downey, Great Titan of Province Six, Realm of 
Ohio, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan (Inc.), representing 
numerous voters in the State of Ohio, protesting against the 
participation of the United States in the World Court. I ask 
that these papers in the nature of a petition and memorials 
may lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is so ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a petition of the Young Men's 


ence to the activities of former Supreme Court Justice John H. | and Young Women’s Hebrew Associations, of Hartford, 
Clarke, and there was some comment upon the activities of an! Conn., praying for the passage of legislation amending the 
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immigration law so as te permit families of citizens and declar- | 
ants to enter the United States without regard to the immi- | the Civie Club, of Grafton, N. 
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eration quota restrictions, and opposing legislation providing | 


for the registration and finger-printing of aliens, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He 
he New Britain (Conn.) Civie Safety League. praying for the 
passage of more adequate prohibition enforcement legislation, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


also presented a petition of the executive committee of | 


He also presented a resolution adopted by the Manufacturers | 


Association of Connecticut (Ine.), 
terms of the debt-settlement 
of Italy and 


expressing gratification at 
agreement 
recommending that 


the 
ment 


the Government of 


with the Govern- | 


France be requested to again take up the debt-settlement ques- | 


tion with this country with a view to the prompt disposition 
thereof, which was ordered to lie on the table. 
He also presented petitions and papers in 


the nature 
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to 
bridge 


A bill (H. R. 5565) 


Congress 


a 


granting the consent of 
Dak., to construct 


across the Red River of the North (Rept. No. 86) ; 


A bill (H. R. 6089) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Fox River in the 


county of McHenry, State of Lilinois, in section 26, township 


| 45 north, range 8 east of the third principal meridian (Rept. 
No. 87): 

A bill (H. R. 6234) to authorize the department of public 
works, division of highways, of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to construct a bridge across Palmer River (Rept. No. 
SS); and 

A bill (H. R. 7484) granting the consent of Congress to the 

| State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, main- 


| tain, and operate a bridge across Red River near Fulton, Ark. 


of | 


petitions from sundry students of the Yale Divinity School; | 


members of the Monday Ciub, of New Milford; the Chamber 


of Commerce of Branford: and the board of directors of the 
Women’s Republican Club, of Hartford, all in the State of 


Connecticut, in favor of the participation of the United States 
in the Permanent Court of International Justice, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at a mass meeting of 
1,200 citizens at Manchester, Conn., favoring the participation 
of the United States in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials and papers in the nature of 
memorials from the Ladies Auxiliary, A. O. H., Division No. 
5, of Waterbury; the Ladies Auxiliary, A. O. H., Division No. 
1, of Naugatuck; the Father McKeown Branch, A. O. H., of 
New Haven; 85 citizens of New Haven and 75 citizens of 
Fairfield County, all in the State of Connecticut, protesting 
against the participation of the United States in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BAYARD (for Mr. STANFIELD), from the Committee on 
Claims, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon; 

A bill (S. 451) for the reiief of the city of Baltimore (Rept. 
No. 74); and 

A bill (S. 2096) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Clara B. 
Nichols (Rept. No. 75). 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2288) granting the consent of Congress to the 
South Park commissioners and the commissioners of Lincoln 
Park, separately or jointly, their successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across that portion 
Lake Michigan lying opposite the entrance to Chicago 
River, Ill. (Rept. No. 76) ; 

A bill (8S. 2472) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Fox River, in Kane County, Ill. (Rept. No. 77); 

A bill (S. 2473) granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway commissioner of the town of Elgin, Kane County, 
lll., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Fox River (Rept. No. 78) ; 

A bill (H. R. 172) to extend the time for the construction 


f 
ot 


of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the village | 


of Clearwater, Minn. (Rept. No. 79) ; 

A bill (H. R. 173) to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Rainy River between the village of 
Spooner, Minn., and Rainy River, Ontario (Rept. No. 80); 

A bill (H. R. 8852) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge over the Columbia River at a point within 2 miles 
downstream from the town of Brewster, Okanogan County, 
State of Washington (Rept. No. 81); 

A bill (H. R. 4440) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Board of Supervisors of Clarke County, Miss., to construct 
a bridge across the Chunky River, in the State of Missis- 
sippi (Rept. No. 82); 

A bill (H. R. 4441) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Board of Supervisors of Neshoba County, Miss., to con- 
Struct a bridge across the Pearl River in the State of Missis- 
sippi (Rept. No. 83) ; 

A bill (H, R. 5027) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River between the municipalities of Rochester 
and Monaca, Beaver County, Pa. (Rept. No. 84); 

A bill (H. R. 5379) granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Cook, State of Illinois, to construct a bridge 
across the Little Calumet River in Cook County, State of Illi- 
hois (Rept. No. 85) ; 


| 





(Rept. No. 89). 
Mr. WADSWORTH, from the 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill 


on Military 
to authorize 


Committee 
(S. 2658) 


the Secretary of War to fix all allowances for enlisted men 
of the Philippine Scouts: to validate certain payments for 


travel pay, commutation of quarters, heat, light, ete., and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 90) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


the first time, and, by 
and referred as follows: 


Bills were introduced, read una ni- 
mous censent, the second time, 


By Mr. PHIPPS: 


A bill (S. 2695) for the adjustment of water-right charges 
on the Grand Valley irrigation project, Colorado, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 


mation. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2696) to extend the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of the act entitled “An act for the promotion of the wel- 
fare and hygiene of maternity and infaney, ard for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 2697) granting the consent of Congress to the State 


Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across Red River near Fulton, Ark.; to the 


Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2698) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
equitably adjust disputes and claims of settlers and others 
against the United States and between each other arising from 
incomplete or faulty surveys in township 19 south, range 26 
east, Tallahassee meridian, Lake County, in the State of Flor- 
ida; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2699) for the relief of John Farrell; and 

A bill (S. 2700) to amend the naval record of Frank H. Wil- 
son, alias Henry Wencel; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 2701) granting an increase of pension to Edyth M. 
Hulme (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. HARRELD (by request in each instance) : 

A bill (S. 2702) to provide for the setting apart of certain 
lands in the State of California as an addition to the Morongo 
Indian Reservation ; 

A bill (S. 2708) to restore to the public domain certain lands 
within the Casa Grande Ruins National Monument, and for 
other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 2704) to provide for the permanent withdrawal of 
certain lands bordering on and adjacent to Summit Lake, 
Nev., for the Paiute, Shoshone, and other Indians; 

A bill (S. 2705) to extend the civil and criminal laws of the 
United States to Indians, and for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 2706) to provide for the reservation of certain land 
in California for the Indians of the Mesa Grande Reservation, 
known also as Santa Ysabel Reservation No. 1; 

A bill (S. 2707) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to pay to Robert Toquothty royalties arising from an oil and 
gas well in the bed of the Red River; 

A bill (S. 2708) to prohibit Indians or other persons from 
assaulting or forcibly interfering with officers or employees 
of the United States Indian Service in or on account of the 
performance of their official duties ; 

A bill (S. 2709) to amend section 1 of the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. L. 1249), entitled “An act to 
amend section 8 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906,” 
entitled “An act for the division of the lands and funds of 
the Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes ” ; 

A bill (8S. 2710) to authorize the leasing for mining pur- 
poses of land reserved for Indian agency and school purposes ; 
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A bill (S. 2711) to provide for the permanent withdrawal 
of certain described lands in the State of Arizona as a camp 
ground for the pupils of the Indian School at Phoenix; 


A bill (S..2712) authorizing an appropriation from the 
tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the 
construction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation; 


A bill (S. 2713) to authorize the Seeretary of the Interior 
purchase certain lands in California to be added to the 
inta Ysabel Indian Reservation and appropriating funds 
therefor; 

A bill 2714) to authorize the cancellation, under cer- 
tain conditions, of patents in fee simple to Indians for allot- 
ments held in trust by the United States; 

A bill (S. 2715) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 


(Ss. 


to purchase certain land in California to be added to the 
Cahuilla Indian Reservation, and authorizing an appropria- 
tion of funds therefor: 

A bill (S. 2716) to provide for the collection of fees from 
royalties on production of minerals from leased Indian lands ; 
and 

A bill (S. 2717) to reserve the merchantable timber on all 
tribal lands within the Kiamath Indian Reservation in Ore- 
gon, hereafter allotted, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 2718) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam E. Sparks; to the Committee on Pensions, 

iy Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 2719) granting an increase of pension to Norman 


B. Davenport; to the Committee on Pensions. 

13s Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 2720) granting a pension to Walter D. Quinn; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2721) for the relief of Frank A. Kopp; and 

A bill (S, 2722) for the relief of the Muscle Shoals, Birming- 
ham & Pensacola Railroad Co., the successors in interest of the 
receiver of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S, 2723) granting a pension to Sina J. Sutherland; 

A bill (S, 2724) granting a pension to Daniel Flynn; and 

A bill (S. 2725) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


Edson Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 


A bill (S. 2726) for the relief of Austin G. Tainter; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
\ bill (S. 2727) to authorize the appropriation of not more 


than $875,000 for the payment of drainage charges due on the 
public lands within the counties of Beltrami, Koochiching, and 
Lake of the Woods, in the State of Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill S) to amend the act entitled “An act to amend 


ore” 
atm 


(S. 
4, 1909, as amended: to the Committee on Patents. 

tv Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2729) to authorize the refund of $25,000 to the 
Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum; and 

A bill (S. 27380) to amend section 1155 of an act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Colum- 
bia’; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S, 2781) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Lowry (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions 


By Mr. DALE: 
A bill (S. 2732) to increase and equalize the rate of pen- 


sions to soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War and 
the war with Mexico, and to their widows, including widows 
of the War of 1812, and to certain Army nurses; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 


A bill (S. 2783) for the relief of the State of North Caro- 
lina; to the Committee on Claims, 


By Mr. NORRIS: 
A bili (S. 2784) granting a pension to Emily E. Kelley; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL 


Mr. UNDERWOOD submitted two amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (S. 2007) for the construction of 
certain public buildings, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment intended 
to be propesed by him to House bill 6707, the Interior Depart- 
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ment appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed as follows: 
On pdge 84, after line 19, insert: 
“Yakima project (Kittitas division), Washington: For continuati on 
of construction and incidental operations, $2,000,000.” 
AMENDMENT TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted the following amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to House bill 1, tho 
tax-reduction bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed: 

On page 334, line 10, insert the following: 


“ LIBERTY BOND SINKING FUND 


“Sec. - (a) Clause (2) of subdivision (a) of section 6 of the 
Victory Liberty loan act is amended to read as follows: “(2) the 
interest (computed semiannually at the rate of 4 per cent per 


annum) which would have been payable during the fiscal year for 
which the appropriation is made on the bonds and notes purchased, 
redeemed, or paid, out of the sinking fund, during such year or in 
previous years.” 

“*(b) (a) of such section 6 is further amended by 
adding at the end of the first paragraph thereof a new sentence to 
read as follows: ‘In the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1926, and in 
each fiscal year thereafter, payments (whether in money or in other 
property) received during such year from foreign governments in 1 
spect of their obligations held by the United States, and the proceeds 
received during such year from the sale of any such obligations 
shall first be applied against the appropriation made by this section 
for such year, and any excess shall be applied as otherwise provided 


Subdivision 


| by law.’ 


“(c) This section shall take effect on July 1, 1926.” 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I have previously stated, 
it was during the presidential campaign of 1924 that the 
Tariff Commission had under consideration the question of 
the tariff on sugar. The first public hearing on that matter 
was held in Washington, beginning on the 15th day of Jan- 
uary, 1924. The Tariff Commission had the sugar question 
before it upon an applicacion made to that body under the 
law by the United States Sugar Association asking for a re 
duction of the tariff. As before stated, it was very much de- 
sired by many people high in authority, including, I think 
I may say without any contradiction being made, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to prevent an early report of the 
Tariff Commission. It was desired, as I think the evidence 
fairly discloses, that the report should be deferred until after 
the election. It must be remembered that President Cool 
idge was himself a candidate for President in that election. 
The Tariff Commission was divided three and three, and so 
long as they remained divided in that way the work of the 


: ; : Se | commission was blocked. 
and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved March | 


Prior to this public hearing the commission had made, 
through its instrumentalities, the force in their office, their 
experts, and their employees, quite an extended investigation 
of the tariff on sugar. 

Permit me to digress right here, Mr. President, by way of 
parenthesis, to say that whether there should be a higher or 
a lower duty or that the duty should remain unchanged on 
sugar is entirely immaterial in this discussion. The point I 
wish to make and to bring before the Senate and the country 
is that there was a demand being made to utilize the Tariff 
Commission for partisan political purposes. I should like to 
have those who consider the matter forget, if they can for the 
time being, what they believe as to whether there should be 
a high or a low tariff on sugar or whether there should be no 
tariff. My contention is that according to both the spirit and 
the letter of the law the Tariff Commission was a quasi 
judicial body. 

In the remarks which I submitted to the Senate some days 
ago on the work of the Tariff Commission I had reference 
particularly to Commissioner Lewis and to what happened in 
his case. To-day I wish to discuss, among other things, Com- 
missioner Culbertson, who was then a member of the Tariff 
Commission and had been so for a long time; indeed, I think 
since the establishment of the commission. Commissioner 
Lewis, Commissioner Culbertson, and Commissioner Costigan 
were in favor of submitting the report on sugar to the President 
as soon as possible, while Commissioner Marvin, Commissioner 
Burgess, and Commissioner Glassie were opposed to that course. 
During all the time of which I shall speak there was a constant 
contest going on in the commission, three against three, as to 
whether or not that body should delay its report to the Presi- 
dent. It was generally understood and believed that the first 
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three commissioners IT have named were in favor of recommend- 
ing to the President a reduction of the tariff on sugar, while 
the other three members were opposed to that course; and that 
if the report was made during the campaign it might seriously 
affect the politics of the situation. 

According to my idea—and I believe it is the only correct one— 
both the spirit and the letter of the law intended that the Tariff 
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Commission should sit as a court, independent of politics, pass on 
facts. make investigations in a nonpartisan way, and report the 


truth, recommending whatever it thought the facts justified. 

It will be understood now that if one of those three commis- 
<ioners—for instance, Commissioner Culbertson, could be gotten 
off the Tariff Commission, then the commissioners opposed to 
making an early report would have a majority; there would be 
a vacaney, and the commission would stand three to two. 


on the 15th day of January, 1924, which was before the cam- 
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concerning my attitude in the investigation, and that he had told those 
present that he did not care to take time to discuss the matter with 
them in my absence and that he would, therefore, ask me to be present 
at a meeting the next day and state whether or not the statements 
made concerning my attitude were or were not true He said that this 
meeting was to be held at 10 o'clock this morning and asked me if I 
could be present. I told Senator Smoor that 1 
tried by the sugar interests,” 


“to be 
very glad to come 


was not willing 
but that IT should be 
to his office and talk *he situation over. 
I reached Senator ‘imoor’s office about 
conversation with hin He 
enactment of the fle provision 
I had with him at th 
committee and Congress. 


10 o'clock and 
of his connection with the 
and of the relation which 
section was being considered by 
that the sugar 


had a brief 
alone. 

ble tariff 
time this 
He 


spoke 


the 


in said interests were 


| disturbed over the possibility of our basing our findings on the average 
Just before the commission entered upon its public hearing | 


paign commenced, though at that time everyone knew what the | 


campaign was going to be and who the candidates were going 
to be, Commissioner Culbertson—— 

Mr. KING. That is, everyone knew who the Republican can- 
didates were going to be? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. There was an uncertainty about the 
Democratic candidates until the Democratic convention had 
worn itself out. That, however, is all foreign to this discussion. 


At the beginning of the special meeting of the Tariff Com- | 


mission on the 15th of January, 1924, Commissioner Culbertson 
told his brother commissioners that he had just been offered an 
appointment to the Federal Trade Commission, which, as I 
understand, would have brought him an increased salary and 
which would have left the Tariff Commission three against two 
in favor of the course that later events will disclose President 
Coolidge wished to see adopted. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 
Mr. NORRIS. 
Mr. KING. 
pired? 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Yes. 


NORRIS. 
KING. 


No. 
Apparently, then, the offer to him of an ap- 


Had Commissioner Culbertsen’s term then ex- | 


pointment on the Federal Trade Commission was merely an | 


effort to get him off the Tariff Commission after the investi- 
ration had been made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am going to lay this mat- 
ter before the Senate without very much comment and 
every Senator draw his own conclusions, I think that fact 
standing alone, if nothing else had occurred or if no other 
circumstances had afterwards happened, would probably not 
have justified any criticism of anybody, but that is only one 
of the appointments which were offered to Commissioner Cul- 
bertson, the effect of which, if accepted, would have been to 
have left a majority of the commission in favor of the ccurse 
that the politicians, at least in one of the great poiitical 
parties, were in favor of pursuing. Commissioner Culbertson, 
however, declined the appointment and continued to remain 
upon the Tariff Commission. 


July there was an attempt to delay any action upon the sugar 
report, and no report would have been made, and it would 
have been impossible to do anything if Commissioner Glassie 
had not later been disqualified, which created a majority of 
5 to 2 in favor of making the report without waiting for the 
election to take place. 

There was a meeting in the office of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] called some time in May after this quarrel 
had been going on for a couple of months, to which Mr. Cul- 
bertson was invited. I think I can best describe what took 
place at that meeting by reading a memorandum on the s«ub- 
ject made by Commissioner Culbertson himself. The memo- 
randum is as follows: 

May 24, 1924, 
Contemporary memorandum 


About 9.30 this morning Senator Smoor called my office and asked to 
speak to me. I was not fn, but at home. I was advised of Senator 
Smoor’s call and of his desire to have me call him up, which I did very 
soon afterwards. 

Senator Smoot stated that yesterday there were gathered in his office 
12 or 14 Members of Congress and a representative of the sugar inter- 
ests, and that they were discussing the investigation of the sugar 
industry made by the Tariff Commission. Senator Smoor said that 


certain statements were made concerning my attitude in the investi- 
gation—- 


“My attitude’ means Culbertson’s attitude— 


‘et | 


of a period of years. He suggested that there was a hostility toward 
me, based on a fear that I might not be entirely fair to the sugar- 
producing interests of the country I made no answer to these sug 


gestions, except to say, in substance, that I would hear what they had 
to offer, and that my only interest in the subject was to discharge my 
duties as required by law. Senator Smoov’s attitude toward 
very courteous, and, after a brief conversation together, we went, at his 
request, to the conference room in the Senate Office Building, just oppo- 
site SmMoor’s private office. There I found gathered 15 or 20 persons, 
cluding Senator Puirrs, Congressman TIMBERLAK®, and perhaps half 
a dozen other Congressmen, all of them presumably from districts 
deeply interested in sugar. In addition the group included Truman G 
Palmer, Washington representative of the beet-sugar interests; Mr. 
Love, also representative of the beet-sugar interests; Mr. Mead, repre- 
senting the Hawaiian sugar interests; and Mr, Hodges, who represented 
at our sugar hearing one of the beet-sugar companies of Colorado Mr. 
Rogers, representing the Louisiana sugar interests, was not present. 
Senator SMooT made 


me was 


mn 


a few remarks in opening concerning his rela 
tion to the flexible tariff provision, and then asked Mr. Mead to make any 
statement that he cared make 


to concerning the sugar situation. 
Mr. Mead referred in opening to the wheat report and said that 
“certain members of the Tariff Commission” had submitted a report 


upon which the President had based his wheat proclamation and that 
the principles laid down in that report to 
advocated by the sugar interests in the 
Commission. He indicated that they feared the effect of a 
based upon the weighted average cost over a period of years and 
that they disapproved the inclusion of transportation costs if Chicago 
is to be accepted as the principal competing market. He also referred 
to the position which he took at the second sugar hearing, namely, 
that without obtaining the actual cost of producing cane in Cuba our 
comparisons of Cuban costs with Hawaiian costs would not be satis 
factory. His attitude was not that some adjustment should be made 
to correct this alleged omission, but that our whole investigation was 
worthless because of this failure to obtain agricultural costs. 

I pointed out in answer to Mr. Mead’s statement that most of what 
he had said was a product of unfounded rumor and of fear; that the 
commission had not reached a conclusion with the sugar 
ease, and that, so far as I was concerned, my mind was entirely open 
for consideration of our decision upon the basis of the record of the 
investigation. 1 pointed out the value to 


were in 
the hearing before 


opposition those 


Tariff 
record 


respect to 


the wheat producer of a 


Comssnens ing then ond running along t th Bist d f rate stabilized upon the basis of a three-year average rather than a fluctu 
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ating rate based upon the accidental conditions of a single year. 

I quoted Mr. Hodges, who stated at the time of the sugar hearing 
that it was the function of the commission so to conduct its Investi- 
gation and make its findings as to project a plateau of costs, 

I then stated that apparently my opposition to Mr. Glassie 


I will take that up later; but it was one of the severe con- 
tentions that was going on in the commission and had been 
from the beginning of the sugar investigation. 


I then stated that apparently my opposition to Mr. Glassie had led 
to a belief that I was making an attack upon the sugar industry, but 
that this attitude is incorrect. 1 stated that I had no apologies to 
make for my attitude toward Mr. Glassie’s participation in the sugar 
case and that I would take the same attitude if a similar situation 
again arose. I said, furthermore, that I thought the worst thing that 
had happened to the sugar-producing industry of the United States 
was for Mr. Glassie to sit in the sugar case. 

At this point Mr. Mead said that he regretted that Mr. Glassie had 
sat in the sugar case, and that he thought Mr. Glassie had made a 
mistake to accept appointment on the Tariff Commission when he 
knew that the sugar case was coming up. He then added that he 
thought our method of attacking Mr. Glassie at the time of the hearing 
was improper. I stated in reply that every effort had been made to 
persuade Mr. Glassie to recuse himself in the sugar case, but that he 
had refused to do so, leaving to us no alternative but to make a public 
issue of the matter. 

I said, furthermore, that since the time I had written a book on 
Alexander Hamilton I had consistently believed in and advocated the 
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of ional protection, that my duty now under my oath Is to 
isions of the law, and that under the flexible tariff 
of should equalized through an 
of production, and that since the statute In which 
embodied is a protectionist statute the law should be 


from the standpoint of the producer. I 


po cy 


carry out the J 


provisions conditions competition be 


analysis of the cost 
the we 


tlon was 


luterpreted 8) mpathetically 


stated that I thought that the suspicions of unfairness which had been | 


thrown out by Mr. Mead were entirely unwarranted, and that it was 
to be presumed that commissioners under their oath of office would 
moke a finding upon the record which would be above question. 


Mr. Hodges made a brief statement to the effect that he regarded 
the record before the commission as inadequate to warrant a change 
in the duty fixed by Congress. 

Senator She attitude was conciliatory and even at times de- 
fen of my position, He referred several times to my relation with 
him in the fr ing of the flexible tariff provision, However, I was 
conscious of the fact that this conference was indicative of a drive 
by the sugar interests to prevent, if possible, a report by the Tariff 
Commission on gar; and in my remarks, all of which I have not 
made note of het I endeavored to give the sugar interests an assur- 
anee of fair treatment at the hands of the Tariff Commission and at 
the same time to give them to understand that the Tariff Commission 


is a quasi judicial body, functioning under a principle laid down by 


Congress, and that the decision which we reach will be made fearlessly 


aud in accordance with the facts warranted by the record, regardless 
of any outside influence which may be brought to bear. 

The conference concluded wut 11 o'clock, when I told Senator 
Smoor that I had an appointment with the President which I was 
bound to keep 

That is the end of Mr. Culbertson’s memorandum in regard to 


what happened at this meeting. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what was the date of that? 
Mr. NORRIS. That was May 24, 1924. I might add that 
this appointment which Mr. Culbertson had was with President 
Coolidge, and that he went from this conference to President 
Coolidge’s office and told President Coolidge what had happened 
at the conference. 
Mr. President, we ought, if we can, to visualize that meeting. 
Here was a body of men called upon to perform a judicial act, 
to reach a conclusion upon evidence that had been produced and 
upon investigations which they had made, presumably, and as 


far as I know, undisputedly in a fair, judicial way all the 
way through. Here was called together a large number of 


sugar men, mostly attorneys for sugar interests of various 
kinds, and into that meeting was invited a member of the court 


that was going to pass upon their case. Senators may disagree 
with me as to the propriety of doing such a thing; the country 
may disagree with me; but if the Tariff Commission is to be 
of any benefit, if its findings are to have the respect of the 
people, then it must be that no body of men having a case in 
court would have any honorable right to call to their confer- 
ence a member of the court itself having then under considera- 
tion the decision of the very case to which they were parties. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is a very fair statement made by 
Mr. Culbertson, but he does not call attention to the reason why 
he was asked to be present at that meeting. The only reason 
why he was asked there was that the sugar producers felt that 
their hearings ought to be extended; that they ought to have 
u further hearing as to the cost of production here, and par- 
ticularly as to the cost of production in Cuba, and up to that 
time it had been denied; and what they wanted was to open 
the hearings for further testimony. 

1 said: “I know nothing about this, but I have every con- 
fidence in the world in Mr. Cuibertson. I know that he is in- 
terested in section 315, because he worked with me in the 
formation of that paragraph of the tariff act, and I know that 
he would do just what he thought in his own mind was the 
proper thing to do.” I said: “I am not going to pass upon 
this matter until I have a conference with Mr. Culbertson and 
see what he has to say about it.” 

I want to say to the Senator further that if Mr. Culbertson 
had had the least objection to it he never would have been 
asked to go into the meeting. He never intimated to me that 
there was anything wrong. He never intimated to me that he 
did not want to go, and while there not a thing was said that 
I would not be willing to have the whole world know. No 
opinion was expressed by me; no opinion was expressed by 
those who were present other than what Mr. Culbertson states 
there—that they thought that the basis of arriving at the cost 
was incorrect, and they wanted to open the case and have a 
further hearing upon that one subject. 

Those are the facts of the case just as they happened. 
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Mr. NORRIS. And that does 


not vary 
from what Mr. Culbertson said. 


very materially 


Mr. SMOOT. No; but I wanted the whole thing to be 
known. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 





Mr. NORRIS. Just let me answer that, and I shall be glad 
to yield to the Senator from Norch Carolina later. 

The statement of the Senator from Utah corresponds sub- 
stantially with the memorandum of Mr. Culbertson. I think 
probably there were two objects. They were not satisfied with 
the action of Mr. Culbertson in trying to prevent Mr. Glassie 
from sitting on the sugar case. They were not satisfied with 
the evidence that had been produced. They wauted a different 
investigation, and more of an investigation. Admit all that: 
How did they proceed to bring it all about? 

Mr. President, suppose that we constituted a big corporation 
here, or several corporations, and we had pending in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States a case which had been heard 
in part, and was still subject to their action; and then, upon 
listening to some of the arguments that had been made in the 
Supreme Court, suppose we concluded that they were not bas 
ing their conclusions upon the right kind of a theory, and we 
should immediately hold a meeting—not in public, but a secret 
meeting—get our people altogether, summon a member of the 
Supreme Court, and tell him where we thought he was wrong 
Would anybody stand for that? Is it any less wrong that it 
should be done with the Tariff Commission? 

Suppose they were wrong. As far as this case is concerned, 
I do not care whether they were right or wrong. They were 
a body performing a public function. The parties there who 
had what we may call a lawsuit before them were dissatisfied 
with the way they had investigated it. They wanted to correct 


that error. Suppose they were moved by the very best of 
faith. Where was the place and what was the method to get 
that correction? Why, before the body itself, before the eyes 


of the whole country. 

If they thought this commission was considering this thing 
wrongfully, their place was to go before the commission and 
make any argument they saw fit to make in the face of every- 
body. If any man wil! view this Tariff Commission as I think 
it ought to be viewed, as a court, I do not believe he can 
conscientiously defend the course that was taken here. It was 
another circumstance, only another circumstance. I am going 
to offer several of them. Perhaps, standing alone, you might 
forgive it, although according to my idea it can not be forgiven. 
That is not the way to reach a judicial body; to take one 
member out by himself and talk the matter over with him in 
secret. The way to do is to go before the committee or to go 
before the. court according to their rules, according to the 
ordinary procedure of civilization, and make your case there, 
and convince them if you can. 

I yield now to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator 
from Nebrask.., his position is that it is very difficult to differ- 
entiate between the interference which this letter shows took 
place in this case and like interference with members of a court. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is entirely right about 
that, but it seems to me it is a little bit worse than that. This 
commission, under the law, is both the court and the jury. 
It is a trial by a court which also finds the facts; and in this 
particular case it is a trial from which the taxpayer, who is 
interested upon the other side, has no appeal. Under the law 
the commission finds the facts and applies the law: the Presi- 
dent approves or disapproves the finding; and any interference 
with that tribunal is an interference with both the jury and 
the court. 

We have, in our system, guarded the jury from outside influ- 
ence with more jealous care than we have the judge. Law- 
yers very frequently talk in private to the judge while a case 
is pending with reference to the law, because the judge is 
supposed to know the law as well as the attorneys, and the 
judge is supposed to be a man who, by reason of his training, 
is impervious to any improper influence. 

When we come to the jury, we are so jealous of any tamper- 
ing with any member of it that it is the constant practice 
of the courts in this country to confine the jury in important 
cases, and not permit them to circulate with the public until 
after a verdict has been rendered. If it is brought to the 
attention of the court that any outside influence has been 
brought to bear, that any person, whether interested or unin- 
terested in the matter, has talked to one of the jurors, it is 
the cause of a mistrial. 

Here was a jury impaneled to try < case between the Gov- 
ernment and a taxpayer, to find the facts. and here was an 
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effort to bring to bear on a member of the jury all the 
pressure and influence which could be brought to bear upon him 
by parties representing the interests involved in an inquiry 
then being prosecuted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from North 
Carolina for his valuable contribution, and his statement of 
the practice which ought to govern all courts and tribunals in 
civilized countries. 

Delays of all kinds occurred and continued to occur from day 
to day, in an effort to retard the consideration of the sugar 
report, and to delay its submission to the President. I 
give a chronological history of those delays. 


Il shall cite only 
one or two instances, however. 
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tinually going on, these two commissioners went 


to 
Martin about July 12. Commissioners 
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These delays occurred from time to time until July 9, and | 


still the report had not been made. On that day, July 9, the 
chairman of the commission made a report and submitted a 
request to the Tariff Commission for the dropping of the sugar 
investigation and the taking up of another question. The 
chairman of the commission was present on July 9 when the 
commission resumed the consideration of the sugar report. The 
chairman asked that the business of the meeting be suspended 
temporarily in order that be might present a message from the 
President. The campaign was on at that time. The nominee of 
the Republican Party had been named. President Coolidge was 
the Republican candidate. 

The chairman of the commission thereupon dictated to the 
Secretary this statement, that he had been informed that 
morning—that is, July 9, 1924—hby the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, that it was the desire of the President that the commission 
institute at once an investigation under section 315 in respect 
to the cost of the production of butter, and that the commission 
suspend all other work and concentrate its efforts upon the 
butter investigation until its completion. 

There wus considerable debate. The commissioners asked 
that the chairman go back to the Secretary to the President 
and request that the Secretary or the President submit the re- 
quest in writing, so that there could be no dispute about it. 

They used that proposition as much as they could, but 
because Commissioner Culbertson was still on the commission, 
and there were three commissioners who were in favor of 
going on with the sugar investigation, the chairman and those 
voting with him were unable to shift the work of the commis- 
sion over to the butter investigation, at least in its entirety, and 
they kept on, in a modified way, in the consideration of the 
sugar report. 

Some charges were made against Commissioner Culbertson. 
Those who know Commissioner Culbertson I think agree that 
he is an exceptionally able man. He was active in the work of 
the Republican Party, but when he went into this office he felt 
that he was occupying a judicial position, and he refused to be 
mvved by partisan considerations to deviate a hair's breadth 
from what he believed to be his official duty. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
that I am anxious to know whether they ever got a written 
instruction to go on with the butter investigation. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; they did not. They could not get through 
the commission the motion to make the request. 

Commissioner Culbertson had agreed to deliver some law 
lectures in Massachusetts and at Georgetown University in 
this city. Under a peculiar provision of the law providing 
for the Tariff Commission, it seemed that there might possibly 
be some doubt as to his right to do that. He laid the matter 
before his fellow commissioners, they talked it over, and they 
decided unanimously that under the law there would be no 
objection to his delivering those lectures, and he proceeded to 
deliver them. While they were in the course of delivery, in 
July, Commissioner Culbertson was asked to to the 
White House. 
Private Secretary that charges had been made against him for 
a violation of the law in the delivering of these lectures. The 
first information he had that any such charges were made 
against him came from the White House, and I desire to have 
Senators bear in mind that the charges then were not pending 
at the White House but were before the Attorney General. 
When Culbertson went to see the Secretary to the President, 
in answer to the request, his attention was drawn by the 
secretary to a compiaint filed against him by a disappointed 
applicant for tariff actiap by the commission, who charged 
that Culbertson was violating the act creating the commission 
in lecturing at Georgetown -University during the winter 
months, and at Williamstown, Mass., in the summer. 

The secretary told Mr. Culbertson in that conversation to 
see Mr. Martin, an assistant to the Attorney General. In ae- 
cordance with that advice, after he had talked it over with 
the two tariff commissioners, Costigan and Lewis,. who bad 
been on the same side with him in the fight that had been con- 


come 


He went there and was told by the President's | 
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filed at the White House against Commis 
sioner Culbertson, and were advised that the practice of the 
Attorney General's office had been to construe liberally such 
statutes as that applying to the Tariff Commission, and Mr. 
thought there was nothing in the complaint, that it 
was manifestly biased, and had been made to cause Commis- 
sioner Culbertson trouble. 

On July 21, not having in the meantime } 
Attorney General's office, Commissioner Costigan telephoned 
Mr. Martin about Commissioner Culbertson’s matter and 
was advised by Mr. Martin that it was in satisfactory shape, 
an opinion or letter then being on the Attorney General's desk 
for his signature, following a full and fair consideration of 
the case. Mr. Martin added that it was expected that the 
Attorney General, who was out of town, would return in the 
afternoon and would sign the opinion. Mr. Martin d that 
if his expectations were not realized Commissioners Costigan and 
Lewis would be advised before any opinion in the case was 
sent to the White House. 

On the 24th of July, shortly following this, Mr. Martin, the 
Assistant Attorney General, telephoned to Commissioner Cost 
gan in the morning that Commissioners Costigan and Lewis 
should see the Attorney General at once; that Mr. Martin did 
not know what was going to happen to Commissioner Culbert 
son. Shortly thereafter Commissioners Costigan and Lewis saw 
Attorney General Stone and advised that the 
General's report, which the circumstances made 
adverse to Commissioner Culbertson, was to be sent that day 
to the White House. It was suggested to General Stone that 
Commissioners Costigan and Lewis had from the first desired 
to file a written statement with respect to the commissioners’ 
attitude toward Mr. Culbertson’s lectures, but General Stone 
said that he could not hold his opinion to give an oppor 
tunity for the filing of such a statement because he was being 
urged to send that opinion to the White House at once. He 
added that he would, however, say to the President that Commis 
sioners Costigan and Lewis desired to file such a statement. 

On the 25th of July Culbertson himself was asked to come 
to the White House. He went to the White House and had 
a conversation with the President. That conversation was in 
regard to these charges, which in the meantime had been sent 
to the President. Bear in mind, this was in the latter part of 
July. These delays had been occurring and the report had 
not yet been made, although it had been practically ready for a 
very, very long time. 

Commissioner Culbertson has written a full account of what 
took place at that meeting with the President, and if a com 
mittee is appointed to investigate the Tariff Commission under 
the resolution now pending in the Senate, they can probably 
get that memorandum by summoning and putting on the stand 
Mr. William Allen White, of Kansas, to whom it was sent by 
Commissioner Culbertson. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I 
of that conversation? 

Mr. NORRIS. That was July 
of that conference with President 
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1924. At the conclusion 
Coolidge, as Mr. Culbertsuin 


was about to leave the office, the President, with that ad 
verse report of the Attorney General lying before him on tiu 
desk, asked Mr. Culbertson if he could not delay the report 
of the sugar investigation. 

Mr. President, I think that is an important circumstance 
to take into consideration. Culbertson had not done any 
thing wrong, according to his idea and the ideas of his fel 
low commissioners; yet a charge had been wade agzainst 
him. He got the first notice of that charge from the Wh 
House, and he was directed to go to see Martin. His fellow 
commissioners. Costigan and Lewis, went to see Martin a 
were told there was nothing to it; that if it should turn ou 
differently they would be notified. Later on they were pn 
fied that the opinion was adverse to Culbertson, and that tle 
Attorney General was about to act on it. Commissione: 
Costigan and Lewis then went to see the Attorney Genera 
and the Attorney General refused to let them file a staie 
ment of their attitude toward Culbertseon’s lectures on ile 


ground that he did not have time, that the opinion had to 


to the White House at once. Then the next day, or about 
that time, at the request of the White House he went there 
to meet those charges, and there was requested by the Presi- 


dent himself to postpone the report on the sugar investigation. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 


Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That statement of fact 
would indicate conclu ively that the object was to intimidate | 
the commissioner and to put him under compulsion. 

Ur. NORRIS. I am going to let every man draw his own 


conelusion 


| 


| 


f ROBINSON o Al insas. What other conclusion can 
be drawn from the fia 

M NORRIS. I ie not know of any, I will say to the | 
Senator. They did not want the report made. They did not | 
want to have to face that proposition during the campaign. 

\ir. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Evidently it could not have 
been made for the reason that the commissioner was regarded 
as an unfit person to perform public duties, because he was 


ubsequently appointed to a high position in the diplomatic 
at Of course the effect of that appointment was to take 


his very great influence away from the Tariff Commission 
and to take him out of the country. If they could not get 
rid of him in one way, they were determined to do so in 
nother way 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think in this connection, if | 
the Senator from Nebraska will yield 


Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. In all fairness it ought to be stated that for 
over a year before President Harding's death Mr. Culbertson 
had been asking for an appointment in Foreign Service. At the 
conclusion of the Senator's remarks I «shall have something 
further to say with reference to that feature of the matter. 

Mir. CARAWAY. He never got it until there was a demand 
for a Sugar report 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, yes; they were talking of and considering 
him for different positions, 

Mr. CARAWAY, He was talked of, but never got the ap- 
pointmet 

Mr. CURTIS. secause a place he could afford to accept was 
hot open, 

Mr. SIMMONS. How long had he been giving trouble on the 
sugar tariff? 

Mr. CURTIS. I know nothing about that, but I do know 
something about Mr. Culbertson’s wishes. He was appointed 
on the Tariff Commission at the request of the Kansas delega- 
tion. At his own request, he was urged for appointment abroad 
before President Harding died. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, perhaps I had better take it up 
now since the interruption of the Senator from Kansas. I 
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told Mr. Culbertson that the President was interested in Mr. 
Culbertson’s future, and wanted him to be happy in his work. 
with an opportunity to round out his official career, and ax. 
Culbertson left the office of the private secretary the private 
secretary told him that he thought they would find some way 
to work it out so that it would be satisfactory to Culbertson. 
Later on Culbertson was appointed, and is now the American 
minister to Rumania. In this way the President got Culbertson 
off of the Tariff Commission. I have told you how he got riq 
of Lewis. He literally kicked Culbertson upstairs and kicked 
Lewis downstairs. 

Mr. Culbertson, when he was performing those duties there 
on the Tariff Commission, had dangling before him practically 
a promise of the President’s Private Secretary. He had the 
request, delivered in person by the President, that he would 
like to see the sugar report delayed. He had prior to that time 
been offered a position on the Federal Trade Commission, and 
he had in addition to that been summoned to the private mec! 
ing in the office of the Senator from Utah (Mr. Smoor], to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to break in on the 
thread of the Senator’s discourse, but I think he has reached 
a natural breaking point. I think the Senator will agree with 
me that when we discussed here the question of the creation 
of a Tariff Commission the entire argument was that we would 
have a bipartisan commission and that the commission would, 





| wholly free from political bias or prejudice, at least report the 


intended to do it anyway. Commi:sioner Culbertson had an | 


ambition to get into the Diplomatic Service. I do not think 
that has anything to do with the circumstances that I had been 
narrating as regards his official action on the Tariff Commis- 
sion. I want to call that to the attention of the Senate. The 


proposition that he did want to get into the Diplomatic Service | 


was another circumstance to which I want to call the attention 
of the Senate and the country, and I might as well do it now. 

Some time in July, a few days before the othe interview that 
took place with the President, Culbertson was called to the 
White House, and he there met the Private Secretary to the 
President, Mr. Slemp. Mr. Slemp asked him if his recollection 
was correct that Commissioner Culbertson had expressed the 
desire at one time for a foreign appointment. Commissioner 
Culbertson agreed that he had. Then he took up that question 
with Mr. Culbertson. It was the only thing discussed at that 
meeting. He was called to the White House and talked with 
the Private Secretary of the President in regard to a @iplomatic 
appointment. The other plan had not worked. Culbertson 
kept on in the commission doing what he believed to be his 
duty, and now he came before the Private Secretary to the 
President, and the private secretary brought up the subject, 
calling him there for the purpose of talking with him about it. 
In that conversation they talked over various propositions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator the date of that conver- 
sation? 

Mr. NORRIS. That was on the 2ist of July or thereabouts. 
Culbertson told the private secretary that he could not accept 
a diplomatic position where the expense was great because 
he was a comparatively poor man. They talked, however, 
about an appointment as minister to China. Culbertson would 
have been glad to accept that position. They talked about him 
being an agent for reparation demands, and Commissioner Cul- 
bertson told Mr. Slemp that he could not be a candidate for 
that place if Owen D. Young was a candidate, The governor- 
ship of the Philippine Islands was also mentioned in the con- 
versation, and Mr. Slemp, the Private Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, made notes of the requests—I do not know that I should 
call them requests—but made notes of the conversation as 
they proceeded. During the conversation he left Mr. Cul- | 


facts to the country with relation to the sugar situation. That 
was the idea, was it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Republican platform—and I 
am not calling attention to this for the purpose of introducing 
a political angle—recited: 


We believe that the power to increase or decrease any rate of 
duty provided in the tariff under the flexible provisions furnishes 
a safeguard on the one hand against excessive taxes and on the 
other hand against too high customs charges. 


I take it that that meant—and I am asking the Senator 
for his construction—that we would have an absolutely fair 
and impartial tribunal sitting in a judicial way to pass upon 
the facts and to advise the President so that the taxes could 
be raised or lowered. That is the Senator’s view, is it aot: 

Mr. NORRIS. It can not be denied that the object of it 
all was to see if we could not get a scientific tariff, one that 
would be unbiased and unprejudiced and not made up ac- 
cording to the whims of those who wanted to make a tarit 
wall sky high or those who. wanted to remove it entirely: 
that we would fix by law a basis, and then we should give to the 
Tariff Commission the authority, the power, and the duty to in- 
vestigate, to find the facts, to determine them judicially, and re 
port their conclusions to Congress or to the President. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And to do so impartially and 
without bias or prejudice? 

Mr. NORRIS. Absolutely, yes; without being influenced 
from any source. 

There can be no doubt of the proposition that it was 
the duty of the Tariff Commission to pass upon the 
facts disclosed by evidence and carry their investigation in 
the same high, impartial way that we would expect the 
Supreme Court of the United States to pass on any mstter 
submitted to them. There can be no other conclusion if we 
want a Tariff Commission that is fair and that would do its 
duty regardless of influences and regardless of coercion. 

Thus, Mr. President, endeth the second chapter. 

Now, I want to take up briefly the case of Mr. Glassie. At 
the beginning of the sugar investigation it was discovered 
that Commissioner Glassie, or rather Commissioner Glassie’s 
family, held the ownership of some $200,000 par value of stock 
in a sugar corporation. Immediately the question arose in 
the commission whether Glassie was qualified to sit in the 
sugar-tariff case. 

There were three members of the commission, Commissioners 
Culbertson, Costigan, and Lewis, who thought he was not quali- 
fied to sit. Commissioners Marvin, Burgess, and Glassie de- 
cided and held that he had a right to sit in the sugar case. 
Then the question was raised as to whether Glassie could pass 
on the question as to whether he had a right to sit or not. 
One of the commissioners offered a resolution that he should 
not be qualified, or offered a rule that Glassie should be dis- 
qualified on account of the interests of his family. They held 
that upon that motion Glassie should not be allowed to vote, 


bertson, went in to see the President, came back again and ' but Glassie insisted on voting on the motion as well as on every- 
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else, and did vote on the motion. The result was 3 to 3 
members of the commission voting for the rule that had 

been proposed which would have disqualified Glassie, and 

three members, including Glassie himself, voting against 

leaving the commission tied. 

Under the law the President of the United States has author- 
to make rules to govern the commission. When that dead- 


thing 


thres 


it} 
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eck occurred in the commission one of its members wrote a | 


etter to President Coolidge explaining to him at length and 

, detail the controversy, showing that three members of the 
commission thought Glassie should not sit on the sugar case, 

least that he should not vote on the motion that referred 

particularly to his own qualifications to sit; and the member 
a the commission asked the President to relieve the commission 
hy making such a rule as he might think proper which should 
overn that ease. The President did not make such a rule, 
hut he called the members of the commission to the White 
House, and all of them went to see the Presid@nt. The Presi- 
dent at that conference declined to settle the question or to 
iesue a rule. However, a few days later at a meeting of the 
commission the chairman of the commission, Mr. Marvin, who 
was recently reappointed by the President as chairman of the 
commission for the ensuing year. stated to the commission 
that he had an oral message from the President of the United 
States to deliver to the commission. 

At a special meeting of the commission Chairman Marvin 
reported that he had an oral message to deliver to the com- 
mission from the President. He stated that the President 
wished Commissioner Glassie to be informed that he expected 
him to do his duty “as he saw it” and that he would stand 
back of him. Commissioner Glassie proceeded to do his duty 
just in that way “as he saw it.” The President refused to 
make any rule, and there never would have been a break in the 
deadlock had it not been for the action of Congress. 

Later on, however, this matter became public ; 
cussed a great deal in the newspapers and in Congress. Reso- 
lutions were introduced, and finally Congress enacted into law 
a provision to the effect that no part of the appropriation for 
the use of the commission should be used to pay the salary of 
any commissioner who participates in any investigation in 
which he or his family has a direct pecuniary interest. 

That provision became a law on the 12th day of April, 1924. 
When that law was passed Commissioner Glassie did not fur- 
ther participate. , 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I inter- 
rupt the Senator there to supplement his statement? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The provision which the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has read, or one similar to it, was incorpo- 
rated in the appropriation act for the following year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It was almost an identical 
provision. That legislation was enacted after the subject mat- 
ter had been discussed in the Senate fully under a resolution 
which I myself submitted. When the vote was taken on the 
limitation it was overwhelming, almost unanimous, in its favor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let us get a vision of the 
picture. Here is a commission equally divided. It was in- 
vestigating the tariff on sugar. It develops—and it is ad- 
mitted and Mr. Glassie never disputed it—that members of 
Mr. Glassie’s family owned $200,000 worth of stock in a sugar 
company, which is directly interested, of course, in the tariff 
on sugar. Then the question arises, Shall Mr. Glassie be al- 
lowed to participate in the sugar investigation? Mr. Glassie 
said, “ Yes; I will participate”; and he voted to permit him- 
self to participate, the other two commissioners who had 
been standing with the President to delay the report from time 
to time voting with him, and the other three commissioners 
voting the other way. The question was put up to President 
Coolidge. He had authority to end the controversy by a stroke 
of his pen providing for a rule—a rule, Mr. President, that 
prevails in every civilized court on earth—that the judge who 
has a direct interest in litigation has no right to sit in judg- 
ment when that interest is at stake. 

The President declined to act. On the other hand, he sent 
the message that he expected Glassie to do his duty as Glassie 
“saw it.’ He knew how Glassie “saw it”; he knew that 
Glassie had been voting in favor of his own right to partici- 
pate. The controversy never would have been settled had Con- 
gress not taken a hand. 

Suppose, Mr. President, that in this body there was pending 
legislation in connection with which it was admitted that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] had a direct financial inter- 
est; is there anybody who thinks for a moment that the Sena- 
tor from Ohio would vote on that question? But suppose he 
said: “ Yes; I have an interest; my wife has an interest; my 


it became dis- | 





| his wife 
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daughter has an interest but ha does not pre judice me I 
can vote.” That is not the law of civilization: that is not the 
rule anywhere on earth: but suppose he insisted on voting and 
that then some other Senator hers mace motion that he 


should not be allowed to vote on that question and the Senator 
from Ohio insisted on voting on that motior Such a situation 
would be on all fours with the Glassie Right or wrong, 
Glassie had no right to vote in passing upon his own qualifica 


tions. We might just as well let the party to a suit sit on the 
jury. He might be hon t, he might be fair, but the law 
conclusively presumes that where he has a ancial interest 
he may be unconsciously biased. No honest judge on earth 
will sit in judgment on a case where his own financial inter 
ests are at stake. 

That situation created a good deal of sentiment over the 
country. The campaign was on, and the question of the 


appointment of a chairman of the Tariff Commission was up. 
People were interested in it, and it was wondered under the 
circumstances whether President Coolidge would reappoint 
Marvin as chairman. He had taken an active part; he had 
voted with Glassie all the way through; he had tried his best 
to prevent the report of the commission 
he had voted that Glassie should have a right to vote on the 
question of his own qualifications. The country knew that; 
friends of President Coolidge knew that. I wish to read now 
what at least one of those friends of national prominence 
thought about the situation, one who was his supporter then 
and always has been and still is. 


being submitted; 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The question grows out of the statement the 
Senator has just made. I was a Member of the Senate when 


the subject of Mr. Glassies activities was being discussed. It 
is a subject, however, which involves rather a broad field. For 
example, suppose that a Member of the Senate was a wheat 
grower and that legislation was before us imposing a duty 
upon wheat, would the wheat grower who sat in the Senate be 
denied the right to vote on the question whether or not the 
duty should be imposed? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator brought 
that same question up when we were debating the matter. 

Mr. FESS. That was in my mind. ° 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a point can be reached, of 
course, where it would be foolish, perhaps, to enforce the rule; 
but in the case to which I am referring there was no dispute. 
Mr. Glassie admitted, not that he owned sugar stock, but that 
and his relatives owned sugar stock amounting to 
$200,000 par value. The question was, Is Glassie qualified to 
sit in the sugar investigation of the commission? If it had been 
disclosed that he owned $25 worth of stock there would have 
been a different question presented, different in degree, at 
least; and the case the Senator from Ohio puts is something 
like that. I am not going into a discussion of the question as 
to the extent and character of the interest which should be 
held to disqualify a Senator from voting; I am stating here 
the facts as they existed in this case. Senators may draw 
their own conclusions. Is there any man here or elsewhere 
who can say that a judge on the bench is qualified to decide a case 
where his wife owns $200,000 of the capital stock of a corpora- 
tion interested in the litigation before him? The suggestion of 
such a thing would be offensive to any judge I ever knew: he 
would not think of sitting in a case under such eircumstances. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In tariff legislation there are very many articles 
upon which duties are proposed that rather appeal to many 
Senators, and I wonder how far we can carry the idea of the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we ought to carry it further than we 
have. If there is a Member of this body who owns $200,000 of 
the capital stock of a sugar corporation he ought not to vote 
on the sugar provisions of the tariff bill; he ought, it seems to 
me, to exclude himself from voting. 

Mr. President, I was about to give the opinion of one of 
President Coolidge’s best friends in regard to the reappoint- 
ment of Mr. Marvin as chairman of the commission because 
he had participated in the Glassie discussion, had always 
sustained Glassie in every vote taken, and had at one time 
on the commission later on just before the report was made, in 
order to delay it further, absented himself from the meeting. 

This is a telegram sent by William Allen White to President 
Coolidge bearing on this question. It shows what he thought 
of it in a political sense. It was a night letter, and was dated 
January 10, 1924, which was before some of the occurrences 
that I have narrated took place, but it was after the public had 
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its attention called to the fact that Glassie was acting in the 


ugar case and that he was an interested party, a fact which 
had been publicly proclaimed many times. The telegram reads: 
hy lent CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Washington, D. C.: 

It ist Jearned that Tariff Commission failed to adopt a rule 
excluding members from sitting on cases in which they or their friends | 
had dire financial interest, 

That was the rule that was offered in the commission and | 


voted for by Costigan, by Lewis, and by Culbertson. 
himself had not voted on it the rule would have been adopted ; 
but Glassie insisted on voting on it, although the only question 
involved was his qualifications. That rule was defeated, as I 


have already explained, by a 3 to 3 vote, and Glassie voted. 
Because Marvin assisted and voted with Glassie, Mr. White | 
thought he should not be appointed. He thought to appoint 


such a man chairman would be not only wrong but scandalous. 


Mr. White continue 

J und ind Mr. Marvin ted against that rule To appoint him 
chairman committee after that vote would create national scandal! 
that would seriously hurt Republican campaign It would be used as 


major issue of campaign, and your knowledge of it 


Naturally, 


petore 


i 
would hurt you seriously. Culbertson’s espousal of that 
} 
I 


should not injure him, though his general attitude along similar 
nes is, I am sure, responsible for much opposition to him If you 
impossible to appoint Culbertson—and I can understand that 


I beg of you, as one who expects to support you in the West, to make 


ere, not to appoint anyone who voted against that 


W. A. WHITs. 
Thus, Mr. President, endeth the third chapter 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think the committee ought 
to make a thorough investigation of this subject, and I do not 


intend to discuss the question until a report is made; but I do 
feel at this time that it is my duty to state something about the 
Culbertson appointment, because I am more or less responsible 
for his appointment. 

Mr. Culbertson was appointed upon the Tariff Commission at 
the request of the Kansas delegation. Soon after he was ap- 
pointed he aspired to the chairmanship of the commission. 
President Harding, for some reason or other, did not see fit to 
appoint him, alihough I may say that I thought at one time 
he would be appointed. After he failed to secure the appoint- 
ment of chairman of the commission he sought a place in the 
Diplomatic Service. For some time before President Harding 
died Mr. Culbertson had asked me to use my influence to secure 
him a position in that service; but, as stated on the floor, he 
was a man of small means, and he could not accept a place 
unless the salary warranted it; and many places were discussed 
by President Harding and Secretary Hughes and myself for 
Mr. Culbertson, and there were no vacancies which were ac- 
ceptable to him. 

After President Harding died I took up the question again 
with Secretary Hughes and with. President Coolidge. I told 
them of Mr, Culbertson’s desires, and several places were 
talked over, It came so near that in one case I had a cable- 
gram sent to find out the expense of the ministry at that 
place, so that Mr. Culbertson could be fully advised. At one 
time he stated to me that he had been offered a position in a 
college. and I judged from his statements that he wanted a 
place that paid more salary. 

We had had a member of the Federal Trade Commission 
from Kansas, Mr. Murdock; and when I found a vacancy was 
to occur on the commission, of my own yolition I went to the 
President and asked him if he would not appoint Mr. Culbert- 
son to the position, when the President told me that if Mr. 
Culbertson would consider the place he would appoint him. 
I conveyed the information to Mr. Culbertson, and he advised 
me that he did not desire to go on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission but would like to have a place in the diplomatic 
service. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr, NORRIS. At the time the Senator asked for the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Culbertson the Senator knew, did he not, of 
the controversy that was going on in the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. CURTIS. When I first asked for the appointment the 
question was not up. The question of the chairmanship was 
up; and, as I stated a moment ago, I had recommended Mr. 
Culbertson for the chairmanship of the commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not the question I have asked the 
Senator. Let me ask it in another way, At the time the 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 


Senator notified Mr. Culbertson that he could have this posi- 
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|} action of a Member of this body in connection with tariff 
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tion, was not that right in the midst of the sugar discussion 
and was it not right on the eve of the public meeting that 
took place on the 15th day of January, 1924? 

Mr. CURTIS. I knew nothing of the meeting, and I do not 
know that it oceurred just at that time. There was nothing said. 
either between Culbertson and myself or between the Presi 
dent or the Secretary of State and myself, in reference to any 
matter pending before the commission. The request was made 
by me, because I understood from Mr. Culbertson that he 
wanted a place that paid more salary. 

As the Senate knows, during the summer of 1924 I was in 
Europe. When I returned I renewed my requests for the 
appointment of Mr. Culbertscn in the Foreign Service and kept 
them up until he was appointed. I may stute that all these 
requests for appointment in the Foreign Service were made 
at the suggestion of Mr. Culbertson. I think it only fair to 
make this statement. 


Mr. WALSH.+ Mr. President, the interrogation addressed 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss] to the Senator from 


Nebraska just a few minutes ago concerning the application 
rule invoked by the Senator from Nebraska to the 


legislation 
follows: 


prompts me to read from Jefferson’s Manual, as 


Where the private interests of a Member are concerned in a_ bill 
or question he is to withdraw. And where such an interest has 
appeared his voice has been disallowed, even after a division, In a 
case so contrary, not only to the laws of decency but to the funda 
mental principle of the social compact, which denies to any man to 
be a judge in his own cause, it is for the honor of the House that 
this rule of immemorial observance should be strictly adhered to. 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if he does not know that Speaker Tem Reed, of the 
House, made an exhaustive ruling on the very question the 
Senator is discussing, in which Speaker Reed set out specifi 
cally that the question for the Member to determine was, not- 
withstanding the fact that he himself was interested, whether 
the public interest was greater than his individual interest. 
If so, he was entitled to vote. I desire to ask the Senator if 
that has not been the rule adopted by both bodies of Congress 
since that time? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator has failed to get 
the real question involved here. It was worse than voting on 
a question in which a Member has an interest. The question 
on the adoption of this rule before this commission was 
whether he had a right to vote on the main question. 

The Senator from Oklahoma referred to the decision of 
Speaker Reed, where he decided that whether or not the 
Member could vote depended upon whether his interest was 
greater than the public interest or the public interest was 
greater than his; but suppose the question of his right to 
vote was up, then he would not vote on that question, re- 
gardless of what the merits of the question might be. 

I hope the Senator gets the distinction. That was this case 
Suppose the case the Senator from Oklahoma puts were right 
here and the question arose whether the Senator himself 
was qualified to vote on a matter affecting oil, for instance 
Suppose it were said, “ Why, he has an interest in oil,” and 
we investigated it, or he stated himself, as Mr. Glassie did, 
what his interest was, Then suppose there were a disagree- 
ment as to whether he was disqualified or not, and then suppose 
some one offered a resolution that under the circumstances he 
was not entitled to vote. That is the kind of a question that 
came before the Tariff Commission. Would the Senator vote 
on that? Would anybody claim that on that motion the Mem- 
ber concerned had a right to vote? I have not heard anybody 
anywhere in the civilized world make such a foolish, such an 
unfair, such an unjudicial claim as that. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, of course the position out- 
lined by the Senator from Nebraska is quite different from the 
general rule stated by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I desire to ask my 
friend from Oklahoma if he thinks the decision of former 
Speaker Reed would settle any moral or ethical principle for 
the rest of the world to follow? 

Mr. HARRELD. I assumed that the name “ Reed” would 
be sufficient to satisfy the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not saying that Mr. Reed did 
not have that opinion. I am not saying that he was not an 
honorable man. He had a good name, at least. But what I 
say is that it is surprising tc me that my friend, in answering 
an argument addressed to an ethical or moral principle, should 
try to settle it by a ruling of one man who happened to be 
Speaker of the House of Representatives many years ag. 
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At the meeting in Lausanne in 1889 there was adopted a 


friend would sit and vote money in his own pocket in any | project for organizing the entire continent of Europe, and it 


official capacity. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact 
that I coupled with my statement the further statement that 
that rule had been adhered to in both Houses of Congress 
since that time. 

THE WORLD COURT 

The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 5, providing for adhesion on the 
part of the United States to the protoco! of December 16, 1920, 
and the adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, with reservations. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, so much has been said, and so 
well said, and so many points have been covered in this great 
subject of the World Court that it-seems superfluous for anyone 

» attempt to say more. 

It would seem that every single point that could possibly be 
aised for and against the World Court has already been placed 
before this body, and I can hardly hope to present much, if 
iuything, to the Senate at this time that will throw any new 

ght upon the subject. But in view of the fact that I was 
elected from a State which is strongly for the World Court 
nd was strongly for the League of Nations, and as I announced 
to the people in my platform when going before them seeking 
my nomination for the United States Senate that I was for 
the World Court, and after election would do all in my power 
io secure the adhesion of the United States to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, I feel that it is my duty and 
my desire to raise my voice at this time, before this momentous 
question is decided, and to put myself upon record as to my 
position in this great debate. 

Furthermore, as one of those who went out and fought in 
the World War, and who appreciates as fully as any man 
can the value and necessity of maintaining peace in the 
world, and as one who has seen the devastation and the hor- 
rible effects of war upon the nations which were involved in 
the last great war; as one who has suffered in spirit and 
mind and has sacrificed as much as anyone can sacrifice by 
reason of the destructive effects of war, and as I am keenly 
interested in preserving peace, and in the hope of doing some- 
thing, at least, during the remainder of my life to prevent 
the sons of men and women from being sacrificed in any 
wars which may come in the future, I wish now to be heard 
for a short time upon the subject of the Wor!d Court. 

I appreciate fully that new Senators are expected to be 
seen and not heard, but at the same time I hope that Sen- 
ators will appreciate the fact that I am not undertaking 
to project myself unnecessarily at too early a time into the 
debates of this great body, and I trust that they will fully 
understand my desire in every way to conform to the high 
and honorable and time-honored traditions of the United 
States Senate; but as this matter of the entrance of the 
United States into the World Court appears to be one of the 
most important questions that has ever been presented to 
the Senate, I wish to lend my voice in behalf of the entrance 
of the United States into the World Court. 

I have examined this subject as carefully as I could, but 
I do not feel that it is necessary at this time for me to go 
into a detailed statement as to the origin of the World 
Court, further than to say that our country has been out- 
standing in its pronouncements in regard to peace, and the 
necessity for doing everything possible among the nations 
of the world in some concerted effort to maintain peace, for 
nearly 100 years. 

As far back as 1843 there was a general peace convention 
held in London, asking for a supreme international tribunal. 
Delegates from this country aticuded. 

There was a second congress at Paris in 1849, with a reso- 
lution adopted after a North American had read a draft plan 
for a court to decide disputes between nations. 

Another conference was held two years later at Frankfort, 
adopting a similar resolution, and on the motion of Blihu 
Burritt, another American, who, it is said, stated that there 
had been a strong movement in the United States for a court 
of that kind ever since 1815; and in 1844 the Legislature of 
Massachusetts adopted a resolution urging the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make every effort to induce the other Christian 
nations of the world to establish a high international tri- 
bunal; and there was a meeting of the congress and friends 
of universal peace in September, 1848, when a resolution was 
passed favoring an international court. 

In 1867 another organization—the International League of 
Peace and Freedom—was founded at Geneva for the forma- 
tion of an international law court as one of its main aims, 
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stated that- 


the fundamental and permanent reason for the constant state of 


war in Europe is that there is no permanent international judicial 
institution, 


And it stated further, after setting out the method which 
it suggested for the organization of such a court, that it might 
be said that, however great its moral strength might be, the de 
cision of the court to be effective must have some coercive forve 
for its sanction. Remember, this is as far back as 1889. 

In 1895 an organization called the Mohawk Society was 
formed for the sole purpose of distributing propaganda ex- 
ploiting the principles of arbitration, and for a court to which 
it would be applied. 

As a result of the agitation and constant efforts which had 
been made by America and Great Britain, and especially 
America, during the last 100 years, to form a permanent 
court of justice for the nations of the world, the first perma- 
nent court of arbitration was formed at the first Hague con- 
ference in 1899. 

The Bar Association of New York passed a resolution in 
1896 asking the President of the United States to prepare a 
plan for the organization of a permanent international court, 

In addition to all that, there have been other peace societies 
and peace congresses in America and in other countries for 
the last 25 years, but especially in the United Siates, for the 
purpose of encouraging the idea of peace throughout the world, 
and of getting the nations of the world who have continuously 
urged peace to cooperate, and to submit all their questions of 
dispute to the court of arbitration formed at The Hague. 

In the light of these events, and with this unbroken history 
of the prolonged efforts of our Nation for peace and peaceful 
methods for the settling of international controversies, how 
preposterous, how ridiculous, how insincere and inconsistent 
is it for the opponents of the World Court even to intimate 
that the citizens of our Nation are the ignorant victims of 
an organized propaganda in behalf of the World Court! Sueh 
intimations show an utter ignorance on the part of those who 
make them, or else the sincerity of our efforts as a Nation 
toward world peace from the beginning of our history is in 
question. 

America has been the outstanding nation of the world that 
has at all times undertaken to impress the rest of the world 
with her desire to aid in maintaining the peace of the world 
and of inducing other nations to realize that the best method 
of securing justice for themselves was to submit their dis- 
putes and controversies to arbitration, and in order to give you 
an idea of what effect this constant effort for peace has had 
upon the world I wish to call to your attention the increase in 
the number of cases decided by arbitration in the world. 

From 1789 to 1840 there were 23 arbitrations, or one for every 
two years. 

From 1841 to 1860 there were 20 arbitrations, or one for 
every year, an increase of 100 per cent. 

From 1861 to 1880 there were 44 arbitrations, or two a year, 
an increase of over 200 per cent. 

From 1881 to 1900 there were 90 arbitrations, or over four 
and a half per year, or an increase of about 500 per cent. 

It will thus be seen what a wonderful effect the idea of peace 
and the value of arbitration have had upon the world in the 
last 100 years, and who can tell how many wars may have been 
avoided by these 187 arbitrations during the last 136 years? 

These arbitrations evidently were a long step toward peace, 
and America did her part, and it is to be hoped she wil! not 
permit herself to be considered a hypocrite but will continue 
to do her part in encouraging the nations of the world to avoid 
war and to submit their disputes to courts of justice. 

It was found, as has been repeatedly stated in this Chamber, 
that, notwithstanding the great progress which had been made 
in courts of arbitration up to 1907, they were not entirely satis- 
factory, and the whole world was anxious for something more 
definite than an arbitration award. The world was looking 
for something in the nature of justice, in so far as it could be 
given by a permanent court of justice presided over by men 
learned in the law, whose positions would be permanent, and in 
which the court would have opportunity at all times to dispense 
justice in so far as justice throuch law could be obtained 

No one can say what would have been the result of securing 
a permanent court of international! justice had not the World 
War come on in 1914. That tremendous cataclysm affected all 
progress along this line. 

At the time the treaty of Versailles was being drafted some 
of the most important statesmen of the world decided thai this 
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was a great opportunity to agree upon the establishment of a 
permanent court of international justice, and a clause Was 
inserted in the covenant of the League of Nations, article 14, 


which reads as follows: 

| il shall formulate and submit to the members of the league 

f vl m plans for the establishment of a permanent yurt of in- 
il justice rhe court shall be competent to hear and deter- 
i uy disputes of an international character submitted to 1 The 
it ret also give an advisory opinion upon any disputes and 

Gg mos referred to it by the council and asseimb); 

The United States Government has been up to that time the 
most active Government in the world in the matter of promot- 
ing international peace, and especially in encouraging arbitra- 
tions 

Up to the time of the World War the United States had 
participated in 57 arbitrations, 20 of which were with Great 
Britain 


{1 18990 the Congress of the United States adopted a resolu- 


tion providing: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to invite from 
time to time, a t occasion may arise, negotiatious with any govern- 
ment with which the United States has or may have diplomatic rela 
t to the end that any differences or disputes arising between the 
two Governments which can not be adjusted by diplomatic agency may 
be referred to arbitration and be peaceably adjusted by such means. 

In the instructions of the delegates of this Government to 
the first peace conference at The Hague in 1899 Secretary Hay 
said: 

Nothing can secure for human government and for the authority 
of law which it represents so deep a respect and so firm a loyalty as 
the spectacle of sovereign and independent states, whose duty it is to 
prescribe the rules of justice and impose penalties upon the liwless, 
bowing with reverence before the august supremacy of these princi- 
pl of right which give to law its eternal foundation, 


These instructions were accompanied by a plan for a per- 
manent international tribunal, and at that time there was estab- 
lished a permanent court of arbitration at The Hague, which 
was the most important step in the matter of arbitration of 
disputes between nations that had ever been taken in the his- 
tory of the world. 

The most extraordinary thing as to the conference was that, 
notwithstanding the fact that America had been foremost in 
advocating the Court of Arbitration, Russia was the nation of 
Iurope that promoted the assembly of nations at The Hague, 
and the treaties and covenants adopted there provided for vol- 
untary arbitrations. 

In 1907 the second conference was called at The Hague upon 
the initiative of the United States and Russia. Nearly all the 
nations of the world were represented, and the instructions 
which were given to the delegates of the United States by Mr. 
Elihu Root, who was our Secretary of State, were memorable, 
far-reaching, and important. I desire to quote them. They are 
as follows: 


It should be your effort to bring about in the second conference a 
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This resolution is the basis for that provision of the statute 
of the World Court which seeks to solve the one great prob- 
lem that confronted those men of that conference, and it is to 
Mr. Root that we are indebted for the solution of the problem 
of selecting the judges of the court. 

i ask Special examination of the wording of the recommenda. 
tions by Mr. Root and the wording of the statute of the court 
to see how nearly the statute conforms to the recommendations 
made 14 years before the Permanent Court of Internationa! 
Justice came into being. Later, after the treaty of Versailles 
had bee signed and the covenant of the League of Nations had 
been adopted as a part of that treaty, and under article 14 
of the covenant providing for the establishment of a court o} 
international justice, the council of the league appointed a), 
advisory committee of jurists, which sat at The Hague in the 
summer of 1920 and formulated a plan for the establishment 
of such a court, and notwithstanding the fact that the United 
States had refused to enter the League of Nations, and that the 
league treaty had been denounced in the Senate of the United 
States for more than a vear of almost continuous debate in the 
most acrimonious manner, the Council of the League of Nation. 
was unwilling to leave such a great country as America on! 
so that it would have no voice whatever in the formation of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, and it therefore ver; 
properly appointed the Hon, Elihu Root as a member of that 
comniittee, aud this committee drafted the statute to establish 
a permament court of international justice, 

This statute, after some amendment, was adopted by both 
the Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations for 


| recommendation to the nations, to be ratified by a protoco 


with the statute attached. It has been assume] that the 
Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations alone 
adepted and put into effect the statute for the Permanent 


Court of International Justice. This is wholly untrue. 
While it is true that the statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice was formulated and adopted because 
of the provisions of article 14 of the covenant of the League 
of Nations, through which was appointed the committee to 
draft the statutes, the Council and the Assembly of the League 


| of Nations did not consider that they had authority to estab- 


development of The Hague tribunal into a permanent tribunal composed | 


of judges who are judicial officers and nothing else, who are paid 
adequate salaries, who have no other occupation, and who will devote 
their entire time to the trial and decision of international causes by 
judicial methods and under a sense of judicial responsibility. These 
judges should be selected from the different countries 
ditt 


be fairly 


so 
represented. The court should be of such dignity, considera- 
tion, and rank that the best and ablest jurists will accept appointment 
to it, and that the whole world will have absolute confidence in its 
judgment, 


It will be seen upon examination of these instructions that 
Mr. Root may be said to be the father of the organization of 


that the | 


; | Siam, Union of South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, 
‘rent systems of law and procedure and the principal language shall | 


| and Venezuela. 


| to every member of the league. 


the present Permanent Court of International Justice sitting | 


at The Hague, and known as the World Court. 
upon which the court is now exercising its functions are largely 
an amplification of these very instructions which Mr. Root 
gave to the delegates of America to this second Hague con- 
ference. 

The second Hague conference failed to establish a permanent 
court of international justice because an agreement could not 


The statutes | 


be reached in regard to the method of selecting judges, but you | 


will observe that a recommendation was adopted which is as 
follows: 


rhe 


0 the 


conference recommends to the signatory powers the adoption 
project hereto annexed of a convention for the establishment 
ourt of arbitral justice and its putting into effect as soon as an 
accord shall be reached upon the choice of the judges and the constitu- 
tion of the court. 


lish this statute until it hed been ratified separately and dis 
tinctly by the representatives of the various nations compos 
ing the Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations, nor 
to put it into effect until a majority of the nations in the assem- 
bly had ratified the protocol or treaty with the statute attached. 
The statute was thus specifically made a treaty by the various 
ratifying and signing nations by special ratification. 

This statute is the absolute law of the court, and the court 
has no powers whatever except such as are given to the court 
under the articles of the statute. 

Now, having seen why and how the court should come into 
existence, let us see how it was effected. 

By September 14, 1921, 26 nations had ratified the protocol, 
and subsequently 22 other nations have adhered to the proto- 
eol, bringing the present number up to 48. The 48 nations 
now in the court are as follows: 

Albania, Australia. Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, British Empire, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Greece, Haiti, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, 
Persia, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Salvador, Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 


An effort has been made by the opponents of the World 
Court to try to make it appear that the court is not a World 
Court. This is wholly untrue. 

Under the terms of the statute the court is absolutely open 
There are certain conditions 
which have to be conformed to by the nations which are not 
members of the league in order to go before the court, but the 
statute expressly provides that any nation of the world may go 
before the court and that such nation siall have an equa! 
standing before the court, whether it is a member of the League 
of Nations or not. 

There are 11 regular judges and 4 deputy judges. No na- 
tion may have more than one judge at the same time. The 
judges of the court are from every part of the earth—three of 
them are from the Western Hemisphere, two of them from 
Asia, and the others from Europe. Ali of these judges have 
been selected because of their learning and high character and 
their knowledge of international law. Their election is for nine 
years, and the assembly and the council elect the judges. Any 
judge elected must secure a majority of votes of the council and 
of the assembly, thereby insuring that neither the council nor 
the assembly can elect a judge not satisfactory to the other 
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bedy. The judges are nominated not by the League of Nations, 
but from lists furnished by members of The Hague Court of 
Arbitration, which has been in existence since 1899. 

One of the special reasons which has been repeatedly stated 
as to why the Permanent Court of International Justice could 
not be formed in 1907 was the fact that the nations assembled 
could not agree upon the method of electing the judges. 
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The Hon. Elihu Root hit upon a thought for the election of | 


the judges when he realized that there would always be a 
permanent assembly of nations of the world at Geneva sitting 
as members of the league, and by having the judges elected by 
the council and the assembly separately it would be a solution 
of the method of electing judges, and this having been adopted 
it made it possible at last to have a permunent court of inter- 
national justice which should properly and fairly represent all 
nations of the world 

It is true that all nations of the world are not represented in 
the League of Nations, but it is the greatest number of nations 
that has ever been brought together for any purpose. Fifty-five 
nations of the world have now joined the League of Nations, 
and there are now only eight nations remaining out of it, and 
only seven of the league members are not members of the court, 
numely: 

Abyssinia, Argentina, Guatemala, Honduras, Irish Free State, 
Nicaragua, and Peru, and the eight states in the world that 
are not 


Republics, Turkey, and the United States of America. 
not include Hedjaz and three very 
Monaca, and Lichtenstein. 

It has been suggested that, because of the fact that 10 of the 
judges of the court are members of foreign nations, and be- 
cause some people in this country say they can not even pro- 


This does 
small states—Andorra, 


assumed that they will not be just and fair to America and that 
we should not join the court. Senators, at least, should not be 
willing to admit such ignorance. 

Each judge is elected for nine years, and it is more than 
probable that every judge who is elected will hold his position 
for life. 

Is it therefore reasonable to assume that any judge would be 


members of the league are: Afghanistan, Ecuador, | 
Egypt, Germany, Mexico, the Russian Union of Socialist Soviet | 


willing, even though he did not have the integrity otherwise, to | 


jeopardize his seat by undertaking to be unfair to any par- 
ticular ndtion knowing, as he would, what effect that would 
have upon his subsequent election, and that his only hope for 
reelection would be his reputation for fairness and honesty 


faithful performance of his duties as a member of one of the 
highest judicial bodies in the world? It 
that a man who had such a reputation as to be elected by a 
majority vote of both the council and the assembly, repre- 
senting practically all the nations of the world, could so far 
forget 
be intentionally unfair in his decisions for or against any 
nation, however great or small. 


Article 38 of the statute provides that in reaching its deci- | 


sions the court shall apply— 
First. International conventions, whether general or par- 


ticular, establishing rules expressly recognized by the con- | 


testing states. 

Second. International custom as evidence of a general prac- 
tice accepted as law. 

Third. The general principles of international law recognized 
by civilized nations. 

Fourth. Subject to the provisions of article 59, judicial deci- 
sions and the teachings of the most highly qualified publicists 
of the various nations as subsidiary means for the determina- 
tion of rules of law. 

This provision shall not prejudice the power of the court 
to decide a case ex aequo et bono if the parties agree thereto. 

It will thus be seen that the court applies particularly 
what is known as international law and customs. 

The United States has from the dawn of its history recog- 
nized that international law is binding upon it and has always 
taken cognizance of international customs in its uses of trade, 
commerce, and so forth. 

The principal thing to be considered in the World Court is 
its jurisdiction. - 

The statute of the court provides as follows: 


The jurisdiction of the court comprises all cases which the parties 
refer to it and all matters specially provided for in treaties and con- 
ventions in force, 

Tse members of the League of Nations and the states mentioned in 
the annex to the covenant may, either when signing or ratifying the 
protocol to which the present statute is adjoined, or at a later 


is not conceivable | 


his high position and his great responsibility as to | 





, . | court were $299,888.20. 
nounce the names of all -of these judges, it may therefore be | 


v6 g 
. 
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moment, declare that they recognize as compulsory fpso facto and with- 
out special agreement, in relation to any other member or state ac 


cepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction of the court in all or any 
of the classes of legal disputes concerning: 


(a) The interpretation of a treaty. 

(b) Any question of international law. 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would consti 
tute a breach of an international obligation 

(d) The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation. 

The declaration referred to above may be made unconditionally or 
on condition of reciprocity on the part of several or certain members 
or States, or for a certain time. 

In the event of a dispute as to whether the court has jurisdiction, 


the matter shall be settled by the decision of the court 


It will thus be seen that under this statute nothing can come 
before the court except what the parties refer to it, and such 
matters as relate to conventions and treaties; and one of the 
reservations offered especially provides that the United States 
shall not be bound by the optional clause for compulsory juris- 
diction, 


Article 33 of the statute provides as follows: 
The expenses of the court shall be borne by the League of Nations. 
in such a mannér as shal! be decided by the assembly upon the pro 


posal of the council. 


There is a further provision of 
foll-ws: 


the statute, article 35, as 
The court shall be open to the members of the leacue and also to 


states mentioned in the annex to the covenant, 


It is important, perhaps, to give some idea of the expense of 
the World Court. During the year 1923 the expenses of the 
For the year 1925 the court's expense 
totaled $237,311.57. If the United States should adhere to the 
court it is assumed that it would cost the United States on an 
average of about $30,000 per year. 

The court met for the first time in parliamentary session on 
January 30, 1922, and promulgated its rules on March 24, 1922. 

The court has not only delivered judgments, but has given 
advisory opinions under the terms of the statute creating 
the court under article 14 of the League of Nations, which 
provides that when the Permanent Court of International 
Justice shall be established “that the court may also give 
advisory opinions upon any disputes or qnestions raised by the 
council or the assembly,” and for that reason the court has 


| been giving advisory opinions as well as rendering judgments 
in the administration of the statute of the court and in the | 


during the time the court has been in existence. It has 
rendered 6 judgments and has given 12 advisory opinions. 

In the judgments which have been rendered under various 
conditions there have been cases where a member of the 
League of Nations has been on one side, and a nonmember of 
the league has been the party on the other side. Decisions 
have been rendered against members of the League of Nations 
when nonmembers were the parties on the other side, 

Judgments and advisory opinions have been rendered witb- 
out regard to the size or strength of the nations involved, and 
the justness of the judgments and advisory opinions has not 
to my knowledge been questioned. 

There are many legal authorities in this country who object 
to the giving of advisory opinions. There may be some 
grounds for these objections, but as I see it the great benefits 
outweigh any possible objection to advisory opinions by the 
World Court. 

Furthermore, the. principle of advisory opinions is so well 
established in this country, through the enlightened States 
of the Union, which have pursued a policy of asking advisory 
opinions of their supreme courts from the very earliest times 
down to this good hour, that it can be called American. There 
are nine States of the Union which authorize advisory opin- 
ions. It is only necessary, however, to cite one State. The 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts has had, during the existence 
of the State, as many as 150 advisory opinions. There is no 
State in the Union whose supreme court stands higher than 
Massachusetts. Therefore, the criticism that giving advisory 
opinions is a departure from our system of jurisprudence or 
tends to bring the court into disrepute seems to have no just 
grounds for support. 

I have thus briefly sketched the efforts for peace and the 
organizations for peace in this country looking to early estab- 
lishment of a court of arbitration and later efforts made to 
establish a Permanent Court of International Justice in 1907. 

We must admit that if there is any moral obligation on 
the part of America to join the court with which she has had 
so much to do in promoting and which has really been the 
culmination of the efforts of the most enlightened thought and 
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experience and efforts on the part of those who are interested 
in peace in this country, then we should make every effort to 
join the court: and if we feel that the Court of Arbitration 
j “il and that a Permanent Court of International Justice, 
\ in the principles of law and equity and justice are ad- 
cred, is desirable and is in the interest of peace, then we 
ould, untoss there is some very great objection to the forma- 
tie of the court or the statute upon which it is founded, 
nad re fo 
i iid that if we join the court it would entangle us with 
] pean affairs: that it would make us a part of the League 


( ition 
ict 


rop 


it it would take away from us our independence ; 
would sooner or later become a part of the Eu- 
with all of its complications and dangers, 

i can not see any danger to the United States 


Linit ‘ 
on system 


Mr. President 


of America in joining the World Court, and especially since it 
is proposed to incorporate what are known as the Harding- 
Ilughes-Coolidge reservations, which have been approved by 
the late ex-President Harding, ex-Secretary of State Hughes, 
and President Coolidge, and also the Swanson reservation in 


regard to advi 
There 
to th protor vn 


Bet eeein't 
follows: 


ory opinions 
been five reservations introduced as amendments 
These reservations, ay set forth in the protocol, 


ha Cc 


be taken to involve any legal rela- 
» tl part of the Un to the Le Nations or the 
oblig the United States under the covenant 
Nations constituting part 1 of the treaty of Versailles. 


United States shall be permitted to participate through 


ted Stat ague of 


of any itions by 
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re entative lesignated for the purpose and upon an equality with 
the ot Stat members, respectively, of the Council and Assembly of 
the League of Nations, In any and all proceedings of either the council 
or the assembly for the election of judges or deputy judges of the 
Vermanent Court of International Justice or for the filling of vacancies. | 


rhat the United States will pay a fair share of the expenses of 

the court as determined and appropriated the 
3s of the United 
t. That the statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice 
adjoined to the 
the United State 
5. That the Tt shall 
advisory opinion of the Permanent 
rendered pu 
expressly join 


from time to time by 


Con t States, 


protocol shall not be amended without the consent of 


nited States be in no manner bound 
Court of International 
which it, the United States, shall 
the statute for the said court 
adjoined to the protocol of signature of the same to which the United 
States shall become signatory. 

The signature of the United 
affixed until the powers 
through an 


roing reservations 


by anv 
Justice not 
rsuant to a 


request in 


in accordance with 


States to the 
to 


notes, 


said 
such 
their acceptance 
as a part and 
the said protocol. 


protocol 
protocol 


shall 
shall have 
of the 

condi- 


not 
be 


indicated, 
toi 
tion 


signatory 
exchange of 
and understandings 
the United States 


a 


of adhesion by to 


The first of these reservations provides that such adhesion 
shall not involve any legal relation on the part of the United 
States to the League of Nations, or the assumption of any 
obligations by the United States under the covenant of the 
League of Nations constituting part 1 of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles 

Mr. President, could language be stronger or clearer? How 
can we assume an obligation that we positively state that we 
do not and will not assume? How can anyone be so obtuse as 
not to understand the words of the English language? How 
can we be held bound by any obligation to the League of Na- 
tions when we have specifically stated in our reservation that 
we will not be bound? 

Reservation No, 2 provides: 


Chat the United States shall be permitted to participate upon aun 
equality with the other nations who are members, respectively, of the 
Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations in all proceedings 


of elther the 
deputy 


the 


the 
Permanent 
vacancies, 


council 


judges of the 


or assembly for the election of judges or 


Court of International Justice, or for 
filling of 

This reservation gives us as full and complete representa. 
tion in the election of judges as we could possibly require. 

Does any one think we could ask more for ourselves than 
any one else in the world can get or should have? Is it to be 
supposed that other nations will give us more than they get 
for themselves Is it right and just that we should ask for 
more? 

The objection has been raised that Great Britain will have 
7 votes in the assembly to 1 for America. Mr. President, 
let assume that Great Britain should have 7 votes to 


us 


our 1. She has only 1 vote in the council, and the United 
States of America would have 1 vote in the council. The 
judges are elected by the majority of the votes in the 


| council and in the assembly, each voting separately. 
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There- 
fore, no judge can be elected who does not secure both the 


majority of votes in the assembly and also the majority of 
votes in the council. America will always have 1 vote 
in the council. Great Britain, with all her dependencies, wil] 
be entitled to but one judge on the court and will always 
have but 1 vote in the council. Is it to be assumed that 
other nations are not as jealous of their rights and privileges 
us is the United States of America? Is it to be assumed that 
France, or Italy, or Japan would be willing to give Great 
Britain more than they got for themselves? But even ass. 
ing that Great Britain should have two judges on the court, 
should we not stand just as much chance of securing instic 
from the dependencies of Great Britain as from any other 
countries of the world? 

Is it to be assumed that Canada would not be as friendiv 
to us as Huropean and Asiatic nations? Is it not to be assumed 
that Australia would be as friendly to us as to any other 
nation in the world? Is not the same true of New Zealand or 
of South Africa or the Irish Free State or of any other English- 
speaking nation living practically under the same system of 
government and under the same laws as our own? 

Can it be believed for one moment that Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, whose soldiers fought side by side with 
American soldiers of the World War, would not be as friendly 
to the United States of America as to any other nation in the 
world? 

For my part I would rather have a British judge or a 
Canadian judge or an Australian judge or a South African 
judge or a New Zealand judge or an Irish Free State judge on 
the bench than a judge from almost any other nation in the 
world; men speaking our language, understanding our systems 
of jurisprudence, and in whose veins course the same blood as 
that of our English-speaking forefathers. So I feel that this is 
one of the most far-fetched objections that can be raised to the 
entry of the United States into the World Court. 

The third reservation is that the United States shall pay a 
fair share of the expense of the court; and, of course, no one 
can object to that. 

The fourth reservation provides that “the statute shall not 
be amended without our consent.” That protects us from any 
changes except those to which we agree. 

The fifth reservation provides that the United States shall 
be in no manner bound by any advisory opinion af the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice not rendered pursuant 
to a request in which the United States shall expressly join 
in accordance with the statute for the said court adjoined to 
the protocol to which the United States shall become a party. 

How can we be injured by an advisory opinion which does 
not bind us? 

Is it to be assumed that the United States would be so 
obtuse and so void of national integrity that it would submit 
a case to the court wherein we were not willing to stand by 
the judgment of the court whatever it might be? 

It has also been said that the court might endanger the 
Monroe doctrine; that its judgments might have a tendency to 
do away with the Monroe doctrine. I deny that that can be 
the case. If there is any question in which the Monroe doctrine 
would be involved, then we certainly would have sense enough 
not to submit it to the judgment of the court. If we were to 
do such a foolish thing, then we would deserve any conse- 
quences that might result from our action. 

At present a great many Central and South American States 
are connected ‘with the League of Nations and are members 
of the court. There may come a time when some question may 
arise involving the Monroe doctrine as to the nations who are 
members of the league and also members of the court, and who 
may submit such questions to the court. Article 21 of the 
covenant of the League of Nations specifically states: 


Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
the international engagements, such as treaties of arbitration and 
regional understanding, like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the 
maintenance of peace. 


It will thus be seen that, notwithstanding all the criticism 
that the League of Nations has received at the hands of the 
American people, and especially by some Members of the 
Senate, the covenant of the league specifically sets out that it 
is a’defender and protector of the Monroe doctrine. Instead of 


jeopardizing that doctrine it is a postive aid to the United 
States in defending the Monroe doctrine, and the whole power 
of the League of Nations could be invoked against any nation 
which should undertake to violate what we call the Monroe 
doctrine. 

Now, is it desirable for the United States to belong to the 
World Court? If it is desirable or of any great importance to 
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us and the remainder of the world, should we do our part by 
joining and trying to maintain a World Court? 
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| getting on their feet very rapidly. 


Many in this country say they are not satisfied with the | 


World Court because it is a league court, and that we must | more. 


form a new court separated entirely from it. 
main argument against it. 
League of Nations, 48 of whom have adhered to the World 
Court. This court has been in operation now for more than 
four years; its decisions and its advisory opinions have been 
accepted by many nations of the world; it has been founded on 


This seems the 


Fifty-five nations are now in the 


the very principles and upon the very suggestions and along | 


the very lines that the statesmen of the United States of Amer- 
ica have proposed. In view of these consideration I ask, is 
it to be assumed that these 48 nations are going to join with 
the United States of America alone in arranging some other 
World Court when they already have one that is upon the very 
plan that has been suggested and recommended by some of the 
most distinguished men America has produced, some of whom 
were the very men whom we sent to the second Hague confer- 
ence in 1907? 

It would be an insult to the great nations of the world who 
have been lending themselves ever since the World War to the 
formation of a court of international justice for us now to 
ask them to withdraw from this court and to join us in some 
other that we might plan. Indeed, no other plan is seriously 
advanced. Those who criticize to destroy have not the sincerity 
to construct nor the statesmanship to build. 
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are 
are 
more 


Law and order 
vailing practically everywhere, economic conditions 
proving everywhere, nations are getting together 


pre- 
im- 
and 


The Locarno treaty is the direct child of the League of Na- 
tions. It has been said that the Locarno treaty is the greatest 
advance toward peace that has been made in 50 years, but is 
there any fair-minded man in America that will advance the 


suggestion that the Locarno treaty could have been even a 
possibility but for the League of Nations? Is there anyone 
who will say that the World Court could have been formed 


but for the League of Nations? 

The opponents of the World Court say that they are afraid 
to go into the court; that they are afraid that something will 
happen. 


We of the United States of America 


say that we are the 
greatest Nation in the world; that we are the richest Nation 
in the world; that we are the strongest Nation in the world: 
that we have the greatest resources of any nation in the 


world, and that none of the nations of the world can come here 
and attack us: in fact, it is said that all the nations of the 
world might attack us at one time and they could not over 


come us. I agree to every single one of those statements: and 


| yet we are so afraid of ourselves, so afraid to take a chance, 


So, Mr. President, I say that it is the Permanent Court of | 


International Justice, with its headquarters at The Hague, 
which has been formed under the statute which we are now 
called upon to adhere to or it is no World Court. We will 
either become a member of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at The Hague or we will not become a member 
of any court. 

is the Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague 
a sufficient one for all our pyrposes? 

In view of the fact that 48 nations of the world have ad- 
hered to this court, and in view of the fact that this court has 
now established itself so firmly, I am of the opinion that it 
matters little whether or not we join the court in so far as the 
future of its maintenance is concerned, because the World 
Court is a permanent institution. The League of Nations to- 
day is a permanent institution. Through good report and evil 
report, through triak and sorrow, through struggle and tribu- 

ition this great federation of nations stands together more 
firmly every day for the good of mankind. This covenant has 
shown itself to be the most remarkable document that has 
ever been produced since the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted. 

The United States of America was more responsible for the 
League of Nations than any other nation in the world. It was 
largely the child of America, yet America has scorned and 
repudiated its own child. It was the child, also, of Woodrow 
Wilson, and, in my judgment, it is the strongest organization 
and the most permanent force for peace that the world has 
ever known. It is the hope, as I see it, of the ages. With the 
World Court to render just decisions upon any justiciable 
question or dispute, with the League of Nations ready to as- 
semble the nations together for the purpose of talking over 
any matters regarding disputes, and with the opportunity for 
controversies to be adjusted by diplomacy where possible, and 
if not by the court, with these two great functions effectively 
being performed in behalf of peace and harmony and for the 
betterment of mankind, I say that there never has been a time 
in the history of the world when there was such assurance of 
permanent peace as there is to-day. 

Mr. President, at this particular time, when there is no war 
cloud upon the horizon, it is urged that we are undertaking to 
frighten the American people into the World Court on the 
ground that if they do not join the court we will have war. 
This assertion is untrue, because I do not believe we will have 
any war in my lifetime, at least, if I should live for 25 years. 

I believe that men have had enough of war for a long time 
to come. The World War so surfeited the world with suffer- 
ing, agony, and death that it will be a long time before any 
great conflagration can break out again. Of course, there will 
be sporadic wars between small. states, but they will not 
amount to much. If the League of Nations shall continue 
to do what it has done during the last five years, it will prove 
itself the greatest instrument for peace that has ever been 
known. 

While there have been a few small disturbances in Europe 
since the war, none of them have been of any importance or 
of far-reaching consequence. What would have happened 
without the League of Nations? Without it I believe Europe 
would be in chaos. 


so afraid to do what even the very smallest nations of the 
world have done, that it seems to me we have no reason to 
be so self-satisfied; that we can not feel any pride in being 


the greatest, the most powerful, and the strongest Nation, 


because we will not take any chance of getting hurt. Why 
all this greatness? Why all this wealth? Why all this 


strength? Is it the destiny of one so great to be so small? 
Has God blessed us with riches, empowered us with strength, 
and endowed us with greatness that we may be of all 
tions the least and the last to comprehend His blessing 
* Peace on earth; good will to men”? 

Mr. President, 1 wish to ask if the men of America are 
willing to be Americans of this kind and are willing to be put 
in such a category as that? 

When we think of what America has done in the past; when 
we think of the adventurous spirit which has ever been char- 
acteristic of America, the spirit that inspired Christopher 
Columbus to embark upon the most remarkable voyage that has 
ever been taken by man; when we think how from Spain he 
went across the uncharted sea and finally landed upon these 
shores; when we think of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
across the sea in their little barks and landed on 
rocks of an unknown shore in Massachusetts, and took up 
their homes in this unknown land, and remember from that 
time on the history of our valiant people, driving back the 
savage, cutting down the forests, and providing for themselves 
here so far away from the Old World; when we think of the 
great adventures of George Washington and the other Revyolu 
tionary heroes; when we think of the great wars in which we 


na- 
of 


who came 
the barren 


have been engaged; when we think of those men who have 
gone to the uttermost ends of the earth and have made this 
country the greatest country in the world to-day, with such 
ideals, with such valor and courage: when we think of the 
spirit which put us into the great World War and of the 
spirit with which our men met the German hosts when they 


were about to overrun and conquer the world, and then contrast 


with their spirit our policy of to-day when we appear to be 
afraid to take any risk whatever, can it be said that we are 
worthy of our forefathers? 

Think of this Nation, which had been at peace so long that 
the Germans did nof think that they would fight, having the 
courage to send 2,000,000 men 3,000 miles across the ubmarine- 
infested sea, and then, upon the searred and seared and riven 
battlefields of France, although untrained in war, to attack 
the greatest military organization ever known in the history 
of the world; to attack the mighty German Army, composed 
of the most wonderfully skilled soldiers of the orld, and, 
although they were less than one-twentieth of the peoples of 
the world, they had such sublime courage that they were out 
to conquer the whole world, and came near doing it. 

These soldiers of Germany had attacked the veteran soldic 
of France and Great Britain, and had wrested from them the 


sacred soil of France, and had withstood the combined powers 


of the world, with the exception of the United States, and whe 


without us had not been able to drive them from the soil of 
France. Not only that, but these German soldiers were even 
driving across the northern part of France with the hope and 
intention of ultimately crossing the Atlantic Ocean and of 


attacking America itself. 
The French people were in despair and the people of Eng 


land were almost in despair. When it seemed only a 


As it is to-day the nations of Burope are | matter of days when the surrender of the Allies might 
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take place and the world be lost, these wonderful men of | 
America, with a courage that has never been surpassed, and | 
to the surprise and astonishment of the veteran soldiers of 
Germany, fell upon the Germans at Cantigny, at Chateau | 
Thierry, at Mihiel, and in the great battle of the Argonne, | 
at Ypres and Bellicourt, at Cambrai, at St. Quentin, and on 
the Hindenburg line between St. Quentin and Natroy, and not 
on topped them but drove them back and back and back and | 
rolled them up one upon the other, so that in six months’ time 
thy were suing for peace, thus accomplishing in many ways | 
the greatest military achievement that has ever been accom- 
' ; t 


plished in the history of the world. 
wis signed. 

The President of the United States, 
France to help make the treaty of peace. 

| have always felt that he should have taken with him two 
important men from the Republican Party. I have always 
felt that he should have taken ex-President Taft and Mr. Root, 
or other Republican of outstanding ability, whose love 


And then the armistice 


Mr. Wilson, went to 


some 


for peace was greater than his love for self or party. But he | 
did not do it If he had done it, I think we would not be} 
carrying on this debate here to-day.. I believe that the treaty 


of Versailles would have been made and signed and ratified, 
and that the League of Nations would have been an 
plished fact, and that the United States of America 
day an honored member of that organization. 

i believe that we owe a great moral obligation to the people 
who signed the Versailles treaty, because, notwithstanding the 
fact that many people were opposed to our President going to 
France, nevertheless he did He was our President. He |! 
had the right to go, as I believe. He had more to do with the | 
making of the Versailles treaty than any other two men, as I 





accom- 


would to- 
he 


o 
fo. 


see it. The map of Europe would not have been to-day as it 
is had it not been for his insistence upon the self-determina- | 
tion of the nations, and that each nation should have the | 

' 


territory which had belonged to it in the past. Had it not been 
for his doing, as he thought, what the American people wanted, 


there would not have been any covenant of the League of | 
Nations as a part of the Versailles treaty. The nations of 
Europe signed the Versailles treaty at the same 


TT, 


| 
time that | 
Wilson did as our President and representative. Every | 
signatory nation in the world ratified the signature of its repre- | 
sentative except the United States, Hedjaz, and Ecuador. We |! 
came away and left the other nations the world in the | 
situntion in which we had largely put them by the insistence | 
of our representative; and then, after they had and 
ratified, we refused to ratify. 

Now we have a World Court, and some tlaim that it is in- 
separably connected with the League of Nations. I say most 
emphatically that, while it has a connection with the league, 
it is as independent as any court can be made. There is no | 
court in Christendom that was not created by some organiza- 
tion. The Supreme Court of the United States was created | 
by our Constitution, and is in a certain sense dependent upon | 
Congress. The Federal courts of the United States were 
creuted by Congress, and are dependent upon Congress for 
support. The salaries of the judges are paid by Congress, and 


of 


signed 


they can be increased or diminished by Congress, and the 
judges can be impeached and tried by the Congress. 

The courts of every State in the Union are more or less de- 
pendent upon the legislatures of the States; and even the 
judges of the supreme courts of the States in most instances 
are elected for a term of years, and are, therefore, dependent 
for reelection upon their popularity with the people. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that the World Court has 
a certain connection with the League of Nations. It has a 
certain connection in so far as that the judges are paid by 
the League of Nations, in so far as that the council and the 
assembiy of the league have the right to determine what ad- 
visory questions shall be submitted to the league; also in so 
far as that the court may be called upon to furnish advisory 
opinions; but, notwithstanding that, I consider the court in- 
dependent, and I can see no danger whatever in its connection 
with the league. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, is it to be assumed that the 
Permanent Court of International Justice would undertake 
to do anything to the United States of America that was not 
right, proper, and just under international law, treaties, and 
customs? And could it be assumed for one moment that the 
court would undertake te do anything unfair to a great Nation 
like the United States? What would be its object? What 
could be its purpose? The United States is able to take care 
of itself under any and all circumstances. I believe that we 
have sufficient ability in America to take care of ourselves. 
I believe that the statesmen of this country are able to meet 
every emergency and condition that may arise. To assume 
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less is to admit the physical and intellectual inferiority of 
the American people. I am unwilling to place America in such 
a humiliating position. 

So, Mr. President, it is unnecessary, it seems to me, to dis- 
cuss this matter further. There is no sound reason for re- 
fusing to enter the World Court. I can not understand the 
position of the men who are afraid; who would represent us 
to the world as such a puny Nation, afraid to leave home, 
afraid to get more than 3 miles away from our own shores, 
afraid to do anything that seems to take any chance. This 
sentiment and this spirit, as I see it, is unworthy of the 
American people and unworthy of the great and glorious tradi- 
tions of the Nation. 

I can not but admire old England, that wonderful nation 
from which we sprang. Think of what she has done! From 
that little island, not more than twice the area of the State 


| of New York, and with not one-half of the population that 


America has, she has gone out into the whole world; her fiaz 
floats on every sea and in every harbor of this great world, and 
every citizen of Great Britain knows he is protected by it, 
and is not afraid to go out and meet the world man for man 
in any place, anywhere, and at any time. I am proud of the 


| fact that I am descended from the people of that great isle. 


I glory in the fact that our traditions and laws come from 
her; and I think that while many of us feel that we are very 
superior to her, we might profit in many respects by her ex- 
ample. 

My distinguished friend the junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Biease] stated the other day, in his address 
to the Senate, that he was against the World Court; that he 
was proud of the fact that he was the only southern Senator 
who was against the World Court. He referred te the glories 
of his wonderful old- State. He told of what she had done in 
the past. He told, among other things, of the glorious record 
which some of her sons had made on the battle fields in the 
World War. He spoke of the immortal One hundred and 
eighteenth Infantry of the Fifty-ninth Brigade of the Thir- 
tieth Division of the American Expeditionary Forces in the 
World War, and he was kind enough to say something com- 
plimentary about me. Mr. President, I thank him for his 
compliment; but I wish to say that while the Senator may 


| represent many of the people of South Carolina in their objec- 


tion to the World Court, I can not believe that he represents 
the sentiment of that glorious South Carolina regiment that 
on the 29th day of September, 1918, helped to accomplish one 
of the greatest feats that has ever been accomplished by any 
army that ever went into battle, when it accompanied the 


immortal Thirtieth and Twenty-seventh Divisions of the 
American. Army when the great attack on Bellicourt and 
| Nauroy and Bony between Cambria and St. Quentin was 


launched, and when they broke through what was considered 
the impregnable Hindenburg line. 

Mr. President, the opponents of the World Court claim that 
the people of the United States are against the World Court. 
I deny this most emphatically. The Republican platform of 
1920 declared against the League of Nations. The Democratic 
platform of 1920 declared for the League of Nations. The 
Republican Party won by about 5,000,000 majority, and they 
claimed that the league was repudiated by that great majority. 

Everyone knows why there was such a great majority at 
that time. Everyone knows that the Germans, the Russians, 
the Hungarians, the Italians, the Swedes, the bolshevists, the 
radicals, the reds, the socialists in this country, and every other 
man and woman in America who was against the war voted the 
Republican ticket. 

Mr. Harding went all over the country making speeches and 
saying he believed in an association of nations, and that if he 
was elected President he would do his utmost to aid in having 
the United States enter an association of nations. 

Thirty-one of the strongest and most influential men in the 
Republican Party, including Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wickersham 
and Mr. Taft, all of whom had declared for the League of 
Nations, signed a statement and an appeal to the people of the 
country urging them to vote the Republican ticket as the elec- 
tion of the Republican ticket was the surest way to get America 
into the League of Nations. 

Thus, by this camouflage, and with these dissatisfied ele- 
ments, and with the aid and comfort of every disloyal man and 
woman and slacker and draft dodger in America, the Repub- 
lican Party was put into power. 

In 1924 the platform of the Republican Party, while repudi- 
ating the League of Nations, declared unequivocally for the 
World Court with the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservations ; 
and the Republican Party was elected more overwhelmingly 
than in 1920. > 

We are proposing to put in these very reservations here now. 
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If the vote in 1920 was a repudiation of the League of Na- 
tions, then the vote of 1924 was a 7,000,000 majority for the 
World Court. 

If platforms can bind men, then every man and every woman 
who is a Democrat or a Republican is bound by the platform 
of his party in 1924. 

Senators, permit me at this time to warn you against voting 
against the platform of your party. The salvation of this 
country is dependent upon maintaining not more than two 
vt parties. Beware of too much independence and indi- 
yidualism. If this country ever divides into four or more 
cousiderable parties it is lost. 

The greatest trouble with Europe to-day is the great number 
of parties, which renders any government impotent to act and 
breeds revolution and ruin and dictatorships. 

Mr. President, the great weight of legal opinion of the most 
renowned lawyers in this country is in favor of the court. The 
ereat weight of enlightened opinion everywhere in the country 
is in favor of the court. The great weight of religious and 
Christian opinion is in favor of the court. Presidents Wilson 
and Harding were in favor of the court. President Coolidge is 
in favor of the court. 


grent 


The last three Secretaries of State and, in fact, every living | 


ex-Secretary of State, so far as I am informed, are in favor of 
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the court. The platforms of both the Republican and Demo- 
eratic Parties of 1924 declared unequivocally in favor of the 
court. The greatest constitutional lawyers of the country are 
in favor of the court. The House of Representatives, fresh | 
from the people, at the last session voted 328 to 3 in favor of 
the court. 

Who is against the court? I have found hardly anyone, 


except the few distinguished Senators in this body. 
small minority of Senators is insisting and demanding that the 
United States of America shall pursue a timid, weak, and piti- 
able policy of isolation by remaining out of the court, because 
they 
horror their fears conjure up as the bogy man. 

Down with such a policy! 
men 
dare to maintain and do them. 

Mr. President, I am speaking for the 4,000,000 men who went 


Yet this | 


are afraid that something will happen—some nameless | 
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tions of the future, I appeal to you to do your daty, to stand 
as men, to be worthy of the great traditions of America, to be 
men who dare to do all for right and justice. I beg of you, 
in the name of those men, as I have said, who lie now under 
the soil of France, and those who now live maimed and broken 
in body and spirit, because they thought they were fighting 
a war to end war, to keep faith with them by doing all in your 
power to maintain peace and righteousness in the world by 
seeing that America adheres to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I am availing myself of 
opportunity to speak upon the question of the World 
with many fully appreciate that 
dence, and precedent dictate that for some time me I 
be seen and not heard in this Chamber. I fully realize tha 
my grasp of the facts and conditions involved in our possibile 


this 
Court 
misgivings. I ethics, pru 


to ¢ 


adherence to the World Court is insignificant compared to 
that of Members of this body who have already expressed 
themselves upon the subject. Until a few weeks ago I believed 
that I was well informed on the subject, and that I was 
keeping abreast of the times with respect to it, only to dis 
cover since that my World Court education has been sadly 
neglected, though I firmly belleved that I was as well in 
formed on the subject as is the average man who has not 


enjoyed the better understanding to be gained through hear 


ing this wonderful debate. But in spite of those facts, and 
in full appreciation of shortcomings, I elect to speak here on 
this matter. 

My choice is prompted wholly by a conscience which ur: 
me to serve honestly, as I see it, the best interests of the 


people of North Dakota and of the United States, the masses 
of people who have fully as much at stake in this controversy 
as has any Senator in this Chamber, 


Viewing the matter of 
our participation in the Court of 


International Justice as I 


now do, I fear that the day might come when forces within 
me would rebel and score me severely for not having done 
| my all to prevent serious results which might easily follow 
a hasty vote by this body at this time, forcing the United 


Whatever else we are, let us be | 
men who know our rights and duties, and, knowing them, 


to the great World War; 2,000,000 of whom went across the | 


sea, 50,000 of whom lie now in the soil of France, and 250,000 
of whom are back here in our own country to-day maimed and 
wounded. I appeal to you in behalf of these men who went out 
and fought as men have rarely fought in all the tide of time, 
fighting as they did under the banner of righteousness and with 
that immortal slogan, “ We are fighting this war to end war.” 

Not merely content with having won the war, in an effort to 
mae their victory doubly sure they have organized themselves as 
the American Legion, and in their annual convention in the city 
of Omaha, on the 15th of October, 1925, these men, coming from 
every State, from every city, from every town and hamlet in 
this great country, and representing therefore the thought and 
the highest aspiration of that army of 4,000,000 men, passed a 
resolution favoring the adherence of the United States to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

This action was not hastily taken, nor without due delibera- 
tion, for these men, acquainted with war and all its horrors, 
have been watching with deep and friendly interest the opera- 
tions of the World Court, and it is their belief, as set forth 
in this resolution, that— 


A better method than war must be found for the settlement of 
international disputes, and the Legion favors the immediate adherence 
of the United States to the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice under the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservations. 


Only last week the national executive committee of the 
American Legion, in session at Indianapolis, reiterated the 
stand of the Legion on this question by the unanimous adoption 
of the following peace program: 


1. The maintenance of adequate forces for internal and external 
defense. 


2. The prompt enactment into law of the principle of the universal 
draft. 

3 The immediate adherence of the United States to a permanent 
court of international justice. 


Mr. President, in this hour, at this very time, when the 
world is at peace, when the minds of men are more or less un- 
disturbed, and when they can get together and discuss matters 
calmly, and as such a time might not be found again, I appeal 
to the Senators from each State in this Union, to you Senators 
who may now have within your hands the fate of the genera- 
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| volved the nations of Europe in war for hundreds of 


States to participate in a game of great chance, a game of 
settling or helping to settle petty jealousies which have in- 
years ; 
a game, Mr. President, in which our adversaries’ trump cards 
are first, a keen knowledge of secret diplomacy, and second, 


a cleverness in winning their way over the keenest minds 
with that diplomacy. 

That is why I speak to-day, Mr. President, even though 
my effort may mean nothing in the way of advantageous 
personal returns. 

I shall vote at this time, if a vote is called for, against 


participation on the part of the United States in the World 
Court. That decision does not necessarily mean that I am 
unqualifiedly opposed to the plan in its entirety, or to the 
ideals involved in it which are so strongly supported by able 
and sincere men in this body, or to any similar plan. Perhaps 
one’s personal political fortunes wonld best be served by 
voting, speaking, and standing with those who hold that the 
best interests of the Nation require participation by us in 
this court—that is, provided the great burden of unfair propa- 
ganda is not eventually smothered and the great masses of 
the people permitted to see that there possibly are great dan- 
gers involved in our participation, dangers which are being 
pointed out by able men in this Chamber each and every day. 
But, would sanction or such service on the part of Senators 
indicate the kind of statesmanship which has for 140 years, 
with certain lapses, brought great glory to this Chamber? 
Would it not be better that we move a bit slowly in taking 
this step—this road which has so many dark recesses that 
even Senators here have not penetrated all of them to their 
own satisfaction? 

I grow more firm daily In my belief that the great majority 
of the American people have not gained an understanding of 
the first fundamentals involved in this proposal. That they 
should understand it and be positive that they wanted their 
Government to become a member of the Court of International 
Justice is not likely, particularly in view of the fact that in 
this Chamber itself there are many who are still uncertain 
as to what might be the proper thing to do. Men in this Cham- 
ber have discussed and heard discussed this matter for many 
weeks, and have diligently sought the truth, yet many of them 
are still undecided as to the advisability of partaking of the 
fruit offered us in the resolution now under debate. In view 
of this fact, what right have we to assume anything other than 
that the millions of citizens of this great country are not sure 
that they want their country stepping into what might prove 
to be a mess of international politics, which may embroil us 
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in the turmotls of a 
heaven knows where? 
I am sorry that it was only two evenings ago that I deter- 


war-mad Old World and lead us only 


mined to voice my candid opinion on the subject. I should 
have liked much more time than I have taken to prepare to 
express what is in my own mind and heart with relation to the 


World Court proposal. TI wish. too, that I had been privileged 
to have followed this debate from its beginning. Doubtless I 
have missed many illuminating facts which would have assisted 


me to such an extent as would have enabled me to stand with 
those Senators of my own party who hold that Republicans, 
to uphold the party platform, must support the World Court 
resolution, or which would have enabled me to stand with 


those Senators on the Democratic side, to whom I am person- 
ally indebted for their support in providing North Dakota with 
equal representation with other States in this Chamber. As it 
has been, while the Senate was giving close study to this World 
Court proposal, and while Senators were preparing, as I should 
have liked to prepare, to throw light upon this subject through 


uddresses on the floor, I was being forced to confine myself to 
a close study of the statutes and the Constitutions of North 
Dakota and the United States that I might better understand 
whether it was good or evil lightning which had struck me 


when I was appointed to a vacancy created by the death of one 
much admired as we in North Dakota admired Edwin F. 
Ladd I would have given more time to preparation for this 
address if T had sure that the opportunity would later 
have been available to present it before a vote was taken. 

tut since the opening of this sion I have heard enough 
and studied enough on this World Court question to be satis- 
fied in my own mind that it would be unfair to ourselves, and 
unfair to the people of the United States, if we were to vote 
this Nation into the World Court. The time is not ripe to 
enter it 
entry into the court necessary to-morrow, next week, or even 
next month. ‘Then, too, I am satisfied that the people of the 
United States are not yet ready for the question, and, above all, 


so) 


been 


ce 


re not demanding immediate adherence to the court plan. 
That this is true is indicated by many editorial expressions, 
among which TIT find the following illuminating one from the 


Dearborn Independent: 
NO OPINION ON WORLD COURT 

There is still no public sentiment In the Untted States for the World 

Court Mueb for it officials are beseiged in 

its behalf, multiply that the potent springs of political action are 

ing touched, but still there is no publie opinion. 

the World Court, 


work is being do: public 


signs 


isking 


for to say nothing of our membership in it; 
they have expressed no opinion on the World Court: if the United 
States becomes a member of the World Court it will be as impersonal 
to the people of the United States as a presidential telegram of con- 


gratulation to the King of Siam on his birthday. 

That ts a fact Not all the efforts of thoroughly regimented propa- 
through the women’s clubs, not all the idealistic preaching of 
misinformed and half-informed clergymen, not all the patter of unem- 


ployed that mistake a of thought for the 


i 
ida 


minds propagandist scheme 


inighty tramp of world progress, can change it. 


It is a fact of some significance, too. Our superior propagandists 
no longer seek to convince the people; they bring pressure to bear on 
political officials. Even the World Court can not function without the 
moral support of the people who constitute it, and moral support is 
based on knowledge and conviction; these, however, do not seem to be 
wanted, Votes of officials alone are wanted; it is the machinery of 
the court, net the belief of the people in it, that is desired. Thus 
the is no popular opinion on the subject. There is hardly any news- 
paper opinion on it. And Congress ought to wait for a mandate from 
the people, net from the elubs and the salaried secretaries and the 
paid propagandists, but from the people. 
veople, Indifferent as they may seem, are not so; reactionary as 
they may seem, are not so; provincial minded as they may seem, are 
nie they rightly distrust all the rigmarole of the false prophets 
of t disappearing era. They know by instinct that these are not the 
me ind a is not the .spirit upon which they can rely. It takes 
only a normal amount of insight to understand that the strongest, most 
prophetic element in this whole situation is the silent instinct of the 
peop 
It is ratber strange that President Coolidge has not waited for the 


word of the people on this matter before giving his support to the plan. 
That he bas not speaks the strength of the propaganda gas that has 
focused upen Washington, This is preminently a question on which 
the people of the United States should give mandate, and as yet they 
have not, 

It may be right that we should go into the World Court. 
be right that we should stay out. 
that the people should give the word. 


It may 
In either case it is always right 


There is nothing so pressing or urgent as to make our | 


The people are not | 
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The closing paragraph of the editorial I have read is one 
which speaks to my mind very loudly. Those words should be 
held fast in the minds of Senitors at this time. 


It might be right that we should enter into the World Court 
might be right that we should stay out. In any case it is always ri 
that the people should give the word. 


It 


ght 
ght 


Have the people given the word? I believe they have, and 
that the word is merely “ Wait; be not hasty.” The word may 
not be one finally disposing of this question, but I think the 
people expressed themselves in 1920 when the matter of enter 
ing the League of Nations was made a great campaign issue 
In the minds of the avervge man and woman who have given 
no extensive thought or study to the World Court question, the 
World Court is practically the same thing as the League of 
Nations. They are puzzied that men who were s0 strongly 
against the League of Nations idea should to-day be the 
strongest proponents for the World Court. After hearing the 
debates in the Senate I do not wonder that the public is 
puzzled, and it will remain puzzled for some time to come. 

But just for the sake of argument, and granting that the 
people have changed their minds since 1920, who is there to 
point to proof of any great change, any positive change? ©: 
ganized petitions circulated by organized and paid secretaries 
do net appeal to me as proof. These petitions might easily be 
the result of highly developed propaganda by influences not in 


accord with the true American spirit. Granting that they 
might differentiate between the League of Nations and the 


World Court, what positive proof is there to indicate that the 
people of this Nation are for the court now? Where is the 
mandate from the people? 

At times it has appeared to me that the controversy is per- 
haps one for minds trained in the legal profession to settle. 
There has been so much debating of technicalities, though this, 
I have no doubt, is justified; so much of hair splitting over 
mere words, mere phrases, that I have sometimes wondered how 
many lawyers—and I do not say this in a spirit of disrespect— 
it would take to translate and determine the meaning of all the 
words involved in the provisions of the World Court if we 
should finally decide to become a party to it. I wonder just 
how much money would be required of the public to pay those 
lawyers for interpreting what other lawyers have written? 

To me this wonderment is material in disposing of the ques- 
tion of the World Court. Frankly I am praying for the day 
to come when the laws of and agreements between peoples will 
be as clearly written and as easily understood as are the Ten 
Commandments. In any event I shall not deal in technicalities 
in voicing my objections to our entry into the World Court at 
this time. I shall not confine myself to the meaning of this or 
that word. My understanding may be very academic. In any 
event, it is such as to cause me to want, first of all, to know 
just what the fundamental and underlying reasons for the 
World Court are. 

My objection to court entry at this time is based on general 
principles, principles which I believe are motivating the com- 
mon people to-day. I am mindful of the fact that our entry 
into the World Court might easily be a most dangerous step. 

Senatcrs have quoted here often the words of American 
patriots, men who played great parts in first inaugurating {lis 
great Government of ours, and men who, from time to time, 
have added to it new strength to endure. These warnings are 
worth keeping before us. Washington has said: 


Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, 
I conjure you to believe me, fellow citizens, the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; since history and experienc: 
preve that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of republi 
can government. “Tis our true policy to steer clear permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world. 


I do not wish to take up much time here, but I feel that 
I must take the liberty of quoting another great American, 
Henry Clay, whose particular warning, which I now shall read, 
came at a time when Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, 
came to America to secure aid for the independence of the peop!e 
of Hungary. Frank P. Litschert, writing in the National 
Republic, under the title of “ Henry Clay, the hated and be- 
loved,” had this to say: 


They give us an impressive warning not to rely on others for the 
vindication of our principles, but to look to ourselves, and to cherish 
with more care than ever the security of our institutions and the 
preservation of our policies and principles. Far better it is for our- 
selves, for Hungary, and for the cause of Hberty that, adhering to our 
wise pacific system and avoiding the distant wars of Europe, we 
should keep our lamp burning brightly on this western shore as a light 


of 








1) nations than to hazard its utter extinction amid the ruins of 
en and falling republics in Europe. 


tTefferson, Lincoln, and others have given us other warnings 
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which are of similar import. These warnings might well have | 
consideration in connection with the World Court subject | 


whieh is before us to-day, and they are so considered by some. 

But there is another cause for the doubt which prevails in 
the American mind. Let me refer again to the long debate 
which has occurred on the floor on this subject, a debate which 
clearly shows that even able students of the question are not 
wholly free from doubt regarding some features of the World 
Court proposal and responsibilities. There have been a great 
many questions asked in the debate, and many of them have 
not been so satisfactorily answered as to bring positive assur- 
ance to my mind that we can safely enter into this court and 
maintain our traditional position with regard to minding our 
own business and contenting ourselves with our own affairs. 
Some of the questions thus far not satisfactorily answered 
are these: 

First. I have not been convinced that the World Court propo- 
eal would be approved by men who dreamed dreams of happi- 
ness, peace, and prosperity when they established this Nation 
or ours. 

Second. I am not convinced that there fs no danger involved 
in the fact that if we enter the World Court we will have but 
one vote alongside of seven by England and its Dominions. 

Third. In view of the willingness expressed on all sides to 
accept any and all reservations, is it not merely wasted energy 
on our part to play with this question at all, since The Hague 
court is providing for us what the World Court would provide 
if we entered? It is argued that The Hague court does not 
accomplish what the World Court could. The Hague court, it 
is said, is a mere arbitrator, resort to which is voluntary. On 


im. aoe 
2945 

I know something of what the international banker has done 
to show his power. All over the Nation the farmers and their 
families know how his power was asserted. They recollect 
the program of farm deflation which followed the war. They 
recollect, for instance, that they were persuaded during the war 
to make purchases of Liberty bonds and paid 100 cents on the 
dollar for them because they believed they were worth 100 
cents on the dollar at any time, and because of a sincere desire 
to back their Government. They recollect that following the 
war and in the midst of the deflation program when they, 
the farmers, were unable to meet the demands made upon them 
for liquidation of war-made debts, their bonds were taken from 
them, not for 100 cents on the dollar but for 85 cents and 0) 
cents on the dollar. They are not unmindful of the fact that 
the bonds went back to par rapidly after the people had sacri- 
ficed theirs. And they know, too, these farmers do. that the 


| Government of the United States is redeeming these bonds for 


100 cents on the dollar, as it pledged itself to pay. These 


farmers, in other words, know that the deflation program was 


promoted by such influences as were able to steal millions 


| from the people and to do It in the very face of this Govern- 


the other hand, we are assured by World Court friends that | 


adherence to the World Court is not positively binding under 
acceptable reservations. Therefore I think this question, pro- 


pounded by one of our daily papers, is still in order: What kind ternational banker, has quite thoroughly conquered in 


of a dispute could we have with any other nation that we would 
be willing to submit for adjudication by the World Court of 


he League of Nations which we would not be willing now to | 


submit to the already-existing Hague tribunal for international 
arbitration, and why? 

Fourth. If our entry into the World Court is as simple as 
some hold, and if our entry surely would not involve us un- 
necessarily in war and would leave us unshackled in the event 
of a choice between going into a war or staying out of it—if 
these things be true, who will hold, who will argue and prove 
conclusively, that the existence of the World Court and our 
participating in it would have avoided the late World War? 

Fifth. I am satisfied that a World Court decision without the 
right to appeal would not satisfy the American people; and If 
it be true that we may withdraw from the court when a decision 
is not to our liking, why should we enter into it in the first 
place? 

Sixth. How much in common would World Court opinions 
and decisions have with true American ideals? 

Seventh. Respect for courts and court decisions is dependent 
upon the patriotism of the people who are served by the 
courts. What moral bond, I ask, can be placed that would 
hold the people of involved nations to honor in future genera- 
tions the decisions of a court serving the nations of the world? 

Eighth, Will American institutions and American ideals con 
form with those of the World Court, or will the secret diplo- 
macy and serap-of-paper notes of Europe become the American 
lue@al? 

Ninth. What effect, might I ask, would our participation in 
the World Court have upon our naturalization and immigration 
laws? 

I have not quoted Lincoln upon the specific point under dis- 
cussion. Others have done so in this Chamber, but I wish a 
little later to quote him. 

When I behold the power and the pressure which have been 
brought to bear in support of the court proposal, and when I 
find so little genuine interest on the part of the masses of 
people in this country, I am led to believe that Senators may be 
right in asserting that the World Court is fathered by interna- 
tional bankers. In other words, [ sincerely believe that there 
is cause to think that the World Court is being forced upon 
our Nation, not by the people who would provide against future 
wars, but by men who are the makers of war, the international 
bankers. It is at least possible that the international bankers, 
having made vast and extensive investments in the Old Worid, 
might need now a world-wide collection agency, and would 
look to the World Court as affording just the agency needed. 


| in public questions are asserting themselves in lan 


ment of ours. 

It is in this connection that I desire to quote Lincoln as 
seeing the great danger which was fastening itself upon this 
Nation, the danger which probably has now fastened itself upon 
us. At the close of the Civil War, President Lincoin is said to 
have remarked: } 

As a result of the war, corporations have been enthroned, and an 
era of corruption in high places will follow and the 


money pow 
of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign 


by working upon 
egregated in a few 


at this moment more 
anxiety for the safety of my couniry than ever before 


midst of war. 


the prejudices of the people until all wealth is a 
hands and the Republic is destroyed I feel 


even in the 


Were Lincoln here to-day he would doubtless observe 


that 
the money power reigns supreme, is now known 


as the in- 
America, 
has wealth aggregated in a few hands, and is now, perhaps, 
seeking new fields to invade and to mass the wealth, not 
lone nation, but the nations of all the world. 

Mr. President, I can remember the time when such an ex- 
pression as that would bring only the jeers and the scotffing 
of men, but I find here that men who have long been interested 


of one 


iZuage Hot 


unlike that of mine with respect to the international banker. 
The question is a most serious one. The mere insinuation that 
the World Court ard our entry into it is encouraged by this 
crowd of international bankers deserves the closest serutiny. 
Yet when the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] appealed a 
few days ago for an investigation of the source of propaganda 
favoring the World Court, which has flooded and is flooding 
America, its schools and churches not excepted, this body re- 
fused to consider his request; the Senate positively refused to 
authorize any such investigation. 

Then and there, Mr. President, was I convinced that we 
would do well not to hasten pell-mell into this World Court. 
It will be easy enough to enter the Court when we shal! have 
satisfied ourselves that our fears are without foundation. It 
might not be so easy to get out of it if we go in and wait for 
proof that our fears are not without foundation. And we 
quite probably would not get out before we had lost the last 
chance to restore to this Nation or to the world any semblance 
of democracy and economic Independence. 

I want to be numbered among the first supporters of any 
program looking to added assurance of peace between nations, 
I need not elaborate upon what Senators have said in this 
Chamber with reference to the possibility of the World Court 
and our adherence to it winning this greatly desired feature; 
but in my mind there Is a doubt as to how far participation in 
this World Court would go in accomplishing such an end. 
Indeed, I am given to wonder if our participation might not 
more quickly invite our taking part in another war than 
would a condition which found us where we are now—out of 
the court. With international bankers of America holding 
$14,000,000,000, or thereabouts, of foreign securities, and anx- 
ious to make more secure those securities, why should we not 
expect these bankers to appeal to the World Court for assist- 
ance in collecting their debts? 

Before there can be certain assurance of world peace there 
must be a better practice of Christianity in all nations by those 
interests and individuals so extensively involved in the eco- 
nomic affairs of the world. 

Looking over the credit situation in the world to-day, one 
is given to fear that this invitation to take part in the World 


— 
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Court Is but another of the “won't you come into my parlor 
snid the spider to the fly” variety. At least, it is an invitation 
worth weighing for some time, and weighing more thoroughly 
than it has yet been weighed. 

I fear that such an investigation as the Senator from Mis- 
sourl has demanded into the sources of propaganda in support 
of the World Court would disclose that the responsible parties 
were the same individuals and interests which in former days 
demanded and secured the backing of our Government in fore- 
ing security and collection of their individual foreign loans. 
if these fears be well founded, are we further removing our- 
selves from the dangers of war by tying up with the World 
Court? 

In a few words, Mr. President, it may easily be far more 
dangerous to step into this World Court than it will be to 
stay out. With that in mind I am driven to ask, Why the 
big rush about getting into this? Why must we get into this 
World Court before we do anything else in this Chamber? 
Why must we enter this court to-night, to-morrow, next week, 
or next month? What is the big rush? We have moved along 
quite nicely for 140 years without this court. We have The 
Hague court available and functioning in the meantime. Why 
must we rush now into the World Court? Who have de- 
manded that we do rush in? 

I have in my hand, Mr. President, an editorial from Tues- 
day’s issue of the Chicago Tribune which asks practically 
the same question. I send the editorial to the desk and ask 
that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

WHY THE HURRY WITH THE WORLD COURT? 


‘he opponents of the World Court in the Senate learn that the 
supporters are seeking to apply cloture to the debate, cut it off, and 
vet a vote. The court lines are still intact, and it is understood that 
the needed two-thirds vote is available any time it can be taken. 

The opposition is fighting for time. It is prolonging the debate and 
delaying the yote until the tax bill has been brought in. Then the 
World Court must go over for the time. Court advocates say this 
is unfair and that the majority, which wants to vote to join, should 
have that opportunity and the business should be disposed of. The 
minority is rebuked as an obstruction to orderly conduct. 

Senator Boran, opposed to the court, said: “ We are going into a 
court for all time. We are adhering to a tribunal which is proposed 
to be permanent. Through-all the sweep of years we are to be 
there.” - 

That being the case, what is the hurry? If the United States has 
any interests in this court, none are being endangered by delay. If 
it were wise, it would not be the less wise for being held for further 
thought. ‘Time is not running against the welfare of the United 
States, In this case it will run for It. 

There is no emergency. We have no disputes with other nations 
which should be hurried to arbitration before they get to war. We 
do not know of a case which properly awaits the determination of the 
United States to join the court. 

The Senate is restless to get this thing decided and done with. 
The promotion financed by Mr. Bok has done its work, and Senators 
who privately wish the question had never been raised feel that they 
eau vote for it with better countenance now than they will be able 
to do later. 

No one has financed popular ‘promotion against the court, but popu- 
lar opposition ts growing, and that is complicating the situation In 
the Senate, where some proponents of the court hope it will be made 
as easy as possible for them to vote for it and forget It. 

If there were a deep conviction in the two-thirds vote which the 
court might get if it were voted on to-morrow, there probably would 
be willingness to allow the opposition to talk unimpeded, even to an 


empty Chamber. At least cloture would not be applied until patience | 


had been badly worn and there was reason to believe the whole 
country would support it. The majority obtained, whether of re- 
luctant or willing votes, does not feel itself on firm footing in the 
clear 

If debate and delay are wenkening the-support of the court and if 


cloture is needed to save it, then the proposition has another argument 
against it. 


Mr. NYE. Now, Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolu- 
tion, which I ask to have read and that it lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested : 

The resolution (S. Res. 126) was read, as follows: 


Whereas there is much diversity of opinion among the Members of 
the Senate regarding the nature and effect of the obligations to be 
assumed by the United States should this country agree to become a 
member of the World Court as required by Senate Resolution 5; and 
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Whereas there have been serious and well-founded charges that a 
thoroughly organized propaganda has been carried on for some time j), 
this country, which propaganda has been directed toward the jp. 
fluencing of the Senate in behalf of a vote favorable to adhesion on 
the part of the United States to the protocol of December 10, 1920: ana 

Whereas this question of such adhesion is of such vital importance 
to the American people that this Senate has no moral right to pacs 
on this important matter, ejther negatively or affirmatively, until the 
voice of the American people shall have been heard, and heard distinct\y 
above the influence of the now attendant propaganda; and ; 

Whereas it was once proposed by one of our greater national parties 
that the League of Nations proposal be lifted out of politics, and to 
that end the proposal read “ to take the sense of the American peop), 
at a referendum election, advisory to the Government,” suggested that 
the question be submitted to the people; and 

Whereas the Senate feels that the people should be given full op 
portunity to voice their opinion on this important question of American 
policy before the Senate shall take final action, the Senate feeling jt 
its duty to be submissive to the will of the people in carrying out 
their desires : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be directed to advise the 
governors of their respective States of the Union that it is the request 
of the Senate of the United States that the question of adhesion to 
the World Court be submitted to the people of their respective States, 
in substance as follows: “ Shall the United States become a member 
of the World Court created by article 14 of the covenant of the League 
of Nations upon such reservations or amendments as the President and 
Senate of the United States may agree upon?’’; that this question 
be submitted to the people at the next duly authorized primary or gen 
eral election: Provided, however, That said election be not held within 
six months from the adoption of this resolution by the Senate, and 
that as soon as the result of such an election shall be ascertained the 
governor certify such result to the Secretary of the Senate for the 
information of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, this resolution proposes that the 
people of the United States be permitted to make manifest a 
desire to enter this World Court. I do not submit it as coming 
from one who desires to “duck” responsibility for a vote on 
this question now. Nor am I “ passing the buck.” A sincere 
motive has prompted me in preparing and presenting it. That 
motive is only a desire to avoid hasty action in disposing of the 
pending question in such manner and in such haste as we may 
some day review with extreme sorrow. 

I have remarked, Mr. President, that if the cloud of propa- 
ganda which has been lowered upon Americans, their homes, 
their offices, their clubs, their churches, and their schools, is 
not lifted it would perhaps be the wiser political judgment to 
yote in favor of the World Court. Even though I were sure, 
however, that this cloud would never lift and that the masses 
of people would never see the danger of sorry entanglements by 
our acceptance of this court proposal, I would still vote against 
the proposal. If in my own case I to-day were forced or am 
forced to choose between voting for this proposal and serving 
a six-year term as United States Senator, and if, on the other 
hand, my choice must be a vote against the measure and only 
a six months’ term in this Chamber—in that event, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I gladly take my position against entry into the court. 
I much prefer being a Senator for six months and then leaving 
with my conscience clear that I by no chance helped to lead my 
country into paths that held for this Nation little glory, much 
embarrassment, and great danger. 

IT have confidence that the propaganda cat in this procourt 
game will eventually come out for light and air and be discov- 
ered. When it is discovered by the people I have every conii- 
dence that there will be many men of prominence, enjoying 
favor from the people to-day, men sent here to serve the people 
of their States, who will be tormented by the knowledge that 
they helped the United States into this thing when they might 
well have paused a bit longer in consideration and avoided the 
action. 

Just how extensive is this propaganda of which I speak? 
How powerful is it? What makes the settlement of this ques- 
tion so urgent? Why must we atep into the World Court har- 
ness before we do anything else here—even before we tackle 
the tax-reduction progrem? 

On Tuesday I received a number of telegrams from the 
folks back home. Several of them urged me to oppose the 
World Court. Three of them—three, understand—urged me 
to support the resolution which would put us into it. 

Yesterday I was reminded of those particular three tele- 
grams received Tuesday when I received my copy of a North 
Dakota dally paper published at Fargo. In it I found this 
very interesting bit of news: 
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NORTH DAKOTA WANTS WORLD COURT, FAnGO 
REPRESENTATIVE 


1926 


FRIENDS SAY—GROTP 
CITIZENS ASK SENATORS FOR ACTION NOW 
The overwhelming sentiment North Dakota favors the World 
Court, LYNN J, Frazier and Geratp P. Nyg, United States Senators 
from North Dakota, were informed in a telegram sent them at Wash- 


or 


of 


ington to-day by about 12 representative business and professional 
men of Fargo. 

Text of the telegram follows: “ Overwhelming sentiment of North 
Dakota favors World Court. We ask immediate action on World 
Court resolution and urgently request your support. Fargo business, | 
professional, and financial interests unanimously favor adherence. 
They believe it important step in promoting world peace. United 


States must lead. May we not depend on your support?” 


Copies of the telegram were also sent to Senator Lenroor, of Wis 


eonusin, in charge of the fight In the Senate for the World Court reso- 
lution, and to President Coolidge. 

The telegram was decided upon at a meeting of friends of the 
World Court resolution at the commercial club this morning, headed 
py W. L. Stockwell and Rev. R. A. Beard. Mr. Stockwell called the 
meeting in response to a telegram received by him Monday from the 


\merican Foundation, urging that meetings be called in all communi- 
ties regarding the World Court crisis. 


The telegram received by Mr. Stockwell follows: “Crisis in World | 


Court situation in Senate; filibustering begun. The fate of the court 
the support of its friends in the next few days. Urge 
Senators to hold to original plans of getting vote in court before tax 
bill allowed to President Coolidge has just referred to 
displacement of court resolution as unnecessary and regrettable. Only 
vigorous and immediate from court can 
bring to a vote.” 


depends on 


is 


come up. 


genuine protest advocates 


That appeal, then, that very urgent appeal of the American 
Foundation in its telegram to World Court friends in North 
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Dakota, brought out this resounding response expressing the | 


thought that “the overwhelming sentiment of North Dakota 
favors the World Court ’’—this resounding response of three 


telegrams ! 


2647 


In this connection, an article appearing in the Saturday 
Evening Post by so good an authority as Dr. David Jayne Hill 
deserves reading. To make certain my position with regard to 
filibustering, I do not ask that this article be read, but I do 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. Président, for its reprinting in the 
Recorp as Exhibit A to my remarks. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it ts so 
ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. NYE. Before sending the article to the desk. however, 


{ desire to read just one loue paragraph from it, as show- 


| ing how improbable it is that this World Court would be a 


war preventer: 


For all the really vital matters of international interest it is 
obvious that, until an aggressor can be brought ‘fore some irt 
for judgment, it is mere dupery to imagine that the court has any 
relation whatever to the question of war or peace. So long as it is 
legal for one nation to make a warlike assault upon another an 
there is no tribunal of justice before which the wrongdoer } 
cited to appear, it is illusory to suppose that a bench of id 
however learned and however just, has any relation to the 
The fanfaronade that joining the Permanent Court of J ice in : 

| present state of development is a protest against war d rt 

plete ignorance of the powers of this court. It has at present no 
power to cite before it any aggressor for any cause or to giy rid 
to any victim of aggression, great or small. Nor could it condemn 
an aggressor even if he consented to appear before it, until there is 
a law against warlike aggression that could be applied by the 
court. 

Now, as to our moral obligations to the world: 

The United States may owe, does owe, moral support to 
the nations of the world in the settlement of affairs which 

| are of concern in the providing of peace and prosperity to 
| the world. It may be right that we should help these na- 
tions back onto their feet. We are going far in that direc 


Mr. President, I am not surprised in the response of North | 


Dakota to the appeal of the American Foundation in 
eleventh-hour drive to put the World Court across before there 
was any further wavering in this body on the question. The 
response of three telegrams to that urgent appeal, the citation 
of “crisis,” shows how strong North Dakota now is for the 
World Court. It shows how anxious the people are for this 
World Court—ahead of farm relief, tax reduction, or anything 
else. 

The oldest daily newspaper in North Dakota, a strong ad- 
ministration advocate, picked up, I imagine, this particular dis- 
patch in the Fargo papers which I have quoted, and the editor 
sat Gown and wrote this editorial under the heading “ How do 
they get that way?”: 


Twelve Fargo men wire Washington that the sentiment in North 
Dakota favors the World Court in an overwhelming degree. That is 
taking a lot for granted. President Coolidge carried North Dakota 
because of his opposition to entry into the League of Nations. The 
World Court as it is now established is merely an adjunct of the 
League of Nations. 

It is hard for anyone to know definitely public opinion, but there 


its | 


is every evidence that the voters of this State are not excited over the | 


World Court. They would welcome tax reduction and some form of 
relief for the agriculturalists of the State, 

These important domestic issues are sidetracked for the World 
Court. It is to be hoped that with the disposal of that issue, there 
will be some time left for consideration of measures that concern the 
people of this Nation. 


Mr. President, I should like to know more about this Ameri- 
can Foundation, which now has discovered a “crisis” in the 
life of the World Court proposal. I should like to know just 
what and who this American Foundation is that seems to speak 
so authoritatively for those responsible for this proposal. 
Perhaps we should have discovered, had the request made by 
the senior Senator from Missouri been allowed for an investi- 
gation, to ascertain the source of the procourt propaganda 
which has flooded this country. Perhaps we shall find the in- 
formation we now beg not so very long after we shall have 
become a one-fifteenth part of the World Court, more or less. 

In any event, Mr. President, I believe all this matter adds 
justification to the resolution I have introduced, and which is 
lying on the table. 

There are men and women who are perfectly sincere in the 
belief that our entry into the World Court would help prevent 
war. These people may be right. On the other hand, a clearer 
understanding of the whole situation leaves one doubting the 
wisdom of such a thought. 


| tion. 


tion in the settlement of debts owing us by foreign nations 
on terms of the most liberal sort. If those who, I believe, are 
most insistent about our entry into the court would go as far 
in that direction as we go as a government, it is not unlikely 


that the world problem would be quickly settled in a very 
| large measure. But if we are going to concern ourselves 
about putting people or peoples back on their feet, let us 


first look to th® welfare of our own household and see what 
we can do to place crippled agriculture, for example, in a 
position that will permit it to function to the advantage and 
prosperity of those engaged in the great agricultural industry 
Some seem to feel that what this Nation needs above every- 


thing else is this tax-reduction program now coming along. 
All right; bring it along; let us be at it. Then let us tie 


into the farm problem and settle it so satisfactorily that the 
farmer will be able to pay the taxes levied against him, be 
they great or small. Then, after we have cared for our own 
people and the best interests of our country, after we have re 
stored to the farmer a reasonable opportunity to be success- 
ful and prosperous, perhaps we can afford to give further 
attention to the bringing of happiness into the millions of 
homes in foreign nations. Whether that attention requires our 
entry into the World Court or not is aside from the qnes- 
Our plain duty now is to get down to the business of 
doing what we can to care fur our own people. 


Exuisit A 
{From the Saturday Everiing Post of January 9 and January 16, 1926] 


THe WHoLs Case oF THe Worip Court or Just 


(By David Jayne Hill) 
Part I 
THE PREPARATION 


There has been much urgent pressure for the immediate signature 
by the United States of the protocol of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice established by the League of Nations, but there has 
nowhere been offered to the public a complete statement of the origin 
and nature of this alleged World Court. It is the purpose of this 
article to supply such a statement, and to make it as brief and as 
intelligible as possible, without partisanship and with dependence for 
the facts solely upon the documents in which they are contained. 


THE ORIGINAL AMERICAN PROPOSAL 


On August 12, 1898, a circular note was issued by the Russian Minis- 
ter for Forelgn Affairs proposing a conference to be held at 
The Hague to consider the limitation of armaments, On December 
80, of the same year, a second note was issued from the same 
source containing a definite program, including “ acceptance, in prin- 
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ciple, of the use of good offices, mediation, and yoluntary arbitration 
in cases where they are available.” 

Since 1913 it has been publicly known that the action to be taken 
hy the United States with reference to this proposal was referred for 
examination and report to the present writer (The Hague Court 
Reports, edited by James Brown Scott, Oxford University Press, 1916). 
In conference with Lord Pauncefote, then British ambassador at 
Washington, the conclusion was reached that in the then existing 
condition of Europe the discussion of the question of disarmament was 
premature, and that, if any useful result of the conference was to be 
expected, it was to be looked for in the direction of the later proposal 


made by the Russian Forelgn Office on December 30, 
In accordance with this conclusion, it was agreed with Lord Paunce- 
fote that he should inform his government that the United States was 


ready and would be disposed to cooperate with Great Britain in giving 
effect to this last proposal. 

The report made to the Secretary of State, the Hon. John Hay, and 
approved by him and by President McKinley, included three documents: 

1. Instructions to the American delegates; 

2. A historical résumé; and 

A plan for an international tribunal. 

(Printed in full in Instructions to the “American Delegates to The 
Hague Peace Conferences, Oxford University Press, 1916, pp. 6-16.) 

‘he instructions signed by Secretary Hay contained the following 
paragraphs : 

‘The duty of sovereign states to promote international justice by 
nll wise and effective means is only secondary to the fundamental 
necessity of preserving their own existence. Next in importance to 
their independence is the great fact of their interdependence. Nothing 
can secure for human government and for the authority of law which 
it represents so deep a respect and so firm a loyalty as the spectacle 
of sovereign and independent States, whose duty it is to prescribe 
the rules of justice and impose penalties upon the lawless, bowing 
with reverence before the august supremacy of those principles of 
right which give to law its eternal foundation, 

‘The proposed conference promises to offer an opportunity thus far 
unequaled in the history of the world for initiating a series of 
negotiations that may lead to important practical results. The 
long continued and widespread interest among the people of the United 
States In the establishment of an international court, as evidenced 
in the historical résumé attached to these instructions, gives assur- 
ance that the proposal of a definite plan of procedure by this Govern- 
ment for the accomplishment of this end would express the desires 
and aspirations of this Nation. The delegates are therefore enjoined 
to propose at an opportune moment the plan for an international 
tribunal hereto attached, and to use their influence in the conference 
in the most effective manner possible to procure the adoption of its 
substance or of resolutions directed to the same purpose. It is 
believed that the disposition and aims of the United States in rela- 
tion to the other sovereign powers could not be expressed more truly 
or opportunely than by an effort of the delegates of this Government 
to concentrate the attention of the world upon a definite plan for the 
promotion of international justice.” 

The Historical Résumé traced the development in the United States 
of the idea of international conciliation and the abolition of war 
from the resolution of the senate of Massachusetts of February, 1832, 
that “‘some mode should be established for the amicable and final 
adjustment of all international disputes instead of resorting to war,” 
down to President McKinley's inaugural address of March 4, 1897, 
in which he said: “ Arbitration is the true method of settlement of 
international as well as local or individual differences”; ending 
with a reference to the arbitration treaty of 1893 with Great Britain— 
then before the Senate for ratification—as follows: 

* Since this treaty is clearly the result of our own initiative, since 
it has been recognized as the leading feature of our foreign policy 
throughout our entire national history * * * I respectfully urge 
the early action of the Senate thereon, not merely as a matter of 
policy but as a duty to mankind. * * * It may well engage the 
best thought of the statesmen and people of every country, and I can 
not but consider it fortunate that it was reserved to the United States 
to have the leadership in so grand a work.” 

The plan for an international tribunal, conceived in the form of 
a resolution to be introduced at the conference, if the occasion seemed 
opportune, was, I believe, the first official plan for an international 
court of justice, as distinguished from voluntary arbitration, ever 
imade. It provided for judges learned in international law, instead 
of arbitrators acting under a compromise submitted to them; the court 
was to have a permanent existence, and was empowered to fix its 
place and time of session; and the nations creating and maintaining 
the court, which was to be open to all, were to agree mutually “ to 
submit to the international tribunal all questions of disagreement be- 
tween them, excepting such as may relate to or involve their political 
independence or territorial integrity.” 

THR CONFERENCES AT THE HAGUE 


rhe first conference at The Hague, held from May 17 to July 29, 
, Was a timid body, convoked under circumstances of distrust and 
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suspicion, and dominated by diplomatic rather than judicial influences. 
Notwithstanding these impediments, the conference was saved from 
entire sterility by a final act which embodied many forward steps 1 
ward international conciliation. 

“On the assembling of the conference,” says the report of the 
American delegates (see Instructions and Reports, p. 22), of which th 
late Hon. Andrew D. White was the chairman, “ feeling regarding the 
establishment of an actual permanent tribunal was chaotic, with littl 
or no apparent tendency to crystallize into any satisfactory instity 
tion. * * * The American plan contained a carefully devised 
project for such a tribunal, which differed from that adopted mainly 
in contemplating a tribunal capable of meeting in full bench and per- 
manent in the exercise of its functions, like the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” The plan actually adopted provided only for a panel of 
judges, each chosen by its own government, subject to call whenever 
any two or more governments voluntarily agreed to arbitrate a differ 
ence between them, and bearing the title The Permanent Court of Ar 
bitration. Judges from this panel were convened between 1902 and 
1912 for the successful settlement of 14 cases, of which the first was 
the Pious Fund case between the United States and Mexico. 

Although it was found impossible in 1899 to organize an interna- 
tional tribunal composed of permanent judges, elected on equal terms 
and having jurisdiction over all international law cases, the aim of 
which should be a decision according to law and not mere adjustment 
and accommodation—in short, the application of accepted principles 
of justice and not compromise—at the second Hague conference, which 
met from June 15 to October 18, 1907, the original purpose of the 
Government of the United States was not abandoned. 

On October 21, 1904, In announcing the American initiative for the 
second conference at The Hague, Secretary Hay intimated that “ its 
efforts would naturally lie in the direction of further codification of the 
universal ideas of right and justice which we call international law " 
the essential precondition of a real court of legal justice—adding that 
“its mission would be to give them future effect.” American instruc- 
tions, as before, p. 61.) 

In his instructions to the Amcrican delegates to the second confer- 
ence, May 381, 1907, the Hon. Elihu Root, the Secretary of State, 
uttered the following words of caution: 

“The policy of the United States to avoid entangling alliances and 
to refrain from any interference or participation in the political affairs 
of Europe must be kept fn mind, and may impose upon you some degree 
of reserve in respect of some of the questions which are discussed hy 
the conference.” 

He then recalled to the attention of the delegates the following 
words with which the American delegates to the first conference bad 
accompanied their votes: 

“That the United States In so doing does not express any opinion 
as to the course to be taken by the states of Evrope. This declaration 
is not meant to indicate mere indifference to a difficult problem because 
it does not affect the United States immediately, but expresses a de- 
termination to refrain from enunciating opinions upon matters into 
which, as concerning Europe alone, the United States has no claim to 
enter.” 

Mr. Root further cites the following declaration made by the Aweri- 
can delegates to the first conference : 

“Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to 
require the United States of America to depart from its traditional 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in 
the political questions or policy or internal administration of any 
foreign state; nor shall anything contained in the said convention be 
construed to imply a relinquishment by the United States of America 
of its traditional attitude toward purely American questions.” 

“These declarations,” he says in these instructions, “ have received 
the approval of this Government, and they should be regarded by 
you as illustrating the caution which you are to exercise in preventing 
our participation in matters of general and world-wide concern from 
drawing us into the political affairs of Rurope.” 

Having thus forewarned the delegates with regard to abstention 
from every merely political question, Secretary Root reverted to the 
idea of an international court of justice in the following terms: 

“It should be your effort to bring about in the second conference a 
development of The Hague tribunal into a permanent tribunal com- 
posed of judges who are judicial officers and nothing else, who are 
paid adequate salaries, who have no other occupation, and who will 
devote their entire time to the trial and decision of international 
causes by judicial methods and under a sense of judicial responsibility. 
* * * ‘The court should be made of such dignity, consideration, 
and rank that the best and ablest jurists will accept appointment to 
it, and that the whole world will have absolute confidence in its 
judgments.” 

In pursuance of this instruction the American delegation to the 
second conference assisted actively in the further advancement of the 
procedure to be employed in the already existing tribunal of arbitra- 
tion and the conventions aiming at the improvement of international 
law, but labored assiduously for the establishment of an international 
prize court, which finally took the form of a convention, and led the 
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in favoring a court of arbitral justice, a project which 
reached only the stage of the following resolution : 
The conference recommends to the signatory powers the adoption 
f the project hereunto annexed, of convention for the establishment 
2» court of arbitral and its putting in effect as soon as an 
rd shall be reached upon the of the judges and the consti- 
yn of the court.” 


a 
justice 


ahah 
hoice 


rhis project has never become effective; but it is important to note 
iat, in the terms of the report signed by the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 


3 chairman of the American delegation, it was not intended to be 
bmitted as a mere “plan or a model but for adoption as the or- 
nic act of the court,” which “ goes forth not only with the approval 


the conference but 


rt 


as a solemn act adopted by it.” But one essen- 


’ 


step was still left to be taken—t! 
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ie selection of the judges. 
THE WAR AND THE LEAGUE 

Che third conference at The Hague, provided for at the final ses 
sions of the second conference, was never convoked At the date | 
when it was due to be convyoked, 1915, the World War was at its full | 
tide. A recurrence to arms, long preparing, which it had been hoped 
to avert, was asserting the sovereign ill of power against the 

yalties and the decencies of right. It is unnecessary here to dwell 

on the holocaust of blood and fire that devastated the invaded 
lands and assaulted peaceful commerce on the sea. 

Our problem now is peace; if possible, pea through justice. 

it was difficult amidst the devastations of war, which demanded 
reparation, even to discuss the problem of permanent peace At Paris, 
in 1919, the only peace possible was a peace of victory, and the 
treaty of Versailles was the result The break with the traditions 
ind the achievements of The Hague was complete. The end in view 
at that time was to enforce the pea®e by the means that had ob 
tained victory—armed force. 

Part I of the treaty of Versailles organized for this purpose the 
League of Nations, under a written constitution intended to supe 
sede all previously existing international arrangements. Its con 
trolling idea was the substitution of the forceful control of nations 
in place of their voluntary obedience to law. The center of gravity 
of this system was to be the council of the league, under the admin 
istration of the great powers, not a court of international justice. 
The Hon. Elihu Root complained at the time: 

“The scheme practically abandons ail effort to promote or main- 
tain anything like a system of international law or a system of arbi- 
tration, or of judicial settlement, through which a naiion can assert 
its legal rights in lieu of war. It is true that article 12 mentions | 
arbitration and makes the parties agree that whenever a dispute | 


arises which they recognize to be suitable for submission to arbitration 
will submit it to a court ‘agreed upon by the parties.’ That, 
however, is merely an agreement to arbitrate when the parties choose 
to arbitrate, and it is therefore agreement at all. It 
whole subject of arbitration back where it was 25 years ago. 
‘astead of perfecting and putting teeth into the system of arbitra- 
on provided for by The Hague conventions, it throws those conven- 
tions upon the scrap heap. By covering the ground of arbitration and 
prescribing a new test of obligation it apparently, by virtue of the 
provisions of article 25, abrogates all ihe 200 treaties of arbitration 
which the of the world have bound themselves with each 
o submit to arbitration all questions arising under international 
law or upon the interpretation of treaties. 
“It is to be observed that neither the executive council nor the body 
f delegates to whom disputes are to be submitted under article 15 
of the agreement is in any sense whatever a judicial body or an arbl- 
tral body. Its function is not to decide upon anybody's right. 
“This is a method very admirable for dealing with political ques- 


they 


no 


puts the 


‘ 


by nations 


other t 


tions, but it is wholly unsuited to the determination of questions of 
right under the law of nations.” 
Clearly, after what Secretary Root had declared in his instructions 


to the delegates to the second Hague conference regarding abstention 
from the political affairs of Europe, he and those who thought with 
him could not advise the acceptance by the United States of the obil- 
gations of this league. A long debate followed in the Senate and by 
the press upon the question of ratifying the treaty of Versailles, in 
which the covenant of the League of Nations was the chief object of 
attack, and a decision was reached in the United States, and it has 
since been confirmed by two presidential elections, not to accept mem- 
bership in the League of Nations. As a consequence, instead of ratify- 
ing any portion of the treaty of Versailles, a separate peace was made 
with the powers with which the United States had been at war. 


THE LEAGUP’S COURT 


From the beginning of the peace negotiations at Paris it was made 
evident, through the efforts of certain powers that had not wholly 
abandoned their faith in institutions of justice, that some provision 
must be made for determining questions of international law and 
justice, without leaving all decisions to the council of the league, as 
authorized by articles 11 and 16 of the covenant. Mr. Root, as we 
have seen, was one of the first to voice this necessity. 
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In President Wilson's original corrected draft of the covenant of the 
Teague of. Natlons—see Lodge, the Senate and the League of Nations 
(Scribner's, pp. 103-117)—there was no suggestion of a permanent 
court of international justice, nor any reference to the then existing 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague It was the counct! of 
the league which was to judge, to decide, and to rule It was not 
long, however, before the idea of a ourt was brought to attention 
Mr. Root's sharp criticism, already quoted, “ Instead of perfecting and 
putting teeth into the system of arbitration provided for by The 
Hague conferences it throws those conventions upon th rap heap,” 
could not be resisted Accordingly, tn order to make provision for a 
court in the covenant, article 14 was framed as an amendment in the 
the following terms: 

“The council shall formulate and submit to the members of the 
league for adoption plans for the establishment of a permanent court 
of international justice The court shall be competent to hear and 
determine any dispute of an international character which the parties 
thereto submit to it. The court may also give an advisory opinion upon 
any dispute or question referred to it by the council or by the 
assembly.” 

The plans for the establishment of the Permanent Court of Interna 
tional Justice, it should be noted, were to be formulated by the council 
of the league and submitted to no others than the members of the 
league. The court was to have no compulsory jurisdiction, but was te 
serve as the adviser of the league regarding its legal rights thus 
making it not only the judicial organ of the League of Nations but 
also its legal counsel——“a most essential part of the organization of 
the League of Natior (Official Journal of the League, March, 1920 
pp. 37-38.) 

Article 14 having been thus introduced as an amendment « the 
original draft of the covenant, Mr. Root further proposed the addition 
to this article: 

“ The executive council shall call a general conference of the powers 
to meet not less than two years or more than five years after the sign 
ing of this convention for the purpose of reviewing the condition of 
international law, and of agreeing upon and stating In authoritative 
form the principles and rules thereof. 

“ Thereafter regular conferences for that purpose shall be alled 
and held at stated times.” 

rhis proposal, though supported later, as we shall see, by the co 
mission of jurists in their report to the council of the league on th 
statute of the court, was not adopted 

Pursuant to article 14, as it stands, on February 13, 1920, the 
council of the league invited the aid of a commission to prepare a 

| report on the organization of the court—the project of a permanent 
court of international justice and resolutions of the advisory com 
mittee of jurists, by James Brown Scott, Carnegie Endowment fo 
International Peace, Washington, Db. C Of the 12 members of this 
commission all were nationals of states that wet members of the 
League of Nations, with the exception of the Hon. Elihu Root The 
invitation extended to Mr. Root, then not engaged in any public office 
was a tribute to his high character as a jurist and in recognition of 
his interest in the subject, 

In the letter of invitation extended to these 12 jurists assurance 
is given that the proposed court “is a most essential part of the o 
ganization of the League of Nations.” (Official Journal, March, 1920 
pp. 37-38.) 

On June 16, 1920, this commission met at The Hague to prepare 
the project of the court. It was fitting that M. Leon Bourgeois, an 


er 


eminent French statesman who had served ag first delegate at the first 


and second Hague conferences, should be chosen to 


State the object 
of the commission. 

“The recollection of those conferences,” said M. Bourgeois, ‘an 
never pass from the memory of those who had the honor, and there 
are some of them amongst you, to take part in them It would be 
unjust to allow those first steps in the organization of justice to be 
forgotten.” 

It was natural that Mr. Root, who had Instructed the American 


delegates in 1907 to propose an international court of justice 
recall to the attention of the commission the 
ond Hague conference in this direction 
resolution : 

“That the commission adopt as the basis for consideration of the 
subject referred to it the acts and resolutions of the 
conference at The Hague in the year 1907.” 

Although other plans of organization were presented for discussion 
the work of this commission of jurists was unquestionably, so far as the 
conrmission itself is concerned, intended to be linked on as a continua 
tion of the achievements of The Hague conferences, to which it ren- 
dred distinct homage as having “ prepared with exceptional authority 
the solution of the problem of the organization of a court of interna- 
tional justice.” 


should 
of the 
the following 


endeavors sec- 


by proposing 
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THE STATUTE OF THE COURT 


The proceedings of the commission of jurists in preparing the statute 
of the court, which defines its organization and fixes its authority, are 
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riven with suff ( ! n the work of Doctor Scott last cited. It 

derstood, of ! that the commission was invited to prepare 

t court to be established by the League of Nations alone, 

! } I I re a result of tl limitation This fact 
ition by the commission of certain problems 

a n found ditt iit to solve rhe court of arbitral justi« ; 
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I is obt is that there is in fact no analogy between the 

1 tl nate, most of the small nations having no permanent 

ntation in the council, the idea of two separate bodies appeared 

to t conmmission to afford a solution of the problem, and it was rec- 

omn led: 

ier. 3. That the court shall consist of 15 members—11 judges and 4 

deputy Judges. The number of judges and deputy judges may be here- 

after increased by the assembly, upon the proposal of the Council of 
the League of Nations, to a total of 15 judges and 6 deputy Judges. 

“Ant. 4. The members of the court shall be elected by the assembly 
and tl ouncil from a list of persons nominated by the national 
grou in tl court of arbitration, in accordance with the following 
provistor 

\rr. 5. At least three months before the date of the election the 
secretary general of the League of Nations shall address a written 

eat to the members of the court of arbitration belonging to the 
tates mentioned in the annex to the covenant or to the states which 
shall have joined the league subsequently, inviting them to undertake 
by national groups the nomination of persons in a position to accept 
the duties of a member of the court.” 

(The project of a permanent court of international justice and reso- 
lutions of the advisory committee of jurists, by James Brown Scott, 
Carnegie Endowment, 1920, p, 150.) 

By this device it was believed by the commission the problem of the 
election of Judges could: be satisfactorily solved. Article 10 of the 


project and the statute of the court as adopted therefore read: “ Those 
candidates who obtain an absolute majority of votes in the assembly 
and the council shall be considered as elected.” 


it should be noted that as this court was to be exclusively the court 
of the league, to which only members of the league were eligible, no 
general provision was made in the project for the adherence of any 
state not a member of the league. It was not contemplated at that time 
that any state net a signatory to the treaty of Versailles would ever 
be eligible to vote for the judges of this court, hence the right of 
election was confined absolutely to the council and the assembly of the 
league as the electoral bodies. 

It should not be forgotten that in the summer of 1920, while the 
commission of jurists was sitting at The Hague elaborating a project 
for the league's court the position of the United States of America 
in regard to the league was not yet defined. President Wilson, “in his 
own name and by his own authority,” had signed the treaty of Ver- 
saiiles, the first part of which consisted of the covenant of the League 
of Nations, but the Senate had declined to ratify the treaty. A 
presidential clection was pending, the issue of which might and did 
determine the ultimate attitude of the Government of the United States 
toward the league. 


The presence of Mr. Root in the commission of jurists was not official. 
He was there, by invitation of the council of the league, as a jurist of 
distinction and not as a public officer. Hence it happened that the 


United States, although referred to in the protocol as “ mentioned in 
the annex '’—the vestibule to the league, being a list of the states that 
had signed but not ratified the treaty—-was not in any sense a par- 
ticipant in the preparation of the project for a court which, with 


modifications made by the council of the league, eventually became the 
league's Permanent Court of International Justice. 

It is unnecessary tn this place to analyze in detail the statute of the 
and it less necessary to pass any criticisms upon it, It 
Was prepared by capable men for a specific purpose, namely, to const!- 
tute a court for the League of Nations, which aimed to become the 
organized society of nations for the entire world, excluding from that 


court, is even 


society those nations which would not assume the obligations of the 
league 

The United States, by its refusal to ratify the treaty of Versailles, 
voluntarily placed itself in this latter class. Whatever may be the 


attitude of parties and individuals on this subject, the Government of 
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the United States has 
* the 
League of Nations; 
far 


present no legitimate place in what is calle. 
is mentioned as an expectant member of | 
for whatever privilege that mention may confer } 
respectfully declined: first, by a refusal ratify t 
treaty to which it relates and, secondly, by the negotiation and ratif 
tion of separate treaties with the Central Powers, 
raitification of that treaty 
It of to 


by comission 


annex,” in which 


been to 


which render a fut 
superfluous and improbable, 

note that the recommendation unanimo 
jurists, which the American 
of importance and which had in substance 
from with the strong indorsement Ameri 
jurists at the time when the treaty of Versailles was in process of neg 
tiation, was wholly disregarded by the council of the league, as it had 
been in the negotiations at Paris. The recommendation is as follow: 

“The advisory committee of jurists, assembled at The Hague to draft 
a plan for a permanent court of international justice, 

‘Convinced that the security of states and the well-being of peop! 
urgently require of the empire of law and the develo; 
ment of all international agencies for the administration of justice, 

* Recommends : 


“J. That a new conference 


is interest 
the 
most 


Washington 


of 


men 


ace med 


been sent 


Paris ot 


the extension 


of the nations in continuation of the firs: 
two conferences at The Hague be held as soon as practicable, for the 
following purposes: 

‘1. To restate the established rules of international law; especial): 
and in the first instance, In the fields affected by the of the 
recent war. 

“92. To formulate and agree upon the amendments and additions, if 
any, to the rules of international law shown to be necessary or useful 
by the events of the war and the changes in the conditions of inter 
national life and intercourse which have followed the war. 

‘3. To endeavor to reconcile divergent views and secure general 
agreement upon the rules which have been in dispute heretofore. 

“4. To consider the subjects not now adequately regulated by inter 
national law, but as to which the interests of international justic 
require that rules of law shall be declared and accepted. 

“TI. That the Institute of International Law, the Amercian Insti 
tute of International Law, the Union Juridique Internationale, the 
International Law Association, and the Iberian Institute of Compara 
tive Law be invited to prepare, with such conference or collaboration 
inter se as they may deem useful, projects for the work of the con 
ference to be submitted beforehand to the several governments and 
laid before the conference for its consideration and such action as it 
may find suitable. 

“III. That the conference be named Conference for the Advancement 
International Law. 

“IV. That this conference be followed by further successive confe: 
ences at stated intervals to continue the work left unfinished.” 

The most hopeful sign in the development of the League of Nation 
as an organization for peace had been its consent to turn again to the 
jurists for aid and counsel in making the league an organ for justic: 
instead of an organ for the armed enforcement of peace, which it was 
originally planned to be. It was therefore disappointing when, having 
received this aid and counsel, the council of the league, disregarding 
this advice, manifested a disposition to appropriate the court entirely 
as an auxiliary of the league, a political and military alliance, free to 
exercise its own authority under its own rules, as provided for in 
article 20 of the covenant, which, in the following terms, assumes 
to render null and void all engagements inconsistent with the obliga 
tions of the league: 

“The members of the league severally agree that this covenant is 
accepted as abrogating all obligations or understandings inter se which 
are inconsistent with the terms thereof and solemnly undertake that 
they will not hereafter enter into any engagements inconsistent with 
the terms thereof.” 


events 


of 


THE COURT AND THE LAW 


The manifest reluctance on the part of the League of Nations to 
pursue the further development of international law along juristic lines, 
as proposed by the commission of jurists, quite naturally raises the 
question: By what law are the decisions of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice to be governed? 

The court, created under the covenant by the League of Nations, 
chosen and maintained by the league, will certainly not repudiate any 
portion of this charter from which it derives its being and which 
therefore is its fundamental law; and if it is its fundamental law, then 
the judges of this court are bound to hold that no law inconsistent 
with the terms of the covenant of the League of Nations can be bind- 
ing upon states that have accepted article 20 of this covenant. 

It results, therefore, that the law applied by the Permanent Court 
of International Justice will be primarily the engagements of the cove- 
nant, as understood by the judges, with such application to states not 
members of the league as may seem to them appropriate. 

The future growth of international law, from the point of view of 
the league, is not to be determined by the free acts of governments 
under the advice of jurists in the form of general laws to be ratified 
by legislative bodies,.as proposed by the commission of jurists, but by 
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the decisions of the court itself as from time to time it may pronounce 
igment upon the cases brought before it. 

It may no doubt be said that the common law in certain countries 
has grown up in this manner by judicial decision, and that therefore 
it would be in harmony with that system that international law also 
should grow in the same manner, 

[his observation overlooks two important considerations: 

1. That municipal judges derive their authority from the sov- 
ereignty of the state in which they act, while in the field of inter- 
national legislation there is no single sovereignty from which that au 
thority is derived; so that it is absurd, as Mr. Root has pointed out, 

sert that a French judge may create the law for Italy or an 
Italian fudge for France, 2. That the Supreme Court of the United 
States, for example, does not make the law, but only declares what, 
under the limitations of the Constitution, the law made by our legis- 
lative bodies actually is. Were the Court of International Justice 
trained by no law, and were it free to declare to be law its own 
ns, however just these might be, the court would possess and 

reise an unlimited universal sovereign power superior to that of any 
wile state, and even to that of all the states combined, if they 


y were 

under obligation to obey it. 
it is. therefore, only by framing projects of law which may be accepted 
i ratified by the legislative bodies of sovereign states to which the 


iw is to be applied—that is, by their previous consent—that inter- 
nutional law can grow and at the same time possess real and undis 
puted authority. 

Some inkling of this seems at last to have dawned upon the Council 
of the League of Nations, which already h 





as become aware that it must 
adjust its policies to the demands of self-governing nations, with the 

sult that, despite the rejection of the chief recommendation of the 
commission of jurists, it has announced its determination itself to 
supervise the codification of international law, quite plainly taking 
care that the process does not proceed so far as to affect any matter 
which is vital to the interests of the league, such as its own right to 
make war to enforce peace or to impose it upon unwilling states. 


THE CAUSE OF JUSTICE AND THE CAUSE OF PRACE 


ar 


lore and more with the passing of events it is made clear that the 
cause of justice and the cause of peace are not identical. There may 
be peace without justice. The aim of a world court of justice is not 
peace alone; it is peace with justice, or, more precisely, it is justice, 
from which alone peace can be assured, 

here are many human interests besides justice which are served by 
peace, and therefore there exist many reasons why peace is 


some 
es preferred to justice from the hand of power. A court of justice 
listinguished from a tribunal of compromise chiefly by the fact that 
its decisions are in accordance with a rule of law. 
ihe great task, therefore, in the development of a world court of 
stice is not so much the mechanical organization of a body of men 
to judge and decide questions of disagreement as previous general 
agreemuents on the part of the nations of the world as to what the 


matured opinion of mankind considers just in the intercourse of 
nations. This, as the commission of jurists saw it, is the great prob 
lem to be solved, and they recommended a definite method of solving it. 

This method opens before us a vast vista of future endeavor. It 
will not satisfy our consciences to win a temporary and fruitless tri- 
umph, setting up an impotent court before which a wronged nation can 
not bring its adversary, and then, with folded hands, to say, “ Now, 
we have created a court; let the court do the rest.” 

We shall, however, make no progress toward the goal if we decline 
to approve of steps in advance already taken, because they have not 
gone the whole distance. 

In the Permanent Court of International Justice established by the 
League of Nations we have an accomplished fact. The court, such as 
it is, exists. It is probable that in some modified form it is the only 
court of international justice that can rally to its support so many 
sovereign states. 

The question is pressing upon us, therefore: What shall be the 
attitude of the United States toward this court? Something already 
accomplished is now before us. We have followed in outline the course 
of its preparation. There remains to be considered the statement of 
the problem to which it hes given rise and of its solutions as these 
are presented to us at the present time. 





Tue WHOLE CASE Or THE Wortp Court or Justica 
(By David Jayne Hill) 
Part II 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTIONS 















mine any dispute of an international character which the parti 
submit to it.” This was not, however, the plan submitted tt 
inmission of jurists, which defined the jurisdiction of the court 4 
follows : 

“ Between states which are members of the League of Nations, 
the court shall have j 


urisdiction-—and this without any special ny 


vention giving it jurisdiction—to hear and determine 





ses « s legal 
nature, concerning: 
a) The interpretation of a treaty; 

“(b) Any question of international Ia 

“(c) The existence of any fact which, i ‘ “il, would i i 
tute a breach of an international obligation 

“(d) The nature or extent of rep m to b 1 >t ren 
of an international obligation; 

“<«e) The interpretation of a s | ed by t ) 

“The court shall also take “nizance of all disput f any kind 
which may be submitted to it by a general or 1 ‘ ; 1 
between the parties.” 

A courRT WITHo TURISDICTION 

In framing the statute of the surt adopted the a nbl ) 
the league, the council fejected this proposal of th V ’ 
to use Mr. Root’s metaphor, “ put teeth in the ) ut 
time making it optional for any member state to lan é 
of compulsory jurisdiction, if it chose to do so, eit in a li t 
an unlimited sense 

It is worthy of remark that no one of the great powers has a I 
itself of this option. It is doubtful if the United would 
itself of the option so long a international la mains in 
undeveloped condition It wild safely accept uy vy irisdiction 
only when the law is so fur devek 1 that a reason i t 
could be made of what the law would requir ind what it w I 
disallow, and when the duty of the « t would b mply t I 
the law in its decisions 

This absence of compulsory jurisdiction, n in t plainl 
justiciable cases, is sometimes advanced as a reason for immediately 
participating in the court as a member, regardless of all obstacles, 
on the ground that it will never be necessary to mect an adversary 
before this court; and it will be, therefore, just as safe to in it 
to be out of it! This adventure in reasoning has called forth t 
answer that adherence to the court upon this principle would 
wholly superfluous, since the court Is at preseat ‘asible for judg 
ment even to nonmember states if they can induce their adversari 


to meet them there. 
For all the really vital matters of international interest it ts 
obvious that until an aggressor can be brought before some court for 


judgment it is mere dupery to imagine that the court has any relation 


whatever to the question of war or peace. So long as it is legal 
for one nation to make a warlike assault upon another and there is 
no tribunal of justice before which the wrongdoer can be eited to 


appear, it is illusory to suppose that a bench of judges, however 
learned and however just, has any relation to the subject. The 


fanfaronade that joining the Permanent Court of Justice in 


its 
present state of development is a protest agalust war discloses com 
plete ignorance of the powers of this court. It has at present no 


power to cite before it any aggressor for any cause, or to give aid to 
any victim of aggression, great or small. Nor couid it condemn an 
aggressor, even if he consented to appear before it, until there its 
a law against warlike aggression that could be applied by the court. 

But it is not the absence of jurisdiction that presents the serious 
problem for the United States and other nations in relation to this 
court. The question of jurisdiction is a question relating to the de 
yelopment, not to the judicial entity of the court. Given the court, 
by the voluntary agreement of the nations its jurisdiction could by 
agreement be extended. .A criticism directed against this court be 
cause of its present lack of jurisdiction is, therefore, not a conclusive 
criticism. It could with equal justice be brought against any inter 
national court that could be formed, so long as the great powers 
continue to trust in their strength rather than in their right; aad 
they will trust in their strength and not in their right so long as 
their rights are not clearly defined in the law. In time this court 
may be provided with an adequate law, which will secure for it the 
confidence of the world, and thus enable the nations with assurance to 
intrust all justiciable causes to the jurisdiction of a court whose de- 
cisions are made under a rule of law. 


THE COURT AS AN ADVISORY AGENT 


A more real embarrassment confronting the United States in con- 
sidering adherence to the protocol of the Permanent Court of Inter 
national Justice arises not so much from the imperfections of the 


— aa eS 





It is only to a limited extent that the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice established by the League of Nations realizes the ob- 
ject aimed at in the instructions to the delegates to The Hague con- 
ferences of 1899 and 1907. It is a court entirely without compul- 
sory jurisdiction, even for the most simple justiciable cases. This is 
in pursuance of the terms laid down in article 14 of the covenant 
of the league “that the court shall be competent to hear and deter- 


court, which might, perhaps, be overcome through further develop- 
ment, but from a peculiarity in its organization which renders it 
doubtful whether it really aims to be a world court of justice or some- 
thing different. 

If the Permanent Court of Internationa! Justice were indisputably 
a world court of justice, hewever imperfect, it would be in the line 
of American tradition to become an immediate participant in its 
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organization and maintenance. The question therefore arises, Is this | 
ourt in reality a world court of justice or is it merely an organ 
of the League of Nations designed to serve its distinctive purposes? 


rhere is a peculiarity in the functions of this court which has given 


| its ratification to the secretary general of the League of Nations - 





23 


JANUARY 


“The present protocol, which has been drawn up in accordance with 
the decision taken by the Assembly of the League of Nations on the 
13th December, 1920, is subject to ratification. Zach power shall send 
the 
latter shall take the necessary steps to notify such ratification to a 
other signatory powers. The ratification shall be deposited the 
archives of the secretariat of the League of Nations. 

‘The said protocol shall remain open for signature by the members 
of the League of Nations and by the states mentioned in the annex to 
the covenant of the league 

“The statute of the court shall come into force as provided in the 
above-mentioned decision. 

* Kxecuted at Geneva, 
texts of which shall 


in 


in a single copy, 
both be authentic, 


the French and English 


“ OPTIONAL CLAUSE 


“The undersigned, belng duly authorized thereto, further declare, 
on behalf of therr Government, that from this date they accept 
compulsory, ipso facto and without special convention, the 
tion of the court in conformity with article 36, paragraph 2, 
statute of the court, under the following conditions :” 

(Official text issued by the League of Nations, quoted in American 
Journal of International Law, April, 1923, pp. 55, 56.) 

With this text before him, it is desirable that the reader should 
himself answer the question whether or not this is a world court or 
only the court of the league which has brought it into being. 

To aid his ingviry, it may be observed that article 14 of the coy- 
enant, in authorizing the formation of plans for a court, provides 
that the council, after formulating them, shall “submit the plans to 
the members of the league for their adoption,” but names no others. 
The protocol is evidently the formula chosen for this submission and 
adoption. 

Examining the protocol itself, it may be observed: 1. That the only 
nations mentioned in this pretocol are the members of the League of 
Nations and “states mentioned in the annex”; 2. That the statute 
of the court was never approved by any other nations than those 
voting in the assembly of the league on December 13, 1920, at Geneva; 
3. That the present protocol was drawn up in accordance with that 
decision alone; 4. That the statute of the court was submitted for 
approval to no nations who were not members of the league; 5. That 
the ratifications are to be sent to the secretary general of the league; 


6. That the secretary is not authorized to notify the ratifications to 


as 
jurisdic- 
of the 


| any nations that are not members of the league; 7. That the ratiti- 


eations shall be deposited in the archives of the league; 8. That the 
protocol after adoption remains open for signature only to members 
of the league and states mentioned in the annex to the covenant of 
the league; 9. That the statute of the court shall come into force as 
provided in the decision of the assembly of the league; 10. That tho 
protocol, executed at Geneva, in a single copy, the French and English 
texts of which shall both be authentic, remains in the archives of the 
league, but no provision is made, in compliance with article 18 of the 
covenant, for the registration of this protocol as an international 
treaty. It is merely deposited as an agreement between the members 
of the league. 


IS THE PROTOCOL A TREATY? 

The general public does not burden itself with diplomatic distinc- 
tions. When it is told that a document is a treaty, it believes it, 
even though it is called a protocol, The difference does not seem 
alarming. 

But why refer to it as an independent treaty? 

Even the most innocent portion of the public, if it had been in 

| formed, would distinguish between a treaty open to and actually 
signed by various nations and a document only supplementary to a 


treaty which the United States had declined to ratify and ex« ed 
only by those who had ratified the treaty. 
Was it in good faith that those who knew obscured the fact o1 


was it obscured because those who spoke of a treaty and various na 
tions did not know? 

In the general usage of diplomatic intercourse a treaty is one thing 
and a protocol! is another. 


In his authoritative work, A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, Sir 
Ernest Satow explains the word “ protocol” as “derived from th« 


low Latin, ‘ protocollum,” the ‘ first glued in,’” having reference to 4 
subordinate document attached to a book or original document, 
which it stands in the relation of a supplement. The word 
sometimes applied to a prelimimary document meant to serve as an 


is als 


acreement. regarding subsequent procedure. Defining the word, Sir 
Ernest writes: 
“Used to denote the form taken by an international compact, the 


word may be regarded as describing a somewhat informa! record of an 
agreement between the high contracting parties.” 

It is precisely in this sense that the word “ protocol” is used in the 
present instance. It is a final agreement upon a result which all the 


| actual signatories had negotiated and planned together, marking the 


rise to the suspicion that it is not so much designed to be a court of 
fustice as a shield for the political and military procedure of the 
league t giving its actions the éclat of judicial approbation. 
\ t asked, after emasculating the court by giving it no juris- 
a judicial character was this sentence inserted in article 14 
of i venant 
the court may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute 
or tion referred to it by the council or by the assembly.” 
Very nocent in appearance is this nonjudicial function. May 
not the te ek legal advice Certainly. tut why should it seek 
fror n court? In doing so is it not charging its court with 
a protective rather than a judicial function? Is it not preparing the 
way t y to the court “We have given you no power to cite us | 
' re t we reserve the power to cite you before us to defend 
‘ | fore the world by covering it with the ermine of your 
i uri 
Tl f at least the advisory opinions of the court have greatly 
ontnumbered its decisions Of nine questions before the court in its 
; oO vw of existence eight were on request of the council. And 
i the cor il or the assembly alone that can thus interpellate the 
court No wrongdoer can be brought before it without his consent; 
t the court upon mere inquiry by the council can render an opinion 
without hea st 
Whil t ecullavity appears to demand examination, it may not 
be de « against the organization of the Permanent Court of Inter- | 
pitiona Iu ‘ It is not the first time that courts have been | 
hare with advisory powers When the exercise of these powers is 
inspired by the desire of the ulges themselves to prevent injustice, 
this fur nu may be very useful to society. It is always possible 
that th irt may refuse to express an opinion, and there is no 
power In the statute of the court that can compel it to express itself. 
rhe desirability of permitting or suppressing th'e advisory function | 
n very well be determined by the use actually made of it; and it is 
certain that the more widely the existence of the court rests upon a 
foundation of diversified, as distinguished from exclusive, political 
upport—that is, the less upon the will of the League of Nations for 
its maintenance—the more reluctant will it be to depart from the 
trict judicial character upon which its strength and dignity depend. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE PROTOCOL 
It can hardly be doubted that, whatever else it may be, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice is intended to be, for those who 
voluntarily seek it, a real court of justice. Were it not so, it could 
not command the respect of those who have actua:ly created it But 
there remains a legitimate question, worthy of most careful considera- 
tion: Is this court really a world court? 
if anywhere, the definitive answer to this question is to be found 
in the act which, as the result of long preparation, finally created the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. This act, called the pro- 
tocol, bas been differently described and interpreted In the literature 
of propaganda issued to favor the signature of this protocol by the 
United States, a legend has been promulgated that the protocol is 
“a special and independent treaty signed by the various sovereign 
nations,’ without any relation to the League of Nations, and therefore | 
‘ ld court and not a league court. To give this legend—I forbear 
fron ng a stronger term-—the general credence at which the prop 
nd it it isserted that the statute of the court in question 
WV referred to the various sovereign nations for their acceptance 
or ré tion, by a special independent treaty, or protocol. It has been 
signed by 47 states, of which 56 have completed their formal ratifica- 
ti n ratification by the nations is the authority in virtue of 
which t court actually came into being and is now working.” 
Is s widespread representation the truth, or is it not? The 
answer f nd in the prot ol itself. 
it is interestir to note that the text of this document has not 
} g ! y cl tiated with the statements above quoted, has never 
by hundreds of thousands of those wh have believed these 
‘ d oan earnest seeker after truth, in average circum- 
s oking fer a copy of the protocol for his information, would 
m k w whe to ting it. 
I ll text of t do ent reads as follows: 
| GNATURE RELATING TO THE [PERMANENT CoURT OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 
DeceMBER 16, 1920. 
“ The embers of the League of Nations, through the undersigned, 
‘ \ ved, declare their acceptancs if the edioined statute of 
t Per I Cour of International Justice which was approved 
by a unanimous vote of the assembly of the league on the 13th Decem- 
Thun t ¢ va 
( 5 wntly, they hereby declare that they accept the jurisdic- 
tion of the court in accordance with the terms and subject to the con- 


ditions of the above-mentioned statute, 


| 


termination of a course agreed upon from the first. Specifically it is 


simply the acceptance of a result which all the signatories had labored 
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to produce, namely, t of 
:tional Justice, as already prepared by 
rmally adopted by themsel 


ives 


together statute Permanent C 


the 


the 


of 


council 


purt 
themselves in 
in the assembly. 


Tt is astonishing that anyone should disfigure this document for the 


ose of imposing it upon the public by calling it “an independent 
t t signed by various nations. There is not in the history of 
igmacy a more palpable endeavor to put over something by chang- 

g its name. 
fhe secretariat of the League of Nations never thought of putting 


th the substance of the protocol as “an independent treaty signed 


:rious nations.”” That was reserved for American ingenuity 
If we make all due allowance for ignorance and suppose that to 
tain minds any international agreement may be properly regarded 
1 treaty, it does not require much research to arrive at the con 
mn that the document in question has not the origin or nature 
, mn in lependent treaty. It depends not only for its origin but for 
im upon a series of operations necessary to the execution of ar- 
ticle 14 of the covenant of the League of Nations. So far is this 
protocol from being an indep: ndent treaty that it is clearly only a 
pplementary step in the execution of the treaty of Versailles, of 
w h article 14 of the covenant is a part 
No plenipotentiaries are named, no seals are attached. The docu 
ment is merely signed by the members of the League of Nations, in 
se name alone it is drawn, and deposited in its archives. 
WHY THE UNITED STATES IS IN THE ANNEX 
rhis last statement, that the protocol is a supplementary document 
necessary to the execution of the treaty of Versailles, is the only 
explanation of the exceptional right of the United States of America. 
from the point of view of the league, to be a signatory of this protocol. 





right arises exclusively from the fact that the United States is 
“mentioned in the annex to the covenant. 

What then is the annex to the covenant? It is a list of those na- 

tions whose representatives signed the covenant of the lengue at Paris 


as a part of the treaty of Versaille In drawing up this protocol 


it 





was not any special grace toward the United States, Hejaz, and Ecuador 
alone that admitted them to the privilege of signature to this document. 

Being “original members of the League of Nations, signatories of 
the treaty of peace,” as the annex is defined in the treaty of Versailies, 
these three nations could not be ignored. They were at that time 
waiting, as it were, in the vestibule of the league; and therefore it 


was prescribed that “the sald protocol shall remain open to them for 












gnature 

On the slender ground that the protocol remains open to the signa 
t of these nations, the legend of the proto: was made to say that 
when the council and assembly of the league “ proceed to the election 

of judges for the court, they sit and act, not as a league, but as 
; electoral agents for the nations.” 
, For the nations!" What nations, except the members of the 
L i? What other nations have ever authorized the council and 
st ly to sit and act for them? 
THE SOLUTIONS OF THE PROBLEM 
, fo every person who has examined this subject it is so obvious that 
t Permanent Court of International Justice is merely the league’s 
court nd not a world court, that the question has become acute. If 
the United States decides to participate in this organization of the 
rt, how can it do so, with dignity and without self-stultification, 

i it becoming at the same time a member of the league? 

lor those who believe that the United States, notwithstanding all 

t has happened, is still in the annex, waiting to enter the league, 

id should not hesitate to cross the sill into the league: there is, of 
course, no problem, and hence there is required no solution. 

B on the other hand, for those who think the United States has 

i done well net to join the league, and that it does not properly belong 
even in the annex, the problem of how to participate in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and to make it appear a world court 
when, even with the United States as a signatory of the protocol, it 
would still be the league’s court, the problem is grave and the solution 
is difficult. 

If the court is in fact, as the Official Journal declares, “‘a most 
essential part of the organization of the League of Nations,” how can 
the United States become a part of a part without becoming a part 
of the whole? 

’ It should further be considered that, were the United States to sign 
rotocol, that action alone would give it none of the privileges of 
the court that it does not now possess as an outsider. Unless some- 
taing is done to alter the protocol or to construe the statute of the 
ourt which the protocol is drawn te accept, the United States would 
have no voice even in the election of judges, which by the statute is 
confided solely to the council and assembly of the league, to which there 
is no admission provided except through entrance into the Jeague as a 
hhemper, 
: All the solutions of this problem are forced to recognize this con- 
e dition of fact. Whoever wishes to enter the court officially without 
be also entering the league is obliged to face it. What then is the 
is 


solution? 
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1k HARDIN Ht HES RES ATIONS 
On Fel ! 4. 1923, President yr s¢ to Senat ’ . 
in which he rece nended urt ) of the |! 1 State i 
he Pe nent Cour f Internatior J i ( Ss su Ro 
67th Cor 4ih ses vol. 64, No. 74, p. 4508.) 

rhis ‘ 3 ‘ nied | letter under dat f Fe 
17, addressed ¢ President by the H Charles FE. fiughes, S¢ 
tary f Sta cle ipti f the court d « } dt 1 to it 

m ti loliowll ‘ litior ind nderst l t - a 
f the instrument of adl ior 

~~ That such adhesion sh t taken to a lew 
relation on the part of the U 1 States the Leag Na r 
the assumption o any oblig y th Un ites ] t 

yyvenant of tl Leag of Na y | l f tl t y 
of Versailles 

“2. That the United St shall I i ! participate th ’ 
representatives d gnated f purpose and ) i i" ity th 
the other states, members respect ly of the ¢ ] 1A i of 
the League of Nations, in any and all proceed { 
or the assembly for the ele on < iu ‘ } ty judg 
Permanent Court of International J ice oO i of v 

‘3. That the United State will i ‘ x 
of the court, as determined and appropriated 
the Congress of the United States 

*4. That the tute for the Per rnen Ce I nal 
Justice adjoined to the protocol s! not be a led Ww mt othe 
onsent of the United States 

“If the Senate gives its assent upon thi : teps t ib 
taken for the adhesion of tl United Stat t { i i 1 i ! 
mant authorized The attitud tl Gover t wi thus 
defined and unmunicated t the « t i 
qui scence in the tated conditions il ue ‘ i 

This statement requ no interpre 1 It 
that the signature of the protocol open to the United t n 
possible without implying on the part « the United Stat some 
relations and he mption of some obli tic to fl Le f 
Nations under the covenant of the league constitutin Part 1! the 
treaty of Versailles It recognizes also that, without the permission 
stipulated in the second paragraph of the r rvatior t I ed 
States would have no part in the election o iges « lep jud 
or the filling of ¥ I ‘s 

Correspondence followed between President Il I Senat I 
then chairman of the Senate Co ttee on F mm Re mn and 
Secretary Huges (CONGRESSIONAL Rrcorp, 67th Cone., 4t 1. G4 
No. 80, p. 5135) regarding the intentions of the Pre lent as to com 
pulsory jurisdiction, the recognition o Part XIII ym labe« of tl 
treaty of Versaill and what reservations, if a had bee made | 
those countries that had adhered to the protocol The we git 
to this question was that the Secregary of State was t advised 
that any other state has made reservations on ling the protocol 
(The Uarding-Ilughes reservations and the correspondence may ‘ 
found also in the American Journal of International Law for Ay . 
1923.) 

President Harding's message to the Senate produced at the time a 
variety of reflections. To many it was a friendly gesture to the league 
To others it was a positive assurance of peace ro others it was anu 
indirect step toward a world court of justice when it might have been 
bolder to take a direct step. To still others it seemed a retreat and a 
humiliation. 

The subject had a political angle. For a time it looked as if the 
President's party might be divided Hiad he not characterized the 
League of Nations as “a political and military alliance”’ with which 
the United States should .not be in any way associated And now 
he was proposing participation in a court that was claimed as an 
“ essential part of the league's organization.” 

President Harding was deeply moved by this division of opinion in 
his party. At St. Louis, on June 21, 1923, he laid dewn two condi- 
tions which he regarded as indispensable: “1. That the tribunal be 
so constituted as to appear and to be in theory and practice, in form 
and substance, beyond the shadow of a doubt, a world court and not 


a league court; 2. That the United States shall occupy a plane of 
perfect equality with every other power. 
“There admittedly is a league connection with the World Court,” 


he satd, 
protocol 


“and though 
with 


I firmly believe we to the court 
becoming reservation and be free from every possible 
obligation to the league, I would frankly prefer the court’s complete 
independence of the league.” 


could adhere 


Referring to the fact that the United States, voting for judges with 
the council and the assembly, as a candidate for adhesion admitted 
from the annex—a kind of halfway covenanter—as the resesvation 
proposed, might find its single voice overwheimed and submerged by 
the united will of these bodies, acting not only as members of an elec- 
toral body, but organically, with the interest of the view, 
President Harding, somewhat startled, said: 


league in 








“Tam not wedded irrevocably to any particular method m See 
Granting the noteworthy excellence, of which I, for one, am fully 
need, of the court as now constituted, why not proceed in the 
helief that it may be made self-perpetuating? This could be done in 
one of ts ways: By empowering the court Itself to fill any vacancy 
arising from the death of a member or retirement for whatever cause, 
without interposition from any other body; or by continuing the exist- 
ing authority of the Permanent Court of Arbitration to nominate and 
by transferring the power to elect from the council and assembly of 
he lengue to the remaining members of the court of justice.” (Amert- 

n Journal of International Law, July, 1925, p. 536.) 

It was this suggestion, that the Untted States might possibly com- 
mit its rights and Interests to the decisions of a self-perpetuating 
foreign tribunal, which more than anything else caused the country 
to realize with what slight consideration the gravity of the whole 
commitment had been weighed. The public interest in the proposal 
to adhere to the court, even with reservations, languished to a point 
where its advocate found it necessary to set in motion an extensive 
organized propaganda, similar to that which had been undertaken in 
behalf of the League of Nations, and nourished in large measure from 
the same sources 

THE TOTAL SEPARATION OF COURT AND LEAGUE 

The people of the United States had become familiar with the idea 
of reservations in the endeavors to render acceptable some mode of 
entrance into the League of Nations The method had proved futile, 


but this was not its only ground of condemnation, 
to make reservations about entering a political and military alllance 


wus one thing, but to make reservations about participating in a legal 
tribunal of justice seemed quite another. The bare fact that reserva- 
tions were admittedly necessary gave rise to much hesitation. 


there were dangers in adhering to the league's court, why venture at 
all upon an enterprise that required great caution? Would the reserva- 
the interests the United States? 
inadequate, was it not a national humiliation and a 
the character of a court approach it with 


tions be fo. 


But 


reflection 


adequate protecting ol 


adequate or 
upon 


to open 


misgivings and distrust? 

rhe Senate, being in doubt, permitted the Harding recommendation 
to repose in its archives. The Committee on Foreign Relations, 
although containing a majority of members of the President's party, 
was absorbed by other matters. Letters and telegrams from various 
parts of the country, inspired by organized societies, urging the Sena- 
tors to sign on the dotted line, became 80 numerous and so urgent 
that the lot of a Senator was felt to be unenviable. 

Something must be done. Had not President Harding said, in so 
many words, * I would frankly prefer the court's complete independence 
of the league" ? Why not then propose such a total separation? 


On December 10, 1923, Senator Lenroor offered in the Senate a 
resolution to this effect: 
Resolved, That the Senate advises and consents to the adhesion 


on the part of the United States®o the protocol of December 16, 1920, 
accepting the statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
not the optional for compulsory jurisdiction: Provided, 
That shall upon the following conditions 
and understandings, made a part of the instrument of adhesion: 

‘1. That shall not be taken to involve any legal 
relationship on the part of the United States to the League of Nations, 
the by the United under the 
covenant of the League of Nations, constituting a part of the Versailles 
treaty 

‘2. That 
Permanent 
de 
rhat 
credited 


but clause 


adbesion be 


to be 


however, such 


such adhesion 


oO assumption of any obligation States 


adhesion 
of 


such 


shall take effect 
International Justice 


not until the statute for 


the amended as to 


Court is 80 


Prov 
all independent 
The 
16, 


states having diplomatic representatives ac- 
which have not adhered to the protocol of 
1920, accepting the statute of the Permanent Court of 


to Hague, 


December 


International Justice, shall be permitted to so adhere. 
That in Neu of elections of said judges and deputy judges in the 
future by the Council and Assembly of the League of Nations, such 


elections shail take place in the following manner: 

“The states adhering to such protocol shall be divided into two 
groups, the first group to be known as Group A and to consist of the 
following states: The British Empire, France, the United States, Italy, 


Japan, Germany, 
shall 
that 


and Brazil. All the states adhering to such protocol 
the second group, to be known as Group B; provided 
Germany shall not have adhered to such protocol when the 
said statute shall have been amended as herein provided, Belgium shall 


be substituted therefor in Group A, 


constitute 
if 


Lhe 
protecol, 
foreign 


diplomatic representatives of the states adhering 
accredited to The Hague, and the Netherlands 
affairs shall act as electors for the election 


judges of said court. 


to said 
minister for 
of judges and 
The electors representing the states in 
A shall perform the duties and exercise the powers conferred 
the Councll of the League of Nations pertaining to such court 
in such statute, and the electors representing the states in Group B 


deputy 
(;roup 
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shall perform the duties and exercise the powers conferred upon ; 
Assembly of the League of Nations pertaining to such court 
statute. 


in such 


“ That all notices of election and other duties now imposed upon t 
secretary general of the League of Nations, pertaining to said co rt, 
shall be transferred to and performed by the registrar of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 


“That the expenses of the court shall, Instead of being paid by ¢) 


ihe 
League of Nations, be paid by the states adhering to the said protoc 


in such manner as may be determined by the electors of the states 
entitled to participate in the election of judges. 


“That the court shall be open to all independent states, and when 
a state not adhering to said protocol is a party to the disputs e 
court will fix the amount which that party is to contribute to the 


expense of the court. 

“That the option provided for in article chapter 2, 
statute, shall be open to all states adhering to said protocol. 

“3. That the statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice adjoined to the protocol shall not be amended except as herein 
provided without the consent of the United States. 

“That the President of the United States, when he is satisfied 
that the said statute has been amended, as herein provided, shal!. }, 
proclamation, so declare, whereupon the adhesion of the United States 
to the said protocol shall become effective.” 

[CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, Sixty-eighth Congress, 


2 


of suid 


first session, vol 


65, No. 5, p. 152.] 
THB WORLD COURT PROPOSED BY SENATOR LODGE 
The proposal to separate the Permanent Court of International 


| Justice entirely from the League of Nations having led to no action, 
If 


and the propaganda 
tinuing, on May 5, 


for adherence to the league's protocol still con- 
1924, Senator Lodge, chairman of the Committee 


| on Foreign Relations, presented to the Senate a “Plan by which the 


United States may cooperate with other nations to achieve and pre 
serve the peace of the world,” prepared under his direction 
experienced American jurist, the Hon. Chandler P. Anderson. 
ate Doc. No. 107, 1924.) 

The purpose of this plan was set forth as follows: 

“The aim of this plan is the organization of the world for peace 
through the development and enforcement of law, as approved by past 
experience, and the timely submission of international disputes to the 
great court of public opinion, the decisions of which constitute the 
real sanction for the enforcement of law.” 

The entire substance of the plan may be most briefly stated in the 
form of the conclusions with which the document closes, as follows: 

“1. The United States should resume its former position of leader- 
ship in the development of international law and the organization 
of the world for peace on the basis of respect for law and the jural 
equality of all nations. 

“2. To this end the United States should take appropriate steps 
for convening the third Hague peace conference: 

“(a) To reaffirm and further develop the world organization for peace 
embodied in The Hague convention of 1907 for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes; and 

“(b) To make more effective all the modes of procedure therein 
provided for the amicable adjustment of international disputes ; and 

“(c) To transform the present league court into a world court of 
justice as a part of The Hague peace organization ; and 

“(d) To formulate and agree upon further rules and principles « 
international law which should be embodied in the code of the law « 
nations; and especially 

“(e) To define (1) justiciable questions which all nations should 
agree are subject to arbitration, and (2) unjustifiable wars and the 
legal restraints which should be imposed upon the sovereign right of 
a nation to declare war, the violation of which all nations should 
agree would constitute an international crime. 

“3. Pending the meeting of another Hague conference the United 
States should enter into preliminary agreements with the other great 
powers defining justiciable questions and unjustifiable wars and stiz- 
matizing such wars as international crimes, and imposing the lec:l 
restraints above suggested upon the legality of war.” 


by 


(Sen 


au 


- 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE COURT PROPOSED BY SENATOR PEPPER 


No action having been taken in the Senate upon Senator Lodges 
proposal for a World Court, on May 16, 1924, a resolution was pre- 
sented to the Senate from the Committee on Foreign Relations by 
Senator Perpgsr, of that committee, for the remodeling of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice in such a manner as to convert 
it into a World Court without destroying its identity, and yer ¢n- 
tirely separate the court from the control of the League of Nations. 
The execution of this plan involved a rewriting of the protocol and a 
thorough revision of the statute of the court, for which a form was 
definitely drawn up in which all the details of amendment were dis 
tinctly set forth. In this new form of the protocol, to be signed by 


all members, old and new, it was specified that— 








Ny 





fhe present protocol shall be deposited after ratification with the 
secretary general of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 


rhe said protocol shail remain open for signature by all nations 


illy recognized by treaty or diplomatic relations with the signa- 


The signature of the United States of America shall be under 
90d to be affixed, subject to the declaration that the United States 
lisclaims all responsibility for the exercise by the court of the juris- 
diction to render advisory opinions, and subject to the further 
ieclaration that the United States intends to adhere to the Monrve 
joctrine as a national policy and assumes no obligations inconsistent 
t with. 

The adjoined statute shall come into ferce as an amendment of 
or substitute for the existing statute as soon as all the signaturies 
the protecol of December 16, 1920, shall have deposited their 


ent thereto with the secretary general of the Permanent Court of | 


Arbitration at The Hague in a single copy, the French and Enuglish 
xts of which shall both be authentic. 

“Third, that the adjoined statute referred to in the protocol shall 
v the present statute of the court amended in such a way as to 
confirm the existence and competency of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, but to disassociate it from the League of Na 

ms and constitute it a world court The specific amendments to 

assented to by the signatories to the protocol before the United 
States of America is authorized to become a signatory are those set 
1 in the annex to this resolution which is incorporated herein 

i made a part hereof. 

Fourth, that the signature by the United States herein referred 
to is a signature to the protocol as set forth in this resolution, but 
not to the so-called optional clause referred to in article 36, pars 


u- 
, 


raph 2, of the statute of the court. 

Fifth, that the Senate advises the President that a third inter- 
national conference similar to The Hague conferences of 1899 «and 
1907 be called not later than the year 1926 for purposes which ehall 
include the giving of effect to the recommendation of the com- 
mittee of jurists upon the basis of whose report the court wae 
established, regarding the clarification and further development of 
international law and the codification thereof.” 

This proposed reorganization of the existing court was intended not 
to destroy the league’s court, but to transform it in such a manner 
as to make it no longer the league’s court, but in a true sense a 
World Court, in which all nations regarded as civilized and respon- 
sible nations might have a part on terms of equality. 


THE DISCOURAGEMENT FOLLOWING THESE EFFORTS 


It was not without a certain feeling of discouragement that the 
friends of these last-named efforts to reorganize the league's court, 
so as te make it a veritable world court of justice, found their en- 
deavors reproached with the accusation of a lack of sincerity. It 
was a cruel and wholly unjustified reproach. 

But the attack on these efforts was something more and worse than 
individual reproach. The method of dragooning senatorial action by 
public importunity and condemnation, if applied to the executive and 

idicilary departments of the Government, as in this case it was applied 
to a legislative department, would result in the entire abolition 
orderly constitutional procedure. To be in any sense responsible, the 
action of the Senate, and of individual Senators as well, must be free 
from every form of organized popular constraint. This is of the very 
essence of representative government. 

There is clearly a wide difference between that importunity which 
consists solely of mere mass influence on the one hand and the presenta- 
tion of reasoned argument for or against public policies on the other. 
It is the undoubted privilege of citizens and of the press to support or 
to criticize public measures, no matter who advocates or who opposes 
them; but this is a quite different procedure from urging upon elective 
officers the uninstructed preferences of portions of the public by the 
parade of formidable resolutions. 

There can, of course, be no doubt regarding the sincere intentions of 
many of those who have participated in this urgent pressure for imme- 
diate action in a predetermined sense. They were no doubt deeply 
interested in the cause of peace. Quite naturally they were anxious 
to have something done. But there was no occasion that anything 
should be done hastily. As we discovered in the prolonged discussion 
of the proposal to ratify the treaty of Versailles, especially with regard 
to its first and its thirteenth parts, such occasions, if properly utilized, 
afford immense opportunities for public education in forelgn affairs and 
the general comprehension of the import of public policies. But this 
implies that these policies should be freely discussed from all points of 
view; and, so far as they are technical questions, that they should be 
disenssed even from a technical point of view. There has never been 
anywhere a complete examination of this subject. The whole questien 
up to the present time has. received but little attenticn in the Senate 
and little detailed analysis in the press. 
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THE tI i¢ i fg sit ‘ ) 

What, then, is the actual situation? The different proposals rela z 
to a world cour of justice are, in substance 

1. The Harding-Hughes reservations ; 

2. The Lodge world court plan; and 

3. The plan for reorganizing the manent « t 

These all agree in one thing, namely, that the U: i tes vot 
not sign the protocol of th yuurt of December 16, 1920, as it stands 

The first plan seems to imply that it should be signed only pon 
certain conditions and understandings lled servat The rod 
ind third plans oppose Signing tha ur tlar protocol all 

The first question, therefore, r lved Should : 4 
protocol be signed? 

Against signing it is th » ma I tr ' 
made, it is desig milv for thos 1a ns that are men 2 0 
league or signatori of the treaties of peace mentioned in the ar x 
to the covenant. The United States can not sign the prot rt 
member of the league, and to sien as “mentioned in th an x 
implies that the United States still has the relation of a halfway ad 
herent to the treaty of peace which it did not ratify and q t 
never will ratity. 

What, then, remains? rhe prot l of the leag is the league's own 
protocol, prepared as a supplement to the treaty of Versai und in 
particular to article 14 of the covenant 

The United States, if it adheres to the Pernranent Court of Inte 
national Justice, should have the privilege not of participatin,; in an 


act provided for by a treaty it bas not ratified, but of adhering to 


| a court already in existence, made broad enough to tinciude all 








eign states, as the signatory of a protocol in which the United States 
is an equal. It should sign with its peers as a peer. 

As the members of the league have signed a protocol appropriate for 
them as members, the United States, if it adheres to the court, ought 
to sign a protocol appropriate for it, as a nonmember of the leag 
a protocol in which the League of Nations, as such, has no part Its 
right to join with the present mbers of the court as an adherent 
of the statute of the court should not be derived from its repudiated 
signature to a treaty it did not ratify that is, as a quasi member of 
the league—but from the fact that a court actually exists in which a 


great number of the civilized nations of the world are represented, and 
from which other sovereign states should not be excluded 

No one can sustain the thesis that this court which these nations 
have established should be destroyed or that members of the L« 


of Nations should not be members of a world court The thesis that 
can be sustained is that the United States can not, without compro 
mising itself, join this court while it is only the league's yurt, 


A PROTOCOL OF PEERS 


The reason for joining the Permanent Court of International Justice 
should not be that the United States and other nations signed together 
a treaty that has not been ratified by the United States and certain 
other nations, but that the United States and certain other nations 
are independent sovereign states. The protocol of December 16, 1920, 
was signed by members of the League of Nations because they were 
members of that league. It was sufficient to constitute a league court, 
but it is not sufficient to constitute a world court. There can prob 
ably be no other international court of which the gtates signing the 
protocol will become members. It is necessary, therefore, if there is 
to be a world court, to deal with these states, But they should be 
dealt with not as members of the League of Nations but as separate 
sovereign states. It is idle to think of breaking up their constructive 
work What is needed is to enlarge and develop it. For this, all 
responsible sovereign states are necessary. There should be, therefore, 
a protocol which all responsible sovereign states can sign with equal 
privileges. Such a protocol should contain the following agreements, 
to which the signers of the existing protocol should consent by sign- 
ing with the United States and other nations: 

1. That all sovereign states may be admitted on equal terms without 
reference to whether they have or have not either signed or ratified 
the treaty of Versailles. 

2. That states thus adhering to the existing statute of the court 
should -have.equal representation in the electoral bodies named in 
articles 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 12, and 32 of the statute of the court, without 
implying any legal relation or obligation to these bodies other than 
those prescribed for them in the statute of the court as coequal for 
the purposes of the court. 

8. That changes shall not be made in the statute of the court with 
out the consent of the adherents. 

4. That the charges for maintenance of the court shall not be dif 
ferent for the adherents from those borne by the signatories of the 
protocol of December 16, 1920. 

5. That the decisions of the court do not bind any states exerpt 
tue actual litigants, and the opinions of the court bind no one 

6. That the signatories of the protocol d> not oppose the convorca 


tion of future conferences at The llague for the revision and ametiora 
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tion of international law, the engagement. of which do not become 
binding upon any state until it has Itself ratified them. 

Such a protocol, open to all adherents, would preserve the rights 
or al! It would include the formal consent and agreement of the 
signatories of the protocol of December 16, 1920, on the one hand, and 
on t other the acceptance of the jurisdiction of the court, 
iccordance with the terms and subject to the conditions of the statute | 

the court, by the adherents to the statute, with all the rights, 
powers, privileges, and immunities of the signatories of the protocol 
of December 16, 1920. Such a protocol would constitute a real World 
Court Although all the members of the League of Nations would be, | 
‘ might become, participants in the court, it could no longer be | 
reproached with being merely the league’s court, 


NO HALFWAY COVENANT 


Though signature of the protocol of December 16, 1920, is impossible 


for the United State. without reservations which would take back with | 
one hand what was granted by the other, and imply that this engage- 
ment was ope hn to it only as a halfway covenanter who had signed the 
treaty of Versailles but had refused to ratify it, the signature of a 
protocol in which the existing court would be opened to sovereign 
states without this embarrassment would secure without reservations, 
and with the formal consent and agreement of the present members 
of the court, a perfect equality and a wholly adequate safeguard, 

The statute of the court has never been the object of criticism in 
this country, as a structure of jurisprudence, except froz: the fact that 
if was originally created as a closed and impenetrable organization 
under the name of a court of justice. Those who have created it 
have the unquestioned right to open it to adherents by the broader 
construction they might place upon its provisions. [See Satow’s Dip- 
lomatic Practice, Vol, II, p. 223, for a similar explanatory protocol.) 


A simple resolution of the Senate declaring its disposition to ratify 
nm new protocol, *to be signed by the signatories of the protocol of 
December 16, 1920, and future adherents to the statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, would no doubt solve the prob- 
lem of transforming the present tribunal into a real world court and 
would be in accord with good practice. 

Would such a proposal be accepted or rejected? 

That would depend upon whether the signatories of the protocol of 
December 16, 1920, really mean to make the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice a mere organ of the League of Nations or a true world 
court. Before approaching them with an application for membership 
in the court they have organized in one hand, and a dossier of reserva- 
tions implying doubt of our position and reflecting upon their control 
of the court in the other hand, would it not be more courteous and 
more honorable to inquire through their common registrar, the secre- 
tarlat, whether such a protocol of adherence as here suggested would be 
acceptable ? 

lt would certainly be both an expression of loyal comity and an act 
of dignity on the part of the United States, before deciding upon a 
unilateral resolution of adherence to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, accompanied with reservations, to seek a test of the 
ultimate intentions of the signers of the protocol of 1920 by an amicable 
inguiry as to their disposition regarding a real world court. 


Mr. REED of Missouri obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTSH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Frazier McKellar Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard George MeMaster Sackett 
Bingham Gerry McNary Schall 
Blease Gillett Maytield Sheppard 
Borah Glass Means Shipstead 
Bratton Goff Metcalf Shortridge 
Bruce Gooding Moses Simmons 
Butler Hale Neely Smith 
Cameron Harreld Norbeck Stephens 
Capper Harris Norris Swanson 
Caraway Harrison Nye Trammell 
Couzens Heflin Oddie Tyson 
Curtis Johnson Overman Wadsworth 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Tepper Walsh 
Kdwards Jones, Wash. Phipps Warren 
Ernst Kendrick Pine Wheeler 
Fernald Keyes Ransdell Williams 
Ferris King Reed, Mo. Willis 
Fess La Follette Reed, Pa, 
Fletcher Lenroot Robinson, Ark 

Mr. SMITH. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Indiana [Mr. Warson], the Senator from lowa [Mr. Cum- 
MINS], and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpbEeRWoop] are 
attending a meeting of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratron in the chair). 
Seventy-eight Senators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present, 

PALMER RIVER BRIDGE, MASS. 

Mi 

COLDS 


BINGHAM. As in legislative session, I ask unanimous 


. for the consideration of the bill (S. 1884) to authorize 


in | 
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| the department of public works, division of highways, of the 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts to construct a bridge aeross 
Palmer River. It is a bridge bill in the usual form, to which 
there is no objection and for which there is considerabje 
haste. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“thereto,” to strike out the comma and the words “ without a 
draw therein,” and in the same line, after the words “ Palmer 
River,” to insert “at a point suitable to the iuterests of navi- 
gation,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etoc,, That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the department of public works, division of highways, of the Co: 
monwealth of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge and approa: 
thereto across Palmer River at a point suitable to the interests of navi 
gation in the towns of Swansea and Rehoboth, in said Commonwea!th 
said bridge constituting a part of a highway known as the Providen 
Fall River State Highway, in accordance with the provisions of th« 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over naviga}| 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


act 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


THE WORLD COURT 


The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 5, providing for adhesion on the 
part of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, 
and the adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, with reservations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
{[Mr. Reep] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Acting under Rule XXI, which permits a 
Senator to modify a resolution he has offered, under certain 
conditions, I have modified Senate Resolution No. 5, which | 
introduced and which is pending, and I ask to have read at 
the desk the resolution as modified. I also request at the same 
time that there shall be a reprint of Senate Resolution No. 5, 
and that in the reprint the amendments, alterations, and addi- 
tions shall be put in italics for the convenience of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it is 
so ordered. The Secretary will read the resolution as modified 
by the Senator from Virginia. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution No. 5 as modified by 
Mr. Swanson, as follows: 


Whereas the President, under date of February 24, 1923, transmitted 
a message to the Senate accompanied by a letter from the Secretary of 
State, dated February 17, 1923, asking the favorable advice and consent 
of the Senate to the adherence on the part of the United States to the 
protocol of December 16, 1920, of signature of the statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, set out in the said message 
of the President—without accepting or agreeing to the optional clause 
for compulsory jurisdiction contained therein—upon the conditions and 
understandings hereafter stated to be made a part of the instrument of 
adherence: Therefore be it 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the adherence on the part of the United 
States to the said protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined 
statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice—without 
accepting or agreeing to the optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction 
contained in said statute—and that the signature of the United States 
be affixed to the sald protocol, subject to the following reservations 
and understandings, which are hereby made a part and condition of this 
resolution, namely : 

1. That such adherence shall not be taken to involve any legal re!a- 
tion on the part of the United States to the League of Nations or the 
assumption of any obligations by the United States under the treaty of 
Versailles, 

2. That the United States shall be permitted to participate through 
representatives designated for the purpose and upon an equality with 
the other states, members, respectively, of the Courvil and Assembly 
of the League of Nations in any and all proceedings of either the 
council or the assembly for the election of judges or deputy judges 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice or for the filling of 
vacancies, 








> 
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8. That the United States will pay a fair share of the expenses of | 


the court as determined and appropriated from time to time by the 
Congress of the United States. 
4. That the United States may at any time withdraw its adherence 


to the said protocol, and that the statute for the Permanent Court of 
iMernational Justice adjoined to the protocol shall not be amended 
without the consent of the United States. 


5. That the court shall not render any advisory opinion except 


ly after due notice to all states adhering to the court and to all | 


ted states and after public hearing or opportunity for hearing 
n to any state concerned, nor shall it without the consent of the 
d States entertain any request for an advisory opinion touching 
lispute or question in which the United States has or claims an 
he signature of the United States to the said protocol shall not be 
ced until the powers signatory to su h protocol shall have indi- 
d, through an exchange of notes, their acceptance of the foregoing 


rvyations and understandings as a part and a condition of adherence | 


» United States to the said protocol. 

-esolved further, as a part of this act of ratification, That the 
United States approve the protocol and statute hereinabove mentioned, 
with the understanding that recourse to the Permanent Court of Inter 

ional Justice for the settlement of differences between the United 

ites and any other state or states can be had only by agreement 
reto through general or special treaties concluded between the 
ties in dispute; and 


olved further, That adherence to the said protocol and statute 
ipproved shall not be so construed as to require the United | 
States to depart from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, | 


fering with, or entangling itself in the political questions of policy 


to t said protocol and statute be construed to imply a relinquish- | 


I t by the United States of its traditional attitude toward purely 
in questions 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 


Mr. BLEASE. I offer the reservation which I send to the 


desk and ask that it be read. 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
proposed reservation. 

The Curer CLerK. The Senator from South Carolina offers 
the following reservation : 

Whereas in elections of judges to the Permanent Court of Interna- 

nal Justice in the Assembly of the League of Nations each sovereign 


within the British Empire casts one vote, therefore the United | 
States Senate advises and consents to the protocol of signature of the | 


manent Court of International Justice only on condition that tu 


tions of judges to the Permanent Court of International Justice in | jurisdiction to render advisory opinions, and subject to the furt 


Assembly of the League of Nations each sovereign State within the 
ted States shall cast one vote, 
rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed reservation will 
lie on the table and be printed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed reservations 
will lie on the table and be printed 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me for 
a similar purpose? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield 

Mr. MOSES. I wish to present an amendment in the form 
of a substitute for Senate Resolution No. 5, which I ask to 
have printed and to lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The reservation submitted by Mr. Moses is as follows: 


fhereas the Senate has had under consideration the n £ from 
the President of the United States dated February 24, 192 in which 
the Senate is asked to consent to the signature by the Un 18 ; 
of the protocol of December 16, 1920, establis! ing the Permanent C ' 
of International Justice, and h likewise had under mnsider 
i > messages from the President of the United States dated Decen 
6, 1923, December 3, 1924, and December 8, 1925. in whl this pr 
posal is again commended to the favorable nsidcration of t Ser 
and 


Whereas the proposal thus submitted and commended mite 


the signature of the protocol by the United States upon such nd 
tions as will enable the United States to give its adhere: ) 
court while remaining wholly free from any legal relationship to ft! 


League of Nations; and 
Whereas it is desirable to express with greater precision the 
guards suggested in general terms in the message of President Hard 


ing: Now be it therefore 
ternal sdministration of any foreign state, nor shall adher- | 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, while we are op reservations, | 


will not the Senator from Missouri permit me to have two 
reservations read and to ask that they be printed? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 


reservations. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The adherence of the United States to the statute of the World Court | 


is conditioned upon the understanding that in the election of the judges 
not more than one vote shall be cast in either the assembly or the 
council by the British Empire and the states included therein. 


Also: 


The adherence of the United States to the statute of the World 
Court is conditioned upon the understanding that in acting upon re- 
quest for advisory opinions, the court shall not, under any circum- 
stances, depart from the essential rules guiding its activity as a judi- 
cial tribunal, but shall give notice and open hearings to all interested 
parties, and shall in each case freely determine, in the exercise of its 
own judgment, whether it can, in keeping with its judicial character, 
properly answer the question put to it, and what shall be the nature 
and form of its response; that in no case shall the court give any 


confidential advice, but shall announce its opinions publicly, together | 


with the opinions of dissenting judges; that the court shall not give 
an opinion on a question to which the United States is a party without 
the consent of the United States; and that the United States disclaims 
all responsibility for any opinion on any question to the submission 
ot which the United States was not a party. 


Resolved, First: That the Senate approves the pendir pi i 
and advises the adherence of the United States to the Permanent ¢ rt 
of International Justice upon the terms hereinafter specified 

Second. That permission to the United States to participate in the 
election of future judges should, in the opinion of the Senate, take t) 
form of an amendment to those portions of the statute of th 
which prescribe that the election shall be by the Assembly and Council 
of the League of Nations. . 

Third. That the Senate advises the President to communicate with 
the states which have adhered to the court for the purpose of securir 
assent to such amendments to the protocol and the statute as will 
accomplish the disassociation of the court from the League of Nation 

Fourth, That the Senate advises and consents to the signature by 


the United States of the protocol of December 16, 1920, when the sar 
shall have been amended as specified in the first annex to this resolu 
tion and when amendments shall have been made to the aditoined 


statute as specified in the second annex hereto 

Fifth. That the signature of the United States of America shall be 
understood to be affixed subject to the declaration that the United 
States disclaims all responsibiliy for the exercise by the court of the 
declaration that the United States intends to adhere to the Monroe 
doctrine as a national policy and assumes no obligations in 
therewith 


onsistent 


Sixth. That the signature by the United States herein referred to is 
a signature to the protocol as set forth in this resolution, but not to t! 
so-called optional clause referred to in article 36, paragraph 2, of t 
statute of the court. 

Seventh. That the Senate advises the President that a third inte: 
national conference similar to The Hague conferences of 1899 and 1907 
be called not layer than the year 1926 for purposes which shall include 
the giving of effect to the recommendation of the committee of jurists 
upon the basis of whose report the court was established, regarding the 
clarification and further development of international law and the 


7 | codification thereof. 
in each electoral body each signatory state shall have one vote, but | 


First ANNEX TO THE RESOLUTION 
“ PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURB 


“The signatories of this protocol, through the undersigned, duly 
authorized, declare their acceptance of the adjoined statute of the Per- 
nvanent Court of International Justice, and hereby declare that they 
accept the jurisdiction of the court in accordance with the terms and 
subject to the conditions of the above-mentioned statute. 

“The present protocol shall be deposited after ratification with the 
secretary general of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Liague. 

“The said protocol shall remain open for signature by all nations 
generally recognized by treaty or diplomatic relations with the sig- 
natories. 

“The adjoined statute shall come into force as an amendment of or 
substitute for the existing statute as soon as all the signatories of the 
protocol of 16 December, 1920, shall have deposited their assent thereto 
with the secretary general of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague in a single copy, the French and English texts of which 
shall both be authentic.” 








such five of the other signatory states as shall be selected by the sig- 








duce a substitute for the pending resolution? I assume that 
the reservations which have been introduced at this time and 
the substitute which has been offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] have been presented on tlie 
theory that if the rule becomes effective it will not be com- 
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SECOND ‘EX TO THE RESOLUTION Mr. OVERMAN. I offer a reservation to He on the table 
Ec AMENDMENTS TO THE ADJOINED STATUTE subject to my call. If the resolution, as modified, presented by 
(1) § t article 4 und Subetttute a new artide. 06 folioer: the distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is 
pisaemen 2 adopted, I shall not press my reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
i prese! dges and deputy judges constituting the Permanent reservation. 

( i Interfational Justice shall retain their offices under the The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

t oul ; 1, The adherence of the United States to the statute of the World 
iK mu Une rst paragraph of article 56 and substitute the | Court is conditioned upon the understanding that the submission to 
“ ss & the World Court of any question which affects the admission of aliens 
RTICLE 5 into the United States, or the territorial integrity of the severa! 
Vacanei which occur elther by expiration of term or otherwise | States or of the United States, or concerning the question of the alleged 
khall be filled by the states which at that tinre are signatories to the | indebtedness or moneyed obligation of any State of the United States 
At least three months before the date of an election to fill | or any question which depends upon or involves the maintenance of th 
the secretary general of the Permanent Court of | traditional attitude of the United States concerning American qu 
Arbitrati hall address a written request to the nrembers of the Per- | tions, commonly described as the Monroe doctrine, or other purely 
manent Couit of Arbitration, inviting them to undertake, within a governmental policy, shall not be considered without the consent o! 
en tin by national group he nomination of persons in a position | the United States. 

‘ a j af ¢ , ily , } “ ¢ 99 

; > adh Leena tata caniied ote hada ea ‘fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed reservation will 
, lie on the table and be printed. 

ARTICLE °8 Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

‘ Representatives of all the signatories to this pretocol shall meet at Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to my colleague. 

such time and place as muy be designated by the said secretary general Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand, the. parliamentary 
and shall proceed to an election. The representatives of all signatories | process that is being invoked is Rule XXII, under which 16 
shall ballot as an electoral assembly. The states named in the Ver- | Senators or more have signed the motion for cloture. I would 
ailles treaty as the principal allied and associated powers, together with | like to know how late it will be possible for a Senator to intro- 
natork shall ballot as a separate electoral council. The assembly of 

signatories and the council of signatories shall proceed independently 

of one another to elect, first the judges, then the deputy judges. In 

each electoral body each signatory state shall have one vote, but not 

more than one vote shall be cast in either assembly or council by the 


British Empire and the states included therein.” 


(4) Strike out article 10 and substitute a new article, as follows: 
“ARTICLE 10 
‘Ss a nominee as shall receive a majority of votes in the electoral! 
assembly and a majority of votes in the electoral council shall be 


elected a judge or deputy judge, as the case may be. 

“In the event of more than one national of the same signatory state 
being elected by the votes of both the assembly and the council, the 
eldest of these only shall be considered as elected.” 


io 


Strike out article 54 and substitute a new article, as follows: 
34 

“ Only states can be parties In cases before the court.” 

(6) out article 


“ARTICLE 


Strike 35 and substitute a new article, as follows: 


“ARTICLE 35 


“The court shall be open to all states generally recognized by treaty 
or diplomatic relations with any of the signatories. 
“ When a state which is not a signatory is a party to a dispute the 


court will fix the amount which that party is to contribute toward the 
expenses of the court.” 


BR, FORMAL AMENDMENTS TO CARRY THE FOREGOING INTO EFFECT 


(1) Im the following articles strike out “assembly” (or “Assembly 
of the League of Nations’) and “council” (or “Council of the 
League of Nations”) and substitute “assembly of signatories” or 
“council of signatories,” as the case may be: Articles 3, 12, 18, 32, 
and 41, , 

(2) In the following articles strike out “ member of the League of 
Nations " and substitute “signatory state”: Articles 26 and 27. 

(3) In the following articles strike out “the secretary general of 
the League of Nations” and substitute “the secretary general of the 


permanent court of arbitration’: Articles 7 and 18. 

(4) In article 1, after “established,” substitute a period for a 
comma and strike out “in accordance with article 14 of the covenant 
of the League of Nations,’ 

(5) In article 7 strike out the last six words and substitute “ each 
of the signatories.” 

(6) Transfer the last two paragraphs of article 12 to a new article 


to be numbered article 18. 

(7) Strike out in articles 12 and 31 “articles 4 and 5,” and sub- 
stitute “ article 5.” 

(8) Strike out the first sentence of article 14 and transfer the 
residue of the articie so that it shall become the last sentence in 
article 5 as amended. 

(9) In article 36 strike out the first 17 words of paragraph 2 and 
substitute “a state,” and for the words “they recognize” in the 


same paragraph substitute “it recognizes.” 
(10) In article 40 strike out the last paragraph. 
Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri vield to the Senator from North Carolina? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 





petent for any Senator to offer an amendment except by 
unanimous consent, and that the reservations are being intro- 
duced at this time for that reason? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator will recall that last night, after 
the motion had been filed to bring about a vote by cloture, 
I attempted to give notice to all Senators that reservations, 
in order to be protected, should be presented before 1 o'clock 
on Monday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. TI should like to ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin whether there would be any objection to my offer- 
ing a substitute for resolution No. 5 on Monday at 12 o'clock? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. The Senator would have until the 
vote is taken upon the motion, so he would have one hour 
on Monday in which to offer any amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I propose to offer a substitute for the 
pending resolution. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
do so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask to have read 
the resolution which I sent to the desk yesterday relating to 
the production of original documents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICBR. The clerk will read as 
quested. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 125) sub- 
mitted yesterday by Mr. Reep of Missouri, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State is requested to immediately 
send to the Senate the original protocol of the so-called Court of 
International Justice and all other original documents relating to such 
protocol or the proposed adhesion of the United States thereto. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I move the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. LENROOT. I make the point of order that under the 
rule the resolution can not be brought before the Senate at this 
time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why? 

Mr. LENROOT. It must go over one day under the rule, 
and this is the same legislative day as yesterday. I will say in 
this connection that the resolution asks for what everyone 
knows is an impossible thing, because the original of the pro- 
tocol is at Geneva. . 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well, Mr. President; then let 
us have the Secretary of State say so. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I rise to a point of order. The resolution is 
not in order. The question before the Senate is Resolution 





The Senator will have an opportunity to 


re- 


No. 5, and until that is displaced in some way no other business 
can be transacted. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. We can displace it by moving to 
take up another proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. ot at this time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why not? We can displace any 
proposition at any time by a vote of the Senate, unless we are 
held by a majority vote to the direct consideration of the par- 
ticular question. 

Mr. WALSH. But we can not take up a resolution by mo- 
tion in the midst of general discussion. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, I think so. 

Mr. WALSH. I am quite sure it can not be done. 

Mr. LENROOT. There can be no question that the rule re- 
quires that resolutions when submitted shall lie over for one 
day under the rule. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think the Senator is correct. I 
thought he would make the point. Of course, the resolution 
could be taken up by unanimous consent, but I expected the 
identical thing would happen that has happened; that is to 
say, the Senator, being in charge of the majority of the Senate, 
has denied us the opportunity of an adjournment so that a 
legislative day would intervene, and now on the very eve of 
asking a vote in the Senate he denies us the opportunity to 
point out what papers the Secretary of State has by raising 
the point of order. It is another application of gag rule, all 
of which makes, of course, for the enlightenment of the Senate 
and an opportunity for the Senate to know what it is doing. 
So far as we know to-day there have been some papers laid 
on the Vice President’s desk without authentication, no pre- 
tense made that they are certified copies, no pretense made, at 
least authoritatively made, that they are. identical with the 
original of the documents which we are informed by word of 
mouth is in Geneva and about which we have no official infor- 
mation whatever. So we are about to be asked to agree to 


a document as to the authenticity of which we have no official | 


information. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The document sent to the Senate by the 
President of the United States shows on its face that the 
protocol was executed in a single copy at Geneva. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; so much the more reason 
why we should have some authenticated copy of the original. 
The thing that is sent to us now is an unofficial document 
and so described in the papers that have accompanied it. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
permit me to ask the Senator from Wisconsin a question in 
this connection? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. MOSES. Would the Senator from Wisconsin object to 
the resolution if that portion of it relating to the original 
protocol were stricken out and it simply asked for copies of 
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such correspondence as the department has with reference to | 


the matter? I ask the question, if the Senato~ will permit me 
further, because under the terms of the protocol, it being left 
for the signature of the United States more than the signature 
of any other nation, it might be desirable to know whether the 
initiative in our moving toward signature was taken through 
the secretary of the League of Nations, who is the custodian 
of the protocol, or whether this Government itself approached 
the secretary of the League of Nations for the purpose of 
signing. 

Mr, LENROOT. I will say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that when such a resolution is before us I shall be glad 
to consider the question, but it is a very late hour for a request 
of this kind to be made. The World Court matter was made a 
special order for the 17th day of December, and now, just upon 
the eve of voting, these requests are made. 

Mr. MOSES. We are not very near voting, even under 
cloture. There will be several days of debate, even after 
cloture is put in effect on Monday. I suggest that the Senator 
from Missouri modify his resolution as I have proposed and 
that he ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration, 
so that we may have the correspondence in the matter. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I can see no reason for modifying 
it when I am told that it is out of order under the rule and it 
must go over a day. 

Mr. MOSES. Unanimous consent would cure that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator is correct; unanimous 
consent would control, and unanimous consent would have per- 
mitted my original resolution to be considered. I appreciate the 
position of the Senator from New Hampshire. I simply want 
the country to know the kind of “gag” rule we are having 
applied in the Senate. 
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Mr. MOSES. Of course, if my distinguished friend and 
associate from Missouri is merely making a gesture, I have 
nothing further to add to the discussion. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, I am not doing that. 

Mr. MOSES. I pointed out yesterday, when the Senator 
from Missouri presented his resolution, that necessarily under 
the terms of the protocol it was not available to us in an 
original. I doubt very much if we could secure even an 
authenticated copy without a good deal of difficulty and lapse 
of considerable time. But the correspondence could be had, 
and could be had readily. I think there is no reason why we 
should not properly ask for it and I can see no reason for it 
being withheld from us. It seems to me that it is a collateral 
matter of some consequence to know whether we were invited 
by the custodian of the protocol to adhere to it, or whether we 
ourselves took the initial step to ask that we might be per- 
mitted to sign. 

I can hardly think the Senator from Wisconsin would inter 
pose an objection to a request for the correspondence. If the 
Department of State should feel it incompatible with public 
interest, of course they may refuse us the correspondence, but 
I would certainly think it most incomprehensible that any 
Member of the Senate should object to a request for copies of 
the correspondence in connection with a document of so much 
importance as the protocol. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to his colleacue? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask my colleague a ques- 
tion as to the parliamentary procedure upon the considera- 


| tion of a treaty. We are considering Resolution No. 5. That 


resolution provides that we shall adhere to the protocol and 
the statute which created the World Court. Neither the 
protocol nor the statute is made a part of the resolution. 
Will my colleague tell me whether that is the usage in the 
Senate, he being a member of the Committee on Foreicn 
Relations? I have another question to ask after that one is 
answered. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So far as my experience has gone 
on the Committee on Foreign Relations, it has. been very 
limited. I have only recently become a member. So far as 
I understand the customs with relation to treaties, they are 
sent here for our examination and approval. They come here 
with the signature of the President already attached, and if 
we advise and consent the treaties become binding. We thus 
have before us in such cases the identical contract we are 
signing, and the President has taken the initiative in negoti- 
ating the treaty. I do not say that has been the universal 
custom, but so far as my own experience goes it has been the 
custom. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will say to my colleague that I have 
examined several of the resolutions and I find that all such 
resolutions have incorporated within them the treaty which it 
is proposed we shall ratify. May I read to my colleague an 
excerpt from a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States by Justice Brown in the case of Fourteen Diamond 
Rings versus United States? There is nothing significant, of 
course, about those diamond rings. Mr. Justice Brown said: 


Obviously the treaty must contain the whole contract between the 
parties, and the power of the Senate is limited to a ratification of 
such terms as have already been agreed upon between the President, 
acting for the United States, and the commissioners of the other 
contracting power. 


My point is that the thing which we are considering—which 
is the protocol—must be here, or it must be incorporated in 
the resolution, or it must be incorporated definitely in the 
proposal which comes to us for our advice and consent. That 
is to say, what are we advising the President of and yielding 
our consent to? 

If my colleague will pardon me, the treaty of Versailles 
was executed in 1919. The protocol of this statute is desig- 
nated by the League of Nations which created it as the 
“protocol of signature” and the lines are dotted for the 
members to sign. The protocol of signature was promulgated 
by the council on the 16th of December, 1920. At that time 
the way was open for us to ratify and consent to the action 
of President Wilson, who, acting on his own behalf and in his 
own right, had signed the treaty of Versailles which made us 
a member of the League of Nations—I say at that time wien 
this protocol was promulgated. We did not ratify the treaty 
of Versailles at all, but we disclaimed that treaty and made 
independent separate treaties in 1920 and 1923 with the cen- 
tral powers, Germany, Austria, and Turkey. We made our 
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treaties with Germany and with Austria in 1921 and our | 


treaty with Turkey in 1925. 

Of course, the effect of that disclaimer on our part-—to 
ratify the treaty of Versailles by the execution of these 
treaties, independent of the Versailles treaty, made by the 
United States with the central powers—was notice to the 
signers of the Versailles treaty that we would have no:hing 
to do with that treaty. The minute that we disclaimed the 
Versnilles treaty and put it beyond our power to execute the 
Versailles treaty by making these independent treaties with 
the central powers our right to membership in the League of 
Nations became functus. We had no further right after that, 
and the mention of our name there in the annex was super 
| It meant nothing to us so far as that is concerned. 
On the 16th day of December, 1920, when we had a right 
presumably still to execute the Versailles treaty and thereby 
hecome a member of the League of Nations and bound by the 
obligations of the covenant, it was competent for them to 
seud papers to the President of the United States, through 
diplomatic channels, for us to sign. After that we could not 
sign 

I should like to know, in response to the resolution which 
his been submitted by my colleague, when these papers were 
furnished by foreign countries or by the League of Nations— 


from the secretariat, presumably—to the United States, and | 


whether they have lain in the archives of the Secretary of 
State since a date prior to our disclaimer of the Versailles 
treaty. Our status has been materially changed legally since 
that date, and from their standpoint it would no longer be 
competent for us to execute this protocol as one who might 
become a member of the League of Nations. 

I think it highly important, Mr. President, that these papers 
be furnished us, so that we may not only have the date when 
they were received here but the circumstances under which 
they were sent I do not see how we can proceed until we 
know that, because it is going to become necessary for us to 
make some diplomatic inquiries as to whether we can still be 
received as a member of this court. We are only invited to 
become a member of the court by virtue of the fact that our 


name appears in the annex to the covenant of the League of | 


Nations, and that annex has become functus as to us. 


comprehensible that the Senate would for a moment consider 
the question of taking action with reference to a document not 
officially before it. What has happened here is that President 
Hiarding sent a message and afterwards President Coolidge 
sent a message. In his message President Harding states: 


There has been established at The Hague a Permanent Court of In- 


ternational Justice for the trial and decision of international causes by | 
judicial methods, now effective through the ratification by the signa- | 


tory powers of a special protocol, 
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I know of no document which is authenticated and sent to us 


| officially. We have some letters about an alleged document. 


President Coolidge goes on to say in his meSsage of December 
6, 1923: 


Our foreign policy bas always been guided by two principles— 


And so forth. He speaks of The Hague court and of our 
foreign policy. 


Pending before the Senate— 
Says the President— 


is a proposal that this Government give its support to the Permanent 


, Court of International Justice, which is a new and somewhat different 


plan. This is not a partisan question. It should not assume an 


| artificial importance. The court is merely a convenient instrument of 





That is, a special protocol; not the protocol of the League | 


of Nations. President Harding continues: 


It is organized and functioning. The United States is a competent 
suitor in the court through provision of the statute creating it, but that 
relation is not sufficient for a nation long committed to the peaceful 
settlement of international controversies— 


And so forth. 


It is for this reason that I am now asking for the consent of the 
Senate to our adhesion to the protocol. 

With this request I am sending to the Senate a copy of the letter 
addressed to me by the Secretary of State, in which he presents in 
detail the history of the establishment of the court, takes note of the 
objection to our adherence because of the court's organization under 
the auspices of the League of Nations and its relation thereto, and indi- 
cates how, with certain reservations, we may fully adhere and par- 
ticipate and remain wholly free from any legal relation to the league 
or assumption of obligation under the covenant of the league, 


That message transmitted to us a letter of the Secretary of 
State. Let me read it again. I think that is all he undertook 
to transmit— 

There has been established at The Hague a Permanent Court of 
International Justice for the trial and decision of international causes 
by judicial methods— 


And so forth. 


It is for this reason that I am now asking for the consent of the 
Senate to our adhesion to the protocol. 

With this request I am sending to the Senate a copy of the Ietter 
addressed to me by the Secretary of State. 


Then there follows the letter of the Secretary of State, in 
which he at lengih deseribes the court, and advocates certain 
reservations and recommends that we adhere to the protocol. 


adjustment to which we could go, but to which we could not bo 
brought. It should be discussed with entire candor, not by a political 
but by a judicial method, without pressure and without prejudice. 


That seems to be all there is about it. So it appears that the 
documents themselves have never been sent here in any official 
way, and therefore it would appear to me that they are not 
before the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I ask my colleague 
a question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask my colleague whether 
he understands it is a protocol of signature or a protocol of 
adhesion? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will have to answer my colleague 
and say that I do not know what it is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not my colleague understand that 
there is attached to the letter of Secretary Hughes, which 
in turn was attached to the letter of President Harding of 
the 23d of February, 1923, a protocol in the form as promul- 
gated by the League of Nations which is called a “ protocol 
of signature"? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will read to the Senator just 
what is attached: 


Copies of the resolution of the assembly of the League of Nations 
of December 13, 1920, the protocol of December 16, 1920, and the 


. ’ ; . ’ . | Statute of the court are inclosed herewith. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, it seems to me in- 


I am, my dear Mr. President, faithfully yours, 


CuHarites BE. Hecues. 
Then follows this: 


LEAGUE oF NATIONS—-PERMANENT CourRT oF INTERNATIONAL Justice 


Resolution Concerning the Establishment of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice Passed by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, Geneva, December 13, 1920 


1. The assembly unanimously declares its approval of the draft 
statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice—as amended 
by the assembly—which was prepared by the council under article 14 
of the covenant and submitted to the assembly for its approval. 

2. In view of the special wording of article 14, the statute of the 
court shall be submitted within the shortest possible time to the 
members of the League of Nations for adoption in the form of a 
protocol duly ratified and declaring their recognition of this statute. 
It shall be the duty of the council to submit the statute to the 
members. 

8. As soon as this protocol has been ratified by the majority of the 
members of the league, the statute of the court shall come into force 
and the court shall be called upon to sit in conformity with the said 
statute in all disputes between the members or states which have 
ratified, as well as between the other states, to which the court is 
open under article 35, paragraph 2, of the said statute. 

4. The said protocol shall likewise remain open for signature by 
the states mentioned in the annex to the covenant. 


PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURE OF THE STATUTE FOR THE PSRMANENT Covuat 
oF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


Provided for by article 144 of the covenant of the League of Nations 
with the text of the statute 


PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURB 


The members of the League of Nations, through the undersigned, 
duly authorized, declare their acceptance of the adjoined statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, which was approved 
by a unanimous yote of the assembly of the league on the 13th De- 
ecember, 1920, at Geneva. 

Consequently, they hereby declare that they accept the jurisdic- 
tion of the court in accordance with the terms and subject to the 
conditions of the above-mentioned statute. 

The present protocol, which has been drawn up in accordance 
with the decision taken by the Assembly of the League of Nations 
on the 18th December, 1920, is subject to ratification.. Hach power 
shall send its ratification to the secretary general of the League of 
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Nations; the latter shall take the necessary steps to notify such 
ratification to the other signatory powers. The ratification shall 
be deposited in the archives of the secretariat of the League of Nations. 
The said protocol shail remain open for signature by the members 
of the League of Nations and by the states mentioned in the annex 
to the covenant of the league. 
The statute of the court shall come into force as provided in the 
above-mentioned decision, 
at Geneva, In a single copy, 
texts of which sball both be authentic. 


Executed the French and English 


I take it from that that it is very plain that what we are 
doing, if we had the proper documents before us, is that we 
are accepting the statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. That seems to be all that we would be doing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I disagree with the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let me see if I have overlooked 
anything: 


The members of the League of Nations, through the undersigned, 
duly authorized, declare their acceptance of the adjoined statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, which was approved by a 
unanimous vote of the assembly of the league on the 13th December, 
1920, at Geneva. 

Consequently, they hereby declare that they accept the jurisdiction 
of the court in accordance with the terms and subject to the conditions 
of the above-mentioned statute. 


They there accept the statute, and they accept the jurisdiction 
of the court. That is plain, I think. 


The present protocol, which has been drawn up in accordance with 
the decision taken by the Assembly of the League of Nations on the 
13th December, 1920, is subject to ratification. Each power shall 
send its ratification to the secretary general of the League of Nations— 


There is an ambiguity there, because I can not say which of 
these protocols is embraced within it, or whether both of them 
are. I should be glad to have my colleague’s views on it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think my colleague does not quite catch 
the import of my question. It is this: 

That protocol, promulgated by the assembly with instructions 
that it be sent out for signature by the members of the league 
and those who had the right to sign, it being understood that 
it was to be Sent out by the council, was a protocol of signature. 
It was not expected that anything would be done to that pro- 
tocol except that it be signed. The nations that were to sign 
that protocol were members of the League of Nations; and all 
they had to do, as I understand, was to notify the secretariat 
of the league, who would make a proper memorandum of it at 
the league’s headquarters. 

The thing that we propose to do, as I understand, really is to 
pass a protocol of'adhesion. A protocol of adhesion is entirely 
different from a protocol of signature, and there are some legal 
implications which arise from the President of the United 
States executing a protocol of signature. 

I am addressing myself not only to my colleague but to the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper], and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wars]. 

If the President, upon the adoption of this resolution, signs 
the present protocol as adopted by the League of Nations, even 
though he signs it with reservations, the legal implication is 
that it makes us a member of the League of Nations; whereas 
if we should authorize him to sign, on our behalf, a protocol of 
adhesion, it would be a thing entirely different in its legal 
implications. What is proposed here by the pending resol1- 
tion, through legal implication—unwittingly, I am sure—is to 
make us a member of the League of Nations. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am not prepared to 
pass on the point raised by my colleague without time to con- 
sider it and time to examine the particular language of the 
resolution; but I say that when a lawyer of his experience and 
ability raises a question of this kind it is time for the people 
to give attention to it. I make a different point, however. 

What lawyer would permit his client to agree to be bound 
by a contract which he had not seen or an authenticated copy 
of which had not been furnished him? And what authority 
has this body to act upon a document that is not officially 
before it? There has not been sent to the Senute, as I under- 
stand, in an official way, any document for our consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. Bither officially or unofficially. 

Res REED of Missouri. Perhaps the Senator from Idaho is 
right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I put another question 
to my colleague? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Suppose that my colleague is the owner of 
a piece of real estate and that I am a contractor and that the 
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Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] fs my agent with limited 
powers, and that he, my agent, negotiates for the construction 
of a building on my colleague’s land, and that I notify my 
agent that he has exceeded his powers. Although he has signed 
the contract by his own authority and in his own right, the 
contract indicates clearly that it must have my consent before 
it becomes binding upon me and upon my colleague. Suppose, 
then, that my colleague hands me a memorandum of a change 
in that contract—an addition or a modification or any other 
a protocol—and that I, after my col- 
league has signed the memorandum, also sign the memorandum, 
am I bound to the original contract then? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Clearly not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should say I am. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator is 
change was made without his knowledge. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I signed the memorandum for the change 
knowing full well all that my agent had done. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, I did not understand the Sen 
ator’s illustration, then, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And, by the same token, if our agent, 
President Wilson, in his own right and by his own authority, 
executes a contract which does not become binding upon thi: 
state, the United States of America, until it has received our 
consent, and we later sign a protocal of signature, what are 
the implications arising from that? Surely the acknowledg- 
ment on our part that we are a member of the League of 
Nations. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
souri yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I just want to ask the junior Senator from 
Missouri one question with reference to the protocol itself. 

The Senator observes the language of the protocol, a copy 
of which is sent to us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have read as nearly a true copy of the 
protocol as I could get. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not question it. 


The said protocol shall remain open for signature by the members 
of the League of Nations and by the states mentioned in the annex to 
the covenant of the league. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; true; but the Senator from Wis- 
consin will remember that at that time we had not disclaimed 
membership in the League of Nations. The time, at that time, 
was still ripe for us to ratify the Versailles treaty. We had 
not then disclaimed ratification by the execution of independent 
eontracts of treaty with the Central Powers, all of which took 
place after that date. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
souri yield to me to submit a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concindes its business to-day it take a recess until 12 o'clock 
on Monday. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why not an adjournment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Kansas why he can not make it 11 o’clock? 

Mr. CURTIS. I prefer 12 o’clock, and I think that is a better 
hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objectién? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, did I answer the question 
of the Senator from Wisconsin—that there had been a change 
in the facts? 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator really believe that any 
state named in the annex that did not join the League of 
Nations by attaching its signature to this protocol joins the 
league? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is my sincere conviction, sir, under 
the facts as they are in this case, this being a protocol of 
signature and not a protocol of adhesion. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no further questions. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am going to make 
one more effort to get some information. It is suggested that 
I change the resolution against which the point of order was 
made. In its modified form I send it to the desk and ask that 
it be read io the Sennte. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


ReaolWwed, That the Secretary of State is requested to Immediately 
send to the Senate the original correspondence relative to the protocol 
of the so-called Court of International Justice, and all original docu- 
ments relating to such protocol or the statute of adhesion of the 
United States thereto. 


not bound if 


the 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 


Mis- 


The Chair 
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Mr. REED of Missourf. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall have to ask that it go over. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator asks that it go over 


when we have already made an order for a recess, and we will 

be forced to vote on Monday on cloture. An order for a 

recess to-day at the conclusion of our business having been 

made, there will be no morning hour for consideration of the | 

matter Monday, and the point of order now made against this | 

resolution can be made Monday just the same as it is made 

how. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. 

desired this, information, 
' 
| 
' 
| 


President, if the Senator had really 
the resolution could have been in- 
troduced long, long ago. The usual rule is, when a request of 
this kind is made, to give some time for its consideration. The | 
Senator made a request last night which I assume he knew 
was impossible of fulfillment because it appeared right upon 
the face of the document. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. What document? 
document before us that is here officially. 
Mr. LENROOT. This message of the 
papers attached thereto. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. 


There is not a 


President, and the 
Mr. President, what is the “ nigger 
in the woodpile” here? What is the reason we can not send 
down for these papers? What is there to conceal? What is 
irregular about this matter that Senators are afraid to put 
their papers on the table? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask the Senator the reason | 
why he did not introduce the resolution last March, when this 
matter was set down for action. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will answer that very plainly. 
It is utterly immaterial to this question whether I introduced 
it last March, or last April, or last June, or last July, or 
whether I am introducing it now. The White House is about 
1 mile from here, and with reasonable expedition a man | 
can travel from that immediate vicinity to the Senate in less 
than 15 minutes, as the Vice President well knows. [Laugh- 


ter.] 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 


yield to his colleague? 

Mr. RBWED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would it not be a sufficient reason for 
sending for it, now that it appears that we are about to con- 


sider it? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. That is a sufficient reason; and I 
was going to say, further, that not until yesterday was my 


attention directed to the fact that we were doing the astonish- 
ing thing of undertaking to give official consideration of a 
matter not officially before us. I had assumed that the pro- 
ponents of this measure were not considering ‘and were not 
asking action by the Senate until they had something before 
the Senate to consider, and I did not take the trouble to go. 
back and hunt through the files to find out whether we had 
any documents before us or not. I assumed that the President 
would not ask us to take action until he had sent us something | 
to act upon, and that something a properly authenticated docu- 
ment sent here to us officially. I had a right to assume that | 
the President was not merely writing us a letter about some- 
thing and asking us to act on it without having produced the 
necessary documents for our consideration. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President-——— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri | 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 
Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Missourt said that the 
Vice President knew how long it would take to come eens | 
the White House to the Senate. I want to ask him how long | 
it would take to go from the Vice President's chair to the 
White House? 
Mr. REED of Missourl. That depends entirely upon the act | 
God and the fortunes of politics. [Laughter.] In this | 
day of topsy-turvy, of jazz politics, God knows what will | 
happen, nor who will get there, nor how he will get there. | 
God knows what will happen in this body when Senators | 
refuse to find out whether a treaty which they are asking us 
to adhere to is properly in the archives of our Government. 
It will be found, when these treaties are read, the treaty of 
Versailles, for instance, it is recited that it shall be signed in 
both French and English, and then it is recited that in case 
of a dispute as to meaning, the French text shall govern, so 
careful are they about what is being signed. But here is the 
spectacle of men refusing to ask the White House for the 
papers in a case that we are deciding, and here is a petti- 
jogging plea, “Why did you not do it a little earlier”? 


of 
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This was proposed yesterday. The papers could have been 
here this morning. The resolution was called up this morn. 
ing, and it was objected to on the technical ground that a 
legislative day had not intervened; and that was the fact, 
because the Senators in charge of this resolution have refused 
to allow a legislative day to elapse, and have held us here 
under recess from day to day. 

It is now proposed, then, to take some sort of action with 
reference to a document which is not officially before this 
body, and that document is in every essence and in every par- 
ticular a treaty. The only way we can deal with foreign 
countries with reference to our international matters and make 
Whether they are called 
conventions or treaties or agreements, they nevertheless are 
treaties between the countries, unless it is some executive act 


| taken in pursuance to a treaty already entered into. 


We have no treaty with reference to the league court. 
are not a part of the League of Nations. 
league covenant. 


We 
We repudiated the 
We refused to ratify the Versailles treaty. 


| The nations that were in that treaty formed this organization 


called the World Court. They wrote an agreement between 


| themselves which was not to be effective until ratified by the 


respective nations, and if we are doing anything we are here 
attaching the name of the United States to that treaty. There- 
fore it is in every particular, in my judgment, a treaty of 
adhesion. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 





| yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield, 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the Senator’s position that with the 
procedure now proposed the action of the Senate will have no 
validity? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. My position is that this Is a totally 
anomalous situation. The President does not go and negotiate 
a treaty, but a President writes a letter setting out that he is 
advised by the Secretary of State that certain foreign powers 
have adopted an arrangement for the creation of a court and 
for a statute governing the court, and asks us to consent to it 
in advance. I do not know what you call that. Why did not 
the President sign it? Why did he not send it here saying, “ I 
have signed this treaty and I ask your assent”? He did not 
do that. I think that what President Coolidge wanted to do 
was this—may I use the very improper expression, “pass the 
buck ”’—shift the responsibility. I think he wanted to be able 
to go to the country and say, “I did this because the Senate 
told me to do it. I am not the originator of it. I did not 
negotiate it, but when the Senate told me to do it, then I filed 
it over there.” 

The whole proceeding is irregular, and my own opinion is 
that if we pass any one of these resolutions of adhesion at this 
time the President should then negotiate with the other coun- 
tries for the acceptance of our conditions, and the matter must 
come back here again for our ratification when the other 
nations have signed. That is my notion about it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the Senator’s opinion that it would 
have no validity until that were done? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I very much doubt its validity. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I should think the Senator would be 
entirely satisfied with the course of procedure. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why should I be satisfied that we 


| would be pretending to do something we are not doing, or that 


we should be pretending to do something that we never ought 
to pretend to do at all? Why should I be satisfied? I am not 
satisfied. The Senator might be satisfied in putting a fake 


over on the country, pretending we have done something that 


we did not believe had any validity. 
Mr. LENROOT. No; but the Senator desires to keep us out 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. And, according to his view, that will be 
exactly what will happen if we take this position. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Perhaps that will come as a final 
result. That may be the effect of it. But that is no reason [ 
should not stand here to-day and ask that we do not in any way 
entangle ourselves in the proposition. 

If the Senator were practicing law and a client came to him 
and said, “ Here is a contract that I am asked to sign. I am 
going to sign it, but I am going to sign it upon your opinion 
that I can get out of it,” I imagine the Senator would say, 
“That is rascally; that is crooked; and if you are going to try 
to get out of it, keep out of it.” That is what an honest lawyer 
would say. So there is not very much in that 

Mr. President, in this connection, this being clearly, in my 


| of adherence to this court. 


judgment, a treaty, I want to call attention to the rules of the 
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Senate, especially Rule XXXVIT, and let us see what we do 


with treaties and how we handle them. 
a treaty. The rule reads: 


First, we have to have 


When a treaty shall be laid before the Senate for ratification it shall 
be read a first time; and no motion in respect to it shall be in order 
except to refer it to°a committee (as amended, 8. Jour. 428, 50-51, 
March 6, 1888), to print it in confidence for the use of the Senate (as 
amended, 8. Jour. 428, 50-51, March 6, 1888), to remove the injunction 
of secrecy, or to consider it in open executive session. 

When a treaty is reported from a committee with or without amend- 
ment, it shall, unless the Senate unanimously otherwise direct, He one 
day for consideration; after which it may be read a second time and 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, when it shall be proceeded 
with by articles, and the amendments reported by the committee shall 
be first acted upon, after which other amendments may be proposed; 
and when through with, the proceedings had as in Committee of the 
Whole shall be reported to the Senate, when the question shali 
be, if the treaty be amended, “ Will the Senate concur in the 
amendments made in Committee of the Whole?” And the amend- 
ments may be taken separately, or in gross, if no Senator shall object; 
after which new amendments may be proposed (as amended, 8S. Jour. 
428, 50-51, March 6, 1888). At any stage of such proceedings the 
Senate may remove the injunction of secrecy from the treaty, or pro- 
ceed with its consideration in open executive session, 

The decisions thus made shall be reduced to the form of a resolution 
of ratification, with or without amendments, as the case may be, which 
shall be proposed on a subsequent day, unless, by unanimous consent, 
the Senate determine otherwise; at which stage no amendment shall be 
received, unless by unanimous consent. 

On the final question to advise and consent to the ratification in the 
form agreed to, the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present 
shall be necessary to determine it in the affirmative; but all other mo- 
tions and questions upon a treaty shall be decided by a majority vote, 
except a motiion to postpone indefinitely, which shall be decided by a 
vote of two-thirds. 

2. Treaties transmitted by the President to the Senate for ratification 
shall be resumed at the second or any subsequent session of the same 
Congress at the stage in which they were left at the final adjournment 
of the session at which they were transmitted; but all proceedings on 
treaties shall terminate with the Congress, and they shall be resumed 
at the commencement of the next Congress as if no proceedings had 
previously been had thereon, 


Now, Mr. President, it is proposed here to employ cloture; 
and the cloture rule in no manner, in my humble judgment, fits 
the rule that I have just read. The two rules, in my opinion, 
can not be construed together and reconciled. I read now a 
part of Rule XXII: 


One hour after the Senate meets on the following calendar day but 
one he— 


The Presiding Officer— 


shall lay the motion before the Senate and direct that the Secretary 
call the roll, and, upon the ascertainment that a quorum is present, 
the Presiding Officer shall, without debate, submit to the Senate by an 
aye-and-nay vote the question : 

“Is it the semse of the Senate that the debate shali be brought to a 
close?” 

And if that question shall be decided in the affirmative by a two- 
thirds vote of those voting, then said measure shall be the unfinished 
business, to the exclusion of all other business, until disposed of. 

Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to speak more than one hour 
on the pending measure, the amendments thereto, and motions affecting 
the same, and it shall be the duty of the Presiding Officer to keep the 
time of each Senator who speaks. Except by unanimous consent, no 
amendment shall be in order after the vote to bring the debate to a 
close, unless the same has been presented and read prior to that time. 


Mr. President, how are you going to reconcile the proposition 
that no amendment shall be allowed with the proposition that 
is laid down in Rule XXXVII, which expressly declares that 
amendments shall be allowed : 


When a treaty is reported from a committee with or without amend- 
ment, it shall, unless the Senate unanimously otherwise directs, lie one 
day for consideration, after which it may be read a second time and 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, when it shall be proceeded 
with by articles, and the amendments reported by the committee shall 
be first acted upon, after which other amendments may be proposed, 
and when through with, the proceedings had as in Committee of the 
Whole shall pe reported to the Senate, when the question shall be, if 
the treaty be amended, “ Will the Senate concur in the amendments 
made in Committee of the Whole?” And the amendments may be 
taken separately or in gross, if no Senator sball object, after which 
new amendments may be proposed. 


Now, we have a cloture rule which provides that we can 
not amend the treaty, that we can not offer an amendment 
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to the treaty after the Senate convenes on Monday. We have 
here a rule which provides that the treaty may be amended 
at any time in Committee of the Whole, and that when it is 
reported to the Senate it is still open to new amendments. 
Now, two-thirds of the Senate may set it aside; improper rul- 
ings may brush it aside; but there is the rule, and it in 
absolute conflict with the gag rule that is being invoked here. 
This gag rule was never intended to operate as to treaties. 
It was intended to operate as to legislation. Hence we have 
here, in my judgment, an absolute conflict between the two 
rules if it is undertaken to apply to the matter of the treaty 
the cloture rule which I think was intended for legislative 
matters. 

Mr. President, I am asking now for unanimous consent 
consider the resolution which I have offered as amended. 
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is 


to 


Mr. LENROOT. But I have already objected. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Did the Senator from Wisconsin 
object? 


Mr. LENROOT. I did object. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I did not so understand it. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator is through, I want to say 
just a word with reference to the matter. In the first place, 
with reference to whether there be any conflict between the 
two rules, I do not think there is. One may modify the other 
to some extent, but even if there were a conflict, the Senator, 
I think, will agree that where there is a conflict, Rule XXli 
or the paragraph of it under consideration having been passed 
later than the rule to which he has referred, Rule XXII 
would govern the situation. 

Now, with reference to whether there is anything before 
the Senate. Rule XXXVII, of ccurse, contemplates a treaty 
already negotiated and signed by the President where the 
ratification of the Senate is asked. That is not the present 
situation. The President asks for the advice and consent of 
the Senate for the adhesion of the United States to the 
protocol that he sets out. He sets out the protocol in full 
that he asks the advice and the consent of the Senate that 
the United States adhere to. He sets out the statute in 
full. It accompanies his message. 

I have not any doubt in the world that under the Constitu- 
tion the President might send to the Senate a treaty which he 
proposed to make that had never been submitted to anybody 
and ask the advice and consent of the Senate with reference 
to his making that treaty. If the Senate did advise and con 
sent to it, making no amendments to it, or even if it did 
make amendments, and he actually afterwards made the 
treaty in accordance with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, it would be perfectly valid under the Constitution of 
the United States. 

So whether we have any original documents before us or 
not is not important. The President has advised the Senate 
of the protocol that he desires us to advise and consent that 
he may sign and that we may adhere to. He has set ont the 
statute in full. The Senator does not question that it is cor- 
rectly set out, does he? 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know whether it is or 
not, sir. 
Mr. LENROOT. Every Senator has read the statute. That 


is purely a technical point, I will say. The statute has been 
published over and over again, and it has always been in 
exactly the same wording. There is no question in the mind 
of any Senator that the statute is here correctly set out. It 
is purely technical upon the part of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, but technical or not I insist it does not make a particle 
of difference where the original document may be. We do not 
have to have the original document before us in order to 
advise the President with respect to this matter. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course it is purely technical 
whether a man signs his name to a promissory note or to a 
will. That is purely technical in the minds of some people, 
but it is very essential in the minds of people who do business 
with a reasonable degree of care. I do not know what is de- 
posited over in Geneva and the Senator from Wisconsin does 
not know. He does not know whether other nations have 
made reservations to the document as originally submitted or 
not and I do fiét know. Whether the nations that have ad- 
hered since the President sent his message here have made 
reservations I do not know and the Senator from Wisconsin 
does not know. 

What we do know is that the President has not undertaken to 
lay before us an authenticated copy. What we do know is that 
the President merely wrote a letter to the Senate and inclosed 
a letter from the Secretary of State in which the Secretary of 
State undertook to set out what the Secretary of State under- 
stood to be cepies of certain instruments. The matter is not 
here for official action. But that will not make any difference 
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to the people who would drive us into this court without any | 


regard to anything except haste 

Mr. 
Monday. 
applied for the first time in the Senate, because I believe it has 
never yet been applied, although, if I recollect right, it was 
adopted sometime during the war. 
of fact the attention of the Senate has been directed to this 


I do know that as a matter | 


question, and it really has been under consideration only since | 


the 17th day of December, 1925. “1 do know that for prac- 
tically two weeks of that time the Senate was adjourned. I do 
know that practically one week was taken up with the contest 
over the seating of a Senator from North Dakota. I do know 
that there are a number of Senators who have not finished their 
arguments in the matter, 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 
Mr. LENROOT. I do not think the Senator was here, so 


he probably does not know that the debate was opened on the 
17th of December, and the full day was occupied. On the 18th 
the full day was occupied. The proponents had made their 
opening case. 
sition and we adjourned over until the following Monday. On 
Monday the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLsn] discussed the 
question. On Tuesday no one among the opposition was ready 
to speak, and we were in session 1 hour and 10 minutes en that 
day, and 20 minutes of that time was occupied in secret ex- 
ecutive session. 


Mr. REED of Missourl. Yes; the terrible and unprecedented 


On the 19th no one was ready to speak in oppo- | 


thing happened that with an important question pending, where | 


men wanted to prepare something worth hearing, they were 
not ready at the tap of the bell to proceed. That happens in 
connection with every bill of importance. In the early days 
of the session it always happens that-we find ourselves unable 
to proceed, and under ordinary circumstances, where ordinary 
rules of decency are observed, there is no question made when 
a Senator in good faith asks that the matter may go over until 
the next day but that it goes over. It is only when a measure 
is so sponsored and when there is a fear of delay so prominent 
that we find any question raised about an important bill in 
the early days of the session going over to enable a Senator to 
be ready. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
souri yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not true that the 17th of December 
had been fixed as the date to begin the consideration of the 
resolution for about seven months? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, what is the use of asking that? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Missouri is talking about 
Senators having an opportunity to prepare for debate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator asks, Is that not true? 
Everybody knows, of course, that it is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. And Senators have had 
which to prepare their speeches. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; they have had seven months 
in which to prepare their speeches, but no Senator in opposition 
to this resolution need have been expected to say a word until 
some Senator had said something for it, and there was some- 
thing to reply to. It is true that not once but many times 
we have passed measures over from a preceding session fixing 
a day when they would be taken up for consideration ; and it is 
also true that all of the courtesies and all of the decencies 
have been maintained right along except in this case. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri if it is the rule of procedure in the trial 
of lawsuits to wait to prepare until the other side has made 
its presentation of the case? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will say to the Senator from 
Montana that I have practiced law for 88 years and I never 
in my life took a default until I notified the attorney upon the 
other side and had found that he intended not to appear 
at all. F 

Mr. WALSH. That was not my question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will answer the Senator's ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Missouri had stated to the 
Senate that a Senator ought not to be called upon to prepare 
his speech until the proponents of the measure had been 
heard upon the matter, and I inquired of him whether in 
the practice of his profession it had been his custom to delay 
his preparation for a lawsuit until the case had opened on 
the other side of the question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no. If the Senator from Mon- 
tana and I ever get on opposite sides of the table we shall 
both be ready just as nearly as we can get ready. 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 


seven months in | 
| sult of the eloquent speech which the senior Senator from 
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Mr. WALSH. Yes. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. But if in such a case the Senator 


President, 1 do not know what is going to happen here | from Montana arose and said to me that a witness was ab- 
I do not know whether the gag rule is going to be | 


sent, or if the Senator stated to me that he needed a few hours’ 
time in which to look up authorities, I would give it to him 
as I have done in such cases universally. 

However, what we do in lawsuits is quite a different thing 
from our course of procedure here. I have been here some 
years; not yet long enough to undertake to deliver any lec. 
tures from the standpoint of being a venerable man; I micht 
be a thousand years old and yet I would not be venerable: 
but I say this is the first time that I have ever heard it 
claimed that a reasonable time for Senators to prepare 
should not be granted and granted willingly and without a 
word, and this is the first time I have heard it claimed that 
because a measure went over-—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just a moment—that because g 
measure went over during the summer every Senator had to 
be ready instantly to debate it as soon as it was laid before 
the body for consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The Senator from Missouri will not dispute 
the proposition that seven months furnishes sufficient time in 
which to prepare. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It would have been sufficient time 
to prepare if we had been able to devote our undivided atten- 
tion to the subject; but some of us were busy with other 
things. Most men have something else to do. I did not have 
an hour’s vacation during the summer. The Senator from 
Montana had time to go over to Europe. I envied him his 
trip. I wish I could have been along. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HARRELD. I wish to call attention to the fact that 
every day Senators are deciding to vote against our entrance 
into this court. Should not those Senators have time to pre- 
pare to give their reasons for opposing the court? If they 
listen and wait to hear the evidence and the arguments on the 
other side, should they not be given opportunity to be heard? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I should like to have the Senator from 
Oklahoma name one Senator who has changed his position. 

Mr. HARRLED. The junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Pine] has done so, if the Senator from Alabama wishes to 
know. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The junior Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HARRELD. I so understand. ' 

Mr. HEFLIN. He must have changed his position as a re- 





Oklahoma delivered a few days ago. 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not know why he has done so; but he 
has announced that he is not going to support the resolution 
providing for our entrance into the court, and I presume he 
will wish to be heard on the subject, though I do not know. 
I was just citing his case as an illustration. 

I know of other Senators here who are talking of changing 
their position on the resolution. They themselves have told 
me so. 

Mr, HEFLIN. I should like to say to the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma that I have never considered that the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma was for the court. I should like to 
have the Senator from Oklahoma give me the name of one other 
Senator who proposes to change his position. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Alabama that there has been an important change, and that 
is in the Swanson resolution of ratification. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Which makes the proposal all right now, 
does it not? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then the Senator has learned some- 
thing from this debate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. But the Senator suggests something that I 
have helped to bring about. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Certainly; and if we manage to 
change the mind of the Senator from Alabama, then the hour of 
miracles has come. We might perform a little more, and see 
if some more legerdemain can not be accomplished. 

My God, Mr. President, if we change the mind of the Senator 
from Alabama in this debate then there is hope. “The vilest 
sinner may return” up to the last moment, so it is said. 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will submit to the Senator either 
quoting the Scripture or telling us about a crap game, but I 
first want to know which he is going to tell us about, because 
he does both with equal facility. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And they always have a very telling effect, 





too. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, and they are always very 
amusing. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what I wanted to say to the | 


Senator is this: I have advocated throughout this debate a 


reservation to provide that the court shall not consider and | 


pass judgment upon any case in which the United States is 
interested unless this Government shall consent for it to do so; 
and I have contended that we ought to have a reservation 
under which this Government, if it desires to do so, may 
withdraw from the court. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But the Senator has been for en- 
trance into the court with the original reservations: now he 
is for entrance into the court with additional reservations, and 
if we keep on discussing this question it is possible that even 
he may be converted. He was away off on the back benches; 
we have not got him up to the mourners’ seat as yet; he is 
just about halfway down the aisle; but he is admitting that 
there is something wrong with what was proposed to be done 


by His Eminence the President of the United States; he is | 


admitting there is something wrong with the Swanson reser- 
vation, and even Brother Swanson admits the necessity of 
some change. 

That reminds me of the old League of Nations contest that 
started here with a document that was handed to us, and we 
were told it was to be taken without the dotting of an “i” 
or the crossing of a “t.” The majority of this body were for 
taking it in just that way, in my opinion—and I was here 
and had something to do with the debate. After a while a 
large number of the Senators in this body became convinced 
that there ought to be one reservation; then two reservations; 
then we became divided into two camps, the radical or ex- 
treme reservationists and the mild reservationists; we had 
every sort of degree. 
before we got through that every Member of the Senate had 
voted for some reservation. If there was any exception to the 
rule, I do not know who the Senator was. 

Now we are discussing a question as to which important 
points have been raised; others will be raised; and yet the 


majority propose to adopt a cloture resolution in the Senate so 
that when the clock reaches the hour of 1 on Monday next, 


if they are successful in the effort to secure the adoption of 
the resolution, no Senator can even stand on his feet and 
offer an amendment to the pending proposition unless that 
amendment has been thought out in advance and has been 
filed; and if he finds under a strict construction that his 
amendment is defective, if he gets into the frame of mind that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has been in with 
reference to his own reservation, and wants to change or 
modify it because of facts disclosed in the debate or which 
occur to him, he can not make such change or amendment. 
We will be bound here hard and fast to pass upon this ques- 
tion solely on the amendments that may be filed in advance. 
We may adopt one amendment; we may find it necessary 


because of the adoption of that one to adopt another; there | 


will be none that fit exactly; we may want to change the 
language; but we are tying our hands when we are about 
to enter into a contract to submit great issues and important 
matters to a court sitting on the other side of the sea. 

Mr. WALSH. 
that by agreeing to a day when we shall vote. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have not objected, sir. 
Senator heard me object? 

Mr. WALSH. The friends of the Senator have objected. 

Mr. REND of Missouri. Mr. President, that is an insinua- 


tion not quite worthy of the Senator from Montana. The Sen- | 


ator who objected, I hope, is a friend of mine. I met him for 
the first time when he came to the Senate. I suppose he is 
equally the friend of the Senator from Montana. I should like 
to describe each of the Senators as an intimate acquaintance, 
but I profess no intimate acquaintance with the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

I have shown the situation that we are in. What I am 
asking for is that this debate shall be allowed to proceed until 
Senators can have full time for consideration. 
that is of importance can be taken up; there is no hurry about 
this matter. If after the tax bill shall have been passed, the 


pending resolution still being subject to call, there develops a | 


real filibuster; if it appears that Senators are not talking in 
good faith, then if cloture be applied, although I do net believe 


I checked the vote here, and I think | 


Mr. President, the Senator could avoid all | 


Has the | 


Other business | 
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| in it at all—I do not believe it is the right principle ever to 
apply in the Senate—I shall feel entirely different about it. 
If it is desired to secure consent to vote at a reasonable time 
in the future, allowing reasonable opportunity for debate, I 
shall not object, and I have not objected. But what is being 
done here is to say that those of us who have not finished the 
discussion of this case and who think they have something to 
say on it shall not have the opportunity. Other Senators may 
not think that what we are saying has any weight, but we 
have the right to submit our views to the Senate and to the 
country. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just a moment. I would hate to 
have my right to speak here determined by the opinion of some 
of my brother Senators as to whether I was saying the right 
thing, and I think they would not want to submit their views 
to that test and let me apply it. I now yield to my friend from 


Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the other afternoon I sug- 
gested that if we could not get unanimous consent to fix a 
day for voting upon this question, we might as well apply 
the cloture rule which we have. When we are through with 


the debate I feel that we ought to vote. I talked to some of 
my friends here on the subject, and they said, * The opposi 
| tion is going to have a conference to-night to see if they can 


not agree.” I understand that they did have such a con- 
| ference, but no suggestion as to what they agreed on was 
| ever reported. I want to ask the Senator from Missouri if 


they did have a conference and if they did determine to make 
a proposition by which we could end debate, or whether they 
declined to do it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No, sir; neither statement would 
be correct. The conference was, as most conferences are, 
private; but I think my colleagues will exonerate me from 
blame for disclosing what took place. We discussed the 
question of how long it would take to debate this matter, of 
the different Senators who wanted to speak upon it, of the 
desirability of having a reasonable time in which to debate 
the resolution, and it was finally left with the Senator from 


Idaho [Mr. Boran] to talk with the representatives of the 
| other side and see if an agreement could be reached. That 
is all that took place, and it is all that reasonably could 


take place. 


Mr. HEFLIN. But was any date suggested? 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Different dates were talked of. 
Nobody undertook to suggest a particular date, because that 
| was a matter to be left to negotiation Nothing was done 
| looking toward barring a vote on this matter. 
| Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator were to indicate what 


day he thought would give everybody a fair chance and ask 
unanimous consent that a vote be had on that date, perhaps 
an agreement might be reached. What date would the Sena- 
tor suggest; and would he be willing to prefer a request for 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. REEL of Missouri. I am not willing to suggest a date 
in my position in this debate on my responsibility, because the 
contest has been in charge of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
| BoraH] from the first. I am only a high private in the rear 
| ranks, appealing, however, for the rights that ordinarily go to 
| a private on this side of the Chamber. 





Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, 1 will ask my colleague if 
he does not recall that it was considefed that the tax bill 
should be gotten out of the way by the 15th of February, and 
that the desire to get it out of the way by that time moved us 
| to say that if we could take up this measure five days after 
that it would be satisfactory? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. There was general talk of that 
kind, and it was turned over to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] for negotiation. 
Mr. President, I say to my colleagues that I have not finished 
the discussion of this question in what I consider a legitimate 
Almost 
| all of you have some views in which I do not concur; but that 
| does not mean that you are right, and it does not necessarily 
| mean that I am wrong. I want to present my views on this 
| question. I could not do it between now and the time when it 
is proposed to apply cloture. I could do it, of course, if I stood 
| here all of these bours and risked my health, and perhaps my 
| life; but I am not going to do that. I was here as soon as I 
' 


| argument. It may not appeal to a single Senator here. 


could get my materials together and make my studies and be 
prepared to go ahead. 

I say—and I am talking now because this is the only time we 
have had to talk about this matter of cloture—-that I believe in 
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the entire history of the Senate cloture never has been applied. 
We started once or twice to apply it here—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, we applied it on the League of Nations. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I think we agreed there in the 
end, 

Mr. ASHURST. I beg the Senator’s pardon 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it was applied on the League of 
Nations. 

Mr. ASHURST. The cloture was applied. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It may have been. I thought we 
had simply talked of it. My recollection gets indistinct about 


matters and I am glad to be set right. 

Mr. ASHURST. I knew the Senator would not object. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I thought we had talked about it, 
but finally had agreed on a time to vote. Very well; it was 
applied on the League of Nations. 

Mr. McKELLAR, May I say to the Senator that I would 
very much prefer to have the Senate agree upon a day to 
vote; and if the Senator from Missouri—even though he is, 
as he claims, but a high private in the rear rank in his organi- 
zation—were to prefer a request fixing, say, somewhere be- 
tween the 10th and the 
believe that he could get unanimous consent. 
no doubt about it in my own mind. 

I have not conferred with any Senator. 
they think about it, but I believe that any reasonable time 
that the Senator from Missouri might suggest at which we 
could come to a vote by unanimous consent would be agreed 
to by the Members of this body rather than to apply cloture. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I have stated my 
position about that. I am not authorized to make any state- 
ment that will bind anybody. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Missouri a question? The Senator said a moment ago 
that the Senator from Idaho was the general in command. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. He has been the leading Senator. 
I would not say that he is the general in command. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 


In fact, I have 


I do not know how 


isth of February, I am inelined to | 
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the language of the Senator. The Senator said he was a 
private in the rear rank, and that the other Senator was 
of higher rank. The Senator from Idaho suggested the 10th | 
day of February. Is the Senator from Missouri willing to 


follow his general in command? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; 
mentioned is too early. 
Mr. CARAWAY,. The 10th of February is satisfactory to 
the Senator? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I say I think it is too early, but I 
am willing to agree on a day. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the 
Senator from Idaho was in charge. 


although I think 


the date 
he 


Senator stated that the 
The Senator from Idaho 


| 
| 


said that would be satisfactory to him, and now I want to 
know if the Senator from Missouri is willing to follow his 
leader. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know what the Senator | 
from Idaho said. 1 was not here at that time, but, of course, 
what the Senator from Arkansas says about it is correct. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, how about the 15th of Feb- 
ruary? 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I say you are asking me to agree to 
something where I am simply one of many. I am perfectly 
willing to confer with my associates; I am perfectly willing to 
talk over the matter with the Senator from Idaho and all the 
rest of the Senators who feel as I do against this court; but 
each of us has his Indlvidual rights, which I, of course, can not 
waive. All I can do is to use my influence, and my influence 
generally has just the opposite effect to what I want it to have. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, we may disagree with or 
dissent from the able and eloquent Senator from Missouri; I 
presume everyone here admires him, one not more than the 
other; but whatever date that is reasonable he asks, or what- 
ever other request he makes, will be granted. He need not 
through modesty disclaim his leadership here on this subject. 
No one in favor of the court would object to a date he proposed 
and no one opposed to the court would agree to a date to which 
he objected. Let the Senator lay aside his modesty. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. I wish I felt that I had that much 
influence. It would be a great solace to my soul to have all 
my colleagues agree with me for once. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. I think we will all agree with the Senator 
from Missouri if he will fix a reasonable day. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sourl yield to me? 


| BLEASE] would reconsider his objection. 


| would be really more advantageous for debate. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the proposition offered by the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] yesterday 
afternoon was a fair proposition. Let us see what it was, _ 

That the general debate should continue as long as any 
Senator wanted to speak; that this matter should be kept be- 
fore the Senate for discussion to the exclusion of any other 
matter; that on the 10th of February unlimited debate should 
end, and we should then proceed under the 30-minute rule. 
applied to every amendment or reservation offered to the reso 
lution of ratification. It does seem to me, in all fairness and 
justice, that if there is any disposition to reach a conclusion 
of this matter, that is an equitable arrangement. 

I understood that the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
I fully expected to 
come in here this morning and find everything settled, so that 
we could proceed under that agreement. Then we would have 
full discussion, discussion of every reservation, and the matter 
would be settled amicably to the satisfaction of every Senator. 

I should like to know what is the objection to that arrange- 
ment? So far as letting other business crowd out this matter 
is concerned, the understanding is that it shall be before the 
Senate for general debate if any Senator wants to discuss it, 


| from now until the 10th of February; and it was the under- 
| standing of all of us that that would be done. 


I presume, in 
all frankness and candor, that no man in the Senate who 
wants to present his views in connection with the World 
Court will deny that that would be ample time. 

It may be said that interest might be lost in the debate. We 
ean not keep Senators here to listen. We can not do that; but 
Senators can give notice the day before they desire to speak— 
they can give notice two days or three days before—and it 
I know of 
Senators here whom people would like to hear in opposition to 
the resolution, and if they would give notice that they were 
going to speak on a certain day I am satisfied that Senators 
would be here. This would give an opportunity to have debate 


| conducted in that way; and when that notice was given, under 
I was trying as nearly as I could to adopt | 


the unanimous-consent agreement that was sought, the Senator 


| would be entitled to the floor. 


When the time comes for 30-minute debate, any Senator will 
have 30 minutes to discuss every amendment, every reservation. 
There is no limit on that. Senators can discuss the amend- 
ments and reservations until they are content; but it does 
seem to me, in fairness and justice, that this matter ought to 
be brought to a conclusion. 

Last spring we intended not to adjourn the special session 
of the Senate if this special order had not been made. A reso- 
lution was pending here to make it a special order im.w.ediately 
and to discharge the committee from its consideration. That 
resolution was introduced by the senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Harris]. We all got together and had an understand- 


ing that we would ask for a unanimous-consent agreement, 
which could not be obtained. Then it was understood, as far 
| as I was concerned—it was so understood by me; I can not 
say that any specific promise was made—that the matter would 
| be made a special order on the 17th of December; and when 


it is made a special order, if you are going to keep faith and 
carry out the understanding, it means that it is going to be 
disposed of after reasonable debate. I think we ought to keep 
that understanding, and I think that after reasonable and fair 
debate this matter ought to be disposed of. 

Every Senator but three voted for that proposal. I am just 
talking about the two sides of this question. All Senators bul 
three yoted for that proposal with that understanding. Now, 
we come here and say, “Name a day. You can haye full de- 
bate. Name a day when you will vote.” You say you do not 
wart to name a day to vote, because there are amendments, 
and reservations might be offered from time to time, and that 
would interfere with you. We say, “Then close general de- 
bate. You can speak two days, three days, four days, any 
time you please. Make your announcement that you are goiig 
to speak to-morrow at 4 o'clock or 2 o’clock. Suit yourself, 
and have general debate until the 10th of February, and then 
you will not have any trouble and misunderstanding in con- 
nection with reservations and amendments that are offered. 
Nobody will be surprised. Everybody will have an opportunity 
to offer all the proposals they want and to debate every one 
of them for 30 minutes.” 

It does seem to me that that is a fair proposition. 
the Senator from Missouri think so? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In a general way I think it is. I 
do not agree to the day. I think I can convince Senators that 
that is not a fair proposition. 


Does not 
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Mr. President, may I ask the 
? Does the Senator desire to 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Senator from Missouri a question 
suggest a day? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have already answered that ques- 
tion before the Senator from Arkansas came in. I said that 
I had no authority to suggest a day; that I was willing to 
confer with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and other 
Senators who are just as important in the matter as I am. 
They are all Senators. I can speak for nobody but myself; 
but I say that in my judgment the day suggested is too early a 
day, and I will tell you why. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is 17 days off. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; but we have had an {fllustra- 
tion to-day, and a very mild sort of illustration, of how time 
ean be taken in a perfectly proper manner which shuts out the 
consideration of a question. If this matter were pending under 
a unanimous-consent agreement, any Member could rise and 
talk. as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]—who deliv- 
ered a very interesting speech to-day—talked, upon a question 
in which he was interested. The tax bill will be up and prob- 
ably will engross the attention of the Senate. I am not averse 
to fixing a day when we will begin to take up this matter for 
final action, with right of amendment and right to discuss the 
amendments under reasonable limitations; but I do not think 
the 10th day of February would do. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
the 10th day of February was fixed because the Senator who 
had charge of this matter, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
BorAH], suggested that day himself. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It has been objected to, and you can 
not expect people to waive their objections just out of hand. I 
am trying to say now that if the proponents of this measure 
ean get a day fixed, it does not seem to me it makes very much 
difference to them whether it is the 10th of February or the Ist 
of March. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The 10th of February will be on Wednes- 
day. How would the 17th suit the Senator? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will permit me, I happen to know that a number of Senators 
can not be here at that time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. On the 17th? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. On the 17th. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let us say the Ist of March. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have looked into this matter 
very carefully, and my reason for suggesting the 10th of 
February was to meet the suggestion originally made by the 
Senator from Idaho. The expanded limitation on debate 
which was incorporated in my request of yesterday would 
work inconvenience to some Senators. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How would the ist of March be? 
The ist may be Sunday; I have not a calendar before me. On 
what day will the Ist of March fall? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Ist of March will be on Monday. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will say this, that if the Senate 
fixes approximately that time, as far as I am concerned, I 
shall not feel that there has been any hardship placed on me. 
I shall feel—and I am speaking only for myself—that we have 
had a chance. to debate this proposition, and I shall feel that, 
having had a chance to debate a proposition fully and fairly, 
and let the country have some chance to know what is going 
on, the Senate is entitled to its vote. We have stayed out of 
the World Court a good many years—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I interrupt the Senator 
in that connection? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What does the Senator say to 
entering Into an arrangement that would contemplate a final 
vote on the 25th day of February? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think that is too early. The 
Senator says a final vote. We have made such agreements 
many times, and we know the danger of an agreement for a 
final yote at a certain hour. I have seen important amend- 
ments thrown out on account of such an agreement. But if 
the date is put over to about the ist of March, I think I can 
probably persuade some of the Senators in opposition—more 
than one has been objecting—to accede to that. I will try to 
do it. I am not taking this matter out of the hands of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran}. I have said that when he 
was not here. 

Mr. BORAH. Go ahead. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, it would do no 
zood for the Senator to persuade some of the Senators and 
not persuade all of them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have enough confidence—— 
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Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if Senators want unanimous 
consent they had better stop just for a moment to find out 
how some of us feel about the matter. I for one am not going 


to give my assent to any such postponement. Yesterday an 
agreement on February 10 was entirely satisfactory to the 
Senator from Idaho, who considered the matter, and who 


stated it was satisfactory to him. 
tory to the Senator from Missouri. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. No- 
Mr. BRUCE. As I understand it, the only thing in the 
world that brought about the miscarriage on yesterday with 
reference 


It was entirely satisfac. 


to that agreement was the objection made by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Briease]. That was the 
only thing. 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President-——— 
Mr. BRUCE. I do not see why the Senator from South 


Carolina should have any monopoly in objecting. 


Mr. BORAH. I think that is true. That is one monopoly 
that can not exist in the Senate. But I ought to say, in justice 
to the Senator from South Carolina, that there were other 


opponents of the court who were not ready at that time to 
fix a date, although he made the only objection, because it 
was necessary to make only one objection I doubt very 
much if just at this juncture, in view of the situation and 
the change in the situation by reason of the procedure for 
cloture, we could agree on a day certain. It might be that 
we could agree after a little time for consideration. But I 
am quite sure that no one of us is authorized now to make 
any such agreement, because we supposed everything was off 
after the procedure last evening. 

Mr. SWANSON. We adjourned with the understanding 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We were advised that a con- 
ference would be held last evening. The Senator from South 
Carolina announced that he would not withdraw his objection 
last evening, but that he might do so to-day after he had had 
an opportunity to confer with some of the Senators with whom 
he had been in conference, 

Mr. BORAH. As I said, I have not had any conversation 
with the Senator from South Carolina to-day. I do not know 
whether he was inclined to withdraw his objection or not, 
but I am sure we can not agree at this particular time. How 
long are we to stay in session this evening? 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to inquire what the Senator 
from New Jersey desires to do? Does the Senator from New 
| Jersey desire to go on to-night? 

Mr. BDWARDS. I do. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I regret that we have been 


after having the understanding last night that they would 
get together, and tell us to-day what they were willing to do. 
Now, the two leaders of the opposition, the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran}, 
having no proposition to submit and declining to suggest any 
date, it seems to me that the duty of nearly three-fourths of 
the Senate is very plain and clear. 

The idea of these Senators failing to agree on the 10th of 
February, with 17 more days In which to debate this question! 
Strange, indeed. There are not enough Senators in the oppo- 
sition to the World Court resolution to keep debate going here 
| for six days, if they will really discuss the question before the 

Senate. We do not want to shut off debate. I think every 

point the opponents can possibly make against this proposi- 
tion has been made, and made ably, by the Senator from 

Missouri, the Senator from Idaho, and some of the others who 

have spoken on the question. 

The Senator from Missouri talks about cloture not having 
been applied in a long time. It was applied in the matter 
of the League of Nations debate, and was about to be apolied 
when the Isle of Pines treaty was before us. The Senator 
from New York [Mr. Coretanp] withdrew his opposition to 
fixing a date and permitted us to agree on a time for a vote 

The cloture rule, which provides that after long, general 
debate has been had on a measure and two-thirds of the Senate 
desire to vote they may do so, has been threatened many 
times, because two-thirds of the Senators felt that the matte: 
before the Senate had been thoroughly discussed, and that they 
ought to vote; and in nearly every instance the opposition 
would agree on a day when a vote could be had. We do not 
find that situation now. A petition for cloture has been 
signed, not by 16 Senators, but by about 50. More than two- 
thirds of the Senators present have already signed it. Why 
should we hold up debate for two or three or four weeks in 
the face of a situation which shows that more than two-thirds 
of the Senators are already for the World Court? 


unable to get Senators to enter into some sort of an agreement, 





PHOS 


It takes only two-thirds of the Senators present to adopt | 
the World Court resolution, and more than two-thirds of those | 
present have signed the request that a vote be had on the | 
question of closing general or unlimited debate. 

We ought to apply common sense to our practice and pro- 
cedure in Uhis body. We have the tax bill here awaiting our 
consideration. The people have a right to demand that early | 
action be had upon it. It ought to be passed in some form, | 
and we ought to have time to consider it. But. being Ac- | 
quainted, as I am, with the situation here, I am not willing | 
to consent to give that bill precedence over the World Court | 
resolution. We might just as well fight that proposition out 
n as at any other time. We ought to hold the court resolu- 
tion before this body until we dispose of it. We should not | 
permit the tax bill to be brought up, to be battered about and | 
kicked around in order to postpone consideration of the World 


Court and maybe prevent the passage of the tax bill until after | 
the 15th of March. I want the country to know that we have 
gone along with these gentlemen for more than a week and 
tried to get an agreement as to when we could vote. We have 
not tried to eut off debate. They havé had all the time they | 
have needed thus far, it seems to me, but we are holding out 
the olive branch to them and offering them 17 days more, but | 
they can not or will not agree on that. They suggest the Ist 
March, and if that were agreed to, they would debate the 
tax bill God only knows how long és 

Mr. President, it seem to me the time for action has come, if 
Senators can not agree. The World Court resolution has been 
peuding for three years, and who can say that three years is 
not long enough in which to thoroughly discuss it? 

How, then, can Senators contend that we are attempting to 
cut off debate and deny them the right to be fully heard on this 
question? That charge can not be sustained. The facts that 
here in regard to this World Court matter justify the 
three-fourths of the Senators who fayor the World Court in 
demanding a vote in the next five days. 

Mr. REED of Missourt. Mr. President, may I say this, and 
I will be very brief, if the Senator from New Jersey will 
pardon me 

Mr. EDWARDS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The question of the long pendency 
of this measure has been discussed, but the resolution was not 
before the Senate, it was in committee, not here at all, not on 
the floor at all, and nobody giving it serious consideration. 

Addressing myself now to the Senator from Alabama, the | 
point is not that of holding up a matter at all; the point is that 
since we came to the consideration of this matter there has 
been very consistent work and very consistent adherence to the 
topic under discussion. I never have seen a time when the 
debate was more closely confined to the subject. But one or | 
two speeches have been made utterly irrelevant to this question, 
and the Senator from Alabama has made one or two of them 
himself. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not catch that remark. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I said that during the time we have | 
had this question before us, since the 17th of December, there 
have been some discussions frrelevant to this matter, very inter- 
esting discussions, very illuminating, but not on this question, 
and the Senator from Alabama has done his share of that kind 
of talking. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was doing that to relleve the Senate and 
the people assembled here from the monotony of the other | 


exist 


debate. [Laughter.] 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, that is a good deal | 


like—I will not say what. [Laughter.] If the Senator is | 
offering himself as an oratorical soporific, he has a strange con- | 
ception of his effect upon his audience. But I am making the | 
point seriously; the Senator from Alabama and myself can 
never talk without joking, and nobody listens to him with | 
greater pleasure than myself, particularly when he quotes | 
Scripture. [Laughter.] But he has taken a full measure of 
the time since the 17th of December discussing matters that 
had nothing to do with this case, and he had the right to do it, | 
and I do not criticize him. 

This morning, with the imminence of cloture upon us, the | 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr, Norris] rose and made a speech, 
which ought to have been made, but it was not on this ques- | 
tion, and it took just that much time. 

If we should agree to vote 17 days from now, the tax bill | 
will, of course, come before the Senate; it will attract the | 
attention of the Senate, the minds of Senators will be taken 
from this important question, and in the meantime, when this 
question is called up, nobody can keep any Senator from 
talking on any subject he wants to talk about, the tax bill or 
anything else. If we call this particular question up, any } 
Seuator can get the floor and hold it to the point of his own ' 
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physical exhaustion, talking about the tax bill, talking about 
farm legislation, or talking about any other subject he iy 
interested in. 

Senators want to vote. If they can be assured of a vote by 
the Ist day of March—that is, that they shail begin then with 
the limitation of debate—it is only a reasonable extension, 
and it gets us past the 17th, when, the Senator from Arkansas 
has said, some Senators can not be present. 

Without being able to speak for anyone, I think if that were the 
general consensus of opinion it would be acceptable. However, 
I speak for nobody but myself. It probably might be accepted. 
I know I would try to have it accepted. That would assure 
us of a vote at this session of Congress and we can then go on 
with our other business. So far as I am concerned, I should 
then feel we had had a full chance to debate the question, 
and if we are defeated we will have to accept the results, 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I am not going to bore this 
body with an exhaustive restatement or rehash of the parrot- 
perfect arguments already advanced in the interest of or detri- 
ment to our joining an international court of justice. 

We have already glutted the Recorp with little that is rele- 
vant to the true issue and much that is foreign to intelligent 
and instructive World Court debate. We have been surfeited 


| with wild conjecture and alarming prognostications which can 
| not be justified or substantiated so long as words are made to 


substitute for deeds. 
cons. 
The editorial resources of the civilized world have flooded 


We have pondered well the pros and 


| our offices and homes with volumes of fact and no little fancy 
| proving or disproving alleged advantages of a closer inter- 


national cooperation on the part of America. 

Great men and small, in and out of Congress, have ranged 
from inconclusive generalities to futile and wordy detail in 
their efforts to either clarify or befog the issue, depending 
upon their nationality or bias of opinion. 

Women's clubs and men’s clubs, the farmer and the lawyer, 


| the doctor, the Jew and gentile, teacher and pupil, master and 


servant, the native born and the foreigner have submitted 
oral or written briefs on the why and the wherefore of the 
World Court. 

Nearly 30 years have elapsed since the first Hague confer- 
ence of international comity and equity was first conceived 
and nurtured by the genius and unselfish magnanimity of 
American statesmanship. 

Nearly six years have passed since the International Court 
of Justice came into being in 1920—a living fact, a breathing 
reality. 

More than five years have gone since bloody bedlam, with 
the world as its stage, battered its maniacal way through the 
peaceful life of the earth's citizenry, leaving millions of voices 
crying: “ Peace; peace. Let us have peace.” 

More than four years have passed since the Permanent Court 
of Justice first held the country-wide interest, thought, and 
active will of the 48 States of this Union, during which time 
State legislatures and the National Houses of Congress praised 
and denounced any and all devices looking to what the Amer- 
ican people are pleased to denominate foreign entanglements. 

Nearly a year has passed since the Senate of these United 
States by a yote of 76 to 8 made the World Court a special 
order of business on December 17 last. 

And now, Mr. President, I join with our minority leader, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ronrnson] in charging those 
Senators who yoted to make the World Court a special order 
of business, with bad faith if they hinder or obstruct in any 
way the recording of an early and decisive vote on the Swan- 
son resolution. 

I venture the assertion, though I have no ready means of 
proving my point, that there is not an argument yet conceived 
by the human brain, for or against the World Court, that has 
not been presented in all its -arying phases before this Sena- 
torial body. 

There has been ample time for earnest study. Our minds 
should be made up. We may not be convinced, but we should 
have the courage and honesty to vote our intentions—our 
opinions, We must have a serious thought concerning the ad- 
visability or inadvisability of American entry into world 
affairs. If we have not, this Chamber should harbor saner 
and more fertile intellects, 

The American public, aye, the civilized world, is demanding 
“yes” or “no” from each and every one of us. We can not— 
we should not—shirk our duty. Let us determine here and 
now, once and for all, to go into the court or stay out of the 
court. Do not let us wait for the night, ring the doorbell of 
the court's back door, halloo “Boo, I’m not afraid of you, 
and then sneak off into the darkness frightened, yet unafraid, 
and eager to be frightened again. 
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I do not know whether we are doing the right thing if we, 
by a majority vote, pledge America’s active cooperation in the 
International Court of Justice. Mr, Coolidge does not know. 
The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] does not know. The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] does not know. None of 
know. And this, Mr. President, is no reflection upon our 
intelligence. I do not know whether, as my young friend, the 
Senator from Wisconsin |Mr. La Foietre], charged yesterday, 
the World Court is responsible for prostitution and sexual 
intemperance in Syria because of the mandate exercised over 
that nationality by France, yet my better sense tells me that 
the charge is sheerest nonsense. 

I ean not believe that because a nation is not America, its 
every intention toward my Government is one of poisonous and 
ruinous intent. 
friendly cooperation with a government, whether that govern- 
ment be French, Italian, English, Irish, German, or what not, 
is going to bring rack and ruin 
spiritual, or political life. 

No: my friends, I can not believe, yet I do not know. 
am willing to give the World Court a chance. Let us find out 
of what stuff it is made. Let us go in or stay out. Let us do 
something besides obstruct important legislation which must, 
perforce, suffer if we do not act and act now. 

My constituents are flooding my office with letters and tele- 
erams urging not so much that I vote “ yea” or “nay” on the 
World Court proposition, as that I vote some way. 

Mr. President, with the proper reservations, | am prepared 
to vote on the Swanson resolution to-day, not to-morrow, or 


us 


But I 


I can not believe that active association and | 


into my social, economic, | 
| Spect to the memory of the deceased Representative. 





Monday, or February 10, but to-day; and I am of the opinion | 


that every other Senator in this Chamber is likewise prepared. 

To extend this debate further means a befogging of the real 
issue rather than a clarification. If we have not learned to 
have enough faith in our judgments on this issue, six years 
after its presentation to us, God have mercy on our poor, 
functionless minds. 

Let me repeat, I do not know whether it is right for America 
to join the World Court. But I do know, at least I am rea- 
sonably sure, that we owe it to ourselves, we owe it to our 
country, we owe it to our neighbors across the sea to give it a 
trial. lf, after entering the court, we are not received on a 
parity with other members, let us withdraw. 

We have always had the manhood and hardihood to stand up 
for our rights in the past. Why should membership in a World 
Court weaken, in any way, our usual stability to resist the 
perpetration of wrong? 


This continuation of nonsensical bickerings and stupid reit- | 


eration of conjectural fact will lead us nowhere. Let us free 
ourselves from this argumentative maze of uncertainty and 
vote our conyictions like true Americans. 

We should go in or we should stay out. But let us not 
remain suspended in the air by a treacherous string whose 
threads are made of such shoddy stuff as indecision, want of 
settled purpose, indetermination, wavering of mind, vacillation, 
or hesitation. 

Let us vote on the World Court. 

And let us vote now. 

As in legislative session, 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN E. RAKER 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, its enrolling clerk, communicated to the Senate the intelli- 
gence of the death of Hon. Jonn BH. Raker, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of California, and transmitted the resolu- 
tions of the House thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask that the resolutions 
Just received from the House be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will be 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 101 


In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 23, 1926. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. Jonn E. Raker, a Representative from the State 
of California. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral, 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses 


in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, 
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Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased, 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this 
adjourn. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I submit the resolutions I 
send to the desk and ask for their immediate consideration, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 


the 


tlouse do now 


The resolutions (S. Res. 127) were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 
Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 


| announcement of the death of Hon. Jonn E. Raker, late a Representa- 


tive from the State of California 
Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 


of the deceased. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate now 
take a recess, under the unanimous-consent order, out of re- 


The motion was unanimously agreed to; and the Senate (at 
5 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) under the previous order, took 
a recess, as in open executive session, until Monday, January 
1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


25, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturpay, January 23, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer : 


Be not silent unto us, O God, for amid our joy and our sor- 
row we offer Thee our daily praise. Oh, speak to us out of the 
cloud, for the voice of weeping breaks through upon our music ; 
it is a painful jar. Again there is a silence in our roll call. 
A Member honored and esteemed will answer no more to his 
name. In our sorrow may we remember the One who built 
the skies and our heavenly Father, who has promised to make 
all things new. We thank Thee that we have an inheritance 


that is incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. Re- 
member the loved ones with the blessing of an untroubled 


heart. Impress us with the brevity and the uncertainty of life. 
As men, as citizens, and as servants of the public may we deal 
justly and love mercy. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Judiciary Committee and its subcommittees may sit during the 
sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
mous consent that the Judiciary 


SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE 


Missouri asks 
Committee or any 


unani- 
subcom- 


mittee thereof may sit during the sessions of the House. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is only in Washington? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 


right to object, for what purpose? 

Mr. DYER. We have some matters before the committee, 
including an impeachment investigation, and some public hear 
ings which we should like to hold and be permitted to sit dur- 
ing the sessions of the House. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. For the present, Mr. Speaker, 


I object. 
PERMISSION TO FILE MINORITY VIEWS 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have authority from the 


District Committee to file minority views on the bill H. R. 6556, 
which comes up Monday. I have not had time to finish those 
views, and I ask unanimous consent that I may have until 
midnight to-night to finish them. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that he may have until midnight to-night to file 
minority views on H. R, 6556, by direction of the District Com- 
mittee. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp certain extracts from the speeches of 
President Coolidge before the Budget Committee. They are of 
exceeding value and there are a half dozen of them. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks wnent- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
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extrac from certain speeches made by President Coolidge 
before the Budget Committee. Is there objection? 
Mr. BEERS. I object for the present, Mr. Speaker. 
PEKM ION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. RYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 


ceed for one minute in explanation of a unanimous-consent re- 


quest [ wish to present to the House 
The SPEAKER Che gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, on January 20 Mr. Noah W. 


Cooper and a committee were in Washington for the purpose 
of appearing before committees of the House and the Senate in 
support of their proposition for a Sabbath observance law in 
the District of Columbia. The chairman of the District Com- 
mittee of the House very kindly arranged, at their request, for 
a hearing before that committee, but owing to some confusion 
they were not present. They were subsequently heard during 
the day by the Senate committee on District affairs. 

I have always believed in Sabbath observance, but I am frank 
to the Tlouse that I do not subscribe in their entirety to 
all the views of Mr, Cooper and his committee set forth in the 
address which he left with me and which I hold in my hand. 
Lut it is addressed to the Members of Congress in support of 
their proposition, and I think they are entitled to have their 
views presented to each individual Member of Congress. At 
the request of Mr. Cooper and this committee, one of whom was 
from Virginia and the other from Arkansas, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert this address in the Recorp, and also the letter 
from the committee to me requesting that I do so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unant- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I gave notice a day or two ago that I was going to 
object to letters, speeches, and statements from outside sources 
which undertake to make the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a scrap- 
book for editorials and statements delivered elsewhere. ‘This is 
a matter that ought to go to the District Committee; it is a 
matter which should be considered by the District Committee, 
and I shall have to object. 

Mr. BYRNS. If the gentleman will withhold his objection 
for a moment, I have explained that they were prevented, not 
by the action of the committee, but by a mistake as to the date, 
from going before the District Committee, and they had to 
leave that day. 

Mr. BLACK of ‘Texas. I regret, but I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MAGEE of New York, by direction of the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 8264, Rept. No, 143) 
naking appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, 
which was read a first and second time, and, together with the 
accompanying report, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

FEDERAL SUBSIDIES AND TAXATION 


to siy 


Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker}. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request recently 
submitted by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend re- 
marks, | submit the following extracts from addresses of Presi- 


dent Coolidge: 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON FEDERAL 


of 


SUBSIDIES AND TAXATION 
Coolidge, 
1924] 

I take this occasion to state that I have given much thought to the 
question of Federal subsidies to State governnvents. The Federal ap- 
propriations for such subsidies cover a wide field. They afford ample 
precedent for unlimited expansion. I say to you, however, that the 
financial program of the Chief Executive does not contemplate expan- 
sion of these subsidies. My policy in this matter is not predicated 
alone on the drain which these subsidies make on the National Treas- 
ury. This of itself is sufficient to cause concern, But I am fearful 
that this broadening of the field of Government activities is detrimental 
both to the Federal and the State Governments. Efficiency of Federal 
operations is impaired as their scope is unduly enlarged. Efficiency of 
State governnients is impaired as they relinquish and turn over to the 
Federal Government responsibilities which are rightfally theirs. (Pp. 
2-3, address of the President of the United States at the sixth regu- 


{[lrom address President budget meeting, January 21, 


a, 


| 
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| impaired as their scope is unduly enlarged. 
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{From address of President Coolidge, budget meeting, June 30, 1924] 
which lays taxes on the people not required by 
urgent public necessity and sound public policy is not a protector of 
liberty, but an instrument of tyranny. It condemns the citizen to seryl- 
tude. One of the first signs of the breaking down of free government 
is a disregard by the taxing power of the right of the people to their 
own property. It makes little difference whether such a condition js 
brought about through the will of a dictator, through the power of a 


military force, or through the pressure of an organized minority. 
result is the same. 


A government 


The 
Unless the people can enjoy that reasonable security 
in the possession of their property which is guaranteeed by the Con- 
stitution against unreasonable taxation, freedom is at an end. * * * 
Against the recurring tendency in this direction there must be inter- 
posed the constant effort of an informed electorate and of patriotic 
public servants, * * * 

We must have no carelessness in our dealings with public prop 
erty or the expenditure of public money, Such a condition is charac- 
teristic either of an undeveloped people or of a decadent civilization. 
America is neither, It stands out strong and vigorous and mature. 
We must have an administration which is marked * * * by thc 
character and ability of maturity. * * * To maintain this con 
dition puts us constantly on trial. It requires us to demonstrate 
whether we are weaklings or whether we have strength of character. 
It is not too much to say that it is a measure of the power and in- 
tegrity of the civilization which we represent. I have a firm faith in 
your ability to maintain this position, and in the will of the American 
people to support you in that determination. In that faith in you and 
them I propose to persevere, I am for economy. After that I am 
for more economy. At this time and under present conditions that is 
my conception of serving all the people. (Pp. 2, 6, address of the 
President, seventh regular meeting of the business organizations of 


| the Government, June 30, 1924, issued by Budget Bureau.) 





{From message to Congress transmitting the Budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926. (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcORD, December 2, 
1924.) } 

For Federal aid to States the estimates provide In excess of $109.,- 
000,000. These subsidies are prescribed by law. I am _ convinced 
that the broadening of this field of activity is detrimental both to 
Federal and State Governments. Efficiency of Federal operations is 
Efficiency of State gov- 
ernments is impaired as they relinquish and turn over to the Federal 
Government responsibilities which are rightfully theirs. I am opposed 
to any expansion of these subsidies. My conviction is that they can 
be curtailed with benefit to both the Federal and State Governmenis. 
{From address of President Coolidge, Budget meeting? January 26, 

1925] 

We have proven that we can reduce the cost of government, and I 
propose that this cost shall be further reduced * * *, Sacrifices 
will be required. I want to see the sacrifices of those who are charged 
with the expenditure of the money of the Government somewhat com- 
mensurate with the sacrifices that have to be made in the home by the 
taxpayers who furnish the money for the Government. If you are in 
doubt as to the wisdom of such sacrifices, resolve the doubt in favor 
of economy * * *, 

We have superfluous employees. It is an unpleasant and difficult 
task to separate people from the Federal service. But it can be done. 
It will be done. I advise Federal administrators to plan to operate 
with a smaller personnel than is now employed (pp. 2-3). 





{From address of President Coolidge, Budget meeting, June 22, 1925] 

Unfortunately the Federal Government has strayed far aficld from 
its legitimate business. It has trespassed upon fields where there 
should be no trespass. If we could confine our Federal expenditures 
to the legitimate obligations and functions of the Federal Government 
a material reduction would be apparent. But far more important 
than this would be its effect upon the fabric of our constitutional form 
of government, which tends to be gradually weakened and undermined 
by this encroachment. The cure for this is not in our hands. It lies 
with the people. It will come when they realize the necessity of 
State assumption of State responsibility. It will come when they 
realize that the laws under which the Federal Government hands out 
contributions to the States is placing upon them a double burden of 
taxation. * * * Federal taxation in the first instance to raise the 
moneys which the Government donates to the States, and State taxa- 
tion in the second instance to meet the extravagance of State expendi- 
tures which are tempted by the Federal donations. * * * 

The Chief Executive may preach economy, but, unless the people in 
the service practice fit, the preaching is in vain. There are still reduc- 
I expect 


tions to be made. There are yet wastes to be eliminated. 
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you to prosecute a campaign of relentless economy to that end, not 
only in expenditures for 1926 but in the preparation of estimates fo: 
1927. I am convineed that this way lies the welfare of the people of 
this country. Fidelity to our oatbs of office admits of no other course. 
Wastrels, careless administrators of the Government's substance, are 
out of place in the Federal system. They will not be tolerated. 

If this policy means sacrifice, it Is sacrifice for the benefit of 115 
000,000 people Their interests are paramount Criticism by a few, 
who look askance at drastic paring down of spending, has little weight 
in the seale against the spontaneous commendation of the millions 
of people who have had brought to them with unmistakable clearness 
the result of such economy (pp. 4, 6). 


[From message to Congress transmitting the Budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927 (p. 7)] 

Federal aid to States is annually requiring more than $109,000,000. 
The estimates for this purpose for 1927 amount to something in excess 
of $110,000,000. The principal item is for rural post roads, for which 
an appropriation is requested of $80,000,000. The law authorizing 
Federal aid to States for the construction of rural post roads does not 
extend beyond the fiscal year 1927. The amount of $80,000,000 does 
not discharge our entire obligation under existing law. In addition 
to this amount the authorization for which moneys have not yet been 
appropriated amount to $116,700,000. Without further legislative 
action we, therefore, face an obligation of $116,700,000 over and above 
the amount carried in this estimate. 

The Federal Government has been generous in its participation in 
State road construction, having authorized appropriations amounting 
to $690,000,000. Federal contribution to State highway construction 
was probably necessary in the beginning. It has expedited and so co- 
ordinated construction that all expenditures would be reflected in a 
definite and approved connecting highway system. On the other hand, 
there is no question but that Federal contributions have materially 
added to State expenditures of State funds. I am speaking for what 
I consider the best interest of the people. While Federal taxes have 
been reduced, State and other governmental taxes have been steadily 
increasing. Federal aid to States has influenced this latter condition. 
We should keep in mind that the moneys which we have contributed 
to the States are taken from the people who in turn also pay the 
moneys required by the States to finance their own portion of the 
cost. The entire cost falls upon the people. It is true that the 
necessity and demand for good roads afe constantly increasing, but 
they should not be constructed faster than the taxpayers can afford 
to pay for them. The amount that taxpayers can afford to pay can 
best be determined by the citizens of each State. * * * But the 
National Government is committed to the policy of assisting in the 
building of good roads. * * * It is necessary to continue them for 
the present. 

I do, however, recommend for the consideration of Congress that 
future legislation restrict the Government's participation in State road 
construction to primary or interstate highways, leaving it to the States 
to finance their secondary or intercounty highways. This would oper- 
ate to diminish the amount of Federal contributions, 





[From annual message to Congress, December 8, 1925, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, December 8, 1925, p. 120] 


In our country the people are sovereign and independent, and must 
acecpt the resulting responsibilities. It is their duty to support them- 
selves and support the Government. That is the business of the 
Nation, whatever the charity of the Nation may require. The functions 
which the Congress are to discharge are not those of local government 
but of National Government. The greatest solicitude should be exer- 
cised to prevent any encroachment upon the rights of the States or 
their various political subdivisions. Local self-government is one of 
our most precious possessions. It is the greatest contributing factor 
to the stability, strength, liberty, and progress of the Nation. It ought 
not to be infringed by assault or undermined by purchase. It ought not 
to abdicate its power through weakness or resign its authority through 
favor. It does not at all follow that because abuses exist that it is 
the concern of the Federal Government to attempt their reform. 

Society is in much more danger from encumbering the National Gov- 
ernment beyond its wisdom to comprehend, or its ability to administer, 
than from leaving the local communities to bear their own burdens and 
remedy their own evils. 

The wealth of our country is not public wealth, but private wealth. 
It does not belong to the Government, it belongs to the people. The 
Government has no justification in taking private property except for a 
public purpose. It is always necessary to keep these principles in mind 
in the laying of taxes and in the making of appropriations. No right 
exists to levy on a dollar, or to order the expenditure of a dollar, of the 
money of the people except for a necessary public purpose duly author- 


ized by the Constitution. The power over the purse is the power over 
liberty, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
of the House to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a letter signed by Commander Joseph T. Watson, commander 
of the Los Angeles Chapter of the Disabled Emergency Officers 
of the World War, to Mr. John EB. Jenks, president and editor 
of the Army and Navy Register, in reply to a very critical arti 
cle regarding myself printed under the title of “ Legislation 
by threat.” 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, the gentleman from California inserted in the Recorp 
some documents at considerable length that dealt with that 
question one other day this week, and if the gentleman has any 
desire to extend his own remarks in answer to the article I 
shall not object, but I shall object to this letter. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will have to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE RAKER, OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, it is with great sorrow 
I announce to the House the death of our colleague the Hon. 
Joan E. Raker, for 16 years a Representative of the State of 
California in this House. At a later time I shall ask that a 
day be set aside for services and addresses in commemoration 
of his life and public services. For the present, I offer a resolu- 
tion and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman trom California offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 101 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. Joun E. Raker, a Representative from the State of 
California. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 12 minutes ». m.) the House 
adjourned until Monday, January 25, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York: Committee on Appropriations. 
H. R. 8264. A bill making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 143). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7409. 
A bill to correct the military record of Sylvester De Forest; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 142). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred us follows: 

By Mr. MAGEE of New York: A bill (H. R. 8264) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927; committed to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 8265) providing for the 

extension and enlargement of the post office and court building 
at Joplin, Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
. By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 8266) to regulate inter- 
state commerce by motor vehicles operating as common car- 
riers on the public highways; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 8267) to authorize the 
coinage of copper 1-cent pieces to aid the preservation of the 
birthplace of the world’s best-loved poet, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow ; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, 

By Mr. COX: A bill (HL. R. 8268) to provide for the erection 
of a public building at the city of Arlington, Ga.; to the Conm- 
mitiee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Also, a bill (H. R 8269) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Pelham, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (UI. R. 8270) to provide for the erection of a 


public building at the city of Camilla, Ga.; to the Committee 
Pubiie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8271) to provide for the erection of a 

public building at the city of Cairo, Ga.; to the Committee on 


on 


Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 8272) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Sylvester, Ga.; to the Committee | 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. | 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8273) to provide for the erection of a 


public building at the city of Colquitt, Ga.; to the Committee | 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8274) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Donalsonville, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8275) to provide for the erection of a | 
public building at the city of Blakely, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (Hl. R. 8276) to provide for the erection cf a 
public building at the city of Edison, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 








PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 8277) granting a pension to 
Addie EF. Holihan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 8278) for the relief of | 
A. B. Cameron; to the Committee on Claims. 1 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 8279) for the relief of | 


Jesse W. Boisseau; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 8280) granting a pension to Dora Blanche 
Ervin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8281) granting an increase of pension to 
tosennnah Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 8282) for 
the relief of Francis J. Kelly; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 8283) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie Wagner; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 8284) granting a pension | 
to Mary Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8285) granting a pension to Martha L. 
Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8286) granting an increase of pension to 
Callie M. Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8287) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria Chilcott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8288) granting an increase of pension to 
Nettie B. Shores; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 8289) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Michael Keenan; to the Committee on In- 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8298) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen Lanham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8299) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances Kinney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

441. By Mr. GARBER: Letter from Peter A. Burke, Spanish- 
American War veteran, West Los Angeles, Calif., urging sup- 
port of House bill 98; to the Committee on Pensions. 

442. Also, letter from the Boston Chamber of Commerce, pro- 
testing against the enactment of House bill 74 and House pil! 
75, providing for the establishment of regional interstate com 
merce commissions; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce 

443. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by G. R. Close and 184 
other members of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Home of Quincy, 
Iil., urging that Benjamin F. Brown, of the Fourteenth Ulinois 
Infantry, be granted a pension; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Monpay, January 25, 1926 
_ (Legislative day of Saturday, January 16, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled, in open executive session, at 12 
o'clock meridian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of Senate Resolution No. 5. 


THE WORLD COURT 
The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the consid- 


= 


| eration of Senate Resolution 5, providing for adhesion on the 


part of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, 
and the adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, with reservations. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 


| yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess McKellar Sackett 

| Bayard Fletcher McKinley Schall 

| Bingham Frazier McLean Sheppard 

| Blease George McMaster Shipstead 
Borah Gerry McNary Shortridge 

| Bratton Gillett Maytield Simmons 
Brookhart Glass Means Smith 
Broussard Goff Metcaif Smoot 
Bruce Gooding Moses Stanfield 
Butler Greene Neely Stephens 
Cameron Hale Norbeck Swanson 

| Capper Harreld Norris Trammell 
Caraway Harris Nye Tyson 
Couzens Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Cummins Heflin Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Howell Pepper Walsh 
Dale Jobnson Phipps Warren 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Pine Watson 
Dill Jones, Wash, Pittman Weller 
Edge Kendrick Ransdeli Wheeler 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Mo. Williams 
Ernst King. Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fernald La Follette Robinson, Ark, 

Ferris Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 


valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8290) to remit the duty on three church 
bells to be imported for the Church of the Sacred Heart, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 8291) for the relief of 
Andrew C. Kinhart; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 8292) to correct the | 
military record of John R. Butler; ‘to the Committee on Mili- | 
tary Affairs. | 

| 





Also, a bill (H. R. 8293) to correct the military record of 
Milton Longsdorf; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8294) granting a pension to Sarah Ellen 
Stephenson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8295) granting a pension to Margaret M. 
Hammond; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8206) granting a pension to wie 
Hargis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8297) granting an increase of pension to | 
John W. Farmer, jr.; to the Committee on Pensions, i 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-four Senators having an- 
swered to their zames, a quorum is present. 


{A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the Senate by Mr. Hess, one of 
his secretaries. ] 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield further to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in th. Recorp a copy of resolutions adopted by the national 
executive committee of the American Legion at their meeting 
in Indianapolis, Ind., January 14 and 15, 1926, relative to 


' the World Court; also resolutions of the Northern Baptist 


Convention, Biennial Council of the Congregational Churches, 
General Convention of the Protestant Bpiscopal Church, Uni- 
versalist General Comvention, and the executive committee of 


| the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I object. This is no time to be 
printing a lot of matter in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. On Saturday I presented a reservation in- 
tended to be offered to Senate Resolution No. 5, and through 
inadvertence wholly my own it was not read. In view of 
the fact that in less than an hour we shall have to vote, 
under Rule XXII, on the question of cloture, I ask unanimous 
consent that all reservations which may be sent to the desk 
prior to the hour of 1 o’clock to-day may be considered as 
having been properly presented and read. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to the 
request of the Senator from New Hampshire, and I hope it 
may be granted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the re- 
quest is granted. 

The Chair lays before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States, which will be read. 

The message was read, as follows: 

To the SENATE: 


I transmit herewith the following documents received by the 
State Department relative to the protocol and statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice: 

A notice from the secretariat general of the League of Na- 
tions inclosing a certified copy of the protocol of signature 
relating to the statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice ; 





A copy of the statute forwarded from the secretariat general | 


of the League of Nations; 

An original letter from the secretariat general of the League 
of Nations, dated November 14, 1924, transmitting, among other 
things, a certified copy of the protocol and the statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue Wuite House, January 25, 1926. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The message of the President will | 


be printed and, with the accompanying papers, lie on the table. 
The Senator from Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in the Senate 
of the United States when questions which are closely contested 
are at issue there are but two ways to reach a final determina- 
tion. Other deliberative assembles have in their rules what is 
known as the previous question, by which a majority of the 
membership or the assembly may terminate debate, but no such 
rule applies to Senate procedure. Our custom here is to reach 
an agreement whenever that course is possible. In most cir- 
cumstances we have been able to do so. There have been some 
cases in which, after full debate, it has been found impossible 
to enter into a unanimous-consent agreement for the purpose of 
terminating debate and reaching a decision. The friends and 
supporters of the pending resolution all feel that they have been 
liberal and fair in every particular in their efforts to reach an 
agreement with those who oppose the resolution. 

The Senate rules were modified in 1917 by practically a 
unanimous vote of this body so as to provide that in extreme 
cases, When agreements are impossible, 16 Senators may, by 
signing a statement to be filed in the Senate, force a vote upon 
the question of whether the debate shall be limited. The pro- 
ponents of the pending resolution feel that they are entitled, 
after full consideration of the issues involved, to a decision of 
the question. We feel that the question has been long before 
the country and before the Senate and has been discussed fully, 
and that unless an agreement can be reached it is not only our 
privilege under the rules of this body but it is our duty to pro- 
ceed to close the debate within the limitations provided by the 
rule. We feel that no Senator and no citizen has a right to 
object to that course if there are a sufficient number of votes 
to carry the motion. 

It is not in the interest of bad government, it is neither 
unfair nor oppressive, for those who favor a proposition to 
insist upon a decision respecting it; and I assert that the 
record pertinent to the subject which is now being discussed 
discloses that the supporters of the World Court resolution have 
not only been generous but they have been exceedingly liberal 
in not insisting upon precipitate action. We realize that the 
subject is important. We realize that public interest in the 
question is very great. 

Three and one-half years ago the Secretary of State sug- 
gested to the President of the United States the advisability 
and desirability of adhering to the protocol relating to the Per- 


manent Court of International Justice. More than three years 
ago the President, in the exercise of his authority under the 
treaty-making power and under his authority to recommend to 
Congress, submitted a message to this body urging adherence to 
the protocol with certain reservations. 

During all the time that has elapsed since that message was 
sent to the Senate the question has been before this body and 
before the country. It was the subject of prolonged considera- 
tion by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Every 
aspect and feature of the question was studied and discussed 
by the members of that committee. No action was taken by 
; the Senate of the United States. When through the death of 

President Harding, the then Vice President, Mr. Coolidge, be- 

came the Chief Executive of the Nation, he promptly repeated 

the message and recommendations of his predecessor, and since 
his coming into the Executive office the question has been con- 
tinuonsly before the Senate and before the people of the 
country. It has been discussed in every newspaper and in 
almost every magazine published in the United States. It has 
been the subject matter of debate in this body. 

When the last regular session of the Senate expired and the 

President convened this body in extraordinary session following 

the 4th of March, there was pending then a resolution which 


tion of the issue. There was nothing then in the way of its 
disposition. Then there were no tax bills and no great appro- 
priation bills to be considered, and every Senator who listens 
to me knew then and knows now that if the friends of the 
measure had pressed consideration of the resolution at that 
time it would have been disposed of during the special session. 
But Senators opposed to the resolution were anxious to avoid 
considering it during the special session. Some of them had 
business engagements which required their absence from the 
Capitol. Others of them felt that if the question was before 
the country for several months the opposition which they them- 
selves represented would be reflected through the expression of 
public opinion and that when the Congress again assembled in 
regular session public sentiment would support them in their 
opposition and the resolution would be defeated. 

Upon another occasion I have recalled the historical fact that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] asked unanimous con- 
| sent, after an agreement had been reached among: most Sen- 
| ators, for the consideration of this resolution upon the recon- 
vening of the Congress. An objection was made. A motion 
was then made by myself to fix the resolution as a special 
order, and every Senator against the resolution save three 
voted for the motion; and that motion, when adopted by a vote 
of 72 to 3, meant that the Senate had foreseen the time when 
this question was to be decided. 

Many supporters of the World Court felt that the Senate had 
been derelict in its duty in failing to act upon the messages of 
the Chief Executives to whom I have referred; that we had 
been slow to respond to the Presidents’ demands for considera- 


| 
| 
| contemplated that the Senate should proceed to the considera- 





tion of the subject and censured this body for its dilatory prac- 

tices in connection with this important question; but when the 

motion of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] fixing the 

World Court resolution as a special order for the 17th day of 

December was agreed to, not only the supporters of the resolu- 
| tion in this body, but those who supported it who do not belong 
| to the Senate, felt and had the right to feel that the subject 
would be taken up, and within a reasonable time, after full 
| consideration, would be disposed of. 

I ask you now if any Senator who is opposed to this resolu- 

| tion, or anyone else who does not support it, can fairly say that 
the faets which I have stated do not force the conclusion that 
the Senate obligated itself to make some final disposition of 
this question? Years have gone by since it was first raised 
here. When the Senate convened, and when the order was 
reached on the 17th day of December, we proceeded to its con- 
sideration. The friends of the resolution discussed it and gave 
to the Senate and to the country their views respecting its pur- 
poses and effect. The opponents of the measure were, as every- 
one knows, slow in entering into the discussion. They waited 
their time ; they hesitated ; they asked for recesses and adjourn- 
ments, and these were granted; and then they spoke at great 
length. 

On one occasion, when the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
had concluded, I think, his third address, a Senator asked 
unanimous consent that a time be fixed to vote upon the ques- 
tion ; and the Senator from Idaho said then that so far as he 
was concerned he felt assured that a vote could be reached by 
agreement on the 10th day of February. Subsequently the Sen- 
ate was asked to enter into an agreement; and the agreement, 
proposed by myself, was more liberal than that suggested by the 
Senator from Idaho. The Senator from Idaho had suggested 
that the final vote on this resolution might be reached on the 
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10th of February 
bating this question without restriction until the 10th of Febru- 
ary, a period of more than two weeks, and when the 10th of 
February arrived that debate’ should be limited to 30 minutes 
on the part of any Senator upon the resolution itself and 30 
minutes upon any reservation or amendment proposed. 

The Senator from Idaho thought that proposal was fair, 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], in response to an 
inquiry by the Senator from Virginia [Mr,. Swanson] a day 


or two ago, said he thought that proposal was fair; but it was 
objected to, and no agreement was entered into. Some sug- 
gestion was made that the limitation referred to be put into | 


effect on the 25th of February and that a final vote be reached 
on the Ist of March, and that was objected to. 

As intelligent persons, we must recognize the fact that the de- 
bate had been practically exhausted when the Senator from Idaho 
announced his 


readiness to enter into an agreement ta vote 
on the 10th day of February. We were in session. No one | 
wus ready to speak. The Senator from Idaho was unwilling 
to resort to the practices which some other Senators seem to 
think are not only justified but possess peculiar virtues. He 
said “I am ready to vote now” by his conduct; but a con- 


tinuance was granted. 
I have been foreed to the conclusion that the opponents of 
this resolution do not want more time for debate. Their real 


detuil Their desire is to bring about such a parliamentary 
situation in the Senate of the United States that the question 
never can be disposed of, or must be indefinitely postponed. 
Their thought to be that the friends of the measure, 
who have the votes to pass it, should manifest such a lack of 
interest in the subject as to permit an indefinite postponement 
the question. Their thought seems to be that+if we proceed 
with the consideration of the tax bill that will necessarily take 


see LIS 


such a length of time that the Senate will be forced, after 
passing the tax bill, to take up the general appropriation bills; 
and once that condition arises you must realize, Senators, 


that all hope for the final disposition of the World Court resolu- 
tion has gone glimmering. One Senator, without filibustering, 
could consume an immeasurable period of time in the ap- 
parently legitimate discussion of issues under any one of the 
“tt appropriation bills. Why, take the legislative, executive, 
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My proposal was that we should go on de- | measured step and steady tread, with a king kleagle on one arm 





| Senator need not be worried about that. 
|} am proceeding to do. 
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and a grand dragon on the other, sheeted and hooded! 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator mean to intimate 
that I am a member of the Ku-Klux Klan or have ever sup- 
ported that organization? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 


Oh, no. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. 


Then do not say that I bear their 


| insignia, because that is just what the Senator has said. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not inti- 
mate anything. I say what I mean. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then say it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am going to do it. The 
That is just what I 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I notice that the Senator is taking 
up the whole hour that is left for discussion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
will take the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 


When the Senator gets through I 


Oh, no; if the Senator wishes 


| to interrupt me, I shall not hasten to get through. 
purpose is disclosed by the facts, which have been stated in | 


Mr. REED of Missouri. No; but I suggest that there is just 
an hour left, and the Senator has taken up 35 minutes of the 
hour himself. We ought to have some cloture on the advyo- 
eates of cloture. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Missouri 
has taken up approximately 48 hours since this question was 
before the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; but I have not taken up the 
only hour that is left this morning for the discussion of the 
question whether or not the Senate is going to be permitted to 


| discuss this question. 


und judicial appropriation bill, for instance; consider its thou- | 


sands of items, the amendments that might be offered, 
that would be provoked; and the conclusion is in- 
that once you lay aside this resolution, the opponents 
of it have accomplished their purpose. 

They whine piteously about wanting to speak: but when one 


discu 
evitable 


ssion 


the | 


of them concludes his address, he has the greatest difficulty in | 


getting somebody to take his place until he can get his breath 
and on with his argument. So I have reached the con- 
clusion that, if the Senate really wants to pass this resolution, 
the only way to do it is to limit the debate under the rules 
of the Senate. No Senator has the right to challenge the action 
of those who invoke the Senate rules on this or any other 
question, 

It has been said that some.Senators who are for the resolu- 
tion are against terminating the debate, are against voting for 
cloture, and that statement may be true. I want to say that 


£0 


if this vote should fail, in my judgment, the opponents of the | 


resolution have accomplished their purpose, and my 
friend the Senator from Missourt, I think, will agree with me. 
They have, to all intents and purposes, defeated the World 


genial | 


Court resolution; and let no Senator who, in good faith, is for | 


the court hide himself behind the flimsy pretext that this is not 
the right time to force the issue. 

I know what pressure is being exerted on Senators from both 
sides. My good friend the Senator from California [Mr. Jonn- 
SON] almost had a brain storm when he was discussing the 
subject the other day in its relation to propaganda. You would 
think he believed it was a crime for an organization of women 
or a church organization to udopt a resolution urging the Senate 
to vote for this resolution ; but he said nothing about the prop- 
aganda in progress from other sources. 
the Ku-Klux Klan, which in some localities has been stimulated 
and moved to adopt resolutions urging the Senate not to act 
upon this resolution. The truth of the matter is that both sides 
have brought all the pressure that they can to bear on the 
Senate, and, so far as I am concerned, I make no complaint. 
The right of petition is guaranteed in the Constitution of the 
United States, and my constituents have not only the privilege 
but the right of expressing to me their views touching this or 
any other question; and the Ku-Klux Klan has the same right 
that a chureh organization Pas, but it has no more. 

Amazing spectacle—the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], 
the champion of unrestricted immigration, advancing with 


He said nothing about | 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Missouri 
took all day Saturday on this very question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Wisconsin, 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to remind the Senator that 
after this motion was presented and I asked for a recess the 
Senator from Missouri objected and said that if we were going 
to put on the gag rule he did not want any recess. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, yes; day before yesterday I 
said that; but I did not suppose we were going to be gagged in 
this peculiar manner. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Missouri 
would like to exercise the right to speak whenever he desires 
to do so, to the exclusion of everyone else; but, fortunately, 
the Senate has not come to that condition yet. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; but, Mr. President, ordinarily 
we all have the right to speak. This morning there is an hour 
left for the discussion of cloture. I merely ask the Senator, 
having taken up himself 35 minutes of the time, whether he is 
not going to give the rest of the 96 Senators an opportunity to 
say something. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Senator desire? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
few minutes myself. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want the Senator to yield. 
I want the floor when I can get it. . 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Missouri complains that I put him in bad company. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I did not; I complained that 
the Senator's remarks were open to the construction that I was 
a member of the Ku-Klux Klan. The Senator said I was ad- 
vancing with some insignia of this order—I can not quote the 
Senator's language, for I am not sufficiently familiar with it— 
on each shoulder. I asked him if he meant to insinuate that I 
was a member of the Ku-Klux Klan, and he said he did not; 
that he spoke by direction; which leaves me still in doubt 
whether the Senator regarded his statement as an insinuation 
or a direct statement, but that would be the co: struction put 
on it, 

The Senator has no right to classify me with any body of men 
whatsoever, secular or religious or otherwise, if there be any 
“otherwise”; and, so far as that is concerned, the Senator 
knows that my attitude consistently through the years has been 
for absolute religious tolerance and religious freedom, without 
interference with any man on account of his religious views. 


So he has no right to make that insinuation, if it be an in- 
sinuation. - 





I yield to the Senator from 


How much time does the 


I shall not need more than a very 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have no quar- 
rel with my good friend, the Senator from Missouri. We dif- 
fer about this question just as we differ on the subject of 
immigration. The Senator from Missouri is in favor of liberal- 
izing the immigration law. He made a prolonged fight here 
for thet purpose, and, unless I am misinformed, he has not 
changed his opinion on the subject. The Ku-Klux Klan is com- 
mit.cd to the restriction of immigration, and insists, in com- 
munications that I have had from alleged representatives of 
the Klan, that the adoption of this resolution means the open- 
ing of the floodgates to immigrants from foreign countries. I 
say that we have the astonishing, amazing spectacle of the 
Senator from Missouri, who is the leader of those who favor 
unrestricted immigration, marching side by side with a king 
kleagle and a dragon. 


Mr. REED of Missouri, Will the Senator suffer an in- 
terruption? 
Mr. ROBINSON: of Arkansas. Certainly. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator has not correctly stated 
my position. I never was in favor of unrestricted immigra- 
tion, as the Recorp will show, but I was in favor of receiving 
of selected populations those who wanted to come here, the 
people who were qualified and who came here from the white 
races, and who wanted to come here to live here, to become 
citizens, to swear allegiance to our flag, as our fathers all did 
at one time. That is my position. I do not know what the 
position of the Ku-Klux Klan is, and I do not care. But the 
position of the Senator is that he will not consent to the ad- 
mission of these Europeans, who want to come here, live under 
our flag, and swear allegiance to and defend that flag, but he 
would submit the fate of the United States to a community of 
foreigners sitting in a foreign country, who do not want to 
come here, and who have not any use for our institutions. 
That is the difference between the Senator and me. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, that statement 
bv the Senator from Missouri—— 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Is it not true? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is as misleading as a num- 
ber of other statements he has made during the course of this 
debate. He has been speaking for two weeks, and, as far as 
I know, not a word of his speech has yet been printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. My speech is not finished. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. He says’that his speech is not 
finished. Of course, I can not prove now by the Recorp the 
many exaggerated statements the Senator from Missouri has 
made during the course of this debate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will be glad to furnish the Senator 
with the manuscript. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But there is one statement he 
has made to which I call attention, and that is that he com- 
plains about propaganda, and when I tell him that he is being 
supported by propaganda from the Ku-Klux Klan he gets very 
restive and very resentful, although he knows it is true? Is he 
ashamed of his company? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. O Mr. President, I have no com- 
pany except my associates here. Let me say to the Senator 
that if we were to estimate ourselves by our company there 
would be some gentlemen, I think, hiding from their company. 
sut what I said on that question was that there had been a 
paid propaganda out for months, that it had been supported 
heavily by financial institutions; I asked an investigation to 
find out who they were and what they were, and the Senator, 
among others, denied me the privilege of finding out. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senate will recall that 
we passed a resolution for the appointment of a committee, of 
which the Senator from Missouri was a member, to investigate 
every subject relating to propaganda with respect to the League 
of Nations, and he brought down to Washington a very benevo- 
lent gentleman, a philanthropist, who was spending some of his 
own money in the publication of papers in the interest of the 
promotion of world peace. The Senator's committee also 
brought down to Washington some ladies interested in the 
same controversy; but he abandoned the investigation and 
waited until this resolution came along, and then he tried to 
revive his investigating committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no, Mr. President; the investi- 
gation was not abandoned. The investigation was in charge of 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], and it was 
carried along until Mr. Bok refused to testify. The Senate was 
in adjournment, and the committee were not called together 
during the summer. In the meantime the situation developed 
that apparently immense sums of money were being expended 
outside of and independent of Mr. Bok, and I asked for an 
investigation, which you refused. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not doubt 
that upon this and upon every other big issue that comes before 
the Congress there is what the Senator from Missouri calls 
propaganda organized and directed against the Senate in an 
effort to inflpence its action. But the Senator from Missouri 
regards it as propaganda when influence is exerted for a propo- 

sition he is against, but he thinks it is a virtuous expression of 
public opinion when it is directed against a propositon he is 
against. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator has no right to make 
that statement. My resolution called for a full investigation 
of all matters. The Senator says that I think a certain way. 
He gets that out of his imagination, which is very vivid 


agi 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think Almighty God 


from Arkansas 


himself knows how the Senator from Missouri thinks I 
know—— 
Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator will pardon me. If 


God Almighty can not perform that office, I have no doubt the 
Senator from Arkansas will. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Arkansas 
and other friends of the Senator will never endeavor to do it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. He has done it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In his denunciation of propa- 
ganda, the Senator from Missouri did an injustice to a great 
citizen of the United States. The New York Evening Post 
quoted him as having said: 

Scores of paid agents were hired to lecture for the World Court and 
a Justice of the Supreme Court was taken from the bench and sent on 
a barnstorming trip through the United States. 

I would like to know how much 
people of the United States than 
Court. 


more he gets for 


ior 


misleading the 
he got sitting on the Supreme 

Mr. President, the fact is, as I believe from the evidence sub- 
mitted to me, that Mr. Justice Clarke never received one cent 
for any service he ever rendered, or for any lectures he ever 
delivered, in relation to the World Court or in relation to the 
League of Nations. The plain implication of the Senator from 
Missouri casts a stigma on the character and reputation of a 
man whose name is just as far above reproach as is that of my 
friend the Senator from Missouri. The time has not yet come 
when men who are guided and inspired by high ideals may not 
make personal sacrifices for the promotion of those ideals with- 
out being denounced as mercenary in thelr motives. There 
never was a time in the history of the United States when there 
was greater need for the exaltation of the ideals of the people 
of this Nation. God knows that we are in danger of becoming 
mercenary in our designs, in our purposes, and in our aspira- 
tions, and it is fortunate that in this period of time, when 
many are looking only to profit, when men are reaching out to 
grasp what others possess, that there are some who are willing 
to make sacrifices for the purpose of creating, erecting, and 
maintaining ideals worthy of the founders of this Republic and 
worthy of those who earnestly seek to preserve it. 

What higher ambition can any man have than to promote the 
peace of the world? What sin is it for Mr. Bok or anyone else 
to spend his money in trying to promote publicity concerning 
proposals for the peace of the world? If paid propaganda were 
limited to issues in which the proponents have no mercenary 
object, if it were limited to the promotion of peace among 
the nations of the world, or to similar purposes, then, Senators, 
you would need have no fear that you would be corruptly 
influenced into doing something wrong. 

It has been said that the reservations proposed by the pro 
ponents of this resolution emasculate the World Court. No 
such thing is true. I can show conclusively, I think, that the 
reservations have no such effect. They are five in number 
The first merely declares that there is no legal relationship to 
the league arising because of the adherence of the United 
States to the protocol of the court, no obligation assumed under 
the Versailles treaty. Senators are, of course, at liberty to 
vote against that reservation. I do not think the reservation 
is necessary. From my standpoint, it merely states a fact that 
is plain; but I have no objection to it for that reason. 

The next is that the United States shall participate on an 
equality with other states in the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations in the election of judges. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRBPSIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. I ask the Senator, in a spirit of generosity, 
if he will not give me six minutes by the clock—-just yield to 
me six minutes before 1—for the purpose of responding? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 


Mr. JOHNSON, ALU right. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will give the Senator the 


rest of the time now if he and the Senator from Missouri can 
agree who shall have it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from California may 
hive I have had nothing to reply to yet. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am glad the Senator from 
Missouri agrees with me If that is true, the Senator from 
California will find difficulty in replying. So far as I am con- 
cerned, L yield the balance of the time to the Senator from 
California, after stating that the third reservation merely pro- 
vides that the United States shall pay a fair share of the ex- 
pehser 


it 
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of the court; the fourth provides that we may withdraw | 


at any time, which it is believed by many Senators we can do | 


anyway; and that the statute of the court shall not be amended 
without the consent of the United States. 

There is a material change with regard to advisory opinions. 
Under the reservation as now presented they must be ren- 
dered publicly after notice and hearing in where the 
United States has or claims an interest, and no advisory opin- 
jon can be rendered without the consent of the United States. 

I yield the floor now. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. President, I want to speak for just a 
moment or two, in appeal to the fairness of this body. 


cases 


about brainstorms, 
and I leave to the determination of this body just what a brain- 
storm is, and just who bas brainstorms. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. IT yield 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. T merely want to say that that 
was un attempted pleasantry, but it appears that I have to ex- 
plain and apologize for my attempted pleasantries. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I understand that it was a pleasantry, and 
I am indulging in another pleasantry at the expense of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, it is true I did ery out against the propaganda 
that has been going on in this country, the propaganda that I 


insisted had misled good men and good women all over this land | they assent to a proposition that a bill may be brought in 


in respect to this World Court, and, sir, if ever there was justi- 
fication and demonstration of what I said about misleading 
propaganda it is found in Senate Resolution No. 5, presented 
Inst Saturday afternoon by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
SWANSON]. 

rhe propaganda that had gone all over this land, into every 
church, every woman’s organization, practically every school, 
was in the sacred name of peace, enter the World Court. Enter 
it with the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservations. That was 
the propaganda that I said was indeed false in fact. Here is 
its demonstration, out of the mouths of the gentlemen on the 
other side who represent those who desire to go into the World 
Court. Until Saturday we had the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge 
reservations. Now we have something entirely different. 

Now, sir, permit me just a word. You here may believe in 
cloture. Personally, it is a matter of indifference to me, because 
I seldom take this floor, and I speak very, very briefly when I 
do. But in its general aspects I am opposed to cloture. In this 
particular instance it is the most unfair thing that was ever 
foisted upon a deliberative body. 

I recall to you, sir, that last Friday evening there was pre- 
sented to the Senate a petition for cloture in these words: 

The undersigned Senators, in accordance with the provisions of Rule 
XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, move that debate upon the 
pending measure, Senate Resolution No. 5, be brought to a close, 


“The pending measure!” What was it? Was it this that is 
before us now? Nota bit of it! Nota bit of it! The pending 
measure was the resolution presented by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, with the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservations, that and 
that alone. 

Then, sir,-on the following day, Saturday afternoon, the reso- 
lution was presented in modified form, it is asserted, but in 
form entirely different, with entirely different propositions pre- 
sented ; with entirely different reservations, sir ; presented Satur- 
day afternoon. It comes to the desks of Senators at 12 o’clock 
on this day, only at 12 o’clock on this day; and without one 
single word of explanation from the Senator from Virginia, 
cloture is te be put upon this all-important new resolution 
which the Senator has presented—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 


I do not | 
respond to what has been said by the Senator from Arkansas | 
I recognize they are relative in character, | 





| 
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Mr. JOHNSON. 
Court proposition. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator is mistaken. 
resolution did net come here at 12 o'clock. 
less than five minutes ago, 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. For just a question. I have three min- 
utes only. You have taken 55 upon your side of this matter, 
and you ought to permit us to have the two or three minutes 
that remain. 

Mr. SWANSON. The reservations embodied in 
stitute were forecast in my opening speech. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then why were they not presented? 

Mr. SWANSON. Because I expected you gentlemen to agree. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Why lie in wait until cloture is presented 
to the Senate and then present to us this new resolution with- 
out a word of explanation, without a word of debate, without 
a word concerning it at all, bringing it up when cloture is 
before us, and when you are about to put cloture upon us at 
1 o'clock this day? 

Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator permit me to present 
a unanimous-consent agreement? I resubmit the unanimons- 
consent agreement that was offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] the other day. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. This is no time to bring that up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield, but I do not want to yield the floor 
for the minute that I have. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, if I may explain 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest that the Senator from California 
proceed. It is utterly impossible to consider a unanimous- 
consent request with only two minutes of time left. 

Mr. JOHNSON. This is the situation they have put us in. 
We can not consider a unanimous-consent request, though I 
care not one way or the other. I do care for this body, 
sitting here in the fashion that it does, debating a cloture reso- 
lution upon a matter of this extraordinary importance, when 
there has been neither explanation nor elucidation of the 
matter upon which cloture is to operate. 

Do the gentlemen on the other side Mean to say to me that 


Utterly different from the original World 


The 
It arrived here 


the 


snub- 


Mr. President—— 





here at 12 o’clock on one day and cloture be put upon it at 1 
o'clock the same day? What sort of fairness is that? 

In the last seconds that are mine I appeal to this body to 
establish no such precedent. Suppose we went on with the 
debate. It is obvious to every man here that it would continue 
but a very brief period. It is an utter impossibility, with the 
situation presented, that the debate should continue for more 
than a day or two at most. For that reason, if for no other, 
the cloture motion should be defeated, and this body should 
not establish a precedent by which at 12 o’clock there may 
come before the body a new measure, and at 1 o'clock cloture 
may be put upon it without the slightest explanation or a 
single moment of debate. 

Under the order previously made, the following proposed 
reservations were sent to the Secretary’s desk: 


RESERVATION 


Mr. Rpep of Missouri offered the following as a reservation to the 
resolution of adhesion on the part of the United States to the protocol 
of signature of the statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice : 

“That the adherence by the United States to the protocol of Decem- 
ber 16,. 1920, accepting the statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, shall be on the condition that the United States 
shall not be bound by, nor shall its rights be determined or prejudiced 
by, any decision or opinion of the said court on any question which !s 
referred to it by the League of Nations or any of its agencies, nor by 
any decision or opinion of the court based upon the provisions of the 
eovenant of the League of Nations, or any of the other provisions of 
the treaty of Versailles.” 

Mr. Reep of Missouri offered the following amendment to Senate 
Resolution 5, providing for the adhesion on the part of the United 
States to the protocol of signature of’the statute for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, with reservations, as modified : 

On page 8, line 2, strike out the words “and consent to,” so that 


“=o 


the paragraph shall read; 

“ Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring), That 
the Senate advise the adherence on the part of the United States to 
the said protocol,” etc. 

Mr. Rrep of Missouri offered the following amendment to Senate 
Resolution 5, providing for the adhesion on the part of the United 
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States to the protocol of signature of the statute for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, with reservations, as modified : 

Add the following paragraph: 

“ Resolved further, That the Monroe doctrine be declared as a prin- 


ciple of international law binding upon the court.” 


RESERVATION 


Mr. Frazier offered the following, intended to be proposed as a reser- 
vation to the resolution of adhesion on the part of the United States to 
the protocol of signature of the statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice : 

“ Whereas there is such a wide difference of opinion as to the reser- 
vations that should be made, and although the reservations made by a 
former Secretary of State, incorporated in Senate Resolution 5, may be 
considered by the legal minds of the Senate to be technically correct in 
accepting an invitation from nearly all the leading nations of the 
world to join them in this enterprise; if given a plain English interpre- 
tation, they seem to be attempts to protect us against expected wrongs 
and that they must be rather insulting to those nations, if their pur- 
pose in inviting us to participate in the court is honorable: 

“Therefore the following is intended to be offered as a reservation 
to the resolution of adhesion on the part of the United States to the 
protocol of signature of the statute for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice: 


“That all in Senate Resolution 5 beginning with line 7 on page 
down to and including line 7 on page 3 be stricken out and the follow- 
ing reservation be inserted in its stead: . 

‘bat such signature and adherence of the United States to the 
protocol of the Permanent Court of International Justice is given with 
the distinct understanding that the United States reserves the right to 
withdraw its signature and adhesion thereto at any time that the 
Congress of the United States may determine so to do, and that in 
event of such withdrawal it shall in no way be considered an unfriendly 
act.” 


9 
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RESERVATION 


Mr. Moses offered the following, intended as a reservation to the 
resolution of adherence on the part of the United States to the protocol 
of signature of the statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice : 

“1, The adherence of the United States to the statute of the World 
Court is conditioned upon the understanding that no revision of the 
statute shall be accomplished except by a general international confer- 
ence of the nations adhering to the protocol of signature, to be duly 
called for this purpose; and that all proposals for revision thus ad- 
vanced shall be ratified by all of the signatory governments in the 
manner provided for each of them for the ratification of a treaty. 

‘2. That the adherence of the United States is further conditioned 
upon the understanding that the members of the court shall hereafter 
be elected by a majority vote of all the members of the national groups 
of the existing Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

“3. That the adherence of the United States is further conditioned 
upon the understanding that the salaries, pensicns, and expenses of the 
court shall be met by allocations made by international bureau of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, which shall certify the 
determined sums to the signatory governments, which will then make 
payment in accordance with their customary practice under conventions 
which require contributions for the maintenance of international bodies, 

“4. That the adherence of the United States is further conditioned 
upon the understanding that the court shall render no advisory opinion 
except upon the request of all the parties concerned, such request, in 
the case of the United States, to be preferred by treaty duly negotiated 
for the purpose and ratified by the Senate of the United States.” 


RESERVATION 


Mr. Moses offered the following, intended as a reservation to the 
resolution of adherence on the part of the United States to the protocol 
of signature of the statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice : 

“That the adherence of the United States to the statute of the 
World Court is conditioned upon the understanding and agreement that 
the judgments, decrees, and/or advisory opinions of the court shall not 
be enforced by war under any name or in any form whatever.” 


RESERVATION 


Mr. Surpsteap offered the following intended as a_ reservation 
to the resolution of adherence on the part of the United States to the 
protocol of signature of the statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice : 

“That no question shall be submitted to the court which involves 
in any manner any loan made by the Government of the United 
States or by American citizens or corporations to any foreign country, 
or any financia) transactions of any character between American citi- 
zens or corporations and any foreign government, without the con- 
sent of the United States through a joint resolution ef Congress.” 
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RESERVATION 

Mr. Suipstreap offered the following as a reservation to the reso- 


lution of adhesion on the part of the United States to the protocol 


of signature of the statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice : 


“ That in no case shall the Permanent Court of International Jus- 


tice take under consideration any matter which, in the judgment of 
the United States, irre spective of the judgment of other countries, 
involves or affects the fundamental American foreign policy known 
as the Monroe doctrine.” 
RESERVATION 
Mr. Suirstreap offered the following as a reservation to the reso- 
lution of adhesion on the part of the United States to the protocol 


of signature of the statute for the Permanent Court of 


International 
Justice : 


“That whereas the Permanent Court of International Justice in its 


advisory opinion No. 4, rendered to the League of Nations on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1923, held that the decrees regarding the nationality of 
persons resident in Tunis were not solely a matter of domestic juris- 
diction, but because of certain circumstances had become a matter for 
international consideration, therefore the United States will not 
regard this decision as a precedent and reserves to itself an exclusive 
jurisdiction over all cases arising out of its own laws regarding 
nationality within the territory of the United States.” 
RESERVATION 

Mr. SuHipsteap offered the following as a reservation to the rese- 
lution of adhesion on the part of the United States to the protocol 
of signature of the statute for the Permanent Court of International 


Justice : 

“That the signature of the United States to the protocol of signa- 
ture of the Permanent Court of International Justice shall 
come effective until article 1 and paragraph 1 of article 
statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice shall have 
been so amended as to provide that the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice shall discharge no duty or function other than that 
of rendering judicial decisions in cases brought 


be 
the 


not 


36 of 


to it by the direct 
common consent of the parties thereto.” 
RESERVATION 

Mr, SuipsTeap offered the following reservation to the resolution 


of adhesion on the part of the United States to the protocol of signa 
ture of the statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice: 

“Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to 
require the United States to depart from its traditional policy of not 
intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in the politi- 
cal questions of policy or internal administration of any foreign 
state; nor shall anything contained in the said convention be 
strued to imply a relinquishment by the United States of its tradi- 
tional attitude toward purely American questions, including the 
Monroe doctrine.” 


con- 


RESERVATION 

Mr. SHipsTeap offered the following reservation to the resolution 
of adhesion on the part of the United States to the protocol of sig- 
natures of the statute for the Permanent Court of 
Justice : 

“That the Permanent Court of International Justice shall not have 
jurisdiction to render advisory opinions on any question which affects: 
the admission of aliens into the United States, their examination for 
entrance, their deportation, or the admission of aliens to the educa- 
tional institutions of the various States, or their condition under the 
laws of the various States; nor shall any judgment of the court, ren- 
dered pursuant to Part XIII of the treaty of Versailles, which con- 
fers compulsory jurisdiction upon the court in certain labor dis- 
putes, be applicable to the United States without the express consent 
of Congress. The court sball be bound by the principle that inter- 
national law recognizes the authority of the law of the United States 
within its own jurisdiction as applied to aliens who may seek 
entrance or who are domiciled in the United States; and that such 
court shall assume no duties, under paragraph 1 of the statute, which 
provides that the jurisdiction of the court extends to all ‘ matters 
specially provided for in treaties and conventions in force,’ other than 
to hear and determine suits between States.” 


RESERVATION 


International 


Mr. SHipstTeapD offered the following reservation to the resolution 
of adhesion on the part of the United States to the protocol of sig- 
natures of the statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice : 

“That no government which is a member of the League of Nations 
but which has not signed the protocol of signatures of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice and which has not ratified its 
signature shall take part in the Council or the Assembly of the 
League of Nations in any election of judges of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice; nor shall it take part in the paying of the 
expenses of the court.” 
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Mr 


of adhesion 


SHIPSTEAD 


n the 


offered the following reservation to the resolution 
part of the United States to the protocol of signa- 
tures of the statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice: 
judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
for corruption or malfeasance in office by any 
government which has signed the protocol of signatures of the court, 
and that such judge shall be tried and, if found guilty, expelled from 


‘That a 


may be impeached 


his seat In the court by a joint session of the governments members 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations and the governments not 
members of the Assembly of the League of Nations but signatories 
to the protocol of signatures ef the Permanent Court of International 


Justice.” 
RESERVATION 
M SuipsTPaD offered the following reservation to the resolution 
of adhesion on the part of the United States to the protocol of signa- 
tures of the statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice: 


‘In case of difference of opinion between the United States and 
any other signatory concerning the interpretation or application of 
these reservations and understandings the United States Supreme 
Court shall have the sole power to decide the question.” 

RESERVATION 
Mr. SuHIPSTRAD offered the following reservation to the resolution 


of adhesion on the part of the United States to the protocol of signa- 
ture of the statute the Permanent Court of International Justice: 
“Whenever the Permanent Court of International Justice shall 
undertake to render an opinion or deciston of judgment interpreting or 
applying the terms of any treaty to which the United States is not a 
signatory, it is with the understanding that such decision or opinion 
or judgment is not to be construed as an indorsement of these trea- 
ties by the United States, and that the United States assumes no 
responsibility of any such judgment, opinion, or decision.” 


for 


RESERVATION 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD offered the following reservation to the - resolution 
of adhesion on the part of the United States to the protocol of sig- 
nature of the statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice: 

“The adherence of the United States to the protocol of the World 
Court is conditioned upon the understanding and agreement that the 
judgments, decrees, or opinions of the court shall not be enforced by 
war under any name or in any form.” 

RESBRVATION 

Reservation intended to be proposed by Mr. WiLt1aMs to Resolution 
No. 5, as modified. 

* Provided, That when negotiations are had hereunder and a treaty 
is negotiated pursuant to this resolution then the treaty so nego- 
tiated and signed by all other signatories thereof, their duly author- 
ized representatives, shall be submitted to the Senate for its advice 
avd consent,” 

AMENDMENT 

Mr. WiiuraMs offered the following amendment in the nature of a 

substitute to Senate Resolution No. 5 as modified. 


“Strike out all after the word ‘resolution’ and insert the fol- 
lowing: 
“PrOR ADHESION TO THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


“The Senate of the United States, having received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States a proposal to give its advice and consent to 
the signature of the protocol of December 16, 1920, of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, with certain conditions and under- 
standings, finding itself uninformed regarding the conditions and 
understandings which would be acceptable to the signatories of the 
said protocol, and hesitating to commit the United States to the rela- 
tion implied in the fact that this protocol is open to the United States 
only as a signatory of treaties which the United States has not rati- 
fied, requests the President to ascertain through the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the United States or otherwise, if a protocol of adhesion 
conceived substantially as follows would be acceptable to the signa- 
tories of the protocol of December 16, 1920”; 
PROTOCOL OF ADHESION TO THE STATUTE OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 

The signatories of the “ protocol of signature relating to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice,” of December 16, 1920, and the 
additional signatories of the present protocol mutually consent and 
agree : 

“(1) That sovereign states which have neither ratified nor signed 
the treaty of Versailles, upon declaring that they accept the juris- 
diction of the above-mentioned court in accordance with the terms and 
subject to the conditions of the statute of the court as construed 
below, are eligible to adherence to the statute, with rights, powers, 
privileges, and immunities equal to those of the original signatories. 

“(2) That sovereign states thus adhering to the statute of the 
court shall have representation for the purposes of the court in the 
electoral bodies referred to in articles 4, 5, 8, 10, 12, 32, 33, and any 
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other articles relating to the electoral bodies named in the statute 
equal to that of the signatories of the protocol of December 16, 1920, 
of the same rank, without implying any relation or obligation, legal 
or otherwise, to or through these electoral bodies, except those pre- 
scribed in the statute as pertaining to the court. 

(3) That no change shal] be made in the statute of the court with- 
out the consent of the signatories of the present protocol. 

“(4) That the charges of maintenance of the court shall be deter. 
mined from time to time in fair proportions by the authorized appro. 
priating bodies of the signatories, and the appropriations thus made 
shall be used exclusively for the expenses of the court. 

“(5) That the decisions of the court bind only the actual Mitigants: 
that the opinions of the court when merely advisory bind no one: 
and that advisory opinions therefore will not be asked for with regard 
to questions relating to any adherent without its previous consent. 

“(6) That the signatories of this protocol do not in principle op- 
pose the convocation of future conferences at The Hague for the 
revision, clarification, and amelioration of international law, the enact 
ments of which do not become binding upon any state until it has 
itself ratified them. 

“In accordance with this consent and agreement on the part of the 
signatories of the protocol of December 16, 1920, duly signed and 
sealed by an authorized representative, the adhering states do hereby 
declare, through the undersigned, their duly accredited representatives, 
that they accept the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of Interna 
tional Justice and the statute of the court, in accordance with the 
terms and subject to the conditiens of the present protocol.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT at 1 o'clock p. m. rapped with his 


gavel. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 


that I may be permitted to offer a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The hour of 
1 o'clock having arrived, the Chair, in accordance with the 
provisions of Rule XXII, lays before the Senate the following 
motion, made by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroort]: 


Unitep States SENATp, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1926. 
The undersigned Senators, in accordance with the provisions of 
Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, move that debate 


upon the pending measure, Senate Resolution No. 5, be brought to a 
close : 


Signed by a sufficient number of names. 

The Secretary will call the roll for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing that a quorum is present. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Is there objection? 


Ashurst Fess McKellar Sackett 
Byard Fletcher McKinley Schall 
Bingham Frazier McLean Sheppard 
Blease George McMaster Shipstead 
Borah Gerry eond Shortridge 
Bratton Gillett Mayfield Simmons 
Brookhart Glass Means Smith 
Broussard Goff Metcalf Emoot 
Bruce Gooding Moses Stanfield 
Butler Greene Neely Stephens 
Cameron Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Capper Harreld Norris Trammell 
Caraway Harris Nye Tyson 
Couzens Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Cummins Heflin Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Howell Pepper Walsh 
Dale Johnson Phipps Warren 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Pine Watson 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pittman Weller 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Wheeler 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Mo Williams 
Ernst ry Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fernald La Follette Robinson, Ark. 
Ferris Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-four Senators having 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is, Is it the sense of the Senate that the debate shall be 
brought to a close? The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr. pu Pont’s name was 
ealled). I desire to announce the absence of the junior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] on account of iliness. 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll eali having been concluded, it resulted—yeas 68, 
nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—68 
Ashurst Butler Curtis Ferris 
Bayard Capper Deneen Fess 
ham Caraway Edge Fletcher 
Bratton Couzens Bdwards George 
Bruce Cummins Ernst Gerry 
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Gillett Keres Oddie Simmons sicuificance, but “adhesion ” having reference to physical adhe 
Gilaas King Overman Smoot ‘ } tye . } am ud : 
dioft Lenroot Pepper Stantieid ion 1 ither than an abstract adhesion, 
Cooding McKellar Phipps Swanson Some criticism was made that the first reservation proposed 
Greene McKinley Pittman Trammell by Mr. Hughes is not sufliciently comprehensive, in that it refers 
Hale McLean Ransdell Tyson nly to the c , f the League of Nat! ; hile » obl 
ris McMaster Reed, Pa. Underwood only to the covenant of the League o! Nations, while some obli- 
Ilarrison McNary Robinson, Ark Vadsworth gations might arise under other provisions of the treaty of 
oe M Motcait. ey waeees Versailles, so the restriction is taken out and it is made com- 
seen Wash. techy Sheppard Weller prehensive under the treaty of Versailles,” the covenant of 
Kendtick Norbeck Shortridge Willis the League of Nations forming a part of that 
NAYS—26 The fourth reservation is changed simply by giving the 
Hlease Fernald Moses Smith United States the right to withdruw at any time. 
Borah Frazier Norris Stephens Mr. President, I pass now from those and the fifth reserva 
Brookhart Harreld Nye W: (oun tion to the two ae uent servati It will be ol ‘rved 
Proussard Howell Pine Wheeler i F iwsequent reservauions, xe VDSCTVE 
(Cameron Johuson Reed, Mo. Williams that under the heading “ Resolred further,” those are matters 
Dale le Follette ——, Ind. | that appertain to ourselves alone and are of no concern what 
i eee NOT V eared . | ever to foreign nations. They express our own views concern 
NOT . a Ph ing our own purposes and our own practi e. One of them is as 
Copeland du Pont follows: 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas are 68 and the nays are 
. . @ : . - a at aving Resolved further, As a part of this act of ratificat » that the 
°5. More than two-thirds of the Senators present having United Stat 1 tonal 1 t 1 
js . . . : nited States approve > protoc d statute hereinabove mentiones 
yoted in the affirmative, the motion is agreed to. The Senate Prisagh ates approve the protocol an atute het ned, 
><? | with the understanding that recourse to the Permanent Court of Inte 
will proceed under Rule XXII. national Justice for th tlement of dif he | ! 
awe om . — ‘ : f onal « stice or e set € . ti ‘rcpces eiween t i'nite 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, under Rule XXII it is made | ® — 6 Saw wees ta 


. ae > . ‘ States and y er sit . ates n be ae niv by agre ) 
the duty of the Presiding Officer to keep the time of Senators | >' ites and any other state or sta om had o ; ment 


addressing the Senate. In the League of Nations controversy 
unanimous consent was given that the Secretary might keep 
that time. I ask unanimous consent that that course may be It has been repeatedly asserted on the floor of the Senate thai 
pursued in this case. no dispute can be submitted except by a treaty with the con- 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair | currence of the Senate: but, notwithstanding that, apprehen 
hears none, and it is so ordered. ° sions have been excited through the country that the executive 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, there were two matters ad- | department would have the right to submit controversies with 
verted to by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] in his ad- | out the concurrence of the Senate. This is merely to still such 
dress on Saturday with respect to which I should like to say | apprehensions, 
a few words. The first was the question raised as to whether Next: 
the Senate might give its advice and consent to a treaty before Resolved further, That adherence to the sald protocol! and statute 
the President signed it, or whether it was necessary for the | porepy approved shall not be so construed as to require the United 
President first to sign the treaty and then lay it before Con- | States to depart from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, 
gress. That question was considered by Judge Story, and his interfering with, or entangling itself in the political questions of policy 
views are expressed in his celebrated work on the Constitution. | 5+ internal administration of any foreign state; nor shall adherence 
I read from section 1523 as follows: to the said protocol and statute be construed to imply a relinquish 


Some doubts appear to have been entertained in the early stages | ment by the United States of its traditional attitude toward purely 
of the Government as to the correct exposition of the Constitution in | American questions. 
regard to the agency of the Senate in the formation of treaties. “The 


question was whether the agency of the Senate was admissible pre-| which was attached to the second Hague convention and is 
vious to the negotiation, so as to advise on the instructions to be | simply a notice to the world that we do not intend to submit 
given to the ministers, or was limited to the exercise of the power of | t) the court such questions; in other words, that we do 
advice and consent after the treaty was formed; or whether the Presi- | not intend to submit questions involving the Monroe doctrine 
dent possessed an option to adopt one mode or the other, as his judg- That is all there is to that. ; 

ment might direct. The practical exposition assumed on the first So those two, I suppose, will not disturb anybody. But, Mr, 
occasion which seems to have occurred in President Washington's | President, for reservation & a substitute is offered as Calluern - 
administration was that the option belonged to the Executive to adopt | : ; ; : 
either mode, and the Senate might advise before as well as after the | That the court shall not render any advisory opinion except pub 
formation of a treaty. | llely after due notice to all states adhering to the court and to all 
interested states and after public hearing or opportunity for hearing 
given to any state concerned— 


thereto through general or special treaties concluded between the 
parties in dispute. 


It will be recognized that that is identically the declaration 


It was also suggested, Mr. President, that we have not the 
original document before us. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. May I ask the Senator if the Senate 
“advised ” or “ advised and consented ” in advance? 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure the two words were used. 

[ find by consulting the Compilation of Treaties that when- 
ever a multiparty treaty is executed it appears the usual prac- 
tice to deposit the original in some one of the chancelleries 
and that certified copies of it are usually sent for considera- 
tion of the other signatories; but in the case of the protocol 
before us it expressly provides that— 

The said protocol shall remain open for signature by the members 
of the League of Nations and by the states mentioned in the annex to 
the covenant of the league. 

The statute of the court shall come into force as provided in the 
above-mentioned decision. 

Executed at Geneva, in a single copy, the French and English texts 
of which shall both be authentic. 


I apprehend that no one will object to that. That is simp!ly 
a erystallization of the rule of the court as it now exists in 
relation to hearings upon requests for advisory opinions. 
Then— 


nor shall it, without the consent of the United States, entertain any 
request for an advisory opinion touching any dispute or question in 
which the United States has or claims an interest. 


Under the covenant of the League of Nations, each of the 
great nations has a representative upon the council of the 
league; and any one of them, therefore, because the council 
proceeds by unanimity, can prevent the submission to the court 
of any request for an advisory opinion, which it does not want 
to have submitted. This gives to the United States exactly the 
same power by denying to the court the jurisdiction to enter- 
tain a request for an advisory opinion with respect to any 
question concerning which the United States claims an interest. 

I can not conceive that any one of these changes will provoke 
any opposition whatever from the opponents of the measure. 

Otherwise, Mr. President, the substitute resolution is iden- 


There is no express provision authorizing the transmission of 
certified copies, but, as we have been informed by the President 
this morning, that formality even has been carried out. Of 
course, the President would be authorized to sign just such a | tical with the original. 
treaty as he sends to the Senate. It is approving the draft Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to supplement what 
sent to us. the Senator from Montana has said in just one respect. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say just a word in explanation The change in reservation No. 5 merely carries out and in- 
of the amended resolution offered by the Senator from Virginia | sures and make permanent, so far as the United States is 
(Mr. Swanson], because apparently some gross misrepresenta- | concerned, the rule of the court laid down by its own decision 
tions concerning it have been indulged in. in the Fastern Karelia case; so that hereafter, even thouzh, 

In the first place, the word “adhesion” as it appears in the | as contended by the opponents of the court, new elections might 
original draft gives place to the word “ adherence”—a mere | change the complexion of the judges and a different rule might 
change in the use of the word, the two being quite similar in | obtain, in no event, at any time, or under any circumstances, 
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im any a ory opinion be rendered, affecting the rights or 
rests ¢ the | ied States, or claimed to aff our rights 

or interes without the consent of the United States. 
Chere is nothing in these reservations that is not entirely in 


harmony with the Harding-Hughes-Coolidze recommendations 
Ir. REED « Missouri. Mr. President, I move that the Sen- 
if ad 
Mr. McKELLAR. On that I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. 
I’) dent 
Mr. WALSH. I suggest the absence of a quorum 
The VICE PRESIDENT rhe Secretary will call the roll. 
rhe roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Ash Ernest King Ransdell 
Ibn Ferris La Follette Reed, Mo. 
iit i les Lenroot Reed, Pa 
Please Fletcher McKellar Robinson, Ark. 
I ! KY er McKinley Robinson, Ind 
| to George McLean Schall 
B khart (rerry McMaster Sheppard 
roussard Gillett McNary Shipstead 
Bruce Glass Maytield Shortridge 
Camero! Gof Means Simmons 
‘ ey (,recne Metcalf Smoot 
Caraway Hale Moses Stanfield 
Cou n liarris Nee ly Swan rf) 
Curti Ilari D Nye Trammell 
Tal Thetis Oddk Tyson 
Ih ' Howell Overman Warren 
I Jones, Wash, Pepper Weller 
Ddge Kendrick Phipps Williams 
tdwards Keyes Pine Willi 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 
ewered to their names, a quorum is present. 
is there a seeond to the demand of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee for a yea-und-nay vote on the motion to adjourn? 
‘ir. LENROO'T. Does the Senator from Missouri insist on 
hi motion 7 
Mr. REED of Missouri. No, Mr. President; if the Senate is 
here IT will not insist on it When I made my motion there 
vere about six Senators in the Chamber. The Senate had, in 


effect, already adjourned, and I thought we might as well do it 
formally 

The VICE 
motion ? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. IT .wvithdraw the motion if the Senate 
wants to stay here and attend to its business. 

Mr. President, I should like to inquire if the matter presump- 


PRESIDENT. Does the Senator withdraw his 


tively before the Senate-—we have been talking about it—is to 
be read? 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask that the Secretary proceed with the 
rending of the statute of the court. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask that the original documents 


be read, and that they all be read as far as they have been sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the President. I am just speaking now 
to this matter of order, and not on the question. I call attention 
to the fact that there is not here a communication from 
recognized. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


munication. 


The Secretary will read the com- 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The secretary general of the League of Nations has the honor to for- 
ward herewith to the Government of the United States of America a 
certified copy of the protocol of signature relating to the statute of 


the Permanent Court of International Justice, provided for by article 
14 of the covenant of the League of Nations, together with the signa- 
tures already affixed by the representatives of the members of the 


league, and the declarations relating to the optional clause concerning 
jurisdiction. 

secretary of the League of Nations has the honor at 
time to draw the attention of the Government of the United 
States of America to the importance of ratifications being deposited as 
speedily 


compulsory 
The 


the same 


general 


as possible. 

According to the terms of paragraph 8 of the resolution Telating to 
the establishment of a permanent court of international justice, which 
was adopted by the assembly of the League of Nations at its meeting 
on December 13, 1920, the statute of the court will not come into force, 
and the court will not be called upon to sit, in conformity with the 
said statute, until this protocol has been ratified by the majority of the 
members of the league. The satisfactory fulfillment of this condition 
will alone enable the Assembly of the League of Nations at its next 
meeting (which is to take place in September, 1921) to proceed to 
the judges, and thus to enable the court to be formed and to 
enter upon its duties at the beginning of next year. 

Further signatures to the protocol will be notified to the Government 
of the United States of America as and when they are appended. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
a quorum. 


elect 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
ol 
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| swered to their names, a quorum is present, 


any | 
government or from any authoritative body that we have ever | 





Or 


a) 


JANUARY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 

their names: 
Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Robinson, Ind, 
tavard Frazier Lenroot Sackett 
Bingham George McKellar Schall 
Blease Gerry McKinley Sheppard 
Bratton Gillett McLean Shipstead 

| Brookhart Glass McMaster Shortridge 
Broussard Goff McNary Simmons 
Bruce Gooding Maylield Smith 

| Butler Greene Means Stephens 
Cameron Hale Metcalf Swanson 
Capper Harreld Moses Trammell 
Couzens Harris Norris Underwood 
Cummins Harrison Nye Wadsworth 
Curtis Heflin Oddie Warren 
Dale Howell Overman Watson 
Deneen Johnson Pep pe r Weller 

| Dill Jones, N. Mex, Phipps Williams 
Kdge Jones, Wash. line Willis 
Krust Kendrick Ransdell 
Ferris Keyes Reed, Mo. 
Fess King Reed, Pa. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators having an- 
The Secretary will 
proceed with the reading. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The same procedure will be observed in the case of communications 
addressed to the secretariat by the various signatory powers 
regard to their ratification of the protocol. 

Certified copies of the various documents containing the ratifications 
will be communicated to the Government of the United States of 
America as%ind when they are deposited with the secretariat. 

His Excellency, 

Puke PRESIDENCY OF THE UntTeD STATES OF AMERICA, 


Mr. REED of Missouri. 
communication ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That concludes the reading of the 
communication. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In view of the fact that the Senate 
has again adjourned, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered ; and, being taken, resulted— 
oo 


with 


That concludes the reading of the 


yeas 9, nays 72, as follows: 

YEAS—9 
Frazier La Follette Nye Reed, Mo. 
Harreld Moses Pine Shipstead 
Jobnsou 

NAYS—72 
Ashurst Ernst Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Ferris Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham less King Sackett 
Blease Fietcher Lenroot Shortridge 
Bratton George McKellar Sehall 
Brookhart Gerry McKinley Sheppard 
Broussard Gillett McLean Simmons 
Bruce Glass McMaster Smith 
Butler Goff McNary Smoot 
Cameron Gooding Marfield Stanfield 
Capper Greene Means Stephens 
Couzens Hiale Metcalf Underwood 
Cummins Harris Norris Wadsworth 
Curtis Harrison Oddie Warren 
Dale Heflin Overman Watson 
Deneen Howell Pepper Weller 
Dill Jones, N, Mex. Phipps Williams 
Kdge Jones, Wash, Ransdell Willis 

NOT VOTING—15 

Borah Edwards Pittman Tyson 
Caraway Fernald Robinson, Ark, Waish 
Copeland Neely Swanson Wheeler 
du Pont Norbeck Trammell 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
tocol. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURE 


The members of the League of Nations, through the undersigned, 
duly authorized, declare their acceptance of the adjoined statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, which was approved by 
a unanimous yote of the assembly of the league on the 13th Decem- 
ber, 1920, at Geneva. 

Consequently, they hereby declare that they accept the jurisdic- 
tion of the court in accordance with the terms and subject to the con- 
ditions of the above-mentioned statute. 

The present protocol, which has been drawn up in accordance with 
the decision taken by the Assembly of the League of Nations on the 
138th December, 1920, is subject to ratification. Each power shall 
send its ratification to the secretary general of the League of Nations; 
the latter shall take the necessary steps to notify such ratification to 
the other signatory powers. The ratification shall be deposited in the 
archives of the secretariat of the League of Nations. 
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The said protocol shall remain open for signature by the nrembers 0 


t! League of Nations and by the states mentioned in the annex to 
ovenant of the league. 

The statute of the court shall come into force as provided in the 
hove-mentioned decision. 

Executed at Geneva, in a single copy, the French and English texts 
of which shall both be authentic. 

DecemMpBer 16, 1920. 
OPTIONAL CLAUSB 

The undersigned, being duly authorized thereto, further declare, 
on behalf of their Government, that, from this date they accept as 
compulsory “ipso facto” and without special convention the juris- 
diction of the court in conformity with article 36, paragraph 2, of 


the statute of the court, under the following conditions: 

Statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice; provided 
14 of the covenant of the Lé Nations, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think we ought to have it read in 
its original language, the French. ([Laughter.] 

The reading was continued, as follows: 


for by article ague of 


ARTICLE 1 
\ permanent court of international justice is hereby established, 
in accordance with article 14 of the covenant of the League of Nations. 
This yurt shall be in addition to the court of arbitration organized 
by the conventions of The Hague of 1899 and 1907, and to the special 
tribunals of arbitration to which states are always at liberty to sub 

mit their disputes for settlement, 
CHAPTER I1—ORGANIZATION OF THE CoURT 

ARTICLE 2 
The Permanent Court of International Justice shall be composed of 
a body of independent judges, elected regardless of their nationality 


from amongst persons of high moral character, who possess the quali- 


cations required in their respective countries for appointment to the 
highest judicial offices, or are jurisconsults of recognized competence 
in international law. 
ARTICLE 3 
The court shall consist of 15 members; 11 judges and 4 deputy 
judges. The number of judges and deputy judges may hereafter be 
increased by the Assembly, upon the proposal of the Council of the | 


League of Nations, to a total of 15 judges and 6 deputy judges. 


ARTICLE 4 
The members of the court shall be 
the 


elected by the assembly and by 


the court of arbitration, in accordance with the following pro- 


In the case of members of the League of Nations not represented in 
the permanent court of arbitration, the lists of candidates shall be 
drawn up by national groups appointed for this purpose by their 


governments under the same conditions as those prescribed for mem- 
bers of the permanent court of arbitration by article 44 of the con 
vent of The Hague of 1907 for the pacific settlement 
national disputes. 


lon of inter- 


ARTICLE 5 


At three months before the date of the election, the secre- 
tary general of the League of Nations shail address a written request 
to the members of the court of arbitration belonging to the states men- 
tioned in the annex to the covenant or to the states which join the 
league subsequently, and to the persons appointed under paragraph 2 
of article 4, inviting them to undertake, within a given time, by 


least 
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council from a list of persons nominated by the national groups | 


national groups, the nomination of persons in a position to accept the | 


duties of a member of the court. 

No group may nominate more than four persons, not more 
two of whom shall be of their own nationality. 
number of candidates nominated 
seats to be filled. 


be more than double the number of 


ARTICLE 6 
Before 


mended 


making these nominations, each national group is recom- 
to consult its highest court of justice, its legal faculties and 
schools of law, and its national academies and national sections of 


international academies devoted to the study of law. 
ARTICLE 7 
The secretary general of the League of Nations shall prepare a list 
in alphabetical order of all the persons thus nominated, Save as pro- 


vided in article 12, paragraph 2, these shall be the only persons eligible 
for appointment. 


The secretary general shall submit this list to the assembly and to 
the council, 
ARTICLE 8 
The assembly and the council shall proceed independently of one 
another to elect, firstly the judges, them the deputy judges. 
ARTICLE 9 
At every election the electors shall bear in mind that not only 
should all the persons appointed as members of the court possess the 


than | 
In no case must the 


qualifications required but the whole body also should ‘sent the 
main forms of civilization and the principal legal systems of the 
world 

ARTICLE ) 

Those candidates who obtain an absolute majority of ytes In the 
assembly and in the council shall be considered as elected 

In the event of more than one national of the same member of the 
league being elected by the votes of both the assembly i the council 
the eldest of these ymily shall be considered as elected 

ARTIC 

If after the first meeting held for t! purpose of th l ym one 
or more seats remain to led, a s md and, if iry, a third 
meeting shall take place 

ART 

If after the third mecting one or more seats still remain iilled 
a joint conference consisting of six members, three appointed by the 
assembly and three by the council, may be formed at any time at 
the request of either the assembly or the council for purpose of 
choosing one name for each seat still vacant to submit to the assembly 
and the council for their respective acceptance 

If the conference is unanimously agreed upon any person who ful 
fills the required conditions, he may be included in its list, even though 
he was not included in the list of nominations referred to in articles 
4 and 5. 

If the joint conference is satisfied that it will not be successful in 
procuring an election, those members of the court who have already 
been appointed shall, within a period to be fixed by the counell, 
proceed to fill the vacant seats by selection from amongst those can 
didates who have obtained votes either in the assembly or in the 
council, 

In the event of an equality of votes amongst the judges the eldest 
judge shall have a casting vote. 

ARTIC! 

The members of the court shall be elected for nine years, 

They may be reelected. 

They shall continue to discharge their duties until their places have 
been filled. Though replaced, they shall finish any cases which they 
may have begun, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I suggest the 


absence of a quorum. 


Mr. LENROOT. I make the point of order that no business 


has intervened since the last quorum call. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The clerk has been reading the 
most important document on earth, a communication from 
the League of Nations. It is business and highly important 
business. 

Mr. LENROOT. What has the Senate done about it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri, It has done nothing—not even lis- 
tened. If it had only listened, I would not have made my 
point. 

Mr. LENROOT. Listening is not the transaction of busi 
ness. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, yes; 
tion of this document to the Senate. 


it is. It is the presenta- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is not debat- 
able. The Chair holds that the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. LENROOT. I make the point of order, under Rule 


XXII, that the motion is dilatory. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair holds the point of 
order to be well taken. Rule XXII provides that “No dila- 
tory motion, or dilatory amendment, or amendments not ger 
mane, shall be in order.” 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the deci 
sion of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate’ 

Mr. LENROOT. I move that the appeal from the decision 
of the Chair be laid on the table. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. On 

nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
What is the pending question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] to lay on the table the appeal by 


I appeal from the decision of the 


that I ask for the yeas and 


inquiry 


the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep} from the decision of 
the Chair. 

The roll was called and resulted—yeas 69, nays 153, as 
follows: 

YEAS—69. 

Ashurst Bratton Capper Curtis 
Bayard Bruce Couzens Dale 
Bingham Butler Cummins Deneen 
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mil Harrison Neely Shortridge 
Ndwards Heflin Norbeck Simmons 
[ernst Hiowell Norris Smith 
Verris Jones, N. Mex, Nye Stephens 
Fess Jones, Wash. Oddie Swanson 
Mleteher Kendrick Overman Underwood 
(leorve eyes 1’« pper Wadsworth 
i Lenroot Phipps Warren 
Gillett ickellar Pittman Watson 
(il McKinley Reed, la. Weller 
Gof McLean Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
(jooding McNary Robinson, Ind, Willis 
Girecne Mayfield Sackett 
il Means Schall 
Hari Metcalf Sheppard 
NAYS—13. 
Blea Frazier La Follette Shipstead 
Borah Hearreid Moses 
Bre art Johnson Pine 
Fernald King Reed, Mo, 
NOT VOTING—14. 
Lroussard du Pout Smoot Walsh 
Cameron hdge Stanfield Williams 
Caraway McMaster Trammell 
Copeland tansdell Tyson 


So the appeal of Mr. Reep of Missouri from the decision of 
the Chair was laid on the table. 


PERSONAL 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. While the two Senators from Alabama are on the 
floor, | desire to answer a criticism from the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Hercin] the other day in regard to some 
remarks which I then made with reference to the late Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

| undersfand what southern hatred means. I understand 
what southern differences mean in thinking and speaking of 
people who belong to the Republican Party. Just after the 
Civil Wer, or the War of Secession, there came into the State 
of South Carolina some people from the Northern States and 
from Eastern States who because of their actions were 
culled carpetbaggers and scalawags. They combined with the 
negroes of the Southern States, and under deception and de- 
ceit those so-called Republicans, who were never entitled to 
the respect of the name or even to be called as such, because 
they were the cheapest class of thieves and camp followers of 
Sherman’s army, stayed there for the purpose of robbery and 
thievery. Therefore, in the Southern States to-day, when a 
man wishes to stir up strife and feeling, it is very easy for 
him to do so by referring to another as a Republican. 

The people of my State, or some of them, by education have 
not had the privilege of that enlightenment which possibly 
they should have had, and, by reason of their poverty, have 


EXPLANATION 


Same 


not been enabled to travel over the country as they would 
have liked to travel. They have never had the opportunity 
of being thrown into contact with any, with the exception 


of very few men, who called himself a Republican. There are 
people in my State to-day, and in all the other Southern 
States, who delight in appealing to that class which is not 
better informed on account of their prejudice against Repub- 
licans, and trying to paint every Republican as a man the 
equal of Scott and Moses and Chamberlain and the other 
thieves who infested my State and the balance of the South 
and put the heel of the “nigger” upon the white man’s neck, 

1 regret that that condition prevails, but it does prevail; 
there no doubt about it. 
moments ago, the people of my State, or some of them, and 
the people of all the Southern States do not know men like 
Curtis and, Moses, of New Hampshire, and JoHNson and 
Couzens and FERNALD and BINGHAM and Boras and hun- 
dreds of others whom I might mention, as to whom, if they 
were to go to the South and associate with our people and 
let our people know them, our people would feel as I do, 
and would have respect for them and admiration for them 
because of their standing by their principles. They do not 
even know the Vice President of the United States, whom I 
know they would admire if they had had the opportunity to 
see his smile when the South put the cloture on the Senate 
to-day. 

Let us see, Mr. President. 

Ilenry Cabot Lodge needs no defense at my hands. He can 
speak from the grave in what he has done in the past and 
wipe out almost any opponent that’ might see fit to slur his 
name. I used it for a purpose, to make somebody mad. 
“Whom the gods would destroy, they first make mad.” I am 
not one of the gods, but I saw a cloture passed here to-day 
because some people were mad. 

When the State of South Carolina was getting ready to 
present to the American. Nation a statue to be placed in 
Statuary Hall, when her people had picked out the one man 
and the only man that they have yet agreed upon whose statue 


is 


! 


| of South Carolina at 
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was to be placed yonder in Statuary Hall, when they had tha; 
statue all ready to be delivered to the American Nation, whom 
did the boss of South Carolina ask to accept that statue? | 
say “the boss” advisedly, because Ben Tillman was the boss 
that time. He could elect to office any 
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man he pleased. He could defeat any man he pleased. Ho 
could pass through the Legislature of South Carolina any 


action he wanted, or he could defeat any bill that he wanted 
to defeat in the State of South Carolina. Who did the boss of 
South Carolina say should accept, on the part of this country. 
the statue of John C. Calhoun, that greatest statesman’? | 
know that some differ as to Clay and Webster, but the South 
claims Calhoun as her greatest; and, I say, whom did the boss 
of South Carolina ask to speak on John ©. Calhoun on that 
occasion? Henry Cabot Lodge, the man who, it has been 
charged, tried to put the force bill on South Carolina. 

Ah, Mr. President, we can not judge a man by one act. | 
want to give you northern people one instance, the instance 
of ‘a man, a true man and a brave man. There ought to be 
monument erected to him somewhere to show what 
was. 

Just after the Civil War, or the War of Secession, on: 


bravery 


0 


| Sherman’s men stopped in Barnwell, S. C., and made that his 


Therefore, as I stated a few | 


home. He married a good woman there. The barn of i 
of his neighbors was burned. He was indicted for arson 
They brought him to trial in a South Carolina court, with a 
Democratic judge, a Democratic solicitor, a Democratic jury 
The solicitor of that circuit was a very able man, but I think 
he tock a great advantage on this occasion. He said two 
McGinnis—whom he knew was a Yankee, whom he knew had fol- 
lowed Sherman’s army—* McGinnis, were you not one of Sher- 
man’s army, the army that went through this country and 
burned it?” McGinnis looked him straight in the face and 
said, “ Yes; I was, and I am proud of it.” The solicitor sat 
down. He knew that McGinnis was convicted whether he had 
any testimony or not. That is what I call a man; and I thank 
God that a few years afterwards that right hand right there 
signed the paper that made McGinnis a free man and sent him 
back to his wife and little children, where he is to-day, a good 
citizen and a happy man. 

Judge a man by one act? What said Boss Tillman? Do 
not forget that I voted for him and supported him. I have 
never been ashamed of it, if I did fall out with him in his 
last days. I have never been ashamed of it, if he did delay 
my coming here for six years. There is no question about that. 
As I tell you, he was the big boss; but when he got out of the 
way, then we had several little so-called bosses. 

Here is what Mr. Lodge said: 


In the years which preceded the Civil War, South Carolina and 
Massachusetts represented more strongly, more extremely, perhaps, 
than any other States the opposing principles which were then in 
conflict. Now, when that period has drifted back into the quiet waters 
of history it seems particularly appropriate that Massachusetts should 
share in the recognition which we give to-day to the memory of the 
great Senator from South Carolina. If I may be pardoned a personal 
word, it seems also fitting that I should have the privilege of speaking 
upon this occasion, for my own family were friends and followers in 
successive generations of Hamilton and Webster and Sumner. 


I do not care what he said about Alabama. He was talking 
about South Carolina, and I am the man that praised him. 


I was brought up in the doctrines and beliefs of the great Federal- 
ist, the great Whig, and the great Repubican. It seems to me, I repeat, 
not unfitting that one so brought up should have the opportunity to 
speak here when we commemorate the distinguished statesman who, 
during the last 25 years of his life, represented with unrivaled ability 
those theories of government to which Hamilton, Webster, and Sumner 
were all opposed. 


From 1787 to 1865 the real history of the United States is to be 
found in the struggle between the forces of separatism and those of 
nationalism. Other issues and other questions during that period rose 
and fell, absorbed the attention of the country, and passed out of sight, 
but the conflict between the nationalist spirit and the separatist spirit 
never ceased. There might be a lull in the battle, public interest might 
turn, as it frequently did, to other questions, but the deep-rooted, 
underlying contest was always there, and finally took possession of 
every passion and every thought, until it culminated at last in the dread 
arbitrament of arms, 


The colonial spirit resisted Washington's neutrality policy when the 
French Revolution broke out, and as the years passed was still strong 
enough to hamper all our movements and force us to drift helplessly 
upon the stormy seas of the Napoleonic wars. The result was that we 
were treated by France on one side and by England on the other ip a 
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manner which fills an American's heart with indignation and with | 


shame even to read of it a hundred years afterwards. And then in 
those days of humiliation there arose a group of young men, chiefly 
from the South and West, who made up their minds that this condi 
tion was unbearable; that they would assert the independence of the 
United States; that they would secure to.her due recognition among 
the nations; and that rather than have the shameful conditions which 
then existed continue they would fight. They did not care much with 
whom they fought, but they intended to vindicate the right of the 
United States to live as a respected and self-respecting independent 
Nation. Animated by this spirit, they plunged the country 
with England. 


Then, Mr. President: 


into war 


Chief among the leaders of that group of young men who were 
responsible for the origin and conduct of the War of 1812 was John C. 
Calhoun. 

. >. . . + > . 

To have been, as Calhoun was, for 49 years a chief 
period of conflict and development—first a leader 
men who asserted the reality of the national indepet 


figure in that 
mong the able 
ence and estab- 
lished the place of the United States among the nations of the earth, 
and afterwards the undisputed chief of those who barred the path 
of the national movement—implies a man of 


a 
; 
nu 


extraordinary powers 
both of mind and character. He merits not only the high considera 
tion which history accords; but it is also well that we should honor 
bis memory here and, turning aside from affairs of the moment, 
should recall him and his work that we may understand what he 
was and what he meant. He was preeminently a strong man; and 
strong men, leaders of mankind, who shape public thought and decide 
public action are very apt to exhibit in a high degree the 
of the race from which they spring. 


qualities 


Mr. President, here is his compliment to South Carolina: 


Calhoun came of a vigorous race and displayed the attributes, both 
moral and intellectual, which mark that race with unusual 
and force. On both sides he was of Scotch descent. His 


vividness 

name is a 
variant of the distinguished Scotch name Colquhoun. [It was a 
place name, assumed at the beginning of the thirteenth century, when 
they came into possession of certain lands, by the noble family which 
was destined to bear it for many generations. 


* * * « + « * 


Judged by the history of the knights who in long succession held 
the estates and the title, the Colquhouns or Calhouns, who spread 
and multiplied until they became a clan, were a very strong, very 
le, very tenacious stock. They had great need of all these qualities 
in order to maintain themselves in power, property, and position during 
the 500 years which elapsed before tbe first Calhoun and the first 
Caldwell started on the migration which, after a brief pause in the 
north of Ireland, carried Patrick Calhoun and some of the Caldwells 
over the ocean to South Carolina. 


} 
av 


Thus endowed by nature and equipped with as good an education 
as could then be obtained in the United States, Mr. Calhoun entered 
public life at the moment when the American people were smarting 
under the insults and humiliations heaped upon them by France and 
England and were groping about for some issue from their troubles 
and some vindication of the national honor and independence. Cal- 
houn and his friends, men like Henry Clay, and like Lowndes and 
Chevyes, from his own State, came in on the wave of popular revolt 
against the conditions to which the country had been brought. Waver 
ing diplomacy, gunboats on wheels, and even embargoes, which chiefly 
punished our own commerce had ceased to appeal to them. They had 
the great advantage of knowing what they meant to do. They were 
determined to resist. If necessary they intended to fight. 

Then, Mr. President: 

He fought his fight with unbending courage, asking no quarter aud 
giving none. He flinched from no conclusion; he faced every result 
without change or concession. He had no fear of the opponents 


who met him in debate. He felt assured in his own heart that 
could hold his own against all comers. 


he 


Ah, Mr. President, listem to this! This would have made 
me think well of Henry Cabot Lodge even if he had put me in 
jail somewhere: 


We do well to place here a statue of Calhoun. I would that he 
could stand with none but his peers about him, and not elbowed 
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Ilis statue is here of right He was a really great man, one of 
the great figures of our history In that history he stands out clear, 
distinct, commanding rhere is no trace of the demagogue about 
him. He was a bold as well as a deen thinker, and he had to the 
full the courage of his convictions The doctrines of socialism were 
as alien to him as the worship of commercialism He “raised his 
mind to truths Ile believed that statesmanship must move on a 
high plane, and he could not conceive that mere money-making and 
money-spending were the highest objects of ambition in the lives of 


men or nations 


Now, Mr. President: 


He was the greatest man South Carolina has given to the Nation. 
That in itself is no slight prai 
Listen to Henry Cabot Lodge: 
He was the greatest man South Carolina has given to the Nation. 
That in itself is no slight praise, for from the days of the I 
renses, the Pinekneys, the Rutledges, from the 


time of Moultrie and 
Sumter and Marion to the 


present day South Carolina h 
wen conspicuous in peace and war for the force, the 
character of the men who have set 


is always 
sility, and the 


ed her and given to her name its 





high distinction in our history 


Could a man say that about my State and I not like him? 
But Calhoun was much more even than this He was one of the 
most remarkable men, one of the greatest minds that American public 
life can show. It matters not that before the last tribunal the 


t 
dict went against him, that the extreme doctrines to which his imper 
| 


ious logic carried him have been banned and barred, the 
greatly placed in our history. 


man remains 


Did Ben Tillman make a mistake when he asked Henry 
Cabot Lodge to make that speech? Has Ben Tillman ever 
been condemned in South Carolina for getting that brain to 
speak on that occasion? 

Again, Mr. President, that same South Carolina boss, who 
sat in this body longer than any other man has ever sat in 
it from the State of South Carolina, who was elected time and 
time again without opposition, walked across one day in his 
enfeebled condition, so far as body was concerned—but the 
Senate will bear me out, whose mind was strong until the 
very last—walked over to the seat of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, and said what to him? 


When I shall pass across the great divide I 


l want you, the man from 
Massachusetts, the man from one of the two States whose Senators 
staged the greatest debate that has ever been staged upon the floor of 
the Senate Webster and Calhoun I, ming from the State of the 
latter, want you, Mr. Lodge, to deliver upon me such eulogy as you 


think is right. 


The man who they say had tried to put the force bill on 
the South, the man who, they say, South Carolina should hate 
was asked by that distinguished Senator, who sat here longer 
than any other man from that State, to do that! Why, if Ben 
Tillman had hated him, or if the people of my State had hated 
him, would Tillman have asked Lodge to speak on Calhoun, 
coming from the State that he did? Would he have asked him 
to say something about him, Tillman himself? No, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and Mr. Lodge made that speech. I shall read only a 
short extract from it: 

Mr. President, Senator Tillman did not come to the Senate in 1895, 
as many do, a man unknown beyond the limits of his own State. His 


reputation preceded his coming. The country bad heard about him. 


| The general public knowledge of him was not, perhaps, extensive, but 


| it was distinct and emphatic. To those who looked below the 


a famous State from a body of men who, from 


surface 
it was apparent that here was a man who had wrested 
famous State 


control of a 


Henry Cabot Lodge said that, speaking of South Carolina— 


generation to genera- 


| tion, for 200 years had dominated its politics and its social and eco- 


nomic life. Both at home and in Washington they had brought forth 


distinguished leaders in public life, who had impressed themselves and 


| their opinions deeply upon the history of the country and made South 


| 


and crowded by the temporarily notorious and the illustrious obscure. | 


Do you hear that? I want to read that over. I want to 
rub it into South Carolina this summer: 


We do well to place here a statue of Calhoun. I would that he | and provoke. He came to the Senate also with bitter and deep-seated 


could stand with none but his peers about him, and not elbowed 
and crowded by the temporarily notorious and the illustrious obserre. 


Henry Cabot Lodge said that about my John ©, Calhoun, 
not yours, 


Carolina a power to be reckoned with throughout the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Whatever their mistakes may have been, how 
ever extreme their views, they had been remarkable for ability, courage, 
and force displayed not only by individuals but by families, whose 
names and achievements were famillar to all the people of the United 
States. They had retained their power after the Civil War as it had 
existed before the great conflict which they had done so much to lead 


dislike—I will not say prejudice—against all Republicans aad all 
northern men. 


Tillman had not traveled much. He was a farmer. He was 
a very poor man. He left his plow and went te Marlborough 
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to make a speech. He broke down and cried because in his 
first effort he failed. But he came back, was governor of my 
State, and came to the Senate. 


Nevertheless, among Republicans and northern men he found before 
many years had passed some of his warmest personal friends. In these 
last years he one day made a short speech in the Senate, in which he 


ndmitted that he had been mistaken in these earlier opinions, and that 
he had in these respects changed his mind. 


So, Mr. President, would many southerners, if they were per- 
mitted to travel over this country and to associate with some 
men who call themselves Republicans. I could name some 
Democrats north of Mason and Dixon’s Hine whom I know they 
would not associate with, nor inyite to their homes, if they 


knew them as well as I know them, I continue the reading: 
It seemed, I am sure, to those who heard or read what he said, an 
avowal at once manly and touching. But it was something more than 


this It showed willingness and ability to learn, admirable and essen- 
tial capacities throughout life, and especially to be cherished in old age. 
It also showed the courage to admit that be had been wrong, and this 


is a loftier and rarer attribute and a very fine quality, indeed. 


Mr. President, I go one more short step. There sits in this 
Chamber a very distinguished southerner, who served in the 
House of Representatives for a great many years, came to this 
body and has served here with distinction, so much, sir, that a 
good many people in this country wanted to see him President 
of the United States. I did, myself. He was placed in nomina- 
tion, received a very complimentary vote, and to-day stands 
very high in the love and admiration of the people of the South- 
ern States. I refer to none other than the Hon. Oscar W. UNvER- 
woop, the senior Senator from Alabama. This is what Senator 
Unperwoop said of Henry Cabot Lodge: 


Mr. President, through nearly three decades of service I have seen 
the men who directed the destiny of the Nation come and go as actors 
upon the stage. They played their parts, they lived their hours, and 


into the flelds of private life or into the long road of 
eternity Most of these men have possessed character and attainments. 
In theit hour they have served their country with the highest sense 
of patriotism directing their course. Many issues of public importance 


marched on 


have been raised and many political battles have been fought with 
enrnestness of purpose, and sometimes with rancor, to the final con- 
clusion of victory or defeat. We meet and know these men more or 


less on the legislative battle field. They are our comrades in defend- 
ing principles in which we believe or they are our opponents in bar- 


ring the way to our success, but with it all they are “ good fellows "— 


kindly, charming men, possessing more than the average brains and 
ability, coming from the best of the Nation. Thus we meet, battle, 
and stvive among ourselves until we awake to find the flag on the 
Capitol at half-mast, and we know that one of the legislative soldiers 


has passed away from life’s battle field. Then we lay aside the sword 
of political combat and truly see the outstanding character of the friend 
and comrade who has marched on. 

I am sure that all of us felt this way about Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge when the press dispatches told us that the end had come. All 
of us did not belong to his political party, but we regarded him as an 
able, learned, and forceful adversary, tenacious of his own political 
faith, grounded as few others were in the fundamentals of his party, 
and always loyal to the principles and policies of the great Republican 
Party, to which he dedicated the best years of his life. But when the 
end came our arms were grounded; the battle was over; time and 
history stood guard over what was left to us of a good friend and a 
worthy companion. 

I shall not attempt to speak of his long and successful career as a 
legislator. Others more intimately allied with him in his legislative 
work can tell the story of his great and successful career better than 
can I. Nor will I attempt to review that portion of his life that in 
the end will bring to him fame and fix his place for all time on the 
pages of history. He died occupying a distinct place among the literary 
men of America. As a historian his works stand without challenge 
in the front ranks. As an essayist and a critic he has given to the 
country and to the world some of its very best thoughts and ideas and 
ideals that will endure into the centurles to come. 

What I principally desire to say, Mr. President, is in regard to my 
service with Senator Lodge on the conference called at Washington 
looking to a reduction of armament and the settlement of some of the 
grave questions that confronted us In the Far East. At the confer- 
ence table there was no partisanship or party politics. The four men 
who represented the United States of America as commissioners had 
but one desire, and that was so to serve their country that their work 
might lead toward the lasting peace of the world. At the Washington 


conference Senator Lodge's long training in diplomatic questions, his 
splendid education in the history of the world’s affairs, his masterful 
knowledge of the dangerous issues that led to world embroilment, and 
his clear and analytical mind blazed the way toward the solving of 
many of the dificult problems that confronted the American delegation. 


Sete — 
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When the clouds of political discord have rolled away, when time 
has cleared the skies and given us a juster vision of the outstanding 
questions of our day as they will stand among the mountain peaks of 
history, I feel sure that the work of the Washington conference will 
be regarded as having attained high ideals in insuring the peace of 
the Orient and blazing the way to a permanent disarmament of the 
nations of the world, and when that time comes Henry Cabot Lodge 


will stand in the front rank and among the great leaders who accom- 
plished this successful result. 


Mr. President, there is what Senator Tillman did; there is 
what South Carolina did when she asked him to make this 
address on Calhoun; there is what the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama has said, and I want to say now that I have 
no criticism of niy young friend the junior Senator from A)a- 
bama [Mr. Heriin] for what he said in his criticism of me 
because I said some pleasant words about Mr. Lodge. We 
often differ about men. I have heard differences of opinion 
about him around here. [Laughter.] I have heard differences 
of opinion about myself around here. But, Mr. President, the 
State of South Carolina sent me here, and I have not received 
a single letter, not a single telegram, from my State, saying 
that I made any mistake in my reference to some people, or 
that I made any mistake in fighting this league court, or that 
I made any mistake in speaking pleasantly of Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

I simply make this explanation in order that the Recorp 
may be correct, and that in the days to come those who desire 
to read will see that I was not the only South Carolinian, nor 
was I the only southerner who spoke in praise of this very dis 
tinguished man, notwithstanding the fact that he attempted 
to pass the force bill, notwithstanding the fact that if he were 
living to-day, he would be very happy; I believe, Mr President, 
he would be almost as happy as you are. [Laughter.] I be- 
lieve that if he could have stood on the floor of the Senate to- 
day and looked at the Vice President and heard him announce 
the vote indicating that the southern Democracy had yoted 
for cloture, he would have said, “ Well done. At last you gen- 
tlemen of the South have reached my opinion that cloture is 
justified.” That is what he advocated, and when he should 
have said that, possibly he would have added, “ Almighty God, 
I am now ready to meet Thee face to face, and answer in that 
day for every vain and idle thought and every word I say.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall not consume any time 
this afternoon, but to-morrow I shall have something to say 
in regard to one or two statements the Senator from South 
Carolina has made. I ask that the reading of the statute be 
proceeded with. 


THE COAL SITUATION IN WEST VIRGINIA—-AS IN LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to be 
permitted to read some telegrams and a letter which I have 
in my hand relative to the present coal situation, which is 
being investigated by a committee at this hour. It will not 
take more than two or three minutes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Are they in the nature of petitions? 

Mr. NEELY. No; they are not. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator will just send them to the 
desk and have them printed in the Recorp, because, under the 
rule, no other business can be transacted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No other business can be trans- 
acted without unanimous consent. The Senator is asking 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. NEELY. Of course, it can be done by unanimous con- 
sent. If the Senator objects 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not object. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? There being 
no objection, the Senator from West Virginia may proceed. 

Mr. NEELY. The first telegram is dated Huntington, W. Va., 
January 23, and reads: 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA., January 28, 1926. 
Hon. M. M. NEBELY, 
Care United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Referring your telegram. We have absolutely accurate record of 
5,800 tons high volatile egg and nut sizes domestic coal sold to North 
Atlantic and New England States, including Washington, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and vicinity, in past two weeks from Williamson 
field, or what is better known as Thacker and Kenoya districts, on 
Norfolk & Western, prices of which range from $1.75 to $3.50 per 
net ton f. o. b. mines. Average f. o. b. mine price on these shipments 
is $2.65. These sales represent practically entire movement from 
this field into that territory, and sales not included will not exceed 
highest price listed above or increase stated average price. Our 
freight to Washington is $3.09 per gross ton, to Philadelphia 
$4.19 gross ton, to New York $4.44 gross ton, to Boston (B. and A. 
delivery) $5.95 gross ton. These freight rates added to average 
weighted mine price shown above delivers these coals on track at 
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Washington for $5.40 per net ton; Philadelphia, $6.59 per net ton; | 


New York, $6.61 per net ton; Boston, $7.96 net ton. 

Any suggestion that West Virginia operators are profiteering or have 
had opportunity to profiteer because of anthracite strike are as much 
at variance with the facts as is statement credited to Senator WILLIs 
in Ohio State Journal of January 20 that West Virginia coal moves to 


Cleveland on lower freight rate than does coal from Ohio, as our | 


rate to Cleveland is $2.39 per ton, compared with Ohio No. 8 rate 
of $1.74, which moves their coal into Cleveland 65 cents per ton 
lower than ours. We appreciate opportunity to answer these charges. 
Georce BAUSEWINE, 
Secretary Williamson Coal Operators’ Association, 
Williamson, W. Va. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator understand that 


| apolis, Chicago, Detroit, and other points where rigid sam 


the time he is taking will have to be charged against him under | 
Rule XXII as time consumed? I thought he should know that | 


this time is charged against him. 
Mr. NEELY. I am not speaking to the pending resolution at 


ul. I asked and obtained unanimous consent to present the 


telegrams. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. if the Senator speaks to the pend- 
ing resolution, this time will have to be charged against him 
under the rule. 

Mr. NEELY. That is not my construction of the rule; but I 
shall not consume an hour, which is the time fixed under the 
cloture rule. 

I shall read one more and then content myself by asking to 
have the others printed in the Recorp. This is from Beckley, 
W. Va., in the heart of the West Virginia smokeless coal region: 

SECKLEY, W. VA., January 23, 1926. 
Flon. M. M. NBELY, 
United Statea Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Answering your telegram, best information available, obtained from 
leading shippers our field, indicates for calendar year 1926 average 
selling price was less than $2 net ton mines. Average price December 
was about $2.25. We wish point out that while graded sizes our coal 
are now selling at from $4 to $5, the ungraded mine-run sizes, which 
represent large part our production, are selling at from $2 to $2.50 
net ton mines, and perfectly good for domestic use, as evidenced by 
fact that approximately 87 per cent of all our coal sent to Chicago for 
domestic use is mine run, also other large cities—Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Washington, D. C.—as well as other sections are using our mine 
run in large quantities very successfully. Government fuel yards in 
Washington purchase about 250,000 tons our mine-run coal annually 
to heat Government buildings Washington. If through rail rates to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and New England on mine run were 
available, people those sections would have access to large tonnage 


| $5.45; Boston, $5.58. Run-of-mine coal to Baltimore is $4.55 


domestic fuel at prices much cheaper than prepared sizes. In smoke- 


less districts southern West Virginia we are shipping highest grade 
low-volatile bituminous coal produced in this country, and in our dis- 


trict we are paying what is generally known as the 1917 or Washington | 


wage scale, which is wage scale agreed upon by Governmént officials, op- 
erators, and labor leaders for period 1917 to 1920, and under sald wage 
scale United States Fuel Administrator fixed price $2.70 net ton mines 
as fair selling price. Several mines our district now in hands of 


creditors ; some in hands receivers. If there has been any profiteering, | 


this district have no knowledge of it. 
WInpIne Gute OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The remaining telegrams and messages I shall not read, but I 
ask to have them printed. 


There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be | 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA., January 25, 1926. 
Senator M. M. Neery, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Referring your wire, report from operators producing 70 per cent of 
tonnage in Logan district show weighted average price egg and nut 
coal shipped to Washington or beyond to be $2.15 per ton delivered 
on railroad cars. This means coal laid down in Washington for $4.90; 
Philadelphia, $5.89; New York, $6.11; Boston, $7.46. Rates to points 
named being $2.75, $3.74, $3.96, and $5.51 per net ton, respectively. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. has 719 mines on its lines; 249 
of these mines, or 35 per cent, are idle at the present time and have 
been shut down for the past year. Forty-two of these mines are in 
the Logan district and are closed down, due to inability of mines to 
secure prices covering cost of production. From 6 to 20 of the active 
mines fail to order railroad cars every day, due to the fact that there is no 
market for their product. The average spot price for all sizes during 
1925 was $1.68. If profiteering prices were in effect, these mines 
would not be shut down, nor would the active mines fall to order 





cars each day. These facts can be verified by records in the operators | 


and railroads’ possession. Will gladly sugply any additional informa- 


tion upon request. J. W. Cooter 


Logan Coal Operators’ Association, 
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Mount Hors, W. VA.,, 
January 23, 19% 
ion, M. M. Nery, 
United Statea Senate, Washington, D. €.: 
New River coal field, located in Fayette and Raleigh Counties, p 
duces semibituminous low-volatile high-grade coal 
egg, stove, nut, pea 


avallable in lump 





sla 





k, and run-of-mine sizes. Capacity per day, 
3,500 tons lump, 5,500 tons egg, stove, and nut, 15,000 tons slack, 
58,000 tons mine run. Carbon content approxinmately same as highest 


grade anthracite, 75 per cent, with ash content approximately 5 per 


cent and volatile matter approximately 20 per cent, with merely trace 
of sulphur, and freely used in cities of Washington, Cleveland, Indian- 
ke ordinances 
are in effect, complying fully with law regarding emission of smoke and 
providing for sanitation of communities in which used Freight rates 
are in effect on all these grades to Washington at $2.84 


e< per gros ton 
North of Washington run-of-mine 


coal and slack coal can only move 
combination rates, but prepared coal has through rates tl 


roughout 
territory Washington to New York, including New J: 


rsey and prac- 


tically every important city in New England. Freight rates on pre 
pared coal to Baltimore, $3.60; Philadelphia, $3.94; New York, $4.19; 
Providence, $5.45; New Haven, $4.69; Hartford, $5.45; Springfield, 


; to Jersey 
City, $5.59; and Boston, $8.89; all rates quoted per gross ton. Relief 
for consumers domestic coal in territory between Washington and New 
York and New England lies in Interstate Commerce Commission grant 
ing rates on Mine-run coal highly suitable for domestic use, which 
are denied at present time. As it will be observed, for every 24,000 
tons screened we obtain 9,000 tons prepared and 15,000 tons 


coal, which necessarily makes price of prepared coal higher than other 


wo 
slack 


grades. Our association does not collect; prices, however, from latest 
information we have, average price of the prepared grades of all rail 
coal is about $4.50 per net ton; however, mine prices on run-of-mine 
coal at tidewater, where a great bulk our tonnage moves, approxi 
mates $2 net ton; the average return from all sources approximately 
$2.25 ton for all coal produced. The mines in New River field pay the 
so-called 1917 scale of wages, or a wage scale which the Fuel Ad 
ministration allowed—$2.70—as fair selling price. Certainly no 
profiteering here. For your information, mines loading prepared coal 
were not able to work much more than half time in December 
lump coal could not be moved for cost of production. 
8S. C. Hicarns, 
Sccretary New River Coal Operators’ Association. 





account 


Tec River Coat OrrRatonrs’ ASSOCIATION, 
Weich, W. Va., January 23, 1926. 
Hon. M. M. Nee ry, 
United States Ecnate, Washington, D. C. 
Deak Senator: 


* > 7 o > > a. 


There seems to be quite a hullabaloo at this time, which is nothing 
more than propaganda to assist the producers of Pennsylvania and 
northern Ohio districts preceding the hearing on the petition of those 
producers for a rehearing of the Pittsburgh-Lake Cargo Rate case 
(1. C. C. 15007), ard with a further possibility of a reopening of the 
New England Rate case (I. C. C. 15006). 


For your information would say that fn April, 1925, there was sub 
mitted on the part of the Pitsburg, Ohio, No. 8, and Cambridge, Ohio, 
operators a complaint to the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
those districts were being seriously injured by the operators of West 
Virginia by the granting of rates by the railroads to Lake Erie ports 
from the West Virzinia mines, unreasonable, prejudicial, and unlawful 
as compared with the rates existing from the three complaining districts 
This case was known as the Pittsburgh-Lake Cargo Rate case (I. C. C 
Docket No. 15007). The hearings were the most complete and ex- 
haustive of any case heard before the commission, and after thorough 
examination and study. the commission, on July 16, 1925, decided that 
the rates “to Lake Erie ports for transshipment by vessel found not 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed.” Complainants’ principal witness frankly stated in direct 
examination that the case was “mercly a question of confining their 
(West Virginia and Kentucky! growth as closely as we can.” And 
upon cross-examination was asked if the case was not really a com 
mercial fight by tuetr districts against West Virginia and Kentucky 
and not a rate vase, to which he replied: “Any rate case I ever heard 
of is a commercial fight, and this is Just like the rest of them.” 

The object of this ietter is to call your attention to the fact that 
the same complainants, assisted by the governors of their States 
public service commissions, and others, have filed application for the 
rehearing of this case, and are endeavoring in every way possible, by 
propaganda in and out of the Senate and House and elsewhere, to 
create a feeling against West Virginia and Kentucky. the States that 
have stood by this country regardless of strikes and other labor diff 
culty in other sections. 
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1 would ! t that 
< or the 15007 case, as well 

_ I j ints (1. C. C., 15006). 

} h 1 uot be aroused because of our securing markets 
hevond tl iaginery line just south of Potomac Yards, Washington, 
past which polnt we have heretofore never been able to ship, because 
in doing so it places our coal in direct competition with Pennsylvania 
coal Nor should anyone be peeved because we are still permitted to 
ship our coal west in competition with theirs. The rate to Sandusky 
from Ohio No. 8 district is $1.63, and from Pittsburgh is $1.66, while 
from the smokeless fields of southern West Virginia the rate is $2.06. 
What complaint have they ? 

With kindest personal regards, and trusting to see you in the very 
nea future I m 

Ye 8 ery iW ° 
C. C, Morrit, Secretary 
BRACKETT STATISTICAL SERVICER, 
Fairmont, W. Va., January 28, 1926. 
lion. M. M. N®BLY, 


Lunited States 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Levan Sik: I have your message relayed from Mr. W. Lil. Cunningham, 
of iluntingtoa, with reference to the investigation of the coal situation, 
and take pleasure in giving you the following information: 
has been freely offered for sale f. o. b. 
cars at mines at the prices listed below for the several grades : 


Senator, 


Fairmont high-volatile coal 


Per net ton 


1. Mine-run coal upline iemedndaeneinateaei na _ $1.25 to $1.50 
” Nut and egg sizes ‘ sala ints .- 2.40 to 3.26 
3. Lame, all ever 34nGR..c6cencn ee deebctinnaes 2.00 to 2.50 
4. Lump, all ove? €306R.....<anestypnedwayeenen ‘ ow 200 t6 2.50 


5. Slack coal 


1.25 to 1.30 


for domestic consump; 


Size No, 2 seems to be the most »vopular size 


tion In the anthracite consuming district. 


I am just at this time engaged in collecting information on the wages 
paid throughout the field. The pick-mining rate paid the miner per 
net ton loaded on the mine car in his working place varies from 63 
cents to 70 cents. Cutting and loading machine-mined coal is 10 cents 


to 12 cents per ton less, but the power costs and maintenance of electric 
and cutting machines will absorb this difference. Day-labor 
rates range from $4 to $5.50, depending upon the class of labor and the 
skill required It is my belief that the cost of production, including 
supervision, supplies, depreciation, and depletion, will exceed consider- 
ably $1.30 per net ton 

The freight rates from the mines in this field to several eastern cities 


wiring 


are given you below. 


Fairmont-Clarksburg region mines te— Per gross ton 
Washington ws soteatuiimeanidiating thidibeaseadeeedeiaiiresitisant eae 
Baltimore » Smches hte teenies si shennsdewrenen 3. 09 
Philadelphia ee ee ee ee 
Newark, N. J cecil csontnvaicensinccelilaiaireaaic iam oa tltaaalchaaaiiia tal 38. 34 
BET Tr Noi ic ccecsineserenindinngiitines unnitediencounienieeaaumeaiicasiaenk 7 
Woedettet, MAE. u.dikiieka. dchtntnctbedntigttindindisccdiiegl 4. 60 
Boston re ne ee 4.47 


The information given you above represents the conditions as 
have existed in this field for a considerable period of time, with 
slight variation. The coa) is here and is being freely offered for 
ment at or near the above prices. 


they 
very 
ship- 
It is needless for me to tell you, 
with your general information of the district, that these prices will 
average below the cost of production. 

The highest prices for the most popular grade (nut and egg) f. o. b. 
Washington or. Philadelphia will not exceed $6 per net ton, reducing the 
freight to a net-ton basis. 

There is no degradation of this coal in handling as there is in the 
softer low-volatile coals, and, as | wrote you yesterday, it seems to be 
growing more popular than these soft coals. 

I can understand, in the soft low-volatile coals, which yield a very 
small percentage of lump sizes—and this small percentage subject to 
considerable degradation by breakage—-how the final “cream” which 
reaches the householder’s coal bin must bear a great burden of the 
lower-priced “ skim milk.” This would be particularly true if it is pur- 
chased from mines in the low-volatile fields of southern West Virginia, 
with a freight rate generally $1.10 highter than from the soft-coal 
mines of Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

This degradation does not amount to anything in the high-volatile 
coals—there is no loss for the dealer to bear—and when one considers 
that a large majority of the pepulation are satisfactorily and con- 
tentedly burning high-volatile coal, we out here can not understand 
why this grade is not available to the consumer at a moderate price. 

Yours very truly, 
Grorce 8. Brackett. 


THE WORLD COURT 


The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 5, providing for adhesion on the 
part of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, 
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you have the commission send you their de | and the adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
s in granting rates from this district | national Justice, with reservations. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I rise to propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. As I understand the operation of Rule XXII. 
a Senator may speak in all one hour, but may divide his 
time, as is convenient and as the time will permit, until his 
hour is consumed. Am I correct in that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT That is my understanding. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is my understanding that a 
Senator can speak only once and not over an hour. 

Mr. SMITH. My interpretation of the rule is that the 
Chair shall keep a record of the time consumed, and that a 
Senator may divide his time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The Senator from South Carolina 
is correct. 


The agreement provides that— 


Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to speak in all more then 
one hour on the pending measure. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to take occasion to say 
now that I am in favor of the World Court with proper reserya- 
tions. I do this particularly at this time, because there 
might be some misapprehension as to the vote I cast in refer- 
ence to cloture. For good and sufficient reasons I am opposed 
to the cloture; therefore. I voted against it. But, as I said, 
and to repeat, I am in favor of a court where the questions 
that may arise amongst nations that may lead to war may 
have some place where the rule of action amongst nations has 
been studied and discussed, and where the lines along which 
they may find their proper solution may be determined without 
war, 

At a later time, before the debate closes, I shall give more 
particular expression to my opinion on the matter. I have 
simply risen this afternoon in order that there may be no 
misapprehension, so far as I am individually concerned, as 
to my attitude toward this effert on the part of the nations of 
the earth to find some other place and some other means by 
which they can settle their differences rather than by an 
appeal to the court of the cannon. We have settled problems 
that were just as intricate. 

It seems to me that our intellectual development is far 
ahead of our moral development. We are solving material 
problems that have vexed the human race in all time past. 
We have gone far toward solving the problems of transporta- 
tion and communication, requiring the best brain of the world. 
These problems seem to me infinitely more complex than the 
social and political relations of the nations of the earth. We 
have made marvelous strides in the intellectual world in 
solving our material problems. Surely there must be amongst 
the nations of the earth those who can get together aud solve 
the national relations and bring about a cessation of that in- 
sanity of the nations of the earth, known as war. It is too 
costly both to the victor and the vanquished, too brutal and 
inhuman for us not to join with the other nations of the 
earth to put an end to such destruction of lives, property, and 
morals. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter which I hold in my hand may be read at the 
desk in my time. It is from a very distinguished citizen of 
the country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


BEVERLY FarkMS, MASS., January 16, 1926. 


Without objection, the clerk will 


Hon. Berr M. FERNALD, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR FERNALD: Just a word of hearty congratulations 
upon your announced stand against the so-called World Court. You 
are quite right in concluding that no reservations whatever can sepa- 
rate it from the league, of which it is an essential part. 

When the “ Lodge reservations’ were attached to the league cove- 
nant the New York World, in a powerful editorial, insisted that 
Wilson should accept them, on the ground that they did not amount 
to anything as a practical matter. And the World was right. if 
Wilson bad done so, we would now be a full member of the league. 

Moreover, entirely aside from the great national considerations 
which, of course, are the reasons that influence you and me against 
the court, I am not able to see where our party gets any advantage 
through this move. Even from that narrow and partisan point of 
view, we have everything to lose and nothing to gain. Jamming 
the court through the Senate will not win us a single vote and will 
lose us many—how many nobody knows. 

The real question is whether we want to join the league, for the 
court is only an entrance to the league. When the court statute was 
cabled over, 1 asked the late Senator Knox what it meant. He said 


that it was much more dangerous than the league covenant, because 





v 
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it was a more subtle method, capable of being misrepresented, to bind 
us to the league, and added: “ Those fellows will pull us into the 
league yet by the coat tails through the back door if we don't watch 
out.” Senator Knox said that to me several times thereafter, and, 
with his consent, I stated it publicly. 

The alarm of Senator Knox impressed me because of his ability, 
learning, and extensive knowledge of law and of foreign affairs. I 
regarded him as the ablest man in or out of public life at that 
time, and I believe it is considered that he was the foremost lawyer 
in America. 
The last letter ever written by the late Frank Munsey, which has 
en widely published, also confirmed my own judgment and feeling 
in this matter, for, as everybody knows, Mr. Munsey was a close 
personal friend and strong advocate of the late President Harding | 
and had the same relations with President Coolidge. Indeed, I 
suppose there was not in the whole country a more effective sup- 
porter of the President than Mr. Munsey was. In his letter to 
Miss Mulholland, of December 12, that sagacious business man and 
great publisher said that the World Court was “ loaded dice” and 
that, just as he had to oppose his good friend President Harding on 
that subject, so he would have to oppose his good friend President 
Coolidge in the same matter It is to the credit of both President | 
Harding and President Coolidge that this attitude of Frank A. 
Munsey did not in the least impair their relations with or their 
regard for him. 

I sincerely hope that you gentlemen will win this fight, and I feel 
sure that the great body of the American people will sustain you 
if and when they know the effect, if not the purpose, of our adhesion 
to this arm of the league, this “auxiliary of the league,” 
Robert Cecil said. 


as Lord 


With every good wish, always 
Faithfully, 
Ateert J. BEVERIDGE. 

Mr. WALSH. The letter of former Senator Beverage refers 
to a communication addressed by Mr. Munsey to Miss Mul- 
holland. I had a copy of a pamphlet issued by Miss Mul- 
holland a few days ago, in which was included the letter from 
Mr. Munsey. I regret very much that it has been mislaid. 
| wish to inquire of the Senator from Maine if he has a copy 
of that pamphlet? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not think I have. I do not recall 
that I have. 

Mr. WALSH. I regret that very much. I should like to 
have it put in the Recorp. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in what I have to say 
about the World Court I shall be very brief. I am going simply 
to content myself with giving my reasons for supporting the 
protocol, 

I am for the Permanent Court of International Justice: 

because I believe that international disputes should be 
settled by a court of justice rather than by a resort to war. 

Because I believe that war should be outlawed, and I be- 
lieve this will prove one of the most effective means of out- 
lawing it. 

Because our experience in the late war, costing this 
nation alone nearly $40,000,000,000, entailing a high rate of 
taxation, with a loss of boys approximating 100,000, consti- 
tutes a wholly sufficient reason for a sane nation like ours to 
attempt to find some other means than war, and some less 


disastrous means than war, to settle our disputes with other 
nations. 

Because I believe the present operating Permanent Court 
of International Justice is the best possible tribunal that 
could be arranged for the settlement of international disputes. | 

Secause I believe that the method adopted for the selec- 
tion of the judges to compose. that court is the fairest method | 
ever adopted for the selection of judges for an wemeoere 
tribunal. 

Because I believe, from a careful reading of the statute 
creating said court, and from its record it is a court that will 
do equal and exact justice in all the controversies submitted | 
to it. | 

Because I believe that the reservations made a part of | 
our acceptance of the court make it impossible for any purely 

} 


national question like immigration, tariffs, state debts, or 
other similar questions, or for the Monroe doctrine or other 
purely American question to be subjected to the jurisdiction 
of the court. 

Because, while I do not believe that the first reservation, 
namely, “ That such adherence shall not be taken to involve 
any legal relation on the part of the United States to the | 
League of Nations or the assumption of any obligations by | 
the United States under the treaty of Versailles,” is a true | 


a of fact, still I think it is harmless and without 
value, 


| last platforms, both the Republican Party and the 


Because the reservations eliminate advisory opinions without 


| the consent of the United States 


Because the statute of the court can not be amended without 
the consent of the United States. 

Because the United States can withdraw under the 
ervations at any time. 

Because I believe that a great nation like the United States, 
desiring to do only that which is right, should 
submit to arbitration any difference she might 
foreign nation. 


res 


be willing to 
have with a 


Because under the reservations adopted the United States 


will not be required to submit any difference to the court 


| unless she elects so to do. 


secause said court has no jurisdiction to ¢ 
tion of sovereignty of the United States save by 
the United States. 

Because the late war, at a cost of approximately 100.000 
men and $40,000,000,000, demonstrated the fact 
isolate ourselves from European affairs. 

Because that Great War was fought primarily for the pur 
pose of making our country free from war in the futur 

Because it Was our announced purpose to secure from the 
nations at the end of the war an agreement to keep the peace 
and we So promised our boys who fought in that war. 

Because I would prefer that the munition manufacturers 
and the warship builders, ail opponents of the court, as I am 
informed, should be engaged in more helpful and 
lized occupations. 


t on any que 


the conlschi ) 


that we can not 


more civi 


Because I do not believe in the propaganda that is being 


| sent out by its opponents. 


Because having tried from time immemorial the war plan 
bringing stich destruction and disaster to the human race and 
the nations, I believe it is time now, with advancing civilization, 
to try the peace plan. 

fecause I believe that the overwhelming majority of the 
American people want to submit their international disputes 
to a world court rather than to submit them to the arbitrament 
of war with its consequent destruction of life and property. 

Because the two great parties in this country in their 
Democratic 
Party, declared unequivocally for the approval of the World 
Court. 

Because I believe at the time it was under consideration 
by the Senate that the League of Nations ought to have be 
ratified by the Senate of the United States. 

Because I believe the Permanent Court of International 
Justice is an adjunct to the League of Nations and performs 
one of its most important functions, 

Because I believe our country should take its place with 
the other nations in an effort to uphold the peace of the world 


by the arbitrament of judicial decision rather than by the 
arbitrament of war. : 

Because the principal argument against the court is the do« 
trine of fear—fear that something nameless and something un 


known may happen if we go in—and I do not believe in the 
doctrine of fear. 

Because many of the arguments advanced against it have 
been largely technical or trivial. 

Because I believe, whether in the court or ont of it, that 
the United States is fully able to meet every situation that 
arises in international affairs. 

Because we should cooperate in peace and harmony with 
all the nations of the world. 

For all these reasons I shall cast my vote for the protocol. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will continue the read- 
ing of the statute. 

The legislative clerk resumed the reading of the statute and 
read as follows: 

ARTICLE 14 


Vacancies which may occur shall be filled by the same method as that 
laid down for the first election. A member of the court elected to 
replace a member whose period of appolntment had not expired will 
hold the appointment for the remainder of his predecessor's term. 


ARTICLE 15 
Deputy judges shall be called upon to sit in the order laid down in 
a list. 
This list shall be prepared by the court and shall have regard firstly 
to priority of election and secondly to age. 
ARTICLE 16 


The ordinary members of the court may not exercise any political or 
administrative function. This provision does not apply to the deputy 
judges except when performing their duties on the court. 

Any doubt on this point is settled by the decision of the court. 
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ARTICLE 17 
No member of the court can ac 


t as agent, counsel, or advocate In any 
case of an national nature This provision only applies to the 
deputy dges as regards cases in which they are called upon to exercise 
thei ons on the court, 

! may participate in the decision of any case in which he 
h ously taken an active part as agent, counsel, or advocate for 
testing parties, or as a member of a national « interna 


mission of inquiry, or in any other capacity. 
ay ‘ t point ttled by the decision of the court 
LI 

Ar r of the nr dismissed unless in the unanimous 
‘ of the othe t he has ceased to fulfill the re« ired condi 
t 

io ne cati thereof shall be made to the secretary general 
of 1) league of Nations by the registrar. 

I ! ation makes the place vacant. 

ARTICLE 19 
rhe members of the court, when engaged on the business of the court, 
BI iiplon ic privileg and immunities, 
ARTICLE 
I member of th ourt shal re taking up his duties make 
en decla in opel yurt ft e will exercise bis powers 
irtia nd conscientiousl 
ARTICLE 21 

rl ‘ t ill ¢ it sident and vice president for three years; 
they may | I ected 

it I I ! registrat 

I'he ut of registrar of the court shall not be deemed incom 
patib with those of secretary general of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, 

AT LI 

TI at of the court shall be established at The Hague. 

Che president and registrar shall reside at the seat of the court, 
ARTICLE 23 

\ session of the court shall be held every year. 

Uniess otherwise provided by rules of the court, this session shall be- 
xin on the 15th of June, and shall continue for so long as may be 
deemed necessary to finish the cases on the list. 

The president may summoa an extraordinary session of the court 
whenever necessary 

ARTICLE 24 

If for some special reason a member of the court considers that he 
should not take part in the decision of a particular case, he shall so 
inform the president 

If the president considers that for some special reason one of the 
members of the court should not sit on a particular case, he shall give 
him notice accordingly 

If in any such case the member of the court and the president dis- 
agree, the matter shall be settled by the decision of the court, 


ARTICLE 25 

rhe full court shall sit, except when it is expressly 
wise. 

If 11 
calling 

if 


rullice 


provided other- 


not be he 


judges to sit. 


judges can present, t number shall be made up by 


on deputy 
11 not 
to constitute the court. 


however, judges are available, a quorum of 9 judges shall 


ARTICLE 26 


Labor cases, particularly referred to in part 13 
the treaty of and the portions of 
treaties of peace, shall be heard and determined by the 
the following conditions: 

The will appoint three years a special chamber of five 
judges, selected so far as possible with due regard to the provisions 


cases (labor) of 
the other 


court under 


Versailles corresponding 


court 


every 


of article 9. In addition two judges shall be selected for the purpose 
of replacing a judge who finds {it impossible to sit. If the parties so 
demand, cases will be heard and determined by this chamber. In the 


absence of any such demand the court will sit with the number of 
judges provided for in article 25. On all occasions the judges will be 
assisted by four technical assessors sitting with them, but without the 
right to vote and chosen with a view to insuring a just representation 
of the competing interests, 

If there is a national of one only of the parties sitting as a judge in 
the chamber referred to in the preceding paragraph, the president will 
invite one of the other judges to retire in favor of a judge chosen by 
the other party in accordance with article 31. 

The technical assessors shall be chosen for each particular case in 
with rules of procedure under article 30 from a list of 
for labor cases,” composed of two persons nominated by 
member of the League of Nations and an equivalent number 
the governing body of the labor office. The governing 
body will nominate, as to one-half, representatives of the workers and, 


accordance 
** assessors 


each 
nominated by 
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as to one-half, representatives of employers from the list 
in article 412 of the treaty of Versailles 
of the other treaties of peace. 

In labor 
to furnish ourt 
pose the director 
proceedings, 


referred to 
and the corresponding articles 
the 


ease International 


Labor Office shall be at liberty 
with 


all relevant information, and for this pur 
of that office shal] receive copies of all the written 


the « 


ARTICLE 27 


Cases relating to transit and communications, particularly cases re- 
ferred to in part 12 (ports, waterways, and railways) of the treaty of 
Versailles and the corresponding portions of the other treaties of 
shall be heard and determined by the court under the following 
conditions : 

The court 


peace, 


will appoint every three years a special chamber of five 
judges, selected so far as possible with due regard to the provisions 


of article 9. In addition two judges shal] be selected for the pu: 
pose of replacing a judge who finds it Impossible to sit. If the 
parties so demand, cases will be heard and determined by tl 

chamber. In the absence of any such demand the court will sit 
with the number of judges provided for in article 25. When desired 
by the parties or decided by the court, the judges will be assisted 


by four technical assessors sitting with them, but without the right 
to vote 

If there is a national of one only of the parties sitting as a judg 
in the chamber referred to in the preceding paragraph, the president 
will invite one of the other judges to retire in favor of 
‘hosen by the other party in accordance with article 31. 

The technical assessors shall be chosen for each particular case in 
accordance with rules of procedure under article 30 from a 
‘assessors for transit and communications cases ” composed of two per 
sons nominated by each member of the League of Nations. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I observe that by 
actual count there is far less than a quorum of the Senate 
present. I suggest the absence of a quorum, not for the pur- 
nose of delay, as has been intimated, but because I think some of 
the Senators ought at least to hear this contract read. I am 
sure most of them or many of them have not even heard it 
read yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


i¢ 


a judge 


list of 


i 


The 


Bingham George Mayfield Sheppard 
torah Gillett Metcalf Simmons 
Broussard Glass Neely Smith 
Bruce Goff Norris Smoot 
Butler Hale Nye Stanfield 
Capper Harris Overman Swanson 
Cummins Heflin Pepper Tyson 
Curtis Johnson Pine Walsh 
Dale Jones, Wash. Ransdell Warren 
Deneen Kendrick Reed, Mo. Watson 
Dill Keyes Reed, Pa. Weller 
Fdwards La Follette Robinson, Ark. Williams 
Ernst McKellar Robinson, Ind, Willis 
Ferris McKinley Sackett 
Fess McNary Schall 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators having 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
will continue the reading. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, in my own time may I ask 
the Senator from Montana a question or two about the con- 
struction of some of these reservations? I ask the questions 
not in a controversial spirit, but for my own information. I 
see that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has come 
in, and I shall be glad to have either one of the Senators 
answer the questions. 

I read from the second reservation : 


That the United States shall be permitted to participate, through 
representatives designated for the purpose and upon an equality with 
the other states members, respectively— 


What does that mean? 

Mr. SWANSON. “Upon an equality with the other 
states”"—that the United States shall have in the council 1 
vote, and in the assembly 1 vote. 

Mr. WATSON, Does that count the British Empire as one? 

Mr. SWANSON. In the league, each country is counted as 
one—Canada 1, Great Britain 1, the Irish Free State 1, 
Australia 1, New Zealand 1, South Africa 1. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘That is to say, then, the British Empire, 
broken up into its component parts, has 7 votes if they can 
get into the council? 

Mr. SWANSON. They claim to be independent and separate 
nations, and they are each entitled to a vote, like Haiti or 
Liberia. 

Mr. BORAH. 


The Secretary 


Mr. President, regardless of what is claimed, 


the construction which the Senator places on it is that Great 
Britain as an empire has 7 votes in the election of the judges? 
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Mr. SWANSON. I do not know that Great Britain has. | 


I do not agree to that. Canada has its own minister, makes 
its own treaties and makes its own arrangements, and is as 
much independent as some countries that claim to be inde- 
pendent. These countries claim that they are independent 
nations. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada is appointed by the Crown. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Governor General has nothing to do 
with this matter. Canada is controlled by her Parliament. 

Mr. WATSON. After all, in reality, it is a fact, though, 
that the British Empire would have 7 votes to our 1. 

Mr. SWANSON. It would be true under that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON. I want to ask another question. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indl- 
ana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. I will yield to any Senator who wants to 
interrupt me. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to ask a question of the Senator 
from Virginia, if the Senator from Indiana will yield to me 
for that purpose. 

Mr. WATSON. All right. I yield to the Senator from Ohio 
to ask a question of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wondered whether the Senator from Vir- 
ginia had forgotten the fact that the argument had been 
repeatedly urged here that we should be afraid to enter the 
court because it was alleged that the members of the court 
represent different legal systems from that which obtains 
among Wnglish-speaking nations; and now it is urged that 
we should fear to enter it because there are English-speaking 
nations that are interested. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say further that if vou had to get 
the consent of Canada not to have a vote, the consent of New 
Zealand not to have a vote, the consent of the Irish Free 
State not to have a vote, you would defeat going in at all, 
and it would be simply an indirect way of preventing adher- 
ence. I am unable to see why the Irish Free State is not as 
competent to elect judges, which is the purpose of voting, as 
is Haiti. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I suggest to the Senator from Indi- 
ana that the reason why the Irish Free State, New Zealand, 
and Canada may not be entitled to elect judges is because they 
are not states. Sovereignty does not reside in the people of 
those countries, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I discussed this subject in an 
address which I delivered here one evening when the Senator 
from Indiana unfortunately was not here, and very few other 
Senators were here. I endeavored then to tell what the facts 
are 

Mr. WATSON. I will say to the Senator that I have been 
engaged in hearings before the Interstate Commerce Committee 
all of the time until to-day. 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure that the Senator was otherwise 
engaged. I do not find fault with his absence. I simply 
give that as an excuse for what I am now going to say. 

When the peace conference assembled in Paris at the con- 
clusion of the war it was universally recognized that these 
units of the British Empire—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa—had made such contributions to that great 
struggle that their demand for representation in the confer- 
ence was universally acceded to. Nobody objected to it at 
all. They advanced so far that the Irish Free State is now 
permitted to send a diplomatic representative to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and he has been recognized here. 


Canada claims the same privilege, and has been accorded it. | 


So has every other unit of the British Empire. They have 
been accorded representation in the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, and go there every year by their representatives, 
They have, accordingly, been recognized by the entire family 
of nations except those who are not members of the League of 
Nations—the United States, Russia, Turkey, and a few others. 
They have been given the status of independent entities; and 


you never can assemble after this a world conference to do any- | 


oe unless you give them representation in that world con- 
erence, 

So let no man say, “I am for a world court, but I am for a 
world court in which the Irish Free State shall have no vote, 
in which Canada shall have no yote, in which Australia shall 
have no vote.” You must take the situation as you have it. 
You can not correct it now. It may have been wrong in the 


first place; but if you ever want an international conference to 
deal with any question you will have to admit these units. So 
there is no man who can stand upon this floor and say. “I am 
for a world court, but I am for a world court in the electiou 
of the judges of which these units shall have no vote 

Do not try to evade the question. You are either for a 
world court or you are against a world court 

Mr. WATSON. Now let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. Is each one of the self-governing colonies of Great Brit- 
ain entitled to a seat in the council? 

Mr. WALSH. No; any one of them. Of course, we can con- 
ceive that the Assembly of the League of Nations, consisting of 
5o7 different states, will give each one of these 

| of six a seat in the council. 

| Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, under the amendment of 
covenant which has now taken place they would juevitably 
have, in rotating, to take their place on the council 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
time is running against the Senator from Indiana 

Mr. WATSON. Well, I am having a good time 

Mr. WALSH. There is no doubt that the other 56 nations 
might elect Canada to have a place on the council and Aus- 
tralia to have a place on the council and South Africa to have 
a place on the council, and the Irish Free State to have a place 
on the council. Of course, these things may happen 

Mr. WATSON. That is what I wanted to get the Senator's 
viewpoint about. F 

Mr. WALSH. sut in the ordinary forecasting of the future 
the Senator from Indiana knows as well as I do that it never 
will happen, 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know what will happen 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
as I pointed out the other day, it is no sufficient answer to 
prophesy that these things will not happen. It is suffiicient for 
us to say that they may happen. 

Mr. WALSH. I think it is. I can point out to you at least 
half a dozen provisions of the Constitution of the United States 
under which this institution of ours would blow up. It was 
pointed out when the Constitution was under consideration. 
I have it right before me here 

Mr. MOSES. We have a little more homogeneity than 
court has. 

Mr. WALSH. I read this morning a paragraph from Story's 
Constitution of the United States. The paragraph immediately 
preceding-—-I will put my hand on it directly—goes on to say 
that all manner of fears were excited at the time the Consti 
tution was under consideration, which experience has shown 
had no foundation whatever. 

Mr. MOSES. Because we are a homogeneous people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana still yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, certainly. I have nobody to yield to 
now, however. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dves the Senator from In- 
diana yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WATSON. In a moment. I want to ask the Senator 
from Montana or the Senator from Virginia some other ques- 
tions first. 

These reservations go on to say: 


io the number 


the 


the 


this 


That the United States may at any time withdraw its adherence to 
the said protocol. 


Is that to be done by the action of the President and the 
Senate? 

Mr. SWANSON. No. The President and the Senate only 
act on treaties requiring a two-thirds vote. I believe, without 
that language, that the United States at any time, by a joint 
resolution of Congress, could annul any treaty and it would 
no longer be effective. That has been decided by the Supreme 
Court repeatedly; but in order to relieve the apprehensions 
of some doubting souls we have made it clear that the United 
States can withdraw its adherence whenever it sees proper to 
| do so. It can be done by joint resolution of Congress, with a 
majority vote. 
| Mr. WATSON. By joint resolution of Congress? 
| Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. WATSON. That is the way, the Senator says, in which 
we can withdraw? 
| Mr. SWANSON. That is the way in which the Russian 
| treaty was nullified. 

Mr. MOSES. The Russian treaty made special provision for 

| its denunciation. 
| Mr. SWANSON. And this instrument makes special provi- 
| sion, to allay the apprehensions of minds like the Senator's, 
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Mr. MOSES. Under the terms of the Russian treaty the | foreign state; nor shall anything contained fn the said convention , 
United States had a right to denounce it at any time. | construed to imply a relinguishment by the United States of America 
Mr. SWANSON. At any time; and this says it can be de- | of its traditional attitude toward purely American questions. 


nounced at any time. 
Mr. MOSES. It may be done, then, by Executive action? 
Mr. SWANSON. Not by Executive action. 


Our diplomatic correspondence and discussions on this mat. 
pr, agency what is meant by that. That is a declaration of 
WANSO} ‘ policy upon the part of the United States. Un . Me 
Mr. WATSON. ‘That is what I am trying to find out— | resolution, Sanerd ame question can be aerulea te ian = : 
whether it can be done by Executive action or whether it | jt must be arranged by treaty, special or general 
requires a joint resolution. Mr. WATSON. I remember that, 

Mr. SWANSON. It requires a joint resolution of Congress. Mr. WALSH. And that requires the consent of the Seng 

Mr. WATSON. One other question. and the Executive. This is a declaration of policy, simpiy i 
_ Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me | notice to the world that we do not intend to submit any questi: : 
just a word, what I had reference to when I said that by the | which is violative of this declaration. . 
ystem of rotation Great Britain might have a vote on the Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana 
council, and Canada and Australia also, was this: has asked who determines what is an American question. As 

As I understand, the second assembly proposed an amend- | the Senator from Montana has said, it will be determined by ! 
ment to the covenant, which amendment provides for a system two-thirds vote of the Senate, in connection with the acti me 
of rotation. Of courge, there are five permanent members of | of the President, because nothing can be submitted exce rt ‘ 
the council. Under the system of rotation which is being they may so agree. ' 


| 
provided, which lacks only 1 or 2 votes of ratification to Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 





il 


as 


imake it complete, these other states which are not permanently The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
on the council are entitled to rotate and take their position | genator from Ohio? - 


upon the council from time to time. Whether the 56 nations Mr. WATSON. I yield. 


desire it or not, if this amendment is adopted Australia and Mr. WILLIS. As I understood the Senator from Indiana. he 
Canada and all these nations under the system of rotation | indicated that in his judgment the Monroe doctrine only would 
will take their position on the council along with J vote for | be included in the declaration he read. I ask him whether ho 
Great Britain : y does not think that the question of immigration, for e ple 

Mr. WATSON, Now, I want to ask the Senator a final | would also be included, cua would, chieetiiens be aelieehy ee re 
question. This article provides: served to this Government, and that the court would be without 
jurisdiction in the premises? 

Mr. WATSON. I understood that to be what we call a do- 
mestic problem. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I was going to say. Such que 
tions are excluded; but not by virtue of this. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not want any doubt left upon that 
proposition. 

Mr. WATSON. I did not think there was any doubt about 
oe I now yield the floor, and save the remainder of my 

me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading. 

The reading was continued, as follows: 


ARTICLE 28 


The special chambers provided for in article 26 and 27 may, with 
the consent of the parties to the dispute, sit elsewhere than at The 
Hague. 


Nor shall adherence to the said protocol and statute be construed to 
imply a relinquishment by the United States of its traditional attitude 
toward purely American questions. 


Who is to determine what are purely American questions? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, that is 
what was ineluded in the resolution accompanying The Hague 
convention. That is a declaration of policy on the part of the 
United States. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand; but is that to be done by act 
of Congress or through Executive action? 

Mr. SWANSON. There is no Executive action contemplated. 
The United States simply says that adherence to this court 
shall not be construed as waiving the Monroe doctrine, which 
is a political doctrine. 

Mr. WATSON. Is that what it means? 

Mr. SWANSON. That is exactly what is meant. That has 
been in most of the trenties made under The Hague convention. 

Mr. WATSON. How does it come, then, that it is in the 
plural, “toward purely American questions”? Is there some 
other question besides the Monroe doctrine? 

Mr. SWANSON. I simply put in exactly what was in The 
Hague convention, so that there could be no difference between 


ARTICLE 29 
With a view to the speedy despatch of business, the court shall 
form annually a chamber composed of three judges who, at the request 
of the contesting parties, may hear and determine cases by summary 


the t procedure. 
le TWO 
s ARTICLE 30 
Mr. WATSON. The clause I have read, then, has reference 
only to the Monroe doctrine? The court shall frame rules for regulating its procedure. In par- 
Mr. SWANSON. Whatever it provides. I do not remember | “cular, it shall Jay down rules for summary procedure. 
the exact wording. When the Permanent Court of Interna- ARTICLE 81 


tional Arbitration at The Hague was set up that language was 
inserted in our ratifying resolution. In my opening address on 
the World Court resolution I stated that the court should be 
put on an equality with The Hague Arbitration Court, and that 
language was inserted with that object in view. Consequently, 
so far as the Monroe doctrine is concerned, the same rights are 
preserved, if a case goes to the court, as were preserved under 
The Hague convention. 


Judges of the nationality of each contesting party shall retain their 
right to sit in the case before the court. 

If the court includes upon the bench a judge of the nationality of 
one of the parties only, the other party may select from among the 
deputy judges a judge of its nationality, if there be one. If there 
should not be one, the party may choose a judge, preferably from 
among those persons who have been nominated as candidates as pro- 

a carune . vided in articles 4 and 5. 

ao W - a oe be oe a we 9. Dey orep ape If the court includes upon the bench no judge of the nationality 
ioe ‘7 soe oT te that right “ eG, OS's Unaer owe of the contesting parties, each of these may proceed to select or choose 

e r eSS r 

anh} on . a judge as provided in the preceding paragraph. 
I cae cin n pinneaoten naa the American Government. Should there be several parties in the same interest, they shall, for 
‘ ) f sty 
Mr. WATSON. Who makes the declaration of policy? ee Pre las sake ees ker Wnt We eae dacebe ot the 
Mr. SWANSON. We make it right here when we adopt this. : 


t. 
Mr. WATSON. The Senator says “we” make it. Whom oe 3 of 
does the Senator mean by “we”? Does that mean the Senate, Jwiges Selected or Chosen ss laid Gown in paragraphs 2 and 3 0 


the Congress, or whom? this article shall fulfill the conditions required by articles 2, 16, 17, 20, 
16 Leagrem, Se woos 24 of this statute. They shall take part in the decision on an equal 
Mr. SWANSON, The Senate. footie with thelr célieagues 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— —s ~ gues, 
The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- ARTICLE 82 
diana yield to the Senator from Montana? The judges shall receive an annual indemnity to be determined by 


Mr. WATSON. I yield. the Assembly of the League of Nations upon the proposal of the 


Mr. WALSH. I have before me The Hague convention, and | council. This indemnity must not be decreased during the period of 
I read: judge's appointment. 

Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to The president shall receive a special grant for his period of office, 
require the United States of America to depart from its traditional | to be fixed in the same way. 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in The vice president, judges, and deputy judges shall receive a grant 
the political questions of policy or internal administration of any | for the actual performance of their duties, to be fixed in the same way. 
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Traveling expenses {ncurred in the performance of their duties shall 
te refanded to judges and deputy judges who do not reside at the seat 
of the court. 

Grants due to judges selected or chosen as provided in article 31 
shall be determined in the same way. 

The salary of the registrar shall be decided by the council upon the 
| oposal of the court. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations shall lay down, on the pro 
posal of the counci!, a special regulation fixing the conditions under 
which retiring pensions may be given to the personnel of the court. ! 


ARTICLE 33 
The expenses of the court shall be borne by the League of Nations 
in such a manner as shall be decided by the assembly upon the pro 
posal of the council. 


CuHaptTer Il. COMPETENCE OF THR COURT 


ARTICLE 34 
Only states or members of the League of Nations can be parties 
n cases before the court. j 
ARTICLE 35 


The court shall be open to the members of the league and also to 
states mentioned in the annex to the covenant 

The conditions under which the court shall be open to other 
states shall, subject to the special provisions contained in treaties 
in force, be laid down by the council, but in no case shall such pro 
visions place the parties in a position of inequality before the court. 

When a state which is not a member of the League of Nations is 
a party to a dispute, the court will fix the amount which that party 
is to contribute towards the expenses of the court. 


ARTICLE 3% 


The jurisdiction of the court comprises all cases which the parties 
refer to it and all matters specially provided for in treaties and 
eonventions In force. 

The members of the League of Nations and the states mentioned | 
in the annex to the covenant may, either when signing or ratifying 
the protocol to which the present statute is adjoined or at a later | 
moment, declare that they recognize as compulsory ipso facto and 
without special agreement, in relation to any other member or state 
accepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction of the court in all or 
any of the classes of legal disputes concerning: 

(a) The interpretation of a_ treaty; 

(b) Any question of international law; 

(ec) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute 
a breach of an international obligation ; 

(ad) The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation. 

The declaration referred to above may be made unconditionally or 
on condition of reciprocity on the part of several or certain members 
or states, or for a certain time. 

In the event of a dispute as to whether the court has jurisdiction, 
the matter shall be settled by the decision of the court. 


ARTICLE 37 
When a treaty or convention in force provides for the reference of 


a matter to a tribunal to be instituted by the League of Nations, the 
court will be such tribunal. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to have that last article read 
again. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


a matter to a tribunal te be instituted by the League of Nations, the 
court will be such tribunal. 


ARTICLE 38 


The court shall apply: 

1. International conventions, whether general or particular, establish- 
ing rules expressly recognized by the contesting states. 

2. International custom, as evidence of a general practice accepted 
as law. 

8. The general principles of law recognized by civilized nations. 

4. Subject to the provisions of article 59, judicial decisions and the 
teachings of the most highly qualified publicists of the various nations 
as subsidiary means for the determination of rules of law. 

This prdvision shall not prejudice the power of the court to decide 
a case ex @quo et bono, if the parties agree thereto. 


ARTICLE 387 | 
When a treaty or convention in force provides for the reference 


CHyaprTer III. Procepurs 
ARTICLE 39 


The official languages of the court shall be French and English. If 
the parties agree that the case shall be conducted in French, the judg- 
ment will be delivered in French. If the parties agree that the case 
sbali be conducted in English, the Judgment will be delivered in English. 


LXVII——170 


In the absence of an agreement as to which language shall be om 
ployed, each party may, in the pleadings, use the language which it 
prefers; the decision of the court will be given in French and English 
In this case the court will at the same time determine which of the two 


| texts shall be considered as authoritative 


The court may, at the request of the parties, authorize a language 
other than French or English to be used 


ARTICLE 40 


Cases are brought before the court, as the case may be, either by 


| the notification of the special agreement, or by a written application 
| addressed to the registrar. In either case the subject of the dispute 
| and the contesting parties must be indicated. 


The registrar shall forthwith communicate the application to all 
concerned. 
He shall also notify the members of the League of Nations through 
the secretary general. 
ARTICLE 4 
The court shall have the power to indicate, if it considers that 
circumstances so require, any provisional measures which ought to be 
taken to reserve the respective rights of either party 
Vending the final decision, notice of the measures suggested shall 
forthwith be given to the parties and the council 
ARTICLE 42 
Che parties shall be represented by agents 
They may have the assistance of counsel or advocates before the 
court, 
ARTICLE 43 
The procedure shall consist of two parts—written and oral 
The written proceedings shall consist of the communication to the 
judges and to the parties of cases, countercases, and, if necessa 
replies; also all papers and documents in support. 
These communications shall be made through the registrar, in the 
order and within the time fixed by the court. 
A certified copy of every document produced by one party shall be 
communicated to the other party. 
The oral proceedings shall consist of the hearing by the court of 
witnesses, experts, agents, counsel, and advocates. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it would have been quite 
proper, when the pertinent questions were addressed to some 
of us by the Senator from Indiana, if reference had been made 
to the added resolution, to the effect that no question shall be 
submitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice 
except by virtue of either special or general treaties, which, 
of course, coutemplates action by the Executive and concur- 
rence by two-thirds of the Senate 

It is the view of those of us who are responsible for the in- 
corporation of that declaration in the resolution that the situa- 
tion is in nowise whatever changed by that reservation. That 
is put in there, as others are. simply to still some apprehen- 
sions that were felt lest the Executive would submit to the 
court questions or controversies or disputes without the con- 
sent of the Senate. 

I might say, in this connection, that there is some diversity 
of yiew between some of the people connected’ with the De- 
partment of State and some of us in the United States Senate 
as to what the State Department can do of its own motion. 
I want to emphasize, however, the statement I made a moment 
ago, that the situation is in no wise modified by that reserva- 
tion. 

As has heretofore been indicated, the United States may 
to-day, if it sees fit to do so, submit to the court a contro- 
versy which it has with another nation. It has that right. 
I think everybody concedes that it has that right. But I do 
not believe that anyone would contend that the President of 
the United States could now, if he saw fit to do se, submit 
such a controversy without getting the consent of the Senate 


| to do so. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. If this passes, could he? 

Mr. WALSH. That is the point I want to make. The situ- 
ation is not changed in the slightest degree by reason of 
the fact that we sign the protocol. There is nothing in the 
protocol which says that the President of the United States 
can submit a controversy without the consent of the Senate. 
The situation is in no manner changed by our signing the 
protocol without that declaration in it, and it is put in there 
merely to carry assurance to some timid souls about the 
matter. 

I might say that I can not agree with some people concern- 
ing the extent of the powers of the President of the United 
States in reference to these matters. By way of illustration, I 
am told that the President of the United States, through the 
State Department, has entered into some kind of arrange- 
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ment with Germany by which the United States, instead of 
maintaining agailust Germany a claim for a considerable sum 
of money due us from that nation, has, under the Dawes 
plan, agreed that the United States shall accept a less amount. 


My own judgment is that the President of the United States 
has no power or authority to make any such agreement as 
that without the consent of the Senate; but, as I said, there 

med to be a difference of view as to just exactly what 
powers the President has in these matters, and this is for the 
purpose of indicating that it can not be done without the con- 
sent of the Senate. 

As I said, the situation so far as that is concerned is not 
changed in the slightest degree by signing the protocol; it is 
left just as it was. If we sign the protocol the President 
would have no more power to submit a controversy than he 
las now, and the situation is not changed at all by the reser- 


vations we have put in giving explicit instructions and direc- 
tions about the matter. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President——— 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand the Senator’s posi- 


tion to be this—and I am simply ‘trying to get his position 
and do not want to argue it—that if we adhere to the protocol 
no question can be submitted to the court without the con- 


sent of the Congress? 
Mr. WALSH. Exactly; either general or special. We may 


agree to submit a certain class of controversies, and then, 
I understand, the President would have the right to submit 
those, or we may agree to submit a special controversy; but 


without either the one or the other there is no power to go 
before the court. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the Senator’s view about 
the proposition that if the President should assume that he 
had the power and Congress should challenge his jurisdic- 
ilon—that the court would then for itself determine whether 
it had jurisdiction? 

Mr. WALSH. If the President should assume any such 
power, I think it would be a subject of impeachment, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator think he would 
ever be impeached by this body? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course I can not answer for that, as the 
Kenator perfectly well knows. If the President of the United 
States should commit any kind of crime, I could not assure 
anybody that he would be impeached for it. A great many 
people thought Andrew Johnson was guilty of the gravest 
crime, and yet, although he was impeached, he was not con- 
victed. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. Does the Senator think the ques- 
tion would be clear enough so that it could be said that the 
President had clearly exceeded his authority in all cases? Of 
course we can imagine cases where he would, but can not 
the Senator imagine plenty of cases likely to arise where it 
would be claimed that under some treaty or some construc- 
tion of a treaty the President had the right to submit it? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course he is governed and controlled orly 
by the force of public opinion and the power of impeachment. 
We can not do anything else about it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this is the view of the 
President, because he has recently sent to the Senate and 
there is pending before the Foreign Relations Committee a 
convention in connection with the narcotic-trade understand- 
ing. In that communication he recognizes, if we ratify, that 
by that convention certain matters are sent to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice for determination in case of 
dispute. In his recommendation he specially states that re- 
course to the Permanent Court of International Justice can 
only be had by general or special treaty; that is, we may make 
a special treaty for a specific case or a general treaty with 
certain nations to refer all such disputes there. That matter 
{is pending in the Foreign Relations Committee now, showing 
that the Executive considered that even treaties by which we 
are bound, where they refer to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, must be special or general. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator will permit me to 
ask him a question while he is on his feet—— 

Mr. SWANSON. T am not consuming my own time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know whose time the 
Senator was consuming a moment ago. It was somebody's 
time but not mine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from Montana a question in my own time. 

Mr. WALSHU. The Senator may do so, but not in my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No: I said in my own time. The Senator 
referred a moment ago to particular or general submissions, 
Those are submissions to the court by the United States? 


- 


Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the Senator have in mind the 
ticular or general submissions as they are defined in the con 
ditions under which the Permanent Court of International Jus. 
tice is open to states not members of the league, as contained 
in a resolution adopted by the council of the league on May at, 
1922? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I did not, because that has no reference 
to the United States. The United States was authorized to 
submit, because it is mentiened in the annex to the covenant. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That bas reference to members of the 
league? 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; but not mentioned in the covenant. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, there may be some discussion 
as to whether we are entitled to be mentioned in the covenant. 

Mr. WALSH. There might be, but we are mentioned there 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator’s opinion is that this does 
not cover the point as he just made it? 

Mr. WALSH. It has no reference to us, in my view. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to present a few 
remarks in reply to two arguments that have been used by the 
opponents of the World Court. First, it has been claimed that 
leaders of the Republican Party in times gone by have been 
opposed to action of this kind. Second, they are opposed be- 
cause Washington in his Farewell Address and Jefferson in his 
inaugural address were opposed to alliances with foreign 
nations, 

Yesterday in reading the life of the late Orville H. Platt, 
one of my most distinguished predecessors, whom four or five 
Members in this Chamber will remember as having sat here 
with him, I came across a very interesting reference to our 
foreign relations which seemed to me to bear directly on those 
two arguments which have been used. 

In the first place, it will be recognized by those who knew 
him and those who remember him that Mr. Platt was one of 
the leaders of the Republican Party for a great many years. 
He sat in this Chamber for over 25 years. He died while 
still a Member of the Senate of the United States. At that 
time the Atlanta Constitution said of him: 


A great many people believe that Orville H. Platt was the ablest 
of all northern Senators. Other men have been more in the limelight 
of publicity; others have figured more often in Senate debate and in 
political harangue; others have been and are much better known 
throughout the country; but it is doubtful if any other Senator from 
the New England States or from any northern State has ranked as 
high as Senator Platt. * * * The product of New England, he 
stood as the representative of not only the ideas but the ideals of 
that section of the country. * * * In him was reflected the 
rugged conscience, the strict integrity, the blunt directness of the 
Puritan, 


par- 


Of Senator Platt, my immediate predecessor, the late Senator 
Frank B. Brandegee, who was one of those most opposed to 
the League of Nations, said: 


Ile was a leader. He did not lead because he tried to lead, but 
because the people followed him. He did not lead because he pre. 
tended to be the special friend of the people, as demagogues are wont 
to do, but because he laid his course by his own compass, and that 
compass always pointed to the true pole. He was no theorist. He was 
not a doctrinaire. He had none of the traite of the visionary or the 
mystic. He dreamed no dreams, and he pursued no chimeras. He 
insisted upon the facts. He was virile and powerful mentally and 
physically. 


Of this great Republican leader the late Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge sald: 


In the last 10 years of his life he saw sudden and vast changes in 
the relations of the United States to the rest of the world and in 
our national responsibilities. He did not hide from them or shut his 
eyes and try to repel them. He met the new conditions not only 
with the flexibility but with the keen interest of youth, while at the 
same time he brought to the solution of the new problems all the 
wisdom of a long experience, 


I have quoted these three opinions in order to bring back 
to the memory of some of those whom I see before me, who 
remember Senator Platt, the type of man he Was, the fact 
that he was a robust American who never had the slightest 
predilection in favor of any foreign country, who fought here 
for the rights of America, and who had the respect and admira- 
tion of such robust Americans as the late Senator Lodge and 
the late Senator Brandegee. 

Particularly I want to call attention, Mr. President, to the 
fact that in the latter part of his life Senator Platt realized 
that in our relations to other nations the universal rule of 
nature applied. We can not remain stationary; we must 
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go forward or retreat. He held that to be a member of the | 
family of nations conferred responsibilities and created duties, | 
and that these duties corresponded with our ability and power. | 
In a speech which he made in New Haven in January, 1903, | 
he referred to the fact that people were objecting to our 
getting more and more involved with foreign nations, claim- | 
ing that we should have no entangling alliances. Certain | 
people seemed to him to bave an obsession about the awful | 
perils of foreign alliances, and to them this rebust American | 
replied : 


Precisely how this notion of our supposed policy grew up it is | 
perhaps difficult to explain. 


And now, Mr. President, I come to the second part of the 
argument, to which I am replying, the part particularly re- 
ferring to Washington’s Farewell Address and oypeenray 
first inaugural address. Senator Platt said in his speech 
at New Haven: 

The sentences in Washington's Farewell Address and in Jefferson's | 
jnaugural message with reference to alliances with European nations | 
have doubtless been relied on as establishing such a policy for this | 
Government. Neither of these utterances proclaimed the indifference 
of the United States as to what might take place in the world, or | 
can be fustly cited as authority for the doctrine that we should 
in no way take part in such affairs. Washington cautioned us to 
avoid “permanent alliances.” Jefferson advised us to “ cultivate | 
peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations—entangling 
alliances with none”; but this was very far from the assertion that 
we had no concern in what might be going on between the nations | 
of the old world, nor was it so understood even In those early days. | 
It was permanent and entangling alliances which were to be feared | 
and shunned, and there could never have been a purpose on the part 
of Washington or Jefferson to say that our interests were to be | 
neglected or that, as one of the nations of the world, we were to | 
have no concern as to what other nations might do, either in deroga- 
tion of those interests or affecting the advancement and happiness 
of mankind 


Finally he said: 


A nation has no right to live to itself alone. To assert such a right 
is to contend for the doctrine that selfishness is right. Selfishness in a 
nation is as much worse than selfishness in the individual, as the 
nation is stronger and more influential than the individual. 


I desire to subscribe to this expression of opinion by that | 
magnificent, robust American, former Senator Platt, of Con- 
necticut. He realized that although during a large part or 
nearly all of the nineteenth century we were an isolated Nation, 
looked down upon by the nations of the world as of no conse- 
quence. This was changed on that day in May of 1898 when 
Admiral Dewey sailed into the harbor of Manila and we became 
a world power. He realized that from the very day when we 
became a world power it was our duty to concern ourselves 
with foreign nations, to see what they were doing, and to take 
our place at the council table of nations as a member of the 
family of nations. Believing, as I do, that he was right, it will | 
give me the greatest pleasure when the time comes to vote to | 
enter the World Court with the reservations which have been 
proposed to protect American rights. | 


EXPLANATION AS TO TARIFF COMMISSIONER MARVIN 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I desire to submit a request for | 
unanimous consent. It will be quite obvious that it should not | 
come Out of any time I might want to use on the pending 
World Court matter. 

The other day in the debate here I had a colloquy with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] in regard to Mr. Marvin, 
who is chairman of the Tariff Commission, and some reference 
was made to him. I have here a letter from Mr. Marvin, in | 
which he states that he is not the same Marvin we referred to. | 
I ask unanimous consent, in fairness to Mr. Marvin, that his 
letter may be read by the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

UniTep States Tariry CoMMISSION, 
Washington, January 25, 1926. 

( Personal.) 

Hon. Grorncs W. Norris, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Norris: In the course of your speech in the 
Senate on Saturday, January 23, Senator Reep asked the following 
questions, to which you made the following replies: 

“Mr. Regp of Missouri. Mr. President, I do not wish to interrupt 
the Senator; but if he will answer a question, I should like to get at 
the facts. Is the Mr. Marvin to whom the Senator refers the same 


Mr. Marvin who once represented the woolen manufacturers at the 
time when the Payne-Aldrich bill was under consideration? 

“Mr. Norris. Yes; he is the same Marvin. 

“Mr. Reep of Missouri. And the same man who wired almost daily 
that he was getting everything the woolen manufacturers wanted in 
the bill? 


“Mr. Norris. I do not know as to that; but I know he was very 
active. : 

“Mr. ReEep of Missouri. And the man whom they dined afterwards 
and gave an honorarium of $5,000 for his services as confidential 
secretary to the committee? That is the same man, is he not? 

“Mr. Norris. I believe he is.” 

Senator Reep inquired for the facts. Your answers, of course, in- 
advertently, failed to supply them Will you kindly let me state 


| that— 


(1) The Mr. Marvin to whom you refer did not represent the woolen 
manufacturers at the time that the Payne-Aldrich bill was under con- 
sideration. 


(2) He is not “the same man who wired almost daily that he was 
getting everything that the woolen manufacturers wanted in the bill,” 


|} and he was not “the man whom they dined afterwards and gave an 
| honorarium of $5,000 for his services as confidential secretary to the 


committee.” 


I was not in Washington during the consideration of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill as a representative of the woolen manufacturers or any 
other group of manufacturers, I had no connection at that time with 
any group of manufacturers or with any organization interested in 
tariff matters. The association of my name with any of the incidents 
recited is absolutely incorrect and unwarranted, It is another man 
entirely whom you and Senator Rrep evidently had in mind, as refer- 
ence to official files of the period will show. 

In the course of a speech in the Senate on Friday, April 4, 1924, 
Senator Ropinson of Arkansas said: “ Mr, Marvin, as I remember it, 


| was a very influential and, during the consideration and passage of 
| one tariff bill at least, a very confidential associate with and repre- 


sentative of the woolen interests in tariff legislation.” At that time I 
called to the attention of Senator Rosinson, in a letter addressed to 
him, the facts of the matter, and Senator Rosinson in a speech in the 
Senate on Friday, April 11, 1924, very courteously referred to my 
statement and in the course of his remarks read the substance of my 
letter, stating at the time: “It is just and fair that this shall be 
done,” and asked for the printing of the letter in full as an appendix 
to his remarks. 

I am calling these matters to your attention at this time because I 
believe that you would not intentionally misrepresent the attitude 
activities of any man. 

Sincerely yours, 


or 


TrHomas O. MAnrviy. 


Mr. WALSH. I think the Senator from Missouri will recall 
that the man he had in mind was not Mr. Marvin, but was 
8S. N. D. North; but the same testimony disclosed that a Mr. 


| Marvin—and I am not sure whether it was this man or bis 


brother—was here representing the American Woolen Manufae- 
turers’ Association in connection with the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
measure. I call attention to the testimony taken before the 
Committee on the Judiciary or a subcommittee of that corm- 
mittee and to the fact that at the time Mr. Marvin's nomination 
was before us for consideration. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we may be permitted to dispose of this matter with- 
out counting it as a part of our time under Rule XXII. Has 
that been arranged? 

Mr. LENROOT. It has been arranged. That may be done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
the letter, I think, is self-explanatory. I assume the things 
stated are true. I have no personal knowledge of them. It is 
quite immaterial, of course, so far as the subject matter of my 
discussion is concerned. I would not have said anything about 
it if it had not been brought up in the course of the colloquy, 
but it is of course nothing more than fair that the facts should 
be stated. I assume Mr. Marvin has them correctly, because he 
has knowledge of them, and I am only glad to take advantage 
of the opportunity to give the same publicity to the letter that 
the discussion had. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the matter came up 
in this way: 

The Senator from Nebraska was speaking and spoke of Mr. 
Marvin. I remembered very distinctly a Mr. Marvin having 
been in some way mixed up in the woolen lobby investigation ; 
and, not knowing, I asked in good faith for information, think- 
ing that the Senator from Nebraska would know the fact. 
When he answered that he thought he was the same man I 
sought to identify him further by further references to that 
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testimony. The testimony was very clear in my mind. The 
matter of names was not 

I want to say that if Mr. Marvin was not the man—and he 
states that he-was not—then, of course, an injustice has been 
done him, and I am glad to undo it so far as any statement of 


mine can go; but I asked the questions thinking I was asking 
them from a man who had studied the question and would know 
absol ly; and yet I do not want to leave the inference that 
the Senator was obliged to kflow, because, while he was dis- | 
cussing the general question, he was not discussing the ques- | 


tlon of individuals. 


I do not know about the proposition advanced by the Senator | 


from Montana a few moments ago; but, in view of this state- 
meut, I think the Recorp ought to show very clearly that Mr. 


Marvin has made this statement, and that it is accepted by 
myself, at least, as the truth of the matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I made some reference to Mr. | 
Marvin on Saturday, January 16. I am trying to find it here | 
how his letter was delivered to me just a few minutes ago, 


and € have not had an opportunity to turn to that address; 
but in the address, where I was talking about the appointment 
of Mr. Lewis as a member of the commission—I am not able 
to put my hand on it right now—I gave some information as 
to who the Mr. Marvin is who is the present chairman of the 


conimission. He is connected, as I remember, with the maga- | 
zine known as the Protectionist. I may be mistaken as to 


the name, but It is In the Recorp, and I can find it. So that 
he was very active in the consideration of tariff matters; and 
when the Senator from Missouri asked me the questions he 
asker lending question each time, and I supposed that the 
Senator from Missouri thought he was the same Mr. Marvin, 
although Lt did not know positively. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I was under that impression. 
" 


far as the question I was discussing is concerned; but it is 
important, of course, as far as Mr. Marvin is concerned. No- 
body wants to make any misrepresentation in regard to him; 
and I am very glad indeed to have the opportunity to have 
his letter printed in the Recorp and have it read. 
THE WORLD COURT 

The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the consid- 

eration of Senate Resolution 5, providing for adhesion on the 


part of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, | 


and the adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
tional Justice, with reservations, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
ARTICLE 44 
or the service of all notices upon persons other than the agents, 
counsel, and advocates, the court shall apply direct to the government 
of the state upon whose territory the notice has to be served. 
The same provision shall apply whenever steps are to be taken to 
procure evidence on the spot. 
ARTICLE 45 
The hearing shall be under the control of the president or, in his 
absence, of the vice president; if both are a'sent, the senior judge 
shall preside 
ARTICLE 48 
The hearing in court shall be public, uniess the court shall decide 
otherwise, or unless the parties demand that the public be not admitted. 
ARTICLE 47 
Minutes shall be made at each hearing, and signed by the registrar 
and the president. 
These minutes shall be the only authentic record. 
ARTICLE 48 
The court shall make orders for the conduct of the case, shall 
decide the form and time in which each party must conciude its argu- 
ments, and make all arrangements connected with the taking of 
evidence. 
ARTICLE 49 
The court may, even before the hearing begins, call upon the agents 
to produce any document or to supply any explanations. Formal note 
shall be taken of any refusal. 
ARTICLE 50 
The court may at any time intrust any individual, body, bureau, 
commission, or other organization that it may select with the task of 
carrying out an inguiry or giving an expert opinion. 
ARTICLE 51 
During the hearing any relevant questions are to be put to the wit- 
nesses and experts under the conditions laid down by the court in the 
rules of procedure referred to in article 30. 
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ARTICLE 52 


After the court hes received the proofs and evidence within the 
time specified for the purpose, it may refuse to accept any further oral 
or written evidence that one party may desire to present unless the 
other side consents. 

ARTICLE 53 

Whenever one of the parties shall not appear before the court, or 

shall fail to defend his case, the other party may call upon the court 


| to decide in favor of his claim. 


The court must, before doing so, satisfy itself not only that it has 
jurisdiction in accordance with articles 36 and 87 but also that the 
claim is well founded in fact and law. 

ARTICLE 54 


When, subject to the control of the court, the agents, advocates, and 
counsel have completed their presentation of the case, the president 
shall declare the hearing closed. 

The court shall withdraw to consider the judgment. 


The deliberations of the court shall take place in private and remain 
secret. 


ARTICLE 55 


All questions shall be decided by a majority of the judges present at 
the hearing. 
In the event of an equality of votes, the president or his deputy 
shall have a casting vote. 
ARTICLE 56 


The judgment shall state the reasons on which it {s based. 


It shall contain the names of the judges who have taken part in 
the decision, 


ARTICLE 57 
If the judgment does not represent in whole or in part the unani- 


| |} mous opinion of the judges, dissenting judges are entitled to deliver 
Mr. NORRIS. It is quite unimportant, Mr. President, as | 


a separate opinion. 
ARTICLE 53 
The judgment shall be signed by the president and by the registrar. 
It shall be read tn open court, due notice having been given to the 
agents. 
ARTICLE 59 
The decision of the court has no binding force except between the 
parties and in respect of that particular case. 
ARTICLE 60 


The judgment is final and witbout appeal. In the event of dispute 
as to the meaning or scope of the judgment, the court shal! construe 
it upon the request of any party. 

ARTICLE 61 


An application for revision of a judgment can be made only when 
it is based upon the discovery of some fact of such a nature as to be 
a decisive factor, which fact was, when the judgment was given, 
unknown to the court and also to the party claiming revision, always 
provided that such ignorance was not due to negligence. 

The proceedings for revision will be opened by a judgment of the 
court expressly recording the existence of the new fact, recognizing 
that it has such a character as to lay the case open to revision, and 
declaring the application admissible on this ground. 

The court may require previous compliance with the terms of the 
judgment before !t admits proceedings in revision. 

The application for revision must be made at latest within six 
months of the discovery of the new fact. 

No application for revision may be made after the lapse of ten 
years from the date of the sentence. 


ARTICLB 62 


Should a state consider that it has an interest of a legal nature 
which may be affected by the decision in the case, it may submit a 
request to the court to be permitted to intervene as a third party. 

It will be for the court to decide upon this request. 

ARTICLE 63 


Whenever the construction of a convention to which states other 
than those concerned in the case are parties is in question, the regis- 
trar shall notify all such states forthwith. 

Every state so notified has the right to intervene in tne proceed 
ings; but if it uses this right, the construction given by the judgment 
will be equally binding upon it. 


ARTICLE 64 


Unless otherwise decided by the court, each party shall bear Its 
own costs. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. This completes the reading of the 
statute. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if no one cares to speak, I 
ask that the resolution be reported to the Senate. 
. Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, we are entitled to 
have it considered as in Committee of the Whole. 





0 
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Mr. LENROOT. I said, if no one cared to speak. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I hardly supposed the Senator 
would want to take that up to-night. 


Mr. LENROOT. I am simply following the same procedure | 


that was used in the case of the Isle of Pines treaty. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know what was done with 
the Isle of Pines treaty, except that the wrong thing was done ; 
but, Mr. President, under the rule we are entitled to have this 
resolution considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LENROOT. It has been so considered. It is now before 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is now before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. If the Senator wants to 
drive on to-night, there are certain reservations that are now 
legitimate subjects for consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no desire to press the consideration 
of the reservations to-night. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 1 want them considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. I am not trying for delay, but I am try- 
ing for whatever time we legitimately are entitled to, for such 
consideration ay can be given. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is no desire to cut that off. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then I suggest to the Senator—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me inquire of the Senator 
from Wisconsin whether it is his view that the reservations 
should be acted on as in Committee of the Whole? 


| 


the fields of Dorr and Caristrom, located near Arcadia, tn De Soto 
County, Fla., Government schools or training camps for the purpose of 


| training and equipping aviators for the use of aerial service in the 


United States Army, or for other public service: Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be furnished by the secretary 
of State to the President of the United States, the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, and to 
each Senator and Representative in the Congress of the United States. 

Approved April 22, 1925. 
STaTe oF FLORipa, 

Office Secretary of State, sa: 

I, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 

hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of House 


} Memorial No. 2, as passed by the Legislature of the State of Florida 


(regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial on file in 


| this office. 


Mr. LENROOT. No. I am taking the procedure that was | 
suggested by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] himself in | 


the Isle of Pines case—that the reservations are properly con- 
sidered as amendments to the resolution of ratification. How- 
ever, we may come to an understanding about that. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest that we go into ex- | 


ecutive session with closed doors in order to dispose of some 
executive business. When we get through we can take a recess, 
and in the meantime we can take up the matter. Will the 
Senator from Missouri yield for that purpose? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; I yield. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business with closed doors. 

The motion was agreed to, and the doors were closed. After 


a j <= spe i secre xe ve «sessior 1e doors were | " . ; 
10 minutes spent in secret executive session the d | Board of Trade praying for the passage of House bill 6110, 


reopened. 
FOREIGN DEBTS (8. DOC. NO. 44) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury in response to 
Senate Resolution 105, of January 4, 1926 (submitted by Mr. 
HowEL.), transmitting a statement showing the funded in- 
debtedness of each foreign government to the United States, 
the total to be received from each government under the 
funding agreements, and the present worth of such total re- 
ceipts on the basis of interest rates of 3 per cent, 4% per cent, 
and 5 per cent, payable semiannually, Which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. FLETCHER presented the following memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Florida, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 


House Memorial No. 2 


A memorial directed to the President and Congress of the United 
States requesting the establishment of military schools or camps for 
the purpose of training aviators upon the present Government fields 
of Dorr and Carlstrom, located near Arcadia, in De Soto County, Fla. 
Whereas the people of the State of Florida are intensely interested 

in the public welfare and common defense of the Nation; and 
Whereas the training of aviators is essential to insuring the public 

welfare and maintaining the common defense of the Nation; and 
Whereas the people of the United States now own in the State of 
Florida two flying fields, to wit: Dorr and Carlstrom, located near 
Arcadia, in De Soto County, Fla.; and 
Whereas said fields are not being used now as aviation training 
camps; and 
Whereas the facilities of said fields for flying are unsurpassed by any 
in the world, due to the region about the camps and the atmospheric 
couditions most conducive to the safety for flying; and 

Whereas the Florida climate is equable and mild and the location of 
the camps naturally healthful; and 

Whereas the said fiying fields of Dorr and Carlstrom form an ideal 
location for the training of aviators: Be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Congress be, and they are hereby, earnestly 
solicited to take such steps as may be necessary, either by the legisla- 
tive or executive branches of the Federal Government, to establish at 


Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida, at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 3ist day of December, A. D. 1925 


[SBAL.] H. CLAY CRAWFORD, 


Secretary of State 


Mr. WILLIS presented a paper in the nature of a petition 
from the Cincinnati (Ohio) section, National Council of Jewish 
Women, numbering about 1,400 members, tn favor of the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by charter No, 11, 
Hotel Greeters of Ohio, favoring the continuance of appropria- 
tions for the support of good roads, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry faculty members of 
Capital University Seminary, at Columbus, Ohio, praying the 
amendment of section 15 of the existing copyright law by in- 
serting the words “or mimeographic process” after the words 
“or photo-engraving process” in lines 9, 15, 34, and 41, of said 
section 15, which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a memorial from 
the board of directors of the Columbus (Ohio) Chamber of 
Commerce, protesting against the passage of the so-called Good- 
ing long-and-short haul bill (S, 575) to amend section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. PEPPER presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 


to amend the Federal Trade Commission act, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (8. 519) for the relief of Perley Morse & 
Co., reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 91) thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2281) to authorize the maintenance 
and renewal of a timber frame trestle in place of a fixed span 
at the Wisconsin end of the steel bridge of the Duluth & 
Superior Bridge Co. over the St. Louis River between the 


| States of Wisconsin and Minnesota, reported it with an ameu:l- 


ment, and submitted a report (No. 92) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2448) to authorize the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co. to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy 
River at or near a point about 2% miles east of William- 
son, Mingo County, W. Va., and near the mouth of Lick 
Branch, reported it without: amendment, and submitted a 
report (No. 93) théreon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 2785) to provide for a public building at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.; and 

A bill (S. 2736) for the acquisition of a site and the erec- 
tion thereon of a public building at Kenova, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2787) to waive sections 17 and 20 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 
7, 1916; and 

A bill (S. 2788) for the relief of Ruth Gore; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2739) granting a pension to Eva S. Coe; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 








A bill (S. 2740) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior, | 
in his dis ion, to issue patents for lands held under color Welsh; and 
of title: to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill ¢ 2741) for the relief of the State of Ohio; to the | 
Commi nm Claims 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

\ 742) for the relief of the Atlantic Works, of 
Bost Maa to the Committee on Claims. 

\ ll 4 2743) to amend further an act entitled “An act 
to 1 late foreign commerce by prohibiting the admission into 
the United States of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit 
for seeding purposes,” approved August 24, 1912; to the Com- | 
mit on Agriculture and Forestry. 

\ bill (S. 2744) granting a pension to Patrick M. Buckley 
(with accompanying papers); and 

\ bill (S. 2745) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Mesheel (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
Ol Pen Tis, 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 2746) to correct the naval record of Charles David 
Cut idge; to the Committee on Naval Affairs 

Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill ¢ 2747) providing for the purchase of additional | 
ground for enlargement of present site, or for the purchase 
v \ e and enlargement of present building, or the erec- 


tion of a new 


of Illinois, for 


building at the city Rockford, in the State 
the use and accommodation of the post office, 


ol 


Federal court, and other Government offices in said city; 

A bill (S. 2748) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Lockport, DL, for the use and accom- 
modation of the post office and other Government offices in 
said city; 

A bill (S. 2749) providing for the purchase of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Morris, in the 
State of Illinois; 

A bill (S. 2750) providing for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Mendota, Ill, on a site heretofore provided for the 
sume; and 

A bill (S. 2751) providing for the purchase of a site and 


the erection thereon of a public building at Peru, in the State of 


Illinois ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 2752) for the purchase of land as an artillery 
range at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; to the Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. GLASS: 

A bill (S. 2753) authorizing the appointment of Clarence FP. 


Barnes as naval officer, United States Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2754) authorizing the appointment of Luther W. 
Dear as Infantry officer, United States Army; and 

A bill (S. 2755) authorizing the appointment of Herbert L. 
Lee as Artillery officer, United States Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2756) for the relief of Willis-Smith-Crall Co.; 

A bill (S. 2757) for the relief of George W. Boyer; 


A bill (8. 2758) for the relief of Hudson Bros., Norfolk, Va.; 
and 


A bill (S. 2759) for the relief of J. B. Jones, postmaster, 
Smithfield, Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2760) for the relief of Andrew T. Bailey; to the 
Commiitee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2761) to amend sections 9 and 11 of the act en- 
titled “An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service”; to the Committee od Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 2762) to amend section 77 of the Judicial Code 
to create a middle district in the State of Georgia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 2768) to amend section 103 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S, 2764) to establish a boxing commission for the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia and to repeal section 876 of the Code of the 
District of Columbia and sections 320 and 821 of the Criminal 
Code of the United States; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 
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A bill (S. 2765) granting an increase of pension to Mary RB. 
A bill (S. 2766) granting a pension to Jonathan A. Seidel: to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. NEEBLY: 
A bill (S. 


2767) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Warthen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Py Mr. SHORTRIDGBD: 

A bill (S. 2768) to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Army of M. M. Cloud; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ; 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 2769) to extend the provisions of the national bank 
act to the Virgin Islands of the United States; to the Com 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 2770) to confer United States citizenship upon cer- 
tain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and to extend the natu- 
ralization laws thereto; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 2771) for the relief of John DeMarrias (with 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2772) granting an increase of pension to John 
Burri (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2778) granting an increase of pension to Tilghman 


an 
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A bill (S. 2774) granting an increase of pension to Elida 
Jane Dean (with accompanying papers) ; 


A bill (S. 2775) granting an increase of pension to Donald H. 
Fox (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2776) granting a pension to Otto W. Shade; and 

A bill (S. 2777) granting an increase of pension to Earl H. 
Klock; to the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. BRUCE: 

A bill (S. 2778) for the relief of the Sanford & Brooks Co 
(Inc.) (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A joint resolution (8. J. Res. 44) authorizing the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to invest its funds in the purchase 
of a site and the building now standing thereon for its branch 


at Buffalo, N. Y.; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
FUNERAL OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE JOHN E. RAKER 


Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
128), which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed 
to: 


Resolved, That a committee of five Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to join the committee appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to attend the funeral of Hon. Joun EF. 
Raker, late a Representative from the State of California. 


FOX RIVER BRIDGE, ILL. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of House bill 6089, granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Fox River in 
the county of McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 26, town- 
ship 45 north, range 8 east of the third principal meridian. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eic., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thercto across the Fox River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, in the county of McHenry, State of Illinois, 
in section 26, township 45 north, range 8 east of the third principal 
meridian, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters, ap- 
proved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 42 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, as in open executive session, took a recess 
until to-morrow, Tuesday, January 26, 1926, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 25 (leg- 
islative day of January 16), 1926 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Alexander L. McCaskill, of Fayetteville, N. C., to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district No. 15, with head- 
quarters at Wilmington, N. C. Reappointment. 


EXAMINER IN CHreF, UNirep States PATENT OFFICE 
George Russell Ide to be examiner in chief in the United 
States Patent Office, vice Samuel E. Fouts, resigned. 
CoAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
To be junior hydrographic and geodetic engineer with relative 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade) in the Navy 
John Mahlon Neal, of Indiana, vice G. W. Tatchell, resigned. 
Philip Chester Doran, of Connecticut, vice J, F. Downey, jr., 
resigned. 
To be aid with relative rank of ensign in the Navy 
Ector, Brooks Latham, jr., of the District of Columbia, vice 
I.. S. Hubbard, promoted. 


COLORADO 


Mary J. Anderson to be postmaster at Rocky Ford, Colo., in 
place of M. J. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 


| uary 18, 1926 


| of J. R. Valdes. Incumbent’s commission expired 


J. B. Casey. 


| place of J. H. Delane y 


George Riley Shelton, of Alabama, vice J. C. Bose, promoted. 


John Bowie, jr., of Maryland, vice N. M. Buckingham, pro- 
moted. 

Charles Roland Bush, jr., of New Jersey, vice R. C. Rowse, 
promoted. 


Harry King Hilton, of Colorado, vice L. G. Simmons, pro- | 


noted. 


Bennett Green Jones, of Virginia, vice W. H. Bainbridge, 
promoted. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


Maj. John Blackwell Maynard, Chemical Warfare Service, 
with rank from July 1, 1920. 


INFANTRY 
Second Lieut. George Bateman Peploe, Air Service, with rank 
from June 12, 1925. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONEL 


Lieut. Col. Granville Sevier, Coast Artillery Corps, from Janu- 
ary 19, 1926. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Juan R. Valdez to be postmaster at San Luis, Colo., in place 


November 
23, 1925. 

CONNECTICUT 

William E. Gates to be postmaster at Glast 

in place of W. EB. Gates. 
uary 24, 1926 

John E. Casey to be postmaster at Kent, Conn., in place 

lncumbent’s commission expired January 24, 1926. 

John H. Delaney to be postmaster at Middlebury, Conn., in 


Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 


onbury, Conn., 
Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 


f 


uary 24, 1926. 
Frank M. Smith to be postmuster at Willimantic, Conn., 


in 
place of W. R. King, resigned 
FLORIDA 
Henry G. Nelson to be postmaster at Williston, Fla.. in place 


of H. G. Nelson. 
1926. 
Jerry M. Sullivan to be postmaster at Winter Garden 


in place of J. M. Sullivan. Ineumbent’s commission 
January 27, 1926. 


Incumbent’s commission expires January 27 


ria 
expires 


HAWAII 


J. Frank Woolley to be postmaster at Honolulu, Hawaii, in 
place of D. H. MacAdam. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 14, 1926. 


ILLINOIS 


Howard B. Mayhew to be postmaster at Bradford, Ill.. in 
place of H. B. Mayhew. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1926. 

Lewis D. Leach to be postmaster at Bridgeport, IIL, in place 
of L. D. Leach. Incumbent’s commission expires January 25, 
1926. 

Henry M. Fritscher to be postmaster at Dieterich, I.. in 
place of H. M. Fritscher. Incumbent’s commission expires 


| January 25, 1926. 


Maj. Odiorne Hawks Sampson, Quartermaster Corps, from | 


January 19, 1926. 
TO BE MAJORS 

Capt. Stephen Roscoe Beard, Finance Department, from 
January 15, 1926. 

Capt. George Nicoll Watson, Finance Department, from Janu- 
ary 19, 1926. 

TO BE CAPTAINS 

First Lieut. Maylon Edward Scott, Field Artillery, from 
January 15, 1926. 

First Lieut. Lewis Burnham Rock, Infantry, from January 
19, 1926, 

First Lieut. Charles Moorman Hurt, Cavalry, from January 
19, 1926. 

TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 

Second Lieut. John Taylor Ward, Cavalry, from January 15, 
1926. 

Second Lieut. John Elmer Reierson, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from January 15, 1926, 

Second Lieut. Henry Jackson Hunt, jr., Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 16, 1926. 
REAPPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ Reserve Corrs oF THE ARMY 

GENERAL OFFICER 

Brig. Gen, Brice Pursell Disque to be brigadier general, Re- 

serve, from February 17, 1926. 


POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 


Harry B. Riggs to be postmaster at Patagonia, Ariz., in place 
of H. B. Riggs. Incumbent’s commission expired October 11, 
1925. 

CALIFORNIA 


Jennie C. Gallant to be postmaster at San Martin, Calif, 
in place of J. P. Miner, deceased. 

Webster W. Bernhardt to be postmaster at Ventura, Calif., 
in place of L. P. Hathaway, deceased. 


Bessie McTamaney to be postmaster at Fort Sheridan, IIL, 
in place of Bessie MceTamuney. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 23, 1926. 

Herbert L. Rawlins to be postmaster at Thomson, II, in 
place of H. L. Rawlins. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 


| ary 25, 1926. 


INDIANA 


Charles J. Sparks to be postmaster at Kewanna, Ind., in 
place of C. J. Sparks. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu 
ary 24, 1926. 

Carl C. Davis to be postmaster at Ramsey, Ind. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1926 

IOWA 


Arthur F. Pitman to be postmaster at Lamont, Iowa, in place 
of A. F. Pitman. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1925. 

KANSAS 


Maud Aten to be postmaster at Goodland, Kans., in place of 
Maud Aten. Incumbent’s commission expires January 25, 1926, 

Leo L. George to be postmaster at Irving, Kans., in place of 
R. M. Kautz. Incumbent’s commission expired November 17, 
1925. 

Walter Holman to be postmaster at Sharon, Kans., in place of 
Walter Holman. Incumbent’s commission expires January 25, 
1926. 

Maud FE. Oliver to be postmaster at Cnuiver, Kans., in place 
of M. B. Perry, resigned. 

KENTUCKY 

Arch Mooney to be postmaster at Dixon, Ky., tn place of 
Arch Mooney. Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, 
1926. 

Mary F. Gilmour to be postmaster at Owensboro, Ky., in 
place of M. F. Gilmour. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 23, 1926. 

Lillie M. Pulliam to be postmaster at Patesville, Ky., in place 
of L. M. Pulliam. Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, 
1926. 

William C. Barnwell to be postmaster at Smithland, Ky., in 
place of W. C, Barnwell. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 23, 1926. 








LOUISIANA | 

Marie A. Bourgeols to be postmaster at Erath, La., in place of | 

M. A. Bourgevis. Incumbent’s commission expired August 17, 
1925 


MARYLAND 
Fred R. Tucker to be postmaster at Forest Hill, Md., in place 


of F. R. Tucker. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1926 | 
MASSACHUSETTS | 

Roger W. Cahoon, jr., to be postmaster at West Harwich, | 
Mass., in place of H. T. Cobb, resigned. 
MICHIGAN 

Perry F. Powers to be postmaster at Cadillac, Mich., in 
place of P. F. Powers. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- | 
ary 25, 1926. 


Robert H. Benjamin to be postmaster at Mackinac Island, | 
Mich., in place of R. H. Benjamin. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 25, 1926. 

Helen J. Seals to be postmaster at Boyne Falls, Mich., in 
place of BE. M. Fanning, deceased. 

Karl A. Boettger to be postmaster 
place of W. F. Stoffer, deceased. 


at Dexter, Mich., in 


MISSISSIPPI 


John N. Truitt to be postmaster at Minter City, Miss., in 
place of J. N. Truitt. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1925. 

MISSOURI 

Patrick S. Woods to be postmaster at Columbia, Mo., in 

pluce of P. S. Woods. Incumbent’s commission expired Oc- 


tober 17, 1925, 


MONTANA 


Kirby G. Hoon to be postmaster at Helena, Mont., in place 
of K. G. Hoon. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1926. 

NEBRASKA 


Chancey J. 
place of C. J. 


Sittler to be postmaster at Anselmo, Nebr., in 
Sittler. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 


ary 23, 1926. 

Harry N. Wallace to be postmaster at Coleridge, Nebr., in 
place of H. N. Wallace. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 23, 1926. 


Fred A. Scofield to be postmaster at Columbus, Nebr., in place | 


of F. A. Scofield. Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, | 
1926. 

Orley D. Clements to be postmaster at Elmwood, Nebr., in | 
place of O. D. Clements. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 23, 1926. 


Alonzo A. Jackman to be postmaster at Louisville, Nebr., in | 
place of A. A, Jackman. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 23, 1926. 

Edward H. Hering to be postmaster at Orchard, Nebr., in 
place of E. H. Hering. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 23, 1926. 

Nellie L. Miller to be postmaster at Rulo, Nebr., in place of 
N. L. Miller. 
1926. 

August Dormann to be postmaster at Scottsbluff, Nebr., in 
place of August 
January 23, 1926. 
| 


Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, 


Dormann. Incumbent’s commission expired 


NEVADA 
Dora EK. Kappler to be postmaster at Carlin, Nev., in place of 
D. E. Kappler. 
1926. 


Incumbent’s commission expires January 27, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
James E. Collins to be postmaster at Lisbon, N. H., in place 
of J. E. Collins. Incumbent’s commission expires January | 
25, 1926. | 
NEW JERSEY 
Chester A. Burt to be postmaster at Helmetta, N. J., in place | 
of C. A. Burt. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1926. 
NEW YORK 
Arthur K. Lansing to be postmaster at Cambridge, N. Y., in | 
place of A. K, Lansing. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- | 
ary 21, 1926. 
Rennie T. Dayton to be postmaster at Center Moriches, N. Y 
in place of R. TP. 
November 2, 1925. 
Louis H. Buck to be postmaster at Dannemora, N. Y., in place | 
of L. H. Buck. Ineumbent's commission expired January 5, | 
1926. 


Dayton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
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Eva C. Sager to be postmaster at Frewsburg, N. Y., in place 
co C. Sager. incumbent's commission expired January 5 
926. 

George A. Hardy to be postmaster at Philadelphia, N 
place of G. A. Hardy. 
uary 5, 1926. 

Daniel P. Townsend to be postmaster at Port Chester, N. y. 
in place of D. P. Townsend. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 192s. 
Alexander A. Courter to be postmaster at Washingtonville. 

Y., in place of C. H. Strong, removed. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Olyde H. Jarrett to be postmaster at Andrews, N. C., in place 
of C. H. Jarrett. Incumbent’s commission expired January 23 
1926. 

John W. Shook to be postmaster at Clyde, N. C., in place of 
J. W. Shook. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
1926. 

Mary W. Turner to be postmaster at Gatesville, N. C., in place 
of M. W. Turner. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1926. 

Heber R. Munford to be postmaster at Greenville, N. C., in 

place of H. R. Munford. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan 
uary 27, 1926. 
_ Pearle R. Luttrell to be postmaster at Shulls Mills, N. C., 
in place of P. R. Luttrell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 25, 1926. 

Samuel B. Edwards to be postmaster at Tryon, N. C., in 


; ae in 


Incumbent’s commission expired Jan. 


N. 


18, 


place of S. B. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 23, 1926. 
Otto 8. Woody to be postmaster at Whitakers, N. C., in 


place of O. S. Woody. 
uary 24, 1926. 

Marvin KE. Johnson to be postmaster at Candor, N. C 
place of J. E. Kellis, removed. 

Iredell V. Lee to be postmaster at Four Oaks, 
place of H. E. Upchurch, resigned. 

Charles R. Hester to be postmaster at St. Pauls, N. C., in 
place of 8S. L. Parker, removed. 

OHIO 
Richard Hagel to be postmaster at Gypsum, Ohio, in place 


of Richard Hagel. Ineumbent’s commission expired January 
23, 1926. 


Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
. in 


N. C., in 


OREGON 


Stephen A. Easterday to be postmaster at Clatskanie, Oreg., 
in place of S. A. Easterday. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 25, 1926. 

Ronald. BE. Eason to be postmaster at Sandy, Oreg., in place 
of R. BE. Eason. Incumbent’s commission expires January 25, 
1925. 

Frank B. Hamlin to be postmaster at Springfield, Oreg., in 
place of F. B. Hamlin. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 25, 1926. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Harvey E. Brinley to be postmaster at Birdsboro, Pa., in 
place of H. BE. Brinley. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1926. 

Marion Rosbach to be postmaster at Forksville, Pa., in place 
of Marion Rosbach. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
5, 1926. 

Charles E. Pass to be postmaster at Harrisburg, Pa., in place 
of C. E. Pass. Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 
1926. . 

RHODE ISLAND 


Annie J. Annis to be postmaster at Barrington, R. I., in place 
of A. J. Annis. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1926. 

Luke J. Ward to be postmaster at Wickford, R. I., in place 
of L. J. Ward. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1926. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

John B. Bagnal to be postmaster at Ellenton, 8. C., in place 
of J. B. Bagnal. Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, 
1926. 

Rosa B. Grainger to be postmaster at Lake View, S. C., in 
place of R. B. Grainger. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 27, 1926. 

Edward W. Shull to be postmaster at New Brookland, 8. C., 
in place of BE. W. Shull. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 25, 1926. 

David S. Pitman to be postmaster at Nichols, 8S. C., in place 
of D. S. Pitman. Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, 
1926. 
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Elizabeth D. Kirksey to be postmaster at Pickens, S. C., in 
place of E. D. Kirksey. Incumbent’s commission expired De | 
cember 21, 1925. 

Pearle H. Padget to be postmaster at Saluda, 8. C., in place 
of P. H. Padget. Incumbent’s commission expires January 27, 
1926. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Glen H. Auld to be postmaster at Plankinton, S. Dak., in 
place of G. H. Auld. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
23, 1926. 

TEN NESSEE 

John Herd to be postmaster at Harrogate, Tenn., in piace of 
John Herd. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1925. 

TEXAS 

Clarence V. Rattan to be postmaster at Cooper, Tex., in place 
of C. B. Rattan. Incumbent’s commission expires January 25, 
1926. 

Jerra L. Hickson to be postmaster at Gainesville, Tex., in 
place of J. L. Hickson. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 25, 1926. 

Alonzo Phillips to be postmaster at Loraine, Tex., in place of | 
Alonzo Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expires January 25, | 
1926. 

Lillie Brown to be postmaster at Ralls, Tex., in place of | 
Lillie Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, | 
1926. 
Wade Arnold to be postmaster at Wellington, Tex., in place 
f Wade Arnold. Incumbent’s commission expires January | 
25, 1926. 


UTAH 
Joseph F. MacKnight to be postmaster at Price, Utah, in 
place of J. F. MacKnight. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 25, 1926. 
VERMONT 


Carrie E. Sturtevant to be postmaster at East Fairfield, Vt., 
in place of C. BE. Sturtevant. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 23, 1926. 

VIRGINIA 

Albert H. Zollinger to be postmaster at Chase City, Va., in 

place of R, L. Hervey, resigned. 


WASHINGTON 


Orris E. Marine to be postmaster at Colton, Wash., in place 
of O. E. Marine. Incumbent’s commission expired August 24, 
1925. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Fernando D. Williams to be postmaster at Mateaka, W. Va., 
in place of F. D. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 24, 1925. 

WISCONSIN 


John P. Fitzgerald to be postmaster at Mellen, Wis., in place 
of P. A. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1926, 

George Oakes to be postmaster at New Richmond, Wis., in 
place of George Oakes. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1926. 

Frank 8S. Brazeau to be postmaster at Port Edwards, Wis., 
in place of F. 8S. Brazeau. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1926. 

Albert L. Fontaine to be postmaster at Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., in place of A. L. Fontaine. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 27, 1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 25 
(legislative day of January 16), 1926 
Unitep States ATTORNEYS 
Clint W. Hager to be United Siates attorney, northern dis- 
trict of Georgia. 
Henry Zweifel to be United States attorney, northern district 
of Texas. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
To be captain 
Frank C. Martin. 
To be commanders 


Charles M. Yates. 
John F. Shafroth, jr. 


Andrew D. Denney. 
Jabez 8. Lowell. 
Dallas C. Laizure. 


To be lieutena? 


James M. Shoemaker. 
Samuel G. Moore. 
George Marvell. 


e . 
2699 
t commanders 
Philip R. Weaver, 


Edward BE. Hazlett, jr. 
George P. Lamont. 


To be lieutenunts 


Solomon S. Isquith. 
Walter F. Hinckley. 
Ralph H. Smith. 
Norman §8. Ives 


Bailey Connelly 
John A. McDonnell. 
Benjamin N. Ward. 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


Wilber G. Jones. 
Alan R. Nash. 


To be 
Theo E. Cox. 
Franklin F. Lane. 
Orville R. Goss. 
William T. Lineberry. 
Charles H. Savage. 
James R. Thomas. 
Walter J. Pennell. 
Victor 8S. Armstrong. 
John C. Adams. 

To he 
Ernest L. Ackiss 
Maurice M. Witherspoon. 


Chauncey Moors 
Anthony R. Brady. 
surgeons 


Earl Richison. 

Ernest A. Daus 

Louls E. Mueller. 
Carl A. Broaddus., 
Charles L. Oliphant. 
John E,. Porter 
Herbert L. Shinn. 
Fenimore 8S. Johnson, 
David Ferguson, Jr. 


chaiplains 


To be naval constructor 


Ross P. Schlabach. 


To be civil engineers 


Raymond VY. Miller. 
Willard A. Pollard, jr. 
John J. Manning. 
William M. Angas. 


Vernon R. Dunlap. 
Lewis B. Combs. 
Valentine J. McManus. 
Hugo C, Fischer. 


To be chief gunner 


Robert C. Williams. 


To be chief machinists 


John M. Fitzsimmons. 
Charles R. Owen 
George T. McBride. 


To be chlef pharmacist 


Clarence J. Owen. 


To be chief pay clerk 


Joseph A. Paldi. 


To he chief electricians 


Michael Garland. 
Arthur S. Rollins. 
Russell K. Young. 
Charles A. Kohls. 
George H. Kellogg. 
Alfred R. Eubanks. 
Thomas Flynn. 
Michael Burke. 
Max P. Schaffer. 
William Pollock. 
Fred J. Pope. 
Edwin Brown. 
Charles W. Pearles. 
John Bjorling. 
Levi Herr. 

Carl H. Snovel. 
Eimer E. Callen. 
Leslie W. Beattie. 
Charles R. Brown. 
Edward H. Belknap. 
Holly C. Boots. 
Oscar E. Dannegger. 
Louis G. LaFerte. 
Daniel H. Love. 
Roscoe C. Reese. 


Wallace C. Schlaefer. 
KHdward F. Wilson. 
Ralph 8S. Lunney. 
Charles V. Hart. 
John H. Hart. 
Frank C. Szehner. 
William P. Montz. 
Jesse BE. Jocoy. 
William R. Dillow. 
Nat B. Frey. 
Charles W. Piper. 
Milton Bergman. 
Linwood ©. Gray. 
Christian Ohlschlager. 
Biven M. Prewett. 
Wilber J. Meade. 
Isaac L. Glenn. 
William H. Moore. 
Cowain V. Smith. 
Harry ©. Woodward. 
Wilky D. Walters. 
Frederick Sherman. 
Joseph M. Anderson. 
John EF. Malmberg. 


To be chief radio electricians 


Roger J. Swint. 
Howard A. Booth. 
James A. Featherston. 
Jesse J. Alexander 
Collins R. Buchner. 
Glen R. Ogg. 

Casper H. Husted. 
Allen J. Gahagan. 
Bruce M. Parmenter. 
Benjamin F. Schmidt. 


Bea L. Jarvis. 

Roy Childs. 

Walter F. H. Nolte. 
Matthew Kenny. 
Theodore Lachman. 
John E. Fredricks. 
Samuel Taylor. 
James R. Fallon. 
Raymoud Cole. 
Joseph A. Perry. 
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William H. Reckslek, Joseph 8. Weigand. 
Carlton A. McKelvey. Thomas A. Marshall. 
Charl H. Ripley. Mars W. Palmer 
Henry L. Bixb Richard J. Ostrander. 
Fra I. Finney Hugh M. Norton 
Wart Ss. MacKay Donald H. Bradley. 
William J. Murphy. Neil Avery. 
i rick C. Nantz Dhdward J. Kreuger. 
\\ inn J. Volkman Robert A. Littmann. 
J P. Richardsor Carroll L. Morgan. 
i | Osborne Obed E. Williams. 

> 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


ngald Leitch to be brigadier general, Infantry. 


ladivon Kennedy to be assistant to the Surgeon Gen- 
M al Department 
\j Thistle Means to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 
I Siewart Chappelear to be colonel, Adjutant General’s 
’ rif 
( r} I ie Mifchell to be llentenant colonel, Infantry. 
Kkobert John West to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
MacKay to be major, Finance Department 
is Scott Puch to be major, Finance Department 
It y Shelton to be captain, Infantry. 
hiv ' yan il ter to be cuptain, Field Artillery. 
flames Mahan Roamer to be captain, Infantry. 
\ ivy Bertrand Avera to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
( es Fox Ivins to be first lieutenant, Infantry 
\\ Daniel Bule to be first lleutenant, Infantry. 


Fis DA 
n C. Dell, Alachua 
R. Vaughn, Century. 
Ww. i is, Everglade 
J | B. Bower, Rockledge 
J. Yonally, Winter Haven 
LOWA 
0 J. Perduy Alt 
Campbell, Bat i 
da li. Post, Carroll 
Fred A bit n, Esthervi 
Oleg H. Raleig) Gr iiger 
Emmet BM. Henery, Grand Junetion. 
i meis 1. Winter, Hy ym. 
Frank Jacua, Humboldt 
James W. Fowler, Jefferson 
Martin J. Severson, Jewell 
\\ r J. Overmyver, Lacona, 
Ca (;. Austin, Lineville. 
Murtha Slatter, Manson 


Benjamin H. Morrison, Mapleton, 
Paul H. Harlan, Richland 
Arthur E. Norton, Rowley. 
Clarence W. Rowe, Vinton. 

Roy H. Bedford, What Cheer 


MICHIGAN 
C} ( J. Williams, Carleton. 
Curtis G. Reynolds, Dundee 
Jam I). Tlousman, Petersburg. 


MONTANA 
Inez J. Johnson, Paradise 

NEW YORK 
Charles R. Diehl, Brewster. 
John H. Reberts, Canastota. 
William M. Stuart, Canisteo. 
William B. Donahue, Catskill. 
le Roy M. Tripp, Clinton Corners. 
Erastus C, Davis, Fonda. 
Fred H. Bacon, Franklinville. 
Selleck S. Cronk, Grand Gorge. 
John Newton, Holcomb. 
Marian L. Woodford, Marcellus. 
R. D. Rider, Medford Station. 
Fletcher B. Brooks, Monroe. 
L. Belden Crane, Mount Kisco. 
Esther L. Smith, North Lawrence. 
Deane Mitchell, Odessa. 
Lionel J. Desjardins, Piercefield. 
Ethel Kelly, Pyrites. 
Stanley D. Francis, Tannersville, 
Fred D. Seaman, Unadilla. 


, 
licro, jr., to be chief of Coast Artillery, Coast Artil- 
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William B. Stewart, Walden. 

Edwin F. Still, Warwick. 

Mabel E. Stanton, Wellsburg. 

Warren A. Bush, Wilson. 

Edward W. Elmore, Yorkville. 
OHIO 


Homer BE. Graham, Holloway. 
Gailord A. Case, Loudonville. 


UTAH 
Henry C. Ward, Myton. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph FE. Lohr, Central City. 
Glenn W. Irwin, Conneaut Lake Park. 
Dan W. Weller, Somerset. 
TEN NESSES 
Heury F. Marion, Blountville. 
Blanche Godsey, Bluff City. 
Robert C. Laws, Butler. 
Augustus F. Shulis, Caryville. 
Charles L. Bitner, Chuckey. 
William N. Craft, Mosheim. 
Benjamin H. Livesay, New Tazewell. 
John L. Marcum, Norma. 
Daniel C. Ripley, Rogersville. 
Albert C. Samsel, Tate. 
TEXAS 
Henry J. Whitworth, Avinger. 
William Reese, Floresville. 
Robert BH. Slocum, Pharr. 
Bessie B. Hackett, Raymondville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, January 25, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


God of wisdom, God of love, we thank Thee that we are still 
the creatures of Thy providential care. Thy blessings are so 
manifold and wonderful that they overflow and transcend al! 
our needs. May they inspire us to do our duty. May we km 
that Thou art with us this day by the elevation of our thought 
and the true estimates and high standards of our service 
Hush anxieties, subdue fear, and still the tumult of any troubled 
heart. May all our citizens be bound together with a common 
faith and united in a common zeal for the success of all insti 
tutions that make our country Christian. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read anid 
ipproved 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as we all know, the adjournment 
on Saturday on account of the death of our colleague, Mr 
RAKER, threw our program a little bit out of adjustment. In 
order to serve the convenience of a number of Members it is 
very desirable that we should finish the cooperative marketing 
bill to-day, or so nearly finish it that it may be voted on to- 
morrow soon after the reading of the Journal. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that District business in order to-day shall 
have the same status to-morrow. If this is granted, I give 
notice that for a brief period to-morrow District business will 
be considered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that District business in order to-day may be in 
order to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—may I ask the gentleman if he does not think—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKBR. Objection is heard. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

S. 1884. An act to authorize the department of public works, 
division of highways, of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
to construct a bridge across Palmer River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 
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Senate Resolution 127 


] 


As I understand, if that language is removed from the 


Resolred, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an | bill there will be no authority given io the Navy Department 


nouncement of the death of Hon. Jon E. Raker, late a Representative 
from the State of California. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
Hlouse of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now take a recess until 12 o’clock meridian, 
Monday next. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 7554, the 
paval appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Lenipacn in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, When the committee rose on Friday an 
nmendment offered by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frenca] 
was pending and also an amendment to that amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burier]. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition 
for a minute to inquire the parliamentary status. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair just stated that the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. Frencu] offered an amendment in the 
form of a new paragraph to the bill, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania offered an amendment striking out certain 
language in the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Idaho. The first question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendments be reported so that the commit- 
tee may understand what is the proposition. 

‘he Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Frencu: Page 41, after line 17, insert 

a new paragraph, as follows: 
*“ BURRAU OF ABPRONAUTICS 
“ AVIATION, NAVY 

“For aviation, as follows: For navigational, photographic, aerologi- 
cal, radio, and miscellaneous equipment, including repairs thereto, for 
use with aircraft bullt or building on June 80, 1926, $605,814; for 
maintenance, repair, and operation of aircraft factory, alr stations, 
fleet, and all other aviation activities, testing laboratories, and for 


overhauling of planes, $6,278,686, including $300,000 for the equip- | 


ment of vessels with catapults and including not to exceed $300,000 
for the procurement of helium from the Bureau of Mines, which may 
be transferred in advance, in amounts as required, to that bureau; for 
continuing experiments and development work on all types of aircraft, 
$1,928,000, of which $300,000 shall be available immediately; for 
drafting, clerical, inspection, and messenger service, $608,000; for the 
payment of obligations incurred under the contract authorization for 
the procurement of aircraft and equipment, carried in the Navy appro 
priation act for the fiscal year 1926, approved February 11, 1925, 
$4,100,000; in all, $13,520,500; and the money herein specifically 
appropriated for ‘Aviation’ shall be disbursed and accounted for in 
accordance with existing laws as ‘Aviation’ and for that purpose 
shall constitute one fund: Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be expended for maintenance of more than six heavier-than- 
air stations on the coasts of the continental United States: Provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for the 
construction of a factory for the manufacture of airplanes.” 

Mr. BuT Ler moves to amend the amendment as follows: Strike out 
the following language; 

“For continuing experiments and development work on all types of 
aircraft, $1,928,000, of which $300,000 shall be available immediately.” 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment, and on that I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, the Chair has decided, and 
the House has sustained the Chair, that it is within the 
authority of the Appropriations Committee to appropriate 
for what is known as experimentation. I have no quarrel 
with the Chair or the House upon its conclusion. I submit 
most willingly to what the majority may authorize. Therefore 
I went a bit too far in the amendment I offered, and I ask 
to have it modified. The purpose of it was to remove from 


the bill the language “of which $300,000 shall be available 
iinmediately.”’ 


to construct this ship before, or make a contract with any 
corporation before, July, 1926, and we will have plenty of 
opportunity to make an examination of all the facts and 
report to the House. I disclaim any purpose to override the 
decision of the Chair, supported so largely by the decision of 
the House. Therefore I ask to modify my amendment by 
excluding these words so that it may bring the issues squarely 
before the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Can we have the amendment 
reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification 
of the amendment? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Let us have the proposed 
reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania can 


not modify his amendment without unanimous consent Is 
there objection? 


There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


modification 


Mr. BUTLER modifies his amendment by moving to strike 
words “of which $300,000 shall be available immediately.” 


out the 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvauia. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I think we should have some 
time to argue these matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I understand that the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Frencu] ts agreeable to this amendment. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, probably a word will help to 
clear up the situation. When the gentlemans proposition of 
Friday evening was proposed, striking out the entire item of 
experimentation, amounting to $1,900,000 plus, necessarily we 
could not look with favor upon it, nor did we look with favor 
upon the proposition to strike out the $300,000 for the partic- 
ular experiment. But when the gentleman came to me this 
morning with the suggestion that we strike out the words mak 
ing the amount, $300,000, immediately available, so that the 
matter could be an open question until the first of the fiscal 
year, with his committee and the Congress fully authorized and 
empowered to consider the effect of any such experiment upon 
any other proposed aircraft, manifestly I could not oppose such 
a proposition, and I told him that personally I would be in 
accord with it. Therefore I would be in accord with the 
amendment now offered by the gentleman from Pemsylvania 
(Mr. ButTier], but | think that it is desirable that all of the 
Members of the House have an opportunity of understanding 
what is wrapped up in the amendment and what is wrapped 
up in the question of experimentation. Therefore I think we 
ought to debate the question, notwithstanding there may be a 
feeling to agree to the proposition. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand—and I think it is de 
sirable that we shonld understand one another—the effect of 
this amendment now offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, if it is agreed to, simply is to make the appropriation 
of $1,900,000 for experimentation available only in the next 
fiscal year, and that that is the only effect of his amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not in any way a declaration against 
any proposed expenditure of that money. 

Mr. BUTLER. So that we may know what we are doing. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does not commit this committee in any 
way against the proposed expenditure of $300,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; not at all. I only ask the committee 
to consider the propriety of amending my amendment, which 
will, of course, in effect not authorize the authorities of the 
Navy Department to make any contract before June 30, 1926, 
In the meantime, as I have already said, an opportunity will 
be given to every Member of the House to know what this 
means; opportunity will be given to every Member of the 
House to know what he should do. This morning we bevan 
the examination of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy wpon 
this item, and he disclosed to us what he had said to the 
subcommittee, which does not appear in print. If you intend 
to debate my proposed amendment, there is no necessity to 


from 
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vo into a discussion of that, because the subcommittee might ! 
not recollect what occurred as does the Assistant Secretary of 

the Navy: but he made very plain to us what he had stated to 

this subcommittee. I do not think it Is worth while to disclose 

it at this time, inasmuch as my friend from Idaho [Mr. 

iri m| feels inclined after some explanation to accept the 


mendment ; but before he begins his speech I desire 


to Iisten to me just a minute 


the House 


It is possible—it is not only possible, not ouly feasible, but | 
it ix quite practieal—for these two committees to function in 
harmony, and we promise this house now that we will never | 
in any way trespass upon the authority of the Committee on 
Appropriations My conversation with the gentleman from | 
Idaho {Mr. Frencu] this morning leads me to believe that a 


svstem of fairness between these two committees can be estab- 


lished, and work to that end has already been begun. There 
sits alongside of the gentleman from Idaho a young man whom 
I alwavs think of as my son, He can be a go-between between 
these two committees. He knows that I assisted in bringing 


him here 
tremely 


: 
petter 


for the purpose for which he is here, and he is ex- 
valuable, for man can write legislative provisions 
than can John Pugh. 


no 


Ihe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


his time be extended for five mibutes 


The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BUTLER. So that the membership may not be teased | 


every time a bill is reported by the Committee on Appropria- | 


tions, I think it is only wise and fair toward all that I make | 
this statement, that a working compact can be made between | 
these two committees. We will inform this subcommittee 
fully of what we propose to do and what we have done so 


that the subcommittee may consider even in advance whether 


or not they should appropriate according to the legislation 
which this House shall pass. Therefore there is no discord | 
here and there will be none. My only purpose is to remove 
from the bill the immediate availability of this particular | 
fund. I tried to get these few words included in the proposed | 
amendment taken out of the bill and I brought back the whole 
thing upon the legislative committee. Some friend of mine 
here in the House the other day made a statement which 


reflected upon the diligence of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
At the last session of Congress we put through a bill. which 
became a law containing 30 general laws for the Navy. 
put through a bill that created a very important service in 
the Navy. I refer to its reserve force. We reported, I sup- 
pose, between 50 and 75 private bills and put them through. 
I have not gone all through the work, but our 
works every day until noon in an effort to inform this House 
of what in our judgment should be the specific basis of legis- 
lation controlling the affairs of the Navy. 

It is not our purpose, I repeat, and I am now through, in 
any way to infringe upon the privileges of the subcommittee 
on appropriations; but we could not, however, pass by what 


was inferentially in this bill, sir, without protesting against | 


it, and that there should be in the bill in the guise of experi- 
mentation authority to build a ship that has been told to us 
at a sitting this morning by the authorities of the department 
that they do not want and never will build unless this House 
expressly authorizes them to do it. We will report to you 
later, so that you may guard yourselves and act knowingly, 
so that hereafter your constituents may not ask you questions 
that might be embarrassing for you to answer. These are 
honorable gentlemen, but these authorities ought not to go 
into a contract with private corporations to develop a machine 
that the authorities tell us that they do not want, and told us 
s0 this morning. 

Mr. AYRBS. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr, AYRBHS. Has the gentleman been able to find just 
exactly what the department wishes—does it wish another 
Shenandoah? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. Every witness who has testified—and 
I think there has been something like 8 or 10—stand by a 
great ship that will sail 7,500 miles and do not want to build 
it with one gas chamber, because if it is penetrated the ship 
will sink. They want to build on the lines that they have 


Will the gentleman yield? 


decided upon fairly, and if it had not been for a great cyclone | 


which struck the Shenandoah she would be living yet after 
sailing 6,000 miles. The smaller ship will be of no advantage 
to the Government except to give moderate, not modern, train- 
ing. We have a ship already bought that costs nearly $4,- 
000,000 for moderate training. We want a ship that will be 


We | 


committee | 
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able to take its place with the fleet as a war vessel. 
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Further 
have lot yet determined, but we will after exam! 
uition of 15 or 20 more witnesses and we will report to this 
flouse whether or not this sort of a ship shall be abandoned 
because there are differences in our committee with reference 


nore, we 


> 


to pursuing the policy of the department. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BUTLER. I will. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman wants this 


appropria 


| tion held up wntil July 1, 19267? 


Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA Suppose in the meantime the gentle 
man’s committee does not determine just what to do. The 


gentleman understands, of course, this money will be aval 
able with no strings to it at all? 

Mr. BUTLER. We will keep in touch with our friends on 
the Appropriations Committee. We have already invited them 
to come and sit with us while we are determining what to 
| report to The Assistant Secretary of the Navy said to 
|} us this morning—and 19 of us sat this morning with bim 

“We will not build this ship unless Congress expressly orders 
| us to do so; we do not wait it.” 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But he has anthority to use this mon 
after July 1, 1926? 

Mr. BUTLER.,. He has, and not unless Congress 

They will not touch a penny of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It will be the first time we appropriate 
money the department did not use. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman understand—and what 
we would like to have is a sure understanding—that if we ap 
propriate $1,928,000, which tucludes $300,000 for this specific 
purpose, and the amendment provides there shall not be any 
| building until the 1st of July, if between now and the tst of 
July Congress takes no other action to the contrary, does the 
gentieman understand that Congress is directing the Navy De 
partment to make that experimental contract? That certainly 
would be the case. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say to my friend, if I were the Secre 
tary of the Navy and this measure passes after this argument, 
I would feel that it is an instruction to me that I do nothing 
before the Ist of July, 1926. We shall bring to this House the 
facts to determine whether or not we will go into this copart 
nership and build this type of ship. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is no difficulty about a clear under 
standing. In the absence of a contrary action they will be 
expected to spend money for this purpose, and if Congress 
does take a contrary action then they would not be. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; we understood further this morning from 
the Assistant Secretary in his statement made to the subcom 
| mittee that if this contract be not made for the construction of 
this ship the $300,000 of this money should be returned to the 
| Federal Treasury; that it was not needed for experimental 
| 


you. 


anthorized 


it. 


purposes. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Iam not sure I understand the gentleman's 
statement, but if this $300,000 is in there for this express pur- 
| pose such part of it as is not used will go back to the Treasury ; 
| but I wanted to be sure ss to whether in the absence of contrary 
| action by Congress with this appropriation available by the 1st 
of July it would be taken as a direction to the Navy Depart- 
ment to proceed with this construction. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the law. 
Mr. BUTLER. I will not differ with my friend on that. 


| In- 
| ferentially it is a direction. 


But I will say that we expect 
that within three weeks we can in all likelihood furnish you 
with information from the constructors of the Navy and from 
the military men and from the men who are engaged in the 
construction of this sort of ship. We will tell you who they 
are, who are behind them, and what their intention is, and 
why they do not go on with the experiments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 
| Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
| consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may continue 
| for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
| gentleman from Georgia? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
| yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Inasmuch as there is some un- 

' certainty and confusion in regard to this question, L want to 
ask my friend this: Whether he can give ws a reasonably 
definite assurance that within a month his committee will 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


report respecting the legislation he has in mind, and make it 
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as definite as possible In reference to the construction of naval 
aircraft? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. The bills are prepared and on the 
table and ready for official action. We sit there with the 
decors open and we have invited people to come in with their 
proposed legislation. It is now the command of the House 
that they should come to our committee. We will make a re- 
port, I will say to my friend, perhaps within a month; maybe 
three weeks. We will give you both sides of the controversy 
so that you may know how you can intelligently and, above 
all. safely engage in a project that proposes to put the Govern- 
ment into partnership with a private concern. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I hope the gentleman’s committee 
will deal with the whole subject of aircraft and ascertain 
whether the Government is to be required to pay for the use 
of patents on the inventions. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have already talked with the gentleman 
and he has talked with me, so that what I may say here in no 
way reflects upon anyone. The men connected with this cor- 
poration are men of honor and respectability, and against 
their business integrity or business ability no word has ever 
been said. But I want to know what the contract terms pro- 
posed. I would not be willing to vote otherwise. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The membership of the House has great 
confidence in the gentleman from Pennsylvania and his com- 
mittee. The gentleman realizes that one of the most contro- 
versial subjects now pending before Congress is this question 
of aviation, and the gentleman is making an agreement with 
the chairman of the subcommittee which in a measure ties 
our action in the event that the gentleman’s committee shall 
report and put through the House a measure which imposes a 
restriction on this proposition. Suppose the committee reports 
a bill to which the House does not agree in regard to this 
partnership airplane. What position would that leave us in 
who are following the gentleman? 

Mr. BUTLER. It means just this, and no more: If the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs does nothing and the House does 
nothing, I would interpret what is written in this bill as an 
authority for the Secretary of the Navy to proceed. But I 
want to assure you that you will have another opportunity 
in the House to vote directly on this question. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I have been unable to attend the 
discussions on this bill on account of being busy with another 
appropriation bill. I understand that the gentleman has ob- 
jected to this amount being made immediately available? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is all. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In order that the House may 
understand the reason why the subcommittee provided that it 
should be made immediately available—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has again expired. 

Mr. OLIVER-f Alabama. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have three minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there ebjection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. BUTLER. I thovght my time had expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Then I will ask for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I have been un- 
able to attend the discussions on this bill owing to official 
duties with another committee ; but since some question is now 
raised as to the wisdom of making this amount immediately 
available, I feel that in justice to the subcommittee the House 
should know the reasons why it was made immediately avail- 
able. There is no one whom I hold in higher esteem and 
regard than the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burt ier], 
and usually he and I are in full agreement relative to matters 
pertaining to the Navy. I recognize he has not had the benefit 
of some information which the subcommittee had, and that 
naturally he desires to make further inguiry through his com- 
mittee about the matter now before the House. There is no 
desire on the part of the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations to do anything that will interfere with such 
inquiry by the Committee on Naval Affairs. It is proper to 
here say that the Secretary of the Navy was before our sub- 
committee and stated that it would be well to make this amount 
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immediately available, if allowed by the committee, and the 
Secretary clearly indicated he favored the appropriation. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Did the Secretary's testimony 
before the subcommittee appear in the record? So far as 
the record discloses, not a single naval official supported this 
proposition. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am glad the gentleman has 
asked that question. Hearing on this matter occurred late, 
after our regular hearings had been concluded. ‘The testimony 
of Mr. Fritsehe—by hurrying it to the printer—was in time 
to be ineluded in the printed hearings. That you may under- 
stand why we closed the hearings, I will explain that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] felt it was important 
that this bill should be reported in time to follow the debt- 
settlement bills then before the House, and for that reason 
the proof was hurried to the printer. 

Before taking final action the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics were called before 
our committee. Their statements are not published for the 
reasons I have stated above. The Secretary of the Navy stated 
that he had the matter of this $300,000 appropriation then on 
his table, and that action would be taken on it the next morn- 
ing, and at this time he clearly indicated he would approve 
the recommendation of the Bureau of Aeronautics and sug 
gested that if the committee allowed the amount asked for that 
it would be well to make it immediately available. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In view of the fact that the 
testimony of the Navy Department does not appear in the 
record, and the House has not had an opportunity to scan 
that testimony, does not the gentleman think it is in the 
interest of more enlightenment not to make this available now 
but let it run until July? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I have no objection whatever to 
that. I am simply stating the reasons why the committee 
was unable to include in the printed hearings the statements 
referred to by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], and 
to say to the House that the Secretary of the Navy, as well 
as Admiral Moffatt, were both before our committee and gave 
approval to this appropriation for this experimental airship. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will yield fur 
ther, there is no criticism of the committee at all. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. As evidence of a desire to have 
full cooperation with the legislative committee—which I am 
sure we now have—the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frenenm] 
invited the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burier} and 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and other mem 
bers of the legislative committee to confer and talk over with 
us the matters contained in this bill before it was taken up 
in the House. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is right. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And we had such a conference. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no snap judgment here at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from A!n:- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unan- 
imeous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I wish to briefly give the House 
the underlying reasons for ‘his appropriation. We have at 
Lakehurst a station built primarily for the care, operation, and 
maintenance of airships (lighter than air). We have expended 
on this station more than $6,000,000, $4,000,000 of this amount 
being for hangars. I think the House and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. BuT Ler] are in full agreement with our sub- 
committee that it would be unwise to continue the maintenance 
of Lakehurst, at a large expense, until Congress has first laid 
down some definite policy relative to the building of airships 
for the Navy. Consequently, we put that station simply in a 
stand-by condition, and this bill carries an appropriation of 
approximately $125,000 for that purpose. It will be noted that 
we have thus saved many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
and at the same time will relieve a large number of officers and 
men for duty elsewhere. There seems to be no doubt but what 
the House will, by a large vote, give approval to this action. 
It was brought to our attention that business men of highest 
standing had organized a company for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing by experimental tests whether lighter-than-air ships could 
be built of all-metal material. We were informed that these 
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men felt that a Nghter-than-alr ship of the fabric kind, such as 


the Los Angeles is and the Shenandoah was, would not prove 
profitable for cominercial purposes, since the annual deprecia- 
tion on this type of ship would be entirely too heavy. The 
committee was further assured that this company was willing 
to spend as much as $400,000 in testing out an all-metal experi- 
mental ship of the type described in the hearings on page 1053 
by Mr. Fritsche provided the Government would appropriate as 
much as $300,000 for this same purpose. Assurance was further 
given that such experimental ship could be built for about 


$700,000, and if it proved the claims made for it, that private 
caplial would be forthcoming to build, free of expense to the 
Government, airships of this iaaterial of large size, and that it 
was believed such ships weuld prove commercially profitable. 
It was evident to the committee that if the experimental test 
was successful, and private capital was willing to take over 
the building of lighter-than-air ships for interoceanic trade and 
commerce, that the Government would thus be relieved of this 
burden. In an emergency these ships would be available to the 
Government for patrol and observation purposes and will be 
very valuable when used in such a way by the Navy, and the 
same personnel operating the ships in commerce could thus be 
used for operation with the Navy. May I further say that 
should private eapital become interested in building and operat- 


ing airships of this type, it would furnish a purchaser for the 
Lakehurst station? There seems little likelihood just now 
that this Congress will build for the Navy a fabric airship of 
5,000,000 cubie feet, such as the Bureau of Aeronautics has 
recommended, especially since there is a strong probability that 
ships of this type may be built and operated overseas by pri- 


ipital. 

The committee, therefore, in recommending this appropriation 
to the House had in mind the development of an all-metal air- 
ship that could be profitably used in a commercial way and 
the possible sale of Lakehurst to private operators of airships. 


yate ¢ 


Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Yes. 
Mr. BARBOUR. As a matter of fact, then, the Navy De- 


partment did ask for this ship? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. There is no question about that. 
Admiral Moffatt stated to our committee that he had requested 
not only an amount to build a fabric ship of 5,000,000 cubic feet, 
but also $300,000 for this experimental metal type, and that 
the two requests had been coupled together in his recommenda- 
tion to the Secretary. 

It was evident to the committee that his reason for uniting 
in one recommendation the two appropriations was really this— 
that he feared, if the $300,000 was allowed, it might delay 
action on his request for money to build the fabric ship of 
5,000,000 cubic feet, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has again expired. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama be extended for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Then the fact is that if the Navy Depart- 
ment now takes the position that it does not want this ship 
there has been a change in the attitude of the Navy Depart- 
ment toward the matter’ 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; and the reason, as I stated 
before, is easily explained. The Bureau of Aeronautics is evi- 
dently afraid that Congress will not authorize the building of a 
large fabric ship until this experimental test can be made of 
the all-metal type, and that should the all-metal type prove a 
success and be taken over by private capital, that no naval 
airship will likely be built. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And it is not a case of the committee try- 
ing to force anything on the Navy Department that it does 
not want? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Absolutely not. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I ask the gentleman if it is con- 
templated that this vessel is to be used primarily for commer- 
cial purposes and not as a naval vessel? I rather gathered that 
from the gentleman's remarks. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. This all-metal ship, if built, will 
not be used either for naval or commercial purposes. It 1s 
simply an experimental type and the study of it will determine 
whether larger ships of that type can be built that will prove 
profitable for commercial purposes. The economic reasons, 
from a Government standpoint, have heretofore been stated 
by me, 


The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
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May I say in conclusion that when Admiral Moffatt, Chieg 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and his aides, Commander Land 
and Lieutenant Commander Fulton, were before our subeom.- 
mittee, these officers were fully informed by the committee that 
if the $800,000 was given to the Bureau of Aeronautics for 
building this experimental all-metal type of ship that it should 
not be considered as a direction by Congress to enter into a con- 
tract for the building of the ship unless the technical advisers 
of the bureau felt that it offered reasonable promise of success, 
and unless a satisfactory contract could be made- with Mr. 
ritsche and his associates. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
bama has expired. 

Mr, FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, a word probably should be said touching the decision 
of the Chair on Friday in the matter of jurisdiction of the 
legislative committee and the Committee on Appropriations 
touching aviation. 

In the first place, I think the Members of the House know 
there is no difficulty whatever in the capacity for teamwork, 
so far as personal relationships may be concerned, of the dis 
tinguished chairman of the committee [Mr. Butter] and his 
colleague of the naval legislative committee and the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee on naval appropriations. It is 
very well, however, that the question of jurisdiction be cleared 
up as it was by the decision on Friday. That decision places 
the responsibility of providing funds for experimental work 
upon the Committee on Appropriations and also provides that 
the legislative committee shall bring in programs touching 
building for aviation just as has the committee been in the 
habit of doing touching the programs for the building of types 
of ships that we have always understood as belonging to the 
Navy. 

More than that, the Members of the House ought to know 
that the Committee on Appropriations is not at all anxious to 
trespass upon the jurisdiction of the legislative committee. It 
was cited on Friday by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
BRITTEN], as I recall, that as long as four or five years ago 
the Committee on Appropriations in its report stated it doubted 
if it had the authority to bring in items for money appropria- 
tions for construction of aireraft that had not been authorized. 
In substance that is what was in the report written by Mr. 
Kelley. If gentlemen will turn to the report that we brought 
in a few days ago when we reported this bill, gentlemen 
will find on page 10 a discussion of the proposed program under 
which 1,115 planes were estimated by the Bureau of Aeronautics 
as to the number required for aviation, and we stated: 

The committee— 


from Ala- 


That is, the subcommittee on naval appropriations of the 
Committee on Appropriations— 


suggests that here, too, the appropriate legislativ® committee might 
find need for legislation. 


In the absence, however, of legislation during the last four 
years authorizing any program for aircraft construction to 
furnish aircraft for your airplane carriers or other naval air 
functions, and upon the basis of estimates that have been 
brought to us through the Bureau of the Budget, we have 
from year to year during that time brought in the items for 
your consideration. 

Now I want to turn for a few minutes to the question of 
whether or not we shall experiment in the way proposed by 
the committee in lighter-than-air experimentation touching a 
metal type of hull. This question was brought to our com- 
mittee following a proposal that was made by the Aircraft 
Development Corporation, of Detroit, to the Navy Department 
for a sort of joint cooperative experiment looking to the con- 
struction of an all-metal 200,000 cubic-foot type of ship. When 
the matter was brought to my attention and I had read over 
what might be called the prospectus or proposition of the 
aircraft corporation, upon my invitation, Mr. Carl B. Fritsche, 
the general manager of the corporation, appeared before the 
subcommittee and hearings were held which are now included 
in the printed form of the report of the hearings of the com- 
mittee. After these hearings we called to the committee for 
informal talks the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and several 
of the latter’s xssistants and others from the Navy Depart- 
ment. We talkei over the matter very frankly and very fully 
with them. 
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As I stated the other day, this question was not brought to 
our committee from the Bureau of the Budget. On the other 
hand, it was regarded by the technical officers of the Navy 
Department as an experiment; an experiment, however, which, 
if it should prove successful, promised much, and, in fact, would 
be revolutionary from the standpoint of aerial navigation. 

It has been stated here repeatedly that this proposition does 
not have the support of the Navy Department, and, in fact, that 
it is something that is being pushed off on the Navy Depart- 
ment by the Committee on Appropriations. This question has 
been under negotiation between the Navy Department and the 
Aircraft Corporation for a number of months. 

Exchanges of notes have occurred between the two. Personal 
interviews have been had, and I have in my hand a letter, a 
copy of which was signed by the Secretary of the Navy, Curtis 
LD. Wilbur, as late as January 12, 1926, addressed to the Aircraft 


Development Corporation, General Motors Building, Detroit, | 


Mich. I want to read you at this time one paragraph from that 
letter. After the Secretary of the Navy has discussed in the 
letter various features touching negotiations, touching the mat- 
ter of a proposed arrangement for contract and details touch- 
ing the experiment, this is what Secretary Wilbur says: 


If your reply to this letter covers in definite form the points raised 
and is satisfactory, the department is prepared to make request through 
proper channels that funds be appropriated to be used for negotiating 
a contract, provided, of course, satisfactory agreement can be reached 
on the details of such a contract. 


Does that look as though the Navy Department was opposed 
to it? On the contrary, I think the plain inference is the 
one that was drawn by my colleague, the gentieman from 
Alabama [Mr. Ovrver]—namely, that if the department could 
be assured that this would not in any way interfere with 





dirigible of 5,000,000 cubic feet with fabric cover, there would | 


be no question about the matter. The Secretary in his letter 
to the Aircraft Development Corporation, nearly two weeks 
ago, said that if satisfactory agreements could be made the 
department “is prepared to make request * * * that funds 
be appropriated.” 

Mr. AYRES. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. As a matter of fact, was not the question 
asked the Secretary of the Navy and the experts, if this 
proved to be a success, would it not be far greater than any- 
thing we have now or even contemplate now? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is the substance of the thought. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not care, unless the House would 
want it, to read the full letter, but I ask unanimous consent 
that it appear in the Recorp at this point so that there can 
be no question in the future as to the attitude of the Navy 
Department upon this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: ; 


January 12, 1926. 
Subject: Proposed metal-clad airship. 
Reference: (a) Your letter of December .26, 1925. 

Deak Srrs: Your letter of December 26 indicates a closer approach 
to a basis on which a contract might be negotiated, but there still 
remain several points upon which further comment is requested. 

It is noted in regard to performance of the proposed airship you 
have reduced some of the figures given in your printed proposal of 
September 24—speed from 70 plus or minus 2 miles to not less than 
60 miles per hour; the rate of ascent instead of 1,200 feet per minute 
is 15 feet per second; the useful load has been reduced. 

The demonstration program you outline would involve probably 15 
to 20 hours of flight, depending upon the speed at which the 500-mile 
round-trip flight is made. From the standpoint of the Navy Depart- 
ment it would be preferable to have several shorter flights rather 
than a single long flight. These flights should be run at different 
speeds, and thus show the behavior of the airship under a wider 
variety of conditions. These tests need not necessarily prolong the 
demonstration period. A minimum of 30 successful flight hours for 
the airship before acceptance is considered reasonable. 

It is assumed that you propose to furnish the operating personnel 
for conducting all demonstrations of the airship. 

Upon further consideration it is more apparént than ever that 
the joint use of an operating airship shed such as the one at Lake- 
hurst would introduce complications and, considering the remoteness 
of Lakehurst from Detroit and other factors, it is believed erecting 
the airship at Lakehurst would inerease the total cost to you of 
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building the airship. It is understood you desire to use a large shed 
because you wish to erect the 300,000-enbic-foot airship by a vertical 
method—a scheme which could not be carried out, except partially, 
for a large airship. Offhand, it would appear preferable to erect this 
mail airship by a horizontal vr by a part horizontal and part vertical 
method and thereby reduce the vertical space required so that a build 
ing of ordinary type and size could be used, instead of requiring a 
large shed suitable for rigid airships. 

Your attention is invited to the fact that such sheds are few in 
number, and all but the one at Cape May are now in use for airship 
operations. Wxperience has shown that the erection of an airship in a 
shed from which ships are being flown always makes both operations 
more dificult. It may make it necessary to stop flying entirely during 
certain stages of construction. It is, therefore, requested that you 
investigate most thoroughly the possibilities of arranging to build the 
airship near Detroit. Alternatively could you use the inactive airship 
shed at Cape May, N. J.? 

In an earlier letter the opinion was expressef that progress pay 
ments should not exceed 50 per cent of the total Government obliga 
tion. Your letter outlines progress payments amounting to two-thirds 
the total and makes certain reservations regarding your obtaining the 
remaining one-third in the event the airship fails to meet certain tests. 
The result is not a “no fly, no pay” basis for a contract, nor does 
it appear to be a basis whereon the Government shares expenses with 
you “dollar for dollar.” The progress payments you Indicate seem 


| small in individual amounts, large in number, and somewhat incon 


sistent, in that it appears disproportionate amounts are assessed 
against the control surfaces and car and may be claimed without refer 
ence to the status of the really vital part of the airship, namely, the 
hull proper. 

The department makes the proposition that if a contract is made 
it be with the proviso that before other parts of the airship are begun 
a reasonably large section of the hull shall be constructed, sealed in 


s some fas ste various > “ssures ¢ rAS . 
ihe program recommended to the legislative committee of a | °°" ashion, and tested for various interior pressures and gas tight 


ness, for ballonet functioning, as well as subjected to suitable load 
tests. Further progress toward building the airship would depend upon 
the results of these tests. Although not entirely clear as to details, 
such a scheme appears to be feasible, and would probably be easier if 
the airship is being erected horizontally. 

The main idea is to fix a point in the contract where stock can he 
taken of results obtained to date and decision made whether it is worth 
while to continue. Your comments are invited on such a scheme as 
that outlined above as well as on the maiters of reducing the total 
of progress payments to 50 per cent of the Government obligations, 
reducing the number of payments so that no payment shall be less 
than $25,000, and making the basis of payments bear definite relation 
to progress on the hull proper. 

Finally, it is considered the matter of guaranties should be more 
clearly outlined. Your letter omits mention of guaranties. You are 
correct in assuming that the primary purpose of placing a contract 
such ag is proposed would be to demonstrate the feasibility of construct 
ing and operating an airship with a metal envelope, rather than to 
demonstrate the operation of engines, controls, and detatis as such 
At the same time, the failure of some detail, such as an airscoop, 
may cause the failure of the metal-clad construction, so that unless 
the airship unit as a whole functions satisfactorily, the result is not 
what is desired. Considering the various phases of the matter, the 
department feels justified in asking what definite guaranties you are 
willing to make as to initial performance, and as to reliability and 
durability. In regard to the latter, would you be willing to guar- 
antee a specified degree of gas tightness after three months’ service, 
and agree to replace any parts, except power-plant parts, which with 
out misuse proved defective within three months after acceptance of 
the airship? 

If your reply to this letter covers in definite form the points 
raised and is satisfactory the department is prepared to make request 
through proper channels that funds be appropriated to be used for 
negotiating a contract, provided, of course, satisfactory agreement can 
be reached on the details of such a contract. In this connection it ts 
desired to point out to you that the department regards the metal 
clad airship project as highly experimental and any funds for carrying 
through the project would be requested as in addition to funds re- 
quested for carrying on lighter-than-air development with more con- 
ventional types of airships. 

Very respectfully, 
Curtis D. Wiiecr, 
AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 
General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. FRENCH. Now may I proceed for a few moments more 
without interruption on what is proposed shall be done. I in- 
dicated the other day when debating this question that the 
proposed metal type of ship with a capacity of 200,000 cubic 
feet is to be built out of duralumin. Duralumin is an alumi- 
num alloy; it has the strength of steel; it is one-third the 
weight of steel; and upon experiments that have been made 
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and tests It is belleved by experts that a type of ship made of 
duralumin that would contain 1,600,000 cubie feet would have a 
greater lifting power than had the Shenandoah, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Idaho 
has expired 


Mr. FRENCH. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentioman from Idaho? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to 


ask the gentleman a question. Does the gentleman think that 
this poliey of our Government ought to be decided by the legis- 
lative committee presided over by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania or by five men on the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman means the question of ex- 
perimentation ? 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The question raised by the distinguished 
gentleman from whose jurisdiction the question of policy has 


been tuken by thé subcommittee. The gentleman from Penn- 
aylvania is only asking for his rights 
Mr. FRENCH. The ruling upon that question has been 


made by the Chair and sustained by the committee 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Wil! the gentleman yield? - 
Mr. FRENCH. Yes 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The qnestion of the gentleman 


from Texas is hardly in order, since the gentleman from Penn- 


sylvania is willing that the words shall remain in. 

Mr. BLANTON. That gives the legislative committee a 
chance to operate before July 1. 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. Let me call attention to a | 


few of the things brought forward in favor of the experiment. 
I was about to conclude by saying that it was brought forward 
that a ship of 1,600,000 cubic feet made of duralumin would 
be more powerful, would be swifter, would carry a heavier load 


than the Shenandoah, which had approximately 2,000,000 cubic 
feet capacity. 

At this point I want to insert a general description of the 
proposed ship in the way of a table showing length, thickness 


of skin, gross lift, and such things as that, which I think the 
House ought to have before it: 


General characteristics of proposed metal-clad airship 





Gas capacity cubie feet_. 200,900 
Maximum baenst CONSE... .ccccusconscsdesnncewtecenecetos -do.... 55,000 
RN OE TIE on oe o.oo ores Hearn peste atamsttnignin neat te iataiiaiaiieeieatals feet_. 150 
eR re ee ee, ee do... 53 
SOO OF OO... ncncédsictucmededénasesansenscsiekeleeeeee G0_... 24 
Width of car avn apienieliereteaanennlnn taapitiestindichn teenage do.... 8.5 
Thickness of skin inch 0. 008 
Lateral fin area juare feet 250 
etek Cher OROD CNOR. 8 tin it pe nendatitiehadtebsdsiihcecscdddodudi lo 180 
Ten and hothatt GRAD oi. cats ncacsssntedonséssssebdknnepnieaipeien Bint ap 340 
Total rudder area : a. ina G0. 08 90 
Total fin and control surface - io ee 860 
Power at 1,700 revolutions per minute ..-horsepower.. 400 
Predicted performance 
| Helium, | Hydro- 
| 62 |. gen, 68 
pounds | pounds 
cng on = ——— a 
Gross lift Sn qodhedhsdecdhdbewicaddehdbuceiiions pounds __. 12, 600 | 13, 800 
Useful lift 
Stir. CD onan tes ieiiiielibinniat as cen eae do 750 | 750 
Passengers. . do (6)1, 100 |! (8)1, Do 
Dents 6 éiwncctS las tbhisbweudbdcinscdpessee idl do... 1, 500 | 2, OOK 
Oll ieee te teak ta la eel calee tae ieeoaee do__.. 200 | 250 
Reserve ouie dain ike ois etimareadlinkiesS aanknnieaanaa do....} 350 | 600 
Weight, empty ‘ <_ chee SS cal 8, 700 | 8, 7 
Commercial range with crew and passengers or cargo_.-.. miles _. 720 | +1, 200 
Maximum range with crew only (at cruising speed) _......do_._. 1, 200 | 2, 200 
Static ceiling " ba dakvip iwi se ..-feet _. 8, 000 | 10, 900 
Maximum speed (400 horsepower) ......~...-- miles per hour__-! Wee 1 cannot 
Cruising speed (200 horsepower) -.......................--do..-. Bitiissicd. 
Ancent of Gtseett....cacctsncetmbssnrmentenen feet per minute _. 8 RD dcnienitie 


112 passengers (16 persons tot al) may be carried on short trips by reducing fuel load. 

? Based on partial use of hydrogen fuel 

Again, it is urged that an airship made of duralumin will 
be practically immune from electric storms. It is represented 
to the committee that duralumin is of such durability that it 
will outlast many times the fabrie of which such types as the 
Lox Angeles and the Shenandoah were made. In other words, 
the life of the fabric itself of the Shenandoah or the Los 
Angeles is about eight or nine months of outside weather ex- 
posure, while the life of the metal type would be something like 
four or five years. 

Gentlemen, another objection has been raised that we are 
here proposing a sort of 50-50 arrangement in experimentation 
with an outside concern. For my part I believe such an ex- 
periment as that is vastly to the Interest of the Government 
to make, because we are interested, whether or not the experl- 
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ment shall be successsful, quite as much as can be a private 
individual. 

We are at this time conducting a great deal of experimenta- 
tion. There have been large sums carried for similar pur- 
poses in bills that have passed heretofore, and the department 
has been charged with the responsibility of expending the 
money in its own laboratories or factories or by making con- 
tracts with concerns with which it might seem to be more 
desirable to do cooperative work. Under the proposed plan the 
Government will advance possibly $300,000, and a less amount 
if the experiment shall result unfavorably before completion, 
with the understanding that the private concern will more 
than match the money put up by the Government. 

But, gentlemen, granting that this is an experiment, expert- 
mentation along this line has the indorsement of men who 
are eminent in science and whose names are known to the 
world. 

Prof. R. A. Milliken, of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and who unquestionably is one of the world’s leading 
physicists, believes that duralumin must play a large role in 
the solution of lighter-than-air problems. Here is a telegram 
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| that I have received quoting from Professor Milliken: 


| Signed, 


Derroit, MICH., January 10, 1926. 
Hon. Burton L, Frencn, M. C., 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. 0.: 

Am pleased to submit following telegram received by Aircraft De- 
velopment Corporation: “Am certain duralunsin or other metallic alloys 
of similar property must play large rdle in solution of lighter-than-air 
probiems, and am equally certain engineering research and experimental 
work in this direction is one of America’s urgent needs at present. 
Prof. R. A. Milliken, California Institute of Technology.” 
Professor Milliken is Nobel prize winner in scientific research and con- 


| sidered leading physicist in America. 


AIRCRAFT DeVFEFLOPMENT CORPORATION, 
WILLIAM B. Mayo, Vice President. 


I have here another telegram from Prof. Herbert C. Sadler, 
eminent naval architect and marine engineer: 

DeEtTROIT, MICH., January 20, 1926. 
Iion. Burron L. Frencu, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Through Mr. Upson, who is a member of our faculty, I have become 
much interested in his design of metal-clad airship, appropriation for 
which, I understand, is now before Congress. Undoubtedly it is criti 
cized, as was the naval steamship by authorities wedded to other types 
of eonstruction. But with materials now available there seems no 
sufficient reason for remaining dependent on dry goods as a major 
material for large airships. In my opinion, the suggested design is 
basically sound and carefully worked out by men at the top of their 
profession. At the worst, it seems well worth a trial before going 
further with huge airships of a type that has proved both costly and 
dangerous. 

Hersert C. SADLER, 
Professor of Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering, 
Supervising Department of Aeronautics, Unwersity of Michigan. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman is pointing out 
how it is for the interest of the Government. Let me read a 
reply to the question from his witness: 


Mr. Frencn. The proposed ship doubtless includes a great many 
features that may be covered by patents. What of the patents, and 
what of advantages either reserved by yourself or conceded to the 
Government, in the event of the type being approved? 

Mr. Frirscue. We have felt that inasmuch as we are planning to 
build this ship and present it to the Government at a price less than 
half the cost, and therefore will have incurred all the engineering 
development expense ourselves, that we should retain proprietary 
rights in our design, so that the Government could not take our de- 
signs and invite competitors. 


Is that for the interest of the Government? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is exactly in line with other experi- 
mentation that has been going on touching airships and air- 
planes of all kinds. It may be that no more favorable propor- 
tion has been proposed here for the Government than exists or 
has existed touching other types of aircraft. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am not going into a discussion 
of the merits or demerits of the fabric covering, but the gentle- 
man is willing to have the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter] prevail, but the $300,000 be not 
immediately available. 

Mr. FRENCH. I am in accord with that, and let me con- 


elude with this statement: If this experiment shall result suc- 
cessfully, it will mean, in my judgment, that we shall be near 
the end of making large appropriations for lighter-than-air 
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craft for the Navy Department, because commercial aviation 
itself will bring into being many ships of metal type that can 
be drawn upon by. the Government in the event of a national 
crisis. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in submit- 
ting my arguments in favor of a metal-clad airship I wish to 
submit the following reasons why Congress should appropriate 
the sum of $300,000 for the construction of this ship: 

In the first place, I would like to Invite your attention to the 
character of the individuals who comprise the directors of the 
Aircraft Development Corporation, which is expected to build 
the metal-clad airship for which this appropriation is desired : 

Mr. Carl B. Fritsche, general manager, who is an outstanding 
executive and is well versed in the problems involved in lighter- 
than-air production. 

Mr. Edsel B. Ford, president of the Ford Motor Co. 

Mr. C. F. Kettering, president of the General Motors Research 


Corporation, often termed the Thomas A. Edison of the motor | 


industry. 

Mr. William B. Mayo, chief engineer of the Ford Motor Co. 

Mr. Ralph H. Upson, formerly chief engineer of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. 

Mr. Harold H. Emmons, chief of Liberty motor production for 
both the Army and Navy during the World War. 


Mr. Charles 8. Mott, vice president of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, 

Mr. Mason P. Rumney, vice president Detroit Steel Products 
Co. 

Mr. William S. Stout, president of the Stout Metal Airplane 
Co., which was purchased by Henry Ford. 

Mr. Charles A. Parcells, banker. 

Mr. C. W. Harrah, real-estate operator, 

Mr. Arthur H. Schwartz, merchant. 

Mr. Edward A. Loveley, real-estate operator. 

Mr. Eugene W. Lewis, president of the Industrial Bank. 


, : , ; oan | 
It is recalled that the Navy’s first successful airship, the | 


B-1, a nonrigid, was built by Ralph Upson and flown by him 
for the first time on May 31, 1917, seven weeks after the decla- 
ration of war. This airship and subsequent ones of similar 
type were used for coast patrol and hunting submarines and 
convoying American troopships through the submarine zone 
during the war. 

It is a matter of record that Mr. Upson trained the original 
airship pilots in the Navy, including the late Commanders 
Lansdowne and Maxfield, and Commanders Paunack, McCrary, 
and Weyerbacher, 

Around Mr. Upson was assembled an expert engineering staff. 
Detroit automotive industries threw open the doors of their 
laboratories. Manufacturing enterprises elsewhere offered tech- 
nical assistance. Thus assured of financial support and ade- 
guate laboratory and shop facilities, the engineering staff was 
given free rein to design an all-metal airship answering all of 
the requirements specified above. 

This pioneering work, conceived by the same men who labored 
through the difficult early automobile days, has been progressing 
quietly in businesslike fashion for four years. 

The technical problems involved in the construction of a 
metal-clad airship have been mastered to a certainty hitherto 
unapproached in any new design. 

Full structural members of every part of the framework have 
been built and tested to destruction, revealing .a minimum 
safety factor double that of the Shenandoah. The longitudinal 
strength of the metal hull will be more than four times greater 
than that of the Shenandoah. 

The problem of making the metal hull gas tight has been 
solved with surprising efficiency, indicating an osmosis of only 
one-tenth that through gold-beaters’ skin and only one-hun- 
dredth that through rubberized fabric. 

Until Zeppelin began his work in 1898 airships were built 
out of balloon materials—fabric and cordage—and the early 
airplanes, from 1903 on, were built of kite materials—fabric 
and wood. 

Zeppelin introduced into his airships a framework of alumi- 
num and wire, so that the structural shape could be integrally 
maintained, as in the hull of a seagoing vessel. At the begin- 
ning of the war Zeppelin commenced the use of duralumin, the 
new strong aluminum tempered alloy. This metal was not used 
in airplane construction until toward the end of the war. 

To-day, in all major countries—Germany, Italy, France, Eng- 
land, Japan, and the United States—the construction of all- 
metal duralumin airplanes is being actively prosecuted. Even 
the wings and fuselages are covered with metal instead of 
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fabric. In at least two of the above countries very serious con 
sideration is being given to the possibilities of applying all 
metal construction to airships. The gains are several: 

Strength. 

Resistance to complete fracture. 

Lightness, 

Fireproof quality. 

Durability, including long weathering. 

As early as 1895 Schwartz tried to produce a metal-covered 
airship; Zeppelin also tried to use an aluminum foil cover in 
1910; but until to-day the outside skin or hull cover of the rigid 
airship and its inclosed gas cells or containers are made of 
fabric, whose deterioration in serviee is admittedly rapid and 
whose replacement is costly. 

To modernize the rigid airship, already a metal-framed struc- 
ture since 1900, and make it all metal seems an obviously de- 
sirable step. Its realization is a problem in engineering and in 
production. 

All-metal construction now makes possible at very moderate 
cost the production of a small ship, capable of being flown by a 
crew in useful service. Upon the experience gained from the 
performance of such a ship can be based the Improved design 


and predicated cost of a similar but much larger airship, suit- 
| able for long-distance weight-carrying commercial or military 

Mr. Alex Dow, president of the Detroit Edison Co., considered | 
one of the leading engineering executives in the United States. | 


service. 

The corporation has enjoyed the cooperation of the engineer 
ing talent of the following laboratories and industrial enter- 
prises. Thus it has had direct access to accumulated knowl- 
edge that is invaluable: University of Michigan, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Thomas A. Edison Laboratories, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Aluminum Co. of America, Baush Machine 
Tool Co., Dow Chemical Co., Wright Aeronautical Co., Packard 
Motor Car Co. 

ENGINEERING AND TECHNICAL ADVISORS 


Various members of the advisory staff, whose names follow, 
have drawn on their fund of sane advice in the solution of 
those problems intimately connected with their own practical 
experience: Orville Wright; Willlam B. Mayo, chairman, chief 
engineer Ford Motor Co.; Dr. EF. Blough, Aluminum Co. of 
America; R. W. Daniels, Baush Machine Tool Co.; Alex Dow, 
president Detroit Edison Co.; Herbert H. Dow, president Dow 
Chemical Co.; W. L. Gilmore, chief engineer Curtis Aeroplane 
& Motor Co.; C. F. Kettering, president General Motors Re- 
search Corporation; Charles L. Lawrence, vice president Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation; Prof. R, A. Millikan, California In- 
stitute of Technology: Prof. Herbert ©. Sadler, University of 
Michigan; William B. Stout, president Stout Metal Airplane 
Co.; C. W. Stone, General Electric Co.; L. M. Woolson, Packard 
Motor Car Co. 

The engineering staff of the corporation consists of Ralph 
H. Upson, chief engineer, founder of airship construction in 
America, and recognized leading authority in his profession. 
He designed and constructed many airsLips used by American 
forces during the war and established first airship course 
in any university at University of Michigan, where he is a 
member of the faculty. In addition to Mr. Upson, there are 
1. aeronautical and mechanical engineers of high standing, 9 
of whom are practical fliers. 

Not only has it been the practice of the Government in the 
past to extend legitimate encouragement, financially and oth- 
erwise, to advance new forms of transportation and commu- 
nication, but it is the duty of the Government now to con- 
tinue such a policy, particularly when this new method of 
tzansportation and, communication is so inseparably bound 
up in the national defense. 

The submarine had long been dreamed of. Holland, its 
original inventor, had struggled along for years; but it re- 
mained for the United States Government to come to his sup- 
port in order to reduce it to usable practice. 

The lowly submarine, originally discounted by experts, 
almost won the war. Can we say that this radically new but 
obvious arm could have been prevented from being the de- 
cisive factor in the war had it not been countered by a still 
newer and more striking weapon—aircraft? 


Aircraft, with eyes to see down through the surface, with swiftness 
and vision to search vast areas and peer into remote coves, with 
“depth bombs” to destroy and terrify underwater crews into sneak- 
ing, hiding inaction, and loss of the will to go forth and do battle. 


It is matter of official record that during the last year of the 
war small airships of a size and range comparable to the 
MC-2 herein proposed, were flown a total length of time of 
83,360 hours in the air and covered 2.500.000 miles whil. en- 
gaged in patrolling the submarine zone and convoying Ameri- 
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can troopships through that dangerous area. In spite of the 
fact that these ships were built of fabric and inflated with 
hydrogen, only one was lost through catching fire in the afr, 
and the total number of fatalities to men in service was re- 
ported at 30. It Is also reported that these smail airships, 
through their ability to sight submarines at long distances, 
were able to direct the surface-going submarine chasers to the 
location of the enemy ships, resulting in their destruction be- 
fore they could get within range of the troop transports. 

The following additional references of Government 
new inventions are of pertinent interest: 

The early railroad subsidies and land grants made by the 
Government to the Union and Central Pacific, Northern Pacific, 
Texas & Pacific, and many others. 

Morse’s first telegraph line, Washington to Baltimore, $30,- 
000, an annual salary to him, and operation of the line by the 
Government. 

The first Atlantic cable: Navy ships made the soundings, a 
subsidy was given, and two modern naval vessels were assigned 
to the cable laying. 

Contracts were given to private yards to permit them to 
establish and to build the new steel Navy in replacement of the 


aid to 


old, wooden ships. 

The experimental “ram” Katahdin was constructed and 
bought. 

The so-called “dynamite gun” vessel Vesuvius was con- 


structed, and it actually fired a few shots at Santiago. 

The water-tube boiler received extensive installation on naval 
vessels, pointing the way and furnishing valuable experience 
for large merchant ships. 

The Navy installed the steam turbine now used by all high- 
speed vessels, 

The Navy installed the first electric drive, a very expensive 
but successful experiment. 

The Navy provided a battleship and spent the money to place 
the elaborate Hammond radio control in the Iowa. 

The amounts spent in construction and testing of the Gath- 
man gun should not be overlooked, nor the congressional ap- 
propriation for trying out the mysterious “ Garabed ” force. 

Langley was given an appropriation of $50,000 to produce an 
airplane. Probably the short-sighted failure to grant an addi- 
tional appropriation prevented this independent realization of 
man flight. 

The Wrights, after unpardonable delay, got $40,000 for their 
first delivered machine—little in proportion to what they had 
had to do. 

Large sums were spent in building the four Navy NC boats for 
the first trans-Atlantic flight. Only one got all the way across, 
and others were built, although these boats were not consid- 
ered suitable for fleet work. 

Large sums were also expended on the designed giant boat 
for the proposed trans-Pacific flight. This boat was not com- 
pleted. 

The Navy Curtiss racers, which established new speed rec- 
ords, are very expensive machines. 

The Barling bomber had a huge first cost, not to speak of 
upkeep. 

The small 20,000 cubic foot Baldwin-Curtiss Army airship 
was contracted for in 1907, 

In 1916 the Navy's first airship, DN—1, was commissioned, an 
experimental floating hangar was specially built for this air- 
ship. None of these ventures succeeded. 

The Shenandoah (ZR-1) was built chiefly to establish in 
this country the ability, organization, and materials to design, 
construct, and operate Zeppelin-type airships, then considered 
the most advanced type. 

At the same time over $1,000,000 was turned over to the 
British to build an entirely experimental ship of their own 
design. If the ill fated R-38 had not broken up in mid-air, we 
would have had as much again to pay for a foreign product, 
fabric covered, 

Approximately $200,000 was paid for the Italian Roma, a 
fabric ship of untried experimental design, which also failed 
in flight. 

The cash expenditures for spares, for training, for personnel 
and their expenses, already made for the ZR-3 (Los Angeles), 
so-called reparations ship, are very substantial. 

Is it not true that by insisting upon the building of the 
ZR-3 a certain foreign institution has received tremendous 
encouragement and has thus been able to provide the means 
for the employment of its technical and production staff? 
In the advancement of the art of rigid airships is it not wise 
that Government support should be extended to American 
genius as well? 
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Purely emergency expenditures in time of war have not 
been included. Many of these appropriations have gone to 
foreigners for foreign inventions. 

Many other instances could be cited; these, in almost all 
eases, ranging from the hundreds of thousands to millions 
of dollars, suffice for illustration. 

The conclusion is that there is ample precedent for govern- 
mental contracts for a useful construction representing an 
advance in the art of aircraft development. 

Can it be successfully maintained that the metal-clad air- 
ship is of less importance than any of the foregoing inven- 
tions previously described, all of which received substantial 
encouragement, financial and otherwise, from the Government 
in the early stages of development? 

The metal-clad airship is the last step in the development of 
rigid airships and most certainly must come about if such a 
means of transportation is to be made available both for the 
arms of national defense and for commercial purposes. The 
United States now has the opportunity to take the lead in 
lighter-than-air craft. But the experts in other countries, as 
well as in our own, know the difficulty, uncertainty, and expense 
involved in operating fabric-covered ships. Through sources 
of intelligence available to us we are advised that two other 
nations are giving serious attention at this moment to metal- 
clad structure in place of fabric and tissue. If our Govern- 
ment sees fit to extend financial aid sufficient to build the 
first demonstration ship of this advanced type it can not in 
truth be charged with abandoning a present program, but 
rather will receive acclaim and the commendation of popular 
support for making this distinct advance in the art, achieved 
by American inventive genius. 

The amount of money required in this instance certainly is 
not as great as the amount of money involved in buying spare 
parts abroad for the Los Angeles, the cost of maintaining an 
American technical staff abroad for two* years, and the cost 
of preparation on this side of the Atlantic for the accommo- 
dation of the ship. 

If millions were involved it could be readily understood 
that hesitancy might prevail in the minds of those charged 
with the responsibility of husbanding the funds available for 
aircraft construction. But the cost involved is such a sma!l 
sum compared to the amount spent on heavier-than-air craft 
and for other purposes that no criticism from a financial 
standpoint could be successfully maintained. 

It is proper to call attention to the fact that approximately 
for every dollar spent in this country for lighter-than-air 
craft $100 have been spent on heavier-than-air craft. Are 
not rigid airships to have a square deal? 

If there is no better vision of the future than continual repe- 
tition of the building of fabric-covered airships which ire 
vulnerable to the elements, If the Shenandoah disaster does not 
serve as a warning, then progress has ceased and genius is dead 
in America. 

But this is unthinkable. 

American genius will prevail. 

The reason why skyscrapers were not built earlier than they 
were was not because men did not know how to pile one stone 
upon another to an indeterminate height, but because a satis- 
factory fireproof, storm-proof construction had not been de- 
veloped. American inventive talent finally accomplished this. 

This same principle applies to airships. The Detroit group 
of civilian engineers in the Aircraft Development Corporation, 
after the expenditure of time and money exceeding $300,000, 
believe they have conquered the engineering problems involved 
in this epoch-making advance. The business men who are 
behind this enterprise are convinced not only that fireproof, 
storm-proof, metal-clad airships can be built, but that they must 
be built. They nlso know that in times of emergency the Fed- 
eral Government can not build aircraft in Washington, where 
there are no shop facilities and no skilled workmen. In Wash- 
ington it is realized that aircraft-engineering ventures, such as 
the Aircraft Development Corporation, located in industrial 
centers like Detroit, where the manufacturing facilities for 
quantity production are available collectively, are just as 
essential for preparedness as are the activities of the War Col- 
lege itself. In times of emergency the latter is helpless with- 
out the former. 

Without a program of ample provision for the encouragement 
of sound engineering endeavor in industrial centers, it is almost 
inevitable that, should another national emergency arise, the 
same waste that prevailed during the World War will follow. 

Not only the Congress itself should, but the country at large 


would, applaud and support such a sound program of coopera- 
tion. 
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This is the way progress is made in sensible fashion and ! a policy, the committee of our friend the gentleman from Penn 
without confusion. | sylvania [Mr. Burter}|, which is a legislative committee, or a 
Ouly by this method can national security be guaranteed. | subcommittee of the money committee? 
[ Applause. ] Mr. UPDIKE. I think the Members of this House should be 
Let me say to you, Mr. Chairman, that there are many | very careful before entering into a contract with any commer 
projects that have been turned down by the Army and the| cial concern involving the expenditure of $300,000 until we 
Navy and lost, and that many of our inventions have gone | have investigated the real and the true facts. 
broad where they could not get support in this country. It | The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
is high time that Congress took note of the great brains in| has expired. 
the country for the best interests of the country, and in this Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to 
case they have given money, time, and brains and everything | say anything, but if 1 do not speak now I will have to forever 
that goes inte the construction of the best metal airship ever | hold my peace. [Laughter and applause.}| On Friday t came 
built, and they are doing this only as an experiment, and | rushing over here and supported with great satisfaction the 
Congress reserves the right to say whether or not they shall 


motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and I was for 
him fully until I heard him talk this morning. We are going to 


continue building other airships. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman | tell the truth here this morning. The Navy Department is 
leld’ against this particular thing for this reason: They do not 


vield? i 

" Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Yes. |} Want any advice from anybody anywhere as to how to de 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If this experiment is suecessful is | velop lighter-than-air construction. Consequently, they do not 

pot the prize at stake in the matter, namely, a mon oly in want the brains of the country to develop anything That is 

this type of airship, sufficient to justify this private concern | the proposition we are up against here. As to the question of 

in spending all of their own money and none of the Govern- | jurisdiction, I am with the gentleman from Pennsylvania on 

ment’s money in making the experiment? the question of the propriety of the $300,000 I am with the 


Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Oh, that is just an excuse. | committee. Now, the reason that changed my mind this morning 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Oh, that is a fair question, and | Was this—a very little thing, but it shows a trend of mind of t! 
should call for a real answer. committee that is to determine the policy: The Navy told the 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. That is just an excuse to those who | Chairman of the committee that they did not want a one-valve 
oppose this, | ship. Can you beat that’ We had a safe ship, known as tl 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- | Shenandoah, with 18 vaives in it, but the Navy Department in 
gan has expired. | their wisdom reduced them to 8, They took away every factor 


Mr. UPDIKB. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, | Of safety, and as the greatest lighter-than-air man in the world 
I think the Members of this House are interested in getting | said, reduced it down to zero, That is the reason I think in 
both sides of this question, and I am going to present to you this case the subcommittee is wiser than the Committee on 
some of the facts that were disclosed before thé Committee | Naval Affairs in this particular instance. Gentlemen, it is 
on Naval Affairs with reference to this metal-clad airship. | seing to take all the brains in the world to try to solve this 
We had many experts who testified before our committee, | @uestion. The Navy can not do it alone 
from the Naval Department, and if we take their recommen- Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 
dations in time of war, why should we not take them in time | Mr. REID of Illinois. In a moment. If you will pardon 
of peace? These witnesses came before the committee and | Me for saying so, the Navy do not want to work with anybody 
testified that there had been a ship built in 1893 by the Ger- | and consequently would like to have this House force the 
mans of aluminum. This same ship was destroyed while it | Navy so they can say afterwards that “Congress forced this 
was being inflated. In 1897 they built another ship which | on us; it was a mandate.” The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
broke in two 30 minutes after it was in the air. These gentle- | said, “If you pass this it will be a mandate on the Navy 
men testified that this new material which they propose to That shows the gentleman does not know just what is going 
use on this new ship is as thin as this cardboard which I hold | on in the Navy. This Congress passed a law two years ago 
in my hand. And some of the experts in the Navy Depart- | that the Navy should turn over some obsolete ships to the 
ment testify that a bird weighing 15 pounds flying 60 miles | Army on which the Army Air Service could practice bombing 
an hour through the air would penetrate this material if it | It has not done that, and it will not unless you bomb the Navy 
struck it, and that in order to repair it it would be necessary | to make them give the ships for bombing. I+think on this 
to have three or four men with gas masks who would have to | particular question the subcommittee is right, and we should 
go inside, which would be almost impossible. They testified | go on record and tell the Navy we want to help to solve the 
that a ship covered with the material that the Shenandoah | lighter-than-air question. Mr. Frenon told us of duralumin 


was covered with would withstand 250 machine-gun bullet Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 
holes through it, and further that they could still repair it Mr. REID of Illinois. I will. 
in the air, because they could make the repairs on the outside, Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. So that there be no misunder- 


and the machine would still stay in the air. I think it is only | standing I think the chairman [Mr. Burter] is not in favor of 

fair that the Members of the House should have both sides | the appropriation being carried, but simply wanted the words 

of this question before them. It is not the question of spend- | “ immediately available” stricken out. 

ing $300,000 here for experimental purposes, but I think we Mr. REID of Illinois. But it is my duty to call the attention 

ought to look into the thing before we make any expenditure of the committee to the statement that the Navy is against 

for that purpose at all. this contract, because they only wanted a one-valve ship. They 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman | refused to take the advice of the greatest experts on lighter- 


yield? . than-air craft, those of Germany; though we spent $100,000 to 
Mr. UPDIKE. Yes. bring them over here, the Navy would not pay any attention to 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman has noticed that | the advice given by these experts. 

the report of the subcommittee throws great doubt upon the The Navy has bucked the Committee on Naval Affairs about 

expediency of doing what is proposed. Permit me to read a | this contract, and it has many times fooled the Subcommittee 

sentence or two from that report: on Appropriations in regard to aviation matters. 


‘ : : The Navy has failed in its trust to carry out intelligently 
Le nt ced untae cannery | the development of lighterthan-air ships. ‘The Congress must 
ae . instruct it to accept outside aid or we will never get anywhere 
services and that in time of war it would be merely a matter of out- in this important development of national defense. 
fitting the civilian complements with service uniforms. That is a rather The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired 
optimistic outlook, but an examination of the hearings will disclose oe er hk : ; : : 





at i ; Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
that it has some basis. last two words. 

And that is the ground on which we are to expend several Cries of “ Vote!” 
hundred thousand dollars. Mr. LAGUARDIA. Just a moment. Gentlemen, I will not 


Mr. UPDIKE. Of course. Every naval expert, every naval | take all of the five minutes, I believe, but you have a living 
construction man that we had before the Committee on Naval | example to-day by this amendment of the confused condition of 


Affairs testified that it would be impracticable. aviation in this country. Every time we have an appropria- 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? tion before this House providing for the construction or main- 
Mr. UPDIKB. Yes. tenance of airplanes or lighter-than-air ships, you have the same 


Mr. BLANTON. We have legislative committees to fix the | state or confusion. Here you have one set of naval officers ap- 
policy of the Government, and we have an Appropriations Com- | pearing before one committee of Congress and advocating a 
mittee to appropriate the money after the policy has been fixed. | certain type of ship, and another set of naval officers before an- 
Which does the gentleman think more qualified to agree upon ' other committee objecting to that very type—two separate view- 
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points in the Navy. You have the Army taking issue with the 


Navy. Then we have the Navy taking issue with the Army, 
and the Army differing from everybody else. Now we see on | 
the floor of the House conflicts between the Committees on 


Appropriations and Naval Affairs, not mentioning at this time 
the conflict between the Military Affairs and the Naval Affairs 
(‘ommittees ; not only the Army and Navy fighting each other on 
aviation, but they have us fighting among ourselves. We keep 
on appropriating money. I have been trying to point out for 
the last eight years the necessity of coordination of all our air 
activities. I say there is only one thing to do, and I would like 
to get the attention of the chairman in charge of this bill, and 
that is we ought to stop appropriating money for aviation for 
24 months, until the Army and Navy can get together and 
realize that they have to work for the best interest of the coun- 
try and not for the selfish interests of the individual depart- 
ments [Applause.} Until they do so, stop appropriating 
money. It seems now that is absolutely necessary to starve 
both the Army and Navy aviation until they come to their 
SCLISES, 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will. ; 

Mr. UPSHAW. Does not the gentleman think a happy solu- 
tion will be to have a separate air bureau? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think that is the only solution, and I 
have been preaching that for eight years. I say to you gentle- 
men, let us stop wasting money, let us stop this confusion, let 
us stop duplication, and to do that let us stop appropriating 
money. If we stop appropriating money for aviation, you will 
soon see the Army and Navy agreeing and coming to us with 
a definite aviation policy. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


vield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman says we should 
stop spending money. Does he have reference to experimental 
work? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We should stop until the Navy knows 
what they want. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Are you in accord with the dis- 


tinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
MappEN], for whose ability we all have the highest regard, 
when he criticized the expenditure of $19,000,000 that has been 
made for the Army and Navy for experimental work, and 
wound up with these words, “I fear this so-called research 
work has been mostly wasted.” Is that the reason you oppose 
further expenditure? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. The gentleman knows why I am 
opposed to it” IL am opposed to it because of the confused 
condition of aviation in this country. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, wili the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. APPLEBY. 
two words, 

the CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey moves 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this 
opportunity to call the attention of the membership of the 
tlouse to the hearings going on before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 1 have failed to see any member of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations at those hearings. If they had been there 
this morning, they would have heard the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy state that he did not want to have Lakehurst 
closed down and that kind of work stopped. 

So there are several factors involved in this discussion. The 
Committee on Naval Affairs has before it the bill of the chair- 
man; and if that bill passes Congress—and I hope it will—we 
will construct a greater ship than the Shenandoah. With that 
bill pending before the Committee on Naval Affairs, why should 
the Committee on Appropriations cut down the expenditure so 
that you could not keep Lakehurst open? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bur- 
LER] to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. Frency]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
amendment reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I yield the floor. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lest 


Mr. Chairman, may we have the 


Amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER te the amendment offered by Mr. 
Frexcnu: Strike out of the French amendment the words “ of whicb 
$500,000 shall be immediately available.” 
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Mr. FRENCH. Several Members have asked if this is in a 
form that is acceptable to the committee. I will say that it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the ameni- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MARINE CorPs 
PAY, MARINE CORPS 

Pay of officers, active list: For pay and allowances prescribed by 

law for all officers on the active list—pay and allowances, $3,507,912; 


subsistence allowance, $487,056; rental allowance, $634,046; In all, 
$4,629,014, 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I do so in order to ask a question 
in reference to the matter of civilian instructors at the Naval 
Academy. As I understand it, that matter has all been satis- 
factorily straightened out, and the question has not been raised 
at all this year. Last year the chairman of the committee was 
much interested in that matter, and so was I. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. I understand there is no occasion for 
any dissatisfaction at the present time. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I understand that the situation 
with respect to civilian instructors at the Naval Academy has 
been satisfactorily worked out? 

Mr. FRENCH. Entirely so, as I understand. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For pay and allowances of the Marine Corps Reserve (a) excluding 
transferred and assigned men, $80,000; (b) transferred men, $185,480 ; 
(c) assigned men, $40,000; ir all, $305,480. 


Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Chairman, | offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Uppikge: Amend page 47, line 8, by strik 
ing out the figures “ $40,000” and inserting the figures “ $65,000” in 
lieu thereof. 


Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this amendment which I have offered would increase 
the appropriation for the Marine Corps Reserve to the original 
recommendation of the Budget Committee in the sum of 
$65,000. By the act of February 28, 1925, effective July 1, 
1925, the Marine Corps Reserve was reorganized ; the provision 
of this act granted a class of reserves designated assigned men. 
This class of the reserve organization of the Marine Corps has 
been entitled class 3, which I will hereafter refer to with refer- 
ence to this reserve. Members of this class are authorized to 
obligate themselves to serve four years in the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve upon termination of their enlistment in the 
regular Marine Corps. Congress provided that these men will 
receive during this period $25 per annum as pay. No man is 
eligible to serve in class 3 for a longer period than four years; 
therefore Congress has provided a limit on the number of men 
that can be assigned to this class. It is estimated that during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 4,612 enlisted men of the 
Marine Corps will be discharged through expiration of enlist- 
ment. Of this number it is estimated that 1,384 will reenlis't. 
The remainder, amounting to 3,228, is the number eligible to 
serve in class 8. Of this latter number it is estimated that 1,924 
will so obligate themselves. In this connection it now appears 
appropriate to state that up to the time of the committee 
hearing no questions were raised as to the size of Class 3, so 
that the Marine Corps now has on its roll 1,600 men who have 
been assigned to this class. The committee's appropriation for 
the tiseal year 1927 provided $40,000 for pay for class 3. This 
amount is only sufficient.to pay 1,600 men, and right here t 
would like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that if 
this action is translated into law it means that we must suspend 
further assignments to class 3 for the balance of the fiscal 
year and through the whole of the next fiscal year. The esti- 


mate submitted by the department and recommended by the 
Budget was for pay for 2,600 men in this class for the year o! 
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1927. The total recommendaticns amounted to $65,000 for the | 
vear of 1927. It is estimated that there will be discharged from 
the Marine Corps by reason of expiration of enlistment 2,212 | 
men. Of this number it is estimated that 862 men will reenlist. | 
Six hundred of the last number will obligate themselves to 
serve in class 3. On these figures were based the estimates 
for funds to pay 2,600 men for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927. The Marine Corps must be prepared to move with the 
fleet promptly. To advance best the forces which moves with 
the fleet should not await the delays incident to a selective serv- 
ive scheme, but must have its men ready for instant service. 
To provide such a force it is essential to have men in reserve 
assigned to their respective organizations and ready to report 
in time of war or national emergency without the delay inci- 
dent to voluntary recruiting and the selective scheme. | 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for an additional five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPDIKE. No better men in the world can be provided 
than marines who obligate themselves to serve in class 3. 
They have proven their value at Belleau Woods. They have 
served honorably in the Regular Marine Corps for four years. 
They are qualified riflemen. They are machine-gun experts. 
They are first-class signalmen. They served aboard ship on 
lunding work. They are mobile. 

They have voluntarily obligated themselves to render 
prompt service, such as will be required in case of emergency 
to move with the fleet. My theory of this is that in case of 
war or national emergency that we will have available for 
instant call a force of trained men at a cost of only $25 per 
year per man. It is my understanding, and I believe that it 
was brought out in the hearing, the total annual expense for 
training, pay, clothes, and rations for one marine is $1,000; 
over the enlistment of four years would be $4,000. It will 
render this man in reserve four years longer, while he is 
still a trained man, at a cost at the rate of $25 per year per 
man, or $100 over a four-year enlistment. This is an insur- 
ance to the Government, and an economical one. I am just 
as much against the building up of a big reserve as any man 
in this House, but I do believe that it is not unreasonable to 
ask for an appropriation sufficient to carry 1,400 additional | 
reserves in the Marine Corps. I believe that during the World 
War I was sufficiently close to the situation to see and experi- 
ence the necessity of having trained men at the front in the | 
time of war. The United States expeditionary forces as a 
whole were the best-trained fighting forces in the world. 
However, when we were forced to make replacements in 
platoons, on account of the casualties we suffered at the hands 
of the Germans, we were forced to use replacement men. I | 
have personal knowledge that some of these men were not | 
trained and some of them had only been in the service of | 
their country three and four weeks. It is absurd to maintain 
that this class of men could put forth the best efforts of effi- 
ciency in defense of our Government, and I believe I will z° | 


so far as to say that their experience resulted in a handicap 
which was not fair to the men themselves or the Government | 
which they served. It takes a lot of training to put men in 
physical condition so that they are hardened to the rough 
life which must be experienced in time of war in the front- 
line trenches. This, gentlemen of the House, is the kind of 
a situation that I am trying to avoid by offering this amend- 
ment. I do not believe that there is a man in the House who 
would want a brother or son or any of his relations to go into 
actual warfare without the necessary preliminary training. 
I, therefore, hope, in justice to the Marine Corps and in| 
justice to the Government, that the Members of this House | 
can see fit to increase this amount sufficient so as to protect 
us with an adequate reserve. [Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I desire recognition for the 
purpose of asking a question or so of the gentleman who has 
just spoken to the House. The gentleman, as I understand it, is 
more interested in building up the number of assigned men 
ee for the reserve than other groups provided for in 
the bill? 

Mr. UPDIKE. That is right. 

Mr.*"FRENCH. What would the gentleman think of the 
proposition of building up the assigned force at the expense, 
say, of the other groups to the extent the gentleman has rec- 
ommended? 

Mr. UPDIKE. I would be agreeable to that. I would have 


& sufficient reserve at a cost of $25 a year for a period of 
four years, 


Mr. BUTLER. Would the gentleman consent to reduce the 


| humber of men in the permanent service? 


Mr. UPDIKE. Oh, no. 
Mr. FRENCH. What I meant was: Could we not arrange 


| to transfer the money for the Reserve Corps from other parts, 


so as to increase the amount available for assigned men to the 
extent of $25,000, making a total of $65,000 for that purpose? 

Mr. UPDIKE. That would be perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
as a substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana {[Mr. UpprKe.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Frexcn: Page 47, line 6, strike out 
“ $80,000’ and insert “ $55,000." In line 8, same page, strike out 
| “$40000" and insert “ $65.000." 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by way of substitute by the 
Idaho, ; 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana as amended by 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The amendment, as amended by the substitute, was 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


gentleman from 


agreed 


ALTERATIONS TO NAVAL VESSELS 


Major alterations, naval vessels: Toward the installation of addi 
tional protection against submarine attack, the installation of antial 
ersion to oil burning of the United 
States ships New York, Utah, Teras, Florida, Arkansas, and Wyoming. 
and for the purchase, manufacture, and installation of new fire-con 
trol systems for the New York and Tevras, all as authorized by the 

¢ 


act entitled “An act to authorize alterations to « 
and to provide for the construction of additional 


attack deck protection, and the con 


rtain nayal vessels 
vessels,” approved 
December 18, 1924, $7,500,000, to be available until expended. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
whether any part of this $7,500,000 is to be spent in raising 
the range of our guns on ships? 

Mr. FRENCH. Not at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. That old proposition of the Navy, which 
sought to interfere with our four-power pact, then, is not em- 
braced in this item? 

Mr. FRENCH. No. I will say to the gentleman that the 
purposes for which this money will be expended and may be 
expended are the authorized alterations approved by this Con 
gress in the act of December 18, 1924. 

Mr. BLANTON. And there will be no attempt by the Navy 
to go into that other matter again? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no. Of course, I understood the geutle 


man to mean under this bill and that, so far as I know, is 


| true. 


Mr. BLANTON. I meant under this bill and under this 
particular appropriation of $7,500,000. 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INCREASE OF THE NAVY 

Construction and machinery: On account of hulls and outfits of 
vessels and machinery of vessels heretofore authorized, $20,450,000, to 
which shall be added the unexpended balances remaining on June 30, 
1926, under allotments of appropriations heretofore made on account 
of “Increase of the Navy,” for such purposes, and, in addition, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to make transfers 
during the fiscal year 1927 from the naval supply account fund to this 


| appropriation of sums aggregating $5,600,000, and the total sum hereby 


made available shall remain available until expended: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Navy shall have prepared plans and estimates of 
cost of the remaining three fleet submarines heretofore authorized but 
not appropriated for, each to bave the highest practicable speed and 
greatest desirable radius of action, such plans and estimates to be In 
readiness for submission to Congress on the first day of the next 
regular session, and the appropriations herein made on account of 
“Increase of the Navy” shall be available, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Navy, for the employment of such additional! drafts 
men and other technical employees as may be required for the prepa 
ration of such plans and estimates, in addition to the regular forees 
of the bureaus concerned elsewhere provided for in this act 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers au 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 








‘ 


The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. Biack of Texas: Page 51, Hine 19, after | 
the word "© authorized,” strike out the figures “ $20,450,000" and insert 
ti f res “ $19,250,000." On page 52, line 2, after the word “ ex 
pended,” insert the following language: “ Provided, That the six of 
the eight cruisers, authorized by the act approved December 18, 
1924, and not now in course of construction, shall not be constructed 
nor contracts let for the construction thereof until Congress has here- 
after specifically authorized that it shall be done.” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of | 


order agninust the amendment as being legislation. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman is going to make a 
point of order, we might as well argue it now. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is a change in the program of con- 
etruction, of course 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; but I think it is in order under 
the Holman rule. If the gentleman wishes to make a point of 
order, he can submit it te the Chair now, as there is no need 
of arguing the amendment until the point of order has been 
passed upon. 

Che CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from 
point of order against the amendment? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. 


[iinois make a 


the point of order? It occurs to the Chair that the point of 
order is well taken. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman from Illinois 


state what his point of order is? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That it changes existing law. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, it admitted, of 
course, that the act of December 18, 1924, provides for the 
construction of eight battle cruisers, and that two of them are 
niready in course of construction. This amendment seeks to 
suspend the construction of the remaining six or the letting of 
contracts for the remaining six. 

Under a decision by Chairman Saunders 
member as a distinguished parliamentarian- 


is 


whom we all re- 
which is reported 


under paragraph 961, on page 509, of the House Manual, I think 
this amendment is in order. He rendered a decision there 
which, I think, covers this particular case. That was a case 


where the amendment sought to reduce the number of Cavalry 
regiments in the United States Army from 15 to 10. 
of order was made that it changed existing law; that existing 
law provided for 15 Cavalry regiments, and that, therefore, an 
amendment was not in order that would reduce the number to 


10. The Chairman, in delivering a rather exhaustive opinion 
on that amendment, said this: 

The precedents say in this connection that the amendment, being 
in itself a complete piece of legislation, must operate ex proprio vigore 
to effect a reduction of expenditures. The reduction must appear as a 
necessary result; that is, it must be apparent to the Chair that the 


amendment will operate of its own force to effect a reduction. 


is not necessary 


But it 
for this conclusion of reduction to be established with 
the rigor severity of mathematical demonstration. It is enough 
if the amendment, in the opinion of the Chair, will fairly operate by 
its own force to retrench expenditures in one of the 
dicated 


and 


three ways in- 


Then he goes on and discusses the matter at considerable 
length. It certainly is apparent that if six of these battle 
cruisers are not constructed until Congress shall hereafter spe- 
cifically otherwise authorize the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment will be reduced, and that would be true until Congress 
might in the future make an authorization. I submit that in 
accordance with the Holman rule the amendment is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to diseuss the point of order? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the Chair that the first 
part of the amendment, of course, reduces the amount of the 
appropriation in this bill by $1,200,000, but that has no neces- 
sary relation to the proviso. The proviso itself does not create 
the reduction in the appropriation nor does it create a limita- 
tion directly upon this appropriation. It simply changes a law 
which has already been passed by the Congress for the con- 
struction of a certain number of cruisers. I think it is clearly 
not an amendment coming within the exceptions of the Holman 
rule, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

This amendment is offered as an entirety, and consequently 
if any part of it is subject to a point of order the entire amend- 
ment is subject to the point of order. 

Of course, the reduction in appropriation from $20,450,000 to 
$19,250,000, standing alone, is net subject to a point of order; 
but the following legislation is incorporated in the amendment: 


A point | 
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Provided, That the six of the eight scout cruisers authorized by the 
act approved December 18, 1924, and not now in course of construction. 
shall not be constructed nor contracts let for the construction theres 


until Congress has hereafter specifically authorized that it be 
done. 
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shall 


Now. legislation is not in order on an appropriation bil! 
unless it comes within the provisions of what is known as the 
Holman rule. The section of the Holman rule which might be 


deemed applicable to this particular amendment reads as 
follows: 
Nor shail any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto 


| changing existing law be in order, except such as being germane to thie 


Does the gentleman care to be heard on | 


subject matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction 
of the number and salary of the officers of the United States— 


That is not the case here— 


by the reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States, or the reduction 
money covered by the bill. 


by of amounts of 


The proviso does nov provide for a reduction of any specific 
amount carried in the bill; but further than that, it does not 
necessarily provide for retrenchment in expenditures by obvi- 
ating the expenditure for six scout cruisers. On the face of 
the proposition, which is legislation, it does not prohibit or 


| obviate the construction of the cruisers but simply postpones 


! 





| the construction of the cruisers, and therefore does not neces- 


sarily and unavoidably involve a retrenchment. Consequently, 
it does not come within the Holman rule and is not in order. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I submit another 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of Texas: Page 51, line 19: After 
the word “ authorized,” strike out the figures “ $20,450,000 ” and insert 


| the figures “* $19,250,000.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the act of December 
18, 1924, authorized the alteration of six of the battleships 
of the fleet, to wit, the New York, Tevras, Florida, Utah, Ar- 
kansas, and Wyoming. These alterations had in view the 


| conversion of the ships from coal burners to oil burners, pro- 


viding more nearly adequate submarine protection and more 
nearly adequate antiaircraft protection. An appropriation is 
earried in this bill to carry on this work. I do not oppose it. 

Section 2 of that same act provided for the construction of 
8 additional battle cruisers and 6 river gunboats. Two of 
those battle cruisers are now under construction and all 6 
of the river gunboats are under construction; but 6 of the 8 
battle cruisers are not under construction and this bill pro- 
vides an appropriation of $1,200,000 to start the construction 
of 3 of the remaining battle cruisers. On that point the report 
of the committee says: 


In addition to carrying forward work on vessels now under way, 
the Budget proposes and the committee is recommending an appro- 
priation of $1,200,000 for commencing three more of the eight light 
cruisers authorized in the act approved December 18, 1924. The total 
unit cost of these vessels is $16,750,000. 


The amendment I have offered would not affect the program 
of construction now under way. It only seeks to prevent the 
starting of new construction. 

We all recall that only a few days ago, by a vote of 360 to 1, 
the House authorized the President of the United States to 
send delegates to a preliminary limitation of armament con- 
ference to be held at Geneva, Switzerland. Some gentlemen 
may point to section 4 of the act of December 18, 1924, which 
authorizes the President in his discretion to suspend this pro- 
gram of construction during the holding of a limitation of 
armament conference, and may ask, “Are you not willing to 
trust the President in a matter of this kind?” ‘To that ques- 
tion I would say, “ No; I am not willing to trust the President 
or anyone else to discharge my own responsibility”; and this 
question is a responsibility of a Member of this House which 
he can not and which he should not delegate to anyone else. 

We have had enongh scrapping of vessels already at the 
expense of the taxpayers of the United States. Wooden ships 
that cost this Government enormous sums of money to con- 
struct during the war were sold, if I recollect it correctly, 
at $200,000, and then scrapped. I was in Seattle last fall 


and in a part of the harbor there is a whole fleet of wooden 
ships constructed during the war that appear to be entirely 
worthless and will have to be scrapped or sunk. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
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MI BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
to proceed for three additional minutes. 
CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


rere Was no objection. 
Mir. BLACK of Texas. We are all familiar with the fact 
iat at the conclusion of the Limitation of Armament Con- 
ference in 1922, some of the finest battleships ever built in 
the United States, which were nearing completion, were 
rapped at a cost of millions of dollars. 


Mr. KVALE Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. 1 yield. 
Mr. KVALE. Does not the gentleman think that if some 


one had offered an amendment here to curtail those expendi- 


tures, it would have been ruled out on a point of order? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Perhaps it might have been, but, Mr. 
Chairman, the scrapping of vessels which I have just now 
mentioned is water that has already run over the wheel. The 
int I now make is, if we are to anticipate the work of this 
Limitation of Armament Conference and if we are to prevent 
the serapping of other expensive naval vessels at a cost of 
millions of dollars, now is the time for the Congress of the 
United States to act. 

1 do not know how much support an amendment of this kind 
will receive; I am only concerned in doing my duty as a Mem- 
ber of Congress. I sincerely hope my amendment will be 
adopted 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I think just a word ought to 


} 


| that of last year for naval purposes? Are we appropriating 


| haval purposes. I want to vote for decreasing 


be said in addition to what I said in general debate. The | 


tem to which the gentleman’s amendment has reference is in 
the construction program authorized by Congress one year 
vo, The amendment proposes to take from the bill $1,200,000 
that would be available for beginning the building of three 


cruisers provided for in that program. The members of the | 


committee accepted the estimate that came to us from the 
Bureau of the Budget, and we are not providing for three 
additional cruisers that have been authorized. As we provide 
for three, it is our hope, as it is the hope of Members of Con- 
gress, that another limitation conference will be attained that 
will bring about results that will make it unnecessary to 
build all the cruisers now authorized. In part, and possibly to 
the extent of the entire eight, the building of the cruisers is 
replacement work—certainly to the extent we have gone in 
this item. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It is a fact that we appropriated 
$1,200,000, and while that is all that will be spent contracts 
will be entered into which will obligate us for the payment of 
approximately $17,000,000. 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, contracts might be made. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. They will be made. 

Mr. FRENCH. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If bids are received within that 
limit they will, and that is the purpose of the $1,200,000. 

Mr. FRENCH, The money we provide will be available until 
expended, These ships may be built in navy yards, and it is 
fair to assume that the administration on account of the many 
acts that have been performed by the administration, can be 
trusted in handling a program such as this, and especially when 
the administration is so vitally interested in bringing about a 
conference for the further elimination of the burdens of war. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the efficiency of the Navy or national 
defense be impaired if we adopt the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

Mr. FRENCH, It will mean the postponement of additional 
cruiser building for another year. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I ask to what extent it will impair the 
efficieney of the Navy if we postpone it for one, two, or three 
years? 

Mr. FRENCH. There are two points that enter into the 
consideration. As I said a moment ago, these ships are largely 
replacement ships for these that before many years must be 
taken from the service. Another point of view can not be over- 
looked. From the standpoint of economy in construction, from 
the standpoint of taxation itself for the support of the Naval 
Establishment, we should have a fairly even load of expendi- 
ture from year to year so that we will not have a hump at 
any one time. A program that means heavy construction one 
year and little construction the next is expensive to the Gov- 
ernment and demoralizing to labor and a grave cause for 
international misunderstandings as well. 
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Mr. SPEAKS. Let me ask the gentleman, in the a 
are we increasing or decreasing the expenditure this ) 


t 


ggregate 
eur over 
more money this year for naval purposes than we did last year? 
Mr. FRENCH. The appropriations are 
Mr. SPEAKS. That does not answer my question 
Mr. FRENCH. Does the gentle 


ili 


almost the same 


inal mean for busing pur- 


poses? 

Mr. SPEAKS, I mean for all navai purp , 

Mr. FRENCH. The appropriations are almost tl 
although, as I have explained, we have included authoriz 3 


contracts in the matter of development at Pearl Harbor, and 
certain airplanes in addition to those for which direct 
priations have been made. 

Mr. SPEAKS. “Almost” may mean more and it may mean 
less; which is it? 1 mean the aggregate sun 
tions rather than for increasing them 

Mr. FRENCH. The sum appropriated, carris 
the current year, is $302,862,378, and, I said to the House 


as 
the other day, there ought to be added to that $17,000, 


“i in the law for 


ried in the deficiency bill that was passed before 
ment of the last Congress, and therefore, while chargeable to 
1925, more reasonably should be charged to the year 1926 
Assuming that it was to be expended in 1926, it would 


the total amount for 1926 up to $319,862,378. The 


MM) cul 


the adjourn 


bring 
committee 
brought the pending bill in carrying in direct appropriations 
the amount of $322,869,450. As the gentleman knows, amounts 
aggregating $9,000,000 in cash and contract authorizations have 
been stricken from the bill on account of points of order against 
aircraft. In addition to what we are carrying by direct ap 
propriation, we have authorized the expenditure of $5,000,000 


from moneys already appropriated to the Navy and which will 
be drawn from the naval supply account fund, and we have 
made a reappropriation of $75,000; in addition to that we au- 
thorized contracts to the extent of $4,100,000 for aviation and 
to the extent of $4,982,000 for Pearl Harbor. The item just 
mentioned for aviation was stricken from the bill, however, 
on a point of order directed against it. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition. Let me 
ask the gentleman from Idaho a question. I understood him 
to state that the passage of this amendment would mean a 
delay of one year in construction? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Of certain vessels. If it is possible that 
the armament conference would exclude these from what the 
Government would be allowed, does not the gentleman think 
a delay of one year would be a small matter in comparison to 
the outlay that we would be subjected to by starting their 
construction ? 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to the 
following language that is in the act under which the 
construction program was authorized, that act being 
December 18, 1924: 


ship- 
signed 


That in the event of an international conference for the limitation 
of naval armaments, the President is hereby empowered, in his dis- 
cretion, to suspend in whole or in part any or all alterations or con 
struction authorized in this act. 


As I said, I think the Congress can well afford to trust the 
administration, inasmuch as it has already shown a manifest 
desire to bring about that which is in the hearts of the Mem- 
bers of this House to accomplish, namely, a reduction of arma 
ment in the world. 

Mr. BROWNING. But suppose the President does not want 
to assume the responsibility by stopping the construction? 

Mr. FRENCH. If we assume that, then we can assume that 
we are making a beginning for the construction of these cruis- 
ers. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, do I understaml the gentle- 
man from Idaho to say that the President has the right to 
change this policy? 

Mr. FRENCH. The law itself gives him that authority. 

Mr. McCLINTIC., las any President exercised that right in 
the last few years? 

Mr. FRENCH. So far as I am aware, the authority con 
ferred by the act which I have quoted is the first time tha! 
that authority has been given by act of Congress, excepting, | 
think, as to the 1916 program, where in connection with which 
a somewhat similar provision was carried 

Mr. McCLINTIC. But if this amendment be adopted, it will 
not work any hardship on any department of the Government, 
will it? It will merely delay it for one more year. It does not 
destroy any authorization for the construction of these ships 
at a later date. 
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Mr. FRENCH. No; it does not destroy the authorization, 
but there will be ships coming into service within the fiscal 
year 1927, and I do not know to what extent the operation of 
the different yards would be modified by not having these ships 


begun upon the expiration of work upon other ships. As I 
vid, the economical way to carry forward a great institution 
like the Navy, under which are navy yards, is to carry it for- 
ward upon the basis of an even load. If we can lessen that 


loud permanently, well and good; that is what we desire; but, 
on the other ham, if we are merely to bring about a condition 
where we stop construction in one year only to produce a hump 


of construction the next, we do a thing that renders no service 
to this country or to the world, but which, on the other hand, 
piles up tremendous expepses on account of greater cost than 
otherwise would be incurred. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, the only difference between 


ventieman and myself is that he takes one side of the ques- 
und I take the other. We do not agree. It will be remem- 


hill 


ered that when this bill first came up on the floor for passage 
that if we had bad a few more votes it would have been de- 
feated, I eall this to the attention of the committee to show 


(hat the sentiment of Members of the House in the past was 
not in any way unanimous in favor of this construction pro- 
yram. The very thing has happened that I predicted would 
happen on that occasion, in that there would be a movement 
jaunched looking forward to some kind of a reduction of arma- 
ments, and I am somewhat amazed when I recall that we have 
appropriated money for this very purpose and this great com- 
mittee is not willing to delay it for a year in order that we 
inay a few million dollars. I can remember after the 
war, when we were talking about completing the 1916 program, 
that I happened to be the only member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee that opposed this policy at that time, and several 
hundred million dollars could have been saved if we had not 
authorized the completion of a number of ships which were 
afterwards scrapped. But the opinion that I voiced did not 
prevail. Consequently, we went ahead and spent millions of 
dollars, and in a few years we saw the results of the Disarma- 
ment Conference here in Washington, when these ships were 
taken out to the sea and destroyed. I believe in this Nation 
having just as strong protection as is necessary, but when we 
confronted with a situation which may mean that in a 
year or two or sooner we will have to destroy the same ships 
that we now authorize, I can not see any reason why it would 
not be a good policy to delay this program until our representa- 
tives who will be sent abroad are able to meet the other repre- 
sentatives of the world’s powers and report back to this Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 


suve 


“ure 


On a division (demanded by Mr. Brack of Texas) there 
were—ayes 22, noes 71. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Armor, armament, and ammunition: Toward the armor, 
1 for vessels heretofore authorized, 
$4,525,000, to which shall be added the unexpended 
June 30, 1926, under allotments of appropria- 
on account of “ Increase of the Navy” for such 
Provided, That the cost of the armor, armament, and am- 
for each of the submarines V-5 and V-6 shall not exceed 

and for each of the light cruisers, Nos. 2) to 28, both 
$5,650,000, 


armament, 
to remain available 


ammuniti 


and 

intil expended 
balances remaining on 
tions heretofore made 
purposes : 
munition 

$1,020,000 


inclusive, 


Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. 
following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the 


> 


Page 5&2, nm 


line 25, insert: “ Provided further, That no part of 
appropriated shall be expended for armor except in 
at naval ordnance plant at South Charleston, 
it is ascertained by the Secretary of the Navy that 
can be purchased in open market at less cost.” 


Mr. FRENCH, Mr. 
against the amendment. 

The CHALRMAN,. lLoes the gentleman from West Virginia 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. 


rey 
nut 


after 


the sum herein 
manufacture 
Va... 


armor 


its 
Ww 


euch 


he 


unless 


Chairman, I make a point of order 


Mr, Chairman, I desire to 
suggest the amendment is clearly a limitation on the appro- 
priantio: and simply safeguards the taxpayer against the pro- 
duction of armor at a greater price than it can be manufactured 
at the armor plant at South Charleston, 


a 


or 


=) 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The amend 
ment which is offered to which a point of order has been 
made, reads as follows: 


Provided further, That no part of the sum herein appropriated shal! 
be expended for armor except in its manufacture at the naval « 
nance plant at South Charleston, W. Va., unless it ascert: 
by the Secretary of the Navy that such armor can be purchased 
open market at less cost. 


rd 
is ned 


In 


Now, it is obviously offered as a limitation on an appro 
priation, and for that reason it is insisted that it is in order 
but the language is more than a limitation on an appropria 
tion. If the language were simply “ provided that no part 
the sum herein appropriated be expended for armor excent 
at South Charleston, W. Va.,” it would be a limitation, because 
from the authorized expenditure of money is excluded all 
classes except one, and that, of course, is a limitation, and 
repeatedly has been so held, but this amendment is a limita- 
tion which carries with it an affirmative direction to the 
Seeretary of the Navy to perform certain functions which the 
law at present does not place upon him. So it does not 
come within the class of a simple limitation. It is affirmative 
and directory, and is new legislation putting upon an appro- 
priation bill new and added duties, and for that reason the 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, to amend my amendment in order that it may 
come within the rule referred to by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to amend his amendment. Is there 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amended 
amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taytor of West Virginia: Page 52, after 
line 25, insert “ Provided further, That no part of the sum herein 
appropriated shall be expended for armor except in its manufactur 
at the naval ordnance plant at Charleston, W. Va.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment, that it is directory, in that it con- 
tains language directing the activities of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a further point of 
order that it absolutely interferes with and destroys the dis 
cretion that is placed in eyery executive officer in any depart- 
ment. It confines his action to one place in the United States, 
when under the present law he has the whole world in which 
to buy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule concerning limitations is per 
fectly clear, so far as a proposition of this sort is concerned 
The Congress may or may not appropriate for any purpose now 
authorized by law, and within that purpose it may appropriate 
for expenditures narrowed from the authorized purpose to a 
portion of that authorized purpose. It has a perfect right to 
appropriate money for the manufacture of armor, and it has a 
perfect right to limit that appropriation for the manufacture of 
armor at any given place. Consequently this amendment is in 
order and the Chair overrules the point of order made 
against it. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I think I shall have to object 
to that. The gentleman can have five minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. I hope the gentleman will 
not do that. I have not taken up any time at this session. 

Mr. FRENCH. I shall have to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho objects. The 
gentleman from West Virginia is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman and geniile- 
men of the committee, some Members of the House, nuiess it 
has been expressly called to their attention, are unaware of the 
fact that at Charleston, W. Va., we have an armor plate plant 
in which we have invested $32,000,000. Admiral Bloch, on 
page 503 of the hearings, states that no armor has been made 
there for four years, and that the art of making armor is 
almost a lost art. He states that there are only three other 


ob 


places in the United States where armor can be manufactured, 
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and those are the Midvale, the Bethlehem, and the Carnegie | 


plants, in Pennsylvania. 

I have offered this amendment so that it can be shown that 
armor can be manufactured at Charleston more cheaply than 
it can be purchased in the open market. We are maintaining 
that plant on a closed-shop basis at a cost of $115,000 a year. 


As soon as we find out that we can manufacture armor at | 


Charleston in competition with the steel companies in Penn- 
svivania, then we shall be better off, for if it should be proven 
that we can not compete, then we can turn the attention of 
that plant to the manufacure of some useful commodity which 
the people of the United States could use. I wanted to place 
my amendment before the House so that the Secretary of the 
Navy could ascertain whether or not this armor can be made 
at Charleston more cheaply than it can be purchased in the 
market. Admiral Bloch states that it will cost practically 
$500,000 to place this plant in operation. There is a splendid 
plant there at the present time for the manufacture of armor, 
and it was stated in the hearings that that plant could turn 
out 20,000 tons of completed armor in a year and a large quan- 
tity, something like 5,000, of major caliber armor-piercing pro- 
jectiles. However, it was summarily closed down, and has 
been closed down ever since. We go on here appropriating for 
the purchase of armor in spite of the fact that we have a plant 
in the United States for the use of the Navy established for 
that very purpose. We ought to have an opportunity to find 
out whether or not we can manufacture the armor more 
cheaply there than we can buy it in the open market. These 
private plants that are manufacturing armor must sooner or 
later add their overhead costs to the price of the armor we 
buy. If those private concerns in Pennsylvania are maintain- 
ing their plants, in which they have several million dollars 
invested, when we go into the market to buy a little armor 
we shall find out that all that overhead expense must be paid 


by us. At the same time it is costing $115,000 a year to main- | 


tain that plant at Charleston, in which $32,000,000 has been 
invested, from which we get no return at all, because, when 
we propose to place that plant at the use of the Government, 
some one here jumps up and makes a point of order, which 
results in closing the very governmental agencies that have 
been set up and placed at the disposal of the people of this 
country so that we could have the kind of Navy that we ought 
to have in this country and not be dependent on the inde- 
pendent steel companies which have always had the people of 
the country at their mercy. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


No part of the appropriations made in this act shall be available | 


for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman, 
or other person having charge of the work of any employee of 
the United States Government while making or causing to be made 
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No part of the apppropriations made in this act shall be available 
for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman, 
or other person having charge of the work of any employee of the 
United States Government while making or causing to be made with 
a stop watch or other time-measuring device a time study of any 
job of any such employee between the starting and completion thereof, 
or of the movements of any such employee while engaged upon such 
work. 





Now, notice, if the Chair pleases: 


Or of the movements of any such employee while engaged upon such 
work, 


If the Chair pleases, I do not care to strike out of the bill 
a provision which prevents the use of a stop watch, but this 
prevents supervision of any kind that would measure the 
work a man does. It prevents the ordinary supervision which 
every private industry in the United States exercises over its 
work. 

I want to call the Chair's attention to this fact, that once, 
in sustaining a point of order against this paragraph, the 
distinguished gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson], who 
is now the majority leader of this House and one of the best 
parliamentarians in it, said, in sustaining the point of order, 
that no question was ever decided until it was decided right, 
and notwithstanding the fact that such a point of order had 
been overruled theretofore that such a point of order had not 
only been overruled by the Chairman but by the House itself, 
the distinguished gentleman from Connecticut had the courage 
and the manhood to stand up, in trying to decide something 
right, and sustain the point of order; and at that time the 
House backed him up; it backed him up one time and then 
rescinded its action later and turned him down; and that 
being the case, no question is ever decided until it is decided 
right. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the Chair's attention to the 
way in which it interferes with the exercise of supervision in 
connection with this work. Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy, testified before the com- 
mittee that ever since this provision had been put into the 
law it has caused the efficiency of that department to decrease 
to only 67 per cent. That is the manner in which it inter- 
feres with the discretion of our Secretary of the Navy and the 
chiefs in his department. 

I do not care to argue the question any longer. I submit it 
to the Chair in all seriousness. This is a proposition that 
is not good business, and we ought not to tie up the Navy 
in a way that private industry is not tied up. We should not 


| prevent proper supervision over the men who work in our navy 


with a stop watch or other time-measuring device a time study of 


any job of any such employee between the starting and completion 
thereof, or of the movements of any such employee while engaged 
upon such work; nor shall any part of the appropriations made in 
this act be available to pay amy premiums or bonus or cash reward 


gestions resulting in improvements or economy in the operation of 
any Government plant; and that no part of the moneys herein appro- 
priated for the Naval Establishment or herein made available therefor 
shall be used or expended under contracts hereafter made for the 
repair, purchase, or acquirement, by or from any private contractor, 
of any naval vessel, machinery, article, or articles that at the time 


yards and our arsenals. 

Mr. LETTS and Mr, BLAND rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Virginia rise? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a point of 
order against the paragraph on page 54, beginning with line 9, 
the words “and that” to the end of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman raises a point of order as 


| to the language from the word “ and,” in line 9, to the end of the 


paragraph? 
Mr. BLAND. Yes; and I desire to offer certain decisions In 


| support of that point of order. 
to any employee in addition to his regulac: wages, except for sug: | 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 


_ to discuss the point of order. 


of the proposed repair, purchase, or acquirement can be repaired, 


manufactured, or produced in each or any of the Government navy 
yards or arsenals of the United States, when time and facilities 
permit, and when, in the judgment of the Secretary of the Navy, such 
repair, purchase, acquirement, or production would not involve an 
appreciable increase in cost to the Government. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 


against the paragraph, because it contains legislation not | 


authorized upon an appropriation bill, legislation such as 
interferes with the proper discretion, not only of the Secretary 
of the Navy. but of every bureau chief connected with his 
department, 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman specifically point out 
the language to which he takes exception? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. I take exception to the language at 
the place where it prevents supervision over the employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair means the language in the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where it says: 


Mr. LETTS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, the 
point of order is made against what is known as the stop 
watch clause in the bill now being considered. The point of 
order is that the paragraph is legislation and not in order on an 
appropriation bill. 

I rise to voice opposition to the point of order. I contend 
that the provision with respect to the use of the stop watch or 
other time-measuring device in the arsenals or navy yards of the 
United States is a proper limitation on appropriations. I wish 
to say further that the limitation with respect to the use of the 
stop watch or other time-measuring device and which also relates 
to what is known as the premium system is a proper limitation 
from the standpoint of justice and morality. The situation 
affects the Government's attitude toward society in the em- 
ployment of labor. 

The use of the stop watch and the employment of the premium 
system are the essential proposals upon which the Taylor 


| system rests. It is neither right in a moral sense nor in an 


economic sense to regard workingmen with so littl humane 


, concern as to attempt undue speed in the production forces in 


| 








our arsenals and navy yards. Such ordinary and usual methods 
of supervision and control over the labor employed should be 
in harmony with the conclusions of society generally with 
respect to working conditions. The operation of the Taylor 
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system would not only be an injustice to the particular men 
concerned but would be unwholesome to the body politic. 

It seems unnecessary to draw the attention of the Chair to 
the precedents. which are available for his consideration. The 
Chairman and the Members of this House will scrutinize the 
precedents involved with care. Perhaps such precedents are 
not controlling upon the Chair; nevertheless they embody the 
wisdom of times gone by, and throngh their use we may avail 
ourselves of the judgment of those who in the past have in an 
capacity stated and explained their views upon this 
important question 

During the last 10 years the paragraph which is here as- 
sailed has appeared in every War and Navy appropriation bill. 
1 do not care to review in detail the decisions upon the point. 
But in back through the ConGressionat Recorp I find 
that the decisions are made by able parliamentarians. 

In the Sixty-third Congress the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garererr] was in the chair. That distinguished son of 
lilinois, Mr. Mann, argued against the point of order, and the 
point of order was withdrawn. In the Sixty-fifth Congress the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garretr] was again in the 
chair and overruled the point of order. 

In the third session of the same Congress Mr. Saunders over- 
ruled the point of order. 

In the Sixty-sixth Congress Mr. Mann was in the chair and 
overruled the point of order. 

In the Sixty-seventh Congress our distinguished Speaker, the 
gentleman from Ohio |[Mr. Lonawortru], was in the chair and 
overruled the point of order. 

In the Sixty-sixth Congress our distinguished leader, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson], was presiding and 
overruled the point of order. 

In the Sixty-eighth Congress the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois |Mr. GrawHam] ruled against the point of order 
and analyzed the precedents in a masterful way. 

Throughout the history of debate on this point of order I 
find one notable exception. In the Sixty-eighth Congress our 
able leader presiding, announced the view that the paragraph 
was legislation and not a limitation upon appropriations, and 
sustained the point of order. In this connection I wish to call 
attention to the history of that appropriation bill. The pro- 
vision against which the point of order was then sustained was 
inserted in the appropriation bill by the Senate. The conferees 
thereafter recommended that it be included, and it was accord- 
ingly done. I should, perhaps, call attention to the attitude of 
our worthy leader in the Sixty-eigth Congress when, in defer- 
ence to the views of those who preferred to follow precedents, 
he submitted the point of order to a vote of the committee. 
The committee found that the provision was a proper one on 
an appropriation bill. 

This brief review of the history of this point of order, as it 
has been debated and ruled in the Committee of the Whole 
Hiouse on the state of the Union, ought to be helpful to us now, 
if not controlling. To say that it is a limitation proposed by 
organized labor is to beg the question. Organized labor does 
not ask this limitation upon appropriations except upon its 
merits, and I go with them in their contention, because I rec- 
ognize the humane principle involved. 
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ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL 

I am distinctly interested in the attitude of the Chair and 
of the Members toward this provision because it involves the 
welfare of an institution which I regard as a special charge 
upon my watchfulness in matters of legislation and in matters 
affecting departmental control and supervision. 

rhe Rock Island Arsenal is situated upon an island which 
lies in the Mississippi River between Rock Island, Moline, and 
East Moline, on the Illinois side, and Davenport and Betten- 
dort, on the lowa shore. This island comprises 999 acres of 
lund. It is 24 miles in length, and is connected with Moline, 
Rock Island, and Davenport by suitable bridge structures. The 
community, consisting of these splendid cities of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, is one which will within the next few years chal- 
lenge the attention of industrial America. I will seek an early 
occasion to discuss that matter more fully upon the floor of the 
House.. The situation geographically and the intelligence and 
resourcefulness of the people who live there are such that the 
natural advantages presented will be fully developed. 

The Rock Island Arsenal is equipped with modern buildings 
and with the newest machines, tools, and devices. The arsenal 
is valued at $3880,000,000. The equipment is such that many 
thousands can be advantageously employed in the useful occu- 
pation of manufacturing for the needs of the Government. Yet 
with all the natural advantages which are presented this splen- 
did plant is almost idle, due to the policy, no doubt, which is 
followed by the War Department. This policy seems to indicate 
that, in the judgment of those who have announced it, it is good 
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business ard good practice in times of peace to encourage pri- 
vate industry by making contracts with individuals and eor- 
porations to furnish the things required by the War Depart 
ment. Such encouragement, it is believed, will necessarily lead 
to the equipment of private plants with necessary tools and 
machines for the purposes of the Government in case of an 
emergency, either through mutual contract or through the 
operation of conscriptive methods. 

I take it that all right-thinking men, although they may 
believe in war for humane purposes, much prefer to avoid 
situations which lead to war. It is the judgment of men that 
in times past wars have been induced largely through personal 
benefits derived from profiteering in preparedness. The policy 
of the Government as I understand it, is such that it wil! 
encourage and foster such profiteering. At this time 500 Lib- 
erty motors are being reconditioned by the Allison Engineering 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., at a cost to the Government of more 
than $9,000 over an estimate submitted by the Rock Island 
Arsenal. It is not my purpose here to charge fraud or to in 
timate that there is any knowledge on the part of Government 
officials of profiteering methods, but it has been intimated to me 
that some of the forms, tools, and machines necessary to the 
performance of this contract were supplied to the Allison Engi- 
neering Co. from the equipment of the Rock Island Arsenal. It 
is obvious that a private contract made under such circum- 
stances does not have the effect of inducing the private con- 
cern to equip its plant with tools and machines. 

I am personally of the opinion that some grievous error was 
made with respect to this particular contract, because existing 
law requires that there shall be manufactured or produced at 
the Government arsenals or Government-owned factories all 
such supplies and articles which such Government arsenals and 
factories are capable of producing upon an economical basis. 

When I restate that the Allison Engineering Co. is being paid 
more than $9,000 in excess of the estimate of the Rock Island 
Arsenal, I have done enongh to draw your attention to the 
practices which have sprung up under the policy with which I 
am unable to agree. 4 

Furthermore, it is the announced policy of the War Depart- 
ment that in times of quiet and peace there should be main- 
tained at the arsenals a nucleus of skilled men which will 
render its organization capable of immediate expansion in the 
event of war. Such policy is centered upon the thought that 
upon such occasion the skilled men so assembled there will be 
so intimately acquainted with the work of the arsenal, the 
policy of the department, and the general purposes involved 
that they will be available as superintendents and foremen and 
as such be able to direct the work and operations of other men 
who shall be hired or conscripted for the purpose of increasing 
production or speeding up the operations of the plant. 

I have no quarrel with the department concerning such 
policy. But I assert that the employment of men at the Rock 
Island Arsenal at this time is insufficient for such purpose in 
point of numbers with respect to those who are regarded as 
skilled. In a plant capable of employing many thousand men 
to advantage there are now employed between 600 and 700 men, 
many of them unskilled and doing only such work as is neces- 
sary in preserving the property of the Government and in an 
effort to avoid its destruction by the mere operation of the 
elements. 

I am not inclined to urge that in peace times there should 
be an extensive use of this splendid plant. But I do contend 
that there should be a reasonable use of it and that the policy 
which has been announced with respect to its operation should 
be one of fact as well as theory. 

I have proposed and shall continue to urge that there ought 
to be at least 2,000 or 3,000 men employed at the Rock Island 
Arsenal. I have suggested that an understanding be had which 
will give us a settled program whereby a given number of men 
will be employed day in and day out covering a period agreed 
upon in the plan—say, a five-year period. By the operation of 
this plan there will be available at the Rock Island Arsenal a 
nucleus of skilled men capable of working out the theories of 
the department with respect to ready expansion in the event 
of war. 

Such a program would prove beneficial to the Government, 
to the men employed, and to the community in which the 
arsenal is situated. 

In this connection I wish to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers to the conditions which prevail under present policies. 
There are in my community many men who have given many 
years of their life to the service of the Government in em- 
ployment at the arsenal, who are kept in an upset frame «f 
mind as to whether or not their employment, which is now 
denied, will be restored. This disturbance is reflected through 
manufacturing and industrial circles. Men who fee) that they 
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should rightfully be employed at the arsenal, when out of 
work, seek employment elsewhere in our industrial plants. 


When the opportunity arises, however, to return to the arsenal, | 


they are prone to do so with the hope that such employment 
will be of permanent nature. Alas! Too often such employ- 
ment is of brief duration and many of the men so affected are 
required to again look for work in our factories. It must be 
plain that this unsettled condition can only result in an un- 
happy frame of mind for all persons involved. It creates the 
belief among manufacturers that the arsenal in its manner of 
operation is a disturbing influence in the community. 

A settled program, such as I have suggested, giving employ- 
ment to an agreed number of men for a stipulated period of 
time will assure those who have such employment or are able 
to obtain it of the blessings which attend settled conditions. 
It will relieve our manufacturers of the annoyance which is 
injected into labor conditions by the present unsatisfactory 
policies affecting employment at the arsenal. Such a plan will 
greatly benefit the Government of the United States because 
it is a practical working out of the policy adopted in theory by 
the department with respect to having an organization capable 
of ready expansion. 

The policy which now prevails, as practiced, is bad for the 
arsenal, for the equipment, and for the community. It re- 
sults in no permanent good to anyone. It unsettles labor and 
industry, whereas it should be a great boon to the community. 
A settled program, such as I have proposed, would avoid any 
influx of floaters. It would relieve the community of the reac- 
tion which accompanies a discharge of men when particular 
jobs have been finished. The spending of the pay roll result- 
ing from a settled program should be greatly beneficial to the 
community, because it represents new money and adds to the 
wealth of the community. 

I am advocating a settled program for the Rock Island 
Arsenal. I shall urge it with all my strength, believing that 
it will result in great benefits. Above all else I want the em- 
ployment of labor at the Rock Island Arsenal to be on a 
wholesome basis. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. As to the 
point of order raised by the gentleman from Texas |Mr. BLAN- 
Ton], as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lerrts] has pointed 
out in the remarks he has just made, there is a line of de- 
cisions, including a decision by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. GaArRertT], in the Sixty-fifth Congress; Mr. Saunders, of 
Virginia, in the same Congress; Mr. Mann, in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress; the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tinson], in 


the Sixty-sixth Congress; and the gentleman from Ohio [MTr. | 


LonewortH], in the Sixty-seventh Congress, which overruled 
a similar point of order and sustained this provision as a 
limitation. 
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States, when time and facilities permit, and when, tn the judgn of 
the Secretary of the Navy, such repair, purchase, a 
duction would not involve an appreci 
ernment. 


ipereas in cost to tee trov- 


This is not a simple limitation on the expenditure of money 
that is to be spent for the procurement or repair of vessels or 
machinery or articles. It does not take from the appropriation 
a single class of machinery or articles. It does not limit where 
such vessels or articles may be made or procured. The officers 
of the Navy or those in charge of the expenditure of this money 
must nevertheless perform the functions which are here appro 
priated for; to wit, to acquire or repair or produce vessels and 
other property. It adds, however, an affirmative direction that 
the Secretary of the Navy must ascertain certain facts, must 
make certain investigations, must secure certain information, 
and then limit his diseretion from what it is under existing law 
to a certain course if the information so ascertained by him 
leads him to believe that a certain state of facts exists. 

This is clearly legislation and comes within the same rule the 
Chair laid down a moment ago with respect to the original 
amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. The 
Chair therefore holds that portion of the paragraph from line 
9, commencing with the word “and” to the end of the para- 
graph, subject to a point of order. It is not a limitation, but Is 
legislation, and the Chair therefore sustains the point of order 
to the latter part of the paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, part of the paragraph being 
subject to the point of order makes the whole paragraph not in 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia did 
make his point of order to the entire paragraph 

Mr. BLANTON. I had a point of order lodged as to the 
entire paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the point of order upon which the 
gentleman relied to make the paragraph out of order was not 
sustained. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the rule is that if any part of the para- 
graph is subject to vice, that makes the whole paragraph go 
out. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; that is not the rule. That is entirely 
within the jurisdiction of the person making the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


not 


offers an 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 54, line 8 


3, strike out the 
following language: “or of the movements of any such employee while 


engaged upon such work,” 


It is true that the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson], 


in a very able and well-considered opinion, held the provision 
not te be a limitation; but since that time the Committee of 
the Whole House itself has passed upon the question and has 
established the highest precedent, namely, that of the House 
sitting as in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. They have twice held this very provision in order. 
And it can be sustained on the ground that it is a mere limita- 


tion in this way: That it limits appropriations by forbidding | 


their use in a certain way, to wit, making a time study, which, 
as Mr. Mann, in discussing this matter, said some years ago, is 
a thing that the officers of the Navy are at present not privi- 
leged to do anyhow. 

Consequently, in view of the precedents, and in view of the 
repeated decisions of the committee itself, the Chair has, in 
his judgment, no other course to follow than to hold that the 
point of order is not well taken and that the paragraph is in 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is pending a point of order which 
first must be disposed of. 

The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair has held in order as 
a limitation the first part of this paragraph because its effect 
is a mere prohibition of spending the money in making time 
studies and requires no aflirmative action or no change of law 
in order to prevent the money appropriated for being so spent. 
However, the language of the second part of the paragraph, 
commencing in line 9, provides— 


that no part of the moneys herein appropriated for the Naval Estab- 
lishment or herein made available therefor shall be used or expended 
under contracts hereafter made for the repair, purchase, or acquire- 
ment, by or from any private contractor, of any naval vessel, machin- 
ery, article, or articles that af the time of the proposed repair, pur- 
chase, or acquirement can be repaired, manufactured, or produced in 
each or any of the Government navy yards or arsenals of the United 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, certainly 
this language covered by my amendment ought to go out of the 
bill. Are you going to prevent the Secretary of the Navy and 
the officers under him from having any supervision whatever 
over the movements of the men engaged in our navy yards and 
in our armor-plate plants? It occurs to me this is the most 
ridiculous proposition of which I have ever heard. There is 
not a private enterprise on earth that could stay in business 
one month if they adopted this program. This is what you 
are doing: You let an officer go down there and go to looking 
after the movements of the men to see that they are working 
instead of being idle; then they do not get any salary, and they 
are very careful not to be caught in that predicament. 

What is it that influences big armament as much as any- 
thing? There are three main propositions that influence it. 
First, the officers in the Navy who want these hundreds of 
millions of dollars to spend. That is the first influence. The 
next influence is the shipbuilding corporations and the armor- 


| material corporations that want the big contracts. That is 


another influence. What is the third influence? It is the men 
in the navy yards and in the armor plants who want to retain 
their fat jobs. The very minute you begin to talk about cut- 
ting down armament you hear a howl from these men all over 
the country, “ We do not want it cut down; we want contracts 
and jobs.” Then they are not satisfied with jobs, they want 
easy ones and come in and say, “The Government of the 
United States can not even observe us when we are at work.” 

Mr. BARBOUR. Right there will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Does not that mean observe with a stop 
watch or time-measuring device? 

Mr. BLANTON. It means any time-measuring supervision. 
You do not ban merely the stop watch. I will agree with the 
gentleman from California on that. I would say, “All right, 
let us cut out the stop watch,” if so many object to it, but 
that other phrase, “or other time-measuring device” has been 
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interpreted to mean supervision, and the kind of efficient super- 
vision that Henry Ford practices in his automobile factory at 
Detroit. It is the kind of supervision that every manufacturer 
in the United States observes in the administration of his 
business, and without which he would go into bankruptcy in 
30 days. 

Mr. BARBOUR. 

Mr. BLANTON, Certainly, 

Mr. BARBOUR. Does not this language simply mean you 
can not watch the movements of an employee with a stop watch 
or time-measuring device only, and is not it limited to that? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; it goes farther. 
time-measuring devices are there? One of them is the fore- 
man. The foreman is the kind of time-measuring device I 
would want in these navy yards and in these armor-plate fac- 


Will the gentleman again yield? 


tories; a foreman who will stay there and see that the men 
work. 

Mr. BARBOUR. He has a right to do that under this 
language. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, but they have been clamoring against 


supervision and bringing in these amendments to intimidate 
the foreman until Assistant Secretary Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
as I said a few minutes ago, came in before your committee 
nnd testified we had but 67 per cent efficiency. We want 100 
per cent efficiency in private industry, but when it comes to the 
business of the people, the great Government of the United 
States, we are satisfied with 67 per cent efficiency. You are 
the doctors, and it is up to you. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by 
from Texas |[Mr. BLANTON ]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LeEHLBACH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 


gentleman from Texas 


the gentleman 


7554) making appropriations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 


for other purposes, and had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the passage of the bill and amendments thereto. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote, and the amend- 
ments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
and was read the third time. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have a motion to | 
recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am. 


The Clerk read the motion to recommit, 


Mr. Buack of Texas moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Appropriations, with Instructions to report the bill back forthwith to 
the House with the following amendment: Page 51, line 19, after the 


as follows: 


word “ authorize,” strike out the figures “ $20,450,000" and insert the 
figures ‘* $19,250,000." 
Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 


on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recom- 
mit, offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, 
no quorum is present. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point that 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point 


of no quorum and demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
yeas and nays. All those in favor of taking the question by 
yeas and nays will rise. [After counting.] Twenty-six gen- 
tlemen have risen, not a sufficient number. The question fs 
on the motion to recommit. 


How many kinds of | 


Speaker announced the | 
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The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLanton), there were 27 ayes and 185 noes. 

So the motion to recommit was lost. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Frencn, a motion to reconsider the yote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING ACT 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7893) to create 
a division of cooperative marketing in the Department of 
Agriculture; to provide for the acquisition and dissemination 
of information pertaining to cooperation; to promote the 
knowledge of cooperative principles and practices; to provide 
for calling advisers to counsel with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on cooperative activities; to authorize cooperative asso- 
ciations to acquire, interpret, and disseminate crop and mar- 
ket information, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Iowa in presenting this bill is not pre- 
senting it under a rule, that it is not privileged equally with 
| that of District day business, that this is District day and 
that he could only take up his bill either by rule or by unani- 
mous consent. 


»)~ 
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bill. 


| 


The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent has already been 
| granted. 
Mr. BLANTON. When? 


Mr. TILSON. Two or three days ago. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Pending my motion I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky if we can not agree on time for general 
debate. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. 
on a side, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
| general debate be limited to two hours to be equally divided, 
and that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] con- 

trol one-half, and one-half be controlled by myself, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent, 12nding his motion, that the time for generul 
debate be limited to two hours, one-half to be controlled ‘by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, KINCHELOE] and one-half by 
himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. BROWNE. Reserving the .right to object, this bill has 
only been reported out of the committee two days. It is a very 
important bill and I want at least 20 minutes. If the gentle- 
man will grant that time, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will try to accommodate the gentleman: 
I will give him 15 minutes and possibly 20. I will do the best 
I can, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, in all these agricultural bills the time is always taken up 
| by the farm bloc. We residents of the city ought to have some 
show. We pay the bills, we pay the prices that the farmer 
does not get, and it is not right to rush bills through in xo 
short a time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. This bill has nothing to do with prices; 
relates to cooperative marketing. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If marketing has nothing to do with 
prices, I do not know what does. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It has nothing to do with prices. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Marketing has to do witb prices, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not think it will affect 
either marketing or prices very much. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We will consider this for two hours in gen- 
eral debate and then under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Is debate to be confined to the bill? 

Mr. KINCHELOBE. No; it is general debate and not confined 
to the bill necessarily. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
| consent that debate be limited to two hours—one half to be 
| controlled by himself and the other half by the gentleman 
from Kentucky. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
| ‘The motion of Mr. Haveen was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Brees in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 


Yes, 1 suggest that we have one hour 





it 





bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division of cooperative marketing 
in the Department of Agriculture ; to provide for the acquisi- 
tion and dissemination of information pertaining to coopers- 
tion; to promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and 
practices ; to provide for calling advisers to counsel with the 
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Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to authorize | 
cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and disseminate | 
crop and market information, and for other purposes, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That when used in this act the term “ agricul- 
tural products” means agricultural, horticultural, viticultural, and 
dairy products, livestock and the products thereof, the products of 
poultry and bee raising, the edible products of forestry, and any and 
all products raised or produced on farms and processed or manufac- 
tured products thereof, transported or intended to be transported in 
interstate and/or foreign commerce. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to establish a division of cooperative marketing with suitable 
personnel in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture or in such bureau in the Department of Agriculture as 
may hereafter be concerned with the marketing and distribution of 
farm products. Such division shall be under the direction and super- 
yision of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. (a) The division shall render service to associations of pro 
ducers of agricultural products and federations and subsidiaries thereof | 
engaged in the cooperative marketing of agricultural products, includ- 
ing processing, warehousing, manufacturing, storage, the cooperative 
purchasing of farm supplies, credit financing, insurance, and other 
cooperative activities. 

(b) The division is authorized— 

(1) To acquire, analyze, and disseminate economic, statistical, and 
historical information regarding the progress, organization, and busi 
ness methods of cooperative associations in the United States and 
foreign countries. | 


(2) To conduct studies of the economic, legal, financial, social, and 
other phrases of cooperation, and publish the results thereof. Sucl 
studies shall inelude the analyses of the organization, operation, finan- 
cial, and merchandising problems of cooperative associations. 
(3) To make surveys and analyses if deemed advisable of the ac- | 
counts and business practices of representative cooperative associa- 
tions upon their request; to report to the association so surveved 
the results thereof; and with the consent of the association so surveyed | 
to publish summaries of the resnits of such surveys, together with 
similar facts, for the guidance of cooperative associations and for 
the purpose of assisting cooperative associations in developing methods 
of business and market analysis. 
(4) To confer and advise with committees or groups of producers, 
deemed advisable, that may be desirous of forming a cooperative 
association and to make an economic survey and analysis of the facts 
surrounding the production and marketing of the agricultural product 
or products which the association, if formed, would handle or market. | 
(5) To acquire from all available sources information concerning | 
crop prospects, supply, demand, current receipts, exports, imports, and 
prices of the agricultural products handled or marketed by coopera- 
tive associations, and to employ qualified commodity marketing special- 
ists to summarize and analyze this information and disseminate the 
same among cooperative associations, 


if 


(6) To promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and prae- 
tices and to cooperate in promoting such knowledge with education 
and marketing agencies, cooperative associations, and others. 

(7) To make such special studies in the United States and foreign 
countries, and to acquire and disseminate such information and find- | 
ings as may be useful in the development and practice of cooperation, 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, in his discre- | 
tion, to call advisers to counsel with him and/or his representatives | 
relative to specific problems of cooperative marketing of farm prod- | 
ucts or any other cooperative activity. Any person, other than an 
officer, agent, or employee of the United States, called into confer- 
ence, as provided for in this section, may be paid actual transporta- 
tion expenses and not to exceed $10 per diem to cover subsistence | 
and other expenses while in conference and en route from and 4 

| 
' 





his home, 

Sec. 5. Persons engaged as original producers of agricultural prod- 
ucts, such as farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit 
growers, acting together in associations, corporate or otherwise, in 
collectively processing, preparing for market, handling, and market- | 
ing in dnterstate and/or foreign commerce such products of persons so 
engaged may acquire, exchange, interpret, and disseminate past, pres- 
ent, and prospective crop, market, statistical, economic, and other 
similar information by direct exchange between such persons, and/or 
such associations or federations thereof, and/or by and through a 
common agent created or selected by them. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of Agriculture may make such rules and | 
regulations as may be deemed advisable to carry out the provisions | 
of this act, and may cooperate with any department or agency of the i 
Government, any State, Territory, district, or possession, or depart: | 
ment, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or any person; and | 
may call upon any other Federal department, board, or commission | 
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for assistance in carrying ou he purposes of this act; and shall 
have the power to appoint, remove, and fix the compensation of euch 
officers and employees not in confil with existing law and make such 
expenditure for rent, outside the Distriet of Columbia, printing, tele 


grams, telephones, books of reference, books of law, periodicals, news 


papers, furniture, stationery, office equipment, travel, and other sup 
plies and expenses as shall be necessary to the administration of this 
act in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and there ts hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
ctherwise appropriated, the sum of $225,000 to be available for ex 
penditure during the fiscal years 1026 and 1927, and the appropria 
tion of such additional sums as may be necessary thereafter for carry 


ing out the purposes of this act is hereby authorized 
Sac. 7. That if any provision of this act is declared unconstitu 
tional or the applicability thereof to any person or mstance ta 


held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the appli 


cabillty of such provision to oth person nd cir stances shall 
not be affected thereby, and nothing contained in this act ts intended 
nor shall be construed, to modify or repeal any of the provisions of 
the act of February 18, 1922 (ch, 57, 42 Stat. L., p. 388). 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the bill is to 
provide the Department of Agriculture with adequate facilities 
to enable it to render administrative assistance to persons en- 
gaged in cooperative marketing of agricultural products; ia 
other words, to enlarge the activities of the department in the 
service which it renders to cooperatives. As stated in the re- 
port, the bill was drawn by the Secretary of Agriculture after 
conferring with a large number of officers and representatives 
of various cooperative organizations throughout the United 
States with respect to how the department might wisely and 
constructively extend the work of the department with regard 
to the cooperative movement. The principle of the bill has the 
indorsement of all the coonerative associations and other farm 
organizations with whom the Secretary conferred. 

On page 3 of the hearings will be found the names of the 
representatives of the assoctations who testified before the com- 
mittee and on page 4 the names of 37 associations with whom 
Secretary Jardine conferred. It is reported that the various 
organizations for whom these gentlemen appeared to have mar- 
keted four-fifths of the two and a half million dollars’ worth 
of agricultural commodities, which is the total amount mar 
keted in 1925 by cooperative associations, 

After extended hearings and giving due consideration the 
bill was unanimously reported out with the recommendation 
that it do pass. The measure is not suggested as a remedy 
for all ills but is purely a cooperative marketing proposition. 
As stated by Secretary Jardine at the hearings: 

This is not an emergency measure at all, but a long-time program, 
I think the principles of cooperative marketing are fundamentally 
sound. I recognize all the difficulties we bave had, all the mortality 
that has taken place in the endeavor to organize farmers coopera- 
tively for the purpose of doing business for themselves; we do fully 
recognize that it is a very difficult task to try to bring six and a 
quarter million farmers, or apy large number of them, together in 
a cooperative effort to handle the business end of farming. But recog- 
nizing all these difficulties, when I remember that this year we have 
done such a large business as we have, two and a half billions of dol 
lars’ worth of business, a fifth of all the business represented in agri- 
culture, and when I have gone out, as I did this summer, and have 
seen some of them doing business as successfully as any business I 
have ever investigated or know anything about, I am still more en 
couraged than I was a yearago. * * * 

I brought into the Department of Agriculture different groups, and 


| whenever I heard of anyone coming to Washington who would likely 


know abont these matters I would write and ask him to see me and 
talk the matter over. In this way we kept getting a little closer to 
gether, getting our ideas together, and the proposition began to take 
shape in the form of a measure. 

Then I finally brought in 24 people from all over the country, rep 
resenting altogether four-fifths or a little better of the two and a half 
billions of dollars’ -vorth of business done this year in this country 
When this committee of 24 came in [ turned them into a room like thia, 
only smaller, and I said: I want your ideas about this matter I be 
lieve in the cooperative movement. I recognize that the Department of 
Agriculture has done a good deal in assisting it. 


And on page 10 the Secretary stated: 


But before I go I should like to add that this is not an emergency 
bill. This bill contemplates a long-time program, and what I want to 
do is to dispose of this, problem, so far as I am concerned, so I may 
go, on with something else without folks assuming that this is a sub- 
stitute for something else. I am hopeful that this measure may 
receive your favorable consideration. I am hopeful that we may get 
as expeditious action on it as possible, and it will help me to go on 
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with other matters. Y am struggling along as best I can, working on 
these various problems and getting the advice cf people in the in- 
dustry, trying to see what is the next proper and necessary step to 
take. With this out of the way I would be at liberty to go ahead and 
probably accomplish something along other lines. 

It is not suggested as a substitute for what is generally 


termed a “relief measure.” It is proposed that the bill shall 
stand on its own merits as a cooperative marketing measure. 
It is believed that it will serve a good purpose in the marketing 
of agricultural products 

Section 1 defines the term “agricultural products.” 

Section 2 authorizes and directs the Secretary of Agriculture 
iblish a division of cooperative marketing, with suitable 
personnel, in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
provides that the division shall render service to 
of producers of agricultural products engaged in 
marketing of agricultural products, including 


to @F 


Section | 
association 


cooperative 


processin warehousing, manufacturing, storage, the coopera- 
tive purchasing of farm supplies, credit, financing, insurance, 
and other cooperative activities. 


The division is authorized : 

(1) To aequire, analyze, and disseminate economic, statis- 
tical, and historical information regarding the progress, organi- 
zation, and business methods of cooperative associations in the 
United States and foreign countries. 

(2) To conduct studies of the economic, 
social, and other phases of cooperation. 

(3) Upon request, to make surveys, if deemed advisable, of 


legal, financial, 


TT 


the accounts and business practices of representative coopera- | 
tive associations and for the purpose of assisting cooperative | 


associations in developing methods of business and market 
analysis 

(4) To confer and advise with groups of producers that may 
be desirous of forming a cooperative association and make an 
economic survey of the facts surrounding the production and 
marketing of the agricultural products which the association, 
if formed, would handle or market. 

(5) To acquire from all available sources information con- 
cerning crop prospects, supply, demand, exports, imports, and 
prices of agricultural products handled. 

To employ qualified commodity marketing specialists. 


(6) To promote knowledge of cooperative principles and 
practices 
(7) To make such special studies in the United States and 


countries. 


The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to call advisers 
to counsel with him, and to pay not to exceed $10 
per diem to cover subsistence and other expenses while in conference 
from and to their homes. 

Producers defined in the Capper-Volstead Act may acquire, 
interpret, and disseminate crop market, statistical, economic, 
and other similar information by direct exchange between such persons. 


foreign 
SE 4 


actual expenses, 


and en route 
Srv 5 


exchange, 


Sec, 6. The Secretary of Agriculture may make rules and regula- 
tions, may cooperate with the departments of the Government, and 
may call upon any Federal department for assistance, and shall have 
the power to appoint, remove, and fix compensation of employees not 
in conflict with existing law, and may make expenditures for rent, 
ete. Section 6 authorizes an appropriation of $225,000 to be available 


for expenditures during the fiscal years 1926 and 1927. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The section to which the gentleman 
has just referred provides that the Secretary of Agriculture 


shall fix salaries not in conflict with law. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does the gentleman think that the 
Secretary will be required to make these appointments under 


the civil-service rules and regulations? 
Mr. HAUGEN, That is the understanding. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Has the gentleman sought any advice 
to whether that language would be sufficient to insure that? 
Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; Mr. Tenny so stated. See page 31 of 
hearings. That is my understanding of it. That is the under- 
standing of the one who drafted the bill, the Secretary. As I 
stated at the outset, the bill was drafted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture after conference with representatives of farm or- 
ganizations, 87 in number. They spent several days in getting 
together on a proposition and in drafting the bill. 

The bill came to the committee and a few minor changes were 
made to clarify the language. Outside of that, it is exactly as 
it Was presented and as introduced by me at the request of the 
Secretary. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And it is understood that these ap- 
pointments are to be under the civil service? 


as 
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Mr. HAUGEN. It is understood that the salaries will he 
fixed in accordance with the salaries defined in the classification 
act. It is suggested that maybe 16 or 18 or possibly 20 spe- 
clalists are to be appointed, and it is estimated that the salaries 
will range from $3,000 to $3,800, according to their qualifies. 
tions. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 


JANUARY 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. I think the gentleman can answer the 


query of the gentleman from Texas by referring him to lines 17 
and 18, page 5, where we find the following language: 


and fix the compensation of such officers and employees, not in conflict 
with existing law. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. What is the act of February 18, 1929. 


referred to on page 6 of the bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is the Capper-Volstead Act, granting 
farmers who qualify under that act immunity from antitrust 
laws. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I recall the provisions of the law since 
the gentleman names the authors. 

Mr. HAUGEN, The bill authorizes an 
$225,000 for the fiscal year 1926-27. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Referring to the question just propounded 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], if he would refer 
to the hearings on page 38 he would find a definite statement 
answering his inguiry. The following question was asked of 
Mr. Tenny by Mr. KINCHELOB: 

Are all those positions that are going to be created under this bill 
to be operated under the Civil Service Commission? 


appropriation of 


To that question Mr. Tenny answered “ Yes.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And who is Mr. Tenny? 

Mr. KETCHAM. He is a representative of the department. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. We now have machinery in the Department 
of Agriculture that has to do with cooperative marketing, 
have we not? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman point to the particular 
section or subdivision which creates any new law, any new 
agency? This simply enlarges—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Secretary was asked to what extent 
this extends the authority of the department, and I believe 
his answer was that he wanted it so as to have Congress ap- 
prove what is being done, and so that he could proceed under 
specific language. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will yield further, I want 
him to define the new part, the new statute, as I have not read 
the bill until to-day. I find, however, two new things that are 
not authorized by existing law and not in existence to-day. 
One is you change the name of the present machinery, and the 
other is you increase the per diem allowance on travel and 
subsistence. Is there any other change? There are only two 
changes I find in the present existing law. You change the 
organization and give it a new name, and the other is you 
increase the per diem and subsistence. Can the gentleman point 
out any other change in the existing law? 

Mr. HAUGEN. What law? 

Mr. WINGO. The present existing law. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Capper-Volstead Act? 

Mr. WINGO. No; nor the eighteenth amendment; neither 
one. I am now referring to the law governing the Department 
of Agriculture. The only change in this bill is you rearrange 
it, changing the present existing bureau into a division, and 
give it a new name, and the other you increase—I am not 
complaining—the per diem allowance to the agents when trave!l- 
ing to $10 per diem. Can the gentleman point out any other 
change? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The establishing of a division in the depart- 
ment is new legislation. The per diem allowance has reference 
to advisers called in for conference with the Secretary, now 
paid out of money appropriated for fact-finding purposes, as 
stated by the Secretary; see page 8 of hearings. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. The language establishes a division, and 
the gentleman recognizes that under the classification act it 
automatically raises the salary of the emplovees at present 
working in that department? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; but 





Mr. BLANTON. So it is just a salary-raise proposition for 
the employees after all? 
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fr. HAUGEN. No: the appropriation of $225,000 goes to 

irge the activity of the department. It is believed it should 
be provided with adequate facilities to carry on the work so 

il directed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was hopeful they would not use the 
¢995. 000 in raising salaries of the present employees? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; but a number of new employees are 
pl wvided for. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I think the gentleman is under a mis 
pprehension. This does not raise the per diem of the men 

ire employed in the department. 

Mr. BLANTON. But under the classification act it auto- 
natically raises the salary of the men? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no. A chief of the division, which 
will, of course, be necessary may call for a higher salary 

in that person may be drawing at the present time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Before the gentleman yields the floor, 
io I understand this is one of the bills brought in for the 
purpose of relieving the distress in present agricultural con- 
( l Ins 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not at all. The Secretary made it clear 
that is not the intention. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is not the intention? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is not. This is not what I take the 

itteman has reference to—farm-relief legislation. It deals 
xclusively with cooperative marketing, and, as I stated, it 

is the indorsement of 37 representatives of farm organiza- 

ms who conferred with the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
1 number of them appeared before the committee and testi- 
ed in favor of it, and I understand it has the unanimous 
approval of all the 87. I know of no objection to the bill 
from any cooperative organization. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. One other question with the permission 
of the gentleman, if it is a fair question. Is it contemplated 
that further remedial legislation will at an early date be re- 
ported by the Committee on Agriculture along the lines of 
the Dickinson bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We hope to take up that subject in the 
very near future, but we would like to have this out of the 
way and have it disposed of. We believe each measure should 
stand upon its own merits; this deals exclusively with co- 

‘rative marketing, and it is suggested it stand upon its 
own merits. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand the gentleman does not 
feel in his own heart this is a matter of major importance 
so far as relief of agricultural distress is concerned? 

Mr. HAUGEN. This has to do with cooperative market- 
ing and is of much importance. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If a cooperative association has a cer- 
tificate, why is it necessary to obtain the consent of the asso- 
ciates before the survey may be published? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Some of the cooperative associations objected 
to the Federal activities interfering. It has been drafted in 
the language desired, and so if assistance is requested it wil! be 
rendered. 

Mr. MICHENER. You can not imagine any harm that will 
come from this? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. Cooperative marketing has come to 
stay. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. BURTNESS. During the last Congress the committee 
of which the gentleman is chairman reported a cooperative 
marketing bill, which was considered here on the floor of the 
House. That was a bill which gave considerably more powers 
to the department than are set out in this bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNDSS. Just what is it that changed the mind of 
the Committee on Agriculture at this time in reporting a bill 
of this sort without including ix it the powers that would have 
been given to the department had the bill which the gentleman's 
committee reported a year ago been enacted? 

Mr. HAUGEN. This bill represents the best thought of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and of the gentlemen who conferred 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, and no attempt has been 
made to change a single word. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And this is a bill that is satisfactory to 
most all the leaders of the cooperative-marketing associations 
as well as the other one? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is satisfactory to all the representatives 
of the cooperative-marketing associations who appeared before 
the committee and who conferred with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And this bill does not give any regulatory 
bowers such as were included in the last bill? 


wi< 


Mr. HAUGEN. No. It is designed to acquire and dissemi 
nate knowledge. Strictly a cooperative marketing bil! 

Mr. BURTNESS. Let us forget about the organizers of the 
cooperatives for a minute and think of the public protection. 
Does not the gentleman think that some of these co peratives 
need some such regulation as was permitted in the gentleman's 
bill which was reported a year ago? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That was a regulatory propositior 
intended to enable the department to supply wl 
tion it is possible for it to give. Some of my ideas were ex 
pressed in the other bill. We have no thought of interf 
in this. 

Now, my time is limited, and I will give way to others 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentuck 
man yield there? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Mr. ROBS'ON of Kentucky. From the inguiry made by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxeo] and the answer Y e 
by the gentleman, it would appear that the only change that 
this proposed bill makes is to change the name and increa 
the travel pay expenses. That is not what the gentleman in 


tended to say, was it? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. The traveling expenses had refer 
to the people who are called in for conference 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But this bill has an object be 
yond the payment of traveling pay? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, yes; it has 

ir. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiel 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. What is the meaning of lines 1 and 2, pa 
2, defining agricultural products? They read as follows: 


And all products raised or produced on farms and proc i, of 
manufactured products thereof, transported or intended to ins 
ported in interstate and/or foreign mmerce 


For instance, does that apply to canneries? 

Mr. HAUGEN. And produets thereof 

Mr. HOUSTON. Whether they are manufactured by 
farmers or some one else? 

Mr. HAUGEN. All associations of producers of agricultural 
products engaged in the cooperative marketing of agricultural 
products 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr, LAZARO. I have received several letters from people 
engaged in the production of turpentine and rosin, and they ask 
for this amendment: 


the 


And naval stores and edible products of forestry. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Would you object to the addition of the 
words “naval stores” ? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It seems it should be limited to edible prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman will admit that this is an agrtl- 
cultural pursuit? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We are dealing now with edible products as 
defined in this bill. 

Now, as I said, the bill has been reported as drawn and ap 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture and representatives of 
cooperative associations, and I would not care to take the 
responsibility of amending the bill. 

Mr. LAZARO. Would the gentleman object to an amend- 
ment such as I have suggested? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I should have to object, because it is gen- 
erally understood and stated by the representatives of the farm 
organizations that they are for it in the form presented. If a 
change were made, there might be a difference of opinion among 
them. 

Mr. LAZARO. It is a small change. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. As I understand it, this bill has the unani- 
mous support of the committee? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have no knowledge of any objection, except 
I have a telegram from some Chicago people requesting a con- 
ference and to have us defer action until Thursday. I do not 
know that they object to it, but they might desire some changes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I mean it has the unanimous approval of 
the committee? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I know of no objection to it in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And it has the approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes. 
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Mr. KINCHELOEF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the | 


geutleman from ‘Texas [Mr. JONES}. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 15 minu 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
at the last session of Congress a measure was passed here, 
supposed to give relief to the farmer, known as the Smith-Hoch 
resolution, which directed the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to investigate and undertake to reduce the rates charged by the 
ruilways on farm products. That has been nearly a year ago. 
I suppose the Interstate Commerce Commission must have 
referred that to the committee on waste papers, because, in 
so far as results are concerned, it has not been heard of since. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES Yes, 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does not the gentleman know that the 
Interstate Cominerce Commission has been holding hearings all 
over the country almost on that very question, and that it is 
being given serious consideration, and that in many rate cases | 
that have been settled since that time, involving rates in va- 
rious localities, considerable weight has been given by the 
commission to the provisions of the Smith-Hoch resolution? | 
Does not the gentleman know that? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; 1 know that the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission has been holding hearings along various lines. | 
But I was talking about the Smith-Hoch resolution. aoe 

| 
| 


have conducted hearings, and they have given about as much 
time to applications from the railroads for an increase of rates 
as they have given to that resolution. Perhaps somewhere near | 
the millenium action will be taken on the resolution, and the 


farmers will be able to get a little of the relief about which 
the gentleman, together with some of his colleagues, have 


been shouting during the last four or five years. But I fear 
the present generation of farmers may not share in its advan- | 
tages. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman think the application | 
made by the railroads for increases was due, in large part, to 
the fact that they were afraid something would actually be 
accomplished under the Hoch-Smith resolution, and that it 
was a tactical move to offset that? 

Mr. JONES. I think they probably wanted to give somebody 
an excuse for not doing anything. But that is the measure 
of farm relief that was given during the last Congress. This 
is the measure, and the only measure, that has been presented 
at this time. I expect to vote for this measure, because I think 
it will not do any harm, and it may do a little good. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. What is the gentleman’s solution? 
would he do for agriculture? 


What | 


Mr. JONES. I have stated it here repeatedly, and I am 
sorry the gentleman is not familiar with the position I have | 
taken. I have taken the position all along that this country | 


has wealth enough in it; it has enough prosperity; it has 
enough of the funds and resources; at least, it has more than 
any other nation; but the trouble with this country is that there 
is not a proper distribution of the prosperity and wealth of the | 
country, due to the fact that there are unconscionably high 
tariff rates on certain products [applause], and that in certain 
sections of this country there is the opportunity to accumulate 
most of the wealth and prosperity of the country, and no man | 
can gainsay that. | 

Out in the West and the South and Southwest the farmers of 
this country have had to borrow $10,000,000; they have had to 
borrow it largely from the centers which have had the privilege 
of laboring under the flag of protection for the last 50 or 60 
years, and that have the money and the prosperity of this 
country. 





Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. If the gentleman wants to reduce the tariff 
rates, where would he begin? Would he begin on live cattle 
from Texas? 

Mr. JONES. No, sir. I stated the other day, and as was 


shown by the gentleman's colleague, that the rate on cattle is 
a revenue rate because it is producing revenue. [Applause.] 
It is a rate of about 15 per cent. I would begin on aluminum, 
which is somewhere near 70 per cent: I would begin on furni- | 
ture, which has a rate of something near 40 per cent; I would | 
begin on the component parts of farm machinery, the rates on | 
which run from 40 to 60 per cent. I would begin on steel and a | 


j 
i 
i 
| 
| 
} 


number of other preducts I could mention if I had the time. I} 
would reduce the rates where it would be worth something to | 
This would enable foreign countries | 
Again, ' 


the people of the land. 
to trade with us by virtue of an exchange of products. 
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i ane railway rates on many farm products are entirely too 

gh. f 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. My colleague is surely not in favor of the 
provision in the bill which gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
carte blanche authority to employ just as many swivel-chair 
employees as he wants, without any limitation whatever. Is 
the gentleman in favor of that provision in this bill? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think that provision would have that 
effect. I will state to the gentleman that there is an approprig- 
tion of only some $225,000 in this bill. Most of this work, I wil] 
state in giving my reasons for supporting this measure, as I 
shall support it, is now being done by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment—not quite all of it, but most of it is being done. It is 
being done in a permissive way, but not in a directory way. 
It is being done by virtue of some appropriations that have been 
made and on which there are certain limitations. This pil! 
simply enlarges, in a degree, the work of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. In addition to the powers they now haye, 
under subdivision 8 of the bill they are given additional author- 
ity to make— 


surveys and analyses, If deemed advisable, of the accounts and busi- 
ness practices of representative cooperative associations upon their 
request; to report to the associations so surveyed the results thereof— 


And so on. It is to enable the Department of Agriculture to 
act as a sort of clearing house for the different cooperative 
organizations. One of the most successful of these cooperative 
organizations, one that has been successful over a period of 20 
years, that has had a great many hard places to cover, that has 


|} had a great many difficulties to contend with, and has been 


blazing a new trail, testified through its manager, for this 
measure, 

There are a great many different cooperative organizations 
in this country, but the head of this very successful coopera- 
tive organization stated there were many times when they had 
difficulties confronting them during which, if they had had a 
source, or, rather, some expert to whom they could go or some 
clearing house from which they could obtain information as to 


| the experience of cooperative organizations here and there 


and over yonder, they might have avoided a great many of the 
pitfalls. It is hoped by everybody, I think, that the coopera- 
tive organizations may be able to do something for the farmers 
of this country. Regardless of which side of the political 
aisle we may sit upon, everyone realizes that the farmer has 
not had the same ratio of price that the manufacturer has had, 
and everyone realizes that one of the principal reasons is that 
he has not had an organized body; that he has not had an or- 


' ganized marketing and distribution system; and that he has 
/ not had the benefits of organization. I think that is one reason 


why the special privileges, to which I referred a while ago, 


| have been enjoyed by those who have labored under the 


banner of protection, namely, the fact that they are organized 
and can present their desires in an organized manner and witi 
organized foree, whereas the farmer has not had the benefit 
of any such organization, If this bill will in any way assist 


| cooperative organizations by means of a clearing-house system 
| or by means of information which experts may gather from 
| all sections of the country, I would like to see it done. 


I do not think it is going to do any great big thing for 
the farmer. I think it may be of some assistance to him. It is 
the only measure, I will state, so far as I know since 1 have 


| been a member of the Committee on Agriculture, that has been 


reported by that committee that affected cooperative organi- 
zations in any way that has had the unanimous approval of 
all the cooperative organizations which spoke with reference 
to the measure. If the cooperative organizations feel that it 
may have a good chance to do them some service in the way of 
assisting them in their cooperative organizations, I am _ per- 
fectly willing to spend $225,000, which is the limit of the ap- 
propriation, in accomplishing that end. In fact, it is not that 


_much, as they are already spending from year to year a con- 


siderable portion of that sum. 
Mr. McKKOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr, JONES. Yes. 
Mr. McKEOWN. 


to conduct studies of the economic, legal, financial, social, and otber 
phases of cooperation. 


I notice paragraph 2 of section 3 says— 


Can the gentleman advise us what it means by saying “ other 
phases of cooperation”? What is contemplated by that lan- 
guage? 

Mr. JONES. I will state to the gentleman that cooperative 
organizations have developed into a big business. They have 
all the ramifications in their work of a big business enterprise. 
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some of the cooperative organizations have employed expert 


operative organizations are big businesses: and that is one 
reason I opposed the measure which was offered here at the 
last session. That measure undertook to control the coopera- 
tive organizations. This is simply a voluntary way to furnish 
them service when requested. The measure offered at the last 
session authorized the department to send out a $2,000 man to 
investigate and dictate to a $10,000 bookkeeper and to an or- 
eanization handling millions. Would you send a one-armed 
man out to teach a Hornsby how to bat, or a jay bird out to 
ach an eagle how to fly? 

Mr. McKPOWN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will this bureau be able to furnish, and 
will it furnish information to individuals who belong to coop- 
erative organizations showing how much the cooperative is | 
osting the individual farmer? In other words, is there any | 
protection in this bill against any excessive charges for over- 
head in cooperative organizations? 

Mr. JONES. There is only this opportunity: If some offi- 
cial member of the cooperative organization or the organiza- 
tion itself at some stated meeting requests the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make such investigation and report, he is then 
authorized to make it and report to all the members or to 
bring the notice home to all the members of that condition | 
and of their affairs in that regard. } 

Mr. McKEOWN. If, however, the cooperative organization | 
was costing the members more than it really ought to cost, 
they would not make any application for this information. | 


' 
to protect the individual. 

Mr. JONES. The officials would not themselves make it, 
of course, but I assume there are very few cooperative organl- 

tions in this country that do not have some system at some 
time or other of baving the individual members meet either 
in person or through their representatives. Nearly all of 
them have their State meetings, and if they are national or- | 
anizations they have their national meetings, and at those 

etings anyone is privileged to bring up any subject, and it | 
the individual members or a great majority of them or any | 

eat number of them feel that unjust rates are being 
cha rged or that fraud is being practiced upon them, I take it | 
they would not have any trouble in getting through some sort | 
of resolution that would draw attention to the proposition and 
get action on it. 

I do not think this bill goes as far as it might in that regard, 
hut in many such instances as the gentleman suggests the courts 
are open. If the officials of a cooperative organization begin to 
graft on that organization or if they begin to misappropriate 
the funds or charge excessive fees, then any individual member 
of that cooperative organization has the privilege of going into 
the courts and making that showing, or any group of them can 
exercise that privilege, and can either oust that official or 
secure control of the organization. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 1 want to call the attention of the gentle- 

man to the fact that I am not making charges that the coop- 
erative ee are grafting 

Mr. JONE I take it they are not perfect organizations and | 
there may = some such instances. 

Mr. McKEOWN. But they may be charging entirely 7 
much overhead. 

Mr. JONES 





With all the hundreds of cooperative organiza- 
tions in this country, there are perhaps some instances where 
some men have tried to take advantage of them, I have no 
doubt. They are not a collection of perfect men. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In line with the gentleman’s state- 
ment that this bill probably does not go far enough, let me ask 
the gentleman to state what advantages or what benefits this 
bill will give to cooperative marketing associations in handling to | 
the benefit of the growers surplus products, like cotton, wheat, 
and corn? 

Mr. JONES. It will not give them any advantage that they 
do not now posses except that it may give them the advantage 
that any man in-handling any business always has if he has 
more information concerning his business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOP. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. JONES. Any man who undertakes a business is always 
interested and better advised if he knows how some one else 
in the same business bas conducted that business. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 
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| 
hookkeepers, Whom they pay $10,000 or $12,000 per annum. Co- 


| tart the farmer does not reap any advantage 


| which no doubt the manufacturer gets and which every 


| completing the circle, would destroy all of the effects of 
What I am trying to find out is whether there is any way | t 
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Mr. JONES. If it is a question for information; yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What information does the farmer need 
now that he can not obtain or that is to be obtained through 
this bill? 

Mr. JONES. This may furnish him better facilities for ob- 
taining information. Of course, a whole lot of the value of 
disseminating information depends upon the facilities for dis- 
seminating it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But information will not pay the inter 
est on his mortgage. 

Mr. JONES. Knowledge, however, is never a liability I 
do not think this bill makes a great deal of difference one way 
or the other. I think there are two great schools of thought 
in this country, and one of them believes, and nearly every- 
body, in fact, except a few of my friends over here, agrees 
from the present 
tariff system or at least does not march alongside the manu- 
facturer in the field of tariff levies and can not be made to 
do so. At any rate, he does not get any of the advantages 
one 


must concede he gets. Those who believe in a tariff system, 


it seems to me, are driven, if they are fair, to advocate some 
sort of a proposition, if any there be, which will bring the 
farmer within the fold of those measures. It seems to me that 
is a logical conclusion. 

I do not believe that it would be well to take that step for 


i the reason you try to put them on stilts—and I doubt whether 
| it could be done, but if you undertook it you would have 


them 
ull upon stilts, and that would destroy the foreign market and, 


the 
ariff. And yet I can not conceive of a man who advocates the 
present high-tariff system and is not willing to go to that 
extreme. 

I think, on the other hand, the better means of solution 
of the economic situation is to have a reduction of the tariff 
rates. I believe the much better system would be to reduce the 
various tariff rates to a definite revenue basis and do away with 
the special privileges that certain people in this country enjoy. 
I believe as sincerely as I believe anything that ultimately the 
manufacturers of this country would profit by an increase in 
the markets of the world thereby. You will find a good many 


| manufacturing concerns to-day that realize that there is such 


a thing as getting tariff rates too high. Everyone who has 
studied the question—and the Agricultural Committee has stud- 
ied it a great deal—must realize that this country is having a 
tendency that some of the other countries have to become over- 
industrialized. There has never been known a pastoral nation, 
one that guarded the rights of agriculture, that did not remain 
an effective one, and there has never been known an over- 
industrialized nation that has not gone on the rocks. There 
must be a proper regard for the basic wealth of the country 
or the basic production of the country, the source of raw 
materials, if there is to be enduring prosperity. If you adopt 
a policy that will ultimately destroy the efforts of those who 
are engaged in the basic production of the country and drive 
them out of business, you destroy the whole foundation, the 
groundwork, and the prosperity of any country. [Applause.} 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
os from New Jersey ,Mr. Fort}. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
find it impossible to agree with other gentlemen who do not 
think this bill is accomplishing anything of real value for 
the farmers of America. The problem of the farmer is that 
he is attempting as one of six and a half million individuals 
to compete with a highly organized society, and therefore he 
has to stand purely as an individual in his business relations 
with the rest of the public. I come from a district which con- 
tains no agricultural interests whatever, and a district, there- 
fore, in which the extent of organized industry is very clearly 
marked and its efficacy unmistakable. We have organized 
bunks, clearing through the Federal reserve system. We have 
organized labor, clearing through the American Federation ; 
we have organized transportation, which we are preparing 
in this Congress still further to organize and consolidate; 
and we have organized industry in corporate form clearing 
through associations throughout the Nation. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. McSWA.N. Has the gentleman got anything that has 
to be cleared iaroagh the grocery store and the kitchen in 
his district? 

Mr. FORT. I think so. I will come to the effect of this 
bill on the consumer in a moment. Now, this bill is not only 
permissive, not only gives to the Department of Agriculture 
certain functions and duties in extending assistance to the 
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farmers in becoming organized, but it gives to the farmer, when 
organized, powers not enjoyed by any other form of organized 
industry. [Applause.] 

In section this bill the farm organizations are taken 
almost entirely out from under the Sherman Antitrust Act and 


5 of 


the Clayton Act: absolutely clearly removed under the latest 
decisions of the Supreme Court from many of the interdic- 
tions of those statutes. 

Now why do I feel that that is proper legislation? First, 


because at the time of the growth of our railroads, because at 
the time of the institution of our banking system, because at 
the time of the beginning of our labor unions, and the forma- 
tlon of corporate organizations in industry there was no re- 
striction on any of these four. The restrictions came only after 
the organization had been perfected and the public began to 
feel its power, 

To-day the unorganized farmer is entitled to be put in the 
same economic status that the other forms of industry enjoyed 
at the time of their formation into organized effort. 

This bill in section 5 does give to the farmer the right to 
combine, the right to disseminate ‘within and between his or- 
ganizations not only the kind of information that other indus- 


iry may disseminate but information as to prospective condi- 
tions which is interdicted by the Supreme Court as to other 
types of industrial enterprise. We are doing something af- 


firmative for the farmer, we are endeavoring in this legisla- 
tion to put him on a basis, just as we have put railroads, banks, 
corporations, and labor unions, where he can effectively or- 
ganize his power and mass that power in his own behalf. 
As 1 have said, I come from a consumers’ district. And there- 
fore I must say to the gentlemen who are operating these co- 
operative associations that they must remember that this power 
is being conferred upon them by Congress because to-day they 
fre unorganized and are competing with an organized world; 
and they must so use that power, they must so operate under 
this permission, as not to make it necessary for the Congress 
of the United States, when they have grown in strength and 
power, to step in as it has had to do with the other forms of 
organized effort, and restrict them. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does section 5 give any more power or 
does it exempt these associations any more than they are 
already exempted under the laws of the country? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. McKBEOWN. In what particular? 

Mr. FORT. In two particulars. The Capper-Volstead Act, 


so called, relates only to certain types of cooperative organi- 
zations. Those are organizations which do not pay in excess 
of & per cent dividend, and which do not handle products of 
others than thelr own members in excess of 50 per cent of 
the total volume of products handled. This bill contains no 
such limitation, and confers the identical rights and powers 
upon all cooperative organizations of original producers whether 
they fall within the limits of the Capper-Volstead Act or not. 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


} ield ? 
Mr. FORT. Yes. 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What is the effect of the provision 


in section 7 which declares that there shall be no modification 
or repeal of fhe statute referred to in the section? Does not 
that statute impose restrictions? 

Mr. FORT. No; the Capper-Volstead Act, as I have ex- 
plained, relates only to specified associations falling within 
specified classes. As to those it removes them from the juris- 
diction of the courts and places them first under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture in prosecutions for unduly 
enhancing prices and for monopolization. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And as to the other class? 

Mr. FORT. There is no regulation whatever. They are 
where they stood before under the Sherman and the Clayton 
Acts 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But the point I suggest is that 


even though we pass this bill the restrictions in the statute 
referred to in the bill are maintained? 

Mr. FORT. Yes; we so regard it so far as the Capper- 
Volstead Act prohibits monopolization and undue enhancement 
of price. It will be noticed from one question asked from the 
floor in regard to the definition in section 1 that that definition 
of agricultural products is very broad and does include the 
products of manufacturers and processors of farm products in 
the class of agricultural products; but it will be also noted that 
in section 5, which is the only section of the bill that confers 
upon the cooperatives themselves privileges and powers they 
do not now enjoy, it is limited by express language to original 
producers such as farmers. 
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In other words, every effort has been made in this bill to 
give to the farmer of America a right and privilege that he has 
not heretofore enjoyed, to organize and carry on his business 
free from the restrictions now on the books in the nature of 
antitrust and similar legislation, giving him every scope to 
operate his business in complete organization, with complete 
information. But, as I was saying a moment ago when inter. 
rupted, he must remember that in the extension of that priyt- 
lege he must continue to operate as the cooperative assoc ia 
tions now in existence have operated and conduct his business 
with due consideration that the price be not unduly enhanced 
to the consumer. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, and again speaking as a Representa 
tive from a consuming district, I want to say that the problem 
of farm relief, as I see it, is equally the problem of every sec- 
tion and of every class of our people. None of the four great 
organized groups who constitute our transportation, banking, 
manufacturing, and labor organizations, nor the vast unor- 
ganized consuming and producing population can prosper other 
than for short periods unless the 45 per cent of our popula- 
tion who are directly or indirectly dependent upon the farm 
can be put permanently into the markets as purchasers. This, 
of course, can not be if that 45 per cent can not get a steady 
and fair return in the markets for what it produces. I be- 
lieve that ultimately the cooperative movement can stabilize 
production and market price, can reduce speculation in com- 
modities, and can place the farming industry of America upon 
a level plane of prosperity on which it can meet without either 
undue advantage or undue disadvantage the purchaser of its 
products; and that in placing the American farmer in this 
position we equally insure that the vast consyming part of 
our population shall have adequate means with which to buy. 
No section of this Nation can prosper to its fullest extent if 
any section lags behind, and it is our duty here, therefore, 
both from the standpoint of fairness to the farmer and of self- 
interest for the rest of the Nation to extend to the farming 
industry the opportunity for sane and constructive organiza- 
tion which this bill affords. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELODB. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozter.] 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I shall support the pending 
bill. I realize that it will do no harm and but very little good 
to American agriculture. Let there be no misunderstanding 
as to the purpose and scope of this bill. It is not intended to 
meet the situation or to remove the economic handicap under 
which the American farmers are laboring. It is all right as far 
as it goes, but it does not go far enough. It does not meet the 
emergency. Let no newspaper announce that this administra- 
tion or this Congress has entered upon a program for relieving 
the distressed condition of American agriculture, because that 
result is impossible of attainment under the undisputed provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Mr. KETCHAM. 


Or 


aw) 


JANUARY 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. I ask the gentleman to wait until I finish 
my statement. I would like to have an opportunity, in the lim- 
ited time at my command, to present my views, and this I can 
not do if I am continuously interrupted by my colleagues. 
The gentleman can get time from the gentleman from Iowa, 
who is in charge of this bill. 

At best this bill does nothing of any consequence that can 
not be done now under existing laws. I call the attention of 
the House to the testimony of Secretary Jardine before the 
Committee on Agriculture on pages 15 and 16 of the hearings: 


Mr. ASWELL. What I want to know is, couldn’t you do it yourself, 
without legislation? 

Secretary JARDINE. Maybe I can. 

Mr. Aswett, If you had the money, I mean, and I think you ought 
to have the money. 

Secretary Janptnp. But I would like Congress to indorse it, be- 
cause I think it is a good idea and I think your indorsement will 
add strength to it. I think we ought to all get behind this and say 
that we are standing behind cooperative marketing. I tell you it is 
a thing to stand behind, gentlemen, and let’s give it a little dignity. 


In other words, this bill, according to Secretary Jardine, does 
not give the Department of Agriculture power to do anything 
that it can not do now under the present law. The Secretary 
told the committee that he would like to have Congress indorse 
the idea of cooperative marketing; that he would like for Con- 
gress to issue a declaration, a pronunclamento, if you please, 
telling the American farmers that Congress is standing behind 
cooperative marketing. Well, I see no objection to that; but 
it does not get us anywhere. What the American farmers need 
and want is relief and not advice. They have already had en- 
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tirely too much advice from swivel-chair agricuiturists in the 
Department of Agriculture. 


The Secretary of Agriculture tells us that this bill will give | 


cooperative marketing “a little dignity. The cooperative mar- 
keting associations in the United States already have plenty 
if dignity, and this “ milk and water” bill will not give them 
any more dignity than they now have. Practically the only 
thing new in the pending bill that is not found in the present 
law is the appropriation of $225,000 of public funds to pay the 
salary and expenses of officers and employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to run over the country and give advice 
to the farmers and cooperative marketing associations. I re- 
peat, that the American farmers are not asking the present ad- 
ministration or the present Congress for “advice” and “ dig- 
nity.” but they want relief, and they want markets for their 
surplus products. No one claims that this bill will take care 
of our exportable surplus, stabilize markets, or advance prices 
of farm commodities. In the last analysis the purpose of this 
bill is to evade rather than meet the situation. The adminis- 
tration and Congress, by passing this measure, are trying to 
make the American farmers believe that something is being 
done for them, when, as a matter of fact, the bill will afford 
no substantial relief, and does not in reality place cooperative 
marketing on any better basis than that it now occupies. 

Now let us look at this bill. What are the expressed purposes 


of the measure? It creates a so-called cooperative-marketing | 


division in the Department of Agriculture, which is practically 
the same as the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, which 
bureau has been in existence for years, doing the very same 
work that this new division is expected to do. This new divi- 
sion created by this bill will do nothing more than the old 
bureau has been doing. In short, this bill merely changes the 
name of the bureau that has done and will continue to do this 
work. 

I read from page 2 of the bill that this cooperative market- 
ing division is authorized to do certain things. Now, what are 


these things that this new division is authorized to do? I read: | 


To acquire, analyze, and disseminate economic, statistical, and his- 
torical information regarding the progress, organization, and business 
methods of cooperative associations In the United States and foreign 
countries, 


Why, gentlemen, the Department of Agriculture has been 
doing this very thing for years, collecting statistics and dis- 
seminating information and data in reference to crops and co- 
operative marketing in the United States and elsewhere. That 
is to say, a new bureau is created to investigate cooperative- 
marketing associations and publish the result of those investi- 
gations. That has been done by the Government and by the 
newspapers and farm journals for years. 

The farmers of this Nation already have abundant informa- 
tion as to how to organize for cooperative selling of their prod- 
ucts. The farmers understand the principle and theory of 
cooperative marketing sufficiently to enable them to apply these 
principles if they were only able to finance their operations. 
The Department of Agriculture can not remedy the distressed 
condition of American agriculture by simply collecting and 
publishing statistics and historical information in reference to 
cooperative-marketing methods in the United States and in 
foreign countries. 

I challenge any gentleman on this floor to say that the mem- 
bers of the cooperative-marketing associations need information 
and statisties. I challenge any man to say that the members 
of these great organizations engaged in «the production and 
marketing of cereals and other farm products are not already 
fully informed on all these questions. For years these coopera- 
tive-marketing associations have been accumulating and dis- 
seminating valuable information on cooperative marketing. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIBR. I will. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is it not a fact that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture now has a Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics and is doing exactly the same work which this bill proposes, 
and it is a duplication and a spending of money? 

_Mr. LOZIER, Yes; but I would be willing to spend many 
times the amount carried by this bill if such expenditure would 
really benefit the farmers of America. This bill will not result 
in farmers being better informed than they now are on coopera- 
tive marketing. 

The bill further provides that this new bureau shall conduct 
studies of the economic, legal, financial, social, and other phases 
of cooperation, and shall publish the result thereof. In other 
words, a few fellows in the Department of Agriculture are 
going to make an academic investigation of the farm problems 
of America. These investigators will be swivel-chair agricul- 
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| turalists in Washington, who will merely take the information 


furnished by the cooperative sales organizations, rehash it, and 
publish it broadcast throughout the land after the information 
has already been disseminated by the cooperative associations, 
the metropolitan newspapers, and the farm journals. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther. The gentleman does not think these people out in Iowa 


|} who are holding a great conference from 11 agricultural States 








are going to abandon it because we pass this bill? 

Mr. LOZIER. Certainly not. This bill does not solve the 
agricultural problem. It does not meet the emergency. It does 
not touch side, edge, or bottom of the agricultural question. It 
is only a gesture toward the horizon. It affords the farmers of 
the United States no relief, and if any gentleman votes for this 
bill with the expectation that it will afford substantial relief 
to American agriculture, he will find out to his sorrow that he 
was woefully mistaken when he goes back to his district and 
hears from the farmers, who know much more about coopera- 
tive marketing than the Department of Agriculture 

Gentlemen, you can not get by or relieve yourselves of 
responsibility by merely passing this bill. I am going to vot 
for it because it may help a little, but not much. This bill 


| should be followed by some real, honest-to-goodness construe 


tive legislation which will enlarge the markets for American 
farm products, take care of our exportable surplus, and sta 
bilize and advance prices.* This bill is not going to satisfy the 
American farmers, who are drifting dangerously close to bank 
ruptcy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LOZIER. Pardon me, but I would like to finish what I 
have in mind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was going to help the gentleman. 

Mr. LOZIER. I am sure that your suggestion wou'd be 
germane and helpful, but I wish to develop my line of thought 
a little further. The bill further provides that one of the duties 
of this new bureau or marketing division is to confer and advise 
with committees or groups of producers, and so forth. Now, 
is not that fime? The agriculture problem is to be solved by 
this brancheof the Department of Agriculture conferring with 
and advising producers, cooperative marketing associations, 
and individuals. This is nothing new. The Department of 
Agriculture has power to confer with and advise producers and 
cooperative associations under the present law, and this has 
been done for years. But I repeat that the American farmers 
are not asking for conferences and advice from the Govern- 
ment, but they are asking that marketing associations be 
organized, federated, or aided so they can economically and 
profitably market our farm commodities in domestic and for- 
eign markets, especially our exportable surplus. If the Gov- 
ernment, under reasonable regulations, would lend these co- 
operative marketing organizations the funds necessary to con- 
trol and market in an orderly manner our exportable surplus 
of farm commodities, this would be a step in the right direc- 
tion. This would involve no loss to the Government and 
would enable the marketing associations to function efficiently. 
The money advanced by the Government would be repaid, and 
if there should be any loss it would fall on the American 
farmers and not on the Government. 

Then, again, the pending bill provides that this marketing 
division shall acquire from all available sources information 
concerning crop prospects, supply, demand, exports, imports, 
and prices of agricultural products, and so forth. Why, bless 
your souls, that information is already available. Nearly 
every issue of the great metropolitan papers and every issue 
of the great farm papers carry that information. Each day 
the cables tell us how much wheat is in Liverpool and the 
other great markets of the world, and also the quantity on 
the high seas in transit to the great world ports. Each day 
the telegraph carries even to the remotest parts of the Nation 
reports from Canada, Argentina, Russia, India, Australia, 
northern Africa, and all other wheat-producing countries, in 
formation as to the wheat supplies and markets, the condi 
tion of the wheat crops, weather conditions affecting wheat 
erops, how harvest is progressing, the quantity in storage, 
and whether or not there will be a surplus in that particular 
region, and the probable amount of such surplus. For years 
the Department of Agriculture has been issuing bulletins and 
sending out messages and reports giving this information. 
Moreover, the United States is a member of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, with headquarters at Rome. This 
organization has representatives in all the nations of the 
world, and there comes to Rome almost every day of the year 
a detailed report from every nation, giving information of 
every kind and character in reference to crops and market 
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conditions. This information is sent from Rome daily by 
radio to the Department of Agriculture in Washington, which 
in turn disseminates it throughout the United States. In fact, 
much of the information as to world crop conditions and sup- 
plies comes from the International Institute of Agriculture, 
founded by the genius of an American Hebrew named Lubin, 
who was In reality the founder of cooperative marketing in 
the United States. 

Now may I in conclusion that I am supporting this 
bill, notwithstanding the fact that it will not and can not solve 
the agricultural problem or relieve the American farmers 
from the economic distress from which they have suffered so 
long. 

I am willing to take this bill for what it is worth, believing 
that it will do just & little good. But I am not satisfied to stop 
with the of this measure. Some substantial relief 
must be previded for agriculture. There can be no nation-wide 
or enduring prosperity unless agriculture participates in that 
prosperity. The Government by legislation has stabilized the 
manufacturing industry by the enactment of high tariff laws. 
The Government has stabilized the railroad industry by enact- 
ine the transportation act, which permits freight schedules 
which will afford a return of 5% per cent on the capital invest- 
ment in addition to all operating and other expenses. The 
Government by legislation has stabilized the banking business 
in America by the enactment of tlte Federal reserve system. 


Say 


pussaye 


The Government has come to the rellef of the other great basic | 


industries and there is no reason why this same Government 
should not do as much for the great basic industry of agricul- 
ture as it has done for the other vocational groups. 

The administration and Congress do not appreciate the 
desperate plight of agriculture. The farmers of this Nation 
are aroused as never before and are demanding equality of 
opportunity for agriculture. The administration will not be 
able to convince the American farmers that they are prosper- 
ing. The farmers are tired of promises and they are now de- 
manding constructive legislation which will place agriculture 
on a sound economie footing, with the same privileges that the 
Government has for years granted to other vocational groups. 
The administration and Congress should look this situation 
squarely in the face and keep the pledges that have been made 
to agriculture. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne]. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this bill that we are considering I think will do some 
good, but I think it is only a palliative and does not strike 
at the fundamental trouble. There are two propositions this 
Congress should consider before it has adjourned. One is a re- 
vision of the tariff, so it will be fair to agriculture, and a 
reduction of freight rates. [Applause.] Now just take, for 
instance, the tariff. How does it treat our dairy farmer of 
Wisconsin? Fifty-three per cent of all the agricultural wealth 
produced in Wisconsin comes from its cows. 

They gave us an 8 per cent tariff on butter, a 5 per cent 
tariff on cheese, and a small tariff on milk. Over in Denmark, 
where the dairy interests are highly developed and where they 
have cooperation and do their own selling and where labor is 
paid $1 a day and land is cheap and freight rates are so low 
that they can lay down butter in New York City for a cent a 
pound for freight, while it costs us in Wisconsin from one and 
one-half to 2 cents a pound for freight. The Danish farmer can 
take $1 of our money in Denmark and on account of the de- 
preciated currency can get $1.35 or $1.40 for it. The deprecia- 
tion of the Danish currency more than neutralizes the tariff of 
8 cents a pound on butter. 

Recently in one month more butter came from Denmark to 
this country than came in a single year a few years before that. 
We produce a small surplus of dairy products. When you put 
another surplus on our natural surplus you destroy the market. 
You know how every manufacturing establishment fights a 
surplus. A surplus is poison to a manufacturer, and he restricts 
preduction ; sees to it that there is no surplus... We have a sur- 
plus in dairy products, but we do not ask the Government to 
dispose of that surplus. What we want is adequate protection 
on dairy products as long as we have protection and even more 
than adequate protection on many other things. 

Let me tell you of the difference in the tariffs on some things 
that the farmer has to buy. Take, for instance, clothing. I 
wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury to know just what a 
farmer or anybody else would pay on a suit of clothes valued 
at $40 that came to this country from Scotland. This is what 
the Secretary says in response to my letter: 


x 
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TREASURY D®PaARTMENT, 


January 19, 1926. 
Hon. 


Evwarp FE, Browne, 

House of Representatives, U. 8. 

Mr Dear Me. Browne: I am in receipt of your letter of the 14th 
instant further in regard to the amount of duty which would be ev! 
lected upon a suit of clothes made of woolen cloth purchased in Seo 
land, the value of the suit being $40. 

The department, in its letter to you of the 9th instant, advised you 
| that the suit would be dutiable under paragraph 1115 of the tari 
| act, the rate depending upon the value per pound of the apparel, and 

if valued at over $4 per pound the duty would be 45 cents per pound 

and 50 per cent ad valorem. 





Now that would not convey a great deal of information to 
the average person. But he goes on and says: 

If the suit weighs 8 pounds the specific duty would be 45 cents 
(per pound), multipled by 8 pounds, which equals $3.60, plus 50 per 


cent ad valorem on the value of the suit, which makes the ad valorem 
dyty or a total of $23.60 would be the duty on the suit jf 
weighing 8 pounds. 

Very truly yours, 


$20, 


L. C. ANDReEwS, Assistant Secretary 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman wants to increase tlie 

tariff on butter and to sell it to the tailors of my district. 

Then he wants to take their work from them, the work that 

the tailors of my district make. 

deal? 

Mr. BROWNE. I claim that there is practically no tariff 
at all on butter and other dairy products. I have shown that 
owing to the depreciation of currency between the United 
States and Denmark the tariff is more than offset. Now the 
farmers in the Middle West, West, and the South have been 
paying a high tariff for 140 years for the benefit of the manu- 
facturers of the East, and when they come here to Congress 
and present facts that justify an adequate tariff on their 
products, in other words when they ask for bread they do not 
want to be given a stone, as was done by the Fordney-McCum- 
ber Tariff Act. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We do not hear so on the farmer's suit. 

Mr. BROWNE. I hear some of my friends from the East 
say “Why do you buy a suit of clothes from Scotland?” You 
know that our manufacturers and dealers in this country do 
not bring the price of their clothes down much below the rate 
of imported clothes. They keep the price.up. A man I know 
went down on F Street and bought $160 worth of clothes, and 
he figured it out that he had paid $80 tax. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Were all those clothes imported? 

Mr. BROWNE. No. Our manufacturers are not foolish 
enough to put their prices down any lower than the clothes 
coming from abroad. If you buy clothes of the same quality 
manufactured in this country as those imported you pay prac- 
tically the same price. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. I want tocorrect the gentleman. As I under- 
stood it, he used as an illustration a suit of clothes that would 
cost the consumer about $60. I want to call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that the farmers do not buy suits as good 
as that. The people of the country might get the impression 
from that statement of the gentleman that the farmers are 
prosperous. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWNDB. I stand corrected. But the same rule 
would hold in regard to a $30 suit, they would pay over 50 
per cent tariff tax or $15. 

Mr. WEFALD. Yes. I wanted to get that straightened out. 

Mr. BROWNE. Henry C. Wallace, the Secretary of Agrti- 
culture, in 1924, a short time before his death, said: 


The farmers of the Nation are the victims of economic injustice, 
in part at least due to Government action. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Where do we come in on that 


The former Secretary further sald: 


When we remember that about a third of our people live on the 
farms, surely it must be evident to every thinking citizen that if we 
compel that third to continue for any considerable length of time 
under gross cconomic injustices things are going to happen which 
good citizens do not want to ‘see happen. Speaking generally, the 
best farmers are those who have been hit the hardest, because it was 
they who responded most cheerfully to war demands. The idea that 
any considerable number of farmers are in trouble because of unwise 
speculation or of inefficiency is wrong. The number of those is very 
small. But hundreds of thousands of good, hard-working farmers who 


have farmed efficiently, avoided speculation, worked hard, and man- 
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rms wisely have seen their savings of a lifetime swept | 

y and have lost their farm homes through no fault of their | 
. > > 

No greater mistake can be made than to permit this basic group to 


| 
ler such drastic conditions as have prevailed for the past | 


ee . > 7 
onditions such as have prevailed upon the farms for three years 
are making it necessary for the children to work as soon as 
ee are large enough to work. A large percentage of them are being 
rived of those educational, social, and religious opportunities which | 
are so necessary to the making of good citizens. Schools and churches | 


are being closed in many regions. The people of the cities, from their 
own selfish standpoint, could afford to pay at least 40 per cent of the 

t of furnishing educational opportunities to the young folks now on 
the farms rather than allow present conditions to continue, for these 
young folks will make the citizens of the next generation. * * ® 
, During this period of acute agricultural depression hundreds of | 
farms have passed out of the ownership of farmers and into the | 
hands of nonfarmers. This movement is growing rather than lessen- 
ng We are feeling the cumulative effect of low prices and lessened 

come. It is not good for the country that the land should be owned 
bv a nonresident landlord class. That tends teward rack rents, lower 
standards of living, exploitation of the soll, and peasantry. 

The fostering of a sound agriculture is a Government duty, and 
present conditions demand courageous action, even if it may be 
necessary to adopt heretofore untried methods. 


The agricultural blight had not struck Iowa at that time, | 
but the Secretary of Agriculture saw it coming. Iowa, one of 
our strongest agricultural States, is now suffering with depres- 
sion heretofore unknown in her history. 


CAUSES OF THE FARMERS’ TROUBLES 


First. The farmers are suffering, as former Secretary Wal- 
lace said, from economic injustice in part at least due te Gov- 
ernment action. This economic injustice referred to was the 
deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board in 1920, which 
placed the price of farm products on a pre-war basis and left | 
the prices of everything that the farmer purchased on a war | 
price basis. 

John Skelton Williams, who, as Comptroller of the Currency 
and member ex officio of the Federal Reserve Board, and who 
was with the Federal Reserve Board almost from its creation 
and was First Assistant Secretary of the Treasury February 3, 
1914, and who resigned as Comptroller of the Currency March 


2, 1921, says: 


Phat the deflation policy was carried on regardless of the warnings; 
that the reduction in credits by Federal reserve banks for the 12 } 
months ensuing from October 15, 1920, to October 26, 1921, was 
more than $1,722,000,000, every month showing a contraction. The 
actual contraction in Federal reserve notes in circulation in the same 
12-month period was $944,492,000 The shrinkage and annihilation 
of property values which accompanied this deflation of credits exceeds 
the wealth of empires. 





The world’s history furnishes no parallel for the heart-rending wiping 
out of values and destruction of enterprises, homes, and fortunes, large 
and small, which took place. The annihilation of values which has 
followed the Federal reserve policies is estimated at tens of billions of 
dollars 


Mr. Williams further says: 
| 
| 
| 


Whether the Democratic administration or the Republican 
administration was to blame for this situation is not material 
© this discussion. Each of the political parties seek to place 
he blame on the other. 

Second cause. The tariff law passed in 1922 discriminated 
against the farmer who sells in the free markets of the world 
and buys in the highest protected market in the world. 

Third cause. The raise of railroad rates under Bsch-Cummips 
Act is a contributing cause of farmers’ troubles. 

The American people in 1917 paid a freight bill of $2,819,- 
$65,215. Through the raise in freight rates, totaling 78 per 
cent increase since 1917, the people in 1923 paid a freight bill 
of $4,624,398.80. Since 1917 up to and including 1923 the 
American people have paid an increased freight bill, through 
the raise in freight rates, of $6,934,304,031. For the year 1922, 
according to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the farmer 
paid $904,369,323 on farm products, or 22.9 per cent of all the 
revenue collected by the railroads on freight. The farmer can 
not shift or pass on to other people the cost of transportation. 
He has paid not only the increased freight rates on the products 
he has produced, but he has also paid the increased freight bill 
in building materials, farm machinery, and everything he had 
to buy for the farm and the home. It is conservatively esti- 
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mated by the best statisticians that since 1917 t! farmers’ 
freight bill has bee! increased by raises in freight rates more 
than $2,000,000,000, no part of which he can pass on to 
people 


Deflation and high freight rates and high tariff duties are the 
three principal causes of the farmer’s bankrupt condition to 
day. I say bankrupt condition, because there ure few farmers 
in the United States who are paying their expenses, interest 
on their investments, and taxes and receiving anything for their 
work. Many could not sell out and pay their debts; and if 
conditions do not improve, it means wholesale bankruptey for 
the farmer and the gravest consequences to the future growth 





| and prosperity of the United States. 


EXCESSIVE FREIGHT RATES 


Excessive freight rates at the present time on farm produce 
are higher than the traffic can stand. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, after the application 
had been pending 14 months, refused to reduce freight rates on 
grain, grain products, and hay. 

Commissioner Johnston B. Campbell, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in a strong dissenting opinion said: 


It is a well-known maxim that a rate higher than the traffic will bear 
results in loss to the carriers and paralysis to the industry to the prod- 
ucts of which the rate is applied 7 * * It ts generally conceded 
that in the old days the carriers’ only rule was that the rates should 
earn “ all the traffic would bear.” What the traffic will reasonably bear 
is still a controlling factor. 

He says again: 

I think the carriers thought it proper to exact all it was possible to 
exact and still allow the traffic to move. 

I think we should consider it more from the viewpoint of whrt the 
industry can pay and still live. The evidence tn the case is conclusive 
that wheat is being raised at a loss. It moves to market because it has 
to, but it moves at a great loss to the producer. Can the Industry con- 
tinue to function under present conditions? Clearly not, 


Commissioner Campbell in conclusion says: 


Civilization can not exist without the farmer, The present wave of 
prosperity will not continue unless the farmer is prosperous. Can there 
be more dire necessity for low rates than is shown in this case? 
* * * Jt is a fact that in some sections of Kansas thousands of 
acres of prairie grass were not harvested at all the past year or the 
year before, for the reason that the farmer could not afford to take the 
chance of putting it up under values that existed at the time. Previous 
to the advances in freight rates a great deal of alfalfa hay was for 
warded from as far west.as Colorado to as far east as New York State, 
but since the advances in freight rates that trade has been entirely cut 
off. * * * J] want to say that the transportation of hay has been 
the outgrowth of 20 years among dealers and farmers in the territory 
tributary to Kansas City. That hay is indigenous to the country in 
the West; it has to move to the territory where hay is not grown, and 


| it can not moye under the present burden of transportation charges. 


The unanswerable arguments that Commissioner Campbell 
makes in regard to wheat, hay, and so forth, are applicable to 
all farm products, such as livestock, potatoes, corn, and so 
forth. 

In connection with high freight rates charged by the rail- 
roads, which are more than the traffic will stand, I desire to 
call attention to what the railroads are making. 

LARGH PROFITS ON RAILROADS 


According to the uncontroverted banking authority. the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute of New York, in their weekly 
bulletin of May 17, 1924. issued the following statement : 


THE 6 PER CENT DIVIDEND OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Last year Southern Pacific earned nearly $13 per share, more than 
twice the $6 dividend. It could very well have paid a dividend of 
$8 per share. The total dividends disbursed were slightly over $20.- 
000,000, against $44,000,000 of net income. Usually it Is safe for a 
railroad to pay ont about two thirds of its net income in dividends. 
On this basis, Southern Pacific, with over $44,000,000 of net income, 
could very well have paid $28,000,000 in dividends, which would 
have been around 8 per cent. In 1922, however, the net income was 
only $32,600,000, so that the 6 per cent dividend was just about right, 
as it absorbed nearly two-thirds of the net income 

These figures indicate that the 6 per cent dividend is well protected. 
In fact, they suggest that Southern Pacific could manace comfortably 
to pay 7 per cent. However, it is not likely that the dividend will be 
increased unless earnings for 1924 and prospects for 1925 indicate that 
the average earnings wil) equal 12 per cent or more, The dividends and 
earnings for the past two years were as follows: 
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Pacific 


Soulhern 


1923 | 1922 

Operating enue , seit liseli cuits | $287, 204,634 | $262, 519, 170 
SMEAR oo. 2 ie eee ee ae 44, 552, 482 32, 600, 150 
6 per cent dividend paid 20, 663, 094 20, 663, 139 
Could i 90, O00, OBB: ). J. ccs cnccene 

At a of t $6 dividend of Southern Pacific gives a yield 
of 5 1 

I ‘t accountants are skilled in showing how little railroads 
are muking. but the Hamilton Institute, a banking authority, 
give i@ plain facets just as they are for the’ benefit of those 
who wish to buy railroad securities. It states that the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad had a net income of $44,000,000 and could 
have paid eut two-thirds of its net income in dividends and 
retuined one-third as undivided profits and paid a dividend of 
K per cent for the vear 1923. As it was, it paid a dividend 
of 6 per cent and absorbed nearly two-thirds of its net income. 
If anyone raises his voice, in Congress or out, in favor of 
lowering freight rates, an avalanche of denunciation is “heaped 


upon him. The railroads of the country are spending millions 
of dollars in advertising to the effect that they are making 
nothing and if freight rates are lowered the present prosperity 
of the country will end and the railroads will be bankrupt. 
The railroads present legislation to Congress like the BDsch- 
Cummins law, with authority to make freight rates so high 
that the farmer is unable to get his products to market, ac- 
cording to the statement of a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, whom I have quoted, a statement that 
ean not be controverted—and such legislation is passed by 
Congress without delay. Yet when a great industry like agri- 


eulture is allowed to languish and gradually die and neither 
political party is courageous enough to deal with the situation, 
it does not excite comment in the metropolitan press. 

TARIFF UN 
fari that met at Des Moines represented organiza- 
tions with a membership of several million farmers and took 
issue with President Coolidge, who claims that the farmer was 
a greut beneficiary of the tariff. Let us see whether there is 
any | for the statement that the farmer is the beneficiary 
the tariff 
The conservative American Farm Bureau Federation, throngh 
its research department, submit figures showing that the farm- 
ers alone lose each year $301,000,000 as a result of the tariff. 
In one of their weekly news letters, the Farm Bureau Federa- 


FAIR TO FARMER 


The ners 


M1SiS 


Ol 


tion figure that the gross cost to the farmer is $426,00,000, 
from which is deducted gains to the farmers estimated at 
$125,000,000, leaving the net loss to the farmer $301,000,000 
per year. It stated that import duties on corn, oats, rye, 
barley, and rice are of little significance. 

Charles 8S. Barrett, chairman of the National Board of 


Farm Organizations, and president of the National Farm Union, 
who has made a study of the effect of the present tariff act, 
in a public statement April 14, 1922, stated— 


That for each added dollar which agriculture is to receive, by reason 


of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff? Act, the manufacturers, as a whole, 
will receive probably six or eight times as much, and this despite the 
fact that the capital investment in agriculture is $77,000,000,000, 


while in manufacturing it is only 844,000,000,000. 


The Fair Tariff League, an organization which is committed 
to the principles of protection and which is indorsed by many 
leaders of the Farm Bureau Federation, the Farmers’ Union, 
and the National Grange, has compiled statistics, showing the 
effects of the tariff upon the farmers in a number of important 
agricultural States. 

These statistics are summarized in the following table: 














| Farmers 
Population ease pep. tae — 
| Gain Loss, net 
si ee soul re ie Stale tia ialillmaniatia ect 
ee L 2, 404, 02 41 | 984,800} $621,000 | $40, 581, 000 
DIOS. cnc cconsovtudbianabesen 2, 387, 12 897,181 | 6,313,000 | 31, 567, 000 
OR: it ccnnd winds deiievat | 2.709) 257 691, 690 | 240,000 | 28, 776, 000 
DARIO. ... cincccdciinabia ane | 1, 296, 372 584,172 | 2,396,000} 37, 503, 000 
6 OS SAL TREE. 939, 629 266, 072 | 38,967,000 | 12, 950, 000 
Utah UTS age) ie 449, 296 140, 249 | 2, 457, 000 5, 119, 000 
DE... ictnabicch tavbbtvadl 432,000 | 201,000 | 1,042,000 7, 419, 000 
WERE, .citahsouitieiminaen 1, 357, 000 283, 000 216, 242 11, 634, 000 
SII, ogni tien nein kceketas paeeiean 783, 000 214, 000 301, 725 8, 648, 000 
TeaMh. ....co-oseccccseanseeeeinee 4, 663, 228 2, 277, 773 | 597, 000 86, 301, 000 


sopuunasisseovene in 16, 481, 000 


6, 540, 000 | 18, 152, 000 270, 498, 000 
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It will be noted that the farmers fn these 10 States as pro- 
ducers gain from the tariff $18,152,000. On the other -~ ma 
they lose, net, as consumers of products of all sorts, $270, 
498,000. Thus they lose $15 for every $1 of gain. The net ae 
is $41 for each man, woman, and child, or $200 per family. 

The loss varies greatly in different States because of the dif- 
ferent measures of protection accorded to different agricultural 
products. 
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HOW THE FORDNEY-M’CUMBER TARIFF ACT TAXES THE FARMER 


President Coolidge, in his address of December 7 before the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, dwelt at some length upon 
the great benefits to the farmers resulting from the fact that 
agricultural implements are on the free list. 

The Dictionary of Tariff Information, prepared by the United 
States Tariff Commission, however, shows that the imports of 
such implements are insignificant when compared with the do- 
mestic production. 

In 1925 there were imported into the United States only— 
Drills and 


planters 
Harvesters and reapers 


SS WaT Ewe Sewn She Smet sine meas 126 
I GI ie its ecectoetsitveiee exiatiaaaintbes cece ies etiam es laieghllinineslitaiaiicinli anit 0 
BIO cinss cise ssi sen'tarsemeeissctthieniete sinensis tiene tate teat ee hi 
OS CRO CUT ROT Rn nce ihc tne tetnntennain ngs dbk aienitelneiin eine ds 3, 692 
pe ae” RR a ee ee ee eee 117 
i a | ae en ee een 18} 


The total value of agricultural implements imported in 192% 
was only $2,327,000 as compared with a domestic production in 
1921 of $324,915,000. 

Although these agricultural implements are on the free list, 
many articies and implements which are required upon the farm 
are subject to extremely high rates of duty under the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff act. 

The following list has been prepared from the official state- 
ment published by the United States Tariff Commission in the 
Dictionary of Tariff Information. The list has been divided 
into two parts: 

First. The articles in which the farmer is particularly inter- 
ested. 

Second. The articles in which the farmer's wife is particu- 
larly interested. 

Rates of duty under Fordney-McCumber Tqriff Act (1922) and Under 


wood Tariff Act (1918) on articles in which the farmer is particularly 
interceted 








| 
Para- on | ona - 
graph | Article | 1922 1913 
68 | Paint, pigments, colors, and | 25 per cent........ 15 per cent. 
stains. 
74 | Red-lead pigments................| 2% cents per | 25 per cent. 
| pound. i 
White lead... _- ee 12% cents per Do. 
| pound. 
77 | Varnishes—less than 5 per cent al- | $2.20 per gallon | $1.32 per gallon 
cohol. and 25 percent. | and 15 per cent 
Varnishes—5 per cent or more of | 25 per cent........ | 10 per cent. 
alcohol. } 
GB | Gat te Rages C00. 5 cc cccctscsa-s | 11 cents per 100/ Free. 
pounds. 
ee 20 RL..n ccredenieneniieseal 7 cents per 100 Do. 
pounds. 
220 | Window glass—cylinder, crown- | 4 cents per square | 3 cents per square 
sheet glass, polished, less than foot. foot. 
384 square inches. 
222 | Plate giass, cast, polished, not ox- | 1244 cents per | 6 — per square 
ceeding 384 square Inches. square foot. foo 
317 | Galvanized wire fencing ---.......- "4 cent per pound .| Free. 
| Wire used for baling hay..........|.....do............} Do. 
831 | Cut nails and spikes exceeding 2 | ;4 cent per pound_| Do. 
| inches in length. 
| Cut nails and spikes not exceeding | 15 per cent_.....--. Do. 
2 inches in length. 
Horseshoe nails_............-.-..- 1% cents per Do. 
pound. 
| Wire nails not less than 1 inch in | 4, cent per pound. Do. 
length. 
| Wire pee less than 1 inch in | % cent per pound. Do. 
| length. 
340 | Circular cross-cut and hand saws.| 20 per cent --...... | 12 per cent 
845 | Saddlery hardware—not plated | 50 per cent........ | 20 per cent. 
| _ with gold or silver. 
| Harness hardware—not plated | 35 per cent........ Do. 
with gold or silver. 
354 | Penknives, pruning knives, etc., | 1 cent each and 50 | 35 per cent. 
valued at not more than 40 cents per cent. 
per dozen. 
Penknives, pruning knives, etc., | 5cents each and 50 Do. 
valued at more than 40 cents per per cent. 
dozen, and not more than 50 
cents per dozen. 
Penknives, pruning knives, etc., | 11 cents each and Do. 


valued at more than 50 cents 
conan, om = not more than 


25 per di 
Poukaiven pruning nives, ete., | 18 cents each and | 55 per cent. 
valued at more than $1.25 per 55 per cent. 
5 ong and not more than $3 per 
jozen. 


55 per cent. 
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Rates of duty under Fordney-McCumber Tariff’ Act (1922) and Under- | Duties on articles in which the farmer's wi s partic » int 
ood Tariff Act (1913) on articles in which the farmer is particularly | easted—Continued 
interested —C ‘ontinued Sine ke 55 
| Para- | ! 
. Article 1922 } 1913 
Para: | Article 1913 graph | 
graph | — ee 
errs dae: ati.) ie eclih clk ak | 915 | Gloves, cotton, single fold .-| 50 per cx pe 
Penknives, pruning knives, etc., | 25 cents each an‘ | 85 per cent. 916 | Stock! ngs an 1 socks, not more 1x 
valued at more than $3 per 50 per cent. | | than 70 cents per dozen 
Soon and not more than $6 per Stockings and socks, more than ) 40 per ce: 
dozen. 70 cents per dozen and not more 
Penknives, pruning knives, etc., | 35 cents each and Do. | than $1.20 per dozen 
valued at more than $6 per 55 per cent | Stockings and socks, more than do 0 per cent 
| dozen. . | _,$1.20 per dozen 
855 Hay knives ~ = -beet knives, | 8 cents each and | 30 per cent. 917 | Underwear, etc., cotton 45 per cent 30 per ct 
etc., with han les of hard rub-| 45 per cent. 1020 | Linoleum . 35 per cent Ds 
| ber, ete. 1023 | Matting__.__. Scents per square | 5 cei per uare 
857 | Animal clippers valued at more | 20 cents each and | 20 per cent. j Ae yard : 
| than $1. we pos Some. | _ 45 per cent. 1107 | Yarn, wool, valued at not me 24 ex per pound | 18 p 
| Shears, pruning and sheep, valued | 20 cents each and | Free. than 30 cents per pound 1 20 per t 
{| at more than $1.75 per dozen. | 45 per cent. Yarn, wool, valued at more thar bee per pound Do 
361 | Pliers, pinchers, etc agin teestiadistade nepali GO per cent ........ 30 per cent. 30 cents per pound but not more j per cen 
362 | Files, rasps, etc.,7 inchesandover 774, cents per | 25 per cent. than $1 per pound 
in length. dozen. Yarn, wool, valued at more than | 36cents per pound | 18 . 4 : 
265 | Shotguns, double-barreled, valued | $10 each and 45 per | 35 per cent. | _ $1 per pound. nd 40 per cent 
| at more than $25 each. cent. | 1108 | Woven fabrics, wool, weight not | 37 cents per pound | 25 to 30 per 
| 272 | Cream separators, valued at more | 25 per cent .......- Free more than 4 ounces per square | and 50 per cent 
| than $50 each. | | yard, valued at not more than | | 
| LAR MOWERS. 2 ccccccccsceccoces- | 30 per cent. ......- | 20 per cent. sU cents per pound | | 
i ee ee per cent. \ Woven fabrics, wool, valued at | 45cent per pound a0 px 
GUO F Sittin cccdagiinnwsee | 80 per cent ........ Free { morethan 80 cents per pound ind 50 ner cent 
, Shovels, spades, ete_._.........- .| 80 per cent ___..... 20 per cent. Woven fabrics, wool, with cotton | 36cents per pound | 35 per cent, 
; 888 | Dynamite and other high explo: | 144 cents’ per | Free. | } Warp , J } and 50 per cent. | 
i | sives for blasting. : pound. 1109 | Woven fabrics, wool, weighing | 24cents per pound Do 
761 | Grass seeds, alfalfa...............- | 4 cents per pound. Do. more than 4 ounces per square and 40 pe r cent 
S Ci ie 6 =o ee | 4 cents per pound. Do | yard, valued at not more than ' 
’ eee 8 cents per pound _ Do. 60 cents per pound. | 
1 i ce | 1 cent per pound... Do. Woven fabrics, wool, valued at | 37centsy md Do. 
DRE Oe cis dbergiaades 2 cents per pound Do more than 60 cents per pound | and 50 oa cent. | 
762 | Garden and field seeds: but not more than 80 cents per | 
Beet (except sugar beet) ...... 4 cents per pound_| 3 cents per pound. | pound | 
Flower... 6 cents per pound.| Free. Woven fabrics, wool, valued at | 45cents per pound | Do 
. Onion | 15 cents per pound_| 5cents per pound nore than 80 cents per pound and 50 per cent. | 
013 | Belting for machinery ............ | 30 per cent___.___. 15 per cent. 1111 | Blankets, wool, valued at not | 18cents pre pownd | 25 per cent. 
d 608. F Fe Sch ecko ttdinsacastetin {24 cents per | 1 cent per pound. _ more than 50 cents per pound. and 30 per cent. i 
| | pound. | Blankets, wool, valued at more 27 cents per pound | Do 
¥ mS I es cian n %{ cent per pound_| 44 cent per pound. than 50 cents but not more| and 432’ per} 
c- 1018 | Bags or sacks not bleached, ete _.| 1 cent per pound | 10 per cent. | _ than $1 per pound. cent. 
and 10 per cent. | Blankets, wool, valued at more | 30cents per pound Do 
1019 | Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, y cent per square | Free. than $1 but not more than $1.50 | and 35 per cent. 
l- | ete. | yard. | | per pound. | 
1418 | Blasting caps....................-. | $2.25 per thou- | $1 per thousand. | Blankets, wool, valued at more | 37 cents per pound Do 
f | sand. | than $1.50 per pound. and 40 per cent. | 
, 1114 Knit underwear, wool, valued at | 36cents per pound | 35 per cent 
ly ee ee eee ee ee } not more than $1.75 per pound. | and 30 per cent. 
Dutics on articles in which the farmer’s wife is particularly interested | Knit underwear, wool, valued at | 45 cents per pound | Do. 
more than $1.75 per pound | and 50 per cent. | 
—— 7 — 1117 | Carpets and rugs: | 
on ; Sci isnst rincinbiiteihianenedh | 40 per cent = 25 p nt. 
a = Article 1922 1913 Wilton. - q f do 30 pe t 
| 1204 | Sewing silk-twist floss, etc., un- | $1.50 per pound | 15 a ‘cmt 
- te = | |} gummed. and not less 
} » 40 mer cat 
211 | “pain and crockery, | 45 per cent........ 35 per cent. | 3205 | Woven fabric s, silk. ne eae cos 1 45 per cent 
t . ; ats a . “} ar > > r oe 
painted or decorated, | ‘ Hats bonnets etc straw blocked 50 per cent 40 De “nt 
212 | China, porcelain, etc., plain. ....-. | 60 per cent........) 50 per cent. | or trtenmed 7 o : | ooo} SY Der cent 
China, porcelain, etc., painted | 70 per cent._......) 55 per cent. | 1417 Matches. = 8 cents per - 8 cents per gros 
lon | or decorated. 1430 Laces veils, tr {mmings, ete eee 90 . ‘ at ee 60 _ ae a 
nt 218 = and kitchen glassware, | 55 per cent. ....... 45 per cent. 1433 | Gloves ™ len ather, Wor = and | $4 on aes n 89 ner dosem 
Tabie ne kitchen glassware, | 50 per cent. ....... 30 per cent | —- ony ore 2 ae | } 
|  pressec 2a ‘omninn fee : BO ner ce ® ner cent 
336 | Corset and dress steels__......- | 35 per cent ....... 15 per cent ne ee - a : — achat hp 
889 Table, household and kitchen | 5 cents per pound | 25 per cent oe ee ee ee ui 25. skia F 
utensils, enamelware. and 30 per cent wa ——— . --—---- - —--- — 
iare | Table, household and kitchen | 11 cents per pound | Do TARIFF ON WITEAT LITTLE BENEFIT 
i d 55 > , 
| eee asa csit4. ova lige Placing a high tariff of 40 cents a bushel on wheat and other 
are 843 Crochet. needies..........--------| $1.15 per thousand Do. farm products that we have a surplus of and export we all 
Knitting needles base 40 per cent. | De | know does not benefit the farmer. It was simply a pretext t» 
247 | Hooks and eyes..................2| a om. = | 15 per cent. | give the manufacturers a chance to place the exorbitant duties 
pound end 25 upon our products. When the tariff bill was under discussion 


per cent. 


in the Senate, 


. Senator Knute Nelson bluntly declared: 

348 | Snap fasteners. .................-- 55 per cent. _......| Do. , ; intly declared 

349 Buttons, metal, embossed - - ...--- 45 per cent ........ } Do. It seems to me that the Senator from North Dakota, Mr. McCumber, 
350 Hairpins, safety pins.....-..-.--- | | 35 per cent -.......} 20 per cent. in his zeal to put such an immense tariff on these agricultural products 
355 | Table knives, kitchen knives, etc.,| 16 cents each and | 30 per cent : a ey ee ee re ee ee eee 


with handles of mother-of-pearl | 
shell or ivory. 

Table knives, kitchen knives, 
ete., with handles of hard rub- 
ber, bone, ete. 

Scissors valued at more than 


o 
— 
So 


45 per cent. } 


8 cents each and 
45 per cent. 


80 per cent. 


higher than we have ever had before, higher than there was any 


necessity for, has done so simply to aid the protection machine for the 
woolen schedules from other sc! 


hedules in the bill. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, August 11, 1922.) 


20 cents each and | 30 per cent. TARIFF ON SUGAR 
« $1.75 per dozen. 45 per cent. on e 

872 | Sewing machines valued at not | 15 per cent. ....--- Free. here is a duty of practically 2 cents a ponnd on sugar 
— —_ each. The pretext for this large duty upon sugar is that it protect 
. a von at more | 90 per cent........ Do the farmer. Only a little more than one-sixth of the sugar we 

10 | House furniture-.................] 3344 per cent......| 15 per cent. consumed in 1924 came from beets. Three-fourths of this one- 
779 neha allies iectiellecbadas . orem is = pereem. ‘ sixth was produced in six States—Utah, Idaho, Colorado, 
megs, unground.........-...- cents per poun cent per poun 7 , Po ‘ The ft: 1 gots very li : 

Popper, bladh er wile unereund.| as _— sale De po Nebraska, Wyoming, and Montana. The farmer gets very little 

902 | Cotton; sewing thread.........._. if cent per 100 | 15 per cent. from the tariff on sugar, while the amount that the consumers 
s. of sugar pay makes it a very heavy tax. Recently the farmers 

C » es a > a s ; : 
Teitting por iam embroidery, 4 per 100 Do in the six States mentioned received about $7.50 a ton for beets of 


03 | Cotton doth (im ible to com- 
pare cost of this because of 
change in method of fixing duty). 


Jacquard woven cloth, napped...| 45 per cent........} 30 per cent. 
30 per cent........} 26 per cent. 


911 | Table damask_................... 


record-breaking sugar content. The United States Department 
of Agriculture (Bulletin 917) states that the average cost of 
production for 1l-ton acre of sugar beets is $86.95. The beet- 
sugar farmer then is out of pocket $4.45 per acre. 
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WHAT DOES TItt MANCPACTURER GET OUT OF IT? 

No matter what sugar retailers have, the manufacturer re- 
ceives 2 cents tariff on every pound of sugar sold. If sugar 
is retailed at 5 cents a pound, it means that the consumer, in- 
cluding the beet-growing farmer, is paying 5 cents for 3 cents 
worth of sugar. The Agricultural Department have estimated 
that ery person consumes 100 pounds of sugar per annum. 
This includes sugar used in confectionery, soft drinks, ice 
cream, and so forth. A tariff of 2 cents a pound on sugar, 
the fore, would amount to a tax on every man, woman, and 
child in America of $2 each, and for the 115,000,000 people of 
the United States it makes a total tax of $230,000,000 per year. 

fhe Great Western Beet Sugar Co., operating factories dis- 
tributed through Colorado, Nebraska, Montana, and Wyoming, 
produces about two-fifths of the beet sugar. It has $15,000,000 
of preferred stock, but has Sold $13,680,000 of it, and this sum 
represents its total actual investment. It has a large amount 
of common stock, which is practically water. Last year it 
paid per cent on its preferred stock and 32 per cent on its 
common stock, Its actual profits over and above its investment 
20 years ago is approximately $134,646,235. On its watered 
common stock alone it has disbursed over $50,000,000, while its 
invesiment was less than $15,000,000, 

OFFICERS OF SUGAR COMPANY 

William L. Petriken, the president of the Great Western 
Suvar Co., is a Republican of splendid standing with the ad- 
ministration: he was a delegate at the convention which nomi- 
nated President Coolidge and Vice President Dawes, 

Charl W. Waterman, who represents the Great Western 
Beet Sugar Co. and is its lobbyist, is also a Republican of good 
standing with the administration. He managed Mr. Coolidge’s 
campaign in Colorado. was a delegate at large at the national 
convention for the United States, “ane was recently appointed 
counsel for the Federal Oil Conservation Board by President 
Coolidge. Several members of our nonpartisan Tariff Commis- 


m favor the reduction of the tariff on sugar. They have been 


ized to resign from the commission. For the reason for such 
resigiation of members of the Tariff Commission who favored 
the reduction of the tariff on sugar I commend the reading of 
Senator Norris's speech on the Tariff Commission in the Con- 
Gr ONAL Recorp, page 2630 

The American consumer pays a tax on sugar of over $600,000 
a day on account of the 2-cent tax fixed on sugar, a product 
five-sixths of which we import into the United States. 

DAIRY FARMER 

Contrast this treatment with che treatment accorded the 
dairy farmer. The dairy farmer of the United States could 
fully supply the people of the United States with all the dairy 
products they could consume. He has asked for a fair pro- 
tection upon butter, cheese, milk, and other dairy products, 
but has been turned down by Congress. The Tariff Commis- 


mm and the President have been appealed to, and upon inves- 


tigation the Tariff Commission has found facts that justify 
the findings that the present tariff is absolutely inadequate 
to protect the dairy farmer from competitors in Denmark, 
New Zealand, Canada, and other competitive countries, yet 


he receives no relief. 
MAGNITUDE OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 
The annual milk bill that the American people pay amounts 


to S$4,000,000,000. The average American family spends one 
in every five food dollars for milk and milk products. 
Wisconsin is the largest dairy State. Fifty-three per cent 
of the income of the Wisconsin farmers comes from cows. 
The price received by the farmer for butter and dairy prod- 
ucts, while slightly higher than a year ago, are still under 
what the Tariff Commission, upon investigation in the great 
dairying States, have found to be below the cost of produc- 
tion. In other words, if the farmer figures his own and his 
family’s labor at the going price, and also interest upon his 
investment in his farm and eguipment, the same as all manu- 


establishments figure, he is selling 
‘low the cost of production. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY SERIOUSLY 


facturing 
ucts be 


his dairy prod- 


MENACED 

At the present time the dairying industry is seriously men- 
aced. The dairy industry has expanded to the point where 
gross domestic production slightly exceeds gross domestic 
consumption. Foreign surplus production is likewise steadily 
increasing. Denmark and other competing countries, by the 
use of cheap water transportation, can send butter to the New 
York market for 1 cent per pound, while it costs Wisconsin 
and Minnesota farmers 14% cents per pound. There is an 
8-cent duty on butter, but this is more than offset by the dif- 


ference in exchange. A Danish farmer gets his pay in 
American dollars, and every American dollar in Denmark is 


worth $1.35, which more than wipes out all the benefit derived 
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from the tariff on butter. This situation has resulted in tie 
imports; of butter jumping from a total of about 1,000,000 
pounds in 1913 to 1,823,961 pounds in the month of February, 
1923, and to over 5,000,000 pounds in February, 1924. Skilled 
farm labor can be procured for $15 per month with board, or 
$1 per day by the day without board. I know this from my 
personal investigation in Denmark in 1923, and also from the 
best Danish authorities, 

In 1924 there was shipped into the United States 19,404,815 
pounds of butter, which sold for $7,046,940. There was 59,175.- 
591 pounds of cheese shipped into the United States, which solu 
for $17,299,008, 


JANUARY 25 


1925 

stutter and cheese have been imported into the United States 
in the following amounts since January, 1925, up to September, 
a period of nine months, when the last figures are obtainable 
5,422,390 pounds of butter, which sold for $2,078,997, and 
$2,425,616 pounds of cheese, that sold for $11,547,717. 

Milk and cream is coming in from Canada in large quantitie 
Quebec and Ontario alone sent in over five and one-half mii 
lion dollars worth of milk in 1923. When the tariff bill was 
up we tried to get a tariff on hides, but it was defeated. 

May 12, 1924, I introduced a bill which would raise the duty 
on dairy products as follows: 

Milk, fresh, 5 cents per gallon; 

Sour milk and buttermilk, 8 cents per gallon; 

Cream containing 7 to 15 per cent bufterfat, 20 cents per gallon; 

Cream containing 15 to 25 per cent butterfat, 30 cents per gallon; 

Cream containing 25 to 35 per cent butterfat, 40 cents per gallon 

Cream containing 35 to 45 per cent butterfat, 50 cents per gal!on; 

Cream containing over 45 per cent butterfat, dutiable as butter; 


Milk, condensed or evaporated, in hernyetically sealed containers, 
unsweetened, 4 cents per pound; 
Miik, condensed or evaporated, in hermetically sealed containers, 


sweetened, 4% cents per pound; 
All others, 3 cents per pound; 
Whole-milk powder, 6 cents per pound; 
Cream powder, 14 cents per pound; 
Skim-milk powder, 3 cents per pound ; 


Maited milk and ‘compounds, or mixtures of or substitutes for milk 

















or cream, 40 per cent ad valorem ; 
Butter, 20 cents per pound; 
Oleomargarine and other butter substitutes, 16 cents per pound; and 
Cheese and substitutes therefor, 12 cents per pound; and casein, 
6 cents per pound. 
Imports 6 f bu utter and cheese into the U ni ited States in 1925 for 9 months 
a iachasnieemnhenseeedelh : > 
Butter Cheese 
as: a ok Sagaraes | oA 
. Pounds Value Pounds Value 
— _ = _ ~ SS nee ee ndilltinctlisiiiaenite 
| j 
Jamey .c2cadeed. cansucuaeeel 696, 380 | $220,047 | 4,845,000} $1, 414, 546 
PORCUREP kins Siickdincwnacccctiiteael 417, 080 164,156 | 4,325,085 | 1, 265, 202 
BERIUD .cichend$idicnsedeenseeuins 1, 937, 638 694, 005 4, 307, 493 | 1, 138, 69 
a a eee 789, 140 273,384 | 4,721, 932 | 1, 276, 444 
OO Fe cdntlnetuhiismbbdnawadaeia 839, 982 134, 131 | 4, 332, 854 | = 1, 138, 110 
FORD... -citariineidincbasimnaacetiall 578, 913 201, 359,| 5, 963, 294 1, 560, 786 
DONG ns ctigcitiwttnittnndaniptiainhil 404, 302 134, 893 | 4,458,599 | 1, 168, 915 
August. 438, 553 154, 670 4, 044,975 | 1, O84, 323 
September 9,402 | 112,352} 5,424,204) = 1, 505, 00 
|— — _———_-—_, -——- 
Datel. tecusticcnacnevcesnseen 5, 422,390 | 2,078,997 42, 423,616 | 11, 547, 
Ee 





On May 30, 1924, I spoke in favor of this bill and explained 
the need of it and urged Congress to act upon it before adjourn- 
ment. 

I appeared also before the Tariff Commission and presented a 
brief in favor of the raise. 

Butter and cheese imported to the United States from Den- 
mark and European ports pays a considerable less freight rate 
than the butter produced in Wisconsin and Minnesota and 
Michigan laid down in the New York or Baltimore markets. 

3esides lower freight rates, butter and cheese can be produced 

in these competing countries for one-half what it costs to pro- 
duce it in the United States. Mr. Sorenson, the Danish agri- 
culture attaché, writes me that skilled farm labor can be had at 
$1 per day without board in Denmark. The Danish crown, 
which is 26 cents plus in our money, is now from 17 to 19 cents, 
over 25 per cent depreciation. It would take a duty of at least 
12 cents a pound on butter to equalize the depreciation of 
currency. Contrast the treatment of manufactures. 


Wat We PaY BECAUSE OF THE TARIFF 
TAKE A CONCRETE CASE—CLOTHES 


Everybody has to buy clothes. We all know that we are pay- 
ing over 50 per cent more for our clothes than we did a féw 
years ago, So there would be no quibbling about it. I wrote to 
L. O. Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, as to the 


/ 
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duty a person would have to pay on a suit of clothes made of 
woolen cloth imported from Scotland of the value of $40. I 
have just read you his letter which states that you would pay a 
duty on your $40 suit of clothes of $23.60. I hear some of my 
New England friends say, why buy a suit of clothes made over 
in Seotland? Ll answer, if you buy a suit of clothes made in the 
United States equally good, you will have to pay the same price 
vou do on your Scotch suit. Our manufacturers are not fools 
enough to put the price down below their competitors very 
much. A friend of mine purchased $160 worth of clothes the 
other day at Fourteenth and G Streets, Washington, D. C. He 
figured he paid over $80 tariff tax on the purchase of $160. 

Cotten stockings have a duty of 60 per cent, yet our mannu- 
facturers export millions of dollars worth of cotton stockings 
and sell them in the markets of the world and make money on 
them 

The farmer not only pays a tariff on everything that he 
nees but the tariff paid by others is shifted from individual to 

ndividual until it reaches the salaried man and the farmer, 
and they as ultimate consumers pay it. The farmer when 
sells his products is unable to add the freight or the tariff 
inx he pays, because he does not make the price on anything 
he produces. The farmer is obliged to take what he is offered. 
FARM MACHINERY 
1 have heard considerable said about farm machinery being 
the free list. We do not import any farm machinery to 
speak of. In 1923 we imported 51 drills, 125 harvesters and 
reapers, 30 horse rakes, 51 mowers, 3,690 plows, 117 threshing 
machines, and 188 wagons. The farm machinery imported is 
negligible compared with the domestic production, which 
»mounts to over $300,000,000 annually. Everything that goes 
nto farm machinery is protected by a high duty, which the 
farmer pays. 
OLPOMARGARINE 

Oleomargarine is a strong competitor of butter. In the 
vears 1924 and 1925, 22,828,492 pounds of colored oleomargarine 
wus sold in the United States, and 432,272,795 pounds of un- 
colored oleomargarine was sold in the United States. Pvery 
pound of oleomargarine that was sold took the place of a pound 
of butter and helped to lower the price of butter. Under the 
law you can color oleomargarine by mixing it. with a small 
amount of butter, and you are only obliged to pay a tax of 
one-fourth cent a pound; the law ought to be changed. Oleo- 
margarine can be manufactured for less than one-third of 
what it costs to produce butter. The manufacturer can afford 
to give the retailer a larger profit for selling oleomargarine 
than the creamery can afford to pay for the sale of butter and 
the result is that the retailer pushes the sale of oleomargarine 
and says it is just’ as good as butter and prevails upon his 
customers to buy oleomargarine instead of butter. 

President Coolidge, in his address before the American 
Farm Bureau’ Federation, meeting in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 6, 1925, stated that the Fordney-McCumber Act is 
of great benefit to agriculture as a whole. The President fur- 
ther called attention to the administration Agricultural bill, 
sponsored by his Secretary of Agriculture, Jardine, which 
would supply to the farmer expert advice, and a fund of infor- 
mation regarding cooperative marketing. 

Decembez 22 the American Council of Agriculture and the 
Corn Belt committee of farm organizations, representing over 
1,000,000 farmers, replied to President Coolidge in the follow- 
ing language: 

“ We are obliged to differ with the administration, not only on the 
President's statement at Chicago, but also in that portion of his mes- 
sage to Congress on December 6, in which he dealt with agriculture,” 
the resolutions state. 

“We protest against such a misrepresentation of the movement for 
equality for which the people of the great staple growing empire of 
America are enlisted with all their hearts, 

“We do not concede that the existing Fordney-McCumber Act is of 
great benefit to agriculture as a whole. On the contrary, the stagger- 
ing burdens imposed upon the consumers of the country through this 
act fall as heavily upon the farmers as upon any other class—on the 
one hand the farmer pays his full share of the heavy tariff tribute 
upon practically everything he buys, while on the other hand the 
price of his great surplus commodities 1s fixed in the world’s markets. 

“It is with a degree of amusement that we note that the new 
measure sponsored by Secretary Jardine is to prove a means of salva- 
tion to the farmer by supplying him with a new and expert fund of 
information about the mysteries of cooperative marketing. 

“We desire to assure the Secretary of Agriculture that it is not 
information we need, but a fair price. As a matter of fact, we never 
had so much. 

“We do not ask for special privileges—we ask only that Congress 
shall assure the farmer of the same purchasing power as the dollar it 
has so freely granted to industry and labor.” 


| 
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Senator Capper, of Kansas, whose Republicanism even the most con 
servative party leaders do not question, recently stated in a public 
speech : 

“The farmer has had the shert end of the protective tariff unde 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, and we are 
changes.” 


justified in demanding 


The Senator further says: 

“ Uniess there is a change, I fear an upheaval and th i 
of the protective tariff system will find that the whole protective 
System may be overthrown.” 


The platforms of both the Republican and Democratic Par- 
ties in the last two campaigns have recognized the distress of 
agriculture and have promised relief. The present administra- 
tion has passed no legislation whatever upon the subject of 
agricultural relief. It has insisted that the farmer should help 
himself. I quote from President Coolidge’s message: 

Simple and direct methods put into operation by th« 
are the only real sources for restoration. 


farmer bimsclf 


It has been maintained that agricultural conditions were 
improving. 

What are the facts? According to the Department of Agri- 
culture the farm crop of the United States in 1925 was worth 
$447,000,000 less than the much smaller crop of 1924. The cass 
would be even worse but for the poor yield of potatoes, which 
brought up the price of potatoes and increased the average. In 
other words, the American farmer was penalized almost $500, 
000,000 for raising such a splendid crop. There is no surplus 
of food in the world. Tens of millions of consumers in Kurope 
are eager for every bushel of grain and pound of flour that 
America can export if they were able to buy at the prices 
charged to the consumers. Even in this country many millions 
of workers are still forced to retrench in the purchase of farm 
products because of the high prices they are obliged to pay 
when the products reach them. The farmer is only receiving a 
little over one-third of what the consumer is paying for farm 
products. 

UNPRECEDRPNTED INCREASE OF WEALTH 

The wealth of the United States in the 10 years ending 
December 31, 1922, has increased from $186,000,000,000 in 1912 
to $320,000,000,000 in 1922, an increase of $134,000,000,000. The 
armers constituting one-third of the population, who have con- 
tributed more than any other class to the production of this 
wealth, should under any equitable distribution be exception- 
ally prosperous. We all know that this unprecedented increase 
in wealth has not been equitably distributed; that the farmer 
has not received his just share of this increase. The party in 
power having control of all the departments of Government can 
not shift its responsibility. 

I have supported every farm relief bill that has been before 
Congress and intend to vote for every agricultural relief bill 
that is supported and is reported out by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee. I, however, have little faith that any of these agricul- 
tural relief bills that have been offered will give very much 
relief to the farmer. I do believe if railroad rates were reduced 
and the tariff rates were adjusted so as to be fair to the farmer, 
he would receive immediate relief. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOBEB. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wingo]. 

Mr. WINGO. The distinctive genius of the American people 
is their ability to ultimately solve any problem that vexes 
them. You can take the history of this country and you will 
find that frequently some problem arose about which we were 
considerably vexed; we mulled along and it looked as though 
we were not going to do anything, but ultimately, all of a 
sudden, a solution was reached and everything was all right. 
That faith in the genius of America and American statesman- 
ship has consoled me somewhat in the last few years when I 
beheld the distress of the agricultural interests of the West. 

When I read of the great distress of the corn growers of 
Iowa my heart went out to them, but | felt sure this genius of 
the American people would ultimately solve this problem 
through the agency of this administration. I felt cheered when 
the great President of the United States went out to Chicago 
and told the farmers what his solution was for the ills that 
beset them, and I was realiy somewhat regretful when I noticed 
that the Secretary of Agriculture and the President did not 
seem to agree upon what is the matter and what should be 
done. But I had faith, being a farmer boy myself, that surely 
this great Republican Party, which believes that the consumers 
of this Nation should be taxed to guarantee the prosperity of 
manufacturers—I felt sure that with the approach of the con- 
gressional elections they would be impressed with the necessity 
of using the same power to take care of the farmer. I felt 
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sure a solution would come forward sooner or later, and behold 
it comres in this bill. This is the Republican solution of the 
troubles of the corn growers of Lowa. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes 

Mv. HAUGEN I would lke to call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the statement made by the Secretary of Agriculture. I 
thir hould know that he makes clear what the purpose of 


this bill is. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact that 
this is not an emergency measure at all but a long-time pro- 
gram Let me call his attention to the Secretary's statement. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not want the gentleman to take all of 
my time because my time for debate is limited. I am a slow 
thinker: I am not a quick thinker like the gentleman from 
lowu 

lhe CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from lowa? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes: I will have to yield to him. 

‘ir. HAUGEN, I would like to read this from the Secre- 
tary > tatement: 

Rut before I go I should like to add that this is not an emergency 
bill. This bill contemplates a long-time program, and what I want 
to do Is to dispose of this problem so far as I am concerned so I may 

ym with thing else without folks assuming that this is a substl- 
tute for something else, 

Mr. WINGO. All right. That is as clear as mud. He 

i\ ~ 

lhis is not going to cure you, but this is something I want to get 
out of the way This is my long-term program, but I belleve I can 
gi ou something else 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. What is the something else? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; what is the “something else”? I do 
not know. I rose primarily—and I would like to have the 
attention of the distinguished chairman of the committee— 
to set the Recorp straight. The older I get the more I have 
a passion to have everything accurate and not mislead any- 
body You know that when the chairman of the committee 


was explaining the bill he said there were only two changes 
in existing law proposed. I had run over the bill hurriedly, 
but very often, as you know, a country lawyer finds he has 
overlooked something. I went over the bill and I found, I 
thoveht, that there were only two changes proposed to ex- 
isting One that it changes the organization in the 
Agricultural Department and gives it a new name. That was 
one change. The other was a provision for $10 in the way of 
traveling expenses when the Secretary of Agriculture wants 
to invite his farmer friends to come here and confer with him. 
Now I asked the gentleman if those were the only changes 
made by this bill in existing law, and he said they were the 
only changes. However, upon a closer study of the bill I 
find there are other changes—for instance, there are changes 
made the definition of agricultural products. Maybe that 
is what is wrong with the corn growers of lowa. They may 
not have been properly classified. I find in the first section 
of the bill that agricultural products include “ yviticulturists.” 


law is 


I assume that is something which will really be of some 
benelit to the farmer—-that is, to inelude viticulturists in the 


the activities 
friend from 


list of those who are not getting the benefit of 
of the Agricultural Department. Where my 
New York City, General LAGuARDIA? 


ls 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is here. 
Mr. WINGO. I think the gentleman from New York will 
be interested in that first paragraph, because agricultural 


products include anything that is manufactured out of the 
things which are produced on the farm. Now, corn from 
Iowa is manufactured, and this will include corn in its manu- 
factured state. It may be that some think of meal as the 
only thing being manufactured from corn, but down in my 
country when you mention the product of corn the first thing 
that flashes into our mind is roasting-ear wine, and that is 
included under this bill in agricultural products. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman that there 
is a big market for that in my district. 

Mr. WINGO. I know that, and I think that is why the 
gentleman should withdraw his opposition to this bill, 

What is “the something else”? Listen, you Democrats! 
These Republicans are going to be faced with “the something 
else,” and what is it? 

The prosperity of the great manufacturing interests of the 
United States, so the Republicans tell us, is because the tax- 
ing power of the United States has been farmed out to them. 
They have been permitted to tax all the consumers of the 
United States so as to guarantee them a profit. That is the 
object of a protective tariff. Some of you gentlemen seem to 
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worry about the fact that the tariff has raised the price o 
the clothing the farmer is buying. Why, that is the object of 
a tariff law—to increase the price of the product of tho 
American manufacturer he can be guaranteed a profit 
If it is not high enough for him to get a profit, he will como 
in here and say that foreign countries are dumping these 
cheap goods in here and he can not declare dividends, ang 
then they will hoist the tariif higher. 

If it is sound—and I am talking from your standpoint and 
not mine—to tax all the American taxpayers, all the con 
sumers of America, in order to foster the manufacturing ente 
prises of this Nation, how can you get away from the same 
philosophy when you come to the’ solution of the distress « 
the farmers of this Nation? The method—the tariff act—j. 
only the machinery. The principle is taxing all the peop! 
for the benefit of a class, and if we are going to tax all th 
people for the benefit of the manufacturing class, if tho} 
theory is sound for the manufacturer, you can not escape ti 
conclusion it is sound for the farmer, and you have got to ) 
the taxing power of the Government to benefit the 
You can not escape it. 

You have got to give the farmer a subsidy like you do the 
manufacturer, and whether you take it directly out of th» 
Treasury or whether you permit him to collect it himself } 
giving him a monopoly of the home market is nothing but 
difference in the machinery or the method of carrying into 
effect the protective principle. 

You gentlemen can not satisfy that farmer. He is thinking 
You may teil him you are making him pay more for his far), 
implements by having all the component parts of farm imple 
ments covered by prohibitive protective tariff, making him pay 
more for his aluminum kitchen ware for his kitchen in order 
to guarantee poor, old, poverty-stricken Andy Mellon a com 
petency in his old age, making him pay more for all the things 
he consumes; whenever you tell him he has got to do that 
for the benefit of the manufacturer he will say, “By the 
eternal, why isn’t it sound economics to do the same thing 
for me?” Then you say, “All right; I will do that. I will pui 
a tariff on the stuff you have.” Do you think he is such a foo! 
as not to have discovered long ago that a tariff upon a crop 
or anything else, the surplus of which has to be sold in the 
markets of the world, is not affected or benefited by a tariff 
rate? Do you think the farmer is that ignorant? He may be 
in Iowa; but, God bless your souls, you can not get any in- 
telligent farmer in Arkansas who can read and write that is 
so silly and ignorant as to swallow such an unsound economic 
theory as that. [Applause.] 

Mr..WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield. . 

Mr. WEFALD. The gentleman is making a very fine speech, 
and the gentleman speaks as though he had read the resolutions 
passed in the Iowa conference. 

Mr. WINGO. No; I have not, but I have great respect for 
the Iowa farmers and they have my sympathy. Do you re- 
member in the last session of Congress { asked that great 
statesman from Iowa [Mr. Green] about this very question, 
and Brother Green is candid if nothing else. He does not de- 
ceive anybody, and when he was asked what he told the 
farmers of Iowa, he said: 
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I told them the only thing they could do was to get prosperity 
reflected from the prosperity of the great industrial plants of the 
North and East; that by increasing their spending power they would 
have more money to spend for agricultural products, 


Brother Green told them that; and those poor, old farmers 
of Iowa swallow whatever Brother Green and Brother HAvuGEN 
tell them. 

The only relief for the poor, old farmers in the agricultural 
sections of this country is to no longer permit these gentlemen 
to mislead them and hog tie them and take them into the 
Republican Party and use them as a cat’s paw to rake the 
manufacturers’ chestnuts out of the fire. The only thing they 
can do is to come to the only party that believes in equal 
rights to everybody and special privileges to none. [Applause.]| 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Give me about five minutes more, please. 

Mr. KINCHELOD. I am sorry I can not yield further time 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. Well, I will finish this in the next chapter. 
{Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. KINCHELOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma {Mr. Carter]. [Applause.] 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 


the committee, I have made a hasty but rather close examina- 
tion of the pending bill, and I admit it seems to me to be 
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neither “ fish, flesh, nor good red herring.” Even the proponents 
of the measure do not claim it is going to be of much bene- 
fit to the farmer. or anybody else for that matter. Yet Is it 
such a useless, harmless sort of measure that nobody seems 
willing to waste their time in opposition to it? Nobody claims 
the bill will do anything, which can not be done under existing 
law. Now, gentlemen, why should we fritter our time away 
with such useless political propaganda as this? Why keep 
handing out such “bunk” to the farmer? If we are going to 
do anything for the farmer, it is high time for Congress to get 
nusy. And if we do not propose to do anything for him, why 

, we not have the nerve to say so and cease such camouflage 
as this? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas with great pleasure. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. What I would like to know is 
iust what specific remedy you and your friends would offer 
for the country. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I am glad the gentleman asked 
that question. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. If the gentleman 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Oh, let me answer that one ques- 
tion. There are so many things that can be done for the farmer, 
none of which have been proposed by you and your party, 
that it is going to take more than my 10 minutes now to tell all 
of them. I thought somebody might ask that question so I 
have just got these things that you have failed to do for the 
farmer right in my head, so I can deal them out right in con- 
secutive order. First—and you may call it radical, or what- 
ever you want—I would rearrange the Federal Reserve Banking 
Board so that such a calamity would not befall the farmer and 
the price of his products as was occasioned by the financial 
depression and holocaust, from which I hope all are just 
about to emerge. 1 would put a few people on that board in 
sympathy with the producers, rather than having them all so 
closely attached to the men who finance the producer. [Ap- 
plause.] Now, that is number 1. 

Second, I would take some vigorous steps for the rehabilita- 
tion of the foreign markets for farm products in order that 
there might be some market in which the farmer’s surplus 
could be sold. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Just what would the gentleman do? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. O my friend, it would take 
me from now until to-morrow morning to tell all the things 
that should be done which have not been done. 

A Memeer. Let him tell what he would do. 
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Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. He may do that in his own | 


time. There is nothing personal about this matter. My friend | whieh is practically nil. Furthermore, I would reduce the 
represents an agricultural constituency and he is with the | 


farmer. I do not criticize his doings, but I do find fault with 
what this administration has been doing and has failed vo 
do with reference to agriculture. We ought to have some well- 
defined foreign policy which, if carried out, would substantially 
stabilize and maintain real markets for surplus farm products 
We should continue the Wilson administration plan of prac- 
tical cooperation with respect to finance, exchange, and the 
trade situation generally. Such a policy would enable the 
hungry people of Europe to purchase every ounce of our sur- 
plus foodstuffs, and our market for agricultural products in 
America would then be somewhat on a parity with that of the 
market for other commodities. We have under consideration 
a bill which talks a good deal about cooperative marketing 
but which does not deal very much with it. Why did not the 
Committee on Agriculture report out some measure like the 
Curtis-Aswell bill, which would be a real benefit to the farmer? 
| tell you another important assistance that could be rendered 
to cooperative marketing. There should be an amendment to 
the Federal farm loan act which would help organizations of 
farmers to finance the construction of warehouses in which 
their produets might be stored for orderly marketing. [Ap- 
plause.] I have prepared an amendment to that effect and I 
hope it will have the gentleman’s support. Now that is the 
third thing. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Does not the gentleman think that we could 
io something for the American farmer if we stopped loaning 
money to Great Britain, Italy, and other countries and sta- 
bilize business here? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I have always thought it would 
be better to undertake to stabilize our own country before we 
waxed so fearfully enthusiastic and threw conniption fits about 
the cancellation of just debts for the stabilization of far-away 
foreign countries. Especially ought that to be true with those 
whe believe in a strict “ policy of isolation.” 
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Fourth. We ought to have rigid economy In all expenditures 
of public money by the Federal Government, by the State gov- 
ernment, by counties, and by municipalities in order that we 
might have a real substantial redection in taxes which would 
reach the farmers as well as all others 

Mr. WEFALD Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma Yes 

Mr. WEFALD. Does not the gentleman know that we have 
passed a tax-reduction measure in this House? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; we have passed a sort of 
tax redaction not strictly in accordance with my ideas, but it 
did reduce certain taxes to some extent 

Mr. WEFALD. Does it reduce the tax for the farmer? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Not as much as I would like 
to see it do, I will say to my friend l have so many thir 


in my mind which should be done for the farmer that I have 
forgotten the serial number, and I will just say that the next 
proposal is something on which my friend from Kansas and I 
may not agree. It is a matter to which Democrats have been 
calling considerable attention and some Republicans have 
raised their voices in protest, although not quite so vociferously 
as the Democrats, and it is this: There ought to be some re- 
arrangement and radical reduction of the high-tariff rates 


which piles up the cost of living so high upon the farmers of 
the country. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes, 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Speaking of reducing the tariff 
on things the farmer has to buy, we have heard much of that 
kind of talk and yet nobody proposes a reduction on any par- 
ticular articles. What does the gentleman offer? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. A member of the Ways and 
Means Committee on the Democratic side, Mr. Corpern Hutt, 
of Tennessee, has introduced several bills reducing the more 
important schedules of the tariff, and I invite the gentleman's 
attention to them. I tell the gentleman specifically some of 
the things that I would do. I would reduce the tariff on steel 
and the tariff on fron, both of which go into the manufacture 
of farm implements which forces the farmer to pay exorbitant 
prices for his farm machinery. I would reduce the tariff on 
textiles which go into the manufacture of the farmers’ cloth- 
ing, in order that the high price of his clothes may be some- 
what reduced. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. Is not there a flexible provision in 
the tariff act giving the administration the right to do it now? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; this flexible provision 
gives the President the right to take such action, but we have 
less chance of relief there than we have even in this House, 


tariff on sugar in order that the American farmer's wife, and 
all other American housewives, might have that household 
necessity at a reasonable price. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman tell us how much the 


| tariff is on steel and iron? 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I have not these specific figures 


| by me, but it is an enormous rate, as the gentleman knows, 
|} and ought to be reduced. 


Mr. BURTNESS. I hope the gentleman will put it in his re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I will if I can get the dope in 
time to go to print. 

Mr. OLDFIELD rose. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ouprirtp]. He knows a lot about the tariff, 
and maybe he can tell us. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I do not want to speak on the tariff now, 
but want to ask the gentleman a question in regard to a clip- 
ping 1 received from the Washington Farmer, printed at 
Spokane, Wash. Edwin A. Smith writes me a letter and in- 
closed this clipping, in which it is said that our grain growers 
pay a freight rate double that paid in Canada—$312 on a car- 
load lot of wheat as against $150. Does not the gentleman 
think it would be wise to cut down the freight rates? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; that is another one of the 
things I had expected to call attention to before my time ex- 
pired, if possible. My friend from North Dakota [Mr. Burrt- 
ness] is taking a spirited part in this discussion, and I now 
see him on his feet for another query. I believe the gentleman 


| is a member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce, and as a member of that committee he could render no 
more valuable service to his constituents and the entire country 
than by taking some action toward having freight rates re- 


! duced on farm products. It could be equitably and justly done 
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on the grounds that farm products constitute some of the 
necessities of life. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman believe that Congress 
has the right to fix freight rates? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Certainly Congress has the 
“right” to fix freight rates. Congress has jurisdiction, but 
perliaps the sensible and practical thing to do would be for 
him, through his committee, to initiate a measure authorizing 


the Inierstate Commerce Commission to give preferential rates 
to farm products. The measure could be drafted in such un- 
mistakable terms that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
could not fail to do it without violating the law. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman's party believed in provid- 
ing a tribunal to fix the rates on proper information. I take 
it that the gentleman agrees that Congress, as a body, could 
not fix individual rates, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I did not say that. I said Con- 
gress had that right to do it; but when you come to working 
out specific rates, with their complex details, it would per- 
haps not be practical for Congress to do it; but I repeat, Con- 
gress could pass a resolution or act of such plain terms that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission eould not evade the mandate. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman believes that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is the proper commission to fix rates? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. But manifestly Congress 
has the right to instruct the commission to make preferential 
rates on certain products. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Would the gentleman go to the extent of 
saying that Congress ought to instruct the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to compel carriers to carry specific prod- 
ucts for much less than the cost of carrying, and do so at the 
expense of other products? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
homa has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I would 
question if I had the time. [Applause.] 

Under permission given for extension of remarks, and at the 
request of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLprietp], I 
present for printing in the Recorp the following article from 
the Washington Farmer, printed at Spokane, Wash., under date 
of January 21, 1926: 


from Okla- 


like to answer that 


OUR GRAIN GROWERS PAY 
CANADA, $381 


FREIGHT 
2 PER CAR 


RATDWS NEARLY DOUBLE THOSE PAID IN 
AS AGAINST $156 PER CAK 


The western railroads, as our readers have repeatedly been advised, 


are asking the Interstate Conrmerce Commission to increase freight 
rates on farm products tn western territory, Including the Pacific 
Northwest. 

In that connection we direct the attention of the members of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission, of Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, of governors of Western States, officials of farm organiza- 
tions, and the public in general to thé astounding fact that freight 


rates on grain in the Pacific Northwest are substantially twice as 
high as the grain rates on Canadian railroads. 

We give as our authority C, O. Bergan, traffic manager and rate 
expert of the Spokane Merchants’ Association. 


rhe astonishing fact that grain rates on this side of the Canadian 
line are nearly double those in Canada came to the attention of the 
publisher of The Farmer in a grain edition prepared by the Vancouver 
(British Columbia) Sun. A copy of that publication was given to Mr. 
Bergan for analysis statement from him requested. Traffic 
Expert 


and a 
Bergan says: 
*“T have read with much interest the grain edition prepared by the 
Vancouver Sun, which you handed me last Thursday, having particular 
reference to the equalization of grain rates in Canada. In ex ining 
the rates exacted for the transportation of grain in Canada and com- 
paring them with the rates exacted from same kind of transportation 
on this side of. the border, I find that Canadian railroads are charging 
approximately one-half that charged by the American roads. 

“On page 1 of the pamphlet to which I have made reference it is 
shown that the present rate on grain from Calgary to Fort William, a 
distance of 1,280 miles, is 15.6 cents per bushel, equal to 26 cents per 


hundredweight, A comparable haul on the American side would be 
from Huntley, Mont., a station near Billings, to Chicago, distance of 
which is 1,278 miles, for which a rate of 31.2 cents per bushel is 


exacted, or 52 cents per hundredweight. 

“In the westbound direction it is noted that the new rate estab- 
lished by order of the Canadian rallroad commission from Calgary to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, involving transportation of 640 miles, is 
10.8 cents per bushel, or 18 cents per hundredweight. A like service 
on the American side would be from Polson, Mont., to Seattle, involv- 
ing a distance of 642 miles, for which the present export rate is 
17.4 cents per bushel, or 2 cents per hundredweight. A domestic 
rate from Polson to Seattle is 21 cents per bushel, or 35 cents per 
hundredweight, 
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“From the foregoing figures it is observed that the Canadian 
railroad for the haul from Calgary to Fort William on a 60,000 pound 
car would recelve $156, yielding 12.1 cents per car-mile and 4 plus 
mills per ton-mile, whereas for comparable service, Huntley, Mont., to 
Chicago, the American railroad gets $312 per car, resulting in 244 
cents per car-mrile and 8 plus milis per ton-mile. 

“For the westbound movement in the same size car from Calgary 


to Vancouver the Canadian railroad receives $108 per ear, yielding 


17 cents per car-mile and 5.6 mills per ton-mile, as against tho 
American railroad charge from Polson, Mont., to Seattle, a revenne 


of $174 per car, yielding 27 cents per car-mile and 9 mills per ton 
mile.’ 

These are important and sensational facts. It does not appear that 
they have been presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They should be put into the record at the first opportunity, in the 


case growing out of the application of tLe western railroads for 
increased freight rates and in the general hearing of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission on the Hoch-Smith resolution of Congress, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KetcuHam], [Ap- 
plause. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 12 minutes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am not an attorney and therefore will not quarre! 
with those who venture such pronounced offhand legal opinions 
with reference to certain phases of this bill. I am, however, 
very fortunate in being able to refer to one who is regarded as 
one of the most brilliant lawyers in the country ip connection 
with the cooperative movement. At a recent conference held in 
the city of Washington to give consideration to cooperative 
legislation this very distinguished and outstanding lawyer gave 
this statement in reference to the measure now under considera- 
tion. I am reading from the statement given by Mr. Aaron 
Sapiro before the National Farmers’ Cooperative Confereme 
held in the city recently: 


First, I unreservedly recommend, and I think every man here agrees 
with me, that we put ourselves behind the Jardine bill and see that it 
is passed. We need that. [Applause.] We have never before had 
anything like this kind of support from the United States Government. 
It doesn’t mean that the Government is going to go in and try to run 
the cooperatives. It doesn’t mean that the Government is going to go 
in and try to regulate the cooperatives. It simply means that the 
Government is going to try to get itself enough men so that the Gov- 
ernment can give us advice, can make studies for the cooperatives, can 
give real guidance and authoritative guidance to the farmers of this 
country. It means that the United States Government, for the first 
time, will try to do as much for distribution as it has done over a long 
term of years for the problems of production on the American farms, 
and it has done marvelous work on produetion. My hope is that it will 
do equally effective work on distribution and marketing, 


I submit that indorsement by a man whom I think is gener- 
ally conceded to be entitled to speak with authority in behalf 
of cooperation of any kind in the United States. 

Now may I say, Mr. Chairman, at the very outset we ought 
to understand what this legislation attempts to do and what 
it does not attempt to do. There are two schools of thought 
that are each very vociferous in their declaration that the 
present situation of agriculture does not offer the remedies to 
correct the difficulties which it confronts. One is a very con- 
siderable group of people who recognize the immediate situa- 
tion confronting groups of farmers dealing in a particular 
product. Probably the best example of that is a group of 
farmers in the Middle West growing this past year a surplus 
of corn. What is required for them is some legislation that 
deals with the very difficult problem of a surplus. 

The declaration of the Secretary of Agriculture in reference 
to the pending legislation is that in this measure we do not 
pretend and we do not undertake to solve that problem, ex- 
cept as in the long run, and after a number of years the coop- 
eratives of the country may be made strong enough so that 
they may have certainly an outstanding feature of this whole 
surplus problem, namely, the control of production, and this 
can only come as men engaged in a particular business, of 
their own volition, decide to reduce production. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I beg to be excused, as I have two or 
three other points to cover, and my time is limited. This legis- 
lation, may I say, does not attempt to enter the field of sur- 
pluses. On the other hand, may I say the Committee on Agri- 


culture has already before it a number of measures that have 
in mind that very problem, and at the earliest possible date 
that committee is consistently and persistantly going to give 
consideration to those measures. The committee hopes before 
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long to present a constructive bill covering the surplus 


the other angle of the situation is that which we do 

npt to meet by this bill, and I regret very much that 
number of men have spoken in derogatory terms of it censur- 
the effort of the Committee on Agriculiure to meet one 
ise of this situation by the legislation which we now pro- 
| declare to you that in the measure that we present to the 
Ilouse to-day there is voiced practically the united demand of 
he cooperative organizations of the country for legislation, 
nd this is the legislation that they have requested us to pre- 
ent. It has their unqualified and their unanimous indorse- 
ment. It has the approval of the very best men that have 
ven consideration to this question, among all the other 
farm organizations—even those that do not deal particularly 
with the preblem of cooperation. It also has the unqualified 
jndorsement of the Secretary of Agriculture, not as an emer- 
gency proposition, not as meeting the surplus situation, but 
putting cooperation on the proper basis, where it may re- 
ceive, under affirmative statements of law, the support and 

chcouragement of the United States Government. 

Gentlemen on this side may belittle cooperative legislation. 
Hut, so far as I am concerned—-and this statement is made 
after many years of connection with one of the great farm 
organizations—-L shall always be proud of the fact that I was 
permitted to come to Congress in time to vote for the measure 
that first used the word “ cooperative” in a Federal statute, 
and I also rejoice to-day in the fact that now that we have 
proceeded so far in the development of this great cooperative 
movement this administration meets the situation affirmatively 
aud positively with a measure that is not innocuous, as charged 
by several distinguished Democrats, but which conforms to 


the best thought of the best minds in the country in this co- | 


operative movement. 
Mr. SCHAFFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KETCHAM. I regret that my time is limited and I can | 


not yield. 

Section 4 of the bill provides machinery whereby the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may call in cooperators for purposes of 
conference, to give him advice and counsel with reference to 


cooperative matters; and I want to submit, gentlemen, as a | 


very practical matter, that while that is a very commendable 
phase of this legislation, there is another feature that we must 
not overlook. One of the real difficulties in cooperative move- 
ments is the very sharp cleavage of thought and the wide 
divergence of views that exist among the very best men con- 
nected with the movement.. There are men who to-day will 
stand and say that this cooperative movement is the only 
helpful thing that is known, and that if you give it to us we 
will handle this vexing surplus in a manner that will be en- 
tirely satisfactory. But that is a long road, because the most 
enthusiastic advocate of cooperation to-day does nct think we 
can organize the producers of the country into cooperatives 
that will be truly effective in a short time. 


} 


I am proud to say that already great progress has been made. | 


To-day one-fifth of all agricultural products, totaling two and 
one-half billion dollars, are sold by cooperatives; and may I 


say that four-fifths of the cooperatives that market this one- | 


fitth of the farm products are back of this measure and give 
it their vnanimous and hearty indorsement? 

While this measure may not meet the views of all the men 
having at heart the interests of agriculture, I submit in all 
fairness, gentlemen, that it does meet the needs of the men 
largely interested in the cooperative movement; and notwith- 
standing all the partisan jibes that have been flung and all the 
derogatory remarks that have been made, when the time comes 
for recording the yote I predict there will not be very sub- 
stantial opposition, and I believe that to-morrow, when the final 
vote is taken, the result will show the country that the adminis- 
tration heartily favors this splendid cooperative movement, 
and will do the last thing it can by legislation to put it on a 
strong and practical basis. ‘ 

Therefore I hope that in spite of all these deprecatory things 
that have been said to the contrary there will be no substantial 
division when we cast our vote on the proposition, and to that 
end I wanted to submit these few observations on what I regard 
as some of the more important features of this bill. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM, Yes. 

Mr. FORT. Not only is it true that cooperative and farm 
organizations indorse the bill, but do they not also oppose 
going any further in this direction? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am very thankful to the gentleman for 
reminding me of that fact. May I refer to Mr. Sapiro again? 
He is of that particular group which believes that the co- 
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operative movement will finally solve most of the ' 
problems, and he made this definite and w equin al ’ 
before our committee, that should any furthe legislati | 

ented along the line of that designed to n 
and pressing problem of handling the surplus, hi ization 
desired to be heard I think every man upon fl mittee 


vho heard Mr. Sapiro make that ad 


“ I | 
glint of his eye as he made the remark nd 1 onder 1 
from his attitude that he proposed to oppose such legislation 
to the extent of his ability. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michi 


gan has expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will read 

The Clerk read the first section of the bill. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my rewarks in the Recor 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make 

The CHAIRMAN Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that t! 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re 
sumed the chair, Mr. Bree, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7893) to 
create a division of cooperative marketing in the Department 
of Agriculture; to provide for the acguisition and dissemina 
tion of information pertaining to cooperation; to promote the 
knowledge of cooperative principles and practices; to provide 
for calling advisers to counsel with the Secretary of Agricul 
ture on cooperative activities ; to authorize cooperative associa- 
tions to acquire, interpret, and disseminate crop and market 
information, and for other purposes, and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


the same request. 


ie committee 


COMMITTEE TO ATTEND FUNERAL OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE 
RAKER 
The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House Resolution 101, the 
Chair announces the appointment of the following committee : 
Messrs. SaBatTH, Rouse, JoHNSON of Washington, Rusty, Lea 
of California, Vatre, Box, LinesercrrR, Reep of Arkansas, 
Carss, Carrer of California, and Mrs. FLorence Kann. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Srrone of Kansas, for one week, to attend the con- 
ference of 11 agricultural States at Des Moines, Iowa, to which 
he has been invited to present his bill (H. R. 7908) establish- 
ing as an independent agency in the executive branch of the 
Government a Federal market finding board, to assist in the 
domestic and foreign marketing of surplus agricultural 
products. 

To Mr. Srroruer, for one week, on account of death in 
family. 

To Mr. ACKERMAN, for two days, on account of death in the 
family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on a bill which I intro- 
duced some time ago, to provide for a Sunday observance law 
in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, are 
they the gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. LANKFORD. They are my own remarks, except that I 
want to incorporate the bill, which is rather short, and I also 
want to incorporate an editorial which I desire to criticize. 

Mr. BEGG. I shall have to object if the gentleman is going 
to insert editorials. The chairman of the Committee on Print- 
ing has stopped everybody from doing that. He does not happen 
to be here, and he asked me to object in his absence. I do not 
think it will be necessary to incorporate the editorial in the 
gentleman's remarks. 

Mr. LANKFORD. I wish to discuss the editorial, and it 
would not be fair to discuss it without incorporating it. 

Mr. BEGG. I wish the gentleman would withhold his request 
until to-morrow morning, and show the editorial to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. LANKFORD. I will do that. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 
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Il. R. 2755. An act granting the consent of Congress to the By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 8311) for the extension of 
counties of Anderson, S. C., and Elbert, Ga., to construct a | Quackenbos Street in the District of Columbia; to the Com. 

bridge across the Savannah River. mittee on the District of Columbia. 
a By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8312) to appropriate cer. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Spenker, [ move that the House do now 


ad 
motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 22 
minutes p. m) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 26, 1926, at 12 o’clock noon, 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


20°. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Public 


Printer, transmitting the annual report to Congress of the 
operations of the Government Printing Office for the fiscal year 


ended June 30, 1925, was taken from the Speaker's table and 


referred to the Committee on Printing. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the foilowing bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 


A bill CHL R. 6490) granting a pension to Mary A. Vermillion ; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 


tee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (HL. R. 5266) granting a pension to Kate 8S. Johnson; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7001) granting an increase of pension to Celes- 


tine Haggerty ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 8300) providing that the De- 

partment of War shall hereafter be called the Department of 
the Army, and the Secretary thereof shall be called the Secre- 
tary of the Army, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
Mr. HDWARDS: A bill (IL. R. 8801) for the extermina- 
tion of the boll weevil, and authorizing an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 per annum for five years for said purpose; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8802) to reserve the mer- 
chantable timber on all tribal lands within the Klamath Indian 
Reservation in Oregon, hereafter allotted, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 8303) to provide for the 
construction of adam and hydroelectric power piant at Keshena 
Falls on the Wolf River on the Menominee Indian Reservation 
in the State of Wisconsin from tribal funds and for the benefit 
of the Indians of said reservation; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8804) to refund 
cotton tax collected; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R, 8805) to safeguard the dis- 
tribution and sale of certain dangerous caustic or corrosive 
acids, alkalies, and other substances in interstate and foreign 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
inerce, 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (7. R. 8306) to authorize the coin- 
age of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the heroism of the 
futhers and mothers who traversed the Oregon Trail to the 
far West, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 8307) restricting the issuance 
of passport visas, in certain cases ; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (HH. R. 8808) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and for the erection of a public building thereon 
at Fast Moline, UL; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (TH. R. 8809) for the acquisition of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Center, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: A bill (H. R. 8310) to amend an act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes,” approved March 8, 1899, by 
adding a new section thereto forbidding the deposit of noxious 
acids and acid materials in navigable waters of the United 
States; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 


RESOLUTIONS 


> 
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tain tribal funds for the benefit of the 
Peck and Blackfeet Reservations; to the 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8318) to allot living children on the Crow 
Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 8314) to authorize the con. 
struction and procurement of aircraft and aircraft equipment 
for the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A Dill (H. R. 8315) for the erection of 
a public building at Siloam Springs, Ark.; to the Committee oy 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BOWLING: A bill (H. R. 8316) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State highway commission of the State 
of Alabama to construct a bridge across the Coosa River near 
Wetumpka, Elmore County, Ala.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 8317) to provide for forfeiture 
of pay of persons in the military and naval services of the 
United States who are absent from duty on account of the 
direct effects of the intemperate use of alcoholie liquors or 
habit-forming drugs or because of venereal diseases; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8318) to amend that provision of the act 
approved March 38, 1879 (20 Stat. p. 412), relating to issue of 
arms and ammunition for the protection of public money and 
property ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RATITBONE: A bill (H. R. 8319) for the purchase of 
the Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics; to the Committee ov 
the Library. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 8820) to give military status 
and discharges to the members of the Russian Railway Service 
Corps, organized by the War Department under authority of 
the President of the United States for service during the war 
with Germany; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GILBERT: A bill (H. R. 8321) to confer jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to certify certain findings of fact, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

sy Mr. BERGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 130) directing 
the President to use his good offices with the Government of 
Italy to obtain humane treatment for racial and political mi- 
norities in Italy ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

sy Mr. MacGREGOR: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 131) 
authorizing the Federal Reserve Bank of New York to invest 
its funds in the purchase of a site and the building now stand- 
ing thereon for its branch office at Buffalo, N. Y.; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SINNOTT (by request) : Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
132) for the relief of Harry C, Stanton, administrator of the 
estate of James and Mary Sinclair, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: Resolution (H. Res. 102) provid- 
ing for the printing of 2,000 copies of the soil survey of Baldwin 
County, Ala.; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. McDUFFIB: Resolution (H. Res. 103) providing for 
the printing of 2,000 copies each of the soil survey maps of 
Mobile and Monroe Counties, Ala.; to the Committee on Print- 
ing. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Resolution (H. Res. 104) 
authorizing the Committee on Revision of the Laws to employ 
competent persons to assist in codifying and compiling the laws 
relating to the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; to 
the Committee on Accounts, 


Indians of the Fort 
Committee on Indian 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 8322) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth O. Kille; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 8323) for the relief of Mary 
Adelaide Killgrove; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 8324) granting a pension to 
Martha E. Crank; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 8325) granting a pension to 
Willis R. Libby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 8326) for the relief of Jesse 
G. Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8327) for the relief of Beatrice I. Manges; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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siso, a DU CH. R. 8328) for the relief of Silas McElroy; to 
he Committee on Claims. 

ty Mr. CAREW: A bill (H. R. 8329) for the relief of Andrew 
Radel Oyster Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

itv Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8330) granting 
a pension to Emeline Phinney; to the Committee on Invalid 
ensionus. 
Ry Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 8331) for the relief of 
Folkert Coleman, of Port Huron, Mich., and Carey D. Fergu- 


on, collector of customs and special disbursing agent for the | 


Treasury Department at Detroit, Mich.; to the Committee on | of pension to James B. Mulferd; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8332) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Fitch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 8333) for the relief of 
Ww. C. Moye and Nannie Moye; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 8334) granting an increase of 


pension to Elizabeth Hanners; to the Committee on Invalid | 


Pensions. 

By Mr, HALE: A bill (H. R. 8335) granting a pension to 
Auna T. Dixon: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 83836) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha A. Lund; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 8337) granting a pension 
to Martha Carmichael; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
ty Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8358) grant- 
a pension to Jacob Jacobson; to the Committee on Pensions. 
iy Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 8339) granting an increase 
of pension to Johanna Oison; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


a1¢ S 


! 
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By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 8340) granting an increase of | 


pension to Rosina Hesse: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 8341) for the relief of 
Nicola Valerio: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 8842) granting a pension to 
Isabell A. Hulit: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 8343) for the relief of Mary 
L. Khoebken: to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8344) for the relief of Hsther M. Roeb- 
un: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MADDEN: a bill (H. R. 8345) for the relief of Crane 
Co.: to the Committee on Claims 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 8346) granting an increase of 
pension to Andrew McLaughlin; to the Committee on Invalid 
i’ensions, 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 8347) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Glatfelter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

\lso, a bill CH. R. 8348) granting an increase of pension to 
himma Noel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 8349) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Indiana V. Wall; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8350) granting 


an increase of pension to Margaret E. Wallace; to the Com- 
ittee on Invalid Pensions. 


| amination and survey of the channel from inland 
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ty Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 8364) granting a pensic 
Nancy E. Phillips; to the Committee on Pensio 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8365) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Roth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (71. R. 8366) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Long; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8367) for the relief of 
Vivian Cady; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 8368) 


granting an increase 
By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 8369) to provide for the ex 
waterway 
through Currituck Sound to Currituck Court House, N. C.: t 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 8870) 
sion to Clara Fisher; to the Committee on 


o 


granting a pen 
Lnvalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

444. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of inembers of 
the faculty of Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., urging an amendment 
to section 15 of the present copyright law of the United States 
by inserting the words “or mimeographic process” after the 
words “or photoengraving process,” in lines 9, 15, 34, and 41 of 
the said section 15; to the Committee on Patents. 

5. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of Clarence Donahoe, Col 
ling, Mich., and other farmers of that vicinity, protesting against 
amendment to the immigration act of 1924 reducing immigra- 
tion from Mexico, and urging passage of an amendment to the 


} present immigration laws that will protect their interests in 


the event of the development of a shortage in the supply 


a. 
farm laborers; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

446. Also, petition of M. H. Oakley, Caro, Mich., and othe 
farmers of that vicinity, protesting against amendment to 
immigration act of 1924 reducing immigration from Mexie 
and urging passage of an amendment to the present immigra 
tion laws that will protect their interests in the event of the 
development of a shortage in the supply of farm laborers; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

447. Also, petition of Frank G. Jayen, Caro, Mich., and other 


| farmers of that vicinity, protesting against amendment to the 


immigration act of 1924 reducing immigration from Mexico. and 
urging passage of an amendment to the present immigration 
laws that will protect their interests in the event of the develop- 


| ment of a shortage in the supply of farm laborers; to the Com- 


By Mr. OLIVER of New York: A bill (TI. R. 8351) for the | 


relief of Rebecca Adler: to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 8852) granting an increase of pension to 
Katie R. Pond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 8358) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Somers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 8354) granting an increase 


of pension to Gertrude Meloy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 8355) granting an increase of 
pension to Mettie Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 8356) granting an in- 


Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8357) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth J. Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8358) granting an increase of pension to 
ney E. Ulen; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8859) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Snurpus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8360) granting ap increase of pension to 
Sophronia Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8361) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8362) granting a pension to Robert D. 
McCoy; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 8363) for the 
relief of the Renaut heirs; to the Committee on Claims. 


N; 


mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

448. Also, petition of G. W. Staudaker, Croswel!l, Mich., and 
other farmers of that vicinity, protesting against amendment 
to the immigration act of 1924 reducing immigration from 
Mexico, and urging passuge of an amendment to the present 
immigration laws that will protect their interests in the event 
of the development of a shortage in the supply of form 
laborers; to the Committee on Immigration and Nature 
zation. 

449. Also, petition of John M. MecNames, Croswell, Mich., 
and other farmers of that vicinity, Lrotesting against amend- 
ment to the immigration act of 1924, reducing immigration 
from Mexico, and urging passage of an amendment to the 
present immigration laws that will protect their interests in 
the event of the development of a shortage in the supply of 
farm laborers; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

150. Also, petition of FE. Paul, Pigeon, Mich... and other 
farmers of that vicinity, protesting against amendment to the 
immigration act of 1924, reducing lmmigration from Mexico 


il- 


’ 
and urging passage of an amendment to the present immigra- 


| tion laws that will protect their interests in the event of the 
crease of pension to Mary J. Caskey; to the Committee on | 


| 





development of a shortage in the supply of farm laborers; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

51. By Mr. DARROW: Petition the Ph. adelphia Board 
of Trade, indorsing bill (H. R. 6110) to amend Federal Trade 
Commission act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

452. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of W. H. Day, manager 
Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of Commerce, pro- 
testing against pussage of House bills 74 and 75, which pro- 
vide for the establishment of regional interstate-commerce 
commissions; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

453. By Mr. GARNER of Texas: Petition of the Federal 
Employees Union No. 28, of the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees, San Antonio, Tex., regarding the improving 
of conditions for Federal employees and urging the transfer 
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of the functions of the Personnel Classification Board to the 
Civil Service Commission; to the Committee on the Clvil 
ervicre . 
ii4. By Mr. KERR: Petition of Mrs. J. A. Spiers, chairman of 
art of the North Carolina Federation of Woman’s Clubs, and 


others, requesting an appropriation of the sum of $10,000,000 
for the erection of a public building in the city of Washington, 
D>. C., to be known as the national gallery of art; to the Com- 
inittee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the trustees of the New 


1. Dy 


York Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Foundations, 
approving House bill 5841, and protesting against the enact- 


ment of any substitute measure which shall tend to restrict the 
freedom of libraries, ete.; to the Committee on the Library. 
Also, resolution passed by the Long Island Federation 
of Woman's Clubs, urging the United States Senators and the 
Congressmen from Long Island to consider favorably the erec- 
tion of a building in Washington, D. C., to be known as the 
national gallery of art; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

in7. Also, petition of the Carl Follen Unit, No. 103, Steuben 
Society of America, to the United States Congress, opposing 
entry of the United States into the World Court; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

58. By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Resolution of the Kiwanis 
Cinb, Salt Lake City, Utah, requesting continuation of Federal 


bith 


aid for interstate highways; to the Committee on Roads. 
io. By Mr. LITTLE: Petition of United States Spanish 
War Veterans, Lawrence, Kans., in support of House bill 98, 


citing conditions of Spanish War veterans not covered by the 
act of June 5, 1920; letters signed by Mrs. Louis W. 
Streich, Kansas City, and Mary B. Chappel, secretary, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Kansas City, Kans.; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions 

160. Also, petition of members of faculty of the University 
Kansas School of Pharmacy, to bring before the United 
States Congress at the earliest Opportunity an amendment to 
tion 15 of the present copyright law by inserting the words 
or mimeographic process” after the words “ or photo-engrav- 
ing process ” in lines 9, 15, 34, and 41 of section 15; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

4161. By Mr. LONGWORTH: Petition of the National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution, “ Wher@as Mrs. Mary 
Key McBlair, granddaughter of Francis Scott Key, author of 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ is an aged widow and will soon be 
retired from the service of the United States Government with 
a meager pension of $12 per month: Resolved, That the Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the American Revolution do peti- 
tion Congress to give an adequate pension to her for the rest of 
her life’; to the Committee on Pensions. 

462. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of Cleveland Motion Picture 
Exhibitors’ Association, protesting music-tax proposal; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

463. Also, petition of Cleveland Hebrew Benevolent Associa- 
tion, indorsing House bill 7089, to amend the immigration act 
of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

464. By Mr. OLDFIELD: Petition of Clio Harper, of Little 
Rock, Ark., and other members of the Arkansas Press Associa- 
tion, favoring the restoration of the second-class postal rates of 
1920 and urging the restriction of printing and sale of Govern- 
ment stamped envelopes; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

165. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of L. E. Shepard 
and 81 other citizens of Miltonvale, Kans., requesting enact- 
ment of legislation to increase the pensions of Indian war vet- 
erans and their widows; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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SENATE 
Tvuespay, January 26, 1926 
(Legislative day of Saturday, January 16, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled, in open executive session, at 12 
o'clock meridian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate, as in legislative ses- 
sion, will receive a message from the House of Representa- 
tives 

As in legislative session, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 7554) making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 
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ENROLLED BiLLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 3755. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Anderson, 8S. C., and Elbert, Ga., to construct a 
bridge across the Savannah River; and 

H. R. 6089. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Fox River in the county of 
McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 26, township 45 north, 
range 8 east of the third principal meridian. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the Public Printer for the fisea| 
year ended June 30, 1925, and also for the last half of the 
calendar year ended December 31, 1925, which was referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 

; THE WORLD CoURT 

The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 5, providing for adhesion on the 
part of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, 
and the adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, with reservations. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, without reference to the limit 
of one hour imposed upon Senators, I wish to raise certain 
parliamentary questions, and therefore I hope the stop watch 
will be put out of commission for the time being. 

I would like to engage the attention of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] as to the procedure to be followed. 
The statute having been read in full, and the discussion having 
been had upon it, I assume we are now reaching a point where 
individual reservations may be offered, either to the resolution 
as modified and presented by the Senator from Virginia [ Mr. 
SWANSON] or by agreement that they may be offered as indi- 
vidual reservations supplementary to it. 

I particularly wish to eall the attention of the Senator from 
Wisconsin to the fact that I have presented, as in the nature 
of a substitute for the Swanson resolution in whatever form 
it may finally find itseif, the so-called Pepper plan. I would 
like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin if it is possible now to 
secure unanimous consent to the effect that when the Swanson 
resolution has finally been perfected in Committee of 
Whole my substitute may then be offered? 

Mr. LENROOL. I should have no objection to that course. 
Technically, the Pepper plan does involve amendments to the 
statute. 

Mr. MOSES. I understand that. 

Mr. LENROOT. And if that is waived—— 

Mr. MOSES. ‘That is why I am asking unanimous consent, 
because my understanding is that the amendments to the 
statute should be considered immediately, and inasmuch as the 
whole subject matter of the so-called Pepper plan is presented 
by me as a substitute for the Swanson résolution, when that is 
finally agreed upon in its form in the Committee of the Whole, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may then have the opportunity 
to present the so-called Pepper plan as a substitute for the 
Swanson resolution. 

Mr. LENROOT. As a whole? 

Mr. MOSES. As a whole, when it is agreed upon in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
upon? 

Mr. MOSES. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. BORAH. 
first. 

Mr. MOSES. The unanimous consent for which I have asked 
is that if and waen Senate Resolution 5 has been perfected in 
the Committee of the Whole and is ready to be taken into the 
Senate for agreement upon whatever amendments are made 
to it, that being the practice which I assume we must follow 
here, I shall then have the opporiunity of presenting my sub- 
stitute for the Swanson resolution as it then stands. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should think the Senator would rather 
take this course—that when the Swanson resolution is per- 
fected and ready for a final vote—— 

Mr. MOSES. In Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LENROOT. Or in the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. I have no desire to have two votes upon the 
matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator, by unanimous consent, 
shall have the privilege of offering, as a substitute for the 
Swanson resolution as it may be perfected, his Pepper plan. 
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The Senator means if it is agreed 
If and when. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 


Is there objection? 
Let us know a little more about the matter 
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Mr. MOSES. I have no objection to taking the vote either | 
in Committee of the Whole or in the Senate, but inasmuch as 
it involves a little departure from the procedure which regu- | 
larly would be followed I have submitted this request. | 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator understand that he has to | 
wait until we get into the Senate to secure unanimous consent | 
or can it be granted now? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from New Hampshire is ask- 
ing unanimous consent that when the Swanson resolution shall 
be perfected he may offer his Pepper plan, to which request I 
have no objection. 

Mr. MOSES. I would prefer to do it so that we can go into 
the Senate with the Swanson resolution perfected. I have no 
illusions about the vote on the Pepper resolution. I would pre- 
fer to offer it in Commitee of the Whole, so that we can take 
the Swanson resolution into the Senate from the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. LENROOT. Except that the ratifying part of the Swan- 
son resolution is not considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MOSHS. I am referring to the text of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no objection. 

Mr, MOSES. I wish merely to deal with the text of it, and 
therefore I am making the request. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I can not understand why the 
proposal was not offered before. 

Mr. MOSES. It was offered many days ago, I will state to 
the Senator from Maryland. It is only my desire that it shall 
be presented to the Senate for a vote. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request is 
agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all reservations which have been presented under the | 
rule shall be first considered in Committee of the Whole, the 
reservations contained in the Swanson resolution to be first 
considered, and that tf any Senator desires to offer a reserva- 
tion that is pending as a substitute for any part of the Swan- 
son reservation he may have that opportunity. 

Mr. BORAH. There is only one question that I destre to ask. | 
Why is it necessary to have unanimous consent about all these | 
things? 

Mr. LENROOT. When a similar situation arose in connec- 
tion with the Isle of Pines treaty the Chair ruled that the other | 
course was the proper procedure. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not understand what the Sen- 
ator means by “the other course.” 

Mr. LENROOT. That reservations were not to be considered 
in Committee of the Whole, but were to be considered when the | 
| 


resolution of ratification was before the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand the Senator is asking | 
consent that we shall proceed now with the Swanson resolution | 
and reservations? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. As in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And that they shall be open to 
amendment in Committee of the Whole in so far as those 
amendments or reservations have been properly filed. | 

Mr. LENROOT. That is, any Senator may offer to substitute | 
any other reservation for the Swanson reservation. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. He may, or he may move to amend 
the Swanson reservation, provided he has already filed his 
proposition of amendment? 

Mr. LENROOT. If it does not go beyond the extent of the 
agreement, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is, it is already on file? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. Let me see if I understand the position of the 
Senator from Wisconsin with reference to that. I have a 
reservation which would be in the nature of an additional 
reservation to those proposed by the Senator, and that is an 
amendment. Of course, I wish immediately to have that read 
and to devote 5 or 10 minutes to a discussion of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is no objection to that, except that 
the pending question will start with consideration of the | 
Swanson reservation, of course. Is that clear? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand the unanimous consent 
to be that the Senate as in Committee of the Whole shall now 
proceed to the consideration of what is commonly known as 
the Swanson reservations and resolution. 

Mr. LENROOT. Reservations. The resolution comes after- 
wards under the rule. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; and that in Committee 
of the Whole any amendments to the Swanson reservation ; 
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which were properly filed on yesterday before 1 o'clock will 
also be considered. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And that when the Swanson resolu 
tion or reservations have been perfected the Senator from New 
Hampshire is to have the privilege at that time of offering in 
Committee of the Whole his substitute to which he has referred. 
Is that the unanimous consent? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. It is understood, of course, that no 
amendment can be offered from the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is, no new amendment? 

Mr. MOSES. By unanimous consent it could be offered. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin if it is his idea that none of these reservations are 
subject to amendment? Suppose a grammatical error were 
found in one of them, would there be no way to correct it? 

Mr. LENROOT. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. But suppose there should be an objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Then there is no way to do it. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Nebraska ts referring to the 
reservations which have been offered and printed? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. May I inquire of the Senator from New Hamp 
shire whether it is necessary to make the point that there is a 
limitation of time on debate? 

Mr. MOSES. I understand there Is not as covering the 
present discussion, but we are governed by the one hour all 
told when we get to a discussion of the reservations themselves, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. Of course, the regular procedure fs to con- 
sider the treaty or convention in Committee of the Whole, but 
reservations are considered in the Senate. Some Senators de- 
sire, because there may be a close vote on some of the pro- 
posals, to have two votes. That is all the agreement will ac- 
complish in this matter, and I think it is right to have a full 
opportunity to offer all amendments. These reservations of 
mine were submitted rather late, I will admit. I expected to 
present them earlier, but they were simply amendments that 
were offered by other Senators that had been tiled later than 


|} mine. I feel that full liberty ought to be given in connection 


with those amendments and I see no objection, except that it 
requires unanimous consent to change the rule of the Senate, 
which I hope will be granted, so that Senators may have full 
opportunity to have the amendments discussed in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. Has the unantmous-consent 
proposal been reduced to writing? Let us have it reduced to 
writing, so that we will know what it is when we adopt it. No 
one can tell from the discussion that has taken place just what 
it is. 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator will permit me, I will under- 
take to state it. 

Mr. BORAH. It has been stated, and then the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] added an interpretation of his view 
of it. So we may get into a controversy after it is adopted. Let 
us have the controversy first. Let the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment be reduced to writing. 

Mr. MOSES. If I may be permitted to state it, the unant- 
mous-consent agreement is that the Senate shall proceed in 
Committee of the Whole to consider Senate Resolution No. 5 in 
the regular order. It need not be stated in the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, but that means that amendments may be 
offered to it in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LENROOT. Amendments that are already pending 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes; amendments that are here under the 
rule; and that when the resolution has been perfected in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and Is ready for a final vote in Committee 
of the Whole, I shall have the opportunity of presenting my 
substitute for it, and the whole debate shall be governed by the 
cloture rule of one hour all told to each Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I may have misunderstood the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. SwANson]. I thought he said that amend- 
ments might be offered to the reservations which he had pre- 
sented so late, as he said. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, I meant 
presented earlier than that presented by the Senator from 
Idaho, earlier than that presented by the Senator from South 
Carolina, earlier than that presented by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and printed in the Recorp. On account of the 
failure to reach an agreement I presented it as soon as it 
could be prepared. : 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Be that as it may, it was presented on Sat- 
urday last, but came to us yesterday just before the vote on 
cloture, 

Mr. SWANSON. But the Senator had a copy of it imme- 


diately after. 
and read it, 


The Senator from Idaho took the original copy 


Mr. JOHNSON. Surely, I endeavored to inform myself at 
the earliest possible moment respecting it; but that does not 
alter the fact that it came to the desks of Senators yesterday 
just before the vote. What I want to make clear is whether 


the unanimous-consent agreement includes the offering of any 
amendments other than those which bave been presented and 
are on the desk? 
Mr. SWANSON 
unanimous consent. 
Mr. JOHNSON. I realize that, but I want to know whether 
the unanimous-consent agreement includes that. 
Mr. SWANSON, It does not. 


It could only be done under the rule by 


Mr. JOHNSON. Was it not the Senator's intention that it 
should include it? 
Mr. SWANSON. No. So far as I am concerned, any 


amendment that is offered in good-faith and not for the pur- 
delay I am willing to consent to have voted on here. 
I do not object to any amendment offered in that way. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I would not assume that an amendment 
would be offered for any other purpose. That is what I want 
to make clear, and it is merely with the desire to clarify the 
atmosphere and understand the situation that I am address- 
ing my query to the Senator from Virginia. I had understood 
from what the Senator said that amendments might be offered 
to the reservations which he presented last Saturday and which 
came to our desks on Monday. If I am in error on that I 
want to be corrected 

Mr. MOSES. Under the rule that can not be done except by 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. JOHNSON. I know it can not be done except by unani- 
mous consent, but does the unanimous-consent agreement in- 
clude that? 


pose ol 


Mr. LENROOT. It does not. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from Wisconsin says it does 
not. Is that correct? 

Mr. fWANSON. That ts right; it does not. 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator from Idaho still wish to 


have the unanimous-consent agreement read? 

Mr. BORAH. I think it ought to be read. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let the suggestion which I made bh 
read by the reporter. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the statement made by the Senator 
from Missouri of the proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
more clearly sets it forth than anyone else has done, with all 
due deference to the Senator from New Hampshire. 


Mr. MOSES. I am perfectly willing to agree to that. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let the reporter read it. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerks at the desk are tran- 


scribing it. It will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Ordered 
of the 


by unanimous consent, That the Senate, as in Committee 
Whole, will now proceed to the consideration of what is com- 
monly known as the Swanson resolution, and that in the Committee 
of the Whole any amendment which was properly filed on yesterday 
before 1 p. m. will also be considered, and that when the Swanson 
reservations have been perfected the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses] is to have the privilege at that time of offering his substitute, 
which he has proffered in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the words “ Swanson resolu- 


tion’ should read “ Swanson reservation.” 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; let it read “ reserva- 
tion.” 


The Curer CrrrKk. Strike out “ resolution ” 
vation’: so as to read “ Swanson reservation.” 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask the Secretary to read it again. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
That the Senate, as in Committee 
Whole, will now proceed to the consideration of what is com- 
known as the Swanson reservation, and that in the Committee 
of the Whole any amendment which was properly filed on yesterday 
before 1 p. m. will also be considered, and that when the Swanson 
reservations have been perfected the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses] is to have the privilege at that time of offering his sub- 
stitute, which he had proffered in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. It should read “ offering in Com- 
mittee of the Whole his substitute.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the proposed agreement should in- 
clude substitutes offered by other Senators. I have offered a 
substitute, 


and insert “ reser- 


Ordered by unanimous conseni, 
of the 
monly 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. I think it should read “and any 
other substitute that is properly pending may be offered.” 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I have a substitute that is pending. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, one other suggestion—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. How many substitutes are pending? 

Mr. MOSES. I think there are only two. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, under parlia- 
mentary law, only one substitute can be offered; otherwise 
there would be no limitation to the number that might be 
offered. 

Mr. MOSES. I think there are only two that are properly 
before the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Some Senator ought to know. 

Mr. MOSES. I think there are only two. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has offered one. Has any other Senator offered one? 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. WILiiams] 
has offered another. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then I will make no objection 
to that change in the agreement, as there are only two sybsti- 
tutes pending. 

Mr. WALSH. 


How many are pending? 


Mr. President 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I should like to ask a question. 
Mr. MOSES. I yield first to the Senator from Montana, 

who has been standing for some time. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to inquire whether the unanimous- 
consent agreement as it is now framed embraces the subsequent 
resolutions? There are now three resolutions in one—one pro- 
posing adherence with certain reservations, the second is a 
resolution in relation to the method by which the questions 
shall be submitted, and the third is the Monroe doctrine res- 
olution. Are those two additional resolutions to be considered 
also as in the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. MOSES. My understanding is that the two latter reso- 
lutions to which the Senator refers will be presented in the 
same manner as additional reservations; that they are properly 
before the Senate and will be presented. 

Mr. WALSH. That is all right, then; that is quite agree- 





able. 

Mr. MOSES. I now yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 


yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator from South Carolina will con- 
sent, I will yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BLEASE. Very well. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator from South Caro- 
lina will pardon me, by “the Swanson reservation” I meant to 
include all of those qualifying reservations of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] that are in the pending resolution. 

Mr. MOSES. I yield now to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. BLEASB. I could not catch it clearly from the reading 
of the proposed agreement, and I should like to know to what 
Swanson resolution the agreement refers. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It refers to the one that is now 
pending. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is the one additional to the first one? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It refers to Resolution No. 5 as it 
has now been modified. 

Mr. BLEASE. I object to this agreement if it includes the 
first Swanson resolution or reservations. 

Mr. MOSES. The first so-called Swanson resolution has 
already been changed by the action of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia himself; he has modified it as it originally stood. 

Mr. BLEASE. The last one is not so bad. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
Hampshire will yield to me, under Rule XXI, I had the right 
to modify my resolution at any time before the yeas and nays 
were ordered on it or it was amended. I did modify it, and 
the resolution pending will be modified by reservations which 
I presented on last Saturday. 

Mr. MOSES. That is correct. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is, the one the Senate~ from Virginia 
originally offered has been gotten out of the way? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. BLEASBH. And there is no chance of bringing that 
back? 


Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. BLEASP. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
should be made. 
posed agreement. 


That is all right; that will be fine. 
Mr. President, there is one addition which 
I ask that the Secretary again read the pro- 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered by unanimous consent, That the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, will now proceed to the consideration of what is com- 
monly known as the Swanson reservation, and that in the Committee 


of the Whole any amendment or reservation which was properly filed | 


on yesterday before 1 p. m. will also be considered, and that when 
the Swanson reservations have been perfected the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses] is to have the privilege at that time of offer- 
ing in the Committee of the Whole the substitute which he has 


¢ = ’ 
offered. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, we have just 
agreed that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. WILLIAMs] may 
also offer his substitute. I suggest that the agreement may 
read that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosrs] 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. WiLiams], respectively, 
may offer their substitutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. sefore that is agreed to, will not the 
Senator from New Hampshire also ask unanimous consent to 
waive the consideration of the amendments to the statute 
under the Pepper plan? 

Mr. MOSES. I will consent to that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think there will be no objection to that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is that? 

Mr. MOSES. The Pepper plan contemplates an amendment 
or amendments to the statute. I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent to waive consideration of those amendments 

Mr. LENROOT. Because it will all be embodied in the 
substitute of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. It will all be embodied in my substitute, and 
I do not want to take the time of the Senate needlessly. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, as my ear caught the read- | 
ing, the word “reservation” was used in the singular and | 


not in the plural in the beginning of the agreement. I should 
like to have the clerk verify that. I think that the proposed 
agreement now reads “reservation,” while it should read 
* reservations.” 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It should read “Swanson reser- 
vations.” 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not know as yet whether my impression 
is correct or whether it is erroneous. I should like to have 
the Secretary read the proposed agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered by unanimous consent, That the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, will now proceed to the consideration of what is commonly 
known as the Swanson reservation 


Mr. BRUCE. Did the Secretary say “reservation” or 
“reservations "? : 

The Cuter CrerK. The first time it was read “ reservation.” 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It should read “ reservations,” in the 
plural. 

The Curer Crerx. It reads: 

Ordered by unanimous consent, That the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, will now proceed to the consideration of what is com 
monly known as the Swanson reservations, and that in the Committee 
of the Whole any amendment or reservations which were properly 
filed on yesterday before 1 p. m. will also be considered, and that 
when the Swanson reservations have been perfected the Senator from 
New Hampshire {[Mr. Moses] and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], respectively, are to have the privilege at that time of 
offering their substitutes. 


Mr. MOSES. Now may I add to that, in order to carry out 
the understanding with the Senator from Wisconsin, “ and that 
the Senator from New Hampshire waives the consideration of 
amendments to the statute of the court contained in his sub- 
stitute"? 

Mr. LENROOT. Separately. 

Mr. MOSES. Waives all consideration of amendments to the 
statute. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think that the best way to put it would 
be to say that “any amendments to the statute included in the 
resoiution of the Senator from New Hampshire shall be con- 
sidered as waived.” 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


And the Senator from New Hampshire waives all consideration of 
amendments to the statute of the court contained In his substitute. 


Mr. LENROOT. The Senator cap not waive anything. May 
I suggest “and all consideration of amendments to the statute, 
Separately considered, is waived"? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What does all that mean? 


~~ 


Mr. LENROOT. It means, technically, that we will consider 
the amendments to the statute that are contained in the 
resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It says that the Senator 
waives consideration of the amendments to the statute. Now, 
the Senator says that that means that we shall consider the 
amendments. 

Mr. SWANSON. It ought to read “ except as contained ” - 

Mr. WATSON. “In the Pepper resolution.” 

Mr. SWANSON. “In the resolution to be offered.” 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the use of putting that in? 
The Senator from New Hampshire can waive it by not urging it 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; but what is it that 
waives? I really am asking for information. 

Mr. MOSES. I will say to the Senator that I will waive the 
Separate consideration of the textual amendments to the statute 
of the court which are embraced in the so-called Pepper plan. 
In other words, I am not asking the Senate to consider sepu- 
rately textual amendments to the statute 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. Now I understand 
the modification, and 1 am for it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Whzy offer them then? 

Mr. MOSES. I will say to the Senator from Florida that I 
want tuo get the whole substitute before the Senate: and if we 
pursued the ordinary course, inasmuch as this involves a tex 
tual amendment of the instrument, each one of these textual 
amendments would have to be taken up and considered sepa 
rately. I will say further to the Senator from Florida that my 
whole notion is that since the juggernaut has been set in 
motion I have no desire to impede his progress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


ine 


That the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, will now proceed 


to the consideration of what is commonly known as the Swanson 
reservation, and that in the Committee of the Whole any amend 


ment 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to find out, once 
for all, whether that word is “reservation” or whether it is 
‘reservations "—whether it is in the singular or in the plural. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an “s” on the end of 
the word. It is plural, 

The Chief Clerk continued the reading of the pro 
mous-consent agreement, as follows: 


posed unanl- 


known as the Swanson reservations, and that in the Committee of the 
Whole any amendments or reservatious which were properly fled 
on yesterday before 1 p. m. will also be considered; and that wien 
the Swanson reservations have been perfected the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr, Moses] and Mr. WILLIAMS, of Missouri, respectively, 
may have the privilege at that time of offering their substitutes which 
they have offered; and the Senator from New Hampshire waives all con 
sideration of amendments to the statute of the court contained in his 
substitute, 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I want to say to the Secretary, 
in view of the additional emphasis that he placed upon the 
words, that I think I am justified in saying he has such a 
singular way of pronouncing some words that it is impossible 
to tell whether they are singular or whether they are plural. 

Mr. WATSON. Let us have them spelled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am giving my con- 
sent to this proposition purely as a matter of procedure. I am 
reserving the point that all of the proceedings we are now en- 
gaged in are illegal and void, contrary to the Constitution, and 
contrary to the rules of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement? The Chair hears none, and 
the agreement is entered into. 

The unanimous-consent agreement as finally reduced to 
writing is as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered by unanimous consent, That the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, will now proceed to the consideration of what is commonly 
known as the Swanson reservations, and that in the Committee of the 
Whole any amendment or reservations which were properly filed on 
yesterday before 1 p. m. will also be considered, and that when the 
Swanson reservations have been perfected the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Moses] and the Senator from Missouri {Mr. Wit- 
LIAMS], respectively, may have the privilege at that time of offering 
in the Committee of the Whole the substitutes which they have offered, 
and the Senator from New Hampshire waives all consideration of 
amendments to the statute of the court contained in bis substitute. 
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The Senate, 
consider the re 


as 
ervations proposed to the protocol, 

Mr. MOSES Mr. President, under the time limitation I 
offer the reservation which I send to the desk as an addi- 
tional reservation to Senate Resolution No. 5. 


Mr. LENROOT. In accordance with the agreement, the 
first Swanson reservation would be the pending question. 
Of course, the Senator may offer his proposal and speak 
iy il 

Mir. MOSES. ‘To that I offer this reservation as an amend- 
ment 

Mr. LENROOT. Very weil. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Cyurer Cruerk. Mr. Moses offers the following reser- 
vation to the protocol of signature of the statute for—— 

Mr. LENROOT. In accordance with the agreement, I ask | 
that the first Swanson reservation be stated to the Senate as | 
the pending question. 

Mr. WATSON. That is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the} 
reservation 


9 


~. 


The Cnier Clerk. On page 
lution, reservation No. 1: 


line 8, of the modified reso- 


Chat such adherence shall not be taken to involve any legal rela- 
tion on the part of the United States to the League of Nations or 
the assumption of any obligations by the United States under the 
treaty of Versailles. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, to that I offer the reserva- 


tion which I have sent to the desk as an additional paragraph. 
and I ask that it may be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The reservation will be read. 
The Cuier CLerK. It is proposed to add, after line 11, 
the following as au additional paragraph: 


That the adherence of the United States to the statute of the 
World Court is conditioned upon the understanding and agreement 
that the judgments, decrees, and/or advisory opinions of the court 
shall not enforced by war under any name or in any form what- 
ever. 


be 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, in view of certain representa- 


in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to | 
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tions which are made to me, I withdraw that reservation for | 


the minute and ask that the reading proceed. 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President-—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I desire to present memorials signed by 
80 signers of Pinebluff, Wyo., protesting against the entry of 
the United States into the World Court. I ask that these me- 
morials be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be s0 
ordered. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, I object to the re- 


ceipt of petitions, memorials, and writings on this subject mat- 
ter at this time, when we are under limited time. I could 
bring in a wagonload of them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think I ought 
to say for the benefit of the Senator from Wyoming that under 
the rules of the Senate a petition can not be presented while a 
Senator has the floor for the purpose of discussing a question, 
except by unanimous consent; and since the Senator from Mis- 
sourl objects, I suggest to the Senator from Wyoming that he 
withdraw the request. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I will withdraw it for the present. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, the practice has 
been prevailing here of presenting petitions under the same cir- 
cumstances as now exist; but if the Senator from Missouri 
sees fit to object, it can not be done. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I rise to inquire just what is before the 
Senate? Are the Swanson reservations now before the Senate? 

Mr. LENROOT. The first ene. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reservation No. 1. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Has it been read? 

Mr. ASHURST. It has. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So that reservation No. 1 is now before 
the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to say only a word in 
regard to the speech the Senator from South Carolina [Mr, 
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3LEASE] delivered here yesterday. The Senator seems to have 
missed entirely the point that I made in my speech a few days 
ago. I was not trying to prevent the Senator from paying any 
eulogy that he might desire to pay to Senator Lodge. I was 
simply calling the Senator’s attention to the fact that he at 
tacked and criticized President Wilson here in the Senate, a 
man who was born in the South, and who, while President, 
placed four southern men in his Cabinet. He was criticized 
most severely in some other sections of the country because. 
they said, he had put “the South in the saddle.” I was ecriti- 
cizing the Senator for attacking President Wilson in one breath 
and eulogizing Senator Lodge in the next breath; and I cited 
the fact that one of the most outstanding things in Mr. Lodge's 
career was his effort to pass the force bill of despised memory 
which would have destroyed Anglo-Saxon civilization in the 
South. 

If the Senator from South Carolina prefers to eulogize a 
leading Republican, rather than praise a great Democratic 
President and one of the greatest men the Nation has ever 
produced, that is his business. Every man to his taste; and if 
the Senator desires to do that, he is at liberty to do so. 

The Senator was mistaken when he said that the South had 
ordered cloture. We have not applied cloture. The rule that we 
have invoked is not cloture. We have not stopped debate. Wo 
have simply limited debate, and we have shown by that action 
that the Senate has rules now under which it can transact 
business without changing the rules at all. We undertook to 
get an agreement as to when debate should close and a vote be 
had, but the opposition Senators would not agree. It would 
be ridiculous for sensible men, men entitled to sit in this body, 
to sit here throughout a session and permit one man by his 
objection to prevent the Senate from voting on an important 
question. The reason for adopting the rule that we invoked 
on yesterday was to meet just such a situation as that. We 
were simply providing ways and means for getting a vote on 
a question that has been before the Senate for three years. 

Mr. President, let me remind you, lest we forget, that the 
World War cost the United States nearly $40,000,000,000, and we 
were in it only 18 months. But that is not all that it cost. It 
takes more than money to satisfy the thirst and hunger of 
this cruel and remorseless monster called war. He was not 
satisfied until he had called from the peaceful pursuits of life 
4,000,000 brave American boys into training camps to prepare 
for action in the bloodiest war of the ages. He broke the 
bodies of thousands of them on a foreign battle field, and left 
them lame and halt for life. He struck down and brutally 
murdered tens of thousands of them, and buried them in a 
strange land 8,000 miles from home. He silenced the voices, 
closed the eyes, and stopped the heart beats of 300,000 brave 
American boys, and hung crépe on the doorposts of 300,000 
American homes, where fathers and mothers, sisters, brothers, 
and sweethearts still long— F 

* * * For the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


He caused the war-cursed countries of the Old World to re- 
sound with the cries of widows and orphans, and he filled all 
Europe with lamentations and sorrow. He murdered 10,000,000 
boys, and destroyed the peace and happiness of many millions 
more. He slew more men in one brief murderous rampage than 
all the wars of the past have slain in all the history of the 
human race. 

Senators, is it not time to do something to prevent war in 
the future? That is not all that this war monster has done. 
He devoured more than half the wealth of the world. When 
he began to destroy life and property on such a colossal scale 
he did not confine his eruel activities to land. He went out 
upon the high seas and murdered people who were carrying 
food and clothing to human beings in distress. He sunk mer- 
chant ships engaged in international trade, and disturbed and 
crippled the commerce of nearly, if not quite all, the nations 
of the earth. He sent to the bottom of the sea thousands of 
tons of food supplies being carried to starving women and 
children. He trampled under foot the most sacred inter- 
national agreements, and denied to the free peoples of the 
earth the use of the free seas, With the destructive implements 
of modern war, in his first experience with poisonous gas, 
liquid fire, shrapnel, giant field guns, airplanes, and submarines, 
this monster called war in four years’ time killed 16,000,000 
boys and consumed half the wealth of the world. Will not this 
astounding fact awaken us to the importance of doing some- 
thing to prevent war? 


Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget. 


Senators, have you forgotten how the World War broke 
out without a moment’s warning, and how much we deplored 
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it, and how we tried to remain ont of it, and how we were] the protection and prosperity of our boys, as dear to us as the 
drawn into it against our wish and over our protest? Have] sale of the products of our farms and mines and factories? 
you forgotten the terrible price that we paid in blood and | Why is it that when we suggest that the nations get together 
treasure to put down a war that we had nothing to do with | on some international plan for the prevention of war that cer 
pringing on?~ If, as matters now stand, a war is commenced in| tain people and certain interests cry out against it? It is be 
Europe, and we are forced to Join with other nations to help | cause war furnishes an opportunity to some people to make 
put it down, is it not the part of prudence and wisdom, when | millions on war supplies of various kinds while the war is in 
that war is ended, that we should form an association of peace- | progress and furnishes an opportunity and an excuse for others 
loving nations for the purpose of using our influence to dis-| to interfere with the finances of the country, to paralyze busil- 
courage and, if possible, to prevent the recurrence of another | ness and produce financial panics in order to rob the people 
such war? Is it not better in time of peace to join in with | when the war is over. It is, I think, safe to say that 100,000 
other nations that love peace in the matter of promoting peace | men here in the United States during the war and after the 
rather than to wait until the lessons of the last war shall have | war made, by reason of the war, bundreds of millions of dol- 
been forgotten? | lars. It is safe to say that these people are against any kind 

When the armistice was signed and hostilities ceased, this | of international agreements that will promote peace and prevent 
grim monster, laughing with ghoulish glee at the misery he| war. These people and these interests want to leave us stand- 
had produced and the ruin he had wrought, said: ing aloof, isolated, so that when an inyiting war situation 

You are not through with me yet. Those who remained at home presents itself anywhere they can do whatever is 
in field and factory and in the marts of trade shall be stripped of 


| necessary to 
plunge this country into war. All they have to do now is to 
their substance by conscienceless money lords, hiding behind the smoke have somebody somewhere fire upon the United States flag or 
screens of a panic that they will have an excuse to raise because of upon an American ship somewhere at sea and then we are 
“aia immediately drawn into the war. Why not think of the boys 
in our American homes who must go out to battle and die when 
war comes? Why not consider the happiness of the families 
from which these boys will be called? One of the greatest 
questions that now confronts the world is how to prevent war 

in the future. 

I hed rather the constituted authorities of my country would 
aid in setting up a world court or some other international 
peace tribunal to discourage and prevent war than to stand 
aloof and withhold my country’s aid and influence from the 
cause of peace, and, having dented her the right to have a voice 
in preventing war, leave her course to be determined by design- 
ing men to whom war offers opportunities to make millions, 

I had rather that those whom the people have chosen to 

represent them in the Congress and in the White House wonld 

provide a way for the United States to be helpful in establish- 

| ing a plan for promoting peace ind preventing war rather than 

to be indifferent, and in refusing to take an affirmative stand 

on the side of world peace permit my country’s peace and war 

status to be left hanging in the balance and determined by 

those who make money by reason of war. I repeat, if a war 

starts anywhere now, those who make millions out of war 
can do the thing necessary to involve us in such a war. 

We want a world tribunal doing all in its power at all times 
to promote peace and prevent war. No higher service could 
be rendered to the human race. Hereafter, if war is threatened 
anywhere on earth, the World Court’s influence will be imme- 
diately felt to prevent it. Not only that, but the whole world 
will be informed as to the true situation and kept informed as 
to the influences used and the plans suggested to prevent war. 

If such a tribunal had been in existence prior to 1914, the 
cruel and murderous World War, with all its infamies and 
horrors, would have never occurred. 

The people of the United States are a peace-loving people. 
We do not wish to interfere with or harm in the least any other 
nation, and when we join with other nations to promote peace 
and prevent war we do not in any manner whatever surrender 
any of our rights as citizens of the United States or any of our 
rights as a governmeyt. We are simply, as a people, taking 
a stand on the side of peace and against war and desiring to 
do what we can along with other peace-loving nations to pre- 
vent war, and we are willing to pay the expenses of our repre- 
sentative on the World Court and our fair share of the running 
expenses of such an international tribunal, whatever you wish 
to call it. 

The World War came, and we were drawn into it, and we had 
no voice in preventing it, but it cost us in money many billions 
of dollars, and when the war ended it was costing $1,000,000 an 
hour, and $1,000,000 is more money than it will cost all the 
nations in the World Court to keep it going in the cause of 
peace for a whole year. It will not cost as much to operate it 
and keep it going for 10 years as the World War was costing 
just before it ended to keep it going for 10 hours. 

The able Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] has pointed 
out that our part of the expenses in keeping the World Court 
going will be only $30,000 a year. 

This tribunal is simply a world watchman on the tower, 
where none has ever been before, keeping the nations of the 
earth informed as to every move that affects the lives of human 
beings and the peace and happiness of the world. I repeat that 
in joining in a world movement to promote peace and pre- 
vent war we do not surrender a single right that is ours 
under the Constitution of the United States. Our domestic 
affairs remain just where they were. All. domestic questions, 
like immigration, for instance, will be settled by us and nobody 


His prophecy came true. Here in the United States business 
was paralyzed, factories closed. The hum of wheels and the 
roar of industry ceased. Seven million men and women were 
driven from profitable employment. ‘Thousands of merchants 
were driven into bankruptcy, while banks failed by the hun- 
dreds. The cattlemen and grain growers of the West and the 
cotton producers of the South were held up and robbed of the 
accumulations of a lifetime. They used the smoke screen of 
a panic in the aftermath of war to hide behind while they 
filched from the hands of patriotic men and women the Gov- 
ernment bonds they had bought to help their country win the 
war. They sent their agents over the country buying up the 
bonds for $80, $82%, and $85 on the hundred. So those who 
responded to the call of duty and supported their Government 
in the hour of its peril were punished and robbed through a 
panic which war had enabled greed and avarice to produce. 

CITY OF REFUGE 

Following the World War the money lords of England did 
as the money lords did here, locked up the money supply, con- 
tracted the currency, and deflated credits, precipitated a money 
panic, and started an economic warfare between poor tenants 
and landed aristocracy, between capital and labor, that has 
filled the statesmen of old England with a feeling of unrest, 
uncertainty, and dread, and has caused uneasiness even to the 
head that wears the crown. 

O cruel and brutal war, how many crimes by reason of and 
incident to your murderous activities have been visited upon 
the children of men! 

The war presented opportunities for extortion and graft upon 
the Government, and conscienceless profiteers here at home hid 
behind the smoke screens of war and, in ways that were dark 
and devious, filched many millions of dollars from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. War is a despicable and costly thing 
to patriots always, but it is a welcome and profituble institu- 
tion to Some. Paul was right when he said— 
















The love of money is the root of all evil. 


There were money lovers in America who seemed glad that 
the World War had come. Many of them took advantage of 
their country’s misfortune, and in the hour of its peril held 
the Government up and rejoiced that they, through crafty and 
corrupt practices, were able to boast that they had made their 
millions. To them war means an opportunity and an invita- 
tion to enrich themselves at the expense of their country. 


What care they for wrongs and crimes? 
It is dimes and dollars, dollars and dimes, 


They do not want a world court or an international tri- 
bunal of any kind that will prevent war. They care more for 
the money that they can make out of war than they do for all 
the lives of all the boys that may be sacrificed in war. 

General Sherman was right when he said: “ War is hell.” 
And yet the war of his day was as a May morning zephyr when 
compared to the iron storms of the great World War. That 
war was the most cruel, the most costly, and the most de- 
structive of all the wars of the past. War has become so 
dangerous and deadly that it behooves every intelligent and 
peace-loving nation of the earth to become keenly interested 
and whole-heartedly active in establishing and keeping alive a 
world influence that will constantly be on guard, doing all in 
its power to discourage and prevent war. 

Senators, we go into international! agreements and have inter- 
national understandings about our commerce and our interna- 
tional trade. Are not the peace and happiness of our people, 
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else. So far as the Tnited States is concerned, under this 
plan no war could ever come that would involve us unless and 
until the United States Congress should declare war. So we 
are just where we were before, so far as our home problems 


are concerned Mr. President, in joining this international 
tribunal we are not hurt in any particular, but we are greatly 
helped and benefited by being placed in position to know what 
is going on, and especially in having an opportunity to use 
our influence in preventing war. 

Some Senators wil) support a world movement to stamp out 
prevent the spread of the foot-and-mouth disease among 
horses and mules and cattle, but they will speak here till they 
almost fall in their tracks in opposition to a world movement 


and 


against a monster that devoured 10,000,000 boys in less than 
four years’ time and crippled and disabled many millions more. 
Here is what President Coolidge said about the World Court 
in his message to Congress: 
rhis court would provide a practical and convenient tribunal before 


how ould go voluntarily, but to which we could not be sum- 


i ned 


This World Court is set up for the purpose of having and 
keeping in existence a peace tribunal to which the nations of 
the earth can go and settle their differences without going 
to war. 

Mr. President, perhaps the most perfect government that ever 
existed was the theocracy established by God himself. In it 
was a city of refuge to which the poor and oppressed or any 
person attacked or sought to be injured could flee for safety. 
His enemies might pursue him, but if he ever reached 
the city of refuge they dared not lay their hands upon him. 

I want to see my country do her part in creating a great 
international city of refuge te which the war-weary nations of 
the earth can go without the shedding of blood and settle their 
differences in the halls of peace. 

We solemnly promised our boys, those who died on a foreign 
battle field and those who were spared the terrible fate of their 
departed comrades, that if they would put down that war we 
would do everything in our power to prevent the recurrence of 
another war. That promise has not been kept. I had 
rather be classed with those who contributed to peace and 
human happiness, to safeguarding and prolonging the lives of 
the youth of all lands, than to bask in the approving smiles of 
the time-serving, war-promoting international highwaymen of 
the earth. 


once 


such 


Mr. President— 
Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 
In tl strife of truth with falsehood for the good or evil side. 


very day about the hospitals, in the parks, and in the streets 
of Washington we can see the effects of the last terrible war in 
the lame and halt and blind. They remind us—some of us—of 
our promise to do what we could to prevent war in the future, 
and some of us are reminded that that promise has not been 
kept. Some of us feel that if foreign countries are good enough 
to fight with in order to put an end to a war that was forced 
upon us that they are now good enough to cooperate with in 
time of peace purely and wholly for the purpose of preventing 
another such war. Again, let me ask, Have Senators forgotten 
that the last war was the most expensive and most destructive 
of all the wars of the world? That it was costing a million 
dollars an hour in the closing days of the war? Have Senators 
forgotten that that war forced us to draft 4,000,000 men and 
sacrifice more than 300,000 brave boys on the altar of war? 
I ask again, Have they forgotten that that war cost the United 
States nearly $40,000,000,000? Jefferson said, “ Preach a cru- 
sade against ignorance.” When I recall the pain and misery 
and bloody butchery of the last war—its poison gas, liquid fire, 
and death-dealing shrapnel, its staggering cost in blood and 
treasure—lI feel it to be my duty and the duty of my country 
to preach a crusade against war. 

Hight years have come and gone since the curtain went down 
on the bloodiest war of the ages. It was the most cruel and 
most destructive war in all history. Not thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands, but millions of men went down to death 
through the slaughterhouse of that terrible war. It sent the 
death angel into millions of homes! It called our boys from 
home, loved ones, and the joys of peace to die in a war that 
should never have broken out in the Old World. Where are 
the 10,000,000 beys that were living in 1914? Call the roll! 
And the mournful answer comes—dead! Ten million boys in 
four years’ time passed through the valley of the shadow of 
death. 

Senators, they loved life, those boys growing up toward man’s 
estate, and they had a right to live. But war, grim and mon- 
strous murderer, plucked them out of the ranks of the living, 
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broke their young bodies, and drank their life biood. 
roll! The answer comes ten millions missing—dead in battle 
dead! Ten million human beings, made in God’s image, bru- 
tally murdered in the morning of life, and that is the terrible 
toll of just one war! 

Mr. President, war dwarfs and starves little children. [ 
murders the youth of the country and robs and destroys the 
homes of the people. It is the cruel and brutal agent of oppres- 
sion and tyranny. Its music, the tread of armies, the thunder 
of artillery, and the groans and wails of the wounded and the 
dying. In its wake He broken hearts and ruined homes, and its 
path is red with human blood and paved with dead men’s bones. 
It has torn down the habitations of the people and destroyed 
the peace and happiness of millions. 

When the World War was raging the man power and finan- 
cial resources of our country were called upon as never before 
in our history. Then we were doing everything in our power 
to end the war in victory and declaring it to be our duty and 
purpose when the war was ended to lead in a movement to 
establish an international tribunal to make another such war 
impossible. Then this raging monster called war was feeding 
on the pick and flower of the manhood of the nations and en- 
dangering the liberty of the world. And then the Congress of 
the United States was making ready to call into the service 
every physically fit boy and man between the ages of 18 and 45 
years. Then, when submarines were destroying hundreds of 
Shiploads of food and threatening with starvation the allied 
armies and the allied nations, the Congress of the United States 
established Government supervision over the food supply of our 
own country, and the orders of Government agents telling us 
what to eat and what not to eat were sent into the homes of a 
hundred millions of people. All this was forced upon us by a 
war which never would have started if we had had an inter- 
national peace tribunal or World Court. 

Nearly everything is in a way a risk and a venture. When 
our fathers and mothers were making ready to come over to 
America in the early days they were warned against such an 
adventure. They were told that Indians were here, and they 
would all be murdered, but they came. Yes; and they warned 
and tried to frighten our forefathers against an attempt to 
achieve their independence. 

I recall, Mr. President, statements made by the pessimistic 
prophets of evil in connection with what occurred in the days 
of the thirteen Colonies when Washington was leading the 
colonists in the War of the Revolution. Those prophets of evil 
were here and they said Washington was foolish, that he was 
going off on a wild-goose chase and attempting the impossible, 
that we could not achieve our independence. And I recall that 
in those-days in the city of New York they even burned Wash- 
ington in effigy and erected a leaden statue to George III. But 
after the scales fell from their eyes and they no longer looked 
as through a glass darkly, they tore down the statue of George 
III and melted it into bullets and fired them into the ranks 
of the British Army. Then they hailed Washington as their 
chieftain and as their deliverer. But it seems that we must 
have these pessimistic prophets of evil with us always. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to ask and answer in plain Eng- 
lish some questions about the World Court. 


FOURTEEN QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


First. Does the entrance of the United States into the World 
Court, safeguarded as it is by the Swanson reservations, in 
any manner whatever give that court jurisdiction over any of 
our domestic rights and interests? No, 

Second. Does the entrance of the United States into the 
World Court in any way give that court jurisdiction over any 
question of dispute between the United States and any other 
nation unless the United States shall hereafter by govern- 
mental action specifically give her consent to have such a ques- 
tion submitted to and considered by the World Court? No. 

Third. Is it specifically set out and provided for in the meas- 
ure creating and governing the World Court with the Swanson 
reservations, which have been agreed upon, that that court 
shall not take or have jurisdiction over any dispute between 
one nation and another unless both nations request and agree 
that it shall do so? Yes. 

Fourth. Can the World Court consider and pass judgment 
upon any case where the interests of the United States would 
be affected unless the United States Government consents for 
it to do so? No. 


Call the 


Fifth. If the United States becomes a member of the World 
Court, will that fact in any way confer upon the World Court 
or upon any other international tribunal in any way connected 
with the World Court the right or power to direct or ever 
suggest that the United States shall furnish money and arms 
to help prosecute any war anywhere? 


No. 
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Sixth. If the United States does become a member of the | 
World Court, does she do so with the understanding that the | 
status of all her rights and interests as a nation shall remain 
the same as before she became a member? Yes, 

Seventh. If the United States becomes a member of the 
World Court, will such membership in any way deprive the 
people of the United States of the right which is theirs under | 
the Constitution to have their Congress detefmine at all times 
and under all circumstances just when war shall or shall not 
be declared? No. 

Eighth. Is there any power anywhere in the provisions of the 
measure creating and governing the World Court that can 
take or that even undertakes to take away froin the Government 
of the United States her right to determine by herself and for 
herself at all times when she will or will not go to war? No. 

Ninth. Is there any provision under which the temporary | 
representatives of the nations of the earth in the World 
Court, ineluding those of the United States, could agree upon, | 
even if they wanted to, that would or could deprive the people 
of the United States of their constitutional right to have their 
Congress, and no power but the Congress, to say when and 
under what circumstances war shall be declared? No. 

Tenth. Then is it our desire and purpose in creaiing the 
World Court to establish an intervational tribunal to provide 
a place to which disagreements between one nation aud an- 
other may be carried by the consent of both nations in a 
sincere effort to arbitrate and adjust such differences in the 
interest of right and justice and peace? Yes. 

Eleventh. Is it true that the providing of a world court or 
international arbitration board where international disputes 
can be carried and settled is for the purpose of encouraging 
settlement of differences by arbitration and discouraging and 
preventing war and therefore for the purpose of saving the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of human beings who would | 
surely die if war should come? Yes. 

Twelfth. Then the purpose in creating a world court is to 
provide a place where international disputes may be settled | 
and can be settled in a peaceful way if both parties interested 
agree to submit their cause to the court? Yes. 

Thirteenth. Is not such a court, created by the will and com- 
mon consent of the nations, providing a place to which dis- 
agreements between one nation and another may be taken if 
both nations agree, a wonderful step forward in the interest of 
world peace? Yes. 

Fourteenth. Is not this attempt on the part of more than 
two-thirds of the Senate to set up an international peace | 
tribunal or World Court, to which nations may go with the 
disputes between one nation and another and ask that they 
be settled without going to war and killing hundreds, thou- 
sands, and maybe millions of human beings, in keeping with the 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, the Prince of Peace? Yes. 

Then why not go in and let our influence be felt on the side 
of peace and against war? 

WORLD PEACE 

Senators, have you forgotten the sad and exciting scenes 
witnessed all over the United States when our boys first heard | 
the call to arms and bade father and mother, wife, and sweet- | 
heart good-by as they went away into a foreign land to help 
put down a war that they did not bring about and could not 
prevent? We saw them go away buoyant and strong, with a 
look of determination on their faces and the light of battle 
in their eyes. They gave a good account of themselves on the 
battle fields of France. They performed their duty with last- 
ing credit to themselves and enduring honor to their country. 
They did their part and our country did its part in putting 
down that war. Will we now fail to do our part in joining 
with other nations to prevent the appearance of another such 
war? Shall we, the greatest single peace force in aii the world | 
now, stand aloof and refuse to use our national good will and | 
influence along with other nations in an international movement 
to prevent war in the future? Senators, have you forgotten 
how the casualty list of our dead and wounded grew from the 
time we entered the conflict till the close of that terrible war? 
Do we no longer remember how American fathers and mothers 
read that list every morning in the newspapers, and read it 
with fear and trembling each day, praying as they read that 
their bey’s name would not appear in the list of the slain. 

Mr. President, the Congress that has the power to declare 
war and the power to compel the citizen to leave his home and 
loved ones to go to the battle front and give his life, if need be, 
in the cause of his country, ought not now to hesitate to permit 
the country to use its moral influence in time of peace to 
oppose and if possible prevent war. If we were willing to call 
4,000,000 of our boys into the military service and willing 
to expend billions of dollars in helping to end a foreign war 
that slapped our Nation in the face and forced us to fight 
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to protect and defend our own rights and liberties, we should 
be quick and eager now to give the weight of our influence to 
an international movement in which the same foreign nations— 


| those who fought side by side with us in the World War—are 


found striving to create an international peace movement to 
prevent another such war. I am in favor of having a repre 
sentative of the United States sitting in an international peace 


| tribunal, ever lifting his voice and using his influence on the 
| side of peace 


We helped to end the last war. Let us now join in with other 
nations and do everything that we can to prevent war in the 
future. Medical science in its fight against disease is more 
concerned to-day in preventive measures than anything else 
How to keep the human race well and fit for the duties and 
responsibilities of life is the paramount question 

Time was when the demon of typhoid fever stalked abroad 
in the land spreading terror amongst the people and killing 
thousands @nd tens of thousands. But the crusading men of 
genius and vision in the medical world declared that they would 
carry on their fight against him until they could enable every 
home in America to fortify itself against his seeret and 


ith 
They 
succeeded in doing that. They can inject a serum into the 
human body and prevent the person so treated from having 
typhoid fever at all. 

There was another demon in the old days called diphtheria 
He crept noiselessly and unseen into the homes of all christen 
dom and blew his poisonous breath into the mouth and nos 
trils of sleeping babes, sending into their little tender throats 


| the disease germs of certain death. And the men of the 


medical world set themselves to the task of preventing dipth- 
theria, and to the joy of every father and mother in all christen 
dom they have succeeded in doing so. 

Senators, another demon known as tetanus in medical phrase 
ology, but known generally as “lockjaw” amongst the people 
He used to quietly creep upon those who had been wounded in 
their daily work in the peaceful pursuit of life and drop in the 
poisonous germs of death. Men of the medical world continued 


| their warfare upon tetanus, or lockjaw, until they have not 


only provided a certain cure but a serum that will make the 
patient immune to the disease ever after. But, Mr. President, 
some of the doctors in those days warned fathers and mothers 
and patients not to even think of trying the new remedy, bu 
the fathers and mothers who saw the old remedies fail said no 
harm can come in trying the new. 

The time to prepare against war is in time of peace. As I 
said in substance a moment ago, the United States Government 
is Spending thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
protect our horses, mules, and cattle against the spread of the 
dreadful foot and mouth disease, and I repeat we sre cooperat 
ing with other nations and spending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to protect our hogs and preserve their lives against the 
ravages of hog cholera. What are we doing to cooperate with 
other nations to prevent war and preserve the lives of our 
American boys? 

President Wilson is the first man that ever started an effec 
tive world movement against war. Through the hitherto long 
and unchallenged reign of war nations have burdened and op- 
pressed their people with taxes to provide for and carry on 
war. President Wilson taught the world the importance and 
feasibility of organizing the peace-loving nations of the earth 
into a mighty world force to promote peace and prevent war 
He broke his health and shortened his life preaching a crusade 
against war and urging the creation of a world tribunal to 
secure and keep the peace of the world. 

Senators, the gloomy and pessimistic prophets of evil would 
have us believe that the foreign countries, almost ruined 
financially and bled white by the World War, are not interested 
in preventing war but are simply setting a trap for us, the 
people who won the war, saved their lives, saved their coun- 
tries, and saved the liberty of the world; that they are now 
simply secking to injure and cripple us, the most liberty loving 
and greatest peace force in all the world. Remember that 
ten millions of their sons have been murdered by war in the 
last 10 years. Are we, as intelligent men—men worthy to sit 
in this body—to accept the theory that the bereaved fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers, wives and sweethearts across 
the sea are really trying to inveigle us into doing something 
that will produce wars rather than prevent them—are trying 
to provide means by which their peace and happiness may be 
destroyed, and their sons, husbands, and sweethearts may be 
killed by the millions in the future? How absurd and ridicu- 
lous! 

I am convinced that a real peace plan with the United States 
in it will guarantee the peace of the world for at least a 
hundred years, and the money that is being taken from the 
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people of foreign natlons to provide for and carry on war will 


be spent, much of it, for cotton and meat and grain and other 
things produced in the United States. 

Christ told ‘his disciples to go into a certain city and enter 
the homes of the people; and if they would not receive them 
and the truth they brought, to withdraw and shake the dust 
off their feet as they departed. 

Senators wonder why we should want to go into the World 
Court, and then provide that we may withdraw if we want 
to do so. We are offering them our good offices; we shall be 
sitting there for the purpose of promoting peace; but if we 
find that the court is organized for some other purpose we have 
the right and we have the way provided through which we 
can get out. Mr. President, if we should not declare our right 
to get out, then these pessimistic prophets of evil would com- 
plain because of our failure to do so. They are very hard to 
please, indeed 

Opponents of the World Court resolution ask, “ Why go into 
the court at all? Why not stay as we have always been?” 
Mr. President, the effort to create an international peace 
tribunal for the purpose of promoting peace in the world has 
been made necessary by the horrors and sorrows of the great 
World War 


Modern war has become the deadliest enemy of the human 
race 

Again I say, how to prevent war in the future is the 
greatest problem confronting the human race to-day. 

The number of human beings killed and the amount of 
money spent during the last great war have convinced the 
peace-loving nations of the earth that they must unite their 
strength in a world-wide movement to prevent war in the 


future. 

It is quite natural that such a movement should follow the 
great World War. 

Those of you who are trying to keep the nations divided and 
standing apart are playing into the hands of those who profit 
by war. You can not stop this great movement. God is in it, 
and above the noise and confusion sought to be created by 
some of the opponents of this measure we can hear the voice 
of the Master: 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 


God 


You can not stop this movement which looks to “ Peace on 
earth and good will to men.” 


If you dam up the river of progress, at your cost and peril let it be. 


lt will down yi dam and, despite you, make Its 
the sea. 


break ur way on to 


The men and women of vision, Mr. President, and the men 
and women of faith are the ones who have been of real value 
to the human race. Everyone who knows anything knows that 
we had nothing to do with bringing on the last great war. 
We were here at home attending to our own business: but we 
were drawn into that war when we were here at home attending 
to our own business, and we had to form an alliance with 
other nations to fight that war to the end, and we pledged 
every dollar that we had and every drop of blood to help put 
that war down. 

And may we not, in all propriety, now join with our allies 
and other peace-loving nations to help keep war down? 

May we not now, in all propriety, go in and sit with other 
peace-loving nations, and by our presence show that we are not 
only ready and willing but anxious to use our influence on the 
side of peace? 

The old system, with its secret diplomacy and hidden in- 
trigues, constituted the hotbed and breeding place of war. 

We are seeking to get away from the old system, we are 
seeking to have all international cards laid upon the table and 
have all international agreements openly arrived at, and we 
are asking that all the decisions of the World Coart shall be 
made public. Are not all these things desirable and com- 
mendable? 

We are setting up this international tribunal for the purpose 
of uniting the peace-loving forces of the earth into a world- 
wide movement to promote peace and prevent war. 

Are not all these things desirable? Senators, in the name 
of the boys now living and of millions yet unborn, I appeal to 
you to join with us in supporting this world tribunal to pre- 
vent war. 

War, this grim and murderous monster, does not call to 
baitle the weak and feeble men of a country. He calls the 
strong and vigorous, the pick and flower of its manhood; and 
wherever he breathes forth his blighting, poisonous breath and 
lifts his deadly hand there are suffering, sorrow, and death. 
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Mr. President, those who make millions out of war do not 
want to put out of commission or destroy the agencies that 
create war. A few years ago, here in the United States, the 
wolf problem became one of great moment to the flockmasters 
or sheep raisers of the West. Great droves of wolves devoured 
sheep by hundreds and thousands. The sheep owners employed 
scores of men to guard their sheep and shoot the wolves, but 
the wolf problem was too great and too expensive for them 
to solve it by themselves, so they called upon the Government 
of the United States to help in the war of wolf extermination. 
The Government employed men to go there and stay there witi] 
that work was done. 

But, Mr. President, there is a strange and interesting story 
to the effect that when more than three-fourths of the wolves 
had been killed, and wolf extermination was about to be ac- 
complished, it suddeniy dawned upon these Government agents 
that if they killed off all the western wolves they would soon 
be out of a job, so after that for quite a while they did not 
shoot to kill but indulged only in friendly firing, just enouch 
to frighten the wolves away from the sheep, while giving the 
wolf pack time to increase their numbers and keep the agents 
on the pay roll of the Government. 

But the western sheep owners discovered after a while that 
the wolf shooters sent ont there by the Government were more 
interested in keeping enough wolves alive, to keep their jobs 
intact and their salaries going, than they were in protecting 
the property of the western sheep raiser or in annihilating the 
great enemy of the western sheep. 

So it is, Mr. President, with those who make money out of 
war. They do not want any tribunal anywhere that will put 
them out of business. War to them is a delightful thing. It 
means millions and hundreds of millions of dollars in their 
pockets. Their money is being spent in a secret way now, and 
their propaganda is being circulated in the name of misleading 
societies here in a desperate effort to keep us out of the World 
Court. They know that if this great, peace-loving Nation ever 
takes her place at the council table of an international peace 
tribunal, war, with all its horrors, is doomed for many years 
to come. 

Through their secret and cleverly disguised propaganda they 
have deceived some good men and women into believing that 
it would be an unfortunate and dangerous thing for the United 
States to give her assurance to the other peace-loving nations 
of the earth that she is ready to lend her morai influence to a 
world movement to promote peace and prevent war; that she 
is ready to let the world know that she is positively on the side 
of peace and against war. 

The last great war—the World War—was not a local war. 
It was an international war and it required international 
agreements and alliances to put it down. Are we not now 
justified in going into an international tribunal in time of 
peace for the purpose of advising and urging that all natious 
settle their disputes by arbitration rather than by war? 

In view of our recent sad and very costly experience in the 
great World War, is it not our duty to do what we can and 
employ every legitimate and peaceful means at our command 
to prevent the coming of another such war? 

President Wilson, the brilliant, masterful, and victorious 
Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy during the great 
World War, promised our boys and their fathers and mothers 
that he would do all in his power to prevent the recurrence of 
another such war. He kept his pledge, and the efforts that he 
put forth are bearing fruit to-day; and while the World Court 
is not altogether the peace plan that he suggested, it is a world 
plan for world peace. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], who has led this 
fight and who has done more than anyone else here or now 
living to establish an international peace tribunal, has sub- 
mitted reservations which will in every particular protect and 
safeguard the Monroe doctrine, our domestic concerns, and our 
national sovereignty. 

Mr. President, Austin Phelps said: 


As goes America, so goes the world. “~ 


Then, since America is at last about to take her stand on the 
side of international peace, I believe that we are justified in 
predicting a long and uninterrupted reign of world peace. 

In our efforts to establish a peace tribunal where we can 
have international disputes settled by arbitration and without 
the shedding of a single human being’s blood are we not doing 
the will of the Master, who preached, “ Peace on earth and 
good will to men” ? Are not those of us who favor a fair and 
peaceful settlement of international disputes, instead of resort- 


ing to war and killing human beings, justified in asking the 
question of those who oppose us, “ Who is on the Lord’s 


side?” 
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The inspired word of God in the old Bible tells us of a day 
that is to come when— 


They shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more. 


Mr. President, the question that we are about to determine 
is whether the United States will take her stand on the side 
of those who are seeking to promote peace in the world or con- 
tinue to stand by the old war-breeding system, which has just 
recently produced the most destructive war in the history of 
the human race. 

No one here is more anxious than I am to protect and 
safeguard in every particular our American rights and inter- 
ests, and I have been instrumental in having our national 
interests protected in every way. I do not want to see my 
country moving out among the nations for the purpose of con- 
quest or military glory, but I do want to see her opposing 
war and preaching the gospel of peace amongst the nations, and 
pointing the way, as Henry Grady, of Georgia, said, up which 
all the nations of the earth shall come in God’s appointed time. 

America, incarnated spirit of liberty, with good will toward 
ali nations and malice toward none, but with a prayer for peace 
on earth and good will to men, we bid her onward and ever on— 


"Til the voice of war is stilled, 
"Til the haven of peace is won 
And the purpose of God fulfilled. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I congratulate the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama on delivering what I believe to | 
be the strongest defense that I have ever heard of the position 
of those who opposed the late war, and the greatest denuncia- | 
tion that I have heard pronounced against those who voted | 
for it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am sure all Senators want 
to have a vote reached as soon as possible, and I do not wish | 
to take the time of the Senate. I have received a number of | 
letters urging me to vote for the World Court and some urging | 
me to vote against it. I ask permission to place in the Recorp | 


my reply to these letters, to save time. { 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Core.anp in the chair). | 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: | 


My Dear Str: I have your letter relative to the World Court and 
shall always be glad to have your views on this or any other matter, | 
as I have a high regard for you and appreciate your friendship. 

The year before my last election I visited every county in Georgia | 
and spoke at the courthouse and in most of the towns. In every 
speech I referred to the horrors of war, with its sorrow and anguish, 
and told the people that I would vote in favor of this court of justice 
to prevent war if I did not receive one vote for reelection to the 
United States Senate. I feel it my duty to carry out the promises I 
make to the people of my State. 

Under the Constitution only Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress can vote to declare war and send our boys to the battle field. 
My predecessor in the Senate voted for war, but I pray I may never 
have to do so. If the world could only have had a court of justice 
to arbitrate differences between nations in 1914, the lives of a hundred | 
thousand American boys and millions of other lives lost {In the last } 
war could have been saved. Do you not think I ought to do some- 
thing to prevent another such war? I know the horrors of war 
through my correspondence with the fathers and mothers of thousands 
of Georgia soldier boys I have helped with their claims. 

I visited the cemeteries in France and saw the graves of thousands | 
ef brave American boys, and the boy I loved the best in all the world, 
my brother’s only child and the youngest captain in the Army, was | 
killed in France. You can understand why I should be so opposed to | 
war, and when my term is over I can look in the faces of the mothers 
and tell them that it was my privilege to help find a way to arbitrate 
our differences so as to save their boys from death on the battle field. 

When you or your neighbors differ about matters, or if two farmers 
are in dispute about the location of a lot line, or two business men 
disagree about a business transaction, you do not get your gun and | 
kill the men with whom you differ. You go to the courthouse and 
both submit your side of the case to a jury of 12 men and abide by 
their decision Instead of killing each other. Why should our country, 
if it bas a difference with another country, send our boys to war 
instead of having an opportunity to submit our differences to 11 un- 
biased men, just as we submit our domestic differences to a jury of 
12? If anyone was so unwise as to urge that we abolish juries to 
settle our differences and go back to killing each other with pistols 
and shotguns, no one would vote for such a change—certainly no 
Christian people would think of doing such a thing. Why not prevent 
our country going to war by arbitrating our differences with other 
nations before an impartial tribunal? 
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I have done everything I could to prevent foreigners from over 
flowing our shores and as a member of the Immigration Committee 
will continue to do my utmost to keep them out Senator Jim Rrep 
of Missouri, who is leading the fight against the World Court, differed 
with me in this and strongly opposed the immigration bill which I 
supported. I think there is a thousand times more danger to ow 
country from overflow of Europeans than there would be in arbitrat 


ing such differences as we wish to submit to a court From state 
ments contained in several letters that I have received, the World 
Court is entirely misunderstood by some. Some letters say the 
Catholics will control the court, which is not the fact rhe majority 


of the judges on the court are not Catholics. I received thousands of 


letters from Protestant ministers and members of P estant churches 
urging me to support this court of justice, but have not received a 
single letter from a Catholic priest urging my support rhe Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Unitarians, Christians, and 
all Protesiant churches are supporting it. 

The conditions under which we shall support this court are plain 
and clearly set forth One is that the court can not consider any 
case or question in which the United States is interested in any 
manner without consent of the United States Another condition ts 
that at any time by a majority vote of Congress wi an withdraw 
from the court. Domestic questions, such as immigration, citiz hip, 
Monroe doctrine, and like questions, can not be su tted » th 
court. Another condition is that we in no way become associated 
with the League of Nations by becoming a member of the court 

I feel sure you have been misinformed about the conditions undet 
which we shall Join the court and that after careful study of condi 

} tions and reservations you will approve my voting for the mea 
| with the hope of preventing our Georgia boys ever | ing to go to 


another war 


Sincerely yours, 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I am sorry that the original 


she 
Swanson reservations have been changed at all. It does not 


seem to me that the changes and additions have added ma 


terially to the security of the United States. In my opinion 


they are quite superfluous, and they make our adherence to 


| the court look somewhat suspicious and grudging. However, 


I defer to the judgment of those who have charge of the matter 
and presume they were right in thinking that it was politic 
to make the changes; but, personally, I regret it. 

I do not think that all the first reservations, even, were 
necessary. For instance, the very first one of the original 
reservations reads as follows: 


That such adhesion shall not be taken to involve iy legal relation 


on the part of the United States to the League of Nations or the 
assumption of any obligations by the United States under the covenant 


of the League of Nations coustituting part 1 of the treaty of Versailles 


I do not think that was necessary. I think, without that, 
it was clear that the United States was not assuming any 
obligations under the League of Nations treaty. It seems to 
me that the opposition, when they argue as they have, that the 
League of Nations is closely related to this World Court, do 
not prove anything material. They say that the World Court 
is an agent or creation or functionary or part and parcel of the 
League of Nations. Admit for the sake of argument that that 
is true. That does not prove that the United States, by ad- 
hering to the World Court, assumes any obligations under the 
covenant of the league. The question that decides that is, 
What new relations to the League of Nations does the United 
States assume by adhering to this treaty? 

By this treaty we:do just two things. We say, first, that 
a representative of the United States will unite with the rep- 
resentatives of the other nations in voting for members of the 
court; secondly, that we will pay part of the expenses of the 
court. Does that add to our obligations under the League of 
Nations? It seems to me clear that it does not at all. I do 
not think any representative of the United States will be 
contaminated by association with the other members of the 
electoral college; I do not think our money will become tainted 
by going through the treasury of the league; and I do not 
think the obligation of the United States is in the slightest 
degree affected by its adhering to this statute. Consequently, 
it seems to me that even that reservation was superfluous. 

I suppose the reason why it was suggested was because the 
opponents of the World Court from the very outset charged 
that adherence to it was a step toward the United States enter- 
ing the league—* entering by the back door” was their favorite 
expression—and I suppose it was thought politic and wise to 
state by this reservation that we were not assuming any obli- 
gations of the league in order to contradict that argument. 
Except for that purpose, it does not seem to me that there was 
any reason at all for even that first reservation. 
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Whiy 


Nations? 


it that the United States did not join the League 
of It because we did not wish to become en- 
tangled with the political disputes of Europe, and we did not 
wish to give-up any right to independent action. Are those 
two in the slightest affected by joining with other 
nations in voting for judges of a court, by paying part of the 
expenses of the court, and by submitting to that court what- 
ever disputes we wish, and absolutely no others? It seems to 
me preposterous to claim that that was an assumption of obli- 
gation on the part of the United States. 


wa 


Was 


motives 


Of course, this court does come from the league and is 
favored by the league. To me, that is a matter of entire in- 
difference. I appreciate that in the case of some Senators who 
were here during the very heated debates upon the league, 


there is left some personal and political feelings, which are 
not easy to forget, and which probably have not yet died out. 
I have no such feelings, however. While I do not want the 
United States to join the league, I have the kindliest feelings 


toward it I regret its failures; I rejoice in its successes. 
1 hope the league will prove, as seems likely, a beneficent 


factor in the political affairs of Europe and may smooth out 
international difficulties and act as a clearing house for minor 
complications until it has won prestige and power sufficient to 
grapple with the big problems. I hope it may achieve even 


more successfully for Europe the good will and cooperation 
that the an American Union 1s bringing to this hemisphere. 


Il hope we shall cooperate with Its good work. 
international cooperation will steadily increase, 


Indeed, I hope 
for with na- 


tions, as with men, acquaintance and cooperation is apt to 
lead to friendliness and good will, 

J do not think the World Court was created by the League 
of Nations. It seems to me the World Court technically was 


created not by the league, but by the statute; but that again to 
me is a matter of indifference. I do not care so much for its 
origin as for its effect. I am not so much interested in its pedi- 
gree as in its progeny; and if it will accomplish the results that 
Il wish, then it matters little to me whether it is of American 
or league origin, although it gratifies my national pride to 
know that America has long and steadfastly urged this very 
project; and it gratifies my personal feelings and increases my 
contidence in the court to know that one of the most influential 
agents in the formation of the procedure of the court was that 
wise, far-sighted statesman, Elihu Root, to whom to-day is as 
applicable as to any living man the epigram of Mackintosh— 


ol 


\ name that would add authority to truth and furnish some excuse 


even to error, 


It is not surprising that Mr. Root has been quoted during 
this debate by men on both sides. Criticisms he made of the 
court have been cited. I do not suppose anybody in all the 
50 nations that compromised on this court was entirely satis- 
fied with it. I do not suppose there was a statesman who did 
not feel some criticism of it. But I want to remind you that, 
despite Mr. Root’s strictures, which have been read, yet he 
believed that the benefits of this court were vastly greater than 
its defects, and he is heartily and earnestly in favor of the 
adherence of the United States to the protocol. 

I can not see how sending a delegate to vote for members 
of the court in conjunction with representatives of other na- 
tions and sharing in its expenses and submitting to its jurisdic- 
tion and decision in such cases as we choose is going to en- 
tangle us with European problems or league interests or 
jeopardize our independence of the league. 

On the other hand, to refuse to support the court would 
show indifference to the great cause of judicial settlement of 
international disputes, which is the most helpful pathway to 
peace and the one which America has most persistently fol- 
lowed, and our action now is awaited with eagerness by the 
whole world. To join will give new heart to the peace lovers; 
to refuse would discourage them. And when the League of 
Nations, following the lead of the United States in The Hague 
conventions, adopting the spirit and the letter of American 
statesmen, formulates this enlightened plan for a World Court 
I think we ought to welcome it with gratitude and hopefulness. 

Coming to the new reservation about advisory opinions, I do 
not approve of that change. It seems to me quite superfluous. 
It does not seem to me that without that reservation there is 
reason to fear that any advisory opinion would either be asked 
or given in the future which would affect the United States. 

I was one of those who would have preferred that the court 
“did not have any jurisdiction at all to render advisory opinions, 
but that jurisdiction was given to them, and I must confess 
that experience so far has justified the experiment. The action 
of the council so far in referring matters to the World Court 
has enhanced its reputation, 
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The council, of course, is a political body. It is supposed to 
act from motives of political expediency, and all the questions 
which the council has submitted to the court the council haq 
the right to decide without any such opinion. They could have 
decided them on political lines. But the council, instead of 
doing that, did what they were not obliged to, and referred 
the legal questions to the court and agreed to abide by the 
decisions of the court. Thereby it seems to me the council has 
enhanced its standing in the opinion of the world as a body 
trying to do what was right and fair and just instead of what 
was politically expedient. Therefore it seems to me that so 
far the conduct both of the council and of the court have 
strengthened the arguments of those who thought the court 
ought to have jurisdiction to render advisory opinions, 

The court action in relation to those opinions has been exactly 
what those who favor the court and those who oppose the court 
approve. They have notified all parties in interest of the hear- 
ings; they have had the hearing in open court; they have had 
it conform exactly to judicial proceedings; they have given 
their opinions publicly in all cases where the different parties 
in interest came before them, and in the only case where one 
of the parties refused to submit to its jurisdiction the court 
refused to comply with the request of the council and decided 
that they would not render any opinion. That is exactly what 
I suppose everybody in this Chamber desires and approves. 
And under this practice they could never render an advisory 
opinion affecting us unless we submitted to their jurisdiction. 

It is suggested and, of course, it is true that the court might 
reverse itself. In the case where it refused to give an opinion 
because one of the parties refused to appear the decision was 
by a vote of 7 to 4, and it is said that some of the 7 might 
go over and join the 4. Of course, that is possible, but it 
seems to me it is utterly improbable, so improbable that I do 
not consider it a danger. The judges of a court are actuated 
by human motives, like the rest of us, and every court and 
every judge is jealous of the power and of the independence 
of the court. Therefore having once declared its independence 
of the council, having asserted that it had a right to decide for 
itself whether it should give an opinion or not, and was not 
bound by the request of the council, was not subject to the 
orders of the council, according to all principles of human 
action the court in the future will be vastly more likely to hold 
to that opinion than to reverse it. The 4 will be much more 
likely to go and join the 7 in upholding the independence of the 
court than the 7 will to go and join the 4. Particularly after 
the explicit statement of the United States that we will not be 
bound by an advisory opinion which affects it, unless it con- 
sents, the World Court will be very slow to reverse itself. 

No court is seeking to make a breach with any great country. 
Therefore the great probability is that, instead of reversing 
themselves, they will affirm the ground which they have already 
taken. 

Indeed, I would go farther than that. I do not think there 
is any danger that the council, political body that it is, would 
ever request the court to give an advisory opinion where the 
United States was interested and where the United States 
objected, because, while the council may be perfectly willing to 
flout the United States, the council does not care to be flouted 
by the United States, and we have given them notice that if 
they do request such an advisory opinion we will not regard it. 
Therefore it seems to me the council would never ask the court 
for ap advisory opinion which they were sure would not be 
regarded by the party to be affected thereby. Of course they 
have a right to ask it. As Burke said, “ Man has a right to 
shear the wolf.” But they are not very likely to engage in 
such an unprofitable occupation. 

So I do not think that without this reservation there would 
be the slightest danger that the United States would ever be 
affected by an advisory opinion. I do not think the council 
would ever ask one or that the court would ever yield to such 
a request. 

This reservation will not lessen the opposition in this Cham- 
ber to the World Court, though it may remove one talking point, 
but I suppose it is possible that it may relieve some honest 
apprehension. 

I fear that on both sides of this general question there has 
been much exaggeration. I do not refer to Senators particu- 
larly, but in the debate that has been going on in the last 
three years throughout the country I fear that those who are 
in favor of the World Court have exaggerated the benefits that 
are to come from our entrance, and I fear that those who have 
opposed the World Court have exaggerated the dangers. 

We are not going far toward world peace, which is the goal 
at which “ve are all aiming, by simply giving our adherence to 
a court which can only try cases which the parties agree to 
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submit to it. It fs obviously but a first step, and but a short | 


step. To be sure, there is in the statute that optional pro- 
yision allowing nations to agree to compulsory jurisdiction, 
but it is rather pathetic to note who the nations are that have 


made this agreement that all their disputes shall be submitted | 


to the court. It is only the weak, the small nations, those 
which can not defend themselves. It is the fragile china ves- 
sels which want a court. The iron pots are not afraid of a 
collision. The defenseless nations, which have no armed pro- 
tection against an aggressive neighbor, agree to submit all 
their disputes to the jurisdiction of the court, but the great 


selves the arbitrament of force. It reminds me of the verse: 
Laws, we are told by ancient sages, 
Have been like cobwebs in all ages 
Cobwebs for little flies are spread, 
And laws for little folks are made. 
But if an insect of renown, 
Hornet or beetle, wasp or drone, 
Be caught in quest of sport or plunder, 
The flimsy fetter flies in sunder. 
So here, it is only the small folk, the weak nations, that 
have agreed to compulsory jurisdiction. 
At the same time, I recognize that it could not be otherwise. 


| other State of the Union. I hope we are not At any 
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only the American but the world-wide belief, it is our duty 
to follow out that course and try to make the court a pre- 
cursor of the end of war. 

Probably it will not succeed now, but it may. At any rate, it 
is up to us to do our duty, to follow the lines which this gener- 
ation has decided are the best, and then in the future let the 
next generation follow out its lines with the assurance that 
some time a method will be found which will end all war 

The resolution which is before us providing for the adherence 
of the United States to the World Court is the best step toward 


; é | ending war that we know of. Practically all the rest of the 
powers confident in their strength, prefer to reserve to them- | 


nations of the world have agreed to it. Why should not we? 
In closing, if I may say a personal word, representing 


I as 
I do in part the State of Massachusetts, we feel there that 
we are a peculiarly law-abiding and law-respecting Common- 


wealth. I do not know that we are any more so than every 


“oto 
rate, 


} our people have learned to look to their courts as their security, 


I think only those distrust the fairness and wisdom of our 
State judiciary who have not lived among us long enough to 


| have experienced their beneficent effects. The high rank and 


| efficiency of our State judges in every grade of our courts, not 


No treaty which provided for compulsery jurisdiction would | 


be ratified here, and very likely would not have been ratified 
by any of the powerful nations. We had to begin by a first 
step. But I am sure the hope of every peace lover, the hope of 
every believer that recourse to a court is a better method of set- 
tling international disputes than war, is that the time will 


come—it will not be in our day—when this court will have | 
proved itself such a just and Satisfactory arbiter of inter- | 


national quarrels that the great powers will follow the example 
of the small and out of self-interest will all gladly submit 
themselves to its jurisdiction; that they will find that it is 
better for them to lose a case before a court than to win one 


by war; and that finally all the nations will agree to the com: | 


pulsory jurisdiction. : 
But, of course, that is a distant goal. Yet it is that at which 
we aim. This is a step, but only a short step, toward that goal. 
There is a class of people who say that we always have had 
wars and we always shall have wars until human nature 
changes, and that it is hopeless to try to prevent them. I have 


no patience with that kind of taik. I do not imagine that this | 


World Court is an immediate panacea for war, but I do believe 
that mankind and civilization are progressing. The world is 


better than it was a thousand or a hundred years ago and will | 
be still better a hundred or a thousand years hence. “I doubt | 


, 


not through the ages an increasing purpose runs,’ 


be so intelligent and so civilized that they will find some per- 
manent remedy for the horror and scourge of war. I do not 
suppose we have yet reached that goal, but I do believe the 
time is surely coming. It is possible that this is the genera- 


and the | 
time is going to come, the time is sure to come, when men will | 


tion, the fortunate generation, that is destined to reach that | 


goal and abolish war. No one can tell. 

The last war ought to have made the hatred of war more 
intense than it ever was before. It had more horrors, more 
destructiveness than ever before, and it instilled into the 
minds of the whole world an appreciation of its wastefulness 
and terror. It did another thing. It took away all of the 
glamour of war. There has always been an appeal of the war- 
rior to the young of both sexes. When the typical man of 
war was a splendid young athlete, a young man of courage 
and vigor, to whom his mother said, “Come back with your 
shield or on it,” there was a heroism that appealed to man- 
kind. But the last war stripped much of that away. It 
showed that now the typical winner of war, instead of being 
a noble athletic young hero, is likely to be a withered, 
spectacled old man sitting back in a laboratory and developing 
some method of destroying millions of men, women, and chil- 


only now but throughout the last century, have made us respect 
and trust the administration of the law and be a law-abiding 
people. To be sure, our State motto is “ Ense petit placidam 


sub libertate quietem"—By the sword we seek peace with 
liberty—but for generations that sword has becn sheathed us 
against our sister States. We have learned that the courts are 


a better arbiter. And as we look back on the “placidam 
quietem,” the unrufiied peace which our courts have brought 
us, we wish that peace to be extended to all, and we look with 
ardent longing to the day when all the nations will trust their 
disputes to judicial decision as instinctively and confidingly as 
we have learned to do, and we should like to make applicable 
to the whole world that noble phrase which our fathers im 
bedded in our State constitution, that it may be “a government 
of laws and not of men.” 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, there seems to be a wide 
difference of opinion with regard to the World Court question 
now before us. The junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Her 
LIN] a few moments ago declared that if we were in the World 
Court we would practically abolish war. I have here a copy 
of an article by the Hon. Edward M. House, who was during 
the Wilson administration one of the close advisers of the 
President, or supposed to have been. This article appeared 
May 16, 1925, in Collier's National Weekly. A paragraph in it 
was very interesting to me, and I wish to read as follows: 


If Germany had not made the blunder of violating her treaty with 
Selgium and the blunder of conducting a pitiless undersea warfare, it 
would have been at least doubtful whether we finally would have landed 
in the allied camp or the camp of the Central Powers 


At the beginning of the war it was said that we went into 
the war for the safety of democracy and to put down German 
militarism. According to Colonel House, if it had not been 
for some blunder that Germany made we might have gone into 
the war to put down British militarism and French militarism. 


| The senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] a ‘ew days 


ago said that he was the last one to claim that joining the 


| World Court would abolish war, and the Senator from Massa- 


dren without any danger to himself. So it seems to me much | 


of the glamour has been taken away while the horribleness has 
increased. 

Therefore this generation ought to feel more keenly than 
any before that they should do what they can to prevent war. 
As I said, it is just possible, although I do not think it prob- 
able, that this is the generation which in the wisdom of 
Providence has been destined to end the scourge of war. At 
any rate, whether it has or not, the only way that scourge 
ever will be ended is for each generation as it comes to strive 
earnestly along the lines which they recognize as best to abol- 
ish war. I think there is no question that in this generation 
our wisest statesmen have recognized that the best chance of 
a substitute for war is recourse to a court. So as that is not 


chusetts [Mr. Gitterr}], who just addressed the Senate, ad 
mitted practically the same thing, although he hoped that it 
would be a step in that direction. 

These conflicting opinions on the World Court have been 
rather amazing to me. Some apparently think that the Perma 
nent Court of International Justice is the greatest question 
before our Nation and that if we will only consent to go into 
it, always with a few reservations, it will bring peace, pros- 
perity, and happiness to our people and to the people of the 
world, while others are equally emphatic that It is a dangerous 
proposition and that its acceptance would be contrary to the 
traditions and principles of American Government and that it 
would be a most serious menace to our country. There are 
others who say it does not amount to anything, anyway, and 
that we might as well join. 

Some are in favor of the World Court resolution because the 
late President Wilson, “the greatest President of modern 
times,” was for it. Some favor it because President Coolidge, 
“the idol of the American people,” is for it. Some will vote 
to go into the World Court for the very logical reason that 
the platform of the “Grand Old Party” in 1924 advocated it 
or because the platform of the Democratic Party in 1924 advo- 
eated it. To be consistent I think that notice should be served 
on this side of the Chamber or that at least an understanding 
should be had as to whether or not anyone who, by his vote 
on this question, does not uphold the party platform and the 
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ever, that a great step toward world peace and disarmament 

might be made if the reservation which I proposed a few days 

ago were adopted. , 
It provides: 


1. The signature and the adherence of the United States to the 
statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice is conditioned 
and dependent upon the establishment, under direction of the League 
of Nations, of an international police of the seas and the destrucijon 


of ali armed vessels for use upon, beneath, or above the seas, except 


| such small vessels as are needed for police purposes by the interya- 


it seems that on this side of the Chamber a vote for the 
World Court is to be considered a test of real Republicanism, 
but on the other side of the Chamber it is to be considered a 
test of real Democracy; rather a peculiar coincidence, Mr. | 
President | 

There are some of us who have felt for a long time that 
there was mighty little difference between machine Republi- 
canism and machine Democracy. According to the newspaper 
report there is even a sort of cooperation between the two 
ides of the Chamber on the tax bill; that is, we are told 
that tl ire going to cooperate to lower the surtaxes of the 
multimillionaires Of course, I am only a farmer and not 
lenrned in the law, and U will admit that it has been rather 
diffienlt for me to understand some of the reasonings that 
have been so ably and fluently set forth for the World Court; 
but it does seem to me that some vital points have been 
omitted it is rather surprising to me that some of our 
political leaders who, during the campaign of 1924, were so 
alarmed and who so patriotically acclaimed that the Progres- 


sive platform was radical and would undermine the Constitu- 


tion of the United States and endanger our sacred American 
institutions, have not raised the same objection to the World 
Court resolution. Surely there was nothing in the Progressive 
platform of 1924 half so radical or contrary to the original | 


tional police of the seas. 


Mr. President, if the seas, which are international highways, 
could be internationally policed, thus doing away with the 
great navies, which cost the taxpayers of the world billions of 
dollars each year, we would be accomplishing something worth- 
while, not only for our own people but for the world. This, it 
seems to me, would be a step in the right direction for dis- 
armament and for world peace. Talk about the World Court 
heing a gesture in the right direction? It seems to me that 
by the adoption of this policing the seas reservation we could 


| make a full step toward disarmament. 


intention of the Constitution of the United States as the join- | 


ing of a European world court under the control of the League 
of Nations, of which we are not even a member. 


I am indeed surprised that some of our zealous and ever- 
watehful officials have not raised the objection that the 
World Court might become contaminated with radicalism, 


socialism, communism, bolsheyism, or some of the other dan- 
so common in Europe and so dangerous in the 


gerous “isms ” 
United States, 
Mr. President, 


proponents of 


it is to be noted that even the most ardent 
the court insist on reservations. Why? Mr. 
President, they insist on those reseryations evidently to make 
the court and sane for the United States. It has been 
claimed repeatedly that our adherence to the court will in no 
wise connect us with the League of Nations, but the very 
first reservation generally agreed to on this point makes this 
specific statement, that such adherence shall not be taken to 
involve any legal relations on the part of the United States 
to the League of Nations. Reservation No, 2 is rather inter- 
esting in that it provides that the United States may have a 
part in the election of the judges. 

Especially reservition No. f interest, which provides 
that the United States will pay a fair share of the expenses to 
be determined and appropriated by Congress—determined and 
appropriated by Congress! Are we to pay according to serv- 
ice rendered, a certain amount for favorable opinions and a 
amount for adverse decisions? Is that what is meant 
by a fair share? If we are to pay a fair share, why not let 
the League of Nations say what that fair share shall be? 

Mr. President, it is hard te judge from the arguments that 
have been presented just what will be the effect or result of 
our adoption of this World Court resolution. I wish again to 
quote Colonel House in Collier's Weekly. Colonel House 


said: 


sate 


” 


is o ¢ 


lesser 


The 
enough 


World Court is a gesture in the right direction, but it is not 

When, and if, we adhere to the World Court, our position 
will not be materially different from what it is now. As a member we 
but need not, submit any controversy to the court. As a non- 


member we have the snme opportunity and the same lack of obligation. 


1 do not know but what those who say that the court does 
not amount to anything, after all, are more nearly right than 
those who have argued the other way. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Giuterr] a few min- 
utes ago said he was not so much interested as to whether the 
League of Nations was the father of the court as he was in 
the progeny. It occurred to me that it might be doubtful what 
that progeny might be; as to what kind of a mongrel it might 
be. I believe there is no question, however, as to the under- 
standing of the rank and file of the people who have passed 
resolutions or signed petitions for the court. They believe the 
court for international justice means what the name implies. 
They believe it means world peace. They believe it means dis- 
armament. They believe it means better conditions for the 
world in general. The propaganda for the court has said it 
was for world peace and against war. 

It would be impossible to include enough reservations to 
cover all the points that would be desirable or that would meet 
all the objections that are raised. It does seem to me, how- 


| to feed the Nation? 
| ducers or wool producers? 


| court, Congress may take action withdrawing from it. 


I also have proposed a second reservation, which provides 
that if at any time the United States is not satisfied with the 
Our 
withdrawal could not be considered by the court or the League 
of Nations as in any sense an unfriendly or hostile act or 
cause for war; simply the exercise of a friendly consideration 
agreed upon as a condition to our joining the court. 

Mr. President, the argument is advanced that the United 
States should go into the World Court to help the poor people 
of the European nations. That is all very well, but this good 
work should begin at home. There is very great need of some- 
thing being done to help a vast number of our own people. 
Some Senators talk about being bound by party platforms. 
Both of the old party platforms have for years pledged aid and 
support to the farmers and workers. I would like to know 
what has ever been done to carry out any of the pledges to 
the farmer by either of the old parties. Do we owe anything 
to the people who produce the agricultural products with which 
Do we owe anything to the cotton pro- 
Do we owe anything to the people 
who perform the labor and produce the wealth of the Nation? 
Do we owe anything to the coal miners in the anthracite dis- 
trict who, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] says, are 


| Suffering great hardships and are on the verge of starvation? 


| workers of America? 


Does the Republican Party owe anything to the farmers and 
Does the Democratic Party owe any- 
thing to them? Of course, by concerted action of the Repub- 
licans and Democrats on the pending tax bill it is proposed 
to reduce the surtaxes of the farmers and workers. That will 
help some people, but not the farmers and workers. 

It would seem as if the mine operators are practicing the 


| policies advocated by the proponents of the World Court. 


I believe it is generally understood before arms shall be taken 
up in any case among the nations that are under the World 
Court or in the League of Nations that there shall first be 
tried what is known as economic pressure or economic sanc- 
tions; in other words, they will say, as the coal operators have 
said to the miners, “If you do not be good, we will starve your 
wives and children.” That is what is being done in the anthra- 
cite region, and that is what is being done to-day in Europe 
in the effort to bring the small nations into line. 

Perhaps we should go into the World Court and help the 
people of Europe get onto their feet, so that they may pay their 
interest to the big international bankers. Why not help put 
our American farmers and workers on their feet, so that they 
may pay their local bankers the interest on their loans? It is 
said that our joining the World Court will help to establish a 
foreign market for the farmer’s surplus. 

Mr. President, if we can get a decent price for our products 
which are used for home consumption, we can feed our surplus 
to the birds and fishes or give it to Europe and still make more 
money than we are making now, and at the same time not neces- 
sarily raise the price to the consumer. 

It seems to me that it is very apt in this connection to refer 
to the coal question, which has been under discussion on sev- 
eral recent occasions. It has been shown that some of the 
local dealers, not only here in the District of Columbia but in 
other places, are making an immense profit on coal. It has been 
stated by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania {[Mr. Reep]| 
and also by the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neety], 
both those States being coal-producing States, that the prices 
at the mines were not exorbitant and had not been materially 
raised, but the price to the consumer has been materially 
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raised, and therefore some one is making an enormous profit | Senate at times must exercise: and In these matters the Sen- 


because of the coal strike, and at the expense of the consumer. 

It is my belief that the rank and file of the people of the 
inited States are vastly more interested in having affairs of 
ur own Nation equitably adjusted than in undertaking to 
adjust the affairs of Europe. 


Mr. President, a great deal of propaganda has been spread | 


on both sides for and against the World Court. There is no 
question that the rank and file of our people throughout the 
Nation want anything that will establish world peace. The 
mly question, it seems to me, is as to whether or not this 
particular measure will establish world peace. On Saturday 


{ offered a substitute for the reservation which had been of- | 


fered in the first resolution, Nod. 5. In lieu of that reservation, 
| offered the following: 

rhat such signature and adherence of the United States to the pro- 
tocol of the Permanent Court of International Justice is given with the 
distinet understanding that the United States reserves the right to 
withdraw its signature and adhesion thereto at any time that the Con- 
eress of the United States may determine so to do, and that in event of 
such withdrawal it shall in no way be considered an unfriendly act. 


When the proper time comes I am going to move that this ultimately I may vote intelligently, I most certainly shall vote 


| conscientiously and in accordance with the deepest convie- 


substitution be made in the Swanson resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana obtained the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 


their names: 


Ashurst Gerry MeNary Schall 
Bayard Gillett Mayfield Sheppard 
Bingham Glass Means Smith 
lease Greene Metcalf Smoot 
Borah Hale Moses Stanfield 
Bratton Harreld Neely Stephens 
Broussard Harris Norbeck Swanson 
Bruce Harrison Norris Trammell 
Butler Hetlin Nye Tyson 
Cameron Howell Oddie Underwood 
Capper . Johnson Overman Wadsworth 
Copeland Jones, Wash. Pepper Walsh 
Couzens Kendrick Phipps Warren 
Curtis Keyes Pine Watson 
Dale La Follette Pittman Weller 
bdge Lenroot Ransdell Wheeler 
lerris McKellar Reed, Pa, Williams 
ess McKinley Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Fletcher McLean Robinsen, Ind, 

Frazier McMaster Sackett 


Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the absence 
of the Senator from Kentucky [|Mr. Ernst], the Senator from 


West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. | 


DENEEN], the Senator from California [Mr. SHortripee], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart], the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Kine], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GrorGe], and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] in attendance upon 
a meeting of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having | 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I have been 
very much interested from the beginning in this debate on the 
World Court, from the moment when the President trans- 
mitted to the Senate his message in which the recommendation 
was made that we adhere to the protocol. 

I had not intended to make any remarks at all on this 
subject. I was anxious to learn all I could from the debate, 
and I have listened as attentively as I could to all that has 
been said on both sides of this question. I should like to have 
brought myself to the position where I could have agreed thor- 
oughly and conscientiously to support the recommendation 
that we should adhere to this protocol of signature. 

There were several reasons for this. The first of these reasons 
was the fact that immediately upon my appointment as a 
United States Senator from Indlana I made the public state- 
ment that I would support the policies of the administration. 
That was a voluntary statement on my part, and was not 
requested in any sense of the word by anybody. I was glad 
to make the statement, Mr. President, because the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of this Nation enjoys to a very peculiar degree the 
confidence of our people ‘'n Indiana and, I think, throughout 
the country. We believe out there, sir—and I think it is the 
general impression throughout the land—that much of the 
great prosperity of American to-day is due to the wisdom of 
the administration. 

When the recommendation was transmitted to the Senate 
with reference to the World Court protocol, therefore, I ex- 
amined it very carefully, recognizing as I did then, and as I 
do now, and as all Senators recognize, that the Senate itself 
has an exectitive duty to perform in some matters. There is 
both a legislative function and an executive function which the 








ate and individual Senators can not merge their responsibility 
with that of the Bxecutive. 

There is a presidential policy with reference to certain mat- 
ters, and then there must be ultimately a senatorial policy 
with reference to executive matters. It is up to the Chief 
Executive of the United States to formulate the presidential 
policy, and it certainly is up to the Senate itself to formulate 
the senatorial policy as relates to executive matters where both 
the Senate and the Chief Executive are concerned. 

Therefore we have an executive session of the Senate, which 
is usually closed, although it may be open for the discussion 
of executive business—the confirmation of nominations, for 
one thing; the consideration of treaties, for another. In all 
such matters, at the last degree and in the final analysis, Sena- 
tors must make up their own minds and decide according to 
their own consciences and according to their best convictions 
as they are given to see the light. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I have followed the debate closely, 
recognizing that there was a responsibility upon my shoulders 
in this matter. I wanted ultimately to vote intelligently, and 
certainly I wanted to vote conscientiously. Whether or not 


tions one can have. 

I have been opposed to the entry of America into the League 
of Nations from the time the suggestion was first made. I 
have had the pleasure, and I certainly considered it under 
the circumstances the duty, of going over the State of which I 
have been a resident and speaking against what I thought was 
an un-American proposition. I believed then, and I believe 
now, that America never should enter the League of Nations. 
I believed then, and I believe now, that America never should 
accept any obligations under the League of Nations covenant, 
or the treaty of Versailles so far as it has to do with the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. That was my position then. 
It never has changed. 

Then came about another proposition that gave me some little 
difficulty until I could go into it carefully, think about it sert- 
cusly, and ultimately try to vote with regard to it intelll- 
gently. I have reference to that paragraph in the Republican 
Party platform drafted at the national convention of.the party 
in Cleveland in 1924. 

I had the honor, sir, as a delegate from my State. to be at 
that convention. I know something about that plank in the 
platform. I knew something about it then, as other Members 
of this body do and did. There was much discussion about it 
at that time, and finally it was drafted in this wise: 


The Republican Party reaffirms its stand for agreement among the 
nations to prevent war and preserve peace. As an immediate step in 
this direction we indorse the Permanent Court of. International Jus- 
tice and favor the adherence of the United States to this tribunal as 
recomnrended by President Coolidge. This Government has definitely 
refused membership in the League of Nations and to assume any ob- 
ligations under the covenant of the league. On this we stand 


Mr. President, I have always been a party man. I have 
always been a member of the Republican Party, as I am to-day. 
I have always voted the Republican ticket and believed in and 
subscribed to Republican principles, as I do to-day. This is a 
Government by parties. As long as it is, some party must be 
charged with the responsibility of conducting the Government. 
I believe in that principle of government. The Republican 
Party has its platform of principles, and I subscribe to those 
principles ; and in the position I am about to take on the mat- 
ter now before this body I think again I can conscientiously 
vote my sentiments and my convictions and still subscribe to 
the platform of my party. 

To repeat, Mr. President, the platform says: 


This Government has definitely refused membership in the League 
of Nations and to assume any obligations under the covenant of the 
league. On.this we stand. 


The question, therefore, Mr. President, is this, so far as I 
am concerned as a party man: Do we assume any obligations 
to the League of Nations if we adhere to the protocol of signa- 
ture, as has been proposed in Senate Resolution No. 5? 

My answer is emphatically yes, if we go in; if we stay out, 
no. If we go in—and I vote to go in—then it seems to me I am 
not true to my party's pledge, having conscientious convictions 
as I have just stated. If I vote to stay out, then it seems to me 
I have done my full duty by the platform of the Republican 
Party. 

That brings me, Mr. President, to the consideration for a 
moment of Senate Resolution No. 5, as modified in open execu- 
tive session last Saturday. 
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I may say to you, sir, that I voted against cloture yesterday 
in this body, aml for this very good reasun: Senate Resolution 
No. 5, as modified in open executive session last Saturday, 
never had been debated in this body, and therefore the country 
bad not had the views of individual Senators with reference to 
it and therefore could not be familiar with the arguments of | 
individual Senators pro or con with reference to it. I believed | 

| 
| 
' 
| 








that in a matter of this kind, which involves so much to our 
country, which represents a departure from our traditional 
policy of 138 years, this resolution as modified should have 
been thoroughly debated before ever it was acted upon. 


Cloture was suggested, which would stifle debate, and because 
l knew 
be 


1 
ail 


it would and because I did not believe debate ought to | 
stifled I voted against cloture. Now. therefore, I want to | 
cuss this resolution as modified in the brief time allotted me. 
lirst let me suggest, Senators, that the then Secretary of | 
ite, Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, on February 17, 1923, or a 


mti 


day or two before that, transmitted to the President a state- 
ment, which was in turn sent to the Senate, in which Mr. 
Iluches used this language: | 

There is, however, one fundamental objection to adhesion on the 
part of the United States to the protocol and the acceptance of the | 
statute of the court in its present form. That is, that under the pro- 
visions of the tute only members of the League of Nations are 
entitled to a voice in the election of judges. The objection its not | 
met by the fact that this Government is represented by its own 
national group in The Hague Court of Arbitration and that this group 
may nominate candidates for election as judges of the Permanent | 
Court of International Justice. This provision relates simply to the 
nomination of candidates; the election of judges rests with the Council 
and Assembly of the League of Nations. It 1s no disparagement of the 
distinguished abilities the judges who have already been chosen 
to say that the United States could not be expected to give its formal 
support to a permanent international tribunal in the election of the 
members of which it had no right to take part. 


Mr 
was 


President, as early as that moment, when this protocol 
transmitted to the Senate, the then Secretary of State, 
Hon, Charles Evans Hughes, saw vital defects, fatal defects. in | 
the thing itself. Yhe protocol came along. I read from it: | 


PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURE OF THD STATUTE FOR THE PERMANENT COURT | 

OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 

Provided for by article 14 of the covenant of the League of Nations with | 

the tert of the statute 

PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURE | 

| 

The members of the League of Nations, through the undersigned, | 

duly horized, declare their acceptance of the adjoined statute of | 

. . : | 

the Permanent Court of International Justice, which was approved | 

by a unanimous vote of the assembly of the league on the 13th Decem- | 
ber, 1920, at Geneva. 


I invite the attention of members of the Senate to that state- | 
ment, “The members of the League of Nations, through the | 
undersigned.” The only way we can participate in this matter | 
fully and thoroughly is to become a member of the League of | 
Nations. Furthermore, if this resolution shall be adopted as 
it has been presented, I make bold to say that for many pur- 
poses we will become actually a member of the League of | 
Nations. There can be no question in the world about that. | 

The protocol itself and the statute provide for the election | 
of judges to the so-called World Court, which is only a court 
of the League of Nations. It is not a world court in any 
sense of the word, as I view it. Judges are to be elected by 
the Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations. There 
is no question but that if we vote for judges we must become, 
for that purpose at least, a member of the League of Nations, 
and if we vote to pay the judges any amount we may pay we 
become, so far as the payment of judges is concerned, a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations. Therefore, both for the election 
of judges and for the payment of judges, we become a member 
of the League of Nations. 

The resolution itself, as modified last Saturday 
executive session, is enlightening on this point. 
the resolution: 


the President, under date of February 24, 1923, trans- 
mitted a message to the Senate, accompanied by a letter from the Sec- 
retary of State dated February 17, 1923, asking the favorable advice 
aud consent of the Senate to the adherence on the part of the United 
States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, of signature of the statute 
for the Permanent Court of International Justice, set out in the said 
message of the President (without accepting or agreeing to the op- 
tional clause for compulsory jurisdiction contained therein), upon the 
conditions and understandings hereafter stated, to be made a part of 
the instrument of adherence: Therefore be it 

Resolecd, etc.— 


in open 
I quote from 


Whereas 


> 
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Mr. President, I want to invite the attention of the Senate 
to the first reservation in the resolution as modified: 


1, That such adherence shall not be taken to involve any legal reja. 
tion on the part of the United States to the League of Nations or 


the assumption of any obligations by the United States under the 
treaty of Versailles. 


That brings up an interesting question for discussion. The 
language is ‘‘any legal relation.” Who is to determine 
whether we are sustaining any legal relation to the League of 
Nations or not, except it be the court of the League of Nations 
itself, whose constitution is the covenant of the League of 
Nations itself, just exactly as the Constitution of the United 
States is the governing body of laws for the Supreme Court of 


| the United States of America? 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes; I yield to the Senator 


Senator from Indiana 


| if it will not take too much of the little time I have. 


Mr. WALSH. The statement the Senator has just made has 
been made so often that I would like to have the Senator « 
vote perhaps two minutes to explaining how it is that the 
covenant of the League of Nations is the constitution of the 
I had supposed that the statute attached to the 
protocol was the constitution of the court. I would really feel 
enlightened if the Senator would deyote two minutes to a 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Article 14 of the covenant wil! 
be thoroughly enlightening to the Senator if he will consult 
it, and it will not take any of my time, I say, with deference 
to the Senator, if he will read article 14. Let me suggest this 
the eminent Senator from Montana, that without the 
covenant of the League of Nations there could be no League 
of Nations. Without the League of Nations there could be no 
World Court. Therefore, what is back of the World Court? 
You can not put the capstone on before you lay the founda- 
tion. The foundation is the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions; there can be no question about that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 


| a question? 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the League of Nations should be 
abandoned to-day, would the court stand with all the powers 
conferred by its constitution? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, my answer to 
that is that, in the first place, the League of Nations, in my 
judgment, will not be abandoned, because there are some 
interests involved, with which we do not care to en- 
tangle ourselves, that vill not permit it to be abandoned. 
Answering the Senato question directly, if the League of 
Nations were abandoned to-day, the World Court would fall 
instantly. It would not last 10 minutes, in my opinion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will not the Senator explain why? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I have taken no 
part in this debate, while other Senators have talked for 
hours, and at most I have only an hour. I assume that the 
Senator is as thoroughly familiar with the explanation as I 
can possibly be, and I would like not to have to devote a 
lot of time to that particular question. The Senator asked for 
my opinion, and I have given it to him, 

Mr. LENROOT. I would be glad to have the Senator give 
me his opinion in my time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
question? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator has made the statement that 
the court would immediately fall should the League of Na- 
tions be abandoned to-morrow. I deny that, and I would like 
to have the Senator substantiate his statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, that is a pe- 
culiar question to ask. I know how thoroughly the Senator 
from Wisconsin is interested in having the resolution adopted. 
I know how completely the Senator was interested in the 
League of Nations in the days gone by, and therefore I am not 
surprised that the Senator would like to suggest some ques- 
tion that would probably not go to the root of the matter 
at all. But I am willing to answer the question as propounded. 
I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin that, first of all, 
without the League of Nations there would be no World Court. 

If you take the foundation away from the World Court the 
court must totter to its ruin. It would be bolstered, if at all, 


Will the Senator repeat his 


by public opinion among the nations that are involved, and 
ultimately it might be revived into some kind of a tribunal 
such as would represent all of the world. At present it could 
not do that, since it is simply a league court and not a world 
court in any sense of the word. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think he has answered Mr. WALSH. The Senator knows I have not championed it 
my question? nor advocated anything of the kind, and I deny that the British 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I will leave that to the Sena- | Empire has any 7 votes. 
tor from Wisconsin. I do not care to take any more et Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mey I ask the Senator, then, 
even of the Senator, in answering a question of that kind. whether he is against voting for the World Court with that 
If I may proceed further, I would like to suggest also to | provision in the resolution? 
the Senator from Montana that yesterday it was he, as I Mr. WALSH. With what provision? 
remember, who suggested that we have to take this ners weladCut Se ee eee 
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> shall 

now or not take it. The eminent Senator said, “ You have have 7 votes to our 1. 
to vote for this now or let it alone. If you do not want it, do Mr. W ALSH. There is no such provision 
not vote for it. If you want it, vote for it.” That was in con- | Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Let us get down to the fact 
nection with the fact, which is admitted by Senators gen- | will answer that in a moment. Let us go on further wit! 
erally, I think, and by people all over the country and the | the resolution. 
world, that if we go into this court the British Empire will | _ Mr LENROOT. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
have 7 votes in the election of judges to 1 for America. | Senator a question 

In that particular I should like to say to the Senator from | Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Is this all on my time? 
Montana that I certainly should vote against the so-called | Mr. LENROOT. Just one question. It would take but a 
World Court as long as any nation on the face of the globe moment to answer. Does the Senator really think the British 
were given such a decided advantage over my own country. | Foreign Office will control the vote of Ireland? 
If the British Empire, with the states which it embraces, is Mr. tOBINSON of Indiana. Let me ask the Senator this 
viven 7 votes in the election of Judges, then, as a patriotic | Gestion: Is the Irish Free State a part of the British Pm 
Member of this body and interested in my country’s welfare, | pire? It either is or it is not. It can not be a part of it and 
I shall insist that the American Nation have just as many | 20t & part of it. . ' 
votes as any other nation on the face of the globe. Mr. LENROOT. jut does the Senator from Indiana think 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? that the British Foreign Office will control the vote of Ireland 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. | in the election of judges? ; 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the Senator believe that it wit | _ Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do not know what the Brit- 
never be possible to organize a World Court in which Canada | 8b Foreign Office will do. I have no intimate connection 
and Ireland will not have a voice? with the British" Foreign Office. Perhaps the Senator may 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I will answer that by saying | b@ve. If he has, he might tell us what they will do. I do not 
that it never will be possible to organize a World Court with know what they would do on that proposition 


my vote, simply speaking for myself, if any other nation on the Mr. LENROOT. The Senator and I both have a pretty 

face of the globe is to have more votes in the election of judges good idea of the attitude of the Irish Free State, however 

to constitute that court than the American Nation. Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do not know what yotes the 
Mr. WALSH. I did not ask whether the Senator would | British Foreign Office may control, and I do not care to know, 

vote for it; I asked whether he thought it possible to do it. may it please the Senator from Wisconsin. I do not care to 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I am not so sure that I think | -20w anything about what the British Foreign Office shall 
it ever will be necessary to do it. It might not be possible | COmtrol. I am interested in seeing to it that among the na 
to organize a court under the League of Nations, as the Sen-| “0ns of the earth America has just as many votes as any 


ator has suggested | other organized government. I am interested in that propo 
Mr. WALSH. No, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon Te = the igre a an th — ae 
. : . | c ie , ( oO ‘ e servi ons: 
me, I want the Senator to dismiss all idea of the League of | ROW CONG, 2 Oe ee SU vernem : 
Nations. We are going to abandon all that, and we are going | That the United States shall be permitted to participate thr i 


to try to orgarize another court. I want to know from the | representatives designated 
Senator If he thinks it would be possible to get a world con- | 
ference to organize a world court in the selection of the judges | 
of which neither Ireland nor Canada would have a voice? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, there is the | * . 
Irish Free State, there is the Dominion of Canada, there is | the other states, members, respectively, of the Council! and Assembly 
South Africa, there is New Zealand, and there is Australia. We | °f the League of Nations, in any and all proceedings of either the 
have a constitutional form of government in America, with | Co™#cll or the assembly for the election of judges or deputy judges o 
48 sovereign States. We began with 13. Each and every the Permane nt Court of International Justice or for the filling of 
one of those States is as thoroughly sovereign under the Con- | Y2°@™ctes. 
stitution as any of the States suggested by the eminent Sen- 
ator from Montana. I ask the Senator whether or not it is 
not just as fair for an American sovereign State, one of the | permitted to participate through representatives designated 
I nion, to have a vote in the election of judges for a so-called | to do what? To become members of the League of Nations for 
World Court as it is for one of these states in the Empire of | the purpose of voting for judges. It is nothing else than that 
Great Britain? There it is in so many words, that we shall be permitted to 
_ Mr. a ae I will answer the Senator, that the organiza- | name representatives to participate in the League of Nations 
tion of the United States of America, 48 States, is essen-/| for the purpose of electing judges. 
tially different from the organization of the British Empire. Mr. BLEASE, Mr. President— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Of course it is; there can be no The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
question on that proposition ; but just the same, all of the states | yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 
of the British Empire constitute the British Empire, and all of | Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 
the States of the American Union constitute the Republic of Mr. BLEASE. The paragraph just read cowcides with the 
the United States of America; and I say that only with the | Senator’s contention that if the League of Nations falls then 
kindliest feeling toward the British Empire and toward the | the World Court falls, and that sentence is a complete answer 
ae from Montana, who so stoutly champions the cause of | to the question asked the Senator from Indiana by the Senator 
that great empire. | from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator is not justified in Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Of course, it does. I never 
prey that statement, and I call him to order for it. I call | thought there was any serious question about that. [Laugh- 
iim to order. That is a violation of the rules of the Senate. ter.] 

/-_ ROBINSON of Indiana. If the Senator denies it, I Now, let us go to No. 3 of the reservations: 
cheerfully withdraw the statement. | 


Note that language, Senators— 


That the United States shall be permitted to participate th rh 


representatives designated for the purpose and upon an equality with 


I invite the attention of the Senate to the fact that that 
reservation states conclusively that the United States shall be 





Indiana 


That the United States shall pay a fair share of the expenses of the 
court as determined and appropriated from time to time by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


Mr. WALSH. I have never championed the cause of the 
sritish Empire, and the Senator knows I have not, on this floor, 
in his presence at least. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I suggest to the eminent Sen- 


That the United States shall pay a fair share of the ex- 
ator from Montana, if I may, that if he believes the British 


penses! That puts us into the League of Nations. There is 


this court and only 1 for his own country, he may not be 
championing the British cause: but he may call it what he 
pleases, and I will accept his own definition. 


statute itself provide that the expenses shall be paid by the 
League of Nations. We undertake to pay a part of the ex- 


| 

Empire should have 7 votes in the election of the judges of | no question about that, because the covenant itself and the 
| 
penses and become, for that purpose at any rate, an integral 
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part of the League of Nations. 
the truth, nevertheless. 
Now, let us go to the next reservation, No. 4: 


—- 


Senators may laugh, but it is 


That the Pnited States may at any time withdraw Its adherence to 


the said protocol and that the statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice adjoined to the protocol shall not be amended 
without the consent of the United States. 


The United States may at any time withdraw its adherence 


to the said protocol! Let me suggest a situation that might 
easily arise. JI was very much interested in the discussion 


ob this point yesterday. How are we to withdraw? The distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has my very sin- 
cere admiration for the excellent manner in which he has pre- 
sented the whole proposition—largely, may I interpolate, from 
a Democratic standpoint—but in any event I admire the Sena- 


tor’s presentation of the thing from any standpoint. I was 
interested in his statement of how we should withdraw. Sup- 
pose we want to withdraw. Why, said the Senator, we would 


withdraw by joint resolution of the Congress. 

I suggest this possibility: Suppose some grave injustice might 
be done this country or we felt that it is an injustice. Sup- 
might be able to get a majority of the Congress in 
Houses to pass a joint resolution; but suppose the Con- 
were not in session at the time and suppose there were 
some question about the matter that required a lot of debate. 
Suppose we brought the matter of withdrawing before this 
body and the body at the other end of the Capitol. Suppose 
the discussion ran along for a year or two years, and suppose 
at the end of that time we finally withdrew, but we then 
found the Monroe doctrine had been violated thoroughly 
while we were deciding whether or not we should withdraw. 


pose we 


both 


“Tess 


Mr. President, in that event I submit it would lead to war or | 
else it would be necessary for us to say that we had given up | 


all our contentions under the Monroe 


American principle. 


doctrine, that great 


We might be as much as three years withdrawing from ad- 
difference | 


herence to the protocol. It would not make any 
whether it were a day cr a year or 10 years, the fact remains 
that we could not withdraw in a moment and while we were 
withdrawing grave injustice might be done this country that 
would ultimately lead to war, but never to peace. 

Let us examine the resolution still further: 


5. That the court shall not render any advisory opinion except pub- 
licly after due notice to all states adhering to the court and to all 
interested states and after public hearing or opportunity for hearing 
given to any state concerned; nor shall it, without the consent of the 
United States, entertain any request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the United States has or claims an 
interest, 


In that connection let me suggest to this honorable body that 
there are many questions on which advisory opinions might be 
sought that would affect the United States of America con- 
siderably and very deeply, yet we would not be parties to any 
issue that might be involved therein. 

I have only to suggest perhaps something that might come 
out of the Tacna-Arica dispute in South America at the pres- 
ent time. Advisory opinions could be given by the court of 
the League of Nations. Of course, they could be given because, 
strictly speaking, we would not be affected, but morally and 
practically we would be very much affected in a matter of 
that kind. A grave injustice might be done to the people of this 
country if we had no* the Monroe doctrine to fall back upon and 
rely upon. 

Finally, I come to this concluding sentence in the modified 
resolution: 

Nor shall acherence to the said protocol and statute be construed to 
imply a relinquishment by the United States of its traditional attitude 
toward purely American questions. 


Who shall determine what is an American question? Why, 
the court of the League of Nations would decide what is an 
American question and what is not. Then we should have the 
opportunity of doing one of two things—the alternative of 
either accepting the adjudication of the court of the League of 
Nations or of withdrawing from adherence te the protocol, 
which would involve time. 

So we have the situation there before us, as I have sug- 
gested previously, that if we go into the World Court, if we 
adhere to the protocol of the World Court, we become morally 
members of the League of Nations for many purposes. If we 
adhere to the protocol of the World Court we abandon prac- 
tically the Monroe doctrine. There is not a word stated in the 
resolution or the reservations anywhere that suggests that we 
do not abandon that doctrine. The nearest we come to it is 
to suggest that we do not relinquish any of our traditional 
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principles or our traditional attitude toward purely America) 
questions. But there is only one tribunal that decides what 
shall constitute American questions if we become members o; 
the Court of International Justice, so called, and that is the 
court itself. It finally decides those questions. 

As long as we refuse to adhere to the protocol of the court. 
just so long we can protect ourselves under the Monroe doc- 
trine. We can continue to police this hemisphere and decide 
for ourselves largely what should and should not be done 
But the moment we become members of the World Court we 
give up that right, that traditional right; we abandon the Mon. 
roe doctrine to that extent, and must accept the judgment of 
the World Court or else withdraw from the protocol. 

So that from any standpoint, understanding as I do and be- 
lleving as I do that the constitution of the World Court is th, 
covenant of the League of Nations and knowing as I do that 
treaties represent the supreme law of the land, it seems to me 
it would be utterly foolhardy for the American people to de 
part from their traditional custom of not interfering with other 


‘nations in the slightest degree and of not becoming embroiled 


in their affairs or making any entangling alliances of any kind. 

Let me suggest to you, Mr. President, and to the Members 
of this distinguished body, that entangling alliances have never 
led to peace. Throughout the history of the world they have 
led to war. Every Senator sitting here knows that to be a 
fact. Had there not been entangling alliances I make bold 
to say that there would have been no World War; there would 
have been no Sarajevo incident. In fact, that thing never 
would have happened, and, in my opinion, after it happened if 
every nation had been standing on its own bottom there would 
have been no World War. The incident would have been for- 
gotten, because individual nations would not have rushed into 
the tremendous catastrophe that the World War represented. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Imiians 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator think that each nation 
should have stood aloof and let Germany fight one at a time 
rather than combining to combat the power of Germany? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I make bold to say something 
that will enlighten the Senator on that proposition. The Sen 
ator knows—and I have the highest regard for the Senator 
from Alabama—that there were existant at that time in Europe 
There was one called the Triple Entente. That 
was ap alliance, offensive and defensive, that was negotiated 
between the sovereign powers of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia. There was at the same time a triple alliance. There 
were at least five such alliances. It began in 1882, when the 
first one was formed, and up until 1912, when the last one was 
formed, there had been five separate and distinct triple alli- 
ances, offensive and defensive, between the following powers: 
Italy, the German Empire, and the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
IT submit to the Senator and to the Members of this body here 
and now that if those two alliances, nagging and pulling at 
each other, had not been in existence, there would have been ‘io 
World War. It never would have taken place. 

What was the dire result therefrom? The result has been 
that of the six nations engaged in those entangling alliances 
three are dead to-day—three of them have gone to their deat). 
We saw them die, you and I. The Government of Russia, th: 
great Russian Empire, has ceased to be. The Government of 
the great German Empire is dead. We saw it die. The great 
Austro-Hungarian Empire is dead. Two members of the three 
in one alliance and one member of the three in the Triple 
Entente are all dead to-day. We want America never to dic. 
Entangling alliances lead to war, never to peace. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The point I am making is that we were not 
involved in any entangling alliance, and yet we went in «and 
tangled ourselves up with foreign nations in the worst war 
in the history of the world. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No, Mr. President. Let me 
suggest to the Senator again that we never made an alliance; 
there was no treaty of alliance made by America with foreign 


nations. We were associated with them; we were called an 
“associated power.” We were proud to be associated with 
them. I know how it was. 


Mr. HEFLIN. But we went in. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. We went in on our own ac- 
count and for a great American principle, but we never receded 
from the principle of the fathers, the principle of Washington's 
Farewell Address—no entangling alliances with anybody ; peace 
and good will to the world, but entangling alliances with none. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I agree with the Senator from Indiana that 


we went in because a great principle was involved, but we did 
We were not entangled with those nations beforehand, 


go in. 
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but when the war came on we went in and we fought with those 
nations until the war was ended. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is very true; that is a 
matter of history; but I do not know what the Senator's point 
is in again making the suggestion 

Mr. HEFLIN. The point is that if we stay out they can 
drag us in at any time they want to start another war. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
vield to the Senator from Missouri? 

’ Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator from Indiana will 

mit me to make the suggestion, there were about 140 wars 

the century immediately preceding 1914 in Europe and in 
\sia, into which we were not dragged, but if we go into the 
World Court we shall be dragged into all of the wars. 

But I wanted to call the Senator’s attention to a matter he 
was discussing, if he will permit me. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And that is, Who is to settle the 
jurisdiction of the court? Under article 36 it is settled by a 
majority vote. That article of the statute has never been con- 
idered by this body. Although it is in the contract we are 
supposed to sign, we are not permitted to consider it, because 
the time has not been given to consider it and nobody has 
diseussed it. Article 36 of the statute in its last clause reads: 

In the event of a dispute as to whether the court has jurisdiction 
the matter shall be settled by the decision of the court. 


That is to say, a majority of that court can say it has juris- 
diction; we can say that it has not; but what good will it 
do us? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Exactly. I will ask the Sen- 
ator from Missouri also while he is on his feet to read article 
37 of the statute—I think that, too, is in point—for the benefit 
of Senators who have raised this question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will read it. It provides: 


ARTICLE 37 


When a treaty or convention in force provides for the reference of 
a matter to a tribunal to be instituted by the League of Nations, the 
court will be such tribunal. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. So there you are. I hope that 
is satisfactory to everybody, because it is very plain, Mr. 
President, and it seems to me there can be no dispute on that 
point. The court itself will decide what these things mean. 
The decision will be made not by America but by the court. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRELD. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HARRELD. If we become a member of a body which is 
admittedly the adviser of the League of Nations, and that 
body does advise the league, are we not advising the league, 
and do we not become a member of the league in that way? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do not think there can be any 
doubt about it. There are so many ways in which we may 
become a member of the league that I certainly hope the 
Senate never will give its adherence to the protocol. 

Mr. President, allow me to conclude, for my time has prac- 
tically expired. We are to-day among the nations ‘of the earth 
in the most fortunate situation of any. I think there never 
was a time, generally speaking, when the American people 
were so well satisfied and so well contented, so far as the 
great number of our citizens are concerned. We know some- 
thing of the wreck and havoc on the other side of the seas. 
I favor helping those people all we can; I fayor doing more 
than extending a gesture; I favor sending relief whenever it 
seems advisable to America to do so; but, Mr. President, I 
think it should be done in our own way, when and where we 
see fit to do so. I see no reason in the world for overturning 
this great temple of the fathers and starting out with a new 
policy on an uncharted course, in a direction we have never 
gone, when we are to-day the unquestioned miracle of the ages 
so far as successful government is concerned. 

Some Senators might say that three governments of the six 
to which I have just referred as having been brought to their 
death by entangling alliances might rise again from the ashes 
of their past; but, Mr. President, those governments are gone. 
We want this Government of ours—of, for, and by the people— 
never to perish. We want to go on and on and on. Why take 
any chances of ruining this Government? What is the rea- 
son why we should rush off pell-mell into this World Court 
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that may result in disaster, as I believe it ultimately will 
result in disaster? 

I hope, Mr. President, that we may go on down through the 
future and across the centuries following the traditions of the 
past and the ideals of the fathers of the Republic, following 
our own national aspirations, a happy and a great people, 
practicing the golden rule among nations, doing unto others as 
we would that others should do unto us, and that we may 
hever encourage war or enter into alliances that may lead to 
war, but that we may go on and on and on and, high and great 
though we be, that we may even become greater in the future 
than we now are or ever have been in the past. 

Mr. President, because of these facts, because I feel certain 
that the people of the State whence I came overwhelmingly 
subscribe to the position I have feebly advocated on the floor 
during this hour I shall most certainly vote against adherence 
to the protocol of signature of the so-called World Court 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I suggest 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered t 
their names: 


‘ 
} 
} 


the absence of a 


oO 


Asburst Fess Lenroot Robir n. Ind 
Bayard Fletcher Mchellar s ett 
singham Frazier McKinley Schall 
Blease George McLean Sheppard 
Borah Gerry MeNary s stead 
Bratton Gillett Maytield Shortridge 
Brookhart Glas Means Simmons 
Broussard Goff Metcalf Smith 
Bruce Gooding Moses Smoot 
Butler Greene Neely Stan ld 
Cameron Hale Norbeck Stephens 
Capper Harreld Norris Swans 
Caraway Harris Nve rrammell 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Tyson 
Couzens Heflin Overman Wadsworth 
Cummins Howell Pepper Walsh 
Curtis Johnson Phipps Warren 
Dale Jones, New Mex. Pine Watson 
Deneen Jones, Wash Pittman Weller 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Ww ler 
Ernst Keyes Reed, Mo. Wiliiams 
Fernald King Reed, Pa. Willis 
Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ark 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to reservation No. 1 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. If we pass over reservation No. 1 now, will it hereafter 
be subject to amendment? 

Mr. LENROOT. It will not be, except in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. [If passed over without action, it 
would be subject to amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is, when we pass over reserva- 
tion No. 1 and proceed in that way, passing over and accepting 
the several reservations, is the subject matter of those reserva 
tions open to amendment? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mazuy I suggest that the reservation should 
be voted upon and accepted or rejected? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If a reservation is agreed to now, 
it will not be subject to amendment hereafter without a recon- 
sideration of the vote. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, of course after we pass from 
the Committee of the Whole into the Senate any matter which 
can properly be offered as in the Committee of the Whole can 
then be offered in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is right. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from New Hampshire is cor- 
rect. Any amendment or reservation that is adopted as in 
Committee of the Whole can be reconsidered in the Senate; so 
if any Senator desires to have another vote on any of these 
reservations as they are adopted, he can propose an amendment 
when it gets to the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator with- 
hold that motion until I can propound a question to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire? Does the Senator know whether 
the senior Senator from Minnesota |Mr. SHIpsTEAD] has a res- 
ervation which he intended to offer as a substitute for this 
reservation ? 

Mr. MOSES. So far as I know, the Senator from Minnesota 
has no reservation which applies to the first reservation pro- 
posed by the Senator from Virginia. I have looked through the 
printed reservations, and I find none. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota available at this minute? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have just called bis office, and his 
secretary informs me that he is on his way to the Senate 
Chamber, 
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Mr. MOSES. IT am informed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. | ute, paragraph by paragravh. It was suggested that we report 
Boran] that the Senator from Minnesota has no amendment it to the Senate, so that it could not be further considered as 
that applies to the first reservation. | in Committee of the Whole. It was at the request of the 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I call for the yeas and nays 
rhe yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded the roll 


to call 


ee 


Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Dirt]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from Delaware {[Mr. pu 
Pont] and will vote I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY I desire to announce that the senior Senator | 
from Alabama {Mr. UNpEerwoop] and the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Fpwarps] are necessarily detained from the 
Senat If present, each of those Senators would vote “ yea” 

n tl question 

The roll call was concluded; and the result was announced— 

‘as 00, nays 1, as follows: 

YEAS—90 
\ l NMichWwellar Sackett 
It i her MekKink hall 
Bingham (;eorge McLean Sheppard 
leas Gerry MeNary Shipstead 
Th I Gillett Mayfield Shortridge 
ir ton Glass Mean Simmons 
brookhart Goff Metcalf Smith 
It ) ird Cooding Mase ; Smoot 
Ihr Greene Neely Stanfield 
Butl Hale Norbeck Stephens 
Cameron ltarreld Norris Swanson 
Capper Harris Nye Trammell 
Carawa Ilarrison Oddie Tyson F 
Copeland Heflin Overman Wadsworth 
Couzer liowell Vepper Walsh 
Cummin inson Phipps Warren 
Curt Jones, N. Mex. Pine Watson 
Loale Jon . Wash Pittman Weller 
Deneen Kendrick Ransdell Wheeler 
Kdgec Keyes eed, Mo Williams 
ernst King Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fernald La Follette Robinson, Ark 
r is Lenroot Robinson, Ind 
NAYS—1 
Frazier 
NOT VOTING 5 

Dill Edwards McMaster Underwood 
du Pout 


So reservation No. 1 was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. As we proceed with the Swanson resolution, and it is 
accepted by the vote of the Senate, do we then vote upon the 
articles of the statute? Do we vote at all upon the articles of 
the statute at any time? Are we approving and ratifying here 
a document that never has been considered by the Senate, and 
upon which we are not to vote except in the form of a general 
approval? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the form 
the question will take is: Will the Senate advise and consent 
to adherence on the part of the United States to the protocol 
of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, on the conditions speci- 


fied in Senate Resolution 5, as modified or amended? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. That does not quite answer my ques- 
tion, I think, with all respect to the Vice President. I may 


have put the question in an obscure way. I wili state the point 
in this way: Here is a contract we are making—a treaty we 
are making, it is claimed. The body of all we agree to—to wit, 
the statute—-never has been considered by the Senate. I want 
to know, if we are to pass a general resolution, such as the 
Swanson resolution, whether the Senate by that act cuts itself 
off from a right to vote upon the articles of the statute? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, the 
statute was read yesterday, article by article. Amendments 
were in order to each article as it was read if they had been 
offered under the rule. There were none, except those offered 
by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], and ‘his 
morning he waived the consideration of those. 

Mr. MOSES. I will add to what the Senator from Wisconsin 
has said, Mr. President, that at the time I made that waiver, 
the statute having been read, amendments to the statute were 
at that minute in order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I simply want to be clear about it; 
that is all. I want the Senate and the country to know that 
we never have given the slightest consideration to the body of 
the contract upon which we are about to enter. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is the Senator’s own fault if it was not 
done, because there was full opportunity to do so yesterday. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It might be my fault, but I think 
the fault lies with those who cut off debate and any oppor- 
tunity ever to debate the statute. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 


me, yesterday afternoon we completed the reading of the stat- 


eee 


Senator from Missouri that we took a recess and still left it 
in Committee of the Whole, as it is to-day, where it has bee: 
completed, article by article. It was suggested yesterday after- 
noon, if I understand correctly, that we should report the 
statute as read to the Senate and take up the reseryations in 
the Senate; and the Senator asked for an adjournment, leaving 
it in the Committee of the Whole. 7 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no; the Senator is in error 
about that. What I asked was that this whole matter should 
be left in the Committee of the Whole, and not the mere pro. 
tocol or resolution of ratification. The Senator is in error 

Mr. SWANSON. But the Senator will remember that 
whole statute was read yesterday. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I remember that it was read abou 
as fast as it could be read. 

Mr. SWANSON. But the Senator was listening, and there 
was every opportunity for amendment. There can be no mis- 
understanding about that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
ment. ‘ 

Mr. SWANSON. That was the only reason why it was read 
It was read for amendment under the rule, which says that it 
shall be read, article by article, for amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator's resolution 
also. The statnte was read also. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know whether the resolution was 
read or not. I doubt it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
us for amendment. It is not before us now. 

Mr. SWANSON. We did: and it was understood that it was 
about to be reported from the Committee of the Whole to the 
Senate, and the Senator requested, if I remember rightly, that 
it should continue in the Committee of the Whole unchanged 
until to-day, and a recess was taken until to-day 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; if that be the case, that 
would leave it open for amendment now; but I did not make 
that request. 

Mr. SWANSON. It has been read and debated in the Com 
mittee of the Whole. The Senator can offer any amendment 
the Senate when it is reported to the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It never was debated in Committee 
of the Whole, in my recollection. I simply have asked for 
information. We have the ruling, and so we understand now 
that the Senate of the United States, without one moment's 
debate regarding this statute, which constitutes the body of the 
contract, are proceeding, under “ gag” rule, to jam it down the 
throats of the Senate and of the country. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to take just a mo- 
ment. I think it is true that this statute has not been debate: 
by any of the opposition, except the Senator from Missouri and, 
to some extent, by the Senator from Idaho. Upon more than 
one occasion during the general debate I called attention to the 
fact that the opponents of the resolution were not debating the 
statute; that they were debating entirely the League of Na- 
tions, and I begged them to debate the statute, but I was always 
met with the response that they were going to do so by and by 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We intended to, but you gagged us, 
and did it deliberately, for your statute will not bear discussion 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read reserva- 
tion No. 2. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

RESERVATION NO. 2 

That the United States shall be permitted to participate through 
representatives designated for the purpose and upon an equality with 
the other states, members, respectively, of the Council and Assembly of 
the League of Nations, in any and all proceedings of either the counci 
or the assembly for the election of judges or deputy judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice or for the filling of vacancies 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator in 
charge of the resolution if he regards the reservation which | 
have pending as properly an amendment to this reservation’ 
I regard it as a separate reservation and should prefer to offer 
it that way. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have examined it. 
any conflict between the two. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to res- 
ervation No. 2. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 
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The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Epwaxrps}] and the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. UnpERWoop] are necessarily absent. If present, they 
would both vote “ yea. 

The result was announced—yeas 83, nays 8, as follows: 

YEAS—83 


ashurst Fess Lenroot Robinson, Ark, 
Rayard Fletcher MeKellar Sackett 
Bingham George McKinley Schall 
Rratton Gerry McLean Sheppard 
lrookbart Gillett McMaster Shortridge 
Broussard Glass MeNary Siminons 
truce Goff Mayrield Smith 
Butler Gooding Means Smoot 
Cameron Greene Metcalf Stanfield 
Capper Hale Neely Stephens 
Caraway Harreid Norbeck Swanson 

peland Harris Norris Trammell 
Couzens Harrison Nye Tyson 
Cummins Heflin Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis Howell Overman Walsh 
Dak Johnson Pepper Warren 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Watson 
Ede Jones, Wash. Pine Welle: 
Ernst Kendrick Pitiman Wheeler 
Fernald Keyes Ransadell Willis 
Ferris King Reed, Pa. 

NAYS—S8 

Blease Frazier Moses Shipstead 
Rorab La Follette Reed, Mo. Williams 


NOT VOTING—5 


Edwards Robinson, Ind, Underwood 


ill 
du Pont 
So reservation No. 2 was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read reserva- | 


tion No. 3. 
the Chief Clerk read as follows: 
RESERVATION NO, & 

That the United States will pay a fair share of the expenses of the 
court as determined and appropriated from time to time by the Con- 
cress of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
reservation No. 3. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMBRON (when his name was called). Repeating my 
previous announcement, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll eall was conciuded. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Mr. FRAZIER. But mine is offered as a substitute for reser- 
vation No, 4, 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will state the proposed 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazer}. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


That all in Senate Resolution No, f inning with line 8, on page 2, 
down to and including line 2. on pag be stricken out and the fol- 


lowing reservation be inserted in its stead 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a point of order. As I understand 
it, the proposal is te strike out three reservations which we 
have already adopted. We can not do that. 


The VICK PRESIDENT It could only come under a motion 


| to reconsider. 


Mr. LENROOT. I have just examined the substitute offered 
by the Senator from North Dakota. \s a matter of fact, I 
think it is really only a substitute for the fourth reservation 

Mr. MOSES. I believe that is correct L think the sul 
of the reservation offered by the Senator from North Dakota is 
exictly a substitute for the pending reservation No. 4 

Mr. FESS. It is not in order the way the Clerk read it 

Mr. MOSES. That is quite true. What the Senator from 
Ohio said is correct so far as the preamble presented by the 


| Senator from North Dakota is concerned, but so far as the mat 


| 
| 
| 
i 


New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] and the Senator from Alabama | 
[Mr. UNpERWoop] are necessarily absent. If present, they | 


would yote “ yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 89, nays 3, as follows: 
YEAS—89 


Ashurst Fletcher McLean Schall 
Bayard George Mc Master Sheppard 
Bingham Gerry MeNary Shipstead 
Borah Gillett Mayfield Shortridge 
Bratton Glass Means Simmons 
Brookhart Goff Metcalf Smith 
Broussard Gooding Moses Smoot 
Bruce Greene Neely Stanfield 
sutler Hale Norbeck Stephens 
Cameron Harris Norris Swanson 
Capper Harrison Nye Trammell 
Caraway Heflin Oddie Tyson 
Copeland Howell Overman Wadsworth 
Couzens Johnson Pepper Walsh 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Warren 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pine Watson 
Dale Kendrick Pittman Weller 
Deneen Keyes Ransdell Wheeler 
Edge Kin Reed, Mo. Williams 
Ernst La Follette Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fernald Lenroot Robinson, Ark. 
Ferris McKellar Robinson, Ind. 
Fess McKinley Sackett 
NAYS—3 

Blease Frazier Harreld 

NOT VOTING—4 
Din du Pont Edwards Underwood 


So reservation No. 3 was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
reservation, 

The Cuier CierK. Reservation No. 4—— 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, yesterday I preposed a res- 
ervation to take the place of the first four reservations offered 
in this resolution. They were based on the resolution as origi- 
nally introduced by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 
I ask unanimous consent to change the word “seven” to 
“eight” in the first line on page 2 of my proposed substitute, 
and to change the word “seven” to “two” in the second line. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator wait until we have dis- 
posed of reservation No, 47 


es 


ter contained in the pending reservation No. 4 referring to the 
amendment of the statute, the reservation presented by the 
Senator from North Dakota is a complete substitute 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the proposed reservation may be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested 

The Curer Cierx. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
FRAZIER} moves that all in Senate Resolution 5, beginning with 
line 8 on page 2, down to and including line 2 on page 3, be 
stricken out and the following reservation be inserted in its 
stead: 


That such signature and adherence of the United States to the 
protocol of the Permanent Court of International Justice is given with 
the distinct understanding that the United States reserves the right 
withdraw its signature and adhesion thereto at any time that the Con 
gress of the United States may determine so to do, and that in event of 
such withdrawal it shall in no way be considered an unfriendly act 


Mr. LENROOT. The Senator desires to offer that as a 
substitute for reservation No. 4? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I ask unanimous consent to offer it as a 
substitute for reservation No, 4 of the resolution. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no objection to that course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The question is on the substitute offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota for reservation No. 4 of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, just a word in reference to 
the substitute. Reservation No. 4 of the Swanson reserva- 
tions does explicitly provide that the United States may with- 
draw at any time. That is the substance of the Senator's res- 
ervation. But reservation No. 4 also has a provision that the 
statute shall not be amended without the consent of the 
United States. I hope the substitute will be voted down and 
that the Swanson reservation No, 4 will be agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask if the substitute offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota has any provision with reference 
to amending the statute of the court without our consent? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it has not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the substitute offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The substitute was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
reservation No, 4. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask for the yeas and nays. We 
ought to have a record vote. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNperwoop] and the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] are necessarily detained from the 
Senate. If present, each of those Senators would vote “ yea” 
on this question. 

The result was announced—yeas 91, nays 1, as follows: 

YEAS—91 


Ashurst Bratton Butler Copeland 
Bayard Broekhart Cameron Conzens 
Bingham Broussard Capper Curomins 
Borah Bruce Caraway Curtis 








Teale Harrison Moses Shipstead 
Deneea Heflin Neely Shortridge 
hidg lowell Norbeck Simmons 
Pirns Johnson Norris Smith 
rernaid Jones, N. Mex. Nye Smoot 
lerris Jones, Wae's. Oddie Stanfield 
bess Kendrick Overman Stephens 
Pletcher Keyes Pepper Swanson 
Frazier King Phipps Trammell! 
George La Follette Pins Tysou 
Gerry Lenroot Pittman Wadsworth 
Gillett McKellar Ransdell Walsh 
Class McKinley Reed, Mo. Warren 
Coff McLean Reed, Da. Watson 
Cooding McMaster Robinson, Ark. Weller 
Greene McNary Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Hale Mayfield Sackett Williams 
Hurreld Means Sehall Willis 
Harris Metcalf Sheppard 
NAYS—1 
Blease 
NOT VOTING—4 
Pitt du Pont Edwards Underwood 
So reservation No. 4 was agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will state the next 


reservation. 


The Curer CLerx. Reservation No, 5: 


That the court shall not render any advisory opinion except pub- 
licly after due notice to ali states adhering to the court and to all 
interested states and after public hearing or epportunity for hear- 
ing given to any state concerned; nor shall it, without the consent 
of the United States, entertain any request for an advisory opinion 
touching any dispute or question in which the United States has 
or claims an interest, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, just an inquiry. 


I think that the clerk perhaps omitted a word in his reading. 
I would like to have him kindly read the first sentence again. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


That the court shall not render any advisory opinion except publicly 


after due notice to all states adhering to the court and to all interested 
states and after public hearing or opportunity for hearing given to any 
Rtate cone erned., 

Mr. REED of Missouri. As first read I thought the article 
“the” was used, but it is not. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask Senators in 


charge of the resolution if they are satisfied that the word 
“render” is the proper word to express what I take it they 
desire to express. They say that “the court shall not render 
any advisory opinion.” Ordinarily when we speak of rendering 
an opinion we speak of the mere fact of making public an 
opinion after the question has been entertained and jurisdiction 
accepted and the ease argued. If that is the meaning of the 
word, it is incongruous with the rest of the sentence that “ the 
court shall not render any advisory opinion except publicly 
after due notice to all the states adhering to the court.” What 
was evidently intended was that there should be no considera- 
tion of an advisory proposition until the different states had 
notice. It ought to be “ entertain and render,” it seems to me. 
I make that suggestion. 

Mr ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator would not say 
“entertain an advisory opinion?” He would say, rather, “ en- 
tertain a request for an advisory opinion or render an advisory 
opinion, 

Mr. BORAH. But the words, as they are ordinarily con- 
sidered with reference to judicial action, relate simply to the 
rendition of the opinion after argument and consideration. 


Mr. LENROOT. But the words are “rendered after due 
notice.” 
Mr. BORAH. Yes; the court could not render it until after 


due notice, but the notice would not be of much yalue if the 
matter had been considered and decided and notice then given 
as to rendering the opinion. 

Mr. LENROOT. After public hearing. 

Mr. BORAH. But we are not interested in the mere question 
of publicity as to the rendering of the opinion; we are inter- 
ested in publicity as to the hearing. 

Mr. SWANSON. The language reads: 


That the court shall not render any advisory opinion except pub- 
licly— 

The rendering of an opinion is generally done publicly, 
although frequently, of course, judges consult among them- 
selves in regard to an opinion— 
after due notice. 

Tt seems to me that language does not permit of the con- 
struction suggested by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I interrupt the Senator? 
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Mr. SWANSON. 
Mr. CARAWAY. 


That the court shall not render any advisory opinion except pub 
licly-— 


Yes. 
The reservation provides: 


The word “render” there means shall not consider, shal! 
not entertain, shall not arrive at any decision, and shall not 
hand down any opinion until after due notice, and that the 
opinion then shall be handed down publicly. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me the language covers the 
matter entirely; it seems to me to be amply sufficient. 

Mr. BORAH. What is intended by the language, as I take 
it, is that the entire proceedings with reference to an advisory 
opinion shall be public. If that is the construction, and the 
court will accept of it, of course it is entirely satisfactory. 
But I think the language in the reservation should be clarified, 

Mr. WALSH. I apprehend that as to the substance of this 
reservation there will be no substantial objection, and I under- 
stand the remarks of the Senator from Idaho are directed 
merely to language in which it is expressed. I am inclined to 
think that the criticism urged by the Senator from Idaho has 
merit in it. I, therefore, suggest to the Senator from Virginia 
that the matter go over with a view to conference for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the reservation. 

Mr. SWANSON. What language would the Senator from 
Idaho suggest? 

Mr. BORAH. To expedite the matter, we could pass upon 
it here, and then take it up later in the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. What language would the Senator sug- 
gest? 

Mr. BORAH. I will suggest language to the Senator as soon 
as I have a little time to do so. 

Mr. SWANSON. Suppose we adopt it as in Committee of 
the Whole and then let it come up later in the Senate? 

Mr. BORAH. Very well; that is understood. 

Mr. SWANSON. I propose that we adopt it now and then we 
can consider it again in the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I merely wish to say that it 
appears to me that the word “render” is a very appropriate 
word to express the intention. The word “render” means 
make, give, or express. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
reservation No. 5. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ASHURST. Has the reservation been read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not all been read. 

Mr. SWANSON. We do not, I think, want a separate vote 
on the paragraph in reservation No. 5 from lines 11 to 16. 
That had just as well be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The signature of the United States to the said protocol shall not be 
affixed until the powers signatory 





Mr. BORAH. Is the Secretary reading reservation No. 5? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. He is reading from line 11 to 
line 16. 

Mr. BORAH. It has been agreed that reservation No. 5 


shall be passed upon and then that it shall be taken up later 
in the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me suggest that reservation No. 5 consists 
of two separate paragraphs, dealing really with two subjects. 
I suggest that it be divided and that the vote be taken upon 
the first paragraph. 

Mr. SWANSON. 

Mr. BORAH. 
up altogether. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection to that being done. 

Mr. MOSES. What will be the effect if we now adopt lines 
11 to 16, inclusive, on page 38, when there are still further 
reservations to be offered? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think after article 5 shall have been read 
we should then go on to other reservations. 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator mean both paragraphs of 
reservation 5, or are we to assume that lines 11 to 16 con- 
stitute another matter? 

Mr. LENROOT. They are two different propositions, 

Mr. MOSES. I thought the Senator from Virginia was con- 
tending that they were coupled together. 

Mr. SWANSON. There are two separate propositions con- 
tained in reservation No. 5, and any Senator may ask for a 
separate vote on them; but there is no request for a separate 
vote of which I am aware. 

Mr. MOSES. I quite misunderstood the tenor of the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Virginia. 


There are two separate paragraphs, 
I think we had better take the reservation 
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Mr. WALSH. I wish to call attention to the fact that | 


really reservation 5 ends with line 22, 

Mr. LENROOT, Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. What fellows thereafter—the second para- 
graph—is not in the nature of a reservation at all. It deals 
with an entirely different subject. 

Mr. MOSES. That is exactly what I was trying to point 
out. and that there might be out of the wealth of further 
reservations one that would be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. As a matter of fact, nothing after line 22 
comprises a portion of reservation 5 at all. 

Mr. MOSES. Then, Mr. President, if there is any question 
about that, I should like to make a further parliamentary in- 
quiry—whether it is in order for me to ask unanimous consent 
hat. after having dealt with lines 3 to 10, inclusive, on page 

paragraph 5, we shall then proceed to offer additional reser- 
vations? If there is no question about it, and in my mind 
there is not-—— 

Mr. LENROOT. 1 do not think there can be any objection 
to the course suggested by the Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Wisconsin agrees with me 
that there is no objection to that procedure, and that that 
will naturally take place; therefore, | will not press my parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. LENROOT. I merely wish to say one word with refer- 
ence to reservation No. 5. Yesterday considerable objection 
was made, and statements were made, that an entirely new 
proposition has been put before the Senate in the modification 
of reservation No. 5. So far as the four reservations which 
have been adopted are concerned, they did not in the least 
change the situation from that which heretofore existed in 
the opinion of most of the Senators, 

So far as the fifth reservation is concerned. there is no con- 
flict whatever between that and the original reservation No. 5. 
It does but two things: It makes permanent the rules of the 
court that all advisory opinions shall be public and shall be 
made after public hearing; and, second, that no advisory opin- 
ion shall be renderel affecting the interests of the United 
States or interests claimed by the United States to be affected 
without the consent of the United States. 

I wish merely to say this with reference to the argument 
which has been made by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ros- 
INsoN] this afternoon, that neither the Monroe doctrine nor 
any other question can come before the court without the con- 
sent of the United States where any right or interest of the 
United States is affected. 

SeveraL SENATORS. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question {s on agreeing to the 
first paragraph of reservation No. 5, from lines 3 to 10, in- 
clusive. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. On that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to the transfer of 
my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UnpERwoop] and the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] are necessarily detained from the 


Senate. If present, each of those Senators would vote “ yea” | 


on this question, 
The result was announced—yeas 91, nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—91 
Ashurst Fletcher McKellar Robinson, Ind. 
RKayard Frazier McKinley Sackett 
bingham George McLean Schall 
Borah Gerry McMaster Sheppard 
Bratton Gillett ene? Shipstead 
Brockhart Glass Mayfield Shortridge 
Broussard Gof Means Simmous 
Bruce Gooding Metcalf Smith 
Butler Greene Moses Smoot 
Cameron Hale Neely Stanfield 
Capper Harreld Norbeck Stephens 
Caraway Harris Norris Swanson 
Copeland Harrison Nye Trammell 
Couzens Heflin Oddie Tyson 
Cummins Howell Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Jobnson Pepper Walsh 
liale Jones, N. Mex, Phipps Warren 
leneen Jones, Wash, Pine Watson 
Edge Kendrick Pittman Weller 
Ernst Keyes Ransdell Wheeler 
Fernald King Reed, Mo. Williams 
Ferris La Follette Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fess Lenroot Robinson, Ark, 


NAYS—1 
Blease 





NOT VOTING —4 
Din du Pont Edwards Underwood 

So the first paragraph of reservation No. 5, from lines 3 to 10, 
was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, it is my understanding that the 
Senator from Virginia wishes to go forward with the two 
declarations which are contained in this resolution, beginning 
on line 17 of page 3, and continuing through line 7 on page 4. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think we had better carry out the agree- 
ment made, that this resoiution shall be completed and per- 
fected, and then you can go back. 

Mr. MOSES. I want it distinctiy understood that I may then 
go back to propose an additiona’ reservation to be inserted 
after line 10, on page 3 

Mr. SWANSON. I bave uo objection: but I think we ought 
to carry out the agreement that these reservations were to be 
completed and perfected before anything else was taken up 

Mr. MOSES. ‘That was uot my understanding of the agree- 
ment, Mr. President. My understanding of the agreement was 
that after the reservations proposed by the Senator from Vir 
ginia had been perfected, the Senator from Missouri and 1 
would be at liberty to offer our substitutes 

Mr. SWANSON. After they are completed; that is true; 
that is understood. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; but meantime we wish to offer amend- 
ments which are properly before the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that the Senator from Virginia 
go ahead and then return to this point. 

Mr. MOSES. I am not fussy about it it being agreed that 
I may return to shat point, | am quite agreeable to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: , 

The signature of the United “tates to the said protocol shal! not be 
affixed until the powers signatory to such ‘protocol shall have indicated, 
through an exchange of notes, their acceptance of the foregoing reser- 
vations and understandings as 2 part and a condition of adherence by 
the United States t» the said protocol 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I desire to make an in 
quiry of the Senator from Wisconsin or the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. What follows from line 11 on is no part of the 
reservation, is it? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is no part of the reservation. It is a 
stipulation that the signature shall not be affixed until these 
reservations are consented to. I should consider it a part of 
the conditions upon which the ratification is made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
that paragraph of Reservation No. 5, which has just been 
read. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I feel impelled to say, witi 
respect to this particular provision, that the press at least 
has spoken of this as something in the nature of an obstacle 
in the way, and those who tender it have been subjected to 
some criticism for that reason. I supposed, however, that 
everybody realized from the beginning that it was necessary 
to get the assent of the other nations signatory to this treaty 
to any reservations or conditions that we might attach to our 
adherence. This merely expresses the manner by which that 
assent is to be indicated. It does not add in any respect to 
the difficulties of the task of the court. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing 
to the second branch of reservation 5, lines 11 to 16. [Putting 
the question.] The ayes have it, and the branch is agreed to 

The Secretary will continue the reading of the resolution 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved further, As a part of this act of ratification that the 
United States approve the protocol and statute hereinabove mentioned. 
| with the understanding that recourse to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice for the settlement of differences between thi 
United States and any other state or states can be had only by 
agreement thereto through general or special treaties concluded be 
tween the parties in dispute; and——— 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. This provision apparently is not covered 
by that part of reservation 5 from lines 11 to 16. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, that is true: but this is a 
domestic matter, as to how we shall refer cases to the court. 
We do not want to have other nations intruding themselves 
into our domestic affairs, to say by what. process we ourselves 
shall determine the reference of matters to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. lt is entirely a domestic 
matter. 
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Mr. MOSES. In other words, may I say to the Senator, 
this is a declaration of our own policy, and it makes no dif- 
ference to us whether the rest of the world agrees to it or not; 
we are going to stand by it. 

Mr. SWANSON. We do not want them to assent to it. I 
would not let any foreign nation determine what we shall do 
in a domestic way in regard to our own affairs, whether the 
President or the Senate shall do it or Congress shall do it. 
It is a matter for us to determine, not requiring the assent of 
other nations, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator does not think it is neces- 
sary to have their consent or permission to the limitation of 
the jurisdiction of the court? 

Mr. SWANSON. We do not want it. Our Constitution pro- 
vides how matters shall go to foreign tribunals or foreign 
court We do not want to get the assent of foreign nations 
to what we shall do under our own Constitution. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in the same way the reserva- 
tions have been criticized because of this particular reserva- 
tion, and it is urged that this emasculates the resolution, be- 
cause the Senate will be required to give its consent and there 
will be trouble about getting the consent of the Government. 
As I stated on yesterday, Mr. President, this does not change 
the situation in any respect. The Government of the United 
States is entitled now, if it sees fit to do so, to submit a con- 
troversy to the court, It can submit a coutroversy to the 
court now, and it can submit a controversy to the court after 
we sign the protocol, if we do, only by virtue of an agreement 
which we enter into with the other party to the controversy ; 
and that agreement is a treaty. We can not get before the 
court except by virtue of a treaty with the other party litigant. 
The protocol does not change that situation in any particular 
at »* We merely say that it must be accomplished by a 
trealiy, which requires the joint action of the President and the 
Senate. This is nothing more nor less than a declaration of 
what the law is, what our Constitution provides. 

A great many people are dissatisfied with that. They say, 
“You will never get a controversy before the court.” That 
may be so; but, unfortunately, the fault is found with the Con- 
stitution of the United States and not with this resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. Which is not a fault at all. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not a fault, certainly, if there is any 
controversy about it; but the point I am making is that this 
does not add anything at all to the situation or change it in 
any particular whatever. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Montana whether this language does not bear a close 
relationship to the language in The Hague convention dealing 
with this same question? 

Mr. WALSH. It does 

Mr. PEPPER. I understand that that language, adapted 
merely to the necessities of this case, is the precise provision 
contained in The Hague convention of 1907. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota has 
the floor. Does he yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President——— 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
express my thanks to the Senator from Virginia before the 
vote is taken on this paragraph? I want to thank the Senator 
from Virginia for the words he used in the recent colloquy, 
namely, “foreign court” and “ foreign tribunal.” 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Montana for his construction of this lan- 
guage: 


Recourse to the Permanent Court of International Justice for the 
settlement of differences between the United States and 


any other 
state or 


states can be had only by agreement thereto through general 
or special treaties concluded between the parties in dispute. 


If such a treaty now exists, would not disputes under it 
come before the court? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; if such a treaty does exist; but I am 
very sure there is no such treaty. Attention was called to the 
fact that there is a treaty pending before us—the treaty deal- 
ing with traffic in arms and ammunition, according to my 
recollection—which provides that in case the United States 
should be a subscriber to the protocol, and any controversy 
should arise over the construction of that treaty, it should be 
referred to the court. When that treaty comes before us, we 
will consider the question as to whether or not we care to sub- 
mit our controversies to this court. It takes no jurisdiction 
until we, by treaty, give it jurisdiction. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, there is no treaty whatever 
to which we are a party, unless it is under some of these 
mandates that we have accepted, possibly, which would refer 
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anything to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
When The Hague convention was ratified it used this precise 
language, “special or general treaties.” To make that con- 
vention operative Secretary Root entered into 22 treaties, | 
think, with other nations, Great Britain and others, providing 
that certain cases should go to them under certain conditions, 
or that there should be a special treaty for a specific case. 
This language contemplates that the Senate would have to 
ratify a general treaty with other nations, or a special treaty 
for each case when submitted to the court. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, if this reser- 
vation were not incorporated in the resolution, the process 
would be the same. sefore a cause could be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice it would be necessary 
that the United States agree to the submission through either 
a special or a general treaty. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is true. Mr. Wickersham, who ap. 
peared before the committee when they were having hearings 
on the World Court, stated distinctly that if we adopted this 


.protocol recourse could be had to the court only by special or 


general treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the third branch of reservation 5, lines 17 to 24, inclusive. 
{Putting the question.] The ayes have it, and the third 
branch of the reservation is agreed to. The Secretary will 
continue the reading. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved further, That adherence to the said protocol and statute 
hereby approved shall not be so construed as to require the United 
States to depart from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, 
interfering with, or entangling itself in the political questions of 
policy or internal administration of any foreign state; nor shall 
adherence to the said protocol and statute be construed to imply a 
relinquishment by the United States of its traditional attitude toward 
purely American questions, 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I offer an amend 
ment to this clause, which I have filed and which is properly 
printed. It is as follows: 

Resolved further, That the Monroe doctrine be declared as a prin- 
ciple of international law binding upon the court. 


That is to be added at the end of the last clause. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The Cuier Cierx. After line 7, on page 4, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved further, That the Monroe doctrine be declared as a prin- 
ciple of international law binding upon the court. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want just one 
minute on my proposed amendment, and then I will be ready 
to vote. The language employed in the text is to the effect 
that the entrance of the United States into this treaty shall 
not be considered as a relinquishment by the United States 
of its traditional attitude toward purely American questions. 

The Monroe doctrine has never been recognized as a prin- 
ciple of international law by any authoritative body. It has 
been asserted as a national policy. If we are going into this 
international agreement, this is the time and place to assert 
the Monroe doctrine, not to assert that we do not relinquish 
our rights under it, but to assert it as a doctrine and ask the 
other nations to admit it as a doctrine. So I move the amend- 
ment, and upon it I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the term used here is the 
language that has been used, I suppose, for over half a century 
to define American policy in connection with the Monroe doc- 
trine, a political policy. It was used in the resolution of rati- 
fication of The Hague convention, and I think the same lan- 
guage was used in the resolution of ratification of the Algeciras 
treaty. This is the language which we have used for half a 
century to indicate that we do not surrender our rights under 
the Monroe doctrine. The Monroe doctrine is not international 
law; it is a political policy of the United States to assert our 
idea of justice and right. It is not international law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The very moment you declare it to be a 
question of international law you give the international court 
the right to pass on it, do you not? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is a policy which has been maintained 
by the United States as one of our political policies, and we are 
not willing to have it incorporated in the body of international 
law. The language found in this reservation has been used 
every time America has desired to preserve its traditional 
policy in connection with American matters, 

Mr. LENROOT. As just suggested by the Senator from 
Arkansas, the Monroe doctrine is not a matter of international 
law. It is wholly an American policy; and if the amendment 
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of the Senator from Missouri should prevail, it would become 
a matter of international law, so far as the court was con- 
cerned, and would give jurisdiction to the court to pass upon 
the Monroe doctrine, which, without this amendment, it can 
never pass upon without the consent of the United States. I 
hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, that is arguing 
strangely in a circle. Let me first answer the proposition that 
we have not heretofore in our treaties demanded the recogni- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine. We have not, because in those 
treaties we were dealing as a nation, and recognizing no inter- 
national tribunal, submitting nothing to an international tri- 
pbunal, but constantly asserting our doctrine, a doctrine which 
rests to-day only upon its justice and upon the force and power 
of the United States. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, our par- 
ticipation in The Hague Arbitration Court was consummated 
by a convention similar to this, and this was the language that 
was used in that case. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We had a convention regarding The 
Hague, a purely voluntary tribunal of arbitration. Now we 
are asked to take a further step, to agree to submit our contro- 
yersies to a court. That court will undertake to pass upon all 
questions of international law. If the Monroe doctrine is not 
a matter of international law, it will pass upon the question 
without regard to the Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE and Mr. LENROOT rose. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Wait just a moment. If we say the 
Monroe doctrine shall be recognized as a principle of inter- 
national law, we do not thereby relinquish our right to assert 
the doctrine with our own construction. If Senators desire to 
yote the amendment down, let them do so, but let us under- 
stand perfectly that they are to-day, as this question now stands, 
simply standing apon the doctrine that the United States does 
not submit the Monroe doctrine, and therefore it must defend it 
itself ; that we are going into ~ court which assumes jurisdiction 
under international law, and Senators refuse to incorporate 
this principle in international law. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I rose merely to make 
an inquiry of the Senator from Missouri. I invite his attention 
and that of the Senate to what would happen if the suggested 
amendment of the Senator should be adopted. Of course, we 
all remember that it was in 1823 that the Monroe doctrine was 
proclaimed by the United States of America. Up to this time 
we have asserted the right to interpret that doctrine. I submit 
to the learning of the Senator from Missouri, if his amendment 
is adopted we have really given to the court in question the 
right to interpret that doctrine, a thing which I shall never con- 
sent to, a thing which President Cleveland never consented to, 
and which the great President Roosevelt did not consent to. I 
have in mind—and I am very sure the learning of the Senator 
from Missouri recalls it—the resolution introduced and adopted 
by the Senate, presented by the late great and lamented Senator 
from Massachusetts, Senator Lodge, in which resolution he 
undertook, and the Senate agreed with him, to expand, so to 
speak, and properly, that doctrine as from the time it was first 
announced, so as to make it apply to the Pacific coast. Origi- 
nally, of course, it applied immediately to European countries 
as of 1823. Neither John Quincy Adams nor James Monroe had 
any fear of oriental countries, but the Lodge resolution, 
adopted by the Senate, in a sense expanded the doctrine to em- 
brace the Pacific coast, the great Pacific Ocean, and the lands 
that lie beyond, immediately addressing itself to Magdalena 
Bay, and the then fear, whether well grounded or not, that a 
certain oriental nation sought a naval base at Magdalena Bay 
in Lower California. 

Therefore, I merely invite the Senator's logical mind to the 
proposition that we must not here, by any aflirmative action, 
give any force to any claim that this court will have any juris- 
diction to interpret or pass upon the Monroe doctrine, which 
was, and is, and I hope ever will be, an essentially American 
doctrine. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, let me answer the 
Senator by saying that in my judgment his reasoning is all 
wrong, and that when we make other nations admit the Mon- 
roe doctrine, we do not yield our right to construe and 
defend it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
California a question. According to the press dispatches, 
there is contemplated an arrangement between Mexico and 
Japan by which Japan is to have the privilege of colonizing 
certain parts of Mexico. Suppose that should be objected to 
by the United States under the Monroe doctrine, or, rather, 


the principle of self-defense, which is another name for the | 
Monroe doctrine. Will there be any way, after this resolution | 


shall have been adopted and we have gone Into the court under 
this resolution, by which Mexico and Japan, they being mem- 
bers of the League of Nations and also members of the court, 
could have an advisory opinion upon that question? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I answer, that any advisory opinion 
which they might give would be contrary to certain reservations 
which we have already adopted, for such a proposed arrange- 
ment between Japan and Mexice, I say, would affect us or 
interest us, and under a reservation we have adopted we 
would have a right, in a sense, to intervene. tut whether or 
not the court had a right to entertain the question as to 
whether the Monroe doctrine was affected by this reservation 
we do not waive our rights: on the contrary, we declare that 
the court shall not “entertain any request for an advisory 
opinion touching any dispute or question in which the United 
States has or claims an interest. With chis resolution, with all 
or any of these reservations, we do not waive a right which I 
claim, namely, a right to interpret and in a proper case assert 
this doctrine, as we understand it. Whether in a given case, 
upon the true philosophy of the Monroe doctrine, we would have 
a right to complain, I am not now forced to consider, for it 
would depend, manifestly, upon the facts then existing or 
feared. I allude to the Lodge resolution because there was a 
proposition to establish a naval base at Magdalena Bay, and the 
Senate considered, as of then, that that would be inimical to 
the rights of the United States. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is a provision in this reservation 
that would absolutely prohibit any advisory opinion. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think so. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is a provision that where the United 
States has an interest or right, or claims a right or interest, 
no advisory opinion can be rendered without its consent. All 
the United States would have to do, with the reservation 
adopted, would be to notify the court that they claimed an 
interest and objected to an advisory opinion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I was about to suggest to 
the Senator from California that if we should stay out of the 
court, and therefore these reservations not became effective, 
if Mexico and Japan saw fit to submit the question referred 
to by the Senator, we would be in no position to defend our- 
selves. If we should follow the advice of the Senator from 
Idaho and stay out of the court, then the court could enter- 
tain any question, whether it affected our rights or whether 
we assented or did not assent. But if we go into the court 
with this reservation, we protect ourselves against the very 
thing the Senator from Idaho now seems to fear. 

Mr. BORAH. Will not the Senator from Arkansas be a 
little more generous with the Senator from Idaho and admit 
that if we had gove in under the original resolution, which 
went no further than to say we would not be bound by it, 
instead of this resolution, which says that the opinion shall 
not be entertained, we would have been in a position where 
they could have entertained it, and we would have been 
powerless? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will not the Senator from Idaho be so 
generous as to say now that if he shall prevail, and we do not 
go into the court at all, we will be in no position to prevent 
the court from handing down an opinion, either advisory or 
otherwise? 

Mr. BORAH. No; there is another way by which we pro- 
tect ourselves if we do not go into the court. We are in no 
way bound to consider the action of a foreign court of which 
we are not a member. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; with a gun. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is what we will have to do. 

Mr. BORAH. That is likely what will happen if the court 
assumes to advise on matters of a certain kind. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then we shall be in no worse fix than we 
are in now. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; we will have been sitting upon the tri- 
bunal which had passed upon the matter and of which we are 
a member. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; the tribunal can not pass upon it if 
we go into it with this reservation, unless we assent to it. But 
if we follow the Senator's advice, the court can pass upon it 
and we will not be in a position to object, because we will have 
refused to participate. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, as I understand the Senator, we are 
going into the court for the purpose of protecting ourselves 
against the court. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. We are going inte the court in order to 
protect ourselves against people who want to have war in 








other people. According to the Senator's 
stay out so we can not protect ourselves 


order to protect 
position, he wants to 


at all. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGBR. I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Idaho to the express language of reservation 5: 

No iall it, without the consent of the United States, entertain any 
req t for an advisory opinion touching any dispute or question tn 
which the United States has or claims an interest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, before the Senator 
from California takes his seat, will he permit me to get his 


idea in regard to the matter of advisory opinions? The reser- 
vation undertakes to protect the United States against advisory 
opinions. Suppose that Haiti, being a member of the league, 
and England, being a member of the league, should enter into 
a treaty whereby Haiti was to grant to England rights in the 
bays or in the ports of Haiti. Suppose a dispute should arise 
between them with reference to the rights of either country 
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under that treaty and they should appeal to the court. Would 
that be an advisory opinion or would that be an actual case, 
before the court? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is,not a case in point, and I do 


not feel called upon to clarify the situation and make answer 
to the question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think exactly in point; 
because if the case I put is not covered as an advisory matter, 
but is an actual case, then We are not protected against the 
decisions in actual cases. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If we claim an interest in such a 
case, we would have the right to assert it, and by these reser- 
vations the court is precluded from entertaining that case or 
rendering that advisory opinion. 


it is 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Would it be advisory? That is 
the question I am asking the Senator. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I rose merely to make an inquiry 


originally of the Senator from Missouri in regard to his pro- 
prosed amendment as it might affect the Monroe doctrine. 
L have my own views in regard to that doctrine, and I happen 
to know something of its origin and its application. I assert 


for myself that whether we adhere to the court or not, with 
or without any reservations, there is no court on this earth 
set up and there is no nation on the earth that has or will 


have a right to determine what the Monroe doctrine is. We 


shall determine what that doctrine is; and if we be not in- 
competent, decadent, pusillanimous, and unworthy sons of 
brave men and women, we will do as Cleveland did and as 


Roosevelt did and say to England or to Germany, “ You shall 
not violate this doctrine as we have interpreted it.” 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would like to ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] with reference to his intention to reach a 
final vote to-night. 

Mr. LENROOT. I expect to ask the Senate to go into secret 
executive session when we conclude with the so-called Swanson 
reservations. We will not go any further to-night, but we hope 
to conclude to-morrow and will conclude to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is ou agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] and the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] are necessarily detained from the 
Senate. If present, each of these Senators would vote “nay” 
on this question. 

The result was announced—yeas 6, nays 82, as follows: 

YEAS—-6 
Harreld Moses 
Johnsen 


Llease 


Copeland 


Reed, Mo, 


NAYS-—82 


Asburst Fletcher McKellar Schall 
Bayard Frazier McLean Sheppard 
Bingham George McMaster Shipstead 
Borah Gerry McNary Shortridge 
Bratton Gillett Mayfield Simmons 
Brookhart Glass Means Smith 
Broussard Gof Metcaif Smoot 
Bruce Gooding Neely Stanfield 
tutler Greene Norris Stephens 
Cameron Hale Nye Swanson 
Capper Harris Oddie Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Overman Tyson 
Couzens Heflin Pepper Wadsworth 
Curtis Howell Phipps Walsh 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Pine Warren 
Deneen Jones, Wash, Pittman Watson 
Fdge Kendrick Ransdell Weller 
Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Fernald King Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ind, 
hess Lenroot Sackett 


So the amendment offered by Mr. Reep of Missouri was 
rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the fourth branch of reservation No. 5, being lines 25 and 2¢ 
on page 3 and lines 1 to 7 on page 4, which the Clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved further, That adherence to the said protocol and statute 
hereby approved shall not be so construed as to require the United 
States to depart from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, 
interfering with, or entangling itself in the political questions of policy 
or internal administration of any foreign state; nor shall adherence to 
the said protocol and statute be construed to imply a relinquishnx 
by the United States of its traditional attitude toward purely Ame 
can questions, 


The fourth branch of reservation No. 5 was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I wish now to offer an amend- 
ment, on page 3, after line 10, which I will ask to have read. 
I will add that I shall not press for discussion or yote upon 
it this evening, but I wish to have the question pending when 
the Senate reassembles to-morrow after the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will state the reserva- 
tion offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 3, after line 10, insert the fol- 
low ing: 

6. That the adherence of the United States to the statute of the 
World Court is conditioned upon the understanding and agreement that 


| the judgments, decrees, and/or advisory opinions of the court shall not 


be enforced by war under any name or in any form whatever. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION, WITH CLOSED DOORS 

Mr. LENROOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, with closed doors. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of secret executive business. After five minutes 
the doors were reopened. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

As in legislative session, 

Mr. COPELAND presented the following telegrams relative 
to the participation of the United States in the World Court, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[Western Union telegram] 
IrHaca, N. Y., January 22, 1926. 
Senater COPELAND, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Telegram sent you by Ralph Smith does not represent all of Ithaca. 
Town and city divided on question. Believe majority of Tompkins 
County overwhelmingly against us entering World Court. Other tele- 
grams following. 

Rey. 
L. E. 


L. E. Govip. 
Cuase, Supervisor Town of Ithaca. 





[Western Union telegram] 
Irnaca, N. Y., January 23, 1926. 
Senator Rorat 8S, CoppLann, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Cornell students and faculty voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
entering World Court. Only 4 votes against entering out of approxi- 
mately 1,000 cast. Telegram from M, EB. Snyder and committee was 
from local Republican club of Ithaca, not from Cornell students o/ 
faculty. 

RaLpH Sewarp, 
Chairman Students’ World Court Committee, Cornell University. 


Mr. EDGE presented a resolution adopted by the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Essex County, N.J., protesting 
against the alleged attitude of the senior Senator from New 
Jersey, Mr. Epes, relative to the enforcement of the eight- 
eenth amendment to the Constitution and the so-called Vol- 
stead Act, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. FERRIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Antrim, Bay, Wayne, Shiawassee, Jackson, Lenawee, Dickin- 
son, Kent, and Oakland Counties and of Detroit, Kalamazoo, 
Bay City, Oakland, Hartford, Munissing, Grayling, Royal Oak, 
Hart, Niles, Muskegon, Saginaw, Owosso, and Antwerp Town- 
ships, all in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against the 
participation of the United States in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 
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Mr. BINGHAM presented a petition of faculty members of | 
the department of geological sciences of Yale University, pray- | 
ing the amendment of the existing copyright law by inserting | 
the words “or mimeographic process” after the words “or 
photo engraving process,” in lines 9, 15, 34, and 41 of said sec- 
tion 15, which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented memorials and papers in the nature of 
»emorials from 180-citizens of Windham County; sundry citi- 
venus of Burnside, Stonington, Norwich, Mystic, Bridgeport, 
Stratford, New London, Niantic, East Lyme, Ansonia, Derby, 
Shelton, Southbury, Seymour, Huntington, and South Britain, 
all in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the par- 
icipation of the United States in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Pine Bluffs, Wyo., remonstrating against the participation of 
the United States in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by members of the 
Wyoming Game and Fish Commission, remonstrating against 
any extension of the boundaries of the Yellowstone National 
Park, which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

He also presented a memorial of the Sheridan Commercial | 
Club, of Sheridan, Wyo., remonstrating against amendment of 
the existing immigration act so as to prohibit the immigration 
of Mexicans into the United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. McLEAN presented the petition of Charles L. Burdette 
Camp, No. 4, United Spanish War Veterans, of Hartford, Conn., 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to Spanish-American War Veterans, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of members of the Depart- 
ment of Connecticut Woman's Relief Corps, Auxiliary to the 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Waterbury, Conn., favoring 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil 
War Veterans and their widows, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Conservation Committee, Connecticut Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, at New Haven, Conn., favoring the passage of the 
so-called MeNary-Woodruff bill, providing for the preservation 
and extension of the national forests, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented papers and telegrams in the nature of 
petitions from the Women’s Republican Club, of Hartford; the 
Theological Seminary, of Hartford; the Seminary Foundation, 
of Hartford: the World Court Committee, of Hartford; Con- 
necticut League of Women Voters, of New Haven; the League 
of Women Voters and the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, of Meriden; the League of Women Voters, of Walling- 
ford; the Chamber of Commerce, of Branford; the League of 
Women Voters, of West Hartford, aud members of the Mon- 
day Club, of New Milford, all in the State of Connecticut, favor- 
ing the participation of the United States in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Father Mc- 
Keown Branch, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of New Haven; 
Division No. 5, Ladies’ Auxiliary, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
of Waterbury, and Division No. 1, Ladies’ Auxiliary, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Naugatuck, all in the State of Connec- 
ticut, protesting against the participation of the United States 
in the Permanent Court of International Justice, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORT OF THE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1305) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the highway commissioner of the town of Elgin, Kane 
County, Ill., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Fox River, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 94) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 2779) granting a pension to Teressa K. Shriner; 

A bill (8. 2780) granting an increase of pension to Annie I. 
Summers (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 2781) granting an increase of pension to Augusta 
M. Post (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2782) granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
St. Clair (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 





By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 2783) granting a pension to Susan FE. Hart: to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2784) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Highway Commirsion to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge ucross the Black River at or near Jonesville, 
La.; and 

A bill (S. 2785) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Highway Commission to construct, maintain, apd 
operate a bridge across the Ouachita River at or near Harri- 
sonburg, La. ; to the Committee on Commerce 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (8. 2786) for the relief of Donald W. Stewart (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2787) granting a pension to Mary M. Carroll (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (8. 2788) for the relief of Joseph Jameson (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims 

A bill (S. 2789) granting an increase of pension to William 
Frederick Gross (with accompanying papers) : and 

A bill (S. 2790) granting a pension to Emma King (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions 

By Mr. McKINLEY (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2791) authorizing the appointment as second lieu 
tenant in the United States Marine Corps of Wilson B. Me- 
Candless ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 2792) relating to sales and contracts to sel! in 
interstate and foreign commerce; to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2793) granting a pension to Lucy Swoope (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2794) granting a pension to Ellen Dixon (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2795) granting an increase of pension to Anna M. 
Outten (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2796) to authorize the building of a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Potomac River between Mont- 
gomery County, in the State of Maryland, and Feirfax County, 
in the State of Virginia; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2797) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
Trefethen (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2798) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Newman (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2799) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Humphrey (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2800) granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Faulk (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2801) granting an increase of pension to Rachel 
Christy (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2802) granting an increase of pension to Fanny B. 
Taylor (with acgompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 2803) to create a commission with authority to 
hear and determine claims of individual members of the Sioux 
Tribe of Indians against tribal funds or against the United 
States; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 2804) granting an increase of pension to Arminda 
J. Madison (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2805) enabling postal employees who are ex-service 
men to utilize leaves of absence in order to attend the meeting 
of the American Expeditionary Foree in France; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7554) making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


tine 


AMENDMENT TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. NORRIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 1, the tax-reduction bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

On page 113, line 1, strike out all after the word “ records” down 
to and including the word “ President” in line 5 on said page, and in 
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f fy t the foll g: “ond shall be open to examination | 
’ inan< ' er public records under the same rules and regula- | 
) ' ) { examination of public documents generally.” 
RECESS 
Mr. CURTIS I move that the Senate take a recess until 
on to-morrow 


The motion was agreed to: and (at 5 o’clock and 17 minutes 


p. mm.) the Senate, as in open exe utive session, took a recess 
until to-morrow, Wednesday, January 27, 1926, at 12 o'clock 

eridian 

NOMINATIONS 
] wminations received bu the Senate January 5 (le i 
islatirve day of January 16), 1926 

I + EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 

John Dyneley Prinee, of New Jersey, now envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Denmark, to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tinry of the United States of America to the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croat ind Slovenes 

if. Percival Dodge, of Massachuseits, now envoy extraor- 


dinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to the 


Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, to be envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Denmark. 

CONFIRMATIONS 
} yrominations confirmed by the Senate January 26 


(legislative day of January 16), 1926 
POSTM ASTERS 
COLORADO 
Wheeler, Campo 
co? 
Harlun G, Hills, Kast Hampton. 
Durward BW. Granniss, New Preston. 
Charles A. Jerome, Plainfield 
KMdward Perkins, Suttield. 


NECTICUT 


Robert QO. Judson, Woodbury 
DELAWARE 
Fred C. Powell, Harrington. 
MARYLAND 
Margaret T. Bowdoin, College Park. 
Harry Bodein, Perry Point. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Charl Myers, Jaffrey. 
NEW MEXICO 
Ralph Gutierrez, Bernalillo. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Civde Hl, Jarrett, Andrews. 
Marvin KE. Johnson, Candor, 
John W. Shook, Clyde. 
Iredell VY. Lee, Four Oaks 
Mary W. Turner, Gatesville. 
Hieber R. Munford, Greenville. 
Charles R. Hester, St. Pauls. 


Pearle R. Luttrell, Shulls Mills. 

Samuel B. Edwards, Tryon. 

Otto W Muy, W hitakers 
NORTH 


DAKOTA 


Ruth CC. Whiteaker, Alamo. 


Ada FP. Olson, Fingal. 

Arthur B, McLaughlin, Hope. 

Leif O, Fjeld, Mayville. 

William E. Burhans, Sentinel Butte, 

Milton T. Hefty, Walcott. 

Thaddeus C. Michael, Willow City. 
OKLAHOMA 

Ray E. Sutton, Boynton. 

Rosa B. Britten, Cyril. 

Jesse W. Pinkston, Drumright. 

Leo N. Hawkins, Hitchcock. 

Herbert Harris, Oilton, 

Frank J. Kohr, Poteau. 

Alta .G. Stockton, Sparks. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Fred Uneard, Allenwood. 
rranklin T. Dindinger, Monaca. 
M. Hayes, Montoursville. 
Alden M, Schnell, Youngsville, 
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PORTO RICO 
Franklin H. Bunker, Caguas. 
Jose Carrera, Humacao. 
Pedro Muniz Rivera, Manati. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Johan B, Bagnal, Ellenton. 

Rosa B. Grainger, Lake View. 
Edward W. Shull, New Brookland. 
David S. Pitman, Nichols. 

Pearle H. Padget, Saluda 
William H. Lott, St. George. 
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UTAH 


Ewell C. Bowen, Hiawatha, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, January 26, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee we raise our voice in humble 
prayer. We seek the blessing of forgiveness and the guidance 
of Thy wisdom. We believe that Thou art a refuge and an 
ever-present help in time of need. With one accord may we 


| acknowledge Thee to be the Maker of heaven and earth, in 


whom we have our being. Lead us all to most seriously appre- 
ciate the high value that belongs to all honest action. May 
we assume all our obligations and fill the hours with steady, 
faithful endeavor. What dignity all life acquires if we relate 
it to God. Help us, O Lord, in every service; then all labor 
shall be sacramental and a noble pride shall be our birthright 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING ACT 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speeker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7893) to 
create a division of cooperative marketing in the Department 
of Agriculture ; to provide for the acquisition and dissemination 
of information pertaining to cooperation ; to promote the knowl- 
edge of cooperative principles and practices; to provide for 
calling advisers to counsel with the Secretary of Agriculture 
on cooperative activities; to authorize cooperative associations 
to acquire, interpret, and disseminate crop and market informa- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Brea in 
the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 


| House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 


of the bill H. R. 7893, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
” ” 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page line after the word 
“farms,” strike out the remaining part of line 2 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘“‘and also any products thereof processed or 
manufactured by farmers or cooperative organizations of farmers.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, my reason for offering this 
amendment is that section 5 of this bill, following in large 


measure the provisions of the exemption provided by the Cap- 
per-Volstead Act, with some very small changes, exempts peop!c 
engaged in the distribution of agricultural products from the 
operations of the antitrust law. Since those exemptions are 
granted—and they are important—it becomes likewise impor- 
tant that no one should be granted the exemption except per- 
sons engaged in producing these products or cooperative orga!> 
izations of those engaged in the distribution thereof. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. In just a moment. 

In that connection the definition of what constitutes agricn!- 
tural products becomes important, and, in my judgment. be- 
comes all important, because on that definition hinges the appli- 
cation of other sections of the bill, This measure defines agri- 
cultural products. That definition is found in the first section. 


It not only defines agricultural products to be those things that 
are generally termed agricultural products, but it also says 
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“»roduets raised or produced on the farms and processed or 
munutfactured products thereof.” 

I am not quite sure that that would give those engaged in 
the distribution of those products, who are not producers, an 
exemption, but I am afraid it would, and I do not think we 
chould take any chances on it. 

I now yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It seems to me section 5 is as plain 
as language could be written on that subject. It says “ persons 
engaged as original producers of agricultural products, such as 
farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit growers.” 
It seems to me that language is plain enough. 

Mr. JONES. ‘That would be true if the additional language 
named in section 1 were not to be construed in connection with 
what my colleague has read. Section 5 contains a reference to 
original producers, which is not in the Capper-Volstead Act, 


19°6 


and these are given the privilege of “acting together in asso- 
ciations, corporate or otherwise.” Section 1 gives the definition 
of what the term “agricultural products” ineludes, and it 


makes that term include processed or manufactured products. 
I think that within that definition in section 5 would be an 
organization, corporate, for instance, that had a few producers 
but had a lot of people who were not producers, or it might 
include producers of finished products who are not farmers at 
all. Persons so engaged would have this exemption, and a 
corporation might have the same privileges. 

Mr. MceDUFFIE. May I interrupt the 
moment? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Does not the gentleman fear, as I do, that 
the use of the words “ manufactured products thereof” would 


gentleman just a 


permit such organizations or corporations as cottonseed-oil 
organizations or even the canning industry throughout the 


country to be relieved of the burdens of the antitrust laws 
under the language of this proposed act? 

Mr. JONES. I am afraid it would, for this reason: The 
exemption provided in section 5 is included in practically the 
exact words of the old exemption law. The old exemption law 
is tied up absolutely with the definition of what constitutes 
agricultural products. 

In the first section of this bill, as my friend from Alabama 
suggests, the definition of agricultural products includes not 
only what we have generally considered as agricultural prod- 
ucts, but also includes processed or manufactured products 
thereof transported or intended to be transported in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. I am afraid even if section 5 
were not in this bill, or if we were to eliminate section 5 from 
this bill, that definition of agricultural products being enacted 
into permanent law would ‘ie itself by construction onto the 
exemption of the Capper-Volstead Act and be effective to 
exempt people engaged wholly in the distribution of products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES. 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JONES. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Referring now to the defi- 
nition of agricultural products, is there anything in the bill 
to limit those products to American products? Suppose a 
number of companies should organize into an association and 
manufacture and process foreign goods or import a great lot 
of foreign goods to mingle with the products of the United 
States; would they have the same protection that is intended 
for American products or American producers? 

Mr. JONES. I think anyone claiming the benefits of this 
bill would have to be operating in this country, and I do not 
think there is any immediate danger of that. That point has 
not been brought up. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. They would have to be 
operating in this country, but not on American goods. It seems 
to me that something should be put in this bill making a 
proper limitation of that kind. 

Mr. JONES. I have not studied the bill with reference to 
that particular point. I will look into it further, and I would 
ms _— if the gentleman would also jook into that phase 
0 t. 

Mr. KINCHELODB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman will remember that this 
was discussed with various witnesses at the hearings, and if 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five min- 


Will the gentleman from 
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the gentleman’s amendment should be adopted—and I think 
it should be—does not the gentleman think he ought to add 
further to his amendment the language “or any subsidiary 
corporation created by them”? 

« Mr. JONES. There would be no objection to that amend- 
ment to the one I suggest, and I would be glad to have the 
gentleman offer it. I think this amendment should be adopted 
for the reason that the limitation can not hurt anything. 

I want to say that there has hardly been a bill presented to 
the Agriculture Committee which affected cooperative organi- 
zation in any way that some one or some outside organization 
has not tried to secure some provision that would give them 
the exemptions that are granted the farmer organizations in 
connection with the distribution of their products. You re- 
member that the sole purpose of the original law was to grant 
exemptions to cooperative organizations, so that they might 
get in unhindered fashion the benefits of cooperative market- 
ing. It is recognized by everyone that they could not get, and 
could 
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not be given, certain advantages that other business 
organizations of the country enjoy. The nature of their pro- 
duction and the character of the distribution makes it very 


dificult for them to apply certain business practices used so 
effectively by business organizations. I do not think the House 
ought to take any steps that will give the outside organizations— 
the organizations which compete with the farmer—the right of 
an exemption or tocontend foranexemption. I believe if we adopt 
this bill many will be trying to get exemptions under the act. 
Many of the independent organizations that have long sought 
exemption from the antitrust laws will be given a chance to 
claim that exemption. Why not make the provisions so clear 
that they can not even claim these exemptions? 


Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. The question raised by the gentleman from 
Texas was seriously considered in the committee when it 


drafted the bill. The bill as originally presented to the House 
contained different language in section 5 from that which now 
appears in the bill reported to the House. The committee 
realized the possibility that the language used in the definition 
of section 1 might be so construed in connection with section 
5 as to give exemption to business and corporate organizations. 

Section 5 was referred to the legislative drafting service 
with which, as a member of the committee, I had the privilege 
of drafting the language in section 5, which is as clear as the 
able representatives of that service and of the Department of 


Agriculture and myself could make it. The gentleman from 
Texas has made two points—first, that the definition in this 
bill may be construed as applicable to other legislation. The 
language in this act in reference to this definition is “ when 


used in this act,” the term “agricultural products” means 
the things thereafter defined. It does not make it a definition 
for any other legal purpose except the construction of this 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I eall the gentleman’s attenti n 
section of the bill, which says 
nothing contained in this act 
modify or repeal any of the 
1922. 


to the last 


is 


intended 
provisions in 


nor shall be 
the 


construed 
act of February 


to 
18, 


Mr. FORT. Yes; but the gentleman made one statement 
that ought to be corrected, that the Capper-Volstead Act does 
not relate to corporations. It does; it says “any association, 
corporate or otherwise,” exactly as in this act. 

The point of the gentleman is in error in this. It is the 
purpose of this act to permit the Department of Agriculture 
to cooperate, for example, for the organization of covoper- 
atives of farmers for the organization of cooperatives of 
creamery men, and to permit the department to cooperate in 
the organization of associations of cottonseed-oil men. It is 
permitted, and it is intended, under the act that the Govern- 
ment shall cooperate with the marketing organizations of agri- 
cultural products, whether those market organizations handle 
the product in its initial or raw form, or whether, as is 
essential in many industries, they handle the products in a 
semicomplete or completed form. So far as the permissive 
features of the law go, so far as it relates to the dissemina- 
tion of information, so far as it relates to the organization of 
associations, it goes to each product of the farm, whether it 
be in its original or initial shape, or in the shape in which it 
may be subsequently put for handling in the public market. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. FORT. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? 

There was uo objection. 
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Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FORT. Yes. 
Mr. McDUFFIE Under the gentleman’s statement as to 


products in the initial and subsequent form, why could not the 


packing industry avail themselves of thiv legislation? . 


Mr. FORT. No reason on earth 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Or the cottonseed oil men? 

Mr. FORT. Is it not to the interest of the cotton industry 
that they should have the privilege? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. It is not in the interest of the original 


producer of cottonseed 

Mr. FORT. I think it is tut if the gentleman will pardon | 
me a moment, will he name any provision in the first four 
sections of this bill that he would not be willing to have ap- 
plied to the packing houses or the cottonseed industry ? 


Mr. McDUFFIE What about the fifth section? 
Mr. FORT. That is where we come now. 
Mr. McDUFFIE. The definition of the term “ agricultural 


products’ that the gentleman has called attention to is an- 
other provision that I would not have applied, and if there is 


any doubt about it why not remove it? 


Mr. FORT. That term “agricultural products” for the 
purpose of this act might have been made to include the 
products of mines, but that would not affect the rest of the | 
legislation. If the gentleman will read section 5 of this bill | 


in the form that 
find that 


so far as 


it is presented to the House, I think he will | 
we have limited the powers of the cooperatives, in | 
this bill gives them powers, to cooperatives composed | 
of original producers. 

We have not limited the powers of the Department of Agri- 
culture. It may deal with cooperative associations whether | 
they be of the original producers or of the handlers of finished 
products. But when we come to the powers of the cooperatives 
themselves, the powers that they may exercise independently 
of the Department of Agriculture, we have there limited them 
to cooperatives of original producers. For the purpose of 
comparison, IT want to read the language of the bill as it was 


originally drawn and introduced into this Honse. The 
language of section 5 as it came to the committee was as | 
follows: 

Persons engaged in the production of agricultural products, as 


farmer 


like 


planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit and other 


growers, 


agricultural activities. 


The committee felt that that language related to the defini- 
tion of agricultural products in the first section, and would | 
extend the benefits of section 5 to the packers and the cotton- 
seed-oil people and to other organizations. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELORER. 


and | 





If you leave this language in here— 


rrocessed or manufactured products thereof— 


Theu if you apply that to section 5, where it says— 
as original producers of agricultural products 
What reason would there be why any product that is proc- 


essed by the packers would not have rights under this law 
unless we adopt the Jones amendment? 


Mr. FORT. We have limited the language “ original pro- 
ducers ” so that it is “ original producers,” “such as farmers.” 


Mr. KINCHELOE,. The point I make is that they would be 
the original producer of the products as defined in section 1, 
I can see why the gentleman, coming from the district which 
he represents, might have a different attitude from those of us 
who represent agricultural districts. 

Mr. FORT. I state to the gentleman, as I stated to him in 
the committee, that I am willing to stand on the floor of this 
Iiouse and advocate some modification of the Sherman law as 
applicable to other types of corporations, but that I am un- 
willing to see it done by a joker, and therefore, with the ap- 
proval of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HauGeEen], I suggested 
to the Committee on Agriculture the amendment of this bill 
as originally drawn. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
ond line on page 
committee— 


Would not the following change in the sec- 
more clearly express the intention of the 


processed or manufactured by producers thereof— 


Instead of 
processed or manufactured by producers thereof— 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
his time be extended for five minutes. 


The time of the gentleman from New 


ee 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objer tion? 

There was no objection 

Mr. FORT. The language in section 1 as a definition of agri- 
eultural products is the definition which was desired in the 
bill by the representatives of the cooperative associations who 
appeared before us. They desired it because, for example, the 
gentleman representing the cooperatives in the cranberry busi- 
ness said that they also to a large extent might handle jellies 
and things of that sort which they made from their cran 
berries; that that might become the major. part of their entire 
business ; but that they were still the original producers of the 
products. They want these provisions, so far as may be, to 
permit the organization of cooperatives, which shall include the 
elevator men in the farmer sections of the Northwest, the 
farmers’ elevators, which shall include the cotton gins, per 
haps, in the South, which handle some of the cotton products. 

They want these associations for the purpose of getting mar 
ket information applicable to the product from the time ji, 
starts in the ground until it is completed as a finished article 
They want purchasing cooperatives, and they want the I 
partment of Agriculture to help all those cooperative organiza 
tions and give them market information. In order to reach 
these various things it was essential that this definition of 
agricultural products should be as broad as we could make it; 
but when we came to section 5, which gives specific powers to 
these organizations, we worked for hours and hours on the 
language to make that as clear as it can be made, to limit that 
to the original producer. 
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Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FORT. Yes. 
Mr. KETCHAM. If I understand the gentleman correctly, 


he believes that if we strike out the words that are proposed 
to be stricken out by the amendment, that would limit the ac- 
tivities of the men who are enumerated specifically in section 
5 to merely the production, and would not alllow them to go 
into any proposition cooperatively of manufacturing the prod- 
ucts of their toil. 

Mr. FORT. I have not considered that from that angle, but 
I think that might be the effect. The point I do want to make 
is that what we are trying to do is to help the farmer market 
his products. 

These are cooperative marketing associations. Now, some 
of that product is going to be marketed raw, some is going to 
be marketed semimanufactured, and some completely manufac- 
tured. If the farmer is to get the full benefit of his market 


| you have got to allow him to organize all through the process 


of marketing. But when he comes to section 5, and wants to 
claim immunity from the Sherman law, then he has got to 
show that the association that claims immunity is an associa- 
tion of original producers, such as farmers, planters, dairy- 
men, and so forth. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIFE. 
as a forest product? 

Mr. FORT. It is not “edible products,” although there are 
some people who chew gum. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. What is the objection to including naval 
stores in this language after the word “ forest,” on page 2, de- 
claring as to what agricultural products will constitute in the 
meaning of this act? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FORT. May I have one more minute in which to answer 
this question? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORT. I want to say to the gentleman that I see no 
objection to the suggestion that he has made, and that sugges- 
tion but emphasizes the undesirability of narrowing the defini- 
tion now in the bill in any way. We have endeavored to reach 
every type of agricultural products of which we could think. 
If we have failed, we regret it; but we think the language 
should be left in the definition just as broad as it is now and 
that we should take no chances by adding the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas and thus possibly narrowing the 
scope of the remedial and helpful legislation we are planning 
under this bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the Jones amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Did the committee consider naval stores 


Is there objection? [After a pause] 


Mr. KINcHELOB moves to amend the amendment of Mr. JONES 48 
follows: At the end of the Jones amendment. insert the words 
any subsidiary corporation created by them.” 


“or 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the Clerk read the Jones amend- 
ment as amended if the amendment to the Jones amendment is 
adopted ¢ 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “farm,” strike out the remaining 
part of line 2 and insert in lieu thereof the following: “and also any 
products thereof processed or manufactured by farmers or cooperative 
associations of farmers or any subsidiary corporation created by them.” 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I want to call attention to the significance of this 
amendment to you gentlemen who represent agricultural dis- 
tricts, and especially if you are going to vote for this bill for 
the benefit of the farmers and cooperative associations of 
farmers and not for packers and other business that may get 
into this—I want to say to you there is more significance in 
this amendment than you would think, and I am very much 
persuaded of this fact since the gentleman from New Jersey 
concluded. Now, as to the significance of this amendment. 
The first section undertakes to define what the agricultural 
products are. It goes on down here and then at the latter 
part this definition of agricultural products “and processed or 
manufactured products thereof.” 

Now, if you leave that in there then you say that any agri- 
cultural article that has been processed or manufactured by 
packers is an agricultural product under this definition. Now, 
then, when you get to section 5 it says: 

Persons engaged as original producers of agriculiural products, such 
as farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit growers, acting 
together in asseciations, corporate or otherwise. 


In other words, if we leave this in we say a product processed 
by packers is of the original product under section 5, because 
it says, “persons engaged as original producers whether they 
are corporate or otherwise,” and if this Jones amendment is 
not adopted these people could process or manufacture the 
products of the farmer, and therefore I think what the gentle- 
man from New Jersey wants done is to let other people in here 
besides the farmer and cooperative-marketing associations. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. KINCHELOBEB. Yes. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Section 5, in the second 
line, indicates what significance they would attach to the words, 
“such as farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit 
growers.” It does not say anything about packers there. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. You have not read all of it. The words 
following are, “acting together in associations, corporate or 
otherwise.” It means, if this language stays in here, under the 
first section they are considered to be processed or manufac- 
tured products. It means that the packers who are manufac- 
turing or processing products are original producers of agri- 


cultural products and will come under this proposition here, be-. 


cause it says “corporate or otherwise.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I would agree entirely 
with the gentleman that it would relate to organizations, cor- 
porate or otherwise, and to packers’ associations, or shoe manu- 
facturers, or clothing manufacturers, if it were not for the 
words in section 2. I am not captious about this. I want it 
to be right. I am interested in it. I am heartily in favor of 
the bill. But let me direct the attention of the gentleman to 
these words on line 22 of page 4, “such as farmers, planters, 
ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit growers.” Are those words 
really a limitation upon it? Are these the only ones that sec- 
tion 5 speaks_of? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It says, “ acting together in associations, 
corporate or otherwise.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I know these farmers 
could cooperate. The farmers could organize a corporation, and 
the ranchmen could organize a corporation. But is that a defi- 
nition of what original producers are, and are only those to be 
considered original producers—farmers, ranchmen, dairymen, 
and so forth? 

Mr. KINCHELOB. I think that this includes manufactures 
thereof. If you want to help the farmers and cooperative or- 
ganizations only, put in the Jones amendment, and then there 
will not be any doubt about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may proceed for five minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
grentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


man yield? 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Section 5, line 21, speaks of 
original producers. Does the gentleman contend that meat 


packers would come under that term? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I think so. If the gentleman will turn 
back to section 1, containing the definition of agricultural prod- 
ucts, he will see that it says: 


When used in this act, the term “agricultural means 
agricultural, horticultural, viticultural, and dairy products, livestock 
and the products thereof, the products of poultry and bee raising, the 
edible products of forestry, and any and all products raised or produced 
on farms and processed or manufactured products thereof 


Mr. HUDSPETH. 
for a question? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Then products that are processed or 
manufactured by the packer are those of original producers? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does the gentleman know that packers 
own ranches all over the country, and also farms? 

Mr. KINCHELOBR. I think they would. 

Gentlemen, if you want to keep out associations other than 
those of farmers, adopt the Jones amendment. Then I know 
the others will not come in. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Why limit this to “edible products of 
forestry"? There are naval stores and so forth, you know, 
manufactured from the forests, and in our section the farmers 
own the land and pine trees. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I am not on the majority of the com- 
mittee on this bill. It represents the wishes of those in the 
majority and the administration in power. Why they did not 
insert them I do not know. I happened not to be in their 
confidence. I hope you will adopt the Jones amendment. 
My amendment to the Jones amendment was offered, be- 
cause I do not want to limit farmers or cooperative market 
associations in their activities. Therefore, I add to that the 
words “any subsidiary corporation organized by them.” I 
want to give the farmers’ organizations all the power they 
want, and by adopting my amendment to the Jones amend- 
ment and adopting the Jones amendment as amended there 
will be no doubt but that this is simply a farmers’ bill, and 
no other. 

Mr. WINGO rove. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ognized. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, 1 ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be closed 
in 15 minutes. 

Mr. McDUFFIPE. I want a few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by making 
it 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto be limited to 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Reserving the right to object. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to submit to the gentleman the extension of that 
time to 20 minutes, because this is a very important section to 
this bill. Many gentlemen ‘vant to ask questions about it. We 
ought at least to have 5 minutes more. Make it 20 minutes 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I think the chairman of the committee 
should be liberal. I think this is the only contest there will be. 


products" 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


The gentleman from Arkansas is rec- 


Mr. HAUGEN. I modify my request, Mr. Chairman. and 
make it 20 minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa modifies his 


request, and asks unanimous consent that debate on this see- 
tion and all ameadments thereto be limited to 20 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, pending that, if the gen- 
tleman will withhold 
Mr. WINGO. If it will net be taken out of my time—— 
Mr. McDUFFIBE. I offer an amendment for information. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama for information only. 

The Clerk rea as follows: 





Amendment offered by Mr. McDurrize: Page 1, line 6, after the word 
“ edible,” insert the words “ and naval stores.” 
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The CHAIRMAN The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr 
Wi »o} i yenized 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee and the 
lawyers of the House will give me their attention for a mo- 
men! kividently the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort], 


who made a very fine statement, misunderstands the Jones 
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amendment, in view of the answers he made to the inquiries 
of my friend, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLavuGuH- 
LIN}. We are discussing section 1. That gives the definition 
of the term “agricultural products.” Over in section 5 is the 
construction of the antitrust law. What have you to con- 
ider? You must consider the general antitrust law, and you | 
have to consider the provision of the annual appropriation bill 
for t! Department of Justice to the effect that the Attorney 
General must not begin suits against farmers for thelr coop- 
erative work. You can dismiss the packers from this con- 
deration. 

! am not sure, but I have a recollection that either the 
Supreme Court or some lower court has already interpreted 
the packers’ act as taking the packers out from under the 
antitrust laws unless they violate an order to desist issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. So I say you can dismiss the 


packers from this discussion, because they are governed by a 
special law. 

The only re why you have got to amend section of 
this bill is the Capper-Volstead Act does for these 
cooperative organizations and for the farmers what the pack- 


ason 


because 


~ 
vw 


ers’ act did for the packers. It puts them under the control 
of the Department of Agriculture and permits them to do 
things that might technically be a violation of the antitrust 


laws, but they must do those things under the regulatory con- 


trol and restraint of the Secretary of Agriculture. I think all 


of us can agree on that, 

In this act, for the reasons which the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Fort] very clearly stated, it was deemed advis- 
able to broaden the definition of agricultural products. As 
stated by the gentleman from New Jersey, the cranberry 
growers, as a group or as a cooperative association, might 
determine—and I can understand that, representing, as I do, 
a peach-growing district—to turn their product into a manu- 
factured product in order to save it, and that they would 
market their manufactured product as the original producer. 
That was why it was necessary to enlarge the definition of 
agricultural products, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Jones|, by his amendment, proposes to change that enlarging 
language, which is found in line 2, page 2, by striking out 
what is now there and putting in this liberalization: 


And also any products thereof processed or manufactured 
organizations of farmers. 


you had better take that definition, and I will 
you \ Over in section 5 you have done a very difficult 
task in the best way you can. I worked on it last night and 
tried to arrive at language which I thought would be better, 
but I could not arrive at any language without 
in such a way as to defeat the object we have in mind. All 
of us want to permit these cooperative organizations to manu- 
facture their raw materials if they want to and market them 
in the manufactured state without danger of antitrust prose- 


by farmers 


or cooperative 


I think 


hy 


cution. The amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones] permits them to do that provided the 


-ocessing ¢ 1@ mé aciuring ar ® either by th rm- | i j 
processing and the manufacturing are dome either by the farm | and there are many of them throughout the entire section of 


ers themselves or cooperative organizations of farmers. 

Let me suggest to my friend from New Jersey that he had 
better take that without any quarrel with his view, and I can 
appreciate his view. Whenever he raises the question of the 
cottonseed oil mills let me say that he may 
through here, but he can not put it through the Senate in 
that way, because the Senators from those States, who know 
the investigations now going on with reference to the alleged 
cottonseed oil trust, will be afraid you are doing something I 
know you are not doing. I know you are honestly trying to 
broaden the law, but if you let the bars down so that the 
cottenseed oil crushers can come in you will find opposition 
to your bill in the Senate, because the cottonseed oil crushers 
can contend they are farmers just like the rest. 

I think the language contained in the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas effective. I think it will 
achieve the purpose intended, and I think it will be safer 
if the committee will accept that particular amendment. I 
am against the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky |[Mr. Krncuevoe}], but I think the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas is a good one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
kansas has expired. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is not 
my purpose to delay the committee in the least in trying to do 


is 


from Ar- 


put this bill | 
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something for the American farmer. As a matter of fact, it is 
my opinion that this is the best practical way to help the 
farmers of this country, if we can help them by legislative 
enactment. I have always felt, gentlemen, that the best way 
to aid the farmers of this country was to do so by a system 
that will best inform them as to the best method of the dis- 
tribution and marketing of their products. What they need, 
as a rule, is a market. I have never thought we were going 
to meet the situation by trying to pass legislation which runs 
counter to the natural laws of supply and demand and those 
economics fixed by nature. This measure, in my judgment, 
has a splendid purpose. Cooperative marketing is one need of 
to-day and will .ndeed be helpful to the farmers of this country. 
What the results of this bill will be it is difficult to estimate. 
and I am not enthusiastic over its provisions, but as we are try- 
ing to help one class of farmers, let us help them all. 

I have offered this amendment, which simply adds the words 
“and naval stores” at the bottom of page 1, line 6. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr.. McDUFFIE. Yes. 
Mr. WHITTINGTON. Are there any cooperative orguniza- 
tions or associations that are engaged in handling naval 


stores? 
Mr. McDUFFIE. I do not know; but we might have some 
engaged in handling them, and that is what I want. IL want 
our original producers, especially the small ones, to cooperate 
and engage in the business. I want the farmers who raise (he 
products of the pine tree in your territory and mine to have, 
if possible, the benefit of this legislation: and my amendment 
seeks to have it affect their products as well as all other farm 
products. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
Mr. McDUFFIBE. 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes; for a brief question. 
What would the term 


stores ” 


“naval 


' include? 


tell | 


restricting it | 


| tree. 


Mr. McDUFFIEP. The term “naval stores” would include 
the products of the pine tree, especially the long-leaf yellow 
pine. The pine tree is chipped or tapped and the sap or crude 
resin runs at certain seasons of the year. This is distilled into 
turpentine, resin, and the finished products. Thousands of 
farmers along the Gulf coast and the South Atlantic seaboard 
and the great coastal plain where the long-leaf yellow pine 
grows have pine trees on their little farms. Many of them 
have their small distilleries. I mean, of course, turpentine 
stills, by which they distill the crude resin into the. finished 
products of turpentine and resin. 

What I want is simply to do justice by that class of farmers 
and let them have the benefit of this cooperative marketing. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes. 


Mr. COLE. Does not the genileman think the proposition 
ought to be stated more clearly? Is the word “ naval” definite 
enough? 


Mr. McDUFFIE. I think so. The administration of all laws 
affecting that class of farmers now comes under the Department 
of Agriculture, through the Bureau of Forestry, and they un- 
derstand what the term “naval stores” means. The term 
“naval stores’ has been defined to mean the products of the pine 
For the purposes of this act, the term is already defi- 
nitely understood and well defined. 

I hope you gentlemen will do justice by this class of farmers, 


| the country from which I come, who should have the same 


protection that this legislation may give to farmers of the 
country generally. [Applause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KincHE.or] that this 
is a very, very broad definition of agricultural products. I do 
not see how it could very well be made any broader. I agree with 


| the gentleman that the products coming from the packers are 


their original products. They are the original producers of 
those products. I think the packers would be included. I 
think the canners would be included; also shoe manufacturers 
and manufacturers of wool and cotton clothing. There is noth- 
ing, we might say, that is not included in this definition ; but we 
may look further into the bill and see what can be done with 
these original productions. We come then to section 5 and 
we find a limitation upon the organization of these coopera- 
tive associations, limiting it to certain producers. Who are 
they? Let me read the part of the section to which I refer: 
Sec. 5. Persons engaged as original producers of agricultural prod 
ucts, such as farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit 


growers, acting together in associations— 
And so on. 


This bill, in the assistance it would give, the encouragement 
it would give, and the protection it would give, is limited to the 
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original producers who are farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairy- 
men, or nut or fruit growers. Men engaged in those produc- 
tions can organize a company. They could organize a packing 
plant. They could operate a series of tanneries or manufac- 
tories of clothing or anything of that kind; but the organiza- 
tions which are to receive the benefit and protection of this act 
must be composed of these original producers who are de- 
seribed in section 5. 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 
Mr. BURTNESS. In other words, the phrase “such as | 


farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit growers” 
is actually a limitation as used in this act, and strictly limits 
the general designation of agricultural products. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think so. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I agree with the gentleman. 
geitleman is absolutely right. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I have suggested to the 
chairman of the committee that the meaning which I would 
vive to this section would be strengthened and all doubt would 
he removed as to the meaning of it if the words “such 
were stricken out. Then it would read “persons engaged as 
original producers of agricultural products, farmers, planters, 
ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit growers.” Then it would 
leave no court or anyone else to speculate as to the meaning 
or effect of the words “ such as.” 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield further there? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 1 fear that suggestion might be dangerous, 
because then it might be claimed that all of these classes would 
come in, including 
defined in section 1. 


I think the 


as” 


the producers of agricultural products as | 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman may be 
right. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But possibly the elimfnation of the word 
“snch ” would be better. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
fect if it can be made so. 
Mr. 


I wish the language per- 


BURTNESS. Why not eliminate the word “such” and | 
then it would read, “ persons engaged, as original producers 


of agricultural products, as farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairy- 


men, nut or fruit growers. acting together in association.” 
This would eliminate the word “such” which rather carries 


the the implication with it that it might include some classes 
that are similar to those specifically designated. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. What 
gentleman put in or eliminate? 

Mr. BURTNESS. 
the word “such” and then you would have the qualification 
applied to the specific ones mentioned. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I have offered no amend- 
ment. I have simply spoken to the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, there are five minutes re 
maining of the time fixed on this section, and I would like to 
in 


words would 


speak favor of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. McDurrige] to include “naval stores” in 
this bill. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 


ject —— 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the right to object. 

Mr. LAZARO. I have no objection, but I would like to have 
three minutes myself. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I will divide the time with the gentleman 
if | am recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then I will recognize the gentleman from 
Georgia for two minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I hope there will be no misunderstanding as to what 
is meant by the term “naval stores” in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDvurrie]. 

This amendment is indeed important to the section I repre- 
sent and to the section which the gentleman from Alabama 
represents. I hope there will be no misunderstanding about 
the term “naval stores.” The amendment contemplates giving 
the owners of pine trees from which these “ naval stores” are 
produced the same benefits under this bill as enjoyed by those 


The gentleman from Louisiana has not 


the 


1 would suggest the elimination simply of 
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I am heartily in favor of the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, as I am convinced it will much 
to the South. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. I would like to ask the gentleman for infor- 
mation whether this manufacturing is generally done by small 
farmers or are these naval stores gathered manufactured 
by large companies or corporations? 

Mr. EDWARDS. The trees are owned by the farmers, and 
in many instances they are tapped and worked by the farmers 
and the gum sold to the distillers. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, I want to read two para- 
graphs from a letter I have received from the turpentine and 
rosin people: 


mean 


or 


The production of 


turpentine and rosin is chiefly an agricultural 
pursuit, consisting of the wounding of the tree, collecting the gum, 
and separating the gum into its two parts, turpentine and rosin 
nothing being added or taken from either product In fact, the 
method of production is identical with the production of the ma 
sirup and maple sugar from the northern maple tree 
According to statistics reported in the Department of Agriculture 


Year Book 


rosin, of 


there are approximately 


which number 


1,400 producers of turpentine and 


the department believes that about 1,200 might 


be classed as smal] producers, who only operate a small turpentine 
orchard, handling their product somewhat similar to that of other 
agricultural crops, with the result that oftentimes during the pro 


ducing season they are forced to market their product, resulting in a 


demoralized market 
All these men are asking for is the benefits of the cooperative 
market. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LAZARO. Yes. 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Out of the 1,200 farmers 


what percentage of them produce these naval stores and what 
percentage is produced by the big companies? 

Mr. LAZARO. I am not in a position to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I understand there are big 
operators scattered throughout the States who lease or own 
thousands of acres of pine and operate them in the manufac- 
ture of naval stores, just as big manufacturing concerns do in 
other products. They do not come in the same class with the 
original farmer. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAZARO. I will yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman refers to the distillers. I 
wonder if they are concerned in any violation of the Voistead 
law? 

Mr. LAZARO. 
just now. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say with reference 
to the McDuffie amendment that I can see no objection to it. It 
simply broadens and defines the definition of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

The CHATRMAN. 


We are interested in turpentine and rosin 


The question is on the amendment offered 

| by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KiIncueror] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jongs!}. 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. May we have the amend- 


who have maple trees for the production of maple sirup in | 


their districts. 


The pine trees are tapped or chipped and the gum is ex- 
tracted and then manufactured, through a process of distilla- 
tion, into spirits of turpentine and rosin, and that is defined, 
classified, and known as “ naval stores.” 


ments again reported? 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous cons 


nt 

that the Jones amendment may be read as if amended by my 
amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. It oceurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that we 


should first have both amendments read as they were offered. 

Mr. TILSON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TILSON. I ask that the Chair make a cl 
to the committee that the McDuffie amendment 
pending before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The McDuffie amendment is 

Mr. TILSON. It is not pending now and will 
the other amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It has nothing to do with the pending 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas and also 
the amendment to the amendment by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Kincnetor}]. The Chair hears no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ar statement 
is not now 


not pending. 
not be until 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 2, line 2, after the word 
“farm,” strike out the remaining part of line 2 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “and also any products thereof processed or 
manufactured by farmers or cooperative organizations of farmers.” 
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to the of Mr. 
amendment insert “or any subsidiary 


offered by 
At the end of the 
ition creat them.’ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mr. Kincue.or) there were 61 ayes and 84 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jongs]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jones) there were 64 ayes and 104 noes, 

So the amendment was rejected, 


Mr. Kine 


Jones 


HELOE amendment 


orpor ad by 


Mr. McDUFFIE. I offer my amendment, which is at the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6 = 

Mr. ASWELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. ASWELL. I rise,to ask whether or not the chairman did 
not agree to this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not pertinent at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “ edible,” insert “ and naval st yres.”” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
the chair, a from the Senate, by Mr Craven, 
one of the clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill of the following title: 

Hi. 2. GOSO. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Fox River in the county of 
McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 26, township 45 north, 
range 8 east of the third principal meridian. 


sumed message 


of 


COOPERATIVE MARKERING ACT 
The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The of Agriculture 
rected to establish a division of 


Si Secretary is hereby authorized and di- 
cooperative marketing with suitable 
personnel in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture or in such bureau in the Department of Agriculture as 
may hereafter be concerned with the marketing and distribution of farm 
products. Such division shall be under the 


of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, this word “ cooperation” has 
come into our economic and political life in the last 25 years. 
In 1901 the grain farmers of the country found the grain busi- 
ness at the local stations in the grip of an organization that 
was setting prices at the local stations at its own will. The 
farmers decided that they would have to have some way to 
counteract that. We did not come to Congress or to the State 
legislatures; we did not know anything about cooperation, but 
we did get together around these local stations, organized com- 
panies, bought an elevator, and proceeded to market our own 
grain. The best authority I have states that 56 per cent of 
the grain arriving at Chicago, the largest market in the world, 
comes from these associations. 

Cooperation is a matter that we can not force on people. 
Animal life is selfish and individualistic in most cases. Take 
even a pig, and you can not make him cooperate with his 
fellow: as long as he is happy and his stomach is full he is 
contented. He will eat his supper and go off and find a com- 
fortable place and lie down by himself. If another pig comes 
along and wants to cooperate with’ him and make him share 
his comfort, he will bite his ear and drive him away. That is 
true of the higher order of animals. As long as the farmer is 
prosperous, or as long as any other class is prosperous, he is 
individualistic, he does not want to cooperate, but when he 
gets in hard “ then he wants to cooperate with his 


direction and supervision 


“ straits” 
neighbor—not for the purpose of helping his neighbor but for 
the purpose of helping himself. The pig does not crawl in with 
another pig in a warm place on a zero night to make the other 
pig warm, but he goes in there to get warm himself. The 
matter of helping his neighbor is an incident and that is the 
way we are in the higher order of animals. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


i D 


ES 


TL 
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Mr. ADKINS. In a minute. This matter of cooperation 
is one of necessity. Necessity was the thing that drove Den 
mark into cooperation. During the development of cooperation 
as applied to the farmer, what has happened? The politicians, 
after we had made a success in these various enterprises, saw 
in the word “cooperation” a fine thing, and when the “ chilly 
night” came to the farmer, as it is with him now, they saw 
a fine proposition to shed crocodile tears over his fate and talk 
cooperation to him. Another reason for this bill, if it has 
any excuse for being here, is because the promoter, in times 
when the farmers were hard pressed, came around and sang 
the song of cooperation in his ear for the purpose of relieving 
him of his cash; and what has happened? Within the last 
25 years the promoter has taken out of the farmer's pocket, by 
going around and abusing the packer and bully-ragging him, 
from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 promoting cooperative pack- 
ing plants, and most of that money went into the pockets of 
the promoter. ‘Those plants are standing idle around the 
country to-day, mute monuments to the folly of farmers putting 
their,money into such enterprises, all because we had no 
source of information, and the only source we had was the 
promoter. What happened next? Along came another bunch 
of promoters under the guise of cooperation and sang the song 
to the farmer, and abused the International Harvester Co. By 
that process he took seven and a half million dollars of the 
farmer's money away from him under the guise of cooperation 
to manufacture all of his harvesting tools, and it all went up 
in blue smoke. I made a speech not long ago at Plano, Ill, 
where this factory stands empty, and the birds are building 
their nests on the rafters, all because the only source of infor- 
mation upon cooperation that was to be had was to be had 
from the promoter, who was singing the siren song to the 
farmer and taking his money. 

What next? A man well versed in local cooperation on the 
Pacific coast came over into the Mississippi Valley and said 
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to these fellows, “ You ought to market your grain as we 
market prunes and raisins,” and the farmers spent three. 


quarters of a million dollars on that scheme, all because of 
the fact that we had no official information on the subject of 
cooperation, and we had to take the word of the fellow who 
was promoting the scheme, and he got the money from the 
farmers’ pockets and the institution failed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from [Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object, 
in order to ask the gentleman a question. The gentleman is a 
farmer himself? 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does he place the farmer on the same plane 
with the hog? 

Mr. MADDEN. O Mr. Chairman, the gentleman's time has 
not been extended yet, and there is nothing before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
can not force himself into the gentleman's speech in that way. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not see why the gentleman should 
place the farmer on the same plane with the pig. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is a farmer himself. 
he place the farmer on the same plane with the pig? 

Mr. ADKINS. Oh, I do not think the gentleman's mind is 
so dense that he could not see the point of the illustration. 
{Laughter and applause.] It was that the individualistic char- 
acter belonging to animal life is developed as high in the 
higher orders of animal life as in the lower order, and I am 
satisfied that the gentleman knows that illustration was made 
to show that that individualistic qualification in the matter of 
standing out alone is to be found in all animal life, and that we 
only cooperate and ask the help of our neighbors when we 
get in dire “straits” ourselves. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, human beings cooperate when animals 
do not. 

Mr. ADKINS. But for the same reason when their necessity 
drives them to it. Now, gentlemen, I was going to illustrate 
further the necessity of this bill. When they were telling us 


Does 


we needed to take our grain movement a little further and go 
into terminal markets, one market in my State in 1924 had a 
weighing department which weighed in nearly 500,000,000 
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bushels of grain arriving there. The stockyards took in nearly 
19,000,000 head of stock, for which cash was paid, an institu- 
tion which was 60 years in developing, and we were proposing 
to tackle that proposition and we wanted some information. 
We were told there was 30 cents a bushel difference between 
the farm in my State and Boston, Mass. I should have been 
glad to have gotten that information from the department, but 
I had to go out on my own “hook” and go to Rochelle, IL, 
and Waterloo, Iowa, on April 13, 1923, to find the averag 
price paid for grain, and 1 found the farmer near Rochelle, 
ll... got 73 cents a bushel for his corn, and the farmer near 
Waterloo, Iowa, 67 cents. This corn sold in Boston for a frac- 
tion over a dollar per bushel, and the question was, Who got 
the difference in money? We examined into it and we found 
that the grain that left the farmer near Rochelle went into 
the Chicago market, the commission men handled it, the shipper 
bought it and sold to the Boston broker when it got to Boston; 
there was a difference of about 27 cents a bushel between the 
amount paid the Rochelle farmer and the market in Boston. 
About 2544 cents that went for transportation, less than 4 cents 
a bushel was absorbed by the local elevator man, by the com- 
mission merchant, and by the Boston broker. Now, I should 
have been glad to have had that information from the depart- 
ment, but when I made that statement in a speech there was 
such a demand for copies of that statement that at my own ex- 
pense I got out this little pamphlet [illustrating 


MARKETING Grain—Cost or Service From Propucer To CoNSUMER— 
WHAT IS 1T?—CAN IT BE REDUCED? 

The various marketing agencies used between the farmer and the 
cousumer to market grain are agencies of service. The natural ques- 
tion to arise both by producer and consumer, Are these agencies 
charging too much for the service rendered? 

More than 20 years ago the farmers decided that one of these agen- 
cies was not only charging too much for the service rendered at the 
local station, but was eliminating competition at those points and 
placing powerful interests in control to dictate the prices at the local 
Station. 

The farmer entered the field with the farmers’ elevator, and I think 
all will agree that through this farmer elevator competition we now 
have that service rendered at the local station as cheap as it is 
possible to render it and succeed in business, 

What about the cost of service at our terminal markets? Can we 


enter the terminals and render that service to the farmer at a profit? 
Is the margin for rendering this service so large that a natural saving 
can be made to the farmer by financing such an agency and 
men to run it in competition with shrewd business men now 
business? 

exchanges limit the price charged for this service. There is no 
limit on the price the country shipper could charge before the farmers’ 
elevator developed. The country dealer could charge all the traffic 
would bear, and in many localities where competition was eliminated 
the “traffic ” stood for a rather heavy toll from the farmer. 

Before the farmer enters the terminal market the cost of that serv- 
ice should be looked into carefully and see if the commission charged 
for this service is large enough to justify him in financing such an 
enterprise. 

I recently inquired into the cost of marketing individual shipments 
of corn and oats from points in Illinois and Iowa through the Chicago 
market to the consumer at Boston, including price paid the farmer 
and the various service charges between the farmer and consumer. 

The following figures are based on the average selling price of 
seyeral Chicago shippers to Boston rate point and on the price being 
bid to farmers in the territory surrounding Rochelle, IIL, on the after- 
noon of April 13, 1928. Where Rochelle is mentioned, it means the 
territory around Rochelle, IlL, having a 10 cents per hundred rate 
into Chicago: 


hiring 
in the 


Ou 


Cents per bushel 





Average selling price 3 yellow corn, Boston rate_..-..--.... 100. 15 
SiGe Go TATU OE CME wedi cddwennnnicn wees endinience 73. 00 
Difference between price paid farmers and price de- 
on 0 A 27. 15 
Freight, Rochelle to Chicago, 10 cents... wecneeen~ 5. 60 
Freight, Chicago to Boston, 32 cents_..... nvthmunne 14.98 
23. 52 
Total margin of profit between Rochelle farmers and 
ED I a cenisiien tittle enititeine- ancien dieitipamaibnsinonns tedirenineviginin 3. 63 
I I nctnieeodh es eapienerenniniatineunenn accernn 1. 52 
RE a oe 1. 00 
Chicago shipper’s profit_........... scien noe . 86 
Boston broker’s profit...........-.....- aowmannwciacine - 25 
3. 63 
—_—_—_ 
Average selling price 36 pounds clipped white oats Boston 
OI caisichihc niece icine erie inseminated eretenhcibintin Acne aiehtnrentiiiailaae 58. 125 
Price to farmers at Rochelle, 3 white oaits__.._.__._.._________ 40. 25 


Difference between price paid farmers and price de- 
evened, Besten ratt.cwcapacnesoccenncuneacesannen, Af. Fi5 
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Cents per bushel 


Freight, I OI 3. 20 
wreagmt, Citene te Bestetcccstmcaecchiddidiadeiaes 10, 24 
--- 13. 44 
Total margin of profit between Rochelle farmers and 
IU, I scininitcenttlentcticendianiiiiaiatnae ita eai elie ion 4.455 
Shrinkage account clipping_..............._._______ 1. 00 
Rochelle dealer's protit i hae a eta 1. 55 
Chicago commission ven Tiiaiiicmiateatitinricliiea tittle iat 75 
Chicago shipper’s profit.....__ i .97 
PD PUNE OI i eect —e 16 
- 4.455 
Out of the total margin of profit of 3.63 cents on corn and 4.43 cents 


on oats, as shown above, must come all expense of operation of country 
dealer's elevator, Chicago shipper’s elevator, and in addition thereto all 
telegrams, telephones, exchange, interest, Also all 
weighing, and sampling fees, and also the entire 
expense of salaries and supplies for the different offices maintained to 
handle this business. 


On the same dat 


insurance, etc. 


inspection charges, 


corn and oats 


were bought at a station In Iowa 
having a 17%%4-cent railroad rate to Chicago. Where Waterloo is re- 
ferred to it means that territory in Iowa having a 17%4-cent rate into 


Chicago. This corn and oats went 


to Boston rate point 
Cents per bushel 
Average selling price 3 yellow corn, Boston rate........ ~~ 100. 15 
Bids to farmers at Waterloo, Iowa 67. 00 
Difference between price paid farmers and price de 
livered, Boston rate 33.15 
Freight, Waterloo to Chicago, 1744 cents_.......- 9. 80 
Freight, Chicago to Boston, 32 cents histamine, ae 
27.72 
Total margin of profit ween Waterloo farmers and 
re ae ee ae _ . 5. 43 
Waterloo dealer's profit........... la eile = &82 
Chicago commission anh lnajibas cenasaianatninie mana > oe 
Chicago shipper’s profit enacicdlid 4 bnstosieat . 56 
Boston broker’s profit SSneeen eo eeeessoueseond 2 5 
5. 43 
Average selling price 36 pounds clipped white oats, Boston rate 58.12 
Price to farmers at Waterloo, 3 white oats bias 38. 50 
Difference between price paid farmers and price de 
livered, Boston rate ear —~ 19. 62 
Freight, Waterloo to Chicago... ~~ Sa 5. 60 
Freight, Chicago to Boston an 10. 24 
- 15. 84 
Total margin of profit between Waterloo farmers and 
0 A eS aa eee a 3.78 
Shrinkage account clipping............<e<-««<<«<<- —e 
Waterloo dealer’s profit vidintiliewity chtpittientbaiainna “ 90 
OS "a a a ceeaalel . a 
Chicago shipper i cesintiltcantipenadsiataneis-ainepdabiaanissiiteuataadaa . 96 
Se oI a So accede Lckthchtistanitinmnpticahsctiaieapaitiiliasiitiachenaiciastidiide “ 16 
— 3. 78 
It would seem to me from the foregoing figures that the margin 
charged for these various services is so small it would be a very 


hazardous business for the farmers to finance and enter into competi 
tion with existing agencies with hired men. The big of distribu 
tion is transportation, which he can not change by simply going into 
the terminal business. The commission charge is fixed and the neces- 
sary service rendered for the fixed price. The margin charged by the 
country elevator and terminal shipper is regulated by the kind of compe 
tition at the point where located and would vary somewhat from the 
above figures at different points. 

You notice the country elevator at Illinois point bought on a closer 
margin than the man at this particular Iowa point. The lowa farmer 
got 6 cents per bushel less for his corn than the farmer in Illinois. 
There was 4.2 cents per bushel more freight paid out of his corn than 
the Lllinois farmer’s. Barring the freight charge, the whole cost of 
distribution between the farmer and the consumer is less than what it 
is said to be the cost of service at local station when the farmers’ ele- 
vators commenced business over 20 years ago. When the farmer 
entered the field as a grain merchant at the local station he did it to 
reduce the charge then made for local service and to do away with the 
influence of the “line elevator,” which eliminated competition and 
fixed the price locally, both of which he has accomplished. This he 
has accomplished on bis own initiative. His immediate successful 
grain-marketing activities will probably be rebuilding his local grain 
business and bring it out of the “slump” which all business activities 
have passed through since the war. 


Now that is what this bill means. I think you lawyers 
and I have a high regard for lawyers—when I tell you what 
we want, can frame it up. I think all this talk does not mean 
much, because this does not authorize the making of a single 
cooperative institution, but it does furnish this information 
when the local community sees the need; but you must, after 
all, start cooperating at the local community with a coopera- 


cost 
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tive institution furnishing the necessary information. [Ap- | 
plause ] 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? stock ticker. 

Mr. ADKINS Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. If the gentleman will be in the House | 
day after to-morrow afternoon, I will show him how to cut out | 


a large part of that 234 cents. 
Ir. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 


fhe CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has again 
‘ mired 

Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

the CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from New York rise? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In opposition to the pro forma amend- 


ment, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection. [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none 

Mr. LAGUARDIA Mr. Chairman and gentleman, now that 
the Honse is engaged in its favorite indoor sport of fooling 
the farmer, I want to take the opportunity to say just a few 
words for the consumers. I listened with a great deal of 
interest yesterday to the remarks made by the sponsors of 
this bill and the statement just made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ApkINsS]. I am sure every Member who knows 
anything about cooperatives and the history of cooperative 
marketing must know that where cooperatives have been a 


success they have been of spontaneous creation. 


There must be mutual confidence and a desire to join forces | 
manufacturing, buying, or for whatever | 


miurketing, storing, 
purpose the cooperative is formed. The mere fact that there 
is a bureau in the Department of Agriculture, such as we are 


ill 


ereating in this bill, will not in itself bring about coopera- 
tives or farmers’ associations. In the countries where farmers’ 
cooperatives have been successful and are functioning suc- 
cessfully to-day, it will be found that the cooperatives came 
tirst and legislation followed. In other words, conditions in 
these countries were such that the farmers learned that unless 
they pooled their interests their exploitation would continue. 


Necessity, 
Oop ratives 
no doubt, 


and 


self-protection brought about the first farmers’ co- 
in Europe. The cooperatives of Denmark, which, 
are functioning with as high a degree of efliciency 
satisfaction as the cooperatives of any other country, are 
the living example that they are the result of, first, the neces- 
sary and then the mutual confidence the farmers, banding 
themselves together in a cooperative society. Unless such con- 
ditions exist in this country to-day, unless the American farmer 

prepared and really wants to pool his iterest with his 
neighbors, this bill will not add a single cooperative, will not 
bring about cooperative marketing, and will do absolutely no 
good, The best that I have heard stated for this bill is that 
it will do no harm. Surely we ought to be able to do some- 
thing more positive than that. 

I do not believe that all the American farmer needs is in- 
formation. I believe that he is getting information, and be- 
cause he is informed he complains because he is not getting his 


ol 


fair share of his labor; he is not getting his fair share of what 
his own products are selling for in his own and foreign mar- 
kets, The trouble is that the friends of the farmers, while 


willing to help the farmer, will not look at conditions squarely | 


and admit that our whole system of distribution is wrong. 
Our whole economic system requires readjustment. We may 
pass bills of this kind every day and the farmer will be no 


better off. If anyone believes that the farmer ‘does not know 
what is going on and is not informed I will tell that person 
that he is fooling himself. The farmer knows too well that 


his products are going through too many hands. He knows 
that his products are giving profits in the course of this channel 
from his farm to the consumer to so many who receive greater 
profits than he does and who contribute no toil, no labor, and 
take no risk. Everyone knows that the commission merchants 
and the jobbers take no risk. They do not even see the prod- 
ucts very often. The farmer knows that the money lender who 
is sweating him for interest on his mortgage is taking no risk. 
The farmer knows that under existing laws railroads are guar- 
anteed a return not only on an actual, honest investment but a 
return on a fictitious, watered, artificial valuation made by 
themselves of their own property. The farmer is not going to 
be fooled much longer with legislation of this kind. 

I am much amused when I see some of my colleagues in the 

rly morning pick up a New York City newspaper out here 
in our reading room, look over quotations of the grain market, 
the price of wheat and corn, or the quotation on hogs, 
f, or other products, rub their hands, and say, “ Well, prices 
sre going up; that’s very good; conditions are excellent.” I 
not pretend to be an expert on farming, but I venture to 
that when these prices are high, quotations are up, the 
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products are already out of the hands of the farmer. You can 
not measure the prosperity of the farmer by the quotations on a 
If the farmers are to derive the benefit of high 
prices, our whole system of distribution must be changed and 
give the farmer the benefit of prices instead of the speculator, 
canning companies, bankers, and food monopolies. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield?. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Just a moment, please. Now, let us be 


| perfectly frank about this; what we have done in this country 


is this, we have destroyed natural markets for the grain and 
are now seeking to create artificial markets. Let us for a mo- 


| ment set aside any pet ideas, any personal views on the ques- 


| tion. 


Let us set aside our attitude whether by force or choice 
toward the prohibition question and discuss it as an economic 
problem in connection with the present condition of the farmers 
raising grain. A natural place for surplus grain is the brewery 
and the distillery. Having cut that off suddenly, it is no won- 
der that we find a surplus amount each year, not only placing 


| the farmer at a disadvantage but so confusing as to make it 


| about the other question. 





| in July, August, and September. 


| and we protested. 


impossible to gauge future crops. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washixgton. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington Does the gentleman know 
that the price of wheat and barley is higher to-day than it wus 
before the passage of the Volstead Act? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You have not only got a surplus, but 
you have also cut off a large source of revenue, and you now 
have to look to other sources of revenue. I ask gentlemen to 
consider this as an economic question and not to get excited 
‘the price is not higher, considering 
the purchasing value of the dollar. 

Now, gentlemen, what are you going to give to the farmer in 
this bill? You are going to give him a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. You are creating $225,000 worth of jobs. 
Just what more information this $225,000 will give the farmer 
than he can get ro-day I dare say nobody knows 

Last summer I went into this question of the cost 
I took a survey in New York City of the retail prices 
Steak was retailing 
to 75 cents a pound; soup meat and stew meat, 25 and 
a pound. The kosher meat, the cheapest cuts, were 35 
cents a pound. Many civic vrganizations, tenants’ associations, 
and neighborhood and community councils met at my invitation, 
Soon came werd from Chicago that it was 
the high cost of cattle, the big money which the cattle raisers 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


of food. 
of meat 
from 60 
30 cents 
35 and 40 


were getting that caused the high retail prices. I went to 
Chicago myself. I went to the stockyards. 1 heard their 
story. Then I got in touch with our good friends in the House 


here who come from Texas and Oklahoma, who know al! about 
cattle raising. And the figures I got from our colleagues were 
much lower than what the New York consumers were told was 
being paid to the cattle raisers. 1 then appealed to the De- 
partment of Agriculture to make a survey. I wanted official 
confirmation of our figures, but the Department of Agriculture 
gave me no help. The Secretary of Agriculture wrote me that 
he did not have the men to make the survey. I believe that 
right there was a specific instance and an opportunity to estab- 
lish who was getting the profits, just where the high prices 
paid by the consumer were going, and at the same time do 
something for the cattle raisers. That is why I am always 
urging cooperation between the farmer and the consumer. That 
is why I want to take an active interest in farm legislation, 
and that is why I now say that the bill under consideration 
will do no good to either consume” or producer. 

Mr. BLANTON. I heard the gentleman’s former distin 
guished colleague from New York, Mr. Bourke Cockran, stand 
there and say he was going to be frank with the House, that 
he represented 5,000,000 consumers, and he wanted everything 
that they consumed to be gotten more cheaply. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I want the farmers to get the high 
prices that we are paying in New York. I want to see the 
farmer prosper, because we can not eat if they do not produce 
[Applause. ] 

I do not believe you need go to the department or any 
place else in Washington to obtain information about prices 
that we are paying in the city. I do wish that the farmers 
would get the benefit of them. Prices of farm products and 
meat are so high in New York City that we can not afford 
to buy all that we need. I do not want to hear anybody say 


that there is an oversupply when in my city I know that we 
could consume more if the speculators and price fixers, profi- 
teers and monopolies did not have the power to fix prices 
limited only by their own greed. Gentlemen, do you realize 
that 95 per cent of the 6,000,000 people in New York City can 
not afford to eat lamb chops? Do you know that owing tv 
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the high price of bacon and ham the good old American break- 
fast of bacon and eggs and ham and eggs can not be enjoyed 
by 75 per cent of the people in New York City? 

We have a great market for the farmers if we could only 
establish direct communication between the farm and the con- 
sumers in the city. Let me give you an idea right here what 
New York City consumes in food. 

Some idea of the immensity of the city's food problem may 
be had from the following figures, which include but a few of 
the largest items of food received: 

Ten thousand head of cattle, 41,350 head of sheep, 15,700 
calves, 52,650 hogs were killed here every week during the 
year 1923. 

The weekly meat receipts in 1923 were: Livestock, 825 car- 
loads: dressed meat (carcasses), 475 carloads; meat provi- 
sions, and so ferth, 56 carloads: 
and poultry (dressed), 232 carloads. 

New York City consumes more than 3,000,000 
milk every day, drawn from over 40,000 farms. 
are for the most part located in seven neighboring States, 
though large quantities of milk are shipped from distant 
points, some even from over the Canadian border. 


quarts of 
These farms 


New York City eats more than 1,250,000 loaves of bread 
daily and about 9,000,000 eggs. 
The amount of cheese eaten by New Yorkers last year 


weighed close to 50,000,000 pounds, or over 4,000,000 pounds 
a month, of which the greater part was produced in that 
State, though large quantities were shipped in from almost 
every State in the Union and from many of the European 
countries. 

About 40,000,000 chickens, turkeys, geese, and ducks come 
into the city markets in a year; more than 60 carloads of them 
arrive every day. A considerable portion of the poultry and 
cattle is sent into the city alive, to meet the requirements of 
people who, for religious or other reasons, must have such 
food killed in a particular way. 


poultry (live), 185 carloads; | 
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The following figures will give an idea of the average daily | 


consumption of other foods: Butter, 664,000 pounds; white | 
potatoes, 2,093,425 pounds; sweet potatoes, 209,562 pounds; | 
apples, 1,302,986 pounds; onions, 602,945 pounds; cabbage, 


279,452 pounds. Other fruits and vegetables are consumed in 
similarly huge quantities that vary according to each season. 
The monthly average consumption of groceries and canned 
goods is about 2,300 carloads: grain and flour, 9,000 carloads; 
and fish, over 124 carloads. 
Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 


Mr. MANLOVE. Do you know that the American people are 


this year consuming about four times as much grain as they | 


did before the Volstead Act was passed? 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. 


Oh, do not let the gentleman get excited. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. I hope the gentleman will help me to 
put our resolution through 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 


unanimous consent to proceed fox 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


‘ five minutes more Is there 


Mr. Chairman, you will 


get my coopera- 
tion on anything you can put forward that will benefit the 
farmers. I want to tell the Committee on Agriculture now 


that we are opening in New York City a municipal market, a 
terminal market. It $7,500,000. The 
almost completed. 

The Bronx Terminal Market is located at Exterior Street and 
East One hundred and fifty-first Street, Borough of the Bronx. 
This terminal market is on a plot covering 52 acres, and 
adjacent to the water front, on the Bronx side of the Harlem 
River, immediately south of Macombs Dam Bridge. The 


costs the city is 


market 


on 


re 
eeiving, classification, and distribution yards -which will be 
operated in connection with the terminal market will have 
direct connection with the tracks of the New York Central 


Railroad and the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
systems, and by car-float connection on the riyer front with the 
freight cars <f all the railroads entering the port of New York, 
which will be brought directly into the terminal yards. The 
track layout entirely within the terminal market area itself 
will be able to accommodate upward of 300 freight-car loads 
a day. 

The Bronx Terminal Market plans, which in a general way 
are the same as those proposed for the other new terminal 
markets in Manhattan and Brooklyn, provide for the construc- 


tion of cold and dry storage buildings as well as many other 
| facilities, such as— 
Wholesale stores. 
Dry storage for these stores. 
Cold storage. 
Rear-door rail delivery to all stores 
Front-door truck delivery to all stores, 
Rail deliveries to market platforms 
Truck deliveries to these platforms 
Elevator service from stores to upper part of building under 
cold storage. 
Elevator service from market platforms to upper part of 
buildings. 
Ample trucking streets 
Ice-making plant and ice storage. 
Refrigerating plant. 
Refrigerator building for unloading cars in low temperature. 


They are consuming that much grain, but you still have a | 
surplus.) Does not the gentleman from Washington know that | 


. . { 
the American people are consuming as much booze to-day as | 


they did before prohibition? 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman kuows that the difference 
between the consumption now and what it was before is the 
difference between a teaspoon aml a hogshead. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. The only difference is in the quality. 
[Laughter.] Let us not get excited on the booze question. I 
um more interested in food than in booze. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. What did the gentleman 
mean when he said we had to go to other sources for revenue? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Taxes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Who paid the taxes before? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The consumers. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. They paid all the revenue 
that came from the liquor business? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. I think a greater burden is put on 
the farmers now. I assume that the gentleman's farmers did 
not consume any of this liquor. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The farmers are very well 
satisfied on that. Their vote shows it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No one can ever get up and talk about 


this matter as an economic proposition without these enthusi- | 


astic gentlemen getting excited. I was put op the Committee 

on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic as a punishment for my party 

“irregularity.” I took it cheerfully. I want to get my com- 

mittee to function. I want to know the facts. I want to know 

how much beoze we are consuming, how much graft and cor- 

ruption there is. Will the gentleman help me do something? 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 


Freight and sorting yard. 

The necessary ramps and return tracks. 

Special storage for fish, eggs, butter, cheese, etc. 

Special storage and sales stores for live poultry. 

Special sales and auction rooms for the immediate 
disposal of all fruits, vegetables, etc. 

Special stores and sales stores for all meats, beef, veal, lamb, 
pork, ete. 

It is contemplated to construct a similar market in Brooklyn 
and in Manhattan. The locations were selected, and the proj- 
ects authorized during the time that I was president of the 
board of aldermen in the city. The one market I have just 
described will soon be in operation. May I now suggest that 
farmers’ cooperatives or any farmer associations or individual 
should take advantage of these markets. They were con- 
structed for that very purpose. When we authorized these 
markets we wanted to establish contact between the producer 
and the consumer. Let the farmer come in now and avail 
himself of this opportunity and not let the speculators and 
middlemen get control of this market by leasing up space and 
continue to have both the producer and the consumer at their 
mercy. I invite inspection of the Bronx market, and I am 
certain that it will convince any one that the consumers are 
serious in their desire to establish communication with the 
producers. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman is aware of the fact that we 
are just beginning these cooperative markets, and that the 
object of the law is to get the consumers and the producers 
closer together and eliminate a lot of useless middlemen? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; but this will only give the farmer 
another lot of bulletins and such things. 


ale and 
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Mr. LAZARO 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Perhaps it may; but do not tell the 
farmer that you are passing legislation that will bring relief 
now 

Mr. LAZARO. This is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA It will not do any harm, but do not 
tell the farmer we have passed any legislation that is going to 
help him 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes 

Mr. HAUGEN. I understand there are a number of co- 


operatives in the State of New York that might take kindly to 
the suggestion of the gentleman and might take advantage of 


marketing through the market to which the gentleman has 
referred. 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. You can go even farther West and 


market your farm products, livestock, potatoes, apples, onions, 
and so forth. You can bring all of these products to our mar- 
kets and thereby provide a direct contact between the con- 
sumer and the producer, and you will also eliminate a lot of 
expense. 


Mr. HAUGEN. I understand that a number of the coopera- 
tives in the State of New York are selling direct to the 
consumer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But not as many as should be doing it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. How are you going to handle 


wheat in connection with that proposition ? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course you will have to make it into 
flour first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


paragraph. I can not subscribe to the doctrine of the gentle- 
man from Iilinois that human beings are like the lower order 
of animals and that farmers are like swine and will cooperate 


only when their stomachs are not full. I can not let that 
statement go unchallenged in the Recorp. 
I do not know what kind of farmers he associates with in 


Illinois, but I know that the farmers throughout my State are 
always willing to cooperate with each other in every possible 
manner and with respect to every subject that comes before 
them. 


will send his boys over there with his team and help him plow | 


out his crop. You let one get in the grass, and his neighbor 
will send his boys over to help him chop out his cotton. You 
let him harvest his oats or his wheat, and sometimes you will 
see a half dozen farm wagons there from adjoining farms and 
his neighbors cooperating with him and helping him shock his 
grain to protect it from the weather.. 

When threshing time comes you will find a dozen farm 
wagons there from adjoining farms and the neighboring farm- 
ers cooperating with him and assisting him in a neighborly 
manner, just like human beings assist each other in every other 
walk of life. A farmer is no different from anybody else in 
that respect. He is a human being just like every other hu- 
man being. I do not see just how the gentleman can compare 
a farmer with a pig and say that he is willing to cooperate 
only when his stomach is empty and when he is needing some- 
thing, like swine. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It occurs to me that the gentleman from 
Texas and the gentleman from Illinois might stage a very 


interesting debate on the subject of evolution. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not going into that because it might 
take us out to the Pacific coast; before we got through we 
would be in California arguing that question, and I do not 
want to involve my California colleagues in an issue of that 
importance. 

I just want to say one word further on this bill. There is 
one very bad policy in the succeeding section and in the sixth 
section, which ought to be eliminated. We are providing in 
this bill, in the name of the farmers, a provision which gives 
the Secretary of Agriculture the right to call advisers without 
limitation from every portion of the United States, pay their 
transportation expense and $10 a day for subsistence without 
any restriction on it at all. He could invite 100 from the Pacific 
coast if he wanted to; he could pay their transportation ex- 
pense from California to Washington and pay them $10 a day 
for subsistence. There is no limitation on this expense. And, 


under the provisions of the sixth section, he can establish head- 
quarters in every city in the United States, pay for rent, pay 
for furniture, and employ just as many officers and just as 
many employees as he wants, without any limitation at all. 
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And he fixes their compensation as he pleases, without any 
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limitation. I am not in favor of that kind of legislation. | 
have been fighting it ever since I have been in Congress. You 
say, “Oh, well, he is a Republican Secretary of Agriculture 
and we have confidence in him.” Suppose he were a Demo- 
cratic one; suppose he were of the party of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarpia]; suppose he were of the other 
party of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Berrcer]; sup- 
pose he belonged to the party of my good friend from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Kvate]; or my other good friend from Minnesota 
[Mr. Weratp]? Would you still say you were willing to give 
him carte blanche authority, without any limitation, just be 
cause he is a Republican and in the administration’s Cabinet? 
We must look at this matter from a reasonable standpoint and 
protect the interests of the Treasury when we are providing 
for numberless employees of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. Without objection, the proforma amendment is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hare: On page 2, strike out lines 5 to 12, 
inclusive, and substitute therefor the following: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
directed to enlarge and extend the activities of the division of markets 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture so that in addition te the existing duties and activities the 
division shall be charged with the duties hereinafter provided in this 
act.” 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is not offered 
for the purpose of listening to myself speak, because I hope to 
finish what I have to say in less than the time allotted. I 
desire to call attention to a fact that was brought out in 
debate yesterday, which was to the effect that practically all 
that is to be accomplished by this bill is now being accom- 
plished in and by the Department of Agriculture. In other 
words, section 2 of this bill provides that we shall establish 
a division in the Department of Agriculture in -he Bureau of 
Economics; and I contend that the division of markets is now 
performing the work we purpose to perform by this act. The 


You let one of them need some help, and his neighbor | purpose of my amendment is to create in the Bureau of Eco- 


nomics and in the division of marketing not a new division 
but an enlargement of that division so that; in addition to the 
existing duties, they can continue their work and perform 
the duties required by the bill under consideration. The pur- 
pose of my amendment means the elimination of a division 
chief, the elimination of other unnecessary officers, the elimi- 
nation of office forces, the elimination of office equipment, and 
thereby the elimination of at least $125,000 of this appropria- 
tion. Under the professed economy of this Congress I believe 
the same purposes can be accomplished by extending the work 
of the division of markets as by creating a new division, and 
within the course of a few years save millions of dollars to 
our taxpayers. 

I want it to be understood that I am in favor of the provi- 
sions of this act, for I see wonderful possibilities in it; but I 
feel it is a useless expenditure to make an appropriation of 
$225,000 in order to do the work that could be done with the 
existing agency already provided for by Congress, appropria- 
tions already provided or will be provided in the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture, and by the adoption 
of this amendment we can reduce the expenditures at least 
$125,000 annually. It strikes me that we can accomplish the 
same purpose and avoid the possibility of creating a new divi- 
sion, which Congress is being censured for day after day and 
year after year, namely, for creating useless divisions and 
useless bureaus wherein they duplicate work and duplicate 
expense. If the division of markets in the Department of Agri- 
culture is already performing the work that is largely accom- 
plished or contemplated by this act, why should there not be 
a duplication of work and why should there not be a duplica- 
tion of appropriations if we go ahead now and appropriate 
$225,000 more and let the division of markets continue, its func- 
tions continue, its appropriations continue, and its forces con- 
tinue just as they exist to-day? I submit, therefore, gentie- 
men of the House, that it is in the spirit of economy and in 
the spirit that has been held out by this Congress that we 
should eliminate an expense whenever possible and thereby 
save, in this particular instance, $125,000 annually. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Has the gentleman noticed 
in the hearings that the chief of the Bureau of Markets and 
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others say that they could not undertake this work with their 
organization and that there would be no duplication. 

Mr. HARE. I was going by the statements made on the floor 
of this House by gentlemen who favor and indorse this bill, 
when they said that nothing is undertaken under this bill but 
what is now being accomplished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and if the work is being accomplished by existing govern- 
mental agencies I can see no good reason for the creation or es- 


tablishment of another division, which means the creation of more | 
Of course, | 


jobs and incurring greater expenditures of money. 
I want it understood that I am in favor of assisting coopera- 
tive associations of farmers, but not that part of the bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of a new division, for, us I see it, 
the division of markets is equipped and qualified to efficiently 
perform all the work provided for in this bill, and it would not 
take more than $100,000 increase in its present appropriation 
to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. (a) The division shall render service to associations of pro 
ducers of agricultural products, and federations and subsidiaries thereof, 


engaged in the cooperative marketing of includ 
warehousing, manufacturing, 


purchasing of farm supplies, credit financing, 


agricultural products, 
the cooperative 
insurance, and other co- 


ing processing, storage, 
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| prospects, supply, demand, current receipts, exports, imports, 
and prices of agricultural products and disseminate the same 
among cooperative associations ; and with that the provision in 
section 5 that persons engaged as original producers of agri- 
cultural products and acting together in associations may ac- 
quire, exchange, interpret, and disseminate past, present, and 
prospective crop, market, statistical, economic, and other similar 
information. 

I live in a country where cooperative marketing has probably 
reached its highest state of development, and we have found 
there that one of the problems of the cooperative-marketing 
association is the same as the problem of the farmers who are 
not organized, and that is overproduction. There has been no 
way in which information could be gathered successfully and 
disseminated among the members of an association in a way 
that would prevent the overproduction of the farm products 
which these associations handle and market. 

This legislation will give to the bureau of cooperative mar 
keting and to the members of the various organizations the 
right to gather such information and to disseminate it among 
organizations and among themselves without being liable crimi- 
nally for such acts. It will, in my opinion, tend to do away 
with this great problem that has confronted us and now con- 
fronts us, namely, the problem of overproduction, and in my 
opinion those two provisions alone in this bill amply justify 
its enactment and make it desirable legislation from a coopera- 
tive and from an agricultural standpoint. 


i 


operative activities, Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 
(>) The division is authorized Mr. BARBOUR. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 
(1) To acquire, analyze, and disseminate economic, statistical, and Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman has referred to his experl- 
historical information regarding the progress, organization, and busi- | ence and knowledge of the cooperative organizations of Cali 
ness methods of cooperative associations in the United States and | fornia; from that experience will the gentleman advise the com- 
foreign countries. | mittee as to the value of the research work that is to be cared 
(2) To conduct studies of the economic, legal, financial, social, and | for under this bureau? In other words, is it the gentleman's 
other phases of cooperation, and publish the results thereof. Such judgment that the cooperatives have now come to the point 


studies shall include the analyses of the organization, operation, finan 
cial, and merchandising problems of cooperative associations 

(3) To make surveys and if 
ounts and business practices of representative 


of the 
ac associa 
tions upon their request; to report to the association surveyed the 
results thereof; and with the consent of the association so surveyed to 
publish summaries of the results of such surveys. together with simi- 
lar facts, for the guidance of cooperative associations and for the pur 
pose of assisting cooperative in developing of 
business and market analysis. 


) analyses, deemed advisable, 
cooperative 


so 


associations methods 
(4) To confer and advise with committees or groups of producers 
advisable, that may of forming a cooperative 
association and to make an economic survey and analysis of the facts 
surrounding the production and marketing of the agricultural product 
or products which the association, if formed, would handle or market. 

(5) To acquire from all available information concerning 
crop prospects, supply, demand, current receipts, exports, imports, and 
prices of the agricultural products handled or marketed by cooperative 
associations, and to employ qualified commodity marketing specialists 
to summarize and analyse this information and disseminate the same 
among cooperative associations. 

(6) To promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and prac- 
tices and to cooperate in promoting ‘such knowledge with education 
and marketing agenctles, cooperative associations, and others, 

(7) To make such special studies in the United States and foreign 
countries, and to acquire and disseminate such information and find- 
ings as may be useful in the development and practice of cooperation, 


Mr. BARBOUR and Mr. WHITTINGTON rose 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WuHittineton] a member of the committee? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; I am not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair first recognizes the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Barsour}. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, the statement has been 
made that this bill does not amount to very much because it 
does not really do anything for the benefit of the cooperatives. 
If I had my way I would go a whole lot further in rendering 
aid to the cooperative-marketing associations of this country 
than this bill proposes to go. I would go as far as to vote 
again for the bill which was brought in here last year by the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, the bill in aid of 
cooperative-marketing associations, known as the Haugen bill. 

In my opinion there are two provisions in this bill which 
fully justify its enactment and make it desirable as legislation 


if deemed be desirous 


sources 


strike out the 


in aid of cooperative-marketing associations, and I direct your 
attention to subdivision 5 ef section 3, wherein it is provided 
that the division of cooperative marketing shall have power to 
acquire from all available sources information concerning crop 


| where they realize they do need expert advice on many of the 
| problems that arise? 
Mr. BARBOUR. Absolutely. They have wanted a place 


time and again, I might say, to which they could turn for in- 
formation of the kind provided for in this bill. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In other words, your cooperatives do not 
believe they know all there is to be known with reference to 
this great cooperative movement. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Indeed, not. To a large extent, even yet 
they feel they are pioneering in that field. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am very glad to have the gentleman's 
indorsement of that idea. 


| Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
| the last two words. 
| Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very 


much in favor of the general principle of cooperation in the 
distribution and marketing of agricultural products. I am ia 
sympathy with the purposes of this bill, but at this time I 
want to submit respectfully that I think in view of the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr] 
there is a mistake in the broad definition of the term “ agrieul- 
tural products ” as used in the first section of the bill. The detini- 
tion should be confined to the real products of the farm, and 
manufactured products should be eliminated therefrom, 

The gentleman from New Jersey is very frank. He says he 
would extend the principal of cooperative marketing not only 
to the handling and marketing of the original products but to 
the manufactured products of the articles produced on the 
farm. 

Members of the committee, I take it that the primary pur- 
pose of this bill is to aid the producers of cotton, corn, and 
other agricultural products, and it is not the purpose of this 
bill to aid those who are engaged in the manufacture of cotton, 
cottonseed, or corn, or wheat, or other products of the farm. 
It is not the manufacturer whom we desire to aid or assist 
by the passage of this bill; and I, therefore, say that if we 
are to divert from the real purpose underlying this legislation 
any part of the appropriation of $225,000 carried by this act 
for the years 1926 and 1927 toward an investigation of the 
problems of the manufacturer then it will defeat the real pur- 
pose of aiding and assisting cooperative marketing. I therefore 
maintain that, in my humble judgment, it was a mistake to 
enlarge the definition of the term “agricultural products” in 
the first section of this bill so as to include the packer, so as 
to include the manufacturer of cottonseed and the manufac- 
turer of other agricultural products, because I want to say 
that, coming from the South as I do, in my judgment the 
manufacturers of cottonseed and other agricultural products 
de not need any aid or assistance. They are thoroughly organ- 
ized. It is the producer, the farmer who is not organized, who 


A 


needs assistance; and, as I understand it, it is the fundamental 
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of this legislation to ald the farmer in organization 
marketing and distributing his products. 

In this connection I want to say say that if a large part of 
this appropriation to be diverted to aid and the 
manufacturer, whether it be of cottonseed or cotton or naval 
the very aim of this legislation will be defeated, because 
the gentleman from New Jersey admits that the manufacturer 
is aided only by the benefits he will derive from the first four 
sections of the bill He will not enjoy any powers under section 
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for 


aim 


is assist 


stores 


fh of the aet, and he will remain and operate under the anti- 
trust nw The gentleman says, as I understand him—and I 
weree with him—that section 5 of this bill enlarges the rights 
of cooperative farm organizations, including those operating 
vider the Capper-Volstead Act, and gives them power and 
privileges that they do not now enjoy. If that be true, I re- 
spectfully suggest that section 7 should amend the Capper- 


Volstead Act to enable producers of agricultural products to be 
protected in the enjoyment of the additional benefits and 
powers, and that the Capper-Volstead Act, except as amended 
and enlarged by this bill, shall remain in full force and effect— 
for all original producers, whether under the Capper-Volstead 
Act or not be protected by the pending bill. 

If it be the intention to enlarge the provisions of the Capper- 


houl 


Volstead Act so as to apply to any association or corporation, 
whether that corporation or association declares a dividend 
of per cent or more, whether the cooperative corporation or 
clation handles more of the products of outside persons 

in it does of its own members, then it must of necessity 


intend to repeal that part of the Capper-Volstead Act, and it 


hould so state in section 7 


So, while I stand for the principle of cooperative marketing, 
I do not believe it wise to extend the definition so as to divert 

large part of this appropriation and the agencies hereby 
crented toward helping the manufacturer rather than the 
vrower 

i remind the members of the committee in this connection 
that it was the purpose of the Clayton Act to provide that 
labor is not a commodity or an aritcle of commerce. If was 
the purpose of the Clayton Act, as originally passed, among 


other things to provide for the elimination of cooperative agri- 
cultural agencies operating without profit from the operation 
of the antitrust law. That provision was extended by the 
Capper-Volstead Act; and if it be the intent to further extend 
the provisions of the Capper-Volstead Act, to further extend 
the immunities to agriculture from the operation of the anti- 
trust law by the passage of this act, I respectfully say that the 
suggestions I have made herein should be adopted in the real 
interest of cooperative marketing of agricultural products. 
[Applause.] 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. On page 2, line 18, after the word “credit,” insert a 
comma, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HavrcEeN: On page 2, line 18, after the 
word “ credit,” insert a comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
The Clerk read as follows: 


offer another amendment. 


Page 4, line 5, strike out the word “ education” and insert the 
word “ educational.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word, Mr. Chairman, the question I wish to ask the 
chairman of the committee is in relation to subdivision 6 of 
section 3, where an amendment has just been adopted changing 
the word “ education” to “ educational.” That is to encourage 
cooperative marketing by the Department of Agriculture. Sec- 
tion 8 provides: 

Sree, 8. (a) The division shall render service to associations of pro- 
ducers of agricultural products, and federations and subsidiaries thereof, 
engaged in the cooperative marketing of agricultural products, includ- 
ing processing, warehousing, manufacturing, storage, the cooperative 
purchasing of farm supplies, credit financing, insurance, and other 
cooperative activities. 

(b) The division is authorized— 

(1) To acquire, analyze, and disseminate economic, statistical, and 
historical information regarding the progress, organization, and busi- 
ness methods of cooperative associations in the United States and 
foreign countries. 

(2) To conduct studies of the economic, legal, financial, social, and 
other phases of cooperation, and publish the results thereof. Such 


SD 
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studies shall include the analyses of the organization, operation, finan- 
cial, and merchandising problems of cooperative associations. 

(3) To make surveys and analyses if deemed advisable of the ac- 
counts and business practices of representative cooperative associations 
upon their request; to report to the association so surveyed the results 
thereof; and with the consent of the association so surveyed to publish 
summaries of the results of such surveys, together with similar facts, 
for the guidance of cooperative associations and for the purpose of 
assisting cooperative associations in developing methods of business and 
market analysis. 
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(4) To eonfer and advise with committees or groups of producers, if 
deemed advisable, that may be desirous of forming a cooperative asso. 
ciation and to make an economic survey and analysis of the facts sur 
rounding the production and marketing of the agricultural product or 
products which the association, if formed, would handle or market. 

(5) To acquire from all available sources information concerning 
crop prospects, supply, demand, current receipts, exports, imports, and 
prices of the agricultural products handled or marketed by cooperative 
associations, and to employ qualified commodity marketing specialists 
to sumparize and analyze this information and disseminate the same 
among cooperative associations. 

(6) To promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and prac- 
tices and to cooperate, in promoting such knowledge, with educational 
and marketing agencies, cooperative associations, and others. 

(7) To make such special studies, in the United States and foreign 
countries, and to acquire and disseminate such information and findings 
as may be useful in the development and practice of cooperation. 


I want to ask what relation the activities of the department 
would have to the commercial attachés in gathering information 
in this way. What sort of cooperation would there be? Would 
there be special attachés from the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have in foreign countries now repre- 
sentatives of the department, and I take it that possibly the 
number may be increased. The representative of the depzurt- 
ment stated that it was the intention to employ 15 or 20 
specialists at a salary of $3,800 to do this work that is pro- 
vided for in the bill. Nothing was said about people being 
employed in foreign countries, and I do not know what the 
department has in mind, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Representatives in foreign coun- 
tries to investigate would be absolutely essential, would they 
not? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think that is being done at the present time. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I wondered what cooperation the 
department attachés of the Department of Commerce would be? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I understand in some cases they do cooper- 
ate. In England I understand the two departments are repre- 
sented, and they investigate and report upon market conditions. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The farm situation at the present 
time is one which requires the very careful consideration of 
Congress. The question of cooperative marketing is one of ex- 
treme importance to all interested in this farming situation. 
The farmers of Maryland are especially interested in this 
legislation. 

The 1925 farm census is worthy of very careful study in this 
connection. I invite your attention to the following statement, 
which gives some of the most important figures from the 1925 
farm census for the State of Maryland. You will also note 
that there is certain interesting comparative data for 1920: 


Farm census 1925 
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Farm census 1925—Continued } 








| 1925 | 1920 | 


| 


FARM VALUES 








© coal im OI iii cicisctaicts stale te ciieanctehiedinl | $345, 304, 202 | $388, 596, 850 
at alae all $209, 397, 334 $259, 904, 047 
i le TT eaibabene $135, 906, 868 $126, 692, 803 
Average value of land and buildings: | 
Per farm a | $7, O47 | $8, 070 | 
Pee cer a aca tdceees 77.78 | $81. 25 | 
LIVESTOCK ON FARMS j 
meena aii Riis Sha te ek A 8 116, 761 | 141, 341 | 
I a a a casa 30, 761 | $2, 621 | 
CRG, Cee ton 4 atandbaddtecndewt 283, 377 | 
Reef cow EE Se a a fe Sie Be 20, 08: 10, 396 
I a te 28, 805 | 43, 270 | 
RGN eS ae 2. ae cecceddimnte : | 161, 972 | 
Other dairy cattle ee ss AS6 67, 739 | 
wine, total Sina db nkn side et dda Ri houdl 3 3( 6, 452 
Breeding sows St hid ite oa ie = 5 41, 320 
Cows and heifers 2? years old and over. The total number of cows milked in 1924 
wes 173,469, including 9,590 ** beef”’ cows 
: Sows and gilts for breeding purposes, 6 months old and over. 
Principal crops 
ae a in heir anieiie | 
1924 1919 
2 tiedlenl REET 
Corn } 
eS 5S ee sk 480, 808 19, 265 | 
UN i A ei do iecieittiiebi cues 13, 365, 208 21, 083, 076 | 
Cats 
Ree Be ee el 40, 154 48,891 | 
eee ot Pe OF ae 1,173, 310 1, 082, 904 
VM beat 
Acry a it a sl ee se 484, 642 664, 29: 
Bust el b eked Se ee 7 7, 666, 023 9, 620, 526 | 
Farley i 
Ca a a eee Oe eee : 30, 783 3, 888 
I ea eR cae head <ieiied 290, 124 Ll, 221 
Rye i 
I a itil ete li Ni ea 14, 610 | 21,196 |} 
ONE a cach wee itt ee a 183, 575 | 220, 59 
Buckwheat 
Acres . svinicanee 6 927 8,7 
See sitio i ae . 118, 298 | 168, 639 
Hay 
I ad ill a Ne a en Dl NE de 419, 768 | BRS, 200 
eo sl Sub void clase tte ll 529, 320 | 144, 894 
White potatoes | 
Ne ce eee hE ae ta 36, 954 | 46, 837 
ees ORS Se eee ee FL 3, 622, 554 | 4, 918, 766 
Sweet p statoes 
I a Oink, stan lnnilihi nn ttnndinipcindsiaban sh danidtstie, 6, 744 10, 185 
a cae ie a ne 8 a eS 074, 089 | 1, 453, 880 
Tot cco j 
ees ote ee eh lh 21, 685 | 28, 550 | 
Pounds an Ee 23, 307, 649 17, 336, 859 
Apples | 
voy) UY gl ee a ee ee ' 576, 875 | 766, 264 
Tete CUM. okt sc te 1, 812, 638 | 1, 651, 936 
tt Se iT a 1, 810, 387 1, 518, 884 
Feache 


1, 152, 843 
625, 039 
| 


1, 282, 572 
6A, 111 | 





You have perhaps heard of my rather celebrated cider farm 
in the heart of Baltimore, which has been known as a 65-gallon | 
farm, rather than a farm measured by acres, but some of you 
may be surprised to know that we have a number of other 
farms in Baltimore City, and I therefore desire to call to your 
attention these portions of the 1925 farm census which apply 
to Baltimore City itself. I might explain that the State of 
Maryland is divided into 23 counties, exclusive of Baltimore 
City, which is itself not in any county, but is a political equiva- 
lent to 4 counties of the largest type. The following state- | 
ment gives the results of the 1925 farm census for Baltimore 
City. It also gives certain data for 1920 which will be inter- 
esting for the purpose of comparison : 

Farm census, 1925, Baltimore City, Md. 


| san. 1, 1925 | Jan. 1, 1920 
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LMCORD OUSE Zidié 
Farm census, 1925, Baltimore City, Md yn tin l 
Jan ; jan. 1 mo 
FARM ACREAGE—continued 
retae, WM... ah 1, 254 
I a 87 
es 218 iis 
Other adiaoait a 249 . 
Woodland not pastured_______ os 1, 652 
All other land_.______. v24 
FARM VALUES 
Land and buildings $9, 245, 483 $ { 
Land alone St 0), 300 $4, 918 
Buildings $2, 505, 383 1, 095, 860 
LIVESTOCK ON FARMS 
Horses ‘ 3 
Mules Pee ) A 
Cattle, tetal........... ae eee 1, (68 1, 700 
Beef cows ! tre ‘sie ; adie ‘ \7 4 
Other beef cattle. asinad ‘ ‘ 5 } 
Dairy cows! a ae 903 { 
Other dairy cattle_..___. 140 
| Swine, total a 590 
| Breeding sows *_................ se cae 29 17 
1 Cows and heifers 2 years old and older 
? Sows and gilts for breeding purposes 6 months old and over 
Principal crops 
24 I ; 
Corn 
Acres tein 4 eit Dandi . 45 ] 
UI. eciecicnice . ‘ ita 10, 438 62,72 
Oats 
ee a r Stee . 149 ") 
SES aS einai ntneiealiine 4, 2605 1, USS 
Ww heat 
Acres at a ca a Ee a ee ae a 674 
j SP cntibadtdidbbeedaadel eave 12, 454 
Hay 
OB Bt ase tnatimatemaumin l, 
UII sana Stee ee hiSutas basses 1, 636 2,9 
Peaches | 
Pann 1, 671 | 7, 47% 
atti odiediadaitnaatemndal 2, 915 2, 842 


The Bureau of the Census compiled this agricultural census 
as of January 1, 1925. There has been a very great demand 
from farm organizations for these figures, which are of especial 


| importance in relation to cooperative marketing 


The system of cooperative marketing will be greatly facill- 


tated by the passage of the pending bill, H. R 


7893, intro- 


duced by the chairman of the Agricultural Committee, Mr 
Haveen. I shall, of course, vote for this measure, and feel 
confident that the bill will pass by a large majority 

I regret to note the decrease of Baltimore City farming, but 


that is due to the rapid growth and building up of the city 

In 1919 there were quite a lot of corn and wheat raised in 
Baltimore City, in the outlying districts, where urban life had 
not dispossessed the farmer. To-day the city must look to the 
country. The city is, however, the market, and cooperation be- 
tween the two is absolutely essential. What hurts the farmer 
hurts the city. What helps the farmer helps the city. 

The Maryland farmers are deeply interested in cooperation, 
and I hope this bill will pass. [Applause.] 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 
Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill, the purpose of 


which is to create a division of cooperative marketing in th» 
Department of Agriculture; to provide for the acquisition and 


dissemination of information pertaining to cooperation: to 
promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and prae- 


tices ; to provide for calling advisers to counsel with the Secre- 
of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to authorize 
cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and to dissemi- 


| nate crop and market information. 


It is not claimed that this bill meets all of the needs of the 
agricultural industry or that the farmers are not also in neel 
of other legislation to meet still other difficulties which exist 
and which can not be met by cooperative marketing alone 
There is other proposed legislation before the Committee on 
of the exportabie 
surplus of some crops, and I have already expressed myself 
in favor of constructive legislative action toward that end, 
and shall discuss that further when such measures are again 
before the Congress. This bill, however, is intended to give 
the benefit of the Government to the great movement of coop- 
erative marketing of farm crops, just as the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment through the Department of Agriculture is now given 
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to the production of such crops. That is a constructive step 
and one in which we should all join. 

I am particularly in favor of the bill because the great farm 
organizations having to do with production and marketing of 
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crops ure unit in favor of the necessity for such legislation 
aud with regard to this bill itself. While the Committee on 
Agriculture wa holding its hearings here in Washington 
there was also in session here the great convention of the 
National Council of Farmet Cooperative Marketing Associa- 
tion Phat organization comprises a very great number of 
i ti ussociations from every part of the United States, 
lt committee it appointed to appear before the legislative 
coromittees of the Congr included officers of the American 
Cottou Growers’ Exchange, of a wheat growers’ association, 
the Federated Fruit nnd Vegetable Growers, of the tobacco 
owe) of ¢) harm Bureau, and, in addition, the general 
ninsel of tt reat cooperative marketing association then in 
convention, and the editor of the Farmer-Stockman. This com- 
tte fave | bill ay spoke for the general association 
‘ ( rato} 
i ha t hope that the passage of this bill will result in 
trengthenl perutive marketing movement in such a 
y a } y i vy of the other problem confronting 
srieulture The marketing of crops at a profit is the funda- 
} al me iv te the success of agriculture, just as the sale 
‘ he | , of an ndustry at a profit is necessary to the 
( that mMmaustry. 
rhe opposition this bill during the debate h been along 
a part ai facetious line, evidently express« the fear 
that thi ministration will get some creclit among the farmers 
for hay trarke coustructive step forward. and it is unfor- 
tunate that anyone should raise a voice against the measure for 
an uch reason as that This bill (as great Lin It will 
be passed by a large majority and will become law. ts benefi- 
cial effects will become increasingly apparent. It will not pre- 
clude in any way th consideration of other farm legislation to | 
meet other probleins in which I am equally interested, and with | 


to which I shall take 
McLAUGHLIN of 
last word 


recard 
M1 
strike 


an active part. 
Michigan. 
and I 


| Applause | 
Mr. Chairma, ~ move to 
wish 


out the 


may to offer an amend- 
ment I call the attention of the committee to the first line 
on page 2 of section 3: 
The division shall render service to associations of producers of 
azrieult 1 produet 
Aud so on. That word “ service” is a very broad word. It 
is evidently intended, and | am told by a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture that that word “service” shall be by 
way of information, advice, and instruction; but the word is 
broacer than that. That word would justify «nd make neces- 


sary personal service 
work in 
erutive 


employment of men to do actual physical 
with some of the activities of these coop- 
organizations. 


connection 


In calling the atiention of the chairman of the committee to 


that word, he expressed the opinion, if I understand him. that 
the service is limited by what fellows in line 20: 
A division is authorized to acquire, analyze, 


and disscminate economic, 


and historical information 


And so forth. 
to that, if may 


ice 


statistical 


be all right, but I insist that the word “ sery- 
of activity, and it may be abused by anyone who is benefited 
by the bill or who will operate under it and wish to take ad- 
vantage of it, and later there will be others who will say that 
the word “service” means other work, real work, by agents 
of the department. The Committee on Appropriations one of 
these days will bring in an appropriation to provide for some 
of these personnel services, perhaps to engage men to oversee 
these cooperative associations—do the actual work of 
business management—a long line of elevators perhaps, and 
the question will be raised whether there is any authority of 
law for such an appropriation. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions can point to the word “ service” in this act which would 
justify an appropriation for that purpose. 

I do not want to mutilate the bill, I want to see it go through 
practically as it is; I am in harmony with it, but I differ from 
gentlemen as to the meaning of the word service. I think 
some other word ought to be used or an amendment should be 
inserted so that its meaning will be limited to what follows in 
line 20. So I would suggest that after the word “ service” the 
words “described in this section” should be inserted. It will 
then read, “the division shall render service as described in 
this section to associations,” and so forth. 

Then, referring to the rest of this section, there is this en- 
tirely proper and intended service of acquiring and disseminat- 
ing information, 


one of 


is much broader than that; that it opens up another field | 


If service of that kind is meant and is limited | 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
man yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
difference between the 
gentleman from Iowa 
by the term “ service.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
entirely in agreement. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Because there is no difference 
between the gentlemen, it seems to me that in the interest of 
clarity and to prevent misunderstanding in the future, tie 
amendment suggested by the gentleman from Michigan should 
be adopted. Then we will avoid anything of the kind referred 
to by the gentleman in future years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time ot the 
igan has expired. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gent}e- 


Yes, 

As I understand it, there is no 
gentleman from Michigan and the 
[Mr. HAUGEN] as to what intended 


1vae 
Wii 


I understand that we are 


gentleman from Mich- 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN ef Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to procerd for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will tiie 
gentleman from towa agree to that amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that it is 
true, as stated Sy the gentteman, that the word “ service” is 


rather a broad word to use; but, after all, the purpose is to be 
of service to the cooperative asscciations, and if they find it 
necessary to engage in business vlong certain lines, that they 
may have the opportunity to do so. We must frust the Seer: 
tary of Agriculture .o do the proper thing. We do not expect 
him to go into the packing ‘Susiress or to employ people and 
place them at these various institutions 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman says that 
this act is to determine the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture and ‘ts agents. The chairmar now says that it 
may be necessary to go into business and operate some of these 
propositions. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no; I did not 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
gentleman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I understood the 
to state that it was possible under 
to supervise factories. The depariment has no such intention. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Then we entirely agree, 
and why not make it clear? 

Mr. HAUGEN. But, after all, it is not the purpose to ham- 
string the department. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of 
last one to attempt such a thing. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The purpose is to be of service to the co- 
operatives, and not to limit them. We have a bill here which 
has been prepared by the department, aud it has been approved 
by the cooperatives, and I think it fair to trust to the judgment 
of the department and also to trust to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
Secretary of Agricu'ture? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer as 
an amendment, page 2, line 13, to insert the words “ described 
in this section ” after the word “ service.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk wiil report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


so state. 
Then I misunderstood the 


gentleman from Michigan 
this act to employ people 


Michigan. Oh, no; and I would be the 


But who will be the next 


Amendment offered by Mr. McLauGHuin of Michigan: Page 2, line 
13, after the word “service,” insert the words “ described in this 
section.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto be 
limited to five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I shall take 
only a minute. We are entirely in accord as to the meaning 
of this bill and the purpose to be accomplished. I have great 
faith in the gentlemen connected with the Department of Agri- 
culture. For many years J] was a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and was brought in close touch with them. I have 
often wondered how the Government is able to secure and to 
keep men as good as they are for the money they receive. 
They are educated, well informed, aggressive, ambitious, en- 
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thusiastic, zealous—and I admire them for that—and their zeal | 


often leads them to reach out and do everything they can 
possibly find to do that the law will permit; and good men, 
invaluable to the department as they are, they must sometimes 
be held in check. Suppose a cooperative organization comes in 
and says, ““We have organized, we have operated for a year 
and are unsuccessful; you tell us that we can be successful; 
send us a man to be our superintendent for a year, render us 
the service the law speaks of, give us one of your men as 
manager or superintendent, who will tell us and show us how 
we can be successful.” The Secretary may reply that he has 
no authority. He will then be told to look at the law and the 
word “service” will be pointed out to him. 
that it is broad enough. And then will come an appropriation 
bill to provide for that service, and here is the word “ service” 
in the law upon which an appropriation can be hung. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Under the interpretation of 
this section as given by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 


Havucen], it seems to me that in the years in the future they 
will be justified in asking the Committee on Appropriations 
to extend the word “service” further than is particularized 
here in the various paragraphs of the section, and it seems to 


It will be urged | 





| by 


me we should take action to limit it along the lines the gen- | 


tleman from Michigan suggests. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
it; it is reasonably possible. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the gentleman’s 
good intentions. I know that his record will bear me out in 
the statement that he has always proceeded with fidelity to 
duty and rectitude to purposes and has had always a deep 
interest in agriculture. 
service that the gentleman rendered while a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture. I know that he has the same 
purpose in mind that I have, and that is to not unjustly re- 
strict the activities of the department. I am certain that the 
gentleman is as liberal in that respect as I. I suggest again 
that the appropriation will in this case, as in all other cases, 
limit the activities of the department, and it does not seem 
necessary to proscribe and limit it any further. We would 
have difficulty in describing the limitations to be placed upon 
the word “service.” The purpose of this bill is to render 
service and to render it to the particular persons who are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. , 

Mr. KINCHELOER. I just want to ask the chairman of the 


committee what objection he has to adopting the amendment | 
It is a clarifying amend- | 


of the gentleman from Michigan. 
ment, and I do not see why it should not be adopted. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman says it is a clarifying amend- 
ment. No; it is to restrict. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It ought to be restricted. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman wants to restrict the 
activities of the department, it is for him to support such an 
amendment. I am pleased to say the House thought it not wise 
to restrict the activities of the department. We want to give 
the department a free hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Haucen) there were—ayes 
55, noes 66. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, in his discre- 
tion, to call advisers to counsel with him and/or his representatives 
relative to specific problems of cooperative marketing of farm products 
or any other cooperative activity. Any person, other than an officer, 
agent, or employee of the United States, called into conference, as 
provided for in this section, may be paid actual transportation ex- 
penses and not to exceed $10 per diem to cover subsistence and other 
expenses while in conference and en route from and to his home. 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


last word. While it is true that this bill may not give legis- 
lative authority for a great many things that are not already 
permitted under the general laws of the United States, yet I 
feel that by affirmatively countenancing and encouraging co- 
operative marketing and by establishing a division in the De- 
partment of Agriculture particularly for that purpose as pro- 
posed in this legislation, we are doing something worth while 


I am not unmindful of the splendid | 


The question is on the amendment | 


There is opportunity for | 











| certain difficulties in connection therewith. 
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toward making such a movement a greater success than it has 
heretofore been. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Not now. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just wanted to ask how many officers 
do you provide for and how many new men will be put on the 
pay roll here in Washington? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Very few. I have heard several reasons 
for various provisions of this bill. I was rather forcibly im- 
pressed with the suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Illinois that this bill might make it more possible to protect the 
public against attacks from promoters and others who are 
interested in farm cooperative associations for the purpose 
largely of lining their own pockets rather than for the purpose 
of assisting the producers, and it was largely because of my 
interest in the public, which often suffers even in the name of a 
worthy cause, that I made bold to make a pro forma amend 
ment in order to obtain the floor. In that general connection 
I can not help but make this statement, that I for one rather 
regret that the Committee on Agriculture did not report a bill 
with just a few more teeth in it than we have in this bill, and 
I for one feel the bill that this same committee reported last 
February was preferable to the one reported now. 
You will recall that that bill was a bill sponsored, I believe, 

the so-called Agricultural Commission which President 
Coolidge had appointed in the spring of 1924 but was opposed 
by quite a large number of officials and agents of cooperative 
organizations of the country. I recall that Secretary Jardine 
was a member of the President's commission, and I 
therefore, that the bill reported by the Committee on 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


assume, 
Agricul- 


| ture a year ago had the approval of the present Secretary. ‘To 
day we have a bill also supported by that Secretary, but not 
written by that commission, but I believe a bill written by 
the cooperative leaders themselves Now I personally have 
no quarrel with such leaders, yet I recall that there may 
be on their part some special interest in legislation of this 
sort. I try to view these questions more from the viewpoint of 


producers not as yet in cooperative associations but yet hope- 
ful of relief therefrom. These are somewhat new problems out 
in the northwestern country from which I come, and there are 
One of the greatest 
difficulties we have experienced is that which has been en- 
countered by some along that line suggested by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Apkins]. Our producer's money has been 
taken without giving anything in return. This naturally re- 
sults in the lack of confidence on the part of persons whose 
membership is sought in a particular organization that is 
going to be established. Now it may be that this bill will help 
out somewhat in that regard, for this bill does make it pos- 
sible for the department even to send out men to consult with 
the people who are going to organize a cooperative and pos- 
sibly help in getting that cooperative started right. But we 
had language in the bill of a year ago which is not in this one, 
and which I rather regret, which gave to the department or 
agency that was provided for in that bill some semblance of 
regulation over these cooperative marketing concerns. It is 
true such bill gave the department the power to license an or- 
ganization, and it can be argued that because of such power to 
license it in a way would be sponsored by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that therefore the Federal Government in turn should 
have the power to audit its books and things of that sort. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I feel that some such provision is going to 
come in the future. I can not, for instance, see why there 
should be any great distinction between control of cooperative 
associations where members put their entire crops into a coop- 
erative, put their entire year’s work into a pool handled by a 
few men, and the control of banks into which that same in- 
dividual may put all his money, which represents his crop, the 
proceeds of that particular crop. The need for honest and able 
management is as great in one case as in the other. I submit 
the need for some sort of regulation and control is almost of 
equal importance. I assume that in the case of men interested 
in a cooperative association largely for the purpose of drawing 
fat salaries there would be very great objection to any sort of 
regulation. 

But as to the members of the association and to the men 
who really organize a cooperative association for the purpose 
of rendering service to the members thereof, I can not see that 
there would be a great deal of objection, and I predict now thut 
the time will come when the honest cooperatives, the ones who 
are concerned with rendering the best kind of service to their 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
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members, are going to come in here and ask for that sort of 
legislation. They will want it for their own protection. I 
think it would greatly encourage the general movement. 

We perhaps overwork the word “ cooperation” in these days. 
Many think it is going to solve all the evils of agriculture. I 
wish that were 1 think it will solve many of them with 
reference to certain crops; but I want to tell you gentlemen 
who are familiar with cooperative movements where they are 
successful on a relatively small scale, as where the people have 
a monopoly of the crops produced, that the cooperative which 
handles all the prunes in a district or all the raisins in one 
district is one thing and a system of cooperatives that would 
handle all the beef products or the pork products or the wheat 
products of the country that are raised in 48 States of the 
Union is an entirely different proposition and one much more 
difficult of successful execution. I doubt very much whether 
the cooperative movement can render much aid in such crops 
or products in so far as getting better prices is concerned. I 
do not want to throw cold water on them; not at all. I hope 
they will be successful. There may be a useful field in eliminat- 
some waste in distribution, in getting crops and products 
properly graded, in getting the crop t6 the consuming centers 
at the proper time so that there may be orderly marketing 
instead of a glut, and in various other important ways which I 
do not desire to minimize. But I do not want anyone here to 
get the impression that when you pass legislation that will 
encourage that type of marketing associations a great deal is 
being done along the line of insuring those particular farmers 
fair prices. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 


sO, 


ing 


ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec. 5. Persons engaged as original producers of agricultural prod- 
uch as farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit 
vrowers, acting together in associations, corporate or otherwise, in 
collectively processing, preparing for market, handling, and marketing 


in interstate and/or foreign commerce such products of persons so 
acquire, exchange, interpret, and disseminate past, pres- 
ent, and prospective crop, market, statistical, economic, and other simi- 


information by 


engaced, may 
direct exchange between such persons, and/or such 
clations or federations thereof, and/or by and through a common 
ited or selected by them. 


MENGES. Mr. 


igent cre 


Mr 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, a great deal has been said about the expenditure of the 
money that is appropriated in this bill. Let us look at these 
cooperative associations and see what they really mean. I do 
not know whether I believe in commodity cooperation or 
whether I do not, but suppose we take the commodity coopera- 
tive i consideration. We have throughout these United 


Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


into 
State cooperatives that are engaged in marketing the various 


commodities of their individual communities. They are en- 
vaged in marketing and sometimes in purchasing. For in- 
stance, take the dairy products. We have milk cooperatives; 


we have butter and cheese cooperatives. Then we have grain 
cooperatives, and we have meat cooperatives, and we have fruit 
cooperatives, and we have wool cooperatives, and pork coop- 
eratives throughout these United States, and we have a great 
imany others. Now, in order that these people might get a little 
information as to how they might best cooperate, it looks to me 
as if this $225,000 can be expended to no better purpose than in 
order to get these cooperatives together and get them to market 
their preducts in a profitable way. 

Another thing: You know that during the last few years 
we have been urged to do diversified farming. Diversified 
farming has been advocated as the remedy of a great many of 
our ills. I come from a community in which we have been 
doing diversified farming for the last two centuries. We fol- 
low a crop rotation. We produce wheat, and corn, and oats, 
and hay, and sometimes other products, and we follow these 
in rotation. Now, my friends, wherever you have that kind 
of diversified farming you have to have different markets; 
you have to have a cooperative for your grain; you have to 
have a cooperative for the milk that you produce; you have 
to have a cooperative for the vegetables that come into that 
rotation. And so a farmer who lives in a community in which 
there is diversified farming, as we have, it would be neces- 
sary that the farmer belong to several cooperative organiza- 
tions, and in order that these might be so constituted that 
they can get the very best results out of them do you not 
see that it is necessary to have some one to tell them how? 
That is the idea, as I understand it, that prevails in this bill. 
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I stated a while ago that we follow crop rotations. I re- 
member once attending a meeting called by a number of 
fellows to discuss crop rotation. I do not believe there was, 
a single fellow there who knew how to rotate crops. And 
another thing, I do not believe there was a fellow there who 
knew why we rotate crops, and I do not know that there was 
a fellow there who knew what crop rotation should do for the 
farmer. Now, what should it do? It should put his soil in 
better condition the longer he farms it. That is what it is 
intended to do; and if it is rightly arranged, it will do it. | 
believe that crop rotation and diversified farming is one of 
the things that are going to come. We have used it, as I say, 
for two centuries. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MENGES. 
minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is 
there’ objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MENGES. I say we have followed that kind of di- 
versified farming for two centuries. It has put the Pennsy)- 
vania farmer in the lead in the farming industry; it has made 
him the farmer of this Nation. [Applause.] 

I belong to them, and I suppose I betray it. [Laughter.|] I 
do not know how you like these statements, but I say it is a 
fact, and I believe that this diversified farming will have to 
come in every community. Why? In order to improve the 
fertility of our land. That is why. I believe the southern 
farmer will have to adopt it. I believe the wheat grower will 
have to adopt it. I believe the linseed grower will have to 
adopt it. Do not you see, my friends, that here is an avenue 
opening up of such proportions that this $225,000 that is ap- 
propriated for carrying into effect this bill is a mere drop in 
the bucket in the benefits it will bring to the farmer in his coup- 
erative efforts? [Applause.] I thank you, gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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The time of the gentleman from Pennsy!- 


Mr. Chairman, may I have two or three 


Sec. 6. The Secretary of Agriculture may make such rules and regu- 
lations as may be deemed advisable to carry out the provisions of this 
act and may cooperate with any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, any State, Territory, District, or possession, or department, 
agency, or political subdivision thereof, or any person; and may call 
upon any other Federal department, board, or commission for assistance 
in carrying out the purposes of this act; and shall have the power to 
appoint,, remove, and fix the compensation of such officers and em- 
ployees not in conflict with existing law and make such expenditure 
for rent, outside the District of Columbia, printing, telegrams, tele- 
phones, books of reference, books of law, periodicals, newspapers, furni- 
ture, stationery, office equipment, travel, and other supplies and ex- 
penses as shall be necessary to the administration of this act in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, and there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $225,000, to be available for expenditure 
during the fiscal years 1926 and 1927, and the appropriation of such 
additional sums as may be necessary thereafter for carrying out the 
purposes of this act is hereby authorized. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The last gentleman who spoke, I presume, is an ortho- 
dox Republican and a representative of this administration. 
I appreciate his candor. He says very frankly that this is a 
mere drop in the bucket to the farmer. I want to say to my 
Democratic friends that we had better take this drop in the 
bucket. It is about the only thing so far that this administra- 
tion has seen fit to do for the farmer. 

I can imagine some of my friends, including the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, telling the distressed corn growers 
of Iowa to read section 6 of this bill and they will see how 
these good men went to their rescue in their great distress by 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to call upon any 
department of the Government—he could have the War Depart- 
ment call out troops if necessary—to help him carry out the 
purposes of this bill. 

I venture the assertion that there never has been any other 
law passed in the history of this Government where one Cabi- 


‘net officer was given blanket authority to call upon any other 


department of the Government to help him earry out an act 
as is given in this bill. It may be necessary to permi. him to 


call on the War Department to call out troops in order to con- 
serve this one drop in the bucket, because it is liable to evapo- 
rate before it does the corn growers of Iowa any 

I shall vote for the bill, Mr. Chairman, because if my friend 
from Iowa, whom I generally follow on these great agricul- 
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tural questions, should stand on the front steps of the Capitol 
and propose three cheers for the farmer it would be ungracious 
for those of us who represent the farmers not to join heartily 
in the ery, and, after all, that is the principal function of the 
pill, is it not? It is a gesture in the right direction; it does 
propose that which we all know, as practical men, is very 
necessary—the development of cooperative marketing in the | 
United States. The $225,000 is a mere drop in the bucket. I 
suspect, and I think the hearings will show, they expect to use | 
50.000 of that amount in calling the leaders of the disgruntled 
farmers in Iowa to Washington before the next election, and 
they can give them $10 a day for subsistence. I am glad some 
of those good old fellows are going to get to come to Washing- 
ton. I appreciate that their anger and their resentment against 
the lowa Republicans, against the Iowa candidate for Senator, 
and against this administration will be considerably amelio- 
rated by the softening effect of taking a walk down historic 
Pennsylvania Avenue, meeting the great Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and incidentally taking breakfast and having their picture 
taken with Cal, and then they will go back home, urged by | 
these leaders, full of enthusiasm and realizing the necessity 
of saving the distressed farmers by voting the straight Repub- 
lican ticket. [Applause.] 
Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 
tion to the pro forma amendment. 


or 
= 


It gives me sincere pleasure 


to indorse a national cooperative marketing bill, which has the | 


hearty approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. This bill, in 
my judgment, has provisions which will sooner or later greatly 


assist agriculture throughout the country in realizing more 
money for the products of the farm. 
The statistical data and agricultural information officially | 


procured by our Government from the countries and markets 
of the world and presented to the agricultural people through- 
out the United States will unquestionably be used by them to 
their profit, and I look forward to the time when those engaged 
in agricultural pursuits will rely upon such information as to 
market demands and in diversifying and limiting their farm and 
livestock productions which, in itself, will augur greatly to the 
security of prices that will include profits for their labor and 
capital invested. 

I also look forward to the time when there 
management of cooperative marketing will enable the 
farmer, through established agencies, to fix and receive such 
reasonable prices that the products of his farm and his labor 
will yield to him living profits, and I should expect such 
handling of excess crops and products from the farm in fully 
as economical and satisfactory a way as excess or surplus prod- 
ucts of the factory are handled to-day. 

I should like to see the day when the farmer can control the 


will be such 


as 


products of his labor and his farm so that he can realize rea- 


sonable and living profits out of his farm products and yet de- 
liver them to the consumer at lower prices than are being paid 
to-day. These things will be realized by and through the de- 
veloping of the cooperative marketing system. 

I resent the assertion or claim that this bill is any more 
paternalistic than many other Federal laws. It is no 
paternalistic than a law coercing a consolidation of railroads, 
thereby eliminating the time-honored economic idea that com- 
petition is the life of trade. It is no more paternalistic than 
granting money for an irrigation project. It is ne more pater- 
nalistie than appropriating money for intercoastal canal im- 
provements. It is no more paternalistic than to appropriate 
money for the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal. It is no more 


paternalistic than to appropriate money to pay saldries and | 


expenses of representatives of American industries hunting 
markets in foreign countries. It is no more paternalistic than 
any kind of protective tariff legislation. 
about as little paternalistic as any legislation can be relative 
to industry. 

While this particular bill in its present form may not be as 
much or all that it should be to enable the agricultural people 


of the United States to satisfactorily perfect and operate their | 


respective industries profitably to them, yet in my candid judg- 
ment, it is a long step in the right direction, and it meets with 
my hearty approval. [Applause.] 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote for this bill. I am going 
to shut my eyes and vote for it, hoping that in some way and 
somehow at some time it may do some little good for some 
people. If a bill were introduced here giving the farmer the 
right to use the multiplication table or granting him the 
privilege of making use of God’s rain and sunshine, I suppose I 
would vote for such a bill. And it would do as much for the 
farmer as the bill under consideration. Ob, this innocent thing, 





Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppesi- | 


| from Kansas, the late Congressman Little, made a spe 


more | 


In fact, it is just | 
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this spineless, sapless, lifeless, jellyfish substance, this milk-and- 
water, insipid, tasteless, odorless, colorless, harmless concoction ! 
{ Laughter. } Another Coolidge pink pill for pale farmers! 


(Laughter and applause. ] 


For, mark you, it is an administra- 
tion measure. 


We are told so by the press reports and by the 


chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. We are told that 
he has been visiting the White House and that the bill has 
received the approval of President Coolidge. 

The Coolidge administration, including the Secretary of Agri 
culture and the best minds of the Republican Party, have talked 


and trembled and toiled for months and years, and lo and be- 


hold, the Haugen bill, H. R. 7893. is the product of all their 
labors. The old Greek philosopher told a fable about the moun- 
tain that trembled and was in travail and brought forth a 


mouse. The Coolidge administration has labored and brought 
forth, not a mouse under certain conditions a 
quite an animal—the administration has red and 
forth a microbe that feeds on the insect that nestles in the fur 
of the mouse. [Laughter and applause. } 

We have here an appropriation of $225,000. Divided equal! 
among the 7,000,000 farmers of the country, that would amount 
to about 3 cents each. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 


ho: mouse is 


lab brought 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KVALE. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will they actually get 3 cents? 
Mr. KVALE. Yes; I think just about 3 cents each 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is very liberal. 

Mr. KVALE. Very liberal, indeed, and I would suggest that 


| 


we call this the Coolidge 3-cent farm relief bill. 

The average farmer out in the Northwest is $5,000, 
or maybe $15,000 poorer than he was five years ago, amd 
we magnanimously give him 3 cents. Oh, no; 


$10,000, 
here 


if 


ie) 


In cash? it 


were cash, he could use it to write a letter of protest to his 
Government at Washington for the treatment he has received: 
but, no, it is 3 cents’ worth of information. [Laughter and 
applause.]| And what kind of information is it? Gentlemen, 
I ask, in all seriousness, what kind of information? Is th > 
information to help the farmer, or is it to help the grain gam 


bler and the speculator? In Tlebruary, 1924, a good Republican 
ch here 
in which he practically charged the Government of the United 


States, through its Agricultural Department, with having robbed 


the farmers of $150,000,000 in one year because of the fal 
information it had disseminated among the farmer: [ atm 


opposed to my Government disseminating that kind of informa- 
tion to the farmers of, the Nation. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec. 7. That if any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional 
| or the applicability thereof to any person or circumstance is held in 
| valid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability 
| of such provision to other persons and circumstances shall not be 
| affected thereby, and nothing contained in this act is intended, n 
shall be construed, to modify or repeal any of the provisions of the 
act of February 18, 1922 (chap. 57, 42 Stat. L. p. 388) 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Moore of Virginia: Page 6, line 13, after the 
parenthesis, strike out the period, add a comma, and the following 
words: “Except that there is hereby repealed the provision of said 
act as follows: 

“Second. The association does not pay dividends on stock or mem 


| 
| bership capital in excess of 8 per cent per annum.” 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 


Mr. Chairman, I shall support this 
| bill whether 


it is destined to accomplish much or little. I 
have long believed that the Agricultural Department is one 
of the most, if not so far as the mass of the people are con- 
cerned, the most valuable agency of the Government. It has 
been of almost incalculable advantage to the producer in the 
matter of rendering him assistance. It has been of advantage 
to the producer in assisting him in marketing his products, and 
I think this bill, while it is not an ideal bill, and it certainly 
does not fulfill promises which have been made, will be of 
service in further equipping the Department of Agriculture to 
assist in the matter of encouraging cooperative associutions and 
enabling them to find a market for their products. But I re- 
spectfully submit—and I am talking now to the chairman of 
the commitee and his associates—that in the particular I have 
suggested the bill should be amended. 
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It was in February, 1922, that there was enacted what is 
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cent on the capital stock, in so far as the distribution of divi- 


| dends are concerned, and the Capper-Volstead Act does not 
| limit the cooperative producers, in so far as the patronage 


dividends are concerned. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There is nothing about patronage 
dividends in the act. It is a plain provision that is evaded if 
dividends in excess of 8 per cent are declared. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 


| has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 


known as the Capper-Volstead Act. That act deals with co- 
operative associations. It put those associations under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture to the extent of 
authorizing him’ to check any monopolistic tendency or the 
undue advance of prices. It goes further than that. It pro- 
vides in substance that no such association shall be allowed to | 
pay dividends on its stock or membership capital in excess of | 
" per cent per annul, 

rhe purpose of my amendment is to repeal that one provi- 


sion of the Capper-Volstead Act and to permit farm associa- 


| gentleman from Virginia. ‘ 


tions to do what they are now forbidden to do. They may | 
never be able to do it, but in some years an association which | 


commonly earns littl may in some years find it possible to 
xo beyond the 8 per cent iimit. 

The question presented by the amendment, and which it is 
for us to yote upon, is whether, when you allow a banking 
association to proceed without any such limitation, or almost 
any other association, you are going to retain the restriction 
on cooperative agricultural associations. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Of course, the Capper-Vol- 
stend Act amended the antitrust laws so as not to apply to 
them. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Exactly. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And as a part of that amend- 
ment they placed this prohibition or limitation upon earnings. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Now, the effect of the gentle- 
man’s amendment would be to withdraw all limitation what- 
ever and to do so at a time when there has been no considera- 


tion of his amendment on the part of any committee, and to | 


bring the amendment here when it is really not germane to 
the bill itself. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 


has expired. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five | 


minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Replying to the gentleman from 
Minnestoa, if my amendment is adopted all the provisions of 
the Capper-Volstead Act will remain in effect except the one 
to which the amendment is addressed. So far as the matter 
not baving had consideration heretofore is concerned, the fact 
is that I considered it and discussed it with the chairman of 
the committee in charge of the Capper-Volstead bill when that 
bill was brought here. 


minute, to see that the provisicn at which my amendment 
strikes is a discrimination against the agricultural interests of 
the country. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I have a care in my State where a few days 
ago a cooperative association declared a di*idend in excess of 
8 per cent. They had a large crop, and the bale charge re- 
ceived being larger, it produced a larger amount of revenue. 
The association charged the individual members the excessive 
price, but they paid it back to them in dividends greater than 
S per cent, and yet the association could not get the benefit of 
this law. Nobody would be affected but the members of the 
association if this amendment should be adopted. In practi- 
cally every instance they distribute the excessive charges to 
their own members. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Our laws should be so drawn that 
there can be no misunderstanding. 

Mr. WINGO. We do not limit che national banks. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. No: we do not limit the national 
banks and other interests, and why should we limit the 
farmers? Gentlemen claim to be coneerned adout the farmers, 
and surely they should wish to avoid actual discrimination. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. In these cooperative organizations the 
earnings that the gentlemav is speaking of are distributed as 
dividends, and the total amount of the earnings returned on 
the capitai stock, generally speaking, is of no particular bear- 
ing whatever, because in their organizations, as a general 
proposition, under their charter and the law under which they 
are chartered, they are absolutely limited to a reasonable per 





The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Moore of Virginia) there were 43 ayes and 90 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass, 

Mr. WINGO rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Arkansas rise? 

Mr. WINGO. I rise to move to strike out the last word and 
ask for five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw my motion 
and I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this section 
of the bill be limited to five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section of the bill be 
limited to five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the courtesy of 
my distinguished friend the statesman from Iowa. I did not 
want to let the opportunity pass of calling to your attention 
that just now you have had a chance to see how the Repul- 
lican Party discriminates against the farmer. My friend from 
Virginia [Mr. Moore] offered an amendment the effect of which 
was to take away the limitation that is now the law on co- 
operative market associations earning more than 8 per cent. 
The Republican Party, under the lead of the distinguished 
statesman the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavuGEN], says, “ No; 
the farmer must be held down.” What did you do when it 
came to the packers? Did you undertake to limit the profits 
of the packers? Oh, no; when one concern under the beneficent 
control of the Secretary of Agriculture in its annual state- 
ment shows that it earned a great deal more than that you 
did not hear any protest from the gentleman from Iowa against 
the enormous profits of that firm. But when there is a propo- 
sition that the cooperative farm market associations be per- 
mitted to earn more than 8 per cent, immediately the Repub- 
lican Party~in this House rises as a body and says, “Oh, no; 
we have to protect the consumer against the extortionate de- 


| mand of the farmer, the corn growers of the West.” {Laugh- 

Hie. for reasons, as I recall, incident to the legislative situa- | 
tion, thought it undesirable to modify the bill. It does not re- | 
quire long consideration, it does not require more than a | 


ter.] 
You are going to limit his cooperative association, but the 
packers can play it to the limit. They can pay the cattle 


| growers a small price for their products and make large profits. 


Oh, no; you will never curtail that. If I were to propose an 
amendment to limit these packers under the packers’ act to 


| 8 per cent dividends, the distinguished statesman from North 


Dakota [Mr. BurTNness], who is now on his feet seeking to 
interrupt me, would charge me with being a sociaiist and say 
that I was trying to hamstring private enterprise! [Applause 
and laughter.] Oh, truly, it makes a difference whose ox is 
gored. The Republican Party, true to its principles, takes care 
of big business and big manufacturers; and as for the poor 
farmer, it gives him about 3 cents’ worth of advice, as some 
one has very well said here in respect to this bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO, Oh, no; I can not yield, because I want to 
ask the chairman of the committee a few questions for in- 
formation in the closing hours of this proceeding. When are 
we going to get “the something else” that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has promised? When are you going to bring in 
the farm relief bill? When are you going to quit playing 
polities with the farmers of Iowa? When are you going to 
do with a practical bill for him what you have done for the 
manufacturers of New England? When are the Republican 
farmers of Iowa going to quit being made by the Republicans 
the tail to the New England bull? When are the Republicans 
going to do something for the agricultural interests of this 
Nation, besides spending $225,000 a year to give them a little 
bit of advice? I again ask the gentleman from Iowa, when are 
you going to bring in your farm relief bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The committee will do its very best to bring 
it in at the earliest possible opportunity. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO. When will that be? And what kind of a 
bill will it be? Are you going to bring in such a bill as the 


> 
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President 
the Secretary ot 
pute is your committee 

Mr. HAUGEN. If 
will assist us 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, we have always 
records of this House will show it. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. If you are going to filibuster and act as 
you gentlemen on that side of the aisle have in the past, I | 
can not give the gentleman any assurance. |Laughter and 
applause. J 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, the records of this House show that we 
have always helped the gentleman. You Republicans have a 
majority on that side, and still you plead you are impotent. 
{Applause and laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments | 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Beco, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H, R. 7893) to} 
create a division of cooperative marketing in the Department | 
of Agriculture, etc., and had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill | 
as amended do pass. } 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question | 
upon the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded upon any of | 
the amendments? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and | 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. | 


wants, or are you going to bring in such a bill as | 
Agriculture wants? Which side of that dis- | 

going to take? 

the gentlemen on 


his side of the aisle | 





assisted you and the 


The question was taken. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. | 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 361, nays 3, 
answered “ present’ 1, not voting 65, as follows: 


[Roll No. 21] 
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YEAS—361 
Abernethy Burtness Elliott Hawley 
Adkins Burton Ellis Hayden 
Aldrich Busby Eslick Hersey 
Allen Byrns Esterly Hickey 
Allgood Campbell Evans Hill, Ala. 
Almon Canfield Faust Hill, Md. 
Andresen Cannon Fenn Hill, Wash, 
Appleby Carew Fish Hoch 
Arentz e a, Fisher Hoge 
Arnold Fitzgerald, Roy G, Holaday 
Aswell Carter, Okla, Fitzgerald, W. T. Hooper 
Auf der Heide Chalmers Flaherty Houston 
Ayres Chapman Fletcher Howard 
Bacharach Chindblom Fort Huddleston 
Bachmann Christopherson Foss Hudson 
Bailey Clague Frear Hudspeth 
Bankhead Cleary Fredericks Hinll, Merton D, 
Barbour Cole Freeman Hull, William B, 
Barkley Collier French Irwin 
Beck Colton Frothingham Jacobstein 
Beedy ny, Tex. Fulmer James 
Beers Konnery Funk Jeffers 
Begg Connolly, Pa. Furlow Jenkins 
Bell Cooper, Ohio Garber Johnson, Il. 
Bixler Cooper, Wis. Gardner, Ind, Johnson, Ind, 


Black, N. ¥, 


Black’ Tex. Coyle Garrett, Tex, Johnson, 8. Dak, 
Bland Cramton Gasque Johnson, Tex. 
Blanton Crisp Gibson Johnson, Wash. 
Bloom Crowther Gifford Jones 

Boies Cullen Gilbert Kearns 
Bowles Curry Glynn Keller 
Bowling Darrow Goldsborough Kelly 
Bowman Davenport Goodwin Kemp 

Box Davis Green, Fla. Kerr 

Boylan Dempsey Green. Iowa Ketcham 
Brand, Ga. Denison Greenwood Kincheloe 
Brand, Ohio Dickinson, Mo. Griest King 

Briggs Dickstein Hadley Knutson 
Brigham Dominick Hale Kopp 

Britten Doughton Hall, Ind, Kunz 

Browne Dowell Hammer Kurtz 
Browning Drane lardy Kvale 
Brumm Drewry Hare LaGuardia 
Buchanan Driver Hastings Lampert 
Bulwinkle Dyer Haugen Lanham 
Burdick Edwards liawes Lankford 





Cox 


Garner, Tex. 


Johnson, Ky. 
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Montgomery Romjue 


Larsen Tillma 
Lazaro Moore, Ky. Rouse Tilson 
Lea, Calif, Moore, Ohio Rowbottom Timberlake 
Leatherwood Moore, Va. Rubey Volley 
Leavitt Morehead Rutherford Treadway 
Lee, Ga Morgan Sabath tr rt 
Lehibach Morin Sanders, N. Y, Un wood 
Letts Morrow Saunders, Tex, Updike 
| Lindsay Murphy Sandlin l pshaw 
Lineberger Nelson, Me. Schafer Vare 
Linthicum Nelson, Mo Seott Vesta 
Little Newton, Minn. Shallenberger Vincent, Mich 
Lowrey Newton, Mo. Shreve Vinson ‘ 
Lozier Norton Simmons Voigt 
Luce . O'Connell, N. Y, Sinnott Watowricht 
MeClintic O'Connell, R. L Smith Walters 
McDuffie Oldfield Smithwick Wason 
McFadden Oliver, Ala Somers, N. Y. Watres 
McKeown Oliver, N. ¥. Speaks Watson 
McLaughlin, Mich. Parke Sproul, Il Weave 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Parks Spro il, Kans Wefald 
MeMillan Patterson alket 5 Velsh 
McReynolds Poavey Ste agall Wheeler 
McSweeney Peery Ste on in White, Kana 
MacGregor Perlman Stephens Whitehead 
Madden Phillips Stevenson Whittington 
Magee, N. Y. Prall Stobba Williams, til 
Magee, Pa, Pratt Strong, Pa Williams, Tex 
Magrady Purnell Summers, Wash Williamson 
Major Quin Swank Wilsen, La 
Manlove Ragon Swartz Wilson, Misa 
Manstield Rainey Sweet Wingo r 
Mapes Ramseyer Swing Winter 
Martin, La. Rankin Swoope Wolverton 
Martin, Mass, Ransley Taylor, Colo, Wood 
Mead tathbone ravior, N. J. Woodruff 
Menges Rayburn raylor, Tenn. Woodrum 
Merritt Reece faylor, W. Va, Wright 
Michaelson Reed, Ark. remple Wurzbach 
a Reed, - se Thatcher Yates 
Miller Reid, FRayer Zibima 
Milligan Robins on, lowa Thom: . 
Mills Robsion, Ky. he mapson 
Montague Rogers Tht mn 
NAYS 
Andrew Tucker rydings 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Sumners, Tex 
NOT VOTING—-65 
Ackerman Free Lyon Sosnowski 
| Anthony Fuller Mel.eod Spearing 
Bacon Gallivan McSwain Strong, Kana, 
| Berger Gambrill Mooney Sirother 
Butler Garrett, Tenn, Nelson, Wis, Sullivan 
Carter, Calif. Golder O'Connor, La. Taber 
Celler Gorman O'Connor, N. Y. Tineher 
Collins Grahum Perkins Tinkbam 
| Crosser Griffin Porter Vaile 
Crumpacker liall, N. Dak, Pou Vinson, Ky. 
| Davey Harrison Quayle Warren 
Deal Hull, Tenn, Schneider Weller 
Dickinson, Iowa Kahn Sears, Fla. White, Me 
Douglass Kendall Sears, Nebr, Wyant 
Doyle Kiefnuer Seger 
Eaton Kiess Sinclair 
Fairchild Kindred Snell 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the follow!ng pairs: 
Mr. Strong of Kansas (for) with Mr. Sumners of Texas (against) 


General pairs: 
Mr. Ackerman with Mr 
Mr. Butler with Mr. Pou 
Mr. Free with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Anthony with Mr. Weller. 

Mr. Wyant with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

Mr. Graham with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Hall of North Dakota with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 
Mr. Kiefner with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Snell with Mr. Warren, 

Mr. Taber with Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Gorman with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Vinson of Kentucky. 

Mr. McLeod with Mr. Spearing. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. O'Connor of New York, 

Mr. Sosnowski with Mr. Crosser. 

Mr. Bacon with Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Tincher with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. White of Maine with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Dickinson of Iowa with Mr. Gambrill, 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Seger with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Sinclair with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana. 
Mr. Eaton with Mr. McSwain. 

Mr. Crumpacker with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Berger. 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin, 

Mr. Fairchild with Mr. Schneider. 


Mr. CARTER of California. 
aye. 

The SPEAKER. 
was called? 

Mr. CARTER of California. I am afraid I was not. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

On motion of Mr. Haveex, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


Kindred. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote 


Was the gentleman present when his name 
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The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 


S!64) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 


purposes, and, pending that motion, in view _of the numerous 
requests for time and the desire of the committee to accommo- 


date Members of the House so far as we reasonably can, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time for general debate be 
controlled one-half by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BucHaNAN] and one-half by myself. 

The SPKAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for general debate upon this bill 
be controlled equally, one half by himself and the other half 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BuCHANAN]. Is there ob- 


jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
tleman from Nev 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of this bill. 
The ition was ugreed to. 
Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 


The gen- 


rik 


tion of the bill H. R. 8264, with Mr. Treapway in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole | 
Hiouse on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill Hl. R. S264, the Agricultural appropriation bill, which the 
Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A ll «H.’ R. 8264) making appropriations for the Department of 
Avriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other | 
pur| 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 


consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman and members of 


the committee, I desire to express my appreciation of the hearty 
cooperation of all the members of the subcommittee during 
the hearings and in the drafting of this bill. The committee 
appreciates the efficient work of Mr. Sheild, clerk of the 


Committee on Appropriations, and of Mr. Barta, clerk of the 
subcommittee. 

1 feel that it is only just to refer particularly to the in- 
valuable services of the ranking minority member [Mr. Bv- 
CHANAN]| in the preparation of this bill. The country is to be 
congratulated upon having upon the committee a member so 
watchful, so alert, and so strongly persistent in making reason- 
ible provision for agricultural purposes. In my judgment the 


district that sends him here is entitled to public commenda- | 


tion, 

In presenting the agricultural appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1927 I desire to call attention briefly to some of the 
more important items in the bill. The report accompanying 
this bill gives in detail the action of the committee 
spect to the activities of the various bureaus and offices of 
the Department of Agriculture. Almost a thousand pages of 
hearings give additional information, and during the considera- 
tion of this meusure under the five-minute rule I shall be glad 
to answer any question relating thereto. 

The appropriations recommended in the accompanying bill 
may be separated into two distinct classes—first, the aggre- 
gate of the amounts recommended for the Department of Agri- 
culture proper; and, second, the sum recommended for the 
construction of roads under the provisions of the Federal high- 
way act. With this distinction in mind I call attention to 
the sum of $46,770,805 recommended to be appropriated for 
1927 for the Department of Agriculture proper. Compared with 
the appropriation of $45,734,441 for the current fiscal year, it 
represents an increase of $1,036,364; and compared with the 
total of the estimates for 1927, aggregating $44,816,508, it repre- 
sents an increase of $1,954,297. The increases in each instance 
are set forth in the tabulation found at the end of the report 
accompanying the bill, A total of $80,000,000 is recommended 
for road-construction work under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral highway act fer the fiscal year 1927, which sum corre- 
sponds with the appropriation for the current year, but is 
$5,000,000 less than the Budget estimate. I propose to discuss 
these appropriations in detail later on. 

Under the office of the Secretary of Agriculture the com- 


mittee recommends that $35,000 of the appropriation for mis- 
cellaneons expenses of the Department of Agriculture be made 
immediately available for the purchase of additional land for 
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experimental purposes adjoining the experimental f. 
Beltsville, Md. This land adjoins on the east and a 
present animal-husbandry farm and consists of 1,062% acres 
of which about 250 acres are open pasture and tillable land, 
450 acres pasture and brush land, and 362 acres woodland. 
The average cost per acre of approximately $32.95 is reason- 
| able, and we believe that the department should exercise its 
option of purchase, which expires June 30, 1926. 

Under the Bureau of Animal Industry the committee recom- 
mends an appropriation of $4,103,000 for the eradication of 
tuberculosis. Of this sum it is proposed that $975,000 shall 
be used for operating and administrative expenses, and the 
remainder, $3,128,000, for the payment of indemnities. Of this 
latter sum the committee recommends that $200,000 be made 
immediately available. I presume that every Member of this 
body has received one or more communications relating to this 
| appropriation. The committee went into this matter thor- 
oughly, having before it not only the representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture, but representatives of various 
States and of organizations interested in this work. The 
demands of some were extravagant, to say the least, for they 
| urged an appropriation of $6,000,000 for this purpose. Realiz- 
| ing the pressure which would be brought to bear upon the 
| membership of this House, the committee considered this ap- 
propriation very carefully, and after consultation with Doctor 
Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, recommended 
| the sum of $3,128,000 for the payment of indemnities. This 
| sum, of which $200,000 is made immediately available, will be 
| sufficient to meet the reasonable requirements of the next fiscal 
year. To my mind this work is primarily a matter for the 
States and counties thereof. I think that the object of the 
| Federal Government in all cooperative activities with the 
States should be to encourage such activities by bearing a 
portion of the expense and in furnishing the expert knowledge 
| and assistance required, but in no sense to contribute in any 

fixed ratio which would require indeterminable appropriations 

in the future on the part of the Federal Government and tend 
to concentrate increasing power in Federal bureaus. Let me 
call your attention to the rate of expansion in the appropria- 
tion relating to the eradication of tuberculosis. This work was 
initiated in 1918 with an appropriation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of $75,000. That year 134,143 cattle were tested, of 
which 6,544, or 4.9 per cent, were found -tubercular. For the 
last completed fiscal year, 1925, the Federal Government ap- 
| propriated $3,560,000. A total of 7,000,000 cattle were tested, 
| of which 214,491, or 3.1 per cent, were found tubercular. The 
| decrease in the per cent of tuberculous cattle indicates the 
| value of the work. 
I also call attention to appropriations under the Bureau of 
| Entomology used to prevent the spread or eradication of l- 
| jurious insects. The first appropriation is that for the gypsy 
moth. The committee recommends for this purpose for the 
| fiscal year 1927 the sum of $670,000. A portion of the appro- 
priation for 1926 was made immediately available, and the 
recommendation of the committee for the ensuing fiscal year 
provides a sum equal to that which will be expended in 1926. 
| This sum is $70,000 in excess of the Budget estimate. The 
gypsy moth practically defoliates the trees it attacks, and the 
Federal Government is at present maintaining a strict quaran- 
tine along the eastern edge of the State of New York to pre- 
vent its spread into the Adirondack and Catskill Mountains, 
where extermination would be virtually impossible. Insect 
| parasites have been introduced in the infested regions and give 
| promise of being able to control this pest in the near future, 
| but until that time the Federal Government must aid in its 
control. The States affected by this insect during the calendar 
year 1924 expended over $771,000 in this work. 

For the prevention of the spread of the European corn borer 
the committee recommends an appropriation of $485,000 for 
1927. This sum is $101,370 more than the appropriation for 
1926 and $60,000 more than the Budget estimate. Of the sum 
recommended to be appropriated the Department of Agriculture 
proposes to expend $55,000 for fundamental research in the 
United States and $35,000 for research work relating to the 
introduction of enemy parasites of the corn borer. In some 
parts of Canada the activities of the corn borer have resulted 
in a total loss as far as the corn crop is concerned, and it is to 
prevent any such occurrence in the United States that the com- 
mittee recommends this large sum. No methods of control of 
the insect have been devised, and no parasites have been in- 

troduced as yet, but by granting sufficient funds a strict quar- 
_ antine may be enforced, prohibiting long-distance spread through 
' the transportation of farm products. Already the States in the 
, Corn Belt are considering the establishment of quarantines 


' against products coming from the infested regions of the United 
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states, the State of Iowa having but recently placed an embargo | 


into effect. 
The Japanese beetle is another insect pest causing great damage 


area consisting of approximately 6,047 square miles in Pennsyl- 
yania and New Jersey, of which 1,000 square miles were infested 
during the past year. The committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $280,000 for the control of this beetle for the ensuing fiscal 
year, which sum is $40,000 in excess of the Budget estimate, but 
equals the amount available for 1926. Operations under this 
appropriation will include (i) research work, which consists of 
thoroughgoing biologie studies of the beetle and the develop- 
ment of insecticides, and (2) control work, which includes the 
inspection and certification of farm products. An insecticide 
known as “geraniol” has been developed, which because of its 
odor attracts the beetle, but additional investigations and ex- 
periments are necessary to determine definitely the value of this 


insecticide, and until some satisfactory means of control are | 


developed the committee is of the opinion that sufficient funds 
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Public Roads, which is charged with the administration of 
work under the Federal aid highway system, and to my mind 


" ; I , the Bureau of Public Roads should be charged with the con 
to truck crops, deciduous trees, and so forth, and is found in an | struction of State and county roads through the national for- 


| ests, leaving to the Forest Service the responsibility of designat 


should be provided to confine the insect to as small an area as | 


possible. 


I wish to discuss an appropriation which for several years 


has been the cause of much debate on this floor. 
appropriation for the market news service. Through the coop- 
eration of Mr. Tenny, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
and his assistants the committee has recommended an appropria- 
tion which will meet the needs of the livestock centers in the 


eastern United States. The committee considered very care- 
fully this appropriation, and in recommending the sum of 
$765,150 has exceeded the Budget estimate in the sum of 


$110,402 and the appropriation for the current fiscal year by 
$45,402. The increase of $45,402 is to be used for two purposes, 
the first being $18,000 to provide for monthly production reports 
on butter, cheese, and condensed milk. Quarterly reports are 


I refer to the | 


now being made, which to say the least are quite unsatisfac- | 


tory: 
during the calendar year 1924 was in excess of $2,500,000,000, 
the committee believes that monthly reports will be of great 
benefit to those engaged in the production and handling of these 
products, 

The second purpose for which the remainder of the increase 
is recommended is to provide for the extension of the leased- 
wire service. It is proposed that this sum of $27,402, together 
with such other sums as may be obtained through a reorganiza- 
tion of the work by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
be expended to provide Ames, Iowa, Oklahoma City, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Buffalo with 
initial leased-wire market-news service. This sum is sufficient 
to extend the leased wire, provide for operators, and so forth, 
but does not take into consideration any incidental expenses, 
such as office rent, telephone, or clerical expenses. It is the 
understanding of the committee, however, that because of the 
alleged necessity for this service in the cities mentioned local 
agencies interested will provide whatever may be needed along 
this line. If any city fails to provide this aid, the committee 
recommends that the Bureau of Agricultural Economics use 
any funds allotted to such city in supplementing the work of 
other cities that are sufficiently interested to provide for the 
expenses incident to the establishment of this service. 

I have discussed those items which, to my mind, are of out- 
standing importance in so far as the appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture proper are concerned, and I now 
invite your attention to the appropriations for road-construction 
purposes, 

First I will comment on the appropriations for the construc- 
tion of forest roads and trails. From a legal standpoint the 
entire cost of these roads should be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, although there .is at present some cooperation with 
local agencies, for which we are thankful. This work in the 
national forests may be divided into three parts: First, the 
construction of State or primary highways, furnishing a means 
for transcontinental or through travel, connecting up with the 
various State highways, and necessary to benefit the greatest 
amount of traffic; second, the construction of forest highways 
connecting up with county and community highways, which 
roads are of secondary importance, benefiting but the local 
residents ; and third, the construction of forest roads and trails 
to be used in the development of the national forests, which 
reads are used primarily in the logging operations and as an 
aid in forest protection. I have set forth these three lines of 
work to indicate in what manner the appropriations are being 
expended. 

The Forest Service is charged with the responsibility of 
constructing these roads, and yet it will be seen that but one 
line of work really applies to the forests and their development. 
All the work is carried on in cooperation with the Bureau of 


and inasmuch as the value of dairy products on the farm 


ing and constructing only those roads and trails necessary in 
the development of the national forests. I can see no necessity 
for two separate organizations engaged in the same work re 
quiring two separate appropriations. One appropriation 
charged to the Bureau of Public Roads, and the responsibility 
lodged in that bureau, should be sufficient to carry out the 
purposes of the Federal aid highway system through the vari 
ous States and the national forests. 

I feel it is my duty to discuss briefly what appear to me to 


be excessive expenditures on the part of the Federal Govern 


ment in the construction of forest roads and trails in the 

national forests. These expenditures, beginning with the fiscal 
year 1917, were as follows: 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the Federal Govern 
ment has been exceedingly generous in 


making provision for 
this work, and my own opinion is that future acts authorizing 
appropriations for the construction of forest roads and trail 
should be confined to development roads and trails miy. I 
call attention to a statement made by the Chief of the Forest 
Service on page 743 of the hearings, to wit: 
Now as the essential point in this item, Mr. Chairman. I would just 
like to make this observation. You have expressed one very positive 


viewpoint as to the rate at which Federal roads should be constructed 


in the national forests 


; a perfectly meritorious viewpoint with all sorts 
of strong arguments behind it On the other hand, you have to ap 
preciate we are under constant pressure from Representatives in Con- 
gress from the national forest States to build these roads to the full 
extent Congress has authorized us to build them, and I do not think 
that the committee can expect, after Congress has definitely said You 
can obligate so much money to build roads; you can enter into con 
tracts to pay that money at some future date,” I do not think that 


the committee can expect a Federal 


yureau, charged with the adminis 
tration of the property and under a tremendous pressure from the 
Western delegations here to build these roads—you can not expect us 
to hold up at a rate appreciably less than the authorization. 


I am not speaking in criticism of anyone, but simply express 


ing my personal views in the premises as to the course I think 


| should be pursued in the public interest. 


| 


| 


I direct your attention to the appropriations and expendi 
tures incident to carrying out the provisions of the Federal 
aid highway act. The legal limit to which the Federal Gov 
ernment may cooperate with the States in the construction of 
primary highways is 50 per cent of the cost, and the average 
to date has been approximately 43 per cent. This is because 
of the increased activities of the States as compared with 
Federal funds made available. I think that the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this work has been making excessive expenditures, 


which beginning with the fiscal year 1917 were as follows: 


I ected citi ciate iat acai teal cee i $34, 337. 85 
a aetna ln ate 574, 816. 30 
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tt sinineeniseiillies ccsaihen igen eplinicapuibantakentatebdeapdbdhitaieaincaniatiaiietianmial 80, 447, 825. 78 
Se aticcsnies sian natin title memesenesitinaitiieadl sntpildecntedinasiiiiial 97, 472, 506. 15 
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It will be seen that for the last four completed fiscal years 
the expenditures have averaged annually nearly $85,000,000, 
yet the acts authorizing appropriations for the last three years 
have authorized annual appropriations of only $75,000,000. I 
call attention to these large Federal expenditures at this time 
for the reason that we are now making appropriations pursu- 
ant to the last authorizations of the Congress in the premises. 
We shall soon be called upon to enact legislation providing for 
further authorizations, and it does seem to me that a maximum 
annual expenditure ougkt to be fixed not in excess of $75,- 
000,000, which should include sums for the Federal highway 
system and for the construction of forest roads and trails of 
primary importance, to be expended under the direction of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 
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At the end of this session of Congress there will remain to 
be appropriated under the acts authorizing appropriations for 
this purpose the sum of $98,800,000. As above indicated, an- 
nual expenditures are now materially in excess of $90,000,000. 
Appropriations for the fiscal year 1926 for the Federal aid high- 
wry system aggregate $98,900,000, to wit, $76,000,000 carried 
in the ugricultural act for the fiscal year 1926, and a supple- 
mental estimate of $22,900,000 now pending before the subcom- 
mittee on deficiency appropriations. 

This enormous annual expenditure for the Federal aid high- 
way system and for the construction of forest roads and trails 
is, in my judgment, unwarranted and too heavy a burden upon 
the taxpayers of the country. The Federal Govern. nt should 
be materially relieved and the States assume more responsi- 
bility in road construction. 

We appear unable to find any money for the construction of 
much-needed Federal buildings in different sections of the 
country, where post-office employees have been working for 
years under insanitary and intolerable conditions. We do not 
seem to be able to find moneys for the construction of a Bureau 
of Internal Revenue building in the District of Columbia, to 
preserve tax records involving billions of dollars. The time has 
come, in my opinion, when some reasonable limit should be 
placed on the maximum expenditure of the Government for 
the Federal aid highway system and for the construction of 
roads and trails, many of them, in my opinion, absolutely use- 
less, on the tops of mountains in the national forests. 

I am very strongly opposed to the constant centralization of 
increased powers in the bureaus in Washington. I am a thor- 
ough believer in local self-government and in the States carry- 
ing their full responsibility in matters directly affecting their 
\velfare. [Applause.] We should not permit our actions to 
be influenced by propagandists who denounce in one breath 
bureaucratic government and in the next breath demand largely 
increased appropriations, to be expended by Federal bureaus. 
[Applause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman think it 
is the function of a State to construct a national forest road 
for the protection of the forests. For instance, in a case like 
this, where a fire is discovered 

Mr. MAGER of New York. 
question. In my statement, 
Government. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman said they 
were constructed on the top of mountains where, in the gentle- 
man’s opinion, they were absolutely worthless, as I understood 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MAGEBR of New York. Many of them. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I want to state an instance 
where it takes four days for a man to reach a fire in the na- 
tional forest after it was discovered. Does not the gentleman 
think that it is a good idea to have some way of getting at it 
to protect a forest which requires centuries to grow? 

Mr, MAGEE of New York. My notion is we have to be rea- 
sonable in these matters, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is my idea. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. When you come to protect | 

| 


a 


Will the gentleman yield? 





Let me answer the gentleman's 
I said it was the duty of the 


157,000,000 acres of national forests——— 

Mr. SUMMERS ef Washington. We expend how much an- | 
nually, may I ask, in the way of protecting roads and utilizing 
them? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I put this all in the Recorp. 
It is estimated this year that the expenditures will be over 
$11,000,000. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is where roads cross 
through national forests, for roads and trails for the protec- 
tion and utilization of the national forests, which embraces 
157,000,000 acres, equivalent to 13 States beginning at Maine 
and extending down to North Carolina, national forests which 
take centuries to grow. 

It does not mean very much to anybody in particular, but it 
means a great deal ,o the Nation as a whole. Now, I want to 
ask the gentleman one other question. Where a large national 
forest extends across a State, and a State highway has to cross 
that, does he not feel that there is some obligation on the part 
of the National Government in that case, since these lands, of 
course, are net on the tax roll, pay no taxes to the State, but 
still as a means of communication from one part of the State 
te another part and one part of the United States to another, 
the highways must be constructed across them? I know the 
gentleman wants to be perfectiy fair. 


_ 
4 
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Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. Now that the gentleman 
has gone into it, Jet me refer to the hearings, which perhaps 
will illustrate just what I mean. If you wili refer to the 
hearings, on page 738, you will find the following: 


Mr. MaGces. So that the primary purpose of the construction of these 
roads and trails in the forests of the United States is for the adminis. 
tration, protection, end develojment of the national forests Is that 
right? 

Colonel Greeny. Yes, sir; and for the facilitation of public travel. 

Mr. Macer. Ob, ges; what public travel there might be. 
acres of forests have you? 

Colonel GreeL_er. Approximately 158,000,000 acres. 

Mr. Macer. Well, I suppose you have some very large forests? 

Colonel Greetey. Oh, yer. 

Mr. Macer. What is the lareest forest? 

Colonel Gree_ey. Well, the administration—— 

Mr. Macrep. No; I mean in area, or acres. 

Colonel Greetey. The largest fis the Tongass National Forest 
Alaska, which runs up to about 16,000,000 acres. 

Mr. Macer. Well, we won't get into the Territories, but take the 
continental United States; take the largest one in the United States 

Colonel Greetey. Approximately two and a half million acres. 

Mr. Mager. Now, what would be the distance, say, the width or 
length, of that forest, on the average? 

Colonel Grewipy. Of course, the size of these areas varies in every 
conceivable way. 

Mr. Maces. I am taking the largest one. 

Colonel GrEELBY. Take the fcrest cf which I was supervisor for a 
number of years, in California. 

Mr. MaGcew. Is that the largest one? 

Colonel Greetey. It is one of the largest. It vuns north and south 
along the backbone ef the Sierta Range approximately 150 miles; east 
and west on the two slopes of the range and intervening valleys an 
average of 30 to 40 miles. That is more or less a typical situation. 
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How many 


in 


Now, turn to page 740. I read: 


Colonel Gree_ry. This national forest I am speaking of—just to 
take as an illustration—that very forest contains six or seven com 
munities back in the forest—agricultural, livestock, or mining com- 
munities. They have to have roads. 

Mr. MaGep. Do they contribute anything to those roads? 

Colonel GreeL_ey. They help. 

Mr. Macer. Now, 


what population have you in those six com 
munities? 
Colonel Greetpy. Those all happen to be small towns. 
Mr. Macer. Well, what is the population of them? Let us get 


at it. 

Colonel Greeiey. A population, all told—perhaps they would average 
100 people each. 

Mr. Magee. That 

Colonel Greery. 
forest 

Mr. MaGer. They have to huve a fine road to travel over to get out 
of the heart of this forest? 

Colonel Greetry. They have to have some road to travel on. 

Mr. Macer. Surely. 

Colonel Greerey. They have to have a road adapted to the amount 
of traffic that goes over it. 

Mr. Macer. What did they travel over before you got in 
and built these fine roads? 

Colonel Greetey. Aside from that, 
system, the Kern River—— 

Mr. Macee. Let us get this point: What did they travel 
before you got in there to build these fine roads? 

Colonel Greetey. They had roads of a fashion in most cases. 

Mr. Macre. Trails? 

Colonel Greetey. Trails in some instances, and old pioneer roads. 

Mr. Macer. Such as the farmers have in agricuitural districts 
throughout the country to-day, where what we call good roads have 
not been constructed. 

Colonel Greetey. They are not equal—they are very far from beins 
equal—to the roads developed in the agricultural districts, because 
this is a rough, mountainous country. 

Mr. Macer. You can find dirt roads anywhere in this country 
to-day, especially in the North and West, that are practically im- 
passable at certain seasons of the year, can’t you? 

Colonel Greetey. Certainly. 

Mr. Macee. Where the wagons sink up to the hubs, almost. 


Now, I am not talking about protecting the national forests. 
I am not talking about building connecting roads; that is, 
where a primary or main highway extends to one side of the 
forest and a main highway reaches the forest from the other 
side, to build a road through; but I am calling the attention 
of the House and of the country, as chairman of this sub. 
committee, as I feel it my duty to do, to the fact that they are 


should be 600 people? 
Yes. Then you have to have, in that particular 
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squandering millions of dollars in these excessive appropria- 
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tions for the construction of roads and trails everywhere. My 
contention is that it is time the country knew of these ex- 
penditures. If the taxpayers want to do it, all right. I think 
the Members of the House ought to know it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
centleman yield further? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In regard to this testimony 
that the gentleman has quoted extensively, the gentleman re- 
ferred repeatedly to the “fine roads” that we were building. 
Colonel Greeley said they were not fine roads, and were not 
equal to those constructed in the agricultural sections. I do 
not think the gentleman can make a case against those roads 
by referring to them in that way. 

Mr. MAGEER of New York. I am not trying to make any 
ease at all. I am ealling the attention of the House and of the 
country to the facts. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman is making the statement that 
the committee has recommended less than the Budget Bureau 
asked for? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. How much did they estimate? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The Budget recommended $80,- 
000,000, and we recommended $75,000,000. 

Mr. LAZARO. What was the request 
Public Roads? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will explain that. Under the 
policy of the House, as it appears to have been fixed in 1923, 
it dees not make any difference whether you carry in this 
appropriation bill $100,000,000, or $80,000,000, or $60,000,000, 
providing you have enough money to meet the obligations of 
the Government. In other words, the Bureau of Public Roads 
enters into the contract authorizations, and we appropriate to 
meet the obligations of the Government as they accrue. That, 
I think, is an economical policy. All we need to provide for 
in this bill is sufficient money to meet the obligations of the 
Government as they fall dune, and that we have done. 

Mr. LAZARO. Then the gentleman feels absclutely sure 
that the Federal Government will be able to meet its part of 
the obligation in the building of these roads? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. The hearings show that. 
That is our understanding. We provide sufficient money, and 
more, to run until March 4, 1927. 


of the Bureau of 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield” 
Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 
Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman referred to mountain trails, 


where they are unnecessary and where they will do little or no 
good? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. It seems impossible for the committee to 
talk the Chief Forester into the idea of building roads only 
where they are serviceable and omitting their construction 
where they are not. There are forests containing saw logs 
and others containing no saw logs or very little timber of any 
kind. I know sections in the State of Nevada wWfere roads and 
trails are built through forest reserves, where there is no dan- 
ver of a fire starting except in the sagebrush, and yet, instead 
of placing that money in the development of water and so 
forth, the money is put into roads and trails through forests, 
on tops of mountains, and in places where they do absolutely 
no good. I am glad to bring that point to the attention of 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Can the gentleman tell me what is the cost 
of the propaganda that is being spread broadcast throughent 
the United States to inculcate in the minds of men and women 
throughout this eastern country the idea that this great area 
of forest reserves is not the proper place on which to range 
cattle or sheep? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. No. I know nothing about that. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I could enlighten you on that. 

Mr. MAGBRE of New York. And, further, I will say to the 
gentleman from Nevada that I am giving only my personal 
view, and I represent nobody but myself; but I am giving my 
views fearlessly to the House, because I believe it is my duty 
to de so. I believe in Federal aid in the construction of high- 
ways and in the development of our national forests; but the 
point I am making is that we ought to be reasonable in the 
premises, and unless we stop and consider the enormous, stag- 
“ering expenditures that we are making annually, the first 
thing we know they will get beyond all rhyme or reason, 
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Mr. ARENTZ. Do you believe that 158,000,000 acres of land 
in the forest area of the United States should be held as piente 
grounds, or should the herbage of those reserves be fed off by 
sheepmen and cattlemen? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I believe they should be used for 
grazing purposes as far as they can possibly be utilized. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I understand from the state- 
ment of the gentleman that the bill carries $75,000,000 for roads 
and trails. 

Mr. MAGEF of New York. For Federal highway system, 
$75,000,000, and $5,000,000 for forest roads and trails. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is $80,000,000. I believe 
the gentleman further stated that the amount carried by this 
bill does not control or govern the amount that the Federal 
Government might spend during the coming fiscal year for that 
character of work, but that the amount is fixed by the authori- 
vations of Congress. 

Mr. MAGHE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And your committee under- 
takes to appropriate up to the amount of the authorizations, if 
it is necessary? 

Mr. MAGER of New York. 
obligations. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
amount of the authorization? 

Mr. MAGEB of New York Yes. We follow the action of 
Congress. Congress gives us our orders, and we follow them. 
I am giving you my views in the hope that we will get down 
out of the clouds, get our feet on the earth, and be reasonable in 
these matters. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD If I followed the gentleman’s 
marks correctly, he favors Federal aid to highways, 
thinks the expenditure is too great? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The annual expenditure; yes 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I wish to inquire whether the zen- 
theman feels that $75,000,000 a year is too great an expendi- 
ture? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The amount has been fixed, as I 
understand, during the last three years in the authorizations at 
$75,000,000 a year. What I say is that, in my judgment, we 
should not go beyond $75,000,000 annually in expenditures for 
the Federal-aid highway system and the construction of roads 
and trails. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. It is true, is it not, that in many 
States where Federal-aid highways are promoted by the Gov- 
ernment the Government owns a large percentage of the public 
domain at this time? 

Mr. MAGEE of New 
tional forests? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I 
public domain. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. You have national forests and 
national parks, and they comprise a vast area. 

Mr. ARENTZ. In the State of Nevada 90 per cent is public 
domain and not much of it is within national forests. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I am not familiar with the pro- 
portion. The gentleman from Nevada can state that better 
than I can. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. The gentleman appreciates, does he 
not, that in those States where the Government still retains a 
large percentage of the public domain that the States them- 
selves are not receiving any revenue—except indirectly for 
schools and roads—-from that great public domain? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not see what that has to 
do with the proposition. I am talking about the construction 
of roads. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I will ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion then: If he feels that the upkeep of Federal-aid highways 
is too great a burden upon the people, how would he feel with 
reference to the proposition of turning over to the States the 
natural resources of the States and permitting them to take 
care of these matters themselves? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not see that that question 
is before us. What I am talking against is everybody looking 
to the Federal Government to pay the cost. I think the States 
should bear their full responsibility as to matters pertaining 
to their welfare. There is talk ail the time about bureaucrats 
here in Washington, the centralization of power here. and every- 
thing of that sort, but you can not lessen that by making in- 
creased demands and persistent demands all the while for 


Well, we appropriate to meet the 
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unwarranted expenditures on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government has not any money except as 
it raises it through taxation. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. If the gentleman will yield, I would 
like to ask one other question. As a matter of history, there 
are many States in the Union where they have had turned over 
to them from the Federal Government all of the great natural 
resources. Now, if we are to apply the doctrine of self-sus- 
tenance and self-government and the doctrine that it is the duty 
of the States to keep these matters up, does not the gentleman 
think it would be fair to the States where the Government still 
holds great areas of the public domain, and still holds great 
coal areas, oil and shale aren would it not be fair, if the 
gentleman wants the States to do that instead of coming to the 
Public Treasury—— 


Mr. MAGED of New York. Let me interrupt the gentleman 
by saying that I think he is talking about a matter that is 
entirely irrelevant to the main question. I have already stated 
that IT am in favor of cooperation between the States and the 


Government. What I am talking against is the unwarranted 
burden upon the Federal Government, which is constantly in- 
creasing. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I am trying to find out whether we 
might not be able to relieve the Government of this burden. If 
many of these States were treated as the other States have 


been treated with reference to the distribution of the natural | 


resources, I think many of the great public-domain States 
would be perfectly willing to assume these responsibilities. They 
would be willing to assume them if they were given the same 
treatment now that other States in the Union have been given 
and not ask the Federal Government for further aid. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I am confining my remarks to 
excessive expenditures, and each man can pass his own judg- 
ment on that proposition. I have given you the facts, and you 
can reach any judgment you desire. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Can the gentleman conceive of any expendi- 
ture of the public moneys that brings more beneficial results to 
every community in the way of increased taxable valuations, in 
the way of intercourse between one community and another, and 
the general building up of communities than the building of 
highways through those communities? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I am not talking against the 
proposition of building highways, and I am not talking about 
Federal aid in building them; what I am talking about is the 
excessive burden that people seem to be trying to place upon 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. McDUFFIR. 
tleman will permit? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I say in my opinion the Federal 
Government should not make expemlitures in excess of $75.,- 
000,000 a year for these purposes. You may differ with me in 
your judgment, and you are welcome to do so, but that is my 
judgment. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understand the gentleman's personal opinion 
is that not exceeding $75,000,000 should be expemled. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. At this time. 

Mr. BYRNS. In any one year in the improvement of high- 
ways in cooperation with the States? 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes; including forest roads and 
trails. 
Mr. BYRNS. The bill which the gentleman reports, I will 


ask the gentleman, contemplates spending a greater sum than 
$75,000,000 during the next fiscal year, does it not? 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes, sir. It is estimated at 
$92,500,000. I do not suppose anybody can tell exactly. 
Mr. BYRNS. The bill as reported by the committee only 


makes an appropriation up until March 4, 1927, and therefore 
it is clearly contemplated there will have to be a deficiency of 
perhaps $20,000,000 or more next year. 

Mr. MAGBED of New York. There may be. Nobody can tell. 
We will have to meet that situation when we come back in 
December. ' 

Mr. BYRNS. Does not the gentleman think that in the inter- 
est of bookkeeping and in the interest of letting the people 
know in the beginning just what money they are spending, if 
it is going to take $92,000,000 for the fiscal year 1927, we ought 
to have made that appropriation in this bill so that the people, 
when they come to sum up at the end of the session, may know 
just what has been appropriated by the Congress for this and 
other purposes? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. No; I do not think that, and T 
will tell the gentleman why. You adopted this policy in 1923. 

Mr. BYRNS. Is it not a bad policy? ' 
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Mr. MAGEE of New York. No; I do not think it is a bad 
policy. I think the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
was on the committee at the time. In 1923 we appropriated 
$25,000,000; in 1924, $29,300,000; in 1925, $13,000,000: and in 
the fiscal year 1926, $76,000,000. This bill carries $75,000,000. 
As suggested by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. RoOBsion }, 
who is thoroughly familiar with the situation, we meet the 
authorizations already made by Congress and provide money 
to meet the obligations as they fall due, and I think this is an 
economical policy and saves money for the Government. 

Mr. BYRNS. If the gentleman will permit, of course, we al! 
know that Congress will appropriate whatever amount is neces- 
sary to meet these authorizations. There is not any question 
about that, but here you have this situation: The Director of 
the Bureau of Public Roads comes before the committee and 
says they will need for 1927, $92,000,000 in round numbers 
The committee recommends $75,000,000. There will be at the 
end of this fiscal year, according to the testimony before the 
committee, as I recall it, about $4,000,000, which will make 
about $79,000,000. Now, the Chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads says they will spend during the first six months of the 
next fiscal year something like $10,000,000, or perhaps a little 
more, a month, and that will leave only about $17,000,000 at 
the beginning of January 1, 1927, for the remainder of the six 
months. So it is clear a deficiency appropriation will have to 
be made. I will admit, of course, it is the same thing in so far 
as the Treasury is concerned, but we will find that at the end 
of this session when we come to sum up what has been appro- 
priated for the year 1927, the amount of money that will be 
needed to carry this Government along for good roads during 
the last three or four months of the next fiscal year will not 
be taken into consideration, and my point is that the people get 
a wrong viewpoint as to just what this Government is spending 
during each fiscal year. 

Mr. MAGBRE of New York. I am looking at the policy which 
your committee has established for the reason that no one 
ean tell how much money will be needed. The Chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads admits he can not estimate it. It 
might not be $92,500,000. Nobody can tell about that. It does 
not make any difference whether it is carried in this bill or in 
a supplemental estimate in the deficiency bill. The only point 
is the Government must meet its obligations as they accrue, 
and that we have provided for in this bill way beyond March 4, 
1927. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If in the State of New York 
the Federal Government owned public lands, Indian lands, na- 
tional forests, and national parks to the extent of 84 per cent 
of the area of the State, does the gentleman feel there would 
be some special obligation on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment in that case in the way of building roads, or should the 
16 per cent remaining provide roads for the whole area? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The gentleman does not appear 
to grasp the point which I make. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; I know the gentleman 
does not want to expend large sums of money. 

Mr, MAGEE of New York. Then the gentleman's questions 
would not seem to indicate it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
grasp the fact 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. 
have put a question to me. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. All right. 

Mr, MAGEE of New York. I wish the gentleman would put 
a question that would mean something. The point I make is 
not that I am against Government aid in the building of Fed- 
eral highways. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I appreciate that. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. What I am talking about is the 
excessive amount the Government is annually called upon to 
appropriate and pay. I say we ought to be reasonable about it. 
We ought to live within our means. I was brought up that 
way myself. I do not think we ought to build these highways 
and build these roads and trails on the top of the Rocky 
Mountains and other mountains in this country, many of them. 
in my judgment, absolutely useless, and not take into consid- 
eration other needs of the Government. In other words, does 
the gentleman think there is more need of appropriating 
$100,000,000 for public highways than there is for the construc- 
tion of a Bureau of Internal Revenue building in the district 
to preserve tax records involving billions of dollars? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I appreciate that. 


The gentleman does not 





Let me talk a moment. You 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Then there is no difference be- 
tween the gentleman and myself. 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Permit me to say that the 
ventieman did not find out how much that particular road on 
top of the mountain cost ; that would have told the whole story. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I sometimes thought during the 
hearing that the reason the Chief of the Forest Service was 
building so many roads and trails in unheard-of places was to 
furnish predatory animals with a good, clear way to get into 
the States of California, Arizona, and Texas, where they could 
destroy sheep, cattle, and so forth. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I think we are agreed—I 
do not want any money spent needlessly, but I do feel the need 
ef protection of the national forests and the construction of 
eood roads. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Nobody is against protecting the 
national forests, and this bill carries approximately $8,000,000 
to protect the national forests from fire. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I understand the gentleman from New York 
to say that if a road from the outside of the forest reserve 
comes up to the boundary and a road was needed to connect the 
two ends across the fore&St reserve it is agreeable to him that 
the Government should pay for building that road? 

Mr. MAGEBR of New York. For building. If the gentleman 
will read the hearings he will see that I called on the Chief of 
the Forest Service and asked where the roads were and what 
it would take to construct such roads. 

Mr. ARENTZ. In an inland State like my own, which only 
owns 16 per cent of the public domain, we believe that a large 
proportion should be borne by the United States Governmént. 
We have no quarrel on that, and the only thing that the gentle- 


man quarrels about is instead of $90,000,000 he thinks it should | 


be a less amount? 

Mr. MAGEBR of New York. I do not know any man that is 
more in favor of good highways than myself. What I am talk- 
ing about is that we can proceed in what seems to me an 
orderly and reasonable way, make reasonable appropriations, 
and not attempt to make such excessive appropriations that 
they become a burden on the taxpayers of the country. [Ap- 
plause. } 

The CHATRMAN. 
pied one hour. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to yield to one of 
my colleagues who is about to visit a hospital. I yield the gen- 
tleman from New, York [Mr. BoyLan] 10 minutes. 

Mr. BOYLAN.’° Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I have listened to the very able chairman of the subcommittee 
relative to the bill, and I think that he has brought forth the 
facts in sufficient clearness for us to thoroughly understand it. 
I notice in the bill that there are appropriations for the care 
and treatment of tubercular cattle. There are appropriations 
for the protection of plants against the gypsy moth, the corn 
borer, the Japanese beetle, the boll weevil, and other insects. 

I also notice that the predatory animals are cared for through 
the establishment of trails through the forests in order to 
better facilitate their capture of livestock. [Laughter.] I 
know that we have laws also protecting game and even pro- 
tecting fish. I know there are laws in order that undue ad- 
vantage may not be taken of the fish, that prohibit fishing 
through holes in the ice in order that they may not be taken 
unawares. [Laughter.] 

But I do not rise, Mr. Chairman, to speak of the cattle or 
the insects or the predatory animals. I rise to speak for the 
human kind. In many of the cities, towns, and villages of the 
North and East to-day there is a shortage of coal. Many of 
our poor are suffering for want of heat. To-day here we sit 
around in this comfortable Chamber without overcoat or hat 
or earlaps or overshoes and are physically comfortable and at 
ease. 

But in many of the towns in the North and East there are 
many people, especially the poorer classes, who are suffering 
for one of the very necessities of life—heat. Heat is neces- 
sary, as we are told and know from our own experience, for 
the preservation of life. 

Immediately after the conferences between the operators and 
the employees in the city of New York, immediately after the 
conference had failed, I introduced a bill empowering the Presi- 
dent of the United States in cases of emergency to take over 
and to operate the anthracite coal mines wherever necessary. 
This bill was referred to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. It is still peacefully reposing in that com- 
mittee, although the necessity for coal is admitted on all sides. 

The presidential spokesman said that it would not be wise 
for the administration to interfere until Governor Pinchot had 
an opportunity of putting his bills through the Legislature of 


The gentleman from New York has oceu- 
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Mr. BOYLAN. 
Mr. BLANTON. 

Senate committee, 
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That time has passed. The 
His bills have not been reported. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Yes. 

In a joint hearing before a House and 

of which I happen to be a member, our 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. KenxpAt) testified that the 
coal mines in his home town were selling coal at from $1.75 to 
$2.50 a ton; that that coal could be laid down here in Wash- 
ington under $5 a ton after paying the freight; and that that 
same coal has been selling here in Washington for from $12.50 
to $15 a ton. Could there not be cooperative organizations on 
behalf of consumers here and in other cities organized by them- 
selves, without Government aid, that could buy this coal and 
distribute it among themselves and escape these 
profits made by middlemen? 

Mr. BOYLAN. My colleague is correct. That could be done, 
but the people here in this city and in the great cities of the 
North and East are not as well organized as are the farmers. 
They have no cooperative organizations, and let me say to the 
gentleman that this is one of the substitutes recommended by 
the spokesman for the President, but it does not work out 
satisfactorily in the large cities, because, for instance, in the 
city of New York the hard-coal stoves used there are not of the 
type so that soft coal may be burned in them. We have had 
many occasions where the coal has exploded and blown the 
front out of the stove, and, further, the gases arising from the 
use of soft coal has caused many deaths by suffocation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Our colleague Mr. Kenpatt testified that 
he uses this coal in his own home, and we asked him about 
these objectionable matters of which the gentleman from New 
York speaks. He said that none of those things had occurred 
in homes around him in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BOYLAN. That is probably true, because they use 
stoves especially manufactured for the burning of soft coal. 
The people in the large cities in the East and in the North 
have not stoves of this type. 

Mr. Chairman, on January 14 I addressed a letter to the 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
requesting a report of my bill, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have that placed in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


2 ove 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Houses OF REPRESENTATIVS, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 

My Drar Cotteacve: On January 13 I introduced a Dill in the 
House, which was referred to your committee, authorizing the Presi 
dent, when an emergency exists in the mining of antmracite coal 
through the suspension of operations in the mines, to take temporary 
eontrol of the anthracite mines and proceed with the mining of coal 
until the emergency has passed. 

On account of the existing strike in the coal flelds for the past four 
months I know that you and the members of your committee are thor- 
oughly familiar with the coal situation 

In view of this fact I do not think that you will require any hearings 
on this bill 

You know that owing to the searcity of coal, hardship, suffering, ond 
sickness have stalked through the Northern and Eastern States of the 
country. In many cities pneumonia has reached the epidemie stage. 
Here in Washington cases ‘have been reported at the rate of 20 to 40 
a day. In New York City and other large centers hospitals and institu- 
tions are so crowded with flu and pneumonia patients that it is difficult 
to gain admission to them. 

The time for investigations ard hearings has passed. 
for action. 

When a starving man is at your door seeking food, you do not stop 
to investigate him; you feed him. 

The people.of this country now need coal, and need it badly, and I 
am sure that your committee will help give it te them. 

Very sincerely yours, 


198 


It is now time 


Ivo. J. Boyan. 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, it will be recalled that in 
the President's message he asked for authority with which to 
act. The bill that I introduced gives the President that authority. 
I am willing to stand loyally behind him. I have no par- 
ticular pride of authorship. I will stand behind any Dill that 
will afford relief to the people of my State and country. 
Many constitutional lawyers will say that this bill is unconsti- 
tutional. I have taken it up with many of the distinguished 
lawyers of the House, recognized authorities on constitutional 
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law, and they tell me that under the welfare provision of the | 
Constitution the bill is constitutional. Furthermore, this bill 
has none of the attributes of socialistic legislation. It merely 
provides the machinery for meeting a crisis like the present | 
it no more justifies the charge of socialism than main- 
taining an army and navy adequate for our needs leaves us 
open to indictment that we are militaristic. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come for action. 
and hearings have had their day. If an enemy is at our door, | 
we immediately take action to defend ourselves. Here is a | 
situation that requires immediate action in order to preserve 
the lives of the greatest asset of our country, our children. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 
three minutes more. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman kindly 
permit me to ask him one further question? 

Mr. BOYLAN, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia |Mr. Neery] and our colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KENDALL] both in effect stated that a- person can buy one car- 
load of coal within 10 cents per ton of what the jobbers pay 
for it in 25 or 50 or 100 carload lots, and the best coal in West 
Virginia in Senator Neery’s district can be laid down here in 
Washington inside of $5 a ton. Does not the gentleman think 


one 


the 


Investigations 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 


that consumers ought to do something about getting rid of 
these jobbers, these middlemen, who are holding us up for $5 


and $6 and $7 and $8 and $10 and even $15 a ton profit? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to get some of my colleagues | 
to go in with me and buy a carload; and to protect themselves 
colusumers must pool together and buy their coal in carload lots 
direct from the mines and have it distributed themselves. 

Mr BOYLAN. The coal is not here; and while the coal is in 
West Virginia people are freezing, people are suffering. It 
might as well be in Alaska as in West Virginia. It ought to | 
be in Washington. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Why worry about coal? Send your 
constituents down to Florida, where they can get sunshine. 

Mr. BOYLAN. It is very easy for the gentleman to speak 
facetiously and to say to the poor laboring man in the city of 
New York, “Go to Florida.” Why, you might as well tell them 
to go to the moon, [Laughter.] 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I will. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. The gentleman referred in his 
speech to a letter which he sent the chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which is considering the 
bill. Did the chairman, may I ask the gentleman, reply to | 
that letter? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Oh, yes; he made a very courteous reply, and | 
said the matter would be given careful consideration. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Has the gentleman any idea | 
what might be holding up this particular bill, since the Presi- 


Wiil the gentleman yield? 


| 
dent recommends it and since the Republican Party is in a | 
majority ” 
Mr. BOYLAN. Oh, yes; I know. 
Mr. SOMERS of New York. I wish the gentleman would 
tel) 
Mr. BOYLAN. They are waiting for something to happen; 


waiting perhaps to see if the operators and miners will get | 
together. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. | 

Mr. BOYLAN. I would like a few minutes more. Can the | 
gentleman from Texas give me three minutes? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Despite advice President Coolidge may have received from 
“experts,” a supply of soft coal, no matter how plentiful, will 
not help. These “experts” know nothing of tenement life in | 
New York City or other great centers of population, or they 
would not have given such advice to the Chief Executive. 
Before doing so, they might well have paid a visit to some of 
the homes I have seen in the past month. 

They would have found families of five or more living in one 
or two small rooms, with no ventilation, few conveniences, and 
no place for storing coal. The one source of warmth and pro- 
tection against illness in these homes is a small stove with 
isinglass front which, even under the best circumstances, pro- 
vides a weak glow of heat. How can these people use soft coal 
or coke or be asked to support the administration’s hands-off 
policy? | 

Such a suggestion is absurd. It comes from a purely | 
academic mind, thinking mere of big business and potitics than | 
the people's well-being. 


|; & room. 
| bination of cold and dust and fumes. 


| last summer at normal prices. 


| of the claims of the western people. 
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I have been in a home where the mother was trying to burn 
soft coal. She told me, as did many others, in frantic tones 
and many languages, that the front of their inadequate heater 
had been blown out twice, and that the gases given off during 
the night had all but suffocated her children, sleeping four in 
The youngest were ill from pneumonia from the com- 
The rapidity with which 
this fuel burns make it impossible to keep enough on hand. 

This situation prevails not only in my city but in all the large 
cities of the East. The wealthy or fairly comfortable, including 
the “experts,” with their large and well-equipped heating 
systems and big homes, can get along on substitutes, thous) 
most of the “experts” were able to buy plenty of anthracite 
But in Boston, New York. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and hundreds of smaller 
cities, actual hardships exist. Health records and the calis 
for more nurses prove it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. BOYLAN. May I have two additional minutes? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 


Mr. BOYLAN. These are the people who will suffer illness 
and death if the administration continues to sit by with its 
fingers crossed and praying for something to turn up. First, 
there was hope that Governor Pinchot would settle the strike ; 
now Congress and the President are waiting on the miners and 
operators to get together at to-day’s parley. Upon whom musi 
we next wait before we take steps to give relief to our people? 

Only a few days ago Dr. William C. Fowler, health commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, attributed the pneumonia 
epidemic to improperly heated homes and the inability to get 
sufficient anthracite coal. Bellevue Hospital, in my city, was 
threatened with a coal famine, and for almost a day 3,000 
patients and employees of this great institution faced the most 
serious crisis in its long history of faithful service to the sick 
and unfortunate. 

How long is this to continue? What must the American 
people undergo before the President of the United States, en- 
joying more power than emperors and kings, will act? The 
whole thing is a burlesque on democratic government, which 
was created to serve the people, not to stand by and let them 
suffer because of the stubbornness of two small groups of war- 
ring industrial factions. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Gentlemen, one of the great needs of this 
country to-day is that the eastern folk understand something 
of the economic, social, and political conditions that exist west 
of the Allegheny Mountains and in particular west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. It is very encouraging to find an editor of a 
great daily paper of the East who has some understanding. of 
these problems and who realizes some of the essential justices 
I wish to read to the com- 
mittee and call to the attention of the Congress an editorial 
from the Washington Post of last Sunday morning: 


NATIONAL RECLAMATION 


Secretary Work, of the Department of the Interior, has sent to 
Congress the report of the board of adjustment and survey estimating 
losses on Federal reclamation projects at a total of $27,102,000, due 


| to lack of fertility of the soil for which irrigation works were con- 


structed, inadequate water supply, and other physical causes. Projects 
included in the survey upon which the Government has sustained losses 
number 19. 

The Bureau of Reclamation was the only one of the 12 bureaus in 


| the Department of the Interior which seemed hopeless two years ago. 


An expenditure of approximately $200,000,000 for reclamation projects 
had been made by the Government during the previous 20 years, re- 
quiring an additional $60,000,000 to complete them. Repayments to 
the Government were only 9% rer cent. 

The first step toward reclaiming reclamation was a complete re- 
appraisal. A favt-tinding committee was appointed, and after six 
months’ study it réported that the Government faced a definite loss of 
$18,561,000 and a probable additional loss of $8,830,000 of its capital 
investment. 

It is proposed to charge off about $26,000,000 as losses levied against 
unproductive lands and not recoverable by the Government. If this is 
approved by Congress, it will afford reiief for the farmers from indebt- 
edness they can not meet. , 

The obligations of the Government in reclamation were further in- 
creased at the last session of Congress by initial appropriations for 
four new reclamation projects and extensions of three existing projects, 
which will entail an expenditure of an additional $60,000,000. 

The opinion seems to prevail that the Government's reclamation 
policy is a failure. However, this policy perhaps has accomplished 
more toward creating national wealth in the building of towns and 
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es and {In the making of happy homes for thousands of people than 
ost any other Government undertaking. 

It is estimated that the national wealth created by these expenditures 
increased more than $600,000,000, Statistics show that 
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| 


the value | 


crops on all Government reclamation projects during 1925 
amounted to more than $110,000,000. Reclamation has provided in 
he West a market for manufactured products valued at least at | 
500,000,000. In one year manufactured commodities from the East, | 


red at $34,000,000, were shipped into these reclaimed sections 
It is admitted that mistakes have been made, but they are remediable. 
retary Work says: 
“ We are now entering a new era in the history of reclamation. 
condition, its difficulties, and its 
Congress and to the public with all frankness. * * It 
the province of Congress to determine an equitable and 
sound policy which will remedy existing evils and make 
impossible a recurrence of conditions which have demoralized the Fed- 
eral reclamation service.” 

By utilizing the experience of the last 20 years, mistakes will be 
avoided in the future and the development of arid lands, bringing 
happiness and prosperity to many, will continue on a sound basis. 


val 
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Its 
resent promises have been opened 
to 
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We discussed during debate on the interior bill certain phases 
of the reclamation problem. I desire to read in connection with 
that and in accord with the editorial just read, for the con- 
sideration of the Membership, an editorial from the Omaha 
Bee, Omaha, Nebr., in its morning issue of January 23, of this 
year. 
OMAHA, WHERE THE WEST IS AT ITS BEST—-UNCLE SAM AND THE WATER 

USER 

A problem as vexatious as it seems simple has been raised through 
the attitude of Secretary Work, of the Interior Department, toward 
the water users. Its crux is presented by Attorney William Morrow, 
who represents the settlers under the big ditch that serves the Mitchell 
Valley section : 

“Why should the Government insist on gouging the farmers of the 
North Platte irrigation district, regardless of their ability to pay, 
when it is for giving billions of dollars of deits owed to this country 
by foreign countries, cutting down their obligations and reducing their 
interest charges?” . 

Especially pertinent is this question, when the Elwood Mead report 
is called to mind. This report recommended that some $18,000,000 be 
charged off the books on account of Government expenditure in con- 
nection with reclamation work. More than half of this amount was 
reported to be unrecoverable. President Coolidge approved the report 
and recommended to Congress that legislation be enacted to make it 
effective. 

The report also recommended that the charge against the land for 
water in the future be based on the productivity of the land served. 
Also, that charges bear some relation to the crops harvested one year 
after another. So that the farmer would not be required to pay as 
much on a poor crop as on a bountiful yield. Returns from the soil 

nd net the acreage would be the governing factor. This reasonable 
rule also was approved by the President. 

The act of December, 1924, contained a provision intended to put 
into effect the spirit of the Mead report. One of its sections directs 
the Seeretary of the Interior to enter into contracts with the water 
users, either on the old basis or the new terms, at the option of the 
water user. This Doctor Work has reversed. Instead of carrying out 
the clear provision of the act, he has ruled that the new contract is 
optional with the department. This takes away from the settler the 
protection it was designed to give him. It is the point raised by Rep- 
resentative Simmons in his recent argument in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Not only has this protection been removed by the Secretary's re- 
versal of the law, but the settlers are being pressed for arrearages, 
most of which arise through increased charges for water, Incidental to 
added cost, the result of faulty calculations of construction engineers. 

Get this fact clear in mind: Water users are not seeking to get out 
from under any obligation entailed in the contracts they made with the 
Government. They do object, and rightly, to having those obligations 
extended unreasonably by arbitrary orders from the department. Also, 
they would like to have the protection promised them under the law, 
which made the Mead report effective. This is being denied them. 

When the reclamation work was first taken up by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it was not expected that the settlers should be squeezed in 
order to return the full amount of investment. From the first it was 
understood that some part of the cost would reflect Government service 
to its citizens. As unexpected difficulties arose, new obstacles were 
encountered, and estimates of cost proved too low, the effort was made 
to recoup the fund by increasing charges for water. Out of this came 
the investigation carried on by the Mead commission. Its report, 
recommending that the increased cost to the Government be borne by 
the Treasury and not be apportioned to the water users was sound, 
and so was adopted. 
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Why the water users ot the North Platte Valley should now be 
pursued by the Government to pay for something they a in no sense 
responsible f is not wily explained If the Government of the 
United States can forgive Italy billions of dollars in debt and interest, 
it surely can afford to deal justly with these farmers They are willing 
to pay what they contracted for W { they ask to be relieved from 
is the unreasonable, and in many cases confiseatory, charges for which 
they did not contract, especially that part of the so-called debt that 
arises under water rights that have been abandoned 

We know in advance what reception the Nebraska delegation in 
Congress will give the committee from the North Platte Water Users 
Association. We believe they bave justice and right on their side, and 
that the Interior Department will be brought to see its mistake in 
policy. 


May I again urge the serious and favorable consideration of 
these two editorials? 


I yield back the remainder of my time. [Applause.] 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves 
that the committee do now rise. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Com 


mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having under consideration the bill (FH. R. 
$8264) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and other 


for 
purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 


THE COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


Mr. GREEN of Florida. 
sent to extend in 


BILI 


Mr 


—THE M'DUFFIE AMENDMENT 


Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 


the Recorp my remarks on the marketing 
bill passed to-day. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I most heartily indorse the amendment, which includes 
the term “ naval stores,” said amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. McDurrte]. I am also in accord with 
the general provisions of the cooperative marketing bill, which 
is now before us. While it is not exactly the kind of bill I 
would draw for the needs of agriculture at this time, it does 
contain some good provisions, and, on account of the good 
features of the bill, | expect to cast my vote for it. 

There is not a class of industrialists in America to-day which 
has been so sorely neglected and which deserves more and 
receives less than the farmers of the Nation; and I think it is 
time the Government was making an effort to bring about re- 
lief for the workers in this great industry which is the real 
strength of America. Probably the worst two problems con- 
fronting the farmers to-day are that of transportation and that 
of marketing their products. 

Permit me to say relative to the amendment as offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama that the naval-stores industry is 
one of the great branches of agriculture. The introducer of 
the amendment, Mr. McDurrir, and the gentleman from 
Georgia {[Mr. Epwarps] have already dwelt upon the definition 
of naval-stores products, therefore I take it for granted that 
you understand the meaning of the term, and I shall not stress 
it. The fact is that there are approximately 1,350 producing 
establishments in the United States, all of which, of course, 
are in the Southern States, particularly those States where 
the long-leaf yellow pine grows, as Florida. In 1921, 23,378,854 
gallons of spirits of turpentine, valued at $13,356,790, and 
1,661,624 five hundred-pound barrels of rosin, valued at $10,- 


796,975, or a total of $24,276,000, were produced. This was 
produced by 1,418 establishments, of which 490, producing 
$8,231,775 worth of products, were in the State of Florida. 


In the operating year 1924-25, 27,174,580 gallons of turpentine 
and 1,790,087 five hundred-pound barrels of rosin were pro- 
duced. Of this, the State of Florida produced more than one- 
third, and its largest naval-stores shipping port, Jacksonville, 
shipped 11,707 tons of turpentine and 82.219 tons of rosin, be- 
sides dross and other products. Therefore in the interests of 
the largest naval-stores producing State in the Union I indorse 
the McDuffie amendment and trust that it will be adopted. 

The number of naval-stores operators is decreasing, the saw- 
mill men and others are rapidly consuming the yellow-pine 
forests of the South, the virgin timber forests are rapidly di- 
minishing, the cost of labor te produce naval-stores products 
is continually enhancing, and I believe that all possible should 
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be done to aid and assist the operators and workers, both large | 


and small. who are engaged in this great and declining in- 
dustry 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

H. Rk. GOS9. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto the Fox River in 
of McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 26, township 45 north, 
range 8 east of the third principal meridian. 

THK PRESIDENT FOR APPROVAL 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President for his approval bills of the House of the following 
tithe 

H.R 
countic 


bridge 


ACTOSS 


BITTS PRESENTED TO HIs 


8755. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 

of Anderson, S. C., and Elbert, Ga., to construct a 
across the Savannah River; and 

Il, R. GOX9, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Fox River, in the county of 
McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 26, township 45 north, 
range & east of the third principal meridian. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 
To Mr. Wuirr of Kansas, for four days, on account of im- 
portant business. 
To Mr. Doyie, for three days, on account of important 


business 

To Mr. Weiver, for to-day, on account of important business. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. MAGEBRB of New York, 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, January 27, 
1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
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the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Fox River in the county of 
McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 18, township 43 north. 


| range 9 east of the third principal meridian; with amendments 


| merce. 


the county | 


(Rept. No. 146). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MAPES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com. 
H. R. 7187. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the South Park commissioners and the commissioners of Lin- 
coln Park, separately or jointly, their successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across that portion of 
Lake Michigan lying opposite the entrance to Chicago River, 
Ill.; without amendment (Rept. No. 147). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 8371) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to dispose of sand and gravel from the naval 
ammunition depot reservation at Hingham, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 8372) to expedite the works of 
improvement of inland rivers for navigation; to the Committee 


| on Rivers and Harbors. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the | 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were | 


taken from the S»yeaker’s table and referred as follows: 
B04. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- | 


ting a draft of a bill to amend an act entitled “An act author- | 


izing the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the United States 
marine hospital reservation and improvements thereon at 
Detroit, Mich., ete.,” so as to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to transfer to the Department of Commerce for light- 
house purposes a portion of the marine hospital reservation at 
Detroit, Mich., and a portion of the United States post office 
and courthouse property at Key West, Fla., in exchange for a 
new marine hospital site; also to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to construct a new marine hospital thereon; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
description of papers on file in the various bureaus of the 
Department of Commerce which are not needed or useful in the 
transaction of current business and have no permanent value 
or historical interest; to the Committee on Disposition of Use- 
less Executive Papers. 

306. A communication from the President of the 
States, transmitting a proposed draft of legislation affecting an 
existing appropriated fund—the “ Navy pension fund,” under 
control of the Navy Department—authorizing payments thereof 
in the amount of 3349.86 to the legal representatives of deceased 
men in the Marine Corps (H. Doc. No. 229) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 5242. 
A bill to repeal the act approved January 27, 1922, providing 
for change of entry, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 144). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 5240. A bill to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across Fox River, in Dundee Township, Kane County, 
Ill.; without amendment (Rept. No. 145). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece. H, R. 6090. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 


BILLS AND 





United | 


By Mr. HICKBY: A bill (H. R. 8373) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act ; to the Committee on Ways ani 
Means. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8374) to author- 
ize the Secretary of War to permit the delivery of water from 
the Washington Aqueduct pumping station to the Arlington 
County sanitary district; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 8375) allowing credit to postal 
and substitute postal employees for time served in the Army, 
Navy, Or Marine Corps of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 8376) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to adjust disputes or claims by set- 
tlers, entrymen, selectors, grantees, and patentees of the United 
States against the United States and between each other, aris 
ing from incomplete or faulty surveys in township 2 south, 
range 17 west, sections 30, 31, and 32, Tallahassee meridian, 
Bay County, Fla., and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. S377) authorizing the 
Postmaster General to establish a uniform system of registra- 
tion of mail matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 8378) for the erection of a 
public building at Watonga, Blaine County, Okla.; to the Com 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKHE: A bill (H. R. 8379) 
patent laws; to the Committee on Patents. 

3y Mr. WEAVER: A bill (A. R. 8380) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a post-office building at Marion, N. C.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 8381) to create a com 
mission with authority to hear and determine claim; of in 
dividual members of the Sioux Tribe of Indians against tribal 
funds or against the United States; to the Committee on In 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 8382) granting the con 
sent of Congress to the highway department of the State of 
Alabama to construct a bridge across the Tombigbee River 
near Aliceville on the Gainesville-Aliceville Road in Pickens 
County, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com 
merce. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 8383) to ereate an 
additional judge in the district of Maryland; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida (by request): A bill (H. R. 8354) 
fixing the per diem allowance of officials of the United States 
district courts when necessarily absent from their official resi- 
dences upon official business; to the Committee on the Ju 
diciary. 

By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8385) to con- 
firm New Madrid location and survey No. 2880 and to perfect 
title thereto; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 8386) granting the cvnsent 
of Congress to the highway department of the State of Alabama 
to construct a bridge across Elk River on the Athens-Florence 
Road between Lauderdale and Limestone Counties Ala.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8387) granting the consent of Congress to 
the highway department of the State of Alabama to construct 


to amend the 
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a bridge across the Tennessee River near Guntersville on the 
Huntsville-Guntersville Road between Madison and Marshall 
Counties, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8388) granting the consent of Congress to 
the highway department of the State of Alabama to construct 
a bridge across the Tennessee River near Scottsboro on the 
Scottsboro-Fort Payne Road in Jackson County, Ala.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8389) granting the consent of Congress to 
the highway department of the State of Alabama to construct 
a bridge across the Tenness¢ River near Whitesburg Ferry on 
Huntsville-Lacey Springs Road between Madison and Morgan 
Counties, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 8390) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the highway department of the State of 
Alabama to construct a bridge across the Tombigbee River 
near Jackson on the Jackson-Mobile Road between Washington 
and Clark Counties, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8391) granting the consent of Congress to 
the highway department of the State of Alabama to construct 
a bridge across the Tombigbee River on the Butler-Linden 
Road between the counties of Choctaw and Marengo, Ala.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 8392) for the purchase of | 
the Cape Cod Canal property, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 8393) for acquiring a site 
and the erection of a public building at Hartsville, 8S. C., and | 
appropriating money therefor; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 8394) for the purchase of 
a site and erection thereon of a public building at Sallisaw, in 
the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8395) for the purchase of a site and 
erection thereon of a public building at Eufaula, in the State of 
Oklahoma ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8396) for the purchase of a site and erec- 
tion thereon of a public building at Stilwell, in the State of 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8397) for the purchase of a site and 
erection thereon of a public building at Stigler, in the State 


eT 


of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
ty Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 8398) to amend the 


Federal farm loan act and the agricultural act of 1923 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A Dill (H. R. 8399) to facilitate the 
naturalization of aliens who served in the armed forces of the | 
United States during the World War; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 8400) to amend 
the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

ty Mr. WELSH: Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 133) to fur- 
ther provide for the participation by the Government of the | 
United States in the sesquicentennial exhibition commemorat- 
ing. the signing of the Declaration of Independence; to the 
Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 105) 
authorizing the Speaker of the House to appoint a committee 
of seven Members of the House to investigate the rubber busi- 
ness in the United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 106) 
authorizing the Speaker of the House to appoint a committee 
of nine Members of the House to inquire into the court- 
martial and sentence of Col, William Mitchell, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. DRANE: Memorial of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Florida, directed to the President and Congress 
of the United States, requesting the establishment of military 
schools or camps for the purpose of training aviators upon the 
present Government fields of Dorr and Carlstrom, located near 


— in De Soto County, Fla.; to the Committee on Military 
airs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 8401) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Jane Camphell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8402) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 8408) granting a pension to 
Laura Bordell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOTES: A bill (H. R. 8404) granting an increase of 
pension to Susan K. Mapes; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. 
increase of pension to Jennie §. 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTNESS: A bill (H. R. 8406) granting a pension 
to Mary Keen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARSS: A bill (H. R. 8407) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel H. Woollen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGLASS: A bill (H. R. 4808) for the relief of 
Bertha M. Leville; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8409) for the relief of Frank Baglione; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8410) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances M. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 8411) for the relief of John H. 
Rhinelander ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 8412) for the relief of W. R 
Grace & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 8413) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary Jane Thompson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLAHERTY: A bill (H. R. 8414) granting a pension 


R. 8405) granting an 
Faris; to the Committee on 


| to Bertha M. Valpey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 8415) granting a pension to 
John F. Sheridan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8416) granting a pension to Ida J. Hitt; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 8417) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret Snagg; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 8418) granting a pension to 
Ida L. von Harten; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 8419) granting an incrense 
of pension to Mary E. Rankin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 8420) granting a pension to 


| Jennie Holbrook : to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


$y Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 8421) granting an increase of 


| pension to Isabel Shollar; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8422) granting an increase of pension to 


| Mary E. Piper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8423) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles A. Virgils; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 8424) 


| granting a pension to Anna Holbrook McKenzie; to the Com- 


mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 8425) 
granting a pension to Esther Horth; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 8426) granting an increase 
of pension to Amanda Toot; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8427) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Koch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8428) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8429) granting an increase of pension to 
Emaline Sloat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8430) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Stough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8431) granting a pension to Mary 
Snyder ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8432) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Yeagy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8433) granting a pension to Rose Wernig; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8434) to execute 
the findings of the Court of Claims in the cases of the heirs 
of William Pollock, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8435) for the 
relief of Mrs. G. A. Guenther; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 
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By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8436) grant- | 
ing «a pension to Mary A. Sims; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions, 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 8487) granting a pension | 
to Elizabeth Blauser;: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ivy Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (BH. R. 8488) for the relief of 
James LB. Connor; to the Committee on Claims, 

iby Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 8489) granting a | 
pension Elizabeth Hickman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pension 

Also, a bill (UL R. 8440) granting an increase of pensic to 


to 


Jennie M. Kloos; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (TL. R. 8441) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A, Sheets; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions, 


By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 8442) granting an increase 


of peusion to Mary B. Hallstead; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 
ty Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 8443) for the relief of 


James FE. Moyer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 8444) granting an increase 
of pension to Nora Jacobs; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


SLOLS, } 
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By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (HH. R. 8445) granting an increase | 
of pension to Cyrene Younkin; to the Committee on Invalid | 


Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8446) granting a pension to Jack Mills; 
to the Committee on Pensions. | 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 8447) for the relief 
of Thomas G. Peyton; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 8448) granting an increase 
of pension to Morald J. Crisp; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8449) granting | 
an increase of pension to Missouri Marberry; to the Committee | 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Resolution (H. Res, 107) author- | 
izing the payment of six months’ salary and funeral expenses 
to Jennie Cousins on account of death of Levi B. Cousins, late | 
a doorkeeper at the House of Representatives ; to the Committee | 
on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Umler clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

466. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of the City Council of the City 
of Two Harbors, Minn., in regard to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence tidewater undertaking; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

467. Also, petition of the Oscar Anderson Post, No. 109, 
American Legion, Two Harbors, Minn., indorsing deep water- 
way from the ocean to the Great Lakes; to the Committee sn 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

468. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolution of the United Divisions, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians in America, Worcester, Mass., 
protesting against the entry of the United States into the 
World Court; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

469. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the stockholders of the 
Farmers’ Cooperative Elevator Co., of Belvidere, IL, protesting 
against any further increase in the corporation tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

470. Also, petition of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
opposing the Government engaging in business; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

471. Also, petition of the National Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, for legislation relative to trachoma among 
the Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

472. Also, petition of Illinois Central Railroad, protesting 
against any reduction in the appropriation for the completion 
of the topographical survey; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 





473. Also, petition of the newspaper publishers and job 
printers of northern Illinois, asking that the Government 
desist from printing and delivering envelopes to the gen- 


eral trade at a price less than they can be purchased wholesale 
from the paper houses; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

474. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Division 31, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, Peter Dolan, secretary, 18 Bowman 
Street, Dorchester, Mass., protesting against the United States 
of America entering into any entangling alliance with Buro- 
pean countries; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

475. Also, petition of United Divisions, Ancient Order of 
Hibernians in America, of Worcester, Mass., Representative 
Edward J. Kelley, president, protesting against the United 
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States entering the World Court; to the Committee on Foreigy 
Affairs. 

476. By Mr. LONGWORTH: Petition of the Bakery and Con. 
fectionery Workers’ International Union, Local Union No. 173. 
protesting against the merger of the Ward, Continental, and 


General Baking Cos.; to the Committee on Rules. 


477. By Mr. POU: Petition of North Carolina Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, urging Congress to give favorable considera- 
tion to the bill providing for the erection of a building in 


| Washington, D. C., to be known as the national gallery of art . 
to the Committee on the Library. 


478. By Mr. THOMPSON: Resolution of the Hotel Greeters 
of Ohio, Charter No. 11, in favor of appropriations by the 
Federal Government for good roads: to the Committee on 
Roads. 

479. Also, resolution of Farmers’ Equity Union Convention. 

Aberdeen, S. Dak., favoring the early construction of 4 
Great Lakes-tidewater deep-water canal; also demanding the 
President and the Tariff Commission to place an additional 
import duty on certain farm products imported; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 





SENATE 


Wepnespay, January 


oy 


27, 1926 


(Legislative day of Saturday, January 16, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled, in open executive session, at 
o’clock meridian, on the expiration of the recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division of cooperative market- 
ing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide for the ac- 
quisition and dissemination of information pertaining to co- 
operation; to promote the knowledge of cooperative principles 
and practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel with 
the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to au 
thorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and dis- 
seminate crop and market information, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Akron, Ohio, remonstrating against the acceptance by this 
Government of the Italian debt-settlement agreement and also 
the participation of the United States in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Hie also presented a petition of sundry members and friends 
of Avery L. Vertner Auxiliary Post, at Delaware, Ohio, pray 
ing for the passage of Senate bill 98, granting increased pen- 
sions to Spanish-American War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. FRAZIER presented memorials and papers and tele- 
grams in the nature of memorials, numerously signed, by 
sundry citizens of Fargo, Wimbledon, Upham, Williston, Spring 
Brook, Epping, Arnegard, Zahl, Bonetraill, Larimore, Arvilla, 
Grafton, and Pilot, and the Cass County Klan, and F. Halsey 
Ambrose, of Grand Forks, all in the State of North Dakota, 
remonstrating against the participation of the United States 
in the Permanent Court of International Justice, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the firs 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BAYARD: 

A bill (S. 2806) granting a pension to Abigail J. Barton; and 

A bill (S. 2807) granting an increase of pension to Jennie R. 
Lampp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 2808) to amend section 24 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2809) for the relief of Frank Louis Muller; and 

A bill (8S. 2810) to provide for the advancement on the re- 
tired list of the Navy of Frank G. Kutz; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 2811) to amend section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” 
approved March 4, 1909, as amended, in respect of public per- 
formance for profit; to the Committee on Patents. 
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By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 
A bill (S. 2812) fixing the term of service of Welton W. 


Pratt during the Civil War; to the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. 
By Mr. SMOOT: 


A bill (S. 2813) for the relief of the Gunnison-Mayfield Land | 
& Grazing Co.; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. | 
A bill (S. 2814) for the relief of the Zion’s Cooperative 


Mercantile Institution; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MOSES: 


A bili (S. 2815) granting an increase of pension to Ellen F. 
England (with accompanying papers); to the Commftee on 


Pensions. 
By Mr. WADSWORTH: 


A bill (S. 2816) for the relief of the United States Maritime 


Corporation; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ASHURST: 


A bill (S. 2817) for the relief of Edgar K. Miller; to the Com- 


mittee on Indian Affairs. 
By Mr. HARRELD: 


A bill (S. 2818) for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill; to the Com- 


mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 2519) to amend the Organic Act of Porto Rico, ap- 
proved March 2, 1917; to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2820) for the relief of José Louzau; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2821) granting a pension to Jessica G. Roome; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 2822) authorizing Rear Admiral Edwin A. Ander- 
son, United States Navy, retired, to accept the silver service 
tendered by the Government of Panama (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 2823) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Capell (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: 

A bill (S. 2824) for the relief of the Detroit Fidelity & 
Surety Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 2825) to grant the consent and approval of Con- 
gress to the South Platte River compact; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 2826) for the construction of an irrigation dam on 
Walker River, Nev.; and 

A bill (S. 2827) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior, in 
his discretion, to extend the time for the payment of due and 
unpaid construction, operation, and maintenance, and water 
rental charges on irrigation projects, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (8. 2828) to provide for forfeiture of pay of persons 
in the military and naval services of the United States who 
are absent from duty on account of the direct effects of the 
intemperate use of alcoholic liquor or habit-forming drugs 
or because of venereal disease; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (8. 2829) granting an increase of pension to Pris- 
cilla E. W. Walton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8S. 2830) granting a pension to Ida M. Geeting (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S, 2831) granting an increase of pension to Reuben 
J. Reais (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2832) granting a pension to John H. Vogt (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 45) to provide for designating 
the route of the Oregon Trail; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Military Affairs may be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bills 8S. 1263, for the 
relief of Thomas Huggins, and 8S. 2082, for the relief of Maj. 
Arthur A. Padmore, and that the bills may be referred to the 
Committee on Claims, where they properly belong. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the changes of 
reference will be made, 








PRINT IN PARALLEL COLUMNS OF TAX REDUCTION BILI 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that there may be 
printed for the use of the Committee on Finance 200 copies of 
H. R. 1, the revenue act of 1926, in ene column and in a paral- 
lel column the present law, which is the revenue act of 1924. 
I make this request so that Senators may have upon their 
desks the existing law and the revenue bill as reported to the 
Senate that all may see at once what changes are proposed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I ask the Senator from 
Utah whether nearly all the paragraphs in the pending bill 
will have analogous paragraphs in the existing law so that a 
print in parallel columns will be practicable? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the printing in parallel columns will b 
practicable. Not all the items will be in the same place, but 
wherever there is a change it will be noted in parallel columns, 
showing the existing law and the changes proposed 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think it will be 
teresting to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. So many Senators requested such 
a print that I even went so far last night as to order the Pubtic 
Printer to print it, and now I ask unanimous consent that 
action may be approved. 

The VICL PRESIDENT. Without objection, ‘t is so ordered. 

THE WORLD COURT 

The Senate, in open execut' ve session, and as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the protocol of Decem- 
ber 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, transmitted to the Senate 
President on the 25th instant. 

Mr. MOSES obtained the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


very in 


my 


by the 


Ashurst Fess McKellar Sackett 
Bayard Fletcher McKinley Schall 
Bingham Frazier McLean Sheppard 
Blease George MeMaster Shipstead 


Borah Gerry McNary Shortridge 


Bratton Gillett Mayfield Simmons 
Brookbart Glass Means Smith 
Broussard Goff Metcalf Smoot 


Bruce Gooding Moses Stanfield 


sutier Greene Neely Stephens 
Cameron Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Capper Harreld Norris Trammell 
Caraway Harris Nye Tyson 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Couzens Heflin Overman Wadsworth 
Cummins Howell Pepper Walsh 
Curtis Johnson Vhipps Warren 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Pine Watson 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Pittman Weller 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Wheeler 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Mo. Williams 
Ernst King Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fernald La Follette Robinson, Ark. 


Ferris Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
New Hampshire will proceed. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask that the question which 
was pending at the moment of recess yesterday may be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Cuier Crerk. On page 3, after line 10, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] moves to insert: 


6. That the adherence of the United States to the statute of the 
World Court is conditioned upon the understanding and agreement 
that the judgments, decrees, and/or advisory opinions of the court 
shall not be enforced by war under any name or in any form whatever. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, in the course of the discussion 
which has taken place in this Chamber and throughout the 
country regarding the protocol upon which we are soon to 
vote, practically everyone who has discussed it has approached 
the subject, in the sacred name of peace. Here in the Chamber 
in particular we find on page 2351 of the Recorp, under date 
of January 25, that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
Ketiar], outdoing Mr. Wilson by 15 points, named as point 
No. 2 for his belief in the court that through it war would 
be outlawed and that he believed this would prove the most 
effective means of outlawing it. The Senator from Alabama 
{[Mr. Heruin}, departing from his studies in natural history, 
wherein he has been wont to dwell upon the flora and fauna 
of Wall Street, has also expressed the opinion that the court 
is an agency to prevent war. 

Thousands of people who have addressed Senators by letter. 
by telegram, or by petition, urging the adherence of the United 
States to the League of Mations court, have equally stressed 
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the point of their belief that the 
war 

i hold, Mr. President, that those Senators who expressed 
these opinions and that those citizens who have addressed us 


€ 


) 


> 
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court is an agency to prevent 


in these terms are wholly misguided. It has been my opinion 
from the first that as we trace the lineage of the protocol 
back to its origin in the covenant of the League of Nations 
we shall be sure to find the court as an essential element in 


the mechanism of the League of Nations and that the League 
of Nations is designed as a military alliance and in no sense 
whatever as a peace machine. 
I am in good company in holding these opinions. As early 
the Ist of March, 1919, when the original draft of the 
covenant of the League of Nations had become known in this 
country, a draft, I may add, which was not essentially 
changed, in this particular at least, when it emerged in its 
final form on the signing of the treaty of Versailles—as early 
as the first of March, 1919, when the draft of the covenant 
was first sent here, the late Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Knox, whose legal acumen, whose clarity of statement, and 
whose integrity of mind have never been excelled in this or 
any other body of deliberation, analyzéd the covenant with a 
view to ascertaining whether in reality it was or could be an 
instrument for the promotion of peace and the outlawry of 
war 

In a thoughtful speech which the then Senator from Penn- 
sylvania delivered in that early day in the course of the debate 
upon this great subject he made two utterances which it will 
be well to recall to the Senate and to the country. First he 
said : 


as 


The scheme holds oul a higher promise—-nay, assurance—of a future 
world-wide war greater than any which has gone before than any 
other document in the history of recorded time. 

Later in discussing the specific features of the League of 


Nations, which carries the implication of war and not of peace, 
Senator Knox said: 


Thus it is seen that in this alleged instrument 


legalized in seven cases and made compulsory in three. 


of peace war is 

Mr. President, I have offered the reservation now pending 
with the view to making the court, into which I suppose we 
soon shall enter, a real instrument of peace to the extent at 


least that it shall not be made an instrument of war. 
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process of any kind or call upon any nation or group of nations 
for the enforcement of its judgments. So far as the statute 
which we propose to adhere to is concerned—and it is the only 
thing that we do adhere to—the ouly enforcing power is that 
of public opinion. 

However, Mr. President, if one nation wishes to agree with 
another nation or a group of nations that in case of violation 
of a solemn obligation upon the part of a nation submitting 
a case to this court, if it shall violate its obligation to abide 
by the judgment, and those other nations see fit to insure the 
enforcement of that judgment, it is none of our business. 

Mr. BURAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator from Wisconsin to 
say that so far as the statute is concerned there is no provi- 
sion for sanctions; no provision fur the employment of force. 
That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is correct. 

Mr.’BORAH. That whatever provision there may be with 
reference to the employment of force depends entirely upon 
the covenant of the League of Nations? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. Each nation has the right to use force 
entirely independent of the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Mr. BORAH. But so far as written instruments are cou 
cerned, whatever any individual may do at the present time, 
the only arrangement or the only provision for force is found 
in the covenant of the league? 


Mr. LENROOT. I do not know. There may be treaties 
between other nations. 

Mr. MOSES. If so, they are in contravention of the 
treaty of Versailles, and are inoperative under the terms of the 
covenant, , 

Mr. BORAH. In order to have it understood, I will put it 
in another way. Does not the Senator admit that in the 


covenant of the League of Nations are provisions which will 
enable them to enforce a judgment? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; as between themselves. 

Mr. President, what business is it of ours, unless we want 
to interfere in European affairs, unless we wish to thrust our- 
selves into their affairs, which we do not propose to do and 


| which nobody now proposes except the Senators who are now 


I want 


all Senators who are intending to vote to adhere to the court, | 
because they believe, or have been led to believe, that in some 


fashion it is an instrument for the outlawry of war, and I 
want all the people of the country who approach the subject 
from that viewpoint to understand that by the adoption of the 
reservation which I have presented and which is now pending, 
we shall make it certain that the court can not in any case 
be made use of as an excuse or as an instrument for the bring- 
ing on of war. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire is entirely consistent in the position that he has 
taen in opposition to the court in offering this reservation, 
for I have no doubt that his real purpose is, as is well within 
his right, to destroy the court as an instrument of peace. 

Mr. MOSES. No; as an instrument of war, Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. Because if this reservation should be 
adopted that would be exactly what would happen. I ask 
Senators to remember that to-day any nation has the power to 
assert its rights against another nation through force for the 
violation of the rights of that nation as it sees fit, as we have 
asserted our right in the past through war. This is the posi- 
tion of the Senator from New Hampshire—that, while a nation 
without going into this court may assert its rights through 
force, if it once goes into the court it surrenders that right 
which it now has, so that if there be a nation whose rights 
have been violated and if it shall seek a settlement of the dis- 
pute by agreement with another nation through going into this 
court to do so, it must surrender the right that it now has. 

What would happen, Mr. President? Every nation that 
sought to evade its just obligations would welcome going into 
this court under the Senator’s reservation, because if it once 
got in, and a judgment were rendered against it, then it could 
go on with absolute impunity in its violation of the rights of 
another nation; there could be no force exercised against it, 
and this court would be a shield for wrongdoing instead of a 
court of justice for the adjudication of the rights of nations. 


Mr. MOSES rose. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not want to take any of the Senator's 
hour. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the situation. There are no sanc- 
tions in this court statute. This court can never issue any 


opposed to this court? We want to be entirely free and 
clear. If they wish to enter into engagements among them- 
selves for the enforcement of a judgment to which a nation 


| has agreed to abide, and that nation violates its obligation, it 


is none of our affair whether other nations, by concert or 
otherwise, agree to see to it that such judgment shall be 
enforced. We are not a party to it. There is no agreement 
anywhere that any judgment shall be enforced against us 
and we are entirely free and independent in that regard. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. As I understand the Senator, if a 
decree of the court is made, and if it is not obeyed, and if the 
nations concerned or their allies then seek to go to war, it is 
entirely agreeable to the Senator, and he says “it is none of 
our business”? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not any of our business because that 
can not operate against us 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is what I have understood all 
the time, that it is none of our business; if they want to fight 
over there, let them fight. I thought you were going to produce 
peace and never have war any more when we got this court. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator's position is that if any Buro- 
pean nations do wish to go to war we ought to get into it. 
I do not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I do not say we ought to get 
into it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator explain, then, if it is possible 
of explanation, just how the adoption of this proposed reserva- 
tion would give the World Court power to prevent war between 
nations? For instance, if the World Court 

Mr. LENROOT. I will ask the Senator to make the ques- 
tion short, for my time is running. 

Mr. EDGE. I will make it very short. If a decision of the 
World Court aggrieved a nation and the nation should go to 
war, how would this reservation in any way give the World 
Court authority to stop such a condition? 

Mr. LENROOT. It would not, except it would mean that 








the 48 nations that must assent to all our reservations would 
agree by that assent that they would never use force to enforce 
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a judgment, although as to any one of those nations it might | ing may be the arbiter of its destinies for the future, rather 


be the only way in which they could enforce a judgment se- 
cured in their favor by which some other nation might refuse 
to abide. 

Mr. EDGE. 
obtain. 

Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I can not express my obliga- 
tion to the Senator from Wisconsin for the frank giving away 
of his case. Mr. Wilson in presenting the covenant of the 
ieague of Nations to a plenary session of the Peace Conference 

Versailles said that force was there but in the background. 
The Senator from Wisconsin now drags force out of the back- 
vround and puts it in the spot light. In one breath he asserts 
that the force of public opinion will maintain the decrees of 
the court, and in the next he undertakes to say that a nation 
aggrieved by a judgment or finding its antagonist unwilling to 
aecede to a decree of the court may go to war, and probably 
will do so, and of right. 

Mr. President, this court is either an instrumentality for 
peace or it is an instrumentality for war. We have had the 
word “peace” dinned into our ears for months. I now bring 
out the alternative and undertake to show, through the admis- 
sions of the Senator from Wisconsin and through the admis- 
sions of the Senator from Montana in the course of the col- 
loquy between them and the Senator from Idaho the other day 
when the Senator from Idaho was discussing sanctions, that 
there is force here; that war is a legalized instrumentality 
under this court through the covenant of the League of Na 
tions; and my purpose is to provide through the presentation 
of this reservation and its adoption, if Senators shall agree 
with me, that no war shall hereafter take place under the 
sanctification of a judgment of a court supposed to sit for the 
purpose of producing peace. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, just a word in reply to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not desire to take 
up very much time of the Senate in the discussion of this 
question, but the amendmetit which has been offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, I think, brings the case to the 
critical issue, and that is, do we really desire to become a 
member of this court, or do we desire to pretend to stand for 
peace and find some way that the door may be closed to our 
entering upon it? 

Mr. President, there are certain facts involved in this equa- 
tion which can not be disputed. One is that there -is an organi- 
zation, legally known as the League of Nations, which repre- 
sents the combined political power of most of the world, cer- 
tainly all of Europe, and embracing, when Germany shall have 
become a member of the league, all the great powers except 
the United States, 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator to add also not only 
the political but the military power of the world? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. Why should the Senator 
interrupt me to say that? Unfortunately, the political power 
of the world for thousands of years past has been sustained 
by the military power. We are trying to-day to move away 
from the very consummation that the Senator adds as a pre- 
amble to my statement. 

Of course, Mr. President, the political power that is vested 
in the League of Nations has the strong arm of military force 
behind it because it represents nations which possess that 
power, and there is no use to close our eyes to it. Some Sena- 
tor said in debate the other day that the Council of the League 
of Nations is a political power that controls the organization, 
and that is true; but growing out of that organization it has 
been proposed that a court of justice be established to relieve 
the power of armament from dominating the destiny of the 
world and allow men and nations to direct their future course 
by intellectual understandings. That is the issue which we are 
facing. 

No one can properly deny that the World Court is a part of 
the organization of the League of Nations. No one can deny 
that whether we become a party to the court or not the League 
of Nations is going on to function, with the political power of 
the world controlled in its breast, and the court is going to con- 
tinue to promulgate its decrees. That is the position which 
confronts us. 

Mr. President, in the decades that have gone by, in the 
adyanee of civilization from the time when our ancestors 
appealed to the strong arm of force to determine the rights of 
persons and of property between individuals os well as to de- 
termine questions in dispute between nations, the world has 
gradually moted teward a point where justice and understand- 


Which permission is practically impossible to 


than the brutal power of force. In the centuries that have 
gone by I do not think there has been any greater monument 
built to the idea of a peaceful understanding of nations than 
when Woodrow Wilson, the President of the United States. pro- 
claimed to the Congress in the midst of war that the determina- 
tion of war should rest on the justice and judicial determina- 
tion incorporated in 14 points which he proposed to the 
nations of the world, and every American should be proud of 
the fact that our Government proposed that method of bringing 
peace to & war-worn world. Unfortunately, when our Govern- 
ment carried that proposal to Paris blood was on the hands of 


the men who sat at the table rhe animosities and the ven- 
geance of war were there, and the great ideal could not be 


accomplished ; but in lieu of it, it was proposed that we might 
enter into an organization to work in that direction, called the 
League of Nations. 

I voted for the unconditional ratification of the treaty of 
Versailles because I believed it held in its bowels the ultimate 
peace of the world, and I never have had occasion to apologize 
for my vote or to regret it. My only regret is that the Senate 
of the United States did not see the equation as I saw it. 

Now we come to the question whether we shall become a 
member of an organization for peace, whether our great moral 
influence shall be thrown in the equation of the world’s poli- 


tics to determine the great issues involved by intellectual 
understanding and peaceful methods, or whether when the issue 
comes we must turn back to the government of the sword. 


That is the issue that confronts the Senate of the United States 
to-day. 

I supported Resolution 
it out with certain reservations, 
necessary, but 


No. 5 in the committee. We voted 
most of which I thought un 
I agreed with my colleagues because they de- 
sired to insert them and united action was necessary for su 
cess. Those reservations have been enlarged, and I regret 
that they have, because I think they are unnecessary; but in 


order that I may register my vote for the resolution in favor 
of our entering the court I am willing to accept them. I am 
not willing, however, to accept an amendment of the resoln- 


tion, no matter how it may come decorated in the garb of peace, 
if its purpose and intent in the end, if adopted, is to keep us 


from becoming a member of this court. All I can see in the 
proposal of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] 


is to ask the Senate of the United States to close the door itself 
before we have an opportunity to enter. 

This court possesses no power of war. This court itself pos 
sesses no power to send armies into the field to enforce its 
decrees. This court only determines those questions that arise 
from the construction of a treaty or the voluntary submission 
of the parties involved. This court does not lead the Council 
of the League of Nations to war. Its tendency must inevitably 
be to keep it on the side of peace. When the Senator proposes 
that we shall declare that we will not become a member of the 
court, and that our action in ratifying the protocol that 
now before the Senate shall mean nothing, shall be nugatory, 
unless the nations who are now members of the League of 
Nations enter into a new agreement that no decision of the 
court shall be enforced by the power of the league, not the 
power of the court, the Senator, in my judgment, seeks to put 
on the resolution an amendment that would make it impossible 
for the nations of Europe to consent té our entering the court 
on the terms proposed in this protocol. 

If we vote for the Senator’s resolution, we close the door 
of opportunity before we reach it. I do not want to be put in 
the position of negativing the language of peace that the Sena- 
tor uses. I do not want to be put in the position of saying 
that I am in favor of enforcing the decrees of this court by 
force of war—not that I care for the political effect, because I 
am retiring from the political combat, and it means nothing 
to me from that standpoint—but I do believe in peace, and I 
do hope the day will come when the world may reach an under- 
standing that will mean the everlasting peace of the world 

Therefore I do not care to be embarrassed, if I can help it, by 
not accepting what seems to be a plausible proposal of the 
Senator from New Hampshire; but, no matter how the Trojan 
horse may come garbed, no matter how its form may be 
covered with white flags and garlanded in peaceful attire, I do not 
propose to allow my vote, under any subterfuge, to stand in 
the way of my aiding in carrying this great Nation to the peace 
table. I hope that every man in the Senate, in considering 
the proposal of amendments to this protocol, will look beyond 
the words of the amendments and look to the real intent, and 
determine whether the proposal means that we can become 
members of this great court or denies our right to enter. 

I did not rise to take the time of the Senate; but recently I 
read a statement from an old-time friend, a colleague of many 


is 
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leader in the 
’ great courage and intellectual at- 
Not referring to the proposal that is before us, 


of 
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Representatives, a 
tanh 


faluiment> 


but in making a statement as to the future position of the 
world and humanity, he used these words; 

If t spirit of the Bible were to enter and to hold the hearts of 
men for a single day, a divine restfulness would succeed the unrest 
which now tmenaces civilization In the presence of eternal verities, 
strife, and discord disappea Without faith in the fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man is an idle dream. Humanity is about to enter 
upon the fairest. brightest day it has ever known, or to lose the gains 
which if with infinite pains has made during the Christian centuries 
which have come and gone. Which it shall be will depend largely upon 
whether we place our dependence upon the God of our fathers or upon 


the materialism which now seeks to rule all things. 


There never was a truer utterance in this day of a war-weary 
world. Those words were uttered by Frank O. Lowden, and 
published in the Christian Herald. In those words he recog- 
nized the equation that is confronting the world to-day. We 
had drifted along through the decades before the Great War 
through an era of peace when uo man for a moment denied 
that the correct governmental position was to stand for the 
arbitration of international disputes. Then we became, with- 
out our fault, involved in the Great War. The world went war- 
mad: it went power-mad; and to-day, not only in the world at 
large but even in the disposition of our domestic affairs, men 
are appealing to force for the determination of issues involved, 
rather than the high ideals that may be evolved from a judicial 
tribunal 

We have to take our stand on one side of this question or 
the other. You tell me that you fear to enter a court of justice 
it may involve you in war? I tell you your people 
need fear if you do not enter a court of justice, because they 
will become involved in war as the only arbiter of interna- 
tional disputes. That is the issue. 

This court is not going to involve us in war. The League of 
Nations was organized for the purpose of producing interna- 
tional peace, but if it is thought the political power there will 
be disabused, this court is the safety valve—this court is a 
place where nations can refer their disputes before going to 
war—and I have’ no doubt in my own mind, Mr. President, 
that if this court had existed in July, 1914, the great horrors 
of war for which we are paying to-day, and for which we have 
paid in the past, would have been avoided. 

I will not take up the time of the Senate further, but I want 
to make it clear that in regard to this reservation and all simi- 
lar reservations that may be proposed, in my judgment, they 
are proposed for the purpose of making it more difficult to 
secure our entrance into the court than it would be if they 


because 


were not offered; and I shall not vote for the pending res- 
ervation. 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I hope this reservation will 


not be adopted. I 
bama 
been 


do not share with the Senator from Ala- 
[Mr. UNprerwoop] the impression that the proposal has 
made for purposes of embarrassment. I assume it to 
have been made with a very practical intention of accomplish- 
ing a wholly desirable purpose. My objection to the reservation 
has no relation to the motive which prompted its author to 
offer it, but rather to the futility of the thing which the reser- 
vation proposes. 

I do not @t all share the point of view of the Senator from 
Alabama in this matter. I am not quite able to perceive 
wherein the question before the Senate at the moment has any 
relation to the treaty of Versailles or any other of those great 
and disputable questions. It may be, as he has said, that the 
treaty of Versailles had in its bowels the peace of the earth. 
If so, the peace of the world disagreed seriously with the 
treaty of Versailles, because we have been having serious intes- 
tinal disturbance ever since. But that does not seem to me to 
be involved in the question before the Senate. The question 
we are facing is whether we can effectively annex to a resolu- 
tion of adherence to the permanent court a reservation pro- 
viding that other nations shall use no force in the future to 
compel obedience to or acquiescence in a judgment of the court 
hereafter to be rendered. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. 
permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. A good deal has been said here 
about the foree of public opinion and about moral obligations. 
If we were to attach the condition now proposed in the pending 
reservation, and if the 55 nations of the league should sign the 
agreement with that reservation in it, would it not amount at 
least to a pledge on their part that they would not go to war 
to euforce a judgment of the court? 


President, will the Senator 
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Mr. PEPPER. No, Mr. President; I do not think it would 
be a pledge in any such sense as to give any value at all to the 
proposal that is here put forward. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to take the Senator's 
time; he has been very kind thus far 
Mr. PEPPER. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I am just trying to elucidate this 
point. Let me read the reservation: 





The adherence of the United States to the statute of the World Court 
is conditioned upon the understanding and agreement that the judy 
ments, decrees, or advisory opinions of the court shall not be enforced 
by war under any name or in any form whatever. 


When the other nations sign and accept these conditions 
which we are attaching, why is it we do not have their solemn 
| agreement that they will not go to war to enforce the decisions 
of the court? If they break that agreement, then any nation 
may break any agreement, as we might break any agreement 
we are asked to make. This is an agreement in fixed terms, in 
fixed language, “ upon the understanding and agreement.” Of 
course, that must be accepted by the other nations before we 
go in. 
Mr. PEPVER. Mr. President, if I may I should like to state 
my point of view upon this matter, and in so doing I think | 
shall answer the question of the Senator from Missouri. 
I like to reduce these questions to terms of the practical, and 
to try to get before my mind not vague generalizations, not 
misty outlines of the subject, but something distinct, that will 
make our thinking creditable to us. 
Here is the proposal: Two nations get into a dispute and 
they are of tke mind to submit it to the court, and they do 
submit it to the court. Those two nations may be one a sig- 
natory to the protocol, and the other a nonsignatory, or they 
miiy both be signatories, or one might even suppose a case, 
unlikely to occur, in which the submission was made by two 
nations neither of them a signatory. 
If the court has taken jurisdiction of the case thus submitted 
and has decided the question in favor of nation A and against 
nation B, one of two things will happen: Bither nation B 
will act in accordance with the judgment of the court, or it 
will not. If it acts in accordance. with the judgment of the 
court, the question of sanctions does not arise. If nation B 
declines or fails to act in accordance with the judgment of the 
court, nation A will have the alternative either to acquiesce 
in nation B’s refusal, and let the incident pass, or set about the 
task of compelling nation B to perform. 
it is not until you reach that last suggested contingency that 
this reservation has any application whatever. If the nation, 
which is seeking to compel the other to perform, is a party 
signatory, and has agreed, as suggested by the Senator from 
Missouri, that it will not use force by way of sanction, I am 
perfectly willing to concede that you will then have a paper 
assurance from that nation, given in connection with our 
adherence to the court, that it is not going to use the sanction 
of force to compel obedience to the decree of the court. But 
what I am suggesting is that when you get the kind of dis- 
turbed international relation which I picture, it is the simplest 
thing in the world for the nation that desires to do the co- 
ercive act to pick its quarrel with the other nation on some 
ground entirely distinct from failure to perform the judgment 
of a court. You are trying by the application of an academic 
formula to prevent a war between nations that are of the mind 
to go to war. 
No man in the past has been able, after war has occurred, 
to specify with exactness what it was that led the aggressor 
nation to attack the other. The idea that you can isolate the 
motives, which lead nations to go to war, and can attribute 
to any one of the nations a warlike intention because of this, 
that, or the other act of another nation, is a futile idea, which 
does not correspond with history or experience. 
I say that if we put ourselves in the position of trying to 
exact from other nations a pledge that they will not enforce 
the judgments cf this court by war, we are doing the most 
futile thing in the world, for if the situation ever arises in 
which a nation which has been the beneficiary of a judgment 
| by this court desires to proceed against the other, it can 
accomplish its purpose with entire deference and respect to 
| our reservation, and we shall then be in the position which. 
| above all others, I dislike to see the United States placed in. 
We shall be in the position of having done a perfectly futile 
| thing. Either the thing will never happen, or, if it happens. 
our only remedy is to show our disapproval of the whole 
transaction by exercising our right to withdraw. 

This reservation adds nothing at all to the value of the 
institution to which we are adhering. It adds nothing at all 
‘te the practical value of our adherence, and, worse than that, 
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it puts the United States in the position in which least of all 
we should desire to be placed, of beginning with bluster, 
shaking our fist, and in the end retiring with a mere shake 
of the finger. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 

nia yield fo the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PEPPER. 1 am giad to yield, 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
whether he would be willing, or whether he would regard it 
as desirable, in the suppositious case which he has just pre- 
sented, for us to require nations in advance to say that they 

onld not under any circumstances go to war for the purpose 
of enforcing a decree of the court? May I invoke the illus- 
tration which the Senator gave, a controversy between nations 
\ and B. Suppose A were the aggressor and invaded the terri- 
iory of B, supposing it to be an unjust aggression and by 
force. But B, desirous of avoiding war, appealed to the court, 
and the court decided in favor of B, namely, that A was the 
aggressor. Does the Senator think that we ought in advance 
to bind B against resorting to force, after the decree had been 
rendered in its favor, for the purpose of defending its own 
territorial integrity-and enforcing the decision of the court? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I do not; but quite apart 
from that, I was addressing myself simply to one phase of a 
proposition that might be discussed from many aspects. I am 
addressing myself to the futility of this proposal. 

I am assuming it to have been offered in good faith. I can 
see the objection to it which has been made by the Senator 
from Utah. I can see the verbal significance of what has 
been stated by the Senator from Missouri. But what we want 
to do is something practical and effective, if we do anything. 
| do not want to see the United States, through the medium of 
accepted reservations to an act of adherence, put itself in the 
ridiculous position of trying to check war in the rest of the 
world through such assent, and powerless to prevent the thing 
from happening when the contingency arises. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me, the Senator’s position is this: That if we have a 
court and we agree to submit our disputes to it, and do submit 
them and the court’s decision is not obeyed, then war will 
result anyway if the nations feel like going to war? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is not exactly what I said. What I 
suid was that if two nations agree to submit their dispute to 
the court and both of them have, in accepting our adherence 
to the court, assented to the reservation that there shall be no 
sanction by foree, such assent furnishes no real or effective 
guaranty against war by one against the other; for it is the 
simplest thing in the world for a nation to pick a quarrel with 
another, and the occasion for the quarrel may bever be dis- 
coverable in the light of history. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then the Senator holds—if I un- 
derstood him, and I am asking whether I did—that if nations 
sign an agreement to go into the court and agree to submit 
to its decisions and agree that they will net go to war to en- 
force decisions, that the nations will then find some other pre- 
text; in other words, they will break their faith, and it is 
futile to ask nations to pledge their faith. If that is true, I 
want to ask the Senator what is the use of making treaties or 
having agreements or having a League of Nations or the 
league court if there is no good faith to be exercised? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think the Senator put his observations in 
the form of a question merely to give vent to his view on the 
pending question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I want to get the Senator's 
view, 

Mr. PEPPER. My view has definitely been given, and I 
repeat it. It is that we shall not set forward the cause of 
peace in the world by so much as the fraction of an inch 
by getting other nations to accept our adherence to the court 
on the terms proposed in the reservation pending. That is my 
proposition. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I have no desire to occupy 
much time, and for that reason I desire now to ask that I may 
have permission to incorporate in my remarks certain docn- 
ments and extracts from writings that are pertinent to the 
question now before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
zranted. 

THE VOTE ON CLOTURE 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, on Monday, when the vote 
was taken on the cloture resolution, I voted against it. There 
is nO more ardent supporter of the resolution providing for 
the adherence of the United States to the Permanent Court of 
luternational Justice than myself. 


] 
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However, I could not get my consent to vote for clotur 


That the debate on the matter had been long continued can 
not be denied. But the power to limit discussion is a power 


| that should be exercised only in very extreme cases l felt 


that it would be better to suffer some abuse of the privilege of 
debate than to establish a precedent which may prove ex 
tremely hurtful at a later time. 

There were two or three efforts made to reach an agreement 
as to a time for voting on the resolution providing for ad 
herence to the court, but no agreement was reached But it 
seemed to me that this failure to agree upon a time for the 
vote was due more to quibbling over the date rather than the 
effort of anyone to prevent the vote from ever being taken. 
In fact no one doubted that sooner or later the resolution 
adhesion would be adopted. 

To adopt cloture in this matter, although I favor the resolu- 
tion, seemed to mé to set a precedent which may plague us in 
the future. Cloture would have caused the passage of the 
force bills and it may trouble my State and my section in the 
future. Therefore I have no apology to offer for my vote on 
that matter. 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. President, wider differences of opinion were never held 
on any question than on the propriety of the adherence of the 
United States to the Permanent Court of International Justice 

There are those who believe that the sure result of our 
adherence will be that we shall surrender the sovereignty of 
our Nation and that we shall become a mere vassal of a super- 
state, controlled by foreign power, unless we shall escape this 
vassalage by resort to force of arms. It is their judgment 
that nothing but evil can come to the Nation if this action is 
taken. 

There are those who believe that war is one of the greatest 
evils that can inflict itself upon humanity and that the surest 
method, not of preventing war entirely perhaps, but certainly 
of lessening the probability of war, is for the United States to 
join hands with other great nations in the effort to keep peace 
in the world. They feel that it will contribute in a large way 
to prevent war for our Nation to become a member of the 
World Court. 

The first are mistaken, for there will be no surrender of 
sovereignty ; there will be no adherence to a superstate: there 
will be no control by any foreign power over the United States. 

The second class may be mistaken, for human nature is 
such that no mortal man possesses omniscience nor has the 
ability to accurately foretell the future. Wars may come 
despite all efforts to prevent war. 

It must be granted that the World Court does not insure 
peace ; but it must aiso be granted that it makes peace possible. 
It may be only a bud of promise, but it may flower and bloom 
and fill the world with the perfume of peace. 

Mr. President, the greatest desire of every good man is that 
there shall be no more war. The universal prayer is: 

Peace! Peace! God of our fathers, give us peace! 

Being entirely satisfied that the adherence of the United 
States to the court can hold no danger to the Nation, and 
believing that it gives promise of promoting our national pros- 
perity, peace, and happiness, I shall without >esitation vote for 
the resolution of adherence, safeguarded as it is by resolutions. 

Mr. President, as the time for a vote on the question ap- 
proaches many of those who oppose the adherence have grown 
bitter and denunciatory. In speeches and maguzine articles we 
find that those who favor the World Court have been de- 
nounced as being “ traitors,” “ disloyal to the Government,” and 
so forth. 

It would seem that men of intelligence and character should 
be able to discuss a great question like this in a cool, calm, and 
dispassionate manner, and that they should be willing to con- 
cede to those who de not agree with them the same patriotic 
spirit and motives as they claim for themselves. 

At no time within my recollection have there been made 
stronger efforts to arouse prejudice and to mislead the people 
than in this matter at the present time. Ingenuity has ex- 
hausted itself in producing arguments which appeal to passion 
and prejudice. 

Appeals to reason and judgment, to the feeling of patriotism, 
are always proper and should be given the most careful! aftten- 
tion and consideration. For those who make such appeals I 
have the greatest respect. 

Those who oppose the adherence of the United States to 
the World Court may be divided into several classes. Some 
of these classes are: 

First. Those who believe in the policy of isolation. 

Second. Those who are moved by an intense hatred of Wood- 
row Wilson, 

Third. Those who are blinded by prejudice against England. 
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Fourth. Those who fear the establishment of a superstate to | cotton, went down and it was almost impossible to find a market 
be controlled by a religious sect to which they are antagonistic. | 


The last three classes may feel that they are acting from 
patriotic motives. That they are entirely patriotic, I do not 
question. But I do believe that in this matter they 


| did not protect us then. 
have | 


allowed hate, prejudice, and fear to have stronger influence | 


with them than simple love of country. 

I shall now refer to the first class. In the main it Is com- 
posed of persons whose integrity, sincerity, and patriotism are 
beyond dispute. But I can not join them in their idea with 
reference to the policy of isolation. In my opinion their hori- 
zon is too narrow in compass, theiv views of the situation in 
world affairs and the relation of our Nation to them is too 
contracted and circumscribed. 

It seems that they fail to realize that the United States, 
whether willingly or unwillingly, must take a part in the life 
of the world; that economically and politically we, as a nation, 
are brought into intimate contact with all the other nations; 
and that we have a substantial interest in them. 

In saving that we have a substantial interest in the other 
nations, it is not my purpose to argue the humanitarian, the 
Christian phase of the matter. The idea of the brotherhood 
of man is not advanced here. The thought in my mind at this 
moment is that, from a purely selfish standpoint, we have an 
interest in other nations, that we are concerned in their prog- 
ress and prosperity, and in the peace of the world. 

The isolationist quotes the language of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and other statesmen of the early days of the Republic. 
When he repeats the warnings of these great men against en- 
tering into “entangling alliances” with European nations he 
feels that the last word has been said, that argument against 
the World Court has been exhausted. 

“Avoid entangling alliances"! Words of wisdom from great 
statesmen and patriots were these; but, in my judgment, that 
language has no application to present conditions; it proves 
nothing on the subject under consideration. 


There are two reasons for saying that the advice of Wash- | 
ington and other leaders of the time has no application to the | 


instant situation and the proposal to become a member of the 
World Court. 

First. Conditions are very different now to those which ex- 
isted in their day. 

Second. Adherence to the court is not entrance into an “ en- 
tangling alliance.” 

What were the attendant circumstances when Washington 
and others warned against “entangling alliances”? 

The United States was the latest born among the nations 
of the earth, With a small and scattered population, with 
undeveloped resources, her strength consisted only in the spirit 
of her citizens and in being far removed from other nations. 

At that time the United States could live in almost complete 
isolation. Separated by thousands of miles, with reference to 
distance, and by weeks and months, with reference to time, 


affairs in Europe. Wars might be waged there, but business 
here was practically undisturbed, and the people were as happy 
as though the whole world were at peace. 

To-day it is different. Modern invention has brought the 
whole world inte one large community. There has been a 
world-wide expansion in commerce. 

Every nation of the world has a real interest in world poli- 


tics. Indeed, every human being, whether he lives in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or America, is affected by world conditions. 


Whether there shall be peace or whether there shall be war 
is a matter of vital importance to each and to all. 


In the United States men and women in all walks of life | 


feel the effect when great nations of Europe go to war. The 
farmer, the manufacturer, the wage earner, the business man, 
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the woman in the home, the babe in the cradle—all these have 


their peace and happiness disturbed and lessened. 

Of course, Mr. President, in some quarters and with some 
powers, it is quite popular to descry “business.” In the last 
analysis our civilization, our progress, our peace and happiness 
rest in a large degree upon business, upon commerce. The 
demagogue does not distinguish between “ business” and the 
*eonduct of business.” 

It is not too much to say that all nations depend upon a 
globe-encircling business organization for the very stability of 
their industrial civilizations. As a recent example to the peo- 
ple of my section as to how their industrial life may be affected, 
how their financial life may be influenced by world politics 
and by war, it is necessary only to call their attention to the 
conditions which prevailed there in 1914. 

This was three years before the United States entered the 
World War; yet the price of our most important product, 


| establishment of a tribunal to establish peace. 


for it. Poverty, want, and bankruptcy covered the land like a 
black cloud. Isolation, being 3,000 miles from the scene of war, 
No stronger object lesson can be given 
of the fact that we are not only in the world, but a part of it 
and intimately so; that our Nation is linked with other nations 
in a commercial brotherhood. 

Entering the World Court does not mean that we are forming 
an “entangling alliance.” Those men had no such thing iy 
mind when they uttered their warning. In those days there 
were secret treaties providing for alliances between themselves 
and against others. ‘The object of such was to make provision 
for warfare, offensive as well as defensive. 

It was against such intrigues and alliances that we were 
warned. This is not an alliance against any nation. It is an 
effort to prevent nation from warring against nation, to keep 
the world at peace. It is an attempt to provide for the out- 
lawry of war by making a nation that goes contrary to the 
united judgment of the others and wages war an outlaw. 

OPPONENTS OF WILSON 


Mr. President, I shall now refer to the second class, those 
whose ‘action is prompted in a large measure by their dislike 
of a man who in his day was a great leader, not only in the 
United States but in the world. 

[ am not a hero worshipper and have never been. But I want 
to say that the world is not rich enough in greatness to be 
willing to forget Woodrow Wilson. He was not only great in 
intellect, he was great in heart. His heart was attune. to the 


| heartbeats of humanity, and he wore himself out in his effort 


to promote the peace and happiness of his fellow men. 

Before he came upon the political stage there were those in 
our Nation prominent in politics and national affairs who had 
been advocating world peace, an association of nations, the 
But as soon as 
he offered a plan that looked toward that end they immediately 
began to assail it and to vilify him. 

When I think of those men I am reminded of the language of 
Brutus, referring to Cicero: 


He will never follow anything 
That other men begin. 


There are some who are so extreme in their denunciation 
that they have grown fanatical upon the sub‘ect. Whenever 
the World War is mentioned they revel in the rhetoric of 
lamentation and disport themselves in the cesspools of vituper- 
ation and abuse. 

They have covered him with every epithet of contempt; they 
have piereed him with every shaft of malice. The purgaments 
of their brains and hearts have been poured out upon him with- 
out stint. But his reputation will survive when that of his 
assailants shall have been forgotten. His efforts to promote the 
peace, prosperity, and happiness of the people will ever be 


| looked upon as the yearning of a great soul fo promote the wel- 
she was but slightly touched and affected by the state of | : ye 8 & P 


fare of mankind. 
Mr. President, I can not follow those of the second class of 
opponents of this resolution. 
PROPAGANDA IN OPPOSITION TO THE WORLD COURT 


Scores of letters, papers, documents, and resolutions have 
flooded the mails of Senators. Those who sent these things 
had a right to do so, and I am not criticizing. They had a 
perfect right to send them. Every citizen, rich or poor, no 
matter what his station in life, has the privilege of expressing 
his views upon any subject. I am always glad to receive ex- 
pressions of opinion from any citizen and always give due 
consideration to the views of those who write to me. 

From what has been received on this subject I find that there 
is an anomalous situation existing in the ranks of those who 
are opposed to the World Court. As they have given public 


| expressien to their views, I am at liberty to refer to them. I 


hope that I shall not give offense by doing so and by naming 
them. 

In doing so, it is not my purpose either to condemn or de- 
fend them. Their opinions and beliefs are not pertinent to the 
subject under consideration. What I want to do is to call 
attention to the fact that in the ranks of those opposed to the 
court there is more inharmony of thought, there are more ele- 
ments that are discordant in ideas and beliefs than I ever knew 
to exist before. 

OPPOSITION BECAUSE OF HATRED OF ENGLAND 


I call attention now to a copy of certain resolutions which 
have, perhaps, been received by every Senator: 


The Ancient Order of Hibernians of the State of Massachusetts in 
meeting assembled at Boston adopted the following resolutions > 
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“Whereas there is a well-defined and highly financed propaganda 
funetioning in this country the sole purpose of which is to force the 
Government of the United States of America into a foreign political 
alliance that is sure to embroil us in the entanglements, jealousies, 
and intrigues of European unrest; and 

“Whereas the founders of our country have ever advised against 
entangling foreign alliances and steadfastly adhered to a policy of 
popintervention in European politics; and 

“ Whereas the continued adherence to this nonintervention policy 
has resulted in a prosperity and growth never heretofore paralleled 
in the history of a nation; and 

“Whereas to abandon this policy of nonintervyention and become a 
member of the World Court would he to jeopardize the happiness, 
peace, and prosperity now so happily secured to this country and in- 
volve it in the schemes, ambitions, and national jealousies of Conti- 
nental Europe; and 

“ Whereas membership In the World Court would sacrifice our in- 
dependence of action as a nation and would be a surrender of sover- 
eignty repugnant to the principles of the Declaration of Independence 
and degrading to the national spirit; and 

“Whereas from the acknowledgment of our independence in the 
latter part of 1783 we have worked out, alone and independent, in 
peace and war, the problems of government, with the result that from 
an humble beginning of 13 States and less than two and one-half mil- 
lions of people we have grown to 48 States and distant possessions, 
with more than a hundred million inhabitants, with no enemy to fear 
on this continent and at peace with all the nations of the world; and 

“ Whereas we attained this enviable prosperity and tranquility with- 
out a World Court, why, then, jeopardize all by joining one to-day ; and 

“ Whereas the World Court propaganda in this country is a foreign 
conspiracy financed by the Cecil Rhodes, Andrew Carnegie, and other 
such foundations, that the United States of America may be brought 
into subjugation, its power curbed, and its marvelous prosperity halted; 
and 

“ Whereas this propaganda in favor of our country entering a World 
Court is the same that seeks to pervert American history in our schools; 
that libels the patriotic heroes of Revolutionary memory; that de- 
nounces our Senators and Representatives who stand for American 
principles; that would intimidate public men of incorruptible patriot- 
ism; that declares The Star-Spangled Banner a vile song; that 
would bribe American youth with English scholarships and purchase 
penniless college professors with annuities; that subsidizes the tory 
press in this country; that bas desecrated the pulpit with the rancorous 
spirit of paid zealots; that has suppressed the public exhibition of 
The Spirit of ‘76 film; the same English, and English alone, propa- 
ganda that favored the League of Nations and purchased the Sulgrave 
Manor that Americans might not forget that George Washington was 
of English ancestry; and 

*“Wherenus the greatest and most representative propagandist of the 
League of Nations submitted his candidacy for president to the 
people upon a plank favoring entrance into the League of Nations 
and was emphatically defeated; it is certain that if the question of 
entering the World Court, which is a part of the League of Nations, 
was submitted to the people, it would be defeated as emphatically as 
was the League of Nations: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we, the Ancient Order of Hibernians, in meeting duly 
assembled, emphatically protest as citizens of this Republic the en- 
trance of the United States as a member of the World Court; and be 
it further 

“ Resolved, That we do solemnly advise our fellow citizens of the im- 
pending dangers that threaten our beloved Republic from a participa- 
tion in the political affairs of foreign governments that are alien in 
thought, alien in spirit, alien in interests; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That we urge upon all patriotic citizens the pressing 
necessity of organized opposition and united effort against the power- 
ful forces of foreign influence, whose triumph necessarily must be 
upon the ruins of our traditional foreign policy that has brought us 
peace, happiness, and prosperity at home and kept us free from 
entangling alliances abroad; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That we do condemn, specifically and particularly, the 
Cecil Rhodes and Andrew Carnegie foundations that, openly and 
secretly, aim at the reconquest of the United States of America as a 
part of a reunited British-American empire, and call upon the present 
national administration to take such action against the same as will 
canse their denationalization activities to cease and compel the with- 
drawal of their forces from our political, economic, and industria) 
life; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That we believe it our patriotic duty to direct the atten- 
tion of the President and Senate of these United States of America to 
the fact that the sentiment in favor of a World Court is a manvufac- 
tured one and supported by a well-organized and highly financed 
minority of questionable patriotism and unquestionable Anglophile 
tendency ; and be it finally 
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“ Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to send a copy of these 
resolutions to President Coolidge, to each United States Senator, and 
to the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

“<( Signed) — 


“State officers: Rev. Philip J. O'Donnell, State chaplain, 
Boston; Dennis J. Slattery, State president, Wey- 
mouth; John J. O'Connor, State vice president, Hol- 
yoke; Joseph M. Sharry, State secretary, Worcester; 
Michael J. Dullea, State treasurer, South Boston; 
Daniel F. Slattery, State historian, Norwood; Pattick 
J. Dowd, jr., State president, Holyoke; Matthew Cum- 
mings, vational historian, Neponset. 

“County presidents: Owen Callahan, North Adams, Berk 
shire County; John McGowan, North Attleboro, Bristol 
County; Peter Quinn, Shelburne Falls, Franklin County ; 
David Galvin, Lynn, Essex County; Michael Davis, 
Springfield, Hampden County; John O'Donnell, Flor 
ence, Hampshire County; Timothy F. MeCarthy, Cam- 
bridge, Middlesex County; Peter C. Morrissey, East 
Dedham, Norfolk County; Thomas J. Buckley, North 
Abington, Plymouth County; Jeremiah Crowley, Charles- 
town, Suffolk County; Patrick O'Leary, Worcester, 
Worcester County,” 


The Gaelic American, the Hibernian, the Irish World, all 
Irish-Catholic newspapers, have been filled for months with 
the bitterest denunciation of the World Court, and the basis 
for opposition is the fear that England will control it. Every 
effort has been made to arouse opposition to Great Britain. 

Whether England has been fair in her treatment of the Irish 
is not pertinent to this discussion. I shall not attempt to jus 
tify England in that regard, nor shall I say that the Irish are 
not justified in their dislike for that nation. 

What I want to call attention to is the fact that the great 
majority of the Irish Catholics are strongly opposed to the 
court and that they fear the control of the court by England, 
a Protestant nation. 


AN INHARMONIOUS COMPANION 


There is a paper published in this city, the Fellowship 
Forum, which claims to speak for the Klan. It is violent in its 
opposition to the court. Its opposition is based wpon the fear 
that the Pope will control the court and, therefore, will control 
the world and destroy the Protestant religion and our civiliza 
tion. 

The Irish Catholic fears English domination: the Forum 
fears Papal domination. So we have the spectacle of a Catho- 
lic and a. Klansman joining together in this fight. It is true 
that they are bitterly opposed to one another on many matters. 
For instance, on the question of restricting foreign immigration 
the one strongly opposed the restriction of immigration while 
the other favored the restriction. 

It is a matter worthy of attention that many of the strong- 
est opponents of the court were equally as bitter in their 
denunciation of those who favored restriction of immigration. 
The great metropolitan dailies that filled their columns with 
arguments against the immigration bill now fill those same 
columns with arguments against the court. Yet, the Forum has 
joined hands with those who were its most viclent opponents 
on that matter. 

This is, as I have said, an anomalous situation; it is one 
filled with incongruous and dissonant elements. We have been 
told in recent days by great scientists that the day of miracles 
is over. That can not. be true, for we find the Catholic and 
Ku-Klux joined together on this proposition and sleeping in 
the same bed. [Laughter.] 

When I look out upon that scene I am reminded of the 
prophecy of Isaiah when he wrote: 


The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall Me 
down with the kid; the calf and the young Non, and the fatling 
together ; and a little child shall lead them. 


In thinking about this matter, it occurs to me that no poet, 
no matter how vivid his imagination, has ever painted -a pic- 
ture of a man that is blacker than the picture which the Catho- 
lic paints of the Ku-Kluxer or the Ku-Kluxer paints of the 
Catholic; and yet we find them together on this matter. 

I have often wondered what would happen if some morning 
about daybreak, these two should awaken and the Klansman 
should look over and see by his side a form with cloven hoofs 
and with horns upon its head, as he has been taught the Catho- 
lic possesses; and the Catholic should look over and see a 
sheeted and hooded figure by his side. I say, I have often 
wondered which would make the greater effort to get away 
from the other. [Laughter.] 
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I do not know how far the influence of the Fellowship Forum 
reaches, nor how many members of the klan have followed it 
in its coalition with the Irish papers that I have named in the 
fight against the-court. . 

There have come to me from my State only two or three 
telegrams from persons opposing the court, and fewer than 
a half dozen letters in opposition to it. One of them came from 
a splendid woman who says that she is the grand kleagle of 
the klans women in the State. Evidently she had been led to 
believe that there is great danger of papal interference. It is 
probable that she and the others had not been informed that 
the Hibernians are among the bitterest opponents of the court. 

Mr. President, I have referred to these orders in order to 
call attention to the situation that has been described and to 
say that the charge of disloyalty on the part of those of us 
who favor the court is a base slander. As a Protestant, a 
Mason, and an American, I am as deeply interested in the per- 
petuity of the United States as any opponent of the court. No 
matter to what order he may belong, my love of country is just 
as obstinate and firmly rooted as is his. 

In the language of a great Mississippian : 

I was taught to love the Government from my cradle, and I now 
admire it for its present greatness, for its vast achievements, and for 
its past glories, 


That the other Senators, whether they oppose or favor the 
court, have the same affection for the Nation and are equally 
desirous of protecting every right and interest of the country 
I have not the slightest doubt. 


NO DANGER OF A SUPERSTATE 


The question of a superstate is not involved here; nor are 
the questions of surrendering sovereignty, of establishing an 
over-lordship, of being ruled by any foreign power or poten- 
tate. of casting aside the Monroe doctrine, or of giving any 
foreign nation or tribunal the right to interefere, even in the 
slightest way, with our domestic questions. 

There has been wholesale misrepresentation and misinforma- 
tion in regard to those matters. It has been stated repeatedly 
that adhering to the court means that the United States is be- 
coming a member of the League of Nations. 

The first reservation shows the untruthfulness of that state- 
ment. It reads: 


1. That adherence shall not be taken to involve any legal 
relation on the part of the United States to the League of Nations or 
the assumption of any obligations by the United States under the treaty 
of Versailles. 


such 


THE SINGLE OBLIGATION 


As a matter of fact, the only obligation that the United 
States assumes by adhering to the court is to “ pay a fair share 
of the expenses of the court as determined and apportioned 
from time to time by the Congress of the United States.” 

This expense will be about $30,000 annually. What it cost 
us to carry on the great World War for a single day will be 
sufficient to pay our part of the expense of the court for more 
than 30 years. Surely we should be willing to contribute this 
in an effort to prevent war. 

CAN NOT BE FORCED TO SUBMIT ANY QUESTION * 


The fear that the United States will have her rights inter- 
fered with and that there is danger of being forced to submit 
to the domination of any foreign nation, religious influence, or 
superstate is wholly groundless. To show this I quote the 
following from the reservation providing for adherence to the 
World Court: 


Resolved further, As a part of this act of ratification that the 
United States approve the protocol and statute hereinabove men- 
tioned, with the understanding that recourse to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice for the settlement of differences between the 
United States and any othed state or states can be had only by 
agreement thereto through general or special treaties concluded between 
the parties in dispute; and 

Resolved further, That adherence to the said protocol and statute 
hereby approved shall not be so construed as to require the United 
States to depart from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, inter- 
fering with, or entangling itself in the political questions of policy or 
internal administration of any foreign state; nor shall adherence to 
the said protocol and statute be construed to imply a relinquishment 
by the United States of its traditional attitude toward purely American 
questions. 


This is as plain as language can make it that the United 
States can not be brought before the court, except by her own 
consent. When a court is spoken of, the first thing that comes 
to the mind is that it is a tribunal before which one can be 
brought by another who feels aggrieved. That is not true as 
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to this court, so far as the United States is concerned. No 
matter in which the United States is interested can be deter- 
mined by the court except “by agreement thereto through gen- 
eral or special treaties concluded between the parties in dis- 
pute.” Such treaties, of course, would have to be effected under 
the Constitution, just as treaties have always been made. The 
Constitution prohibits any other course. 

Mr. President, hate, passion, prejudice are mighty forces. 
They override reason and judgment. They lead away from the 
paths of common sense, and they often lead into paths of 
untruth. How. unfortunate it is that these great questions can 
not be argued without letting private piques and prejudices 
and hates enter into them. These sentiments have inspired 
much of the misinformation with reference to the purposes and 
powers of the court. 

-Mr. President, I recall that from time to time Senators here 
have essayed three réles—that of historian, that of sage, and 
that of prophet. They have recited history; they have at- 
tempted to interpret the events of to-day; they have essayed 
to foretell the future. They have argued that the only result 
of adherence to the World Court is that war will come. They 
may be right, but I do not believe it. I believe that it is a 
forward step toward peace. 

It may be that at some time there will arise a nation that 
will be willing to go counter to the opinion of all the other 
nations of the world and engage in war, but I think that is 
highly improbable. I agree most heartily with what the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] had to say with reference to the 
force of public opinion. It is a mighty force, and it is doubt- 
ful that any nation would be willing to run counter to the 
opinion of all the other nations. Such a tribunal as the World 
Court would have prevented the World War and would have 
saved countless lives and untold treasure. 

Mr. President, I have been interested in listening to these 
gentlemen—Senators and those on the outside—discuss the 
question of peace. HEvery man is in favor of peace, they say. 
Their tones become passionate, their cheeks become flushed, 
their breasts swell with emotion, but they are unwilling to take 
this long step toward peace. Hearing them denounce the court, 
we would be led to believe that we were embarking upon a 
new and strange policy when it is proposed that the United 
States should ever think of submitting any question to arbitra- 
tion. That has been done often, and, of course, the questions 
were submitted to foreign nations or their representatives. 
Besides, there has been no objection to The Hague tribunal. 
In the last analysis, we simply provide that we may have the 
right to go to the court if we see proper to do so; if not, we 
can not be forced to submit to its jurisdiction. 

The opponents of the resolution see nothing of good in it. 
They never see anything but faults. It was John Iuskin who 
said: 


No man is competent to judge of the merits of a picture who looks 
only at its faults, 


Mr. President, I hope that they will stop looking for faults 
and look for the good qualities this proposition possesses. 

The opponents of the World Court are mistaken when they 
believe they are the only ones who have the spirit of patriotism. 
I believe it was old Elijah who one time announced unto the 
Lord God: 


And I, even I only, am left. 


Yet when his eyes were opened, he saw that there were 7,000 
others who had not bowed the knee to Baal. I want to say 
this, that when the facts are known these men who charge 
us with being traitors and with being disloyal will come to 
realize that there is as much patriotism in our breasts as in 
theirs. 

When I think of these extremists, these who have been so 
bitter in their denunciation, these men who, according to my 
judgment, are obstructing peace; if it were not that it might 
be unchristian, perhaps, to utter the prayer, I might say, in 
the language of David of old: 


O my God, make them like a wheel; as the stubble before the wind. 


Ours is a great Nation. It was established upon great prin- 
ciples. Those principles have gone out into all the world and 
have had a wonderful influence. The spirit of democracy has 
been developed in a large measure, because the seed were sown 
in our Nation. Liberty, freedom of speech, of thought, of 
religion, freedom of every kind is a much more highly prized 
possession now than it was before the establishment of our 
Nation, and largely as a result of the example that we have 
set. . 

Mr. President, seeing no danger to our Nation, knowing that 
the greatest desire of our people is that there may not only 
be peace in America but in the world, believing that we owe 
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a high duty to the world of exerting every effort to prevent 
war, and feeling that the World Court holds the greatest 
promise for world peace, I shall gladly cast my vote for the 
proposition, and in doing so I feel that I have responded to 
the greatest need of the time, to the greatest need of the 
people not only of America but of the world, and that I have 
helped to bring an answer to the prayers of God-fearing men 
and women throughout this land that there shall be war no 
more, and that the lives of their sons shall be safe. 

As I said in the beginning, Mr. President, it will give me 
great pleasure to vote for the adhesion of the United States 
of America to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorunli. 

: The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Groree in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 

ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris McKeilar Sackett 
Bayard Fess McKinley Schall 
Bingham Fletcher McLean Sheppard 
Blease Frazier McMaster Shipstead 
torah George McNary Shortridge 
Bratton Gerry May field Simmons 
Brookhart Glass Metcalf Smith 
Broussard Goff Moses Smceot 
Bruce Gooding Neely Stephens 
Butler Greene Norbeck Swanson 
Cameron Hale Norris Trammell 
Capper Harreld Nye Tyson 
Caraway Harris Oddie Underwood 


Copeland Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
Couzens Heflin Pepper Walsh 
Cummins Howell Phipps Warren 
Curtis Johnson Pine Wotson 
Date Jones, Wash. Pittman Weller 
Deneen Kendrick Ransdell Wheeler 
Edge Keyes Reed, Mo. Williams 
Edwards King Reed, Pa, Willis 
Ernst La Follette Robinson, Ark, 

Fernald Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment, by way of 
reservation, offered by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on the 9th of January I 
made the statement that the United States has a right to join 
the league court because it is named in the covenant of the 
League of Nations as an original party to the league. On 
further consideration I am satisfied that we have no right to 
join this court if that right be based upon the fact that we are 
named in the covenant of the League of Nations as an original 
party to the league. The fact is that the United States of 
America is named as a party to the treaty of Versailles, which 
treaty was made on the 28th of June, 1919. The United States 
was one of the five principal powers named in that treaty. The 
five principal powers were the United States of America, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan. The annex of 
the League of Nations names the United States of America 
as one of the “original members of the League of Nations 
signatories of the treaty of peace.” . 

The protocol of signature of the statute for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice provides— 


that the said protocol shall remain open for signature by the members 
of the League of Nations and by the states mentioned in the annex to 
the covenant of the league. 


That protocol was executed at Geneva on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, 1920. On the 16th of December, 1920, it was competent 
for the United States to sign the treaty of peace—the Versailles 
treaty. On the 16th of December, 1920, the United States was 
entitled to have its name appear in the annex as an original 
member of the League of Nations who had signed or could sign 
the treaty of Versailles. The United States did not sign the 
treaty of Versailles. After the 16th of December, 1920, and in 
the years 1921 and 1923 the United States made treaties with 
jermany, Austria, and Turkey. Those were independent trea- 
ties which the United States made with Germany, Austria, and 
Turkey. The treaty of Versailles was a treaty made by the 
allied and associated powers with Germany. When the United 
States made an independent treaty with Germany it disavowed 
any purpose or intention of ever signing the Versailles treaty 
with Germany. The effect of the signing of the independent 
treaty with Germany after the 16th of December, 1920, was to 
disclaim any intention on the part of the United States of 
signing the Versailles treaty with Germany. The effect of 
the execution of this independent treaty with Germany after 
the 16th of December, 1920, was to deprive the United States 
of any right to have its name appear as an original member 
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of the League of Nations in the annex to the covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

The point is that on the 16th of December, 1920, it was 
proper for us to be included as one who could sign the prote- 
col of signature of the statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, but after the 16th of December, 1920, 
and after we had made an independent treaty with Germany, 
we had no right to be mentioned in the annex to the covenant 
of the league. We lost that right just as surely as we did to 
have the United States mentioned as one of the principal 
powers among the allied and associated powers in the treaty 
with Germany—the Versailles treaty. The annex recites that 
the United States of America is mentioned in it as an orig- 
inal member of the League of Nations, signatory of the treaty 
of peace. There are those in the Senate who agree with this 
construction of our right to be named in the annex, but the 
League of Nations is entitled to place a construction upon our 
act in making an independent treaty with Germany, and we 
should know what is the construction placed upon that act of 
ours by the League of Nations before we sign this protocol. 

On the 16th of December, 1920, when the protocol we are 
considering was promulgated by the League of Nations the 
United States was entitled to have its name carried in the 
annex of the covenant of the League of Nations solely and 
only because it was a signatory of the Versailles treaty and 
the annex so recites. The United States declined to sign the 
Versailles treaty and made another and an independent treaty 
with Germany and thereby forfeited any right it had to be 
named in the annex. The use of its name in the annex on 
December 16, 1920, was proper in view of the then existing 
facts, but it is now null and void. 

Again, Senators must agree that we are considering the 
protocol as of the 16th of December, 1920, when it was promul- 
gated by the League of Nations, and not as of the 27th day of 
January, 1926. The Versailles treaty with Germany was 
signed on the 28th of June, 1919, and it was executed by the 
President of the United States of America “acting in his own 
name and by his own proper authority.” It was subiect to 
ratification by the United States. The power of the President 
of the United States was limited. It was necessary that he 
should have the advice and consent of the Senate before the 
treaty of Versailles became effective as a binding obligation 
of the United States. Part 1 of the treaty of Versailles is 
the covenant of the League of Nations itself. The League 
of Nations may have members who are not parties to the 
treaty of Versailles. The original members of the league 
were those who signed the Versailles treaty and are named in 
the annex to the covenant and— 


any fully self-governing state, dominion, or colony not named tn the 
annex may become a member of the league if its admission is agreed 
to by two-thirds of the assembly— 


Of the league— 


provided that it shall give effective guaranties of its sincere intention 
to observe its international obligations, and shall accept such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the league in regard to its military, 
naval, and air forces and armaments. 


It has always been possible for the United States to join the 
League of Nations. Two-thirds of the assembly of the league is 
the yote by which the United States may become a member. 
Many of the Members of the Senate are deeply desirous that we 
shall become a member of the League of Nations. Their pur- 
pose has been rejected at the polls in two great elections. The 
Republican Party has proclaimed to the world that this Govern- 
ment has definitely refused membership in the League of Nations 
and to assume any obligations under the covenant of the league. 
Our agent, President Wilson, was acting under a limited power 
of attorney when he signed the Versailles treaty and caused 
our name to be recorded in the annex as an original party of 
the covenant of the League of Nations. The Senate of the 
United States declined to give its consent to his act and the 
action of the Senate was confirmed by the people. 

On the 16th of December, 1920, the League of Nations offered 
the United States a protocol of signature and the Senate of the 
United States is about to authorize the President on behalf 
of the United States to sign that protocol of signature dated 
the 16th of December, 1920. What are the legal implications 
of this proposed act? 

Brown owns a lot of ground and desires to have a building 
constructed upon it. Smith is a contractor who erects build- 
ings. Jones is the agent of Smith, with limited powers. 
Jones, acting in his own name and by his own proper authority 
as agent, makes a contract with Brown for the construction of 
a building on Brown’s land. The contract does not become 
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binding until its provisions have been consented to by Smith, 
Smith declines to consent, and there is no contract. Brown then 
offers to Smith a memorandum of a change, a modification,:an 
addition, a protocol of the contract which Smith had declined 
to accept. Brown and Smith sign the memorandum which re- 
cites this addition or protocol to the original contract. Has 
Smith not become bound to all the terms of the original contract 
by this act? 


By the same token, what are the implications which flow 
from the signing of this protocol of signature by the President 
of the United States? The pending resolution of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] provides that the signing shall not 
be taken to involve any legal relation on the part of the 
United States to the League of Nations, but that does not 
answer the question. ‘There are Senators who insist that 
this reservation is meaningless. Regardless of what Sena- 
tors say, What does Brown say? We are entitled to an answer 
to inquiries such as these. We are entitled to know what 


interpretation and construction the League of Nations would 
place upon our signing this protocol. It would be a very 
easy matter for us to inquire about that before we sign on the 
dotted line. Mark Twain, of Missouri, said it wonderful 
how much we can find out by ascertaining. 

Mr. President, on the {th of the present month I made a state- 
ment in the Senate of the origin and development of the proto- 
col and the statute attached to it which is now receiving our 
consideration, and I asked a number of questions with reference 
thereto. I asked whether it was not the judgment of the Senate 
that this court Is part and pareel of the League of Nations; 
whether the court set up by the League of Nations is really a 
court of justice; whether we could have a real court of justice 
until we could state our common international rights in an 
agreed body of international law. I asked those questions at 
a time in the course of the discussion when they could have 
heen answered. The discussions have been lengthy and many of 
the addresses have been technical, I am fully persuaded that 
the court is part and parcel of the League of Nations. I am per- 
sunded further that the covenant of the League of Nations is 
and shall be the law which will control the decisions of this 
court. I am persnaded that it is not and never will be, in the 
nature of its organization, a real court of international justice. 

In his address on the declaration of London, at the annual 
meeting in 1912 of the American Society of International Law, 
Mr. Elihu Root, for whom I have the most profound respect, 
said that— 
the declaration of London is representative of the agreement upon 


rules of international law which is essential to the establishment of the 
practice of judicial settlement in all branches of international contro 


is 


versy 


And in concluding that address he said that the declaration 
of London— 
is not merely a code of useful rules © * *; it is the one indispen- 
forward step without which no practical progress can now be 
in the further development of a system of peaceable settlement 


of international disputes. 


Mr. President, in article 87 of the statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice it is expressly provided that— 


sable 
made 


when a treaty or convention in force provides for the reference of a 
matter to a tribunal to be instituted by the League of Nations, the 
court will be the tribunal. 


It is futile in the light of this provision to say that the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice was instituted or was 
intended to be instituted by an “independent treaty” and not 
by the league, since this question is settled by a provision of the 
statute itself. 

To show that the court 1s not the league’s court but a 
World Court it becomes necessary for those who are forcing 
us to sign the protocol to establish the fact that the court is 
something more than the league court; that is, that some 
nation not a member of the league has some organic relation 
to it. This can not be done for the following reasons: 

First. No provision is made for the signing of the protocol 
for any state that has not signed the treaty which creates the 
League of Nations. 

Second. No state has signed the protocol which is not already 
a megnber of the League of Nations. 

Third. No state which is not a member of the council or of 
the assembly of the League of Nations has a right to partici- 
pate in the election of judges of the court. 

Fourth. If the United States shall have the right to participate 
in the election of judges it is necessary to amend the statute 
of the court which gives that right only to the Council and 
the Assembly of the League of Nations and the council and 
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the assembly are composed exclusively of members of the 


League of Nations. This necessity for a change in the statute 
is recognized in the reservation which secks this right as a 
special privilege. 

Fifth. Only those nations which are members of the League of 
Nations or who have signed the treaty creating the League 
of Nations are permitted by the statute of the court to nomi 
nate the judges of the court; namely, those states repre- 
sented in the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hagu 
who belong to the league: second, those states mentioned jpn 
the annex to the covenant as having signed the treaty creat- 
ing the covenant and, third, those states which do not belong 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration but are members of 
the league. So that all those states are excluded from the 
privilege of nominating judges unless they have some definite 
relation to the league as members or as original signers and 
all those states which are members of the league are admitted 
to the privilege of nominating judges whether they are repre- 
sented in the Permanent Court of Arbitration or not. It is, 
therefore, incorrect to say that the judges are nominated by 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration and it is correct to say 
that this privilege is confined to those states only which have 
some organic relation to the league. 

Sixth. The United States is entitled to nominate judges only 
because it is mentioned in the annex as one who signed the 
treaty of Versailles. I have discussed this phase of the 
subject already. In order that the United States might elect 
judges it is necessary either for the United States to join the 
League of Nations or obtain from its members a special privi- 
lege to sit with the council and the assembly for this purpose. 
That is, they would elect judges by grace and not by right 
even if we sign the protocol. 

Seventh, Article 35 consistently discriminates against all those 
states which are not members of the league by confining the 
use of the court to members of the league, all others being 
dependent upon “conditions laid down by the council of the 
league,” and the court itself fixes the amount which must be 
contributed to the court. 

These discriminations and exclusions mark clear and de- 
cisive distinctions between this league court as it exists and 
a world court in any proper sense. This court is, as the 
official journal declares, “an essential part of the organiza- 
tion of the league,” and the statute of the court can be 
modified at any time by the act of those who have created it, 
and by them alone. 

The resolution now before the Senate calls upon the United 
States to admit by signature of the protocol of 1920 that it is 
still in the annex and is qualified to sign as an “ original 
member of the League of Nations.” The signature of this pro- 
tocol would undoubtedly be regarded as an admission to this 
effect. It is for this reason that the advocates of the entrance 
of the United States into the League of Nations insist upon 
signing this protocol rather than any other form of adhesion. 
The advocates of the entrance of the United States into the 
League of Nations do not care anything about reservations, 
because they know these reservations may afterwards be re- 
scinded when the United States joins the League of Nations, 
and this they hope it will do. 

If the United States is to accept the statute of the court, it 
should not do so by a unilateral commitment such as a reso- 
lution to sign this protocol would be, for it has been prepared 
and it is proposed to us with the express expectation that the 
United States would enter the League of Nations. Before ac- 
cepting such a commitment as this it should be considered that 
the United States has thus far had nothing to say with regard 
to the terms of the statute of the court and that the distinctive 
American ideas urged by Mr. Root as an unofficial member of 
the commission of jurists, although they were unanimously 
adopted by the jurists themselves, were repudiated by the 
council and the assembly of the League of Nations. Is it not 
reasonable to suggest, now that the court has been established 
by the League of Nations, that the United States could be able 
te know before committing itself to membership in this court— 

First. Whether the members of the League of Nations who 
have signed this protocol are disposed to give to the United 
States an opportunity to accept the statute of the court as an 
independently established judicial body. 

Second. Whether the signing of this protocol by the United 
States would not involve such connection with the League of 
Nations as is implied in the expression “original members of 
the League of Nations.” That expression implies a certain 
present relation to the 

Third. Whether the United States might have the assurance 
of the other members of the League of Nations which have 
signed this protocol that this court is not merely a league court 
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but is a world court 
own statute and not by the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Fourth. Whether the United States might be permitted to ad- 
here to the statute of the court by a protocol of adherence in 
which the independence of the court and the complete equality 
of the United States would be agreed to by those who signed 
the protocol in 1920, all of whom were members of the League 
of Nations. 

I appeal to the Senators that it is idle for the opposing 
sides in the Senate to continue a battle over points which can 
never be decided in the Senate. It is not the Senators but 
those members of the League of Nations who have signed this 
protocol who alone can decide these questions. It would be 
worse than tdle—it would be a lasting reproach to those re 
sponsible for it, if the United States should be forced into a 
position of inferiority and perplexity by a premature presump- 
tion of the ultimate attitude of the powers with whom it is 
proposed to associate the destinies of this Republic. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the debate on this question in the United States can not 
be ended by a cloture of debate in the Senate. The reactions 
of the human mind will not permit of it. The making of 
history is to follow this act and the results of this act must 
be awaited with grave apprehension. 

Is it not a reasonable proposition that the Senate and the 
people of the United States should know before acting what the 
effect of their action will be? It seems that no official inquiry 
has ever been made on this subject at any time. 

It is desirable that the Senate should not make a proposal 
abroad that could not be carried out. It would not please the 
American people for the Senate to consent to a program to 
which the nations would not agree. What does the Senate 
know on this subject? What does anybody know about it? 
Mr. President, I charge that the Senate of the United States has 
not done its full duty toward the people of the United States. 
I sincerely hope that no Senator who has voted for this protocol 
when he returns to his home State will be confronted with the 
question whether he did all that he could have done to preserve 
the integrity, the honor, and the independence of his country. 
I referred a moment ago to article 37 of the statute of the 
court, which reads: 


When a treaty or convention in force provides for the reference of 
a matter to a tribunal to be instituted by the League of Nations, the 
court will be such tribunal. 


It will be remembered that this article was not in the plan 
reported by the Root committee to the Council of the League 
of Nations. It requires that the treaties and conventions in 
question be interpreted by this court. But why by this court 
and not another? Because this court is committed to princi- 
ples to which another court would not be committed. 
is the source of those principles? 
of Nations. 
court committed? Through the 
determined by the covenant and insisted upon by the Council 


The covenant of the League 


is 
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an independent body bound only by its | 


| courts are usually organized. 


| a right of war or 
|} nonmember state. 


What | 


and the Assembly of the League of Nations in the creation of | 


the statute of the court. It is apparent to all of us that the 
statute of this court as adopted by the League of Nations is 


different from the plan as reported by the Root committee in | 


the matter of the jurisdiction and the matter of subsequent 
lawmaking conferences. 


The jurists wished to ameliorate international law by further | 


eximination. The league was opposed to this and rejected the 
recommendation of the jurists. Why did they do that? They 
did it because it would fix the life of the court in the growth 
and development of ihternational law through agreements 
between sovereign states. They did it because in article 20 of 
the covenant of the League of Nations the members of the 
league— 


severally agree that this covenant is accepted as abrogating all obliga- 
tions or understandings inter se which are inconsistent with the terms 
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and so eloquently pleaded, and which has been considered to be 
the aim of a court of justice as conceived and supported 
since 1899 by the United States. The object of this court is 
to enforce peace. 

That is a worthy object, but that is not the purpose for which 
It is the pecullarity of this court 
that it is chained by its statute to the covenant of the League 
of Nations and is designed by its decisions to declare the law in 
accordance with that covenant. For this purpose a nonjudicial 
function has been ascribed to this court by the covenant. The 
court is to be the source of advisory opinions when asked for by 
the Council or the Assembly of the League of Nations. No 
other state is authorized to ask for these opinions 

What is the difference between an advisory opinion and a 
judgment of the court? It is that the court may be the in- 
terpreter of the covenant without deciding a case, giving 
opinions as to what the covenant requires and permits, and 


applying its principles to questions of practice. How con- 
venient this device may be is evident in cases where the 
obligations of the covenant and the principles of interna- 


tional law are found to be in conflict as to the duty of a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations toward a state which is not a 
member of the league. 

Let us suppose that it were a question of the operation 
of the laws of neutrality in a time of war. Under article 
16 of the covenant of the League of Nations the trade of 
a nonmember state with an offending member of the League 
of Nations could be absolutely forbidden by the Council of 


the League of Nations. What would be the duty of the 
members of the League of Nations toward the nonmember 
of the league? $y the covenant of the league its duty 


would be to enforce article 16 of the covenant of the league 
against the nonmember. Under the rules of international 
law it would be either to make an effective blockade as 
to exempt the trading operations of the 
What would be the opinion of the court? 
Would it sustain the obligations of the law of neutrality, or 
would it sustain the obligations of the members of the 
league who had severally and solemnly abrogated their previous 
engagements under international law and for themselves had 
thereby abolished the law of neutrality? And before what 
tribunal except the arbitrament of arms could the nonmember 
state, thus restricted in its legal rights by the menace of a 
political and military alliance, bring its opponent for trial? 
By every test which is available to one who studies documents 
it is evident that the Permanent Court of International Justice 
was designed to be and is the league's court and not a world 
court. 

Hiow may we settle definitely our controversy as to the real 
nature of this court? We can inquire of those who have 


| signed the protocol of 1920 what limits they intend to impose 
How do they become the principles to which this | 


statute of the court as | 


upon the court. We can inquire what modifications in the 
protocol and what constructions of the statute the signers 
will accept before we commit the United States to sign this 
protocol as authorized by the present resolution. It would 
require but a short time for the Senate to formulate what 
conditions and circumstances should be required and it would 
require but a brief time for fhe Executive to obtain the assent 
or dissent of the members of the League of Nations with whom 
the United States will be associated. This was done in the 
ease of the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty with the result that 
matters which, without negotiation would have been left in 
obscurity, were made clear by agreement. As a result of 
those negotiations the United States ridded itself of the Clay- 


| ton-Bulwer treaty and was enabled to construct and fortify 


hereof and solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter enter into | 


any engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof, 


That meant and that means that no form of international law 


is to supersede the authority of the covenant of the League of | 


Nations. What was the reason for this act of limitation on 
future treaties and obligations of law? It is that the covenant 
of the League of Nations fixes the standard of obligations. 
What is the underlying object of the covenant of the League of 
Nations? The enforcement of peace through the execution of the 
treaties of peace and particularly of the treaty of Versailles. 
That is why the covenant of the League of Nations constitutes 
part 1 of the treaty of Versailles and the other treaties. The 


| tocol of December 16, 1920, is not a treaty. 


the Panama Canal. It can be done in this case. The substi- 
tute resolution which I propose to offer contemplates just that 
thing. Time is not of the essence of this undertaking. If 
it had been we should have signed this protocol in 1920. 

The next question, Mr. President, is, What are we doing 
here? Are we signing a treaty or authorizing one? The pro- 
It is a “ proto- 
eol of signature” made in the execution of a treaty which 
the United States refused to ratify. The resolution to sign 
this protocol, passed by the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
is a resolution to ratify @ part of the treaty of Versailles. 
The authorization of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice is article 14 of the covenant of the League of Nations. 
The covenant of the League of Nations is Part I of the treaty 
of Versailles. The authorization of the court is, therefore, 
the treaty of Versailles. The United States signed but never 
ratified the treaty of Versailles. The United States is named 
in the treaty of Versailles as a signatory. The signature 


aim is not justice as a problem to be worked out by the future | of the protocol is designed to be, and is, the fulfillment of 
free cooperation of the nations for which Mr. Root so often | article 14, Part I, of the treaty of Versailles. 
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| PROTOCOL OF ADHESION TO THE STATUTE OF THE PERMANENT COURT or 


INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


The signatories of the protocol of signature relating to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice of December 16, 1920, and the addi- 


| tional signatories of the present protocol mutually consent and agree 


| 


This becomes more evident from the following facts: 

First. The only right to sign this protocol is the fact that the | 
l'nited States signed the trenty of Versailles 

second. The only states to which the signature of the protocol 
ix open are “states mentioned in the annex.” 

Third. The states mentioned in the annex are “original mem- | 
bers of the League of Natio signatories of the treaty of 
ju “| - 

Fourth, It is. therefore, only as a signatory of the treaty of 
peace that the United States may sign the protocol. 

The whole history of the formation of this court, followed | 
step by step, proves that this protocol is an agreement among 
the signers of the treaty of peace to carry out one of its pro- 
visions. No state which is not a signer of that treaty has 


had anything to do with the protocol 


The statute which formulates the plan for this court is a | 


consummation of article 14 of the covenant of the League of 


Nations. It was made to conform strictly to that article. It 
Was adopted by the Assembly of the League of Nations in 
conformity with the provisions of that article. The protocol 


recognizes this fact and records it, and it is not a treaty but 
the act of signature to the results of the procedure prescribed 
by urticle 14, Part Il of the treaty of peace. 


Those who framed this protocol did not call it a treaty. 
It has none of the earmarks of a treaty. It does not con- 
tain the substance of a treaty. It involves no reconciliation 


of contested subject matter. 
not agreed to elsewhere. 


It creates no reciprocal relations 
There are in it no adverse parties. 
It fixes no duties not undertaken elsewhere. It is, in fact, 
simply what its name it is—a “Protocol of signature.” 

It is not a protocol of adhesion to any treaty because the 
treaty it relates to has already been signed, and this protocol 
makes no provision for adhesion. As a simple agreement be- 
tween members of the League of Nations there was no oceasion 
for adherence because they were already members of the 
League of Nations and parties to the treaty. This protocol is 
intended to be nothing, more or less, than the acceptance of a 
piece of league legislation and is simply a formal statement 
that the members of the league assent to it without any reser- 
vations. 

The position of the United States is 
It took no part in the negotiations. It can not assent without 
reservations, It has “conditions and understandings” not 
contained in the protocol which must be recognized before it 
signs. It proposes reservations, It will not sign without them. 
They must be agreed to-—those reservations. 
they to be a.reed to? Unilateral reservations will not suffice. 
They must be agreed to by the other signers—the members of 
the League of Nations. But if this is a treaty or is to be 
regarded as one, the answer is that treaties are not made that 
way. We must know in advance what action is expected of 
us in the future and what our rights and obligations will be. 
We should have that now in writing. Now is the time to 
negotiate that understending. Apparently there have been no 
negotiations. Our course is simple: It is to inquire of those 
members of the League of Nations who have signed this 
protocol whether they will sign with us a protocol of adhesion 
to the statute of the court in which may be embodied the 
conditions and understandings we desire and which the pro- 
tocol of 1920 does not contain. In 1920 the United States 
would not have considered for a moment the signature of the 
protocol in execution of the treaty of Versailles. What has 
happened to make the signing so pressing now? Is this signa- 
ture in exchange for some new advantage? No. 

This is not a treaty and this is not the way to make a treaty. 
This is an attempt to secure the ratification of a part of a 
treaty which we declined to ratify. We do it in a hurry, under 
pressure, without negotiation, and it can not meet with general 
public approbation. Wherefore, Mr. President, my substitute 
resolution reads as follows: 


says 


different altogether. 


RESOLUTION FOR ADHESION TO THRE PERMANENT CoURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 


The Senate of the United States, having received from the President 
of the United States a preposal to give its advice and consent to the 
signature of the protocol of December 16, 1920, of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, with certain conditions and understandings, 
finding itself uninformed regarding the conditions and understandings 
which would be acceptable to the signatories of the said protocol, and 
hesitating to commit the United States to the relation implied in the 
fact that this protocol is open to the United States only as a signatory 
of treaties which the United States has not ratified, requests the Presi- 
dent to ascertain through the diplomatic representatives of the United 
States or otherwise if a protocol of adhesion conceived substantially 


as follows would be acceptable te the signatories ef the protocol of 
December 16, 1920: 





(1) That sovereign states which have neither ratified nor signed 
the treaty of Versailles upon declaring that they accept the jurisdic. 
tion of the above-mentioned court in accordance with the terms and 
subject to the conditions of the statute of the court as construed below 


| are eligible to adberence to the statute with rights, powers, privileges, 


and immunities equal to those of the original signatories. 

(2) That sovereign states thus adhering to the statute of the court 
shall have representation for the purposes of the court in the electoral 
bodies referred to in articles 4, 5, 8, 10, 12, 32, 33, and any other 
articles relating to the electoral bodies named in the statute equal to 
that of the signatories of the protocol of December 16, 1920, of the 
same rank without implying any relation or obligation, legal or other- 
wise, to or through these electoral bodies except those prescribed in the 
statute as pertaining to the court. 

(3) That no change shall be made in the statute of the court witb- 
out the consent of the signatories of the present protocol. 

(4) That the charges of maintenance of the court shall be deter- 
mined from time to time in fair proportions by the authorized ap- 
propriating bodies of the signatories, and the appropriations thus made 
shall be used exclusively for the expenses of the court. 

(5) That the decisions of the court bind only the actual litigants; 
that the opinions of the court when merely advisory bind no one; 
and that advisory opinions therefore will not be asked for with regard 
to questions relating to any adherent without its previous consent. 

(6) That the signatories of this protocol do not, in principle, oppose 
the convocation of future conferences at The Hague for the revision, 
clarification, and amelioration of international law, the engagements 
of which do net become binding upon any state until it has itself 
ratified them. ; 

In accordance with this consent and agreement on ‘the part of the 
signatories of the protocol of December 16, 1920, duly signed and 
sealed by an authorized representative, the adhering states do hereby 
declare, through the undersigned, their duly accredited representatives, 
that they accept the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and the statute of the court, in accordance with the 
terms and subject to the conditions of the present protocol. 


Mr. President, let us inquire whether we may not have a 
world court—a court of justice for all nations—a court sepa- 
rated and severed from the League of Nations and the treaty 


But how are | of Versailles. 


Mr. President, in conclusion, may I quote a noble editorial 
from a free and independent newspaper? It appeared in the 
Kansas City Star on January 25: 


18 THE SENATE READY TO ABDICATE? 


Those Senators who are invoking cloture to end debate on the 
league court show a surprising ignorance of the constitutional function 
of the Senate and a remarkable indifference to the one distinctive thing 
that gives it its prestige. 

By this act they are divesting the Senate of fts character as a 
deliberative body, as a Senate of equals representing the equality of 
the States, and are reducing it to the level of those popular chambers 
which by their organization and rules and the inequality of representa- 
tion are frankly designed to be merely legislative mills to grind out 
laws for a deliberative upper chamber to sift, amend, and digest. 

It is am amazing revelation that to-day, at the moment when a 
national need demands the very safeguards of deliberation, debate, 
and public information which the Senate was designed to supply, the 
Senate itself should be found willing to commit this act of political 
sabotage; more, to destroy its own sanctuary of tolerance, discussion, 
free expression. 

This abdication is difficult to understand, except on political consid- 
erations that ought to invite the apprehension of Americans. If the 
Senate is ready voluntarily to give up its high place in the Govern- 
ment to serve a political propaganda, then indeed may the Senate's 
decline rouse the Nation’s fears. 

It seems incredible in the light of its history that the Senate should 
not realize that what the American people demand from it in crises 
like the present one is, first of all, information. That can be sup- 
plied only by debate; debate im the Senate alone can combat the 
flood of interested and selfish propaganda that agents of interna- 
tionalism have loosed upon the country. Where should the public 
look for the truth about the statements that this propaganda has 
disseminated about the league court except to the Senate, and how 
can the Senate supply the truth except through free discussion, un- 
restricted opportunity to investigate and bring out the facts, and an 
unsilenced voice to make them known? 

Except for the full exercise of these constitutional functions by the 
Senate in the league debate of 1919, the country 
today. The Senate debate was the only thing 
that calamity, and the real reason why the league 
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are ready to gng the Senate to-day Is that they realize that if the debate | 
goes on and the country is fully informed, as it was by the league | 
debate, the court protocol will be defeated just as the league's was. 

Senate debate was what roused the country akainst the reactionary 
policies of the Taft administration in 1909, and loosed the forces that 
culminated in the progressive movement three years later. Who 
shall say that advantages such as these could be compensated fer by 
any likely to flow from a Senate deprived of the opportunity to in- | 
form public opinion? 

The country could better afford to haye the Senate divested of its | 
legislative character than of its deliberative character. We could | 
do very well without more laws, but no free government can function 
without discussion. 


Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I rise to address the Senate 
upon the subject of the reservations to this World Court reso- 
iution. I am not unmindful of the traditions of this body as 
regards a new Member of the Senate. But I do believe that 
when a man has convictions, no matter how lately he may 
have come, it is a duty he owes to his people, not only those 
of his State, but of his country, to give those opinions for such 
benefit aS may accrue. 

I do not know whether the reservation now pending will 
have any great support, but I plead with the Senate along the 
lines of the plea made by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop] this morning, that we not adopt any reservations 
that shall emasculate the protocol and obstruct our joining 
the Court of International Justice. 

The Senate has received, not once or twice, but three or more 
times, a request from the Chief Executive of this country that 
we give our consent and advice to this protocol for the Court 
of International Justice. It has received it, not from one 
President, but from two, and it becomes the duty of the Sen- 
ate to consider, in the light of that suggestion, first, whether 
the great suggestion the President has offered, and which the 
people of this country treat as a departure from our histori- 
cal attitude toward foreign nations, is well conceived. Second, 
whether, if we follow the President's suggestion, we are pre- 
pared to throw the necessary safeguards around that departure 
from our traditional position. 

Those two questions, I take it, the Chief Executive of this 
land has had more than three years in his innermost thoughts. 
He has prepared his messages with great care, after such con- 
sultation as he was able to have with people in whom he could 
have reliance. But, as I conceive his position, he is neces- 
sarily a rather solitary thinker. He has only the opportunity 
to consult those of his immediate Cabinet, in whom he has the 
greatest confidence, because no other parties to whom he goes 
for consultation are under any oath to protect the welfare of 
this Nation, and it is impossible to say in what degree their 
advice might be inspired by any selfish motives. But when 
he presents that message to this great, august body, he has a 
right to rely upon the oath under which every Senator takes 
his seat, that he is going to determine this question and give 
his advice under the most patriotic motives. 

I fancy that I can see the Chief Executive of this land think- | 
ing over our entrance into this court not alone as an oppor- 
tunity to get rid of causes of war, but when he looks over the 
future of this country, and when he looks back, even to the 
time of the Civil War, and sees this country then but a string 
of villages across the country, and in the 60 years that have 
elapsed, he sees its farms stretching ever westward until they 
cover the country as a whole; when he sees the railroads 
pushed farther and farther toward the Pacific, until they now 
form-so many lines of communication; when he sees the fac- 
tories grow from the East toward the West, until their smoke- | 
stacks and their chimneys cover the entire land; when he sees 
production increase in every direction, necessarily he says to 
himself, “ What is to become of the surplus production of this | 
country?” 

We have to meet that question, and it is growing greater 
every year. Formerly we were able to take care of practically 
all our domestic production within the borders of our own 
country, but to-day we have to find new markets for the | 
wonderfully increasing production of the country, and if we 
have grown to that height in 60 years, to what may we not 
look forward in the next 20? Have we not to open the world 
markets even wider than they are to-day? We are building 
our lines of transport across the sea for the very purpose of 
taking care of the future growth of this Nation. 

I can faney the President again thinking about the causes , 
of the last war, about the opportunities that are open to this 
country to prevent a repetition of that great struggle and the > 
loss it occasioned to the people of this country. When two 
Chief Executives, two different men, have offered this coun- | 
try the opportunity to change their traditional, historical | 


stand of noninterference with Furopean affairs, and to suffer 
the criticism of this country, that is a great act, a courageous 


| thing for him to do. He undertakes to change the policies we 


have lived under, and I think it behooves us to give a great 
and sympathetic interest to the problems which the President 
now presents to the Senate. 

If it will stop war in any particular, it will do a great 
humanitarian thing for all civilization. I am not one of those 
who, after listening to the discussion In this body, feel that in 
this World Court we have a panacea which will prevent war 
in the future. Our international relations have more than one 
point of contact. They are at least the economic on the one 
side, and then the legal, and then the political contacts. 

If we analyze any court we will find that the legal ques 
tions which this court may decide are questions of fact that 


| have happened. We can not have a case, as is provided for 


under the statute of this court, until the facts are finished 
There must be no uncertain fact for the future. We can not 
have “issues joined” until the facts are there, whether we 
know what the fact is or not. It may be a perfectly proper 
inquiry for the court to find the fact as it exists, because it 


| is not known. But it also remains that that fact has already 


taken place. 

On the other side we have the political considerations, which 
must be reckoned with. I might illustrate the difference as 
between the questions which arise under a treaty signed 
and the questions which arise in the making of a treaty 
One is political because the facts are not finished. The other 
is legal because the facts are finished. 

I do not believe it will be disputed that under economic 
financial transactions there may lie deeply embedded causes 
of war. We have all heard the old saying that “a British 
battleship follows the British pound to see that it has justice.” 
Under that condition there may be causes of war. There may 
be causes of war in the making of a treaty. There would be 
causes of war under conditions where the facts are not found, 
and no provision for a world court, in my opinion, can, under 
either of these two situations, eliminate the causes of war. 

But as to the facts which are found as in the interpretation 
of a treaty, if you please, there lie also the seeds of war 
The opinion of one country may be different from the opinion 
of the other as to what the treaty means; and as the discus 
sion arises on that question there is a seed of war. Under 
those conditions it is possible to put up to the International 
Court of Justice the question which arises upon the interpreta 
tion of that treaty and its limitations of such opportunity are 
the existence of legal matters which can be laid before it. 
So there remains, as I said, in international relations many 
causes of war upon which the Court of International Justice 
can not function. 

I have listened as intensely as I could to the arguments that 
have been propounded pro and con for the last six weeks to 
the Members of the Senate for and against the wisdom of the 
course we seek to take. In these arguments I can not find, 
after applying to them all the intelligence of which I am 
capable, any substantial reason why we should be afraid to 
follow the advice of the two Chief Executives of the country 
who have urged the joining of the court upon the Members of 
the Senate. I prefer to look upon the statute of the court, as 
I may call it, subjectively. I prefer to look upon the covenant 
of the league objectively. I use those two terms not in any 
definite significance but in order to show to the Members of 
the Senate my view of how one is differentiated from the 
other. 

Subjectively the nations of the world have come together and 
formed a statute which is the constitution of the court. Ob- 
jectively other nations of the world, most of them the same, 
have come together and formed the covenant. The court is 
the outgrowth of much earlier consideration than is the cove- 
nant. But there must be a common place where these things 
ean be brought about and the Council of the League of Nations 
forming that body gives a better opportunity to bring about 
the formation of the court than any other body which we have. 
It will be found that even in the covenant they refer to other 
international tribunals as they divide their expenses accord- 
ing as the international postal expenses are divided among 


| the nations. 


Objectively they said that the court should be formed with 


} a certain jurisdiction. That jurisdiction in a short sentence 
| included the word “international.” When the statute was 


formed the word “international” was left out. The covenant 


| provided for advisory opinions to the League of Nations. Ad- 


visory opinions are left out of the statute except by the width 


| of its jurisdiction under which it conld be included. 


I do not believe there is anything in the statute as I read it 
that would prevent the United States of America, and England, 
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or Canada, or any other country, passing a new treaty to-day 
and providing that the Court of International Justice, of which 
both were members, should have the right to issue advisory 
opinions on matters referred to it by the signatories of that 
particular treaty. Under the same idea the members of the 
League of Nations would, under the wide jurisdiction given to 
the court, have the same right to say that the Court of Inter- 
national Justicé could give advisory opinions on things that 
were referred to it by them. 

Subjectively the court stands upon its own bottom. There 
must be some way and some public forum under which it 
could once be started. We tried to start it by The Hague 
itself, by the nations that were in the arbitral court of justice, 
but it remained for a time when more nations had come to- 
gether under the covenant of the League of Nations before the 
opportunity actually arose under which the court could be 
organized. 

I have no right to speak, as some of the Members have, as 
a representative of any great organized body of people in this 
country asking our adherence to the court, but I have a right 
to speak for a people who are not organized and not in a posi- 
tion to be heard upon this point. During the time of the great 
war, when the country was first entering into its share of that 
terrible affair, it became my duty to go out into the country 
districts of this great Nation, particularly in my own State, as 
a representative of one department of the Government, and to 
give to the people a statement of why we were entering the 
war: what it meant to them; how it would affect the boys who 
were going from their own home towns: and asking them to 
get behind those boys in the establishment of the reserves at 
home. As I saw those people in intimate contact, as I met 
them day by day, as I saw the terrors and the horrors that 
spread over them at the very thought of their own boys going 
out to fight those battles across the sea, I said to myself that 
if the time ever came that it lay within my power to give to 
those people the opportunity to avoid even one war, I should 
feel that my life had been well spent. And when I see this 
opportunity, when I think of the people who sent their sons, of 
all the sufferings that they undertook in the defense of their 
country, I feel that we should entér into the World Court under 
the best possible conditions that we can in favor of those 
people. 

As I think of the great chances that this country must have 
for expansion in order that the people may live happily and 
have prosperity, I feel that we should use our entrance into 
the World Court, once we have determined to take that step, 
just as a good salesman for any other business would approach 
his customers—not by browbeating them, not by objecting to 
anything that they wanted to do in reason, not carelessly, but 
with an open hand, throwing no bouquets, but treating them as 
equals, winning their confidence. For that reason I hope that 
in the adoption of the reservations nothing shall be put into 
them that will cause the people of these foreign lands to do 
other than to hold out to us a welcoming hand in our associa- 
tion with them in the World Court, for I believe it will mean 
much to the prosperity of America. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess McKellar Schall 
Bayard Fletcher McKinley Sheppard 
Bingham lrazier McLean Shipstead 
Blease George MeMaster Shortridge 
Rorah Gerry McNa Simmons 
Bratton Gillett Mayfield Smith 
Brookhart Glass Means Smoot 
Broussard Goff Metcalf Stanfield 
Bruce Gooding Moses Stephens 
Butler Greene Neely Swanson 
Cameron Hale Norris Trammell 
Capper Harreld Nye Tyson 
Caraway Harris Oddie Underwood 
Copeland Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
Couzens Heflin Pepper Walsh 
Cummins Howell Phipps Warren 
Curtis Johnson Pine Watson 
Dale Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Weller 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Ransdell Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Mo. Williams 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 
Ernst King Robinson, Ark. 

Fernald LaFollette Robinson, Ind. 


Ferris Lenroot Sackett 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the reservation proposed by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moss}. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is unfortunate, I presume, 
that this reservation had to be offered by those who are in 
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opposition to the World Court. It will be difficult to have the 
offering accredited with sincerity or the reservation with 
soundness. I want to say a word, however, in regard to the 
reservation. 

I think the reservation contains a sound principle, and while 
I do not hope to see it adopted in this particular instance un- 
der the peculiar cireumstances which surround us in its pres- 
entation, I have not the slightest doubt that in time we must 
come to the acceptance of the principle which is embodied in 
this reservation. As Mr. Madison and Mr. Hamilton said in 
the debates in the convention which framed the Constitution, 
employment of force against a collective body or against a 
sovereign state even in the enforcement of a judgment is war. 
If we are going to construct a program or machinery for 
peace, we must rely upon the power of public opinion to en- 
force the judgments of the tribunals of peace. I presented 
this question fully a few days ago, and I do not care to travel 
back over the ground which I undertook to cover at that time: 
but I do want to call attention to the reason, or what seems 
to me to be the reason, for consideration of this reservation 
with reference to the particular tribunal with which we are 
now dealing. 

Let us take into consideration, first, the organization of the 
World Court. I want to consider it now with reference to 
the large and small powers or to the great and the weaker 
nations, for, in my opinion, it is peculiarly necessary that we 
consider the relationship of the strong powers to the court in 
considering adequately the principle which is involved in this 
reservation. I do not see very much protection for the small 
powers in this court. If we shall take an example, for in- 
stance, of a great power transgressing upon the rights of a 
small power, violating a treaty which it may have with the 
small power or weaker power, and assume that the weaker 
power desires to secure justice through this tribunal, how may 
it secure it? 

Let us assume that one of the great powers of Europe has 
invaded the rights of one of the weaker powers and that the 
weaker power, desiring the help of the tribunal which we are 
now proposing to enter, makes its first appeal to the advisory 
jurisdiction of the court, When the weaker power or the small 
power approaches the tribunal for an advisory opinion with 
reference to its rights it will find sitting upon the tribunal 
which may require the advisory opinion all of the great powers 
of Europe. They are there permanently; and if thc exploited 
nation seeks justice against the aggressor nation, assuming that 
it is the larger power that is the aggressor, it approaches the 
advisory jurisdiction to find it absolutely controll.d, in my 
opinion, to all practical intents and purposes, against the sub- 
mitting of any request for an advisory opinion. 

There are Great Britain and Italy and France and Japan 
sitting permanently upon the council of the league, and thereby, 
as a practical proposition, controlling the question of whether 
an advisory opinion shall be asked in regard to any matter 
which may come up for consideration between the large and 
the small powers. Although theoretically it may be contended 
otherwise, practically the aggressor nation must consent to the 
request for an advisory opinion before an advisory opinion can 
be had, and the weaker power is utterly without the influence 
or standing or position in the tribunal which controls the ad- 
visory jurisdiction to secure the request. I look upon the propo- 
sition, dealing with it as a practical matter, as almost insuper- 
able so far as the small nations are concerned. 

It seems to me that if there is anything that is disturbing 
in the international affairs of the world at this time it is the 
persistent exploitation by the greater powers of the smaller or 
weaker nations of the earth. It does not make any difference 
into what part of this globe we may cast our eyes, the disturb- 
ing element is the apparent determination of the great powers 
to denude the smaller nations of their material resources and 
their political rights. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield for a question, but I have not much 
time; and if the Senator desires, he can ask the question and 
take it out of his own time. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is it not a fact that an advisory opinion may 
be rendered by the World Court upon the application of the 
assembly, which, of course, consists of all the members of the 
court, small or great, as well as upon the application of the 
council? 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend that an advisory 
opinion may be requested by a majority of the assembly? 

—— BRUCE. I suppose it must mean that. The language 
reads: 
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The court may also give an advix: opinion upen ahy disputed | 
question referred to it by the council or by the assembly, 


Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. BRUCE. In the assembly, of course, there are repre- | 
sentatives of the smaller powers as well as of the great powers. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend that a request for | 
an advisory opinion may be made by a majority vote in the 
assembly? 

Mr. BRUCE. I may be incorrect, but I know nothing to the 
contrary. } 

Mr. BORAH. It is a disputed question; but the presumption 
has been, and it has been contended by many, that the vote 
must be unanimous. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but the point of the Senator was that the | 
small powers of the earth, as distinguished from the great | 
powers, were shut off from redress at the hands of the World 
Court, and I am calling his attention again to the fact that an 
application for an advisory opinion may be made by the assem- 
bly, which consists of the great and the small powers alike, as 
well as by the council. 

Mr. BORAH. If the assembly may act as a majority, there | 
is something in the Senator’s contention; but if the assembly | 
must act with unanimity, the big pewers are all sitting in the | 
assembly just the same, and their influence could always con- | 
trol. 

But, as a practical proposition, Mr. President, every ad- 
visory opinion so far has been called for by the action of the 
council; the assembly so far has never been called upon to 
act in regard to this matter; and if the principle which is 
embodied in the Geneva protocol shall be finally adopted, the 
council alone may control the advisory opinion jurisdiction, 
and it will be entirely taken away from the assembly. That 
shows the tendency of Europe in regard to this matter. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield to the Senator once more, 

Mr. BRUCE, I do not want to interrupt the Senator, inas- 
much as his time is limited. 

Mr. BORAH. My time is not limited, because these inter- 
ruptions will be taken out of the time of the Senator from 
Maryland. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRUCE. I have not made any comments on these reser- 
vations at all, and, happily, I have time to spare. 

Mr. BORAH. That is fortunate. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask just one question for information. 
Has the council ever declined on the application of any power, 
great or small, to solicit an advisory opinion from the World 
Court? I think not. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is the Yankee way of answering a ques- 
tion by asking another one. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORAH. It will help the Senator from Maryland if he 
gets the benefit of a litthe Yankee wisdom on this proposition. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am, perhaps, a little difficult to help. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think so. 

Mr. BRUCE. It depends, I think, to a considerable extent 
upon the souree from which the help is derived. 

Mr. BORAH. I admit that, but I think the Senator is an | 
apt student. However, Mr. President, has the Senator any | 
information to the effect that there has ever been requested 
an advisory opinion except those approved by the great nations 
represented permanently on the council? 

Mr. BRUCE. Before undertaking to answer that question I 
would have to review the whole proceedings in connection with 
the asking of advisory opinions; and, if the Senator will allow 
me, I may answer that question a little later. 

Mr. BORAH. I can give the Senator an illustration. For 
instance, when the question arose as to the action of France 
in Syria the matter was referred to the League of Nations for 
action. It had not yet taken such form as to call for an ad- 
visory opinion of the court, but it had taken such form as to 
call for the advice and counsel of the League of Nations, and 
upon the action of France the League of Nations indefinitely 
postponed action. Where the most awful crimes were being 
committed and rapine and slaughter were being employed, 
because one of the great powers was interested the league was 
as quiescent and cowardly as a whipped slave. 

Mr. MOSES. And, Mr. President—and I hope this may not 
come out of my time, let me say to whomever holds the stop 
watch—let me add, for the benefit of the Senator from Mary- 
land, that in addition to what the Senator from Idaho has 
said. when the controversy arose between the Government of 
Italy and the Government of Greece with reference to the 
Corfu incident, the Greek Government wished the matter re- 
ferred to the League of Nations or to the Court of International 
Justice; but it was not so referred because the great power, 
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Italy, would not permit it to be done. This Interruption may 
be taken out of the time of the Senator from Maryland. I 
want it understood, Mr. President. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to con 
cede, for the sake of argument, that there is something in the 
contention of the Senator from Maryland, provided the assem- 
bly may act as a majority; but when we take into considera- 
tion the fact that all the great powers are there represented, 
and consider their influence in the matter, it is practically as 
impossible there as it would be in the council to get an ad- 
visory oyinion which was not satisfactory to the great powers. 
Certainly so far as the council is concerned they would have 


| the opportunity and would have the power to block any propo 


sition with reference to advisory opinions. 

Mr. President, let us assume now that we go to the judicial 
side of the court, and assume that in some way a small nation 
desires arbitration upon an invasion of a great power. No one 
will contend that that could be had without the consent of the 
transgressing nation. Without the consent of the aggressor 
nation the judicial powers are utterly sterile, so far as the 
tribunal as it is now organized is concerned. 

I call attention to this, not because I want now merely to 


| inveigh against the organization of the court but because I 
| want to call attention to the further fact that if force is used 


in this instance by this court it will almost inevitably be 
against the small nations alone. Can any one conceive of the 
Council of the League of Nations, with Japan and France and 
Italy and England sitting there permanently, ever invoking 
force against one of the great nations to enforce a judgment 
against one of them? We can only conceive of that happening 
which happened in the Mosul case. Where the great powers 
agree and undertake to arrange for the execution of the 
judgment we may anticipate that it will be executed. 

So, Mr. President, aside from the general proposition that 
force should not be employed in the execution of a judgment 
against a sovereign state, it seems to me peculiarly wise and 
peculiarly just that we call upon these nations to refrain from 
the use of force in view of the organization of the court as it 
now exists. 

It is said by the able Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor}, 
however, that if these nations of Europe want to agree to 
resort to war for the purpose of enforcing the judgments of 
the court, it is none of our business. 

I can not follow the Senator upon that proposition. It is 
our business as to what our associates in this court are going 
to do. If we are going to become associated with the nations 
of Europe in the advancement of peace and in the establish- 
ment of justice among the nations of the earth, it is of the 
utmost concern to us what those nations are to do. Not only 
are we concerned for the reason that we are in favor of ad 
vancing justice and law and order in international affairs, 
but any appeal to war to enforce a judgment of a court of 
which we were a member would almost invariably draw us 
into the conflict. 

The very object of organizing this court, the very purpose of 


| going into an international tribunal of this kind, is to prevent 


war in every possible way that we can; amd if we are going tu 
prevent it, may we not ask them to agree with us that they 
will not resort to war for the purpose of executing a Judgment 
of a court of which we are a member? We are simply asking 
that they solemnly agree not to go to war. The Senator from 
Wisconsin says to this they will never agree. Then we are 
joining with those who are proposing, not peace but war. If 
they will not agree to keep the peace, how are we to advance 
peace? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VYICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator favor stripping 
America of the right to enforce a decision of that court? The 
Senator speaks of our asking other nations to agree not to 
enforce a judgment of that court, an advisory opinion or deci- 


| sion. Does the Senator include our own Nation? 


Mr. BORAH. I do. I certainly do. This Nation would 
gladly agree with all other powers to respect the Judgments and 
to refrain from war. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then may I ask this question, putting 
a suppositious case? Suppose we agreed with a neighbor 
nation, or any nation, to submit to the court a given con- 
troversy. Suppose our case was so clear, our contention so 
fair and right, that that court should unanimously, almost 
out of hand, render a judgment or decision in owr favor: and 
suppose then the mation against which this judgment or opin- 
ion ran should scoff at, sneer at, and refuse to abide by the 
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decision. Are we to be left helpless? Are we to abdicate our 
power? Or would the Senator reserve to us the right by other 
means—if it be so, by force—to insist upon our rights? 

Mr. MOSES. - Mr. President, may I interrupt at that point? 
This may also come out of my time. I am assuming that 
the Senator from California, by the use of the words “ neighbor 
nation,” has some reference to the Republic of Mexico. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Perhaps it was an unhappy phrase to 
say “a neighbor nation,” but the Senator may include that, 
though in mentioning that Republic it is done merely for the 
sake of illustration, hoping that we never would haye such 
au controversy or the results of such a controversy. 

Mr. MOSES. Following the illustration then, Mr. President, 
when the Republic of Mexieo has refused to abide by the de 
cision of the Permanent Court of International Justice—may 
I ask the Senator from California if he will grant to me the 
moving-picture rights of the Senator shouidering his trusty 
musket and going down and taking possession of Lower Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 1 accord the Senator full rights, adding 
that I shall be very glad to shoulder the musket and take 
Lower California. : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, putting aside the circus which 
is being organized here, let us get back to the real propo- 
sition which we are discussing, and that is whether we are 
going to rely on the power of public opinion to enforce the 
judgments of the court or whether we are simply going to take 
the judgment of the court and resort to war, precisely as we 
are doing now. What is the difference between a war which is 
carried on prior to the judgment and a war which is carried on 
after the judgment is rendered? It is war, and we are asked 
to enter into a combination which, according to their argument 
us they now produce it, is to be carried on and executed through 
the members, to wit, that of war. 

I say, as was said in the debates in the convention in 1787, 
that the time has come when we must rely upon, the power of 
public opinion. As John Marshall said in the debates in 1787 
for the ratification of the Constitution, What are courts for if 
not to avoid conflicts and the employment of war for the pur- 
pose of executing our rights? Those men were willing to rely 
upon the power of public opinion; and had they not been will- 
ing to do so, in my opinion this blessed American Union would 
have disappeared in the first 20 years of its existence. It was 
their great wisdom and sublime faith which enabled them to 
avoid that pitfall. They took the risk and saved the Republic. 

Suppose that at the time John Marshall rendered his judg- 
ment against the State of Georgia in the Cherokee Indian case, 
when Andrew Jackson was President of the United States—a 
man who had some opinions of his own on the matter, and who 
said to John Marshall: ‘Now, you have rendered your judg- 
ment; execute it if you can ”—suppose there had been lodged 
in the court, or in any other department of the Government, 
the power to execute that judgment: Under the conditions 
which existed at that time, in my humble judgment it would 
have led, as Madison and Hamilton said, to a dissolution of the 
Union. That judgment never was executed. Infinitely better, 
Mr. President, that it remain unexecuted than that the Ameri- 
can Union disappear in the effort to execute it. But since that 
time there have been 79 or 80 judgments rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, each and every one of which 
has been executed by what might be called the power of public 
opinion ; and, as I said the other day, even at this hour, united 
as we are, if an attempt should be made to exert force for the 
purpose of enforcing a judgment against a State, in my opinion 
it would lead to civil war. 

We are only asking in this reservation that war be outlawed 
as to judgments of the court. The other controversies are to 
be settled in their own way; but as to this institution of which 
we are to become a member we are asking the people of Europe, 
and asking the nations of Europe, to refuse to resort to war 
for the purpose of executing a judgment of this court; and, 
associated as we will be with the court and its members, I do 
not see how we can avoid being drawn into the controversy and 
into the conflict which may ensue as the result of the use of 
force. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. There could not be war to support any decision 
without a vote of the Senate, could there? 

Mr. BORAH. I am speaking now of a war to which they will 
resort, not we. The council claims the right now to execute 
these judgments. It would not be necessary to have a vote of 
the Senate to authorize the Council of the League of Nations 
to act. The Council of the League of Nations acts upon its own 
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authority and its own power. They are the ones of whom TI am 
speaking, and not that the United States would execute the 
judgments. 

Mr. FESS. I thought the Senator referred to the United 
States. Then, further, if the Senator will permit me, if it ix 
to prevent other nations entering into war, what effect woul) 
our  ateante have, other than to prevent our entering the 
court 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, let me answer that if I ean. 
We are not seeking, as has been said here, to control the 
League of Nations with reference to other things which are 
covered by the covenant proper; but we are adhering to 4 
statute, which statute creates a court, and we are asking these 
nations to agree that as to the judgment of the court to which 
we are adhering they will not resort to war for the purpose of 
executing it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for one 
question there? Does the Senator think that the states now 
adhering to the court could accept this reservation without an 
amendment to the covenant of the league? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. But would they not be violating the cove- 
nant of the league to og they have agreed? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think so, Mr. President. They 
would be amending it in a sense which they have already done. 
If the members of the court which are also members of ihe 
league, or the members of the league which are also mem- 
bers of the court, agree to accept this provision, it will be 
binding upon them so far as the judgments of the court are 
concerned. 

Let me give the Senator an illustration. In the Geneva 
protocol they agreed to do precisely that thing, except that it 
was the reverse of that thing. There they definitely agreed 
to employ force for the purpose of executing the judgments. 
Here we have asked them to agree to the reverse of the propo- 
sition, not to employ force; and they being members of the 
league and members of the court also, I do not see how it 
would in any way embarrass the situation. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Geneva protocol involved amend- 
ments of the covenant of the league, did it not? And this does. 
They would have to violate a promise they had made if they 
accepted this reservation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Geneva protocol was pro- 
posed as an amendment to the covenant; but it was never- 
theless so drawn, as M. Briand said, that if it was signed up 
by the nations it would constitute a separate instrument by 
which they would be bound, notwithstanding the fact that it 
was not incorporated as an amendment to the league covenant. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
pardon me if I ask the Senator from Wisconsin if I under- 
stood him, then, to say thaf if these nations who have signed 
the protocol for the court were to accept it with the condi- 
tion that war should not be made to enforce the decrees of 
the court, they would thereby violate their contract under the 
League of Nations? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the position the Senator from 
Idaho has taken throughout this entire debate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Did not the Senator say that wus 
his position? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I asked the Senator from Idaho if 
that was not his position. 7 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is that the position of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not agree with the Senator from Idaho 
as to the sanctions being binding upon each member of the 
league. But that is the position of the Senator from Idaho, 
and if he is correct, they could not accept one of these reserva- 
tions without violating the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose they sought to amend the covenant 
of the League of Nations? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what I am getting at. That is the 
question I asked—whether it involved an amendment of the 
covenant? 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose, then, the United States should ne 
instrumental in securing an amendment to the League of Na- 
tions covenant to the effect that it could not employ force for 
the purpose of executing a judgment of the court against a 
sovereign state. Does not the Senator from Wisconsin think 
that would be a magnificent achievement? 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator from Idaho think that 
they would make that amendment? 

Mr. BORAH. They would do it, Mr. President, unless they 
regard the covenant of the League of Nations as a military 
alliance. If they regard the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions as an instrument of peace, and the league itself as an 
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instrument of peace, I have no doubt they would accept it; 
but if they regard it as a military alliance, founded upon 
force, capable of executing its judgments only by force, of 
course, they would not accept it, and that would be the best 
reason in the world why we should stay out. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
further, everybody concedes that force is in the background 
of the covenant of the League of Nations, and it is through 
potential force that they hope to maintain peace. 

Mr. BORAH. It is in the background, and always when it 
is in the background, it is but a short space of time before it 
gets in the foreground, The Senator can recall many organi- 
zations in behalf of peace and in the interests of peace, which 
provided for conciliation and arbitration, and so forth, but 
within them somewhere was found a provision for the use of 
force. How long did it take those organizations to become 
sheer military alliances? 

Take the Holy Alliance. It was organized under the pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion. It was based upon such fine 
expressions of brotherly love as were read by the able Senator 
from Alabama this morning. They invoked the guidance and 
direction of the holy scripture and devoted themselves to 
peace. It was less than 15 years before it became an abso- 
lute military alliance, committed to the proposition of not 
only wiping out liberty and freedom in Europe, but of prevent- 
ing independence and freedom upon the southern continent of 
America. . 

Mr. LENROOT. One other question. I would like to ask 
the Senator from Idaho how long he thinks the Monroe doc- 
trine would last except for the potential force of the United 
States behind it in maintaining it? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in my humble judgment, the 
Monroe doctrine is not based upon the proposition of force at 
all. We have been the least armed of all the nations of the 
world for over a hundred years. We would never have been 
able, so far as our armed forces were concerned, to maintain 
the Monroe doctrine for an hour if other nations had seen fit 
to challenge it. We have not built up our armies or our navies 
for the purpose of maintaining the Monroe doctrine. I am 
perfectly willing to admit, however, if the Senator desires, that 
it was out of respect to the great power which pronounced the 
Monroe doctrine that it has been respected by other nations of 
the earth. But that is an entirely different proposition to going 
out and forming an organization, drawing 40 or 50 nations 
together in one organization, and giving them that unlimited 
power, and when that unlimited power is congregated and 
organized to give them the right, in the name of peace, to call 
their armies into operation. It is one thing for a nation to 
defend itself when attacked; that is a wholly different prin- 
ciple of international life. But to organize an institution for 
peace and call into it as many nations as possible, and then 
sanctify their organization by saying that they may invoke 
the military power for the purpose of executing its judgments 
against a sovereign nation, is to do one of two things: It is 
either to establish absolute arbitrary power within the juris- 
diction of all those powers, or else, if they undertake to exe- 
cute their judgments, to break up, as Madison said, in discord 
and disorganization among themselves. 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. Mr. President, is it not true that the 
Triple Alliance and the Entente, and all military alliances of 
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It is agreed upon all hands, it has been repeatedly asserted 
here upon the floor, and as far as I know never disputed, that 
there is no provision in the statute appended to the protocol 
providing for the enforcement of any judgment or any opinion the 
court may render. If any provision is found for the enforcement 


| of any judgment this court may render, it must be found in some 


history, and all the large armies and navies of history, have | 


been formed and built in the name of peace? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, all nations profess peace and sanc- 
tion peace; and as soon as this is out of the way, heavy bills 
for the purpose of enlarging the Army and enlarging the 
Navy, probably, in the name of peace, will be presented to us. 
I have no doubt. I am not challenging the sincerity of any 
Senator who says he is in favor of peace, or who believes in 
peace, and still votes for a large Army and a large Navy for 
the sake of peace, but we believe we can accomplish it in 
different ways, that is all. Some believe that we rely too much 
upon foree. Others believe we rely too little upon force, and 
that we have too small an Army and too small a Navy. I 
believe that we rely entirely too little upon the power of public 
opinion. I do not agree with those who think that public 
opinion can not operate upon these questions and can not 
effectuate great purposes in regard to these matters. I be- 
lieve that the power of public opinion is infinitely stronger, 
nine times out of ten, for the purpose of accomplishing peace, 
than either an army or a navy. Peace is never accomplished, 
except temporarily, unless the matter is settled right, and it 
is seldom settled right when it is settled by sheer force. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I can not believe that if this 
reservation now pending is understood by this body, it can pos- 
sibly have its approval. 


other instrument. The other instrument suggested is the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. Of course, then, the reserva- 
tion now offered is a proposal to amend and revise the covenant 
of the League of Nations. I wonder who is prepared to under- 
take that task here at this time? 

Mr. President, it is not only an attempt to amend and revise 
the covenant of the League of Nations but to amend it and 
revise it in a particular that did not even oceur to the fertile 
brain of the late Senator Lodge, when he was combating the 
covenant of the League of Nations upon this floor, for within 
the scope of his entire 15 reservations this was not eve) sug- 
gested or intimated. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it might not have occurred to 
the fertile brain of Senator Lodge, but it was the fundamental 
principle for which Wilson fought continuously at Versailles 

Mr. WALSH. That is another matter. 

Mr. BORAH. That is an interesting fact. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Wilson did not get all he contended for 
at Versailles, and did not get it because of the adverse senti 
ment throughout the world, which this reservation up 
squarely against as against a stone wall. That is the situation. 

Mr. MOSES. That was unhappy for Mr. Wilson and for the 
world. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, it was unhappy. Of course, it is 
unfortunate that the world has not yet so far advanced that 
the nations are willing to subseribe to the principle of this 
reservation, not to resort to war under any circumstances what- 
ever. 

Mr. MOSES. 
ership then? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, we are endeavoring at this 
time to accomplish a practical result, and this reservation 
introduces a perfectly impossible proposition, as the Senator 
from New Hampshire knows as well as I do. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President. I know the practical 
result the Senator from Montana has in mind, to get us into the 
court and then into the League of Nations—a perfectly prac- 
tical result. I understand perfectly 

Mr. WALSH. Mr: President, I do not yield-— 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. WALSH. I decline to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, what is this particular in 
which it is proposed to revise and amend the covenant of the 
League of Nations? We ail hope that the time may some day 
come, as I suggested the other day, when the force of public 
opinion will be so powerful that it will not be necessary to 
resort to war to enforce the demands of a court, or for any 
other purpose; but, unhappily, that day is not at hand. 

Let us see what this means. Let us see the particulars in 
which it is intended that the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions shall be revised and amended. Here are two nations that 
have a quarrel over the interpretation of a treaty entered into 
between them, one of the celebrated “ minorities” treaties, by 
which a nation endeavors to treat all of its people upon just 
exactly the same terms and in exactly the same way, some of 
them being allied racially or religiously or linguistically to the 
people of an adjacent state. 

The adjacent state insists that it has not observed its treaty 
and is oppressing those people, and it is preparing to go to 
war—is on the eve of doing so—and has made all the prepara- 
tions to do so. Then some kind friend intervenes and says, 
“Now, do not do that. This is a question that is very prop- 
erly resolvable by the Permanent Court of Justice over at The 
Hague. Why do not you agree with these other people to take 
your controversy over there? They say they have not violated 
the treaty. They say the laws they have enacted are in entire 
conformity with the treaty. You say they are not. Why do not 
you take it over there and settle it?” 

They are persuaded to take it there, and the court decides 
that they were right about the matter, and that the laws are 
oppressive against those people. Then the nations must look 
on and see their friends in the adjacent country oppressed and 
tyrannized over in violation of the solemn treaty entered into, 
and they must stand by and do nothing in the matter. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask a question of about 
five words? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 


Foes 
roes 


Why should not the United States assert lead- 

















Mr. MOSES. What has become of the force of public 
opinion in that case? 

Mr. WALSH. Public opinion! I want to talk about that 
for a minute, Mr. President. Reference has been made to the 
effect of public opinion in the United States in enforcing obedi- 
ence to the decrees of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in controversies arising between two separate States. Force 
has never been resorted to, because the power of public opin- 
ion has been sufficiently strong. But the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the case of Virginia against West Vir- 
ginia, declared that there is a power in the Government of the 
United States to enforce a judgment of the Supreme Court of 
the United States even against a sovereign State at the suit of 
another. But it has not been necessary to resort to it. In that 
case it seemed as though the court would be called upon to 
exert its power, and it appealed to the two States to let better 
counsels prevail, and see if they could not adjust their differ- 
ences in a satisfactory way; and they proceeded to do that. In 
other words, the power of public opinion can operate just as 
well and will operate just exactly as strongly whether force 
is ultimately in the background or not, 

So that if the time has come, and I hope it is here, when two 
or more nations having a controversy submit it to the court 
and, the judgment being rendered, they will be forced by their 
own consciences, by their own honor and by the force of 
world opinion to observe the judgment, we shall all be happy. 
But if we have not arrived at that time and the nations of 
the earth are not so keen about their own honor and so re- 
sponsive to their own consciences that they will violate the 
decrees of the court; if a case is referred to the court to-day 
and a judgment is rendered and it is disregarded and there 
is no way of enforcing it, and if to-morrow another judgment 
is rendered and it is disregarded and can not be enforced, and 
next year another judgment is rendered and it is disregarded 
and can not be enforced, what becomes of the court? It 
sinks lower than contempt and it deserves to—it is useless. 

So, Mr. President, let us see what are the provisions of 
the covenant in relation to the enforcement of the decrees. I 
want to make it perfectly clear to the Members of this body 
there are no provisions of the covenant applicable to the en- 
forcement of the decrees of this court that are not equally 
applicable to the enforcement of the decrees of the existing 
World Court, the permanent court of arbitration. There are 
no provisions that are not equally applicable to the enforce- 
ment of a judgment or decision rendered by a board of arbitra- 
tion to which two nations subscribe. And all of these wouid 
be destroyed by the reservation now offered. 

Here are two nations that agree to submit their contro- 
versy, as we have so often done, to arbitration. They select 
arbitrators. Then one of them declines to observe the judg- 
ment issued by the arbitrators. The covenant takes hold of 
that situation. They agree to submit their controversy to the 
old Hague court, and that court renders a judgment. It comes 
under exactly the same provision of the covenant—article 12 
of the covenant, which provides: 


The members of the league agree that if there should arise between 
them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture they will submit the mat- 
ter either to arbitrattion or judicial settlement or to inquiry by the 
council, and they agree in no case to resort to war until three months 
after the award by the arbitrators or the judicial decision or the re 
port of the council. 


Then article 138 provides that— 


The members of the league agree that whenever any dispute shall 
arise between them, which they recognize to be suitable for submis- 
sion to arbitration and which can not be satisfactorily settled by 
diplomacy, they will submit the whole subject matter to arbitra- 
ton, 4.7 &, 

For the consideration of any such dispute the court of arbitration 
to which the case is referred shall be the court agreed on by the 
parties to the dispute or stipulated in any convention existing 
between them. 

The members of the league agree that they will carry out in full 
good faith any award that may be rendered, and that they will not 
resort to war against a member of the league which complies there- 
with, In the event of any failure to carry out such an award the 
council shall propose what steps shall be taken to give effect thereto. 


I pause to remark here, Mr. President, that the League of 
Nations has no power to enforce any judgment at all even 
under the covenant. It has no army, it has no navy, it has no 
treasury to conduct the war. All it can do is to recommend 
to the states interested, or other states who may have an 
——- what they had better do in the case. 

REED of Missouri. But it does authorize the league to 
Mad those states to furnish the forces. 
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Mr. WALSH. It does not. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Not at all? 
Mr. WALSH. Not at all. I read article 15: 


If there should arise between members of the league any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration jn 
accordance with article 13, the members of the league agree that they 
will submit the matter to the council. Any party to the dispute may 
effect such submission by giving notice that the existence of the dis- 
pute to the secretary general, who will make all necessary arrange- 
ments for a full investigation and consideration thereof. * ©¢ * 

If a report by the council is unanimously agreed to by the members 
thereof other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to 
the dispute, the members of the league agree that they will not go to 
war with any party to the dispute which complies with the recom- 
mendations of the report. 


Then article 16 provides: 


Should any member of the league resort to war In disregard of its 
covenants under articles 12, 18, or 15— 


That is to say, if it refuses, after it has agreed to do so, to 
submit the matter to arbitration or judicial settlement, or, 
having to agree to submit it to judicial settlement, does not 
abide by the decree, but the recalcitrant party goes to war, 
then it constitutes an offense against all of them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then they do agree—— 

Mr. WALSH. We will get it all. Just wait a moment! 


It shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all other members of the league, which hereby undertake immediately 
to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial relations, the 
prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals and the nationals 
of the covenant-breaking state, and the prevention of all financial, 
commercial, or personal intercourse between the nationals of the cove- 
nant-breaking state and the nationals of any other state, whether a 
member of the league or not. 

It shall be the duty of the council in such case to recommend to the 
several governments concerned what effective military, naval, or air 
force members of the league shall severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the covenants of the league. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator please, on the 
point I made, read the next four lines? 
Mr. WALSH. Yes. 


The members of the league agree, further, that they will mutually 
support one another in the financial and economic measures which are 
taken under this article, in order to minimize the loss and incon- 
venience resulting from the above measures. 


This is for the day, unfortunate as it may be, a perfectly 
chimerical idea, as everybody knows. A year ago last October 
they adopted at Geneva what is known as the protocol outlaw- 
ing war, which provided that no nation shall go to war, except 
to resist aggression, except under such recommendation as is 
suggested by the league in order to punish a state that violates 
its terms and goes to war without having submitted its matter 
to arbitration or to judicial settlement, making their war an 
offense. Everybody knows it was ineffective and was not 
agreed to. In other words, public opinion of the world, regret- 
table as it may be, does not tolerate the idea at this time. 

Something was said in this connection about entangling our- 
selves in Buropean affairs. We participate in the election of 
11 judges of the court if we sign the protocol along with the 
other 49 nations signatory to the protocol and additional mem- 
bers that have not signed being members of the league, 57 in 
all. We help to elect 11 judges who will sit in the trial of 
these cases. Our Government does not appoint any of those 
judges. A judge does not represent the United States in any 
capacity whatever, even though he is an American. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator one other 
question in four or five words? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. When do we do this? 

Mr. WALSH. We do this when the terms of the present 
officers expire, 

Mr. MOSES. In 1930? 

Mr. WALSH. Whenever their term expires. 

Mr. MOSES. Then what is the hurry about going into the 
court? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. I really did not think the Senator would ask 
that kind of a question. But I want to inquire whether that 
kind of an argument goes with anybody. The President of the 
United States some time ago was constituted a judge in a con- 
troversy between Chile and Peru. po peg tk alan 
tween them. He rendered his judgment in the Peete Is the 
United States under any kind of either legal or moral obligation 
to send an army or navy down to Chile or Peru to enforce the 
judgment of President Coolidge? 
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Mr. MOSES. We sent Pershing. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; we sent Pershing. Mr. President, I 
shall object after this to being interrupted by the Senator from 
New Hampshire. We sent General Pershing down there at the 
request of both parties to the dispute to act in their behalf to 
see that they had a just plebiscite. We bind ourselves in no 
wise whatever, either morally or legally, to enforce the judg- 
ment. Why, Mr. President, the Chief Justice of the United 
States was a short time ago appointed an arbitrator in a con- 
troversy between Costa Rica and Panama. He rendered his 
judgment in the matter. Was the United States obligated to 
send an army or a navy down there to coerce Panama into 
acquiescence? 

There are just a few words that I want to say with respect 
to some observations made. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
sorAH] is apprehensive about the unfortunate position in 
which the small states will find themselves in controversies 
before the court. Why should he be? All of the small states 
are enamored of this court. They feel that it is the only pro- 
tection they have against the aggressions of the great powers. 
So much so are they that 20 or more of them have signed the 
optional compulsory jurisdiction proposition, by which they 
agree to submit every controversy they have, justiciable in 
nature, to the arbitration of this court. 

Austria has signed the optional clause. Brazil, Bulgaria, 
China, Porto Rico, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Haiti, 
Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Panama, Portugal Salvador, San Domingo, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, and Uruguay have all signed. They seem to be taking 
care of their own interests fairly well, and yet we are dis- 
turbed lest they foolishly put themselves under the jurisdic- 
tion of this court controlled by their antagonists, the great 
powers. Read the debates. Read the debates in all of those 
assemblages, the meetings of the assembly of the League of 
Nations, the meetings of the jurists who drafted the statute, 
the meetings of the committee that considered it. Every time 
the representatives of the small states were demanding this 
protection against the aggressions of the great powers, 

It was suggested in this connection that no request for an 
advisory opinion has ever been submitted to the court that 
might result disastrously to one of the great nations. Unfor- 
tunately the record is against us. It will be recalled that the 


Tunis-Moroceo decree was submitted to the Council of the | 


League of Nations, to which dispute France and Great Britain, 
two of the great powers, were parties and distinctly interested. 
France lost. Take the advisory opinion concerning the rights 
of Germans within the territory of Poland, if Germany is to 
be classed as one of the great powers. It was possible that a 
judgment would be rendered against Germany in that case; 
but it was not. But what is the difference whether it is an 
advisory opinion or a request for an opinion? Take the Wim- 
bledon case. There was a case with Poland on one side or 
Germany upon one side and France and Great Britain on 
the other. 

Mr. BORAH. That came under the Versailles treaty proper. 

Mr. WALSH. It came under a provision in the Versailles 
treaty, but what is the difference? The question is, Did the 
court have jurisdiction of a controversy between a great power 
and a small power, and did it render a decent and honorable 
judgment in the case? But take the other cases about which 
I speak. 

Take the Mosul case. There is exactly the case that is put 
to us. There was a controversy, the decision of which might 
have resulted against a great power, against Great Britain. 
Take the Mavromattis case, a controversy between Greece on 
the one hand and Great Britain upon the other, the judgment 
going against Great Britain and in favor of puny Greece. 

Mr. President, these are rather aside from the question as to 
whether we shall to-day, in affixing our signature to this pro- 
tocol, make it a condition that no nation shall ever, under any 
circumstances, even though it prevails in the court, resort to 
force in order to secure satisfaction of a claim which it actually 
has submitted to the court and upon which judgment has been 
rendered if the other resists it. 

Talk about the force of public opinion! Public opinion will 
be just exactly as strong, just exactly as operative, whether 
there is force back of the court or not. 

But, Mr. President, I submit that this is neither the time nor 
the place to amend the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
closes with the remark that this is neither the time nor the 
place to amend the covenant 6f the League of Nations. I call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that, with one single 
exception, the Assembly of the League of Nations has never 
met without proposing some amendmeit to the covenant of the 
League of Nations. There are now important amendments 
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pending to the covenant of the League of Nations, and the 
League of Nations covenant has been amended since it was 
originally promulgated to include judicial decisions in articles 
12, 13, 15, and 16. It is constantly being amended. We are 
simply asking that the nations which are members of the World 
Court and adherents to the statute and also members of the 
league shall continue to do what they have been doing from 
the beginning—to amend, if the Senator chooses to call it such, 
the covenant of the League of Nations. It is in the interest, 
we claim, of peace, and it is not sufficient to say that it is a 
proposal for an amendment, because the nations which adhere 
to the statute have the power to make the amendment. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a word further in regard to 
the interest of small nations in this court. The Senator says 
they are greatly enamored of the court, and that I should read 
the debates. I have read the debates; I know precisely what 
the small nations want; I know precisely what the small 
nations are now asking for. Just as the Senator has stated, 
they are asking for compulsory jurisdiction for the reason 
that they know that until it is within their power to bring 
the great nations into the World Court that court will never 
be any protection to them. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Idaho is quite right. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. But they know they can not get it; they have 
tried to get it and have failed; so they do the best they can 
and take this. 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President; they are still striving 
for it. 

Let me call the Senator's attention to a really very practical 
example just now. Look at China, Mr. President. Bvery na- 
tion which is engaged in transgressing upon the rights of China, 
every nation which is engaged in exploiting the natural re- 
sourees of China, every nation which is engaged in exploiting 
human life in China, is a member of the League of Nations and 
a member of this court. China is perfectly powerless to get the 
decision of this court upon any question with reference to her 
rights. I have in my room a long statement, which is signed 
by an organization in China which is known as the Students 
Organization, in which they state: 


The pity of the situation is that our nation is a member of the league 
which has agreed to respect our rights and to respect our territory ; 
we are also a member of the court, which is there to deal out justice, 
and one of our eminent judges or lawyers sits upon the court; yet we 
are powerless to get a hearing before the council or to get a hearing 
before the court. Why? Because every nation that is engaged in ex- 
ploiting us is in control both in the council and with reference to the 
power of the court to act. 


China would like very well to have compulsory jurisdiction; 
the small nations would all like to have compulsory jurisdic- 
tion; but when compulsory jurisdiction was provided for by 
Mr. Root and his committee, Mr. Balfour emasculated the pro- 
vision at once, stating that the time had not come when England 
would be haled into court by the small nations. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the Senator like to propose a reserva- 
tion that the United States accept compulsory jurisdiction? 

Mr. BORAH. I will answer that. Mr. President, if we 
could secure a code of international law to which the United 
States should have agreed I would unhesitatingly vote that we 
become a member of a court which had compulsory jurisdiction 
over controversies arising under such international law. [It is 
the only court that is worthy of the name. 

Mr. WALSH. How long does the Senator think it would 
take to get a complete codification of international law? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know how long it would take, but the 
Senator and his class of advocates of peace have been trying 
for 2,000 years to get peace by this scheme of employing force, 
and where are we to-day? I think we could get a code of inter- 
national law inside of 2,000 years. They have been trying the 
other plan during all these centuries, and to-day we are steeped 
in the result of war more than at any time in the history of 
civilization. 

How long does the Senator think it will take to get peace 
through the activities of a court which can not get jurisdiction 
except by the consent of the wrongdoing nation? How long 
does he think it will finally take to insure peace through a 
court which can not render an advisory opinion except by the 
consent of the great powers which may be the aggressors in any 
particular case? If we are going to measure time, I have not 
any doubt that it will take much longer to accomplish peace tn 
the manner in which we are trying than to secure a code of 
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international law 
come, but the time may come. 
ership? Unless some great power is willing to lead and com- 
mit itself to the’ doctrine, will it ever come? How can it be 
put into execution except through the leadership of some great 
liave we not hesitated long enough? 

Here are 110,000,000 people devoted to peace, who have prac- 
ticed peace for 150 years. If we are unwilling to lead, if we 
aire unwilling to say that we w'll outlaw war in the execution 
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But the Senator says the time is not yet 


pow el 


of the judgments of a court, when does the Senator think that | 


the time will ever come? Does he expect France to lead, 
does he expect Great Britain to lead, if the United States re- 
fuses to lead? These things can only be accomplished, Mr. 


resident, through the leadership of some great power which | 


will gather up and organize and crystallize and direct public 
opinion, 


Mr. WALSH Mr. President, will the Senator suffer an in- | 
lerruption 7% 

Mr. BORAH. 1 suffer it. 

Mr. WALSH. I am confidently expecting this court to con- 


tribute very materially to the development of public opinion, 
«) that in time nations will become accustomed to and will 
submit their controversies to the arbitrament of this court and 
of other courts. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if all the nations behind this 
court continue to insist that they will resort to war whenever 
a judgment of the court rendered and it is desired to 
execute it, if they continue to resort to war, how long does the 
Senator think it will take the court to bring about peace? 

Mr. WALSH. But that is not the case. They do not resort 
to war every time an opinion is rendered. Public opinion has 
rendered that unnecessary; it has rendered it unnecessary so 
far, and I have no doubt it will continue to render it un- 
necessary. 

Mr. BORAH. 

Mr. WALSH. 
rendered. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I appreciate the Senator misspoke 
himself; but that is what he said. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator understands me then; we have 
no misunderstunding. What I said, Mr. President, or intended 


is 


I said whenever it was necessary to execute it. 
The Senator said whenever an opinion was 





to say, was that if nations have force in the background to be | 


called upon whenever a judgment is rendered which otherwise 
they think can not be executed, how long will it take to estab- 
lish peace through the instrumentality of this court? 

If these nations, after the great World War in which 
hundreds of billions of treasure were sacrificed and millions 
of lives were lost, are not willing now, Mr. President, at this 
time, after this stupendous lesson, to agree to abolish war, 
so far as the judgments of the court are concerned, when does 
the Senator think that we will make progress in that diree- 
tion? 

We have had the most awful lesson ever given to a people 
or to peoples. We have had the lesson given to us in a way 
that all nations must realize what it means; and yet, at this 
time when we are building for all time in the future these 
nations are unwilling to forego the resort to war or the use 
of military power for the enforcement of a judgment. That is 
the lesson, it seems, of the Great War and that is all we are 
getting out of the great conflict so far as building for peace 
is coneerned. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGHE. 
a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator from Idaho think 
that all wars are unrighteous and wicked? 

Mr. BORAH, On one side they are. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If that be the answer, does the Senator 
think that all wars in the past have been unrighteous? Is 
there not such a thing as a righteous war by the aggressor? 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator name one? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGR. The Revolutionary War. 

Mr. BORAH,. Well, yes: that was righteous on our side, but 
does the Senator think it was on the side of Great Britain? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 

Mr. BORAH. 
righteous on the side of Great Britain? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It was not. 

Mr. BORAH. No.  [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, I wish to take about 
five minutes in discussing this particular question, and I want 


Mr, President, may I ask the Senator 


Senator from Idaho 


to suy by way of parenthesis that my ears have been shocked | 


Will it ever come without lead- | 


L think it was righteous on our side. | 
Exactly; but does the Senator think it was | 
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I have heard the 
lips that have been singing nothing but peace on earth and 
good will to men; that have told us the League of Nations 
would produce peace, and that if it did not the court certainty 
would; that there would be no more war; that the lion and 
the lamb would lie down together—and each of those gentle- 
;men came out leading his particular lamb [laughter]—y 

have heard gentlemen who have been proclaiming on the plat- 
form and in this Chamber the doctrine that all the United 
States needed to do to stop war and devastation was to take 
the moral leadership of the world and that peace would result 
talk of nothing but war, become the advocates of war, and 
assert its necessity and its justice upon this floor for the last 
two hours. So I think it is about time to pull the mask of 
| hypocrisy from the face of pretenders and to get down to the 


real merits of this question. 

It has been admitted here this afternoon that the League of 
Nations is a military compact. It has been admitted that the 
League of Nations is a contract between the various nations of 
| the earth belonging to it by which they do agree to apply force 

and to make war, and that that contract is of such binding 
| force and of such specific nature in favor of war that if we ask 
the members of the league to sign a contract that they will not 
make war to enforce the decisions of the court we thereby run 
counter to the contract already signed. 

So I want it understood now that all of these advocates of 
peace are now standing here the advocates of war, and of its 
necessity, and of its righteousness; and I want another thing 
understood, and that is that the compact of the League of 
Nations was a compact so much for war that the respective 
parties to that compact can not sign an agreement not to 
make war without violating the agreement which they made 
when they signed the League of Nations covenant. 

When we understand that we begin to understand that the 
pretense that this court will end war, the pretense that this 
court will usher in the millennium, the pretense that this court 
will bring peace and eternal good will, is all froth and fustian, 
and that it is a bunco game that is being played on the Ameri- 
ean Republic. 

We now have arrived at the statement, I repeat, that the 
League of Nations is a military compact for the purpose of 
making war, and so much a compact of that kind that we 
can not ask the members to sign an agreement not to go to 
war without amending this bloody document that has been 
proclaimed the charter of peace and good will. It is an admis- 
sion of what I have contended from the first—that the League 
of Nations is nothing and never was anything but a combina- 
tion of 55 nations at the present time, or perhaps 57, that they 
will make war, a great trust of power which somebody will 
control or some combination of the representatives of great 
nations will control, and that that power exists to-day with its 
armies and its navies. 

I mean exactly what I say; for when 55 nations agree that 
they will do acts of war against any nation violating their 
| will; that they will cut off the trade of that nation upon the 
| seas; and that they will prevent the communication of the 
| bationals of the offending state with any other nation or with 
| the nationals of any other power, they have agreed to acts of 
| war; and when they agree, as they do agree in article 16, 
| that they will mutually support one another in the financial 
| and economic measures that are taken under that article, 
when they agree that they will support one another in resist- 
ing any special measures aimed at any states which are mem- 
bers of the league, when they agree that they will afford pas- 
| sage through their territory to the forces of any of the mem- 
| bers of the league—when they agree to cooperate in this way, 
they have agreed to make common war upon any offending 
| state, and they decide who is the offending state. 
| So, Mr. President, we now understand the question. War is 

not to be abolished. At some remote period in the future our 

friends hope it may cease. Well, ever since the Sermon on the 

Mount men have been standing waiting for the dawn of the 

millennium; and they have known that it had to come from the 
| beneficent influence of Christ, and not from the compacts of 
| bloody men who head bloody nations. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
| yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to know if the Senator would agree 
to a resolution by the Senate providing for calling a world con- 
ference to abolish war through a treaty which shall obligate 
the United States not to engage in it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Ob, Mr. President, that is entirely 








aside from what I am talking about. I am talking about the 
theories you men have exploited—you among the rest. 
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So we can understand that in the last analysis, according to | 
this theory, force will be applied. But, Mr. President, there is 
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The Senator does 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, certainly. 


; hot deny, does he, that in this whole league proposition, if a 


another theory that has been advanced by the advocates of | nation refuses to obey the league and come in and submit to 


world peace, which we all desire, that does have some merit, 
and that is that if nations agree not to do a thing the very 
agreement itself has a restraining influence. 

The part in the covenant of the League of Nations, the part 
in all these arguments that is worthy of consideration, is the 
declaration of the nations that they will try to settle their 
disputes by peaceful means. I do not believe, as does the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, that there is no power or force in a 
treaty agreement. If 55 nations sign an agreement that they 
will never make war to enforce one of the decrees of this court, 
and leave its ultimate settlement to the great force of honor 
and the great force of the world’s opinion, I do not believe that 
they will all invariably violate their pledges, and violate not 
only the force of public opinion in a general way but the force 
of their own plighted faith. If all the nations of the world 
agree that they will not make war without first submitting 
their controversies, while that will not be universally upheld 
and universally observed, I believe that the fact of signing a 
contract of that kind will have a deterrent influence upon 
nations contemplating war. If all the nations of the world 
were to sign an agreement that if any question were submitted 
to the decision of a tribunal they would not undertake by fire 
aud sword to invade the lands of another nation that had been 
party to that controversy, I believe that the mere fact of such 
a general agreement would have a restraining influence and a 
beneficent influence. 

I do not believe in this court because I do not believe It to be 
a fair court. I do not believe in this court because I believe it 
to be a packed court. I do not believe in this court because I 
pelieve it to be a court controlled by foreign powers, and I am 
unwilling that my Nation shall submit its controversies to a 
court thus constituted. But you propose to take us into that 
court: and now I say, if you take us in, let the nations sign 
an agreement that they will not make war to carry on its 
decrees, and trust to public opinion and trust to the honor of 
states, which in the end will not always be violated. 

You can not stand here any longer saying that you have a 
sovereign remedy for war and that the decisions of this court 
will end war, and at the same time refuse to have an agree- 
ment that war shall not be made by the states signing this 
agreement, 

Mr. President, it has been said, “ Suppose a state has a per- 
fectly just case, and suppose the court decides the case in its 
favor, and suppose the state then proceeds to go to war.” 

Mr. President, suppose a state has a case, and it is an unjust 
case, and it submits its case to the court, and the court decides 
in its favor, and it then proposes to go to war. You can not 
escape this if you are candid: Once this court has rendered 
its decision asked by the Council of the League of Nations, that 
decision will become the basis of the council's action; and the 
council’s action will be to say to that country, if it under- 
takes to defend itself, “Against you as an offending state we 
assemble the armies and navies of the earth under the power 
that we have to call upon them,” and it has offended because 
it has not obeyed a decree of the court. 

Mr. President, this court is the vermiform appendix of the 
League of Nations. The vitality it has comes from the League 
of Nations. The little blood that circulates through it comes 
from the body of the League of Nations. If we can get the 
nations to agree not to enforce its decrees by fire and sword, 
and if that has the effect of amending the League of Nations 
covenant, it amends the League of Nations covenant by taking 
the fire and sword and war and blood out of that covenant, 
which is the part of the covenant which all of us ought to 
condemn. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I shall take only a minute 
of the Senate’s time. I desire to show the Senate how in- 
accurate the Senator from Missouri has just been with rela- 
tion to article 16 of the covenant of the League of Nations. 

The Senator said that under that article, whenever the will 
of the league was violated, the members agreed ta make war. 
What is the fact? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will: 


Should any member of the league resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants— 


These things apply, and they apply only when some member 
of the league has made war. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. 

it has made war. 
Mr. LENROOT. And the Senator did not say that. 


Read it. 


Exactly; and they decide whether 


its decision, it can apply whatever force is necessary, even 
against a nonmember state? 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly do 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Here is the language 

If a state so Invited shall refuse to accept the ob 
bership in the league for the purposes of such dispute 


of article 17: 


iwAtiONS of mem 


And that is any dispute, which may disturb the peace 
world—— 

Mr. LENROOT. What can the league do? 

Mr. REED of Missouri— 


and shal! resort to war against a member of the lea 
Then they can act. 

Mr. LENROOT. § Yes. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, wait a minute: 
If both parties to the dispute when so invited refus 


e to a < ft 
obligations of membership in the league for 


lis 
1 recommenda 


the purposes of 
pute, the council may take such measures and make su 
tions as will prevent hostilities 


such 


And that means they will call out their big army and their 
big navy, and say, “If you fight we will lick you: and if you 
have fought we will lick you some more.” : 


Mr. LENROOT. And the council has neither an army nor 


a navy. It has nothing to call out. But I wanted to call 
attention to the fact that while the Senator from Missouri 
in this reservation is so eager to prevent war he condemns 


article 16 of the covenant of the league, which can only come 
into force when war has beer 
league. 

Mr. President, I have only one other word to savy. The 
Senator from Idaho and the Senator from Missouri have both 
stated time and time again that the covenant of the League of 
Nations is a military alliance, and I asked the Senator from 
Idaho whether, with that construction of the covenant, he 
thought the members adhering to this court could accept this 
reservation without violating the covenant. 

Mr. BORAH. They can amend it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Or amending it. 

Mr. BORAH. They can amend it in behalf of peace. 

Mr. LENROOT. They can not accept this rexervation unless 
the covenant of the league is amended or they violate the agree 


started by some member of the 


ment they have made. The Senator from Idaho knows, the 
Senator from Missouri knows, and the Senator from New 


Hampshire knows that if this reservation be adopted it means 
we will not go into the court. 


Of course they know that. It is 
entirely consistent with their purpose. 
Mr. MOSES. I do not know that at all. 
Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is too intelligent to know 
otherwise. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 
consin? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is my view. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then I am strongly for it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thought so. It is entirely consistent. 
But if any Senator who intends to vote for the resolution of 
adherence votes for this reservation, it means that he is in- 
directly voting against the thing that he would have the public 
believe he is for. That is the point I want to make. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I must clear my reputation in 
this regard. I do not intend to vote for this court as at present 
constituted, and I intend to cast no vote which will give any- 
body the slightest misapprehension upon my position regard- 
ing it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course not. 
Senator. I said any Senator 

Mr. MOSES. My sincerity in offering this reservation has 
been too often called in question here to-day. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is entirely in accord with his 
principles and his views in offering any reservation that may 
keep us out of the court. I have no complaint to make of it. 
Of course the Senator has that right. It is perfectly proper 
for him to offer a reservation which he believes will not be 
accepted by the other nations. 

Mr. MOSES. I have no belief at all as to whether it will be 
aceepted or not. It has not been presented yet. That is one 
thing that I complain of, that nothing has been presented to the 
other signatory nations. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, I merely want to close by 
saying that I can not see how any Senator who intends finally 
to vote for the resolution of adherence can vote for this reser- 


Is that the view of the Senator from Wis- 


I was not referring to the 
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vation. beeanse if the reservation be adopted it means that the 
I nited States will not become a member of this court. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I have no illusions about this 
vote whenever it may be taken. The tumbrel is already at the 
door [ heard the rumble of its wheels even while the Senator 
from Montana was devoting one-third of his time to extolling 
peace, one-third of his time to extolling war, and one-third of 
his time in rebuttal of both peace and war. I know perfectly 
well what is going to happen when the vote is taken, but I am 
entirely willing it should be taken at any time. I do want 
the vote taken so that the country may know how many Sen- 
niors there are who raise their voices in behalf of peace and 


‘ t their votes in behalf of war 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Wisconsin to three or four other 
clauses in the league covenant bearing on the point we were dis- 


cussing a moment ago. I read: 
The assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter within the 
ere of action of the league or affecting the peace of the world. 
. ° * . + . * 
fhe council may Geal at its meetings with any matter within the 
sphere of action of the league or affecting the peace of the world. 
ARTICLE 17 


In the event of a dispute between a member of the league and a 


ite which is not member of the league, or between states not mem 
vrs ef the league, the state or states not members of the league shall 
be invited to accept the obligations of membership in the league for the 
purposes of such dispute, upon such conditions as the council may deem 
just If such invitation is accepted, the provisions of articles 12 to 16, 
inclusive, shall be applied with such modifications as may be deemed | 
necessary by the council. 

Upon such invitation being given the council shall immediately insti- 
tute an inquiry into the circumstances of the dispute and recommend 
ih action as may seem best and most effectual in the circumstances, 

If a state so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of mem- 
bership in the league for the purposes of such dispute, and shall resort 
io war against a member of the league, the provisions of article 16 


shall be applicable as against the state taking such action. 
If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to accept the 


obligations of membership in the league for the purposes of such dis- ; 
pute, the council may take such measures and make such recommenda- | 


tions as will prevent hostilities. 


Yhat requires force, and the Senator has just admitted it 
requires foree. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, in view of the statement of 
the Senator from Wisconsin that anyone who votes for this 
reservation is voting against this country’s adherence to the 
World Court, I desire to say that I propose to vote for the 
reservation, yet I am heartily in favor of this country adhering 
to the World Court. 

I confess that the adoption of this reservation may delay our 
getting into the World Court, but I submit that that is not 
serious, if we can obtain the results suggested by the Senator 
from Idaho by leading the nations to agree not to enforce the 
decrees of the court by war. I want to be straight on my vote, 
and I propose to vote for this reservation, and I will also vote 
for the adherence of this country to the World Court. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the reservation offered by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses}. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Chief Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones], In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr, DALE. I desire to announce that my colleague [ Mr. 
Greene] is unavoidably detained. If he were present, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CAMERON. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Drux]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 69, as follows: 

YEAS-—22 


Blease Hlarreld Nye Watson 
Borah Johnson Pine Weller 
Brookhart La Follette Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Copeland McKinley Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Couzens Moses Schall 
Frazier Norris Shipstead 

NAYS—-69 
Ashurst Broussard Capper Dale 
Bayard Bruce Caraway Deneen 
Bingham Butler Cummins Kdge 
Bratton Cameron Curtis Edwards 
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| Ernst Howell Norbeck Smoot 
Ferris Jones, Wash. Oddie Stanfield 

Fess Kendrick Overman Stephens 
Pletcher Keyes Pepper Swanson 
George King Phipps Trammell 
Gerry Lenroot Pittman Tyson 

| Gillett McKellar Ransdell Underwood 

| Glass Mclean Reed, Pa. Wadsworth 

| Goff McMaster Robinson, Ark. Walsh 

| Gooding McNary Sackett Warren 

| Hale Mayfield Sheppard Willis 

Harris Means Shortridge 

| Harrison Metcalf Simmons 

| Heflin Neely Smith 

NOT VOTING—5 

| Dill Fernald Greene Jones, N. Mex. 


| du Pont 


So the reservation proposed by Mr. Moses was rejected. 
| Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I offer the reserya- 
tion, which I send to the desk. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 
The Cuier Crerk. Add at the end of the resolution, on 
| page 4, after line 7, the following: 


The adherence of the United States to the statute of the World 
Court is conditioned upon the understanding that in the election of 
the judges in each electoral body, each signatory state shall have one 
| vote, but not more than one vote shall be east in either the assembly 
or the council by the British Empire and the states included therein. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
| Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
but a few moments. I wish to address myself for a brief time 
to the particular reservation now before the Senate. 
| At the beginning of the debate early in December, it was 
stated by several Senators that it would require a considerable 
time on their part to debate the question. This, without doubt, 
is the most important question, with the exception of the con- 
test on the League of Nations, that has been considered in 
this body since I have been a Member. We debated the League 
of Nations questions for a considerable number of mouths. 
The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]—and I am going to 
refer to him in a very pleasant way—made the statement al- 
most immediately when the World Court question came before 
the Senate that he would divide his speech into three parts. 
I have been very glad to listen to him. His speeches have been 
illuminating and instructive. Senators on both sides of the 
| question have occupied a large part of the time and have 
spoken strictly to the question. The suggestion that has been 
made sometimes outside the Chamber, but rarely inside, is not 
| true that we have been filibustering on this matter. No one 
who has spoken on either side of the question, to my mind, has 
been filibustering, but all have addressed themselves to the 
particular issue and have done it in a very conservative way. 
Only now and then there has seemed to be a little heated de- 
bate over the question, and I have sometimes felt that in trying 
to promote peace we might have war even in this Chamber. 
However, as men calm themselves and consider the matter in a 
conservative way, those troubles soon disappear and we come 
| back to a fair discussion of the issue. 
There has been great speed required in the last few days. 
It has seemed very necessary that cloture should be applied. 
For what reason I do not know, except that possibly there has 
been an increasing feeling all over the country that the matter 
demanded attention for a sufficient time in order that it might 
be reasonably debated. In my section of the country, New 
Pngland, there has been a very great change in the sentiment 
of the people. The proponents of the measure, I assume, are 
very glad to bring it to an issue before anything further is 
debated along these lines and a further change in sentiment 
occurs. 
To show that there is a difference of opinion I want to read 
a telegram that has just been received from one of the States 
|in the Middle West, Illinois, to show my Republican friends 
| that not all Republicans are in favor of the passage of this 
resolution. This is from the Cook County convention of Re- 
publicans, held yesterday in Chicago, where 3,000 Republicans 
were present. It reads: 


Text of court plank adopted by Republican county convention yes- 
terday follows: 

“ We believe that the interests of our country can best be promoted 
by adhering strictly to the wise policy laid down by George Wasb- 
ington of maintaining friendly relations with all nations but entering 
into entangling alliances with none, and that it should be maintained 
as a permanent policy of the United States. We believe that the 
participation of our Government as a member of a Permanent Court 
of Internatiorial Justice, commonly called the World Court, would be 
fraught with great danger to our national peace and prosperity, be- 
cause, in our Jadgment, such a court would ultimately result In making 
this country part of the League of Nations. We protest against any 
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which would require the 


situation American boy and the American 
wealth to be drafted for the purpose of settling quarrels between 
gn governments, in which quarrels we haye no interest. We 


» ii ve all international disputes in which our country may be a party 
» be satisfactorily adjudicated through the agency of The Hague 
+ without endangering our autonomy, thus leaving us free to offer 
to bring about a settlement of disputes between 
,iions in which we may have humanitarian interests.” 


foreign 


Now, Senators, that comes from a Republican convention of 
3000 members and was unanimously adopted yesterday, not 
hy the enemies of our President but by the friends of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, as I am. 

[ have listened with great delight to many of the speeches 
made on both sides of the question. I believe that every man’s 
opinion as he expresses it here is entitled to fair considera- 
tion; that charging a filibuster or charging that a Senator is 
trying to take up time needlessly is hardly fair. Let me say 
to my friends that if we had made the attempt to apply 
cloture two weeks ago I do not know that we would ever have 
gotten through with this question. First of all, I disliked the 
cloture idea. I did not vote for it. 
for cloture on any proposition from now on. The questions 
that are to be debated in this body require deliberation. 
require all the time and attention that we can give them. In 
my judgment we make no progress in trying to force through 
any issue here. I am in doubt if the friends of this proposi- 
tion feel that they have made any great progress or that the 
country is satisfied with its determination. 

Further than that, my friends from certain sections of the 
country have invited cloture on some legislation that may be 
brought into this Chamber that may prove of great disad- 
vantage to them—not that I am making any threat. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President——— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 
Mr. FERNALD. I yield to my genial friend; of course. 
Mr. HEFLIN. The rule adopted here two days ago was 
not cloture. It differs from the suggestion made by the Vice 
President. He wants to provide that a majority of the Sen- 

ators could stop debate. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator need 
explain that. I know that very well. 

Mr. HEFLIN. He wants any Senator to be able to move it 
at any time. The rule we applied, as the Senator knows, re- 
quired 16 Senators to sign the request and two-thirds of the 
Senators to limit debate. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am quite 
obliged to the Senator, however. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It does not stop debate. 
the rule. 

Mr. FERNALD. I understand very well that the Vice Presi- 
dent would have it a little more stringent than we have it now, 
but he and I disagree; that is all. 

I want to speak now about the immediate issue before us. 
I want to read what my friend the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Watsit] said on that point yesterday. He is always frank and 
honest and fair, and so I am going to read from his speech of 
yesterday. It cleared the situation for me a great deal. An- 
swering a question of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrn- 


the Senator from Maine 


not take my time to 


familiar with that. I am 


We have to enforce 


I am not going to vote | 


They | 
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Mr. FERNALD. No; but I want the State of Maine and the 


| State of Arkansas to have the same vote that Canada has 


} 





soN] regarding this particular question—I shall not go back | 


and quote all the Senator said, although it is worth reading— | 


he said: 


Canada claims the same privilege and has been accorded it. So has | 


every other unit of the British Empire. They have been accorded rep- 
resentation in the Assembly of the League of Nations and go there 
every year by their representatives. They have, accordingly, been rec- 
ognized by the entire family of nations except those who are not mem- 
bers of the League of Nations—the United States, Russia, Turkey, and 
a few others. They have been given the status of independent en- 
tities; and you never can assemble after this a world conference to do 
anything unless you give them representation in that world conference. 

So let no man say, “I am for a World Court, bat I am for a World 
Court in which the Irish Free State shall have no vote, in which 
Canada shall have no vote, in which Australia shall haye no vote.” 
You must take the situation as you have it. You can not correct it 
now. It may have been wrong in the first place; but if you ever want 
an international conference to deal with any question you will have to 
admit these units. So there is no man who can stand upon this floor 
and say, “I am for a World Court: but I am for a World Court in the 
election of the judges of which these units shall have no vote.” 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 


Mr. FERNALD. Certainly. 
Mr. CARAWAY. 
a vote? 


Is the Senator opposed to Canada having 





Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator another question? 
Has the State of Maine or the State of Arkansas any voice in 
international affairs as States? 

Mr. FERNALD. They have not now, and I hope 
not ever have. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. FERNALD. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
Constitution ? 


they will 


Dic they ever have? 
Oh, no. 


Could they have without a change of the 


Mr. FERNALD. I think we ought to have the same repre- 
sentation 
Mr. CARAWAY. Just a minute. Could they have without 


changing the Constitution? 

Mr. FERNALD. That is a matter of law. The Senator un- 
derstands that. I am not discussing the technicalities of law 
But I say that the United States of America, with 110,000,000 
of the best people on the face of God's earth, ought to have, if 
we are going to discuss these measures in a court of justice, 


the same representation numerically, based on numerical 
strength, that any possession of Great Britain has. Of course, 
we can not change this now. Lloyd-George, for years and 


years, has been arranging for our coming into the World Court 
They have 7 votes to our 1. 

My genial friend from New York, think of your great State 
of New York, with 10,400,000 people, the great Empire State 
and I speak of it in the right way, because it is an empire 
State, because it is the center of the finances of the world: it 
has a great harbor, a great port, which is one of the questions 
proposed to be taken up by the World Court—ports, waterways, 
and naturalization. So, of course, the port of New York might 
become a matter for consideration by the World Court. But 
think of the State of New York, with more than 10,000,000 
people, representing one forty-eighth as much power or right 
numerically as the little country of Liberia! Think of a repre 
sentative of the United States, with 48 States, going to this 


great temple of justice with one forty-eighth the power or 
right that Siam has! 
Think of Pennsylvania, the State of my genial friend [{Mr. 


Preprer]}, with 8,300,000 people, the finest people on God's earth, 
with its institutions of learning, with its great manufacturing 
establishments, with all that it possesses, having but one forty- 
eighth the numerical strength in this court that the little country 
of Liberia has! Think of the representative of the United 
States walking up to this great assembly of justice side by side 
with a little colored gentleman and depositing his vote! Think 
of the States of Illinois, Ohio, and Texas, with 13,000,000 peo- 
ple, as fine as there are in the whole Nation, having a repre- 
sentation in this court of one forty-eighth as many as a little 
country of 1,000,000 people! 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator from Maine whether 
there is anything more anomalous in that than in the fact that 
the little State of Rhode Island and the little State of Delaware 
have as many Senators in this body as have the great States of 
New York and Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FERNALD. My dear Senator, that is very proper, for 
that was forecast when the Constitution of the United States 
was framed. That was one of the best things that was adopted 
in our Constitution, so that the little States should have the 
same representation as have the big States. 

Mr. BRUCE. If that is such a good thing, should wo not 
follow that example, and the sooner the better? 

Mr. FERNALD. It is quite a different thing when we go in 
with 110,000,000 people as against 1,600,000,000 foreigners. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Maine permit me in his time to say a few words? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. While it is true that the small 
States in the Union have the same representation in the Senate 
as have the large States, they do not have the same representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives, and no bill can be passed 
by Congress without the consent of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Let me observe further that it is a strange sort of conception 
that there is any comparison between Rhode Island yoting on 
an equality with New York and Haiti voting on an equality 
with the United States. 

Mr. FERNALD. There is no comparison at all. As a matter 
of fact, Senators, conditions have not changed very much re- 
garding our relations with Great Britain for 150 years. IL 
want to read a letter written recently by a business man in 
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London to the American lines of shipping in this country. It 1s 
addressed to the American lines, and the writer states: 


In reply to your letters of the 18th and 29th ultimo, on no con- 


dition whatever. will my customers or myself receive any goods that 
are shipped by other steamers than British, especially from the United 
States of America. To enable us to pay the pound of fiesh and blood 
which the United States of America demands from us, we must do 


our best to support British ships. 


That is about the way they feel in Great Britain now; and 


do we, as Senators, want to force our country into a court 
where we may have no judge at all? It is not obligatory that 
we shall have even one judge in this court. 

llowever, let us see. There are now two international 
court I wish to call the attention of the Senators from 


California to what might happen out in their section of the 
country. Suppose bandits from Mexico should come over into 
the United States and commit depredations in southern Cali- 
fornia so that something had to be done immediately, do 
Senators think that Uncle Sam, the United States, would wait 
to carry the matter to the Court of International Justice? In 
24 hours the Government would haye some of our boys down 
there. It is no use talking about submitting such questions to 
an international court, for as soon as such difficulties occur 
Uncle Sam is ready to protect us. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Where does the Senator think the 
German Army would have been in its march across France if 
France had had to wait to appeal to the court? 

Mr. FERNALD. Had it been necessary for France to have 
done so, she would have been annihilated, of course. 

Now, I want to take up the question of finance and what we 
have done for our foreign friends. I have not time to go 
into that matter fully, because I have only a few minutes more 
to discuss the question, and I realize that Senators are anxious 
to take a vote on the pending question. Let us get down to it 
at once. We have heard very much about the League of 
Nations and all the different terms that have been applied to 
it. It takes a very clear head, and I assume that some of the 
constitutional lawyers of the Senate have been somewhat 
puzzled to know just the status of this case. But let us see. 
As I have said, there are now two international courts. Of 
course, we might just as well have 20, so far as that is con- 
cerned. There is a court at The Hague which has been in 
existence for a long time. I want to ask any constitutional 
lawyer in this body what case has been presented to that 
court in the last 20 years that it would have been better for 
the United States if it had been submitted to the new court? 
Is there any question now pending that it would be better to 
submit to this new court than jt would to submit it to the 
court at The Hague? Is there likely to be any question as to 
which the United States would get any advantage by submit- 
ting it to the new court rather than by submitting it to the 
court at The Hague which is already formed? 

Mr. President, I wish now to pay my respects to my genial 
friend from Alabama [Mr. Heriin]. He is a great friend of 
mine and is always ready to entertain not only the Senate but 
the galleries. For years he has stood in his place and de- 
claimed against Wall Street. No man has had more to say 
about Wall Street and Mr. Morgan than has my friend from 
Alabama. However, the time has now come for action, and if 
this resolution shall pass, as, of course, it will, my friend 
ought to take the first train for New York and go up and be 
congratulated by Mr. Morgan and say to him, “All I have said 
is false; I have said it merely to please the people; but now, 
Mr. Morgan, when the time came when I could assist you and 
help you to loan $100,000,000 at 7 per cent, as against 4% per 
cent of my Government, I have done you a great service.” I 
have no doubt the Senator from Alabama would meet a very 
warm reception. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator and his friends 
should succeed in defeating the proposal for our entrance into 
the World Court, the gun and munition makers and the battle- 
ship builders of the United States, who made hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars during the World War would shout for joy. 
The Senator might go over and congratulate them and tell 
them that he had served their interests faithfully. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I have never had the same 
teeling toward Wall Street which has been entertained by the 
Senator from Alabama. I have believed in Wall Street. I 
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believe now that when any great industry has to be started iy 
this country Wall Street can lend great assistance to it. We 
could not build a railroad from here to Alexandria without 
going to Wall Street for the money. I have believed in Wel! 


Street ; I have nothing against Mr. Morgan; but my friend fro 


Alabama has been so ardent and almost severe in his criticicsn 
of Wall Street that now, when he comes out and makes suc} 
assertions as he has made in behalf of the World Court, I fee! 
that perhaps he ought to be congratulated. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I want to say to my friend from Maine that 


I am in favor of a world court, an international}! tribunal whe 


J. Pierpont Morgan can have a case tried in which his interes:, 
of the United States may have his case adjudicated where j: 
has an international aspect; and I want to say to my frie: 
that Great Britain does not entertain a feeling toward our 
country such as he has indicated. Not many years ago there 
was a case between the United States and Great Britain. 
Great Britain consented to have our Supreme Court determine 
that case, and it did so. If Great-Britain had not sustain) 
the very friendliest relations with us and retained a frien) 
feeling for us, it certainly would not have submitted to our 
Supreme Court a case involving matters in which our country 
was vitally interested along with herself. 

Mr. FERNALD. I will ask the Senator, then, Is it necessary 
that this resolution should be rushed through at once when we 
ean not do anything until 1930, when we have bills pendiny 
here which are of great importance aml urgent necessity’ 
That is one reason why I am not going to speak at great lengti 
to-day. We have measures before us that are of interest to 
the whole American people. My friend the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoot] is in charge of a bill which will, I hope, decrease 
the taxes of this country by $300,000,000. That bill ought w 
be considered at once. 

But what I rose particularly to say, Mr. President, was that 
I believe that this country of ours with 110,000,000 people 
ought at least to have the same number of representatives in 
the election of the judges of the World Court as Great Britain 
has. It ought to have at least a little more numerical strength 
than Siam or Haiti or Lithuania, or a great many other 
foreign countries have. If we should submit a question to the 
court now, what would happen? Suppose we should get into 
trouble with Mexico—a contingency which has been mentioned 
this afternoon? What is the practical thing that would 
happen? Suppose that the President of the United States 
should call in the head of one of the departments, the Secre- 
tary of State, for instance. and say, “ We are likely to have 
trouble with Mexico; what had we better do? Here is a 
matter that must be decided.” Suppose the Secretary of State 
should say, “ Why do you not take it to a court?” “There 
are two courts. Which one ought we to go to?” The Secretary 
might say, “There are two courts; but if you should take it 
to the court at The Hague, this is what would happen: Cur 
country would select one judge; Mexico would select one judge : 
and those two would select a third judge, so that we would 
have two chances out of three of securing fair treatment. I!, 
however, you should take it to the other court, you will take 
it to a court which is composed of 10 foreigners, and which 
may be composed of 11 foreigners, for it is not obligatory that 
we even have an American on that court.” 

Mr. President, these are some of the matters, which I think 
ought to be considered. I can not see any reason why this 
reservation should not be accepted by the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
one question? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator understands that the pending 
reservation does not give us an equal number of votes, bul 
deprives Canada and the Irish Free State and other dominions 
of Great Britain of any vote. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; but it involves the question whether 
Great Britain is to have seven votes against our one or is to 
have one vote with us in equality. Provision in this mattcr 
has already been made, as the Senator from Montana has 
said—indeed, prearranged—which is the condition as to many 
treaties, where Great Britain prearranges things and we are 
to sign on the dotted line. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of this reservation. 

Mr. BLEASE and Mr. SHORTRIDGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I had not intended to have 
anything further to say about this matter, but it has been 
called to my attention that there is no provision in the pending 
ae for each State of this Union to have a vote in the 
election of judges. I offered a reservation to we eee a 
I com not ceo why it chou 05 Se QGegeed I notice that 
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Haiti has a voice in the election of the judges. I call the 
attention of Senators from the South, while they are voting 
on this reservation, to the fact that they are voting for a 
court where we are to sit side by side with a full-blooded 
“nigger” [laughter], who has as much right as we have in 
the election of the judges of this court. I ask them if they 
realize the fact that there may be and very probably will be 
: representative of Haiti as a judge on this court, so that the 
southern Senators are voting to throw the destinies of southern 
women and southern men into the lap of a black man? Haiti 
has joined the League of Nations and has a representative in 
the assembly of the league who will vote for the judges of 
the court. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So has Liberia. 

Mr. BLEASE. So has Liberia, as my friend from Missouri 
cuggests. Haiti being a member of the league, while America 
is not a member of the league, would, in all probability, have 
more power in one sense than will the American Nation. 

Mr. President, when a man goes to explaining in public life 
or making excuses, you have him. The South has put cloture 
on us. It is cloture, no matter what they say about it; and 
I repeat that whenever you get any man in public life on the 
stump and get him to explaining and apologizing, he is a 
goner. I had an experience of that kind last summer, and it 
helped me a whole lot. 

Mr. President, why should not the Southern States and the 
Northern States of this Union have just as much right to cast 
a vote as to what judges shall sit on this court as you give to 
these people in other countries? Why is the United States of 
America to have one judge to sit on this court when a nigger 
can at any time cast his ballot in opposition to that vote and 
negative it, and leave it then to the other nations of the world 
to say whether we shall or shall not do certain things? Why 
should not my State, South Carolina, have an equal vote-with 
a nigger republican government as to who shall sit upon that 
court? Why should not the States of Georgia, North Carolina, 
or Mississippi, or any other State, and especially the great 
States of New York and Illinois and Pennsylvania, have a right 
to say who shall be the judges of that court as much as you 
give that right to a nigger republic? 

I suppose some of the gentlemen who discussed this matter, 
some very great legal minds such as there are in the Senate, 
may readily catch the differences between these things, but 
when you go back to the voters at the ballot box, the plain 
honest men that God loves and takes care of, and when a first- 
class stump speaker gets before them and tells them the truth 
about this League of Nations and this league court and asks 
them why they were deprived of saying who should be a judge 
of this court, when you give to a nigger a right to say who 
should be one of the judges, I apprehend that there are going 
to be some Senators making more explanations and possibly 
some apologies for their votes on this floor. 

Senators, I am serious about this matter. 1 am not saying 
this to kill time. You have now got your World Court or your 
League of Nations Court, or whatever you call it, in shape to 
pass it, but I warn you of the consequences of rushing it 
through as you are doing by passing the eloture, which I voted 
against, but which I expect to vote for in some cases if you 
gentlemen on the other side want it. I believe what is flesh for 
one ought to be flesh for the other and what is fowl for one 
ought to be fowl for the other; and if this crowd over here 
wants to put it on me for some things, I will help you put it 
on them when you get ready. That is my politics. That is 
where I stand. 

Something has been said to-day about the Catholics. I am 
not a Catholic, and I am not here to defend the Catholics or 
the Catholic religion, They need no defense. But they are a 
great denomination, and they are a great people, and they have 
done a great deal for this country. If it had not been for the 
Catholics, and if it were not for the Catholics in the days to 
come, the Democratic Party never would have had and never 
will have a President of the United States. 

Then these Ku-Klux members. I do not belong to their 
organization either, but I know some parts of this country 
where they have done good. I know it to be a fact. While 
personally I am not a member of their organization, I have not 
any special objection to what they do or what they want to do. 
Some people have slurred them to-day. I am no apologist for 
them. They need none. But they can vote, and I imagine 
that when the Catholics go to the ballot box and the Ku-Klux 
members go to the ballot box they will stop and remember some 
things that have been said, and they will stop and remember 
some criticisms that have been made, and they will stop and 


consider the fact that when they protested their protests were 
disregarded. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BLEASE. In just a second 

Has anybody that you know of, has any Senator upen the 
floor of this body or has any party, ever refused the votes of 
the Catholics? Have they ever refused the votes of the Ku- 
Klux Klan? Who is the Senator that will stand on the floor 
of the Senate and say that he does not want their votes in his 
campaign for reelection? Where is the party that will put in 
its platform: “ We do not want the Catholic vote, nor do we 
want the Ku-Klux vote Ah, Mr. President, all the people I 
have ever seen run for office wanted every vote they could get. 
Some of them want the nigger yote, and when they get it they 
say, “ Thank God, for all of these; I wish I had more 

I now yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, since, unfortunately, 
the religious question is here, I want to ask why it is that a 
Catholic has not the same right to take part in politics as a 
Protestant, and why the Catholics should be singled out here 
to be named as a religious denomination? 

I know that the Senator is replying to somebody else. I am 
merely interjecting the remark that Catholics have been spoken 
of here to-day, and I say that a Catholic individual or a 
Catholic priest has exactly the same right to protest or to 
petition as a Protestant minister or a member of the Protestant 
Church. I think the Senator agrees with me on that. 

Mr. BLEASP. Mr. President, I thoroughly agree with the 
Senator from Missouri; and in part answer to his question as 
to why they should not take part in politics I will just refer 
him to the State of New York and to Tammany Hall and the 
result of the recent election. I think they took a pretty good 
part there. 

One other point on this league business. Here is an article 
that appeared in yesterday's Washington Post. This is in the 
newspapers or I would not read it: 


of them.” 


GIRL IN PAJAMAS HALTS PROCEDURE OF COURT——TRIAL AFTER AUTO COL- 
LISION 18 POSTPONED WHEN JUDGH VIEWS ATTIRE—BEND OF TWO-DAY 
PARTY 


A reported two-day “endurance party” participated in by Miss 
Benita Kennison, 19 years old, of Toledo, Ohio, ended abruptly in the 
snowstorm yesterday afternoon when the automobile which she was 
driving crashed against a lamp-post at Eleventh and S Streets NW 

When arraigned in police court late yesterday afternoon before Judge 
George H. Macdonald on charges of driving while drunk and failing 
to show an operator’s permit, she stopped the wheels of justice when 
it was discovered she was clad in a flaming red bathing suit, a pair of 
silk pajamas, high-heeled silver evening slippers, and silver hose to 
match. 

Judge Macdonald took one look and decided to postpone her trial 
until this morning, in the meantime ordering that she be taken care of 
at the house of detention. 

Miss Kennison was arrested after the crash by Policemen Heide and 
Schultz, members of Captain Burlingame’s “ fying squadron,” after a 
chase of several blocks. 


I do not know whether they had Mitchell as their captain 
or not. 

Heide said his suspicions were aroused when the machine driven by 
her passed him on S Street at a fast rate of speed. The girl told 
police she crashed into the lamp-post when she tried to avert striking 
the police car that had caught up with her. 

Miss Kennison, according to the story told police, came from Toledo 
three days ago to visit her sister, Miss Velma Kennison, 21 years old, 
at 1465 Columbia Road NW. Her sister is declared to have tendered 
her a “ welcome party” that police say lasted until the crash yesterday. 


Here is the part I want especially to call your attention to: 


Her sister is alleged to have told police that they had been celebrat- 
ing on “ embassy refreshments.” 


There you are, Mr. President... There is part of your vote. 
There is part.of your league court. In your own country, right 
under your nose, right under your own eyes, right in your own 
face, almost within calling distance of the White House of this 
Nation, you are allowing foreigners to violate the law day by 
day. You are letting them transport whisky day by day. You 
are letting them use it if they see fit to use it in their homes 
day by day. There is nobody to protest against it. There is 
nobody to stop it; and yet we are standing here to-night saying 
that we are willing to go into a court, into an alliance with 
people who are represented in this country by that class of peo- 
ple, representing people whom you say to the American people 
you should go in with ; you should have an alliance with them; 
you would let them say whether Japs shall come over into Cali- 
fornia or not; you are saying that if there should be any 
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question In the United States about any place or boundary of | 
the United States, we should allow these people to settle the 
dispute as to where that boundary line shall be. 

' 


mila ° 
these pecopie 


You say to 
“Come on 

Senators, in‘a few days the debt question will come in here. 
Why do you want to take up the time of the Senate in dis- 
cussing the debt question if you are going to have a court to 
which these questions can be submitted, and they can go into | 
a combination against you one with the other, and declare | 
that you have not got a fair and bonest debt and wipe it out? | 

fulk about your tax bill! Why, Senators, I believe that T) 
know more people in my State and can shake hands with more 
people in it and call them by name than any other man that 
has ever been in it; and my people, those that IL represent, 
would rather pay the taxes of to-day and pay more, if neces- 
sary, than be carried into a court with a nigger judge. I am 
willing to submit that question back to my people and ask 
them as to which they choose—staying out of this alliance, 
staying out of this court and fighting for America and America 
alone, or whether they are willing to go in and be led by for- 
eigners and carried into foreign wars. 

The Senator from Alabama the other day made a splendid | 
speech. 1 congratulated him on it when he finished. I refer | 
to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hertin], although | 
both of them made good speeches; but the junior Senator from 
Alabama told us what war meant. He told us what war was. 
He drew an awful picture, but it was a true picture, of war. | 
But we fought that war, with all that he said it cost us, all 
the men that we lost, for what? For liberty! Did we get it? 
We have liberty all right! A man is almost afraid now to go | 
home and go to bed with his own wife. He is liable to be 
shot at before morning because some fellow said he had a | 
half pint of liquor in his me pocket. You go to your home, | 
and it used to be before we had this war, and you Senators | 
know it is so, that when a man went to his home and went | 


in with his wife and turned the key, he felt: “I am in my | 
castle, that which the courts of my country say is my castle. 
Nobody can search it; nobody can come into it; nobody can | 
interfere with me.” And, Mr. President, if an officer got a 
search warrant he went and knocked on the door and asked 
that he be admitted. The man of the house would ask him 
for his authority and he would pull out his search warrant 
and say: “That is my authority for coming into your house, 
That is my authority for going into your wife’s bedroom and 
searching through her trunk. That is my authority for going 
through her bureau drawers and throwing all of her things | 
out on the floor.” 

Is that the case to-day? Not at all. To-day a man will 
come, and he will say to those with him, “If we knock on the 
door, they may hide the liquor.” They break through the | 
window, they break through the door, they go through any 
way they please, and, forsooth, if you do not know they are | 
officers of the law and attempt to resist, they shoot you like 
a dog, shoot members of your family like dogs, and then they 
come out and say, “ We were searching for liquor. We had 
a suspicion.” Then the United States judge will sit on the 
bench and direct a verdict of not guilty, as has been done in 
South Carolina within the last 90 days, because it is said that 
the man had a right to go into that house simply because he | 
suspected. 

It used to be that a man could get in an automobile and | 
take a ride and feel safe. My good friend the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] can not feel alto- 
gether safe when he starts to his country home to-night. If 
they knew who he was, possibly he would be perfectly safe; 
I know he would be. But if they mistake him for somebody 
else in passing, if some fellow happens to look up and say, 
“That is not Senator UnpgRwoop, that is so and so,” some 
blind tiger, he will shoot into that car and kill the Senator. 
And they call that liberty. That is what we fought for. 

I do not want to be personal, and I would not refer to this | 
for the world, but I am satisfied my good friend will forgive 
me. We have a good sample of this sort of “liberty” in a 
Senator who comes in and sits on the other side, who, while | 
walking along the street attending to his own business, inter- 
fering with nobody, having no liquor about him, owning none, 
keeping none, and not wanting any, was shot by an officer. 
Yet, it is said we have liberty. Fine liberty we have. 

Do we want to keep our liberty? Do we want to go across 
the water and say to these people who can flaunt the viola- 
tions of law in our faces, “ You can have this court. You are 
entitled to it. Do what you please with it. But remember,” 
says America, “we sit behind you with our cannon fodder, 
the young boys of this country, and whenever your court wants 
to carry something into effect you get the powder, we will 
furnish the fodder, and we will have another war.” 
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How can a court carry out its deerees? I ask the Senate 
that question. How can a court of the United States, either 
the Supreme Court, a circuit court, or any other court, carry 
out any decree? They can not doit. If a man were sentenced 
to be electrocuted and his friends came together and said, “ No. 
we do not propose to allow this man to be electrocuted,” 
how could the court enforce its judgment? They could not do 
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| it. All Chief Justice Taft could do would be to appeal to the 


President of the United States to furnish the militia. If any 
other court were to pass on the title to some land and the man 
on the land should say, “ No, I shall not surrender it. I refuse 
to give it up,” there is no force the judge could send out ty 
enforce it. 

This World Court stands backed by the military power of 
this country, and just as certain as this proposition is put over, 
it will be found that it is going to be the military power of 
America that will make it a court. Those people over there 
realize that without the military power of America they can 


| not make a great court, and they want that military power. 


J have nothing to say against any man for the way in which 
he votes—that is his personal privilege—but when a reserva 
tion was presented saying that we do not want this court ty 
resort to war, what was done by the Senate? It voted it down. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the reservation offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep]}. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. DALE. My colleague (Mr. Greene] is unavoidably de- 
tained. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CAMERON. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 


| Washington [Mr. Dutt]. I transfer that pair to the senior 


Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] and vote “nay.” 
The result was vn 20, nays 73, as follows: 





YEAS— 

Blease Frazier Moses Schall 
Borah Hiarreld aha Shipstead 
Brookhart Johnson P ne Watson 
Copeland La Follette Reed, Mo. Weller 
Fernald McKinley Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Ashurst Fess McKellar Sheppard 
Bayard Fletcher McLean Shortridge 
Bingham George McMaster Simmons 

| Bratton Gerry McNary Smith 
Broussard Gillett Mayfield Smoot 
Bruce Glass Means Stanfield 
Butler Goff Metcalf Stephens 
Cameron Gooding Neely Swanson 
Capper Hale Norbeck Trammell 
Cataway Harris Norris Tyson 

| Couzens Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Cummins Heflin Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Howell Pepper Walsh 

| Dale Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Warren 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Pittman Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Willis 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Pa 
Ernst King Robinson, Ark 
Ferris Lenroot Sackett 

NOT VOTING—3 

Dill du Pont Greene 


So the reservation proposed by Mr. Reep of Missouri was 
rejected. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I offer the reservation I send to the desk 


| and ask that it be read. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 
The Curer CierkK. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suir- 
STEAD] proposes to add at the end of the resolution: 


That no question shall be submitted to the court which involves in 
any manner any loan made by the Government of the United States 


| or by American citizens or corporations to any foreign country, or any 


financial transactions of any character between American citizens or 
corporations and any foreign government, without the consent of the 
United States through a joint resolution of Congress. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that reservation is entirely un- 
| necessary, because under the resolution no question affecting 
our interests can be submitted without the consent of the 
United States through a joint resolution of Congress. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Montana to the fact that this reservation explains specifically 
how that consent shall be given. The other reservation is a 
little vague on that proposition. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on my reservation. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 16, nays 74, as follows: 





it 





YEAS--16 


riease Fernald La Follette Reed, Mo, 
Borah Frazier Moses Schall 
Brookbart Harreld Nye Shipstead 
Copeland Johnson line Weller 
NAYS—T4 

Ashurst Fess McKinley Sackett 
Bayard Fletche McLean Sheppard 
Bingham George McMaster Shortridge 
Bratton Gerry MeNary Simmons 
Broussard Gillett Mayfield Smith 
Bruce Glass Means Smoot 
Butler Goff Metcalf Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Neely Stephens 
Cappel Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Caraway Harris Norris Tyson 
Couzens Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Cummins Heflin Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Walsh 
Pale Jones, Wash. Phipps Warren 
Deneen Kendrick Pittman Wheeler 
Edge Keyes Ransdeil Williams 
Fdawards King Reed, la. Willis 
Ernst Lenroot Robinson, Ark, 
Ferris McKellar Robinson, Ind. 

NOT VOTING—6 
Dill Green Trammell Watson 
du Pont Howell 


So the reservation proposed by Mr. SHipsTeAD was rejected. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I now offer the reservation, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read the proposed 
reservation, 

The Cuixr CLerK. Add to Resolution No. 5 the following: 


That the signature of the United States to the protocol of signa- 
ture of the Permanent Court of International Justice shall not be- 
come effective until article 1 and paragraph 1 of article 36 of the 
statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice shall have 

en so amended as to provide that the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice shall discharge no duty or function other than that 
of rendering judicial decisions in cases brought to it by the direct 
ommon consent of the parties thereto, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
reservation offered by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. REED of Missouri and Mr. JOHNSON called for the 
yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, 1 vote “ nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 17, nays 74, as follows: 

YEAS—17 


Blease Frazier Nye Weller 
Borah Harreld Pine Wheeler 
Brookhart Johnson Reed, Mo. 
Copeland La Follette Schall 
Fernald Moses Shipstead 
NAYS—74 

\shurst Fess McKinley Sheppard 
Bayard Fletcher McLean Shortridge 
Kingham George McMaster Simmons 
Bratton Gerry McNary Smith 
Broussard Gillett Mayfield Smoot 
Bruce Glass Means Stanfield 
Butler Goff Metcalf Stephens 
Cameren Gooding Neely Swanson 
Capper Hale Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Harris Norris Tyson 
Couzens Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Cummins Heflin Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Walsh 
Dale Jones, Wash. Phipps Warren 
beneen Kendrick Pittman Watson 
Edge Keyes Reed, Pa. Williams 
kdwards King Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Ernst Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 
Ferris MeKellar Sackett 

NOT VOTING—5 
Dill Greene Howell Ransdell 


du Pont 


So the reservation proposed by Mr. Suursreap was rejected. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I offer the reservation 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read the proposed 
reservation. 

The Curer CierkK. Add to Resolution No. 5 the following: 


Whenever the Permanent Court of International Justice shall under- 
take to render an opinion or decision or judgment interpreting or 
applying the terms of any treaty to which the United States is not a 
signatory, it is with the understanding that such decision or opinion 
or judgment is not to be construed as an indorsement of these treaties 
by the United States, and that the United States assumes no responsi- 
bility ef any such judgment, opinion, or decision. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
reservation offered by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The reservation wus rejected. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have a reservation on the 
desk which I shall not present, as the matter is fully included 
and taken care of in the modified resolution offered by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, | 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read the 
reservation. 

The Cuier Cirrx. Add at the end of the 

That a judge of the Permanent Court of 
be impeached for corruptior 
ment which has signed the protocol of signature of the court, and 
that such judge shall be tried 


offer the reservation 
proposed 


resolution : 


International Justice may 


or malfeasance in ofl by any gov 


and if found guilty expelled from his 
seat in the court by a joint session of the governments members of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations and the gov 
bers of the Assembly of the League of Nations but signatories to 1 


protocol of signature of the Permanent Court of ly 


ernments not mem 


iternational Justice 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing t& 
reservation offered by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The reservation was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are thtre any further reservations 
to be offered as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I have a reservation which 
I wish to offer, after line 7, on page 4, of the resolution. I 
offer just the first paragraph. I had intended to offer both 
paragraphs, but the last paragraph bas been effectuaily taken 
care of in reservation No. 4 already agreed to 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read the proposed 
reservation. 

The Curer CierK. After line 7, on page 4 of Senate 
tion 5, add the following: 


» the 


Resolu- 


1. The signature and the adherence of the United States to the stat 
ute of the Permanent Court of International Justice is conditioned and 
dependent upon the establishment, under direction of the League of 
Nations, of an international police of the seas and the destruction of 
all armed vessels for use upon, beneath, or above the seas, except ich 
small vessels as are needed for police purposes by the ir 
police of the seas. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
reservation offered by the Senator from North Dakota, 

The reservation was rejected. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, has Resolution No. 5 now been 
perfected as in Committee of the Whole? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further reservations to 
be offered as in Committee of the Whole? There appear to be 
none, 

Mr. MOSES. That being the case I offer my substitute. I 
shall not ask that it be read. It is rather long. It is perfectly 
well known to the Members of the Senate. It constitutes the 
resolution reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations 
ou May 22, 1924. While it is true, Mr. President, that the 
personnel of that committee has somewhat changed since that 
day, there are still some members of the committee who con- 
tinue to be Members of the Senate, and who desire to record 
their votes in favor of the position which they then took. I 
offer this as a substitute for Senate Resolution No. 5 as per- 
fected, and on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses] in the nature of a substitute for Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 5 on which the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 21, nays 72, as follows: 

YEAS—21 


iternational 


Blease Harreld Reed, Mo. Watson 
Borah Johnson Reed, Pa. Weller 
Brookhart La Follette Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Copeland Moses Schall 
Fernald Nye Shipstead 
Frazier Pine Wadsworth 

NAYS—72 
Asburst Cameron Deneen George 
Bayard Capper Edge Gerry 
Bingham Caraway Edwards Gillett 
Bratton Couzens Ernst Glass 
Broussard Cummins Ferris Goff 
Bruce Curtis Fess Gooding 
Butler Dale Fletcher Hale 








Harris McKinley Overman Smoot 
Tint mn McLean Pepper Stanfield 
Hetlin McMaster Phipps Stephens 
Howel McNary Pittman Swanson 
lon ‘. Mex, Mayfleld Ransdell Trammell 
Jon Vash, Means Robinson, Ark, Tyson 
Kener Metealf Sackett Underwood 
! Neely Sheppard Walsh 
I Norbeck Shortridge Warren 
Ler Norris Simmon Wheeler 
MeKellar Oddie Smith Willis 
NOT VOTING 3 
Dil du Pont Greene 

~» ‘the amendment offered by Mr. Moses, in the nature of 
A bstitute for Senate Resolution No. 5, was rejected, it being 
in following language: 

Sid t all after the word “ Resolution ” and insert: 

Whereas the Senate has had under consideration the message from 
h ’ nt of the United States dated February 24, 1925, in which 
t ena is asked to consent to the signature by the United States of 
the itocol of December 16, 1920 iblishing the Permanent Court of 
Interna nal Justice, and has likewise had under consideration the 
n from th President of the United States dated December 6, 
1!) lecember 3, 1924, and December 8, 1925, in which this proposal 
is in commended to the favorable consideration of the Senate; and 

her the proposal thus submitted and commended contemplates | 
th nature of the protocol by the United States upon such conditions 
‘ i 1 the United States to aly its adherence to the court 
while 1 ning wholly free n any legal relationship to the League 
of > and 
h is it is desirable to express with greater precision the safe- 

eis sted in general terms in the message of President Harding: 
No t therefore 

R lred, First: That the Senate approves the pending proposal and 
ad : the adherence of the United States to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice upon the terms hereinafter specified 

Second, That permission to the United States to participate in the 
election of future judges should, in the opinion of the Senate, take 
the form of an amendment to those portious of the statute of the court 
whicl eribe that the election shall be by the Assembly and Council 
of the League of Nations. 

“Third. That the Senate advises the President to communicate with 
the states which have adhered to the court for the purpose of securing 
assent to h amendments to the protocol and the statute as will 
accomplish the disassociation of the court from the League of Nations. 

‘Fourth, That the Senate advises and consents to the signature by 
the United States of the protocol of December 16, 1920, when the 
same shall have been amended as specified in the first annex to this 
resolution and when amendments shall bave been made to the adjoined 
statute as specified in the second annex hereto. 

Fifth, That the signature of the United States of America shall 
be understood to be affixed subject to the declaration that the United 
States disglaims all responsibility for the exercise by the court of the 
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jurisdiction to render advisory opinions, and subject te the. further 
declaration that the United States intends to adhere to the Monroe 
doctrine as a national policy and assumes no obligations inconsistent | 


therewith 


Sixth. That the signature by the United States herein referred to 
is a 


sicnature to the protocol as set forth in this resolution, but not 
to the so-called optional clause referred to in article 36, paragraph 2, 
of the statute of the court, 

Seventh. That the Senate advises the President that a _ third 
international conference similar to The Hague conferences of 1899 
and 1907 be called not later than the year 1926 for purposes which 
shall include the giving of effect to the recommendation of the com- 


mittee of 
lished 
nati 


jurists upon the basis of whose report the court was estab- 
regarding the clarification and further development of inter- 
law, and the codification thereof. 
“ FIRST ANNEX TO THE RESOLUTION 

“ PROTOCOL OF 


of this 


SIGNATURE 


“The signatories protocol, through the undersigned, duly 
their acceptance of the adjoined statute of the 
of International Justice and hereby declare that 


accept the jurisdiction of the court in accordance with the terms 


, 


authorized, 
Permanent 


declare 
Court 
they 


aud subject to the conditions of the above-mentioned statute. 
‘The present protocol shall be deposited, after ratification, with the 
secretary general of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 


rhe said protocol shall remain open for signature by all nations 
generally recognized by treaty or diplomatic relations with the sig- 
natories 
“The adjoined statute shall come into force as an amendment of or 
substitute for the existing statute as soon as all the signatories of the 
protocol of December 16, 1920, shall have deposited their assent 
thereto with the secretary general of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague in a single copy, the French and English texts 
of which shall both be authentic, 


eee CC LN 
ae 
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“Seconp ANNEX TO THE RESOLUTION 


“A. SUBSTANTIVE AMENDMENTS TO THB 


ADJOINSD STATUTR 
“(1) Strike out article 4 and substitute a new article as follows: 
“ ARTICLE 4 
“The present judges and deputy judges constituting the Permanent 


Court of International Justice shall retain their offices under the statute 
of the court.” 


(2) Strike out the first paragraph of article 
lowing: 


5 and substitute the fol 


* ARTICLE 5 
“Vacancies which occur either by expiration of term or otherwise 
shall be filled by the states which at that time are sign@éories to the 
protocol. At least three months before the date of an election to fil! 
any such vacancy the secretary general of the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration shall address a written request to the members of the Perma 
nent Court of Arbitration, inviting them to undertake, within a given 
time, by national groups, the nomination of persons in a position 
accept the duties of a member of the court.” 
"(3) Strike out article 8 and substitute a new article, 


as follows: 
“ ARTICLE 8 


“ Representatives of all the signatories to this protocol shall meet 
at such time and place as may be designated by the said secretary gen- 
eral and shall proceed to an election. The representatives of all signa. 
tories shall ballot as an electoral assembly. The states named in the 
Versailles treaty as the principal allied and associated powers, together 
with such five of the other signatory states as shall be selected by the 
signatories shall ballot as a separate electoral council. The assembly 
of signatories and the council of signatories shall proceed independ 
ently of one another to elect, first the judges, then the deputy judges. 
In each electoral body each signatory state shall have one vote, but not 
more than one yote shall be cast in either assembly or council by the 
British Empire and the states included therein.” 

(4) Strike out article 10 and substitute a new article, as follows: 

* ARTICLE 10 


Such nominee as shall receive a majority of votes in the electoral 
assembly and a majority of votes in the electoral council shall be elected 
a judge or deputy judge, as the case may be. 

“In the event of more than one national of the same signatory staie 
being elected the votes of both the assembly and the council, the 
eldest of these only shall be considered as elected.” 

(5) Strike out article 34 and substitute a new article, as follows: 


hey 
Hy 


“ ARTICLE 34 


“Only states can be parties in cases before the court.” 
(6) Strike out article 35 and substitute a new article, as follows: 
* ARTICLE 35 

“The court shall be open to all states generally recognized by treaty 
or diplomatic relations with the signatories. 

“ When a state which is not a signatory is a party to a dispute the 
court will fix the amount which that party is to contribute toward the 
expenses of the court,” 


B. FORMAL AMENDMENTS TO CARRY THE FOREGOING INTO EFFECT 


(1) In the following articles strike out “assembly” (or “Assembly 
of the League of Nations") and “ council” (or “ Council of the League 
of Nations”) and substitute “assembly of signatories” or “ council of 
signatories,’ as the case may be, articles 3, 12, 32, and 41. 

(2) In the following articles strike out “member of the League of 
Nations” and substitute “ signatory state,” articles 26 and 27. 

(3) In the following articles strike out “ The secretary general of the 
League of Nations” and substitute “the secretary general of the per 
manent court of arbitration,” articles 7 and 18, 

(4) In article 1, after “ established,” substitute a period for a comma 
and strike out “in accordance with article 14 of the covenant of the 
League of Nations.” 

(5) In article 7 strike out the last six words and substitute “each of 
the signatories.” 

(6) Transfer the last two paragraphs of article 12 to a new article 
to be numbered article 13. 

(7) Strike out in articles 12 and 31 “articles 4 and 5,” and substi 
tute ‘tarticle 5.” 

(8) Strike out the first sentence of article 14 and transfer the resi 
due of the article, so that it shall become the last sentence in article 5 
as amended. 

(9) In article 36 strike out the first 17 words of paragraph 2 and 
substitute “a state,” and for the words “they recognize,” in the same 
paragraph, substitute “it recognizes.” 

(10) In article 40 strike out the last paragraph. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further reservations 
to be offered as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute for the pending resolution. 


I ask 
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nnanimous consent that I may make a change in a word, a 
mere clerical error, on page 3, line 23, where I desire to change 
the word “enactments” to the word “engagements.” I ask 
that the amendment may be read in its modified form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the correction 
will be made. The amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by the Senator from Missouri will be read. 

The Cuter CierK. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
word “resolution” and insert the following: 


POR ADHESION TO THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


The Senate of the United States, having received from the President 
of the United States a proposal to give its advice and consent to the 
signature of the protecol of December 16, 1920, of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, with certain conditions and understand- 
ines, finding itself uninformed regarding the conditions and under- 
standings which would be acceptable to the signatories of the said 
protocol, and hesitating to commit the United States to the relation 
implied in the fact that this protocol is open to the United States 
only as a signatory of treaties which the United States has not ratified, 
requests the President to ascertain through the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the United States, or otherwise, if a protocol of adhesion 
conceived substantially as follows would be acceptable to the signa- 
tories of the protocol of December 16, 1920: 

PROTOCOL OF ADHESION TO THE STATUTE OF THE PERMANENT COURT OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


The signatories of the “ protocol of signature relating to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice,” of December 16, 1920, and 
the additional signatories of the present protocol mutually consent 
and agree: 

(1) That sovereign states which have neither ratified nor signed 
the treaty of Versailles, upon declaring that they accept the juris- 
dietion of the above-mentioned court in accordance with the terms and 
subject to the conditions of the statute of the court as construed be- 
low, are eligible to adherence to the statute, with rights, powers, 
privileges, and immunities equal to those of the original signatories. 

(2) That sovereign states thus adhering to the statute of the 
court shall have representation for the purposes of the court in the 
electoral bodies referred to in articles 4, 5, 8, 10, 12, 32, 33, and any 
other articles relating to the electoral bodies named in the statute, 
equal to that of the signatories of the protocol of December 16, 
1920, of the same rank, without implying any relation or obligation, 
legal or otherwise, to or through these electoral bodies except those 
prescribed in the statute as pertaining to the court. 

(3) That no change shall be made in the statute of the court 
without the consent of the signatories of the present protocol. 

(4) That the charges of maintenance of the court shall be deter- 
mined from time to time in fair proportions by the authorized appro- 
priating bodies of the signatories, and the appropriations thus made 
shall be used exclusively for the expenses of the court. 

(5) That the decisions of the court bind only the actual litigants; 
that the opinions of the court when merely advisory bind no one; 
and that advisory opinions therefore will not be asked for with re- 
gard to questions relating to any adherent without its previous consent. 

(6) That the signatories of this protocol do not, in principle, oppose 
the convocation of future conferences at The Hague for the revision, 
clarification, and amelioration of international law, the engagements 
of which do not become binding upon any state until it has itself 
ratitied them. 

In accordance with this consent and agreement on the part of the 
signatories of the protocol of December 16, 1920, duly signed and 
sealed by an authorized representative, the adhering states do hereby 
declare, through the undersigned, their duly accredited representatives, 
that they accept the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and the statute of the court, in accordance with the 
terms and subject to the conditions of the present protocol. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute proposed by the 
junior Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment in the nature of a substitute was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any additional reserva- 
tions to be offered as in Committee of the Whole? If there 
be no further reservations to be proposed 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is it desired now to take a vote 
in the Senate en bloc upon the matters we have passed on? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is so desired as soon as we get the 
measure into the Senate. 

a Mr. REED of Missouri. I thought we had gone into the 
Senate, 

aie LENROOT. Is the measure in the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; not as yet. If there be no 
further reservations, the protocol and the adjoined statute, 
with the reservations made as in Committee of the Whole, 
will be reported to the Senate. 








The protocol and adjoined statute, with the reservations 
made as in Committee of the Whole, were reported to the 
Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, that brings up the 
protocol for the first time. I have a reservation to the proto- 
col and an amendment to the resolution which I desire to 
offer. I offer the reservation, which I send to the desk to be 
added at the end of the protocol. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reservation will be read. 

The Curer CLerx. At the end of the protocol it is proposed 
to insert: 


That the adherence by the United States to the protocol of December 


16, 1920, accepting the statute of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, shall be on the condition that the United States shall 
not be bound by, nor shall its rights be determined or prejudiced by, 
any decision or opinion of the said court on any question which is 
referred to it by the League of Nations, or any of its agencies, nor 
by any decision or opinion of the court based upon the provisions of 
the covenant of the League of Nations, or any of the other provisions 
of the treaty of Versailles. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I shall not ask for 
a yea-and-nay vote on the reservation, because it is predeter 
mined, but I ask for a vote on the reservation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
reservation. 

The reservation was rejected. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I offer the amendment to the reso- 
lution which I send to the desk. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment to the resolution 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 3, line 2, it is proposed to strike 


out the words “and consent to,” so that the paragraph shall 
read: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring), That the 
Senate advise the adherence on the part of the United States to the 
said protocol, etc. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the distinction is 
between advising and consenting or simply advising. In my 
judgment, the document we are acting upon in the case before 
us is not in such situation as to be consented to’ and can not 
be until it has been submitted to the other governments con 
cerned. Let me say that the language I have employed in the 
proposed amendment is the exact language on this question 
that was employed in the Pepper report. I do not intend to 
argue it, because argument would be useless. I merely want 
to state the point. 

In the present situation we are in no position to consent; 
nothing has been submitted to us by any nation to consent to. 
We simply have a letter here from the Secretary of State, 
stating that he has certain information and certain documents. 
Upon the amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Missouri, upon which he 
demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 16, nays 74, as follows: 


YEAS—16 
Blease Frazier Moses Schall 
Brookhart Uarreld Nye Shipstead 
Copeland Johnson Pine Weller 
Fernald La Follette Reed, Mo, Williams 

NAYS—-74 
Ashurst Fess McKellar Sackett 
Bayard Fletcher McKinley Sheppard 
Bingham George McLean Shortridge 
Bratton Gerrv Mc Master Simmons 
Broussard Gillett MeNary Smith 
Bruce Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Butler Gof Means Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Metcalf Stephens 
Capper Hale Neely Swanson 
Caraway Harris Norbeck Trammell 
Couzens Harrison Norris Tyson 
Cummins Heflin Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Howell Overman Wadsworth 
Dale Jones, N. Mex, Pepper Walsh 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Phipps Warren 
Edge Kendrick Pittman Wheeler 
Edwards Keyes Ransdell Willis 
Ernst King Reed, Pa. 


Ferris Lenroot Robinson, Ark. 
NOT VOTING-—6 


Borah du Pont Robinson, Ind. Watson 


Dill Greene 
So the amendment of Mr. Reev of Missouri was rejected. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
concur in the reservations made as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. We 
are now in the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are now in the Senate. Does 
any Senator desire a separate vote on any one of the reserva- 
tions if not, the question will be taken on concurring in the 
reservations in gross. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I am going to offend for 
just a very, very few minutes. 

The deed is almost done. I congratulate you on the Demo- 
cratic side of this Chamber; I commiserate my brethren on the 
Republican side. We have acted here on the Republican side 
upon the theory that 

If it were done when ‘tis done, then "twere well 
it were done quickly. 


And we have done it quickly. It is a historic day to-day in 
the annals of the Republic and in the history of this body. 

There was another historic day in this body on the 19th day 
of March, 1920. There was a historic day in this body on the 
19th day of March, 1920, when a raging press representing 
international bankers, some representing internationalists, 
others representing perhaps an emotion and a sentiment, thun- 
dered at the doors of the Senate and demanded the ratification 
of the treaty of Versailles and the adoption of the League of 
Nutions 

I recall that day. Death has thinned the ranks of the Sena- 


tors who were present on that occasion; but I want to call the 
roll of the Republicans and the Democrats who on March 19, 
1920, voted either for the ratification of the treaty of Versailles 


or for entering into the League of Nations: 

For ratification, 49; against ratification, 35. 

These are all that remain in this body now of those who 
then voted: 

Republicans who voted for ratification of the Versailles 
treaty and for entering into the League of Nations—what are 
their names? Messrs. Capper, Curtis, Ever, Hare, Jones of 
Washington, Keyes, Lenroot, McLean, McNary, PHIprs, SMoot, 
WaApswortH, WARREN, and WATSON. 

Democrats who voted for ratification were Messrs. ASHURST, 
Frercurer, Kenprick, Prrrman, Ranspert, TRAMMELL, and 
WALSH. 

Republicans who voted against ratification of the treaty of 
Versailles and against entry into the League of Nations were 
Messrs. Boran, FERNALD, JoHNSON, Moses, and Norris. 

Democrats who voted against ratification were Messrs. GLAss, 
THlarrnis, Harrison, McKeriar, Overman, Reep of Missouri, 
Rowrnson, Sueprparp, Simmons, Smirn, Swanson, and UNDER- 
Woop 

And in justice to the last named it should be stated that 
they cast their votes as they did because their leader had deter- 
mined that he would not accept the treaty or the league with 
reservations, 

On this side, however, there were these gentlemen, 14in num- 
ber, who voted for the League of Nations and for ratification 
of the treaty of Versailles. I challenge here any one of them 
now to stand upon the floor of the Senate, to go before the 
people of this country, and say that he favors either the rati- 
tication of the treaty of Versailles or entering into the League 
of Nations. I challenge any one of them to do it, and I pause 
now for a reply. 

I make no such challenge on the other side, because their 
view as to the League of Nations is well-known. I heard with 
some surprise from the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Unperwoop] to-day that he voted to ratify the treaty of 
Versailles without reservations, and he would do it again 
to-day. I think I may safely say that there is scarcely another 
man who would ratify that treaty now, after the lapse of these 
years that have passed and after our knowledge concerning it. 
But egain I pause on the Republican side to ask any man here 
to stand up and say he favors the ratification of the treaty 
of Versailles er he favors entry into the League of Nations, 
with or without reservations; and pausing thus, Mr. President, 
I proceed for just an instant more, merely noting that there 
is no response. 

Mr. President, I read the other day the letter of Chester 
H. Rowell, who bears the same relation to the League of Na- 
tions in the West that Mr. Justice Clarke bears to it in the 
East. Mr. Justice Clarke, in the official document that was 
put in the Rrcorp by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Mosrs] the other day, shows conclusively that the next step is 
to take the United States of America into the League of Na- 
tions. Mr. Rowell says, with an intellectual honesty and a 
fairness that do him infinite credit, that he is for this futile 
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court solely because it is going to take us into the League of 
Nations. Lay not the flattering unction to your souls that 
reservations will save you from this fate! The next step 
Democrats know it, Republicans know it, though they may 
pretend otherwise—is our entry into a league no Republica) 
dare champion here. 

I have before me the editorials that were published just 
prior to the vote on the 19th day of March, 1920. The edi. 
torials in these newspapers that favored the ratification of the 
treaty of Versailles and entry into the league—lI will not take 
the time to read them—said, in effect, to the United States 
Senate then: “Take the reservations. Go into the league 
They amount to nothing, these reservations, after all, and they 
will be construed vastly otherwise than here explained, and 
construed by quite another body than the Senate.” And I say 
to you gentlemen here, just as Lord Grey said and just as 
those newspapers said immediately before the 18th day of 
March, 1920: 

Your reservations in the matter of entry into this court will he 
little or not at all considered. They will be construed by a foreign 
tribunal, and ultimately you will be taken into the league. 


All right. Let us know just where we are going. Do not 
think for one quarter of an instant that the way is not plains 
and that it has not already been blazed. There it is. It is the 
way into the league. 

Some Senator said to-day that the President was to be com 
mended for finally altering the traditional policy of the United 
States. Maybe he is, and maybe we are wrong, these few who 
have kept the faith in our position; but the Senator who mad» 
the statement said what was exactly accurate: The tradition:| 
policy of the United States is about to be altered now—altered 
by the great Republican Party, God help it! Altered by men 
upon this side who stood their ground in days gone by, perhaps, 
in behalf of that traditional policy; but altered it is about to 
be, and we are to go upon this uncharted sea, and we are to 
become a part of the European system finally. 

Those of us who fought the fight will fight just as hard in 
the future, my friends, for our common country and its preser- 
vation. But before this vote is taken I want no man to labor 
under any delusion, none to forget the days of March, 1920, 
and every man on the Republican side hereafter to know just 
what his vote means not only to the United States of America 
but to the Republican Party. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the reserva- 
tions adopted as in Committee of the Whole be concurred in? 

The reservations were concurred in. 

Mr. LENROOT. I now ask the Vice President to lay before 
the Senate the resolution with the reservations which have 
been adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
Senate Resolution No. 5 as modified. 

Mr. SWANSON. I suggest that it be printed in the Recorp 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolution as modified was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the President, under date of February 24, 1923, transmitted 
a message to the Senate, accompanied by a letter from the Secretary of 
State, dated February 17, 1923, asking the favorable advice and conseut 
of the Senate to the adherence on the part of the United States to the 
protocol of December 16, 1920, of signature of the statute for the Per 
manent Court of International Justice, set out in the said message of 
the President (without accepting or agreeing to the optional clause for 
compulsory jurisdiction contained therein), upon the conditions an: 
understandings hereafter stated, to be made a part of the instrument of 
adherence: Therefore be it 

Resowed (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring), That tle 
Senate advise and consent to the adherence on the part of the United 
States to the said protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined 
statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice (without 
accepting or agreeing to the optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction 
contained in said statute), and that the signature of the United States 
be affixed to the said protocol, subject to the following reservations and 
understandings, which are hereby made a part and condition of this 
resolution, namely : 

1. That such adherence shall not be taken to involve any legal rela- 
tion on the part of the United States to the League of Nations or tie 
assumption of any obligations by the United States under the treaty of 
Versailles. 

2. That the United States shall be permitted to participate, throus) 
representatives designated for the purpose and upon an equality with the 
other states, members, respectively, of the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations, in any and ail proceedings of either the council or 
the assembly for the election of judges or deputy judges of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice or for the filling of vacancies. 
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3. That the United States will pay a fair share of the expenses of | present 


the court as determined and appropriated from time to time by the 
Congress of the United States. 

4. That the United States may at any time withdraw its adherence 
to the said protocol and that the statute for the Permanent Court of 
international Justice adjoined to the protocol shall not be amended 
without the consent of the United States. 
>. That the court shall not render any advisory opinion except pub- 
licly after due notice to all states adhering to the court and to all 
nterested states and after public hearing or opportunity for hearing 
given to any state concerned; nor shall it, without the consent of the 
United States, entertain any request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the United States has or claims an 
interest. 

rhe signature of the United States to the said protocol shall not be 
affixed until the powers signatory to such protocol shall have indicated, 
through an exchange of notes, their acceptance of the foregoing reser- 
vations and understandings as a part and a condition of adherence by 
the United States to the said protocol. 

Resolved further, As a part of this act of ratification that the United 
States approve the protocol and statute hereinabove mentioned, with | 
the understanding that recourse to the Permanent Court of Interna- 


tional Justice for the settlement of differences between the United | 


States and any other state or states can be had only by agreement 
thereto through general or special treaties concluded between the 
parties in diypute; and 

Resolved further, That adherence to the said protocol and statute 
hereby approved shall not be so construed as to require the United 
States to depurt from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, 
interfering with, or entangling itself in the political questions of policy 
or internal administration of any foreign state; nor shall adherence to 
the said protocol and statute be construed to imply a relinquishment 
by the United States of its traditional attitude toward purely American 
questions. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the rule of the Senate governing the procedure in the matter 
of a resolution of ratification may be set aside, and that in- 
stead of going over until to-morrow with the resolution of 
ratification, we may have the vote upon it at the present 
minute. I will add that I am asking for this unanimous con- 
sent because it is a part of the general understanding which 
the Senator from Idaho, the Senator from Wisconsin, and some 
others of us who have been active in the management on one 
side or the other of this discussion arrived at yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The question now is, Will the Senate advise and consent to 
Senate Resolution 5 as modified? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GERRY (when Mr. Dirt’s name was ealled). The Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Drxx] is unavoidably absent. He 
is paired with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont] and the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene}. If 
present, the Senator from Washington [Mr. Dirt} would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] would vote “ yea.” 


The roll call was concluded, and it resulted—yeas 76, nays 17, 
as follows: 


YEAS—76 
Ashurst Ferris Lenroot poxzncen, Ark, 
Bayard Fess MeKellar ackett 
Bingham Fletcher McKinley Sheppard 
Bratton George McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Gerry McMaster Simmons 
Rruee Gillett MeNar Smith 
Rutler Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Cameron Goff Means Stanfield 
Capper Gooding Metcalf Stephens 
Caraway Hale Neely Swanson 
Copeland Harris Norbeck Trammell 
Couzens Harrison Norris Tyson 
Cummins Heflin Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Llowell Overman ,. Wadsworth 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Walsh 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Phipps Warren 
Edge Kendrick Pittman * Weller 
Edwards Keyes Ransdell Wheeler 
Ernst King Reed, Pa, Willis 

NAYS—17 
Blease Harreld Pine Watson 
Borah Jobnson Reed, Mo. Willams 
Brookhart La Follette Robinson, Ind, 
lernald Moses Schall 
Frazier Nye Shipstead 

NOT VOTING—3 

Dill du Pont Greene 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 76 
and the nays are 17. More than two-thirds of the Senators 


having voted in the affirmative, the resolution as 
modified is agreed to. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, following the cue of the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Jounson], I desire to congratulate 
the Republican and the Democratic Members of this body, who, 
under the leadership of our honored President, have this day 
done a great and memorable thing that will sensibly promote 
the cause of international justice and peace throughout the 
world. 

LEGISLATIVE SESSION 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to legislative 

session. 


The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILL. REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division of cooperative 
marketing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide for 
the acquisition and dissemination of information pertaining 
to cooperation; to promote the knowledge of cooperative prin- 
ciples and practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel 
with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities: to 
authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and 
disseminate crop and market information, and for other pur 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

TAX REDUCTION 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of H. R. 1, the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1) to 
reduce and equalize taxation, to provide revenue. and for 
other purposes, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Finance with amendments. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o'clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
January 28, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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Wepnespay, January 27, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O merciful God, we thank Thee for the wonder of Thy love, 
for the pity of Thy heart, and for the strength of Thy grace. 
We acknowledge Thee to be our God and our everlasting 
Father. May we love Thy law and may Thy spirit lead us 
in the way of truth. So dwell with us in unity and harmony 
that we may be faithful in principle and fruitful in good works. 
Strengthen the bonds of divinest love in all our homes. Look 
upon our children and breath the spirit of strength and good- 
ness into their breasts. Maintain peace and prosperity within 
the borders of our beloved country. The light and life of a pure, 
happy home has been extinguished. The Lord in His sweet 
peace and rest abide there and comfort all sorrowing ones. 
Unto Thy holy name be praises forever through Christ eur 
Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. TrREApway, in- 
definite leave of absence was granted to Mr. Luce on account 
of death of his wife. 

, SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 

Mr. CORNING, a Representative from the twenty-eighth dis- 
trict of New York, appeared at the bar of the House and took 
the oath of office prescribed by law. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the roll of the committees. 

The Clerk called the committees. 

Mr. TILSON (when the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency was called). Mr. Speaker, I am informed that it is the 
intention of the chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to call up H. R. No. 2, known generally as the McFad- 
den bill. In the consideration of this bill members of the com- 
mittee believe that the time can be used to better advantage by 
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having a longer general debate than the Calendar Wednesday 
rule permits. Therefore, | ask unanimous consent that instead 
of the two hours of debate prescribed by the rule, general debate 
on this bill may continue until 5 o'clock this afternoon, and that 
the time be divided equally between and controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania |[Mr. McFAppEN] and the gentleman 
from Arkansas {Mr, WINGO]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that general debate on H. R. 2 continue 
unti! 5 o’elock this afternoon, and that the time be divided 
equally between and controlled by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania and the gentleman from Arkansas. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, would not the gentleman be willing to make 
it for the day? If you fix a specific hour, it might result in 
cutting off debate at an inopportune time, because no one can 
tell how many interruptions there will be. Therefore, would 
not the gentleman be willing to make it for the day? 

Mr. TILSON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I modify my request. I 
ask unanimous consent that general debate may continue not 
longer than the hour at which the Committee of the Whole 
rises to-day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, I would Hike to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee whether this bill is unanimously reported from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that there 
was no minority report. I think there were three in oppo- 
sition to the bill and the balance of the Members present 
were for the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not know how my colleague from 
Alabama [Mr. Sreacatt] stands on this proposition, but I 
presume some arrangement will be made to take care of those 
who are opposed to the bill, 

Mr. McFADDEN., I will state that the understanding I have 
with the ranking Member on your side is that he will take 
care of those who are for and against the bill on your side 
and 1 will do likewise on this side, and we will be generous 
so far us the opposition is concerned. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut modifies 
his request so that the request now is that general debate on 
this measure shall run not later than the time the committee 
rises this afternoon, and that the time be equally divided 
between and controlled by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{[Mr. McFappen] and the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco]. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, and 
T shall not object, because I suppose that is the best arrange- 
ment we can get, but I think the Recorp ought to show that 
the committee understood and the consideration of the bill in 
the committee was expedited by the statement of the chairman 
that he had consulted the majority leader [Mr. TiLson], who 
recognized the importance of this bill, carrying 17 substantive 
propositions, and that it would require more debate than Cal- 
endar Wednesday would permit, and that we would be given a 
rule. It was unanimously agreed that we should have at least 
two days of general debate, and on that assumption the con- 
sideration of the bill in committee was considerably expedited 
at my suggestion to those who were protesting against expedi- 
tion in the committee and who wanted to gonsider it section by 
section at length. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I know the gentleman wishes to state the 
matter fairly, and he has done so thus far, but if he will per- 
mit I should like to make this explanation: It was believed 
that if we should have to resort to a special rule, it would be 
some time before we could consider this bill; in other words, 
that we should not interrupt the consideration of appropria- 
tion bills to consider this bill now, but that by utilizing Calen- 
dur Wednesdays we could consider the bill at once. 

Mr. WINGO. I can not agree with the gentleman’s premise. 
The House is considerably ahead on appropriation bills. 

We could do nothing for a week and then be at least two 
months ahead of the Senate, and I fear you are not going to be 
able to complete the consideration of this bill on Calendar 
Wednesday. I hope the gentleman understands my position. 
While I voted against the bill before and shall vote against it 
now, I have never been an obstructionist in the House. When- 
ever a majority of the committee or of the House want to con- 
sider an important matter of this kind where something should 
be done, I am content to go along and give the majority an 
opportunity to express their will; but the bill ought to be con- 
sidered thoroughly. Those who are opposed to section 9 have 
disturbed a great many of the Members of the House on the 
gentieman’s side as well as upon mine. I am against that 
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propaganda so far as section 9 is concerned. I am in favor of 
section 9. 

I think the gentleman would have expedited the business 
of the House better if he had carried out the original sugges. 
tion and had given us a rule. Let this bill go over from to-day 
until next Wednesday, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and myself will have one-half of our time taken up in reading 
letters to our colleagues, asking us to explain to them what 
the row is about and what is back of the propaganda, and you 
will have a lot of confusion under the five-minute rule which. 
I think, will delay consideration. However, the responsibility 
is not mine, and if this is the best agreement we can get we 
will have to accept it. 

Mr. TILSON. I conferred with certain members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules in regard to this matter, and those I consulted) 
were loath to give a special rule at this stage of the session, 
and I could not but agree with them that they were correct. 

Mr. WINGO. I wish the committee had at least shown the 
practical horse sense that men of their age and experience 
ure supposed to show, and had given the members of the com- 
mittee who know something about the importance of this meas- 
ure an opportunity to come in and convince them of the prac- 
tical necessity from that very standpoint of having a rule. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I believe that there will be ample 
time for consideration of this bill in this way on two Calendar 
Wednesdays; but if it should develop that there is not suffi- 
cient time for its thorough consideration, then that fact would 
be very persuasive upon the Rules Committee in granting a rule 
making it in order to complete the bill after we had utilized 
two Calendar Wednesdays in that way. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think, in justice to the minor- 
ity members of the Committee on Rules, it should be said that 
10 request was ever made to them for a rule. 

Mr. TILSON. No; it did not reach that stage. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It did not reach the stage 
where the minority could get in on it. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does not the gentleman think that when there is a clamor for 
plenty of general debate on this bill, if we who are not mem 
bers of the Committee on Banking and Currency are to under- 
stand anything about this bill that embraces several sub- 
stantive bills within itself, the general debate should be con- 
fined to the bill? 

Mr. TILSON. That is done by the Calendar Wednesday rule. 
We are simply extending the time of general debate, and the 
rule itself fixes the subject of the debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. The regular Calendar Wednesday rule will 
be in effect in controlling general debate? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; except as to time, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL BANK ACT 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 2) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the consolida- 
tion of national banking associations,’ approved November 7, 
1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 
5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, sec- 
tion 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, 
section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as amended, of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States; and to amend section 9, 
section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the bill H. R. 2. This bill is on the Union Calendar and the 
House automatically resolves itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for its consideration. 

Accordingly the Hquse resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. MicHener in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
2, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, your committee after due deliberation brings before you 
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the national bank bill for passage. This is the same bill 
which was before the House at the last two sessions of Con- 
gress and which passed the House on January 14, 1925. You 
will recall that when the bill went over to the Senate section 
9. which restricts branch banking within the Federal reserve 
system, was stricken out by the Senate committee and the bill 
as thus amended was caught in the legislative jam during 
the closing days of the short session and failed of action in the 
Senate. 

This bill has been approved and its passage at the present 
cession of Congress urged by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, the national banking section of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and the State bank division of the American 
Bankers’ Association, and the executive council of the State 
bank division, and the State bankers’ associations of such 
States as New York, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, and so 
forth; boards of trade, associations of credit men, the National 
Association of Credit Men, the National Grange, the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association, by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Association of Federal Reserve Governors, and the Asso- 
ciation of Federal Reserve Agents; the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil and the Federal Reserve Board approve the bill as a whole 
except as to branch banking, on which point they took no 
action; the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report 
for 1924 stated in connection with the then pending national 
bank bills in the Senate and House of Representatives: 

The Treasury approves the general features of these bills and be- 
lieves that some such legislation is necessary, not only as a matter 
of justice to national banks but also in order to preserve the essential 
strength and effectiveness of our central banking system. This is 
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obvious when it is considered that approximately two-thirds of the | 
total resources of the member banks of the Federal reserve system are | . , om 
| to the effect that the language which they desired to be enacted 


represented by national banks. 


closer study. For several years past the need for certain 
amendments to the banking laws have become increasingly 
apparent, and last year Congress became impressed with the 
necessity for immediate action. After many conferences with 
the Comptroller of the Currency and after a very exhaustive 
investigation by that official into the technical aspects of the 
need for new legislation a bill was finally drafted, introduced 
in the House, and referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. This committee not only held public hearings on 
the bill but gave every section the most careful study in 
executive session. This measure was favorably reported to the 
House and after debate of several days was passed on Janu- 
ary 14, 1925. On December 7, 1925, the first day of the open- 
ing of the Sixty-ninth Congress, I reintroduced the bill as 
H. B 2 

Your chairman referred the bill to the Federal Reserve Board 
for an expression of their views, and on January 8, 1926, the 
board replied by letter, from which I shall quote the first two 
paragraphs : 


The Federal Reserve Board welcomes the opportunity afforded by 
the request conveyed in your letter of December 11, 1925, to express its 
opinion on your bill, H. R. 2, amending the national bank act and 
the Federal reserve act. 

The urgent importance of liberalizing the law so as to enable na- 
tional banks to compete more effectively with State institutions has 
long been recognized by the board, and appropriate legislation for 
this purpose has been under consideration during the last year by a 
special committee of officers of various Federal reserve banks assisted 
by the board’s division of research and statistics. The opinions here- 
with submitted are based in large measure upon the work of this com- 
mittee after consultation with the Federal Advisory Council. 


The board then proceeds to approve without change the fol- 
lowing sections of the bill, namely, section 2, section 3, sec- 
tion 4, section 5, section 6, section 13, section 14, section 15, and 
section 16. 

The board recommended certain restrictive amendments to 
section 5200 of the Revised Statutes governing loans by na- 
tional banks, but your committee after due consideration de- 
clined to put any further restriction upon the national banks in 
this respect. Those sections of the bill which relate to branch 
banking were not acted apon by the board, and the board’s 
letter, therefore, has nothing to say with reference to these 
sections. 

1 think I should here say a word concerning a proposal 
which the State bank supervisors are attempting to stir up 
propaganda, and about which many of them who have sent 
in telegrams do not understand exactly what they are sup- 
posed to be advocating. You will observe that the committee 
has proposed an amendment, striking out section 10 of the 
bill as originally introduced by me. This section was put in 
at the suggestion of the legislative committee of the National 
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Association of State Bank Supervisors. The purpose of it was 
to give assurance to the State bank supervisors that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in the exercise of its regulatory powers 
over State member banks would make no conditions of mem- 
bership or operating conditions after membership had been 
taken by State banks in the Federal reserve system, which 
would set up a standard different from that required of the 
national banks by the national bank act or by the Comptroller 
of the Currency. There seemed to be no reasonable objection 
to this proposal, and it was, therefore, incorporated in the 
bill as a new section 10 

The State bank supervisors, however, were not satisfied with 
the provisions of this section and desired to substitute new 
language, which would change the whole purpose of the amend 
ment as originally designed—in a word, they wish now to de 
prive the Federal Reserve Board of all authority to m 
regulations affecting the functions of State banks. 

Members of the House will recall that a similar amendment 
was offered to the bill last year, which was known as the 
McLaughlin amendment, and a point of order against it was 
sustained by the chair upon the ground that it was not ger- 
mane to the purposes of the bill. A few weeks ago the legis- 
lative committee of the Association of State Bank Super- 
visors—which committee by the way was represented by one 
State bank supervisor and two ex-supervisors, one of whom 
is a practicing attorney and the other a vice president of a 
large State bank—met in conference with the Comptroller of 
the Currency and the chairman of your committee. After an 
extensive discussion of the matter, I arranged for a hearing 
before the Federal Reserve Board, which was given on Decem- 
ber 30, 1925. This committee presented its case fully to the 
board and obtained the views of the board thereon, which were 


sa ; oe ; | into law was a radical departure from the fundamental theory 
No financial measure within recent years has been given | 


of the Federal reserve act and would deprive the Federal 
Reserve Board of the power to maintain the Federal reserve 
system upon a sound financial basis. The language, which 
the State bank supervisors proposed, is as follows: 


The Federal Reserve Board, subject to the provisions of this act 
and to such conditions as it may prescribe pursuant thereto, may 
permit the applying bank to become a stockholder of such Federal 
reserve bank; provided, however, that such conditions or rules or 
regulations prescribed shall not limit or impair the charter or staty 
tory rights and powers of such banks, nor shall the Federal Reserve 
Board impose any conditions or restrictions other than those under 
which national banks shall operate. 


This language is designed to amend the first paragraph of 
section 9 of the Federal reserve act. 

Your committee gave this matter full consideration and re- 
jected the proposed amendment as being unsound and foreign 
to the purpose of this bill. 

The State bank supervisors have a quarrel with the Federal 
Reserve Board. Their controversy has nothing to do with the 
purpose of the national bank bill. They are jealous of the 
supervisory powers now being exercised by the board under 
the terms of the Federal reserve act. They seem to be in 
fear lest the board invade and eventually supplant their juris- 
diction over the State banks. Consequently, they wish to see 
the Federal reserve act so amended as to prohibit the board 
from exercising: any supervisory power over any State mem- 
ber bank which would in any way limit or circumscribe the 
charter powers derived by such State banks from their re- 
spective State legislatures. 

If a State bank, for example, has the charter power under 
the State law to engage in the insurance business or other 
enterprises not commonly associated with the banking business, 
the State bank supervisors contend that as a matter of Fed- 
eral reserve policy the Federal Reserve Board should have 
no power to prevent State member banks from carrying on 
such insurance or other nonbanking functions. 

Under the present laws the Federal Reserve Board makes 
conditions of membership which requires each State bank to 
conform to a standard in accord with the purposes of the 
Federal reserve act. If a State bank Is engaged in practices 
under charter powers which permits it to carry on business 
which, in the opinion of the board, is contrary to the pur- 
poses of the Federal reserve act and detrimental to the sound- 
ness of the Federal reserve system, the board will require 
such a State bank to forego the exercise of such unfavorable 
charter powers so long as the bank remained a member of 
the Federal reserve system. The board does this through its 
authority to prescribe the conditions under which State banks 
may become members of the Federal reserve system. 

The State bank supervisors, through their secretary, who is 
not a State bank supervisor but is a vice president of a large 
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State bank. is now. I am told, sending out numerous telegrams 
to Members of Congress asking them to vote against the 
national bank bill, upon the ground that it is unfair to State 
banks. The purpose of this procedure is to create doubt in 
the minds of Members who have not had an opportunity to 
study the technical phases of the bill. In other words, it is 
an attempt to hold up Congress on an important legislative 
matter which has been given the most careful scrutiny by 
every agency of the Federal Government having jurisdiction 
thereof and every organ of public opinion interested in banking 
abairs 

I am sure Members of the House kuow propaganda of this 
kind when they see it. 


shall now give you a brief analysis of the bill 
Phere are two changes of form in H. R, 2 as compared with 
H. R S7. Section 15, which related to the safe-deposit busi- 
ness, have been combined and carried over as section 2 (b). 


rhe policy of the bill remains the same, but instead of appear- | 


ing in the bill as new grants of power—as they appeared in 
H. &. SSS8S7—they now appear as a confirmation and regulation 
common knowledge that national barks have been engaged in 
the investment-securities business and the safe-deposit busi- 
ness for a number of years. In this they have proceeded under 
their incidental corporate powers to conduct the banking busi- 
NESS Seetion 2 (b) recognizes this situation but declares a 
public policy with reference thereto and thereby regulates 
these activities. 

Sections 7, 8, and 9 and the last proviso to section 1, which 
relate to branch banking, have been clarified by these same sec- 
tions as drafted in H. R. 2. Some amendments offered upon 
the floor of the House have been coordinated with the text and, 
on the whole, the language has been gimplified. No change, 
however, has been made in the policy of the bill in this respect. 

Every section of the bill is an amendment of the national 
bank act itself or of provisions of the Federal reserve act 
which relate to national banks. The general purpose of the 
bill is to adjust the national banking laws to modern banking 
conditions along the lines of conservative banking and without 
any deviation from the high standard which has been set by 
the national-banking system. Some of the provisions in the 
bill extend and enlarge the powers of national banks, but only 
in the manner in which many State banks and trust companies 
have been successfully operating within recent years. Other 
sections of the bill affirm and regulate practices which have 
grown up within the national-banking system under the exer- 
cise of incidental corporate powers. These practices are com- 
mon to both the State and National banks. Other sections of 
the bill relate entirely to questions of procedure and not to 
banking powers. An attempt is made to eliminate some of 
the red tape in this direction. Several sections of the bill 
declare a Federal governmental policy with reference to branch 
bunking. <A detailed analysis, section by section, follows: 

SECTION 1 

This section relates to a question of procedure. It adds no 
new power to the national banks. It provides that a State 
bank may consolidate directly with a national bank under the 
national charter, The same result can now be accomplished 
through the State bank first converting into a national bank 
and then consolidating with another national bank. Conse- 
quently, the effect of the section is to eliminate delay and 
expense in accomplishing a result which is already provided 
for by law. At the end of this section is a proviso in con- 
formity with the branch-banking policy of the bill, which pro- 
hibits any such consolidated bank to retain any branches which 
the State bank may have had outside of the city limits of the 
city of the consolidated bank, and also prohibits the retention 
of any branches whatever which may have been established 
in a State which at the time of the enactment of the bill pro- 
hibited branches. 

SECTION 2 

Section 2 is divided into two subsections (a) and (b). 

Subsection (a) is not an enlargement of the powers of a 
national bank but extends the term of its charter to an indefi- 
nite number of years, subject to forfeiture of the charter by 
reason of violation of law, subject to termination by act of 
Congress at any time and to termination through the appoint- 
ment of a receiver on account of insolvency. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield just for a brief 
question ? 

Mr. McFADDEN., Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I want to get the matter clearly in mind. 
I understand it is the gentleman’s contention that no rules and 
regulations may be made affecting State-bank members that 
are not equally applicable to the national-bank members, 
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Mr. MoOFADDEN. Under the general provisions of the Feq- 
eral reserve act rulings of the Federal Reserve Board must be 
consistent, and under that provision I think the gentieman’s 
assertion is quite correct. 

Mr. SINNOTT. They can not discriminate in their rules 
between the State-bank members and the national-bank mem- 
bers, 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is the way I construe it, when this 
bill becomes a law. 

Mr. CHLLER. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. McFADDEN., Yes. 

Mr. CHhLLER. I understand the gentleman to have incorpo- 
rated in the original bill section 9, which was stricken ont, 
which would have covered the very point that was raised by 
the gentleman on the other side; is not that so? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Section 10 of the bill, which, of course, 
has been modified since the consideration of the last bill t 
some extent. 

Mr. CELLER. I understand section 9 in the present bili— 


care ; | H. R. 2, as we have it—has been crossed out and another sec- 
an existing banking service or business. It is a matter of | 


tion 9 substituted. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Section 10 of the present bill, and only 
the part which the supervisors of the State banks suggested, 
which afterwards they said was not satisfactory. The rest of 
the section, which is section 9 of the Federal reserve act, re- 
mains as heretofore. If the gentleman will wait a few min- 
utes I think that will be explained. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman come to that later in his 
statement? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think there will be a full explanation 
of that. 

SUBSECTION (B) 

This subsection is divided into two provisos, each of which 
recognizes and affirms the existence of a type of business which 
national banks are now conducting under their incidental 
charter powers. They may be said to liberalize, in that they 
confirm the conduct of this character of business; cn the other 
hand, they are restrictive, in that the business is confined to 
definite limits by law. 

The first proviso referred to recognizes the right of national 
banks to continue to engage in the business of buying and sell- 
ing investment securities, but at the same time it makes a gen- 
eral definition of the term “investment securities” and gives 
the comptroller the authority to make a further definition by 
regulation. This would give the comptroller the authority to 
exclude by definition the right of a national bank to purchase 
undesirable investment securities, such as real-estate bonds 
issued for the purpose of financing the construction of hotels 
and apartment houses. This provision also limits the total 
amount which a national bank may take of any one issue of 
such securities to 25 per cent of its capital and surplus. In 
this connection it may be noted that this is a business regu- 
larly carried on by State banks and trust companies, and has 
been engaged in by national banks for a number of years. The 
national banks hold to-day in the neighborhood of $6,000,000,000 
of investment securities. The effect of this provision, therefore, 
is primarily regulative. 

The second proviso regulates the safe-deposit business of 
national banks and prohibits them from investing an amount 
in excess of 15 per cent of capital and surplus in a corporation 
organized to conduct a safe-deposit business in connection with 
the bank. This is a business which is regularly carried on by 
national banks and the effect of this provision is also primarily 
regulative, 

SECTION 8 

Section 3 is in the nature of a liberalization to the extent 
that it would permit a national bank to purchase a piece of 
real estate for expansion of its banking matters without mak- 
ing it mandatory upon the banks to make immediate use of 
the property for banking purposes. In other words, the section 
simply strikes out the word “immediate” from the law. The 
existing law has operated as a hardship upon national banks 


in this respect. 
SECTION 4 


Section 4 provides for the organization of banks in the out- 
lying districts of a city with a capital of $100,000 where the 
population is in excess of 50,000. 


SECTION 6 


Section 5 is also in the nature of a confirmation and regula- 
tion of an existing practice. It permits national banks to 
continue to pay stock dividends but provides a definite proce- 
dure and regulations of amount of surplus which the bank 
must have at the time of the increase, 
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SECTION 6 

This section does not add any new charter powers but is 
simply a clarification of an ambiguous provision of law relat- 
ing to the status of the chairman of the board of directors. It 
provides that the president of the bank shall be a member of 
the board of directors but not necessarily chairman thereof. 

SBCTION 7 

This section is a restriction upon branch banking. It is a 
reenactment of existing law which permits a State bank to con- 
vert into a national bank and to retain all of the branches 
which the State bank might have had, regardless of their loca- 
tion, but restricts the branches which may be retained solely 
to those which the State bank may have had within the limits 
of the city in which the State bank is located in a State which 
at the time of the enactment of the bill permitted branch bank- 
ing. Any branch which may have been established even within 
the city limits under State authority given after the passage 
of this bill would have to be relinguished, as well as any 
branches which may have been established on the outside of 
city limits under authority of State laws previous to the pas- 
sage of the bill. This section is in conformity with the branch- 
banking policy of the bill which would confine all branch bank- 
ing within the national banking system to city limits and to 
prohibit national banks from establishing any branches in 
States which prohibit State banks from exercising this power. 

SECTION & 

This section recognizes the right of national banks to estab- 
lish branches within those cities in which State banks have 
that privilege at the time of the passage of the bill. Should 
a nonbranch banking State in the future change its policy and 
permit the State banks to have branches the national banks 
would be prohibited from exercising similar powers. This sec- 
tion also, as a practical matter, limits the branch-banking ac- 
tivities of national banks to cities having a population in excess 
of 100,000. 

SECTION 9 


This section makes the same requirements as to State mem- 
ber banks in the Federal reserve system which section 8 makes 
of the national banks with reference to branch banking. Under 
it a State member bank would be restricted, so far as future 
operations are concerned, to the establishment of branches 
within the city limits in which the parent bank is located in 
those States which permitted branch banking at the time of 
the passage of this bill. If the State changes its branch-bank- 
ing policy and permitted the State banks to have branches, 
State member banks of the Federal reserve system could not 
exercise such powers within the Federal reserve system. This 
section further prohibits any nonmember State bank from 
bringing into the Federal reserve system branches which have 
been established on the outside of city limits. 

Mr. DOWBLL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. DOWELL. If I understand, the bill prohibits any 
branch bank in any State which did not have branch banks 
at the time of the enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. McFADDEN, It does in States not permitting branch 
banks, 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any limit to the number of branch 
banks that a national bank can establish in any ene State? 

Mr. McFADDEN. They must have the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. DOWELL. No limitation? 


Mr. McFADDEN, Two branches where the population is | 


50,000 and not more than 100,000, one where the population is 
not less than 25,000 and not more than 50,000, and none where 
the population is less than 25,000. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I will. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Suppose a State bas branch banks and 
we establish a national bank in the State. Afterwards the 
State law is repealed. What effect will that have on the 
national banks? ° 

Mr. McFADDEN. It forces the national banks to come back 
to Congress for legislation before they have the right. If the 
gentleman will recall, we discussed that on the Hull amend- 


a during the last session of Congress when the bill passed 
vefore. 


SECTION 10 


This section is designed to restate and clarify section 5200 of 
the revised statutes, which governs the amount of money which 
a national bank may lend to any one person. The existing law 
is composed of the original provisions of 1863 with a number 
of amendments and provisos added from time to time, and 
stands in need of clarification to clear up certain ambiguities. 
It is not the purpose of this section either to liberalize or to 
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restrict the business of national banks and the language of 
the bill is substantially identical in effect with that of the 
existing law. 

Subsection 4 is in the nature of a restriction upon the dis- 
count of noncommercial paper. Through a loop-hole in the 
existing law there is at present no limit upon the amount of 
this type of paper which a national bank may discount, since 
the limitation of the law runs against the maker only and not 
against the indorser. This subsection is designed to cure this 
defect in the law. 

Under subsection 6 there is an enlargement of the power of 
national banks in the matter of commodity loans. This se 
tion would permit a gradual increase of the lean up to an 
amount not exceeding per cent of the capital and surplus 
of the bank, provided each increase in the amount of the joan 
shall be accompanied by an increase in the value of the com- 


modity collateral in proportion to the face amount of the addi- 
tional loan. 
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SECTION 
This section is designed to cure a typographical error in the 
agricultural credits act of 1923. and relates to the total la- 
bilities of national banking associations. 
SECTION 
Section 12 is designed to clarify and correct a criminal pro- 
vision in section 5208, Revised Statutes, relating to the over- 
certification of checks. 


SECTION 18 


Section 13 relates to a matter of procedure and gives the 
board of directors of a national bank the right to permit a 
junior officer to certify reports to the comptroller in the 
absence of the president and cashier. 


This section is in the nature of a liberalization for both 
State and National banks in that it empowers the Federal 
reserve banks to rediscount for any member bank an amount 
of eligible paper equal to the amount which a national bank 
could lawfully discount for its customers. Under the existing 
law a Federal reserve bank can only discount an amount of 

eligible paper of any one borrower not exceeding 10. per cent 
of the capital and surplus of the member bank. This section 
does not change the character of classes of eligible paper. 
If the paper is already eligible for discount and the national 
bank act considers it safe for a national bank to take it in 
certain stated amounts, it is considered by this section to be 
safe for the Federal reserve banks to rediscount it in the same 
amounts. The paper itself is considered liquid and in addition 
has the indorsement of the member bank upon it when pre- 
sented for rediscount. 


| 
| SECTION 14 
| 


BRECTION 15 


This section simply adds an additional criminal provision pro- 
viding for the punishment of a national-bank examiner who 
commits a theft from a bank examined by him. 


SECTION 16 


This section is a restatement of the existing law relative to 
loans by national banks upon the security of real estate. It 
broadens the powers of national banks as to the time limit of 
the loans upon city property, but at the same time makes 
| restrictions by way of definitions. At the present time a na- 
| tional bank may make a loan upon first mortgage upon city 
property for a period not exceeding one year. This section 
| increases this period to five years as a maximum. At the same 
time it defines a real-estate loan to be one with respect to which 
the bank takes the entire obligation at the time of making the 

loan. The purpose of this definition is to prevent the pos- 
sibility of a bank from purchasing real-estate bonds under the 
guise of making loans upon the security of real estate. Such 
real-estate bonds as may be purchased by a bank—should the 

comptroller determine that any such bonds are “ investment 
securittes "would be acquired under section 2 (b) of the bill. 

The State banks and trust companies are authorized to make 
long-time loans upon the security of first mortgage upon city 
real estate. National banks by being limited to a one-year 
period have found themselves handicapped in meeting the de- 
mands of their customers in this respect. The section limits 
all such loans to an amount not exceeding one-half of fhe 
savings deposits in the bank and thereby relates the real estate 
loan business to savings deposits. This is a logical connection. 

National banks have on deposit about $5,000,000,000 of savings 

deposits from about 11,000,000 depositors. This constitutes a 

large proportion of the entire savings business in the United 

States, and it has become necessary to recognize the right of a 

national bank with certain definite restrictions to use these 

funds in the same general manner in which the State banks 
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and trust companies are using them, which includes the right 
to make loans upon city property, as provided above. 

I may say that the main purpose of the bill is to remove 
certain outstanding handicaps from the national banks which 
now stand in the way of carrying on a full-fledged and efficient 
modern banking business. The national bank act, as you know, 


haus been on the statute books for more than half a century 
and has not been sufficiently amended within recent times to 
accord with some of the more modern demands for banking 
services. This is not true of many of the State banking codes. 
Since the trust companies are now engaged in carrying on a 
commercial banking business and are in immediate competition 


with the national banks in this field, In addition to the other 
banking services which their charter powers permit them to 
render, the national banks find themselves at a serious disad- 
vantage. More favorable State banking laws have enabled the 
State banks and trust companies to develop forms of banking 
service Which the public has come to recognize and expect from 
a bank and which in fact from an economic and governmental 
standpoint have been demonstrated to be sound. 

Congress. has already recognized this situation in part by 
permitting national banks to exercise trust powers and thus 
have an opportunity to get their share of the very profitable 
trust business which is being built up by the banks as a regular 
banking service. This bill simply goes a little further in the 
same direction, but proceeding with the same conservatism 
and caution in expanding the powers of the national banks. 
After this bill becomes a law the national banks will not be 
permitted to exercise any charter powers of which a conserva- 


tive bunker can reasonably disapprove. 

For example, the national banks are at a disadvantage by 
having their charter powers restricted ¢o a term of years. As 
time passes the period of the life of the charter grows less and 


less until a time is reached when the charter expires by opera- 
tion of law. No such charter limitation affects the State 
banks and trust companies in practically all of the metropolitan 
finuncial centers, ‘This has a direct bearing on the trust busi- 
ness of a bank. How can a national bank with a limited 
charter accept the administration of a trust which is per- 
petual in its nature or extends over a longer term of years than 
the charter term of a bank? This question is of considerable 
embarrassment to the national banks and has been the cause of 
several national banks giving up their national in favor of 
State charters. These perpetual trusts in the nature of educa- 
tional and scientific and charitable foundations are becoming 
of increasing importance and the national banks should not 
be deprived of the opportunity to administer them. Conse- 
quently the bill gives to national banks the right to hold their 
charter powers for an indefinite length of time subject at all 
times to the will of Congress and to the operation of the laws 
relating to Hiquidation and insolvency. 

When this provision becomes a law the national banks will 
be upon the same plane as to the continuance of their cor- 
porate existence as are the State banks in Arkansas, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey. New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. It will be 
noted that these States include the important cities of New 
York, Buffalo, Boston, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Louisville, Omaha, Providence, Nashville, 
Richmond, and a number of other lesser financial centers. 

Let me give you another example of how the bill amends 
the national banking laws. It is in connection with first mort- 
gaze loans. For a long time there has been a worthy tradition 
against tying up the commercial deposits of a bank in long- 
time loans upon the security of real estate. The Federal Goy- 
ernment has with great strictness enforced this principle upon 
the national banks. The demand deposits in a commercial 
bank should not be invested in such slow assets even though 
the security is recognized as ample and safe. But alongside 
of the commercial business of banks in general there has 
grown up another line of banking business, that of receiving 
savings deposits. In any well-rounded banking service to-day 
you will find a savings department in operation. This ap- 
plies both to national and State commercial banks, even in 
those few States in which there are organized separate savings 
banks. There are on deposit to-day in the national banks a 
total of savings deposits to an amount of $6,000,000,000, which 
is about one-fourth of the entire sum held on savings deposits 
by all banks in the United States. There are nearly 12,000,000 
individual savings depositors in national banks, constituting 
nearly one-third of all of the persons carrying money in sav- 
ings deposits in all banks. These figures do not include com- 
mercial time deposits, but strictly savings. 
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Although the State banks and trust companies are per 
mitted to make loans upon the security of real estate for con 
siderable periods of time, the national banks may not make 
such a loan upon the security of a first mortgage upon city 
real estate for a longer period than one year, and it can not 
lend in this manner a total sum in excess of one-third of its 
time or savings deposits, although it may make a loan upon 
improved farm property for a period of five years. This re 
striction to one year is a serious handicap to the national) 
banks, especially to those located in the smaller cities. A 
first mortgage upon properly appraised city real estate makes 
as safe a loan as can be made, and where the funds so loaned 
are limited to savings deposits there is every reason to encour 
age the development of this character of business by the na- 
tional banks. In fact, if the national banks are not permitted 
to compete in this field with the trust companies it will prove 
disastrous to the national banking system. The present policy 
of the law is not only to disqualify national banks from en 
gaging in this constructive economic activity but compels 
many small banks to seek outside investments about which 
they know very little for their savings deposits. It penalizes 
the national banks by preventing them from taking advantage 
of the best security that many of their customers have t» 
offer, thereby causing them to lose such customers. 

The bill, therefore, extends the time which a national bank 
may make loans upon the security of first mortgages upon 
city property from one year to five years and permits a total 
sum to be thus invested equal to one-half of the savings de 
posits. Each such loan is limited to 50 per cent of the ap 
praised value of the property. This, I think, is one of the 
most commendable amendments in the bill. 

Since the bill was originally introduced, there has appeared 
from time to time some objector to certain provisions but in- 
variably upon close analysis and explanation of the purpose 
of the bill the objection disappeared. 

So far as the terms of the bill are concerned the opposition 
has dwindled down to one section—section 9—which under- 
takes to express a national policy on the subject of branch 
banking by prohibiting the further extension of state-wide 
branch banking in the Federal reserve system. 

This section is violently opposed by a small, but influential, 
group of State member banks, which are now engaged in state- 
wide branch banking and which desire to continue the develop- 
ment of their branch systems in the State in which they are 
located. In fact, the banks which oppose this section of the 
bill are located in two cities of San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
with the exception of one or two Cleveland State member 
banks, which desire to continue to establish branches in the 
suburbs of Cleveland. 

Outside of this small group of dissenting banks, the banking 
opinion throughout the United States is practically unanimous 
in support of this proposition. Even in the State of California, 
where state-wide branch banking is permitted under the State 
law, an overwhelming majority of the banks are opposed to 
state-wide branch banking within the Federal reserve system. 

The text of section 9 is as follows: 


Sec. 9. That the first paragraph of section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act be amended by adding at the end thereof two provisions and a new 
paragraph to read as follows: 

“ Provided, That on and after the approval of this act the board 
shall not permit any such applying bank to become a stockholder of 
such Federal reserve bank except upon condition that such applying 
bank relinquish any branches which it may have in operation beyond 
the corporate limits of the municipality in which the parent bank 
is located, and it shall be unlawful for any such applying bank in 
any State which does not by law or regulation, at the time of thie 
approval of this act, permit State banks or trust companies created 
by or existing under the laws of such State, to have branches within 
the limits of municipalities in such State, to become such a stockholder 
of such Federal reserve bank except upon condition that such applying 
bank relinquish any branches which it may have established subsequent 
to the approyal of this act: Provided further, That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any member bank after the approval of this act to establish « 
branch beyond the corporate limits of the municipality in which such 
bank fs located, and it shall be unlawful for any such member bank 
to maintain in operation any branch within the corporate limits of 
such municipality where the population by the last decennial census 
is less than 25,000 and not more than one such branch where such 
population is not less than 25,000 and not more than 50,000 and not 
more than two such branches where such population is not less than 
50,000 and not more than 100,000, but these restrictions as to number 
shall not be construed to require the relinquishment of any branches 
acquired prior to the approval of this act: And provided further, That 
the establishment of any branch by a member bank shall not require 
the approval of the Federal Reserve Board: And provided further, 
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That it shill be unlawful for any such member bank to establish a 
praneh within the limits of the municipality where such bank ts 
ocated, in any State which does not by law or regulation, at the time 
of the approval of this act, permit State banks or trust companies 
created by or existing under the laws of such State to have branches 
within the Hmits of such municipalities in such State. 

‘The term * branch or branches’ as used in this section shall be 
held to include any branch bank, branch office, branch agency, addi- 
tional office, or any branch place of business located im any State or 

rritery of the United States or in the District of Columbia at which 
deposits are received or checks cashed or money loaned, but shall not 
nelude any branch established in a foreign country or dependency or 

ilar possession of the United States.” 


The practical effect of this section would be to confine all 
branch banking by State member banks to,cities having a 
population above 100,000 in those States which permitted 
branch banking at the time the bill became a law, and to pro- 
hibit it absolutely elsewhere. Section 8 of the bill would put 
the same restrictions upon the national banks. The combined 
effect of sections 8 and 9, therefore, would be to prevent any 
form of branch banking within the Federal reserve system by 
cither State or national banks in what is now nonbranch bank- 
ing territory—even though these States might subsequently 
permit State banks to engage in branch banking——-and to re- 
strict within the Federal reserve system all branch banking in 
what is now branch banking territory to the large cities. The 
permission for one home city branch in cities from 25,000 to 
10,000 population and two home city branches in cities from 
50,000 to 100,000 population applies also only to existing branch 
banking territory and is in the nature of a further restriction 
upon branch banking. The rural communities are absolutely 
protected by these provisions from the spread of branch 
banking. 

The heart of section 9 is the clause which says to a State 
member bank, “ You shall not establish or acquire any more 
branches outside of the city in which you are located,” and to 
the nonmember State banks, “ You shall not be permitted to 
enter the Federal reserve system unless you relinquish all 
branches which you have beyond the limits of the city in 
which you are located.” 

The opponents of section 9 sincerely believe that branch 
banking is not only sound and eflicient as a system of banking 
but marks a step of progress. They would like to see de- 
veloped in the United States a system of branch banks similar 
to the Canadian system and similar to that in vogue in all 
Kuropean countries. They would look with philosophical calm 
upon the gradual and ultimate disappearance of the small 
unit banks, both State and national, from the field of action. 


The logie of their position would lead them not only into state-- 


wide branch banking but into nation-wide branch banking, and 
in this connection it is well to bear in mind that Congress has 
the power to permit the establishment of nation-wide branch 
banking systems in this country. 

The advocates of state-wide branch banking can not stop at 
that. If branch banking were sound, there is no reason why 
it should be limited to the artificial boundaries of a single 
Stute. When the Federal reserve system was established the 


-State lines were ignored as a means of determining the limits 


of banking operations. The business of banking is determined 
by commercial and not political considerations. A particular 
branch banking system with the head office, say, in San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles, would have the same economic urge to 
establish branches in the territory commercially tributary to 
California, as it would in California itself. Once you admit 
the efficacy and wisdom of branch banking, no sound reason 
can be advanced for confining it to a single State. But it is 
said that a State legislature has no authority beyond its 
boundaries. That is true, but it does not offer an insurmount- 
able obstacle. The spread of branch banking could be accom- 
plished both by comity between the States and by the expres- 
sion of a national policy by Congress. 

To a person, who honestly advocates state-wide or nation- 
wide branch banking, it is useless to argue about the merits of 
section 9, If he can not be converted to the idea that branch 
banking is undesirable and unadapted to banking conditions in 
the United States, he can only see in section 9 an unwise na- 
tional policy. There is a fundamental difference between his 
position and the position of the proponents of this section of 
the bill, and it need not be expected that he will listen to the 
reasons why section 9 is necessary. However, fortunately for 
the friends of the bill, the true advocates of branch banking are 
so few in number as not to cause any great concern. 

There is, however, another group opposed to section 9, who 
are also opposed to state-wide branch banking. They take the 
round that, although state-wide branch banking is wrong in 


— 
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principle and the national banks should not be permitted to 
participate in it, the Federal Government has no moeral right 
to use the Federal reserve system as a club to coerce the State 
banks in the exercise of their charter powers which they derive 
from the State legislatures. Some members of this group have 
gone so far as to take the position that section 9 is a violent 
invasion of the rights of the States, thus raising an issue which 
would put section 9 upon the unpopular side of a current ques- 
tion having nothing to do with branch banking ro this group 
the proponents of section 9 can make arguments that ought 
to appear conclusive to any reasonable man 

What rights are invaded by this proposed legislation? Does 
it atfempt to deny to any State legislature the right or power 
to give such charter powers as it may see fit to the State banks? 
Does it put any restrictions upon the exercise of the executive 
or administrative authority of any State official? The answer 
is apparent from a simple reading of the section. The 48 inde- 
pendent State banking systems remain as now 
jurisdiction of the State authorities. 

What then is the complaint? It is that when a State bauk be- 
comes a member of the Federal reserve system it should be per- 
mitted to exercise within that system al! of its charter powers 
which it has derived from its State legislature: that Congress 
ought not to impose upon such State member banks, as a condi- 
tion of membership in the Federal reserve system, any restric- 
tions which would interfere with the exercise of these charter 
powers! It is contended that many of the large State banks 
came into the system at the urgent solicitation of the Federal 
Government and were given assurance from executive officials 
that membership therein would not lead to the relinquishment 
of any of their charter powers, and that therefore Congress 
has not the moral right, even though it has the legal right to 
impose any further conditions upon such State member banks 
Such a contention is based upon an ‘untenable theory of the 
Federal reserve system. 

What is the fundamental nature of the Federal reserve sys 
tem? The Federal reserve system was created under the soy 
ereign authority of the Government of the United States. It 
is a Federal instrumentality which gave voice to a national 
financial policy transcending the financial policies of any par 
ticular State. The right to designate the membership in the 
Federal! reserve system rests solely in Congress, and Congress 
saw fit to use its own creation—the national-banking system 
over which it has sole jurisdiction, as a basis upon which to 
build the Federal reserve system, and, in its wisdom, it saw 
fit to compe! every national bank to become Federal reserve 
members. The basic and unconditional members, therefore, of 
the Federal reserve system are the national banks. It was not 
necessary for Congress to prescribe any conditions upon the 
Federal reserve membership of the national banks for the 
simple reason that all national banks exercise only such powers 
as are given them by Congress. Having thus complete control 
over the banking powers of national banks, Congress may at 
all times adapt them to the needs of the Federal reserve system. 

The State member banks are in a yery different position, 
They exercise their charter powers by virtue of grants from the 
State legislature. Congress has no authority to modify or 
change in any way these charter powers. Now, when the Fed- 
eral reserve system was created Congress never intended that 
every form of banking carried on under State laws should auto- 
matically be entitled to the privileges of that system. In the 


solely under the 


Federal reserve act, however, Congress extended to the State 


banks an invitation to become members of the Federal reserve 
system under certain conditions set up by the act itself, and 
further imposed upon the Federal Reserve Board the duty, in 
connection with admitting State banks as members, to consider 
“whether or not the charter powers exercised are consistent 
with the purposes of this act.” Pursuant to this duty, the 
board has set up certain standards which must be conformed to 
before a State bank can become a member of the Federal reserve 
system. 

Can anyone with reason maintain that such conditions as 
Congress may see fit to impose upon the State bank members of 
the Federal reserve system constitute a violation of the rights 
of States? Can the proposition be seriously questioned that 
Congress has no right to make such conditions? Certainly not. 
It is conceded that Congress has the legal right to make any 
condition it may see fit for the voluntary entrance by the State 
banks into the Federal reserve system. Congress can not com- 
pel them to come in. It can only invite them. Furthermore, 
it will be conceded that Congress has also the moral right to 
make any condition upon the membership of State banks which, 
in the opinion of Congress, is necessary to preserve proper 
banking standards within the Federal reserve system. Con- 
gress can force such conditions upon the national banks through 
its power to dictate their charter powers. 
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This is exactly what the Tlouse of Representatives did when 
it passed the national bank bill last winter. Section 8 changed 
the charter powers of the national banks. Section 9 is simply 
a new condition of membership upon the State member banks. | 
soth sections enunclate the same policy and set up within the 
Federal reserve system the same standard of banking. They | 
are based upon the assumption that state-wide branch banking | 
is unsound and puts our whole banking system in danger. To | 
those who believe I do, state-wide branch banking will 
eventually lead to monopolistic control over the credit facilities 
of an entire State and will in the course of time man out of 
business all of the rural unit banks, both State and national. 
When a branch banking system becomes fully developed in any | 
riven State the business and industrial activities outside of the 
lurge cities will be at the merey of a few large city banks. | 
This is what former Comptroller Dawes called “ absentee 
banking.” 

The economic development of the United States has been a | 
marvel to the entire world. This great progressive develop- 
ment in all lines of business endeavor and civic improvement | 
has been financed by the independent local unit banks, Credit | 
facilities have been extended in each particular community by | 
directors of banks living in that community and participating 
in its affairs. This has been a natural growth under a system 
of banking which is peculiar to the United States, but certainly 
under a system which has shown a vitality and adaptability | 
unpuralleled in the financial history of any other country. 

it is needless for me to go further into the question of why | 
State-wide branch banking is undesirable, because I am address- | 
ing these words primarily to those who are in agreement with | 
me in this position, The real question which I am interested in | 
clearing up is that of State-wide branch banking within the | 
Federal reserve system. The Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House, after a most careful consideration and after public 
hearings, at which both the branch bankers and the anti-branch 
bankers were heard, unanimously agreed that it would be an | 
unwise national policy to permit the national banks to engage 
in State-wide branch banking in any State, and that, therefore, 
in order to preserve the equilibrium between the national banks | 
and State banks within the Federal reserve system, and to pre- 
serve that system from the possible domination by a few pow- 
erful branch banking institutions, it was necessary to impose 
a new condition of membership, the prohibition of the further 
spread of branch banking in that system. The language of 
section 9 embodies this policy. 

The only real issue here involved is the conflict between 
National and State policy with reference to banking. A few | 
States have expressed a policy favorable to State-wide branch 
banking. Section 9 expresses a national policy in direct oppo- 
sition. The national policy should prevail. The State banks 
in such States will have to choose between branch banking and 
the Federal reserve system. The State banks are free to re- 
main out of the Federal reserve system and exercise whatever 
charter powers the State legislature may give them. Even 
after they become members of the system and meet the condi- 
tions required by the Federal Government for membership they 
may, upon 30 days’ notice, withdraw whenever they see fit. 
They are only voluntary members of the system, but the impor- 
tant fact must not be lost sight of that in becoming members of 
the Federal reserve system the State banks receive a positive 
and direct benefit. The privilege of being a member of the Fed- 
eral reserve system has a definite value for the State member | 
bank. Nevertheless every State member bank is free at all 
times to weigh the advantages of the Federal reserve system 
with the advantages of nonmembership and to choose at its | 
discretion, 

When the Federal reserve act was amended to permit State 
banks to become members and retain their full charter and 
statutory rights under the State laws, this privilege was granted 
by Congress “subject to the provisions of this act and to the 
regulations of the board made pursuant thereto,” and one of 
these provisions, as noted above, was that the corporate powers 
exercised by a State bank desiring to become a member must 
be consistent with the purposes of this act. 

It is for Congress and not for the State legislature to say what 
are the purposes of the Federal reserve act, and no State bank 
upon becoming a member under the amendment above referred 
to can acquire any vested rights to the exercise of any particu- 
lar charter powers while continuing as a member bank. If 
Congress reaches the conclusion that state-wide branch bank- 
ing should be brought to a standstill within the Federal reserve 
system, the State banks can not properly make complaint, nor 
ean it be said that the rights of any State legislature have been 
invaded, To take any other position would be tantamount to 
holding that the State legislature has a right to dictate the con- 
ditions under which State banks may become and coutinue mem- 
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bers of the Federal reserve system. 
less to say, is altogether untenable. 

{ do not cherish the hope that this discussion will appeal to 
anyone who believes that state-wide branch banking or natioy- 
wide branch banking should proceed without restriction in this 
country, but I do hope that I have made clear to everyone who 
is Opposed to state-wide branch banking that section 9 of the 
national bank bill is wholly constitutional, makes no infringe. 
ment upon the rights of any State legislature, or interferes with 
any State banking system, but on the contrary is simply a 
means of preservation of the soundness of the Federal reserye 
system itself. 

There is another group which has opposed the bill as a whole 
upon the ground that it has been formulated without a previ 
ous exhaustive scientific study by a commission of economists 
and bankers. They apparently wish to see a bil! introduced 
which would have for its purpose the solution of all of the 
banking problems, Federal reserve, national, and State, which 
are before the country to-day. In this connection I desire to 
take this opportunity to say that the present national bank 
bill is not an attempt at a scientific codification of all of the 
banking laws over which the Federal Government might have 
jurisdiction. There may be a need for some such codification 
and there are no doubt many unanswered questions of bank. 
ing of which the Federal Government could take jurisdiction 
but which are not covered in this bill. This bill is an emer- 
It takes no great amount of deliberation by a 
scientific body to comprehend what it proposes to do. Each 
section of it is an amendment to some particular section of 
the national banking laws. After a most exhaustive study by 
the office of the Comptroller of the Currency and by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency it was decided to enter 
upon these particular amendments at this time in order to give 
to the national banks immediate relief from certain archaic 
restrictions imposed upon them by the national bank act. The 
Comptroller of the Currency is in direct contact with all of 
the national banks. He has in the field experienced national- 
bank examiners, who keep him in touch with banking condi- 
tions in every part of the United States. His office has a body 
of experience and a fund of information which can not be 
found elsewhere, and no commission, however constituted, could 
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Such a position, it is need 


| lay before Congress an intelligible national banking measure 


without having the benefit of the comptroller’s experience. 
This is the reason why Congress has imposed upon the Comp 
troller of the Currency the duty each year to make recom- 
mendations as to changes in the banking laws. 

This bill is not open to criticism for any lack of competent 
consideration of its subject matter. It is based upon recom- 
mendations from the comptroller and is put in the legislative 
form desired by the House committee to carry out the policies 
intended. 

The emergency which the national banks as a system face 
to-day is due to the lack of the charter powers to meet the 
requirements ef modern economic conditions in industry and 
commerce. Changes in the banking laws have not kept pace 
with the revolutionary changes which have taken place within 
recent years in production, transportation, and communication. 
Many of the State legislatures have recently enacted new bank- 
ing codes in order that the State commercial banks and trust 
companies may be equipped to meet these new demands. It 
can not be expected that the national banks will sit idly and 
wait indefinitely for Congress also to take action. Many of 
them have already taken out State charters and many more 
will doubtless follow in the near future if enabling legislation 
is not speedily enacted. This bill is an answer to this need. 
It simply touches upon the most salient defects of the national 
banking laws as they relate to the operating conditions of the 
national banks. It is necessary now to put the national banks 
on their feet. When this is done there will be time enough for 
a commission to deliberate and report with reference to the 
many other problems of banking which must be ultimately 
solved. [Applause.] 

Mr. WATSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. WATSON. Two or three years ago the Comptroiler of 
the Currency ruled national banks could not buy mortgage 
bonds when the mortgagor issued the bonds in small denomina- 
tions. Will this permit national banks to purchase such bonds? 

Mr. McFADDEN. If in the discretion of the Comptroller of 
the Currency he did not figure that it was a permanent real 
estate loan and it could be classified as an investment security. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit, I think it might 
be interesting to note that the proposal in this bill will ratify 
and make lawful a custom that is being practiced by national 
banks now. 


Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McFADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the bill provide in reference to savinces 
hank deposits that there shall be a segregation of the deposits 
investment and the demand deposits? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No. 

Mr. CELLER. Does not the gentleman think that some- 
thing should be done to take care of that in the bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That brings up an interesting question 
of departmental banking. Probably sooner or later legislation 
will be pressed in’some States, particularly California, where 
under the State law departmental banking is practiced. The 
committee did not feel that it was desirable at this time to 
consider that subject in connection with this bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is not that entirely proper now umler 
the law? 

Mr. CELLER. It would not be proper in a Federal reserve 
system. 

“Mr. McFADDEN. It is regulated now under State laws 
where it is practiced. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. I have not got this provision clearly 
in my mind in relation to State institutions. I have just 
received the following telegram: 


TALLAHASSER, FLA., January 19, 1926. 
R. A. GREEN, 
Congressman, Washington, D. 0.: 

Urge you to vote against the pending McFadden Dill, unless amend- 
ment offered by Secretary Simms, preserving the statutory right of our 
State institutions, be adopted, 

Ernest Amos, Comptroller. 

Can the gentleman tell me whether this Sims amendment is 
in, or explain that? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman was probably not present 
when I started my explanation of the bill. I will say to the 
gentleman that that is a part of the propaganda to which I 
referred earlier in my discussion, and it proposes to take all 
discretionary power away from the Federal reserve system. 
The committee did not put that in the bill, and in fact I think 
it would be a very serious interruption to the business of the 
Federal reserve system if it were included in that manner, 
because I think it is perfectly plain to the average man that 
there must be some discretionary power left to the Federal 
reserve system. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. In section 9 of the bill the proviso reads 
that on and after the approval of the act it shall be unlawful 
for any such applying bank to become a stockholder of the 
Federal reserve bank. Does that apply to State banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. In case they are in contravention of the 
law; yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. ‘The reason I asked the question is this: In 
my own State a large trust company is incorporated under the 
State law, one of the largest in the State of Delaware. It has 
about half a dozen branches in different parts of the State. 
Would that Delaware Trust Co. be prevented by this from be- 
coming a member of the Federal reserve system? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It would not, but after this law becomes 
effective it. conld not have, outside of the city limits in which 
the parent bank is located, any additional branches. They 
would be confined to the city limits. This bill maintains the 
status quo, recognizing that it is a practical situation that 
confronts us. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Would that parent institution be compelled 
to dispose of those half dozen branches outside of the city of 
Wilmington before it could become a member of the Federal 
reserve system? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It would not if now a member, but if it 
joined the Federal reserve system after this provision is en- 
acted into the law it could not retain its branches. 

Mr. STHAGALL. What is that question? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I was asking whether or not this par- 
ticular section applies to State banks and their branches. We 
have the Delaware Trust Co., a parent banking company, situ- 
ated in the city of Wilmington. It has at the present time at 
least half a dozen or more strong branch banks in the State, 
outside of the city. I am asking whether the Delaware Trust 
Co. would be prevented by this provision from becoming a mem- 
ber of the Federal reserve system? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Certainly; there is no question about that, 
I suppose. 

Mr. HOUSTON. In my own county the strongest trust com- 
pany in the county, the capital stock of which to-day is selling 
for three times the par value, has in three different towns 
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| in the county existing branch trust companies. Would 
| that institution be prevented from 
| the Federal reserve system’? If 


not 

becoming a member of 

so, if seems to me that you 

are doing a great hardship when cutting out such strong insti- 
tutions as that. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If they do not become members before 
this bill becomes a law they will be shut out from bringing 
in their branches that are situated outside of the cities where 
they are located. If they are in the system now or get in be- 

| fore this bill becomes a law, they would not be shut out 
| Mr. HOUSTON. The probabilities are that they are alr ady 
members, 

Mr. STEAGALL. I can make a practical suggestion to the 
gentleman right there It might be well for him to get word to 
| his friends that they had better join the Federal reserve system 
now, because that seems to be the scheme, that everybody who 
| Wants to come in with their branches should come in before 
this bill becomes a law, whereas we are telling the country 

that this law is going to stop that sort of thing. 
Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. GoipssorovcH] 
Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, all of this legislation should not have been con 
tained in the same bill. Certainly the legislation having to do 
with branch banking should have been made a matter of sepa 
rate consideration. It is also very much to be deplored that 
the steering committee of the majority party should not think 
the legislation of sufficient importance to justify a rul 
would have resulted in adequate time for debate. There is no 
more elusive subject I know anything about than the dispesal 
| aud control of credit. It is a thing very few people have made 
| study of, therefore an argument involving it requires ade 

quate time for elaboration and illustration. In one day's debate 
it is absolutely impossible in the short time which any one 
speaker can be given to undertake to really explain the psychol- 
ogy of the branch-banking features of the bill, what the sec- 
ondary reactions will unavoidably be, and what their enactment 
into law will mean to the future of the country in the matter of 
the control of credit. 

I am going to discuss only the branch-banking features of the 
proposed legislation. I am in favor of the liberalizing features 
of the bill, with the exception of section 8, having to do with 
branch banking, but unless this section can be eliminated from 
the bill I will be compelled to oppose it, as I think the harm 
which will result from the passage of section 8 is obvious and 
far-reaching. Section 7 and section 9 are not as restrictive as 
I would like them to be, but they are restrictive, and therefore 
I do not oppose them. 

Section 8 of the bill, in States which permit branch banking, 
gives to national banks in cities with a population of more 
than 100,000 the right to establish within the city limiis any 
number of branch banks, subject to the approval of the comp- 
troller. The present position of the States as to branch bank- 
ing, with an analysis of State laws on the subject, follows: 
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(1) States which by statute prohibit branch banking: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

(2) States which by statute authorize branch banking: Arizona, 
California, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland (branches 
authorized by implication), Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina (branches authorized by implicaticn), Virginia, and Wyoming 
(branches authorized by implication). 

(3) States which do not by statute specifically provide for branch 
banking: Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Vermont, 
and West Virginia. 

In 18 States establishment of branches is expressly by statute pro- 
hibited, and 18 States have expressly by statute or by implication of 
statutory provision authorized branch banking. The free extension of 
branch systems on a state-wide basis is authorized in nine States— 
Arizona, California, Delaware, Georgia, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
Virginia, and by implication of statutory provisions in Maryland, 
South Carolina, and Wyoming. Louisiana, Maine, and Ohio restrict 
branch banking to the county or territory contiguous to the city or 
county in which the parent bank is located, and Massachusetts and 
New York restrict branch systems to the corporate limits of the city 
in which the parent bank is located. Additional offices or agencies 
but not full-power branches are permitted in Kentucky under judicial 
decision, Michigan under judicial opinion, and Mississippi and Penn- 
sylvania by statutory provision. 

Banking policies in the several States have been bullt up from year 
to year under statutory provisions which have left some measure, 
large or small, of discretion to administrative agencies. It follows 
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that such policies covering administrative practice are only partially 
set forth in legislative enactments. Branch banking policies in par- 
ticular appear to be in some States largely of administrative rather 
than legislative origin 


They appear to be altogether of administrative origin in the 14 
State which have on thelr statute books no provisions whatever 
either prohibitive or permissive of branch banking. Without express 


statutory provision branch banking has been by administrative prac- 
tice in some of these States prohibited—as in Towa, Kansas, Montana, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Vermont, 
and West Virginia; in others permitted under regulations more or less 
rest tlve—as in Nebraska and New Jersey, which permit main 
tenance but not establishment of branches, and in Kentucky, which 
permits teller-window branches under judicial decision; and in still 
others freely permitted without restriction, as in Maryland. 


ALABAMA 


Branches prohibited: From and after the passage of this act no 
bank or any officer, agent, or director thereof shall be permitted to 
establish a branch or office for the transaction of the banking business 
other than at its principal place of business. (Banking Laws of 
Alabama, 1922, sec, 28; Session Laws, 111, p. 77, sec. 28.) 

Own stock in other banks: No bank shall subscribe for or own ex 
ceeding 10 per cent of the capital stock of any other bank or invest 
or have invested an amount exceeding in the aggregate 25 per cent 
of its own paid-in capital stock in the capital stock of any other bank 
or banks (Banking Laws of Alabama, 1922, sec, 29; Session Laws, 
1911, p. 77, sec. 29.) 


ARIZONA 


Branches permitted: The law provides that branches may be estab- 
lished if the consent of the superintendent of banks is obtained. He 
may give his consent if the public convenience and advantage will be 
promoted by the opening of such branch and if it has the capital 
réquired by the act, and may withhold such consent if he is satisfied 
that the opening of such branch office is undesirable or inexpedient. 
(Banking laws of 1922, p. 17. sec. 21; Special Session Laws of 1922, 
ch. 31, sec. 21, p., 131.) 

Capital requirements: Before any such branch office is authorized 
the corporation proposing to establish the same shall have «a paid-in 
capital and surplus of not less than $50,000, plus $15,000 of addi- 
tional capital and surplus for each and every branch so authorized. 
(Banking laws, 1922, p. 17, sec. 21; Special Session Laws, 1922, ch, 
81, sec, 21, p. 181.) 

ARKANSAS 


Branches prohibited: The return of which said copy (certificate of 
incorporation) so indorsed and the filing of the same for record with 
the county clerk of the county in which the said institution is located, 
shall authorize it to proceed with its business, but with only one 
office for the transaction thereof in only the one town or city as to 
which the application has been made, (Sec. 13 of act 113 of the 
act of 19138, as amended by the act approved March 23, 1923; Acts of 
Arkansas, 1928, p. 519.) 

CALIFORNIA 


Branches permitted: No bank in this State, or any officer er direc- 
tor thereof, shall hereafter open or keep an office other than its prin 
cipal place of business, without first having obtained the written 
approval of the superintendent of banks to the opening of such branch 
office, which written approval may be given or withheld in his dis- 
cretion, and shall not be given by him until he has ascertained to his 
satisfaction that the public convenience and advantage will be pro- 
moted by the opening of such branch office. (Bank Act, 1923, see. 9.) 

Capital requirements: For each branch office located in the place of 
principal business of the parent bank the paid-in capital, in cash, must 
exceed by $25,000 the capital required for a bank in that place. 

Fer each branch office of a bank other than an exclusive trust 
company located in any place in the State other than the place of 
principal business of the parent bank, the amount of the paid-in 
capital, in cash, of the parent bank must exceed the amount required 
by law in the sum required for an independent bank organized In that 
locality, exclusive of the capital required for a trust department. 

lor each branch of an exclusive trust company established or main- 
tained in a place other than the place of principal business of the 
parent bank, the paid-in capital, in cash, of the parent bank must 
exceed the sum otherwise required by law in the sum of $25,000. 
(Bank Act of California, 1923, sec. 9.) 

There are also provisions regulating the discontinuance of a branch, 
fees for the opening of a branch, penalties for the violation of the law 
covering establishment of branches, advertising by branch banks, pub- 
lishing of reports of condition by such banks, and the establishment 
of branches by banks located In a city which is annexed by or congoli- 
dated with a city of a class requiring a larger capitalization. (Bank 
Act ef California, 1928, secs, 9, 28, 132a, 23, 60, and 82.) 
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COLORADO 


Branches prohibited: Every bank shall be conducted at a single 
place of business, and no branch thereof shall be maintained elsewhero. 
(Banking Laws, 1923, sec. 48; Compiled Laws, 1921, sec. 2703.) 

CONNECTICUT 

Branches prohibited: No State bank or trust company shall make 
any loan or discount on a pledge of its own stock; and no State bank. 
trust company, mutual savings bank, or building and ioan association 
shall establish any branch office or agency thereof, or employ any 
agent or person to make loans or discounts at any other place than iis 
banking house. (Banking Laws, 1923, p. 16, sec. 3920; Gen. Stat. 
of 1918, sec. 3920 as amended by ch. 10, Bank Act, 1923, p. 3481.) 

DELAWARE 

tranches authorized: No bank or trust company shall open any 
branch office or place of business in this State unless authorized so to 
do by the certificate of the State bank commissioner. (Banking Laws, 
1921, p. 15, sec. 4; Laws of Delaware, 1921, p. 288, ch. 103, sec. 4.) 

Capital requirements: No such certificate shall be issued by the said 
commissioner, unless satisfied that the applicant has a paid-in capital 
stock to an amount equivalent to at least $25,000 for each office or 
place of business then established by said corporation in this State and 
for the branch sought to be established, and a surplus to an amount 
equivalent to at least $25,000 for each office or place of business then 
established by said corporation. (Banking Laws, 1921, p. 15, sec. 4; 
Laws of Delaware, 1921, p. 288, ch. 103, sec. 4.) 

Must be authorized by charter: Nothing in this section contained 
shall be deemed to confer on any corporation the power to establish 
branches not expressly authorized by its charter. (Banking Laws, 
1921, p. 15, sec. 4; Laws of Delaware, 1921, p. 288, ch. 103, sec. 4.) 

FLORIDA 


Branches prohibited: That the place of business of each banking 
company shall be in the city or town specified in its charter, and 
the usual business of any such banking company shall be transacted 
at an office or banking house located in the city or town so specified 
and not elsewhere. (Banking Laws, 1921, sec. 4139; Fla. Rev. Gen. 
Stats., 1920, sec. 4139.) 

GEORGIA 

Branches authorized: Banks whose capital has been fully paid in 
and is unimpaired may establish branches in the cities in which they 
are located or elsewhere after having first obtained the written ap- 
proval of the superintendent of banks, which approval may be given 
or withheld by the superintendent in his discretion, and shall not be 
given until he shall have ascertained to his satisfaction that the public 
convenience and advantage will be promoted by the opening of such 
branch, (Banking Laws, 1920, sec. 3; Bank Act, 1919, art. 1, sec. 3.) 

Operation: The law provides for the appointment of officers for the 
management and operation of each branch. (Banking Laws, 120, 
sec. 8: Bank Act, 1919, art. 1, sec. 3.) 

Capital: At the time of the establishment of any branch the board 
of directors of the parent bank shall set aside for the exclusive use 
of said branch such proportion of its capital or surplus as may be 
required by the superintendent of banks; in no event less than is re- 
quired for the organization of a bank in the city, town, or viilage in 
which the branch shall be located: Provided, That the parent bank 
shall not by such assignment of a portion of its capital reduce the 
capital to an amount less than is required for the organization of a 
bank in the city, town, or village in which said parent bank is located, 
nor shall the parent bank by such assignment of a portion of its 
surplus reduce the surplus account to an amount less than 20 per 
cent of its capital, (Banking Laws, 1920, sec. 3; Bank Act, 1919, 
art. 1, sec. 3.) 

Taxation: Branch banks shall be taxed on the capital set aside to 
their exclusive use in the counties, municipalities, and districts in 
which they are located, and the parent bank shall be relieved of taxa- 
tion to the extent of the capital set aside for the exclusive use of 
such branches. (Banking Laws, 1920, sec. 3; Bank Act, 1919, art. 1, 
sec. 3.) 

IDAHO 


Branches probibited: No banking corporation or trust company shall 
maintain any branch bank, receive deposits, or pay checks except over 
the counter of and in its own banking house: Provided, That nothing 
in this section shall prohibit ordinary clearing-house transactions be- 
tween banks. " 

Corporations created under the terms of this chapter shall not be 
authorized to engage in the business at more than one place, which shall 
be designated in their charters. (Banking Laws, 1919, sec, 5244; Idaho 
Comp. Stat. 1919, sec. 5244.) 

ILLINOIS 

Branches prohibited: By act approved June 23, 1923, the Illinois 
Legislature prohibited branch banking, subject to the approval by the 
people at general election in 1924; and at the general election the act 
was approved. (Smith-Hurd Ilinols Revised Statutes, p. 108.) 
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INDLAN A : a - ' 
Branches prohibited: That it shall be unlawful for any person, firm, 
or corporation engaged in the business of operating a State bank, private 
bank, savings bank, or loan, trust, or safe-deposit company to open or | 
establish a branch bank or branch office: Provided, That the provisions | 
of this section shall not apply to branch banks or branch offices for | 


which charters have heretofore been granted. (Banking Laws, 1921, | 
p. 124; Session Laws, 1921, ch. 141, p. 367.) 
IOWA 


No provision: There is no specific provision covering branches in the 
laws of lowa, 


KANSAS 
No provision: There is no specific provision in the laws of Kansas 
concerning branch banks, 
KENTUCKY 


No provision: There is no specific provision tn the laws of Kentucky 
regarding the establishment of branches. The Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky has held, however, that in the absence of such a provision it Is 
not within the power of a State bank to establish a branch bank, 
though it may have agents to receive and forward money to the bank or 
transact other necessary business. (Bruner v, Citizens Bank of Shelby- 
ville, 120 S. W. 845.) 


LOUISIANA 


Branches authorized: Every increase or decrease, modification, altera- 
tion, or addition to the capital or of the number of the shares shall 
be submitted to a general meeting of the stockholders, held after 30 
days’ notice by publication and by mail, and shall be approved by two- 
thirds of the amount of the capital stock, and shall be executed, re- 
corded, and published as provided for the original articles, which shall 
provide for the location in the parish of domicile of any banking asso- 
ciation of not more than two branch offices: Provided, That no bank- 
ing association or savings bank with capital stock of less than $50,000 
may locate or operate branch offices; but this provision shail not 
apply to existing branch offices. (Banking Laws, 1923, p. 5, sec. 7; 
Wolf's Const. and Stats. of La., 1920, p. 116, sec. 7.) | 

Certificate of bank examiner: No branch may be opened until a 
certificate of authority has been obtained from the State bank examiner. 
(Banking Laws, 1923, p. 6, sec. 8; Wolf's Const, and Stats. of La., 
1920, p. 116, sec. 8.) 

Trust companies, savings banks, and safe-deposit companies: Any 
savings, safe-deposit, or trust and savings bank may have one or more 
offices of discount and deposit within the limits of the municipality or 
parish in which the said bank is located: And provided further, That 
whenever any such banks shall have taken advantage of the provisions 
of this act and section, and shall have established one or more offices of 
discount and deposit within the limits of said municipality or parish, 
no future political or legal subdivision of said municipality or parish 
shall have the effect of in anywise affecting the right of such banks | 
aforesaid to continue the existence, maintenance, and operation of any 
such offices already established. (Banking Laws, 1923, p. 28, sec. 7; 
Wolf's Const, and Stats. of La., 1920, p. 112, sec. 7.) 





MAINE 


“Trust and banking company” branches authorized: No trust com- 
pany now or hereafter organized shall establish a branch or agency 
until it shall have received a warrant so to do from the bank commis- 
sioner, who shall issue such warrant only when satisfied that public 
convenience and advantage will be promoted by the establishment of 
such branch or agency, * * * no trust company shall be permitted 
to establish a branch or agency except in its own or an adjoining 
county. (Maine Laws, 1923, ch. 144, sec. 88; Banking Laws, 1923, 
sec. 88.) 

Capital requirements: Banks are required to have a capital varying 
with the size of the place in which it is located. Banks with branches 
must have the capital required of a bank located in a place with a 
population equal to the aggregate population of the place in which the 
parent bank is located and the population of the places in which its 
branches are located. (Banking Laws, 1923, secs. 69 and 88; Maine 
Laws, 1923, ch. 144, secs. 69 and 88.) 


MARYLAND 


Branch banks and trust companies authorized: The laws of Mary- 
land provide for the capital of branches established by banks and trust 
companies, and therefore impliedly authorize the establishment of such 
branches. The capital required for a bank or trust company depends 
upon the size of the place ir which such bank or trust company is 
located, and a bank or trust company hereafter establishing a branch 
outside of the city, town, or village in which it is located must add 
to its capital stock for each branch so established a sum equal to the 
amount of capital which would be required of a bank (as distinguished 
from a trust company) located in the place in which such branch is 
established. No bank or trust company shall establish a branch itn the 
city, town, or village in which the parent bank or trust company is 
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located unless such parent bank or trust company has the capital re- 
quired by the act. (Bagby's Annotated Code, 1911, 20 
and 42, as amended by the acts of 1924, ch. 266.) 


art. 11, secs 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Branches of trust companies authorized: The board of bank incorpo 


} ration may authorize in writing any such corporation to maintain not 


more than one branch office, which shall be in the town where its main 
office is located. 

No such corporation shall maintain a branch office, except as pro- 
vided in this and the two following but the restrictions of 
this section shall not extend to branch offices authorized prior to April 
29, 1902. (Trust Company Laws, 1923, p. 26, sec. 45; Gen. Laws, 1921, 
ch. 172, sec. 45.) 

Any office of a trust company the business of which has been taken 
over under section 44 by, or any office of a national bank purchased 
by or merged in, a trust company located tn the same town, may be 
maintained as a branch office of such corporation if in the opinion of 
the commissioner public convenience will be 
Company Laws, 1923, p. 26, sec 


sections ; 


served 
46; Gen. Laws, 1921 


thereby. 
» ch. 172, 


(Trust 

sec, 46.) 
MICHIGAN 

“Industrial” bank may establish branches: To establish 
offices or places of business within the city or village In which its 
principal office is located, but not elsewhere. (Banking Laws, 1923, p 
48, sec. 4; Compiled Michigan Laws, Supplement, 1922, sec. 80832 (6).) 

There is no specific provision in the laws of Michigan in regard to 
the establishment of branches by other banks. 


branch 


MINNESOTA 

Branches prohibited: No bank or trust company organized under 
the laws of this State shall maintain a branch bank or receive deposits 
or pay checks within this State except at its own banking house, and 
the superintendent of banks shall take possession of and liquidate the 
business and affairs of any State bank or trust company violating the 
provisions of this act in the manner prescribed by law for the liquida- 
tion of insolvent State banks and trust companies. (Banking 
1923, p. 31; Session Laws, 1923, ch. 170, p. 194.) 


Laws, 


MISSISSIPPI 

Branch offices in same city: The creation or organization of any 
branch bank in this State shall be, and the same is, prohibited and 
forbidden, and no branch bank shall be hereafter established in this 
State, and no parent bank chartered under the laws of this State shall 
establish any branch bank either within or without the State: Pro 
vided, however, That when the superintendent of banks shall belleve 
the convenience and interest of the publie will served he may 
permit banks in cities of not less than 10,000 population to establish 
branch offices within the corporate limits of the city where the bank 
is domiciled, and such offices shall not be considered branch banks 
within the meaning of section 261, Code of Mississippi of 1906. But 
ap established bank or branch bank may with the consent of the super 
intendent of banks be removed from one municipality to any other 
municipality. (Banking Laws passed in 1924, p. 14, House bill 574; 


be 


Laws of Miss. 1924, p. 226.) 


Capital requirements: Every parent bank operating one or more 
branch banks shall set apart and devote from its capital a sum of not 
less than $10,000 for the exclusive use of each of said branch banks 
in its business, and the amount of the capital of the parent bank 
employed by each branch bank shall never at any time be less than 
the said amount of $10,000. (Banking Laws, 1920, sec. 3522; Hem 
ingway’s Annotated Miss. Code, 1917, sec. 3522.) 


MISSOURI 


Branch banks prohibited: Provided, however, That no bank shall 
maintain in this State a branch bank or receive deposits or pay checks 
except in its own banking house. (Banking Laws, 1919, sec. 11737; 
Rev. Stat. of Mo. 1919, sec, 11737, p. 3674.) 

Branch trust companies probibited: Provided, however, That no 
trust company shall maintain in this State a branch trust company or 
receive deposits or pay checks except in its own banking house. 
(Banking Laws, 1919, sec. 11799; Rev. Stat. of Mo. 1919, sec. 11799, 
p. 3702.) 

MONTANA 


No provision concerning branches: There is nc specific provision 
concerning the establishment of branch banks in the laws of Montan‘. 
NEBRASKA 
No provision concerning branches: There 1s no specific provision in 
the laws of Nebraska in regard to the establishment of branch banks. 
NEVADA 
Branches prohibited: No bank in this State shall hereafter open or 
maintain any branch bank or office. (Banking Laws, 1915, sec. 8; Rev. 

Laws Nev. 1912, sec. 623.) 

“ Bank” defined: The words “ corporation.” “ banking corporation,” 
“bank,” “trust company,” or “banker,” as used in this act, shall 
refer to and include banks, savings banks, and trust companies, ia- 
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dividuals, firms. associations, and corporations of any character con 

ducting the business of receiving money on deposit or otherwise carry- 

ine on a banking or trust company business, except as herein specially 

provided (Banking Laws, 1916, sec. 75; Rev. Laws Nev. 1912, sec. 

oo) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

No provision concerning branches: There 1s no specific provision in 

the laws of New Hampshire in regard to the establishment of branch 
banks. 

NEW JERSBY 

No provision conceraing branches 

in the laws of New Jersey with regard to the establishment of branch 

banks or trust companies. It appears that a law enacted in 1913 au 

thorized trust companies.to establish branches, but that law was re 


There is now no specific provision 


pealed in 1915. Trust companies, however, were not prohibited by the 
i 


latter statute from establishing branches, and it appears that there is 
law either authorizing or prohibiting the establishment of 


(Laws of 1913, ch. 140; Laws of 1915, 


now no 
branches by trust compinies 
ch. 274.) 


NEW MEXICO 


Branches prohibited; Every bank sbali be conducted at a single place 
ol business, and no branch thereof shail be maintained elsewhere 
Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
prohibit any mereantile corporation which maintains a banking depart- 
ment it cordance with the provisions of ibi+¥ act from receiving depos- 
its and buying and selling exchange at any of its branch stores. 
(Banking Laws 1923, sec. 47; Session Laws 1915, ch. 67, sec. 47.) 


NEW YORK 


Kranch banks authorized: No bang, or any officer or director thereof, 
shail transact its usual business of banking at any place other than its 
principal place of business, except that a bank in a city which has a 
population of more than 50,000 may open and occupy in such city one 
or more branch offices for the receipt and payment of deposits and for 
making loans and discounts to customers of such respective branch 
offices only, provided that before any such branch or branches shall be 
ope ned or occupied : 

1, ‘The superintendent shall have given his written approval, as pro- 
vided in section 51 of this chapter. 

rhe actual paid-in capital of such bank shall exceed by the sum 
of $100,000 the amount required by section 100 of this article for each 
branch opened since the 27th day of April, 1908; and by the sum of 
$50,000 for each branch opened previous to said date and hereafter 
maintained. (Morgan & Parkers N. Y. Banking Laws, 1923, sec. 110.) 

Branch trust companies: No trust company, or any officer or director 
thereof, shall transact its usual business at any place other than its 
principal place of business, except that a trust company may open and 
occupy in the city in which its principal place~of business is located 
one or more branch offices, provided that before any such branch or 
branches shall be opened or occupied : 

i. The superintendent shall have given his written approval, as pro- 
vided in section 51 of this chapter. 

2. The actual paid-in capital of such trust company shall exceed by 
the sum of $100,000 the amount required by section 180 of this article 
for each branch opened, (Morgan & Parkers Banking Law, 1923, sec. 
195 } 

Provision is also made in the law requiring the approval of the 
superintendent of banks before a branch may be opened. (Morgan & 
l’arkers Banking Law, 1923, sec. 61.) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Branches authorized: Any bank doing business under this act may 
establish branches in the cities in which they are located, or elsewhere, 
ufter baving first obtained the written approval of the corporation 
commission, which approval may be given or withheld by the corpora- 
tion commission, in its discretion, and shall not be given until it shall 
have ascertained to its satisfaction that the public convenience and 
advantage will be promoted by the opening of such branch. (Banking 
Laws, 1921, sec. 43.) 

Capital requirements: Provided, That the corporation commission 
shall not authorize the establishment of any branch, the paid-in capital 
stock of whose parent bank is not sufficient in an amount to provide 
for the capital of at least $15,000 for the parent bank, and at least 
$20,000 for each branch which it is proposed to establish in cities or 
towns of 3,000 population or less; nor less than $30,000 in cities and 
towns whose population exceeds 3,000, but does not exceed 10,000; nor 
less than $50,000 in cities and towns whose population exceeds 10,000, 
but does not exceed 25,000; bor less than $100,000 in cities and towns 
whose population exceeds 25,000. All banks operating branches prior 
to the passage of this act shall, within a time limit to be prescribed 
by the corporation commission, cause said branch bank to conform to 
the provisions of this section. (Banking Laws, 1921, sec. 43.) 

The law also contains requirements for the proper management of 
the branches. (Banking Laws, 1921, sec. 43.) 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
No provision concerning branches: There is no specific provision i, 
the laws of North Dakota in regard to the establishment of branches. 
OHLO 


Branches authorized: No branch bank shall be established unti! the 
consent and the approval of the superintendent of banks has been first 
obtained, and no bank shall establish a branch bank in any place other 
than that designated in its articles of incorporation, except in a city 
or village contiguous thereto. If such consent and approval is refused, 
an appeal may be taken therefrom in the same manner as is provided 
in section 45 of this act. (Banking Laws, 1923, sec. 710—73.) 

Fees for each branch: * * * provided that all banks which oper- 
ate a branch bank or branch banks in addition to the charges above 
to be paid, shall pay at the time prescribed above the sum of $50 for 
each brauch bank operated by it * *® *, (Banking Laws, 1923, sec 
710-17.) 
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OKLAHOMA 
No provision concerning branches: There is no specific provision in 
the laws of Oklahoma in regard to the establishment of branch banks. 
OREGON 


Branches prohibited: No bank in this State, or any officer or director 
thereof, shall open or maintain any branch bank or receive deposiis or 
pay checks other than at its principal place of business: Provided, 
That this provision shall not apply to branch banks now existent in 
compliance with the provisions of section 4591 of Lord’s Oregon Laws: 
Provided further, That every such branch bank shal! hereafter in every 
respect be governed by and comply with the provisions of this act to 
the same extent as other State banks now organized and doing business 
in this State. (Banking Laws, 1921, sec. 36; sec. 6211, Oreg. Laws 
as amended by ch. 294, p. 546, Gen. Laws, 1921.) 

Branches authorized if national banks are permitted to establish 
branches: Provided, further, That whenever national banks, operating 
under acts of Congress, are given the privilege or authority to open 
and maintain branch banks in this State, the superintendent of banks 
may authorize banks organized and existing under the laws of this 
State to open and maintain branch banks on similar terms as are 
granted to national banks, and the State banking board is hereby given 
power and authority to prescribe rules and regulations from time to 
time for the opening and inaintaining of said branch banks. (Banking 
Laws, 1921, sec. 36; sec. 6211, Oreg. Laws as amended by ch. 294, 
p. 546, Gen. Laws, 1921.) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Suboffices permitted but branches prohibited: 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That any bank of discount and deposit 
already Incorporated, or hereafter formed * * * is hereby author- 
ized to establish and maintain in the city, borough, or township in 
which its principal place of business is located, one or more suboffices 
or subagencies, for the purpose only, however, of receiving and paying 
out moneys; and provided that a full report of the operations of each 
day is made at the close thereof to the principal place of business, and 
that the assets of the bank in its suboffices or subagencies are trans- 
ferred to the main office of the bank on or before the close of each 
business day. This act does not authorize the establishment or mainte- 
nance of branch offices or agencies for the transaction of the general 
business of any corporation formed under the act to which this is a 
supplement. (Act July 28, 1917; Laws, 1917, p. 1235.) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Branches authorized: Any bank or trust company may establish # 
branch or branches within this State at any other place than its prin- 
cipal place of business upon obtaining the consent of the board of bank 
incorporation thereto. 

Detailed provision is also made for obtaining the consent of the 
board of bank incorporation to establish branches. (Banking Laws, 
1922, ch. 229, sec. 9; Gen. Laws of R. I1., 1909, ch. 229, sec. 9.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Branches authorized by implication: All banks or institutions en- 
gaged in the banking business in this State that maintain or operate a 
branch bank or an office for business, other than its regular or home 
office, shall cause to be published statements of the asséts and Mabilities 
of such branch bank or office in the county wherein such branch bavk 
or office is located, the same as other banks or banking institutions. 
(Banking Laws, 1923, sec. 78; Code of 1922, sec. 3989.) 

Provision is also made for examination of branch banks. (Code of 
1922, secs. 3984 and 3988.) 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

No provision covering branches: There is no specific provision in the 

laws of South Dakota in regard to the establishment of branch banks. 
TENNESSEE—RECENT STATUTE PROHIBITS 


Branches authorized by implication: Any principal bank must pay 
out the notes made payable at its branches, but such bank notes shall 
by law be also payable at the counter of the principal bank. (Shan- 
non’s Code, 1917, sec. 3224.) 
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TEXAS 

Branches prohibited: No such corporation [bank] shall maintain any 
branch bank, receive deposits, or pay checks, except over the counter of 
and in its own banking where such corporation is a 
county or State depository, in any county other than that of its home, 
“ounty depository and is not located at the county seat: And 
provided, That nothing in this article shall prohibit ordinary clearing- 
house transactions betweén banks. Corporations created under the 
terms of this title shall not be authorized to engage in business at more 


house, except 


or is a 


than one place, which shall be designated in their charters. (Banking 
Laws, 1923, sec. 94; Rev. Civil Stats., p. 194, art. 379.) 
tranches are prohibited by the Texas constitution. (Const. Act | 


XVI, sec. 16.) 
UTAH 
Branches prohibited: The business of every banking institution shall 
be conducted only at its banking house, and no bank in this State or 
any loan, trust, or guaranty company or trust company conducting a 


banking 
establish, 


business, or any officer, director, or agent thereof, shall open, 
maintain any branch bank or office, and shall receive 
deposits and pay checks only at its banking house: Provid« d, That all 
branch banks or offices in operation at the time of the approval of this 
chapter shall be closed and discontinued within one year from 
this chapter goes into effect. 


or 


the date 


Any bank or officer thereof violating any of the provisions of this 
section is guilty of a misdemeanor. (Banking Laws, 1923, sec. 1005; 
Comp. Laws Utah, 1917, sec. 1005.) ' 


VERMONT 
No provision covering branches: 
Vermont in 


here is no specific provision in the 
laws of regard to the establishment of branch banks. 
VIRGINIA 


Branches authorized: No bank or trust company heretofore or here- 
after incorporated under the laws of this State shall be authorized to 
engage in business in more than in one place, except that, in its discre- 
tion, the State corporation commission may authorize banks having a 
paid-up and unimpaired capital of $25,000 or over io establish branches 
This section, however, shall not apply to branch banks already estab 
lished. 
not be operated or advertised under any other name than that of the 
identical name of the home bank. Any bank or trust company vio 
lating the provisions of this section shall be liable to a fine of $1,000, 


to be imposed and judgment entered therefor by the State corporation 


commission and enforced by Its process. (Banking Laws, 1922, sec. 
4101; Code of 1919, sec. 4101.) 
Taxation of branches: Provision is made for local taxation of 


branches in the places in which they are established 
1922, sec. 4102; Code of 1919, sec. 4102.) 


(Banking Laws, 


WASHINGTON 


Sranches prohibited: Nor shall any bank or trust company establish 
any branch. 


business of a bank or trust company and its operations of discount and 
deposits are carried on shall be held and construed to be establishing 
a branch. (Banking Laws, 1921, sec. 28; Session Laws, 1919, ch. 209, 
sec, 7.) 

Definition of branch: The term “ branch bank,” where used in this 
act, means any office of deposit or discount maintained by any bank 
or trust company, domestic or otherwise, other than its principal place 
of business, regardless of whether it be in the same city or locality. 
(Banking Laws, 1921, sec. 27; Session Laws, 1917, ch. 80, sec. 14.) 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Branches apparently authorized: The corporation 
tion and of discount and deposit and for savings institutions and also 
provide that any corporation may have offices at any other place than 
at the place of its principal office; cooperative banking associations 
and trust companies are also made subject to the above laws. The 
law also provides that “if a suit against a bank of circulation be 
brought in a county where it has a branch, service on the president 
or cashier of the bank is sufficient.” It is understood, however, that 
the commissioner of banks and banking does not permit the operation 
of branches. (Barnes 1923 Code, ch. 54, secs, 2, 23, 76, 78a (5), and 
ch. 50, sec. 37.) 


WISCONSIN 


Branches prohibited: No bank shall establish more than one office 
of deposit and discount or establish branch offices or branch banks, 
provided that this prohibition shall not apply to any branch office or 
bank established prior to May 14, 1909. (Banking Laws, 1922, p. 
86, sec. 61 (f) ; Wis, Stat., 1921, ch. 555, sec, 2024-9.) 

Branch trust companies prohibited: Nor shall such corporation 
establish more than one office of deposit nor establish nor maintain 


branches. (Banking Laws, 1921, p. 83, sec. 164; Wis. Stat., 1921, 
sec, 2024-77 N.) 


But any branch bank heretofore or hereafter established shall | 


The practice of collecting or receiving deposits or cash- | 
ing checks at any place or places other than the place where the usual | 


laws of West | 
Virginia provide for the incorporation of banks of issue and circula- | 
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Branches permitted by implication It shall \ ] r any 
number of persons, not less than five ip any case, to associ them 
selves together and form companies for the purpose o irryi 1 
general banking, savings bank, and loan and trust siness in 1 
place or places in this State as shall be designated in tl art 3 
of aSsociation, subject, however, to the contingencl restrictions 
conditions, and liabilities prescribed in this chapter The persons 
uniting to form such association shall execute and vledge 
cording to law a certificate of articles of as hi 
spe cifically State 

“Fourth. The place or places where its offic } ! 
and its operations are to be carried on (Banking I 21 
5135; Comp. Stat., 1920, sec. 5135.) 

It appears from the above analysis that the Members 
Congress from the States which either by statute or adm 
trative policy prohibit branch banking are amply sufficient in 
number to defeat any policy of further extending branch bank 
ing in the national-banking system 

If section 8 becomes a law, in the State of New York, u 
limited branch banking will be permitted in ¢) ities of N 


York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, and 
Yonkers. In the State of Massachusetts unlimited bran 
banking will be permitted in the cities of Boston, Wor: 


Springfield, New Bedford, Fall River, Lowell, and Cambrid 
In the State of Pennsylvania unlimited branch banking will | 
permitted in the cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Grea 


New York alone has between one-fourth and one-fifth of t 
banking power of the country. The State of New York has 
between one-third and one-fourth of the banking power of t 
country, and the banking power in the cities enumerated in 
New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania in which unl I 
branch banking will be permitted approach one-half of the 


country’s entire banking power 


The principal argument of the proponents of branch bauki: 
is that the larger organization tends to fewer failures. Branch 
banking to any extent in this country is a matter of the last 
few years, but in countries where it is the established policy 


bank failures have been common. Under Great Britain's ban! 


| ing system liabilities in panics of 1866-1878 and 1890 alon: 


| counting intermediate failures, exceeded liabilities of all failed 
banks in the United States for 40 years. 
Three banks in Scotland with some 200 branches failed in 
1878 with deficits in assets exceeding 75 per cent of the total 
losses to all the depositors in all the national banks of the 





United States for 60 years, notwithstanding the natioual-ban! 
ing power averaged more than one hundred times these three 
banks. 

In 1920 London had a branch failure with estimated 


of $14,000,000. Since then, to save the nation from 


impending 
public calamities, the weak sisters have largely 


been 


taken 


over through amalgamations with big banks until branch bank 
ing in Great Britain has advanced to a stage bordering on 
bank monopoly, three systems apparently controlling the bank 
situation a 

The American Encyclopedia for 1893 says of Australia that 
out of 28 banks, with 1,700 branches, 13 of them, with 800 to 
900 branches, failed in six months for £90.000,000, or $450,- 
000,000. At that time Australia’s banking power was less thun 
one-sixth of ours. 

In 1922 Canada had 17 central banks, with about 4.500 
cream-skimming branches. Since then this 17 has been re 


duced to 11 through amalgamations to ward off pending public 
calamities; also through the ignominious failure of the Home 
Bank, with 60 to 80 branches. ‘The official estimate of Home 
Bank losses to depositors are $10,000,000, or about one-fifth of 
the total losses to all the depositors in all the national banks 
of the United States for 60 years. Let us not forget that the 
national-bank system to-day in banking power exceeds a thou- 
sand times that of the Home Bank and branches, and that the 
whole banking power of Canada is exceeded by little Massa- 
chusetts alone. 

Commenting on the monopolistic tendency of branch banking, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, Henry M. Dawes, before the 


Joint Committee on Banking and Currency, on October 3, 1923, 
had this to say: 
Branch banking is in vogue in Fngland, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, 


| Australia, New Zealand, France, and other parts of continental Burope. 


I understand it is also in operation in the Latin American countries. 
According to figures published in the Bulletin of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking for July, 1928, im 1842 there were in England 420 
banks and in 1922 only 20 banks; of these 20 banks, 3 controlled 
practically all of the banking of the nation. There are about 7,900 
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branches In operation In Scotland there are only about 9 banks 

with about 1,400 branches, and in Ireland about 9 banks with about 
800 branches 

in 1885 in Canada there were 41 independent banks. Under the 

operation of branch banking the number was reduced to 85 by the 

1905. I am informed that In Canada to-day there are only 14 

hanks (since reduced to 11), operating about 5,000 branches. There 


no independent unit banks in western Canada; in fact, west 


none 


of Wiunepeg Banking control through the branch system is coucen- 
trated in the cities of Montreal and Toronto. 

It has been authoritatively stated that there are only 6 unit banks 
in New Zealand and 20 in Australia. (See Statesman Yearbook for 
1923.) 

In a powerful editorial The American Banker of May 27, 1925, 


arraigns branch banking under the title “ 
ing situation,” as follows: 


The Canadian bank- 


Advocates of branch banking will do well to take notice of what has 


been happening in Canada since the war. The number of chartered 


banks has been steadily decreasing, and now we have news of another 
merger of Canadian banks that will bring the number of chartered 
ianks in the Dominion down to 11. The Union Bank is to be merged 
by the Royal Bank of Canada, and the reason for the Union Bank 


merging is said to be reduced earnings and the necessity for economy. 


Under its branch-banking system, Canada has not lacked compett- 
tion—in fact, the competition has been excessive in many spots. Dur- 
ing the war and postwar boom the Canadian banks expanded their 


branches in the wheat-growing section, just as unit banks sprang up 
mushrooms in our own Northwest during the same time. In the 
that followed there a similar contraction in banking 
facilities on the Canadian side. Our contraction came with .he failure 
of the small banks In the Northwest. In Canada the contraction came 
with the closing of hundreds of branch offices and the merging of the 
weakened banks by the stronger banks and with the one failure of the 
Bank 

The result of the contraction in Canada has been the narrowing down 
of the chartered banks to 11. Competition will still be keen among 
the 11 banks left in Canada, and in the struggle for business still more 
of the smaller of the 11 banks may be forced to merge with their larger 
competitors, until the number ts so reduced that the competition between 
the banks will be much curtailed by gentlemen’s understandings 
among the surviving banks. One can easily visualize the day when the 
financial destinies of the Dominion will rest in the hands of half/a 


like 


depression was 


Ilome 


very 


dozen general managers. 

In the United States, wherever branch banking is in vogue, we per- 
the forces at work. The first effect of branch banking is 
an intensive period of competition, accompanied by frequent mergers, 
and that stage in banking development is very noticeable both in New 
York and California at the present time. If branch banking continues 
without check both those localities will have, in relatively short time, 
just mammoth banks. 

Branch banking has alway resulted in the concentration of the bank- 
ing power of the country in a few hands, and If it is allowed to grow, 
the result will be just the same in the United States. The branch- 
banking question simmers down to this: Do we want our present 
democratic banking system or do we want @ monopolistic banking 
That is the question for the people of the United States to 
decide, and they must remember that there is no other alternative. 


The situation in California, where in the last few years 
branch banking has spread like wildfire, is anything but reas- 
suring. From the latest available figures there are in Cali- 
fornia 681 banks, but the following four branch-banking sys- 
tems have about one-fourth of all the bank resources of the 
entire State: 


ceive same 


a few 


system ? 


| 
Branches nomad 








Resources in outside | Total 
July 1, 1925 home home | branches 
city city i 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco.__..__... $370, 450, 000 19 78 97 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los | 
DEI, dik ds coctiian centdsodissce ee 27 17 44 
Pacific Southwest Trust & Savings | 
Bank, Los Angeles --a---~-| 192,000, 000 42 47 &9 
Mercantile Trust Co., San Francisco. | 165, 000, 000 29 26 55 





Needless to say, the legislature is almost completely under 
the control of the branch-banking systems. 

In the hearings before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House in April, 1924, when this same legislation 
was up for consideration, considerable evidence was introduced 
showing the unfair and uneconomic methods used by the 
branch banks in California to stifle competition. I quote 
from pages 185 and 186 of the hearings as 
instance of coercion: 





ee 


an illustrative 
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The most flagrant case of coercion the part of a Californin 
branch bank occurred at Sauta Maria. That case was thrashed out 
before the Federal Reserve Board on September 12, 1923. The docu- 
ments are on record there, but if you will permit me at this time 
I will just briefly go over the case. Santa Maria is a small town in 
a territory devoted to raising beans and barley. The depression jn 
the barley and bean crop in 1921 was very great. 

This institution—the Bank of Santa Marla—was quite anique in 
the banking annals of this country. Although the town has 
5,000 or 6,000 Inhabitants, the Bank of Santa Maria had about 
$5,000,000 in deposits, with its head office in Santa Maria. There 
were three or four small branches surrounding the city, from about 
to 7 miles distant. It therefore became quite attractive bait. 
One large branch-banking system, which desired that deposit liability, 
in order, I think, to swell its own totals, approached the Bank of 
Santa Maria and desired that it sell out to them, The Bank of 
Santa Maria declined to do so. At that time when the Bank of Santa 
Maria was put under pressure by this other organization the presi- 
dent of the bank was ill in the hospital, and the cashier, owing to 
demands due to the depression which were made upon him and being 
one of those men who are quite common in country banking, who 
sometimes sit up nights with a customer, was driven almost to dis 
traction by the demands made upon him; the bank incidentally had 
borrowed and rediscounted with its correspondents and the Federal 
reserve bank about $1,000,000. Its customers were unable to 
their beans and barley. At that time, in order to coerce this iusti- 
tution into selling out, this large branch banking organization—— 

Mr. Drum. Why don’t you give the name? 

Mr. Wuripr.e. Very well; I will be glad to make it a part of the 
record—the coercive institution was the Bank of Italy. At that time 
the Bank of Italy sent a man into the country soliciting the business 
of the Bank of Santa Maria. It even went so far as to buy up be- 
tween $60,000 and $80,000 savings deposits, held them three months, 
and presented them all at one time, about the middle of July, 1921, 
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on 


about 


0 


sell 


a time when there was the greatest demand for money in the 
community. 
Shortly after that a vice president of the Bank of Italy, Mr. Me- 


Donald—not this one [referring to Mr. Mcdonnell]—— 

Mr. WiNGo. Presented the accounts for collection? 

Mr. WHIPPLE. Yes. 

Mr. Winco. What happened then? 

Mr. WuippLe, They presented them to the Bank of Santa Maria 
for payment. The bank, fortunately, was able to meet the demand 
and paid with a smile. But shortly after that, three or four days, 
the vice president, Mr. McDonald, of the Bank of Italy, came around 
and asked the cashier of the institution, “ How did you like the crack 
we gave you? We are going to give you another one.” The heads 
of the institution in desperation went down to the Pacific-Southwest 
in Los Angeles and saw Mr. Stern, the former superintendent of banks 
and now the executive vice president of the Pacific-Southwest, and 
offered to sell the Bank of Santa Maria to the Pacific-Southwest at 
its own price and on its own terms. Mr. Stern so testified last fall 
before the Federal Reserve Board. He told them they were not ready 
at that time to take over any institutions, and that they could not 
take them over. Three months later the cashier and president of the 
Bank of Santa Maria went again to Los Angeles, saw Mr. Stern and 
his associates, and repeated the offer, and it was accepted. That was 
the first unit institution the Pacific-Southwest took over. It went into 
the branch-banking business from that time on. 


City-wide branch banking will unavoidably result in mo- 
nopolistic banking in the cities, and through the unavoidable 
pressure brought upon country correspondents, which they in 
turn will exercise on Representatives in Congress, the next 
step will be state-wide and then nation-wide branch banking. 
A very significant editorial appeared in the Wali Street Jour- 
nal of December 18, 1925. The editorial is entitied “ State- 
wide branch banking” and is as follows: 


Early enactment is sought for the reintroduced McFadden banking 
bill, which, among other amendments designed to broaden and liberalize 
the national-banking law, purposes to curb the further extension of 
state-wide branch banking within the Federal reserve system. This 
is covered in the mooted section 9. Twice before has this measure 
been presented and failed of passage. In the last session it passed 
the House, but the Senate balked, fearing violation of State rights. 

But the real issue at stake in section 9 is not a question of State 
rights. Congress must decide whether state-wide branch banking is 
or is not a good thing and whether the national banks should adopt 
it or not. At present they are at a disadvantage in territories which 
allow it. Serious defection of national banks to State charters has 


occurred, which the Comptroller of the Currency says threatens to 
undermine the national-banking system and weaken the Federal reserve. 

The proposed law would forbid the further opening of branches by 
State member banks in States where this is now legal, but confines it 
in those States to cities exceeding 100,000 population. 


The comptroiler 
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claims that branch ‘s wrong in principle, is 
tends to destroy community unit banking, and Is, in fact 
the fundamentals of our banking Institutions. 

After all, 1s branch banking the sinister thing proponents of this 
measure make out? Is this legislation the way to protect and foster 
the national banks; that is, by depriving them of a power which State 
banking has shown to be a formidable, progressive development? 
Moreover, 2 law which tells State bankers they should not branch out 
because our national banks can not is not conducive to State-bank 
the Federal Reserve. Sentimental arguments can not 
transeend economic forces. Banking in 1864 was different from what 


banking monopolistic, 


. contrary to 


membership in 


it is now. 

If branch banking is right in 
State limits? Nation-wide branches, on the 
unfair to State banks. Congress could just 
intrastate banking competition by granting national banks the same 
powers In this respect as the State banks. By so doing it would 
afferd full opportunity for expansion of national banks, strengthen the 
Federal reserve system, and still preserve a standardized form of bank 
ing throughout the United States. 


the cities, why is it wrong 
other hand, 


as effectively meet the 


within 
would be 


The above editorial makes audible the real sentiment among | 


aggressive banking interests, which is for unrestricted oppor- 
tunity to expand, a perfectly natural human reaction, but one 
which it is absolutely necessary to restrain by legislation. 

I do not believe it is practicable for the two systems of unit 
banking and branch banking to exist side by side. To say that 
they can is to refuse to listen to the voice of reason and to de- 
cline to investigate the history of branch banking. In the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics for February, 1903, Prof. 
O. M. W. Sprague, of Harvard University, in an article on 
“Branch banking in the United States,” makes this significant 
statement: 


The supposition that the two systems might 


by side is extremely improbable. 


continue together side 
In every country where the branch 
banking system prevails the process of bank amalgamation has gone on 


very rapidly, particularly during the last 20 years, and no one can 
doubt that in the United States the movement would be quite as 
swiftly executed as in any European country. 


A great thinker once said: 


Give me control of the credit of a country and I care not who makes 
its laws. 


He could have said with equal truth, “Give me control of 
the credit of a country and I will make its laws.” 

Other sorts of monopoly can be measurably controlled by 
various forms of board or commission, not completely con- 
trolled, because the tendency is for the board or commission to 
gradually come under the domination of the monopoly itself, 
but, as I said before, they can be measurably controlled. But 
there is no way to control a credit monopoly. No beard or 
commission can be created which would have the right to tell 
a bank who should or should not receive credit from it, and the 
only way to preserve to the whole public the opportunity to 
obtain credit as needed for legitimate purposes is to preserve 
in its integrity the American system of independent and there- 
fore competitive banking. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has again expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hooper]. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in this my first talk on the floor of the House I would 
like to ask the indulgence of the Members not to interrupt me, 
as my talk is going to be very short and I do not know that I 
would care to cross swords in debate with the very able gentle- 
men on the other side just at this time. 

I come from a region in Michigan which partakes of the 
nature both of an extensive manufacturing and agricultural 
district. In my home city of Battle Creek of 45,000 people we 
have three national banks with the large aggregate assets of 
$27,000,000. In the city of Kalamazoo, 22 miles to the west of 
us, we have other great national banks with vast resources. The 
banks are very close to the people there. A great many of the 
stockholders of our national banks are in the mechanic and 
farming classes of our community. They are close to their 
bankers, and their bankers are their friends and advisers. 

When I went home at the holiday time I made it my busi- 
ness during the 10-day period there to find out what was the 
sentiment of the bankers, both State and national, in the dis- 
trict and of the business people as to this proposed legislation. 
I have heard something to-day of protest upon the part of 
State banks throughout the country. If there is such objec- 
tion as that, it certainly does not come from my district, be- 
cause in all of the time that has elapsed since I returned here 
I have heard not one word of protest from any of the State 


| suffer. 
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banks in 


2S) 


district or in 


my the State of Michigan On the 
other hand, I have heard from the bankers of our district 
nothing but commendation. I discussed the bill thoroughly 


with them. They all look upen jt as a rejuvenation of the 
national banking system; they all look upon it as giving them 
an opportunity to compete with the very liberal 
our State of Michigan extends to the State banks. 

I have had visiting me for two or three days one of the 
most prominent bankers in the State of Michigan, a gentleman 
from my own home town of Battle Creek, Mr. W. J. Smith 


laws that 


He tells me that the bankers of Michigan are virtually a unit 
for the passage of this bill. The State laws dealt very kindly 
with the State banks, and our State banks are good ones: they 


are doing a fine and useful service; but they have been put in 
such a position by the rather fliberal national banking laws 
that it has become a 


serious question as to whether our na 
tional banks will be able to continue to compete with the 
State banks. This law gives them that opportunity. It i 
a liberalization of the law. It furnishes an opportunity for 


the banks of our community, the banks in the State of Michi 
gan, and throughout the rest of the country to be upon a 
parity in many respects with the State banks and to compete 
with them without many of the handicaps which they no 

There is nothing unfair about it. It seems to me there 
is nothing about this proposed legislation which can proper 
be objected to upon the ground of its giving any excessive 
nower Or any excessive authority to national banking institu 
tion 

It is a liberalization of the law. as I look at it, as 
look at it, as the Federal Board looks at it, and as 
all through the United States looks upon it. From everywhere 
within the State of Michigan telegrams have poured in not onl) 
from banking institutions but from institutions as 
well to have the McFadden bill reported out at as early a day 
as possible. 

So here, to-day, for the first time appearing before this 
body, I come to voice to you the opinion that this legislation, 
in the complexity of our national life to-day, is needed legis 
lation; that with the laws which govern State banks liberaliz 
ing their power to do business, it has come to a point where 
it is necessary that our national banking laws be liberalized 
as well, if those banks are not to go backward instead of 
forward. [Applause.] The national bank has played too 
prominent a part in the business life of our Nation for it to 
suffer any setback, for it to retrograde in any manner, and 
I am very glad of this opportunity to-day, on the first occasion 
I have had the pleasure of addressing this House, to voice my 
sentiments in favor of the passage of the bill as it 
reported out of our committee. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Aten]. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
this is my first appearance before this distinguished body of 


. L 
our bankers 


business 


business 


has been 


lawmakers. I may say I come from a city of about 10,000, 
located out in the Corn Belt. We have three national banks 
in this city of 10,000 and one State bank. We have total 


deposits in the four banks of over $7,000,000. There is no 
complaint I know of from any section of the Corn Belt in 
regurd to the McFadden bill, and I have been giving it the best 
attention I possibly could. 

I shall vote for this bill for two reasons: First, there is no 
doubt in my mind whatsoever but that it is immediately neces 
sary to amend the national banking laws in order to permit 
national banks to do a modern banking business; and in the 
second place, I believe the branch banking provisions of this 
bill furnish the best solution of the branch banking question 
that is possible for Congress to work out. 

The State banking laws in all of the leading commercial 
States have been amended from time to time during the past 
few years and the State banks are naturally in a position to 
give a more satisfactory banking service in many respects 
than the national banks are able to give. It has been much 
easier to secure the legislation they needed from the State 
legislatures than it has been for the national banks to obtain 
similar relief from Congress. This bill is the first compre- 
hensive series of amendments to the national bank act which 
have been made for half a century. 

Within the last 20 years, and especially since the World War, 
this country has made tremendous strides in commercial and 
industrial development. It has come without question to be 
the financial center of the world. The credit facilities of this 
Nation are tremendous, and the coutrol over credit machinery 
should always be of great concern to the National Government. 
The State bunks have their piace in the scheme of onr civyiliza- 
tion and economic organization, but the control over the move- 
ment of credit should not be left entirely to the State legisla- 
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tures. The national banks, therefore, which at one time did 
practically all of the commercial banking in the United States, 
should not now be allowed to fall behind the procession. The 
Federal Government can net afford to lose its contact and 
control with the great movements of credit, and therefore I am 
in favor of strengthening the national banking system in order 
that the publle at large may have the benefit of a Federal in- 
frumentality under the control of Congress. 

It is true we have the Federal reserve system of which State 
banks can become members, but it is built upon the foundation 
of the national bank system, and all national banks are com- 


| selves 


) ing 


petled to be members of it. We can not afford to see the | 
Federal reserve system composed predominantly of State banks 
which may withdraw at will. The future permanence of the | 


Mederal reserve system depends upon the strength and vitality 
of the national banks 

This bill hus had the most careful consideration of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and of the Banking and Currency Com- 
for the past two years. It passed the House by a very 


iittee 


large majority, and I hope that it will be enacted into law at 
this session of Congress. [Applause.] 
Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 


gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Nrvson}]. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I also yield the gentleman 10 
minutes, 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. WINGO. I hope the gentleman will not do that, be- 


cause it comes out of the time allowed for general debate. 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. TF will ask the gentleman to 
defer that if he will. The gentlemen have been quite liberal 
in regard to time. 

Mr. KVALE. I will withdraw it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the 


most objectionable measures that can come before Congress. 
rhis bill means, if it passes, inevitably the end of our inde- 
pendent banking system and in its stead the Canadian, the Brit- 
ish, and the continental system of branch banking in this coun- 
try. Therefore if I am right about that, and I shall prove 
that I am, this bill should not pass with the branch-banking 
feature in it. 

There are other provisions in this bill that I object to. I 
think they are unjust to the people, dangerous special privi- 
leges, but if you will strike this branch-banking feature out of 
the bill it would not be quite so harmful. But this branch- 
banking proposition in section 8 is extremely serious. It is 
revolutionary in our banking system. 

I opposed this bill in the last Congress. My remarks may 
be found on pages 1564-1580 in the Recorp of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress. I give the reference so that anyone may learn, if 
he wishes to do so, what the economic and ethical evils are 
that are involved in this measure. The most dangerous is by 
far the chain-bank and monopoly feature of this legislation. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield for a_ brief 
question? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. If I do, I will have to yield to 
others, and I hope the gentleman will pardon me. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I just wanted to ask if the branch- 
banking feature was not the paramount feaiure of this bill? 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. That is what is in it. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. When you cut that out you have no bill 
left. 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The gentleman’s own State re- 
gards branch banking as such an evil that it is prohibited by 
a provision in the State constitution. Now, if I consent to 
interruption in one case, as a matter of courtesy I must in 
others, and I would like to cover a very important subject in 
a concise way. If I may, therefore, I would like to go on 
without interruption. 

I wish at once to absolve the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency from the parentage of this bill. Last year, when speak- 
ing on this measure, I expressed wonder as to how this kind 
of a bill could come from a committee composed of gentlemen 
whom I respect highly. But I now know that they are not 
responsible for its parentage. Nor do I charge this bill up 
to the national bankers of the country; not at all. It comes 
from another source. It comes through the comptroller’s office ; 
and it comes from beyond the comptrolier’s office, as I shall 
show you. 

Gentlemen, I take my stand upon the time-honored policy of 
the national bankers themselves. They have adopted resolu- 
tions time and again against branch banking. Only three 
years ago, in New York, this is the stand on principle and 


policy of the national bankers on branch banking as defined 
after two days’ debate: 
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| proved too shrewd for them and too powerful. 
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Resolved by the American Bankers Association, That we view with 
alarm and hereby express our disapproval and opposition to branch 
banking in any form by State or national banks in our Nation. 

Resolved, That we regard branch banking or the establishment of 
additional offices by banks as detrimental to the best interests of the 
people of the United States. Branch banking is contrary to public 
policy, violates the basic principles of our Government, and concen. 


trates the credit of the Nation and the power of money into the hands 
of a few. 
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Bankers opposed to this evil got together and called them- 
the United States Bankers’ Association Opposed to 
Branch Banking. They then proceeded to fight branch bank- 
in every form. But the forces behind this bill soon 
I note from 


| the newspaper reports of their meetings that the agents of 


the branch bank interests came in, disconcerted them. and be- 
fore the rank and file of bankers knew it their leaders were 
led into camp and committed to this compromise measure. 
The story, as told me by bankers who were on guard, is in- 
teresting, but I can not go into it here in detail. 

May I first call your attention to the analysis of this bill by 
the bank commissioner of Wisconsin, a national banker of long 
experience? This learned and expetienced official concludes 
that this is a— 
dangerous 
bankers. 


measure and should not be supported by independent 


He points out that in this compromise there is— 


no real guaranty that national banks located in States which do not 


now permit branch banking will not hereafter be permitted to estab- 
lish branches. 


For, as he says— 


a subsequent Congress can 
banking. 


always extend the provision for branch 


He correctly points out the difficulty of defeating attempts 
to extend the territory of branch banking when this bill has 
passed. He says: 


If, for instance, Illinois should hereafter legalize branch banking, 
what argument can be made against permitting national 
banks in Illinois te establish branches, In view of the fact that this 
McFadden bill allows national banks in California and other States 
to establish branches on the theory that this is necessary to meet 
the competition of State banks which are allowed to have branches? 


possible 


Clearly he is correct in asserting— 


The very fact that Congress has legalized branch banking in some 
States will. compel it to legalize it ultimately in all States, or at 
least in all States whose laws may hereafter be amended to permit 
State banks to operate branches, 


The Wisconsin bank commissioner makes other criticisms 
worthy of attention. I shall attach his statement with other 
data as an appendix to my argument. No man needs to be a 
prophet to foretell that this bill will inevitably lead, with in- 
ereasing speed, straight to branch banking, State and national. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. 

Before I show how ridiculously false is the propaganda 
sent out to give the people the impression that this is an anti- 
branch bank bill, I desire to point out that this measure covers 
up lawlessness, and sets aside the victories recently won by 
19 States before the Supreme Courts of Missouri and of the 
United States, 

The facts are briefly these: A national banker by the name 
of Crissinger, of quite ordinary banking experience, was 
brought here from Marion, Ohio, by President Harding and 
made Comptroller of the Currency. He-had not been in office 
a year before he proposed national banking in his annual 
report. Congress did not respond favorably to his suggestion. 

Then in the face of an adverse opinion by Attorney General 
Wickersham and the unbroken custom of the comptroller’s 
office, this friend of Daugherty gave out that he would grant 
permission to start branches, calling them additional offices. 

Then what happened? Among others, the First National 
Bank of St. Louis started a branch with his consent. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Will the gentleman yield? I call atten- 
tion to the fact that that had the approval of the Attorney 
General when they started that branch bank. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I am coming to that, but the 
gentleman interrupts me. 

So I will say here that this Comptroller Crissinger got some 
sort of an opinion from his friend Attorney General Daugherty. 
It was not difficult to get Mr. Daugherty to consent to an 
opinion of this kind. But in the face of the decisions of the 
courts afterwards, I find no financial journal that does not 
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characterize branches, by whatever name, as of “doubtful 
legality.” That is the phrase used in a recent article in the 
Magazine of Wall Street and by other publications. 

The First National Bank of St. Louis started a branch and 
others were threatened. The Bankers’ Association Opposed to 


Branch Banking saw the danger and appealed to the attorney | 


veneral of the State of Missouri to bring action against this 
sank. These bankers realized that when this principle is once 
established it can not be stopped thereafter. The State attor- 
wy general responded. He brought an action which was 
finally decided by the Supreme Court of the State of Missouri 
or the State and against this offending bank. 


So that branch banks, “additional offices” or “agencies,” or | 


whatever may be the form of the transgression, when put to 
he test of the Missouri case, are clearly illegal. Defeated 
before the State court, the forces behind branch banking car- 
ried the case to the Supreme Court of the United States. Here 
wv the first time we learn who the big special interests are 
hehind this bill They had to come out in the open. The 30 
lawyers had to reveal their clients. 

These special interests are (a) the First National Bank of 
St. Louis, which the newspapers report called for help from 
the financial district of New York; (b) the following Wall 
Street banks—the National City Bank, Chemical National Bank, 
and the National Bank of Commerce. The record is as follows: 

By leave of court briefs were also filed * * . by Mr. John A 
Garver on behalf of the National City Bank of New York and the 
Chemieal National Bank of New York, and by Mr. John Quinn, Mr 
raul Kieffer, and Mr. Robert P. Stewart, on behalf of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, as amici curiae. (U. 8S. Reports, vol, 
263, p. 654, October term, 1923.) 


Why did these Wall Street banks come in? Newspapers say 
that some of them had already started branches by consent of 
the comptroller and others were expecting to start branches 
if they could win this case. What these banks represent ap- 
pears when we consult the Money Trust report of the Pujo 
committee, page 131, H. R. 1913, entitled “ Control of Money 
and Credit.” The committee said: 

* * * ‘The parties to this combination (the Money Trust, see 
p. 130) * * * may be conveniently classified into four separate 
croups. The first * * * consists of J. P. Morgan & Co., the recog- 
nized leaders (and others) in their joint administration and control 

* * * the National City Bank, the National Bank of Com- 
merce, etc, 

* * * ‘Third, in New York City the international banking house 
of Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., with its large foreign clientele and con- 
nections, while it is only qualifiedly allied with the inner group 
* * * yet through its close relations with the National City Bank 
and the National Bank of Commerce, etc. * * *, 


From these quotations the fact is clear that the National 
City Bank and the Bank of Commerce here appearing were 
two of the outstanding banks through which the two great 
groups of the Money Trust conducted their operations. 

While the Chemical National Bank is not mentioned in this 
part of the report, the Pujo committee elsewhere discloses that 
two of the partners of J. P. Morgan, namely, Porter and David- 
son, were on its board of directors. 

Associated on the side of these Wall Street banks we find 
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The Supreme Court of the United States also decided for the 
people and against the big banks seeking to establish the 
monopoly privilege of branch banking, even though aided by 
the comptroller’s office and Attorney General Daugherty. 

Thus the Comptroller of the Currency stands convicted of 
having consented to lawbreaking by these special-interest banks. 
Thus also was defeated the attempt through court action to 
establish branch banking by national banks. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this bill legalizes the lawlessness of the 
comptroller’s office and overthrows the victory won by the 
attorneys general of these 19 States before the courts 

Keeping in mind that J. P. Morgan and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. are 
in this case represented by three of the most powerful banks in 
the Money Trust, the National City Bank, the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, and the National Bank of Commerce, let us now 
look into the method by which the case is taken to Cor 


(Pers 


| The lawyers disappear with their briefs, but the comptroller's 


C. W. Collins, the Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, who is | 


also counsel, and Attorney General Daugherty, represented by 
Solicitor General James M. Beck. (Page 644, U. 8S. Repts., 


appears on record as attorneys for these large Money Trust | 


banks. 

What could be more significant than to find this grouping 
of financial and political forces behind this bill combining 
their strength to overthrow the decision of the Missouri Su- 
preme Court so as to establish the monopoly principle of branch 
banking? 

For the people we find as attorneys in this case not only 
the attorney general of Missouri, representing the national 
bankers opposed to branch banking, but the following attorneys 
general from 18 other States: 


Messrs. Herman L. Ekern, Clifford L. Hilton, Ulysses S. Lesh, Ben- 
jamin J. Gibson, Edward J. Brundage, H. H. Cluff, Milton J. Helmick, 
George F. Shafer, J. S. Utley, O. 8. Stillman, Charles B. Grifith, 
Frank E. Healy, David J. Howell, BE. T. England, Thomas B. McGregor, 
George T. Short, Buell F. Jones, and Jobn H. Dunbar, attorneys gen- 
eral, respectively, of the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Iowa, Illinois, Utah, New Mexico, North Dakota, Arkansas, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Connecticut, Wyoming, West Virginia, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, and Washington, by leave of court filed a brief as 


on the fight for 


done under disguise 


office and the Federal Reserve Board carry 
branch banking. Of course it must be 
The work must be camouflaged. So the comptroller, who is 
now Henry M. Dawes, a brother of the Vice President. havi: 
succeeded Crissinger, who has been rewarded for his “ faith 
ful” service by being elevated to the position of governor of 
the Reserve Board, conducts the case most skillfully fo 
big interests defeated before the Supreme Court 

One of the attorneys in the case, we have seen, was Charles 
W. Collins, Deputy Comptroller of the Currency and counsel 
In a speech made October 10, 1925, to the New Hampshire 
Bankers’ Association, he tells us just how this bill was pre 
pared. He says that its provisions were recommended 


the 


after a most careful investigation and scrutin There was first col 


lected— 


Sars he— 


for a number of years back all the recommendations of former comp 
trollers which had failed to become enacted into law. The mp 
troller 


Mr. Collins continues— 


then called upon his office staf * * * 


ments * * *, He next asked each of the national-t 


for amend 
ank examiners 
in the 12 Federal reserve districts to gather the cor 
banking opinion, ete. 

_ 


iwensus Oo national 


From this mass of data there emerged about 


recommendations, some trivial, some important, some relating to supe! 


150 separate 


vision, and some to banking operation After this material had been 
collated and digested, the comptroller called in an advisory ymmittes 
of three outstanding bankers * * *. Finally— 

Savs Mr. Collins— 
this committee sat down with the comptroller and his staf in Wash 
ington, and after about 10 days’ intensive work some 18 suggestions 
were selected from the 150 or more which had been submitted The 


were recommended in the comptroller’s annual report to 
became the substance of the Mcl’adden national bank bill 


Congres and 


How carefully these gentlemen prepared the bait for the 
branch-bank hook! The country was sifted with a _ fine- 
tooth comb to find additional powers and privileges to put into 
the banking law. “A committee of bankers and the comp- 
troller’s staff worked 10 days” to sift 150 pieces of pork so as 
to get 15 or 18 that might be put into this bill to persuade 


| national bankers to swallow the branch-banking hook, the main 
vol. 263, October term, 1923.) It is interesting to note that the feature of this measure. 
law firm of Frank B. Kellogg, now Secretary of State, also | 


But where did the plan come from, the branch-bank idea, 
contained in section 8? An illuminating bit of information on 
this point comes from a national banker who has been steadily 
fighting branch banking for years. In a communication printed 
in the Chicago Banker, July 22, 1916, Mr. A. J. Frame writes: 


Fifteen years ago the leaders of the American Bankers’ Association, 
under the guise of providing an elastic currency for us, attempted to 
deliver our independent banking system into the hands of monopolists 
under a branch-banking system, which utterly failed. This octopus has 
again revived, and it would seem the advocates have corralled the 
powers that be and the Democratic doctrine of an avowed enmity 
toward monopolization is dead, unless H. R. bill 15734 is buried beyond 
resurrection. 


When we look up House bill 15734, referred to, we find that 
it authorizes any national bank with $1,000,000 capital, located 
in a city of 100,000 or more inhabitants, to establish branches 
within the corporate limits of the city. This is exactly the 
population fixed by the committee for unlimited branch bank- 
ing and also the territory. Doubtless this bill was before 
these gentlemen and was worked into this measure. It may be, 


amici curiae, (Page 664, vol. 263, U. 8. Repts., October term, 1923.) | too, that this member of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. was con- 
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sulted, for he had much to do with the framing of the Federal 
reserve act. 

That Deputy Comptroller Collins’s account gives the correct 
origin of this measure also appears from the opening statement 
by Chairman McFapvpen when the bill was before Congress at 
the last session. 

Now, mark you, the Supreme Court decision defeating the 
privilege of nationel-bank branch banking was rendered in the 
October term. This bill, prepared as indicated, was introduced 
by Chairman MoFappen, February 11, 1924. 
fore, 


There was, there- | 
less than four months intervening before the comptroller’s | 
office had the case on appeal ready for Congress. 

At the hearings there appeared Comptroller Dawes, Mr. 
Crissinger, governor of the Reserve Board, and Mr. Platt, vice | 
governor of the Reserve Board. Mr. Dawes is now the chief | 
ndvocate of this bill, but he takes a most remarkable position. 
He vehemently denounces branch banking as unsound in prin- | 
ciple, highly monopolistic, and most dangerous to the inde- 
pendent system of banking. At the same time he, as vehe- 
mently, urges the speedy enactment of this measure, for the 
first time legalizing by section 8 branch banking in this country 
by national banks. 

I dislike to comment on any man’s motives, but his perform- 


ance is most significant. By taking that position he avoids | 
debate as to the soundness of branch banking in principle or | 
policy. He also puts himself in line with the sentiments of 


national bankers against branch banking. At the same time 
he accomplishes a three-fold object. First, so far as branch | 
banking is concerned, he covers up the conduct of the comp- | 
troller’s office in consenting to this Illegal practice. Next, he 
aids the Money Trust national banks in establishing branches; 
and last, when once the principal has come in, branch banking 
will be general in State and Nation. 

Mr. Crissinger also advocates the passage of this bill. Like- 
wise Mr. Platt, who unequivocally stands for branch banking 
without any subterfuge or disguise of any kind. 

One can but respect an opponent who comes right out openly 
in advocacy of a policy even though we may not agree with 
him, but I depise official hypocrisy which loudly protests that 
a principle is wrong and then strenuously urges its. enactment 
into law. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it is an unfortunate trait of human | 
nature that men will say one thing and do another. Yet we | 
are very familiar with it I knew a governor, when I was 


bookkeeper 30 years ago in the office of the secretary, who, 
whenever he was about to do something that he knew was 
wrong, gave out a public statement opposing the very thing | 


he was about to do. I have known Members of Congress, 
United States Senators, and even Presidents of the United 
States who have practiced the method of making public state- 


ments looking in one direction while they were moving in the 
opposite direction. 

This trait of human nature has been commented upon in | 
fable, fiction, and Holy Writ. sep gives us the fable of the 
wolf who put on sheep's clothing in order to get in among the 
sheep. Homer has given us the account of the wooden horse | 
filled with Grecians and which the Trojans were persuaded to 
pull inside the city walls. That was the end of the liberties 
of Troy. 

In like manner this bill is a wooden horse filled with branch 
banking, which we are asked to take into the Federal bank 
system, and when we do it that will be the end of independent 
banking. 

Holy Writ tells us that Satan, when he is about to do man- 


kind great harm, always appears as an angel of light. The 
crime of history was accompanied with the kiss of Judas. | 
Therefore, it is not safe to accept what men say; we must | 


earefully serutinize what they do, 
than their words! 

Let us now look into the argument that this is an antibranch 
bank bill. None need be confused here, if they will bear this 
fact in mind. Now, no chartered national bank can legally 
operate a branch bank. Here an attempt is made to confuse 
the unsophisticated. Certain State banks are permitted to 
come into the Federal reserve system with branches. This is 
a weakness of the present law: again, other national banks | 
have been permitted to consolidate with State banks having 
branches, and in this way bring branch banking into the Fed- 
eral system. But no national bank, under Federal charter, / 
can legally have any branches, 

The total number of branch banks brought into the Federal | 
reserve system through the weakness of the law just pointed | 
out is 1,187. 7 and 9 feebly attempt to restrict the | 


Men’s deeds speak louder 


Sections 7 
further development of branch banking by State banks coming | 
into the system with branches. So far as this is done it is | 
desirable, but, of course, this law makes no attempt to restrict - 
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| having a population of 


| bankers to 


compromise. 
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the extension of branch banking by State banks which have 
not come into the Federal reserve system nor materially re- 
strain those that are in it now. So much for the restrictive 
features of the bill. The exceedingly great evil of this men< 
ure is that for the first time in the history of our Federal 
banking system national banks proper are to be permitted to 
operate branch banks. Section 8 opens three doors to this 
evil in 20 States and the District of Columbia. In all cities 
25,000 to 50,000 national banks are 
permitted to operate one branch each; in cities of 50,000 to 
100,000 national banks are permitted to operate two branches 
each; and in cities of 100,000 and over there is no limit to 
the number of branches that may be operated. This is the 
backbone of this bill. All the rest is padding. In my judg- 
ment, all the rest is bait to get Congress and the national 
swallow this branch-bank hook. I must express 
my admiration for the cunning of the special interests: the 
subtlety of these fellows is more remarkable. It is most diffi- 


| cult to expose, for the impression has been given out to the 


country, because of the trivial restrictions in sections 7 and 9. 
that this is an antibranch banking bill, when the fact is that 


| by section 8, as I have stated, three doors are thrown wide 
| open in 20 States and in the District of Columbia to the evils 


of branch banking. 

liow are the other States “protected”? Only by a weak 
The so-called Hull amendments specify that 
branch banking shall not be permitted by any national bank 
which at the adoption of this measure prohibits branch bank- 


ing. These pitiful restrictions alone “protect” the other 
| States of the Union. How long will these restrictions stop 


branch banking in these other States? Let us think for a 
moment. This policy is permitted to become established in 
the big States of the East, from Maine to Michigan, inclusive, 
with a sprinkling of States in the South and the West, in- 
cluding California. These large Eastern States alone possess 
40 per cent of the banking power, or the banking resources of 
the country. These States have the controlling voice in Con- 
gress. 

When this principle of branch banking is established in the 
Kastern States, almost solidly, with this sprinkling of branch- 


| bank States in the South and the West, how are we going to 


stop it from spreading to the other States? Now, there are 
only 2,233 such branches in all. Yet they disturb. In Cleve- 
land they have disturbed the Railway Brotherhoods. These 
are driven into the belief that to protect themselves they must 
also have the privilege of branch banking. If, I say, we can 
not stop the evil now, when it is comparatively insignificant in 
number compared with our 30,000 banking units, how are we 
to stop it when the evil has become gigantic, established in 
nearly half the States of the Union? It is an old and true 
saying that a house divided against itself can not stand. We 
can not maintain a system where national banks of one half 
the States are permitted to practice branch banking and the 
national banks of the other half are denied this special privi- 
lege. All must be independent and free or all accorded the 
same monopoly—branch-banking privilege. The restrictions in 
this law are but spiderwebs which may easily be brushed aside. 
indeed, section 9 was taken out by the Senate Committee on 
The bill was reported to the Senate without it. 
Section 8 was also changed, so that instead of being limited to 
the municipality the territory was extended into the suburbs. 
Let us not be deceived. If we are for branch banking let us 
be for branch banking; but let us not deceive ourselves by any 
subterfuge or any miserable compromise. When did a com- 
promise ever stop anything? Never has evil been stopped b) 
a compromise. Hell itself is paved with compromises. 

I am against branch banking, but if this bill passes and the 
national banks of the other States of the Union are permitted 
to establish branches, how can I as a Member of Congress 
resist the demands of the national bankers of my State that 
they be given the same privilege? If once we surrender the 
principle what are we going to stand on? So I ask the chair- 
man of this committee, and the members of it, What are you 
going to say when the national bankers come here from one or 
several or all the other States asking to be put on a status 
of equality with these other national banks? You have sui- 
rendered the principle. You have, therefore, nothing to stand 
upon, To deny this demand would be discriminatory. 

Moreover, if you should do then that which you have not the 
courage or good judgment to do now, though you profess to be 
against branch banking, where will you get your support when 
branch banking, national and State, has been established in 
nearly all the States from Michigan to Maine? You can not 
look for such support. Urged by national banks, the Members 
from the States who are discriminated against will insist upon 
extension of the branch-banking privilege, and, as I have said, 
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you will have no excuse whatever for denying it to them. You 
have surrendered the principle in this bill. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, when these national banks are per- 
mitted to operate branches you hasten the evil system in all 
the States. Every State bank will point to the national banks 
and hasten to protect itself by establishing more branches. 
Therefore this rivalry will cause branch banking to spread 
through all the States like wildfire. Evil has always inherent 
power to propagate itself with incredible speed. 

In his report Comptroller Dawes has admitted that branch 
banking and independent banking can not be carried on parallel 
to each other in this country. The one or the other will pre- 
vail. I have quoted the bank commissioner of Wisconsin, an 
experienced and well-informed national banker, who unequiv- 
ocally sounds the same note of warning. 

So, Mr. Chairman, when this bill has been passed with sec- 
tion 8 in it, legalizing for the first time branch banking by dis- 
tinctly national banks in 20 States of the Union and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, it is the death knell of the independent 
banking system of America. 

These interests are trying to scare Congress to pass this bill. 
They are holding up before us the bugaboo that national banks 
are threatening to leave the Federal system, and that they 
are leaving it, in order to enjoy this branch-bank privilege in 
the States. Comptroller Dawes went before the committee 
two years ago urging the speedy passage of this measure. Let 
me quote a few of the phrases he used— 

* * * the issue has become acute. * * © (Hearings, 68th 
Cong, p. 18.) 

* * * if something is not done pretty quickly, I think it is going 
to have & serious effect. * * * (Hearings, 68th Cong., p. 34.) 


He warned us to pass the bill that session to prevent irrep- 
arable harm being done to the national-bank system. But Con- | 
gress did not pass the bill. Now two years have gone by and 
not a scratch of harm has come to the national-bank system. | 
He was merely trying to speed up this branch banking legisia- | 
tion before the country could realize the evil of it. He stands | 
convicted a false prophet by the logic of events. 

Now le# us look into the claim that, if not allowed this branch 
banking privilege, national banks will leave the Federal system. 
This same threat was made over in the Senate committee. To 
this, Senator Carter GrLass, former Secretary of the Treasury, 
replied : 

I have been hearing that for 10 years and have not seen any evidence 
that would sustain this charge. More national banks are being organ- | 
ized than are being abandoned, and I call attention to this signficant 
and conclusive fact: The resources of the national banks of this coun- 
try bave increased from $11,000,000,000 to $22,000,000,000 in the last 
10 years. 


These figures show conclusively that there is no substance in 
that threat. In the very year, 1924, when this commissioner | 
was trying to speed up the enactment of this measure by utter- | 
ing these false warnings, his report gives the fact that not one | 
national bank withdrew from the system. Not one. How many 
State banks withdrew? Twenty-six. How many State banks 
went into the system? Forty-two. So this scare was just bunk, | 
bunk, bunk!! (Page 22, Federal Reserve Report, 1924.) 

Moreover, when we look at the general growth over a period | 
of years we find, as stated by the publication called “ Trust 
Companies ”; 


In point of number the State banks and trust companies increased 
from 21,028 in June, 1919, to 21,350 on March 31, 1924, and the na- | 
tional banks tncreased during the same period from 7,785 to 8,115. 
(Trust Companies, September, 1924.) 


So much for the “ emergency ” that we are told exists. There 
is no “emergency” so far as the national-bank system is con- 
cerned. It is more than holding its own with the State banks. 
What is the “emergency.” Why this necessity for speed? To 
ratify the illegal practices of these special-interest banks who 
are still conducting branches in defiance of law, who are still 
retaining these illegal offices, notwithstanding the decisions of 
the courts. If the law was enforced faithfully, they would 
suffer the penalties of forfeiture of their charters. 

The “emergency” is also acute, so far as the comptroller's 
office is concerned, for this official consented before the de- 
cisions of the court to the violation of the law, and continues 
to wink at violations after the courts have decided that brauch 
banking by national banks is illegal. How can we expect 
respect for law by the common people when thus violated by 
the big interests with the consent of the officials sworn to | 
uphold the law? 

The attempt is also made to lead the country to believe that 
this is a relief bill. The word “relief” is dwelt upon by the 
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think from the use of that word “relief” that the banks were 
in dire distress; that they were up against hard times, and 
that this branch-banking privilege, together with these other 
privileges, are necessary in order to give them some measure 
of prosperity. But, Mr. Chairman, what do we find when we 
look into the reports of the comptrolier’s office of the Federal 
Reserve Board and of the Treasury? We find that this very 
year, 1924, in which the comptroller is pleading for relief for 
the national bankers, marks the peak of prosperity for the 
national bankers in the history of this country. There has 
been only one year that can compare with it, and that is the 
year in which we now live. I will print in the appendix 
to my remarks the most convincing proof of this prosperity. 
When we pick up financial journals we find jubilant state 
ments of the great prosperity of national banks. From these 
journals I quoted at the last session. Now I will read from 
the Wall Street Journal, a publication intended to furnish 
accurate information to Wall Street interests. In December, 
only a month ago, Wall Street Journal headlines carry the fol 
lowing facts: 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY DIVIDENDS LAR QUARTERLY DISBURSEMENTS 
BY LEADING NEW YORK BANKS, TRUST, SURETY, TIT 


LE COMPANIES TOTAI 
$21,750,000 
Fifty representative banks, trust, surety, and title companies itn 
Greater New York will disburse $21,750,000 cash in regular and extra 
dividends for the current quarter. On basis of capital investment of 


$425,100,000 the average return is equivalent to 20 per cent annually. 
(Wall Street Journal, December 24, 1925.) 


(For names of 19 banks see exhibit.) 

Now I submit that an annual profit of 20 per cent, that 
doubling the investment every five years, is not exactly the 
sign of financial distress. Any official of the Government seek- 
ing to put this bill through under the guise of “relief” for 
national banks is practicing misrepresentation, and is worthy 
of contempt. He is trying to put through branch banking, 
which he admits is an evil, under false pretenses, 

Mark well also that two banks, the National City Bank and 
the National Bank of Commerce, which took part in the Uniteé 
States Supreme Court case seeking to establish branch bank- 
ing, are among those reaping 20 per cent annual profits. Do 


| these banks need these extra powers and privileges to increase 


their profits? 
Let us glance briefly at the pork in this bill the comp- 


| troller so carefully gathered up with which to bait his branch- 


bank hook. As stated before, if we could cut out the branch- 
bank feature these provisions would not be so _ serious, 
unjust as they are to the rest of the people, especially farmers, 


| who are not accorded special privileges by law. 


How unjust is a measure of this kind in comparison with 
the “relief” shown the farmers. They are not receiving 20 
per cent annual profits. They are not doubling their invest- 
ment every five years. They are not having the privilege of 
escaping taxes through stock dividends. They are not having 
the Secretary of Agriculture look over all the recommenda- 
tions of his predecessors, comb the country to find suggestions 
for their benefit, have a committee of farmers come in and 


| sit with the Secretary and his official staff for 10 days to 


select provisions for an omnibus bill that will increase their 
profits. 

These added privileges, all of which will prove profitable, are 
briefly summarized by Mr. Knappen, in the Magazine of Wall 
Street, as follows: 


The national banks everywhere are further to be put on a par with 


| State banks by authorizing them to absorb State banks directly; by 


giving them the right to acquire real estate for future banking needs; 
by increasing the amount of a loan to a single customer on non 
perishable agricultural commodities; by increasing the limit on the 
amount of paper of a borrower that may be redis@unted by a Federal 
reserve bank; by making national-bank charters of an _ indefinite 
period (so that they may compete with State banks and trust com- 
panies in administering long-time and perpetual trusts; by affirma- 
tive authorization of the functions now exercised by national banks 


| in dealing in investment securities; by permitting them to make city 


real-estate first-mortgage loans for as long as five years instead of 
one year as at present, etc. (November 7, 1925, Theodore M. Knuppen, 
Magazine of Wall Street.) 


In the above summary of privileges Mr. Knappen does not 
mention the fact that stock dividends are legalized. This tax 
dodging was sanctioned by a ruling of the comptroller and 
now to be confirmed by law. It means that national banks 


| can dispose of their undivided profits, which amount to nearly 


a billion dollars, by dividends in the form of stock, thereby 
escaping Federal taxation. When we consider that 80 per 


comptroller and the advocates of this measure. One would ' cent of undivided profits may be distributed in the form of 





| sealant 


| 
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stock, this provision mearis an enormous saving at the expense 
of the Federal Government. 

Then, too, we note also from the address of Deputy Comp- 
troller Collins to the New Hampshire bankers that it is also 
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proposed by a Senate amendment to permit national banks to | 


loan one-half of the savings deposits upon real-estate security. 
As these amount to $5,000,000,000, 6 per cent interest on $2,500,- 
000,000 ‘is also a rich source of profit. 

But these favors are all insignificant when we consider the 
value to the big national banks of the financial district of New 
York of the monopoly privilege of branch banking. 

The Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, says: 

The 
was 


toward rapid consolidation and combination its under 
in Baltimore is only indicative of the spirit 
which is abroad in the land tn favor of branch banking. 
dangerous movement. It may bring prosperity for the time being to 
th: sorbing banks, but it is dangerous in the extreme in the tendency 
to a gradual absorption of one bank aftew another, looking forward to 
the time when our splendid individual banking system, upon which our 


tenden¢ y 


What is going on 


al 


prosperity has been so largely built, may come under the domination 
of a few big banks in the big cities of the’country. Bigness seems to 
be the craze of the hour. It is dangerous. Centralized banking, such | 


as now exists In Great Britain and Canada, with thousands of branches, 
has sapped the prosperity of Canada and is rapidly sapping the pros- 
perity of Great Britain. Indeed, to this centralized banking system is 
due much of the absorption and the concentration of most of the wealth 
of Canada in the hands of a few centralized banks, with tentacles over 


the whole vast region, and drawing the lifeblood of credit away from 
the country districts into these centralized banking cities. (Manufac- 
turers’ Record, December, 1925, p. 78.) 


This conservative journal publishes an article entitled “ Con- 
centration of banking in England,” by Arthur Kitson, in the 
London Outlook. Mr. Kitson is president of the Bankers’ Re- 
form League of England. Following is an extract: 


There was a time when the average Englishman thanked God that 
he not as those poor, trust-ridden Americans, He had been 
brought up to believe that protective tariffs were the parents of 
monopolies and that free trade was the antidote for all such evils. 
Many of us, however, have learned the falsity of this claim by exper- 
In spite of our free-trade system this country is plastered all 
over with trusts, and, as tn the case of America, the greatest trust 
of all is the banking monopoly. In this respect we are in a far worse 
plight than the Americans. 

Although the banking business is dominated in America by a few 
individuals, there are some hundreds of independent banks whose 
object it to assist the farmers and small traders. The United 
States is furnished with far better banking facilities than the British 
public Where we have one bank to every 5,000 ef our population 
the Americans have one to every 1,500. Moreover, their banks are not 
as ours, 1. branches ef five or six parent companies. Recent amal- 
the banking business in this country under 


was 


lence. 


is 


Cx» 


gamations have brought 


the control of about two dozen individuals who are able to make or 
break nine-tenths ef the business men of this country merely by 
extending or refusing facilities, (Manufacturers Record, December, 
1925, p. 83.) 


Comptroller Dawes might be quoted and also many national 
bankers who have given this matter thorough study. But it is 
quite unnecessary. No one disputes the monopoly feature of 
brunch banking. Branch banking inevitably tends toward con- 
centration of money and credit in the hands of the few. It 
tends directly by its nature to create monopoly. This is dan- 
gerous enough in itself, but becomes vastly more so when it 
adds vastly more powers and privileges to a money trust. The 
Pujo committee said: 


Your committee is satisfied from the proofs submitted, even in the 
absence of data from the banks, that there is an established and 
well-defined identity and community of interest between a few leaders 
of finance, created and held together through stock ownership, inter- 
locking directorates, partnership, and joint-account transactions, and 
other forms of demination over banks, trust companies, railroads, and 
public-service and industrial corporations, which has resulted in 
great and rapidly growing concentration of the control of money 
and credit in the hands of these few men. 

The bulk of the oral and documentary evidence taken before your 
committee was directed toward ascertaining whether, in current phrase, 
there is a “money trust.” 

If by such a trust is meant a combination or arrangement created 
and existing pursuant to a definite agreement between designated per- 
sons with the avowed and accomplished object of concentrating unto 
themselves the control of money and credit, we are unable to say that 
the existence of a money trust has been established in that broad, bald 
gense of the term, although the committee regrets to find that even 
adopting that extreme definition surprisingly many of the elements of 
euch a combination exist, ; 


It is a very | 
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* * © When we consider also in this connection that Into these 


reservoirs of money and credit there flow a large part of the reserves 
of the banks of the country, that they are also the agents and corre. 
spondents of the out-of-town banks in the loaning of their surplus 
funds in the only public money market of the country, and that a small 
group of men and their partners and associates have now further 
strengthened their hold upon the resources of these institutions by 
acquiring large stock holdings therein, by representation on their 
boards and through valuable patronage, we begin to realize something 
of the extent to which this practical and effective domination and eon- 
trol over many of our greatest financial, railroad, and industrial corpo- 
rations has developed, largely within the past five years, and that it is 
fraught with peril to the welfare of the country. 
If therefore by a “ money trust ” is meant— 


An established and well-defined identity and community of 


| interest between a few leaders of finance which has been cre- 


| scribed exists in this country to-day. * * *& 


ated and is held together through stock holdings, interlocking 
directorates, and other forms of domination over banks, trust 
companies, railroads, public-service and industrial corporations, 
and which has resulted in a vast and growing concentration of 


| control of money and credit in the hands of a comparatively 


few men— 


your committee, as before stated, has no hesitation in asserting as the 
result of its investigation up to this time that the condition thus de- 
(Pujo Committee Re- 


port, 1913, pp. 


The minority of the committee admitted the evil of concen- 
tration in these words: 


* * * It has, however, disclosed a dangerous concentration of 
credit In New York City and to some extent in Boston and Chicago. 
Even many of those connected with this conceutratien of credit who 
came before the committee expressed the conviction that this concen- 
tration had gone far enough and should be checked. Mr, Reynolds, of 
the Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago, stated that 
in his opinion this concentration, having gone as far as it has, is a 
menace, Another witmess, Mr, Baker, of the First National Bank of 
New York City, stated in effect that in the hands of bad men it would 
be dangerous and disastrous to the business interests of thg country, 


on 
129, 


130.) 


and that, in his opinion, the present concentration has gone far 
enough, * * * (Pujo Committee Report, 1913, p. 247.) 
Now, Mr. Chairman, let me briefly summarize. Facts of 


court record disclose that three Wall Street banks, two of 
which are designated as the working banks of the Money Trust, 
appeared before the Supreme Court with their attorneys to 
establish the principle of branch banking. Allied with these 
Wall Street banks was the comptroller, represented by his 
deputy, and the administration represented by the Attorney 
General's office. 

These allied forces were defeated by the United States Bank- 
ers Association Opposed to Branch Banking supported by the 
attorneys general of 19 States. Within four months this 
McFadden bill is introduced which robs the States of their vic- 
tory. These Wall Street banks are given by this bill the privi- 
lege of unlimited branch banking. This evil is to be limited 
to the municipalities, and this limit was extended by the Sen- 
ate to suburban territory. The only restriction upon its spread 
nationally are the so-called Hull amendments and sections 7 
and 9. But these will not stand a moment under pressure for 
the very same reason that Congress is not now resisting this 
evil when it is in its infancy. How much less will it have 
power to do so when this evil practice has acquired full 
strength! The inevitable result of this measure is therefore 
to introduce branch banking in 20 States and the District of 
Columbia immediately, and throughout the entire country when- 
ever these big interests give the word for the next advance. 

From the moral side, this legislation is absolutely indefensi- 
ble. It legalizes lawlessness by these Wall Street banks; it 
condones the official conduct of the comptroller who permitted 
this illegal practice and still winks at it. 

This measure is furthered by deception and misrepresenta- 
tion. Propaganda has been given out to the country that this 
is an antibranch-bank measure, and that it is necessary to sus- 
tain the national-bank system. The cry of “emergency” and 
“relief” has been the smoke screen under cover of which branch 
banking is being put through. The falsity of this cry of ‘ emer- 
gency” and “ relief’ have been demonstrated in that the na- 
tional banks are not only holding their own in numbers but 
are enjoying the greatest prosperity in their history. 

Finally, this measure is unpatriotic, un-American, a menace 
to our liberties. The Pujo banking committee after an inves- 


tigation warned the country of the danger of the Money Trust. 
Even the minority admitted that concentration of credit and 
money had gone too far. Now, instead of preventing this 
danger, the evil is given full play. Branch banking, which in 
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itself fosters monopoly, is added to the present power of these 
Wall Street banks with many other immensely profitable privi- 
leges. In fact, consolidation of banks with its ensuing con- 
centration and control is now made a wide-open gate through 
which branch banking is invited and facilitated. The warn- 
ings of the Pujo banking committee are disregarded in letter 
and in spirit. 

No more dangerous measure has come before Congress. Dan- 
gerous in itself and doubly dangerous when we consider the 
enormous political and financial power of the American Money 
Trust in this country and in the world. 

I conelude, Mr. Chairman, as I began. This is one of the 
most objectionable bills before the Congress. This measure 
means, if it passes, inevitably the end of our independent bank- 
ing system and in its stead the Canadian, the British, and the 


continental system of branch banking in this country. [Ap- | 


plause. | 


EXHIBIT 
ANALYSIS OF McFappen BIL! 
(Ry Wisconsin Bank Commissioner Hon, Dwight T. Parker) 

Even as amended the McFadden bill is a dangerous measure and 
certainly should not be supported by independent bankers. 

> * * > J >. * 

1. The Hull amendment, upon the strength of which the United 
States Bankers Association Opposed to Branch Banking has with- 
drawn its opposition to the McFadden bill, is not a part of this bill 
as reported-for passage to the House. The independent bankers no 
doubt have assurance from Mr. McFappen and the supporters of 
this bill that they will accept the Hull amendment, but this must 
he done on the floor. Probably there will be no hocus pocus In this 
matter, but the independent bankers can scarce afford not to watch 
developments very closely when the bill actually comes up for passage. 
FUTURE AMENDMENTS WILL REMOVE RESTRICTIONS 


2. Despite the Hull amendment there is no real guaranty that 
national banks located in States which do not now permit branch 
banking will not hereafter be permitted to establish branches. One 
Congress can not bind another; and even if the Hull amendment is 
adopted, a subsequent Congress can always extend the permission 
for branch banking. It seems to me, moreover, that if the McFadden 
bill becomes law it will prove yery dificult to defeat attempts made 
to extend the permission given to national banks to establish branches 
in other States which, subsequent to the passage of this bill, legalize 
branch banking If, for instance, Illinois should hereafter legalize 
branch banking, what possible argument can be made against permit- 
ting national banks In Illinois to establish branches, in view of the 
fact that this McFadden bill allows national banks in California and 
other States to establish branches on the theory that this is neces- 
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and are in all respects lawful. In view of this fact, I query wheth 
Wisconsin is a State “ which does not by law or reguiation authori 
banks created or existing under the laws of such State to own, estab 
lish, maintain, and operate such banks’ within the meaning of section 
8 of the McFadden bill. If this bill does mean that itional banks 
can hereafter establish branches in Wisconsin, they are thereby gran 
ing a privilege denied to State banks in this State 


THe McFappEeN NATIONAL Bank Brut 


(An address before a joint meeting of the New Hamp i Bankers’ 
Association, the Northern Rankers \ssociation. and he New lHiamp 
shire Savings Banks Association at Whitefield, N. i October 10 


1925, by Charles W. Collins, Deputy Comptroller 


| of the Curt 


PURPOSE AND ORIGIN OF M PADDEN BILL 


The Government policy behind the McFadden national bank bill can 
| be simply stated. An emergent condition exists within the national 
bank system due to certain restrictions upon the chart wet f 
national banks which hamper them in their conduct jer wank 
ing business in competition with State banks opera indet f 
| favorable banking laws The purpose, therefore, of tl l is s ’ 
amend the national bank act as to remove these handicap t 

national banks. 

* * * These recommendations were not made, h », until 
a most careful investigation and scrutiny rhere was first collected 
a number of years back all of the recommendations of former mp 
trollers which had failed to become enacted into law Phe comptr 
then called upon his office staff, many of whom had been in the servi 
for a quarter of a century or more, for suggestions for amend its 


sary to meet the competition of State banks which are allowed to have 


branches. 

If branch banking is once recognized by Congress anywhere, no 
amendment to the effect that the question whether branches are to be 
permitted or not in a given State is to be settled on the basis whether 
at the time of the passage of this act such State authorized branch 
banking will for any considerable length of time check the demand 
for the legalization of branch banking everywhere. The very fact that 
Congress has legalized branch banking in some States will compel It to 
legalize it ultimately in all States, or at least in all States whose 
laws may hereafter be amended to permit State banks to operate 
branches, 

NATIONAL BANKS TO START THE BALL ROLLING 


3. There is real danger that the McFadden bill itself may be inter- 
preted as legalizing branch banking in many States in which the State 
banks can not now establish branches. This danger arises because six 


based upon their experience and observation in administering the 


‘ ta 
ing laws. He next asked each of the chief national-bank examiners in t 
12 Federal reserve districts to gather the concensus of national ba 
opinion in thelr respective districts relative to the need for 
changes in the national bank act, with thelr own recommendatio Iso 


The comptroller also received advice from numerous banking 
tions and individual bankers. From this mass of data there emerged 
about 150 separate recommendations, some trivial ime imps 
some relating to supervision, and some to banking opera 
After this material had been collated and digested, the 


ealled in an advisory committee of three outstanding bankers, two na 


tional and one State, each of whom had at one time been a 


banker but who had achieved notable success as city bankers I men 
tion the fact that one of these gentlemen was a State banker to indi 
cate how foreign it was to the comptroller’s mind that anything 
go into the bill which would be unfair to the State banks The 
affiliations of the then comptroller, Mr. Henry M. Dawes, had prior to 
his taking office been with a State bank, and there was naturally ne 
likelihood that his enthusiasm as a Government official for the Federal 
reserve system and the national banks could have led him t 
action unfair to the State banks. 

This committee sat down with the comptroller and his staff in 
Washington, and after about 10 days’ intensive work some 18 
tions were selected from the 150 or more which had been 
These were recommended in the comptroller’s annual report to Con 
gress and became the substance of the McFadden national bank bill 


should 


» take any 


submitted 


DEPUTY COLLINS THUS HOLDS UP BEFORE BANKERS THE PORK IN THS 


BILL 
I shall not attempt to discuss to-night the technical details of the 
bill, but I shall briefly mention the more important amendments. For 
example, permission is given to a national bank to consoidate directly 
with a State bank under the national charter. Under existing law, 


| before such a consolidation can take place the State bank must first 


' 


States—Alabama, Florida, Indiana, New Jersey, Washington, and Wis- | 


consin—in their laws against branch banking allowed State banks 
which had already established branches to continue these branches. 

Section 8 of the McFadden bill prohibits national banks from establish- 
ing branches “in any State which does not by law or regulation authorize 
banks created or existing under the laws of such State to own, estab- 
lish, maintain, and operate such banks.” Since in these six States 
some of the banks now actually have branches, it is at least a possible 
construction of section 8 of the McFadden bil! that national banks may 
establish branches in these States. 

This danger is illustrated by our situation in Wisconsin. Our laws 
against branch banking read as follows (Stat. 1923, see. 221.04 (1) 
(f)): “** * © but no bank shall establish more than one office of 
deposit and discount or establish branch offices or branch banks, pro- 
vided that this prohibition shall not apply to any branch office or bank 
established prior to May 14, 1909." Under the provision in this statute 
three State banks in Wisconsin now operate branches (which were all 
established prior to May 14, 1909), namely, the Bank of Wisconsin, 
at Madison; the Marshall & Iisley Bank and the Second Ward Savings 
Bank, both of Milwaukee. These branches are recognized by our law 


become converted into a national bank. What this amendment permits 
directly can be accomplished to-day by an indirect and expensive 
procedure. . 

It permits a national bank to buy a piece of real estate as a future 
building site, whereas under the law to-day a national bank can only 
purchase such real estate as may be necessary for its immediate accom 
modation. This is one of the little irritations in the national bank act 
Not many days ago a banker came into my office and wanted to know if he 
could purchase a corner lot. He said, “ Here I am in the middle of the 
block in an old, out-of-date building. I have a chance to get the corner 
lot at a bargain, but we shall not be ready to build for two or three 
years. Can the bank take title to the property?” 

The sympathy of the comptroller being with the banker, the only 
answer he could give is, ‘ You know as well as I do that the law tech- 
nically prohibits you from doing this, and the best that I can do for 
you is not to criticize you if you violate it.” Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
neither the Comptroller of the Currency nor the national banker ought 
to be put in such a predicament. 

The bill fixes the legal status of the position of chairman of ihe 
board ; it defines and regulates the payment of stock dividends and the 
conduct of the safe-deposit business, none of which propositions were 
contemplated by the original national bank act. 

The bill clarifies and rewrites the law governing the amount of 
money that a national bank may lend to any one customer. In this 
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restatement there 
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is no change from the basle conditions of the law as 
it stands There are, however, two substantial modifications in the 
exceptions— one a restriction on the amount of noncommercial paper 
which may be disegunted for one customer and the otber an increase in 
the amount which may be loaned a single customer upon the security of 
nonperishable, readily marketable agricultural staples insured and 
etored In a warehouse 

in connection the bill also permits cach Federal reserve bank to 
ediscount for member banks an amount of eligible paper of any one 
borrower equal to the amount which a single borrower could obtain 
from a national bank Chis amendment would make no change in the 
lasses of eligible paper, but would increase the amount which a mem- | 
ber bank could have rediscounted It increases the maximum volume | 
of rediscounts it does not broaden the scope of eligibility This provi 
ion applies to both National and State banks, 

There are three other very important amendments tn the bill. The 
first of these permits national banks to hold their charter powers for 
ip indeterminate pertod of time In the llega! sense these would not be 
perpetual charters, since they are subject to revocation at any time by 
act of Congress or may be otherwise terminated according to law. The 
State banks and trust companies tn practically all of the metropolitan 
enters are not limited to a term of years in the exercise of their 
charter powers, and the National banks in many States feel handi- 
capped in the matter of administering long term and perpetual trusts 
which call for the exercise of fiduciary powers beyond the term for 
which the bank's charter is held 

The second of these amendments defines and regulates the invest- 
ment-securities business of national banks Although at the present 
time a large number of national banks are engaged in buying and 
selling investment securities, the law governing these operations 
very indefinite and the national banks have not the same assurance 
which the State laws give the State banks. This is not a grant of | 
new authority to national banks but rather a recognition of the im- 
portance of this phase of the banking business. 

The third amendment to which I wish to call particular attention | 
is the permission to make loans for five years upon first mortgages | 


up improved city property 


provision, 


n instead of one year as at present. 


as recommended by the comptroller and as reported by the 
allows 
deposits to be used in this manner. 
ment 
banks 
most 


Senate committee 
This is a safe and sound amend- 
and of great practical interest to the rank and file of national 

The lack of authority to make loans of this character is the 
severe handicap which many of them face to-day. And here I 
like to call your attention to the fact that there has been a 
tremendous growth in savings deposits in national banks. Outside 
of the New England and few other States there are no mutual 
saivings banks and no separate savings banks of any kind. The savings 
business is done by the so-called commercial banks, State and National. 
There are to-day more than 11,000,000 individual savings depositors in 
national banks with total deposits of about $5,000,000,000. This is 
about one-third of all of the savings depositors In the United States 


should 


and about one-fourth of the entire savings deposits. (These figures 
do not include commercial time deposits.) What safer proposition 
could there be than to permit these banks to loan one-half of these 


savings such gilt-edged security as one-half of the appraised 
of improved city property? The State banks and trust com- 
panies have already prospered in this business, and it is only fair that 
the national banks be permitted to render a similar service to their 
customers, 


upon 
value 


Changes in active membership in the Federal reserve system, December 





















$1, 1923, to December 31, 1925 
siinilianihatteltedniitiae 
| National] State Total 
a a 1 —— 
Active membership, Dec. 31, 1923.. .................} 8, 179 | 1, 505 9, 774 
ADDITIONS TO MEMBERSHIP 

Primary organization of national BE... -nscnncened 90 
Conversion of nonmember banks to national __ ..._..! 19 
Admission of State banks... ____. ~nesininasectebiond 42 
Resumption, following suspension ................... 19 
Conversion within the system .....................-- | 1 
Total additions............ a | 132 47 | 171 
—— = SS = Se 





LOSSES TO MEMBERSHIP 


Merger of member banks... ...... 
Absorption of member banks by 
Voluntary liquidation (terminal) 
WG. BN See i wc cnievn cdl tec cusccte 
Suspension or insolvency ............... 
Conversion within the system 
Others, losses 


nonmembers _...... 


Total losses..... intenbiine stontaeadils 


Net change during the year...._...................<- 
Active membership, Dec. 31, 1924................ ese 


(Page 22, Federal Reserve Report, 1994.) 





This | 


an amount equal to one-half of the savings | 


| $1,675,000 : 


is | 
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PROSPERITY OF 


falas 
a 


JANUARY 


NATIONAL BANKS 

The aggregate resources of 8,072 national banks in the continental 
United States, Alaska, and Hawaii, June 80, 1925, amounted to $24. 
350,863,000 and were greater than at any previous time in the history 
of the national banking system, with but one exception, December $1, 
1924, when the resources of these banks amounted to $24,381,281,000, 
The increase in resources since June 30, 1924, when there were 8.085 
was $1,784,944,000. (Report, Secretary of Treasury, 1925, p. 365.) : 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY DIVIDENDS LARGE—QUARTERLY DISBURSEMENTS 
BY LEADING NEW YOKK BANKS, TRUST, SURETY, TITLE COMPANIES, 
TOTAL 21,750,000 


Fifty representative banks, trust, surety, and title companies in 
Greater New York, will disburse $21,750,000 each in regular and extra 
dividends for the current quarter. On basis of capital investment of 
$425,100,000 the average return is equivalent to 20 per cent annually. 

National City Bank and First National Bank head the list with 
largest disbursements, each distributing $2,500,000, including affiliated 
investment companies. Three institutions pay $1,000,000 
and the remainder anywhere from $15,000 to $875,000. 

As to cash extras, Central Union Trust leads with $675,000 and 
Title Guaranty & Trust is next with $400,000. The latter institution 
authorized an extra payment of $800,000, but half is not payable until 
March, 1926. 

Following are 19 institutions with regular payments ranging from 
$400,000 to $2,500,000 each quarter, whose aggregate capital is $301, 
500,000. In this group regular divideads total $15,767,500 and extras 


quarterly 











Dividends 
Capital piateninmainaltpmemecenais 
| Regular Extra 
| 
ER etn | $50, 000, 000 | $2, 500, 000 |........ 
First National............-.-.----- | 10, 000, 600 2, 500, 000 |....... 
Chase National... .................-...-<.} | 20,000,000 1, 000, 000 |........ 
| National Bank of Commerce -.-...........- 25, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 Slice 
I ROUEE. « «nc coer atcapeediucticteued 20, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 |. xe 
Centtal Gate Trust <os.c55.-ci stisc nck 12, 500, 000 875,000 | $625, 000 
Guaranty Trust 25, 000, 000 |) a 
Equitable Trust 23, 000, 000 600, 000 |... 
FRESE BEM ovccctedscdnctccccsbbsuacsut 10, 000, 000 600, 000 |....... 
American Surety..-...---- , cninadhitihcslit died | 5,000, 000 600, 000 50, 000 
Chatham-P. N. B. & T 13, 500, 000 540, 000 |......- 
Irving Bank-Col. Trust : 17, 500, 000 512, 500 }...-.. 
Manufacturers’ Trust..................... 10, 000, 000 500, 000 | 100, 000 
Moun Matic THUR: éicccckssusden.dsausssd.. 10, 000, 000 500, 000 = en 
OS SAE el 10, 000, 000 BUND Bebeeuskcs- eo 
Mechanics & Met. National_...........-..| 10, 000, 000 500,000 |...........- 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust _............--..-- 10, 000, 000 400, 000 |...... 
Title Guaranty & Trust -...............-. 10, 000, 000 400, 000 800, 000 
New York Title & Mortgage-............- 10, 000, 000 400, 000 100, 000 
301, 500, 000 5, 767, 500 1, 675, 000 








(Wall Street Journal, Dec. 24, 1925.) 
LecaL Stratus OF BraNncn BANKING 


WASHINGTON POST-—-BRANCH BANKING IN UNITED STATES IS DISCUSSED 
BY EXPERT 


[By John Cummings, May 10, 1925] 


Branch banking authorized (20): California, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Michigan, Ohio, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, New York, Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 

Branch banking prohibited (17): Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Alabama, Florida, and Connecticut. 

No provision for branch banking (11): Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Kentucky, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and New Jersey. 


VICE GOVERNOR PLATT SAYS COMPTROLLER PERMITS BRANCH BANKING NOW 


. * * 


Section 9 will do nothing of consequence to strengthen 
the banking system, and if branch banking is as alluring as its oppo- 
nents appear to think it is, it will do nothing of consequence to pre- 
vent its spread. Section 8 purports to give city national banks the 
right to establish branches within municipal limits, where State banks 
have that privilege, a right which the national banks are already 
exercising with the concurrence of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Section 9 denies to country banks the right to establish even neighbor- 
hoed branches. It should be remembered that of the 310 banks operat- 
ing branches outside municipal limits, 239 are located in towns or 
cities with a population less than 25,000, and 129 of them in munici- 
palities of less than 2,500. Some of these banks have operated 
branches successfully for upwards of 30 years. Is it likely that section 
® will cause them te give up their branches or will coerce the States 
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in which they are located into a change in thelr laws relating to the 
subject? (American Bankers’ Association Journal, December, 1925 
p. 457.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has again expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, we are confronted with rather a peculiar situation 
in the contest over this bill. We have on the one hand 4a cer- 
tain element from California and other places, who believe 
in the most remarkable rise of branch banking; men who main- 
tain branch banking with over 200 branches scattered all over 
the State of California; men who do not want any limitation 
placed on the power of the States to grant branches anywhere 
and everywhere. We have that propaganda. Then we have 
allied with them that small but very respectable element who 
are so averse to branch banking or branch offices or branch 
anything that they would protest against the national bank 
teller carrying change across the street to a one-legged 
widow selling peanuts to a paralyzed cripple on the corner. 
{ Laughter. ] 

We have those elements, which are wholly antagonistic and 
yet alike in one respect; they are not stating the whole situa- 
tion. Another thing I wish to refer to before I discuss the 
bill itself: The distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Netson] said time and time again that the branch-banking 
feature of the bill was hatched somewhere else, that it was 
the concoction of the Money Trust. I want to say to the 
gentleman, in confidence, that if he will examjne the bill which 
I introduced in the Sixty-eighth Congress on this subject, he 
will find the source this came from, and that the Money Trust 
had nothing to do with it, so far as branch banking is con- 
cerned. I did it on my own motion, after conferring with 
Mr. Sand of the legislative committee of the National Bankers’ 
Association, and I introduced it without consultation with any- 
body: and when Mr. Dawes and the committee undertook to 
construct a bill they took and embodied it there without 
change. If I am the Money Trust, I would like to know it 
right now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Is it not a fact that a member 
of the house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. introduced in the House a 
similar provision as long as 12 years ago? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I was not here 12 years ago; but the man 
the gentleman refers to must have had a poor bill if it took him 
12 years to get it out. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Does not tue gentleman know 
that Mr. Charles W. Collins, the deputy comptroller, shows the 
genesis of this bill? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have a letter from Colonel Dawes, who 
commends it, because he said they took my bill and put it in 
here. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman makes much of the fact 
that my home State of Texas prohibits State banks from 
having branches. They have State branch banks down there 
controlled by their own officers. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Now, one thing more before I finish my 
introduction. I am a banker in a humble way, and have been 
since 1900—not in an active way for the last 10 years. I am 
in a State that allows branch banks. I have stood up against 
it all the time and have never allowed any institution that I 
had anything to do with to have branches, yet I am here 
undertaking to promulgate something that will bring about a 
money trust in this country on account of the Canadian system 
of branch banking. My distinguished friend from Maryland 
{Mr. Gotpssoroucu] inveighed against the provisions of this 
bill. He is alarmed to the extent that he has a cold shiver 
when he thinks about {t, yet he admitted a while ago that he 
was a director in a bank that had 20 branches over here in 
Maryland. I submit, gentlemen, that I am innocent on that 
point, and these gentlemen who are throwing stones at branch 
banks had better look to their characters on that score. I am 
not guilty. [{Laughter.] 

Now, let us look at the situation as it is. 

What do you find? You have 20 States, I believe, or about 
that number, that have branch banking under State law. The 
banks in those States that want them have branches to-day. 
What are we doing to them’ We have one propaganda here 
saying we are trying to take away their rights; but not at all. 


Is 


| 
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What are we going to do to them? If they want to stay out 


of the Federal reserve system and go ahead and attend to 
their own business, like they have been doing, they are unham 
pered ; this bill does not touch them, and they have nothing at 
all to kick about. But we have made and built up a wonderful 
system—the Federal reserve system—which is a help in time of 
need to every one of them, and they want to get in. Well, we, 
say, “All right; if you want to come in and get the advantages 
of this great system, this Federal system, you have got to com 
ply with the regulations which will make your banking busi- 
ness healthy. We do not propose to have you come im and run 
a junk shop or a department store and eall it a bank, and par 
ticipate in the Federal reserve system and give us trouble every 
how and then by your failures and by your miscarriages.” 
That is what we say to them. We are not trying to limit 
their powers. But what do they want to do? And I want to 
direct your attention to this situation: The national banks that 
are in the system, and have to be in the system, are limited to 
the loaning of 10 per cent of their capital and surplus to any 
one borrower. That is the general law. The Federal reserve 
act provides that if a national bank loans more than 10 per 
cent to one borrower, when it comes to rediscount paper with 
the Federal reserve bank it can not rediscount over 10 per 
cent of its capital and surplus for that one man. But what 
about a State bank, and what will be the result? Suppose a 
national bank discounts 25 per cent of its capital for one bor- 
rower; what will be the result? A bank examiner comes 
around and reports it to the comptroller, and the comptroller 
is on their neck right away and says, “ You must reduce; if 
you do not, we will shut you up”; and they have got to reduce. 
We have that control over a national bank. It has got to 
reduce under the law or the comptroller can shut it up and 
stop it from doing business. But here are the State banks who 
come and say, “ We do not want to be out in the cold; we are 
coming in and we are going to be a part of the Federal reserve 
system.” We say, “All right; you can come in subject to the 
rules which are laid down in the Federal reserve act.” And 
what is one of the most salutary rules of the whole business? 
That rule is that no paper of any member State bank can be 
discounted for any one borrower if that borrower has bor- 
rowed more than 10 per cent of the capital and surplus. In 
other words, here is a State bank that has loaned 20 per cent 
of its capital and surplus to one borrower. It is a member 
bank ; it comes up and says, “ We want to discount this paper.” 
They say, “No; you can not discount any of it,” whereas for 
any national bank they will say, “ We will discount up to 10 
per cent of your capital and surplus.” They say that is a dis- 
crimination. Well, it is; but it is necessary in order to pre- 
serve the integrity of the bank, because the Comptroller of the 
Currency has no power to go down to the State bank and say, 
“You must reduce.” There is no prize you can put on it, 
because the State law governs those acts; and if the State law 
allows them to loan more than that, the comptroller has no 
recourse at all except to say to them, “ You can not discount 
any of that paper as long as you allow the excess loan.” That 
is the reason for that discrimination between the discounting 
of paper for a State member bank and the paper of a national 
bank. Is there any other protection you can get? No. That 
is the only way you can preserve the integrity of the member 
bank, namely, by preventing overloans to its customers, and 


| that is the reason for it. 


Now, what do they propose to do—this bevy of superintend- 
ents? They say that is a discrimination, and they have very 
quietly asked that there be included in this bill a provision such 
as is contained in section 10, but which has been stricken out 
by the committee. They say, make no regulation— 
which will subject the applying bank to any greater limitations or 
restrictions than those under which national banks shall operate. 


And you can see why. You would strike out the provision 
already in the law and leave the Federal reserve system abso- 
lutely helpless, without any string at all to the State banks, 
and they could loan their whole capital to one man, and you 
could not say no to it on that ground if they came to discount 
paper. They want to repeal all of the control you would have 
over them, and they could not say, “ No; you can not do that 
kind of thing and discount that paper here.” 

There is another thing they want to do. They want to pro- 
vide that the establishment of any branch by a member bank 
shall not require the approval of the Federal Reserve Board. 
In other words, the banks from whom most of you gentlemen 
have been hearing during the last few days say they want 
you to take away all the safeguards that the Federal reserve 
system has as to the State banks and turn them loose abso- 
lutely. 

Now, let us see about this extension of branch banking. What 
do we do with that? In the first place, the twenty-odd States 
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that do not allow branch banking are protected absolutely, be- 
cause we prohibit any national bank or member bank from 
having branches in a State where it is forbidden by the State 
law. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman answer this 
question? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. How are we going to bind the 
next Congress? 

Mr. STEVENSON. How are we going to bind anything? 
All we can do is to do our duty to-day, and if the next Con- 
gress turns fool we can not help it. Frequently it does, but 
frequently both Houses do not do it at the same time. Well, 
this is the situation, and I want the attention of the gentleman 
from Maryland [{Mr. GoLpsrorovuen] and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Netson]. The national banks have been recog- 
nized as proper institutions to have branches ever since 1865, 
and they have worlds of them to-day. I have been hearing the 
assertion that this is a recognition of the principle of national 
bank branches; that it had never been recognized before. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin said that a half dozen times and the 
gentleman from Maryland once. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The gentleman misquotes me. 
I said it was illegal. Does the gentleman deny that? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; I deny that. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman deny that 
the Supreme Court decided that national banks organizing 
branches was illegal? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir; I do deny that they said that. 
I do not deny they said that these national banks, originally 
chartered as such, could not put these little stations around 
in States where it was prohibited by the State law; but just 
wait a moment and I will show you what I am talking about. 
You talk about there never having been a recognition of 
branches of national banks—why, in 1865 they passed this law: 


It shall be lawful for any bank or banking association organized 
under State laws and having branches, the capital being joint and 
assigned to and used by the mother bank and branches in definite 
proportions, to form a national banking association in conformity with 
existing laws and to retain and keep in operation its branches or 
such one or more of them as it may elect to retain. 


This was enacted in 1865, and there are, I should say, 
hundreds of branches of national banks to-day created in that 
way, recognized all this time and made entirely legal. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And under that very section one of 
these big banks in California, which has branches all over the 
State, could now convert into a national bank and bring every 
one of them in. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. They have got them into the 
Federal reserve system, and they could bring every one of 
them into the national banking system. The Bank of Italy, 
with over 200 branches, could to-day, or at any other time it 
gets ready, convert into a national bank and have over 200 
branches scattered over the State of California, and that could 
be done under the present law. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. But that is with reference to 
State banks with their branches, and I am talking about na- 
tional banks. 

Mr. STEVENSON. When it gets in, what is it? It is a 
national bank. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes; we recognize that. 

Mr. STEVENSON. You are misconstruing things. A State 
bank can come into the Federal reserve system with all its 
branches and a State bank with all its branches can convert 
into a national bank, and they have been doing that ever 
since 1865, and then it can have all these branches as a na- 
tional bank. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I agree with the gentleman, 
but the gentleman is fair, and let me ask this question. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Ali right. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. A national bank that has not 
consolidated, but one that is distinctly a national bank, and a 
national bank only, can it now have branches? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, sir; and I have so stated. I have 
given you that opinion. I have given the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency that opinion years ago, years before the 
Supreme Court said a word about it. But there is the unfair- 
ness of the whole thing. gentlemen. What have we got as an 
exact consequence of the gentleman’s question and position? 
We have member banks of the States members of the Federal 
reserve system, with branches scattered all over places like 
California, one of them with over 200 branches, members of 
the Federal reserve system, unrestrained and untied. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STEVENSON. No; I can not just now. We have na- 
tional banks that have been State banks and have converted 
and they are doing that every day. We have them with a 
number of branches, some of them scattered all over great 
cities, and then we have honest-to-goodness national banks 
that are originally incorporated national banks and have acted 
straight and square about it, and we have them in competition 
with the other two institutions, both of whom we are recogniz- 
ing and perpetuating. We propose to put the national banks 
proper upon the same footing as the others and to limit all of 
them to the municipality where they are doing business. That 
is what we propose to do. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Wiil the gentleman tell me and the other 
members of the committee by what authority the Comptroller 
of the Currency issues what is known as authorizations to 
establish teller windows or branches? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Supreme Court said that in a State 
where it was forbidden he could not do it. I am not champion- 
ing that authority of the comptroller. I do not think he has 
any such authority, and therefore it has nothing to do with 
this controversy. The question is whether we are going to sit 
down and allow two different kinds of institutions, one of 
them national, the other State, with entrée to all the grext 
resources and powers of the Federal reserve system, to stand 
up and hamstring and destroy, largely, our original national 
banks that have never undertaken by any subterfuge to have 
branches, and thereby be put at a discount as they are to-day. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for 
one further question for information? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I beg to be excused; but I will answer 
one more question, although the gentleman is taking up too 
much of my time. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The gentleman is a lawyer and 
is on the Banking and Currency Committee. Why did not the 
gentleman consider using the power under the Constitution to 
protect national banks from this evil? 

Mr. STEVENSON. How can you do it? If you will tell 
me-—— 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. How did Andrew Jackson do it? 

Mr. STEVENSON. He did not protect them from anything 
of this kind. He prevented the rechartering of a national bank. 
He had power to deal with that, but he had no power to deal 
with a State bank and neither has Congress the power to do it. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. How about the 10 per cent on 
wildeat banks? 

Mr. STEVENSON. It was not on wildcat banks, it was on 
currency, and Congress has the right to provide for the emls- 
sion and the handling of all currency, and they taxed the enis- 
sion of bills of State banks out of existence. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman hold we 
have not the power to protect the banks, but that we can 
protect the railroads? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I hold we have no constitutional power 
to deal with these State banks if they undertake to conduct 
their business according to the charters granted by their States, 
but if they want to come in and avail themselves of a Federal 
instrumentality, then they have to comply with those con- 
ditions, 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Just one more question for 
information. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, I hope the gentleman will get 
through. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I will. There is a bill pending 
to prohibit branch banking within certain territorial limits of 
national banks; does the gentleman think that would be un- 
constitutional? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Go to the Attorney General if you want 
an opinion on the question of constitutionality. When that bill 
comes before the Banking and Currency Committee, then I 
will have an opinion on it, but that question is not before us 
now. I am somewhat like the boy and the gender of the cat. 
I want to see the cat. [Laughter.] I do not propose to give 
my opinion on something that is a pig in a poke. 

Now, gentlemen, there is another thing I want to say. There 
is a great hue and ery that we are taking away charter rights 
of the State banks. Now, let us see what has been done and 
what the guaranty was. Some of these bankers from the 
Pacific coast made statements that they had agreements with 
the Federal Reserve Board that when they came into the 
system they could do as they pleased, practical y, in the bank- 
ing business, I do not think that the Federal Reserve Board 
has legislative power and if they have undertaken to exercise 
it I am in favor of repealing that power, and if they try it 
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cain, of repealing the board. Let us not have any mincing of | institutions all over the State of California? 


vords about that. They had no right to make such an ar- 
rangement. 

When these banks came in we enacted in the Federal reserve 
act that the Federal Reserve Board, subject to such conditions 
as they might prescribe, might permit the banks to become 
.tockholders, and so forth. 

Now, they want to repeal it and say that they can come 
in without permission of the Federal Reserve Board. We 
limit them in 609 (a), 609 (b), and 609 (c), and we have put 


are subject to examination by the Federal Reserve Board. 
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That is what I 
would consider a trust in the matter of credits that is dan- 
serous, and I am opposed te it; but this is a restriction and 
not a dissemination of the work of the branch banks. 

We are told that the Senate will do so and so. It is im- 
proper for me to mention the Senate, but it was mentioned 
here. That is not our responsibility. We have a condition 
confronting us that has to be met No national banks going 
out of the system? Why, there are millions and millions of 


| dollars in the last year—I shall not give you the exact figures, 
these restrictions on as a condition of membership, and they | 


‘here are 11 limitations on the charter powers of the State | 
bunks. When they become members of the Federal reserve | 


system there are 11 Hmitations on their power when they 
come in. Now, do not get mixed up and say that they are 
eutitled to all the charter powers, because I say to you that 

they come in with all the charter powers there are 11 limi- 
tations or conditions on the exercise of those powers. The 
act imposes them and then says: 


Subject to the provisions of this act and to the regulations of the 

1rd made pursuant thereto, any bank becoming a member of the 
federal reserve system shall retain its full charter and statutory right 
s a State bank or trust company, and may continue to exercise all 
corporate powers granted it by the State in which it was created and 
all be entitled to all privileges of member banks. 


Now, that is subject to 11 qualifications, and one is that they 
must be doing the business of a legitimate bank. Over in 
Kentucky they are doing an insurance business as well as a 
banking business, and the Federal Reserve Board, following 
this exact law, says you must separate your insurance business 
from the banking business. Then they come here and ask us 
to repeal it so that they can run a junk store or a department 
store and call it a member bank. The State banks that become 
members to-day can have branches in States where they have 
branches everywhere in the State and they are doing it. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. A telegram was put in the Recorp 
a little while ago by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green], 
similar to telegrams which the Georgian delegation has been 
receiving, telegrams asking that they vote against this bill 
because it interferes with their rights under the laws of the 
State. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that 
State banks which are not members of the Federal reserve 
system will have the same rights left to them that they have 
now if this bill is passed? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. If not members of the Federal 
reserve system and do not undertake to become a member. It 
leaves them where they are. But if they do become members, 
they have got to live up to these requirements. Now, we have 
State banks that have branches in the city and out of the 
city regardless of territorial limits except by the State. We 
have the national banks without any branches. Now, what 
do we propose to do? We say to the State banks, “ You can 
keep your right of extension if you want to, but you can not 
come into the Federal reserve system that way. You have got 
to abandon everything outside of the city where you live.” We 
say to the national banks, “ You have got to throw away all 
branches; you have got to throw away all branches you have 
outside of the municipality which you have acquired since 
the passage of this act and acquire no more.” We put them 
all in the same municipality, all under the same inclosure, all 
in the same pen. We say to them, “ You are on an equality so 
far as branches are concerned, and you can not put a branch 
outside of where you live; you can not put a branch anywhere 
that the State forbids.” If that is not restriction, then I do 
not know what the English language means. 

Is that correct? Read the bill and you will see. No State 
bank after this act is passed can come into the system and 
bring any branches into it that were organized, that are out- 
side of the municipality where it is. Therefore, do not you 
see we either make them stay out or slough off their excres- 
cences at once? No national bank would be allowed to main- 
tain any instituted outside of the city where it is located, even 
if instituted under the old system, if instituted after the pas- 
sage of this act, and no national bank can establish one any- 
where where the. State forbids it. I think that is a pretty 
considerable limitation. I think my friend from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Netson] will come to the conclusion that this is not such 
a good start for the Money Trust as he thought it is. The 
Money Trust! Is that an institution which is situated over 
here in New York or in Boston or in Baltimore, that has in- 
stitutions under its control all over the State of New York, or 
Massachusetts, or Maryland, or in San Francisco, with its 





but they will be given you—which have been lost to the Fed- 
eral reserve system on account of millions of dollars going 
out by banks which are denationalizing themselves and taking 
State charters and placing their branches everywhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Just one word now about the remainder 
of the bill. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. As we understand it, the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal reserve system seem to be strong 
against the branch-banking system, and it is proposed here to 
fix to a certain extent that system. Will the gentleman ex 
plain why they allowed a State bank to come in with a chain 
of branch banks some time ago? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman has made a double 
barreled statement. He says that the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal reserve system are very much against branch 
banking. The Federal reserve system is, and I hope to help to 
keep it so, but the Federal Reserve Board is just about as bad 
the other way as anyone can be. Some of that Federal Reserve 
Board are in favor of the Canadian system of abolishing all 
except about one bank and putting branches all over the United 
States. 

Mr. FULMER. That change seems to have come about 
within the last year or two. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I do not know the processes, but it has 
been coming, amd it is here, and you can not get a vote to-day 
in that board on the question. There are three of them who 
are absolutely in favor of the widest system of branch banking 
that can be devised, I am informed. I do not know myself 
personally, because I have not polled them. And there are 
three more who are weak in the knees on the subject and do 
not want to vote upon it. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Platt, the vice governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, some time ago issued and distributed 
throughout the country—and he sent some of them to me—a 
letter addressed to Mr. MoFappen, chairman of this committee, 
wherein he strongly argued against the passage of this bill 
because it restricts branch banking, he taking the opposite view 
in favor of indiscriminate branch banking. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; that is the position. That shows 
you where they are. Mr. Platt is the wildest man in the world, 
I think, on that subject; there is no one as wild as he is. He 
is against this bill. 

Mr. FULMER. I might say to the gentleman that he was 
strong for the same thing and that practically all of the other 
members are against it, and Mr. Platt is from New York. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; the others have come over, a good 
many of them, I am informed—so much so that you can not 
get a vote out of that board on the subject. 

We will discuss this bill under the five-minute rule. I 
intended to discuss another feature of it, but it is too late. I 
want gentlemen to remember three things. First, that we have 
branch banks in the Federal reserve system by way of State 
banks that have them. We have branch banks in the Federal 
reserve system by way of national banks which have once 
been State banks and which have established branches and 
have then been converted into national banks, and they are 
prepared to put branches anywhere they please within or with- 
out the limits of the States where they exist. Then we have 
national banks that have no right to brarches. We propose to 
keep all of them within the municipalities where they exisi, 
provided the municipality is big enough to warrant branch 
banking, aml thereby put all of these banks on an equality. 
I am against anybody's incorporating branch banks and scat- 
tering them all over the country. We can not cut off these 
already there, but we are prepared to take care of the situation 
from this time on, and it is the best that we can do, and I say 
that we had better do it now, or the Lord only knows how 
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much branch banking you will have within the next few years. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentieman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

Mr. STHAGALL. Mr. Chairman, this is probably the most 
important bill that has come before the House during the present 
ession. There are 17 distinct propositions involved. Several of 
them are very important and should be seriously considered by 
the House, but I shall undertake to confine myself at this time 
to a diseussion of the provisions o« the bill which relate to 
branch banking. I shall expect to discuss some of the other 
provisions of the measure when it is read for amendment. 

The chief purpose of this legislation is the extension of 
the privilege of branch banking. That constitutes the core 
of the bill Mr. Chairman, I have the highest regard for 
the members of the Banking and Currency Committee of 


the House, and I have no criticism to offer against members 
of the committee who differ from me in this matter. But I 
wish to say that the demand for legislation extending branch 





banking was here when I became a Member of this House | 


und the same appeal has been made and the same argu- 
ments offered during all this time. For several years this 
appeal met with no serious response among members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, but there has been a gradual 
abandonment of opposition to this legislation during the last 
four or five years. Finally, a majority of the members of 
the committee has enlisted in its support. When opponents 
meet you in the open, you know where you are and how to 
fight, but when false theories are clothed in misleading terms, 
when evils are hidden in a wooden horse, those who fight them 
are always at a disadvantage. Let no Member of the House 
be deceived by the claim that this bill is intended to limit 
branch banking. Its purpose is to extend the practice to na- 
tional banks. True it is only an entering wedge, but it is that. 

One of the first things I was told when I became a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee was that national 
bunks were going to abandon the national system and by. their 
conversion into State banks ruin the Federal reserve system, 
unless they were permitted to operate branches in competition 
with State banks. Well, the Federal reserve system is still 
alive. The national banking system is still with us, and in- 
stead of the national banks having gone into the State system 
and the Federal reserve system having been destroyed there 
has been a large increase in the number of national banks, their 
resources are many times what they were, and the Federal 
reserve system has grown by leaps and bounds. Under the 
operation of that great system we have enjoyed a prosperity 
never known before. The sections of the country that were 
worst in need of credit and currency have experienced a prog- 
ress almost undreamed of prior to the passage of that act. 

Under that law we financed the greatest war of all history 
and emerged from that conflict the creditor Nation of the world 
and the financial center of the universe. That great system has 
been a veritable Gibraltar for the commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural interests of America, and it is to-day the outstand- 
ing stabilizing force in the affairs of the world. The system is 
still growing; loans of the Federal reserve banks showed an in- 
crease of $827,000,000 between June 30 and September 28, 1925, 
and investments an increase of $58,000,000; so that at the end 
of September the total volume of loans and investments was 
nearly %1,000,000,000 larger than three months earlier and 
ubout $8,000,000,000 larger than they were a year previous. 
Deposits of these banks increased by about $400,000,000 be- 
tween the end of June and the end of September, and September 
30, 1925, were about $3,500,000,000 larger than they were Sep- 
tember 30, 1924. I am taking these figures from the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin of January, this year. In this progress 
national banks have kept pace with State banks at all times. 

Who can seriously contend in the face of these facts that 
the success of the Federal reserve system is being jeopardized 
by failure to permit national banks to engage in branch bank- 
ing? I hope Members of the House will not fail to understand 
that is the chief purpose of the bill before us. Everything 
else in the bill is incidental and all argument to the contrary is 
either camouflage or based on misunderstanding. I am sure 
some people have been led to favor this bill through a mis- 
understanding of its effect, but the forces that are responsible 
for it know full well what they are seeking to accomplish, and 
their object is to extend the privilege of branch banking to 
national banks that are not permitted to operate branches 
under the present law. I am sure if this fact were fully 
understood some of the support of this bill would be with- 
drawn. I am sure there are not many advocates of branch 
banking in this House. 
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No one participating in this debate has said that branch 
banking is a desirable thing for the United States. If there 
is any Member of this House who takes the position that 
branch banking is a good thing, I should like to have him say 
so here and now, and I give opportunity for that answer. An 
open fight for such a proposition could not win in this House 
Nobody here advocates it openly. It is condemned by nearly 
all leaders of thought in the banking world. 

MONOPOLISTIC 


Three times the American Bankers Association has de 
nounced branch banking. Mipty, in American Banking Methods, 
sets forth these resolutions: 
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Resolved by the American Bankers Association, That we view with 
alarm the establishment of branch banking in the United States and 
the attempt to permit and legalize branch banking; that we hereby 
express our disapproval of and opposition to branch banking in any 
form by State or national banks in our Nation. 

Resolved, That we regard branch banking or the establishment of 
additional offices by banks as detrimental to the best interests of 
the people of the United States. Branch banking is contrary to public 
policy, violates the basic principles of our Government, and concen 
trates the credit of the Nation and the power of money in the hands 
of a few. (Minty, American Banking Methods, p. 30.) 


The American Bankers Association in its resolution con- 
demning branch banking adopted in 1922 thus summed up the 
case against branch banking: 


Branch banking is contrary to public policy, violates the basic prin- 
ciples of our Government, and concentrates the credit of the Nation 
and the power of money in the hands of the few. 


Branch banking is un-American; it is undemocratic; it is 
monopolistic. It has been tried in Canada, and the figures show 
that the banking facilities of that nation are in the hands of 
a monopoly that is dangerous and destructive. Independent 
banks have been reduced in number until they now have in 
that great country, with its vast territory, only 11 independent 
banks. The number has been reduced from 35 in the year 
1905 to 11 in 1925, with about 5,000 branches. 

The same situation exists in Great Britain. The number of 
independent banks in Hngland has been reduced from 429 in 
1842 to 14 in 1925. Branch banks in Great Britain number 
7,900. In Canada, where branch banking obtains, what has 
happened ? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. If the gentleman will yield, I think 
there are only 11 branch-bank systems, not independent banks, 
in Canada. 

Mr. STEAGALL. They have 11 parent banks. 

Mr, GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. They have 11 parent banks, with some- 
thing like 5,000 branches operating throughout the Dominion 
of Canada. In that great country no bank can be established 
except by an act of the Canadian Parliament. Any loan made 
by one of these branch banks must first be submitted to the 
parent bank at Toronto, Quebec, or Montreal. These cities 
alone have the parent banks. There is not an independent 
bank in all western Canada. In such a system, when depres- 
sion comes, the parent bank holds the supply of credit and 
currency and exercises control to the exclusion of the demands 
of agricultural interests scattered throughout the Dominion. 
These branch banks are officered by outsiders; the capital is 
usually owned by outsiders; the earnings and dividends are 
distributed to outsiders. It is absentee banking; it is carpet- 
bag banking. The men in control of the branch banks are not 
identified with the interests of the community in a commercial 
way nor in social life. Their business is to get what they can 
out of the investment, to be distributed elsewhere, and to 
absorb the deposits of the community, to be withdrawn at will, 
and in time of distress to be transferred to favored centers 
selected by the few who control the parent institution. 

When a failure occurs where branch banking obtains it does 
not involve only one town or one community, but the whole 
chain is pulled down, upsetting the economic life of many com- 
munities. . 

In Australia 13 banks, with 1,700 branches, failed in six 
months for $450,000,000. One failure in Canada involving 80 
branches resulted in $10,000,000 loss to depositors. In 1920 
London had one failure with losses of $14,000,000. This 1s 
equal to about one-third of all losses sustained by depositors 
in our national banks during the 60 years that our national- 
banking system has been in force. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 
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Mr. BEGG. Is it possible for a branch bank under a branch- 
banking system to give the same service to the individual pa- 
tron as it is for an independent bank? 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman asks if it is possible. 
Theoretically, it may be possible, but 

Mr. BEGG. But actually? 

Mr. STEAGALL. In practical effect it is not. The officials 
in a branch bank have not the contact with the interests of the 
community nor in a personal way that is essential- 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. May I submit there that over 








in Alberta when you go to a branch bank and the manager has | 


got to find out, it may have gone to headquarters and you 


have to wait for them to get a check on it. He is a new man | 


and all in all that is a devilish system when you come to deal 
with it. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Under such a system when a man applies 
for an ordinary commercial loan with ordinary commercial 


security back of it, he must wait until the officers of the | 


parent bank investigate the application and pass on it, and 
the transaction involves almost as much delay as is the case 
with an application in a farm-loan bank by a farmer desiring 
to arrange a loan on real estate running over a period of 30 
vears. Such a community is practically little better off than 
it would be without any banking facilities. Of course, there 
can be no real general competition in such a system. With 
only 11 parent banks it is too easy to get together, parcel out 
territory, and establish a unified control practically as monop- 
olistic in effect as if the entire system were in the hands of 
one set of officers. The personal element is a big thing in 





banking operations. Everybody knows that. This is a fea- | 
ture of independent banking. This is a big factor in the | 


service rendered a community and the growth of enter- 
prise and industry along lines that can not be had when the 
control is in a distant center where there is no knowledge 
of local conditions, no personal contact, and where the char- 
acter of the individual applicant is eliminated from con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Is it not possible that the head bank will 
also exert a political, as well as financial, influence? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Unquestionably, that is so. That has 


arguments that have been presented, but everybody knows 
that when you give control of the credit and banking of a 
community to a monopoly it not only carries with it the 
power of life and death over every business enterprise in that 
community but likewise the power to domjnate the politics 
and official life of that community. If any argument is 
needed to support this statement, you can find it, if you would 
take the time to trace the progress of this bill in this House. 
This legislation is a demonstration of the influence of those 
who control credit in this country. 

When I first came to Congress nobody in this House advyo- 
cated this legislation. There has not been a time since I have 
been a Member of Congress until the present régime, where a 
few master influences dominate our finahces and our politics, 
that it was possible to pass a branch-banking bill in this House. 
Everybody who is familiar with the history of this legislation 
knows what I am saying is so. I do not wish to say harsh 
things. I have no censure for the bankers of the country. I 
am always glad to have their counsel and advice, and I sym- 
pathize with national bankers who feel that they should be 
permitted to engage in branch banking in order to meet com- 
petition, but we must remember that they have a selfish 
interest in the matter. 

I prefer to follow the judgment of the American Bankers’ 
Association, expressed at a time when their judgment was 
untrammeled and when they were permitted to express their 
best thought. I am standing by the judgment that was sup- 
posed to be dependable in this matter until pressure was turned 
on and influences set to work to manufacture sentiment. I do 
not enjoy being in a position of opposition to the influences sup- 
porting this bill. I do not claim to have more courage than 
my associates. I should like to be in favor with the powers 
that be. I do not know when I may need to start life over 
again. I am a poor man, and my tenure as Congressman is 
for only two years, just as is the case with other Members; but 
I am standing for sound principles. 

I have been taught too long that branch banking is vicious 
to give my support to this bill. These lessons were taught me 
by some who are now advocating this measure, but I am right 
where I was when it was first proposed. I am simply stand- 
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ing firm. I am getting rather lonesome, but I am still there, 
and I propose to stay. [Applause.] 

Mr. FULMER rose. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; but I prefer to yield first to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. FULMPR. Is it not a fact that character and ability 
are practically excluded in considering an application for a 
loan from a branch bank? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Oh, yes. That is unquestionably true. 
Character can not have much place or standing with the offi- 
cers of a parent bank who are removed absolutely from all 
personal touch with the applicant. Now, I yield te the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. I have had no opportunity to study this bill. 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] said it 
would restrict branch banking. Let me ask the gentleman 
whether in his opinion it is calculated to restrict branch 
banking? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will come to that a little later, and I 


| hope to make clear to the gentleman what the provisions of 
| the bill will accomplish in that connection. The gentleman's 


inquiry is very pertinent. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. The gentleman's statement in the main re- 
garding branch banking may be true in its practical applica- 
tion, but I do not want the gentleman’s statement to go un- 
answered in this—that I know of my personal knowledge of a 
parent bank that has quite a number of branch banks in my 
district, and they have men in charge of those branch banks, 
as managers and directors of that institution in these towns, 
who pass upon the collateral, and do not have to report to the 
parent bank. In addition to that, they are not only working 
very satisfactorily, and to the satisfaction of our people in 
that community, but they have gone and established banks 
where independent capital would not go, and in that way 
they have rendered an invaluable service. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; but those instances in the few iso- 
lated towns the gentleman has in mind constitute no index to 
the conditions in the vast field of finance to which I have re- 
ferred. Let me say to my friend that I feel sure he will 


| find that his constituents to whom he refers will not advise 


| him to vote for the bill now under consideration. 
been said repeatedly in this debate. I do not care to repeat | 


Mr. ALMON. I wanted to mention some facts that I hap- 


| pen to know of in regard to certain branch banks, 


Mr. STEAGALL. What I have said is true. I can not bring 
myself to yield to the clamor to ingraft the evil of branch 
banking upon the national banks of the country. I shall not 


| yield to that clamor merely to aid the few banks to meet com- 
| petition. I shall not lend my vote to the proposition which 


involves the surrender of sound principles of banking merely 
to aid a few national banks in making more money. It is a 
surrender of sound principles of banking, against which we 
have been repeatedly warned by the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and almost all the men of the banking world, whose 
opinion any man would stand on this floor and offer as worthy 
of consideration. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Are the State banks in all the 
various States of the Union members of the American Bankers’ 
Association? I do not know myself. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I have not the figures with which to 
answer your inguiry. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Some of them are. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am sure many of them are, but I do not 
know how many. The State bankers of this country constitute 
a big force. There are about 20,000 State banks in the United 
States. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. They are members of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, are they not? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Many of them are, of course; but I do not 
know what proportion. 

Now, the gentleman from South Carolina talks about the 
effort here to restrict the powers of State banks. Well, there 
are two or three ways of answering him. In the first place, 
if it is regarded as a great evil for State banks having branches 
to come into the Federal reserve system, the sensible thing 
to do about it is to pass the necessary laws to cure the evil 
and stop it. So far as I am concerned, I would continue to 
permit State banks to join the Federal reserve system, just 
as they were permitted to do in the beginning, and which there 
is nothing now to prevent them from doing, except a regulation 
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of the Federal Reserve Board, which the Federal reserve act 

not authorize 

I would not take away any of the charter rights or powers 
of State banks as a condition upon which to admit them to 
membership in the Federal reserve system. The Federal re- 
verve act was pussed with the distinct understanding and | 
express provision that State banks should be eligible = 
| 
' 


does 


membership and should be permitted to come into the system 
with all the rights given them under their charters. I know 
there are certain qualifications, as pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Carolina, but the surrender of branches by 
State banks applying for membership was not laid down as | 
of those qualifications, and for 10 years State banks with | 
branches were admitted into the Federal reserve system with- | 
out question in that regard. | 
| 


South 


one 


We are told that the Federal reserve system can not accept | 
the paper of State banks on terms of equality with the paper | 
of national banks, because State banks are not subject to the 
Comptroller of Currency, as is the case with national banks. 

Let me remind you that the very law from which the gentle- 
man from South Carolina read provides that whenever a State | 
bank comes into the Federal reserve system it must submit to 


the same exumination as is provided for national banks, and | 
there is thrown around such an institution every safeguard | 
that is thrown around a national bank, so far as examination 


from Washington is concerned, and State banks are subjected | 
not to examination by the authorities of the Federal 
Government but, in addition to that, they are subject to all the 
regulations of State law and to examination by State authorti- 
ties. So we see that State banks come into the Federal reserve 
system under dual safeguards in the matter of examination, | 
whereas national banks have only one. When we submit State 
banks to the same examination as national banks there is no | 
reason Why they should not be treated upon terms of equality 
with national banks. [Applause. ] 

So the only confusion that has arisen at this point results 
from a regulation issued by the Federal Reserve Board denying 
membership in the Federal reserve system to State banks with 
branches, which is, in the face of the Federal reserve act as | 
construed by the Federal Reserve Board itself, up to the time | 


aione 


the regulation was issued. For my part, I would make no 
change in the Federal reserve act in this regard, but, if it 
is desired to exclude State banks baving branches from 


membership in the Federal reserve system, it would be easy 
to pass a law to that effect. If this is to be regarded as an 
evil, we should attempt to cure it, instead of embracing it and | 
extending the evil to national banks, as we are undertaking to 
do in this bill. 

Is it not remarkable that just at the time the Federal Reserve | 
Board was attempting by regulation to deny membership in the 
Federal reserve system to State banks operating branches the 
Comptroller of Currency should have made an order permitting 
national banks to operate branches without authority of law? 
That is what was done, not alone in the States where State | 
banks were permitted to conduct branches, but an effort was 
made to permit national banks to open branches in States 
where the State law denied this power to State banks. This is 
the order that was contested in the famous St. Louis case. 

Kighteen States joined with the State of Missouri in contest- | 
ing this action, and the national banks in St. Louis were joined | 
in xn effort to establish branches contrary to law by a number 
of the big national banks in New York and elsewhere who are 
now clamoring for the passage of the bill before us, which we | 
are asked to believe is solely for the purpose of enabling | 
national banks to meet the competition of State banks in States 
which permit branch banks. The Comptroller of the Currency, 
beaeked by Attorney General Daugherty, fought this proposition 
through the courts, notwithstanding a contrary opinion by 
Attorney General Wickersham which had been accepted by 
everybody up to the time the comptroller made the order at- 
tempting to permit branch banking by national banks. 

And, in face of this record, gentlemen tell us on this floor 
that the purpose of the bill before us is to restrict branch 
banking in the United States. 

We sre asked to believe that the same crowd that attempted 
to force branch banking by national banks upon the State of 
Missouri, contrary to the law as determined by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, are trying to pass this bill for the 
purpose of restricting branch banking. 

My good friend from South Carolina said there are “ worlds 
of branches” in the present national-banking system. Well, 
the gentleman from South Carolina was speaking out of the 
enthusiasm of the moment. He is usually very accurate. He 
is ® great lawyer, and I have the profoundest respect for his 
opinions and for the accuracy of his statements. I have not 
the figures before me, but it is my understanding that there ' 
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are only a very small number of national banks that have 
branches. We have no way by which a national bank can have 
branches except where they were at first permitted in connec- 
tion with State institutions which convert into national banks 
or when absorbed by consolidation. So, in the interest of ac- 
curacy, I should say there are only a very few. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I can give the gentleman the 
figures. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I shall be glad to have them. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. In the Nation there are 2,222 
branch banks, all told, and there were only about a thousand 
in 1920, 

Mr. STEAGALL. I think those figures are misleading. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Those figures are taken from 
a Federal reserve survey. 

Mr. STEAGALL. That may be true, and they may be cor- 
rect as to the total number of branches, but I am sure they 
are erroneous as to the number of branches being operated by 
national banks. There could not be that many. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Pardon me. That is the num 
ber of branches brought in by States. 

Mr. STEAGALL. You mean the total number of branches in 
the Federal reserve system—embracing those operated by 
State banks and the few operated by national banks. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. There are no national banks 
that have any legal branches. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Oh, yes. National banks have branches 
which they have gotten by having absorbed a State organiza- 
tion that had branches or by consolidation, and there is only a 
very small number of them in the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I meant strict national banks 
and not consolidations. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Well, of course that Is true. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I just wanted to say that on pages 
14 and 15 of the comptroller’s report the gentleman will find 
a full list of national banks that do have branches. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman furnish the number? 
I am glad to have the facts. It will not disturb me if it is 
different from my recollection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I may not have counted correctly, 
as I counted hurriedly, but I think there are 53 branches that 
come under section 5155, and 71 that come under the con- 
version of State banks into national banks and consolidation 
with other national banks. 

Mr. STEAGALL. So it is a little over 100. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Something over 100. 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is my recollection. I could not give 
the figures exactly, and I did not wish to attempt to do so at 
the risk of appearing inaccurate and giving Members of the 


| House incorrect information, but the number is about what I 


had in mind. In fact, I have seen the figures, but did not 
recall them for the moment. 

Now, my friends, we have the number of branch banks in 
the Federal reserve system that are operated by national banks 
and they number a little over 100. These are the “ worlds of 
branches ” mentioned by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. There were only 1,000 of these 
in 1920, and now there are 2,233. 

Mr. STEAGALL. We have 20,000 State banks in the United 
States, with only 1,500 of them members of the Federal reserve 
system—I am speaking in round numbers—yet it is stated that 
since 1913 the great Federal reserve system has become 
weighted down by the membership of State banks having 
branches, when out of a total of 20,000, only 1,500 of them 
have joined the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. Quite a lot of those joined because they 
could get the benefit of the par clearance of their checks and 
various things like that, otherwise they would not have come 
into the system. 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is true. No doubt numbers have 
joined for those reasons, but the truth is only a small per cent 
of State banks have joined the Federal reserve system because 
of quarrels and controversies which I can not discuss in the 
limited time allotted me in this debate. It is also true that 
many State banks have left the Federal reserve system. I 
think I know how to remedy some of these difficulties. I 
venture to suggest that instead of attempting to restrict the 
membership of State banks in the Federal reserve system, it 
would be better to attempt to remove points of dispute between 
State banks and members of the Federal Reserve Board and 
bring the State banks into the Federal reserve system where 
they may be in touch with that great reservoir of credit which 
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they will need if distress and disturbance ever come a 
the financial world 

The gentleman from South Carolina made one statement to 
which I desire to call particular attention. He said that the 
Federal Government has no power to stop branch banking in 
the States. That is true, and I submit that if it is true it 
answers the main argument offered by him in support of this 
hill. The one great argument back of this measure is that it 
restricts branch banking, yet we have no branch banking except 
enueh as was authorized by State law. The few branches in the 
Federal reserve system operated by national banks only got 
there because national banks took over State banks that had 
branches or converted from State banks into national banks. 
So we see that the great problem of branch banking in this 
country is in the States, and the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina admits that the Federal Government is without constitu- 
tional power to stop it. Did he not say that? 

If branch banking only exists as the result of State law and 
Congress is without constitutional power to stop it, what be- 
comes of the claim that the purpose of this bill is to stop braneh 
banking? I want somebody to answer. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Srevenson] is one 
of the greatest lawyers in the House and probably the ablest 
advocate of this measure in the House, or at the other end of 
the Capitol as for that matter, and he tells us the Federal 
Government has no constitutional power to control the action 
of the States in the matter of branch banking, and at the same 
time we are told the purpose of the bill is to stop the evil of 
branch banking. So we who are opposing this bill are right, 
or the contention in support of it is insincere, and I would not 
make that charge. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I do not see the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] here, but I did not under- 
stand him to say that if this bill were passed it would restrict 
State banks with reference to branch banking. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; the gentleman was talking about 
what Andrew Jackson did to a great central bank in his day. 
When he was told that a monopolistic bank held the power 
of life and death, not only over business but over politics, Old 
Andrew Jackson said: 

If that is true, it has more power than it ought to have and we 
must destroy the infernal thing. 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. STEAGALL. And in reply to that the gentleman from 
South Carolina said that we have not the constitutional power 
to stop branch banks in the States, and I repeat, if we have 
not that power, what becomes of the contention that such is 
the purpose of this bill? Now, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. All right; but I will let the storm 
pass by first. [Laughter.] I am enjoying the gentleman’s 
speech, aud I think a great deal of my colleague on the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am trying to suppress a storm. The 
gentleman tempts me, but I am trying to suppress it. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I understand the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] to be referring to banks that 
are not members of the Federal reserve system. This bill will 
have no effect upon them whatever unless they become mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve system. That is what 1 under- 
stand him to say. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Let me repeat to the gentleman that we 
have no branch banks in this country except as originally 
authorized by State law. No national bank has any branches 
or can have them under the present law except where it has 
absorbed a State bank that had branches, and there are only 
a hundred of them approximately. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman, of course, knows that 
a State bank can convert into a national bank. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; that is what I am talking about. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; the gentleman said where a 
national bank takes over a State bank. 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is my way of expressing it. I refer 
to national banks that have branches which were originally 
authorized by State law. I can not state the matter in the 
technical language employed by may friend. In fact, I can not 
keep up with the gentleman from Texas on this bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. There are two ways, if the gentleman 
will permit, and I know the gentleman wants to be accurate. 
One is for a State bank to take out a national banking charter 
and bring in all its branches. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Another is for a State bank to con- 
vert into a national bank and then consolidate. 
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Mr. STEAGALL. So I repeat my statement that there is no 
way by which any national bank can have a branch except as 
it gets it from a State bank originally, and there are only a 
hundred of them, approximately 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I give the gentleman from Ala- 
bama 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. ALMON. Will my colleague now yield for a very brief 
question? 

Mr. STEAGALL. In just a moment. I want to deal with 
the question propounded by the gentleman from Georgia. His 
inquiry is very pertinent. Does this bill stop branch banking? 
I answer unqualifiedly no. Does this bill reduce the number 
of branch banks? I answer unqualifiedly that it does not. 

It is claimed that the bill restricts branch banking because 
it provides that in future State banks that join the Federal 
reserve system must surrender all their branches outside city 
limits, in which they would be permitted to have one branch 
in towns between not under 25,000 nor over 50,000 population, 
two branches in towns not under 50,000 nor over 100,000 popu- 
lation, and an unlimited number of branches in cities of above 
100,000 population. The answer to this is, in the first place, 
that State banks are now being excluded from membership in 
the Federal reserve system by a regulation promulgated by the 
Federal Reserve Board. Again, it is not necessary to author- 
ize national banks to have branches in order to pass a bill re- 
stricting the right of State banks having branches in joining 
the Federal reserve system. But the fact is, the whole claim 
with reference to denying State banks with branches the right 
to membership in the Federal reserve system is a farce, for 
the reason that State banks have shown clearly that they do 
not care to join the Federal reserve system except in very smail 
numbers. 

It has been 13 years since the enactment of the Federal 
reserve law, and out of 20,000 State banks only 1,500 have 
joined the Federal reserve system, and no appreciable number 
have been kept out by the recent ruling of the Federal Reserve 
Board restricting their membership. Practically all State 
banks with branches who cared to join the Federal reserve 
system did so the first few years after the Federal reserve 
system was established. This claim represents a man of 
straw. They are locking a stable that has not got a horse 
left in it. 

The bill provides that national banks may have one branch 
in cities of from 25,000 to 50,000 population; two branches 
in cities with a population between 50,000 and 100,000. This 
will allow something like 400 branch banks, and all of them 
to be members of the Federal reserve system. In addition 
to this they allow all national banks in cities having a popu- 
lation of 100,000 or more to have an unlimited number of 
branches. No one can tell how many this will let in, but 
there will be a vast number representing the larger banks of 
the country with enormous capital and stupendous power to 
be used in a monopolistic system. That is how this bill stops 
branch banking. The claim is made that the bill limits branch 
banking because only one branch is allowed in cities between 
25,000 and 50,000 population. That is no limitation of branch 
banking whatsoever, because under existing law no branches 
are permitted in such cities. The same is true in the limita- 
tion as to cities between 50,000 and 100,000 population to two 
branches. Under the present law no branches can be estab- 
lished in such cities. The claim is made that the bill is a 
limitation upon branch banking because national banks will 
not be permitted to operate branches anywhere outside cities. 
That is misleading for the reason that under existing law no 
such branches can be operated by national banks. Every 
limitation is only a pretense or a farce. 

In cities of 100,000 population or more there is no limit what- 
soever. This shows the philosophy underlying this whole 
scheme—that the voice whose force can not be drowned is the 
one that shall be heard by Congress. 

The limitation that hereafter no national bank shall be per- 
mitted to operate branches unless situated in a State which 
at the time of the passage of this bill permits branch banking 
is another delusion. It amounts to no more than a promise 
that the wrong we are doing will not be repeated in the future. 
It is ridiculous to make the promise, because everybody should 
know that when a State that now prohibits branch banking 
changes its law so as to allow it national banks in such a 
State will insist upon the same right to engage in branch bank- 
ing to meet competition. They will have the same argument 
and the same excuse that now exists for those to whom 
we are extending the privilege under this bill, and such a pro- 
vision is in utter conflict with the other provisions of the act 
and the reasons upon which it is founded. It means no more 
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nor less than a statement that “ We are going to do this wrong 
on this occasion, but after this we are going to swear off.” 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. In a moment. 

So, we see that every restriction which is being paraded by 
those who support the bill is built of straw. It is only an 
artful method by which to confuse and mislead. 

This bill will not close any branch bank in the United States, 
but it will open hundreds of them inside of five years, everyone 
of which will be members of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes 

Mr. WINGO. Under the present law the State banks in my 
State can come to the legislature, and they will permit the 
Stute banks to have branches, and no national bank will op- 
pose it. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. And when we pass this bill the 
branch-bank advocates in every State in this Union will be 
reinforced by the national banks that desire the privilege of 
branch banking. This bill will be the entering wedge. That is 
what it is intended to be by those who have turned on the 
clamor for this action by Congress. The limitation that it shall 
apply only to cities will soon be swept away. There will be 
no way to answer the argument of those who want branches 
outside the larger cities when they decide they need them to 
meet competition with State banks, and their contention will 
not be unreasonable. This bill does not rest upon sound prin- 
ciples. We are asked to yield the best judgment of the bank- 
ing world and pass this bill to meet the exigencies of national 
banks that want to make more money than they can make 
without the privilege of operating bianches. 

When we abandon sound principles and lend ourselves 
to the movement to legislite upon other considerations we 
ean not withstand the appeal of those who want branch bank- 
ing outside the larger cities. We will be told, and properly so, 
that the dangers of monopoly in branch banking are less as 
applied to smaller banks outside the larger cities than as 
applied to the big banks with big resources in the large centers 
of wealth and population. You can not divide a principle by a 
municipal line, 

Again, if we shall yield the principles involved at the behest 
of bankers in some States, who want branch banking in crder 
to make more money, we shall not be able to withstand the 
appeal that will be made by bankers in States where branch 
banking is now prohibited when they :nsist upon like considera- 
tion in years to come. 

The first great mistake we are making in the passage of this 
bill is in the abandonment of sound principles. Too often, I 
fear, we approach these subjects of great importance too much 
from the standpoint of expediency and temporary benefit to 
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Mr. STEAGALL. I have so understood the gentleman's po- 
sition, and I am glad to know those of us who are making this 
fight have his indorsement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then why does the gentleman let an om- 
nibus bill come like this before the House with no minority 
report—just a few of the Members are here, and most of the 
Members think that this bill is agreed to, coming from the 
Banking and Currency Committee, and three prominent mem- 
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| bers of that committee are opposed to it, yet it is brought upon 


the floor without any minority views. The gentleman does not 
give the Members of the House the benefit of his views. 

Mr. STEAGALL, I will say to my friend that I am having 
a hard time keeping anybody with me in this fight. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman has kept me with him all of 
this time. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am very happy to know that. The 
forces back of this bill have been making gradual headway in 
recent years, and so many are yielding to the clamor that I 
hesitated to draw the line and undertake to make the issue 
that would have been precipitated had effort been made to file 
a minority report. We made this fight in the last Congress, 
and I supposed it would be understood that the same fight 
would be made again, though I am sorry to say some who were 
with us then in opposition to the bill are not with us now. 
Ordinarily the procedure suggested by the gentleman from 
Texas would undoubtedly be the strategic course to follow; 
but I am only one member of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and I hope he will not hold me responsible for all 
that is done by every body of men with whom I happen to be 
associated. 1 am sure the gentleman would not like to be 
judged by that standard himself after the many times he has 
stood alone on the floor of this House. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kurtz]. 

Mr. KURTZ. Mr. Chairman, I thought when I first came on 
the floor this afternoon that I would have something to say, 
but after listening to the addresses that have been made against 
the branch-banking features of this bill I find myself almost 
in the position of the little boy who remained at his father’s 
table longer than his father thought he ought to remain. The 
father said, “ Son, when | am through I leave the table,” and 


| the son replied, “ Yes, father, and that is about all you do 


those selfishly concerned. I heard a half day’s discussion of | 


the tariff in this House recently, and not a man on either side 
in that argument seriously mentioned any principles involved. 
The whole argument hinged upon the question of who was to 
receive the greater amount of the ill-gotten goods to be obtained 
by unjust discrimination in the law. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Not just now. I have not the time. 


My friends, that is the trouble about the bill now before us. | 


Instead of trying to cure the evil of branch banking and eradi- 
eate it, instead of saying to those who clamor for a monopo- 
listic control of currency and credit, you can not go any further 
in fastening upon this country the European system of banking 


monopoly, we are attempting to deal with relative benefits | 
resulting from such a system and allowing it to be extended | 
when we should be trying to destroy it. The national banking 


system ought to be a pattern for the States and not subject to 
change to meet the whim of every legislature that may be led 
into unwise action in the different States of this Union. How 


are we going to stop when we abandon sound principles and | 
start down the road of expediency? The truth is, we are let- | 


ting in under this bill something like one-third of the banking 
resources of the United States, concentrated in a few centers 
of wealth and population, and possessing a power difficult to 
grasp. It would be far safer to deny the privileges of branch 
banking to the big fellows with their vast resources and extend 
it to the small banks ouside the cities, than to put dangerous 
power in the hands of the big banks and exclude the little 
fellows 

Those who are to reap the benefits of this legislation already 
have all the power over business and politics that should be 
placed in their hands. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman convinced me in the last 
Congress, and I am with him. 


leave.” [Laughter.] The gentlemen who have preceded me 
have not only covered their own fields but have swept over 
mine with speeches so wide in their range and so exhaustive 
in their research as to leave me but to echo their counsel and 
indorse their philosophy. 

There may be instances in which the granting of the privi- 
lege of branch banking to national banks is defensible. If 
there are such cases, they can be found more readily in those 
States where branch banking is permitted to banks organized 
under State laws than elsewhere. 

The principal argument put forth by the proponents of branch 


| banking is that it will enable national banks to do what State 


banks can do, and thus successfully compete with them. This 
is an unsound argument. If it is only right for national banks 
to do branch banking because certain State banks do so, there 
ean be no justification for it except upon the theory of self- 
defense, which is a right invoked only when an unjust, illegal, 
or unwarranted attack is made upon one innocent of wrong. 

The principle involved in such cases is that there is no time 
within which to invoke the law to restrain the assailant, and 
force may, therefore, be used to repel force. In other words, 
the defendant in such cases can lawfully use the same weapon 
and degree of force that the assailant uses who makes the 
attack. i 

Mr. MANLOVE. The gentleman is arguing from the stand- 
point that one evil will not cure another. 

Mr. KURTZ. I surely am, as I shall prove before I get 
through. In no other event, however, is the doctrine of self- 
defense justified in the eyes of the law or the common custom 


| of any civilized community. 


If it were not so the doctrine of an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth would still prevail. In all such cases the 
one who invokes the principal and pleads the right of self- 
defense therefore admits that the assailant is committing a 
wrong. He is trying to combat a wrong with a wrong, forget- 
ting that two wrongs can not bring about a right. 

To-day we live under an entirely different code of ethics. 
Instead of assailing a competitor with weapons of brutal of- 
fense, as in the days of old, it is the policy of our law to com- 
pel all to conduct themselves and their business within certain 
prescribed restrictions, and with due regard to the rights of 
others. Why should we not invoke this policy with respect to 
all banks, both State and national? 
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If branch banking {s wrong, why not abolish it everywhere? ! 
Why attempt to justify a wrong in a national bank because a | 
State bank is sometimes permitted to commit a wrong? 

The trend of the times is toward the building up of big} 
business and, in many cases, the elimination of small business. | 


Both, however, are necessary and have their places in America, | 
and both should have equal protection under our laws. The | 
great accumulations of capital represented by our large finan- | 
cial institutions are required in the great centers of trade. | 
Smaller banks, however, are also necessary in the smaller com- 
munities of the country. Great captains of finance, with skilled 
directors to control the policies of their banks, are trained by 
the great banks of the land. They know what is essential in 
carrying on big business successfully. They make finance their 
career. They know full well that the first great essential of 
every bank is to get deposits and to keep on increasing these 
deposits year by year. Without deposits a bank must go out 
of business. It can not carry on. Deposits are as necessary 
to a bank as a main spring is to a watch. So, not content with 
having one bank building, one place of receiving deposits, usu- 
ally in the best business section of the city, these great cap- 
tains of finance seek another and another branch until, under | 
this bill, in a city of only 51,000 people their bank can have 
two additional branches. Usually these branches only exist 
for the purpose of receiving deposits. 

Borrowers can not be accommodated except at the central 
institution or mother bank. While these different branches are 
established primarily to secure deposits, they may be estab- 
lished alse to destroy competition. At least they usually result 
in doing so. The fact that a branch may not be profitable at 
once is frequently immaterial to the mother bank, because 
other branches may be profitable. Even if they are not so at 
first the mother bank can stand it until competition is de- 
stroyed and the small bank forced out of business. In such 
cases the stockholders not only often lose their money but the 
community loses an institution to which it has been accus- 
tomed to go for accommodation and to which it is entitled. 

In these smaller banks are directors of the region in which 
the banks are located who are acquainted with the people of 
the locality, know their needs and whether or not they are 
responsible in the event a loan is requested. Moreover, they 
know the personality of a borrower, which is frequently such 
an asset as to make the loan perfectly secure, whereas this 
would not be taken into consideration by the directors of the 
large bank with branches, because these directors would lack 
the close touch and intimate acewaintanceship in the imme- 
diate vicinity. The mother-bank directors know nothing what- 
ever about the personal equation of the individual borrower and 
can see only that sufficient collateral is put up and kept up 
to allow 20 per cent in excess of the loan required. Further- 
more, the directors of small banks are usually the leading men 
of the community, and their training acquired in carrying on 
the bank is valuable and fits them for service to the cémmunity. 
Their bank experience is a training school. They become the 
school directors, the justices, the notaries, the men of affairs in 
the region in which they live. They grow into the leaders and 
are the backbone of our land. Destroy the small bank and you 
destroy one of the most potent influences for good in every 
small American community to-day. These men stand for prop- 
erty rights and the sanctity of the law. They oppose the doc- | 
trine of internationalism and the teachings of the Red. We | 

| 
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need them, every community needs them; we destroy them at 
our peril. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Congress of the United States 
has ample power to curb and restrict the banking system | 
wherever found, organized under the State law or elsewhere. 
We have in the United States Constitution what is known as 
the interstate commerce clause. There is not a bank in this 
land that does not do interstate commerce in one way or an- 
other. Take in my own State, 20 miles from any railroad, 
there is a bank, which is 100 miles from any State line, and 
yet that particular bank has depositors, I am sure, as every 
other bank in the land has, who do interstate commerce 
through the agency of that particular bank. You will find all 
of the people’ of the rural communities getting the Sears- 
Roebuck catalog, or the catalog of Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
let us say that they want a pair of curtains or a cook stove 
or some wall paper. What do they do? They send to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. for that particular article which they desire, 
and in payment thereof send a check across State lines out to 
Chieago drawn on the bank in the community in which they 
live. They are, in a measure, doing interstate business 
through the bank as their agent. Within that particular 
domain Congress has the power and the authority to curb all 
banks which are violating the interstate commerce law by the 
enactment of an adequate statute. Further, under the postal 


| See fit. 


| tion. There is a large bank there. 
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regulations of the United States if we pass a law prohibiting 
the banks, either State or national, from having branches, the 
Congress has the power to impose such restrictions on them 
in the use of the postal facilities of the country as it may 

Let us see how branch banking works out on the people of 
a community. I have in mind a little town of 60,000 popula- 
rhat bank can have only 
two branch banks in that particular town. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I suggest to the gentleman that we call 
that a pretty good-sized burg out in Missouri. 

Mr. KURTZ. That may be so; nevertheless, they can have 
two branch banks there, and what happens? Two miles away 
from this city there is another town of 10,000 people. There 
is a bank there that has been it , 
a fine institution, one that has served the community as well 
as any institution can serve any community, whether big or 
little. What happens? The same power that can get a Dill 
of this kind through the committee, the same power that can 
get a bill of this kind through Congress can extend the political 
jurisdiction of a particular community or the 


existence for 20 or 30 ye 


irs 


i 


charter of that 
particular city so that it will include the little town 2 miles 
away. Then the big bank can establish 2 miles or 3 miles 
away or 5 miles away, as the case may be, a branch bank 
alongside of the institution that has been fostered by the men 
of that small community for a generation or more. It is a 
dangerous proposition, and I, for one, mean to vote against 
this particular phase of banking. I have nothing to say about 
the remainder of Mr. McFappren’s bill I think in many 
respects it is an admirable one and all right. I shall not vote 
against it in so far as the other portions of the bill are con- 
cerned; but when it comes to branch banking I am opposed 
to it, because 1 believe it is un-American and confiscatory. 
I heard a man say the other day that they would not try io 
destroy the branches that were organized by the national 
banks before this act went into effect. They said it would take 
away the rights of the individual. They do not hesitate, 
however, in this bill to take away the rights of the indi- 
vidual bank in the case of the little town that I have just 
mentioned, by unwarranted competition, because it happens 
to be taken into the city limits of a larger town. 

‘Bhat would take away absolutely every vestige of strength 
those people have from a financial standpoint. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield for one question 
that occurs to me? 

Mr. KURTZ. I will. 

Mr. MANLOVE. And that is whether without branch bank 
ing the different community centers all over the country will 
really take care of individual enterprise and the other inter- 
ests of the communities? Now, you have a busy community up 
in Pennsylvania, and I would like to have your ideas as to 
whether or not without branch banking business always has a 
banking outlet? 

Mr. KURTZ. In answer to that I desire to say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri that so far as 1 know—of course, I am 
not acquainted everywhere in the United States—-but, so far 
as I know, there is not any place in the United States where 
there are 10,000 people that is not taken care of by the banking 
interests of the vicinity. I know of none, and I do know that 
the State of Missouri, from which the gentleman hails, had a 
case whereby a certain large institution in the city of St. Lonis 
concluded it would have branch banks, and the case was taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, and because of the 
fact that there was an act of assembly on the statute books of 
the State of Missouri prohibiting branch banking, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that the Comptroller of the 
Currency was not authorized under the law to allow branch 
banking in that State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KURTZ. Can the gentleman yield me two minutes 
more? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield the gentleman two minntes 

Mr. MANLOVE. I might say to the gentleman that I do 
not think there is a spot in the State of Missouri where busi- 
ness interests are not taken care of sufficiently by the indi- 
vidual banking interests of that community. 

Mr. KURTZ. I think that same thing can be said about 
every other community in the land. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And surely in the cities they have all 
the facilities they want, undoubtedly. 

Mr. KURTZ. Surely, they have more facilities there than 
they have in the country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 
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Mr. WINGO. IT yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Biackx]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, as has been stated 
during the debate, this bill covers some 16 or 17 different 
propositions connected with the national banking act, and I 
think it may be fairly stated that the purpose of all of them is 
to endeavor to give us a better national-banking system. And 
I will say this at the outset: If there is one line in the bill or 
any paragraph in the bill or any section of the bill that will 
not give us a better national-banking system, it ought to go out. 
Whenever we have legislation in this House for the national- 
banking system, or regulating the railroads, or for labor, or for 
the furmer, or for anything else, the paramount consideration 
ought always to be the good of the general public, and so far as 
I am concerned it does not make any difference with me 
whether the banking fraternity support this bill or whether 
they are against it. The principal inquiry is, Will the adoption 
of the bill give us a better national-banking system? That 
ought to be the only inquiry. Now, my good friend [Mr. 
STEAGALL] made a very able argument in opposition to the bill, 
as did also my friend from Maryland |Mr. Go.tpssorover], and 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL], using a facetious 
expression, [ am sure, said that pressure had been brought to 
bear on other members of the committee which they could not 
resist, and therefore they were supporting it. Well, now, no 
one holds a higher regard for the gentleman from Alabama 
than I do, and yet I do not think other members of the com- 
mittee are any more influenced by outside pressure than he is. 
None of us are. We are simply exercising our best judgment. 
I have about 75 banks in my district, National and State, and 
I have not received a telegram or 4 letter from one of them 
expressing themselves one way or the-other upon this bill. I 
do not know whether they are for it or whether they are 
against it. 

it is up to me to study the bill carefully and compare it 
with existing law and decide whether I should support it. 
Several of the propositions covered by the bill are not con- 
tested, and therefore I deem it unnecessary to debate them. 
I am going to confine my remarks to sections 7, 8, and 9 of 
the bill, which deal with branch banking. Now, I do not mind 
stating frankly that if I had my will in the matter I would 
rather have one banking system with unit banks, and have all 
banks members of the Federal reserve system. That is what I 
would like to see in this country, and yet we all know that is 
impossible. We know that can not be, but because I believe 
that sections 7, 8, and 9 will bring about some uniformity in 
the branch-banking situation, which is now admitted to be very 
much confused, L intend to support the bill. Now, what sort ofa 
situation do we have at the present time? We have, as my able 
colleague [Mr. STEVENSON] told you, section 5155 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, which we have had since 1865, and under that 
statute a State bank can take out a national bank charter, 
come into the national-banking system with everyone of its 
branches, regardless of where they are located. They do not 
even have to be located in the State where the State bank is 
domiciled. They may be located in a different State—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How would they be State banks? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. They would be chartered under the 
State banking law, with branches located in other States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And chartered in the other States? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No. The branches would not be 
chartered in other States, but permitted to do business in other 
States. If the gentleman will look at page 14 of the Comp- 
troller’s Report he will find that one bank, the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, National Association, is located at San Francisco, and 
has branches at Portland, Oreg., Seattle, Wash., and Tacoma, 
Wash. 

This was formerly a State bank in California and under its 
State charter had established these three branches, 

Subsequently it relinquished its State charter, took out a 
national charter under section 5155, Revised Statutes, and 
brought its branches in with it. That procedure has been 
resorted to many times and creates a very uneven situation in 
the national banking system, which ought to be dealt with in 
some way, and that is what we propose to do in this bill. 

Mr. BLOOM. The San Francisco bank which you mentioned 
has a State charter? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; it had a State charter before it 
was converted into a national bank, and it had branches in 
these other places. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
they operate the banks in other States under the same charter? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. They now have a national banking 
charter, and they own and operate these other banks under 
that same charter, 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. By permission of the other 
States? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No. By permission of section 5155. 
Revised Statutes, United States, which has been in effect 
since 1865. Under that statute a State bank can take out a 
national banking charter and bring every one of its branches 
into the national-banking system, and does do it, regardless of 
where they are located. 

Now, that is one phase of the matter. Here is another: 
Under our present law as it now exists a State bank, regardless 
of whether it has branches or not, can take out a national 
banking charter and consolidate with another national bank 
and bring in all of the branches; and if you will look at page 
15 of the comptroller’s report you will find a recital of the 
number of branch banks that we now have in the national- 
banking system under this consolidation act of November 7, 
1918. Then, as has been emphasized in the debate and as 
was, mentioned by our good friend the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. NELSon], when a banking corporation takes out a 
charter under the national-banking act, under the general law 
they can, of course, establish no branches. That is correct. 
That is the sort of situation that we now have, and it is the 
purpose of this bill to bring order and uniformity out of this 
confused situation and amend the law whereby no national 
bank will be allowed hereafter to establish a branch except in 
the city where it is domiciled. And, moreover, it will not have 
the right to do that except in States which by affirmative law 
permit branch banking to its State banks. And, moreover, it 
is further restricted to banks which are located in those States 
which at the very time of the passage of this act permit branch 
banking, 

Now, my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] and other 
gentlemen have asked, “ Why do you want to do this at all?” 
The statistics show, they say, that the national banks are not 
losing any ground as compared with the State banks. I do 
not know where the gentlemen got their figures. If you will 
refer to the report of the comptroller, the 1925 report, which 
came to our desks a few days ago, you will find that from 
October, 1923, to October, 1925, a period of two years, 166 na- 
tional banks relinquished their national charters and took out 
State charters, and they had an aggregate capital of $566,- 
000,000. And let me say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that you will find that during the same period 113 State banks 
were converted into national banks, with an aggregate capital 
of $245,000,000. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. What year is the gentleman 
talking about? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am giving the figures from October, 
1923, to October, 1925, the most recent figures that are avail- 
able. During that period of time national banks with a capital 
of $566,000,000 left the national system and took out State 
charters as against 113 State banks, which took out national! 
charters, with a capitalization of $245,000,000, makfng a net 
loss to the national banking system of $321,000,000. These 
figures are not imaginative. They are real, and they demand 
our serious consideration. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. May I say to the gentleman in 
just a moment that on page 24 of the report of the Federal 
Reserve Board for the year 1924, the year Mr. Dawes was 
covering, are the figures, which I took; just for one year. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Here is the trouble with the gentle- 
man’s figures. The figures, which the gentleman gives, were 
those of banks that retired from the Federal reserve system. 
They had no relation to the question of how many national 
banks relinquished their national charters and took out State 
charters. The national banks that took out State charters 
doubtless all remained members of the Federal reserve system. 
But what I am talking about is that there went out of the 
national banking system 166 national banks with an aggregate 
capital of $566,000,000 in those two years. r 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will remind the gentleman that they 
have the right, on becoming State banks, to withdraw from the 
Federal reserve system. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. But so long as they remain 
national banks they are compelled, under the Federal law, to 
remain members of the Federal reserve system. That is why 
I am making this speech. I want to stress the danger which 
lies in hobbling our national banks, so they can not compete on 
equal terms with State banks. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the eman yield? 

Mr. BLAOK of Texas. Yes; I will to my friend from 
New York, and.then I must hurry along. 
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Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman tell us whether or not he 
thinks it safe, under paragraph (b) there, on page 6, to permit 
25 per cent of the capital stock paid in and 25 per cent of the 
unimpaired surplus to be made in one individual loan? Does 
the gentleman think that is a safe banking proposition? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. What paragraph does the gentleman 
refer to? I do not think I quite caught his question. 

Mr. BLOOM. That on page 6, covering investment securi- 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. That paragraph provides that 
no national bank shall be permitted to invest more than 25 per 
cent of its unimpaired capital and surplus in marketable 
obligations, commonly known as investment securities. 

Mr. BLOOM. We want safer banks as well as better banks. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I agree with the gentleman. Under 
the present law the banks, for example, in the gentleman’s 
city of New York have no restriction upon them as to the 
amount which they may buy of these investment securities. 

Mr. BLOOM. They have a restriction of 10 per cent. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; they have not. They can invest 
their entire capital and surplus at the present time in invest- 
ment securities, and the comptroller says we ought to write a 
restriction in the law, limiting it to 25 per cent of the capital 
stock and unimpaired surplus of the bank; and I think he is 
right. Does that answer the gentleman's question? 

Mr. BLOOM. No. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The section which I think the gentle- 
man bas in mind is 5200 and we will reach that section later 
on in the bill. I will be glad to hear him discuss it when we 
reach it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. May I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the gentleman think it right, as this 
hill prevides, to allow them to loan 50 per cent, not on the 
appraised value but on the value of the real estate? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It means the appraised value. 

Mr. BLOOM. It does not say so. Do you think it is right 
for a bank to loan any money on real estate? 

Mr. OCONNELL of New York. You mean at the assessed 
value? 

Mr. BLOOM. No; that would be worse than not anything at 
all. The gentleman says assessed value. You can assess it at 
ony value. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Under the present law, for a good 
many years, the banks have been permitted to loan on real 
estate under certain conditions, and the only change this sec- 
tion makes in the present law is to permit State banks to loan 
for a period of five years rather than for one year on city 
property. The bill very wisely provides that the aggregate 
of all real-estate loans which a national bank may have, in- 
cluding city and rural property, shall not exceed 25 per cent of 
the bank’s unimpaired capital and surplus or 50 per cent of 
its savings deposits. 

Mr. BLOOM. On the actual value. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I know what the gentleman means. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. But savings banks loan 
money on assessed value, 

Mr. BLOOM. No; on appraised value and not on assessed 
value, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman wants to offer an 
amendment to further safeguard that provision, I am sure the 
House would be glad to consider it. I agree with him that 
real-estate loans are often very unliquid and should be 
cuarded with the greatest care. If this bill overlooks any wise 
precaution, we ought to put it in. 

Now, gentlemen, before 1 conclude I want to refer briefly to 
section 9, which has been attacked by opponents of the bill as 
a provision that is a play upon words and means nothing and 
will not restrict state-wide branch banking. Section 9 provides 
(hat no bank coming into the Federal reserve system hereafter 
slall be permitted to operate branches outside of the city of its 
domicile, 

Now, we have in California a situation where state-wide 
branch banking is permitted, and, as has been stated by my 
able colleague [Mr. Srevenson], one bank out there, now a 
inember of the Federal reserve system, has 200 branches, Let 
me say to you gentlemen that if you are ever going to put any 
restriction upon that practice, and if you are going to prevent 
that condition from spreading over the United States, you had 
better take this opportunity to do it, because I tell you that 
once that California system of branch banking is extended to 
other States it will be a very difficult situation to deal with. 
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Gentlemen have said in this debate that they do not want to 
see the United States drift into the Canadian system of branch 
banking. That was the burden of the 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NeLson]. Let 
let the California 


speech of the gentleman 
me say to him, you once 
system of state-wide branch banks get 
strongly intrenched in these United States and you will have 
to all intents and purposes the Canadian banking system. We 
will now see what the independent unit bankers of California 
think about section 9 and whether it is mere meaningless 
phrases, as the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Srracarr] 
contended in his very able speech I have here the Inde- 
pendent Banker, published by the California League of Inde 
pendent Bankers, dated December 19, 1925.~ Here is what a 
paragraph of it says: 
The independent or unit bankers of the United States are squarely 
behind the McFadden bill The Independent Bankers of California 
are urging its adoption, including section 9 


and these bankers re 

determined that no change shall be made in section 9. and suggest 
that the adopticn of the McFadden bill will be a step toward i 
orderly solution of the State-wide branch banking problem in Ca 
fornia, 

Then, in another place it goes on to say: 

The California independent bankers concur with the American 
Banker, which says: 

“The purpose of. section 9 of the MeFadden li is to m a stop 


to the extension of branch banking outside the city limits, not in 
one State but in every State, so that branch banking in the United 
States will be confined si.oply to cities We believe that most 
bankers, both large and small, want to see our present system of 
independent banks preserved The MeFadden bill dr 
clear line at which to stop branch 


iws a sensible 
banking, namely, the limits of a 
single city: and no big banker who is sincere in his views that our 
be encouraged could ask that 
the line he extended Otherwise he would he 


for extensions ad infinitum.” 


independent banking system should 


opening the door 


Now, gentlemen, because I believe this law will bring a great 
degree of uniformity out of a situation that is now very much 
confused and muddled, I intend to give it my support. [Ap 
plause. | 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman 
has again expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 


from Texas 


gen 

tleman from New York [Mr. CEeLier}. 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is with great reluctance that I oppose this bill, and 


I am going to oppose the bill because I fail to find therein 
certain perfecting amendments. 

I am one of those who favor branch banking, and I might 
say, first as last, that you can inveigh against branch banking 
as much as you will, but branch banking is here to stay and 
nothing that we can do can rip branch banking from 
national fabric. 

Permit me to reiterate what I stated a year ago, when this 
bill was before the House: 


our 


Comparatively few States prohibit branch banking, and 
States where it is allowed the branches are limited to the 
counties. This bill in the main seeks to arrest the present 
development of branch banking, and in that sense 


in these 
cities or 
growth and 


is praiseworthy 
It will prevent State banks and trust companies which are members 


of the Federal reserve bank from opening additional branches beyond 
the corporate limits of the city where the parent bank is situated 
and at the same time’ will allow national banks the right to open 
branches within the same municipalities, but such branches shall be 
limited to said municipalities. The national banks shall have the 
same rights as well as the same limitations as State banks as to 
branches. If a State prohibits branches to State banks, then a 
national bank in that State shall likewise be denied the right of 
branching out. 

In States allowing branch banking a very anomalous situation has 
arisen. State banks have branched out but national banks could not 
legally acquire branches except by merger and consolidation. This has 
given rise to a condition of unfair competition, with State banks hav- 
ing the better of it. 

The New York Corn Exchange Bank has 58 branches. It ix a 
State member bank of the Federal reserve. Our bank of Manhattan, 
being one of the oldest banks in New York City, has 33 branches. The 
Manufacturers’ Trust Co., of New York, has, I believe, 12 branches. 
It is unfair to make the national banks in New York City, with no 
legal power to branch, meet that competition, where these State 
banks are enabled by our State law to reach out and get all the 
business to be had in the city of New York, with its five great 
boroughs ard hundreds of small communities. 


It might interest gentlemen to know what effect small unit 
banks have upon the credit of the country and how really 
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disastrous small banks in the country are. I have taken the | tional and State, during the last two years. I herewith put 


trouble to determine the number of failures of all banks, Na- 








Capit al 
le than $25,000 
National banks 
tate member bank 
Nonmember banks 
lotal 
$25,000 but less than $50,000 
National bank 
te member ink 
Nonmember banks 
Total 
$50,000 but less than $100,000 
Natior | banks 
State member banks 
Nonmember banks 
rotal ‘ — ni ed thsi w ab eden eas Maes 2 0 
$100,000 but less than $200,000 : : 
National banks ‘ 0 0 
State member banks smashiiadntied 0 0} 
Nonmember banks .................. wulimesidieaaianam 0 0; 
a 
Total . . SaGpdeoonse : 0 0} 
$200,000 bul less than $500,000 
National bank 0 0| 
State member banks ; 0 | 0} 
Nonmember banks csaed sites : ar 0 0} 
Total , ° ° ; olen a 0 0} 
= —=_ | 
Grand total adatguccessccusncesancteegh panadeusii , i 2 0} 


Banks with capital of less than $25,000—all State banks—make up 
Banks with capital of less than $50,000 make up 68 per cent of 
Banks with capital of less than $100,000 make up 90 per cent of 
Banks with less than $200,000 capital make up 97 per cent of the 
Leaving banks with $200,000 capital and over making up 3 per cent 
The capital of the largest bank that closed was $400,000, and there 


Statement of closed banks, classified as to capital and districts, 1924 


' . : 
| Districts | 


Capital i ——) Total 
11} 2/3)4/}5{}6|7/8] 9) 10] 1} 22 
i ; 

Siemepited — — a 
$25,000 and less | o| 3 0| 0} 16| 26| 58 | 36 [229 | 80 | 22) 11| 490 
$26,000 to $49,000 0; OO} 0 0| 3 6 5 6117; 11] 8 ‘ 57 
$50,000 to $74,000 | O|} O| 1] O| 7] 6] 2] 10} 30) 20] 9] 11 114 
$75,000 to $99,000 | O| OF O; O; 2] Of 1] 1] 4) 2] 2) 3 15 
$100,000 to $124,000 | O| O| O} Of} 4] 4/)48} O} 11} 10] 8) O 48 
$125,000 to $199,000 1} 1] of O} Of} 1] 1] 2] 1] 38] Oj O 10 
$200,000 to $499,000 0; 0 0 0 0; 2}; 3; 2 4 1 | 0 i4 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 0} 0 | 0} 0} O} O} OO} Oj} 1 1} 1} 0 3 
Over $1,000,000. _. 0}; 2 0! 0 


| 


0; Oo! O} 
1; 0; 33} 44 101 | 
{ I I 
Banks with capital of $25,000 and less make up 65 per cent of the 
total ; 

Banks with less than $50,000 capital, 72 per cent: 

Banks with less than $75,000 capital, 88 per cent; 

Banks with less than $100,000 capital, 90 per cent; and 

Leaving banks with capital of $100,000 or more making up 10 per 
cent. 

The 758 banks closed had combined capital of $35,267,595 and sur- 
plus of $11,875.390 

Of these, 127 were national banks with capital $9,365,000 and 
surplus $4,099,260. Thirty-four were State member banks with capital 
$2,545,000 and surplus $759,630, and 592 were nonmember banks with 
meet $23,357,595 and surplus $6,516,500, 

‘ational banks comprised 17 per cent of the total number closed, 
with 26% per cent of the capital, State member banks 4% per cent in 
numbers and 7 per cent of capital, and nonmember banks 78% per cent 
in numbers and 66% per cent in capital. 

Of the 753 banks closed during the year, 88, with capital of 
$1,155,000, have been reopened. 


The inescapable conclusion from these tables is that the 
smaller the bank is with reference to capital and surplus the 
more likely it is to close its doors, and the reverse is also true 
that the larger the bank the less likelihood of that bank get- 
ting into trouble. Among the failures of 1925—and there were 
610 of them—and among the failures in 1924—and there were 
753 of them—we find that as to banks with a capital of less 
than $25,000 in 1925 there were 231 failures; that as to banks 
with a capital from $25,000 to $50,000 there were 184 failures; 
that as to banks with a capital from $50,000 to $100,000 there 


TOR ico ctnimatioe 1 5 55 (209 (134 | 52 | 2 753 





| 





| O| 0] Oo} O| Oo 2 | 
{| 





Note here were three closed banks for which no capital figures could be obtained, and therefore could not be included in this table. 





into the Recorp a classified list of those banks: 


Statement of closed banks, 1925, classified as to capital and district 








Federal reserve districts 





























} | 
9 Total | Total 
7. | . | ” = | = banks | capital 
} ee? } — > | > aay oe i, a 
0 0} Oo} Oo; oO; oF 9 PE inte 
0 0 0! 0 0 1 0 1 $15, 009 
10; 2] 37] 71) 30] 2 3 231) 3, 068, 150 
10, 2) 37/ 71) 30) 2 3 | 232 3, 083, 159 
yl See es b 
bret 7 Of} Bio i 8b, ola 4 46; 1,210, 000 
oT ee a) ee eh ee 12| "315,000 
12, 32 6) 34) 15 4 4 | 126 | 3, 496, 500 
16, 4| 7] o] 2| 5] | 184 5, 021, 500 
ce ee 
7 5 0} 19 | 4 3 3) 46 2, 580, 000 
| 0 2 0) 1| 0 3 2 8 475, 000 
Sn 4| mu] 12] 9g] 3} 78| 4,355, 720 
1] o| wi 12; 2) 4} 34) 16] 15] 8] 132| 7, 410, 720 
= i =| -= — ——" ——— =e —= 
i | 
ape ee “AE ty 0| oy ros 15 | 1,675,009 
0 0} Oo 2 2 0; oO 0 1}; 0 5 500, 000 
l i 5 1; 4 4 | 0 4) 2) 2! 24 2, 650, 000 
73 6 4 9 4 1 6 6| 4 44 | 4,825, 000 
0 o| 1 or a oe ae 11| 2,450,000 
0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 650, 000 
1 0} oO 1 2 0 0 0 0 1, 128, 343 
HY “t-te 1 er Of: 4-4 Sy 18 | 4, 228, 363 
3 4, 68 | 43| 107| 54 168 | 77; 80| 24 610 | 24, 568, 733 


838 per cent of the total number, and 12.6 per cent of the total capital 
the total number, and 33 per cent of the total capital. 
the total number, and 68.2 per cent of the total capital. 


total number, and 82.8 per cent of the total capital. 


of the total number, and 17.2 per cent of the total capital. 


was only one of these. 


were 132 failures; that as to banks with a capital from 
$100,000 to $200,000 there were 44 failures; and as to banks 
with a capital from $200,000 to $500,000 there were only 18 
failures. -The situation was the same in 1924, as you will note 
from the 1924 table. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Is my friend contending 
that all of these failures happened within the last two years’ 

Mr. CELLER. These failures have occurred in the last 
two years. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
ministration? 

Mr. CELLER. Quite so. The gentleman might find some 
comfort in that. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yieldl? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. How many of those banks were branch 
banks ? ‘ 

Mr. CELLER. I have not exactly figured that out, but | 
say this; that most of these banks were banks that were sma!l 
country unit banks and were not amalgamated one with the 
other so as to form one strong combination to resist a failure. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Were not those failures largely because vi 
overloans ? 

Mr. CELLER. I can not give the gentleman that !nforma- 
tion. That information is obtainable from the Federal Reserv 
Board, Suffice it to say the conclusion is inescapable, that we 
have a situation where banks with a capital of less than 
$25,000 are more apt to fail than banks having a capital from 
$200,000 to $500,000. Most, if not all, of those small banks 
were not branch banks, and on the other hand, most of che 
larger banks were banks that had a number of branches. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman states that a great majori‘y 
of these banks which failed were small country banks. Is it 
not true that their failure was due to the financial stringency 
in the country as compared to the prosperity in the city 
rather than to the size of the capital? 


Under a Republican ad- 
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Mr. CELLER. That may be another conclusion that you 
may be able to draw from these facts. I give you these facts 
for whatever they may be worth, and I draw my own conclu- 
sion from them. For that reason I can not for the life of me 
see how I could in good conscience oppose branch banking. 

Further answering the gentleman, however, if the country 
bank were a branch of the city bank, then the so-called pros- 
perity of the city would come to the help of the country. Why 
should a farmer in the country or a resident of a suburb of 
a great city be denied the convenience of access to strong 
financial banks of the city, an access which the more fortunate 
residents of the city now enjoy. I am informed by responsible 
officials of the Federal Reserve Board that it is the small unit 
banks that are the common source of trouble to the clearing 
houses and bank examiners and that they are the ones who 
go down and fail during the panics. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
York has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. However, there is another aspect of the 
situation, and that is with reference to the discriminations 
that would occur, if this bill as now drafted were passed, 
against State banks connected with the Federal reserve system 
having branches. We hear a lot about putting both national 
banks and State banks upon a parity. That is the main pur- 
pose of this bill. We hear it said that as long as State banks 
have the right to maintain branches we should accord that 
same privilege to national banks. I am with every gentleman 
who says that, but the Committee on Banking and Currency 
has stricken out of the bill section 10, which would in every 
sense do this. 

Section 10, found on pages 16 and 17 of H. R. 2, Report No. 
83, in part provides: 


New 


Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 


That the Federal Reserve Board shall not prescribe any condition 
of membership which will prevent the applying bank from competing 
with national banks on a basis of substantial equality or which will 
subject the applying bank to any greater limitations or restrictions 
than those under which national banks shal! operate. 


In other words, with this provision reestablished in the bill 
State banks applying for membership in the Federal reserve 
system could compete with national banks on a parity or 
equality. Without such, or a similar provision, that equality 
is lacking. That is the nub of my objection to this bill. It is 
so important an objection that despite the benefits of the bill 
I must vote against it. 

Under the present system, which would be unchanged by 
the passage of this bill unamended, certain regulations known 
as Regulations H, series of 1924 (as amended April 7, 1924), 
have been issued by the Federal Reserve Board, applicable only 
to State banks and trust companies. I have no quarrel with 
these regulations; they are just and sound. My quarrel is 
that these regulations do not apply to national banks. For 
example, under Section VI of these regulations entitled “ Prin- 
ciples governing establishment of branches,” subdivision 8, 
thereunder, we have the following: 


The Federal Reserve Board as a general principle will require each 
bank or trust company which establishes or maintains branches, 
agencies, or additional offices to maintain for itself and such branches, 
agencies, or additional offices, an adequate ratio of capital to total la- 
bilities and an adequate percentage of its total investments in the form 
of paper or securities eligible for discount or purchase by Federal 
reserve banks. 


Should not these restriction apply to both kinds of banks? 

When a State bank applies for a branch it must receive the 
approval of its State superintendent or supervisor of banks, 
and in addition must go to the Federal Reserve Board and 
satisfy Regulations H. The national banks, however, need 
only to go to the Comptroller of the Currency. They need 
not bother their heads about Regulations H. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has been guilty of most 
peculiar actions with reference to granting permission of 
branches to national banks. 

Let us now see what has happened in New York with refer- 
ence to the wide powers that have been arrogated unto himself 
by the Comptroller of the Currency in establishing* these 
national-bank branches. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Before the gentleman leaves that point, 
I think the gentleman is confused about section 10. Section 
10 does not deal with the matter of branches at ali. Section 
10 deals with the induction of State banks into the Federal 
reserve system. 

Mr. CELLER. I refer to report No. 83, containing section 
10, which was stricken out. 
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Mr. STEVENSON. It fs section 10 of the biM, but it is 


stricken out by an amendment of the committee. It does not 
refer at all to the matter of branches, but refers to the admis- 
sion of a State bank into the Federal reserve system and has 
absolutely nothing to do with branches. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not believe the gentleman has read far 
enough along that seciion. I will read benefit of the 
gentleman at the bottom of page 16 this language in section 10 
as it is crossed out, and if this language were in the bill I 
would vote for it: 

Provided, however, 


for the 


That the Federal Reserve Board shall not pr 


ecribe any condition of membership which will prevent the applyit 
bank from competing with national banks on a basis of suds! 
equality or which will subject the applying bank to any greater liv 


tions or restrictions than those under which national banks shall ope 


(Italics my own.) 

Mr. STEVENSON, Yes; and that does not refer to bra 
at all. It refers to the restrictions which are placed on th 
lending their whole capital to one borrower and then discount 


ing that paper with the Federal reserve banks, and that lan- 
guage would repeal that restriction which is already in the 
statute and turn them loose to come in here and do as they 


please. 

Mr. CELLER. Would the gentleman agree to put in the bill 
the language that was stricken out? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; I moved to strike that lancuage out 
of the bill in committee, and I am certainly against putting it 
in the bill now. 

Mr. CELLER. I understand the chairman of the committee 
was not opposed to those words and is willing now to put them 
back into the bill. 

However, let me continue my thought with reference to 
what has happened in respect of these wide powers or seem- 
ing powers that the Comptroller of the Currency exercises. We 
have heard much of the Missouri case which seems to brand 
upon the very powers the comptroller is exercising a stigma of 
illegality, absolute illegality, because the First National Bank 
v. Missouri, reported in the United States Supreme Court Re- 
ports, Volume 263, at page 657, without peradventure of a 
doubt, says that the action of the Comptroller of the Currency 
in allowing branches of national banking associations is abso- 
lutely illegal. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland of the United States Supreme Court 
delivered the opinion of the court and in part stated as follows: 

The State of Missouri brovght this proceeding in the nature of quo 
warranto in the State Supreme Court against The First National Bank 
of Missouri to determine its authority to 
branch bank in the city of St. Louis. 

The Missouri statute (11737, R. 8. Mo., 1919) provides “that no 
bank shall maintain in this State a branch bank or receive deposits 
or pay checks except in its own banking house.” 

National banks are brought into existence under Federal legislation, 
are instrumentalities of the Federal Government, and are necessarily 
subject to the paramount authority of the United States. Nevertheless, 
national tanks are subject to the laws of a State In respect of their 
affairs unless such laws interfere with the purposes of their creation, 
tend to impair or destroy their efficiency as Federal agencies, or con 
flict with the paramount law of the United States. (National Bank v 
Commonwealth, 9 Wall. 353, 362; Davis v. Elmira Savings Bank, 161 
U. 8. 275, 283.) 

The extent of the powers of national banks is to be measured by the 
terms of the Federal statutes relating to such associations, and they 
can rightfully exercise only such as are expressly granted or such 
incidental powers as are necessary to carry on the business for which 
they are established. (Bullard v. Bank, 18 Wall. 589, 593.) * * * 
Among other things the Federal law (Rev. Stat. 5134) provides that 
the organization certificate of the association shall specifically state 
“the place where ite opcerationa of discount and deposit are to be 
carricd on, designating the State, Territory, or district, and the per- 
ticular county, city, town, or village.’ By another provision (Rev. 
Stat. 5190) it is required that “the ueual business of each nation! 
banking association shall be transacted at an office or banking house 
located in the place specified in ite organization certificate.” 

If it had been intended to allow the establishment by an association 
of not one bank only but, in addition, as many branch banks ae it saw 
ft, it is remarkable, to say the least, that there should have been no 
provision for edjusting the capital to the latter contingency or for 
determining how or under what circumstances such branch banks might 
be established or for regulating them. 

But it is said that the establishment of a branch bank is the exer- 
cise of an incidental power conferred by 56136, Revised Statutes, by 
which national banking associations are vested with “all such inei- 
dental powers as shall be necessary to carry on the business of bank 
ing.” The mere multiplication of places where the powers of a bank 


establish and conduct a 
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may he ewerctsed ts not, tn our opinion, a necessary incident of a 


banking business, within the meaning of this provision. 
/ ‘ 


Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman does not understand that 
contending here he did have that power. I have always 
contended he had no power to do that. That is why this act 


Mir. CELLER. If you want to put a guise of legality on 
the acts of the comptroller by passing this bill, then, of course, 
what he is doing now is absolutely illegal. 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; we do not want to do that, because 
that was illegal and under this very bill he could not put one 


in Missouri, because the State there prohibits branch banks. 
Mr. CILLER the language of the court in the Missouri 

ease is broad enough to prohibit branches in every State, no 

matier what the local law may be. For that very reason I 


vant » show to the gentleman what the conditions are in 
York State with reference to these “teller windows,” as 

these branches have been innocuously called. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
vi bus expired 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
m minutes, 

ir, CELLER And if you do not throw around the action 


‘ the comptroller some sort safeguard, safeguarding the 
ond their banks, you will have a slew of branch banks 
oO! -called “teller windows” abounding all over the country 


to the almost exclusion of branch State banks. If the gentle- 
mon will bear with me one moment, he will find out some- 
thing that might surprise him with reference to the condition 
in New York 

Woe have, 
York th: 


for example, the Public National Bank in New 
it has established 19 “teller windows.” They call 
them teller windows, but they are large monumental establish- 
ments, large buildings costing fortunes to build, and in the last 
year the comptroller allowed six of those so-called “ teller 
windows” to the Public National Bank, and I am informed 
there are applications pending by the Public National Bank 
in the city of New York for more branches. At the present 
time they have 24 branches. The East River National Bank 
has nine “teller windows,” and during the last year was 
granted five. This table will show how lavish the comptroller 
was in giving out “teller windows”: 


l 7 
| | Teller 


| | Branches | windows a" 
Branche " a ranted | Total 
Banks me ) B 1 | taller 
by con- | consoli- | by comp- .; > 
version | dation | troller, windows 
\ 1925 
The Chatham & Phoenix National Bank 
sand Trust Co aa ee 13 | Cstines apa 
Public National Bank ; 5 6 19 
East River Natlonal Bank_..... | 2) 5 9 
National City Bank | 3] 2 4 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank : ade ee Ria eee 1 
Chase National Bank : ; a | 7 1 l 
Seaboard National Bank ‘ Ri. tick a Soe 
American Express Pacific National Bank__'. satel 6 
Capital National Bank ambitdddtbladnatindiaidaat De alae a 2 5 
Chemical National Bank_............. idtindu tent | i osedaned 12 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman give way just for 
a moment? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Are those teller windows in effect 
branches? 

Mr. CELLER. Absolutely in effect they are branches where 
they receive deposits, pay out deposits and lend money, dis- 
count, and do an actual banking business. They make no 
bones of it. I may say to the gentleman from New York that 
somebody, possibly the attorney general of New York, has 
the right to bring quo warranto proceedings against these 
banks for setting up these so-called “teller windows” to oper- 
ate in violation of law. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. They are separate estab- 
lishments? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the gentleman will bear with me, I 
will show him where we stop that very thing under this pro- 
posed act. Under this bill any place is a branch bank where 
checks are received, deposits are received, or money loaned. 

Mr. CELLER. Fine. But what do these banks care if the 
comptroller himself aids them in violating the present law? 

Mr. STEVENSON. We make that a branch, and therefore 
under the control of the law. That is entirely illegal if it is 
being done. 

Mr. CELLER. May I answer the gentleman? The gentle- 
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Fadden bill, so-called, when a national bank makes an appli- 
cation for a branch, it would only have to go to the Comptroller 
of the Currency; is that so? 

Mr. STEVENSON. To be sure that is so. 

Mr. CELLER. If the Comptroller of the Currency has seen 
fit to so flagrantly violate the law at the present time in the 
establishment of these “teller windows,” how are you going 
to protect State member banks of the Federal reserve who have 
to go, in addition to their own State superintendent of banks 
or supervisor, to the Federal reserve to get their power to open 
branches. Should not State banks be protected aga‘nst na- 
tional banks by some amendment to this bill that regula- 
tions obtaining in the case of branches shall be operative 
against both State and national banks? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Then the only thing to do is to do like 
Mr. Roosevelt said to the Comptroller of the Treasury on one 
occasion. When the comptroller reported to him he could not 
change the ruling he had made, Mr. Roosevelt replied: 

Well, I am very sorry you can not change the ruling, but inasmuch 
as you can not change the ruling, I will change the comptroller. 


That is the thing to do if your comptroller is at fault. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. To which branches does the gentleman refer 
when he speaks of the East River Natlonal Bank? 

Mr. CELLER. The East River National Bank during the 
last year has received permits to establish five so-called “ teller 
windows” in Brooklyn and elsewhere. 

Mr. BLOOM. The East River Bank was not in Brooklyn 
five years ago. 

Mr. CELLER. I said five branches in the last year. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Do I understand the gentleman is op- 
posed to the national banks of New York having the same 
privilege as other banks in establishing branches? 

Mr. GELLER. No; I am not opposed to that. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What more does this bill do? 

Mr. CELLER. I want an amendment that will regulate one 
equally with the other if this bill is passed. At the proper 
time I shall offer an amendment in the following form: 


The Federal Reserve Board, subject to the provisions of this act and 
to such conditions as it may prescribe pursuant thereto, may permit the 


; applying bank to become a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank: 


Provided, however, That such conditions or rules or regulations pre- 
scribed shall not limit or impair the charter or statutory rights aun’ 
powers of such banks, nor shall the Federal Reserve Board impose any 
conditions or restrictions other than those under which national banks 


| shall operate, 


One further word, and then I shall have done. I take excep- 
tion tc remarks of the chairman of the Banking Committee 
when he speaks of propaganda by the National Association of 


| Supervisors of the State banks. These supervisors represent 


a combined banking wealth far greater than the financial 
strength of the national banks. Their word in opposition 
should have as much force as the word in approval given by 
the American Bankers’ Association. 

The entire banking resources of the country are $55,090,- 


| 000,000. Of this $22,000,000,000 is represented by the national 


banks and $33,000,000,000 is represented by the State banks. 
In other words, the State supervisors of banks therefore con- 
trol a banking wealth of 50 per cent as great as that repre- 
sented by the national banks. Their opposition to this Dill 
because it fails to include my amendment should have great 
weight with this committee. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brepy]. 

Mr. BEEDY. I do not care to use any time now, and I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman from Arkansas use 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. WINGO. All the gentlemen who were so insistent for 
time a little while ago do not seem to care to speak now, for 
they afe not present. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. MicHener, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 


man will admit, however, that under the operation of the Me- 2, the national bank bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 








CONGRESSIONAL 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing an article 
written by J. C. Nash, of Savannah, Ga., on naval stores. I 
made an address yesterday and I want this to go in in con- 
nection with it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. I hope the gentleman will postpone his re- 
quest so that we may have a chance to look it over. 

Mr. BDWARDS. It is a nonpolitical article and one of great 
interest to the country. I spoke on that subject yesterday and 
got only two minutes. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman knows the rule that we are 
trying to keep in force to keep out matter written by some one 
outside of the House. I hope the gentleman will postpone his 
request until we can look it over. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my request 
or the present. 

ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingl¥ (at 4 o'clock and 34 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, January 28, 1926, at 12 o clock noon. 


Speaker, I move that the House do 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

307. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the prest!- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. transmitting 
a report of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. to the 
Congress of the United States for the year 1925 substituted 
for the report submitted on January 5, 1926, was taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SWING: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 7371. 
A bill to define trespass on coal land of the United States and 
to provide a penaity therefor; without amendment (Rept. No. 
148). Referred to the House Calendar. 


BILLS AND 


9) 
~ 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 8450) to credit the crews of 
the U. S. 8S. Hervard and U. 8. 8S. Yale with services performed 
during the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pen- 
ions. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 8451) to provide for the 
authorization ef appropriation for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a Federal building at Odum, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8452) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Kingsland, Ga. ; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8453) to provide for the authorization of 


Federal building at Screven, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: A bill (H. R. 8454) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to modify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to naturalization, being the act of June 29, 1906; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 8455) to authorize the enlarge- 
ment, extension, and remodeling of the Federal and post-office 
building at Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BYRNS (by request): A bill (H. R. 8456) to amend 
section 8 of an Act of Congress approved April 26, 1910; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 8457) to pre- 
vent the manufacture, sale, or transportation of improperly 
or misbranded paint, turpentine, and linseed oil; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8458) for the adjustment 
of water-right charges on the Lower Yellowstone irrigation 


project, Montana, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 
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(H. R. 8459) for the adjustment of water-richt 
charges on the Sun River project, Montana, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8460) for the adjustment of water-right 
charges on the Milk River irrigation project, Montana, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8461) for the adjustmer 
charges on the Huntley project, Montana 
poses ; 


t of water-right 
, and for other pur- 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8462) to an 
thorize the county of Loudon, in the State of Tennessee, to 
construct or acquire by purchase or otherwise, to own, operate, 
and maintain a bridge, either free or toll, across the Tennes 
see River, near Loudon, Tenn.; to the Committe 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 8463) authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Red River at or near Moncla, 
La.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 8464) to amend section 15 
of the present copyright law of the United States; 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8465) au- 
thorizing disbursement for nonpayment of fines by persons con- 
victed of crime, and repealing section 1402, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, 1878; to the Committee on the Judictlary. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 8466) to amend 
section 8 of an act entitled “An act to incorporate the Howard 
University, in the District of Columbia,” approved March 2, 
1867 ; to the Committee on Pducation. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 8467) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to grant easements in and upon the public 
lands and properties at Canal Bridge, on the Fox River, in 
Kaukauna, Wis., to the city of Kaukauna for public-road pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 8468) awarding a medal in 
the name of Congress to every member of the First Battalion of 
the Three hundred and eighth Infantry, Seventy-seventh Divi- 
sion (known as the “ Lost Battalion”); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8469) to provide for the 
grading and maintenance of the Virginia State highway 
through the District of Columbia workhouse and reformatory 
reservation at Occoquan, Va.; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8470) authorizing the transfer to the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
of a certain portion of the Anacostia Park for use as a tree 
nursery ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 134) author- 
izing the Cherokee Indians, the Seminole Indians, the Creek 
Indians, and the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians to prosecute 
claims, jointly or severally, in one or more petitions, as each 
of said Indian nations or tribes may elect ; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 135) to cre- 
ate a joint committee from the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives to inquire into, study, and report ways and means to 
decentralize the Federal Government, to eliminate duplications 
of governmental functions by the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, to ascertain and report the fields of Government belong- 
ing to the States under the Constitution which are being en- 
croached upon by the Federal Government, to ascertain the 


on Interstate 


to the Com- 


: | unmnecessary and useless Government employees, officials, di- 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a | 


visions, bureaus, and commissions, and to make recommenda- 
tions, based upon said study, looking to a simplification and 
consolidation of the Federal Government and to the reduction 
of expenses for the same ; - thy Comupitice -~ Rules. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Resolution . Res. 110) au- 
thorizing and directing the Federal Trade Commission to in 
vestigate the rubber business and coffee, and for other pur- 
poses; to.the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Florida in regard to aviation fields for the 
Army in Florida ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 8471) granting a pension 
to Ambrose Marion; to the Committee on Pensions. 








| 
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By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 8472) authorizing the ap- | By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 8505) for the relief of Mary 
pointment of Wayne Hill as warrant officer, United States | Murnane; to the Committee on Claims. 

Army: to the Committee on Military Affairs. By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8506) granting 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 8478) granting a pension|a pension to Lida Kibbe; to the Committee on Invalid 
to William Petzold; to the Committee on Pensions. Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill CH. R. 8474) granting an increase of By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: A bill (H. R. S507) granting 
pension to Daniel A. O'Mara; to the. Committee on Invalid | an increase of pension to Richard T. Basye; to the Committee 
Pensions on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 8475) for the relief of By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 8508) granting an increase of 
Cla Cfhurnes; to the Committee on Claims. pension to Christena Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 8476) granting an increase of | Pensions. 
pension to Susan D, McChesney; to the Committee on Invalid Also, a bill (H, R. 8509) granting an increase of pension to 
Pensions Clarissa Good; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 8477) for the relief of By Mr. BACON: Resolution (H. Res. 108) to pay salary and 
rank J. Dwyer; to the Committee on Claims. funeral expenses of Henry T. Duryea, late an employee of the 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 8478) for the rellef of | House of Representatives, to his daughter, Mrs. F. S. Kopet- 
Andrew Jackson Seward, jr., deceased; to the Committee on | schiny; to the Committee on Accounts. 

Naval Affair By Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolution (H. Res. 109) to pay sal- 
by Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8479) granting a pen- | ary and funeral expenses of the late sundry employees, respec- 
ion to Sadie McClure; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | tively. of the House of Representatives; to the Committee on 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 8480) granting an increase | Accounts. 
of pension to Carrie Norton: to the Committee on Invalid By Mr. SOMERS of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 111) to 
Pensions pay the estate of Henry T. Duryea, late an employee of the 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bil CH. R. 8481) grant- | House of Representatives, $250 for funeral expenses and the 
ing « pension to James Green; to the Committee on Invalid | amount equal to six months’ pay; to the Committee on Ac- 
Pension counts. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 8482) granting a pension to John E. T. tie ate a 
Ward: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, PETITIONS, ETC, 

Also, a bill (11. R. 8483) for the relief of Herman C. Davis; Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
to the Committee on Claims on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (TT. R. S484) granting an increase 480. Petition transmitting a protest passed by the legislative 
of pension to Sarah V. Spalding: to the Committee on Invalid | committee of the United Spanish War Veterans against a cer- 
Pensions. tain attempt which they learned is being made to displace cer- 

Also, a Dill (HI. R. 8485) granting an increase of pension to | tain members of the Spanish War soldiers from the Board of 
Mary Miller: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A Dill (H. R. S486) for the relief of | diers: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Gagnon & Co. (Inec.); to the Committee on Claims. 481. Petition adopted by the board of trustees of the city 
ty Mr. LETTS: A bill (HL. R. 8487) for the relief of heirs | of Placerville, Calif., urging the passage of a bill providing for 
of Jacob Thomas; to the Committee on Claims. the erection of a Federal building in that city introduced by the 

Also, a bill (TH. R. 8488S) for the relief of Katherine Abel; | late Hon. John E. Raker; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
to the Committee on Claims. | and Grounds. 


By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (1. R. 8489) to-relinguish the 482. Petition adopted by the national executive committee of 
title of the United States to the land in the claim of Thomas | the American Legion at Indianapolis, Ind., urging the entrance 
Durnford, situate in the county of Baldwin, State of Alabama; | of the United States into the World Court; to the Committee 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. on Foreign Affairs. 

ty Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 8490) granting an increase 483. By Mr. BURTON: Petition adopted by the Farmers’ 
of pension to Harriet EK. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid | Equity Union Convention at Aberdeen, S. Dak., January 13-14, 
Pensions. 1926, asking that an additional import duty be placed on certain 

Also, a bill (H. R, 8491) granting an increase of pension to | products, more fully to protect the American farmer against 





Millie C. Plowman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, foreign competition ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, A bill (H. R. 8492) granting an increase of pension to 484. Also, petition adopted by the board of directors of the 
Elizabeth A, Swope; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. American Manufacturers’ Export Association, 233 Broadway, 


By Mr. McSWEENEY: A bill (H. R. 8493) granting a pen- | New York City, at regular meeting on January 21, 1926, ap- 
sion to Christena Lash; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | proving debt settlements made with foreign governments; to 
By Mr. MONTGOMBRY: A bill (H. R. 8494) granting an in- | the Committee on Ways and Means. 





crease of pension to Rose D. Lottinville; to the Committee on 485. Also, petition adopted by the Hotel Greeters of Ohio, 
Invalid Pensions. charter No. 11, favoring a continuance of appropriations by the 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8495) to correct the military record of | Federal Government for good roads; to the Committee on 
James N. Meadors; to the Committee on Military Affairs. Roads. 


By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R, 8496) granting an increase 486. By Mr. CAREW: Petition in regard to House bill 6736, 
of pension to Maggie Mitchell; to the Commitiee on Invalid | for the relief of men who served in the United States Military 


Pensions. Telegraph Corps during the Civil War; to the Committee ou 
By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8497) grant- | Military Affairs. 

ing a pension to William 8. Morrison; to the Committee on 487. By Mr. CARTER of California: Resolution of Orange 

Pensions. Community Chamber of Commerce, of Orange, Calif.; to the 
By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 8498) granting | Committee on Roads. 

a pension to Junius Peak; to the Committee on Pensions. 488. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of W. A. Munson, director 


By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 8499) granting an increase | of markets, Department of Agriculture, Commonwealth of 
of pension to Emily Gibson Lee; to the Committee on Invalid | Massachusetts, also president the National Association of Mar- 


Pensions. keting Officials, recommending early and favorable considera- 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8500) granting an increase of pension to | tion of House bill 5677; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
Bridget Burke Lyng; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. and Measures. 


By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8501) granting 489. By Mr. HAWES: Petition of the Roy Sone Post, No. 
a pension to Mary J. Wells; to the Committee on Invalid | 1003, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Jefferson City, Mo., favoring 
Pensions. the enactment of legislation which may prevent any such 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8502) authorizing the President to re-| action in the future as was taken in the trial of Colonel 


‘ appoint Maj. Harry Walter Stephenson, United States Army | Mitchell, and further indorsing all legislation which may 


(retired), to the position and rank of major, Coast Artillery | strengthen the air defense of the United States; to the Com- 
Corps, in the United States Army; to the Committee on Mili- | mittee on Military Affairs. 


tary Affairs. 490. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petitions for extension of the life 
By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 8508) granting a pension to| of the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act, from woman's clubs 
Anna M. Gribben; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. at Hamilton, Glasgow, Corvallis, Nashua, Ronan, Lewistown, 


ty Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 8504) granting an in- | Glendive, and Eureka, Mont.; the Liberal Culture Club, of 
crease of pension to Harmony Willabee; to the Committee on | Whitehall, Mont.; the Woman's Library Club, Sheridan, Mont. ; 
Invalid Pensions. the Sunflower Art Club, Glasgow, Mont.; and the Yellowstone 
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Woman's Club, Livingston, Mont.; to the Committee on Inter- | REPORT OF CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TEL! NE ¢ 
and Foreign Commerce, | The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commu 
i91. Also, resolution of Capt. Charles French Auxiliary, No. | eation from the president of the C neake & Potomac ‘I 
2, United Spanish War Veterans, Great Falls, Mont., favor- phone Co., transmitting, pursuant to la af port « t 
ing passage of Senate bill 9S and House bill 98, granting pen- company for the year 1925, to be substituted for tf report sul 
ions and inereases of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors | mitted on January 5. 192¢. wherein th f t] nera 
f the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the | tions for the month of December wert lv estimated. which 
China relief expedition to certain maimed soldiers, to certain | was referred to the Committee on the Distr Colu 
vidows, minor children, and helpless children of such soldiers READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELI an 
and sailors; to the Committee on Pensions | nn , : s nee ie ; 
92. By Mr. ROMIJUE: Resolution of Roy Sone Post, No. | PR i: BS PRESIDENT. In the Fifty-cixth, Congress the 
10% Veterans of Foreign Wars, Jefferson City, Mo., request- senate adopted an order which reads as follows: 
ing the President to set aside the verdict of the general court- | | Ordered, That unless otherwise directed, on the 22d day of ! 
martial, to exonerate Colonel Mitchell, and to order him re- | '™ e®¢h year, or if that day shall be on Sunday then the day follov 
tored to his full rank and status as a colonel in the United | !®S, immediately after the reading of the Journal, Washington's | 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. well Address shall be read to the Senate by a Senator to be desigy a 
193. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of farmers of the fifth for the purpese by the Presiding Officer; tt t ft he & 
congressional district of Ohio, opposing amendment No. 6741 will proceed to its ordinary busine 
to the immigration act of 1924 and favoring the passage of an In accordance with this order the Chair desienates the Sen 
amendment to the immigration laws that will protect their! ator from Connecticut [Mr. BryGHaM] to read Farewell 
interests in the event of a shortage of farm labor; to the | Address on the 22d day of February, 1926, 
Committee on Immigration. PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
i094. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of E. H. Marsters, Boston, 


Mass., praying for investigation of Brazilian coffee industry; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, January 28, 1926 


( Legislative day of Saturday, January 16, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled 
piration of the recess. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The legislative clerk 


at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence 


The clerk will call the roll. 
ealled the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 








Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. SrerHens], the Senator from Georgia 
| Mr. Greorce], and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Wr.1ams] 
are detained in a hearing before the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered | 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


| 
Ashurst Fletcher McKellar Reed, Mo. 
Vayard Frazier McKinley Robinson, Ark. 
tingham Gerry McLean Sackett 
Blease Gillett Mc Master Schall 
Rorah Glass McNary Sheppard 
Jtratton Gooding Mayfield Shipstead 
Broussard Greene Means Shortridge 
Cameron Hale Metcalf Simmons 
Cupper Harreld Moses Smith 
Caraway Harris Neely Smoot | 
Copeland Harrison Norbeck Stanfield 
Couzens Heflin Norris Swanson 
Cummins Howell Nye Trammell 
Curtis Johnson Oddie Tyson 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Overman Wadsworth 
Dill Kendrick Vepper Walsh 
Edge Keyes Phipps Warren 
Edwards King Pine Weller 
Ferris La Follette Pittman Wheeler 
Fess Lenroot Ransdell Willis 
Mr. KING. I wish to announce that the Senator from | 


TREASURY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report showing the number of documents re- 
ceived and distributed by the Treasury Department for the 
calendar year ended December 31, 1925, together with the num- 
ber remaining on hand January 1, 1926, which was referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 


DEPARTMENT DOCUMENTS | 
| 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a list of documents and files of papers in the 
Commerce Department which are not needed nor useful in the 
transaction of current business of the department and asking 
for action looking to their disposition, which was referred to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in 
the Executive Departments. The Vice President appointed Mr. 
Jones of Washington and Mr. FLETCHER members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senat« 
the Legislature of the State of Florida requesting the estab 
lishment at the fields of Dorr and Caristrom, located near 
Arcadia, De Soto County, Fla., Government schools or training 
camps for the purpose of training and equipping aviators for 
aerial service in the United States Army or other public service, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
memorial presented by Mr. FLercHer on the 25th instant and 
printed in full, page 2695 of Recorp.) 

Mr. TYSON presented a resolution adopted by Dixie Post, 
No. 64, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, at 
National Sanatorium, Tenn., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


a memorial of 


(See 


Dixie Post, No, 64, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Vational Sanatorium, Tenn., January 9, 926. 
Hon. L. D. Tyson and Hon. Carro_t Reece, 


D. C 

GENTLEMEN: Can we get you to present the following petition to 
Congress : , 

“ Whereas it has been 


Washington, 


established, upen the testimony of competent 


authorities, and it is a fact well recognized by medical science, th 
persons suffering with tuberculosis are never cured, but rather that, 
at the best, a state of ‘arrest’ is reached, and in order to maintain 


this stage it is necessary that living and working conditions be favor 
able, the medical doctors, who are nationally 
tuberculosis, bringing out the fact that the 


recognized 
disease likely 


experts on 


is to become 


reactivated at any time under ordinary conditions of earning a liv 
ing; and 

“ Whereas the Veterans’ Bureau at the present time, after the ex 
piration of six months from date of discharge from hospital of 
tubercular veterans, follow the policy of reducing the ‘degree of 
disability ' of veterans to lesser amounts than actually exist, and in 
many cases to less than 10 per cent; and 

“ Whereas a bill has been or wil! be introduced in both Houses of 
| Congress to correct these conditions by providing for a permanent 
rate of compensation of not less than $50 a month for World War 
veterans suffering with service-connected tuberculosis who have reached 
a state of ‘arrest’: Be it 

“ Resaolwed, That lixie Post, No. 64, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
located at National Sanatorium, Tenn., does hereby go on record as 
indorsing said bill and petition Congress, through our Senator, Hen 
L. D. Tygon, and the Represertative of our district, Hon. Carron, 
Reece, to pass this much-needed legislation at the earlicst possible 
moment.” 

Thanking you both in advance, I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. Bapor, Ir., Adjutant 


Mr. TYSON also presented a petition of sundry faculiy mem- 
bers of Vanderbilt University, Tennessee, praying an amend- 


ment to section 15 of the existing copyright law by inserting 
the words “or mimeographic process” after the words “or 
photo-engraving process” in lines 9, 15, 34, and 41 of said 
section 15, which was referred to the Committee on Pateuts 
He also presented resolutions adopted by the Federal Cus- 


todian Service Association, of San Francisco, Calif., favoring 
the granting of sufficient compensation to Federal employees, 
regardless of sex, classification of position or labor, to insure 
to employees the ability to carry out their obligations of citi- 
zenship and maintain their self-respect among their fellow 
citizens, and that those doing equal work should receive equal 
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compensation, regardless of sex, ete., which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a resolution adopted by the Lions 
Club, of Riverton, Wyo., favoring adequate Federal appropria- 
tions for the support of good roads, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Ile also presented a resolution adopted by the Wyoming 
Board of Game and Fish Commissioners, protesting against 
the proposed extension of the boundaries of the Yellowstone 
National Park, which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

He also presented a memorial of the Sheridan (Wyo.) Com- 
mercial Club, remonstrating against the amendment of existing 
immigration law so as to reduce immigration from Mexico, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BLEASE presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizers of South Carolina, praying for the reduction 
or repeal of the so-called war and nuisance taxes, especially 
the tax on industrial alcohol, which were ordered to lie on the 
table 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Cumber- 
land, Md., remonstrating against the participation of the United 


States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, which | 


was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON presented resolutions adopted by the Tucson 
(Ariz.) Chamber of Commerce, relative to a modification of the 
immigration laws, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas the performance of any industry depends primarily upon an 
adequate and sufficient supply of labor; and 

Whereas many of the irrigated valleys of the southwestern United 
States are isolated from a source of supply of labor similar to those 
available in the northern and eastern United States; and 

Whereas agricultural lands in the Southwest are rapidly develoving 
by production of large cotton and have been developed 
in the past through lenient immigration restriction, the 
practical elimination of this source of supply without permitting oppor- 
tunity for such sections to adjust themselves to these changed condi- 
tions is resulting in serious losses to the farmers which, it appears, 
will become more intense in the future should the Box immigration 
bill, now pending in committee, be passed by Congress; and 

Whereas the Secretary of in his annual report of 1924-25, 
has made the following recommendation : 


acreages of 
reasonably 


Labor, 
“There are times during our economic history when we seek man 
power, but our immigration history has proved that it is folly to seek 
to satisfy this need by throwing down the bars and admitting aliens 
indiscriminately When labor needed for permanent employment, 
skilled or unskilled, where labor of like kind can not be found unem- 
ployed in the United States and no strike or lockout exists or impends 
in industry needing the labor, provision should be made for such im- 
portation within the upon special immigration § certificates 
issued at the direction of the Secretary of Labor, after full and ample 
hearing and investigation into the conditions under which it is sought 
to bring labor into the United States. 

*“ We can not afford to burden the American economic structure with 
man power we do not need and which might easily be used in time of 
industrial depression to undermine the American standard of living. 
Therefore 1 recommend, as in my last report, that authority be vested 
in the President of the United States, by proclamation, to suspend 


is 


quota, 


whenever the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Commerce shall 
jointly certify that in their opinion unemployment in this country makes 
such suspension necessary ": Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Tucson Chamber of Commerce go on record as 
favoring a modification of the immigration laws to the extent that in 
the words of James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, “when a labor 
shortage exists in a particular industry or section of the country and 
labor of like kind can not be found unemployed the Secretary of Labor 
may issue special permits,” with provision that the seasonal labor 
permitted to come into the United States shall be returned to the coun- 
try from which it enters at the expiration of the employment with a 
plan set up for such labor's return; be it further 

Resolved, That the Sixty-ninth Congress, through Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from Arizona, be petitioned at the present session to 
modify the present immigration law in accordance with the recom- 
mendation made by the Secretary of Labor. 

TUCSON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
ty S. C. Davis, President. 
Attest: 
A. H. Conpron, Secretary. 
REPORTS OF CLAIMS COMMITTEE 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon; 
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A bill (S. 69) for the relief of the legal 
Robert Dillon, deceased (Rept. No. 95) ; 

A bill (S. 453) for the relief of Belle H. 
Frank H. Walker, deceased, and Frank E. 
96); and 

A bill (S. 1059) for the relief of R. Clyde Bennett (Rept. 
No. 97). 


representatives of 


Walker, widow of 
Smith (Rept. No. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 2833) for the relief of William Sands; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2834) granting an increase of pension to Hannah J. 
Blake ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 2835) authorizing the Turtle Mountain Chippewas 
to submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (8. 2836) for the relief of the estate of Richard W. 
Meade, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 2837) granting a pension to William F. Schmadeka ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2838) for the relief of Emanuel Wallin; 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MEANS: 

A bill (S. 2839) for the relief of Capt. James A. Merritt, 
United States Army, retired; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2840) for the relief of Daniel S. Taylor; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2841) to create a department of public education, 
to authorize appropriations for the conduct and maintenance 
of said department, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2842) providing for the restoration of the 
lighthouse at Cape Henry, Va.; and 

A bill (S. 2843) to provide for an examination and survey 
of the entrance of Willoughby Channel, Va.; to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

A bill (S. 2844) for the relief of Lieut. Robert Stanley 
Robertson, jr., United States Navy; 

A bill (S. 2845) making eligible for retirement under the 
same conditions as now provided for officers of the regular 
naval service Lieut. Commander William A. Hamilton, an 
oflicer of the United States Naval Reserve Force during the 
World War, who incurred physical disability in line of duty; 
and 

A bill (S. 2846) granting six months’ pay to Virginia 
Weaver Plonk; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2847) for the relief of Bessie B. Hurd; and 

A bill (S. 2848) to extend the time for institution of pro- 
ceedings authorized under Private Law No. 81, Sixty-eighth 
Congress, being an act for the relief of Henry A. Kessel 
Co. (Ine.) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2849) to provide for an additional Federal district 
for North Carolina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SACKETT (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2850) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2851) for the relief of William Schick; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2852) to provide for the grading and maintenance 
of the Virginia State highway through the District of Columbia 
Workhouse and Reformatory reservation at Occoquan, Va.; 
and 

A bill (S. 2853) to authorize the transfer to the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of a certain 
portion of the Anacostia Park for use as a tree nursery; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (8. 2854) to authorize payment of claims in admiralty 
arising from operation of Army transport service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 2855) for the relief of Cyrus 8. Andrews (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


to the 


yd 








Mr. GOFF: 


(S. 2856) 


By 
A bill 
the Committee on Pensions. 


cranting a pension to George M. Ellis; to 


SMITH: 


(S. 2857) 


By Mr. 
A bill to provide 
wegian sailing vessel Derwent ; 


American registry for the Nor- 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 2864) permitting the withdrawal of water from 
White River, Ark.: to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 


A bill (S. 2865) granting a pension to Cornelius F. 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4 bill (S. 2866) to amend paragraph 4 of section 4 of the 
rhirty-fourth Statutes at Large, chapter 596; to the Committee 
cn Immigration. 

hv Mr. WHEELER: 


Cronin; 


A bill (S. 2867) to allot lands in severalty to living children | 


on the Crow Reservation, Mont.: and 

A bill (S. 2868) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Crow Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

\ bill (S. 2869) to amend section 92 of the Judicial Code; to 
he Committee on the Judiciary. 
Ky Mr. REED of Missouri: 

4 bill (S. 2870) for the relief 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2871) for the relief of Capt. George M. Thompson ; 
and 

A bill 
Committee en Claims. 

A bill (S. 2873) granting a pension to John Woldridge; and 

A bill (S. 2874) granting a pension to John T. Burriss; te 


of Jacob F. Webb: to the 


(S. 2872) 


the Committee on Pensions. 
INTRODUCTION OF JUDICTARY BILLS 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I introduce six bills, all of which 


should be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and I 
ask unanimous consent that they may be printed in the Recorp. 
They are very short bills. 

There being no objection, the bills were read twice by title, 


referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be | 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A bill (S. 2858) to fix the salaries of certain judges of the 
United States: 

Be 
The 


it enacted, etc., That the following salaries shall be paid te 
everal judges hereinafter mentioned in lieu of the salaries now 
previded for by law, namely: 

fo the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States the 
sum of $21,000 per year, and to each of the associate justices thereof 
the sum of $20,000 per year. 

To each of the circuit judges in, or appointed from, the several cir- 
cuits the sum of $15,000 per year. 

lo each of the district judges the sum of $12,500 per year. 

To the chief justice of the Court of Claims the sum of $13,500 per 
year, and to each of the other judges thereof the sum of $13,000 per 
year, 

To the chief justice of the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia the sum of $14,500 per year, and to each of the associate justices 
thereof the sum of $14,000 per year. 

To the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia the sum of $13,500 per year, and to each of the associate justices 
thereof the sum of $12,500 per year. 

That all ef said salaries shall be paid in monthly installments. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect on the ist day of the month 
next following its approval. 


A bill (S. 2859) to amend section 37 of the Criminal Code 
of the United States: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 37 of the Criminal Code of the 
United States is hereby amended by adding thereto the following: 

‘Provided, however, That the punishment shall not be greater than 
that fixed by law for the offense which ig the object of the conspiracy 
where the law provides a punishment for such offense.” 


A bill (S. 2860) to allow bail pending the termination of 
appeal or writ of error: 


Re it enacted, etc., That in all cases where an appeal or writ of 
error is prosecuted from a judgment in a criminal case in any court 
of the United States, except where the defendant is under sentence of 
death, the court shall allow bail to anyone convicted pending the 
termination of the appeal or writ of error. 


A bill (S. 2861) providing the right of severance in crimi- 
nal cases: 


for the relief of Esther M. Roebken; to the 
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Be 


it enacted, et That 


w here 


two or more defendants ar ointly 

indicted for any felony, any one defendant, before aune him 
self ready for trial at any term of the court, if he reguire it, shall 
be tried separately. In other cases defendants jointly indicted shall 
be tried separately or jointly in the discretion ef the court 

A bill (S. 2862) to amend section 332 of the Criminal Code: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3232 of the Criminal Code is here! y 
amended to read as follows 

“Whoever directly commits any act, constituting an offense di 
fined in any law of the United States, « aids, abets, counsels, com 
mands, induces, or procures its commission, is a principal: Provided, 
however, That the indictment or information against one whe aid 
abets, counsels, commands, induces, or procures the ninissicn of n 
offense shall set forth the essential elements of i@ offense reed 
with the same particularity as is required in 1 indictment or I 


formation against qa principal.” 


A bill (S. 2863) to enforee the fourth and fifth amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States: 

Be it enacted, etc., That evidence secured or obtained against ry 
defendant, in violation of the fourth or fifth amendment to ) 
Constitution of the United States, shall not be received in evider 
against any such defendant in any criminal proce gs pending in 
any court of the United States, or before any United States com 
missioner, or before any United States grand jury ind such evidence 
shall not be so received, whether obtained or secured by an officer or 
agent of the United States, or by any other officer, agent, or person 

Sec. 2. That the admission or reception of any such eviience, or 
its exhibition or presentation to a jury in any criminal preceeding 
shall constitute reversible error. 

AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION RILI 
Mr. MOSES submitted 3 amendments and Mr. HARRISON 


submitted 10 amendments intended to be proposed by them to 
House bill Neo. 1, the tax reduetion bill, which 


were severally 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. HARRELD. I ask that the Committee on Public Build 
ings and Grounds may be discharged from the further con 
sideration of the bill (S. 1833) providing for the construction 
of a sanitorium and hospital at Claremore, Okla and 
providing an appropriation therefor. The bill was introduced 
by me and inadvertently referred to the Committee on Public 


Buildings and Grounds. I wish to have it referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. I have talked with the chair- 


man of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and 
he agrees that this step shall be taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds will be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill, and it will be referred to 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


t} 


. 
tiie 


PORTRAIT OF THE LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Mr. WADSWORTH § submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 129). which was referred to the Committee to Audit 


and Control the Contingent 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on the Library hereby au- 
thorized to purchase one life-size portrait of the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt, painted by George B. Torrey, at a cost 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


Expenses of the Senate: 


is 


not to exceed $5,000, 


RED RIVER BRIDGE, ARKANSAS 


Mr. CARAWAY. TI have spoken to the Senators in charge of 
the tax bill, and the request I am about to make is satisfactory 
to them. I ask unanimous consent to eall up the bill (TH. R. 
7484) granting the consent of Congress to the State Highway 
Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across Ked River, near Fulton, Ark. I ask for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have none. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Red River at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Fulton, within 
5 miles of the bridge of the Missouri Pacific Railway Co., in the coun- 
ties of Hempstead and Miller, in the State of Arkansas, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitied “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of the bridge constructed 
under authority of thix act, the State Highway Commission of Arkansas 
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may so adjust the rate of toll to be charged as to produce sufficient 
revenue to maintain, operate, and repair the bridge and repay the 
original cost of constructing the same, including any interest paid on 
borrowed money and discounts necessarily required in financing such 
original construction, and shall after the repayment thereof, but in no 
event to exceed 25 years from the completion thereof, maintain and 
operate such bridge as a free bridge. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On the 26th instant: 

S. 1267. An act to extend the time for the completion of the 
construction of a bridge across the Columbia River between the 
States of Oregon and Washington, at or within 2 miles west- 
erly from Cascade Locks, in the State of Oregon. 

On the 27th instant: 

8.90. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to create a 
Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1925. 

TAX REDUCTION 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the unfinished busi- 
ness be laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, to 
provide revenue, and for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance with amendments, 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I present two amendments to 
the pending measure, which I ask may be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
yield - 

Mr. SMOOT. T yield. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask what are his plans with reference 
to the measure now before the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope to keep the bill before the Senate until 
it is passed. 

Mr. MOSES. I make the inquiry in order that some of us 
may make some arrangements for the filling up of such spare 
hours as may be allowed to us in the days immediately to 
ensue. I ask the Senator if it is his purpose to take a recess 
from day to day and to hold the Senate in session how late 
each day? 

Mr. SMOOT. That will all depend on what progress we 
make with the bill. I will say to the Senator that I hope to 
have the bill pass the Senate not later than the 10th of Febru- 
ary. I expect to ask the Senate to take recesses from day to 
day. Of course there will be a day or two perhaps when we 
will adjourn in order to have a morning hour. 

Mr. MOSES. I asked that question particularly because the 
Senator from Utah will recall that we have been deprived of 
Calendar Monday for three weeks. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to an adjournment on 
Saturday and a call of the calendar on Momday. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before we start with the consideration of the 
tax bill I wish we could have some kind of an understanding. 
I want to say to the Senator from Utah that so far as I know 
there is absolutely no disposition to delay the consideration of 
the bill. At the same time the Senator must recognize, as we 
all do, that most Senators have been interested in the business 
that was concluded yesterday; and if they are to start with 
the consideration of the tax bill, which, in the judgment of some 
of us, is much more important than the matter we have been 
considering for two or three weeks, with the idea that we are 
going to be crowded every day, that we are going to run late, 
that we are going to recess always, and that we are probably 
going to commence our daily sessions earlier than usual, it is 
going to make it a physical impossibility for those of us who 
have had other work to do to give a proper consideration to 
the tax bill, 

The Senator from Utah knows, of course, as well as any of 
us, that when measures of such importance are taken up in the 
Senate it has always been the fact that after the commence- 
ment of its consideration, after the debate begins, Senators get 
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ideas from the debate as it progresses and necessarily have (« 
take a good deal of time to look into the question. If we aro 
to be unduly crowded here, we are not going to get suflicie:t 
time to properly consider the bill. The Senator has, of course, 
given the entire bill a great deal of consideration and is famil- 
iar with all its details, but, speaking for myself, I have not 
been able to do so in the limited time I have had at my dis- 
posal and with the committee work which has been absolutely 
essential and that is going to be absolutely essential during 
the coming week, when the committee of which I have the 
honor to be chairman will be in session every day, as it has 
been during the last week. It is going to make it extremely 
difficult and perhaps impossible to give attention to the matter 
of the tax bill, in which I feel a deeper interest than in any 
other thing that has been pending before the Congress at this 
session, 

I assure the Senator from Utah that I shall not be a party 
to anything that will unduly delay its consideration or that 
will partake in the remotest degree of an attempt to delay 
its ‘consideration, except as it seems to me to be necessary 
to get the proper facts upon the investigation that I feel I 
shall have to make and that other Senators feel they will 
have to make. I doubt very much indeed whether we are 
going to be able to conclude the consideration of the bill by 
the 10th of February. That does not seem to me to be pos- 
sible, considering the importance of the legislation that is be- 
fore us. 

I did not want to remain quiet and have it said that there 
was a silent understanding that we were going to complete 
consideration of the bill by the 10th of February. I do not 
think we ought to try to limit ourselves in that way. It does 
hot seem to me that we can do justice to the work that is 
before us or to the country or to the importance of the sub- 
ject we are considering if we try now, before we begin, in- 
directly to put a limit upon the consideration of the matter. 

The committee, it is true, has in the bill a provision which 
would make it very important and very desirable if we could 
finish its consideration so that those in charge of its adminis- 
tration would be able to do the necessary work before the 
15th of March, when the first income-tax payment will be 
due on the 1925 incomes. I should like to see that done if it 
can be done, and it may be that it will be possible to do it, 
but I should very much dislike to say now that I would con- 
sent to a limit of that kind; in fact, I do not see how we 
ean possibly get the bill through in time to have that done. 
It seems to me that the importance of the bill is so great 
that we ought not, in the first place, think of making such 
an agreement or having that kind of an understanding if it 
is going to interfere with the consideration of the bill, and 
I believe it will do so. I may be wrong; I hope I am; and, 
perhaps, we may get light on this subject so that it will not 
be necessary to delay the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall yield to the Senator in a moment. 

It would not be a difficult matter for us to attach to the 
bill a simple sentence that would defer the payment of in- 
come taxes which are due on the 15th of March until, say, 
the 1st of April. That could easily be done; or we might, as 
we once before did, provide that after the bill shall have be- 
come a law there will be a rebate when the second payment 
of taxes shall be made and that any taxpayer who had paid 
an income tax according to the law as it existed on the 15th of 
March would get credit for any excess on his next payment. 
It is not a serious matter; in my judgment, it is not nearly 
so serious as to try to put through without adequate consid- 
eration a bill which to my mind—and I know that a great 
many other Senators agree with me—is the most important 
piece of legislation that we have had before us or shall have 
before us during this session of Congress. The bill will go 
into every home; it will go into every community; it will 
affect every citizen. I think that there are some serious de- 
fects in the bill. I am not criticizing anybody who may 
think differently, but I wish an opportunity not only to dis- 
cuss the measure but a reasonable opportunity to go into some 
of the facts. . 

The Senator from Utah and his committee have had at their 
disposal a corps of experts since the consideration of the bill 
began. That has been denied to others of us. We have not had 
sufficient time to consider the bill and we have not had ex- 
perts to help us in what consideration we have given it. So far 
as I am personally concerned, for three days now I have been 
studying the questions which are involved in the bill, but I 
have been compelled to do it entirely alone. I have not had 
anyone to assist me. I have not even had the assistance of my 
own secretary, because my office is engaged every day early 
and late in the routine business which has been piling up on 
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the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I have had to 
neglect my duty to the work of the committee somewhat in 
order to devote the limited time that I have had to the con- 
sideration of this bill. I know, from having conferred with 
other Senators, that many of them feel the same way as I do 
in reference to this matter. While I admit that we ought to 
dispose of the bill just as soon as we can, I do not want any 
understanding here as to its final disposition. It does not seem 
to me that it is fair that there should be any kind of an under- 
standing that we are going to conclude the consideration of 
the bill by the 10th of February. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoot] a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. Is the 10th of February the latest date on | 
which the Senate might dispose of the tax bill in order that it 
may be adjusted in conference and be agreed upon between the 
two Houses and become a law? 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the 10th of February is just 
about as late a day as it would be safe for the Senate to pass 
the bill. I will say to the Senator from South Carolina it may 
be. of course, that the conferees would agree more quickly 
than it is anticipated they will do. 

Mr. SMITH. Are not the differences between the two | 
Houses practically ironed out now? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, I will say to the Senator, they are not, 
although I may say in this connection that I believe the major 
discussion on the bill is going to revolve around the repeal of 
the gift tax and the estate tax and the publicity feature of the 
bill. There may be some question also as to the surtaxes, but 
I think they will involve but limited discussion. 

Mr. SMITH. How does the Senator receive the suggestion of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will answer that now if the Senator will 
permit me. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely want to answer the Senator from 
Nebraska, and then I will be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. But may I inquire of the Senator from Utah 
what form of proposal is now before the Senate to which all 
these remarks are being addressed? 

Mr. SMOOT. There has been no definite proposal whatever 
made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes: there has been. 

Mr. SMOOT. Other than I simply stated that I should like 
to have the bill passed by the Senate not later than Febru- 
ary 10. 

Now, in answer to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], 
I wish to say that I have no desire whatever unduly to press 
the consideration of the bill. I wish, however, the Senate and 
the country to understand that the suggestions made by the 
Senator from Nebraska in relation to the rebate of 25 per cent 
of income taxes, as was previously done, are impracticable. 
In the bill as it is now reported to the Senate it is proposed 
to relieve 2,300,000 taxpayers from the payment of any tax 
whatever. To provide a rebate of income taxes, as was done 
once before, in order to take care of the situation would be 
out of the question, because the 2,300,000 taxpayers would 
have to make their returns and would have to pay whatever 
they paid last year less 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. What about the postponement of the date of 
the payment of the income tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. In relation to the postponement of the date 
for such payments, I desire to inform the Senator that the 
Treasury Department will be called upon on March 15 next to 
meet over $600,000,000 worth of obligations. All of the plans 
of the Treasury Department have been based upon meeting 
those short-time obligations on March 15, as they become due 
on that date. So if the discussion of this bill shall continue 
beyond March 15 the Treasury Department will be in a position 
where it will be compelled to say, “ We have not the money 
with which to pay the obligations on the day that they fall 
due.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. That could easily be met by a provision in 
the law, which the Senator could draw in five minutes, to the 
effect that the class of taxpayers who are going to be ex- 
empted and will not have to pay any taxes in 1926 should not 
be required to make their returns until, say, the Ist day of 
April or the 15th of April, whatever the time might be. The 
bill could easily be worded so that only those taxpayers who 
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| time in their case could be extended. 










will be still left in the bill will be required to make payments 
on the 15th of March, and then the excess payments, if any, 
made by them could be credited to them on the next payment, 
the same as was done when we passed the last tax bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is easy to say on the floor of the 
Senate, Mr. President, but how are we going to get the in- 
formation to the 2,300,000 taxpayers, and who is to judge 
whether or not they will have to pay a tax under the bill 


when the bill itself has not been passed by Congress, when it 
is not a law? 

Mr. NORRIS. It will be a law before the 15th of March 
Mr, SMOOT. Such a plan would lead to endless confusion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
there, he could write that provision now: it would not be 
difficuit to do. He knows now the class of taxpayers that are 
going to be relieved from the payment of any taxes, and the 
There is not any question 
abeut the bill becoming a law by the 15th of March. So far 
as the taxpayers finding out about the provisions of the bill 
and being notified, everybody takes notice of public statutes 
They did in the case of thé last tax law. We did not have to 
notify any taxpayers that they were going to get a rebate or 
anything of that kind, and that bill became a law 
the 15th of March. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, but then all the returns were in: 
every taxpayer had made a return, and if the taxpayer had 
paid the first 25 per cent he was not required to make the 
next payment of 25 per cent, or if the taxpayer had paid his 
full tax on March 15, then he had the right to 
rebate of 25 per cent. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, we have consumed almost a half 
hour in discussing what might happen. Would it not be a good 
idea to start on the bill and cross that bridge when we 
come to it and see if we can not make some headway this 
morning ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Ne 
braska had a perfect right to make the statement which he 
made. I want to say to the Senate now that I have no desire 
in my heart to crowd beyond reason the consideration of this 
bill; but I know what it means, not only to the Treasury 
Department, but to the taxpayers of the country, and I want 
to see the bill passed in time to become a law, so that there 
may be printed the necessary blanks and forms on which the 
returns are to be made, and so that those blanks may be sent 
to Honolulu and all the other outlying possessions of the 
United States in time to enable the taxpayers there to muke 
their returns and get them into the Treasury of the United 
States or to the collectors of internal revenue before March 15 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah yield to me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah vield 
to the Senator from New York? : 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. If any poor words of mine will help this 
bill, I trust that we will go forward with its consideration, for 
if there is one thing that the country demands at this time it 
is the immediate passage of the tax reduction bill. I hope we 
will proceed at once in the direction of giving relief to the tax- 
payers of the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Utah is it possible for the department to prepare the blanks 
and forms until the act shall have been passed ? 

Mr. SMOOT. They can not prepare them definitely; that is, 
the final figures can not be put into the blanks until the law 
shall have been passed. It is true that the regulations could 
be printed; it is true that portions of the blanks could be pre- 
pared, but in their entirety they have to be printed after the 
law passes or they can not be sent to the taxpayer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In view of the fact that no one can tell how 
extensive will be the changes in the present law which are going 
to be made, it seems to me it is necessary for the department 
to know what the changes are; for if the department does not 
know what the changes are, it can not make a comprehensive 
and full disclosure of what is required of the taxpayer in his 
return. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is impossible to make it complete. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would seem impossible. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have a law now, and why can not we g0 
ahead? There is no lack of law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The returns have to be made under the 
provisions of the new law, 


long after 


secure a 
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Mr. NORRIS. There is not any new law now, and a tax- ! 


paver has a right to make his return to-day if he wants to 
under the law as it now stands. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In that case he would make his return 
under the old law and not under the law under which he is to 
yriy bis taxes, and the requirements in the blanks and forms 
might be entirely different under the present law from what 
they would be under the new law. 

That to my mind presents a very serious difficulty in the 
preparation of the blanks which are to be filled out by the 
taxpayer. IL suggest that to the Senator again as a reason 
why this bill should be acted upon as soon as possible, of 
course, allowing proper consideration in the Senate. I do 
not think it ought to be burried through to the extent of not 
allowing proper debate and proper consideration. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course not, 

Mr. SIMMONS. But as fast as we can reasonably do so 
Il think we ought to act in this matter, in view of the fact 
that after the bill shall have passed the Senate it will have 
to go to conference, and I think the probabilities are, judging 
from some utterances on the part $f the chairman of a com- 
mittee in another body, that there will be very serious points 
of difference which will have to be ironed out in conference. 
My experience with conference committees upon bills of this 
character convinces me that it will take considerable time, 
where radical differences exist between the two Houses, to 
compromise and compose those differences. Therefore we 
have got to allow a reasonable margin of time for action on 
the part of the conferees. 

Mr. SMOOT. And then both Houses will have to act upon 
the conference report, 

Mr. SIMMONS. After the conferees have submitted their 
report, of course, it will have to be acted upon by both bodies. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to file some minority 
views. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They will be _ received and 
ordered printed, [Pt. 2, Rept. No. 52.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


me for just a moment in order that I may offer some amend- | W! : 
| will disenss. 


ments? I am not going to have them read. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The bill is a very good bill in its present 
form: but it eould be greatly helped, and the taxpayers bene- 
fited, if the Senate should adopt the amendments which I 
offer and ask to have printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be _ re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I presume the regular | 
course would be to ask unanimous consent to consider the com- | 


mittee amendments first. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to do that right now. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator a question for information. 
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exemptions; but with respect to other matters there was a 
rather sharp conflict. I disagree with the committee with 
respect to its attitude upon the matter of the estate tax. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the provision of the bhill— 
none of us have had a chance to examine it yet—with reference 
to publicity? 

Mr. KING. I disagree with the attitude of the majority of 
the committee with regard to publicity. I opposed the repeal 
of the publicity statute. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the committee propose to re- 
peal the publicity provision? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill as reported repeals it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The committee must be very anx 
ious to save time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mt. McKELLAR. Would the Senator mind stating what 
the vote was in the committee on the publicity feature of the 
tax bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt whether there was a record vote on it, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was the opinion of the committee unani- 
mous ? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it was not unanimous. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that I have just 
stated that I opposed the majority view in that respect: and I 
am inclined to think my colleague is correct in the statement 
that there was ne record vote on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator mean that he opposed 
publicity or that he opposed the provisions for its repeal? 

Mr. KING. I opposed the repeal of the existing publicity 
statute; and in the minority views which I have just filed I 
state that I am in favor of the retention of the existing law, 
no sufficient reasons, in my judgment, appearing for its repeal. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor, to clarify the matter, that I voted to repeal the publicity 
provision, and I voted for publicity last time, if the Senator 
from Tennessee wants to know how various members of the 
committee stood; but there is a substitute here that we think 
will take care of the publicity feature, which I hope the Senator 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the formal reading of the bill may be dispensed with, and 
that the bill be read for amendment, the amendments of the 
conuuittee to be first considered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
make that request at the present time, but that he will pro- 
ceed with his address on the bill, which he can just as well do 
without making the request. I do not want to object to it un- 
less it seems to be necessary. If we are going to be crowded, 


, and have to fight for delay, we might as well commence right 
|; now as at any other time. I do not want to be put in that atti- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield | 


to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Apropos of this discussion of time, 
there is a rumor about, for the truth of which I do not vouch, 
and therefore I ask the question whether there has been a 
substantial agreement between the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans of the Finance Committee on this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. On a great many parts of the bill there has 
been an agreement, because their minds have met on the 
amendments; but in many respects, and perhaps on all of the 
disputed questions, there is a difference between the Democrats 
and the Republicans, 

Mr. REHWD of Missouri. On all disputed questions? 

Mr. SMOOT, I mean between members of the Democratic 
and Republican Parties. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Has there been a substantial agree- 
ment on the question of the inheritance tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. The vote was a substantial vote; and yet I 
think my coHeague [Mr. Kino] has submitted a minority re- 
port and takes exception to the repeal of the estate tax. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say, if the Senator will 
pardon me, that I have just filed brief minority views express- 
ing my own opinion. I differ from the majority bill as 
reported in regard to the estate tax, in regard to publicity, in 
regard to surtaxes, and a number of other quite important 
measures, as I regard them. There was considerable una- 
nimity on some questions—for instance, on the question of 
exemptions, We accepted the House provision with respect to 


tude if it can possibly be avoided. 
I hope the Senator will not make. the request now; and by 
the time he concludes his remarks I will know whether I shall 


| want to make any objection. 


Mr. SMOOT. I certainty shall comply with the request of 
the Senator. I have no desire whatever to crowd the matter 
unreasonably, as I have already stated. 

Mr. President, the pending revenne bill represents quite a 
remarkable record of achievement. The bill was in committce 
for consideration during the short period of two weeks. The 
promptness with which the bill was brought into the Senate for 
discussion and action is due mainly to the fine spirit of coop- 
eration demonstrated on the part of Members on both the 
majority and minority sides. Consideration of the measure has 
been most thorough and painstaking. 

All of the thousands of letters and telegrams received from 
the general public have been noted, answered, and brought to 
the attention of the committee. Many of the amendments 
which the committee recommends are the direct result, in large 
measure, of this system. In addition, personal interviews have 
been held by all of the Members with the many individuals 
who have sought consideration for specific changes in the tax 
laws. Public hearings were dispensed with, since such would 
have occasioned needless delay and would have constituted 2 
mere duplication of the hearings previously held by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Every subject matter so com- 
municated to the committee, either by mail or by person, has 
been carefully considered and acted upon. The interest mani- 
fested by the people of this country in the subject of tax reduc- 
tion is little short of startling: it is very impressive, and mind- 
ful of the public desire for prompt action by Congress in the 
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enactment of a law permitting further tax reduction, the 
Finance Committee has, with all possible expedition, performed 
its portion of the task. 

The report of the committee fully explains all of the changes 
contained in the bill. With the desire of avoiding repetition 
and of consuming time, I intend to mention merely such of the 
larger questions that I believe should be commented upon. 

There can be little controversy on such matters as the nor- 
mal taxes, the credit for earned income, and the exemptions. 


As set forth in the committee report the effect of these is that | 


the average man—that is, the married man with two depend- 
ents—will pay less in taxes than he did under the pre-war act 
of 1916 if his-income is less than $13,000. Any criticism that 
can be made in this respect must be that the reduction is too 
great rather than not large enough. The bill relieves 2,350,000 
persons from the direct burden of income taxes. In one re- 
spect that is unfortunate. Anyone who is a taxpayer is bound 
to have a closer feeling of interest in his Government, its poli- 


of expense is borne by others. I am opposed to calling this a 
“Government of the people, by the people, and for the people,” 
and then denying to all of the people the privilege of con- 
tributing toward the maintenance of their Government. I 
favor some contribution in a direct way, however 
A reduction in the tax burden is quite a different matter from 
the entire denial of the privilege of contribution. 
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small. | 


| the repeal of the capital-stock tax). 
cies and activities, than under the situation where the burden | 
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comes below $10,000. That should adequately explain why the 
reduction has not been greater for that class. Those persons 
have received such substantial benefit from previous reduc- 
tions that little now remains to be done by way of relief. 
With that target for attack removed, the critics will next 
say that the reduction on the incomes above $100,000 is too 
great and that on the incomes between $10,000 and $100,000 
not large enough. The main answer to that is simply this: 
The largest single source of income for those having incomes 
in excess of $100,000 is from dividends. In 1924 dividends 
constituted over 42 per cent of the income of those in the 
$100,000 to $150,000 class; dividends constituted almost 55 
per cent of the income of those having incomes in excess of 
$1,000,000. The tax upon corporations is, in effect, a tax upon 
the individual stockholders; it is merely paid at the source. 
The corporation tax has been left at 12% per cent (disregard- 
ing for the moment the increase in rate which compensates for 
It is only proper that the 
tax on dividends should be reduced through the surtax reduc- 
tion. To tax corporate earnings first at the 12% per cent rate, 
whether distributed or not, and again at the 20 per cent rate, 
in case of distribution to a person having income in excess of 
$100,000, or a total tax of 32% per cent, would seem to be 
going quite as far as justice and fairness can permit. A care 


| ful consideration of the situation will convince any fair-minded 


I deem | 


such neither a compliment nor a favor to those who thus are | 


made tax exempt. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. If a man’s patriotism is judged, as I assume 
the Senator means, by the amount of taxes he pays- 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why does the committee reduce the taxes on 
the big brackets? Would it not be well even to increase them, 
and thus increase the patriotism of the large taxpayers? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I mean just what I say. No 
matter how small the amount may be, a man who pays some- 
thing toward the running of our Government and takes part 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 





ernment and what the appropriations shall be, and what laws 
shall be passed, than one who is not called upon for any 
amount whatever. 

Mr. NORRIS. It 
spirit applies only to the poor man, who does not have much 
tax to pay, and has no application to the rich man. 

Mr. SMOOT. The poor man does not pay any tax under this 
bill; and, as I have already stated, a man with an income of 
less than $13,000 is taxed less under this bill than he was under 
the income tax bill that was passed in 1916. 

A reduction in the tax burden is quite a different matter 
from the entire denial of the privilege of contribution. I deem 
such neither a compliment nor a favor to those who thus are 
made tax exempt. 

On the subject of surtaxes much will be said during the 


seems queer to me that that patriotic | 





debates on this bill about taking the tax off of the rich, about | 
special interests, and other common topics of easy and popular | 


discussion. So far as criticism is in vogue, it will be directed 
necessarily against both of the great political parties, which in 
this bill meet on their views of sound economics, The members 
of the Finance Committee were unanimous in their approval of 
the surtax rates reported in the bill, partly, it is true, as a 
matter of compromise, but equally is it true that members on 
both sides conceded their individual opinions and that those 
opinions were not actuated solely by any political considerations. 

We of the committee are fully prepared to meet any criticism 
that may be directed against this feature of the bill. I wiil 
frankly state that the estimate of the reduction in individual 
taxes by the bill amounts to $219,000,000. That amount may 
be divided as follows: 


Normal taxes 


, 700, 000 
Surtaxes 


119, 300, 000 
2, 000, 000 


A division of the reduction by income classes is: 


Incounep: of Senn than. $10,000. —.. .. oneiin conn nencceses $52, 200, 000 
Tacomes of G36.000 10 $100,000... cncncncssnncnesens 46, 300. 000 
Incomes in excess of $100,000_....---__.------.-__--. 120, 500, 000 


For comparison with these reductions I refer to the latest 
statistics of internal-revenue collections, those for 1924. The 
total collected from personal taxes was about $689,000,000. 
That was divided between : 


Incomes of less than $10,000___.-...........---.-... $67, 000, 000 
Incomes of $10,090 to $100,000__..-.....-.---.---_.. 322, 000, 000 
Incomes in excess of $100,000_._...-.--_______--_._._ 300, 000, 000 


Accordingly, it will be noted that less than $15,000,000 of 
revenue still will be raised from taxes on persons having in- 


person that those having the very large incomes are not re- 
ceiving any greater benefit than they, in fact, deserve. That 


such is an important consideration should be apparent from 
the fact that in 1924 the total amount of $641,000,000 was re- 
ceived as dividends by the 5,000 persons who reported income 
of $100,000 and over. 

But the reduction of the higher surtaxes is based upon a 
ground of sound economics that looks further than to the in- 
terest of any individual or group. The latter is a minor and 
unimportant consideration as compared with the real reason 
that is at the basis of this policy, upon which both of the great 
political parties now find themselves in accord. The 5,000 in- 
dividuals who enjoy the incomes in excess of $100,000 can 


| neither eat food nor wear clothes to any great degree beyond 
in the payment of its expenses is more interested in his Gov- | 


the wants of all other human beings. They may enjoy greater 


| security, but their capacity for expenditure is limited. As 
previously stated, they are largely interested in corporate 
enterprises. Any saving that inures to them through a tax 


reduction must be reinvested in the same companies in which 
they are already interested or they must find new activities 
for the use of their money. Either use will mean expansion of 
business, the better employment of more people, and other re- 
sults which can but benefit the people as a whole. With a 
furtherance of prosperity will come greater corporate earnings 
and a broadening of the base upon which the Government 
relies for its revenue through the tax on corporate income and 
the surtax on dividends. By fixing the maximum surtax at 20 
per cent those 5,000 persons can ill afford to aside the 
savings from taxes by investment in tax-exempt securities. 
Any higher rate would have invited that result. 

There is nothing mysterious or secret about the matter. I 
am frank to admit that I sincerely believe that the adoption 
of this sound policy will bring in greater revenue to the Gov- 
ernment than if the surtaxes were retained at the present high 
rate of a 40 per cent maximum. Nothing short of the experi- 
ment can afford actual proof. The increased tax yield for 
i924 as compared with 1923 on the larger incomes is some 
justification for the expectation that the Government will re- 


set 


ceive more revenue by a 20 per cent maximum than it has 
under any prior much higher rate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 


yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Did the Government receive more taxes by 
reason of the cut we made in the surtaxes last year? 

Mr. SMOOT. It did. The Government received more money 
with the cut we made last vear than it received the year before. 

Mr. WHEELER. How much more? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will look it up and tell the Senator later. 
There was more collected. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator think that was because 
of the fact that we cut the surtaxes, or because of the normal 
increase in business? 

Mr. SMOOT. Both. I want to remove all incentive for 
evasion and avoidance of taxes by placing our revenue law on 
a sound economic basis. It is utterly impossible to compel a 
man to pay more as a tax than he feels that he in good coun- 
science should pay. The excessively high surtaxes in the past 
have merely forced men to legal expedients by which their 
tax liability might be diminished. They have divided their 
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property with wife and children; they have withdrawn from 
busin they huve adopted corporate forms for continuing 
their activities; they have done this thing and that thing—all 
for the purpose of bringing their tax liability to a basis that 
they considered just In rendering their returns for 1924 tax- 
pavers admitted investment in tax-exempt securities to an 
aggregate amount in excess of $5,000,000.000. How many more 
billions were concealed from disclosure, under the advice of law- 
yers, no one can know. The expedients for evasion are many. 
The methods for legal avoidance are even more numerous. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator what the cut is on this high bracket? 

Mr. SMOOT. From 40 per cent to 20 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator’s theory is that if a 
man has to pay 40 per cent he may evade the tax and divide 
his property up and cheat the Government? 


Mr. SMOOT. It is not cheating the Government. He takes 
advantage of the law. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator's theory is that he will 
not do that; that he will become honest if the tax is only 20 
per cent? : 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason for that is that wherever there is 
a high surtax, such as 40 per cent or 30 per cent, and I might 
say 25 per cent, it pays a man to invest in tax-exempt securities 
rather than to make his investment in some business and take 
chances on its success. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Somebody has to buy these tax- 
exempt securities in order to make a market for them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Tax-exempt securities are securities 
issued by municipalities, by States, and by the General Govern- 
ment, and they draw a very low rate of interest, because there 
is always a market for them, and that market is enhanced by 
the fact that they are tax-exempt. In view of the fact that 
there must be a market and that these securities must be ab- 
sorbed by somebody, what harm does it do if money is put into 
them by these people who want to escape paying taxes? 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has 
just, been telling of the employment of shrewd lawyers to 


enable men to avoid paying taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And that it is impossible to say how much of 
-that has been accomplished and to what degree it has been 
successful. Of course, the Senator knows that its success 
depends in a great degree upon the fact that it is secret, and 
that if there were publicity in the bureau it would not be pos- 
sible to carry on those things to such an extent as they are 
carried on now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is mistaken in that. I 
do not think the publicity we have had has made one particle 
of difference in the investments any man makes. 

Mr. NORRIS. That not real publicity; it 
mise. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the publicity there has been, no one can 
tell what investments a man makes, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand; but with the ability shrewd 
lawyers have of evading the law, as the Senator has said, 
nobody can tell anything about it because it is behind closed 
doors, and nobody has an opportunity to look into it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody could have told if the provisions of 
the Senator's amendment had been in the law. 

Mr. NORRIS. They could have told if the Senator, as one 
of the conferees on the part of the Senate when the last tax 
law was enacted, instead of surrendering to the House con- 
ferees, had insisted on providing for real publicity instead of 
accepting the compromise, which does not amount to very much, 
I admit. 


is is a compro- 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah. the Senator from 
North Carolina, and the Senator from Connecticut were the 


conferees on the part of the Senate, and I assure the Senator 
that we stood for the Senate provision just as long as we 
coukl, as I reported to the Senate when I made the report. 
But the other House has something to say when we get into 
conference, as the Senator well knows. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that; but we come back to the 
fact that these shrewd lawyers are able to cheat the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the heavy taxpayers out of a lot of money 
that ought to come into the Treasury of the United States, 
because everything is done behind closed doors and in secret. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can make that statement, but I 
do not agree with him, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. In connection with this matter, I desire 
to call attention to the fact that the committee has reported 
out an amendment which addresses itself directly to bringing 
about not only publicity but close scrutiny and investigation 
into all tax levies in the Bureau of Internal Revenue which 
might be evaded, and which are sought to be evaded, by the 
methods to which the Senator from Utah has referred. This 
amendment provides a standing commission, armed with ex 
perts and with assistants, and with the authority itself, 0; 
through its experts, to pry into these matters and ascertain 
whether any of these devices to which the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Nebraska have referred have been re 
sorted to, with a view to defrauding the Government out of 
its just taxes. That commission is to make public its findings 
with reference to that matter, and we provide for a report io 
the commission by these experts engaged in this inquiry and 
investigation, with reference to any irregularities or an, 
scheme for defrauding the Government in connection with the 
levying of taxes. 

I think that is a very practical way to reach and hereafter 
to prevent such methods and to consider methods of evasion ot 
taxes, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had intended in the regular 
way to take up that question and call the attention of the 
Senate to it, but as it has been brought up at this time I want 
to read to the Senate a part of the report touching this par 
ticular matter. I may add that this proposal is an outgrowth 
of what was developed before the so-called Couzens committee 
I agree with the Senator from North Carolina that if the pro- 
visions in the pending bill providing for a joint committee on 
taxation become a part of the law, there will be no need for 
publicity further than will be made public by the joint com 
mittee. This is what the report says in relation to the joint 
commission on taxation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Before the Senator goes to that 
quotation may I ask him a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me conclude with this feature first. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well, although my question 
had to do with the other topic the Senator has been discussing. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 13 of the report the committee said: 


The House bill provided for the establishment of a commission to be 
known as the joint commission on taxation and to be composed of 15 
members: Five to be Members of the Senate, five to be Members of the 
House, and five to be selected from the general public. Such 
mission was to investigate and report upon the operation, effects, and 
administration of the Federal system of income and other internal- 
revenue taxes and upon any proposals or measures which in the judg- 
ment of the commission might be employed to simplify or improve the 
operation or administration of such systems of taxes, It was con- 
templated that the work of such commission would be completed within 
two years. All members were to serve without special compensation 
A fund of $25,000 was provided for clerical and traveling expenses. 

One of the results of the work performed by the Select Committee 
on Investigation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, appointed under 
Senate Resolution 168, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, adopted 
March 12, 1924, was to emphasize the need for the institution of a 
procedure by which the Congress could be better advised as to the 
systems and methods employed in the administration of the internal 
revenue laws, with a view to the needs for legislation in the future, 
simplification and clarification of administration, and generally a 
closer understanding of the detailed problems with which both thie 
taxpayer and the Bureau of Internal Revenue are confronted. It is 
more properly the function of the Senate Finance Committee and the 
House Ways and Means Committee jointly to engage in such an 
activity. 

A large part of the difficulties in administration disclosed by the 
majority report of that select committee obviously were due to the 
haste with which the revenue act of 1917 necessarily was prepared in 
the war emergency. The revenue act of 1918 included many of the 
imperfections, or at least broad provisions, of the earlier act. Some 
of them have been continued even into the more recent laws. 

The committee is of the opinion that the joint committee which it 
proposes as an amendment to the House bill accordingly will fill a 
twofold need. Such a joint committee, comprised of five members 


com 


‘from each of the two committees that deal with revenue measures, 


will have direct charge of the situation. It will employ the necessary 
experts and assistants through whom it will be in direct contact with 
taxpayers for the purpose of obtaining all needed information to assist 
in the framing of future revente legislation; through whom it wil! be 
in direct contact with the Bureau of Internal Revenue for the purpose 
of a closer insight into the problems of administration; and through 
whom that committee ean gather such facts, data, and information 2s 
Congress, or the individual Members, may deem desirable, so far 2s 
the same has any bearing upon revenue legislation, 
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I ask the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to read the | 


amendment, and to read it carefully and to give it considera- 
tion, because the committee believe that the whole question can 
be solved by the joint commission on taxation. 

NORRIS. 


Mr. If the Senator will permit me I will state 
that I have read the amendment. I realized when I read it 
and 1 realize more fully now that the Senator has made his 


statement that that amendment has come about and has been 
proposed because of the fact of the evils of secret government 
in the Internal Revenue Bureau. The Senator and those who 
believed with him were opposed to any kind of publicity, and 
the Senate, notwithstanding that view, incorporated a publicity 
provision making the returns public documents and subject 
to inspection. As I said, that provision went out in confer- 
ence and a compromise provision was incorporated, which in 
my judgment was of very little value. 

The so-called Couzens committee has been 
tively and diligently for months and have done a 
fully good piece of work, it to me. The 
that they make are simply astounding. If the country could 
read and understand fully the partial report which the Sen- 
atol 
mittee 


working effec- 


seems 


they would be shocked at what has been 
behind closed doors in the tax division of our Government. 
Now come the committee without giving the relief that it 
seems to me will bring complete relief and give us a provi- 
sion by which a joint committee, likewise in secret, shall ex- 
amine these secret reports and under certain circumstances 
make some of them public and make recommendations to Con- 


going on 


gress, and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like very much to progeed, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May TI interrupt the Senator before he 
proceeds ? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield, though I should like very much to 


proceed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not minimize at all the importance of 
the disclosures made by the investigation of the Couzens com- 
mittee. I think that committee has served a great public 
purpose. It has brought to the attention of Congress, and 
especially of the committees charged with the supervision of 
revenues matters, the fact that in the Internal Revenue Bureau 
there has been too much secrecy and that it has 
probably in great frauds upon the Government. The com- 
mitteee, if I understood the sentiment which actuated it, fully 
appreciated that situation. With unanimity they agreed that 
it was a situation that ought to be remedied, and in this pro- 
posal of the creation of a joint tax commission and the au- 
thority of investigation given, they had an honest purpose to 
reach and eliminate that evil and that opportunity to defraud 
the Government by bringing about complete publicity as to 
what was transpiring in connection with such things as re- 
funds and allowances in the department. 

I am myself, and I think every member of the committee is, 


wonder- | 
disclosures | 


from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] has made from that com- | 
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resulted | 


earnestly desirous of creating machinery that would be en- | 


tirely effective to accomplish the end which we have in view. 
We drafted this provision as strongly as we could, and I shall 
be entirely content myself if any Senator can suggest an 
amendment to the provision that it would make it more effec- 
tive than it would be as now drawn. I think the committee 
would welcome any such suggestion, and the committee would 


be willing to make amendments that would reasonably further | 


accomplish, if it does not already provide for the full accom- 
plishment of, the purpose which it had in view. In other 
words, I want to say that we had an honest purpose to remove 
the existing evil, to get at its root, and to provide a remedy; 
and if our amendment is not sufficiently comprehensive and 
direct to bring about that result, then I would be glad te see 
it further amended and made stronger. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
North Carolina a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly; if the Senator from Utah will 
yield, 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. What harm does the Senator think it did 
to have the other form of publicity? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not discussing that, 
relates to another aspect of the case. 

Mr. WHEELER. As the Senator is a member of the com- 
mittee, I would like to. know the purpose for the repeal of that 
provision and what particular harm it did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The present law relating to publicity does 
not reach this aspect of the matter at all. The mere requir- 
ing of an officer to post in the public buildings of the country 
a statement of the names of the taxpayers and the amounts of 
their income does not reach the question at all. This was a 


because that 
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method that accomplished very undesirable results in the ad 
ministration of the law. 
Mr. WHEELER. What the Senator means is that the pub 
lishing of the name and the amount of taxes a man pays does 
not reach the frauds that were perpetrated down in the Treas 
ury Department? 

Mr. SIMMONS. [n secret, yes 

_ Mr. SMOOT. Senators may say “frauds,” but the investiga- 
tion committee reported that there were no frauds 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. 


President, will the Senator from Utah 

yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah vield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to correct the Senator I 
think he is mistaken. I do not think we went as far as the 
Senator suggested. We said we had discovered no frauds: that 


we were not organized for determining frauds: that we had dis 
covered none in the course of our investigation of documents 
that we had called no witnesses to follow up any clews, and 
had therefore not been engaged in attempting to find fraud. but 
rather to find the conditions existing in the Bureau of In 
Revenue. We did not say there was no fraud. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not before me a « ypy of the statement 
of Mr. Manson, but from what he said before the committee I 
concluded, without question of a doubt, that in all the investi 
gation that was made there was no fraud discovered 

Mr. COUZENS. I admit that. I do not say that is not 
but the Senator went further than that and said that we said 
there was no fraud. We said we did not discover any fraud 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; although I am very anxious to proceed 

Mr. KING. I regret to break in on my colleague, but I want 
to express my dissent, as I understand the Senator from Michi- 
gan. from his position and the position of the Senator from 
North Carolina, as well as my dissent from the position of the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance. I think that the evi- 
dence which was disclosed by the so-called Couzens committee 
revealed in many instances actual fraud, and in a large number 
of instances constructive fraud. I have no doubt in the world 
that the Government of the United States by the misconduct of 
taxpayers and the lassitude and laxity, not to use a stronger 
term, of officials in the Internal Revenue Bureau, lost to the 
Government taxes to the extent of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Of course, I shall not trespass upon my colleague's time, 
but if that matter becomes an issue in the discussion of the 
pending measure I shall take an opportunity to advert to the 
testimony in support of the statement which I have made 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, most of the errors that 
made, if they were errors, or frauds, if they were frauds, oc- 
curred in the early imposition of the taxes before the war. | 
think most of them affect the question of depletion and amorti 
zation. That is where most of the great discrepancies 
curred, as I understand it. I have understood that it was a 
matter of judgment and that there were differences of opinion 
among the various oflicials of the department. Many of these 
eases run back as far as 1917, 1918, and 1919, and grew ont of 
returns for those years, all during a Democratic adminis- 
tration. I desire to say I hope the time will come when we can 
see to it that the questions of depletion, valuation, and amorti 
zation will never have to be taken into 
taxpayer in making his return. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I desire to say that, so far 
as I am concerned, I believe that the benefits of this provision 
will be achieved whether the results which the Couzens com- 
mittee pointed out were accomplished through fraud, through 
duplicity, or through conceaiment. There may have been frauds 
on the part of officials. I do not charge any, and no specific 
ease has been called to my attention. There may have been 
frauds on the part of taxpayers who were seeking to avoid the 
payment of taxes. sut whether they were frauds on the part 
of the taxpayer or frauds on the part of the officials, the re- 
sult to the revenues of the Government was disastrous when 
by one device or another, by misrepresentation, by evasion, by 
juggling figures and returns taxpayers accomplished the evasion 
of their taxes justly due to the Government. That was dis- 
closed by the Couzens committee, and that is the thing which 
we are seeking by this provision to remedy. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the department knew—there is not any 
doubt about it—that there were evasions, and many of those 
cases are open to-day. 


ernal 


so 


were 


ur 


consideration 


by a 


Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator mean to say that the 
department knew that these frauds were going on? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what I said. 

Mr. WHEELE:. That is what the Senator said. He said 


the department knew these things. 
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Mr. SMOOT. T said the department knew that there had 
been evasions. They are undertaking to settle the cases run- 
ning back to 1917, many of which are not settled to-day. I 
have not any doubt that every official in the department is 


doing everything in his power to obtain a settlement of these 


old cases which have been hanging on now for years and 
years, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance if there was any evidence 
of fraud on the part of any official of the Internal Revenue 


Bureau or wus there any evidence that they, discovering fraud, 
condoned it or overlooked it? 


Mr. WHEELER. I will answer the question. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 1 asked the question of the chairman 
of the committee. I am putting the question to him. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will let the chairman of the committee 


answer the question now, but I will answer it presently. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Montana may answer the 
question in his own time. I desire to say that I know of no 
statement which was made before the Finance Committee nor 
have I heard of any statement from any official source which 
pointed to direct fraud on the part of any official of our 
Government 


Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator from Utah is correct 
in his statement 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is the information I desired to 
elicit 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I dislike to interrupt my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and will 
not do so without his consent; but I disagree with the state- 
ment which has been made by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Couzens]. While it is true that the select committee did 


not seek to discover fraudulent practices, except as they were 
incidentally developed in trying to determine the modus ope- 
randi of collecting taxes and settling claims and refunds, there 
was considerable evidence to the effect that some of the em- 
ployees of the department—I do not mean that they were 
the “ higher-ups,” to use the cOmmon expression—were guilty 
of misconduct, and a number of them have been arrested, prose- 
cuted, and sent to the penitentiary. A great many were also 
dismissed, and a great many left the service because of irregu- 
lavities in which they participated. So the statement of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] needs that qualification. 

The evidence also shows that literally hundreds of employees 
of the department who obtained secret information relative to 
taxes promptly resigned and obtained employment at the hands 
of those who were heavy taxpayers, and by the secret informa- 
tion which they had obtained were able to deprive the Govy- 
ernment, in my opinion, of large sums of money which were 
due. You may call it fraud, mistake, or what not, but it was 
conduct that does not measure up to that high moral and 
ethical standard which ought to govern employees of the 
United States, . 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the latter statement—— 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
just a minute. 

The latter statement made by my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Kine], is correct. Even some of the 
*“ higher-up” officials resigned from the Government service. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And went into the practice of law and have 
made a great deal of money. We tried to stop that by passing 
a law through Congress that former Government officials should 
not practice before the departments for a period of two years 
after leaving the service, but it did very little good. Fre- 
quently former employees of the departments formed partner- 
ships, one partner appearing before the department while the 
ex-employee remained in the rear, but the ex-employee knew 
all of the ins and outs of the department and knew just what 
questions were involved in the cases. That occurred as far 
back as 1917, 1918, 1919, and I do not know but it is still 
occurring. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Bright is one who has recently resigned. 
Ile occupied a key position under the Government and is now 
soliciting trade. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COUZENS. I merely wish to point out that there is 
really no difference between my colleague on the select com- 
mittee, the junior Senator from Utah [Mr, Krne], and myself 
tn this respect. I wish to say that I was consumed with sus- 
picion to the fullest extent as te what was back of many of 


I will yield to the Senator from Michigan in 
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these transactions and the motives; but I still contend that the 
committee made ho attempt to follow up those suspicions, We 
devoted our time and that of our staff to creating ways and 
means, if possible, to correct the continuance of the abuse. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. COUZENS. That we did not follow up those suspicions 
is no evidence that there was no fraud. I frankly confess that 
we discovered no fraud, because we were only suspicious and 
attempted at no time to follow up those suspicions, because we 
wanted to get through in the limited time we had and en- 
deavored to find ways and means of preventing a continuance 
of these practices. It was no use wasting our time in order to 
recover the horse that was gone; and there were millions of 
them that went. We were devoting our time to preventing a 
continuance of these abuses. 

Mr. KING. We desired to suggest constructive legislation 
to the committee and to Congress. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what we have been trying to do in 
the ‘Committee on Finance. Mr. President, I will now con- 
tinue what I have to say in reference to the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me at this point? 

The VICE PRBESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There were two members of the Committee 
on Finance who were members of the select investigating 
committee. 

Mr. KING. Four members of the Committee on Finance 
were members of the select committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. They were the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernst], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], and myself. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones], collaborating, probably, with the other Senators 
who were on the select committee, drafted this provision, and 
they drafted it with a view to accomplishing the very result 
that has heretofore been stated as most desirable. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield, I 
want to do full justice—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. They were in full possession of the facts; 
they had participated actively in the investigation; they knew 
the evil; and we trusted them to write an amendment that 
would remedy it. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] 
aided in the drafting. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I understand, the Senator from Michigan 
took part with other Senators in preparing that provision? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And it was acceptable to him? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; when the staff and myself were be- 
fore the committee we discussed this question, and asked for 
this amendment in place of the provision in the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. COUZENS. And afterwards the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jonxs], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], and 
myself conferred with the drafting staff and with Mr. Manson 
in preparing this amendment, which is the best method I 
know of to make effective in this bill the work the so-called 
select committee of the Senate was doing in this respect. I do 
not contend in saying this, however, that it takes the place of 
having these records open as public records. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I believe that the reduction in 
rates proposed in the bill will discourage such avoidance and 
that the Government will obtain greater revenue return in the 
long run than under the unsound system that has been the 
vogue for so many years. At least it is worth the trial. The 
present period of prosperity justifies a fair test ef this quite 
general belief. 

The 20 per cent maximum surtax rate is still from three to 
five times the maximum rate under the 1913 law, and from 
four times to five times the maximum rate under the 1916 law. 
Certainly no such consideration has been given for those per- 
sons having the larger incomes as compared with those having 
incomes below $10,000. I repeat that 2,350,000 persons have 
been entirely relieved from the direct burden of income taxes. 

Mr. HOWELL. Under this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; under this bill. 

Considerable misunderstanding occurs on the part of those 
who may be expected to argue against the reduction in the sur- 
tax rates, because they labor under the belief that the same 
individuals have the very large incomes year after year. With 


Senator from Utah 


a very few exceptions that is contrary to the true situation. 
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As illustrative of my point, I will use the statistics for 1921, 
1922, and 1923, relating to the State of Colorado. The selec- 
tion of that State was made at random; the data as to any 


other State would have shown the identical situation. The 
number of individuals having net incomes of from— 


$100,000 to $150,000 in 1921 were 8, in 1922 were 13, 1928..--.. 19 
< 0 to $200,000 in 1921 were 2, in 1922 were cinta! ? Ue 
00,000 to $250,000 in 19: 


were 1, in 1922 were 
£250,000 to $300,000 In 19° 


i 
21 
1 were 1, In 1922 were 
~1l were 0, in 1922 were 
21 
1 


s200.000 to $400,000 in 19 


Town 





' 00 to $500,000 in 10 were 0, in 1922 were 0, 1 
$500,000 to $750,000 in 1%: re 0, in 1922 were 2, 1 
$750,000 to $1,000.00 in 1921 were 0, in 1922 were 1, 0 
$1,000,000 and over in 1921 were 0, in 1922 were 2, 0 

Total ee - 12 26 25 
fhat illustration is typical. The statistics of internal reve- 


nue are public documents; they are open to all. What is true | 


in Colorado is equally true in every other State of the country. 
There were 12 persons in that State having incomes of $100,000 
and over in 1921. In 1922 there were over twice as many. 
Where did they come from and what became of the five indi- 
viduals who had incomes of over $500,000 in 1922 as compared 
with the one such person in 1923? Where did the two indli- 
viduals with the $1,000,000 incomes in 1922 come from and 
what became of them in 1923? 

The obvious answer is that in this country of great oppur- 
he may be wealthy to-day and poor to-morrow. Fortunes are 
made and lost practically overnight. It is those situations 


that are reflected in statistics dealing with taxes. High rates | be observed that the only small corporations that can complain 


catch the fellow who has been seeking a fortune for a life- 


time. Once he uchieves success and learns of the large taxes | 


imposed upon him by the Federal law his tax experience but 
starts him on the way for legal advice that will save him from 


| creased income tax of 1 per cent on corporations, will 
versely affect the small corporations. 
' 


; can be considered as a small corporation. If such a 


capture a second time. The many means for avoidance are | 


availed of, with the result that some other fellow falls within 
the class of the higher income in a succeeding year. A sepa- 
rate examination of the returns filed by specific individuals 
over a series of years would afford considerable enlighten- 
ment. It would be found that the persons who continuously 
have large incomes year after year are very, very few. A wide 
variation in their income from one year to another also would 
be apparent. 

The fact is that the honest eritics of the surtax reduction 
are misled under the belief that the same individuals fall 
within high brackets year after year. They seem to think that 
every person who happens to come within those brackets is 
either a Rockefeller or a Ford. They neglect to realize that 


the effort to tax the Rockefeiler and the Ford only involves | 


hundreds and thousands of individuals who are achieving the 
position of financial success for the first time after a long life 
of effort. 

I am not one of those individuals who believe in firing a 

ichine gun into a crowd of innocent people for the purpose 
of possibly injuring one particular person as the target of my 
attack. 

Therefore, to state briefly my actuating reasons for the 
approval of the surtax reductions they are simply these: 
Those who have high incomes each year must contribute any 
tax saving toward investment in industrial enterprises, re- 
acting to benefit all of the people, and an additional tax con- 
tribution to the Government must result in subsequent years 
from the corresponding increase in corporation earnings and 
dividend distributions; those who have large incomes for the 
first time in their lives—that is, incomes in excess of $100,000— 
are certainly making a proper contribution to the Government 
under a law that obliges them to turn over one-fourth of 
their profit in the form of taxes. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL. Do I understand that it is the Senater’s 
position that if one of these great incomes is relieved of 20 
per cent, or one-half of the present surtax, it wil! be.to the 
benefit of the country, because that money will be invested in 
private enterprise? 

Mr. SMOOT. Partially so; and, on the other hand, they 
evade the payment of the tax wherever they can. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is it not a fact that if that 20 per cent were 
still paid te the Government and used to retire Government 
securities, there would be realized an equal amvuunt of capiial 
for investment in private enterprise? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not necessarily so. 

Mr. HOWELL. Where would it go? 

Mr. SMOOT. It may go into the purehase of stocks and 
bonds, or it may be put into the savings banks, and then, of 
course, borrowed from there to carry on business that is 
already established. 


LO’ 
2S i. 


Mr. HOWELL. But if we leave the 20 per cent fn the hands 
of these beneficiaries, might they not do the same thing that 
the Senator indicates would be done with the money tha 
would be received from the retirement of Government secu 
ties? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not if they have to pay 40 per cent They 
will get out of it in some way or other. 

The next subject that I will touch upon is that of the cor- 
poration tax. My remarks will also involve the proposed re- 
peal of the capital-stock tax. The contention will be made 
that the repeal of the capital-stock tax, together with an in- 


ad- 


The capital-stock tax has been imposed upon all corpora- 
tions engaged in business, irrespective of whcther the business 
was conducted at a profit or a loss. Such has constituted 
a levy of $1 for every $1,000 of the value of the corporate 
assets. For example, a company with assets worth $250,000 
would pay a tax of $245. We can assume that such a company 
company 
had earnings of 10 per cent upon that capital value, or $25,000, 
the provisions of the law taxing the income of corporations 
would afford that company a $2,000 deduction from income 
before the 12% per cent tax would apply. Such a company 


ne , would then pay one-eighth of $23,000, or $2,875, as an income 
tunities a man may be poor to-day and wealthy to-morrow; | 


tax. The 1 per cent additional income tax imposed under the 
proposed bill would amount to $230, as compared with $245, 
otherwise payable as a capital-stock tax. Accordingly, it should 


of the proposed change in the law are those which are earning 
in excess of 10 per cent upon their capital value. Perhaps there 
will be individual Senators who will desire to now champion the 
cause of corporations that earn in excess of 10 per cent upon 
their capital value. Such will present an interesting compari- 
son with the attitude taken at the time that the excess-profits 
tax repeal was proposed and debated in 1921. 

The fact is, however, that the repeal of the capital-stock 
tax will afford a real and merited relief to a great many cor- 
porations, whether their capital be large or small. In 1921 over 
185,000 corporations, or about 52 per cent of all the corporations 
in the country, reported no net income; in 1922 over 170,000 
corporations, or about 45 per cent of the total, reported no net 
income; and in 1923 over 165,000 corporations, or about 42 per 
cent of the total, reported no net income. Those corporations 
which operated without profit did a gross business of thirty- 
one billions of dollars in 1921, over twenty billions in 1922, and 
over twenty-one billions of dollars in 1928. Yet those companies 
have been subject to the payment of the capital-stock tax. As 
the past experience has shown that over 40 per cent of the cor- 
porations annually conduct their business at a loss, it can 
hardly be claimed that the iepealt of the capital-stock tax will 
not be a welcomed relief to a large percentage of the corpora- 
tions. Such protests as will be filed will come from the cor- 
porations whose earnings are large, but the repeal of the 
capital-stock tax will also afford such companies a_ benefit 
which can not be measured merely in the amount of difference 
between a 1 per cent income tax and a $1 per thousand tax upon 
capital stock. They will be relieved of the filing of a second 
return based upon a different accounting period than the return 
relating to their income tax. They will be relieved of duplica- 
tion in auditing and conferences with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. They will be relieved of the necessity of making a 
valuation of their assets on a date which peculiarly applies 
only for capital-stock tax purposes. There is bound to be a 
financial saving greatly offsetting any possible increase in taxes. 

So it must be apparent that placing the corporation income 
tax at 1314 per cent does not by any means constitute an addi- 
tional tax for the large number of corporations which most 
require and deserve relief. Anyone who cares to plead for the 
corporations which are earning in excess of 10 per cent upon 
their capital. value, and whether those companies are large or 
small, is, of course, free to criticize the proposed plan. 

sut the apparent result of this plan is that any corporation 
whose net income exceeds 10 per cent of the value of the corpo- 
ration’s assets will pay a greater tax, by reason of the 1 per 
cent additional income tax, than if the capital-stock tax was 
retained in the law. 

So the real question for Congress to decide is whether it de- 
sires to benefit the corporations whose net incomes are less than 
10 per cent or nothing, as compared with the corporations 
which have earned in excess of 10 per cent upon the value of 
their assets. 

For my part, I prefer to sponsor relief for those corpora- 
tions which most deserve relief, rather than to reduce the 
taxes of corporations that can well afford to bear the small 
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tional tax which is but a substitute, in large part, for the 


capital-stock tax, from which all corporations will be relieved. 
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But | wonder just what is meant by the term “small cor- 
poration is it a matter of the size of the capital investment | 
or is it question of the size of the net income? Perhaps 
it would be admitted that any company with a capital of less 
than $250,000 is a small corporation. Then to talk about a 12% 
per cent tax as now being applicable to such a corporation 
is simply contrary to the facts. If a company having that 
capital has a net income of 10 per cent upon its capital, it 
pays not a 12% per cent tax but rather an 11% per cent tax, | 
for it enjoys a $2,000 exemption under the present law and | 
under the proposed bilL For example, its income would be 
£25,000. With the $2,000 exemption, there would be $23,000 of | 
income subject to the 124% per cent tax, or the tax would be 
$2,875, which is exactly 114 per cent of the $25,000 net income. 
If, again, its net income was 8 per cent on its capital, or | 

1400, it would be taxable on $18,000, so the tax would be 


$2,250, which is about 11 per cent of the $20,000 net income. 
its 
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ould be taxable, so the tax would be $1,625, or less 


11 per cent of its net income. 


point of ths number of dollars represented in the investment 
is rather misleading. Should favoritism be shown to the cor- 
poration where one man owns all of the stock in a $250,000 | 
capitalization as compared with the company in which 1,000 


net income was $15,000, or 6 per cent on the capital, only | 
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the department, in compliance with the law, has necessi(ated 
the use of the figures shown on the return as the basis for tho 
published information. Such taxpayers, thereby obtaining t}o 
public impression of having greater incomes than they acty. 
ally enjoy, have later filed amended returns correcting the 
errors and claiming credit against installments subsequently 
due. , 

In other instances taxpayers have filed tentative returns on 
March 15, showing a lower tax than was subsequently disclosed 
by an amended final return, thereby concealing their true net 
income. In many instances a tentative return must be filjed 
necessarily on March 15, since the larger corporations e 
unable to compile all of the schedules required within the tine 
from December 31 to March 15. In many instances the use of 
a fiscal year instead of a calendar year causes additional com. 
plications. Furthermore, as to those taxpayers who are not 
able to file their final returns by March 15, the deductions for 
net losses of succeeding years, the items of capital gains and 
capital losses, exempt interest, business expenses, and other 
items make impossible the ascertainment by the curious public 
of the annual income of a taxpayer from any information as to 


| the tax actually paid with the filing of the return. 
Yet to talk about the size of a corporation from the stand- | 


men each contribute an equal $250,000 for the establishment | 


of a corporation having capital of $250,000,000? What is the 
difference whether one company or the other has a net income 
amounting to 10 per cent upon its capital? Each individual 
stockholder on the basis of his investment is in an identical 
situation. Twenty-five million dollars net income in the one 
company has a meaning of $25,000 to each of the individual 
stockholders, just as it has to the one man who owns all of 
the stock in the company with the $250,000 capital. Is it more 
reprehensible for 1,000 men in a group to make 10 per cent 


10 per cent upon his investment? 


New Mexico for a graduated tax on corporations. Such a the- 
ory disregards entirely the important element of the 
to the individual upon his investment. Under th..t thcory an 
income of $2,500,000, or 1 per cent on an investment by 1,000 
individuals in a corporation having a capital of $250,000,000, 


was a $25,000 return upon a $250,000 investment by a single 
stockholder. In fact, the latter would be entitled to a return 
of ten times his investment before there would be an equaliza- 
tion of tax. 
in one case, then it is just as proper in the other; 


the smaller capital. 

The size of any corporation can not be measured by the 
amount of either the capital or the net income. It can be 
determined fairly only with reference to the return of the in- 
dividual stockholder on his investment. Such a determina- 
tion by the Government would be an impossible task of ad- 
ministration. In that situation a flat tax upon corporations 
is the fairest method in the long run. Exact equality is in- 
capable of accomplishment. Inequality and hardship must be 
adjusted in specific instances through reorganizations into 
other business forms. It should be apparent from what I 
have said that any favoritism that now exists is toward the 
companies that have incomes of $25,000 and under, in cases 
where that income is equivalent to 10 per cent and over, on 
their capital investment. 

One other point should be noted. That is the net loss deduc- 
tions which are allowed corporations as well as individuals. 

The total net losses for 1922, which were deducted from the 
net Income of corporations that had net incomes in that year, 
amounted to over $500,000,000. In 1923 the corresponding de- 
ductions were almost $600,000,000. That means that corpora- 
tions which reported deficits in preceding years obtained a 
reduction in their income taxes for subsequent years when they 
operated at a profit. Such companies paid the capital-stock tax 
whether or not they had profits. The 1 per cent additional 
income tax, combined with the net-loss provisions, will effect 
a material reduction in tax for those many corporations. 

It is not apparent that any useful purpose has been served 
by the publication of the amount of income tax paid by the 
various taxpayers. In some instances taxpayers have inten- 
tionally filled erroneous returns stating a fictitiously large tax 
and have forwarded one-fourth of that amount as their first 
installment payment. The prompt publication of the data by 


It wonld seem clear that if 10 per cent is proper | 
if 100 per | 
cent is unconscionable in the case of a company having a large | 
eapitalization, it is equally wrong in that of the company with | 


| publicity. 


| difference of opinion. 


| 000,000. 
return | 


Except for such newspapers that have devoted their pages to 
the data instead of supplying their readers with news, and 
except for the use of the information by persons desiring to 


| find a willing market for questionable securities, it is not ap- 


parent that the information so disclosed has been intelligently 
availed of by anybody. The Treasury Department has been 
unable to trace any additional tax receipt from the fact of 
To the contrary, there is every incentive for concea!- 
ment of the actual facts, generally for reasons based upon a 
construction of the tax laws as to which there may be an honest 
So that actual fraud neither can be 
eharged nor proved. In other words, the publicity feature is 
an additional incentive for delay in the final settlement of tax 
liability and is a hindrance rather than an aid to the Treasury 


| Department in its desire to have tax matters settled as promptly 
upon their investment than it is for a single individual to make | 
Yet that illustration shows | 
the utter fallacy of the theory advanced by the Senator from | 


as possible. 

The Federal estate tax has brought revenue to the Govern- 
ment during the years 1917 to 1925, inclusive, of almost $900,- 
It is assumed that $90,000,000 additional will be col- 
lected during the calendar year 1926, so that by the end of this 
year the Federal Government will have collected about $1,000.- 
000,000 from the estates of persons who have died since the 


| enactment of the first estate tax law in 1916. During that 
would bear a considerably larger tax than that where there | 


same period the various States have collected less than $600,- 
000,000 by way of taxes on estates and inheritances, but the 


| increased extent to which this form of taxation is being utilized 





by the States is evident from the fact that the total receipts in 
1916 amounted to less than $31,000,000, while in 1924 they were 
about $83,000,000. So that at the present time the aggregate 
of collections by the States approximates the total collections 
by the Federal Government of taxes on estates. 

The constitutionality of the Federal estate tax rests upon 
the principle that it is an excise tax upon the mere incident of 
transfer of the estate at death, and the value of the estate is 
used as the basis for the application of the tax rates. It 
must be admitted that the legal principle rests upon a techni- 
eality and that the practical effect is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes a percentage of the estate through the form 
of an excise tax. The actual right to dispose of property at 
death or of the heirs to enjoy the property at death is a right 
which is granted under the laws of each individual State. The 
right of disposition or inheritance is not a matter over which 
the Federal Government has any direct control. The repeated 
assertions that the Federal Government should utilize this form 
of taxation only under such an emergency as war gives full 
recognition to the legal theory and practical consequences of 
the imposition of a Federal estate tax. The Federal Govern- 
ment will have received about $1,000,000,000 during the 10-year 
period from 1917 to 1926, inclusive, from this form of taxation, 
and it would seem quite proper at this time for the Federal 
Government to withdraw from a field of taxation which is so 
fundamentally and naturally within the peculiar province of 
each individual State. 

The adoption of the provision for an 80 per cent credit must 
be predicated upon the assumption that the Federal Govern- 
ment does not require the full amount of revenue which would 
be received on the basis of the rates provided for. If the 50 


per cent credit provision were applied to a $100,900 estate 
the Federal Government would receive only $100, and the actual 
benefit to the Federal Government would be smaller, since the 
cost of collection would be just as great as if the full 100 per 
cent were collected. Furthermore, the cost of collection will 
be increased through the necessity of checking up the amount 
of similar taxes paid to the different States and to be applied 
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under the credit provision. So far as a revenue measure is | 


concerned, we would seem to be unjustified in continuing the 
estate tax as a Federal law. 





ORT 


~~ ied 
Mr. KENDRICK. The great difficulty with it is the fact 


| that nine times out of ten it is a demanding of liquid assets 


But the 80 per cent provision has another effect which is | 


objectionable. The apparent purpose of the 80 per cent pro- 
vision is to utilize the Federal Government as a means of com- 


own needs along such lines of uniformity as the majority in 
Congress may consider proper. It is that spirit of coercion 
to which I particularly object. Any State has a perfect right 
to determine as it sees fit the extent to which it will tax the 
estates of its decedent residents or the individual heirs who 
may be recipients of property by reason of death. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Mr. President, may 1 ask the Senator a 
question before he leaves that subject? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Under what theory was it suggested that 


the Federal Government should levy an estate tax and turn | 


the money over to the States? What was the theory? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what the theory was, as ex- 
pressed in the House. There was very little discussion of it. 
But it seemed to me that that could be based only on the theory 
of compelling the States to impose an inheritance or estate 
tax in the State, and if they did not do it, then the Government 
of the United States would collect the tax. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. The estate would have to give up so much 
money, and if the State did not take it, the General Govern- 
ment would. Was that the general theory? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say positively, but that is the only 
conclusion I can reach. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, does the Senator think there is 
any tax levied by the Government that is less burdensome than 
an inheritance tax? Does he know of any? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I know of a great many taxes that are 
very much less burdensome. In fact, let me take the case of 
an individual whose business is on the basis of about $5,000,000, 
Let us suppose he dies, and his estate is compelled to pay the 
rate imposed in one or two of the States of the Union, together 
with the tax imposed by the Government of the United States 
to-day. The heirs of the estate would not receive anything. 
In fact, it would be an absolute impossibility to close the busi- 
ness up and get enough to pay the tax. 


Mr. DILL. The Senator is speaking of an estate of | 


$5,000,000. I have not figured it out on that basis. The 
point I am trying to get at is this: All taxes are burdensome 
to those who have to pay them. I ask, Is there any tax that 
is less burdensome than the tax that is levied on property after 


n man has done with using it, and it is levied on property | 


passing to some one else who did not do anything in relation 
to it except to happen to be a relative or a devisee? 

Mr. SMOOT. It may happen that way; but the money may 
come to somebody who virtually has made the money for the 
man who died, who has been the power in creating it, although 
it is in the name of some other individual. 

Mr. DILL. That is a possibility, but that is not the kind of 
estate that generally pays taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I can not say that it is general, but it 
very often happens. 

Mr. DILL. I think that very seldom happens. The man 
who receives this money because he is a relative or a devisee 
has done nothing to get it; yet the Senator would take the 
tax off of him before he would take it off of the business of 
this country, paying a direct tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never said that I was in favor of taking the 
tax off at all. I say that that matter belongs entirely to the 
States. The States have the absolute right over that matter. 
The States pass the title. The Government of the United 
States has no more power than a kitten to transfer title to 
the property of a decedent. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. In answer to the question asked by the 
Senator from Washington as to the burdensome character of 
the inheritance tax, or estate tax, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah if he has in mind or has any information regarding 
any tax that is more destructive in its character than a tax 
levied on property after the man who produced the property 
has been removed from a position to protect it? 

Mr. SMOOT. An estate tax is a tax upon capital; it is not 
a tax upon gain. The man who has made the money has paid 


all of his taxes upon gains, and the inheritance tax is a tax 
upon capital 





levied upon frozen assets. 
Just one word, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit, in 
answer again to the Senator from Washington in his statement 


| that the man who owned the property has passed on, and it 
pelling the States to form their taxation measures for their | 


now comes to some one who did not have to do with it. I 
think the Senator must have overlooked the fact that the man 
who produced the property is more concerned about the welfare 
of his beneficiaries than he is about his own. 

Mr. SMOOT. Take the case of the Senator himself. He 
has some boys who are directing his business, and they are 
making the money in part. It is true that he is the directing 
head, but who is out on the range looking after the cattle? 
Who is looking after the details of the business? It is his 
boys. 

Mr. DILL. I do not want to enter into any debate with the 
Senator from Wyoming in the time of the Senator from Utah, 
but I do want to say a word in reply to the Senator's sugges 
tion that an inheritance tax is not a tax on gain, for if there 
is any money that is a gain to a man it is money that comes 
to him because he had some relative or some friend who left 
it to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not gain as it is understood in the 
revenue law. When we impose a tax on gain it means on gain 


| upon capital invested. 





Mr. DILL. With reference to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Utah as to the boys who are raising the cattle for the 
Senator from Wyoming, if those boys are making the money 
for the Senator, as the Senator from Utah suggests, they ought 
to be given it now and not have to wait until after he dies. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the Senator's opinion. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. Assuming an estate of $100,000,000 net, 


| what tax would the estate pay in 1926 under the proposed law? 


Mr. SMOOT. Under the pending bill or under the House 
provision? 

Mr. HOWELL. As amended by the Senate committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not pay anything. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, an estate of $100,000,000 net 
in 1926 would not pay anything under the provisions of the 
bill as amended by the Senate Finance Committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not to the Federal Government. It would pay 
to the State in which the decedent held the property. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am speaking of the Federal Government 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. HOWELL. Under the law of 1924, or the law that is 
now in effect, how much tax would an estate pay that was 
$100,000,000 net? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would have to go through all the brackets 
and figure out what it would be. I can not say offhand, but 
it would be a very substantial amount. 

Mr. HOWELL. It would be in the neighborhood of $40,- 
000,000, would it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be something less than that, because 
the brackets all take effect as the amounts advance. A certain 
amount of it would fall in the higher brackets. 

Mr. HOWELL. It would be approximately $40,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but the State may impose 
$40,000,000, which would make $80,000,000 tax out of the $100,- 
000,000. Then if it was a going concern it could not sell its 
property to raise the $80,000,000 cash to pay the tax imposed. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then under the law as it is now in existence 
an estate of $100,000,000 net would pay about $40,000,000 to the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to say how much it would 
pay. If the Senator can wait a little while I will get the 
figures. 

Mr. HOWELL. It would- be between $30,000,000 and $40,- 
000,000 ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Approximately that, I would say, although 
I would not say even that definitely. The brackets toward 
the end do not run up rapidly. 

Mr. HOWELL. The James B. Duke estate is reputed to be 
about $150,000,000. Assuming that it is net $100,000,000- 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it is $75,000,000, 
if he wants to know the amount. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is that the net amount? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the gross amount. 

Mr. HOWELL. Has it been determined? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. As the gross amount of the estate? 
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Mr. SMOOT 
is concerned, 

Mr. HOWELL. It has been reported as $150,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is newspaper report, but the report com- 
ing from the estate gave its valuation as $75,000,000, 


It has been determined so far as the report 
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system of taxation, why not take over the whole taxing sys- 
tem of North Carolina? 
Mr. SIMMONS. There is no question about it. If carried 
its final conclusion, it would mean the Federal Goyern- 
ment taking over the whole taxing system of the States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Under what theory do those people who 


to 


| justify the right of Congress to do this thing fail to justify 


| porated in it by the House. 


Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator mean to state that his 
information is not newspaper information? 

Ir. SMOOT. Yes 

Mr. HOWELL Very well My information is that the 
estate will be net about $100,000,000, 

M SMOOT, The Senator may have better information 
than I have 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator know the amount of tax 
the State of North Carolina places upon estutes of this char- 
neter? 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps the Senator from North Carolina 
can inform us 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a very small tax, somewhere around 
ri per cent 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a question’ 

Mr. HOWELL. May I follow my inquiry to iis conclusion 
first? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No: let me make an inquiry. What in 
terest is it to the Federal Government what tax the State of 
North Carolina levies? If the Federal Government can coerce 
the States about estate tuxes, why not let the Federal Govern- 
ment sav we will levy heavier income taxes and thus do away 
with the State income tax if it is a coercive measure, why | 
not pick out all of the taxes and levy them all on the same 


principle? 

Mr. HOWELL. The point I want to make is that under the 
present law we would collect in the neighborhood of $40,000,000 
from this estate Under the present law of the State of North 
Carolina they would levy 6 per cent. That would be $6,000,000. 


Under the present liw North Carolina would be allowed that 
£6,000,000 and we would have the difference between $6,000,000 
und $40,000,000 or about $34,000,000, If the pending bill is 
enacted into law and this death had occurred in 1926 instead 
of 1924. the United States Government, instead of securing in 
the neighborhood of 834,000,000 from the Duke estate, would 


not secure a dollar. 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has quoted figures on the basis 
that there were no gifts mude by the estate. All of those gifts 
have to be taken into consideration and deducted before any 


tax of the Government is imposed, and they amounted to mil- 
lions and tens of millions of dollars. 

Mr. HOWELL. But what I am pointing out and 
is a &100,000,000 estate net. 

ir. SMOOT. But the talking about the Duke 
estate. If he wants to make use of a suppositious case, that is 
wil right; but he should not say that it is the Duke estate. The 
Senator was referring to the Duke estate and said that if 
Duke had not died until 1926 the Government would not have 
received a certain amount of money. 

Mr. HOWELL. Will the Senator please state how much the 
Kederal Government would have lost had Mr. Duke died ia 
1926, under the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean under the 1924 law? 

Mr. HOWELL. I mean under the proposed law how much 
would the Government lose? As I understand it, under the 
proposed law such an estate would not be taxed a dollar. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have said to the Senator that I can not figure 


assuming 


Senator is 


the right of the Federal Government to take over the entire 
State taxing system? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know. The only justification | 
have ever heard for it was the idea that it was desirable thai 
all of the States of the United States should levy the same 
umount of income tax, and they thought this was a devic 
by which they could coerce the States to levy uniform incom, 
taxes, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why not make all taxes uniform as we!) 
as the income tax, and then make uniform the valuation which 
is placed upon their mules or their household effects? 


Mr. SIMMONS. It would be just as logical. I desire to 
answer the Senator from Nebraska a little bit further. The 


Senator asked what amount of tax Mr. Duke's estate would 
pay to the Federal Government if he had died after the pend 
ing bill had been enacted into law with the provisions incor- 
My answer to him 

Mr. HOWELL. No; the Senator misunderstood me. 
under the new bill as amended by the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that 
I have here the report of the House committee on this provi- 
sion of the bill, and this is all I can say as to the object of it. 
The Senator can judge for himself. The House Committee on 
Ways and Means said: 





I said 


Under the present law a credit is allowed upon these taxes of the 
amount of any inheritance or estate tax paid to any State up te 25 per 
cent of the Federal tax. In order to give the varlous States full fre« 
dom to make use of this tax, the committee decided to extend the credit 
which might be so allowed up to 80 per cent of the Federal tax. The 
several States, by the use of this provision, will be enabled to make 
use of the inheritance tax without additional cost to its citizens. Th: 
extension in the use of this provision will probably be slow, but eventu 
ally it will greatly affect the Federal receipts from this tax. 


Mr. CARAWAY. If they are going to relieve the State of 
that burden, why not relieve the State of all of its burdens and 
of its authority—abolish the States and let the Federal Govern- 
ment handle the whole matter? 

Mr. HOWELL. My purpose in asking as to the tax of North 
Carolina was because I assumed that Mr. Duke lived in North 


| Carolina. 


Mr. } 


that, because I do not know what the bequests were in the way | 


of gifts. There are millions and tens of millions of dollars | 
that can not be taxed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
permit me just a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator from Ne- 


braska that the amount of income tax paid to the State of 
North Carolina under the North Carolina law will not, accord- 
ing to my information, amount to as much as $300,000. 
estate of Mr. Duke will pay inheritance taxes in about seven 
States in the United States. The largest tax it will pay will be 
in the State of New Jersey, where Mr. Duke resided at the time 
of his death. The New Jersey tax will be between $2,000,000 
and $3,000,000, -All the taxes imposed in the other States will 
not amount to $1,000,000, I state that much to get the facts 
straight, because the Senator has assumed that Mr. Duke was 
a resident of North Carolina. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. What interest is it to the Senator from 
Nebraska or the Senator from Utah how much North Carolina 
levies on somebody's estate? 

Mr, SIMMONS. It is utterly immaterial. 

Mr. CARAWA*. If the Federal Government has the right 
to meddle with one taxing arrangement in the North Carolina 


The | 


| 





Mr. SIMMONS. But he did not. 

Mr. HOWELL. And that estates under the 1924 law are 
allowed a rebate up to 25 per cent of the tax levied by the State 
in which such taxes might have been levied. Therefore |! 
called attention to it and asked respecting the rate in North 
Carolina because I wanted to get at the amount that the Gov- 
ernment would actually lose in the case of an estate of 
$100,000,000 tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think I can reply to the Senator on both 
prepositions. The amount of tax, as I understand it, that the 
Duke estate will pay to the several States in which he had 
property—seven in number—will be something over $3,000,000. 
The amount of taxes paid to the Federal Government will oe 
about $9,000,000, 

Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
paid to the State. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, the total amount paid by 
the Duke estate to the United States under the 1924 law wou!d 
be about $6,000,000? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would be about $9,000,000, and $3,000,- 
000 of that would go to the States. That is my information. 

Mr. HOWELL. Had Mr. Duke died after the passage of 
the pending bill as amended by the Senate committee, the 
United States would not have received that $6,000,000 at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean with the House 
provisions in it? 

Mr. HOWELL. No; with the House provisions eliminate'l 
and the bill passed as amended by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If Mr. Duke had died after the present bill 
were enacted into law and after that law had gone into effect, 
he would not have paid any taxes to the United States Gov- 
ernment at all, because we would have repealed the law im- 
posing such a tax. : 

Mr. HOWELL. And there would have been a loss of 
$6,000,000 to the Federal Government. 


Under the 1924 law? 
Yes: under the 1924 law, less the amount 
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Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I will proceed and get J 


through, if I may be permitted to do so. 

The governors and legislatures of most of the States have 
made known their protests, and those protests should not be 
unheeded. There is no answer to the argument that the right 
to tax the estates and inheritances belongs to the States pri- 
marily and fundamentally. That principle was thoroughly rec- 
ognized at the time of the enactment of the estate tax in 1916. 

Since the estate tax is not payable until one year after death 
and the payments thereafter may be extended within certain 
limitations, there will be no loss of revenue during the year 
1926 by reason of an immediate repeal effective as to the estates 
of all persons dying after the enactment of the law. 

The Finance Committee deemed it quite proper that if such 
a repeal were made the tax rates on estates of decedents who 
have died since June 2, 1924, and prior to the date of enactment 
of the new law, should be those provided for in the revenue 
act of 1921 in place of the excessively high rates set forth in 
the revenue act of 1924. This change was in a spirit of fair- 
ness, since it would hardly be proper to impose the high rates 
merely because of the fact that the persons happened to die 
between certain dates. There is no justification for there being 
high rates between two certain dates and lower rates each side 
of those dates. It is more fitting that the high rates be reduced 
in order that there may be uniformity over a series of years 
and equality of treatment for all persons alike. This Govern- 
ment can well afford to deal out justice in this respect. The 
loss in revenue, amounting to $20,000,000 for this year, even 
though it causes the tax reduction to exceed the estimated 
surplus, is a proper price to pay for the demonstration by the 
Government of the spirit of fairness and justice to the living 
and to the dead. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to get through, but I will yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. I simply want to ask this question: Last 
year what was the total income of the Government under the 
law of 1924 from the estate tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was $90,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then, if the Senate committee amendment 
to the House bill shall be adopted, in 1926 will the Government 
receive anything? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Government will receive the amount 
of tax that is due on account of the deferred payments which 
have accrued on estates. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am asking, will the Gwvernment receive 
anything from the estates of those who die in 1926? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I previously made a statement as to that. 
Under the provision of the Senate committee repealing all 
estate taxes, of course, if a man shall die after the passage 
of this bill, there will be no tax imposed on his estate by the 
Government. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then, ultimately the Government will lose 
about $100,000,000 a year because of the repeal of the estate 
tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would all depend on how fast rich men 
shall die. 

Mr. HOWELL. But I mean if they shall die at the same 
rate they have heretofore died. 

Mr. SMOOT. The tax happened to be this year a little 
more because of the death of Mr. Spreckles and Mr. Duke. 
The first estate tax imposed in 1916 was pressed with the 
thought of collecting the Rockefeller estate. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has now given up trying to 
reach any estates by proposing to repeal the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The States will impose the tax and receive 
the sume, and that is where it belongs. 

Mr. HOWELL. It seems to me it is misleading to intimate 
that this will mean a loss of $20,000,000 when, as a matter of 
fact, it means for all time to come, unless we shall enact an- 
other estate tax law, a loss of from $100,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000 a year to the United States Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. There has been no misleading statement 
made by me. s 

Mr. HOWELL. What I say is that the Senator's statement 
would mislead. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said to the Senator that the loss of revenue 
would amount to $20,000,000 this year. That is what I said 
to the Senator when he asked me the question, and that is 
what T now repeat. 


me What would be the loss to the Government 


Mr. SMOOT. The loss to the Government in that year 
would be about $20,000,000; in the next year it would be 
$25,000,000; and in the next year it would be $25,000,000. 
After that nobody could tell what it would be until the passage 
of the pending measure. 

Mr. HOWELL. The income received by the Government 
from this source will not be because of the levying of any new 
taxes, but simply because estates will be paying installments 
on taxes imposed in the past? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Howe..] is just a little bit confused about 
this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska does not under- 
stand it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course if the estate tax shall be 
repealed by this bill there will be no revenue collected by the 
Federal Government from that source. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be true after four years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. From now on, from the estates of decedents 
who shall die hereafter there will be no revenue collected. 
When the chairman of the committee makes the statement 
that the Federal Government after the repeal of the estate tax 
will lose $20,000,000 annually in revenue, he means that will 
be the loss to the Federal Government after receiving, notwith- 
standing the repeal, the amount which will have accrued from 
the taxes imposed under the act of 1924 during the life of 
that act. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what the Senator means. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. 

Mr. HOWELL. During the life of this proposed act there 
will be no estate taxes levied. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have said that three or four times. 

Mr. HOWELL Then, that means, for instance. in 1926 
although there will probably be estates which will be just as 
large, there will be no aecrual of $100,000,000 that must ulti- 
mately be paid by those estates to the United States Govy- 
ernment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
is mistaken in another respect. The revenue that is due the 
Government upon estates of decedents who have died since the 
act of 1924 went into effect is $110,000,000, but under the law the 
executors and administrators or heirs of such estates have a 
number of years in which to settle, and the Government will 
not get that $110,000,000 until the last day allowed by the law 
for the making of deferred payments. It is estimated, and I 
think probably overestimated, by the Actuary of the Treasury 
that, according to the best figures obtainable $20,000,000 of 
this $110,000,000 which will ultimately be collected for the 
Government will be paid the Government during the year 
1926. 

Of course, the Senator from Nebraska knows that the dis- 
position of debtors, especially when the indebtedness is that 
of an estate, is to take advantage of as much time as can be 
obtained before paying the tax; they do not pay until they 
are practically forced to pay. The great bulk of the $110,- 
000,000 will not be paid until near the end of the time allowed 
by the law to make the settlement with the Government. 

Mr. HOWELL. But if the law of 1924 were continued in 
force the Government would continue in the future to receive 
in the neighborhood of $100,000,000 a year from the estate tax? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It will receive $110,000,000. It will receive 
it, however, not in 1926, but probably at the end of 1928; the 
Government will receive the $110,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Let me make this plain. If the law of 1924 
shall be continued in effect the United States Government 
every year in the future from back payments and new pay- 
ments will receive about $110,000,000 a year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator is entirely mistaken. If 
the law of 1924 remains in effect until the last dollar that has 
now accrued is paid, it will be toward the latter part of 1928 
before the whole of that $110,000,000, which has already 
accrued, will bave been paid. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the estates of decedents who die here- 
after will escape all inheritances taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska is correct in that 
particular. I have stated several times there is not any doubt, 
if the law of 1924 shall be continued in operation right along, 
the Government will receive, as the House estimates, $70,- 
000,000, although no one can tell what the amount will be. 
It may be all the way from $70,000,000 to, perhaps, $100,000,000. 
However, under the House provision the Government would 
receive hardly anything. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am not referring to the House provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. I so understand; but I wanted to call atten- 
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tion to the facts now. However, what the Senator from Ne- | 
braska has just said in relation to this matter is correct, 
that if we should allow the provision in regard to estate taxes 
in the 1924 law to remain on the statute books we would 
collect. a the Senator says from S&70.000.000 to $100,000,000 | 
i year, but the committee decided that they did not want to 
continue that form of taxation; that it ought to be left 
entirely to the States Il have been trying to give the reasons | 
f at decision, and I am nearly through with the discussion | 
of that branch of the subject. 

lr. LENROOT Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
auestion ? 

fhe PRESIDING OFFICER Does the Senator from Utah 
viel the Senator from Wisconsin? 

ir, SALOO' Les. 

Mr. LENROOT. 1 ask the question in order to see if I un- | 

tand the situation. As I understand, under the House | 
provision the Government would, in round numbers, lose $80,- | 
000,000 a year compared to what it is now receiving. It is re- | 


ceiving $100,000,000, whereas it would receive $20,000,000 under 


the House provision. Under the amendment of the committee 
the Government will lose $20,000,000 a year more. 
Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I said, and, of course, | 


after four years shall have passed it will lose the total amount. | 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, of course it ought to be said 
in reference to the House provision that the Government would 


hk it but the State governments would get it. 

Mr. SMOO' The State governments would get it. I have 
already so stated. Under the House provision an estate 
amounting to $100,000 would net the Government $100, and 
from that $100 there would have to be paid the expenses of 
collecting if 

Mr. HOWELL. But that is not true if the States should 
not levy an estate tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that. That is what 


I said in my remarks; there is not any doubt about it at all; 
that true; but the very purpose of the House bill, in my 
opinion, is to force the States to impose an estate tax. 


is 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator from Nebraska realize | 


that only three States—Florida, Alabama, and Nevada—do not 
impose an inheritance tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are just three States that do not impose 
such a tax. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What the Senator has said about the pur- 
pose of the House is verified by the debates in the House and 
by the report of the committee of that body that the purpose 
was not really to raise revenue but to coerce the States into 
some legisiation so that there might be uniformity throughout 
the country. Congress has no such authority as that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
permit me to say a word on that point, not advocating it as 
my idea, although I would rather have that than nothing, I 
think it is only fair to state that that kind of a provision was 
passed out of deference to those who think that the estate tax 
ought to be levied by the States instead of the Federal Govyern- 
ment, so as to permit the States to have the revenue which 
comes from that source. That has been the argument against 
the estate tax being imposed by the Federal Government. on 
the part of a great many people, namely, that it is something 
that we ought to permit the States to handle and not partici- 
pate in it ourselves. I do not agree with that contention, but 
I think that ought to be said in defense of those, in the House 
particularly, who put that provision into the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have read the provision which appears in 
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Mr. President, the sincere effort has been made in the pro- 
posed revenue bill to spread the benefit of the tax reduction 
among as many different revenue sources as possible. Out 
the total reduction of $352,661,000 the so-called nuisance taxe: 
receive about $130,000,000 of the reduction, or over one-third. 
Since the collections from the miscellaneous taxes have been 
less than one-half of the collections from income taxes, ij 
should be clear that the treatment has been more than fair, 

There may be those who will contend that the entire auto- 
mobile tax should be repealed. The reduction in the rate 
from 5 per cent to 3 per cent means a loss in revenue of 
$46,400,000. It is a tax which the automobile purchasers 
pay, and expect to pay, when they buy an automobile. [It 
very small in comparison with the price paid for the 
article itself. There are 17,000,000 automobiles in this coun 
try to-day. In no year have more than 7,700,000 persons filed 
tax returns showing that they have incomes of over $1,000, if 
single, und $2,500, if married. There is something to think 
about in those indisputable figures. The automobile tax has 
afforded a means whereby many persons who neglected to file 
tax returns and to pay taxes have been obliged to pay their 
share toward the expenses of the Government. The tax was 
not a burden on the industry. 

It amounted to little for any individual purchaser. 


of 


iS 


Obvi- 


| ously, if the necessary revenue for maintaining the Government 
| is not raised from one source it must be derived from another. 
| The public should understand something about the fiscal re- 


quirements. We are living under a war burden that can not 
be avoided for many years to come. In 1917 the total expendi- 
tures of the Government which are chargeable against ordinary 
receipts were less than $800,000,000. The corresponding ex- 


| penditures for the fiscal year just past were slightly short of 


| $3,000,000,000. 


The interest on indebtedness which is payabie 


| during this present fiscal year is $820,000,000, or an amount in 
| excess of the entire expense of the Government in the year 


| 1917. 





the House report, so that the Senate already bas the reasons | 


why the provision was put in the bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt further to say that what 
the Senator from Nebraska says is quite true. The argument 
that this field of taxation ought to be left to the States, 
and the real basis of that is that all laws for the transmission 
of estates are State laws and not Federal laws, and, of course, 
a tax levied on the transmission of estates, which is an excise 
tux, has to be based really on State legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say.to the Senator that I have already 


is 


called attention to that fact in the remarks which I have made. 
Mr. NORRIS. I am sorry, but I was called out of the Cham- 
ber, L will say to the Senator, and did not hear all his remarks 


on this question. I am very much interested in it and wanted 
to hear what he had to say, 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Senator read my 
rema ihey will be printed to-morrow in the Recorp. 


ini 
rks; 


The Veterans’ Bureau alone requires about $400,000,000. 
By no possibility can the expenditures be further materially 
reduced. We are sure to have a budget of around $3,000,000, 
000 for a long time in the future. All is a consequence of the 
Great War. 

The money must be raised. If not in part from a harmless 
tax on the sale of such an article as an automobile, then as 
a tax on income or other sources that are left open. Any pres- 
sure for reduction in taxes beyond a legitimate point, consistent 
with the revenue needs, must be brought with the full realiza- 
tion that some other tax must be resorted to in its place. To 
eat the pie and have it, too, is an utter impossibility. It would 
hardly seem necessary to even mention the situation. 

But to point out specific instances. The automobile manu- 
facturers have carried on a continuous and strenuous cam- 
paign to have the entire automobile tax repealed. The theater 
owners have caused the agitation by hundreds of innocent 
persons to champion their cause for the purpose of obtaining 
the entire repeal of the tax on admissions. Of course, neither 
the theaters nor the automobile manufacturers actually pay 
the taxes which they want to have removed. Both forget that 
this tax bill proposes te relieve individuals from the payment 
of over $200,000,000 in taxes. That money is made free to 
purchase the tickets which will afford admission to the “ legiti- 
mate spoken drama” or to buy the automobiles which will 
carry the nontaxpayers over the roads of the country, toward 
the maintenance of which the Federal Government annuilly 
contributes many millions of dollars. But those facts seem to 
be forgotten in the zeal for individual achievement. 

Whenever the problem is one of tariff legislation, many per- 
sons assert a demand that protection be afforded for the things 
that they sell, and want articles that they buy te come in free 
of duty. In framing an internal revenue law individuals can 
bring forward a reason why they should be relieved of all taxes, 
and an equally good or bad reason why the taxes should be 
imposed upon all other persons, but, of course, excepting the 
particular correspondent’s group of immediate interest and 
concern, 

No sooner had the House passed the bill removing the tax 
on the sale of trucks than all telegraph lines became busy 
with demands from taxicab, ambulance, sight-seeing busses, 
and other commercial vehicle manufacturers that discrimina- 
tion be avoided and that equal treatment be accorded to al! 
by removing the tax upon every kind of automotive vehicie 
that might, by any classification or construction, be termed a 
“commercial vehicle.” Obyiously the mere additional loss iu 
revenue of some fifty to seventy-five millions of dollars, resuit- 
ing from the adoption of such a provision, is to such persons 
a matter of minor concern. 

Likewise, the action by the House in reducing the tax on 
alcohol found a reaction in the many letters and telegrams 
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that have come to the committee saying, “ Why take the tax off 
the bootlegger and leave it on the musical concert?” So also 
there have been hundreds of wires and letters from persons 
who desired the reduction in the alcohol tax saying, in effect, 
“Why take the tax off the immoral theatrical performances 
and leaye it on the poor man’s medicine?” 

I received a letter yesterday from a concern that operates 
four drug stores in one little town, from which the letter came. 
In that letter the writer, a druggist, stated that he had been 
appealed to by telegraph to telegraph to me immediately 
urging disagreement to the committee amendment on alcohol, 
leaving the tax as agreed to in the House. He writes to me: 


I have looked up this question, and I find that all four drug stores 
have used but four gallons of alcohol for the past year. 


Four gallons for four drug stores in one year! They are 
putting up prescriptions all the time, Never a day passes 
without it. 

And so it goes. To one person alcohol is only a medicine. 
To another no drama is an enlightening amusement. To an- 
other no amusement is enlightening unless it is a musical con- 
cert. To another all music is jazz. To another alcohol has 
no use that does not violate the prohibition law. Another 
seems to think that none of the 17,000,000 automobiles are ever 
used for pleasure but all entirely for business, and that it is 
wrong to tax business. Still others may think that business 
pays too much or too little, depending upon whether the in- 
dividual is in business or retired. The retired man may think 
that it is wrong to tax income from savings. The working- 
man may think that it is wrong to tax any income except from 
savings. All of the 110,000,000 persons in the country think 
they pay all of the taxes, and few of them want to pay any 
of them. 

Confronted by that dilemma the Finance Committee has 
completed its work. The bill is now before the Senate for 
a continuation of the arguments that we of the committee 
have so patiently and seriously considered during our two 
weeks’ consultation. 

1 will not discuss at this time the many important changes 
of a technical nature that the bill contains. They are quite 
fully explained in the committee report. 1 will give addi- 
tional explanation as the occasion arises. 

Nor will I now discuss the objections to any proposed plan 
for a change in policy as to the funding of indebtedness. 
The present administration has performed its task for the 
past five years under a funding plan that was enacted into law 
by a Democratic Congress in March of 1919. The soundness 
of that program has been accepted by the present adminis- 
tration and faithfully performed. That program impresses me 
as constituting a contract on the part of the then administra- 
tion with the American bondholders. If the Democratic Party 
now desires to repudiate that obligation by proposing a new 
scheme whereby the receipts from foreign governments will 
be hauded to the corporations and individuals enjoying high 
incomes through any further reduction in taxes rather than to 
be utilized in accordance with the act of March 3, 1919, then 
the plan is one for which the Democratic Party must assume 
the entire responsibility for action and explanation. But I 
will deal with that situation in detail when the occasion directly 
arises, 

The amendments are many. Some ef them are fundamental. 
A full discussion is not only expected, it is desired. But full 
recognition also should be had that final action should be taken 
by the Senate by February 10 in order that the country may 
be advised of their tax liability and be afforded ample time for 
the drafting and filing of their returns by March 15 next. 
Allowance must be made for consideration of the bill in cen- 
ference and final action by both branches of Congress. Be- 
tween two and three weeks will be required by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue for changing the forms, attending to the 
printing, and distribution of the returns to the taxpayers. 

It may be truthfully asserted that there is no subject before 
Congress in which the people are so interested as that of tax- 
ation, and particularly the phase of tax reduction. All expe- 
dition has been afforded this bill by the committee. The bill 
is now before the Senate for immediate consideration and 
for prompt and speedy disposition. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


~~ PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Bratton Capper Curtis 
Bayard Brookhart Caraway Deneen 
Bingham Broussard Copeland Dill 
Blease Cameron Couzens Edge 
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iwards Johnson Norsis Sir 


bx Mnons 
Ferris Jones, Wash, Nye Smith 
less Kendrick Oddte Nmoot 
Pletcher Keyes Overman Stanfield 
Frazier La Follette Pepper Stephens 
George Lenroot Phipps Swanson 
Glass McKellar Pine Trammell 
Goff McLean Pittman l'yson 
Gooding McMaster Reed, Mo Wadsworth 
Hale McNary Robinson, Ark, Walsh 
Harreld Mayfield Sackett Warren 
Harris Metcalf Schall Weller 
Harrison M®ses Sheppard Ww eler 
Heflin Neely Shipstend Williams 


Howell Norbeck Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the formal read 
ing of the bill be dispensed with, and that the bill be read for 
amendment, the committee amendments to be first considered. 

In this connection I desire to say that if any amendment shall 
be agreed to, and later any Senator shall desire to have it re 
considered, before the passage of the bill I will ask unanimou 
consent that the vote by which it was agreed to shall be recon- 
sidered. I do not propose to take any advantage of any Sena- 
tor who may be absent from the city, nor of any Senator who 
may want to have the Senate recur to an amendment which 
may have been agreed to. Whenever any Senator shall make 
any such request, I shall ask that it be granted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with and that the amendments of the committee 
be acted upon as they are reached in the reading? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. In this connection I want to say that the Sen 
ator’s colleague, the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kino], 
who made a minority report, would naturally be expected to 
have something to say at this time, but he will have to leave 
the city at 8 o'clock, and of course on that account it will be 
impossible for him to take any time this afternoon. He will 
be here in the morning and expects to have something to say 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to hold the Senate in session 
to-day later than 5 o'clock, anyway, because I would like to 
have Senators read the report of the Committee on Finance 
In the report I have tried to explain the amendments as 
briefly as possible and to the point. I think we would gain 
time by giving Senators an opportunity to look over the re 
port, and I assure the Senate that my remarks of to-day will 
be in the Recorp to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to ask the Senator to be sure to 
have his remarks in the Recorp to-morrow, because, es the 
Senator knows, there are few Senators here, and I presume 
all will want to read the speech of the Senator from Utah as 
he explained the bill. I have been called out of the Chamber 
three or four times during the day and was not able to hear 
all the Senator said, and I want to read his remarks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator trom Nebraska 
is in error in saying that the junior Senator from Utah | Mr 
Kine] filed a report for the minority. The minority has filed 
no report. The junior Senator from Utah has filed an indi 
vidual report. 

Mr. NORRIS. I stand corrected. I did not mean to say 
that the junior Senator from Utah represented what is ordi- 
narily known as the minority party. If I did say that I did 
not mean it. I meant that the junior Senator from Utah had 
filed a report on his own behalf. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wanted to set the matter straight. I 
wish to say to the Senator from Utah that his colleague, before 
leaving the city this afternoon, stated to me that he would be 
back in the morning. I think about the first and most im 
portant amendment we will reach this afternoon will be that 
with reference to the surtax. The junior Senator from Utah 
I know is very much interested in that item, and wants to be 
heard with respect to it, and I was going to suggest to the 
Senator the. propriety of passing it over until his colleague 
shall return. If we should take it up now, in his absence, 
it would mean a discussion of it now and then another dis 
cussion of it later on. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite aware of the situation, and when 
we reach that amendment I shall ask that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will proceed to 
read the bill. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the bill, and read ‘to 
line 7, on page 4. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I dislike to disturb the 
harmony existing in the consideration of this bill, and am de- 
lighted, as other Senators are, that it is going along as 
smoothly as it is. There is reason why there should be co- 
operation between Democrats and Republicans in the consid- 
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eration of this particular revenue measure. If there is one 
question about which the parties differ, and have always dif- 
fered, it is in the levying of taxes, whether it be under a 
revenue law or through the tariff at the customhouse 

lt might be well at this time, in the consideration of this 


question, to recall what was done in 1921 and 1924 in the 
consideration of revenue measures. It will not be forgotten 
that in 1921, following the recommendations of President 
\\ u in prior years on at least two oecasions for tax re- 


duction, when the present party came into power the Secre- 
tury of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, made certain recommenda- 
tions for a vision of the taxes. 

One of his recommendations in 1921 was to cut the maxi- 
num surtux from 65 per cent to 25 per cent. The other was 
ihe elimination of the .excess-profits taxes and to counteract 
hat by the imposition of a flat corporation tax or increas- 
ing the corporation tax. That question was first considered 
by the Ways and Means Committee of the House. They did 
not follow the recommendations of the Treasury Department, 
but reported out a bill at that time levying a maximum 
urtax of 32 per cent instead of 25 per cent, and removing 
the excess-profits taxes. There was no fight particularly over 
tit question of the removal of the excess profits Taxes, but 
there was a difference of opinion between the parties respect- 
ing the maximum surtax. 

The bill finally came to the Senate carrying a provision for 
f® maximum surtax of 32 per cent. It was reported out of 
the Finance Committee to the Senate carrying a like pro- 
vision. 

The minority thought that the reduction in the higher brack- 
ets was too great, that the maximum should not be 32 per cent, 
und we made the fight here to place the amount at 50 per cent. 
That proposition was finally adopted by the Senate, went to the 
House, and was there approved and hecame the law providing 
that the maximum surtax should be 50 per cent. 

At that time the Secretary of the Treasury did not recom- 
mend the taking off of the many nuisance taxes. Indeed, he 
did not even recommend the repeal of the transportation tax, 
but, on the contrary, recommended to be passed additional taxes, 
such as stamp taxes or license taxes on automobiles. When the 
bill was fought out in the Senate at the instance of the minority 
some of the nuisance taxes were repealed, and all efforts of 
additional levies were fought. So the law after 1921 contained 
a provision for a maximum surtax of 50 per cent. 

The Secretary of the Treasury pointed out in his recom- 
mendation to the Congress at that time that the Treasury would 
stand a reduction of $290,000,000 in taxes. The Democrats both 
in the House and in the Senate contended that it would stand 
for a larger reduction, and it was on that assumption that they 
mide the fight to take off some of the additional nuisance taxes. 
The Secretary of the Treasury in that instance was wrong. 
Instead of having a deficit following the enactment of that law 
or a balancing of the Budget, there was a surplus of some 
$300,000,000. It was that surplus piled up over the two years 
following which caused the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
fall of 1923 to recommend to the Congress a still greater revi- 
sion and reduction of taxes. 

In 1924, acting on the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who at that time still contended for a reduction 
in the maximum surtax rate to 25 per cent, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House began consideration of the bill. 
They reported out the bill with a provision for a 25 per cent 
muximum surtax. Under the leadership of Mr. Garner, the 
ranking member of the minority in the other body of Congress, 
the House Committee on Ways and Means incorporated a sub- 
stitute which carried a maximum surtax of 44 per cent. 

The bill came into the House with that provision. Many of 
the repeals of nuisance taxes under the leadership of the 
minority membership of the House were agreed to at that 
time. When the bill came over to the Senate and the Senate 
Finance Committee reported it out, they did not incorporate in 
it the provision which the House had adopted. They went 
back and incorporated the 25 per cent maximum surtax pro- 
vision. The bill came to the Senate. History records the fact 
that under the leadership of the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons], the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Finance, we put over what was known as the 
Simmons substitute, which was afterwards enacted into law, 
providing that the maximum surtax rate should be 40 per 
cent, 

The Secretary of the Treasury said at that time that the 
Treasury would stand for only a reduction of $325,000,000. 
The Democrats contended that it would stand a still greater 
reduction. Events have proved that the minority was correct. 
Even in 1924 we gave to the country a $400,000,000 reduction 
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instead of $325,000,000 over the protest of the present Secretary 
of the Treasury. ¥ 
‘The Secretary of the Treasury was wrong in his estimate in 
1921, he was wrong in his estimate in 1924, and is wrong to-day. 
The present conditions will not support his estimates, ’ 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. HARRISON. I trust I have stated the facts correctly, 
else the distinguished Senator from Utah would be on his feet 
interjecting some remarks. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I was not going to interrupt the Senator 
at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. I would be very glad indeed if the dis- 
tinguished Senator would interrupt me. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason why that happened was that 
business under the present administration increased a great 
deal more than even the Secretary of the Treasury could 
anticipate. As to the possible increase in business under the 
present administration, I admit that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is a little better judge than even the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The business of the country increased so rapidly 
under the present administration that nobody could possibly 
anticipate it. Prosperity came from one end of the country 
to the other. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the country will continue to be 
prosperous. 

Mr. SMOOT. Everybody was enabled to pay his debts; 
everybody was prosperous. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope prosperity will continue to in- 
crease. I have said what I did in order to show that we 
would be justified in the consideration of the pending bill to 
adopt certain amendments increasing the reduction that will 
be offered to the bill. The Secretary of the Treasury having 
been wrong both times previously when he made an estimate 
and asked for the passage of a tax reduction bill, and having 
been mistaken anywhere from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000, it is 
reasonable to assume that he is wrong this time. He is merely 
guessing now, as he guessed twice before. 

Personally, I believe the Treasury will stand for a reduction 
of taxes to the extent of $500,000,000. I must congratulate 
the majority members of the Finance Committee. Of course, 
if they had taken our advice all along the line it would have 
been a much better bill. We minority members have tried 
to help the Senator from Utah just as much as we could. He 
asked where we could get the money, and when in the con- 
sideration of the bill we pointed out to him how we could 
work out a plan that would pay off the national debt in 32 
years and would not reduce the sinking fund one iota and 
would not disturb the stability of our bonds, but, at the same 
time, would reduce taxes to the American people now to the 
amount of $500,000,000, he threw up his hands and got excited 
and would not take our advice. 

The country was unfortunate in our authorship of that 
amendment, If we had hinted it or whispered it, and either 
the Senator from Utah or the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] or some other member of the majority had then 
taken it up and proposed it, it would have been considered the 
wisest amendment that was ever suggested in the committee. 
They said the debts would be paid off at too rapid a gait if we 
had done as we proposed in the past and taken the large 
surplus after taxing the people and paid off the debts instead 
of giving the people some further relief at this time. We did 
not propose in that amendment that the debts should not be 
paid off until the end of 40 years. We did not suggest that 
it should be paid off in 62 years, as the distinguished Senator 
from Utah seeks to give Italy the opportunity to do and as 
he has given the opportunity to Great Britain and to other 
foreign countries to do. He has given them that much time 
in which to pay back to the American taxpayer the money we 
loaned them. But we said in order to stabilize the proposi- 
tion and justify the adoption of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] we would arrange to 
have it paid off even at 2% per cent on the domestic debt, oT 
at the rate of $253,000,000 annually for 32 years. Indeed, we 
offered to go so far as to make it 34% per cent on the domestic 
debt and to apply to the sinking fund $350,000,000 every year, 
which would have paid off the debt in 26 years, But the 
statement when made was so startling to the distinguished 
Senator from Utah that he could not believe it, and he had to 
consult his actuary. When the actuary, who never goes wrong 
and who is one man whom the Senator himself will rely upoo 
when he comes down to the use of figures, verified our view of 
the matter, then the Senator from Utah was bewildered. 
Indeed, he was so startled that he has hardly regained nor- 
malcy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President-—— 
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Mr. HARRISON. 
Mr. SMOOT. 


I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
I am quite sure the Senator from Mississippi 


would not like to have a law enacted here that would result | 


at the end of the year in a deficit 
the expenditures of the Government. 

Mr. HARRISON. I would hate 
pretty good thing for the taxpayers if we were to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator and I do not agree on that. 

Mr. HARRISON. It might make us economize a little more. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that over and above the estimates that have been made 
for expenditures that are to be voted upon by the Congress 
for the coming fiscal year, I think this is what is going to 
happen: I have not any doubt that we will have a pension bill 
carrying perhaps $50,000,000 or more. Then the Senator knows 
we are going to have a public building bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not know that. If the Senator tries 
to put over a lump-sum appropriation and play politics with 
the money and give the Secretary of the Treasury authority 
to locate the places where the buildings shall be erected, I 
doubt whether we shall have such a bill passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not playing polities at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not sure but what it is very well to 
consider that question in connection with the Senator's asser- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
building prog 


in the matter of meeting 
I am quite sure of that. 
that, but it would be a 


We know that we will have to have a public 
ram. We know that we will have to spend 
money in the District of Columbia for buildings. We know 
that we have not had a public building bill since 1913. The 
Senator knows that we are going to have a public building 
proposition, and the very least that can be expended under 
the program will be $30,000,000 or $35,000,000. That must be 
taken care of. I do not know but what they will try to put 
vy a river and harbor bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope they will appropriate a reasonable 
amount for that purpose, 
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the first 
Recorp. 
I stated that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had said that the Treasury would stand a reduction of 
| $325,000,000. Does his testimony differ from that statement? 
Mr. McLBAN. The statement made by the Se retary of the 
Treasury explained the reason why his estimates were not so 
accurate in all instances as an uninformed outsider might 
have anticipated. It is for that reason that I should like to 
have the Secretary's explanation printed in the Recorp. 
Mr. HARRISON. That is all right. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


NATE 


| Senator from Mississippi I should like to have 
of Secretary Mellon's statement printed in the 
Mr. HARRISON. 


Pp ice 





Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator hopes that? 

Mr. SMOOT. It all depends upon where it is to be spent. 

Mr. HARRISON. It all depends on whether Utah gets any 
of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Utah never gets any and never expects | 
any of that kind of appropriation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Utah does not have any 


rivers? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have some rivers there that are better than 
the Red River of Texas. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does Utsh 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. HARRISON. We will have a public buildings bill then. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I am quite sure we will. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Not a lump sum bill, I hope. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care how it comes as long as we can 
get some buildings. I want Tennessee to have some buildings, 
and I want Mississippi to have some buildings. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mississippi is entitled to some. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it ts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So is Tennessee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Tennessee ought to have them and will get 
them if I have any influence here. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I include Alabama too. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I wish to recur to the point 
raised by the Senator from Mississippi that the estimates made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury were incorrect and that they 
indicated a lack of judgment. 


need any public buildings? 





Mr. HARRISON. To what year does the Senator have 
reference? 
Mr. McLEAN. I think the Senator from Mississippi re- 


ferred to two or three years. 
a. HARRISON. I referred to the years 1921, 1924, and 
va, 

Mr. McLEAN: The Secretary of the Treasury appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Finance when this question was agi- 
tated, and he there made a statement which was very brief. 

Mr. HARRISON. From what is the Senator quoting? 

Mr. McLEAN. I refer to the testimony of Secretary Mellon 
which was given before the Committee on Finance at the hear- 
ing when the matter was brought up. I do not care to read 
Secretary Mellon’s testimony, because I do not wish to take the 
time of the Senate, but in connection with the remark of the 


The CHairnMAN. The committee will come to order We will proceed 
Yesterday, I think, it was Senator SituMons that requested certain 
estimates to be furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Undersecretary Winston. It was in connection with the accuracy of 
our estinrates. 

The CHAIRMAN. And I was going to ask the Secretary if he had pre 
pared the statement or had the information at hand so that he could 
give it at this time. He states that he has. Now, Mr. Secretary, we 
will be glad to hear what you have to say. 

STATEMENT OF HON, ANDREW W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THES TREASURY— 
continued 

Secretary MELLON. This was in regard to the question that was 
raised yesterday concerning the Treasury estimates of surplus 

The CnarRMAN. In the past years. 

Secretary MELLON. In the past years. The question was raise® 
yesterday at the hearing as to the accuracy of Treasury estimates of 
governmental receipts and expenditures There are two elements 


which affect the net result: An increase or decrease in the receipts and 


a decrease or increase of the expenditures. When sudden or violent 
changes occur in the industrial conditions of America our estimates 
are sometimes put out of line. In the fiscal year 1924, for example, 
there was great improvement in the money nyarket Railroad securt- 
ties heretofore acquired by the Government could be refunded at lower 
interest rates by the railroads, and were therefore paid off or pur 
chased by brokers. The Director General of Railroads and the Inter 
state Commerce Commission had made estimates of a net cash outgo 
in the railroad account. By reason of change in monetary condi 
tions this net cash outgo was changed to a net cash income, making 
a difference of some $120,000,000 in the estimates In 1925 the cus 
tonys receipts were estimated within one-half of 1 per cent, miscel 
laneous internal revenue within even less error than this, but the 
income taxes were underestimated 6 per cent, “the Treasury had not 
fully appreciated the great improvement in business conditions 

The practice of obtaining estimates in the Treasury now in force 


is to approach the subject from various viewpoints so as to insure the 
greatest probable degree of accuracy. customs receipts are esti 
mated by the director of customs, who is the practical operating mon; 
by Mr. McCoy, the Government actuary; and by the the 
tion of statistics of the Treasury. Income and miscelluneous taxes 
are estimated by Mr. McCoy, the head of the section of statistics, and 
by Mr. Nash, assistant to the C of Internal 

The last is the practical man. The estimates of the head of 
tion of statistics are based on business conditions and industrial 
cycles; for example, the prosperity of corporations in one year ts 
reflected by the dividends received by their stockholders in later years. 
Mr. MeCoy has bis own method of figuring. All of the estimates 
gathered together, and, after conferences, the differences are thrasved 
out and the most probable figures are selected. 

Senator Jones of New Mexico. Who 
probable figures? 

Secretary Metuon. It is the consensus of opinion. Approaching, 
as we do, the subject from a practical and two different theoretical 
viewpoints, I think we achieve as accurate a result as is obtainable. 

For the past three or four years we have been gradually disposing 
of our unusual capital items, and the effect of these items vur 
“revenue for the future can be much more accurately determined. 
There are not likely to be very nraterial payments on the remaining 
obligations we hold of the railroad companies, since nearly all of the 
strong companies have got out of debt to the Government, and the 
War Finance Corporation, whose return of cash advances has repre- 
sented some $200,000,000 in the last three years, is now completing 
its liquidation. We have made more certain our estimates of taxes, 
and there is less unusual revenue to influence our Budget. We have 


The 


head of sec 


ymnvissioner Revenue, 
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decides which are the 
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estimated our taxes based on a high degree of prosperity in the 
country. <A radical change in conditions would probably be down 
rather than up, with the usual swing of the industrial cycle. I feel, 


therefore, that our estimates, while justified, can not safely be con- 
sidered as too low. 

I say this particularly because from now on the Government will 
have to rely almost exclusively on current revenues and can not con- 
tinue to fall back on the realization of capital assets which repre- 
sented Government expenditures in past years. For example, the 
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tale of surplus war supplics, railroad securities, and the liquidation 
of the War Finance Corporation alone accounted fer $528,000,000 
of our receipts in the past three years. There are no more surplus 
ar supplies, the War Finance Corporation is practically liquidated, 
avd, as I have said, most of the strong rallroads have paid their 

bts to the Government, and we are left holding the obligattons of 
he weak roads, 

lwoking at the other side of the picture, I see very little opportuntiy 
to decrease Government expenditures. On the contrary, we must 
adopt a public-buildings program which has been neglected since 
before the wat Th ountry itself is growing, and the Government 
muet Dec rily expand with it. 1 wish to impress upon this com- 
mittee a eriously as I can that the reduction in revenue carrted 

the Ile e bill is + far as it is safle to go 

1 cy 1AX. You do not refer there to the deficit of $49,000,000 
of the Post Office’ 

eretary Mr ‘ oO. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am sure that the Seere- 

tary of the Treasury was merely mistaken in his estimate. I 


think he tried to get the figures just as closely as he could, but 
he was wrong about the matter; he-was too conservative in 
his estimate; and since he was wrong in those two instances, 
the only instances in which he made a recommendation and an 
estimate, I assume that he will perhaps be wrong this time, 
es] halts 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from Mississippi to the fact that I think the fig- 
ures that were given by the Secretary of the Treasury were 
furnished by Mr. McCoy, and we all have great faith in Mr. 
McCoys estimates, 

Mr. HARRISON. Absolutely. I would believe Mr. MeCoy’s 
figures rather than the figures offered by the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I think the Secretary of the Treasury 
also believed them 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. There has not been any polities in 
the consideration of this bill. I may say that over in the 
other Hlouse it was under the leadership ef Mr. Garner, the 


ranking minority member, that the exemption from the normal 


tax was raised a thousand dollars. So it was a very good bill 
us it passed the other House; but it was a bill that needed 
revision in some instances. The minority members of the 


Finance Committee in their program said they would unitedly 
fight for the elimination of the capital-stock tax, a proposition 
which was adopted unanimously in the committee. The elimina- 
tion of that tax was yoted for by every member of the com- 
mittee. There was no one who said anything in defense of the 
capital-stock tax. It is offensive; it is a nuisance tax; and it 
should be repealed just as speedily as possible. 

Of course, we tried to get the members of the committee, in 
order to reduce taxes at the present time $500,000,000, to agree 


to the so-called Jones amendment providing a sinking fund, 
but that proposition was defeated. Then we fought in the 


committee to eliminate all the automobile taxes, but we were 
also defeated in that attempt. We were only able to get a 
reduction on some automobile parts. The minority members 
ot the committee voted to repeal all admission and dues taxes, 
and we shall espouse the same course here. We were not able 
to get the committee to report to repeal them, but we were 
able to give some relief by raising the 50-cent limitation on 
admissions to 75 cents, a proposition which was offered by 
the distinguished chairman of the committee himself. We 
voted against all the nuisance taxes carried in the bill and will 
oppose them in this discussion. 

There are some questions about which we differ. There are 
individuals who differ as to the publicity feature of the bill. 
| stated on the floor to-day that I do not believe there is any 
necessity for the publicity of income-tax returns. I may be 
wrong in my position. I voted for the proposition at one time, 
but I voted in the committee te repeal the law, and I shall 
vote for its repeal when it comes up in the Senate. I do not 
think the law has worked any good particularly. I think it 
merely gratifies the curiosity of some persons who sit around 
trying to find out how much their neighbors have made, and 
the returns do not show how much their neighbors have made. 
The present law works an injustice, in my opinion, to many 
persons; but we have put into this bill a substitute that will 
go further than we bave gone under any law as yet to ascertain 
the facts. Indeed, under the present law providing for the 
publicity of income-tax returns an individual who might think 
that his neighbor did not return the correct amount of income 
has no redress. He reads the figures in the newspapers, he 
gratifies his own curiosity, but what can he do? He can not 
zo and look over the books of the Treasury Department; he can 
net himself make the investigation, There is no way under the 
law for him to do it, 
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We have provided in the bill for a joint commission, compos: 
of five Members of the House of Representatives and five Me) 
bers of the Senate. I may say tkat I was influenced in my 
action largely by the great work done by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] and the members of his 
committee and the recommendations of that committee. The, 
thought there ought to be a standing committee that would be 
constantly at work and keep an eye upon Treasury officials 
and have their own examiners and their own investigators, « 
that if any fraud or corruption were attempted to be practiced 
it might be disclosed after thorough investigation. So we 
created this joint commission, composed, as I have stated, of 
five Members of the House of Representatives and five Mem- 
bers of the Senate, with the minority party having representa 
tien, and with authority to employ experts to go up to the 
department and investigate any income-tax returns and report 
back to the commission. It was provided, in the discussion aj 
least, and we had the assurance that the minority party would 
have experts whom they could employ to work on this matter, 
At present the individual who reads the returns and gratifies 
his curiosity as to the income tax paid by his neighbor is pre- 
cluded from looking into the matter himself or from having 
his Representative in Congress or a Senator look into it, be- 
cause no Representative or Senator under the law to-day has 
the power to investigate these returns; that can not be done: 
but if the bill shall pass as reported a particular individual 
may complain to a Senator or Representative in Congress. 
Then the matter can be brought to the attention of the pro- 
posed joint commission, which can investigate it through its 
experts, and if any corruption or fraud exists it can be exposed. 
So, in my opinion, under this provision that is proposed we can 
really get some action and we can accomplish something, where 
in the other case we could only gratify the idle curiosity of 
people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to suggest one other maiter in 
that connection. Not only what the Senator says is true, but 
the examination will be made within a year; it will not run 
over the time limit in which there could be action taken on the 
part of the Government to recover the taxes due. 

Mr. HARRISON. In considering the question of publicity 
it must be borne in mind that when the surtax rates were as 
high as 65 per cent there was more excuse and more reason 
for a taxpayer to commit fraud than there will be when the 
rate is reduced to 25 per cent. We have tried to cover up all 
these holes. The 1924 revenue law was a splendid piece of 
legislation; it was constructive. The Treasury Department 
made some wise recommendations, and they were incorporated 
in that law. They stopped some of the loopholes; they stopped 
some of the avenues through which some individuals who had 
large incomes were defrauding the Government by organizing 
littie holding companies, paying out no dividends, and thus 
escaping the payment of tax. But when the maximum surtax 
shall be reduced, as is proposed in this bill, to 25 per cent, 
there will not be the same excuse and there will not be the 
same great opportunity that there formerly was in this matter. 
So Senators will express themselves and vote according to 
their judgment as to the question of the publicity of income- 
tax returns. 

There will be a fight here upon the floor, not to delay the 
consideration of the bill but to try to give some relief to cer- 
tain taxpayers who, in our opinion, are entitled to relief, and 
have borne the many nuisance taxes for a long time. Various 
members of the minority will espouse their cause and offer 
amendments to take off entirely the automobile taxes, tle 
stamp taxes, and the admission and dues taxes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator goes to another sub- 
ject, he mentioned the removal of the capital-stock tax on 
corporations. Will he explain what the attitude of the com- 
mittee was with reference to increasing the tax on corporations 
from 12% to 13% per cent? 

Mr. HARRISON. I was just coming to that, and in that con- 
nection to the remark made by the distinguished Senator 
from Utah touching the estimates of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. He said $325,000,000 was the amount of reduction the 
Treasury would be able to bear at this time. We have made 
a reduction in this bill, I think, to the amount of about 
$360,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. The estimate is $352,000,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. There will be a reduction of about $352,- 
000,000. The reason that prompted the majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee to increase the corporation tax from 
1244 per cent to 18% per cent was that they did not think 
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that the Treasury would have the revenue without that in- 
crease, and, in order to eliminate the capital-stock tax, they 
inereased the corporation tax. The minority members of the 


committee did not think that the majority were justified in 
that action. We do not believe that it is necessary to in- 
crease the corporation tax at all. 

I wish to read a memorandum. I do not know where it 


came from: I do not know how it got there, but I found it on 
my desk. Evidently, however, it was prepared by somebody 
who knows his business. I have talked to the actuary, and I 
also have his figures on this item, and I believe that under 
the 1244 per cent corporation tax we would raise this year 
and next year anywhere from 125 to 150 million dollars more 
than we raised in 1924. Because of conditions in this country 
to-day I do not believe that it is necessary to impose any 
additional tax upon corporations. I believe we can eliminate 
the capital-stock tax, still maintain the 1244 per cent tax on 
corporations, and that we shall still have a surplus in the 
Treasury in the coming year. 

Let me read, for the benefit of the Recorp, at least, some 
of the figures that are borne out by the facts. 

This 


Government document shows 


on pages 44 and 45 


Referring to the Survey of Current Business for Decem- 
Or, 


ber, 1925— 


under the heading “ Trend of business,” the following important 
increased figures: 

Bank clearings through New York City have increased 15% per 
cent; bank clearings outside of New York City have increased 1i1 per 


cent; total bank clearings have increased something over 13 per cent. 

New corporation capital has increased 18% per cent; new incorpo- 
rations have increased 31 per cent. 

Average price of 103 representative stocks has increased 3414 per 
cent, 

Distribution through sales of large mail-order houses has increased 
15.2 per cent, 

Life-insurance policies have increased 12.5 to 54.7 per cent. 


Net operating income of railroads has increased 16.3 per cent. 


It must be borne in mind in the statement of those facts 
and in the consideration of this question that this applies to 
corporations operating under a _ high-tariff system that still 
is maintained, while the farmers out in the mid-west are 
getting low prices for their products. 

The following is also very significant: Under the head of business 
failures, the Survey of Current Business shows that there has been 
a decrease of 45.9 per cent in the amount of money involved in 
failures of manufacturing establishments and a decrease of 20.5 per 
cent in the amount of money involved in the total number of com- 
mercial failures throughout this Nation. 

For the first six months of 1925, 365 typical corporations in all 
lines of business reported to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
increased profits of 15 per cent. 


The distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] may 
smile; the distinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] 
may smile; but these corporations have made large money this 
year. They have had prosperity; and present conditions do 
not justify taking from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 increased 
taxes from them by increasing the present corporation tax to 
13% per cent instead of maintaining it at 12% per cent, just 
the same as it is to-day. 


Bradstreet’s, on Saturday, January 9, 1926, reported the following 
increases and decreases: 


I shall incorporate those in the Recorp. I ask permission 
to incorporate all of this statement in the Recorp. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 

dered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


The surplus for 1926 will be nearer $500,000,000 than the $290,- 
000,000 stated by Secretary Mellon on page of the hearing before 
the Ways and Means Committee. This result is based on Secretary 
Melion’s testimony, which unquestionably was correct to the best 
of his knowledge and figures then available. The Secretary started 
with the President's statement in June, 1925, that the probable sur- 
plus for the fiseal year 1926 would be $290,000,000. As the Secre- 
tary explained, this statement was based on the March, 1925, income- 
tax payments of the 1924 income. As the Secretary candidly ex- 
plained, payment of the June installments showed that the Presi- 
dent's estimate of June was an underestimate of at least $100,000,000. 
Seeretary Mellon's statement, therefore, was based entirely on the 
June and September installment payments of the 1924 income tax; 
1925 earnings were not used at all. Since the Secretary's testimony, 
which was given October 19, 1925, a great deal of evidence has be- 
come available. The United States Department of Commerce has 


it is so or- 


” 
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issued its Survey of Current Business for Decembe 1925, which 
brings figures up to and including October 31 j nd is sub 
sequent to those on which Secretary Mellon's statement was based 
This Government document shows, os pages 44 and 45, under the 
heading “‘ Trend of business movements,” the follov mportant In 
creased figures: Per cent 
Bank clearings through New York City na BD 
Bank clearings outside New York City jetty Ge @ 
Total bank clearings something over... S s a |e 
New corporation capital provided adelante eateries 18.5 
New incorporations - 1.0 
Average price of 103 representative stocks 84.5 
Distribution through sales of large mail-order houses Lo. 2 
Life-insurance policies ranging from a 12.51 ‘ 
Net operating income of railroads Te x: 16.3 

The above and many other items show very clearly £ thy 
creased volume of business for 1925 as compared with 1924, a 1s 
the overhead charges in connection with practically all lines of 
ness naturally do not increase in proportion with the in sel \ ‘ 
of business, it would indicate that there would be ve aterial 
increase in the taxable earnings of corporations 

The following is also very significant. Under the head of “ Business 
failures,” the Survey of Current Business shows that there has been 
a decrease of 45.9 per cent In the amount of mor involved in fai 
ures of manufacturing establishments and a decrease of 20.5 per cent 
in the amount of money involved in the total number of commercial 
failures throughout this Nation. 

For the first six months of 1925, 365 typical corporations in all 
lines of business reported to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
increased profits of 15 per cent. 

Bradstreet’s, on Saturday, January 9, 1926, reported the following 





increases and decreases: 
Increases and decreases reported by Bradatreet’s on Saturday, Januery 
9, 1926 
(Change 
1925 from 
1924 
Bank clearings, United States......... $500, 771, 432, 000 12.2 
Re Gs Be i itecctpécntntnesconisanes 283, 619, 245, 000 113.5 
Bank clearings outside New York....................- 217, 152, 187, 000 |} 110.7 
New York stock sales, shares .....................-...-] 452, 211,399 | 160.3 
Car loadings (estimated) sc biiahihienanemaihlislers ideal 51, 062 15.4 
Railway gross earnings (estimated) wegeeininaitl 6, 175, 000, 000 13.1 
Railway net operating income (estimated) -_......... 1, 134, 000, 000 15.0 
Cotton, raw, exports (11 months) nih 040, 354, 202 110.4 
Meats and meat products, exports (11 months) _... 107, 679, 491 11.8 
Cotton manufactures, exports (11 months) ap 135, 719, 680 111.9 
Animal oils and fats, exports (11 months) _....... Lined 136, 976, 565 0 
Building expenditure. 184 cities (estimated) .......... | 3, 846, 000, 000 17.4 
Unfilled steel orders, tons, Nov. 30 sake te eee 4, 581, THO . 6 
Cotton consumption, bales (11 months) phan 5, 853, 118 117.6 
Silk consumption, bales... ....... anal 501, 343 136, 5 
Electric power output, kilowatt hours (e. ‘imated) 65, 600, 000, 000 141.2 
Pig-iron production, tons 16, 403, 470 117.0 
Automobile production, number (estimated) -_......... 1, 173, 000 119.0 
Cement production, barrels (11 months) whit sal 140, 472, 000 18.6 
Steel-ingot production, tons (estimated) 40, 000, 000 | 8.6 
Bituminous coal produced, tons (estimated) keainie 522, 000, 000 ‘8.0 
Anthracite coal produced, tons (estimated).......... i 62, 122, 000 120.3 
Petroleum production, barrels (estimated) ............ | 760, 000, 000 6.6 
Copper, refinery production, pounds..............- 2, 237, 000, 000 1.0 
Mail-orders sales, two houses ; 442, 438, 225 | 114.0 
Chain-store sales 666, 821, 004 115.4 
Total mail-order and chain-store sales. _...............- 1, 109, 250, 229 115.2 
1 Increase ? Decrease. 

From these figures and the general knowledge that everyone has 
that conditions in November and December were not materially dif- 
ferent from the first 10 months of 1925, and in some respects prob- 


ably better, the taxes of corporations for the year 1925 would exceed 
those of 1924—about $960,000,000—Dby about one-sixth, or about $160,- 
000,000. Adding the $160,000,000 to the $290,000,000 gives $450,- 
000,000. With increased earnings corporations can make increased 
dividends, and increased tax on these distributions would be way in 
excess of $30,000,000. 

While corporations do a large proportion of the business of the 
country, partnerships, business trusts, and individuals do a very con- 
siderable portion. If corporations’ profits increased in 1925 over 1924 
about one-sixth, it is fair to assume that the profits of partnerships, 
business trusts, and individuals increased in the same proportion. But 
in order to be on the safe side, let us assume that these increased at 
10 per cent. As business trusts for 1924 in some instances paid taxes 
as corporations and others as individuals, the only available figures 
we have are those of individuals, which include partnerships. How- 
ever, this Is satisfactory for purposes of comparison. Business trusts 
are included in elther the payments of corporations or individuals. 

The estimates of taxes paid by individuals for 1924 are $689,134,185. 
Ten per cent of this is $68,913,418.50. Adding together Secretary 
Melion’s $290,000,000, the estimate of the increased income of cor- 
porations as shown by the December number of corporations, $160,- 
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000.00 { estimated Increase in taxes paid by corporate stockholders, | amount of corporation tax to be raised this year j 
1,000,000, the estimated 10 per cent increase of taxes paid by indi- $1,040,000,000. 7 
vids in 1925 of $68,913,418.50, it is conservative to say that the Mr. SMOOT. That is the total, Mr. President. 
June 30, 1926, will be between $600,000,000 and $700,- Mr. HARRISON. Yes; that is the total. 
G00 ,000 , | Mr. SMOOT. That is in the report. 
It will be noted that in this statement no account is taken of in- Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 
c! i from toms. At the port of New York alone Mr. SMOOT. That covers them all. That is true, and I have 
( so far in January, 1926, have exceeded similar days | jit in the report. 
in 1925 on an average of $75,000 a day, ¥ hich would indicate a sub- Mr. HARRISON. Now, figure an additional corporation tax 
lal Increase over 1925, and the increase for 1925 over 1924 is | of 1 per cent, making 13% per cent instead of 12% per cent, 
s a a ee eres es ne a | and you get approximately $85,000,000 more. 
Un these figures can be successfully combated the Congress holds Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but we lose the 1 per cent tax on the 
t luty to the ni 38 of the — to make far more substantial | capital stock of 40 per cent of the corporations of the country. 
po ere made _ the bill edlcroo | Mr. HARRISON. What does that amount to? 
t ill passed the House, and as it is to be reported to the | Mr. SMOOT. In round numbers this year it will be about 
Sennt it does nothing for corporations except those engaged in the | $68,500,000. 
wnufacture of automobiles and cigars. Even if the capital-stock tax,| Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, I submit that, in view >f 
which produced about $95,000,000 for 1924, and the tax on stock trans- | these facts and these figures and the general condition of the 
f which produced about $12,000,000, are both repealed, this Con-| corporation interests of the country, we are not justified in 
will, upon an estimate of $160,000,000 additional taxes from | raising this tax from 12% percent to 13% per cent. 
rat actually, in the bill purporting to reduce taxes, exact If the corporations have prospered as they have, if their 
foams t 5 Sees busines in the corporate form, $55,000,000 more | earnings have been as large as they are shown to be, then 
bP, as . paeye < a re ‘tar tenes ic ei ee bev certainly individuals and partnerships, too, have prospered, and 
cana oan aie joie aah ae x os “amined ta Pggientionee: their income taxes for the past year will be proportionately 
aad it als nk Gaeaiaee ae wae a ‘acodae a eae naa | increased and, if the present condition keeps up, for the coming 
ing a total increase in the exa tions from corporations a tha nl tees | oe too. So, whichever way we turn, we will have a surplus 
ring te Gecvense tauatlon of penkaiaees Waleed, Gt waa | in the Treasury. We need not fear to reduce further some of 
oe ed on ee See ae ’ an@ | these nuisance taxes and give some further relief to the 
$200,000,000, except for the relief given automobile and cigar manu- | American people. 
or — or J nat tee tentien abs samedi Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am unable at the minute 
Reavehaiy Shihan tuss at 4 dean : a ee * |} to put my hands upon a memorandum I have showing the 
Sear ‘he ust tale tine Galea aaa re! oe aainied files ben | remarkable increase in the net profits and earnings of corpo- 
remainder of 1926. On the other hand, they are subject to setieatties | rations in 1925 as compared with 1924. That statement, how- 
whois Gatehainel i sk eee eA to tee oiiianhiad nani ever, as I now recall it, confirms the figures which have just 
netween Zemunst 2 unk Jens G0. 1008, at the Glee tees bee been given by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrrson}. 
nd fae te ; ee ra et ee ae The statement given by the Senator from Mississippi a few 
computed on the basis of the earnings and profits of the calendar 


ear 1926 


Mr. WARRISON,. I submit that when we look to the profits 
of corporations this year, and the large number of increased 
institutions incorporated, and the general prosperity among 
these corporations, we are not justified in increasing the cor- 
poration tax from 1214 to 13% per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
sippi yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HARRISON, I do 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator refers to the increase in 
income of corporations for 1925, not for this year? 

Mr. HARRISON, For 1925; and I hope it will continue. 
I am not one of those who want to see depression in this 
country because I differ from the party that is in control. I 
have pointed out these facts to show that they will not justify 
this increased corporation tax; and I sincerely believe that 


Missis- 


the 


moments ago related particularly to the increase in incomes 
derived from business in this country during the year 1925. 
The statement which I have temporarily misplaced was com- 


| piled, as I remember, from data derived from the reports of 


the Department of Commerce. 
That statement compared the net incomes of all of various 


| corporations and business agencies engaged in productive busi- 


we will have a surplus this year, even though we eliminate | 


the capital-stock tax and maintain the corporation tax at 
12% per cent, 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT, I have here the daily statement of the United 
States Treasury of January 12, in which is shown the amount 
of receipts from railroad securities for the fiscal year 1926 
and for the corresponding period of 1925. In 1925 on that 
date we had received $113,316,992.04, and on the correspond- 
ing date of this year we had received only $21,545,224.85, or a 
difference of $92,000,000 in the receipts of the Government 
from that one source alone. The Senator from Mississippi 
must take that into consideration. 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. HARRISON. How much was the corporation tax for 
19247 
Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator just exactly what che | 


corporation taxes were a year ago and what they are to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am talking about the corporation tax 
for 1924. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is what I am going to state. I can 
not tell the Senator the corporation tax, because the daily 
statement of the Treasury does not show the corporation tax 
by days; but the income and profits tax—which includes all 
of them, the corporation tax and all—last year at this date, the 
i2zth of this month, was $798,538,767.02, and this year, 1926, 
it was $863,264,403.80, or an increase of about $74,000,000, cor- 
poration tax and income tax and all, over the same day of 
the vear 1925. 

Mr. HARRISON 
the actuary? 


Can the Senator give me the estimate of | 
The estimate I got from the actuary on the ‘ Government collected from these corporations in 1924 under 


ness in this country for the last half of 1925 and the last half 
of 1924; and, according to my recollection, it showed that in 
the various industries, embracing practically all the activities 
of the business agencies of the country outside the fieid of 
agriculture, the average increase in net income in 1925 over 
1924 approximated something like 20 per cent. 

The income taxes of the Government for the last fiscal year, 
so far as it relates to corporation and individual income, are 
based upon the net earnings of the year 1924. Those imposed 
in the pending bill to raise revenue for the current year 1926 
are based upon the incomes and profits of 1925. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a moment, please. The taxes that 
will be derived by the Government from this source for the 
fiscal year 1927 will be derived from the net income and profits 
of individuals and corporations during the year 1926. If the 
incomes realized from these sources during the last half of the 
year 1925 showed an average increase over the corresponding 
months of the year 1924 of something like 20 per cent, and if it 
be true, as we have been assured by all the representatives and 
spokesmen of the present administration, as we have been as- 
sured by the great metropolitan newspapers, as we have been 
assured by the representatives of the great industries of this 
country—such men as Mr. Gary and others occupying like 
dominant positions in the business world—that the year 1926 
is to be a year of great and increasing business and prosperity, 
with no cloud in the sky, with nothing indicative of subsidence, 
but all indications pointing to a rising tide of prosperity—if we 
are to accept these figures showing these remarkable increases 
in incomes and profits during the last half, as I say, of 1925, 
and these authoritative assurances from the captains of indus- 
try and administration spokesmen that all signs indicate that 
this increase will proceed progressively toward a higher level 
during the year 1926, it is certain that this bill as amended by 
the Finance Committee will produce ample revenue to meet the 
Government's needs without increasing the taxes on corpora- 
tions or on trucks. 

I agree with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] 
that a 12% per cent flat income tax upon corporations, after the 
elimination of this capital-stock tax, on the basis of 1925 
incomes, will produce as much if net more revenue than the 
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the present law. I go further than that and T say that if | 
this tide of prosperity continues, if these predictions that are 
made so confidently by those who are supposed by the publie 
to know what they «are talking about are fulfilled, if the 
amount of income continues to rise during the year 1926 to | 
the same extent that it did during the last six months of 1925, 
the receipts of this Government for 1927, based upon the earn- 
ings of 1926, will show that the bill as it is now framed by 
the committee, with all of the reductions recommendec by it, 
will yield much more revenue than the Government needs re- 
quire, and we will be confronted by another surplus. 

I am not at all intimidated, I am not at all disturbed, by 
the heavy reductions over the House bill which the Finance 
Committee recommends, because I am satisfied that the bill it 
has reported to the Senate will raise ample revenue. The in- 
crease in the tax on corporations recommended by it to recoup 
in part the reductions from the House bill are unnecessary and 
work an unwarranted injustice upon corporations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
North Carolina a question in reference to the tables he said he 
had showing these increases in the profits made by all lines of 
business except agriculture? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator been able to get any figures 
regard to agriculture along the same line? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The data I referred to does not give the 
figures for agriculture. I feel confident there has not, however, 
been the same prosperity in the field of agriculture as in other 
industry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator know of any way in which 
tables to carry this out can be obtained? The biggest business 
of all is agriculture. It would be very illuminating, indeed, if 
we could have the tables extended to agriculture, to show 
whether they show an increase or decrease, or what they show. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no man in the Senate whe sym- 
pathizes with the Senator from Nebraska more than I do in 
his desire to discover some method by which agriculture can 
be given its full share of the benefits of the great prosperity 
which has come to other business enterprises in this country. 
If the Senator, who has given great study to this question, 
who I know is profoundly interested in it, as are the people 
from his State, and as are the people from my State, and as I am, 
has any method to suggest by which that desirable consumma- 








ilt 


tion can be brought about, I think he would serve the public, | 


and he would also do a great favor to the Congress, because I 
believe that, irrespective of party, both in the Senate and in 


the House, there is a feeling that agriculture, if indeed it is | 


participating in it at all, is not getting its share of this pros- 
perity, and there seems to be a general desire in the Congress, 
if possible, to devise some scheme of legislation, if we can help 
them legislatively, by which the farmers can in the future get 
at least a comparable share of the prosperity which has come 
to other industries. 

Mr. NORRIS. I expect to go into that at length before the 


debate is over; but taking the Senator’s suggestion—and, of | 


course, I realize that he is interested just as conscientiously as 
I am in the question-—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very deeply interested. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know that. 
heritance tax. The dirt farmer, the man who lives on the farm 
and actually farms, pays very little if any of an inheritance 
tax to the Federal Government. But it is conceded not only 
here, but I think generally by economists and others who have 
studied the subject, that the agricultural class as a class, in 
our system of taxation, pays a higher tax in accordance with 
their income than any other class of citizens. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not mean to 
farmer would pay a higher tax under this bill to the Federal 
Government. The Senator means that the farmer pays a 
higher tax, including the assessments of the States and the 
municipalities. 

Mr. NORRIS. I mean that the farmer, according to his in- 
come, pays a higher tax than any other class of people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not under this bill. 


Mr. NORRIS. Under this bill he might be relieved of some | 


of it. His tax is indirect. He pays twice on a good many 

things on which other lines of business do not pay anything, 
where they are able to pass it on. He is on the end of the 

equation and can not pass on anything, and when he sells he 

—_ that instead of the seller fixing the price, the purchaser 
xes it. 

Take the one item of inheritance tax, repealed in this bill. 
If it is repealed, then those estates which would pay the inher- 
itance tax are relieved from that much taxation, and the bal- 
ance of the people, including the farmer, of course, have to 
make it up. As a rule, the farmer who is actually farming 
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say the | 
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does not pay an inheritance tax. There are farmers who live 
in the cities and farm as a recreation and as a pleasure, and 
of course they pay inheritance taxes, but the ordinary farmer 
does not. 

As long as the farmer is relieved from that one specific thing 
he does not have to pay it, and it makes his burden that much 
lighter. If other lines of business were relieved from paying 
that tax, the same amount wonld have to be raised somewhere 
else, and the farmer would have to bear his burden and stand 
his share of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the farmer in this country 
by reason of his lack of prosperity at this time will pay but a 
small tax to the Federal Government under this bill, especially 
on incomes and inheritances. Certain taxes imposed by the 
Government are consumption taxes, but the consumption taxes 
that are imposed by the Government are largely and chiefly 
collected in the form of tariff duties. The taxes imposed in 
this bill, except to a small degree outside those on tobacco, are 
not consumption taxes. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not for the present; let me finish this 
thought. It is true there is an enormous consumption tax im- 
posed upon tobacco, out of which the Government realizes 
over $300,000,000 annually. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is covered in this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is in this bill, and in the present law, 
too. That is a pure consumption tax, paid by all the people 
who use the weed. It is a consumption tax, it is true, but it is 
distributed, and it is Imposed on a luxury. The other con- 
sumption taxes have either been greatly reduced in this bill, or 
they have been eliminated, and they are in the aggregate a 
relatively small amount. 

The income tax and the inheritance tax remain. I started 
to say a little while ago, when I was diverted into this other 
line of thought, that because of his lack of prosperity, because 
he does not make the enormous profits made in other lines of 
business the farmer pays but a very small part of the Federal 
| income taxes. If his net income is less than $10,000, he pays 
no surtax whatsoever, and his normal tax is very small. 

In reading the reports of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means I came into possession of the testimony adduced before 
that committee on the part of the so-called lowa Tax Club, to 
the effect that there are only about 1,800 people in that great 
and almost exclusively agricultural State who, according to 
their tax returns, pay a tax on incomes in excess of $10,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will remember also that there 
appeared various witnesses of the Iowa Tax Club representing, 
as they claimed, a great many thousands of people, and they 
had in their membership, so far as anything in the hearings 
was disclosed, just one farmer, and he lived in town. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not defending that club at all, which 
I think came here for a specific purpose. I think that club 
was a part of a propaganda. 

Mr. NORRIS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly it was a part of a propaganda 
| in favor of the Mellon plan. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But I am giving the statistics which they 
furnished the committee and which were not controverted. 
Those statistics showed that there were only about 1,800 people 
in Iowa whose incomes, according to their tax returns to the 
| Federal Government, exceeded $10,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. How many automobile owners? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over 200,000. 

I just want to develop the thought that is in my mind. 
When -we come to the inheritance tax, of course, the farmer 
does not have to pay much of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit me? The so-called 
Tax Club of Iowa was organized, I think it is fair to say, 
although I am not claiming that they claim it, on the propa- 
ganda that went out all over the country to put the Mellon plan 
' across, which included the repeal of the inheritance tax en- 
tirely, and that is one of the things that every one of those 
Iowa Tax Club people who testified wanted done. 
| Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and it turned out that the State of 
Iowa only paid $360,000 in inheritance taxes to the Federal 
| Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. But that was not the reason why they wanted 
it repealed. They wanted it repealed because they were a 
part of the system, they were a part of the propaganda that 
originated here in Washington to influence the Finance Com- 
mittee by having a tax club come from lowa with its member- 
| ship in order to get them to repeal the inheritance tax. That 
' was one of the principal things they wanted to accomplish. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. There is no doubt that that makes clearer 
the fact that those clubs came here under the inspiration of 


certain interests who wanted to reduce surtaxes and who 
wanted to get rid of the inheritance taxes. That is perfectly 
clear 

Mr. NORRIS. They wanted to reduce surtaxes and repeal 
the inheritance taxes. The Senator will remember that when 
they were questioned about it there was not anybody able to tell 
how many members they had, just who they were, or what 
their dues were. Some had paid something and some had paid 


nothing. They could belong to the tax club if they would come 
down here and advocate the Mellon plan, which meant the re- 
duction of taxes of the very wealihy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My recollection of it makes it a little worse 
than the Senator puts it. They were urging the reduction of 
suttaxes down to a 20 per cent maximum and urging a repeal 


of the inheritance taxes. They said their clubs, composed of 
many thousand members in that State, were very much 
interested in the proposition. They added, as I remember, 


that those clubs were in the main composed of people of mod- 
erate means——farmers, lawyers, business men, and so forth—in 
short, they represented the mass of the people of that State. 
When the question was asked, to test them, if in that great 
State of Iowa these thousands of club members, people of mod- 
erate means, in connection with their deliberations, had given 
any consideration to the question of whether the proposed in- 
crease in personal exemption in the House bill was wise and 
desirable, answered they did think that question had been given 


consideration or discussed—that was about the effect of the 
answer. 

Mr. NORRIS. He was not authorized to speak on that 
subject 

Mr. SIMMONS, No; he was not authorized to speak on 
that subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are the two main recommendations 


and the only object for the existence of the Iowa Tax Club. 
They wanted the high surtaxes reduced and the inheritance 
taxes repealed, and the Senate bill, which the Senator sup- 


ports as I understand, has foilowed that recommendation 
exactly. 
Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has not heard my conclusion 


about it. I am not defending that club nor its mission down 
here at all, I am animadverting upon it, but I said they gave 
such data which I suppose is correct because nobody in the 
committee called it in question with reference to the number 
of people in the State of Iowa who paid income taxes on in- 
comes in excess of $10,000. I am accepting that part of 
their statement as being true, because I think it was a matter 
of information that a citizen of Iowa could well be possessed 
of. The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, be- 
fore whom the club members appeared, was from the State 
of Iowa and he did not controvert it and therefore I accepted 
it. And I am simply saying that according to that statement 
the farmers of Iowa will pay but a small tax to the Federal 
Government by reason of the income tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator another question? 
Did there not appear before the same committee a Texas tax 
club which was about the same thing? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, yes; the same thing, inspired evidently 
by the same parties. 

Mr. NORRIS. And all of the things we have said about 
the Lowa club would likewise apply to the Texas Tax Club? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly. The same thing is true with 
reference to the inheritance tax. The farmer pays because of 
his lack of prosperity, but little of that tax. The State of 
Iowa, as I just said, according to the report of these clubs, 
paid last year only $360,000 of inheritance taxes. Those in- 
heritance taxes are paid by somebody else earning greater in- 
comes than the farmers have earned, 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator say that because the farmer 
does not pay an inheritance tax and if the inheritance tax is 
repealed and that much has to be raised somewhere else, it 
follows that the farmer will not pay any increase simply be- 
cause he does not pay any inheritance taxes? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am talking about revenue taxation. I am 
not talking about tariff taxation. I am not talking about taxes 
imposed by States and communities. If the Senator would 
allow me to develop my idea there would not be so much dif- 
ference between us. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe there would be, either. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I mean to say to the Senator is that 
the high taxes which the present law imposes upon inheritances 
contributes but little relief to the farmers’ tax burden, be- 
cause he will pay under this bill but a small amount in taxes 
to the Government. For this reason he can get but little 
benetit from a high Federal estate tax on the rich. But let me 
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say to the Senator, if the taxes were imposed by the States in- 
stead of the Government, every farmer in the States imposing 
them would get the full benefit in reduction of the taxes on his 
land and personal belongings of every dollar collected for in- 
heritance or estate tax by those States. I am in favor of a 
stiff inheritance tax, but I want it imposed by the State and 
not by the Federal Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator thinks the farmer pays an un- 
just part of the tariff tax, does he not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I certainly do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see how the Senator can disassociate 
that from the farmers’ condition. We ought to relieve the 
farmer from the immense amount of tariff taxes that he has to 
pay. Will we ever be able to relieve him if we relieve the 
wealthy from inheritance taxes and the large income taxes? 
Somebody must pay the money, and we will not have any reason 
or excuse to reduce the tariff that affects the farmer unjustly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The tariff tax that the farmer complains 
of is not the part of this tax which is paid and goes into the 
Treasury for the benefit of the Government. That is a rela- 
tively small part of this tax and would not in itself be burden- 
some. The tariff tax that is grinding into the dust the mass 
of consumers of the country, including the farmer, is the part 
of the tariff which enures to the purely private benefit of cer- 
tain great industrial groups and constitutes an indirect tax 
running into the billions on the great body of the American 
people. 

Mr. NORRIS. And those same interests are making the big 
incomes that the Senator is proposing to relieve. Those same 
interests bring about the big inheritance taxes which the Sena- 
tor is going to relieve them of paying. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator is entirely mistaken. He 
does not allow me to finish my argument. The point I am 
making is that if we want to relieve the masses of the coun- 
try, if we want to relieve the farmers of the country through 
the levying of inheritance taxes, instead of the Federal Gov- 
ernment levying that tax for Federal purposes we should let 
the States levy it for State purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Like Florida, for instance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Federal Government levies it, high 
as it may be, it is not going to relieve the farmer and the 
poor man of the country to any considerable extent in the 
amount of taxes he has to pay under the revenue system, as 
I have shown. The Senator seems to intimate the States would 
not adequately impose such a tax. It was a very insignificant 
tax that the States imposed in 1916 when this system of taxa- 
tion was revived. The States collected that year, as I recall, 
only a few millions from inheritance taxes. Now they are 
collecting from that source over $80,000,000 every year. 

Up to 1916, when the Government resorted to this scheme of 
taxation, the States were it is true making but little use of 
this source of revenue, and why? Because up to that time the 
States had been doing relatively little in the way of internal] 
improvement and development. The States’ expenses at that 
time were confined largely to administration of the State gov- 
ernments, and were small. They raised the necessary money 
by a light tax upon property and corporations, by licenses, and 
things of that sort. Within the 10 intervening years there has 
been a nation-wide revolution in the economic and inudstrial 
condition and requirements of the country. We are in an era 
of costly internal development in the way of roads, schools, 
and many other lines calling for heavy State and municipe! 
expenditures. 

Up to the advent of the automobile we had practically noth- 
ing but dirt roads in my State. The automobile brought about 
a condition that imperatively called for a change. So we en- 
tered upon a program of concrete road construction, a great 
state-wide system where we have already spent nearly 
$100,000,000 and will have to spend something like as much 
more before the State program is completed. The counties 
and municipalities are engaged in the same work, connecting 
themselves with this network of State highways, and they are 
spending large amounts, thus making heavy local as well as 
State taxation necessary. 

But heavy local and State expenditures are not confined to 
highways alone. We have developed our school system—high 
schools, grammar schools, colleges, and universities—calling for 
heavy expenditures both on the part of the counties and the 
State. In a general way the same I think is true—the same 
conditions obtain—in most of the States. I am happy to say 
I believe my State probably in that respect is the most pro- 
gressive, but there are many following in its way and adopting 
its program. : 

So all through the United States we have been incurring 
these enormous expenditures, resulting in the issuance of an 
enormous amount of bonds, imposing upon the people a rate 
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of taxation for the support of both the States, the counties, 


and the cities which is extremely burdensome. Because of 
these conditions the States have been in recent years inclined 
to resort to inheritance and income taxes to relieve the strain 
upon property. 

As a result the rate of inheritance tax levied by the States 
because of these new conditions would to-day be far greater 
but for the high rates imposed by the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a moment, if the Senator please. 

Mr. President, if we can relieve this source of taxation from 
Federal interference, and turn it back to the States in these 
conditions when the States so sorely need additional revenue to 
relieve their overburdened taxpayers, there is no question in the 
world that the States will take advantage of it, and that they 
will levy, each in its own jurisdiction, as high an inheritance 
tax as good conscience and good business will justify. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator now yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me finish this thought, please. 

Suppose what I suggest shall be done; suppose this source 
of revenue is abandoned by the Government and turned over 
to the States; is it not clear to the Senator from Nebraska that 





the farmers, the merchants, and the small home owners will | chet 
} their 


cet relief from the burden of the ad valorem taxes under 


which they now stagger to the extent of the revenue derived | 


by the States from the imposition of these inheritance taxes? 


Mr. NORRIS. Now, may I interrupt the Senator from | 
North Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not the Senator from North Carolina 


afraid, instead of the effect being as he has just so eloquently | 


described, if the Federal Government does not levy the inheri- 
tance tax but repeals it, according to the recommendation of 
the committee, that his great State of North Carolina, instead 
of levying an inheritance tax to collect money in order to 
help out in the various enterprises that he has described, will be 
afraid to do it because if that shall be done in North Carolina 
her people will all move over to Florida to avoid the tax? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are not at all afraid of that. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Federal Government levies it, even if 
it should pay to the State a part of it, no such result could 
follow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Nebraska may be afraid 
about that occurring in his State; I do not know what the 
condition of his State is; it may be a little backward and 
there may be a disposition of the people there to leave the 
State; but in North Carolina we are doing so well that nobody 
wants to leave, especially to go to Florida, to avoid the inheri- 
tance tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if we are a little backward 
I will say that comes about because so many of our bright 
young people have gone to North Carolina to teach school. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, in North Carolina we have so many 
schools going on we are short of school-teachers, and we have 
to go not only into the State of the Senator from Nebraska but 
into many other States in order to get enough girls and young 
men to teach these schools. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, 
North Carolina yield for a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to call attention to the facts with 
reference to the tendency of the States to rely upon the in- 
heritance tax. That tendency has been growing and increasing 
year after year, so that within the last five years 37 States have 
amended their rates, and in all of them except one the rates 
have been raised. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Florida was probably not 
present when I stated that when in 1916 we began this system 
in the States of levying inheritance taxes we only levied a small 
amount. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I heard the Senator's statement. The 
statement I have here corroborates his statement and shows 
not only are the States relying more and more upon inheritance 
taxes but that they are increasing their rates more and more. 
That is the tendency. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I am making is that the Senator 
from Nebraska has stated that he wanted to keep the Federal 
inheritance taxes up to the highest level possible for the pur- 
pose of relieving the little man, especially the farmer and the 
small home owner, and probably the small merchant; but I 
have taken the position that he would relieve them to a very 
little extent, if any, because they are now not paying any taxes 
of consequence under this bill. : 

I suggested to him, however, and I will repeat now, that that 
is one of the reasons—it is not the only reason, but it is one of 


will the Senator from 
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the major reasons—why I am so much In favor of the Federal 
Government taking its hands off this source of revenue and 
turning it over to the States, so that they may use it to the 
fullest extent that it is possible to use it without injustice and 
wrong, and to that extent relieve the very class of people for 
whom the Senator from Nebraska has spoken in this discussion, 
to relieve the man who in my State—and, I think, most of the 
other States are in the same condition—-who is paying a high 
and repressive tax on his land, on his personal property, and on 
his goods and wares. He will get the benefit of every dollar of 
that inheritance tax that is levied by the State in the reduction 
of his individual property taxes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator can show me that that 
class of people will receive the same measure of benefit by 
the Federal Government retaining this tax and keeping it high, 
then he will have answered my argument. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator that his motive is 
perfectly honorable; I understand it, I think, very clearly; 
but I do not agree with him that it will work out in that way. 
If we turn the inheritance tax over to the States there will 
soon be a mad rush on the part of the States to afford refuge 
for tax-exempt millionaires and to induce them to come into 
borders and locate, and in that contest the States will 
be driven almost necessarily either to repeal entirely or to 
reduce to a very low rate their inheritance taxes. The fact 
that Florida, for instance, has already provided under a con 
stitutional amendment that no income tax shall ever be levied 
in that State, and that no inheritance tux shall ever be levied, 
is an indication. and, I think, a demonstration of what 
going to follow, and follow rapidly, if any agency except 
Federal Government shall levy the inheritance tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think the Senator need disturb 
himself about that. Florida is going to furnish all the haven 
that the millionaires he is talking about desire. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator's State will lose millionaires on 
the same ground. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator is wrong, if he means to 
intimate that my State would take advantage of the repeal 
of the Federal inheritance tax. The State of North Carolina 
is already levying an inheritance tax, and when the Federal 
Government takes its hands off the Senator will find that 
rate will be largely increased. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a moment. The governor of my State 
appeared before the House Committee on Ways and Means 
asking for the repeal of this tax, asking that the Federal Govy- 
ernment turn over this source of taxation to the State. He was 
accompanied by the governors of, I think, about 36 States in 
the Union, who asked for the same thing. Does the Senator 
mean to say that the governors of these 36 States ask that 
that be done in order that their States may repeal their State 
inheritance taxes and furnish a haven for the rich? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I do not mean to question the motives 
of any one of them. I do mean to say, however, that behind 
this propaganda to repeal the Federal inheritance tax all 
kinds of schemes and jobs have been put up and all kinds of 
arguments have been furnished to get these honest men to 
indorse it, giving a reason which, as a matter of fact, is not 
the real reason behind the propaganda to repeal it; and the 
next thing to follow—and they expect it to follow, and it seems 
to me it logically must follow, if they are successful—will be 
the repeal of all State inheritance tax laws all over the United 
States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. All I wish to say to the Senator is that I 
know the governor of my State—and I believe I can speak with 
the same assurance about the governors of other States—came 
here and asked for the repeal by the Federal Government of 
the inheritance tax because it was found that the conditions in 
the State were such that a free hand was needed in taxing this 
very prolific source of revenue. 

Mr. SMOOT. The governors of 32 States out of 48-made that 
appeal. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah advises me that 
of the governors out of 48 made that request. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. With reference to relieving the farmer and 
the home owner, I want to ask the Senator whether the House 
provision would not have a tendency in those States that do 
not now impose an inheritance tax equal to 80 per cent of the 
tax under the Federal rate to force them immediately to raise 
their inheritance-tax rates to that amount, so as to obtain the 
full credit? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think there are very few States that 
would justify themselves in imposing so heavy a tax as that. 
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I know that in the past a great many of the States have in- 
creased their inheritance-tax rates. 

Mr. LENROOT. Therefore a general taxpayer paying taxes 
on property would get relief quicker under the House provision 
than by a repeal of the Federal tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He would have to pay to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the difference between the 80 and the 100 per cent for 
no benefit in the world except to reimburse the Government for 
the expenditure which was involved in collecting the tax. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us see. If the Senator is right—and I 
think he is—it would mean an immediate increase in State 
inheritance-tax rates, and the general taxpayer of the State 
would at once get the benefit of whatever increase there was, 
would he not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but a great many of the States would 
be embarrassed to impose a tax that in their judgment was 


the full benefit of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand; but if the Federal Govern- 
ment does not impose a rate that is unconscionabie, w'iy is it 
not just that 
the State or to the Federal Government? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the very point I am making. I am 
making the point that the exigency of the revenue situation 
in the States at this time is such that if the Federal Govern- 
ment will take off its hands they will tax these inheritances 
just as much as in good conscience they think they will bear. 

Mr. LENROOT. But we are ourselves the judges of what 
is a fair rate or a conscionable rate, so far as we exercise our 
power, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean to say that the 
Congress of the United States is the judge of what the States 
should levy as a fair, equitable rate of inheritance taxation, 
taking into consideration all the conditions in those States? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator recognize that 
is great diversity in the conditions of States and that in some 
States probably a very much higher rate of inheritance 
would be justified than in other States? In some States a 
very much larger inheritance tax is required to meet the con- 
ditions that prevail. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And does the Senator think that the United 
States Government is better able to settle that domestic ques- 
tion than the States themselves? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not at all; but we are in a position to 
judge for ourselves, so long as we exercise the Federal power, 
ot what is a just rate to be imposed. That just rate ought to 
be paid to somebody, because there is no tax that 
imposed that is so fair and so just as an inheritance tax or an 
estate tax, because the recipient of the inheritance gets it 
without any exertion upon his part. It is not earned income. 
When you tax an earned income, on the one hand, and then, 
on the other, say that an estate or an inheritance shall pay 
nothing, it is contrary to every idea I have of just taxation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, while I do not agree with 
all the statements the Senator from Wisconsin has made, I 
agree with him that this is a just and a legitimate source of 
taxation. I have no question about the legitimacy of a levy 
against inheritances. 
with a heavy hand. 

I agree with the Senator further that there is no source of 
taxation open to the States to-day, if the Federal Government 
will take off its hand, that is calculated to raise in an easy 
way a larger amount of revenue than this tax. In the cir- 
cumstances now existing, however, and in the light of the fact 
that the States have been constantly increasing this tax since 
they began to resort to it, and in 10 years have raised it from 
$1,000,000 to $80,000,000, even with the Federal Government 
making a very heavy exaction from gifts in addition to that, 
does the Senator doubt for a minute that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment ddes withdraw from this field and does turn it over 
to the States the States of this Union will use that source of 
taxation for all that it is worth? 

I say to the Senator that there is not any question in my 
mind about the State in which I live, and there is not any 
question in my mind as to States that are similarly situated— 

»and I think most of them are—using this tax; but not every 
State wants to use it. In the case of States that do not want 
to use it, why force them to do so? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is just the point. The Senator con- 
cedes that an inheritance tax is a just tax. I say it ought to 
be paid somewhere; and if the State does not care to use that 
power, then the tax ought to be paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is where the Senator and I differ. The Senator 
says that no matter how colossal a fortune is, if a State does 
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not choose to levy a tax against it then the estate should go 


scot-free of the payment of any taxes. 


I do not agree with him. 
Mr. SIMMONS. 


; No; I did not say that it should go scot- 
I said that should be left to the States to say, and I say 
so yet. : : 
Mr. LENROOT. That is just exactly what the Senator said. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think there ought to be 


| & tax imposed in such States as do not levy it? 


Mr. LENROOT. ‘That is the theory of the House provision, 
and I am wholly in sympathy with it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator might offer an amendment that 
in a State where there is no local tax, one should be imposed 
by the Federal Government. I suppose such an amendment 
would not be constitutional, however. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but I should be willing to make it 85 
I do say, however, that the States have no 
right to complain if we impose a just tax and say they may 
have a deduction. If they do not choose to exercise it, the 
tax ought to be paid to the Federal Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator say the same thing with 
reference to the income tax? 

Mr. LENROOT. I can well imagine that we might reach 
a stage where the same rule ought to be applied to the in- 
come tax, because it is entirely possible for a State to levy 
an income tax in conjunction with the Federal tax that would 
confiscate an income. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator know that while 
most of the States in this Union are levying income taxes 
their hands are restrained in that particular by the high in- 
come taxes levied by the Federal Government? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; certainly I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator would coerce the States into 
uniformity of laws with reference to inheritance taxes, the 
same right would exist to coerce the States into uniformity 
in income-taxes as with reference to inheritance taxes; and 
we might follow that down the line, wherever the Government 
is imposing a tax of a particular character and thinks that the 
State taxes of the same character ought to be uniform through- 
out the United States. We could pass our laws and require 
them to be uniform through the process and by the means pro- 
posed by the House; and the end of that would be that the 
Federal Government would have every State in this Union 


| seething with Federal officials, and the power of the Federal 
| Government would be so far increased that the rights of the 


States would be negligible as compared with what it was in- 
tended they should be under the Constitution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, of course the Senator will 
readily recognize that a great many inheritances are built up 
by money that is received outside of the State in which the 
testator lived and died. In the case of some man who lived 
in New Jersey, for instance, and built up a large fortwne there 
out of tobacco, let us say, like Mr. Duke, that was coltttributed 
and made up from every hamlet and almost every home in the 
United States, does the Senator think we should leave to the 
State where he lived the power to say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not levy any tax, although practically the en- 
tire property was accumulated outside of the State where he 
lived? Would that be fair? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Wherever the man’s residence is, there the 
tax is levied against a certain portion of his property, but 
it is not levied upon property that he owns in some other 
State. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The tax imposed upon a man whose prop- 
erty is distributed over half a dozen States is income tax of 
each State applied to the property which is in that State; 
and as the Senator has used the case of Mr. Duke by way 
of illustration, I use it for the purpose of showing the extent 
to which States are employing the inheritance tax as a means 
of raising revenue, nothwithstanding the heavy tax imposed 
by the Federal Government upon the same property. 

I was advised this morning that the seven States in which 
Mr. Duke had property had levied inheritance taxes upon 
his property which would amount to one-third as much as the 
entire inheritance tax levied upon that property by the Fed- 
eral Government, so that in that particular case we have an 
illustration indicating what use the States would be likely to 
make of this source of revenue if the Federal Government 
should withhold its hand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- 
ator, in answer to the question of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
that the Federal Government has no authority to require 
States to do one thing or the other with reference to their tax 
laws, and that it is a question for each State to determine 
how much inheritance tax it will impose or whether it will 
impose any or not; and that question resolves itself into a 
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“ste needs the revenue. If the State is required to impose | I can not see how anybody can argue that in every instance 
an inheritance tax whether it needs the revenne or not, if it | it is a just tax 
does not need the revenue then such a tax is pure confisca- My impression is that these who argue longest and strongest 


n and economically unsound. Everybody will concede that. | for the estate tax, basing their argument on the ground tha 

Let us suppose the case of a State that has no public debt | it is a just tax, do so because they have in mind men like 
at all, that bas in its treasury seven or eight million dollars Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. George F. Baker, and other 
rhat State ought not te be obliged to impose upon its people | men who have accumulated great fortunes, not through their 
taxes that it does not need. Therefore to say that an estate | own efforts but through their interest in joint corporate enter- 


ought to pay somebody an inheritance tax, and if it is not prises reaching into every State in the Unie: Rut the dif 
paid to the Federal Government under this law it must go culty about the contentions of the advocates of an estate tax. 
<omewhere, because there ought to be imposed an inheritance | as I see it, is that they do not differentiate and distinguish 
tax, is illogical. There ought not to be imposed any inheritance | between an estate tax imposed upon the estate of a man of 


‘ax or any other tax unless it is needed for governmental | the type mentioned and the tax imposed upon-the estate of 
purposes, and that is a question for each State to decide for | a man who, by the aid of his wife and children, has accumu- 


itself. lated something of a fortune 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE obtained the floor. I recognize that, as has been said, the estate tax is easy to 
Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, before the Senator from Florida collect. All you have to do is to go in with a bludgeon and 
tokes his seat, will the Senator from California yield to me to | attack the mourning wife and take away from her a share of 
‘ him a question? the estate which she had just as much to do in accumulating 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. as the husband had. I do not admit, for myself, that the 
Mr. EDGE. Supplementing the suggestion made by the estate tax is a just tax if may be just in some instance 


Senator from Florida, is it not a perfectly proper business | but in thousands of cases happening every year in the United 
view. in a way, if a State is sufficiently attractive—and I may | States it is a very unjust and unfair attack upon the estate 
to some extent refer to the great State of Florida-—-that men If the estate of Mr. A owes to this Government a thousand 
with large fortunes are attracted to the State, and spend | dollars or a hundred thousand dollars, the minute Mr. A dies 
nundreds of thousands and even millions of dollars in develop- | Mr. A must have owed this Government when he was still 
ine the State, building homes or developing cities, building | alive. I can not see that the mere fact of his death makes 
highways and participating in the State’s development, that if | his estate a proper prey of the Government and a proper place 
they are attracted there because of climate or because of any | tO go to collect money 


other condition it is entirely justifiable, if the State sees fit, I do not believe we can consider an estate tax a just tax 

not to impose a State inheritance tax? It is a matter of good, | unless we differentiate between estates. So I do not wish to 

common-sense business, is it not? let go unchallenged and to be passed over the statement made 
Mr. FLETCHER. TI should think so. Very likely those | in this Chamber that the estate tax is a just tax 

people will eventually pay taxes of another kind. In my opinion, the estate tax is very frequently an unjust 
Mr. EDGE. They at least pay very large taxes on the tre- | nda cruel and a wicked tax. It takes money from persons who 

mendous improvements they are putting in the State. are just as much entitled to that money as was the man who 


Mr. FLETCHER. I think so; and I may say that while | died, because in many instances, and I believe in most in 
that might be some attraction to people going to Florida, | stances, the wife and family of the man who died had just as 
people are going to Florida for other reasons than the mere much to de with the accumulation of the property as the man 
matter of escaping inheritance taxes. who has gone to that bourne from which no traveler return 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, of course it is very| Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
hard for me to understand why people should go to Florida | New York a question? 
instead of hurrying out to California; but there may be rea-| Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 
sons. Mr. NORRIS. Or, rather, make a suggestion to him. I 

Entering the Chamber when this immediate subject was up, | think everybody who favors an inheritance tax is likewise in 
in which I take a very deep interest as a member of the com- | favor of a very liberal exemption. Personally | think the ex- 
mittee, I wish to read into the Recorp an article by a very | e™ption in our present law ought to be increased. If we were 
well-known writer, I chanced this morning to pick up the | taxing every estate regardless of its size, I can see that the 
San Francisco Examiner of Jannary 23, and I read, and I beg | condition might arise which the Senator has so beautifully de- 
to read now, a short article written by Mr. Arthur Brisbane | scribed. But it is entirely removed, in my judgment, if a 
upon this very point. I read it without comment, but I com- | liberal exemption is allowed in the law, enough to keep the 
mend it to the thoughtful attention of Members of the | Widow and the other dependent relatives even in luxury, if 
Senate: | you choose, So that that class would be relieved, I think, and 

This C :s should change th wwise inheritance tax which di at the same time the estates of those who die leaving very 

“ Sees ee ee a a . —_ | large properties would pay what I[-think the Senator from 

‘ rages effort. ; . ; a . " 
eae ‘ J | New York would himself have to admit was a just tax. For- 

4 punitive inheritance tax is cowardly, because it takes money from : ~~ : aan 
= : - : ‘ ‘ a | tunes of twenty-five, fifty. a hundred, and two hundred million 

a dead man. Why not take it from him while he is alive, instead of | : . : o4 

aad i . : : d 4 | dollars are not made by the joint cooperation of man and wife. 

waiting to take it from his widow and children? | S . . , , 
; . buy | I never heard of one so large being thus made. Small for 

It is an unwise tax, because by such a tax business men of middle ; <2 . 

; Ohm . Sin ; a tunes, of the poorer class, are often made just as the Senator 
ace at the height of their constructive ability but facing possibility . . " . . Ja 
‘ . : has described. So tnat in the big estates the wife and the 
of death, dread new undertakings. : ; : 

: : ss “— y other dependent relatives, as a universal rule, with some ex 

rhe death tax collectors might find their affairs too much “ spread : . , 
ut.” aid Gealter thet dea a> te hed tad Nectin ceptions, I presume, ‘those who get the estate after the testator 
out, anc estrov helr estate excessive ax collec g. ‘ : 7 7 - : 

pu : a Ta te is dead, have never had anything to do with its accumulation 

ro take taxes from the living and let the dezd alone would be a “ 

{ pian. Mr. Mellon and President Coolidge recommended it or building up. 

ma yan. MY. Jello and res »Y 0 2 cf nendaec > ‘ - i‘ ‘ 

Mr. COPELAND. I admit the cogency of very much of the 


A particularly vicious proposal which would make the inheritance le } ' hie Nel : Y t 
- * : , : » Tr? " » , » » tf r "oVry en ska. : ‘ ¥ 
tax worse than it is now, is that the Nationa] Government should | Statement made by the able oes Mor from Nebraska et, aItEE 
all, when we come to consider those vast estates, even then 


discriminate against States like Florida that collect no inheritance 5 : 7 : : : 
tax. ‘The plan would be to give a dead man credit for his local | W® have to differentiate. I was not in the Chamber when the 
State inheritance tax, the Nation collecting only as much as the debate started ; : mapper 66'to Be attending the coal ao 
State failed to collect of the total Federal tax tiom hearing, and I do not know what the discussion has heen 
he ‘ ‘ é é “lA. i . . . . . ‘ 
in other words, as Col. Peter O. Knight, of Tampa, points out, the | during the afternoon, but an illustration of what I have in mind 
scheme would be for the Federal Government to collect from a man | '* the prospective estate of Henry Ford. 
dying in Florida five times as much a&’frem & nan dying tn New | _ Mt Ford stands out unique in this country In that he has a 
, : : fortune which he himself developed. He did not inherit any- 


York State. Even if such a tax were constitutional it would be . 
: thing. If I am correctly advised about his early life, he was 


extremely stupid. . ; : é 
, ; ay . i ¢ 3 re D e‘ycies i € ‘ * nynow ; , i £e 
fo punish the citizens of Florida or ef any other State because | * repairer of bi yel t poor man anyh yw; but by his genius 
and throuch his own efforts he has built up a tremendous for- 


their local government has the decency to leave its hands off the : 
tune. I would not have a word to say about the disposition 


we f > : r 
DESPRE AED GEES SHOR, EEO Aa aUgEARIEM. of that fortune if it were not so invested or so used as to be 
of benefit to mankind. But you have only to go to Michigan 
this subject, which perhaps at some appropriate time I may | and drive out west of Detroit to see the great buildings which 
express, | have been erected, one of them, as I recall it, a mile long, 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I was surprised to hear | where Mr. Ford is making automobiles, tractors, airplanes, 
from the Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from North! and automobile parts. 


I said I did not intend to comment. I have my views upon 
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Mr. Ford has built up a great fortune, Mr. President, which 
he has used not alone for his own joy and for purchasing the 
Wayside Inn and some other establishments; he has not only 
used his money to encourage the old-fashioned fiddlers and old- 
fashioned dances, but he has used his money to help the people 
who work for him. I believe that the labor of America at the 
present time can thank Mr. Ford for a large part of the pros- 
perity which they enjoy, because his example has been such 
that thousands of manufacturers and other employers of labor 
throughout this country have been shamed into giving larger 
wages than they gave before. Mr. Ford has built up a tre 
mendous business, which depends to a large extent upon his 
personal supervision or, at least, a maintenance and contin- 
ance of policies which he has established. 

If the operation of an inheritance tax such as we are dis- 

cussing were to be applied to the estate of Mr. Ford when he 
is taken away, as in the nature of things he must be even- 
tually—and J hope the day may be far distant—if Mr. Ford 
were to die to-morrow and the prevailing estate tax were to be 
applied to his estate, it would make impossible, as I understand 
it, the continuance of the great enterprise which he built up. 
Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 
Mr. COPELAND. I will yleld In just a moment. The effect 
such taxation would be to destroy a great establishment, 
which employs thousands upon thousands of men in Detroit and 
which employs tens of thousands of men throughout the coun- 
try. in every State of this Union, in the disposition of his 
products. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I would like to submit 
this question to the Senator. If an inheritance tax were just 
at all, it would be upon the bigger estates; bui if it be just that 
such a tax be levied at all and if it be true that the tax would 
destroy such an estate, is not the remedy to provide in a 
different way for paying the tax, to let it be paid in kind, by 
a share of the property, until such time as the Government 
could dispose of it? Is it not a matter of remedy rather than 
of right that the Senator is presenting? 

Mr. COPELAND. I can quite see that the Senator from 
Iowa has a thought which is worthy of serious consideration, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. In a case where the State has an estate tax 
and the Government had a tax, who would take charge of the 
business, the State or the Government? There are States 
which have inheritance taxes, and the Government has an in- 
heritance tax. Who would take charge of these properties if 
the law were as the Senator from Iowa has suggested? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Sometimes a dozen States collect a tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. In my judgment, the Senator need not give 
himself any concern about what would happen to a big business 
like that. The Senator from New York need not worry about 
it. The Federal Government would not take it, and the State 
government would not take it. The only remedy would be that 
suggested by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart]. But if 
Mr. Ford died, and we had no estate tax, somebody would 
operate his plant. There would be somebody to run it. I pre- 
sume there would be an executor or an administrator who 
would take charge of it. He would do the same thing if the 
Government were to take it under the present law, when there 
would be five years’ time In which the tax could be paid. If 
that is not enough time, if there would be any injury to any 
business because of lack of time to pay, then the remedy is to 
extend the time or to say to the Government, “ You are getting 
20 per cent of the value of the plant; take 20 per cent of the 
stock,” and let the Government take the stock, and “let the 
executors or the heirs go on and operate the plant. There are 
a thousand ways in which the situation could be met. 

If the Senator’s objection is good, then it must logically fol- 
low that whenever a man gets so rich or gets so much property 
that it might injure the business in case he died, and we tried 
to levy a tax, and if, therefore, we must not levy a tax, then 
we ought to reverse our taxation laws, and when a man gets 
to be worth a million dollars not tax him at all, but say to 
men like Mr. Ford, “ You have such a big business that we will 
let you go,” and say to the smaller man, “ We will get our money 
out of you, because yours is only a little business.” We would 
say to the big fellow, “ Your business is so big, you have such 
a monopoly, you own the whole earth, you own us, and so we 
will not tax you.” We could conceive of a man who would have 


ot 


so much that he would have more than the Government and be 
bigger than the Government, and we would say, therefore, 
“You have gathered together money from our people out of 
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the profits of your business to such an extent that you can 
keep it all.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Far be it from me to argue about the dis- 
position of great estates. I am not worried about the ulti 
mate disposition of mine. I still insist, however, that to have 
an estate tax a just tax there must be a differentiation, and there 
must be a classification of estates. It is all very well to talk 
about Mr. Ford's business and that after taking away from it 
40 per cent the executor could go on with it; but if we took 
away that amount from the business in which he has invested 
his entire fortune, we would ruin the business. The very suc- 
cess of the enterprise depends upon gross production. 

I am not warried that the condition spoken of by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska would ever come back to haunt us. We 
have the power to tax estates, Our experiences of the imme- 
diate past have demonstrated our power to do that. If any 
estate grows so great that it is “greater than the Govern- 
ment,” as the Senator suggests, and a menace to society, 
there would be no trouble about enacting some law to correct 
that evil. But I insist that it is an unjust and unfair thing 
to say in general because there is a great estate and the man 
who developed it with the aid of his family dies, that because 
he is dead and is not there to defend it the Government may 
move in and take possession. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. With pleasure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Suppose the widow dies within an- 
other year and again the estate is assessed, where is the jus- 
tice there? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is a fair question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to suggest to the Senator that 
the remedy for that would be a simple proposition like this: 
At the end of the taxing clause add “ Provided, however, That 
any man who dies leaving an estate of $10,000,000 or over 
shall not be taxed.” That is a remedy for such a situation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, that it is past the hour 
when we should adjourn is evidenced by the fact that my 
friend from Nebraska does not talk that way early in the 
session. He is tired. 

My colleague [Mr. WApswortH] has raised a very important 
question. Suppose a year after Henry Ford dies his widow 
should die, and then the Government, because it has the power, 
should step in and take another portion of that estate, say, 40 
per cent, and then the next year young Mr. Ford should die. 
Within a period of two years the entire business would be 
ruined by taxation. Some estates have actually been destroyed 
in this very way. 

Mr. SMOOT. How would the State get any chance if the 
Federal Government imposed 40 per cent in each instance? 

Mr. NORRIS. In that terrible condition of affairs what 
would happen if we did not have any tax of any kind and the 
whole Ford family had died within a year? What would hap- 
pen to that great factory? Would not the whole thing fail? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think then the condition the Senator is 
speaking of would be realized, that the executor would then 
operate it if the laws were generous enough with reference 
to it. 

Mr. 
with it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is imagining, of course, that 
there would not be any difference whether we had a tax or 
whether we had not. 

Mr. COPELAND. I notice there is a lot of imagination 
going on here and many imaginary evils are being suggested 
on the other side of the aisle, 


SMOOT. He would have credit enough to go along 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a number of Senators desire 
to have an executive session. Before moving to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it shall 
take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CLIPPINGS FROM WASHINGTON PAPERS 


Mr. BLBASB. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a clipping from the Washington Star of yesterday, 
and also a clipping from a recent number of the Washington 
Post. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


is so 
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[From the Washington Evening Star, Wednesday, January 27, 1926) | 


TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS BY ENVOYS GIVEN TO KELLOGG FOR ACTION—-BELGIAN 
EMRASSY ATTACHE DROVE 55 MILES AN HOUR ON MASSACHUSETTS AVBP- 
XUE—ECUADORIAN INSULTED POLICEMAN, REPORTS ASSERT 
Violations of traffic regulations by attachés of the Belgian Embassy 

and Ecuadorian Legation were called to the attention the State 

Department to-day by the District Commissioners. 

The commissioners transmitted to the department reports of the 
police alleging that Baron Joseph Vavander Elst, second secretary of 


of 


the Belgian Embassy, was caught speeding January 20 at the rate 
of 55 miles an hour through traffic on Massachusetts Avenue, and | 


charging Seflor Don Carlos Mantilla, attaché of the Legation of Ecua 
with violations of the parking regulation. The latter report, 
written by Capt. Ira Sheetz, of the third precinct, declared that when 
Seflor Mantilla’s attention was called to his violation of the parking 
regulations, he replied to Policeman Paul Dorsey: 

“If I choose to leave my car in the middle of Sixteenth Street, it 
would be none of your damn business.” 

The Ecuadorian diplomat, the report added, also pushed the officer 
from the running board of the machine and used “insulting and 
profane language concerning his cenduct and that of the District police 
officers in general.” 


aor, 


The commissioners made no comment on the violations except to point 
out that Massachusetts Avenue is an important highway, heavily trav- 
eled, and that recently a number of complaints have been received of 
excessive speed of automobiles on that thoroughfare. 

{From the Washington Post, January 15, 1926] 
TWO AMERICANS EXECUTED IN CANADA 

VANCOUVER, British CoLuMBIA, January 14 (by Associated Press).— 

Owen B. Baker, of Tacoma, Wash., and Harry F. Sowash, of Seattle, 





} 1925. 


were hanged to-day for killing William J. Gillis and William G. Gillis, | 


father and son, in a hijacking raid September 15, 1924. 
DES MOINES RIVER DAM, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. From the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back with amendments the bill (S. 122) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Iowa Power & Light Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a dam in the Des Moines 
River, and I submit a report (No. 98) thereon. 


IOWA 


bill may be passed. It is in the ordinary form and does not 
relate to the development of water power. It has the ap- 
proval of the department and is similar to many bills we have 
passed. I ask for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 5, before the word 
“at,” insert “at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion,” and in line 6, to strike out “a point known as Balls 
Ford, in Polk County, Iowa,” and insert “ Des Moines, lowa,” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Iowa Power & Light Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
dam in the Des Moines River, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, at or near Des Moines, Iowa: Provided, That the work 
shall not be commenced until the plans therefor shall be submitted to 
and approved by the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army and 
by the Secretary of War: Provided further, That this act shall not be 
construed to authorize the use of such dam to develop water power or 
generate hydroelectric energy. 

Sec. 2. That the authority granted by this act shall cease and be null 
and void, unless actua! construction of the dam hereby authorized ts 
commenced within one year and completed within thrve years from the 
date of approval of this act: Provided, That from and after 30 days’ 
notice from the Federal Power Commission, or other authorized agency 
of the United States, to said lowa Power & Light Co., its successors or 
assigns, that desirable water-power development will be interfered with 
by the existence of said dam, the authority hereby granted to construct, 
maintain, and operate said dam shall terminate and be at an end; and 
any grantee or licensee of the United States proposing to develop a 
power project at or near said dam shall have authority to remove, sub- 
merge, or utilize said dam, under such conditions as said commission 
or other agency may determine, but such conditions shall not include 
compensation for the removal, submergence, or utilization of said dam. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, cr repeal this act is hereby ex- 


pressly reserved. 
The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 


The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 


The bill was read the third time and passed, 


| in place of W. J. 
The Sen- | 
ator from Illinois [Mr. McKiniey] is very anxious that the 


ILO 
2S 
PERMANENT COURT 


Mr. SWANSON. There is quite a demand for the statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice and the rules 
governing that court and the reservations which were adopted 
by the Senate yesterday on adhering to the protocol of the 
statute. I ask unanimous consent that 5,000 copies in one per- 
manent form of these respective documents be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


OF INTERNATIONAL Jt ICE (8S. Dor NO. 45) 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the doors were closed. After 
five minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, 
and under the order previously entered (at 5 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Friday, January 29, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
nominations received by the Senate 
(legislative day of January 16), 1926 


Evrecutive January 28 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


Millard John Moore, of Virginia. to be Assistant Commis- 


| sioner of Patents in the Patent Office, vice Karl Fenning, re- 
| signed. 


POSTM ASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Rebert Patterson to be postmaster at Selma, Ala., in place of 
R. H. Mangum. Incumbent’s commission expired October 25, 


ARKANSAS 


Lola E. Fergeson to be postmaster at Havana, Ark., in place 


of D. S. Farmer. Incumbent’s commission expired August 24 
1925. 


’ 


CALIFORNIA 


Joseph M. Hamilton to be postmaster at Crescent City, Calif., 
Oblheiser, deceased. 

George C. Gianola to be postmaster at Pescadero, Calif., in 
place of G. C. Gianola. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 21, 1925. 

James J. Heckman to be postmaster at Selma, Calif., in place 
of J. J. Heckman. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
17, 1926. 


COLORADO 


Mary McConnell to be postmaster at Minturn, Colo., in place 
of Mary McConnell. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 23, 1925. 

Roy Hodges to be postmaster at Springfield, Colo., in place 
of A. A. Hagerman, removed. 


DELAW ARE 


Napoleon B. Register to be postmaster at Lewes, Del., in 
place of N. B. Register. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 30, 1926. 

FLORIDA 


Daniel L. Thorpe to be postmaster at Manatee, Fla., in place 
of D. L. Thorpe. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
27, 1925. 

IDAHO 

Pearl Lewis to be postmaster at Carey, Idaho, in place of 
Pearl Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired August 24, 1925. 

Christian Schwendiman to be postmaster at Sugar, Idaho, in 
place of Christian Schwendiman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 17, 1926. 

ILLINOIS 


Howard A. Hammer to be postmaster at Buda, IIL, in place 
of H. A. Hammer. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
30, 1926. 

Clare D. Sherwood to be postmaster at Lake Villa, Il., in 
place of C. D. Sherwood. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 30, 1926. 

Harry BH. Beekman to be postmaster at Petersburg, UL, in 
place of H. EB. Beekman. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 30, 1926. 

Peter Thomsen to be postmaster at Fulton, IIL, in place of 
Peter Thomsen. Incumbent’s commission expired December 19, 
1925. 

George M. Clark to be postmaster at Galesburg, IIL, in place 
of G. M, Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired January 17, 
1926. 
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IOWA 


John R. Barker to be postmaster at Indianola, Iowa, in place 


of J. R. Barker. Incumbent’s commission expires January 30, 
U26. 

Kugene FE. Heldridge to be postmaster at Milford, Iowa, in 
place of KE. E. Heldridge. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 30, 1926. 

idwin J. Frisk to be postmaster at Des Moines, Iowa, in 
place of Z. C, Thornberg, deceased. 

KANSAS 
Charles A. Godding to be postmaster at Burns, Kans., in 


place of C. F. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 
1025 

Frank E. Enlow to be postmaster at Galesburg, Kans., in 
place of F. E. Enlow. ° Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1925. 

irnest Toomey to be postmaster at Neodesha, Kans., in 
place of Ernest Toomey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 23, 1925 

MAINE 

Clayton R. Hamlin to be postmaster at Unity, Me., in place 
of B. F. Ham. Incumbent’s commission expired November 23, 
1925 

David L. Dunean to be postmaster at Washburn, Me., in 
place of D. L. Duncan Incumbent’s commission expires 


January 30, 1926 


ilisworth D. Curtis te be posimaster at West Paris, Me., in 
place of E. D. Curtis. Tncumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 30, 1926 
MARYLAND 


Granville S. Cropper to be postmaster at Ocean City, Md., 


in place of G, S, Cropper Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 10926. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Frederick A. Shepard to be postmaster at Amherst, Mass., 
in place of F, A. Shepard. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 30, 1926. 


Wilmur B. Brown to be postmaster at Harvard, Mass., in 


place of W. B. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 30, 1926 

William F. Runnells to be postmaster at Newburyport, 
Mass., in place of W. F. Runnells. Incumbent’s commission 


expires January 30, 10926. 

Charlotte L. Parker 
in place of C. L. Parker 
January 30, 1926, 


to be postmaster at 


lucumbent's 


Osterville, Mass., 
commission expires 


MICHIGAN 

Ben H. Davis to be postmaster 
place of M. A. Gessinger. 
November 25, 192 


at Edwardsburg, 
Incumbent’s commission 


Mich., in 
expired 
—). 
MISSISSIPPI 


James C. Bonds to be postmaster at Guntown, Miss., in place 


of J. C. Bonds. Incumbent’s commission expired October 5, 
1925, 
MONTANA 
Lars A. Kragrud to be postmaster at Winnett, Mont., in 


place of Lizzie Gorsuch, removed 
NEBRASKA 

Peter S. Petersen to be postmaster at Dannebrog, Nebr., in 
place of P. 8S. Petersen, Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 21, 1925. 

NEW JERSEY 

Frank Hill to be postmaster at Dumont, N. J., 
Frank Hill. Inecumbent’s commission expired 
1926 

John S. Inman to be postmaster at New Egypt, N. J., in place 
of G. W. Ivins, deceased. 

Lorenzo 8. Spates to be postmaster at Linden, N. J., in place 
of L. S. Spates. Incumbent’s commission expires January 30, 
1926 

Emma A. Clawson to be postmaster at Scotch Plains, N. 
in place of BE. A, Clawson, 
January 30, 1926. 


in place of 
January 21, 


J., 
Incumbent’s commission expires 


NEW YORK 

George W. Hulbert to be postmaster at Downsville, N. Y 
in place of G. W. Hulbert. 
November 28, 1925, 

Horton Davry to be postmaster at Mechanicville, N, Y., in 
place of Horton Davry. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 18, 1925. 

Lottie Allen to be postmaster at Perrysburg, N. Y., in place 


of Lottle Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired November 2, 
1925. 


” 


Incumbent’s commission expired 
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George Hubbard to be postmaster at West Coxsackie, N 
in place of George Hubbard. 
January 30, 1926. 

Chester M. Bartlett to be postmaster at Albion, N. 
place of C. M. Bartlett. 
uary 20, 1926. 


vf, 
Incumbent’s commission expires 


XZ, in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
NORTH CAROLINA 


postmaster at Spruce Pine, N. C., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 


Estelle Green to be 
place of Bstelle Green. 
uary 30, 1926. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
be postmaster at Rolette, N. Dak., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 


Allan R. Rowatt to 
place of A. R. Rowatt. 
uary 30, 1926. 

Ettephina C. W. Winkler to be postmaster at Montpelier, 
N. Dak. Office became presidential July 1, 1925. 

OKLAHOMA 


Coral B. Waldie to be postmaster at Deer Creek, Okla., in 
place ‘of C. B. Waldie. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 2, 1925. 

Ulysses S. Markham to be postmaster at Caddo, Okla, in 
place of A. E. Richey, removed. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles N. Thompson to be postmaster at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa., in place of C. N. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 30, 1926. 

Eva E. Sechler to be postmaster at Cherry Tree, Pa., in place 
of FE. E. Sechler. Incumbent’s commission expires January 30, 
1926. 

Lena M. Trettel to be postmaster at Coal Center, Pa., in 
place of L. M. Trettel. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 30, 1926. 

Robert S. Gumaer to be postmaster at Dalton, Pa., in place 


of R. S. Gumaer. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
30, 1926. 

Elmer P. Richards to be postmaster at Easton, Pa., in place 
of E. P. Richards. Incumbent’s commission expires January 


30, 1926. 
George H. Mull to be postmaster at Knox, Pa., in place of 


G. H. Muli. Incumbent’s commission expires January 30, 
1926. 
Frank H. Sheneck to be postmaster at Landisville, Pa., in 


place of F. H. Shenck. 
uary 30, 1926. 

Harry Zanders to be postmaster at Mauch Chunk, Pa., in 
place of Harry Zanders. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 30, 1926. 

Howard Weiss to be postmaster at Northampton, Pa., in 
place of Howard Weiss. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 30, 1926. 

Howard 0. Boyer to be postmaster at Rural Valley, Pa., in 
place of H. O. Boyer. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
24, 1925. 

Robert E. Gammell to be postmaster at Tremont, Pa., in 
place of R. E. Gammell. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 


“v0, 


Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 


RHODE ISLAND 


George W. Burgess to be postmaster at Pawtucket, R. I., in 
place of G. W. Burgess. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 6, 1925. 

TEXAS 


Fred W. Hines to be postmaster at Wiergate, Tex., in place 
of F. W. Hines. Incumbent’s commission expired August °%0, 
1925. 

Don Parker to be postmaster at Liberty, Tex., in place of 
R. C. Eubank, removed. 

Jennie W. Reynolds to be postmaster at Mason, Tex., in 
place of J. W. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1926. 


VERMONT 


Garvin R. Magoon to be postmaster at Gilman, Vt., in place 
of H. W. Powers, resigned, 


WASHINGTON 
Wayne S. Kelsey to be postmaster at Opportunity, Wash., 
in place of Jacob Vercler, removed. 


Laura P. McIntyre to be postmaster at Skykomish, Wash., 
in place of John Maloney, removed. 


WISCONSIN 


\ 
Charles H. Prouty to be postmaster at Genoa City, Wis., in 
place of C. H. Prouty. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 18, 1925. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


E«ecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 28 
(legislative day of January 16), 1926 


PoOsSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
Patagonia. 
COLORADO 
Mary J. Anderson, Rocky Ford. 
Juan R. Valdez, San Luis. 
CON NECTICUT 
William E. Gates, Glastonbury. 
Jobn EB. Casey, Kent. 
John H. Delaney, Middlebury. 
Frank M. Smith, Willimantic. 
FLORIDA 
Henry G. Nelson, Williston. 
Jerry M. Sullivan, Winter Garden. 
IOWA 
Arthur F. Pitman, Lamont. 
KANSAS 


Harry B. Riggs, 


Mand BE. Oliver, Culver. 
Maud Aten, Goodland. 
Leo L. George, Irving. 
Walter Holman, Sharon. 
KENTUCKY 
Arch Mooney, Dixon. 
Mary F. Gilmour, Owensboro. 
Lillie M. Pulliam, Patesville. 
William C. Barnwell, Smithland. 
LOUISIANA 
Marie A. Bourgeois, Erath. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Roger W. Cahoon, jr., West Harwich. 
MISSISSIPPI 
John N. Truitt, Minter City. 
MISSOURI 
Patrick S. Woods, Columbia. 
NEBRASKA 
Chancey J. Sittler, Anselmo. 
Fred A. Scofield, Columbus. 
Orley D. Clements, Elmwood. 
Alonzo A. Jackman, Louisville. 
Kdward H. Hering, Orchard. 
Nellie L. Miller, Rulo. 
August Dormann, Scottsbluff. 
NEVADA 
Dora E. Kappler, Carlin. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
James E. Collins, Lisbon. 
OHIO 
Richard Hagel, Gypsum. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Harry T. Callen, Tower City. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Annie J. Annis, Barrington. 
Luke J. Ward, Wickford. 
TEXAS 
Clarence V. Rattan, Cooper. 
Jerra L. Hickson, Gainesville. 
Alonzo Phillips, Loraine. 
Lillie Brown, Ralls. 
Wade Arnold, Wellington. 
UTAH 
Joseph F. MacKnight, Price. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Fernando D. Williams, Matoaka. 





WITHDRAWALS 
Excecutive nominations withdrawn from the Senate January 28 
(legislative day of January 16), 1926 
POSTMASTERS 
NEBRASKA 


Harry N. Wallace to be postmaster at Coleridge, in the State 
of Nebraska. 
NEW YORK 


Charles H. Ackerley to be postmaster at Round Lake, in the 
State of New York. 
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REJECTION 
nomination rejected by the Senate 
(legislative day of January 16), 1926 
POSTMASTER 
ILLINOIS 
William H. Steinke, Des Plaines. 
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Executive January 28 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, January 28, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, I 


». D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, to-day may there be the sweet 
psalm of gratitude in all our hearts. We trust that we 
lisp Thy holy name in reverence and never in vain. Make 
plain before us the path of duty and may our work bear 
witness to our best selves and fidelity to our country. Quicken 
in us the deep sense of responsibility and may we aim at the 
sincerest, deepest, purest personal life. Enable us always 
to practice the golden rule which is perfect in its character 
and perpetual in its obligation. In the name Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
ASSISTANT MINORITY FLOOR MANAGER OF TELEPHONES 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 90, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House 90 

Resolwed, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives, until otherwise provided for by law, 
compensation at the rate of $1,830 per annum for the services of an 
assistant minority floor manager of telephones under the Doorkeeper. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
New York a question? 
Mr. MacGREGOR. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
minority? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes. This is a resolution introduced by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett]. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

OLERK TO COMMITTEE ON MILEAGE 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 87, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 87 


Resolved, That the Committee on Mileage be allowed a clerk to be 
appointed by the chairman of said committee, who shall 
salary at the rate of $175 per session. 


Resolution 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


I yield. 
Mr. Speaker, has that been requested by the 


receive a 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 3, strike out the words “at the rate of $175 per session” 
and insert “at the rate of $150 for the first session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress.” 

The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


KATHERINE M. JOHNSON AND GEORGE L. CLARK 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 
100, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 100 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent 
fund of the House, to Katherine M. Johnson the sum of $186.66 and 
to George L. Clark the sum of $146.66, being the amounts received 
by them per month as clerks to the late Hon. Arthur B. Williams. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
MYRTLE PAYNTER AND WILL L. PANNELL 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 
23, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
llouse 


Resolution 23 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and 
he hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent 
fund of t liouse, to Myrtle Paynter the sum of $250 and to Will 
I Pant the sum of $83.33, being the amount received by them 
per month as clerks to the late Hon. Robert Y. Thomas, gr. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion 

The resolution was agreed to. 

DONALD W. MACLEAN AND MARIEM G, BIGGERSTAFF 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolu- 


tion 78, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 78 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent 
fund of the House, to Donald W. MacLean the sum of $171.67 and 
to Mariem G. Biggerstaff the sum of $161.67, being the amounts re- 
ceived by them per month as clerks to the late Hon. John Jacob 
Ro 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion 

The resolution was agreed to. 

JOHN WILLIAMS AND OTHERS 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 109, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 109 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
t House of Representatives to John Williams, sr., father of John 
William ir.; to Parmelia J. Linahan, widow of James Linahan; to 
ersis McConnell, widow of Clarence McConnell; to May T. Peacock, 
daughter of Samuel H. Thompson; to Jennie Cousins, widow of Levi B. 
Cousin to Grace Devendorf, daughter of Harry E. Devendorf; to 
Lilizabeth J. Lewis, widow of Cassius M. C. Lewis; and to the estate 
of James J. Kenah, late employees of the House of Representatives, 
each, respectively, a sum equal to six months’ compensation of such 
respective employees, and an additional sum not to exceed $250 to 
each the persons before mentioned to defray expenses of the 
funerals of the above-mentioned employees, respectively. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
resolution, 

Mr. UNDERHILL rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 


to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York has the 
floor. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 


gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I feel impelled by a sense 
of duty to call to the attention of the House a practice which 
has grown up in former years and which has now reached large 
proportions. That is the practice of paying to the heirs of 
deceased employees of the House one-half a year’s salary and 
in some instances a whole year’s salary on death, and in 
addition paying $200 toward their funeral expenses. You 
have just listened to the reading of eight resolutions of this 
character, The total amount involved is in the vicinity of 
about $10,000 in these eight resolutions. We have several 
resolutions at the present’ time before the Committee on 
Accounts where the heirs have not been determined. I raise 
no question of precedent. The precedent is well established. 
It has been in existence for many years. Probably it had its 
origin in the fact that some employee of the House died under 
unusual or peculiar circumstances, leaving a large family of 
dependents. Once having established the precedent, however, 
this has gone on until now when an employee of the House dies 
a strenuous effort is made to find somebody to whom this 
gratuity shall be given, because it is nothing more or less than 
a gratuity, or perhaps it would be better to name it a paid-up 
life-insurance policy, which is given to every employee of the 
House when he takes employment in the Federal service, If 
this is to continue, there ought to be an authorization by law 
for its continuance; it should not be accomplished by the 
subterfuge of taking this money from the Treasury of the 
United States indirectly through the contingent fund. If any 
Member of this House should suggest that the salaries of 


these employees be raised a certain amount, or that we give 
them «a paid-up lite-insurance policy, it would not get very far 
in the House, 


neem 
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Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If would rather go on for just a moment. 
If any individual Member of the House should suggest a cen 
eral increase in the salaries of these employees, he would be 
informed that salaries have been gone over time and time- 
again and fairly adjusted. Just consider the inconsistency 
and injustice of this proposition—not to those who benefit by 
our generosity, but to other employees of the Government, who 
work for much less salary than many of these employees do 
We do not give the postal employees a paid-up life-insurance 
policy. We do not give $200 to the heirs, the widows, or the 
dependents of a customs employee for funeral expenses. You 
do not give the dependents of the fifty-odd prohibition agents 
who were killed in the performance of their duties during the 
last year a paid-up life-insurance policy and $200 for their 
funeral expenses, and so I might go through all of the em. 
ployees in the Federal Government. The only excuse for it: is 
that a precedent has been established. There is never a ques- 
tion raised as to the length of service of these deceased em- 
ployees, There is never a question raised—and I desire to 
emphasize this particularly—as to whether the beneficiaries 
of our generosity are dependents of the employees of the 

House. 

The SPEAKER. 
setts has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I want five minutes more. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I do not want to take up much time, but 
i yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I now yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bree]. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not want to interfere with the gentleman, 
but I think some one ought to call to the attention of the House 
the miserable scale of wage that we pay our own employees, 
particularly the laborers. Personally, I think that if the House 
would pay what it ought to pay it would raise the wages of 
that class of employees. We have at the present time four 
men who have served this Congress a total of nearly 200 years, 
indigent, one of them blind, all of them unable to quit the job. 
and we are not getting the service, and because of indifference 
we allow that condition to go on. I think it is an outrage that 
we do not do something for our own employees of the lower 
order, namely, the monthly laborers. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will agree with the gentleman from 
Ohio to a certain extent. Those employees he speaks of are 
not under civil service. The Committee on Accounts agreed 
if the House would concur to put those employees on the same 
basis as regular employees and retire them on half salary. 
The gentleman refused to accept any such proposition. But ii 
is not the poorest paid employees who come under this reso- 
lution. It is clerks to Members, who get $4,000 a year or more, 
and others who get up to $5,000 or $6,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
is making a misstatement. They are not getting $4,000 a year. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Or more. 

Mr. DOWELL. Two of them are getting $4,000, and that is 
all that is permitted under the law. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. But if you have one clerk you may give 
him the total salary. 

Mr. DOWELL. No; you can not under the law. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is $3,300. I stand corrected. 

Mr. DOWELL. I think the gentleman had better get the 
information 

Mr. UNDERHILL. But it makes no difference in the prin- 
ciple involved whether it is $3,300 or $4,000. All are not the 
poorly paid employees but some well-paid employees. Now, 
gentlemen, my object in bringing this to the attention of the 
House is that some one in the House who is better versed in 
these matters than I am may draw up a resolution and submit 
it to the House to give authority in law for the payment of this 
gratuity, or else we ought to stop it right here now. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. GinBert]. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
find it my unpleasant duty again to protest against this prac- 
tice. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNpDERHILL] has 
said most all I care to say, with the exception that last Con- 
gress when I objected to similar resolutions I suggested that a 
general bill be passed, if the House wants to pay these sums, 
so that the responsibility will not be placed upon the Com- 
mittee om Accounts. These resolutions are vicious in principle 
and indefensible in practice. I do not care how hoary with age 
the custom may be. The same principle applies to the wives 
and families of deceased Members. I am not attempting to 
speak personally at all, but the record shows instances where 
the Member of Congress has died, the wife has been elected to 
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The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 


The gentleman 
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fill the unexpired term. and that wife was at the time of his 
death the secretary to her husband, so that she drew not only 
her salary as a Member of Congress but she drew another 
salary, a year’s pay at least, as the wife of her deceased hus- 
band. and she drew six months” pay as clerk to that deceased 
husband. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; just one month. 

Mr. GILBERT. The gentleman is right in this particular 
instance—one month—-but regardless of the length of time, I 
attempt to show to you the viciousness of the practice. Again, 
meaning no personal reference to anybody, there is a practice 
based on sentiment, yet derogatory to the dignity and best 
interest of the House, which is spreading over the country, of 
electing the wife to fill out the unexpired term of the husband 
solely in order that she may draw the salary for the unexpired 
term and so that the new Member will begip on a full term. 
The country does not know that she is drawing his salary for 
a year anyhow. I think we ought to be courageous about the 
matter and let the country know just what the situation is. If 
| should die, I am frank to say that I would want my widow to 
draw the salary if that practice applies to others. Is not the 
eountry entitled to know just what cur emoluments here are, 
and if we should happen to die while in office that our families 
receive $10,000 in addition? I am not going to take up any 
more time of the House on similar resolutions. I fought them 
last Congress without success, and prospects do not seem any 
brighter for success now. They are coming up, as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has said, increasing each year and 
gradually being extended ; and I may say now to the chairman 
of the Committee on Accounts, for whom I have the highest 
regard, we had better put this in a general law and let the 
country know just what the situation is, rather than bring in 
these resolutions to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, which method seems to be sneaking it over on the tax- 
payer without his knowledge or consent. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield before he takes his 
seat? 

Mr. GILBERT. I will. a 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman from Kentucky is of the opinion 
we should include them in making permanent legislation not 
only the ease referred to by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
but Members of Congress 

Mr. GILBERT. I do not. I favor just the contrary. I say 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts that there is no more 
reason why a clerk we bring up here should be paid six months’ 
pay and funeral expenses than any other man working for the 
Government ; but if these emoluments are to be paid, then pro- 
vide for them by general law and not by resolution. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman permit a question? Is 
it not true that Government employees in other departments 
have a civil-service status that they have had during good be- 
havior? Is it not also true employees of the House are here 
merely temporarily on a salary that is only sufficient to pay a 
little more than their actual expenses? 

Mr. GILBERT. What the gentleman from New York says is 
partly true. Some of them have a ecivil-service status and 
some not. 

Mr. DOWELL. None of them under this resolution have. 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes; but there is no more reason why my 
clerk should have six months’ salary and funeral expenses than 
that the carpenter we have over in the House Office Building, 
who attends to the furniture, should have six months’ salary 
and funeral expenses, and this carpenter has no civil-service 
status. And the same applies to thousands of other employees 
stationed here and elsewhere, rendering just as faithful service 
to the Government as our white-collared employees about the 
Capitol. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 mipvutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Blanton]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is reeognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I once felt about this question 
the same as my colleagues, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. UNDERHILL] and the gentlemau from Kentucky [Mr. Grr- 
BERT]. I will vote with them to-day to stop the practice of 
paying to the spouse of a deceased Congressman and Senator 
a year’s salary and all funeral expenses. I have vigorously 
condemned that practice ever since I have been here. But as 
long as we Congressmen draw it, we ought not to stop with 
the poorly paid clerk or employee of the House. 

I took it upon myself several years after I came here to 
investigate these cases when death came to any House em- 
ployee. I found that such employees came to Washington 
from other States; that they had a wife and little children and 
no means other than their salary; that in instances they were 
sick for several weeks, with doctor’s bills, medicine bills, nurse’s 
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bills, and other expenses simply overwhelming them, and then 
finally when death came their dependents were without any- 
thing. And facing grief and sorrow unbearable, dire poverty 
emphasized and increased it. They had no bank account, 
They had to send the body of the deceased home, sometimes to 
a distant State. That requires two full fares for the body 
alone. They had the enormous expenses of an undertaker here 
in Washington to pay, and another unconscionable funeral ex- 
pense in their homes, and with no funds to pay. And you talk 
about the employees’ salary that we pay them and the allow- 
ance for funeral expenses! In many of the cases that I have 
investigated the total allowance did not pay the expense of 
the last sickness and the funeral. It did not pay the expense 
of taking the body home and burying it. It is simply a god 
send to the family left to suffer by our deceased House 
employees. 

It has not come to some of us; but you figure up what the 
last-sickness expenses and the funeral expense are to-day, 
figure out what it costs to prepare and send a body home 
to a distant State, and figure up all the incidental expenses 
that come when a family is in sorrow of that kind, and IT tell 
you right now that we will not begin this economy on the dis- 
tressed family of the poor clerk and the poor employee of the 
House. 

I am an economist. I believe in taking care of the people's 
money. I believe in watching the Treasury. I fight on the 
floor every day to protect it. I believe in not taking one dollar 
out of that Treasury that ought to stay there, and I will vote 
just as quickly as my friend from Massachusefts to stop one 
dollar going out that ought to stay there as $100,000,000. The 
principle is the same. But as long as Congress takes care of 
the families of Senators and Congressmen, as long as when we 
die our widows are paid a certain part of our salary and eur 
widows are paid every dollar of the expense of a special train 
to our homes and all the funeral expenses, for God's sake, do 
not let us take this death payment from the needy family of 
the poor employee of the House. Let us do justice to his widow 
and his little children. Many times it is a distressed and 
needy family. Many times their sole dependence is the salary. 
It does not pay all the expenses connected with the illness 
and death. For God's sake let us do unto them as we do unto 
ourselves. [Applause. |] 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

LEAVE TO THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS TO SIT 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs | ask unanimous consent that tle 
Committee on Naval Affairs be permitted to meet during the 
month of February while the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent, by direction of his committee, that the 
Committee on Naval Affairs be permitted to sit during the 
month of February while the House is in session. 
objection ? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, that is a re- 
quest of the Committee on Naval Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; a request of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—and I shall not object, because I think it 
quite proper that they should have this permission—1 under- 
stand that they are to consider mainly during that time the 
legislation on aviation? 

Mr. DARROW. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 1 just wanted, under the 
reservation of the right to object, to say this: I believe that 
if the aviation problem is solved or a solution of it is ap- 
proached, it will be found necessary for the three committees 
having jurisdiction of the subject matter to coordinate in 
some sort of way. I bave no suggestion to make at this time 
as to how they should coordinate, but I believe that to solve 
the full problem or to approach it they will find themselves in a 
position where they will have to coordinate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPKIATION BILL 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 8264, the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TreapwayY] will please take the chair. 


Is there 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 8264, the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill, with Mr. Treapway in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideratiou 
of the bill H. R. 8264, the Agricultural appropriation bill. 
When the House rose on January 26 the time for general 
debate had been consumed as follows: One hour and five 
minutes by the gentleman from New York [Mr. MAGEE] and 
i7 minutes by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 
The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8264) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CHALMERS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 40 minutes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, | bespeak your sympathetic consideration of the subject 
that I am about to call to your attention to-day. It is a sub- 
ject that interests every citizen in the United States; and, pos- 
sibly because of some preacher blood in my veins, I feel like 
taking a text this morning: “The stone which the builders 
rejected, the same is become the head of the corner.” It is 
doubtful if Solomon's Temple could have been completed unless 
the stone had been found and placed in position. In the treat- 
ment of this text to-day, my colleagues, I am regarding the 
temple as the United States of America, and the keystone, the 
stone that formed the corner and completed the arch, is the 
Great Lakes. In ignorance the workmen threw the stone over 
in the rubbish. My colleagues, in ignorance to-day we are re- 
peating sacred history in the modern history of the year 1926. 
We are shamefully and disgracefully mistreating and misapply- 
ing this great national resource that has been given to this 
country by God Almighty to solve and serve mankind in the 
great problem of transportation. 

I introduced into the House to-day a bill which provides for 
ship channels on the Great Lakes of a depth of 25 feet from 
the entrance to the Welland Canal, to Buffalo, to Cleveland, to 
Toledo, to Detroit, to Duluth, to Milwaukee, and to Chicago. 
The bill L have just put into the hopper also provides a project 
depth of 25 feet for seven of the major harbors of the Great 
Lakes, namely, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Duluth, 
Milwaukee, and Chicago. 

My friends, I want to say to you that during the past year 
the Government of the United States has spent over $56,000,000 
in harbor improvements in the United States; $56,596,910 in 
the improvement of the rivers and harbors of the United 
States, and yet the seven harbors I have mentioned—and they 
have done more than one-half the tonnage of the country 
during the past year—have received only a little over $600,- 
000—S$684,770—out of nearly $57,000,000, allotted to the har- 
bors of the country. Out of this allotment Buffalo received 
$271,000; Cleveland, $67,000; Toledo, $65,000; Detroit, $29,- 
000: Duluth, $4,000; Milwaukee, $4,000, and Chicago, $245,000. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Certainly. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. With reference to the gentleman’s figures 
as to the amount of money expended on harbors, did the 
gentleman mean to say that $56,000,000 had been expended on 
harbors alone or on river and harbor development? 

Mr. CHALMERS. On the rivers and harbors. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. On rivers, harbors, and canals? 

Mr. CHALMERS. All over the country; yes. I want to call 
the attention of the committee to the fact that General Davis 
some 21 years ago reported on a 25-foot channel for the Great 
Lakes, invited to do so by resolution of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee, indorsed by this House. That was 21 years 
ago. Think of the progress and the increase in commerce over 
a period of 21 years. If General Davis had recommended 
the project at that time and it had been completed by the 
Rivers and Harbors Board many times the cost of this im- 
provement would have been saved to the shippers of the 
country. This is not a prospect, my friends; it is not a hope; 
it is an actuality. 

I want to call your attenfion to the record of 1923. There 
were 367 lake freighters locking through the Soo Canal and the 
St. Marys River. I want to give you the draft and the possi- 
bilities of these freighters. There were 367, disregarding the 
class below 2,000 tons. In 1923 there were 367 different 
freighters doing business in Lake Superior. The average cost 
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per ton on all of the tonnage hauled by those 367 freighters 
amounted to 88 cents; 88 cents a ton for the haul, and the 
average haul was 801.3 miles; 88 cents a ton for a haul of over 
800 miles. Now, I have figured the capacity of those 367 boats. 
They were built for greater service than they were able to per- 
form. They were built, or some of them at least, for a draft of 
24 feet or 241% feet, but they were compelled to accommodate 
themselves to an 18-foot draft. If we had had sufficient chan- 
nels in the Detroit River at the Limekiln Crossing and the 
Livingston Channel, also in the channels in the St. Clair Flats 
and in the St. Marys River—I say if we had had sufticient 
depths, these same 367 lake freighters could have carried 
26,000,000 tons additional freight—over 26,000,000 tons of 
freight additional. That additional amount could have been 
carried with the same crew, the same officers, the same men, 
and I want to say that the 88 cents a ton covers the loading 
and unloading of the freight except coal. The 88 cents a ton 
covers all of the commodities loaded and unloaded on the boats 
in the year 1923 except coal. Before I get through I hope to 
show that the cost of loading and unloading coal can be almost 
disregarded. What would have been the saving in actual dol- 
lars and cents if we had had the draft to accommodate these 
big boats? 

Mr. WILLIAM B, HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. What is the object in building a 
boat for a 24-foot draft when the harbors have a depth of 19 
and 21 feet? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Well, I will say to my friend that some 
of these boat-builders evidently had the faith and hope that 
the depth of the channels would be enlarged, and when the 
boats were planned by their architects and builders we had a 
different draft; we had the high-water mark; we had 20 feet 
in the clear in the year 1919, and the maximum load carried 
by a freighter in 1919 was 1,500 tons higher than the maximum 
load carried last year. That tells the story. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. MAcGREGOR. The gentleman is going to touch upon 
the stealing of the water of the Great Lakes by Chicago? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am going to touch on that but I do not 
call it by that name. I am going to touch on the fact that 
water is abstracted by Chicago; I am not going to call it steal- 
ing although maybe it should be called that. 

Let us see what that is worth in dollars and cents, 26,000,000 
tons additional and 88 cents a ton. Let us throw off 13 cents 
for the loading and unloading of coal, and that is ample. I 
have stood on the bank of the Maumee River and have seen the 
Hocking Valley derricks load coal into lake freighters. I have 
seen them load 260 tons of coal in three minutes. Those der- 
ricks pick a car right off of the tracks, elevate it, turn it 
upside down and drop the coal into the hold of the ship, set 
the car on the tracks again and the car will automatically go 
up an incline and away out to the yard miles away. 

Two hundred and sixty tons of coal loaded into a lake 
freighter every three minutes, and that means 110,000 tons 
of coal every 24 hours. So 13 cents a ton will amply cover the 
additional cost of the loading and unloading of the coal. Then 
we have a clear profit of 75 cents a ton for every ton of extra 
freight loaded on these 367 boats, which amounts to $25,350,000 
a year—not for all time, but for each year. And what is it 
going to cost to complete the project of the bill I have just 
dropped into the basket? From Buffalo to Duluth, a distance 
of 1,000 miles, to Chicago, and to all of the intermediate ports, 
what is it going to cost? The engineers say $55,000,000. Fifty- 
five million dollars and an annual profit of over $25,000,000. 
When you add the Lake Michigan tonnage to that of Superior 
it gives us 33,800,000 tons. So that the entire tonnage saved 
will be 33,800,000 tons, which, figured at a profit of 75 cents, 
would amount to $25,350,000. 

I opened my talk this afternoon with a text. I want to say 
to my colleagues, especially those of us who are representing 
this great productive Great Lakes Basin and the Mississippi 
Valley, the greatest and richest portion of the world, which 
has been referred to, you know, as the cream jug and the 
bread basket of the world, if we do our part we can make it 
the loading and unloading station to feed the millions of the 
world. I want to say to my colleagues who represent the 
43,000,000 inhabitants of this country, who are directly de- 
pendent upon this improvement, I have taken the 24 adjacent 
counties of New York, the northwest 36 counties of Pennsyl- 
vania, and all of the Midwest States north of the Tennessee 
and Arkansas Rivers and west of Denver, and, according to 
the census of 1920, the population amounts to 42,500,000 people 
directly interested in this project. I have a text for my col- 
leagues who represent this territory this afternoon. In open- 
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ing I queted the forty-second verse of the twenty-first chapter 
of Matthew. I want now to quote to you the forty-third verse 
of the same chapter: 


Therefore say I unto you, the kingdom of Ged shall be taken from 
you and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. 


That is what I mean by neglecting this great natural re 
source which God Almighty or nature has given us. It is true 
that if you do not use your arm, after a time the strength 
and the epportunity to use it will be taken from you, and 
true that we have not had the rainfall in the Lake 
Superior region we had in former years. The levels have 
dropped beween 2 and 3 feet. I am told by experts and 
those who have over the ground that we will prob- 


it is 


been 
ably not open this next season with more than a 17-foot draft 
over the Limekiln Crossing. We had a clear 20-foot draft 
in the year 1919, but we will be compelled to open with prob- 
ably a 17 or a 17% foot draft. 

Before I pass further, and lest I forget it, I also have a 
text for those who might be inclined to oppose this wonder- 
ful public improvement. Read the forty-fourth verse of the 
same chapter: 

And whosoever shall fall upon this stone shall be broken; 


msoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. 


but 


on 
whe 


1 quote this verse, my friends, to show that you can not 
stop water from running down hill. You can not get in the 
way and stop a fixed, economie law. This public improvement 
is necessary to the life and commercial success of 43,000,000 
people and we can not stop it. It is going to come. It is 
the safest and the surest public improvement I know anything 
about now. Do you know of anything that you can go into 
us a business proposition and invest $55,000,000 and have it 
turn back each year more than $25,000,000 in profit? Shoot 4 
per cent money into the Great Lakes and it will return you 
many fold—40 per cent or 50 per cent. Uncle Sam can borrow 
money at 4 per cent interest and clean up a great big profit 
in an investment of this kind. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. In other words, I suppose the gentleman 
means— 


Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt find it after many 


days. 


Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. 
ment that you are in hearty favor of the development of God's 
method of transportation—the waterways—and so am I. I 
wonder, then, if you do not think that Florida should have a 
barge canal in connection with this improvement. Do you not 
believe we should develop a barge canal across our State, con- 
necting with the Mississippi? 

Mr. CHALMERS. 
have not been over his waterways as carefully as I have been 
over these waterways of the Great Lakes, but I am in favor 
of water transportation for all of the country, wherever it will 
be of service, and there is not anything in the country that 
can touch the importance of the Great Lakes’ transportation, 
and they have been shamefully neglected. I will show you 
why I say that. 

Take the Toledo Harbor, in the district which I have the 
honor te represent. Last year the Toledo Harbor handled over 
14,000,000 tons of freight. We have been having hearings 
in the Committee on Rivers and Harbors with reference to 
projects with smaller prospects calling for investments cf mil- 
lions of dollars; and yet the Congress of che United States— 
I place the blagne right here upon our own _aoulders—the 
Congress of the United States spent only a little over $48,000 


I understand from your able argn- | 


I will say to my friend from Florida I | 
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300,000 people, and yet that draw was kept open for four days, 
discommoding a population of over 300,000 people simply be- 
cause we have not been doing our duty by that channel. 

I am here to-day to ask for justice for Toledo, for Cleveland, 
for Detroit, for Milwaukee, for Chicago, for Duluth, for Buffalo, 
and all these Great Lakes channels through which is handled 
the business of this country, and let me tell you what kind of 
business is handled there. 

I see some New Yorkers here, and before I forget It I want 
to touch on the benefit this will be to Greater New York. In 
Greater New York and in the adjacent cities of Jersey there 


is a population of over 8,000,000 people. There is not one 
bushel of wheat grown in their territory. Where, then, must 
they get their flour to make their bread? From the harvest 
fields of the great West. What does it cost them to ship flour 


from Duluth to Buffalo, a distance of a thousand miles? To- 
day it costs 50 cents a hundred, or $10 per ton. Last year it 
averaged 1 mill and one-tenth of a mill. It has averaged less 


than nine-tenths of a mili for the past 20 years. Let us do a 
little mental arithmetic. One mill to move a ton 1 mile, 1 
cent for 10 miles, 10 cents for 100 miles, $1 fer 1,000 miles. 


That is the exact distance from Duluth to Buffalo. When the 
seaway is opened from Buffalo to New York and Boston, let us 
add another thousand miles to cover the distance between Buf- 
falo and the Atlantic ports. That would mean another dollar 
for shipping a ton of flour from Buffalo to New York, or 
per ton from Duluth to New York. Since it cost $10 per ton 
by rail, the saving by water would be $8 per ton. Agricultural 
reports show that the people of New York State each consume 
5 bushels of wheat per year, 300 pounds of flour. Eight million 
people, 300 pounds each, would mean 24,000,000 hundredweight 
of flour per year. One million two hundred thousand tons, a 
saving by water of $8 per ton, would mean an annual saving 
for the bread eater of Greater New York of $9,600,000. Like- 
wise, add the saving of Massachusetts, 4,000,000 people, 5! 
bushels each. If we figure it out on the same basis, the sav- 
ing for Greater New York and Massachusetts will exceed 
$15,000,000 a year. Now, when the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Dempsey] gets his waterway down through the Erie 
Canal and the Hudson River to the Atlantic Ocean, an addi- 
tional distance of 500 or 600 miles—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Three hundred and seven 
falo to Albany, 150 miles from Albany to New York: but 
Congress has already provided for a depth of 27 feet as far as 
Albany, so all that remains to be deepened between Buffalo 
and the Atlantic is 307 miles, and nearly 200 miles of that dis- 
tance is through Lake Ontario and parts of the remaining dis- 
tance through Oneida Lake and the Mohawk River. So that 
very little artificial channel is necessary. 

Mr. CHALMERS. This same principle holds true whether 
we ship from Buffalo to the Atlantic ports by the barge canal 
or by the St. Lawrence Ship Canal when it is completed, as I 
believe it will be, in a few years. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes; | am glad to yield to my friend the 
chairman of our great committee. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 1 want to call the gentleman’s 
to the fact that President Loree, of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Co., perhaps one of the most experienced and ablest 
of the living transportation authorities, recently compiled a 
set of tables by which he shows that transportation on the 
Great Lakes and the connecting waterways costs only one- 


»< 
a 


miles from Buf- 


attention 


| tenth as much as transportation by railroad, and that trans- 


last year in the Toledo Harbor, handling 14,000,000 tons of | 


freight, feeding and keeping warm the great Northwest, and 
yet that great channel down through the Toledo Harbor from 
the outer light of Lake Erie up to the turning basin up above 


the Fassett Street Bridge, 1644 miles long, a project adopted | 


in 1899, when the traffic was less than one-fourth what it is 


now, has only one little sucker dredge there trying to keep the | 


sand and silt out of our harbor deposited there by the Maumee 
River, and it can not do it. 


At 50 minutes after 3 o'clock on the 15th day of last Novem- | 


ber the Norway, one of these lake freighters, foundered at the 
Ash-Consaul Bridge in the Toledo Harbor. She was there for 
four days. 
of November 19. There is not another passenger bridge from 
the Cherry Street Bridge to Maumec Bay, in a city of over 


She was released at half-past 10 in the morning | 


portation by ocean costs only one-fifth as much as the trans- 
portation by railroad. So that you will find when you have 
the waterway across New York you will be transporting all 
the flour at one-tenth of the cost that it now averages the 
consumer from Buffalo to New York City? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I accept that statement across the State 
of New York and I wish to say that the same is true by the 
St. Lawrence. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
longer. 

Mr. CHALMERS. But what is 2,000 miles of waterways? 
It does not amount to anything. Check up on the freight from 
New York City to Calentta and New York City to Bombay. 
One is 2,000 miles farther from New York, and yet you will 
find the freight rate to-day is exactly the same. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yiel!? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am very much interested 
in what the gentleman is saying. I am wondering what_as- 
surance he can give us that the railroads will not nullify all -f 
the good work after it is once completed, as they are now 
doing, notwithstanding the billion two hundred millions that 
we have expended on waterways. 


By that way it would be 2,000 miles 
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Mr. CHALMERS. I will answer the gentleman’s question. 
The railroads can not touch this cost of transportation, for 
they will burn up their property in doing it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman permit 
me to cite an instance of what they are doing? For instance, 
they sre carrying freight from Chicago to Ogallala, Nebr., 820 
for a dollar and a half a hundred, and also carrying it 
through 2,260 miles for the same price. They are carrying it 
from Chicago to Kansas for a dollar and forty-eight, and to 
San Francisco, 2,760 miles, nearly four times as far, for exactly 


miles 


the same rate. If they will do that, as they are doing it, in a 
di:criminatory way, will they not continue to do it in this case? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am sorry I have not the time to enter 
into that to-day. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It comes before the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. | 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes; and I am talking about rivers and | 
harbors. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is what I am talking 
about I am interested in the Panama Canal. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Let me suggest that the gentleman who 





propounded the query comes from one of the Pacific Coast 
States, and he ought to realize that the Panama Canal, which 
is one of the greatest waterway projects, if not the greatest, 
that this Government has ever undertaken, or that has ever 
been vudertaken by any government, has been of an advantage 
which we can not estimate to the Pacific coast and to the At- | 
lantic coast; that it has brought his lumber to all of the Kast | 


at a rate which would not be possible except for the Panama | 
Canal, and will take all of his grain to European markets in 
the same way, | 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- | 


man yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I do not want to take up all of my time 
in these extraneous matters. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I would like some one to point 
out some of the advantages of the Panama Canal to the great 
central portion of this conntry. 


Mr. CHALMERS. That will be a very good subject for 
some other day. If you will adopt this project for the Great 
Lakes, estimated to cost $55,000,000, it will be of infinite ad- 


from the beginning of time down to the present day $1,311,- 
507.443, all told—Salt Creek and Hope Harbor—everything in 
the United States. That includes also Muscle Shoals, with the 
exception of Dam No. 2. My friends from the Mississippi 
Valley, as I understand it, want to have the continuous con- 
tract proposition closed up now and if necessary issue bonds 
to the extent of $102,000,000 to complete the adopted projects 
at once. Very well, let us give them the $102,000,000. The 
project that I am calling to your attention will cost $55,- 
000,000. Take the cost of the river and harbor improvement 
from the beginning down to the present time and add your | 
$102,000,000 and our $55,000,000, and the savings on this Great 
Lakes’ project will yield 2 per cent on all of the capital | 


| 55,00 | 
vantage. We have spent in river and harbor tday $1, | 
' 


vested for rivers and harbors, including these two great im- 
provements, It seems to me that we 
can not longer neglect t)s improvement. 

We talk about price fixing to relieve the western farmer. 
We ure very much interested in and exercised about the corn 
growers of Iowa and in the great grain States in the West. 
Some one has spoken about a revolying sum of $100,000,000 
to sustain prices. If you go into a proposition of that kind, the 
hundred million dollars will not revolve very long, it will soon 
melt away; but you put this project into operation with an 
opening to the sea, open up this marooned inland continent, 
and you will not need your hundred million dollars to help 
the farmers of the West. If I had the time, I could show 
you what this would do. This $55,000,000 will be the best 
kind of a revolving fund to help the farmers of the West, and 
the beauty of it is it will be not only a present relief, but it 
will roll on through future ages to bring the blessings of pros- 
periiy to future generations of farmers. 

The New Yorkers are not going to make all of this $9,600,000 
a year in saving in the bread bill alone. New York and Bos- 
ton will not get it all, but it will go back to the farmers of the 
West. You will not need your allotment for stabilization of 
prices. 

Take the matter of potatoes for New York or Boston or any 
Atlantic seacoast city. I read an editorial in the New York 
Tribune not long ago, in which it was stated that it cost 24 
cents to ship a bushel of potatoes from Detroit or Toledo to 
the west bank of the Hudson River, but that it cost 47 cents 


can not overlook, we 


ae 
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and four days in time to bring the potatoes from the Hudson 
River to the Manhattan consumer. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Let me finish this thought. When this 
waterway is opened, we will take potatoes from Detroit or 
Toledo and lay them down on the docks in Manhattan for less 
than 8 cents a bushel for freight. It now costs 71 cents a 
bushel when you ship them by rail, according to the New York 
report, so that we can take them to the tenement dwellers and 
the people of Greater New York and Boston and all of these 
eastern cities and bring them relief and at the same time bring 
relief to the farmers of the West. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. KINDRED. While the gentleman’s proposition to deepen 
the channels of the Great Lakes is a most excellent one—and | 
am heartily for it for the reasons he has mentioned—yet is it 
not true that the project will fail of the results the gentleman 
hopes for if the Great Lakes are not ultimately connected with 
the sea by some such short all-American route as the New York 
State Ship Canal? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am sorry that my colleague missed the 
point. Do you know that these boats are now doing the busi- 
ness, or attempting to do it, and with no opening to the sea— 
and God forbid that that will be delayed many years longer. 
We can save over $25,000,000 a year on the boats they are now 
attempting to operate in the business on the Great Lakes, so 
that the point raised by the gentleman does not apply. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentleman's 
suggestion of the high cost in the past of transfers in New 
York City, let me say that New York and its surrounding 
territory is now expending between five and six hundred million 
dollars with the idea of lowering that cost, and that by the 
time he will get the deeper waterway to New York, New York 
Harbor will be the cheapest place of transportation on the face 
of the globe. 

Mr. CHALMERS. 

Mr. BLANTON, 


Well, that is interesting, too. 
Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I want to get one or two more points in 
before I close. However, I will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman could just eliminate the 
waste connected with our Corps of Engineers work, I would 
vote with him on this proposition. The committee checking 
up Major O’Connor on the Mississippi levee found one defect 
requiring 5,000,000 eubie yards of dirt, costing a million dol- 
lars to cure that defect, and another defect which required 
409,000 eubic yards of dirt at a cost of $120,000. It is the 
everlasting waste that is connected with our Corps of Engi- 
neers work that keeps many of us from voting for such 
projects. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I wil! say to my friends that I want to 
sound this warning to-day. We must move in this matter 
and move quickly, because for some reason, lack of rainfall, 
subtraction of water at Chicago, or some other reason, the 
water in the channels has been dropping until now we have 
only 17 or 18 feet where we should have 20 feet. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If the gentleman will permit me 
to interrupt him a moment. In 1895 the water was lower in 
the Great Lakes than it is to-day, and that was before the 
water was turned in at Chicago. 

Mr. CHALMERS. That probably will be brought out in the 
hearings, but I want to say this, that a year ago the Sixty- 
eighth Congress referred this matter to the Board of BEngi- 
neers, and they in turn asked the district engineer what would 
be necessary and whether he would recommend the deepening 
of these crossings, these connections of the Great Lakes, to a 20- 
foot depth, and he said in his report, which will be printed 
in a few weeks, that he was not in favor of manicuring those 
channels. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CHALMERS. May I have five additiqnal minutes? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. The district engineer said he was not in 
favor of manicuring these channels. In order to do the work 
economically he said he would have to have what he called a 
dredging face. So he reported that it could be deepened to 
the 20 feet, and if he can deepen it to 20 feet he can deepen 
it to the 25-foot depth. I want to say to you we must provide 
this greater depth if we are going to hold our place com- 
mercially in the great Northwest. I want to put in the Recorp 
the depth of the Great Lakes. This deals with Lakes Erie, 5t. 
Clair, Huron, Superior, and Michigan alone. The mean depth 
of Lake Erie is 85 feet. The mean depth of Lake Huron is 


825 feet. The mean depth of Lake Michigan is 300 feet. The 
mean depth of Lake Superior is 600 feet, and in some places 
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Lake Superior has 1,000 feet in depth. The lake connections 
are all we have to deal with. 

The shippers have done their part, the boat companies have 
done their part. I have shown to you the loading of coal at 
Toledo. I put in the Recorp four years ago about the marvel- 
our loading of the D. G. Kerr, where it loaded at the docks 
in Minnesota 12,383 tons of iron ore in 16% minutes. In 19 
minutes from the time the D. @. Kerr came up to the dock and 
was fastened she had received her load of over 12,000 tons, 
and was headed down Lake Superior. There is not anything 
in the shipping world that can touch the efficiency of handling 
freight at the Great Lake docks. Now, let us not hamper this 
shipping by giving them a shallow depth to do business over 
shallow crossings. I call the attention of the House to this, 
it is a most pressing matter, and I hope that the Rivers and 


Harbors Committee will give it careful consideration. [Ap- 
Nause. 
, Mr. | AZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARG. Is the gentleman in favor of deepening and 
using our system of waterways as a whole, or in part only? 

Mr. CHALMERS. As a whole. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupspers],. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 40 minutes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, before beginning the dis- 
cussion of the subject that I have asked the time of the com- 
mittee to discuss, I want to compliment this subcommittee on 
agriculture of the Committee on Appropriations on the splendid 
bill they have brought in. Certainly, gentlemen, if you will 
read this bill, you will conclude that it was written in behalf 
of agriculture, notwithstanding the blind cuts that were made 
by the Bureau of the Budget against agriculture and against 
the recommendations of the Department of Agriculture. This 
committee, with its able chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Macer], and with his efficient and hard-working 
assistants, I think, in most instances has reinstated those ap- 
propriations in behalf of agriculture to meet the needs and 
demands of the farmers of the country. 

The chairman was ably assisted by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. WaAson], the gentleman from lowa [Mr. 
DickrNson], and the able Representative, my good friend from 


Georgia [Mr. Lre], and my colleague from Texas [Mr. 
BUCHANAN]. The latter gentleman, I feel, should be especially 
commended. [Applause.] 


I want to state that I do not agree with my colleague, Mr. 
3UCHANAN, on some things, but I am sure on the particular 
subject I am going to discuss to-day, the tariff, he does not 
agree with my views on many points that I shall stress. But 
I have known the gentleman for many years. I knew him 
when I was a barefoot boy and he was a mature man [laugh- 
ter} over on his farm in eastern Texas, when I was picking 
cotton, or soon after I emerged from that line of industry. He 
was an energetic worker then, and he has been an energetic 
worker ever since, and I sincerely trust, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, that his constituents are as well aware of the splendid 
work that he has accomplished in behalf of agriculture, and 
especially for the State of Texas, as his colleagues here in this 
House. [Applause.] 

Take, for example, one item that the gentleman secured in 
this bill. He secured an appropriation of $16,000 for the in- 
spection of ships that enter our ports, preventing the dumping 
of cattle infected with the foot-and-mouth disease, or any other 
infectious disease detrimental to livestock. I appeared before 
this committee and received an extremely courteous hearing. 
It will, in my judgment, prevent this terrible malady that 
destroyed thousands of cattle in my State last year and the 
year before, and which might have spread to your States, from 
recurring in the future. This is one item of the greatest im- 
portance that I recall among many others that my friend and 
colleague has been instrumental in securing in this bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It is $20,000. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; $20,000. I had the amount too 
small. That alone will prevent this terrible disease among 
cattle from being imported into this country, which not only 
causes the cattle to have to be destroyed but destroys the use 
of the animals infected. The disease was brought from foreign 
ports, I think, on account of the failure to have proper inspection 
of ships that bring in those cattle, and the Government, before 
this item was caused to be inserted by Mr. BucHanan, did not 
have funds to make the necessary inspection, 
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Also he secured appropriations for the destruction of the 
pink bollworm, a raise in the appropriation for predatory ani- 
mal eradication, and many other things of interest to my State, 
its farmers, and livestock producers; and in all those matters 
his services have been invaluable. [Applause. | 

Now, gentlemen, the question I principally arose to discuss 
to-day is the banks created by Congress about three years ago, 
known as the intermediate credit banks, and their failure to 
function. 

Now, gentlemen, I recall distinetly the night this bill was 
passed. I recall the able speeches on this floor by Members 
of the House, and especially do I recall the instructive and 
illuminating remarks of those able members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, the able lawyer, Judge STEVENSON, 
of South Carolina; the forceful reasoner, Or1s Winco, of Ar- 
kansas; and my colleague from Texas, EuGeNgE Back, who is 
always logical, and his remarks carry conviction in this House. 

These gentlemen had worked night and day along with the 
chairman of the committee and other Members to bring out a 
bill that would preserve two of the greatest industries in this 
country—the farmer and the livestock producer—by extending 
long-time credits, creating a governmental agency that would 
rediscount the paper of the farmer and livestock producer and 
save him from the clutches of the Shylocks and heartless loau 
companies, who were demanding their pound of flesh at a time 
when it spelled ruin and meant a sacrifice to these people, 
jamming the market with farm products and livestock, re 
ceiving the prices of a glutted market, and leaving the pro- 
ducer not a penny to compensate him for his labor and sacrifice 

Oh, gentlemen, I know what these patriotic men had in mind 
when they drafted the law creating the intermediate credit 
banks and you know. Read their speeches in the Recorp on 
that memorable night when this House was in session the 
greater part of the night and you will see what was in their 
minds—not the giving away of Government money, not making 
donations to anyone, but creating agencies that would preserve 
two of the greatest industries in this country from a depres- 
sion that followed the World War. And if proper men had 
been selected to manage these institutions the work of these 
able men and the membership of this House would have proved 
a blessing to our country. * 

Now I propose to show you before I conclude that these banks 
are not functioning as Congress intended they should funetion. 
In my judgment, the management in many instances has been 
weighed in the balance of sound public opinion and sound busi- 
ness judgment and found sadly wanting. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; I am always glad to yield to my 
friend from South Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to say to the gentleman that I 
agree with him entirely; that they have set up some little 
bureaucrats, and some of them have laid down the rule in my 
district down there that they will only loan on cotton to the 
extent of 10 acres of one crop. They say they will loan only 
so much, and they have made it impossible for the farmer to 
use them. I mean these very agencies. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. I will say to my friend, whose 
strong fertile brain helped to create these agencies, that the 
cattlemen of my State have had the same experience as his 
cotton farmers in South Carolina. 

Now, I will take the intermediate credit bank at Houston, 
Texas. They have a good man there, Judge Gossett, as its pres- 
ident, but he does not know a thing on this earth about the 
cattle business. He: was raised in east Texas, where they have 
very few cattle, but are given over very largely to farming. 
Judge Gossett is a lawyer, if I am informed correctly. He does 
not know cattle values. He does not know the experience and 
business ability of men who have been in the cattle business 
in the western part of Texas all their lives, and especially is he 
uninformed as to the moral worth of these brave, hardy, un- 
ceasing pioneers. And from my information, the judge has 
not surrounded himself with men of greater information than 
himself. 

Now, my friends, let me say, I do not question the integrity 
of Judge Gossett. I have known him for many years. A more 
honorable man does not live in my State. Neither would I 
question his ability as a lawyer or as a judge upon the bench. 
But I do not believe that Judge Gossett is any more fitted to 
head a bank for the rediscount of livestock loans and to pass 
upon cattle and cattle values than I would be to be selected 
ruler of the Chinese Empire, when I do not know one single 
word of that jargon, and, pernene could not learn to intel- 
ligently express a sentence in that language in 50 years. In 
fact, I doubt very seriously if you should mount the judge upon 
a horse and securely tie him there and lead the horse into 
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a herd of cattle composed half of registered Herefords and 
half of Brahmas, the judge could select one from the other. 

Now, after conferring with some members of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board several days ago I made the statement 
that the press carried, that the intermediate credit bank at 
Ifouston, in particular, was not functioning as liberally as 
Congress intended in the way of rediscounts of livestock paper, 
or as sound business principles would dictate, and immediately 
thie in a column article in the public press, challenged my 
statement, and in a column article refers to the fact that his 
bank is carrying $20,000,000 in livestock loans in Texas, and 
us to his great liberal policy toward the cattlemen refers me 
io certain livestock loan companies in my district and other 
parts of Texas to verify his liberality, and so forth. 

\ ‘rmission of the House to revise 


judge, 


Vell, Judge, having gotten p 
and extend my remarks and print certain data bearing on the 
ubjeet, I immediately wrote some these loan companies 
mentioned by you, aud up to date have received three replies, 
which I shall insert, withholding their names, unless you in- 
rixt on my giving same, which I have authority to do, if you do 
insist. But if you insist, I shall ask your assurance, as a man, 
ihat you will not cause them any embarrassment as to future 
upplications for rediscount. 


e 
O1 


Freervary 10, 1926. 
lion. CLAUDE Hupsretra, M. C., 
Washington, D. ©. 

Dear Mr. Hupsrera: I have your letter addressed to this company 
under date of February 5 with reference to the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of Houston. 

We established relations with the Houston bank in October of 1923 
and since placing our first loan with them have had some paper with 
them at all times up to the present. They are now carrying con- 
siderably less paper for us than they have at times in the past, and 
we expect to give them less in the future than they now have. 

At an early stage of our dealings with them, they advised us that 


one particular loan that they were carrying for us was not adequately 
cured and demanded that we have the borrower reduce it, and at the 
time demanded that execute the 
I am inclosing to you herewith. 
had passed and cattle 
demand 


same our company collateral agree- 
The marketing season 
were not in marketable condi- 
the borrower could not reduce 
his paper sacrifice, both to himself and to our collateral. 
Kather than ask him to cripple himself and weaken our security, we 


remitted cash out of our own funds to the Federal intermediate credit 


ment form that 


im our 


territory 


tion when this wes made and 


without great 


bank in the amount that they demanded this loan be reduced and 
asked them to hold our cash as collateral to the loan of our borrower. 
1 believe you will agree with me that only an insolvent concern grasp- 
ing at straws to save itself would sign the inclosed agreement form 
that we were asked to sign. Fortunately, we were solvent enough that 
we could tell Mr. Gossett to go to the devil, and that if he would not 


carry our paper without the collateral agreement, to just say so and 


we would take it up. He made no further demands in the matter, but 
from that time to this we have been afraid to submit to them any 
paper that we did not feel we could take up on short notice, and we 
have now about reached the conclusion that we would do better to 
handle all our paper through commercial banks rather than through 
the Federal intermediate. I will add that the borrower, whose loan 
they required be reduced, was carried to the next selling season and 


then asked to liquidate. It took only about 60 per cent of his cattle 
to liquida the |} and we then made him a 
national bank to restock his range, 

We done bi 
speak reference 


dealing 


an, from 


new loan our 
isiness 


to 
with 


have the 


others. 


only with Houston bank and can not 
the One of our greatest ob- 
that they are unwilling to take the 


of the lending agency, which is, and has been for years, doing 


with any of 
jections to them is 


judgment 


| 
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This company has been in business since 1915 and during that time 
has taken a loss on only one account. It is under the same manage- 
ment as our national bank, which has been in business since 1907, and 
during that time bas taken loss on but two loans, both small. The 
manager at Houston felt he could sit at his desk 600 miles away and 
tell our directors, who ride through the ranges of our borrowers every 
week, what credit our borrowers are entitled to, when our borrowers 
should sell, whether it would be wise to allow berrowers to use some of 
the proceeds of stock sold to buy feed for the remaining stock, and 
other questions that he was equally unfitted to answer. 

Finally, the methods of the Houston bank are such that they are 
driving away the business of the cowman, who is in such condition 
that he may be saved financially and who is worth saving, and they 
are drawing to them the man who is so hopelessly involved that he is 
almost if not entirely beyond salvation. If the present practices are 
continued, it is just a question of time until the system will break 
itself and a great many local lending agencies along with it. It must 
have the profits to be derived from the good business that it is driving 


| away to enable it to withstand the losses that it will be forced to take 
| on the unsafe business that it is attracting. 


business with the borrower, whose officers and directors know the 
borrower, know his abilities and characteristics, know what his ranch 
may be expected to do under existing conditions, and what his cattle | 
have done for years past, Instead, they, who do not know the bor- 
rower at all, will send an inspector who does not know the borrower, 


who does not know the possibilities of the range in question, who does 
not know the past record of the cattle being produced, and on the 
strength of h will attempt to take the detail control of the 
loan away from the local lending agency. Furthermore. every inspec- 
tor that they have sent to inspect collateral of our loans has been a 
man who has not made a success of his own business, and his judgment 
is set above that of our directors, all of whom are known toe you as 
such. I have been associated with this company since its organization 
1915. You know our directors, and you know them to be good cow- 
men and good business men. Yet the judgment of the Federal inter- 
mediate’s inspector, who is a busted cowman and an unsuccessful busi- 
man, outweighs the judgment of our board. Their business 
metheds are such that it is becoming increasingly difficult to place the 
better class of business with them at all, as only the man who lacks the 
business standing to be able to do business elsewhere is willing to sub- 
mit to their requirements. 


is 


report 


in 


ness 


I do not like to criticize without being able to offer a suggestion 
toward the correction of the item under discussion, and I have just one 
suggestion to make in this case: Place the management of the inter- 
mediate credit banks in the hands of men who are capable of distin 
guishing or learning which of the local lending agencies were organized 
for a proper purpose and are operating in a proper manner from those 
which were organized solely for the purpose of working off something 
of very questionable value for good money, and deal with them accord- 
ingly. You can safely deal with a crook, a rascal, or a fool only if 
you know him as such, and if you attempt to treat a reliable, honorable, 
and successful man in the same manner that the former must be 
treated you can not do business with him. You must either use differ- 
ent tactics in dealing with different classes or you will soon find your- 
self dealing with only one class. The reliable and successful cowman 
who needs to borrow one-half the value of his herd takes it as a per- 
sonal affront when the lending agency with which he has been doing 
business for years tells him that he must pay $100 to have a busted 
and unsuccessful cowman count his cattle and pass upon whether he is 
entitled to the loan desired. If the purpose of the Federal intermediate 
credit banks is to waste their substance in useless efforts to save the 
class of business that is not worth saving, let them continue as at 
present. If they are to save the business that is worth while, let 
them place more dependence in reliable local lending agencies' and re- 
quire that such inspections as are necessary be made by successful 
stockmen and business men who are residents of the community in 
which the inspections are made and not by men from another com- 
munity who do not know the conditions surrounding the case in band 
and who failed to succeed in business where conditions were known to 
them. 

As statements in this letter would probably prejudice our standing 
with the Federal intermediate system, I prefer that you withhold my 
name for the present; but if you should think it worth while to use it, 
let me know and I will advise you further. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of your efforts to put the system 
on a workable basis, I am, 

Yours very truly, 


Feprvary 8, 1923. 
Hon. C. B. Hupspern, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have just received your letter of February 5, and I am 
truly glad that you wrote me under this head. I saw a part of your 
interview with the Federal Farm Loan Board, and I very nruch admired 
the position you took and wish 1 was near enough to pat you on the 
back. 

I notice also that your statements before the Farm Loan Board and 
elsewhere have been challenged by the president of the intermediate 
credit bank at Houston. 

In reply to your inquiry as to our experience, I wish to say I would 
prefer that my name not be used if not necessary; but if necessary 
in any way to sustain your position, you are at liberty to use it, for 
I assure you what I say is not prompted by any personal feeling what- 
ever toward the officials of the intermediate credit bank at Houston. 
They have been very nice, indeed, to us; but when you ask the question 
“If all rediscounts which we have made application for to this bank 
have been given the most liberal consideration consistent with sound 
business policy,” I must answer no. In fact, we do not know of any 
banking concern who are more exacting from a standpoint of security 
than the intermediate credit bank at Houston. With all due respect 
to theny, they do not know the ranch business from a standpoint of 
experience. They are in position to do wonders for the ranchmen of 
Texas if they could bring themselves to the point where they would be 
a little more liberal in their advances and still be safe. 

Assuring you of my kindest regards and best wishes, 

Yours very truly, 
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B. HupsreraA, M. C., 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: We have just received your letter of February 5 concern- 
the liberality of the intermediate credit bank at Houston in extend- 
proper service in rediscounting livestock paper, and in reply thereto 
will say that except in isolated instances we have no complaint to 
make, either as to the amount their committee has recommended as 
advances to us or in their method of transacting their business. You, 
of are aware of the fact that we are strictly a wool and mohair 
commission organization, together with the necessary branch loaning 
money on sheep and goats in connection with the warehouse business. 
We do not have a single cattle loan, and therefore are not familiar 
with the loan values placed by the inspectors on cattle, but we have 
the general impression that you express that perhaps there were quite 
a number of eattlemen who could have been saved by increasing the 
loans to them and that might have been safely done from the Govern- 
ment’s standpoint. 
Yours very truly, 


Hon. C 


ing 
ing 
we 


ourse, 


Now, you see, Judge, that these statements do not bear you 
out as to your liberality consistent with sound business prin- 
ciples. 

Now, the judge states— 
he has carried in the two and a half years of operation a 
$20,000,000 in livestock loans. 


Now, the information I have—and it comes from one con- 
nected with the Federal Farm Loan Board here—is that the 
Houston bank has never made loans in excess of $6,000,000, and 
the $20,000,000 the judge refers to includes at least three 
different renewals. 

Now, Judge, do you @onsider $6,000,000 in all livestock loans 
(sheep, goats, wool, cattle) as going very far toward aiding 
the cattle industry? It is the cattle business I am complaining 
about. The sheep and goat business has been on safe footing 
since the passage of the emergency tariff act in 1921. 

You seem to increase your stride and your chest expands | 
greatly at the mention of $6,000,000. Why, Judge, if my mem- 
ory serves me right, about three years ago the president of the 
Interstate National Bank of Kansas City told me that his bank 
had about $15,000,000 loaned on cattle in Texas. They were re- | 
newing the paper from time to time, and, in addition, loaning | 
the hard-pressed cowman additional funds for feed, taxes, and 
expenses, as a bank with a soul should do, and the president 
told me their loss would be exceedingly light. I do not think 
they closed out anyone—not if the borrower was working and 
trying to protect the collateral. 

The judge further states that my prediction two years ago 
to him—in fact, it was two and a half years ago—that within 
two years cattle would double in value has not been verified. 
Now, let us see how far off I was. Take my own personal ex- 
perience—and I was speaking of values on the range, and 
coupled the statement with one that the loan companies should 
be prevented from further enforeed liquidation of cattle paper 
hy the intermediate credit bank taking over such paper where | 
it was reasonably safe to do so. In 1924, in August, I sold fat | 
cows on the Fort Worth market that netted me per head from 
$10 to $13—off the grass. In August, 1925, I sold fat cows on 
the Kansas City market, off the grass, that netted me from 
$25 to $30 per head. Last year I offered a bunch of yearling 
steers at one time for $20 per head. I, on day before yes- 
terday, sold these same steers for $37.50 per head. My ex- | 
perience is about the same, I take it, as every other cattleman | 
in Texas as to prices, where he has been from under the | 
clutches of the loan companies and left free to run his business 
as his judgment and past experience dictated he should. | 

Now, Judge, I again make the statement that if you had 
stepped in, as Congress intended you should step in, and have | 
taken the clutches of the loan shark off the throat of the strug- | 
gling, legitimate cattleman, consistent with sound business 
principles; there would be hundreds of cattlemen in Texas 
to-lay solvent that are in bankruptcy. I make the further 
statement—I have a letter to the effect, and am sure the party 
will make an affidavit—that a good, substantial stockman, not 
a spot or blemish upon iis character, 40 years’ experience in 
ranching, made an application for a loan on livestock. Your | 
inspector approved it. A livestock loan company in a city | 
agreed to make the loan, provided your bank would rediscount | 
same. You turned it down as insufficient collateral. A na- 
tional bank in the city did make him the loan, charging 9 per 
cent interest. Did you act for the relief of that cattleman, in 
consonance with sound business principles? You could have | 
saved him at least 1 per cent in interest and been safe. I can 
prove to you and any other fair-minded man that your rules of 
counting livestock, and especially sheep and goats, that you | 


total of 


| challenge you 


| prices in general. 
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impose upon your inspectors are harsh, unnecessary, tend to 
damage the livestock, are burdensome, and wholly unnecessary 
for the protection of your loan. Why do you not adopt sane 
rules and select practical, experienced men in the livestock busi- 
ness to execute same? If you think Congress, the creator of 
your institution, indorses many of your actions, then you are 
badly mistaken, or else I am laboring in dense ignorance of the 
temper of the body in which I am serving. 

Now, I know you are going to wrap that Federal cloak about 
you that 99 out of every 100 of those clothed with a little 
Federal authority put on, and assume that governmental air 
and exclaim: “ Why, Hupspera, you would have me give the 
people’s money away. I am the guardian angel of a sacred 
trust fund, I would have you understand, and I am going to 
see, sir, that not a penny of that sacred fund is lost.” 

No, Judge; I would not have you violate your sacred trust in 
the least I am also somewhat of a Federal official. I get my 
commission from the people every two years, while I believe 
you are appointed about every six or eight. 

Now, if you still insist, as per your newspaper statement, 
that you have functioned as Congress intended you should, you 
have made discounts of cattle paper in every instance as good, 
sound judgment, from a financial standpoint, would dictate; 
that you have extended as liberal relief to the cattle producers 
of our State and the loan companies in our State who have 
tried to aid cattlemen, and who have applied to you and your 
bank for rediscounts, as the discretion lodged in you by Con- 
gress and the law would warrant; and if you still contend you 
have been as liberal in relieving the distress of the ecattleman, 
and especially at the present time, aiding in placing his feet on 
solid ground, as good business judgment would dictate, then I 
to debate the question with me before any 
audience in Texas, or as mapy as you desire, as soon as the 
Congress shall have adjourned, and, Judge, we are both public 
officials; we shall see which one the people will sustain. 

Now, gentlemen, while I am discussing the cattle situation I 


| want to refer to a debate that occurred on this floor last week 


concerning the tariff on cattle and other livestock, where I was 
used as a witness in my absence. I seem to have made a satis- 
factory witness for both parties; whether a competent one, I do 
not know. I seemed to be satisfactory to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. T1ncHer] and likewise to my colleague from Texas 
Judge Branton. The gentleman from Kansas said he could 
proye so-and-so by me if I were present, and the gentleman 
from Texas said he could prove so-and-so by me if I were here. 

Well, I was down at the Interior Department. with a delega- 


| tion of my constituents, interceding in behalf of the Red Bluff 


Reservoir, that I am endeavoring to secure for those distressed 
people along the Pecos River in Texas. So I was forced to be 
absent. They referred to my peculiar knowledge of the tariff 
on wool and livestock, used me as an expert witness on the 
raising of livestock, the handling and marketing of same and 
Both parties seemed highly satisfied with my 
answers, although I was at the other end of the Avenue, plead- 
ing for adequate water storage for my people. 

They did not serve any process on me; they did not even 
serve a subpcena duces tecum, but I have brought the papers 
and books into this House to-day without that kind of writ 
being served on me. And I shall exhibit them to you as my 
time will permit. 

Judge BLanton, as I read in the Recorp, seemed at that 
time to be a little bewildered as to whether a steer was a cow, 
or, in other words, belonged to the “ bovine” species, and said 
there was no duty on steers. I presume undoubtedly meaning 
“cattle.” Well, if I were to send one of my ranch hands out 
to round up and bring in all the cattle in a certain pasture, and 
he did not bring in the steers, as well as the cows, I would 
probably stop his pay and board, and then he would get en- 
raged with me and quit work. 

But there is a duty on cattle, gentlemen. There is a duty of 
14% cents a pound on cattle under the present tariff law, up to 
1,050 pounds, and then after that 2centsa pound. Judge Bran- 


| TON then said in his statement that he voted for the emergency 


tariff, which, of course, aided the cattle raisers; that he voted 
for a tariff on cattle and on wool, meats, hides, and so forth, 
when the bill was being considered in the committee, and these 
items were under consideration, but he could not go as far as 
his friend HupsreruH and vote for the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act as a whole. 

Now, after demolishing the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TrxcHeR] to his satisfaction, Judge BLanton then pulled his 
snickersnee on me. Well, I voted for the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act, gentleman, and I would vote for it again to-morrow 
under the same circumstances. [Applause.] And I will tell 
you why. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. 1 want to say to my distinguished col- 
league from Texas that the cattlemen of the United States have 
not any better friend or more able defender in the world than 
the gentleman from El Paso. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have always said that. 

Mr HUDSPETH. They have been my friends, too, all the 
days of my life, Judge, and I will never desert them at any 
tuge of the game. 

Mr BLANTON. I have said he was a great protection 
to them here and that he ably and efficiently looked after 
their interests all the time. If I pulled any snickersnee on 
him, it was unintentional. When the gentleman from Kansas 
|Mr. Tincher] claimed that Congressman Havucen paid 8% 
cents for feeder steers, I answered that my colleague [Mr 
liv vseretH]| sold finished steers at 6 cents. 

Mr. HUDPSPETH. Well, my colleague was correct as to the 
price I sold finished steers—even less than 6 cents, Judge, in 
some sales—but the snickersnee was that I voted for a Re- 
publican measure. Now, I am going to put my colleague, 
Judge BLANTON, on the witness stand, He voted for the tariff 
when the schedules were up on wool, which aided the wool 
producers, and the gentleman has a number of sheep in his 
district. 

He voted for a tariff on meats to the extent of 3 cents a 
pound when the meat schedule was under consideration, and 
that prevented the Argentine from bringing in many thousand 
pounds of frozen meats. He voted for a tariff on hides when 
that schedule was under consideration ; but the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] and his cohorts up there from 
New England, representing the manufacturing interests, de- 
feated us, because they wanted to bring in hides free, as they 
have been doing, and then charge us this exorbitant price, as 
they have charged us, on leather and shoes. I trust the gen- 
theman from Massachusetts is present, because he is the bell- 
wether of those opposed to a tariff on hides; and I want to 
suy to him that when we had a tariff of 15 per cent ad valorem 
under the Dingley law, which meant $30,000,000 in revenue to 
our Government and $2 and $3 more per hide additional in 
price to our farmers aud stock raisers that produced hides, that 
shoes at that time, as shown by the Department of Commerce, 
were selling at $5.50 per pair. Of course, high-class shoes like 
my friend Treapway wears were selling for a little more 
jut the average price is what I have stated. They took the 
tariff off hides under the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, a Republican 
measure, mark you, my friends, but kept a 10 per cent duty 
on leather and a 20 per cent ad valorem duty on shoes, and 
according to the statement of the Department of Commerce 
the average price of shoes advanced from that bad day until at 
present the average price is $8.75 per pair. Now, is that bene- 
fiting the consumer? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; I gladly yield to my friend from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to direct the gentleman's atten- 
tion to what occurred about that, because I think he has the 
gentleman from Massachusetts a little wrong. He [Mr. Treap- 
WAY] said he was perfectly willing to vote a tariff on hides 
provided he had a compensatory tariff on shoes, and the com- 
pensatory tariff was this: The amount of tariff on hides 
that went into a pair of shoes was 244 cents per pair, whereas 
the tariff on shoes would be 10 per cent, which, on a $5 pair 
of shoes, would be 50 cents. That is, with a tariff of 24% 
cents on his hides, be wanted a tariff of 50 cents on shoes. 
Of course, we would not let him have that, so he joined with 
these of us who did net believe in any tariff on either and 
killed the tariff on hides. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My friend’s’ statement shows that 
Brother Treapway and his New England manufacturing 
crowd always want the best of it, and they have for 60 years 
always had the best of the producer under every tariff act 
that has been passed, and my people have been getting the 
worst of it. My contention is that, as we have to have a 
tariff, let it be equitably distributed on every product where 
it is needed to meet competition with the foreign product. 
When the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act was up for consideration, 
every Congressman from Texas, except one, voted for a tariff 
on hides, and both Senators voted likewise, but the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and his party placed this kind of amend- 
ment to section 450 of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act. I wish 
vou gentlemen to listen to if, and I want you to understand 
that this was dene by the Republican Party: 

Hiides of cattle, raw or uneured, whether dried, salted, or pickled, 
ball be admitted free of duty: Provided, That on and after October 1, 
i9v9, grain, buff, and split leather shee laces— 
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Shoe laces, you understand, manufactured in Massachusetts 
in the State represented by Mr. Treapway— 
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shall pay a duty of 744 per cent ad valorem. 


And listen, my friend from South Carolina. He was not 
even willing to go 50-50 with us at that time; and I will state 
that his proposal, as you state it, was not even on a 50-50 
basis, for his New England crowd was getting the lion’s share. 


On all boots and shoes made of leather or in chief of leather, made 
from cattle hides and calfskins, 10 per cent ad valorem; barness, sac- 
dies, etc., composed wholly er in chief value of leather shal) pay a 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Oh, these shrewd Republican gentlemen representing the 
New England manufacturers kept the tariff on manufactured 
articles, but they took it off the old farmers’ cattle hides, when 
for many years after this outrage was committed it did not 
pay a cattle raiser to skin an animal when it died—there wa: 
no market for the hides. ; 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the gentleman will yield, his proposi 
tion here was to allow you 2% cents on the hide which went 
into a pair of shoes and charge the consumer 50 eents—in 
other words, a difference of 47% cents. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Fifty cents as against 2% cents, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And that has been the policy of tariff 
bills enacted heretofore. On the manufactured articles the 
tariff has been 350 or 400 per cent, but on the raw products 
raised down where I live and where Judge STeveNson lives 
the tariff only at intervals has been from 214 to 30 per cent. 

But, gentlemen, lest I forget! Coming back to the position 
of my colleague, Judge Branton, and others of my Texas col- 
leagues who voted for a duty on wool, hides, meats, cattle, 
and other farm products, when each schedule of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff bill was being considered separately in the 
Committee of the Whole, but who could net vote as I voted for 
the bill in its entirety on final passage. (I knew that many 
duties contained in the bill on manufactured articles and iron 
and steel were far too high and undoubtedly beyond a com- 
petitive basis.) I try to be consistent, and I voted for the bill as 
a whole because, beyond a question of a doubt, the duties car- 
ried in this bill would enable the wool producers of my district 
and others engaged in livestock and farming to compete with 
the pauper labor of Brazil, Argentina, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia. I am for a competitive tariff, gentlemen; that is my 
position now, always has been, and always will be. [Applause.] 

Now, I want to put Judge BLanton on the stand and pro- 
pound this interrogatory to him, to wit: 

Judge, you represent a good many sheepmen and a large 
number of cattle raisers. In 1920 and 1921 the sheepmen, on 
account of the influx of foreign weols, no tariff being levied, 
were in the throes of despair. You voted for the emergency 
tariff, which stopped this influx to a certain extent and tided 
them over for a while, but it was limited to a certain period. 
Then came the Fordney-McCumber permanent tariff. You voted 
for these same duties in the committee but voted against the 
bill, and, naturally, against all these duties; in other words, 
suppese your vote had been the deciding vote and you voted 
as you did and killed the bill, what would have been your 
reply to old Bill Jones, a sheepman in your district, or Tom 
Smith, a pioneer cattleman? And they were your friends when 
you first came to Congress, for you told them you stood for a 
tariff on their products. And old Bill would say, “ Well, Judge, 
when you voted for a tariff on wool in the committee you 
pulled me out of the bog hole of despair; you voted for a tariff 
on beef and mutton and pulled me on up the cliffs; but your 
vote was the deciding vote. Judge, and when it came to vote for 
the bill on final passage you voted against it and thereby let 
go both my hands and let me fall back into the quagmire, and 
my earnings of a lifetime and ef my family sank to rise no 
more.” Now, Judge, what. would have been your answer to 
good old Bill and Tom if a condition of the kind I described 
should have arisen? And it might have then, and may arise in 
the future. Now, tell me what you would have said to them? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would have said to him that under the 
small tariff benefits that the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill gave 
them, for which we are, of course, thankful, the producers could 
not afford to pay for all the excessive duties benefiting manu- 
facturers that were provided for in the rest of the bill, te such 
an extent that there was 300 per cent, 400 per cent, and even 
500 per cent protection for manufactured articles. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is true as to many of the manufac- 
tured articles, but I will say to my colleague that while the 
rates on manufactured articles were in many instances too 
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high, still it did carry some relief to our people, and do you 
think you would have convinced him with your logic? Do 
vou think when the tariff on wool and mohair under 
the Fordney-McCumber Act did pull the sheep and goat 


men out of the hole and save many banks in our section, you 

wuld have convinced them that you had pursued the proper 
eourse and served their interests? I doubt very much that 
these people would have agreed with you on your reasoning. 
The sheepmen of that country are now solvent. They would 
have been in bankruptcy and many of the banks would have 
failed if we had not passed the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. 
That is the reason I voted for it. I did not like the high duties 


+ 


on many things, but I voted for it then, and I will vote ior it | 


again under similar circumstances and conditions, and 1 have 
en criticized but very little in my district, although my Demo- 
cratic district is and will always remain strictly Democratic, 
and we gave Jim Cox and John Davis as great a majority as 
any district in my great Democratic State—the greatest in the 
Uni 
Mr. BLANTON. I may say to my colleague that in the inter- 
est of the cowmen and in the interest of the farmers, whom 
my colleague so ably represents here, I will forgive bim for 
voting for the Fordney-McCumber Act, and I would say—— 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But, I will say to my colleague, will 
those old sheepmen and cowmen forgive you for voting against 
it? {Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say further to my colleague from 
Texas that I would say to every Democrat in his district it 
would be a public calamity if anything should happen to take 
my colleague away from the Halls of this Congress. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am inclined to agree with the gentleman 
on that question [loud laughter], and thank the gentleman for 
his complimentary statement and hope the voters of my dis- 
trict coincide with his views; but I can not follow his logic 
to vote along step by step for a measure until it comes to the 
final issue and then vote against it. There were many sched- 
ules I did not approve of, like the aluminum schedule, the iron 
and steel schedule, the duty on leather goods, harness, and so 
forth, no duty on hides, many other rank discriminations in 
favor of manufacturer as against the old farmer and livestock 
producer's raw product, some as to commodities I am not so 
familiar with; but I do know something about wool, meats, 
hides, and eattle, and I know that a duty helps them and pre- 
serves the life of these industries. 

So much for my colleague's position and mine. I believe I 
can defend mine, at least I have defended it before my people 
down there. I said I voted for a tariff on the things they 
produced in order to preserve the life of their industry, and 
I voted for the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act because it in- 
corporated those duties. There were many duties I thought 
were too high, but I took it as a whole, because I thought it 
would benefit them as a whole, and it has heiped those men. 
There is not any question about that. 

You know there are some tariff-for-revenue Democrats and 
some free-raw-material Democrats and some protection Demo- 


mt 


crats. I am for a competitive tariff. That is what I stand for 
exactly. [Applause.] 
Mr. BLANTON. And that is what I stand for, as long as 


Democrats must. agree that we must collect annually as much 
as $590,000,000 revenue through the customhouses. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is exactly what I stand for, and I 
have made that same statement at home many times; but 
when my friend, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLanton], 
stated the other day that the Democrats say we should raise 
$500,000,000 through the customhouse, and my good friend 
from over in the sand dunes, where the soft pines wave in the 
zephyrs of east Texas, Brother Brack said: 


What Democrat said that; I have not heard any Democrat say that. 


There was laughter around the room, especially on my side, 
So States the REcorp, 

All right, I will see whether or not the gentleman, my col- 
league, Mr. Brack, has heard a Democrat say that. The gen- 
tleman I supported and for whom the great State of Alabama 
cast 24 votes for three or four weeks up in New York for Presi- 
dent, and for whom my district went almost unanimously, said 
that. Oscar Unperwoop said we had to raise between $400,- 
090,000 and $500,000,000 through the customhouse. I think I 
recall a statement from the great Alabama Democrat to that 
effect. He was majority leader of our party on this floor and 
he led us suecessfully. James Madison, the second day of the 
first Congress that convened after we adopted a Constitution, 
said we had to raise all the revenues through the custom- 
house. He is the man who wrote the Constitution, and I think 


a a zood Democrat, at least my kind of Democrats so con- 
sider him. 
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Now, my Democratic colleagues who are against a tarif® on 
the raw materials of my section and yet vote for a duty on the 
manufactured article, and who seem to question my Democracy 
because I am in favor of a competitive tariff, equitably levied 
and distributed on every article that enters the customhouse, 
what occurred in that first Congress when such revolutionary 
patriots as Richard Henry Lee and Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
were Members of the Senate, with the Father of his Country 
in the Executive chair, and the fountain spring of Democracy, 
Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State? Why, James Madi- 
son wrote the first bill offered (and some history records 
that in all probability Thomas Jefferson wrote the resolution 
I know he O. K.'d it), and James Madison offered it and those 
other great statesmen and patriots supported it—a bill levying 
f specific duty (and a pretty high duty at that) on spirituous 
liquors, wines, teas, sugar, pepper, cocoa, and spices, and an 
ad valorem duty of considerable magnitude on every other 
article imported into this country. And James Madison stated 
that many Of these duties were levied for the purposes of pro- 
tection. 

Now, listen, my friend from Texas, who asks, “ What Demo- 
crat said that?” I have in my hand another high authority, 
or rather a command to the democracy of the Nation, the 
Democratic platform of 1884, upon which we elected and seated 
Grover Cleveland as President. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman is not undertaking to 
Say that I said that we did not have to raise some revenue 
through the customhouse? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I was not present at the time the gentle- 
man made the inquiry. I was absent but used as a witness. 
I am simply going by the Recorp. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. What I said was: 

What Democrat had to 


customhouse ? 


Mr. HUDSPETII. Well, I have just quoted Mr. Unprerwoop. 
He said we had to raise a considerable sum, as I recall—be- 
tween four and five hundred million dollars. Is not he a good 
Democrat? No better in this Nation, both majority and 
minority leader in this House, and when the Democracy of the 
great State of Alabama elevated him to the Senate, he was 
made minority leader of his party there. I wanted to see 
him grace the White House. But, my friend from Texas, the 
great Democratic platform of 1884 said we had to raise all 
the revenue by a tariff. Is that good enough for the 
tleman? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
position on the tariff 
briefly state it? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Certainly, I will, but I do not want the 
gentleman to take up the whole of my 40 minutes. The gentle- 
man said “What Democrat said that?’ and I am endeavoring 
to enlighten the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; but the gentleman is trying to 
put me in the attitude cf saying that we do not have to raise 
anything through the customhouse. I did not say that. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman put himself into the atti- 
tude, according to the Recorp, as I read it. He said “ What 
Democrat said that?” or, in other words, as I construe his 
inquiry to Judge BLanton, “ What Democrat claims we have 
to raise a large portion of our revenue for running our Govern- 
ment by tariff duties?” 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. But the gentleman puts me in the 
attitude of saying that we do not have to raise any revenue 
through the customhouse, and I did not make any statement 
of that kind. I have never made any such statement. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. All right, now, what is the gentleman's 
position? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I was about to state it, if the gentle- 
man will permit. The Fair Tariff League, an estimable organi- 
zation, has estimated that in Texas out of the so-called pro- 
tective policy, we get $597,000, and our farmers and other con- 
sumers pay $86,000,000 tribute to the high protected industries. 
I am against that. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I know the gentleman is against it, but 
the so-called Fair Tariff League is as far off in its statements 
of benefits and costs as the gentleman from Texas, according 
to my judgment, is from real fundamental Democratic policies, 
as to his views on the tariff. The tariff on livestock, wool, 
mohair, meats, and some farm products, such as vegetable 
oils, and so forth, amounts to more than $100,000.000 in bene- 
fits to the farmers and stock raisers of Texas. And I defy 
your Fair Tariff League to challenge this statement. I know 
his position. He wants the tariff left off the raw product. 


said we raise $500,000,000 through the 


gen. 
gen 


Since the gentleman has brought my 
into question, will he allow me to 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. T am 
MeCumber tariff law from beginning to end. 
it and have never had cause to regret my vote. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I do not think anybody questions the 
centleman’s attitude here. The gentleman was here when the 
Underwood bill was passed, and he voted to put a duty on 
yarn socks of about 10 per cent ad valorem, but not one cent 
of duty on the wool that went into those socks. And he voted, 
if he was here, for a considerable duty on other woolen manu- 
factured articles, but not a cent duty on the old farmers’ wool. 
Can the gentleman justify that kind of a vote, or can any 
Democrat here justify that kind of a vote? I challenge them 
now Put a 300 per cent duty on the manufactured article 
and the duty left off the raw article that goes into the manu- 
factured product, and leaving the men who produce the mate- 
rials to perish. I think I understand his tariff attitude. I 
have a high regard for my colleague, but am far apart from 
him as to ovr tariff views. Now, I want to cite the gentleman 
to the mandate our party has given. 

Now, this is the Democratic platform of 1884 upon which we 
seated the first Democratie President after the Civil War. We 
elected one before that, but they stole the office from us. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Now let us see what the plat- 
form of 1884 was. TI want to read it to the gentleman from 
Texas, my friend Judge Buack, in order to refresh his mem- 


ory. Upon this platform we elected Grover Cleveland Presi- 
dent and that great Democrat from Indiana, Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, Vice President, and a Democratic House: 

The Democratic Party 1s pledged to revise the tariff in a spirit of 
fairness to all interests. But, in making reduction in taxes, it is 


not proposed to injure any domestic industries, but rather to promote 


their healthy growth. From the foundation of this Government, taxes 
collected at the customhouse have been the chief source of Federal 
revenue, Such they must continue to be. Moreover, many industries 
have come to rely upon legislation for successful continuance, so that 
any change of law must be at every step regardful of the labor and 


The process of reform must be subject in the 

to this plain dictate of justice; all taxation shall be lim- 
the requirements of economical government. The necessary 

and taxation can and must be effected without depriving 
American labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign 
labor, and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be ample 
any Increased cost of production which may exist in conse- 
quence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. Sufii- 
reyenue to pay all the expenses of the Federal Government, 
economically administered, including pensions, interest, and principal 
of the public debt, can be got under our present system of taxation 
from the customhouse. 


capital thus involved 
execution 
ited to 
reduction 


to cover 


cient 


That is the way our party spoke at that time and the gen- 
tleman from Texas seems to take issue. 

Does not every Democrat subscribe to that? Does not my 
friend from Texas Judge Biack agree to the position of our 
party in its old-time Democratic declaration at Chicago in 1884? 

Now. my friends, let me call to your minds the Mills bill 
which passed the House, the author of which being a dis- 
tinguished Democrat and leader from my State, in which raw 
materials of my section were left free and a certain duty left 
on the manufactured article, an unjust discrimination that 
the people of the country would not stand for, and which so 
alarmed the producers of the country that our candidates were 
defeated jn 1888 and a Republican President and a Repub- 
lican House and Senaie swept into power. 

The Republicans committed a greater discrimination against 
the producers of the country by the passage of the McKinley 
law than the Democrats had in the passage of the Mills bill 
by the House of Representatives, levying the heaviest duties 
on the manufactured articles and trust-made goods, and placing 
a very small duty on the farmers’ products and the products of 
the ranches—as I will show by a list of schedules copied from 
the McKinley Tariff Act inserted at the close of my remarks— 
and the people of the country indignantly rebelled against the 
Republican Party, swept it completely from power in 1892, 
again electing Cleveland as President and the largest Demo- 
cratic majority in both Houses of Congress since the Civil War. 

Now, my friends, I will quote you a portion of the tariff 
plank in the Democratic platform of 1892 in convention as- 
sembled at Chicago, where for the first time, and the only one 
as far as my research goes, it came out flat-footedly for “free 
raw materials,” and my party elected its President and House 
and Senate. In my judgment it was on account of the people 
refusing to stand for the exceedingly high duties carried on 
the manufactured articles by the McKinley bill, and the unjust 
discrimination against raw materials in said bill. The Re- 


publican Party had played into the hands of the special in- 


against the whole Fordney- | 
I voted against 
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terests, and the people were looking to their misdeeds and 1 
just discrimination against the producers rather than 
tariff plank in our party platform. 


TARIFF LEGISLATION 
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in- 
the 


(1892) 

Sec. 3. We denounce Republican protection as a fraud—a robbery 
of the great majority of the American people for the benefit of the 
few. We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic 
Party that the Federal Government bas no constitutional power to 
impose and collect tariff duties, except for the Purposes of revenue 
only, and we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited 
to the necessities of the Government when honestly and economically 
adurinistered. 

We McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first 
Congress as the culminating atrocity of class legislation: we indors 
the efforts made by the Democrats of the present Congress to modify 
its most oppressive features in the direction of free raw materials. _ 


To fortify me in my judgment after the Democratic Party 
came into power in 1893, the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill was 
passed, levying duties on the manufactured articles and abso- 
lutely leaving bare of duties raw materials, especially farm and 
ranch products, and this bill was such an unjustifiable discrimi- 
nation against the producers of our country that President 
Cleveland refused to sign the bill and was finally prevailed 
upon to let it become a law without his signature. 

One of the greatest financial panics resulted from the pas- 
sage of this Wilson-Gorman law ever recorded in the history 
of our country. No tariff on wool, hides, or cattle. Sheepmen 
and cattlemen in west Texas went broke by the hundreds. 
Still fresh in my memory, although a mere boy at that time, 
I recall wool selling at 4 cents a pound. 

A ranchman of Crockett County, Texas, showed me his returns 
from wool sales in the fall of 1894. I saw 4-year-old mutton 
sheep sell on the plaza of Ozona, Crockett County, for 55 cents 
a head, and 3 and 4 year old steers in 1894 for $12 per head. 
However, my friends, I did not shift my allegiance from the 
Democratic Party nor fail to vote the ticket straight, believing 
my party would return to the fundamentals of our faith and the 
doctrines of Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, 
and “ Old Hickory” Jackson, who won a glorious victory over 
Henry Clay in 1832 upon the sole issue that Clay advocated a 
heavy duty on the articles of the manufacturer and a removal 
of the duty on raw materials, while the patron saint of pure 
Democracy, “ Old Hickory ” Jackson, stoutly contended for an 
adequate duty on every article entering the customhouse, or, in 
other words, a competitive tariff. 

Now, my friends, what were the results of the discrimination 
against our raw materials carried in the Wilson-Gorman bill? 
Why, my party was swept from power in 1896 and we were not 
permitted to look into the door of the White House until 1912, 
and we never regained possession of the House of Represeitia- 
tives until 1910. 

Now, my friends, let us go back to the Democratic platform 
of 1884. Let us go back to the tariff of Madison, Jefferson, 
Monroe, and Jackson, and when we adhered to the teachings 
of these immortals of Democracy we held possession of this 
Government for 50 years. The declaration of our policy on the 
tariff in 1884 is good enough for me, and it should be good 
enough for every Democrat in this House and the Nation. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say to the gentleman that the 
Underwood Tariff Act, passed by Democrats, raised $350,000,000 
at the customhouse, and practically all of it was given to New 
England manufacturers. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Three hundred and seventy-five million 
dollars in some years, I observe. I have just read a very re- 
markable speech on the tariff by Mr. Browne, of Wisconsin, 
in which he attempts to show that the 12-cent tariff on woo! in 
the grease has added to the price of a suit of clothes $23, and 
I will state for Mr. Browne’s information that a duty of 12 
cents a pound only adds to the price of a suit of clothes $1.65, 
so far as that duty is concerned. 

Now, I do not know whether the gentleman is a regular 
Republican, a free-raw-material Democrat, or an up-to-date 
Progressive. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He is a Progressive. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Well, he sits on the Republican side, 
Il observe. He is not exceedingly particular about the company 
he keeps. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is all right. He is comfortable 
over here. 

Mr. BROWNE. If the gentleman will permit, I state that 
I am a Wisconsin Republican, who votes according to his 
conscience and best judgment. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And if the gentleman will permit, I am 
a Texas Democrat, who votes the same way. [Laughter and 


denounce the 
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yplause.) But my friend from New York [Mr. LaGvarpra] 
genom nates the gentleman as a Progressive. There may be 
aifferent kinds of Republicans, but I have never understood 


there was but one kind of a real Democrat—one who believed | 


in the principles as laid down by Jefferson and Madison and 
as practiced by the greatest of them all—Andrew Jackson. 

There seems to be a little discrepancy between the ideas 
expressed by my colleague and friend Congressman JoNEs, 
of Texas, and the ideas on the tariff as expressed by Con- 
eressman Browne. Here in this House recently my colleague 
from Texas, Brother Jones, says that because we have a sur- 


as 
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Mr. JONES. I have always voted for a revenue tariff on 
products, but I did not want a bill loaded down with excessive 
rates. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. But I was looking after the producers 
| of my district, and trying to be consistent, as I always do, 
when I voted for the Fordney Act But [I have something 


plus of wheat in the country the tariff does not benefit wheat, | 


and my friend from Wisconsin, Brother Browne, says that he 
has a surplus of dairy products in Wisconsin; but, never- 
theless, he wants a higher tariff on dairy products to protect 
his State from the cheap dairy products imported from 
Switzerland. So these two tariff reformers do not seem to be 
in accord on the surplus question, 

not know a great deal about wheat, there is not 
very much produced in my district, but I will say to my friend 
from Texas, Brother Jones: Would you want two or three 
hundred million bushels of wheat from Canada dumped into 
the Panhandle to compete with the producers of wheat in your 


1 do as 


district? Does the gentleman think that would benefit the 
price of wheat produced by those splendid farmers in his 
district? 

There is a tariff of 30 or 40 cents a bushel on wheat. I ask 


the gentleman if he does not believe that that will benefit 
price of wheat in his district and this country? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think it ought to be dumped here 
or elsewhere, and I do not think the 200,000,000 bushels would 
dumped there if we did not have any tariff in the country 
all. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. 


the 


in 
at 
All right. Certainly Canada, that I am 
informed has a surplus of wheat, would dump her surplus 
on if it were not for the tariff. 
that they may have the tariff on wheat too high; but I have 
a statement here from the Department of Commerce that 
shows that in 1921, 
23 a bushel, and in 
wheat, it was $1.45 a bushel. 

[ state for the consideration of my friend from Texas, and 


us 


was $1 1924, when we had a tariff on 


I say to him that he is an able man, like my friend from 
Texas, Mr. BLack, who is a scholarly man. Judge Brack is 


what we call in Spanish * puro caballero,” and that means that 
he is a gentleman and a scholar. [Laughter.] He is an edu- 
cated man, yet he did not seem to know we had declared as a 
party that all or a greater portion of our revenue should be 
raised through the customhouse. Three months covers every 
day I ever crossed the mudsilis of a schoolhouse, but my friend 
from Texas, Judge BiLack, is much beyond me in that re- 
spect, and he is far advanced over me in booklore. However, 
gentiemen, I have something here that I want to read to my 
friend from Texas, Brother Jonrs—a little “epistie to the 
Ephesians "——and see what he thinks of it. 

The gentleman said that we ought to take the tariff off 
wheat and reduce the tariff on many other articles. In some he 
may be correct, but certainly not on the farmers’ and live- 
stock producers’ products. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, the gentleman misquotes me. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then I misread the statement of the 
gentleman in the Recorp. I know that he referred to the tariff 
on wheat as being too high. 

Mr. JONES. I said we ought to have a tariff on every 
product coming through the customhouse from which a reve- 
nue may be derived, but it ought to be a revenue tariff and not 


a prohibitive tariff. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. Does not the gentleman represent the 
biggest cattle district in the State? Did not the gentleman 


vote like Judge Branton, of Texas—leading the old fellow 
up step by step over the bowlders until he got to the cap rock, 
and then letting his hand slip by voting against the Fordney- 
McCumber bill and letting the old farmer and ranchman fall 
back into the bog hole? [Laughter.] 

Mr. JONES. I voted consistently with the position I have 
always taken. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman may have voted con- 
sistently with his former position, but I can not follow his 
logic. I may be the lone man on this side that voted for the 
Fordney-MeCumber Act—no, I am not; I find several other 
good Democrats who voted with me. But I would do it 
again, and I have told the people in my district that I would, 
in order to aid them down there. I do not believe in many of 


the duties that that act imposed, because I think they are 
too high. 


I will state to my friend | 


when they had no tariff on wheat, wheat | 


| 


here that comes from a man who lives in the gentleman’s home 


town—Brother Bivins. The difficulties of Texas livestock 
raisers were described before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s freight rate hearings at Kansas City by Lee Bivins, 
of Amarillo. The gentleman knows him, I take it. Here is 
what he said: 

The cattlemen are not making any money and are not paying thelr 
debts. 

Many of them have not been able to pay their taxes for 
three or four years. Why? Because they have been forced to 


liquidate by these heartless loan companies and the interme- 


diate credit bank, created to relieve them, has not come to 
their rescue. Said Mr. Bivins: 

They are mortgaging their land, which they have never been com 
pelled to do in the past. The railroads may be in the same condition 
that we are, but if they can reduce their rates and get by it would 
greatly benefit the producers tates to Kansas City from San A 
nio have increased 45 per cent since 1912, and other things have not 


advanced as much. 


He attributed the cattle raisers’ problems to a “ combination 
of things,” adding that 

Our only salvation has been in the oil and gas th is struck in 
our territory. 

Mr. Bivins, who is a large landowner, estimated his losses 


since 1920 at between one and a half and two million dollars. 
Mr. JONES. That was under the present tariff; that was a 


recent statement, was it not, made only three or four weeks 
ago? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; but does the gentleman contend 
that the tariff on meats has been no aid whatsoever to the 


cattleman? The tariff on importation of live cattle has not 
aided him very much in the last four or five years, because 
Mexico’s supply was depleted during the World War, but it is 
a good precaution should she restock. But let me state to my 
friend from Texas, Brother JoNes, that the cattlemen’s plight 
since the close of the war has been due to three causes: First, 
our Government urged him to go out and increase his herds by 
buying at inflated prices during the war. The drop came 

loan companies and banks, in some instances, who had induced 
him to take loans, called for liquidation and payment. Many of 


them could have held off and given the cowman a chance to 
grow out, but the Shylocks demanded their pound of flesh, 
without even the three days’ notice. For three years million 


of half fat cattle were thrown on our markets 
supply demanded. 

The markets were glutted, prices forced down. Government 
agencies created to aid him in his distress failed’ to function 


more than the 


as Congress intended they should function, railroads raised 
instead of lowering their rates, although authentic reports 


show that the railroads of the country made 6 per cent net in 
1925—inflated values and watered stock not deducted—and 
these toilers in the saddle caught hades from all directions 
and very little help from any, I will state to my friend from 
Texas. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. HUDSPETH. In just a moment. Do you not think, 


Brother Jonrs, that you and I had better be talking about the 
tariff on cattle and hides, lower livestock freight rates, and 
trying to get these gentlemen over here on the Republican side 
to join with us and restore that duty on hides, which they 
so outrageously took away from us in 1909 under the Payne- 
Aldrich bill and failed to restore under the Fordney Act? 
Brother Green the other day in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee said—and he is the chairman and should be authorized 
to speak for the Republican Party—* If you will give us a duty 
on leather, boots, and shoes we will give you a duty on hides.” 
We will do that, Brother Grerev; we will vote with you for a 
reasonable duty on boots and shoes if you and your Cape Cod 
brethren will give us a competitive duty on hides. Now, back us 
up Brother Green and you Republican gentlemen and come on 
with your bill. If you will put a 15 ner cent ad valorem duty 
on hides, we will give you a reasonable and competitive duty 
on your manufactured articles of boots and shoes. But you 
Republicans will not do that because you want an absolutely 
prohibitive duty on the imports of boots, shoes, and leather 
goods so that you New England boot and shoe manufacturers 
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can have an absolute monopoly, as you have been having ever 
since the passage of the Payne-Aldrich law. 

The consumer has not been benefited, as statistics will show, 
for boots and shoes have advanced. But the cattlemen of this 


country have been rankly discriminated against, and I want to 

to my friend from Texas that we slaughter 20,000,000 
cattle in the United States annually and we imported 4,000,000 
hides last year. And when you put a reasonable duty, such as 
was carried in Democratic bills where we had a scientific tariff, 
under Democratic administrations from the first Congress 
down to the Ciyil War, you will put into the pockets of your 
cattlomen and mine at least $3 on every head of cattle slaugh- 
tered, and at the same time not increase the cost of boots and 
hoes to our consumers one dime. [Applause.] 

One of the largest boot and shoe manufacturers in New Eng- 
land testified, a hown by the hearings on the Fordney bill, 
that a duty on hides was not reflected in the price of leather 
goods, boots, and shoes to the consumer. If he were correct, 
then I am correct in this statement. And from a revenue 
standpoint, let me call your attention to this fact: That when 


we had a duty on hides, boots, shoes, 
the Dingley Act, we collected $30,000,000 on hides, as against 
$3.000,000 on boots and shoes. And not a man here will be bold 
enough to contend but that since the duty was taken from hides 
in 1909 shoes and boots have steadily advanced. 

I want to state to my friend from Texas, who talks about 
the tariff on iron ore, farm machinery, pots and pans—and I 
will state that he has recently qualified himself to talk about 


and leather goods under 


cooking utensils—that a duty on hides will help the old cow- 
man more than anything else. Put a duty on hides, keep the 
duty on wool, meats, vegetable oils, and so forth. And I am 


going to talk to my friend, BiLtie OLpFreLp, our Democratic 
whip, as I have been talking to him, about a duty on wool, 
because I think I have got him on the mourners’ bench. 

Now, my friend from Texas, should not you and I go down 
to the hearing on the 12th and 18th of February before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and make a plea for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the rate on livestock rather than to talk 
so much about pots, pans, kettles, knitting needles, safety pins, 
and so forth. 

Mr. JONES rose. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Would not that help the cattlemen more? 
Now, Brother BLANTON, it cost me to lay down a trainload of 
lambs from Comstock, Texas, to Belvidere, Illinois, 50 cents a 
head more in 1924 than it did in 1914. That was after the pas- 
sage of the iniquitous Esch-Cummins law, which guaranteed the 
railroads a definite earning, and raised rates on farm and live- 
stock products. Brother Jones and Brother BLanton, for us 
to plead with the commission to reduce livestock freight rates, 
would not that help our people more than talking about some 
excessive duties that neither you nor I can remedy. 

Mr. JONES. I will state I have been down with my friend 
on the rate proposition, and I will continue to assist any time 
in an effort to reduce the rates on livestock and agricultural 
rates. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will 
time the hearing is set? 

Mr. JONES. I will go any time. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. All right. The 12th and 13th, when they 
will have a hearing on the livestock-rate matter. Let us ask 
them down there if they can not reduce the rates on livestock 
and still leave the railroads a reasonable return. I believe the 
commission can. I want to say to my friends from the great 
farming State of lowa that you have your problems up there in 
regard to selling your corn. It is worth, I believe, 50 cents a 
bushel in your State. We are paying for the same corn in car- 
load lots in west Texas $1.50 a bushel. If you can reduce the 
freight rate you will probably get a little more for your corn. 
[ Applause. ] 

There a market for your Iowa corn, gentlemen, down 
where I live, and if you Republicans in charge of affairs here 
will help us to reduce freight rates, you will get a better price 
for your surplus corn and my people will not have to pay the 
exorbitant price they have been and are now paying. Lower 
freight rates will help your Iowa farmers and likewise help 
my consumers. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. I stood on this floor with the gentleman 
shoulder to shoulder in the fight we made for the emergency 
tariff bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then let us stand shoulder to shoulder 
for a tariff bill that will equalize and reduce the high duties on 
the manufactured product with the low duties on the farmers’ 
and ranchers’ raw material—a scientific tariff. 


the gentlemen go with me at the 


is 


|; market price, and when Mr. TINCHER was saying that 
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Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. All right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did we not put in the emergency tariff hi}! 
every single duty on the farmers’ and ranchmen’s products now 
in the Fordney-McCumber bill? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The duty was a little higher on wool. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, if the Fordney-MeCumber bill had 
not passed we would have those duties on the farm products. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But the emergency tariff was passed with 
a limitation. It was only created for a certain length of time, 
and the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill had to take its place. 

Mr. BLANTON. It stood good. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Until the emergency bill was passed some 
of us Democrats and some Republicans passed the emergency 
tariff bill to preserve from destruction the livestock industr: 
in my district, and Judge BLANtTon’s, and in the United States 
as a whole. 

Mr. BLANTON. And those rates would have been in force. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No: because the emergency tariff bill was 
limited at the time to 18 months, as I recall. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman was off almost as badly 
on the duration of the emergency bill as he was that steers 
were not cattle. [Langhter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. The market price of steers is the only 
thing I quoted my colleague from Texas; I quoted him on the 
Mr. 
HavucGen bought feeder steers at 81%4 cents, I said my colleague 
from El Paso had shipped finished steers to market at that 
time and only received 6 cents. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is where my colleague from Texas 
used me as a good witness. If Mr. HavGEn will continue to 
pay such prices as quoted by the gentleman from Kansas, we 
west Texas cowmen want to contract him our steers this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. May I have an additional 10 minutes? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is why I made the gentleman a good 
witness. I want to state this. That brought out information 
to the eattle people that we have now found a good market for 
our steers, with Mr. Haugen, of Iowa. 

I will tell Brother Haucen and Brother Tincuer that I 
shipped some as good steers as were ever finished off that fine 
grass in northern Oklahoma to Kansas City, and the highest I 
received was 61%4 cents. And I almost laughed my shirt off 
when I got that price. 

Another thing—I can not cover the whole tariff question—but 
I notice in the discussion the other day, as the Recorp reports, 
my good friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer]—I hope he is 
here to-day. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I sent for him and asked him to be here. 
{Laughter.] My friend, in his statement concerning the so- 
called cooperative farm relief bill, made some statements that 
I fully agree with. When the gentleman from Kansas | Mr. 
Sprout] wanted to know what he would do for the relief of the 
farmer, he said there should be an amendment made to the Fed- 
eral farm loan act, and, indorsing his statement in toto, I quote 
it here in full from the Recorp: 


Mr. Carter of Oklahoma. First (and you may call it radical, or 
whatever you want), I would rearrange the Federal Reserve Bank 
ing Board so that such a calamity would not befall the farmer and 
the price of his products as was occasioned by the financial depres- 
sion and holocaust, from which I hope all are just about to emerge. 
I would put a few people on that board in sympathy with the pro- 
ducers, rather than having them all so closely attached to the men 
who finance the producer. [Applause.] Now, that is No. 1. 

Second. I would take some vigorous steps for the rehabilitation 
of the foreign markets for farm products in order that there might 
be some market in which the farmers’ surplus could be sold. 


That is right, Judge Carrer. If I were a member of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, I would use my influence to have 
men appointed as managers of intermediate credit banks who 
knew the difference between a wild ass of the desert and a 
fine thoroughbred Hereford cow. When I asked the president 
of one of these banks a little over two years ago what was 
his average loan per head on grown cows, he replied, $15. I 
said : 

Do you loan the same on cows in east and south Texas as you 
do in west Texas, where around Marfa and the Jeff Davis Mountains 
they grow much larger? 

Yes— 
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I want to ask my colleague this. 


He is here. 


He replied— 
I understand a cow is a cow, no matter where she grows. 
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There has been 2 marked advance in the price of cattle in 
the last six months, and if these intermediate credit banks 
would rediscount cattle paper as liberally as Congress in- 
tended, all would soon be well with the cattleman. We or- 
ganized a livestock-loan company in Fort Worth a few years 
ago and while temporarily (I trust) we have had to mark off 
some loans, yet we have saved many a cowman. He will 
pay back in time. Yet this intermediate credit bank will not 
rediscount good livestock paper. One of my constituents had 
a loan company in Dallas approve a loan. It was good and 
backed by good collateral. The loan was sent to the inter- 
mediate credit bank at Houston after it had been approved by 
one of their inspectors and it was turned down on account of 
not sufficient collateral. 

He got a Dallas bank to make him the loan on the same 
collateral, but had to pay 9 per cent interest. 

Now. we created these banks, gentlemen, in order to reduce 
the rate of interest to the livestock borrower and get him out 
of the clutches of these hellish loan companies, who during 
the war when the eattle were high made him liberal loans, 
but who crushed the life out of him when the drop came. 

I am again in accord with my friend from Oklahoma when 
he responds to a question from the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Lozrer], and I quote his answer from the Recorp: 


Mr. Lozier. Does not the gentleman think that we could do some 
thing for the American farmer if we stopped loaning money to Great 
Britain, Italy, and other countries and stabilize business here? 

Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma. I have always thought it would be better 
to undertake to stabilize our own country before we waxed so fear- 
fully enthusiastic and threw “ conniption fits” about the cancellation 
of just debts for the stabilization of far-away foreign countries. 
Especially ought that to be true with those who believe in a strict 


“policy of isolation.” 
Fourth, we ought to have rigid economy in all expenditures of 
public money by the Federal Government, by the State government, 


and by counties, and by municipalities in order that we might have 
a real substantial reduction in taxes, which would reach 
as well as all others. 


the farmers 


And then my friend from Oklahoma hopped off on the tariff 
reduction, and I would go with him as to reducing the present 
tariff on iron ore, steel, textiles. and manufactured goods. I 
think these duties go farther than I think a competitive tariff 
should go, 

Now, my friend Judge Carrer is one of the ablest and most 
useful men in this House, and in his long service here has ren- 
dered to his State and Nation a service that I do not think 
will be surpassed, and in few instances equaled. But I must 
disagree with him in one of his statements that the duty on 
sugar should be materially lowered. I believe, gentlemen, to 
do so would destroy the cane industry in the States of Georgia, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and my great State of Texas. 

Let me say to my friend from Oklahoma that more than a 
century ago that great statesman, John Calhoun, far removed 
from the cane fields of Louisiana, joined with Mr. Robertson, 
of that State, in placing a duty—-and a substantial one, greater 
than the present one—on sugar. Calhoun made this state- 
ment, true then and just as true to-day; it was sound Demo- 
cratic doctrine then coming from one who never breathed any- 


thing but Democratic air, and it is sound Democratic doctrine 
now— 


that in order to promote production at home and have a reliable re- 


source in time of war we would have to have a substantial duty on 
sugar. 


There is not a sugar beet in my district, nor a sugar-cane 
field. There may be some day and there may never be, but 
whenever the people of the great State of Louisiana, my neigh- 
bors to the East, are prosperous, that prosperity is reflected 
over across the line into Texas. And I contend further, gentle- 
men, that the business of the great sugar planters of the South 
and sugar-beet growers of the West should not be destroyed. 
Gentlemen, would you trust to the altruism of foreign importers 
and international bankers owning large sugar plantations in 
Cuba? I will be candid with you. If you took the duty off 
now, they would reduce the price for a while, until the domestic 
supply was exhausted and they had destroyed the sugar planta- 
tions of Louisiana and the sugar-beet growers of the West and 
Northwest; and then what would they do? They would de as 
they did in 1920 when they had a big supply on hand and no 
tariff at all—or practically none. Those same international 
bankers and foreign importers, out of the greatness of their 
big impulsive souls and great generous hearts, handed us sugar 
at 27 and even 30 cents a pound. I have traveled through the 
cane fields of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Georgia to some ex- 
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tent. Those people are not rich, my friends; they do not live 
in mansions. They live just like ordinary people everywhere, 
having their little country schools and churches and trying to 
educate their sons and daughters from the products of their 
lands. Their lands down there are not adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of corn and wheat and cotton, like yours and mine, my 
friend from Oklahoma, but merely to growing sugar. 


Yet I heard my friend from Oklahoma say he wanted 
to reduce the duty on sugar. I heard the Governor of the 
great State of Louisiana, Governor Parker, make the state- 


ment right here in Washington, at a meeting of the Southern 


Tariff Congress, that when the tariff was reduced to a very 
low amount a few years ago there were 62 sugar mills be- 
tween New Orleans and the mouth of the Mississippi, and, 


shortly after the law went into effect, only one mill remained, 
and that $100,000,000 worth of property was wiped out of ex- 
istence in his State with a stroke of the pen. 

Now, I want to state to my friend from Oklahoma, who 
wants to reduce the duty on sugar so that the farmer's wife 
and the ranchman’s wife will get sugar at a greatly reduced 
price, that one-half the sugar to-day produced in this country 
and imported into this country does not go into the necessities 
of life, but is used by the big manufacturers in making cakes, 
candies, soft drinks, luxuries, and so forth. 

You talk about reducing the tariff on sugar for the benefit 
of the housewife! Over half of our consumption of sugar 
goes into nonessentials. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman somewhat dis- 
arms me by nominating me to the high position of judge. 
[Laughter.| But I want to call his attention to the fact that 
during the Sixtieth Congress, I think it was, an investigation 
was made about the sugar situation by a bipartisan committee 
of the House. The report of that committee was to the effect 
that if the tariff were taken completely off sugar it would 
probably destroy the sugar-beet industry. It would somewhat 
reduce the profits of the cane sugar industry, but it would not 
destroy it. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Oh, I will say to my good friend from 
Oklahoma, and I will affectionately call him “ Judge,’ be- 
cause he is a good judge—of many things—that I will never 





by my vote destroy any legitimate industry in any part of 
this country, and especially one fostered by the farming inter 
ests. We can only judge of the future by the past. We know 
that the removal of the duty reduced the number of mills 
in Louisiana from 62 to 1 and laid waste one of the prin- 
cipal industries in that fair State; and, as Henry Clay once 
said, if a duty were not placed on sugar commensurate with 
the production in this country and that of 


foreign countries, 


the great sugar plantations of Louisiana would recede back 
into the Gulf, from whence they came. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. When did Henry Clay say 
that? 

Mr. HUDSPHETH. He said that back in 1832. jut that 
doctrine is just as sound to-day as it was then. I am quot- 
ing these immortals for Democratic inspiration to some of 


you gentlemen on my side, who have departed from the faith 
of our fathers. It is true Clay was a Whig and a protection- 
ist, but Calhoun and Jackson were Democrats, and their 
Democratic swords were ever unsheathed and ready to strike 
in behalf of real Democratic principles. I 


am a southerner, 
my friends. Every drop of blood that courses through my 
veins is southern blood. I have stontly contended that my 
people were right when they contended for local State sov- 


ereignty and the guarantees of the Constitution; but the man 
who plays upon the war prejudices and waves the bloody shirt 
is not doing the people of the South a good service. [Ap- 
plause, ] 

I want to say to my friend from Oklahoma that I am, at my 
own expense, going into the campaign and preach the doctrines 
of the men who founded my party—a tariff that will be just 
and equitable to every industry in every part of this great 
Nation—in order to elect a Democratic House this fall. Let 
a tariff be placed upon everything that comes in competition 
with foreign imports produced by inferior and pauper labor, 
and let every industry share equally, share and share alike. 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I am glad, so far as the Federal 
banking act is concerned, wherein it fails to give aid to the 
farmer and livestock grower, my friend agrees with me. My 
friend is able to train along with me as long as I stay on the 
Democratic track, and I will train with him when he stays 
on Democratic territory: but when my friend goes over the 
line and becomes a protectionist I can not go with him. I 
want to compliment him on making the best Republican speech 
I have heard made in this Congress. [Applause.] 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. Oh, let me say to my friend, for whom I 
have the deepest personal affection, and I would walk bare- 
foot from here to his district to render him a service, that 
can it be said, when I quote the exact language of men who 
erected the great temple of Democracy—that withstood the 
opslaughts of the Federalists and Whigs for over 50 years; 
ip fact, the men who wrested this Government from the hands 
of Hamilton aud John Adams and the centralized few who 


contended that the people were not competent to govern them- | 


selves, in the 


century 


and placed it 
for half 


when I 


hands of all the people, where it 

can my friend contend 
how, and will show before I take my seat, 
that every tariff act pas by a Democratic administration 
from 1 until 1845 levied a duty on sugar, food, and farm 
products, including all raw materials, as well as a reasonable 
duty on the manufactured article-—what I would call a com- 
petitive tariff—-when I follow and quote such outstanding men 
of our party as Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Calhoun, 


remained 
fully that 


‘ 
a“ 


ed 


aud in modern times Reagan, Bailey, and Culberson, who be- 
lieved in a tariff on raw material, instead of Bryan and Mills, 
who advocated a tariff on the manufactured article—as they 
claimed, for revenue purposes—but that the raw materials of 
my section and yours should be left free of duty—can my 
friend suecessfully contend that I am advocating and preaching 


Kepublican doctrine? 


success- | housewife, but does the gentleman not know that the United 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. I would like to have the record spt 
straight. I am sure there are not more States growing suear 
beets than growing cotton, I do not believe that is correct. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I know there are a large number of 
States in the Northwest and the West that grow sugar beets, 
but I can not give the exact number at the present time. 

Now, I would like to have the attention of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer]. Let us get back to the ques- 
tion of sugar again. The gentleman said that if the tariff 
were taken off sugar it would reduce the price of sugar to the 
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| States collects a lower tariff on sugar than any other country 


the face of the earth? Does the gentleman know that? 
The tariff on sugar collected by the United States is lower 
than that collected by any other country, and even the great 
free-trade country of England, that is held up to us by certain 
vociferous statesmen as such, but is not such in fact, my 
friends, for they have been for some time and are right now 
levying duties on farm products entering their ports, piece by 
piece, and in many instances much higher than is levied here 


on 


| as to farm products, collects a greater duty on sugar than our 
| country collects. 


i will agree (hat many eminent and distinguished men of my | 
party do n ree with me, but 1 feel secure in my position 
as u Democrat when | stand in the shadow of Monticello and 
the Hermitage No, my friend from Oklahoma, I have not, 
neither shall I ever, cross the line and enter the Republican 
camp ground, but J am attempting to call back into the well- 
beaten paths of Democracy such strong intellectual men of the 
party as yourself. I want to recover the ground we have lost 


in the past 60 years, and if we will get back to the mudsills 


and Democratic fundamentals, instead of listening to the voice 


of New Eugland, we will not only recover that ground, but suec- | 
cessfully hold it Is not the authority I have quoted good 
enough for my friend from Oklahoma? If I had the time I | 
could read the gentleman a great deal mere good Democratic 
nuthority to support my position, but I am going to put it in | 
the Recorp so my friend can ponder over it at his leisure, and I 
um sure that in a short time he will again see the light. 

Would the gentleman take the tariff off hides and cattle in 


Oklahoma and keep a duty on leather? 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is what has been done. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. But not by the gentleman from Texas. 
That was done by our party in 1892, and the great Democrat, 


Henry Watterson, said: “They led us through a slaughter- 
house and into an open grave,’ but they have not committed 
ihat same unpardonable error again, to so grave an extent. 
But do not forget the Republican Party committed the un- 
pardonable sin as to hides in 1909 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired 


Mr. 


because 


HUDSVPETH. I would like to have a little more time, 
gentlemen have taken up much of my time in ques- 
tions, which I gladly welcome, and if I had the time I would 
vield to the questions of every man on both until the 
Fourth of July. 


sides 


Mr. BUCHANAN. How much time does my colleague need? 
Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like to have 15 minutes. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 


additional minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN 
for an additional 


Mr. 


The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
10 minutes. 
WOODRUFF. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 
Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman from Texas has given as 
the renson for net repealing the tariff on sugar the conditions 
that exist in the cane-producing sections of the country. I 


believe I am correct in saying that sugar beets are raised in 
more States in the Union than jis cotton, and for that reason 
they should be given fully as much consideration by the Con- 


gress as is given the cotton-producing States, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It is my purpose to give every producing 
section equal consideration in formulating a tariff bill. In 
iact, I would not discriminate against any section of the 
United States. But the South and West have been discrimi- 


nated against in the past in many instances, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I believe the gentleman from Texas 
understands thoroughly that in the States where the sugar beet 
is grown that it is the only crop raised by the farmer upon 
which he can count a profit when he plants the seed. 


Mr. HUDSPETH, That is my information, 
Mr. WOODRUFF. So I think some consideration should be 
given to that proposition. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
to suit me. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I know we can not, but you can make it 
so low that it will destroy a great industry in this country. 
The gentleman has no sugar in his State, and my friend from 
Oklahoma wants to get off of the sugar proposition and bring 
in something else. But let me tell my friend that $775,000,000 
is invested in sugar plantations and in the sugar-beet industry 
in this country and 300,000 people are being given employment 
by this great industry. 

Now, I would like to have the gentleman from Oklahoma 
listen to this: The duty on sugar in the Argentine is 2.41 cents 
per pound, in Belgium—that we helped the other day by a dona- 
tion; that was all right, I guess, that was the only one I voted 
for; I certainly did not vote as some of you Democrats and all 
you Republicans to make a present to Italy of $2,000,000,000 of 
our people’s money. Neither did my friend from Oklahoma. He 
was right in that vote, as he is on many others, if he does 
stray a little on the tariff occasionally—it is 3.5 cenis per 
pound ; the duty in Brazil is 6.61 cents ; in Czechoslovakia, 2.59 ; 
in France, that great Government over there that owes us 


You can not make it too low 


| about $4,000,000,000 and is making no effort to pay us back a 


dime and, in my judgment, never will—if we had Old Hickory 
in the White House, France would pay us; he forced her to pay 
us a debt she owed when he was there—— 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Maybe that is the reason. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Well, they are collecting enough duties 
on sugar to pay us a portion anyway, because the duty there 
is 8.64 cents. They ought to take some of the duties they col- 
lect through the customhouses and pay us. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. They make the tariff so hich 


| that they can not collect any revenue. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; they do collect revenue, but they 
spend it in keeping a standing army of 1,600,000 men that they 
do not need instead of paying a just obligation to the United 
States. In Germany the duty on sugar is 4.32 cents per pound; 
Greece, 3.34; Italy, over which some of my Democratic col- 
leagues and all the Republicans shed crocodile tears, by their 
voles gave her a donation of $2,000,000,000, while a lot of 
our farmers are starving to death and our cattlemen can not 
pay their taxes: and, mind you, this money was borrowed 
from our people through subscriptions to Liberty bonds—many 
of those old farmers and ranchmen paid banks as high as 10 
per cent interest for that money we loaned to Italy and France 
the duty in Italy is 2.10 cents; in Mexico, 3.39; Spain, 15 cents ; 
and Great Britain, that great “free-trade country” which 
you held up as a shining light, over 24% and nearly 2% cents, 
while the United States collects a duty from Cuba of 1.75 cents, 
and from all other countries 2 cents. This country collects a 
lower duty on sugar than any government in the world 
that gets sugar from Cuba. That is the medicine I want to 
give to my friend from Oklahoma, and that is the reason I was 
anxious to have him present to-day. 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman believe it 
should be the policy of the great Government of the United 
States to follow the lead of these bankrupt governments? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is England a bankrupt country? I will 
say this for England. She was the first country to begin pay- 


| ing us back her loan, and does pay us somewhat of a decent 


rate of interest on deferred payments, but not as much as our 
people had to pay for the money they loaned our Government, 
which was loaned to England. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. England is about the only one 


| the gentleman named that is not bankrupt. 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. How about Brazil? 


1926 


Is Brazil a bank- 
rupt government? Also Spain and France. France is not 
bankrupt, although she would like to give that impression in 
order to avoid her just indebtedness to us. Mexico is by no 
means bankrupt. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. How 
Italy, and all of these other countries? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman would like to get away 
from this discussion of sugar duties by going off on some 
extraneous matter. The gentleman was talking about the 
high duty on sugar as collected by this country, and I have 
shown him that the duty collected by this Government is 
lower than the duty collected by any country on the face of 
the earth. The gentleman is in favor of taking the duty off 
sugar, which, as I say, would result in destroying $775,000,000 
worth of property, usefully and legitimately invested by our 
own people, and putting 300,000 people out of work. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; the gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is what the gentleman would do 
by his argument. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


about Czechoslovakia, 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; I gladly yield to my colleague, who 
I really believe wants to help the livestock producer, but 
sometimes just before we pull the load over the hill he falls out 
of the traces, on the final vote. But he will come around. 

Mr. BLANTON. Even with the present tariff on sugar, here 
in Washington, which is the highest retail market in the world, 
vou can now buy a 100-pound sack of sugar for 6 cents a pound. 
“ Mr. HUDSPETH. For 6 cents a pound, and we paid 25 cents 
and even as high as 30 in 1920; and yet, my friend, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma talks about the high duty and the enor- 
mous cost to the consumer. And you would destroy the purpose 
of that duty if you followed the lead of my distinguished friend 
from Oklahoma, who is wandering around in the mazes of this 
old free-raw-material argument. You know, he can not get 
away from that argument. But in time I am sure he will and 
vo with us on a competitive tariff. That is what our 
standard-bearer, Hon. John W. Davis, in the last presidential 
campaign said he stood for, a competitive tariff. If you fol- 
lowed in the wake of the gentleman from Oklahoma you would 
destroy the great sugar industry of this country and put us 
at the mercy of the foreign importers and the international 
bankers, who own many of these large sugar plantations in 
Cuba. That is exactly what you would do; and I want to 
say to my friend who made such a good speech about “the 
poor housewife,” does the gentleman know that the two parties, 
and only two, who signed the application for a reduction of the 
tariff on sugar before the Tariff Board—was it the old house- 
wife down there, or the old farmer out in Carter County, Okla- 
homa? No; it was the United States Sugar Association of New 
York City and a dry goods house in St. Louis. [Laughter and 
applause.] They are the only two that signed the application 
for a reduction of the tariff on sugar, and yet the gentleman is 


talking about the housewife being robbed. [Laughter and 
applause. } 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? The 


gentleman has asked me a question, and I would like to an- 
swer it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. They were the only people that could be 
brought forward to ask the Tariff Board to reduce fhe duty on 
sugar. Surely that infantile corporation—the United States 
Sugar Corporation’s only interest, was the “ poor housewife.” 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman from Texas 
want an answer to his question? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In a minute. The only people who could 
be brought forward to ask such a reduction were the United 
States Sugar Association, that owns sugar plantations in 
Cuba galore, and a dry-goods house in St. Louis. They were 
undoubtedly representing the great consuming public of these 
United States. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; for a brief question. 

Mr. SCHAFER. On this sugar question, if the present tariff 
protects the manufacturers and producers of sugar, why is it 
we are receiving in the mail every day from the great manu- 
facturers of sugar in this country letters opposing the legisia- 
tion which has for its purpose the manufacture of corn sugar? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I have not received any such letters. My 
contention is, the tariff aids the producers a great deal more 
than the manufacturers. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Then I will send some of them over to 
your office. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman probably has the enor- 
mous number of two letters, and one of them from the United 
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States Sugar Corporation, and the other from that St. Louis 
dry goods house. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have not received any either. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Scuarer] that I am trying to preserve the indus- 
tries of this country that men of your kind would destroy, and 
when you did do that you would be put absolutely at the 
mercy of the sugar importers of Cuba and the international 
bankers, who own many plantations over there. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman want an 
answer to his question? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In just a minute. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman asked me a 
question. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But you are going to take up all my 
time. I have not asked the genileman’a question. I was 


answering the question of the gentleman from Michigan, Min- 
nesota, or Wisconsin, or some foreign country. Mr. SoHarer, 
who has no party, sits part of the time with the Republicans 
and part with my side and calls himself a “ Progressive.” Pro- 
gressive what? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Not Michigan-Wisconsin. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Well, they have all kinds from Wiscon- 
sin. The gentleman has been talking about the high duties 
collected through the customhouse. Do you know, my friend, 
that the duties collected through the customhouse of the United 
States amount to only $3.25 per capita, in comparison with 
$15.79 collected through the customhouse of England? And yet 
I am frank to say that many of the duties on iron ore, steel, 
textiles, and manufactured articles under the Fordney-McCum- 
ber bill should be lowered and could be, if you Republicans 
would do so, and still these industries would make a greater 
profit than does the farmer and livestock producer his 
products. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If you can get my good friend, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BuCHANAN], who has charge of 
the time, to give me a few minutes more, I will be glad to 
yield, but the gentleman shakes his head and indicates he 
can not give me any more time. If I could get the time, I 
would be glad to yield to my friend from Oklahoma and every 
other man on this floor from now until to-morrow night. I 
would be delighted to take you all on, gentlemen, but my time 
is growing short. I wish I had a little more time to discuss 
this question. 

I want to discuss this tariff question from the viewpoint 
of Democrats of the old school from 1802 to 1858, and from the 
viewpoint of a man who believes in an equitable tariff, from 
the viewpoint of a man who believes in establishing a tariff 
that will allow the industries of this country to compete with 
the industries of foreign countries. That is all my people 
want, and that is all Democrats, as I view it, should want. 

I want to say to Judge Tucker, my good friend from Vir- 
ginia, the greatest constitutional lawyer in this House, a de- 
scendant of that great family of the Old Dominion, that men 
from your State wrote the first tariff law that was ever put 
on the statute books. It was written by James Madison, with 
the approval of Thomas Jefferson, if not written by Jefferson 
and introduced by Madison, and it carried a duty on all the 
raw products of this country, including sugar. [Applause.] 

Mr. TUCKER. But it was not the Fordney-McCumber Act. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; the Fordney Act carries a much 
higher duty on some manufactured articles than Is necessary. 
This bill of Madison’s did not, but it carried a duty on all raw 
materials and there was equitable distribution. It was fol- 
lowed for 50 years, and we ran this Government in the interest 
of all the people, so that we did not have to look into the back 
door of the White House, as we do now. We rode up to the 
front gate, hitched our horse at a democratic horse rack, and 
boldly went into the front door. It was followed until the 
Civil War. Then the Republicans got in power, discriminated 
against the producers and raw products until we came in under 
Cleveland and passed the Wilson-Gorman law, which almost 
destroyed our party by a rank discrimination against the pro- 
ducers of my section. 

Now, what have these various tariff bills since 1850, passed 
mostly by Republican administrations, discriminating against 
the raw product in favor of manufacturers done, my friends? 
They have transferred the wealth from the South to the North. 
In 1850 the per capita wealth in Massachusetts was $377 and 
in the great State of Georgia it was $387 and in the great State 
of South Carolina it was $487: What is it to-day? In the 
State of Massachusetts, where they have always had protection 
since 1850 for the manufactured article, either under Demo- 
cratic or Republican administrations, the per capita wealth is 


on 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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$3,100, in comparison with $876 in the State of Georgia, $1,800 
in the great State of Texas, that produces more wool, more 
sheep, more cattle, and more cotton than any State in the 
Union, and that has counties you could put the entire State of 
Massachusetts inside of and then have room for Rhode Island, 
and $680 in the State of South Carolina. That is how it has 
yone. Protecting manufactures always has taken our wealth 
up there where these favored industries exist. 


Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes 

Mr. FULMER Part of that comes by reason of the enor- 
mous profits South Carolina has paid to Massachusetts. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman is right, and should agree 
with me on my tariff stand That is exactly what I say, 


und you will always have to pay it when you take the duty off 


the raw product and leave it on the manufactured article. I 
say, distribute it equitably and have a competitive tariff. 
That is what I stand for, and, if 1 gauge it correctly, that is 


what the Democracy of my district stands for, and when you 
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If possible, Congress should investigate and asceriain. 

Bearing on this very matter there passed between Congress. 
man LaGuargpia, of New York, and myself last fall, and others 
deeply interested in securing to the producers of cattle better 
prices, a number of telegrams, which I here insert: 


JANUARY 28 


New York, N. Y., August 22, 1925. 
Hon. C, B. Hupsperna, 
Ei Paso, Tez.: 
Retail price of meat increased 8 to 10 cents a pound. I am reliably 
informed that stock raisers get no benefits from this increase. Is that 
correct? Wire me your views as to meat strike in New York City, 


| We are ready to go the limit to fight meat profiteers and help you cattle 


do that we will not have to look in at the back door of the 
White House all the time. [Applause.] 

Now, my friends, on my side, let-me say to you, and also | 
my friend from South Carolina [Mr. Fu_mer], who has just 


made a valuable contribution to my remarks, that the people of 
the South and my State have gotten tired of this one-sided tariff 
policy and of the discrimination practiced under various tariff 
acts, especially the McKinley bill and the Wilson-Gorman bill, 
and as evidence of the fact I am giving you a resolution passed 
hy the farm organizations of a great Democratic Southern State 


and indorsed by seven of the Democratic Congressmen from 
that State just in recent months. I do not think this State 


has sent a single Republican to Congress since the people re- 
covered its government from the carpetbaggers after the Civil 
War 

Read the following resolution and judge for yourselves 
whether or not Southern sentiment is awakening to an equitable 
distribution of the tariff: 

Resolution 
1. We tariff that the 


will farmer 


favor a policy guarantee a 
standard of living and wage commensurate with the dignity and im- 
portance of bis industry and a reasonable profit above cost of pro- 


duction, 

We oppose any reduction in the tariff duty on peanuts, vegetable 
ankmal fats, and other products of the farm. 

3. We petition our Senators and Congressmen to work and vote for 
tariff on farm products that will give equality of opportunity and 


ols 


maintain American standards of living and protect American labor 
against destructive foreign competition in all lines of productive 
pursuits, 

4. We petition our Senators and Congressmen before entering any 


tarif caucus to announce their commitment to this petition. 


I shall also give you the total wealth of Massachusetts, a 
State whose principal industry is manufactures, as compared 
with my State, whose principal industries are farming avd 
livestock : 








Comparisons of the wealth of several States 
In 1922 the wealth of Massachusetts was... ~~ $12, 980, 839, 000 | 
In 19: he wealth of Texas was a vubibicwmaltdh 9, 850, 888, 000 
In 1922 the value of Massachusetts livestock was_ _— 35, 000, 000 
In 1922 the value of Texas livestock was . ane 327, 827, 000 


In 192% the wealth of manufacturing interests in 


Massachusetts was met dibvwienhs dhdpatal me atieteds 1, 460, 000, 000 
In 1922 the wealth of manufacturing interests in 
Texas was = Sieednratnimeastniiatintilnnttntan tinea 327, 000, 000 


And at the close of my remarks I shall append a statement 
of the utterly indefensible discriminations in the McKinley law 
as to the raw products as in favor of the manufactured article. 


This is a Republican measure. “ The crime of 73,” enacted by 
a Republican Congress under the Payne-Aldrich bill in 1909 


i 





against the producers of livestock, when hides were left duti- | 


less and boots, shoes, and leather goods heavily protected, I 
have already related, and the Wilson-Gorman law is too fresh 
in your minds to need any rehashing at my hands. And in 
comparison I am going to give you a real Democratic tariff 
b'!! and many of the duties provided thereunder introduced 
nnd passed by Madison on July 4, 1789, and maintained chiefly 
by every Democratic administration until 1850. You will see, 
my friends, that all industries under these acts shared and 
shared alike. 

While a tariff on meats has been of some benefit to the cattle 
raisers, there is too wide a spread between the prices the pro- 
dncers of beef receive and the prices paid by the consumers, 
the housewife, and the family. I receive 6 cents per pound for 
a finished steer on the hoof; 200 beefsteaks can be cut from that 
steer that vou pay from 50 to 60 cents a pound for. That steer 
gets me $40. It retails for $150. Who gets the vast profit? 


|; your wire has found little reflex to producers on range. 


| cents a pound. 


6 


raisers. Wire me 233 Broadway. 


F. H. LaGvuarpia, M. C, 


Et Paso, Tex., August 25, 1925 


Hon. F. H. LaGuarptia, M. C., 

233 Broadway, New York, N. ¥.: 
Your wire received. Increased prices on retail meats as stated {n 
Prices of 
range cattle practically same as one year ago. Our papers here con 
tain very little as to meat strike in your city. Wire or write 
fully concerning meat strike. For past four years beef to consume; 
has remained practically the same as during war, while price paid to 
cattlemen is much less than that paid during war. You wil! 
doing a patriotic work by fighting meat profiteers and aiding dis 
tressed cattlemen. 


me 


Cc. B. Hupspern. 


Eu Paso, Tex., August 29, 1925. 
Hon. F. H, LaGuarpta, M. C., 
New York, N. ¥.: 

All Texas Congressmen interested in cattle producers. Suggest you 
wire them; also Oklaboma and Kansas and northwestern Members. 
If you can secure better prices on range and on hoof and at same time 
need not Increase price to consumers you will render a great benefit io 
a deserving people. 

Cc. B. Hupsprrna. 





New Yorn, N. Y., September 3, 1925. 
Hon. C. B. Hvupsperna, 
El Paso, Tez.: 

Statement just issued by meat council of New York, consisting of 
representatives of various packers, states retail high prices of meat due 
to higher prices paid to cattle raisers. Lee, of Armour & Co., states in- 
crease paid month of July to cattle raisers. Beef on hoof $4 a hundred 
pounds compared 1923 prices; increased price on hogs same period from 
$7 to $13.40. Says that high prices due to happiness, prosperity, and 
good times of cattle raisers. Please wire your comment unsparingly 
for publication here. We are conducting educational campaign on 
prices of meat and interest growing. 

F. H. LaGuarpt, M. C. 


oF 
- 


33 Broapway, New York City, September 8, 192). 
Hon. C. B. Hupsrern, 
El Paso, Tez. 
My Dear CoLtteacue: Thanks for your telegrams. 
a hard time here with meat. 


cents a pound. 


We are having 
The cheapest cuts retail from 34 to 45 
Steaks 75 cents and up a pound. Roasts 75 to $5 
One single tiny lamb chop 20 cents and so on. 

I do not know if I made it clear to you, so I want to say now 
that the consumers in New York City are in full sympathy with the 
cattle raisers. We know that the high retail prices are not reflected 
in the prices paid to cattle raisers. There was a jump in the jast 
three weeks of 8 and 10 cents a pound on beef. 

Retailers here have opened the books to us and their margin of 
profit does not show that they are profiteering. Hence the question 
who is getting it? 

In all likelihood there will be a city-wide protest by the women 
refraining from using meat for a period. Whatever we do we want 
to cooperate with the cattle raisers. 

As you know, for many years I have been seeking to establish close! 
relations between consumers and producers. With the low rates paid 
to the producers and the high rates sold to the consumers, I believe 
we have everything in common. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
F. H. LaGuarpta. 


Ava, OxKta., September 5, 1925. 
F. H. LaGuarpsu, M. C., 
2383 Broadway, New York, N. Y.: 
Have made thorough investigation and find that the price of cat- 
tle has been increased some during year 1925. Increase would amount 
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to approximately 214 cents per pound for dressed beef. Cattle bring | 
from 3 to 7 cents per pound on foot, but most cattle bring 3% to 4. 
Have just driven through Arizona, New Mexico, western Texas, and 
Oklahoma and there is a dearth of cattle. There is no prosperity 
among cattle raisers of Oklahoma. They are in bankruptcy or on 
the verge. 
Tom D. McKeown, 

Of course, we all believe in finding a market outside of the 
country for our surplus. That is good business and a rea- 
sonable tariff has never interfered in any way with good busi- 
ness. But it is the height of folly to adopt a policy that will 
make the market that makes the greater per cent of what we 
raise an unprofitible selling place in order to strive for a 
gainful market in which we wish to sell what we have left. To 
do that would be to dispose of a beef steer at less than cost 
and then go forth to hunt up a soup house that might give us 
a profit on the tail. , 

It is a mistake for us Democrats to be ruled by prejudice 
rather than by reason in choosing a tariffpolicy. We should 
turn from the free trader's mist-created rainbow of promise | 
that we have so often chased to our sorrow, and accept in its 
place a proven instrument of national achievement. And that 
new and utterly inconsistent claim that we must break down | 
national lines and adopt a tariff policy best suited to the whole 
world ought not to receive any consideration at our hands. 
To contend that the shaping of a piece of legislation in this 
country must be considered from some viewpoint beyond our 
borders, rather than from its internal effects upon industry, 
is heresy of the foulest kind. Thomas Jefferson favored a 
tariff policy “adapted to our circumstances”; James Monroe 
was of the opinion that such legislation should be in conformity 
“with the high interests of the Nation,” and George Washing- | 
ton undertook to so fashion affairs that there would “come a 
day when this country will have some weight in the scale of | 


empires.” 
Now, mind you, I would not have my country recreant to 

the high duty it owes humanity. I am for universal friend- 
ship and help. I am for a hand stretched, when consistent 
with our economic ability, to the farthest fireside. And we are 
doing that now. But there is a national line that holds true 
patriotism within its bounds, and when we make a law or when 
we enforce a policy, the mighty spirit of America must be the | 
ruling thought. We will throw out the life line, but we will 
fasten it to a policy that is firm, so as not to be pulled our- 
selves into the dangerous waters. [Applause.] 

DUTIES LEVIED UNDER M’KINLEY ACT 


Leaf tobaceo, $2 per pound; cigar wrappers in bulk, bales, or | 
boxes, $2 per pound ; leaf tobacco of the old farm kind, 35 cents 
per pound; cattle less than 1 year old, $2 per head; more 
than 1 year old, $10 per head; corn, 15 cents per bushel; 
rye, 10 cents per bushel; wheat, 25 cents per bushel; milk, 
5 cents a gallon; butter, 6 cents a pound, and butter substitutes; | 
apples, 5 cents per bushel; beef, mutton, and pork, 2 cents 
per pound; liquors and brandy, $2.50 per gallon; cotton thread 
valued at 25 cents per pound, 10 cents a pound; over 25 cents 
a pound, not exceeding 40 cents, 18 cents per pound; cotton | 
thread, value over 60 cents and not exceeding 70 cents, 33 
cents per pound; and valued at $1 and over, 50 per cent 
ad valorem and 50 cents a pound; spool thread, each spool | 
not over 100 yards, 70 cents per dozen; and cotton cloth, not 
dyed or painted, not exceeding 50 threads to the square inch, 
2 cents per square yard; if bleached, 244 cents; and if dyed 
or painted, 4 cents per square yard (3 yards of material 1 | 
yard square would make a dress for the average-sized woman). 

Jeans, 6% cents per square yard; clothing, ready made, of 
cotton, made up in whole or in part by tailors, 50 per cent ad 
valorem; stockings, half hose and hose composed of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber, made on knitting machines or frames, 
and shirts and drawers, not valued over $1,50 per dozen, 30 per 
cent ad valorem; wool, Merino blood or other wool, 10 cents, 
brought in from Buenos Aires, New Zealand, Australia, Cape 
of Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain. 

Now, in class 2, fine wool, such as Leicester, Cotswold, Lin- | 
colnshire, Down Combings—that is, long wool—12 cents per 
pound; goat and alpaca, same. 

The wool from these countries shrinks about half as much 
as ours when brought in here in the grease. Consequently they 
had double the amount in scoured wool, and the duty in the 
grease was 5 to 6% cents per pound. 

On yarns and woolens made wholly or in part of wool the 
duty shall be—on hair of the goat, camel, alpaca—valued at 
not more than 30 cents, two and a half times the amount of 
cuty on unwashed wool, or 27% cents specific duty per pound, 
and in addition thereto 35 per cent ad valorem, and over 40 
cents would be three and a half times and 40 per cent ad. 


| cheese, 4 cents; soap, 2 


| loaf sugar and candy, 12 cents; cigars, $2.50 per thousand; 
| tobacco, 10 cents per pound. 
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| valorem; and on woolen or worsted clothing, shawls, knit fab 


rics made on knitting machines or frames, and on manufactures 
of other description made in whole or in part of wool, worsted 
hair of the camel or goat or alpaca, valued at not over 30 
cents per pound, the duty was 35 cents per pound and in addi- 
tion thereto 40 per cent ad valorem, or 12 cents per pound and 


| valued at 40 cents, four times or 44 per cent specific and 50 


cents ad valorem; and on blankets, hats of wool, and flannels 
for underwear, valued at 30 cents per pound, duty was 1645 
cents per pound and in addition thereto 30 per cent ad valorem ; 
and on women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, 
Italian cloth, and so forth, part cotton and part wool or other 
vegetable material, valued not exceeding 15 cents per square 
yard, duties specific 7 cents per square yard and 40 per cent ad 
valorem ; and on women’s and children’s dress goods, cont lin- 
ings, and so forth, composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, 
and so forth, the duty was 12 cents per yard and 50 per cent 
ad valorem, 

On cloaks and coats, 44 cents per pound and 60 per cent 
ad valorem; silks, 50 cents per pound specific; pearl buttons, 
2% cents per line (a line consists of 1 dozen buttons); and 
in addition 35 per cent ad valorem. 

And on shoe buttons valued at 3 cents per gross, 1 cent per 
pound specific, gross; coffee, free: hides, raw or uncured, 
whether dried, salted or pickled, Angora goat skins, raw with 
out the wool, unmanufactured asses’ skins, with the woo! on, 
free; oil cake, free; and sugar—not above 16 per cent Dutch 
standard, in color, and all sugar drainings, sugar sweepings 
corn juice, and molasses—free. 

DUTIES LEVIED BY TARIFF ACT OF JULY 4, 


1789, AND MAINTAINED IN 
SUBSEQUENT ACTS UNDER DEMOCRATI( 


ADMINISTRATION UNTII 2 
Molasses, 2% cents per gallon; beer, 5 cents a gallon; sugar, 
from 1 to 3 cents per pound; coffee, 244 cents per pound; 
cents ; boots, 50 cents per pair ;. shoes, 
slippers, or goloshes, 7 cents per pair; twine for 112 pounds, 
200 cents; salt, 6 cents per bushel; tobacco and snuff, 6 and 10 
cents per pound; wool and cotton yarns, 50 cents per dozen; 
tea, 6 cents per pound; hats, saddles, gloves, 744 per cent ad 
valorem ; cotton, 3 cents per pound; hemp, 60 cents per pound. 
On all other goods, 5 per cent ad yalorem; green teas, as high 
as 20 cents; all coaches, wagons, vhaises, and so forth, 1514 per 
cent; calicoes, chintzes, and so forth, 744 per cent ad valorem; 


| rags of linen, of cotton, of woolen, and hempen cloth, stockings 
| of wool or cotton, 2 per cent ad valorem; a duty of 25 per cent 


ad valorem on wool manufactures of all descriptions; cotton 
cloth, 25 per cent ad valorem; on liquors, 75 cents per gallon; 
on shoes and slippers, 25 cents per pair; and on shoes and slip- 
pers for children, 15 cents per pair; on soap, 3 cents per pound ; 


brown sugar 3 cents, white sugar 4 cents, lump sugar 10 cents; 


, on 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Esticx]. 

Mr. ESLICK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mitte, in the time accorded me I want to discuss House bill 
6559, reported by a majority of the Public Buildings and 
Grounds Committee, with minority views offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Bussy], in which five of us concur. 
I want to discuss this matter, I hope, not from a partisan 
view, but I wish to discuss it from an American view, and 
my reason for discussing this bill in advance Is that a simi- 
lar bill was introduced in the last Congress, and under sus- 
pension of the rules, and practically without argument, it 
passed the House, but failed of passage in the Senate. 

This bill, known as the Elliott bill, carries with it the authori- 
zation of $165,000,000 of the public money to be expended 
in a public-buildings campaign covering a period of seven 


| years. Not more than $10,000,000 is to be expended in any 
| one year in the District of Columbia; $50,000,000 in all to 
| be expended in the District. The other $100,000,000 is for tha 


rest of the Nation. Not more than $15,000,000 is to be ex- 


pended in any one year throughout the country, covering a 


period of six years, but Mr. Wetmore, Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury, says it will take seven years to put into effect 
the provisions of this bill. There is an additional appropria- 
tion of $15,000,000 intended to cover buildings not contracted 
for but provided under the act of 1913. 

I want to discuss this bill, and in doing so I want to say 
that I have no assault to make on the amount of money au- 


| thorized by this bill. In fact, it does not carry with it enough 


money to meet the requirements and urgent needs of the coun- 
try. The last public buildings program was in 1913. A large 
number of buildings, it was anticipated, would be constructed 
under that bill. But the war came on; the country had to 
husband its manhood and its money, and so there are to-day 
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quite a number of these buildings that have not been con- 
tracted for, and an added appropriation of $15,000,000 sought 
by this bill in addition to the funds on hand is intended to take 
care of these projects, 

As I said, I have no assault to make on the amount of 
money carried by the bill. But there is another provision in the 
bill which takes from Congress its authority, its duties and 
responsibilities, and turns them over to an executive officer 
of this Government, and carries the power and authority to 
spend this money. In a word, it transfers from the legisla- 
tive department of the Government, in contravention of all 
precedents, to the executive department the power of spending 
this enormous sum of money. 

I want to read to you just a section from the existing law, 
the requirement that refers to the expenditure of the public 
money with respect to publie buildings. 

I call your attention to section 3733 of the Revised Statute: 


t shall be entered into for the erection, repair, 
public building, or for any public improvement 
ll bind the Government to pay a larger sum of money than 
amount In the Treasury appropriated for the specific purpose. 
Mr. MAGEE of New York. 
Mr. ESLICK. I will 
Mr. MAGEE of New York. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if this bill does anything more than to bring all building 
items within the provisions of the Budget system? 


Sy bia .0 contra 
or f shing of 
whi 
the 


any 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ESLICK. I shall answer the gentleman by reading from 
the act itself: 

Provided, That in carrying Into effect the provisions of this act, in so 
far as relates to buildings to be used in whole or in part for post- 
office purposes, the Secretary of the Treasury, under regulations to be 
preseribed by him, shall act jointly with the Postmaster General in the 


selection of towns or cities In which buildings are to be constructed and 
the selection of sites therein. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to carry on the construc- 
tion work herein authorized by contract, or otherwise, as he deems most 
advantageous to the United States, and in appropriations for 
projects are made in part only, to enter into contracts for the comple- 
tlon in full of each of said projects. 


case 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. ESLICK. I will. ; 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. What I say is this, if the gen- 


tleman will carefully read the provisions of the bill he will 
find, as a matter of fact, that it authorizes no surrender what- 
ever on the part of the legislative branch to the executive. 
All that it does is to give executive officials the right to make 
recommendations to Congress, and then Congress can act. 

Mr. BEGG, Is not that the way that we have handled the 
river and harbor appropriation for the past 8 or 10 years? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Exactly. The bill is not only 
economical, but it gives the executive officials upon whom the 
responsibility rests the right to make the recommendations to 
the Congress. 

Mr. ESLICK. In answer to the gentleman, let me ask when 
the Navy wants relief are these authorizations given to the 
naval authorities to spend a large amount of money without 
Congress first knowing what the Navy wants, where the yards 
are to be located, and what battleships are to be constructed, 
and the cost in each instance? In Army appropriations for 
camp and posts Congress always requires information of the 
location and costs. Never has an appropriation been made for 
reclamation projects to be expended without first knowing on 
what specific projects it was to be used and the costs of each 
undertaking. Does not Congress Know where every dollar of 
public-road money goes before it is appropriated? It has full 
knowledge of the amount in each State for this purpose. It is 
true the State must put up an equal amount. 

Has an amount so large as this in peace times ever been 
appropriated by the Congress to be expended without Congress 
keeping its hand on the amount appropriated or in advance 
knowing when and how it was to be spent? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. What I say is that what this 
bill does, as a matter of fact, is to eliminate pork-barrel legis- 
lation now and forever and put the public-building business on 
a business basis. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. ESLICK, Yes. 

Mr. BUSBY. I want to ask the gentleman from New York 
a question. When this bill was being considered in the former 
Congress is it not a fact that he testified before the Public 
Buildings and Grounds Committee and told them that he was 
virtually assured that his proposition was being taken care of? 
[Applause and laughter.] 
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Mr. MAGEE of New York. 
statement. 

Mr. BUSBY. I say that when the gentleman testified before 
the Public Buildings Committee—— 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Oh, I made a statement—I aiq 
not testify—and that statement I stand by. 

Mr. BUSBY. The gentleman was not under oath. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Oh, no one who appeared before 
the committee was under oath. 

Mr. BUSBY. The question is this: Did not the gentleman 
state to that committee, in reply to a question that I asked, 
that he had been virtually assured that his proposition would 
be taken care of, although it was in a lump-sum amount? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not remember exactly what 
I said, but whatever I said in that statement I stand by. 

Mr. BUSBY. That was the gentleman’s pork, was it not? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Not on your life. 

Mr. ESLICK. Mr. Chairman, I must refuse to yield longer 
for this colloquy. .My first complaint of this bill is that it is 
a transfer, a complete submission of the powers of the Ameri- 
can Congress to an executive department; that the ex- 
ecutive department usurps the functions that are delegated 
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I did not catch the gentleman's 


to the Congress. It is expressly provided in the Constitu- 
tion that Congress has the power to establish post offices 


and post roads. When you make this appropriation, when the 
time comes that $150,000,000 is to be appropriated covering a 
period of six years, and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
named as the agent of the Congress to select the towns and 
cities in which this money is to be expended and the sites in 
the towns, Congress then will have nothing whatever to do 
with the transaction, because no limitation is placed upon the 
amount that shall be expended on any one project under the 
supervision of the Seeretary of the Treasury. It is an un- 
limited power. There is only one limitation upon the power 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that is with respect 
to post-office buildings where the Postmaster General may, 
concurrently with the Secretary of the Treasury, select the 
town or city where the project is to be constructed and the 
site for the same. The Postmaster General has absolutely 
nothing to do with the amount to be expended, and when this 
money is appropriated and the authority is delegated, not 
even if he goes wrong or expends the money in excess of the 
amount that Congress desires, is there any restraining hand, 
because in the first section of this bill the power is given 
to the Secretary of the Treasury as the agent of this Gov- 
ernment to make contracts extending beyond the amount 
appropriated, in the very teeth and in violation of the exist- 
ing law. In other words, when this is done the Congress has 
ereated a Frankinstein, and the creature becomes greater than 
the creator, because you can not recall the powers that we 
have vested in this agent to bind his principal, the United 
States Government. 

If this bill becomes a law, I ask my associates on the Build- 
ings and Grounds Committee, what is the province, what is the 
duty and the function of that committee? Have we any other 
duties to perform? Is it not suicide to this committee when 
this bill becomes a law? It has no other function. Ah, but 
they tell us, you are only putting this department under the 
Budget. Is the Budget the yardstick of all human perfection? 
Is it by the Budget that we measure all things in perfection in 
human government? If this be true, why do you have your 
deficiency appropriation bills, one after another? If the figures 
are to be submitted, why can not the departments—the Treas- 
ury Department and the Post Office Department—through the 
Director of the Budget, submit their figures and plans to the 
Buildings and Grounds Committee as they have done in the 
past? Is there anything wrong in this? Should not the same 
rule apply to public buildings and grounds and the expenditure 
of this money that applies to your Navy projects, to your Army 
projects? Would Congress appropriate $50,000,000 or $100,000,- 
000 and turn it over to the Interior Department to be expended 
in reclamation projects without knowing where and how much 
money was to be expended, and when? Would it go into the 
Treasury and authorize the expenditure of this enormous sum 
of money and leave it in the discretion of one executive officer, 
covering a period of six years? I do not believe there is a 
parallel for it in the history of this Government. 

You are passing from a government of the three depart- 
ments—the executive, the legislative, and the judicial—into 4 
government by the executive department, a government by bu- 
reaus! You are passing the functions of government to a de- 
partment that does not operate in the open ligt of day in the 
forums of the House and the Senate, but in the darkness of 
bureaus! It is a practice that is wrong in principle and vicious 
in policy! [Applause.] Establish your bureau, and what is 
the first thing that comes to you from it? 
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The same defense {s made for this bill. It is an expediency, 
and yet when you adopt the expediency based on a wrong prin- 
ciple the next demand put forward to usurp the powers of 
another department of the Government is that the very thing 
vou did wrong here is a precedent for another wrong. Establish 
your precedent and your bureaus, and they become entrenched, 
and to the next Congress there is a cry for more men, more 
money, more power! 

The gentleman who first interrupted me said that we were 
vetting away from the old “pork barrel.” Mr. Chairman, the 
last bill that passed Congress in a public-building program was 
12 years ago. Is there a man upon the floor of this House who 
will say that one dollar of the money previded in that bill was 
for “pork”? There is a real necessity throughout the country 
for public buildings. 

It is confined to no one section of the land. The cry goes 
up from every hamlet and the congested centers of the land. 
Thirteen years have passed, and the public-building program 
had not taken care of the necessities of the country at that 
time. Everything has grown in great proportions. The postal 
revenues in the last 25 years have grown some 300 per cent, 
from $150,000,000 to $600,000,000. They have more than dou- 
bled in the last 10 years. The bulk of your mail matter, in size 
or bulk, with parcel post, has grown between 600 and 700 per 
cent. “ Pork”’—where does that reflect? What is the meaning 
of “pork”? The country people interpret it that one, two, or 
a half dozen Congressmen and Senators get together and form 
a conspiracy, and in the last analysis they take in enough Mem- 
bers to pass a measure, and each fellow grabs a public building 
for his own district or State. I say to you that under the proof 
we had before us in the hearing on this bill, and from state- 
ments and general observation, there is not a congressional dis- 
trict in this Union that is not in need of public buildings to-day. 
{Applause.] Not one. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESLICK. I do. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The statement was made by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Becc] awhile ago that the authorization 
in this bill is the same as the one in which appropriations have 
been made for river and harbor improvements. There is a 
great distinction. The appropriations for river and harbor im- 
provement can be expended only on project that Congress has 
approved, while under this bill, as I understand it, it leaves It 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to approve the contract? 

Mr. ESLICK. Yes, sir. He may contract for the completion 
of a building covering several years when the money has not 
been appropriated. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. ESLICK. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS. If this be pork, as the gentleman from New 
York seems to intimate, is it not a fact that this bill—granting 
for the sake of argument it is pork—simply changes the dispo- 
sition of the pork from the representatives of the people to 
a Cabinet officer who is selected, or rather appointed, without 
any responsibility to the people themselves? 

Mr. ESLICK. Yes, sir, that is true; and it is the kind of 
pork I do not believe this Congress will enjoy. [Applause.] 
We are asked to buy the shoats, feed them, butcher them, and 
pass the pork over to the Secretary of the Treasury. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESLICK. I will. 

Mr. BROWNING. Is it not a good indication that Congress 
is not a pork Congress when it has waited 13 years to pass any 
kind of a bill? 

Mr. ESLICK. Yes, sir; and it is a great deal harder to get 
up a pork barrel with 485 Members here in this House and 98 
Senators over there than where one man has the absolute say 
in one department of the Government. Now, going further, if 
my friend will permit me, if they are afraid of Congress, and 
that means that each fellow is afraid of himself, or that some 
other man will get more for his district, more than he himself 
gets ; in common fairness, and in common reason, why not estab- 
lish a commission of experts upon this subject, and give them 
the power, let them go to the sites or places that are asking ap- 
propriations for public buildings by separate bills, let them take 
the proof, come back and report the facts to the Public Build- 
ings Committee of this House what projects are worthy and 
deserving, and at the same time make a full report on those 
that are not needed and should be disallowed. Is not that 
fair? Congress would have the facts and at the same time Con- 
gress would retain its hands upon the purse strings, and without 
any mistakes it would have the right to say where these build- 
ings should be constructed and the limitations upon the expense 
of each building. Could there be any pork in a bill like this? 
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There is no policy announced for the administration of this 
bill. It was shown on the hearing that this bill would be admin 
istered under rules and regulations laid down by the Treasury 
Department. We had with us in the hearing a distinguished 
gentleman, the First Assistant Postmaster General, Governor 
Bartlett. I want to read you what he said about the adminis- 
tration of this measure. He was complaining that the Postmas- 
ter General was not given equal authority—I will not use the 
word “complaining,” but it was his contention that the Post- 
master General should be given equal authority with the Seec- 
retary of the Treasury as to post-office buildings. He said: 

To illustrate, we have our architects and we have our trained men on 
building, and we have for the last few years been constructing under 
the lease plan that I have explained to you—bulldings to handle the 
parcels-post business, and we are as expert in the 
what we want in handling the parcels post as anybody; and it seems 
that when we have a definite problem 


matter of knowing 


and know what we want we 
ought not to have to wait until the Treasury Departn 
something to veto, but we should be in 


nt gi s us 
» the inception of it And 
you know that in the last analysis it is not Mr. Mellon and Mr, New 
who are going to decide these things; it is some ! 


} ‘ 


subord it in one 
department and some subordinate in the other department; and maybe 
it will be somebody else in each department to-morrow, and before this 


thing is carried out there may be radical changes. 


Under this bill you are taking away from Congress its author- 
ity and delegating it to this department or these departments, 
not confined to heads of departments according to Governor 
Bartlett's statement, but to subordinates—while this House and 
the Senate are directly responsible to the people. These sub 
ordinates in the departments are only responsible to the head 
of the department, and the head of the department in turn to 
the Chief Executive of the Nation—with no responsibility to 
the people. How is it going to be, gentlemen, when your con 
stituencies come up here to talk to you, and they go to the 
man who has served them heretofore in making their appli- 
eations for public buildings and in the public service, when 
you say, “ We have delegated that authority to another branch 
of the Government, but I will go with you to the Treasury 
Department?” And some underling over in that department 
will transact this business instead of the man for whom he 
voted to represent a great constituency. These department 
heads are not directly responsible to the people. But every 
Member of this House is responsible to his people—to his con- 
stituency. What answer are you going to make to that con- 
stituency? 

Sut they advance another argument. They tell us this is a 
business proposition. I want to discuss that phase for just a 
moment. It is shown from the hearings that the Government 
is paying in round numbers $24,000,000 in rents on leased 
buildings in this country. It is admitted on all hands that 
the appropriation of $115,000,000 that goes to the country 
generally outside of the District of Columbia is wholly inade- 
quate to meet the public necessities and the public demands 
And yet in the face of a record of this kind, this bill that 
engenders and puts on foot a new public-buildings program to 
cover seven years, carries with it only $115,000,000 outside 
of the District of Columbia. Of this, $15,000,000 is a fund to 
construct buildings anticipated by the act of 1913. It will not 
cover the buildings and sites already purchased 

Mr. Wetmore said it was not intended for that purpose; only 
to complete the buildings that were not under contract. It 
does not contemplate building on sites owned by the Govern 
ment. The $100,000,000 is to meet the urgent requirements and 
necessities throughout the congested places of the country. 

A business proposition! Twenty-four million dollars in rent! 
And yet this Government can borrow money at 3 per cent, or 
3% per cent, or 4 per cent at most at this time. It could hor- 
row money at 3 per cent, but let us say 4 per cent, and $24,- 
000,000 would be 4 per cent on $600,000,000, which would give 
the country the relief fhat is absolutely needed. 

A business proposition! What rate of interest are you pay- 
ing in rents on leased buildings? I quote from Governor Bart- 
lett again. He is not my witness. He was the chairman's wit- 
ness, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Etttorrl]. In bringing 
in a number of sites where buildings were needed, and a 
large number of buildings that should be constructed, he was 
asked why he had enumerated all these when the appropriation 
was so small. After speaking of the rents and stating the in- 
‘terest rate he said: 


We brought this up for the purpose of waking the public up to the 
folly of paying 10 per cent when we can get it at 4 per cent. 


That is the business record you are making under this bill 
in denying to the people the relief they need; a 10 per cent 
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outlay, when at 4 per cent you could borrow enough money to 
give to the people throughout the country the relief that is 
needed in fact and in deed. If this bill is to pass—and it is 


said to be an administration measure—it does not make a 


proper division between the District of Columbia and the rest | 


of the country. I 
fight against 
buildings here, 
preserve the 


enough money 


do not believe that it is right. I have no 
$50,000,000 to erect much-needed 
to take care of Government activities, and to 
and public archives. This bill is not 
meet the country’s requirements, and the 


re ords 


to 
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Government | 


money provided in this bill is not intended to be distributed 
throughout the country, but its purpose is to take care of a few | 
cities in the congested centers of the country. 


If you will turn to page 63 of the hearings concerning the 
proposed projects I want to show you where more than half 
of this money will go. To San Francisco, $4,310,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. ESLICK. Mr. Chairman, may I have 10 or 15 minutes 
longer? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 
15 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for 15 minutes more. 

Mr. ESLICK. Los Angeles, $3,000,000; Chicago, $15,000,000 ; 
soston, $6,000,000; New York, $15,000,000; Albany, $2,775,000 ; 
Pittsburgh, $3,065,000; Philadelphia, $3,500,000 ; 
this authorization for eight projects and in six States of the 
Union ; 
a new policy and a new building campaign of seven years. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 


The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 


$52,650,000 of | 


only $47,350,000 for the rest of the country, covering | 


I want to say to you that if this bill is to become a law it is | 


unfair. 
city throughout the country. 
considered because the service must 
needed, because we are just one family, a Union of States, and 
this is a national policy. I admit that. So is the husband 
and wife and their eight children. They are a family, 10 
units, like the States. But if the husband, because he is bigger 
and stronger, eats up all the food from his wife and children 
for two days, somebody gets hungry. We who live in the 
country and who represent the small towns, represent the chil- 


It is said they are not to be | 
be had where it is most | 


There is no safeguard to the small town and the small 
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TONNE... cincackince P|. Ae a EIR 2, 337, 885 2, 214, 000 
MI ik in ies hs helaiciditeli catabolite bavediad tin abcte deve ataudiaine 4, 663, 228 4, 418, 000 
NI ccc taedientone aivdcbe neediest amantndcian bhidicn dahil 449, 396 | 425, 000 
WEIL... ccbnadnanpuduncigneminbnennnnaiedredemennaiichlaias 352, 428 332, 000 
itn ntigngeitinksuntbamnleedanabisdetatnen secant 2, 309, 187 2, 184, 000 
eR scsi beuiditnnndonts pan duabbansdlphidcenipaseakee 1,356,621 | 1, 285, 000 
EE, WUD cu iciicitiicistcnis wadenohandacanmliticmvussantastiiiasi 1,463,701 | 1, 386, 
EE SERIE A tO SEES BLEIBT LE: 2, 632, 067 2, 492, 
NN it Rik anus: Sthcintactubsoee ims smduneema kn 194, 402 | & 
adie tbh htiinhttcdncsltintaaltasiniahdhgiaetiaebuddidehics at dimaditenee 55, 036 | 
BRIO cnckaccuitticescéindahndeeneubeddindiinasptiubiielaten 225, 912 | 
FS ndtdicncnccaustttntinaadidpadidnodamidsbdicadinkennee 100, 000, 000 


dren. We are a part of the family as well as New York and 
Pennsylvania and the great State of Illinois, and we are | 
hungry. 


I would place this sum in hand so as to protect every State 
in the Union. 





If this is not fair, take one-half of it, $50,000,000, to cover 
emergencies and distribute the rest according to population 
among the States. If this is not fair, if it is wrong, take your 
postal collections or taxes by States; but put it into the bond 
that each State may have something and some benefit from 
your new policy and your new law. [Applause.] 

In my district we have several places, some five or six small 
towns, of from 2,000 to 5,000 people, where the post offices are 
located in little buildings and congested quarters. They are 
regular fire traps. The post-office employees at times have 


_to pile the mail out in front and in the rear without proper pro 


You say you could not execute the law; you say | 


a division by States would complicate it go that it could not | 


be executed. This is an unsound argument, The principle of 
one unit the Nation applies to each of the 48 States or units 
eonstituting the larger unit. But they assure us that we are 
going to be treated fairly, yet they are unwilling to put it In 
the law. 

As a lawyer of many years’ practice I know when a man 
says, “I will pay that debt when it becomes due, but I will not 
put my name to the agreement.” I know when the time comes 
to pay that he never pays. I have never seen such a man meet 
his obligations who was afraid to put his name to the bond. If 
you want to treat us fairly write it in the bond that each 
State shall have pro rata a share in this fund. We represent 
taxpayers. We have not the congested centers, it is true, but 
our people are patrons of your offices and your buildings, and 
they need the benefits of this law as much as your congested 
centers do, according to the percentage of population. 

I would place in this bill a provision to the effect that this 
money should be distributed according to population among 
the several States of the Union, or based on postal receipts. 


I have here a statement showing what each State would re- 
ceive if this $100,000,000 was appertioned among the States 


according to the population based on the 1920 census, as fol- 
lows: 








Name | Population| Amount 
| 

7 — 1 ™ ra 

Pe. ...... <..odaweckesentivansniuaaededindnieiaieleiand 2, 348, 174 $2, 223, 000 
ABOU cn oe cccnneses 10 sesecachoncdencechesscuseenepbusenes 334, 162 316, 000 
ASROTOS. _. aris cctnipnncdcbncchcctibnddashessssinculad 1, 752, 204 1, 659, 009 
California pcdaneeancescunonecs sseqnendénsécnnaibeqenetiieinl ) san 3, 245, 000 
Colorado . | 939, 629 889, 000 | 
Connecticut 1, 380, 631 1, 307, 000 
Delaware 223, 003 211, 000 
Florida 968, 470 917, 000 
Georgia 2, 895, 822 2, 743, 000 
Idaho 431, 866 408, 000 
MNinois 6, 485, 280 6, 144, 000 
Indiana 2, 980, 390 2, 775, 000 
lowa 2, 404, 021 2, 276, 000 
Kansas 1, 769, 257 1, 675, 000 
Kentucky 2, 416, 630 2, 298, 000 





tection. Postal employees, clerks, rural carriers—all stacked 
in these places as thick as sheep in the shambles. 

Our people are as much in need of relief as your congested 
centers, but not upon as big a scale, because the appropriation 
that would go to one of these big places would relieve 200 com- 
munities in the smaller cities and towns. 

Another thing, you are not going to get this relief for the 
smaller cities and towns. The reason is, that these laws are 
to be administered, in the last analysis, under the big-city man. 
He has his environment, and views this building campaign 
through the eyes of the big-city man. He has his impuises 
and environments. We are all creatures of environment. (ffi 
cial station does not take human nature from us, and ihe 
official is governed by the same impulses, the same environ- 
ments, the same likes and dislikes, favor and disfavor, as any 
other citizen of the land. I know my district and its needs 
better than any citizen of Pittsburgh or Indianapolis tempo- 
rarily holding office in Washington. And every other Repre- 
sentative here knows his district better than they do. 

Again, as to the question of pork barrel. Here is a man 
who is high in official station and in political councils. I have 
nothing unkind to say of your present Cabinet officers, not 
an unkind word. I would not vote for this bill if it were 
sponsored by a Democratic administration, and if Democrats 
occupied these positions. [Applause.] But it gives to your 
public official, and places in owe man’s hands, unlimited power, 
and it makes him subject to every influence, good, indifferent, 
and bad, every personal, business, and political influence. Let 
me ask you whether you would be willing to measure your 
wheat in his half bushel. If you, a partisan, occupied his 
position, and a hot political fight was on, and a $75,000 build- 
ing over in this district would save a Congressman to your 
party, or $1,000,000 building over in another place would save a 
United States Senator when you needed him, gentlemen, do you 
not think human nature would rise up and say, “I am going to 
take care of the boys”? I believe it, and I believe it is not 
confined to your party. I believe a Democrat, a Populist, or 
a Socialist would do it as quickly as a Republican—so it brings 
about political pork—a one-man’s pork—with the pork in tlie 
hands of the Secretary of the Treasury. Yes, too much pork 
tor a barrel; it fills a whole department. 
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In the last analysis and leaving out all else, this bill is 
wrong, wrong in principle and vicious in policy. It gives to 
one man the unlimited disposition of $100,000,000 of public 
funds. A power too great for any one man; a power that no 
just and fair man would want; a power so great that an 
unjust and an unfair man should not be intrusted with It. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back six minutes. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I want to make 
a few remarks. I do not know what the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi was referring to, but as nearly as | could gather he 
stated that I was getting my pork. 

The city of Syracuse, my home city, has been trying to get a 
new Federal building for a long time. The first start was in 
1906. Up to date we have purchased a site, a square of ground 
in the heart of the city, and the buildings have been removed, 
so that as far as we have gotten up to date is to have a hole 
in the ground. 

The construction of a new building there was authorized in 
the act of March 4, 1913. The gentleman referred to some 
statement I made before the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds of the House during the last session, and I ask 
leave to put into the Recorp as a part of my remarks the 
statement I made before the committee at that time, because 
that statement shows my position. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. A part of it or all of it? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. All of my statement as made 
before the committee and which has been referred to by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. That statement will show what I 
said in the premises. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman desires to insert in the Recorp as a part of his 
remarks the representation he made to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The statement to which the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi referred and which I made before the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. WINGO. The thing which led the gentleman to appear 
before the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was the 
necessity of a public building at Syracuse? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. I appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds in favor of a pubiic 
buildings bill, on which the committee was holding hearings 
and which was practically the present bill. I made an argu- 
ment there in favor of the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. I assume you need a public building at Syra- 
cuse, a new one? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. We have been trying to get one 
for 20 years. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman feels he ought to have a build- 
ing there? 

Mr. MAGEDR of New York. Yes. Conditions there are in- 
tolerable, and a new building is badly needed. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman think he is going to get it? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. If this bill passes, yes. At the 
last session of Congress we passed a bill substantially like this 
bill, under suspension of the rules, by a vote of 257 to 96. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not get my point. Is the 
public building at Syracuse one that is included in the present 
bill? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Under the provisions of this 
bill? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I assume that any bill Congress 
might pass would make provision for Syracuse, because the 
project was authorized under the act of March 4, 1913. 

Mr. WINGO. If it will help the gentleman to get his build- 
ing, which no doubt is of great public necessity in Syracuse, I 
shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman a question. I understood the 
gentleman to admit a while ago that was what he said before 
the committee. 

Mr. MAGED of New York. The gentleman referred, as I 
take it—I do not know just how to express it-——— 

Mr. BUSBY. Just one further question, and a short one. 
The fact is the gentleman was promised those funds out of that 
lump sum if it went through? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I have been promised nothing, 
and that is the point I make. The gentleman questioned the 
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statement I made before the committee, and I think the gen- 
tleman should not have done that and I think the gentleman 
owes me an apology if he meant any implications as far as I 
am concerned. 

Mr. BUSBY. I was just asking a question. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The gentleman’s statement on 
this floor was absolutely unfair, and in order that the House 
and the country may know what I said I ask that the whole 
statement made by me before the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds be put into the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LOZIER. Reserving the right to object, I will ask the 
g@ntieman if this bill to which reference has been made does 
not make fish out of some of the projects that were approved 
before 1913 and flesh out of the others? 

Mr. MAGEOR of New York. I do not think so 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true that under a strict construction 
of this bill a great many cities where the Government of the 
United States has bought lots and has had them since as far 
back as 1905, as in the case of Trenton, Mo. under a strict 
construction of this bill would not be permitted to participate 
in the distribution of this fund? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not concur in that view at 
all. I think this bill is one of the greatest reforms the Gov- 
ernment ever entered upon and that it takes no power from 
the legislative branch of the Government but simply gives the 
executive officers of the Government, upon whom the responsi- 
bility rests, to furnish efficient service, the right to make a 
recommendation to Congress as to what they think they ought 
to have to function efficiently ; and the only question here, Mr. 
Chairman, is whether the Congress of the United States will 
take the position that it will deny to these officers who have 
the responsibility of rendering efficient service the right to 
make recommendation as to what they think they need. 

Mr. LOZIER. Further reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman if it is not true that many of these 
so-called approved projects that are specifically taken care 
of by this bill are in essence and in principle pork-barrel legis- 
lation, the approval of which was obtained under a log-rolling 
system before 1913? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Not at all. If this bill is passed, 
it will do away with pork-barrel legislation forever, so far 
as public buildings are concerned. It will put all public- 
building items within the provisions of the Budget system 
where they belong. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman a question. Whom 
does the gentleman think best qualified to determine what is 
really needed at Syracuse, the gentleman himself or some one 
acting for the Postmaster General or the Secretary of the 
Treasury? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. In my opinion the Postmaster 
General is the one who is best informed to determine what 
postal facilities he needs in the city of Syracuse to render 
efficient public service. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Does the gentleman think the Postmaster 
General would come to his town and look this situation over? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I think the Postmaster General 
knows what the needs of his department are. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, further reserving the right to 
object, I want to ask one further question of the gentleman. I 
want to ask the gentleman if the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury did not testify at the hearing before the committee 
that this bill would take care of no building project or sug- 
gested building project where sites had been obtained, no mat- 
ter how long ago, but only those projects where the appropria- 
tion had been approved in a former Congress? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I can not tell you what they 
stated. 

Mr. BUSBY. Further reserving the right to object, one 
further question. The gentleman stated I had asked an im- 
proper question? 

Mr. MAGEBR of New York. No; I did not say that. What I 
said was if I understood the gentleman correctly I think he 
made an unfair imputation. 

Mr. BUSBY. I understand that; but does the gentleman 
mean to reflect upon the entire membership of the House in 
his reference to pork-barrel legislation? 

Mr. MAGED of New York. I do not reflect upon anybody. 

Mr. BUSBY. Then to whom does it apply? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Macer}? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to follows: 
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SUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 

House OF REPRESPNTATIVES, 
Friday, January 23, 1925. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 


The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. RicHargp N. BLiiorr 
(acting chairman) presiding. 
Mr. Evitaorr, Gentlemen of the committee, we have with us this 


morning Congressman Macrnr, of New York, who is interested in this 


proposition which is before the committee. We will be glad to hear 


Mr. MaAcee at this time. 
STATEMENT OF HON, WALTER W. MAGER, A REPRESPNTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr MAcer, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad 
to have the opportunity to appear before your committee and say® 
word, because I am strongly in favor of this bill. 

As you all know, I have been working for a public buildings bill 
for a number of years, practically all the time I have been in the 
House, and I not want anything I might be considered 
members of this committee as being any than an ex- 
of own views in the premises. My is to take 
advantage of the courtesy of the committee to express what I think 


do say to 


by the more 


pression my purpose 


about this Dill, 

I went with Mr. Eviiorr and Mr. Brxiee to see the Secretary of 
the Treasury when the first bill introduced by Mr. ELttorr was put 
before the Secretary for consideration 


I do not know of any objection to this bil, except that some mem- 
bers seem to think it provides for an unusual delegation of authority 


to the Secretary of the Treasury. Such a view does not accord at 
all with my legal judgment. I do not find in this bill any unusual 
delegation of authority to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

If you will take any of the old bills you will find in the first 
paragraph practically the same authority given to the Secretary of 
the Treasury as is given him in this bill. 

For instance, take the bill introduced by Mr. Clark, of Florida, 
on February 22, 1919, which says, “ Be it enacted by the Senate and 


House of Representatives of the United Statea of America in Congress 
assembled, That to enable the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States to give effect to and execute the provisions of existing legis- 
lation,” etc., authorizing the acquisition of lands for sites. 

As I understand it, under existing law the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury present authority to institute and to carry to completion 
condemnation proceedings, and all that sort of thing. 

As I see it, all that this bill does is te give to the Secretary of the 
the right to make recommendations to Congress as to what 
he thinks should be done along the line of the construction of public 
buildings to enable the Government to function efficiently and prop- 
erly. 

It seems to me we ought not to take the position that we will deny 
to an official of the Government, upon whom we have placed responsl- 
bilities as the custodian of public buildings, the right to make a 
recommendation to us. 


has 


Treasury 


The only thing I find in the way of authority that, perhaps, may be 
taken away from Members of Congress is the right exercised, per- 


haps, to a greater or less extent, of directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase a site, say, at Squeedunk and construct an ex- 
pensive building thereon, where there is absolutely no need for it, 
and wholly out of keeping with the idea of the promotion of efficiency 
in the service. 


On that phase of it, let me say those days are gone. That sort of 


thing was eliminated when we adopted the Budget system. There 
has not been in force any such suggestion since June, 1924. 
There is not anybody now, as you all know, who can “get by” 


with an appropriation unless he can make out a case. 

Congress concentrated the sole power of appropriating public funds 
in the Committee on Appropriations of the House, and I would like 
any one of you gentlemen to tell me how you are going to get by 
that committee unless you can make out a case. 
bill brings public buildings absolutely 
of the Budget system, 

Under section 4 it 1s provided that— 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall submit an annual estimate 
to the Burean of the Budget, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Budget and accounting act, 1921, showing in complete detail the 
various amounts it is proposed to expend under the authority of this 
act during the fiscal year for which the estimate is submitted.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury can not do anything until we give 
him an appropriation to use to carry on the work he proposes. Every 
item authorized by this bill will necessarily be submitted by the 
Director of the Budget through the Speaker of the House to the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House, Just as the building items 
are submitted. 

If you will remember, in the Treasury Department appropriation 
bill was signed by the President yesterday, we doubled the 
usual amount appropriated for the remodeling of public buildings. 
That is, we recommended $800,000, whereas we have ordinarily here- 
tofore appropriated only $400,000, 


This within the provisions 


now 


which 
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You will remember probably that there was some discussion in 
the House at the time as to whether or not the limitation of $20,000 
on a building should be raised. As I recall, left 
amount at the limit of $20,000. 

Every item must come to the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House, which will make its recommendations to the 
the House must be the final judge, so far as we are 
what shall go in the bill for any fiscal year. 


JANUARY 28 


the House the 


House, and 


concerned, of 


The amount that can be expended in any one year is limited to 
$25,000,000. 

Mr. ALMON. You referred to section 4 of the Dill, in which it 
is provided that— 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall submit an 


annual estimate 
to the Bureau of the Budget, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Budget and accounting act, 1921, showing in complete detail the 
various amounts it is proposed to expend under the authority of this 
act during the fiscal year for which the estimate is submitted.” 

Do you construe that to mean that in submitting that statement 
the Secretary would show where the amounts would be spent; that is, 
on what buildings? 

Mr. Macer. Yes; he would show that in every item. 

Mr. ALMON. I presume the statement would show where the money 
was to be expended? 

Mr. Macre. Yes; I assume we would require that. 

I happen to be a member of the Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations which has primary jurisdiction over the Treasury 
Department appropriation bill. We would have a hearing on every 
item, and we would have the right under this bill, as I view it, to 
reject an item, to accept an item, to modify an item, or even to go so 
far as to recommend new items to be presented to the House, and the 
House would be the final judge. 

Then, of course, the bill would go to the Senate and would be re- 
ferred to the Senate committee having jurisdiction in the premises, and 
it would also be subject to the final action of the Senate. 

There appears to be some concern on the part of some Members 
that they, perhaps, would not get a fair show; that is, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury might not recommend their particular proj- 
ects. But you would be at no greater disadvantage under the provi- 
sions of this bill than you would be if Congress were to pass what is 
ordinarily called a pork-barrel bill, because you would have the same 
items there and you can not do all the building at one time: we can 
not have all projects going on at the same time. Some of them must 
be taken care of before others, but the recommendation would be the 
same in a bill of that character as in a bill of this character, and 
you would have the same difficulty, so far as that goes. 

But this bill, in my judgment, places the construction of public 
buildings upon a business basis. It makes for efficiency in the service. 
That is the primary object of this bill. 

People demand efficient service. I do not know how it is with you 
gentlemen, but I get complaints ali the while in reference to ihe 
service in my home city and in other parts of my district. The Post 
Office Department has not existing facilities for efficient service; the 
department is not to blame, 

Mr. ALMON. You construe the change from the old plan to this 
proposed lump-sum plan as being analogous to the change which 
Congress has made in regard to river and harbor improvements, 
do you? 

Mr. Macer. Not exactly that, because the work in that case is 
different. It is somewhat analogous, and I think the change which 
was made in the case of river and harbor improvements was very 
greatly in the interest of better service. 

But in connection with rivers and harbors, you have a board of 
engineers which makes recommendations, while in the Post Office 
Department you have a great public service which must function every 
hour of the day—you might say every hour of the night, too. 

The Post Office Department can not get away from the demands 
of the service, and yet how can we expect the department to func- 
tion if we deny the department the facilities with which to function 
efficiently ? 

Mr. Bussy. In your statement you refer to more adequate housing 
for the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Macer. I refer to giving the Post Office Department the power, 
or putting it in the power of the Post Office Department to provide 
buildings, accommodations, for functioning efficiently. They can not 
do it now. 

Mr. Bussy. Do you think it can be more efficiently done by the 
Treasury Department, with unlimited rein over the subject, than it 
can be done by Congress? 

Mr. Macer. The Treasury Department, under existing law, is the 
custodian of all public buildings. The Post Office Department does not 
do any building; the Treasury Department does all of that under 
existing law. 

Mr. Bussy. I understand that. But do you think this bill, giving 
the Treasury Department the absolute rein over this building program, 
would be a more efficient and effective method than to leave it in the 
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nands of the authority that the general law places it in; that fs, | 


Congress? 

Mr. Macer. We do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Bospy. That is what I think. 

Mr. Macer. How do I know where a post-office building should be 
constructed; what do I know about it? I perhaps know something 
about my own district, but outside of that I know absolutely nothing. 

Mr. Brspy. Do you not think that you know the conditions in your 
own district better than the Treasury Department does? 

Mr. Macer. Yes. 

Mr. Brsgy. Do you not think that that would apply to every con- 
gressional district in the country? 

Mr. Maces. I want sufficient postal facilities in my district. The 
Post Office Department is willing to give them; the Treasury Depart- 
ment is Willing to give them. The Department of Justice has made 
recommendations for years, and their recommendations are in the 
files of this committee, but you have not paid any attention to them. 
You have net given them any legislation, and they can not function 
inless you provide facilities for them. 

Mr. Bussy. Of course, you realize, as I do, that the weight limit 
on mail has increased more than 500 per cent since we have had any 
public buildings constructed; that is, since 1913. We are going along 
with the same buildings, so far as that is concerned, outside of those 
that we rent. 

fhe thing I was particularly asking about is this: Do you think 
we ought to delegate the authority to locate and select sites, to con- 
struct, and de everything in connection with these buildings that are 
to be built, to the Treasury Department, and would that make for 
better service than if it were left as it is? 

Mr. Macer. We do not delegate. 


| 
| 


Mr. ALMon. You mean, with regard to the bills we have passed | 


heretofore, Congress designated the places? 
Mr. Bussy. The places and the amounts. 
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Mr. ALMON, Will you not admit this—I do not mean that I have 
any fixed opinion on the subject-—-but do you not admit that under 
the old system the Secretary of the Treasury would be confined, tn 
making recommendations for buildings, to the precise cities desig 
nated by Congress, whereas, under the provisions of this Dill, in 
nraking his recommendations he could recommend cities of his own 
selection without being confined to the cities designated by Congress, as 
heretofore ? 

Mr. Macer. That is true He can recommend the sites, 

Mr. ALMON. Under the old system he could not recommend and 
would not recommend to the Budget ttems for places not designated 
by Congress, 

Mr. Macer. That is true. What I am saying is this, that it is 
net to be assumed that he would recommend a site in total disregard 
of the Member of Congress who represented that particular district 

Mr. ALMON. Under the old system there was a difference in connec 
tion with the point I called attention to 

Mr. MaGer. That condition was eliminated when we adopted the 
Budget systeny, because I take it that if Congress should designate 
a site in what is called a pork-barrel bill, where there was absolutely 
no reason for the selection of a site or the erection of « building, it 
would not be for the promotion of the service, and no appropriation 
would be made therefor. 

Mr. ALMOoN. Under the old system the Secretary of the Treasury 
would not be authorized to and would not build a post-office building 
where Congress bad not designated it. 

Mr. Macer. I think the Budget system has revolutionized the opera 
tions of the Government absolutely. You will never get away from 
the Budget system. The people would not stand for the repeal of 
the Budget law. 


My notion is that the Budget system has made it possible to turn 


| & prospective deficit into an actual surplus, to be used for the redu 


Mr. Macer. That is what I say; you do not delegate anything. | 


You only give the Secretary of the Treasury the right to make recom 
mendations. 


Mr. Bcspy. Have you not, in the course of your discussion, alluced | 


to the Budget Bureau and the Budget system, and also tu this propo 
sition as being similar to the Budget; that is, giving this authority, 
which would virtually tie the hands of Congress, so that they could 
do only that thing which is pointed out to them? 

Mr. Macer. That is what I any arguing against. We are not tied 
p in that way at all. 

I say, when we adopted the Budget system the time passed when 
Congress could say to the Secretary of the Treasury, “ You buy a site 
here, or buy a site there,” because the House concentrated the aole 


power of making appropriations of public funds in the Committee | 


on Appropriations. Under the Budget system every item must come 
to that committee, and that committee, through its various subcom- 
mittees, holds hearings on every item in the appropriation bills, ond 
unless you make out your case you can not get an appropriation 

Mr. Burrorr. That is, under the old system it had to go through 
the same channel. Take the act of 1913, in which the sites were all 
selected by Congress. They still had to go to the Committee on 


Appropriations to get the appropriations, just as they will have to | 


do under the provisions of this bill. 
Mr. Ottver. Is it not a fact that heretofore, under the old system, 
Congress took the initiative and recommended piaces where the bui'd- 


ings were to be erected, but that it is now proposed to transfer the | 


initiative to the Secretary of the Treasury? 


tion of taxes, 


What I say is that now, under the Budget system, you can not get 
an appropriation from the Committee on Appropriations of the House 
unless you can show that you have a meritorious case. 

Mr. Ovtver. We are not out of accord on that, but there Is a cer- 
tain initiative which passes from Congress to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. MaGcer. No; I do not think so—— 

Mr. OLiver (interposing). But if Congress passes a law fixing the 
sites, the places, and the anrounts, and limits the Secretary of the 
Treasury to making recommendations in reference to those, he is 
deprived of a certain initiative. 

Mr. Macee. Suppose you take that position now - 

Mr. OLtver (interposing). I am talking about the prospective change. 
If you will be patient with me for a moment, I will explain what I 
mean. 


Under the new plan the Secretary of the Treasury can select any 


| site he wants to, in any place he pleases. 


Mr. Macres. No; he can not. 

Mr. Otrver. And he can make a recommendation to Congress, and 
Congress can either reject or accept it or change the amonnt 

Mr. MAGcgee. The Secretary can make a recommendation; he can not 
select a site. 

Mr. Oniver. But Congress will not select a site against hie recom- 


| mendation ; we leave the initiative with him. 


Mr. Macree. You mean as far as the selection of sites was con- | 


cerned ? 

Mr. Otrver. Yes; and also in the matter of buildings which had not 
been built. 

Mr. Macee. In other words, the Secretary makes the recommenda- 


tions. He has not any power to act; he is given no power under | 


the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. Ottyer. I am talking about the transfer of the initiation of 
the work. The Secretary of the Treasury even heretofore has reserved 
to hinrself the right to veto the recommendations of Congress itself in 
the case of half of the buildings already provided for in 1913. 

Mr. Macer. No; I do not think that. 

Mr. Ontver. He has failed to build thems a 

Mr. Maces. You have not provided him with any funds with 
which to build them. 

Mr. Otiver. I understood he had funds. 

Mr. Macee. No. 

Mr. Oviver. But he would not even ask for the funds, 

Mr. Macee. No; you would not give the funds. They have been 
clamoring at the doors of Congress for years, All that is necessary 
now is to provide funds. 

Mr. Oxiver. | am not arguing against the principle of the bill, out 
I am trying to find out what change we are making here. 

Mr. Macer. I do not think, Mr. Oxiver, that you are making any 
change at all or that you are parting with any unusual power. 


Mr. Macep. It is for Congress to say whether it will approve the 
recommendation. 

Mr. Ouiver. But do you not admit the argument I make? I am not 
making a hostile argument against the bill. 

Mr. MaGes. I understand that; but you do not want me to agree to 
some suggestion of yours in which I de not concur. 

Mr. OLIVER. You do agree in argument but not In language. 

Mr. Macer. Not unless I have not made myself clear. 

Mr. Branxp. As chairman of the subcommittee considering the ree- 
ommendations of the Treasury Department or the Post Office Depart- 
ment, would you recognize a Member of the House on a motion to 
substitute some other buildings or sites than those recommended by 
the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. Mager. You mean on the floor of the House? 

Mr. Branp. No; I mean in your committee, at a hearing. 

Mr. Macer. I am not chairman of that subcommittee. Mr. Mappren 
is the chairman of that subcommittee, and, so far as I know, he has 
always heard everybody who wanted to be heard. 

Mr. Branp. Would it be in order to offer a substitute? 

Mr. Maces, I think it would. 

Mr. Ontver. Then you have not read the bill. 

Mr. Macer. I do not think, under this bill, you can take away the 
right of Congress to do exactly what it pleases. 

Mr. Mitier. You leave the power to designate with the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. Maces. You have to go to the House itself for final action. 

Mr. Braxp.-Do you know whether you could consider a substitute? 
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Mr. Macer. I am glving rou my opinion, and I say we could accept 
nn item, reject an item, modify an item, or make a new item 
Mr. Korr. Getting down to the direct proposition, is there any 


chance of passing any 


Mr. MaGri 


bill but this one? | 
That is what I was going to say to you gentlemen here. | 


Mr. Busty. Do you taink there is any chance of passing this bill? 

Mr. Maorr. I do not believe there will be any material number of 
votes against it if you get it out of the committee and the Members 
understand if 

Mr tuspy. You said, did you not, that there are hearings on each 
item that comes up before the Treasury Department? 

Vir. Macre. No; on each item that comes before the Committee on 
Appropriations We give hearings on every item submitted by the 
liirector of the Budget. 

Mr. Buswy. Would there be any hearings before the Treasury De- 
partment to determive what sites should be selected and what build- 
ing hould be erected? 

Mr. Macer. That would be up to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr tisey. Would not this whole scheme amount to the transfer 
of the bearings to the Treasury Department or to the Committee on 


Appropriations rather than to Congress or tais committee, to determine 


what sites should be selected and buildings erected thereon? 

Mr. Macur. I do not think so 

Mr. Bussy. What is your idea of the method which would be used 
by the Treasury Department in order to arrive at its selection of 
places ? 

Mr. Macer. I presume the Treasury Department would be very 
largely guided by the recommendations of the Supervising Architect's 
office and, so far as the post-office buildings are concerned, by the rec- 
ommendations of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Bessy. How would he get those? 

Mr. Macrr. How would he get what? 

Mr. Bussy. How would he get the Postmaster Generals recom- 
mendations? The Postmaster General does not have a supervising 
architect. 

Mr. Macer. I assume the Postmaster General knows what he needs 
in the Postal Service. He knows better than I do. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Allow me to offer a suggestion at this point. If the 
people of a given town think they need a new post-office building at 


that place, it would seem to nre it would be their duty to apprise the 
Postmaster General of it, and they probably would. They do not hesi- 
tate to apprise everybody else of it. 


Mr. AuMon. Then he, of course, would make an investigation. 
Mr. MaAGes. You talk about the delegation of power. Take, for 
instance, the free village delivery service. What do you do now if 


you want to get free village delivery service? You have to go to the 


Post Office authorities and present a petition to them, showing certain 


facts, and giving them certain data. 

Mr. Ev.viorr. The same thing is true in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a new rural route 

Mr. Macer. Yes; that is true in connection with anything of that 
kind 

Mr. Orniver, That is the admission I was asking you to make—I am 


not complaining about it—that we do give to him absolute power now, 
under this bill, whereas we did reserve the power to ourselves before. 
That is what the bill provides. 

Mr. Maces. I am pointing out where you have delegated power here- 
tofore, but you do not delegate any here. 

Mr. Kerr. As I understand you, under our present method, if this 
committee should recommend the building of a post office in any city 
in the United States where a Member asked to have a _ building 
erected, he would not get a post-office building unless the Committee on 
Appropriations recommended an appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. Mager. Certainly. If I may be permitted, I would like to show 
you another instance where you have delegated some real power. That 
is in the act approved April 24, 1920, for the fiscal year 1921. This 
is the Post Office appropriation act. It contains this provision: 

“ Provided, That hereafter the Postmaster General may, in the dis- 
bursement of the appropriation for such purposes, apply a part thereof 
to the purpose of leasing premises for the purpose of post offices of the 
first, second, and third classes, at a reasonable annual rental, to be pald 
quarterly for a term not exceeding 20 years.” 

That is in connection with this very matter of authority; there you 
have delegated authority te the Post Office Department, and, I assume, 
in Mr. Oliver's city the Postmaster General could enter into a contract 
with some person or firm to construct a post-office building and agree 
on the rental which the Government would pay for a term not exceed- 
ing 20 years. I do not think there bas ever been any abuse of that 
power or any desire to abuse it. 

In other words, if we are going to do anything we have to cooperate 
with the administration; we have to work together.. It is not a 
proposition of one taking advantage of the other, but it is a proposi- 
tion of cooperation. You can not get any bill unless you get this bill. 
What is the use in wasting time in trying to pass a bill which the ad- 
ministration will net approve? . 
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As I understood, a communication read by the chairwas yesterday, 
this bill has the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and one 
of his statements was that he is authorized to state that this bill wil! 
not be inconsistent with the financial program of the President. 

We have to cooperate. Take the building occupied by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue on the Mall. I think if a big fire ever broke 
out in that building it would burn down in 15 minutes, and I doubt 
whether some of the occupants of the building would have time to 
get to the windows and jump out. Certainly there would be 
chance to save valuable records, involving hundreds of millions 
dollars in reference to the business of the taxpayers of the country. 

What are you going to do? Are you going to stand still? If 
you do not get this bill you can not get any bill for at least four 
years more; we all know that. 

Mr. Bussy. Is not the real motive in introducing this bill in this 
shape—or do you know—to get authority to construct buildings in 
the District of Columbia, which the administration saw, emphatically, 
would not be given if a bill for buildings in the District only was pre 
sented? {s not that the cloak under which this bill comes before the 
comunittee ? 

Mr. Evtiorr, Let me answer that. No, sir. I introduced this bil! 
on my own motion, and I had no such idea as that in my mind. The 
administration knew nothing about this bill until after it was drawn 
and referred to them. 

Mr. Bussy. I will ask this question. 

Mr. Mace. Let me answer your other question first. I think [ 
can answer that myself. I made three speeches in the House within 
the last few years, the last one a few days ago, advocating a public 
building program, putting the erection of public buildings on a busi 
ness basis for the promotion of elliciency. 

I have persistently fought the idea of making appropriations for 


public buildings in the city of Washington to the exclusion of the rest 
of the country. 


ne 
of 


If you will read the second speech I made on the subject about a 
year ago last January, you will find that I specifically said that I 
am «against a public-building program for the city of Washington 
and a famine for the rest of the country. In other words, the needs 
of the country are just as pressing as the needs of the District. But 
we can not ignore the needs of the District. 

What I say is we should cooperate and work with the administra 
tion; we should give the District of Columbia the public buildings 
which are necessary to protect the records of the Government and 
provide for the efficiency of the service. 

Take this bill; it carries an authorization of $150,000,000 spread 
over six years, or $25,000,000 a year. ° 

I understood from the Undersecretary of the Treasury on yesterday 
and from the Supervising Architect that they estimated they would 
need $5,000,000 a year for 10 years for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ELLiorr. $10,000,000 a year for five years. 

Mr. Macer. I understood it was $5,000,000 a year for 10 years. 
We will take what they say, and I do not think they will get any 
more than that in a year. Do you see what I mean? 

In other words, suppose the District should try to absorb a large 
part of this annual appropriation, Suppose they should submit to 
the Committee on Appropriations of the House a request for a large 
part of this annual appropriation. Do you think the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House would stand for that? Do you think you 
would stand for it, if the Committee on Appropriations stood for it, 
when the bill got out on the floor of the House? 

Mr. Bussy. Let me ask you another question in connection with 
the first one. Is not the only building program that the administra. 
tion has advocated for any place that for the District of Columbia; 
that is, the President has been against everything but buildings in 
the District of Columbia, has he not? 

Mr. MaGer. You can not get me to say anything against the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. Bussy. I am not talking about the President; I am talking 
about the facts. 

Mr. Macer. I think we have a great President, and I am a vigor- 
ous supporter of him. I do not want to say anything in reference to 
his position, because I hold no brief for him; but I make no criticism 
of him. I take great prideein doing everything I can to support the 
administration, because I believe that in what he does, so far as the 
pubiic interest is concerned, he is doing what in his judgment will be 
in the public interest. i 

I have been with you against a public-building program solely for 
the District of Columbia, and every time the matter has come up in 
the House I have tried to do everything I could to defeat that idea, 
and I would not vote to-day for a public-building program for the 
District of Columbia alone. 

Mr. Bussy. The President has advocated the construction of these 
buildings you mentioned in the District, has he not? 

Mr. Macee. [ am not saying anything about the President, 

Mr. Bussy. Bas he advecated anything. anywhere else? 
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Mir. Maces. That point {fs not material, so far as I am concerned. 
It seems to me it is clearly the duty of Congress to cooperate with 
the administration in clearing up the public-building mess that con- 

nts us. 

Mr. Evstorr. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his letter to this 
eommittee, said be was authorized to say that the program included 
in this bill was not inconsistent with the President's program, which 
means he is not opposed to this bill. 

Mr. Macps. Along that line, suppose we give them $5,000,000 a 
year for six years. My notion is when we adopt this public-building 
: ogram we will continue it. It will probably run on for four more 

irs until they get the public buildings which they need. jut as 
sume that for the sake of the argument. 

We would have in the six years $120,000,000 for projects outside of the 
District Now, what can you.do with $120,000,000? Have you stopped 
to think about that? 3 

You have here, I think, 159 recommendations now in the files of your 

mittee, 140 I think, having been submitted in January, 1923, and 19 
n February, 1924, or about that time 

These 159 projects, according to my mathematical computation, total 
lees than $90,000,000, 

tut in these projects are some very large ones. For instance, among 
them is one for Boston, involving $6,000,000; one for Cleveland, Ohio, 
2,000,000; one for Chicago, $10,000,000; one for Detroit, $2,500,000; 
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for Los Angeles, $3,000,000; one for Minneapolis, $2,000,000; one | 


Newark, N. J., $4,000,000; one for Pittsburgh, $2,250,000; one for | 


San Francisco, $2,000,000; one for Seattle, Wash., $3,250,000; one for 
Springfield, Mass., $1,750,000; one for St. Paul, Minn., $1,000,000, and 
so on, 

As far as these larger projects are concerned, if the Government 
should attempt to take care of them, as suggested here yesterday, I 
do not assume that the Secretary of the Treasury would make a recom- 
vndation for the total amount in any one year. If they were to start 
to build a public bullding in Boston, I assume it would take three or 
four years to complete it, and there would not be recommended annually 
any greater amount than would be needed to meet the obligations in- 
curred during the progress of the contract. 

So, with $120,000,000 you can do_a vast amount of work. 

If you assume, for the sake of the argument, that you would first 
complete the projects recommended here, which, of course, you would 
not do—I do not assume that the Treasury Department would do it— 
you still would have $30,000,000 additional for the smaller places in 
the country. 

So, while this bill might not clear up the entire building situation in 
6 years, I am satisfied it will make a splendid start, and probably 
within 10 years we would practically clean up the entire situation, if 
the building program should be continued for 4 years more, or for a 
total period of 10 years. At that rate you would have $80,000,000 
more for the country. 

Now, it seems to me we ought to pass this bill and put the construc- 
tion of public buildings on a business basis; let the administration know 
we are willing to cooperate, to construct the necessary buildings in the 
District of Columbia, and take care of the growing, imperative needs of 
the country. 

As a business proposition, we ought to do it. The rentals to-day 
amount to approximately $25,000,000 a year. But the leases are 
expiring all over the country. One expired on January 20 in my city. 
They leased an adjunct station there a few years ago for $7,000 a year. 
They renewed the lease three or four years later at $12,000. Now, the 
Post Office Department has not been able to agree on a renewal because 
the landlord demands a rental of $19,500, or an increase of about 56 
per cent, for the rental of the station. And they are threatening that 
unless the Government will agree to that they will shut off the fuel and 
light. 

They called me up at home about that, and I suggested that both 
sides had better exercise a little moderation. 

These rentals that now aggregate about $25,000,000 probably within 
a short time, perhaps before the expiration of these six years, will 
amount to thirty-five or forty million dollars, What are you going 
to do about it? 

This is the only bill you can get which is satisfactory to the admints- 
tration, to the Postmaster General, to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and to the Department of Justice, and if we pass this bill it undoubt- 
edly will be signed by the President and become a law, and we can begin 
at once to clean up this mess. 

There is one word more I would like to say in reference to a sug- 
gestion that was made, I think, by Mr. Miller, concerning a proposed 
amendment giving the Secretary of the Treasury the right to sell such 
properties as might not be most available for a bullding, the receipts 
from such sales to go into the public-building fund. I think that would 
be a wise thing to do. 

For instance, in my own city there is property that could be sold for 
perbaps as much as $400,000. 

Mr. ALMON. What would be your idea about the propriety or im- 
Propriety of putting an amendment on this bill designating a limited 
amount to be used in the District of Columbia? 
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Mr. Macepr, I do not think that would be wise, Judge ALM 


yy N I would 
ask Members to have confidence in the Committee on Appropriations of 


the House 


You have on that committee 335 Members from States all over the 
country, and I think they merit your confiden I do not think the 
Members of the House will have much cause for complaint at the treat 


ment they will get from the members of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. That is my notion about it 

If you do what you suggest, it might complicate the bill, and it would 
not add anything to it. Let us see if we can not cooperate in this 
matter and get together 

Mr. ELLiorr. I would suggest that the rest of the country has 35 
Representatives on the Committee on 


Appropriations and the District 
of Columbia has no representative on it at all, so I think the rest of 
the country would fare all right. 

Mr. Ouiver. That is my real fear about the matter, that the District 
of Columbia would not fare well. I think a limitation ought to be put 
on for their benefit. 

Mr. Macer. Gentlemen, I thank you very much, indeed, for your kind 


consideration in giving me the opportunity to express my views. 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, 1 yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey |]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the question 
of whether this bill appropriating $150,000,000 for public build 
ings in the United States is an advisable one involves several 
questions. First, this question is involved: Each one of the 
435 of us is supposed to represent the whole United States. 
We are not supposed to be Members of Congress for a particular 
district but Members of Congress for the United States as a 
whole, and we often lose sight of the true view of the matter. 
This was the view taken by those who framed the Constitution 
of the United States, and the difficulty with all of us is that 
we are apt to be submerged in a local instead of a national 
view. Now, what is the post-office business? Is it a business 
for each of the several 435 districts of this country or is it a 
business for the Nation as a whole? Is it not plain, and do we 
not all know, and do we not all recognize two things? First, 
it is a national business, and, second, it has been so well con- 
ducted that all of us are proud of its efficiency. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will in just a moment. I want to first 
make a statement, and then I will be glad to vield. 

It is a national business, and not a business for the separate 
congressional districts. 

Now, can a Member of Congress visualize the country as a 
whole and determine how best, in the interest of the post-office 
business, in the interest of efficiency, in the interest of rapidity 
and accuracy of delivery of the many things with which the 
post office is intrusted, can a separate Member of Congress 
visualize the country and say how this $150,000,000—or really 
this $100,000,000, because $50,000,000 is to be expended here 
shall be distributed and expended? Why, of course, the Post- 
master General and the Secretary of the Treasury have the 
means, and it is within their power, to visualize the country as 
a whole, to find out what its needs are, to find out how best, 
in the interest of efficiency of the service, this money can be ex- 
pended, and no one of us could possibly approach the proper 
solution of that most difficult and involved problem. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Assuming, for the sake of the argument, it ts 
trne—although I will not concede it except for the sake of the 
argument—that we Members of Congress can not rise to that 
conception of~public duty—— 

Mr. DEMPSBPY. I did not say that. I did not for one 
moment say that. I have not impugned their motives. On the 
contrary, I attribute the highest motives to-all of my associ- 
ates, and I honor every one of them, and I would not for one 
moment have it understood that by implication, much less by 
direct statement, I had for one instant permitted such a thought 
to escape my lips. 

Mr. WINGO. Then, using the gentleman's own language 
and assuming we can not submerge our local selfish interests 
and take a national view—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I did not say that. Let us get this cor- 
rect. I said it was impossible for a Member of Congress, an 
individual, without the machinery which the Post Office De- 
partment has, without its machinery reaching just as broad 
and as far as the Post Office Department reaches, reaching 
every town and village and every highway, almost, in the 
United States, to visualize the situation. We have not the 
necessary agents or machinery to ascertain the facts. 

Mr. WINGO. Assuming that Congress has not the agency 
or the means, assuming that the committees of this House are 
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incapable of ascertaining the public needs, what assurance has 
the gentleman that human nature and human intellect in a 
bureaucrat will be any more efficient than the weak, incapable 
Member of Congress? [Laughter.] Why is a bureaucrat more 
efficient than a Member of Congress? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am going to answer the gentleman—will 
the gentleman deny that the Post Office Service has been most 
wonderfully, splendidly efficient, so much so as to be the pride 
of every American; and does not he share that pride? 
the gentleman say that those who have done so well for 150 
years will, because there is some money to be expended now— 
and there is money to be expended every year—the amount fo 
be expended here will not amount to the sum expended in one 
year for the support of the Post Office Department 
tleman think that the Post Office Department has not expended 
this annual appropriation well and efficiently? Does he not 
recognize that the department as it has expended these large 
sums through 150 years bas grown and expanded in efficiency 
with its expenditures; and does the gentleman believe that in 
view of that splendid history, it is going to do anything inefficient, 
much less anything wrong, with this appropriation? Of course, 


the gentleman can not indulge in any such thought, in view | 
| this phase of the question by a handbook entitled “ The Tariff,” 


of the history of the department throughout these long years. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes, 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman speaks of the 
efliclency of the Post Office Department, which no one denies; 


by the construction of public buildings under the plan when 
Congress had something to do with it? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will answer the gentleman 
nessee this way: I can only judge the future by the past. 


The Congress had the distribution of the funds for rivers and | 
Then | 
the Congress | 


harbors all through the history of the United States. 
there came a time when it was believed that 
should be relieved of the imputation of pulling and hauling 
among themselves for political purposes with regard to the 
distribution of these funds, and so from that time on we started 
on a new program of intrusting to the engineers the allocation 
of a lump sum to be appropriated by Congress. We have 
found since that time that there has been no political influence 
used, as suggested to-day. The Commiitee on Rivers and 
Harbors and the Chief of Engineers have known no North, 
no South, no East, no West, and have allocated the appropria- 
tions in proportion to their deserts. 

Congress has been relieved of the imputation of being in- 
fluenced by improper and local influences. Congress has grown 
by reason of the fact that it abdicated a right which it could 
assert, and Congress in this instance will escape all question 
as to its motives in appropriating this money by leaving the 
distribution of it to the public officers, who are interested only 
to do that which is best for the service and will do itself a 
great service and make its membership rank higher in the 
estimation of the people. Now, I will yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. WINGO. I want to get back to public buildings. It 
is not a question of efficiency of the administration in the 
ordinary Postal Service. The gentleman asked me if I thought 
they had failed in the matter of public buildings. I think 
they have in reporting the needs in two instances in my State. 
One of the most glaring needs was in my district and one was 
not. One of the most glaring needs in my district they have 
never recognized, and others that are not so great they have 
recognized. So that does away with that. I will ask the 
gentleman this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes, 

Mr. WINGO. We are discussing something as a broad 
policy-—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield further, for 
I have only two minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman dodged my first question and 
now he will not let me ask a second, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Now, it is suggested that great congested 
centers will get an undue preference in the distribution of the 
amount appropriated They will get only the preference which 
the needs of the service as a whole require. There will be a 
distribution in accordance with the actual needs and necessities 
of the Postal Service as a whole, and there will be no other or 
different distribution. That is the way that the amount of 
money will be expended. They will look over the country as a 
whole and see how best they can simplify, economize, and 
expedite in the Post Office Service, and they will select the 


| and that practice and no other. 


Will | 


does the gen- | 
| But it is clearly evident that a impossible. 
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sites and distribute this money in accordance with that rule 
[ Applause. } 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wurzeacu]. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
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of the 


| committee, I listened with a great deal of pleasure and appro- 


bation to the remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr 
Hupseers], and I was happy to see the splendid accord and 
harmony (7) that exists on the Democratic side upon the 
tariff issue. A considerable portion of my remarks will be 
corroborative of the sentiments expressed by Mr. Hupsprru. 

I think it is safe to assume that if the Democrats could get 
together on the tariff question they would make that the prin- 
cipal issue in the coming congressional campaigns this fall 
The Demo- 
crat of to-day finds it impossible reconcile his views with 
the views of the Democrat of yesterday, and Democrats of this 
day can not even agree among themselves. 

I do not at this time wish to enter into a general discussion 


| of the tariff, but shall approach the subject from a different 
|} and new angle, namely, the origin and development of the 


American protective-tariff policy. My attention was drawn to 


the work of John Henry. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., president of 


| the Southern Tariff Association and one of the strongest advyo- 


eates of the protective-tariff policy in the country to-day. He is 


| a2 Democrat of the old school. 
but does the gentleman think it has been injured in any way | 


The following statement was made about four or five years 


| ago by my distinguished friend the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
| CONNALLY ]—— 

from Ten- | 
| adjective. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thank the gentleman for the 


Mr. WURZBACH. 


I have heard frequently on the floor of the House the false Repub- 
lican boast that the protective-tariff principle is an American principle. 


I go a step further, Mr. Chairman, and assert that the 
protective-tariff principle is not only an American principle 
but that in its origin and in its early development it is a 
Democratic principle. Much as I dislike to give the Democratic 
Party credit for a policy that has meant so much to the de- 
velonment, upbuilding, and prosperity of this country, I must 
in this particular case give them that credit. All that we 
Republicans can claim is that the Republican Party is the 
foster father of the abandoned child of Democracy. You will 
have noticed we did not adopt your less attractive “ young 
hopefuls,” the twins Billie Freesilver and Bill Anti-imperial- 
ism. These two died in their early infancy, unwept, unhonored, 
and unsung. Your other baby—Woodrow League of Nations— 
was also about to pass away, but is being kept barely alive 
under a joint guardianship of both parties at home, aided and 
abetted by some of the most distinguished foreign wet nurses 
and alien physicians. 

There is a strong but erroneous impression prevailing in the 
South, and to some extent generally throughout the country, 
that the protective-tariff policy is anti-Democratic and that i: 
has been opposed immemorially by Democratic statesmen; and, 
further, that it is violative of the old and sacred traditions of 
that great party. So strongly has this notion become im- 
pressed upon the people of my section that, although they fully 
realize the need of the South for a protective tariff upon its 
own products, agricultural as well as manufactured, they reso- 
lutely refuse to adopt that policy. They know that such a 
policy will best serve the interests of the South, but a political 
sentimentalism based upon the false premise that the protective 
tariff policy is violative of Democratic tradition causes them to 
oppose the policy. 

This great American policy in the early days of the Republic 
was the policy of American statesmen generally, but more 
particularly the accepted policy of such outstanding Democrats 
as Jefferson, Madison, Calhoun, Monroe, and Jackson. ‘Thie 
men whose names I have mentioned are men of the South. 
They are the very fathers of the Democratic Party of to-day. 
Theirs are names to conjure with in every part of the South. 
I, a Texas Republican, glory in their greatness—first, because 
they were great Americans—aud may I not be pardoned for 
saying that there is enough sectional pride in me that causes 
me to glory in their greatness because of the very fact that 
they were southern men. I am of the South, southern born 
and southern reared; the son of a father who fought under 
the gallant standards of Lee and Jackson, and I love the 
South and all its noble traditions. 

I have been trying in vain to follow and understand the 
arguments of Democrats upon the floor of this House when 
they give their views on the tariff question. They do not take 
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a clear stand upon one side or the other of the main question; 
that is, as to whether they are for or against a protective 
tariff. They speak of “free trade,” “tariff for revenue only,” 
“tariff for revenue,” omitting the “only,” and of “ incidental 
protection.” The Lord only knows—if He does—just what 
their party policy is or will be. The Republican Party, on the 
other hand, stands for the well-understood policy of saving the 
American consuming market for American production by levy- 
ing import duties on foreign importations, such a duty to be 
equal to the difference in the cost of production here and the 
cost of production in the country from which the foreign prod- 
ucts come. 

So far as the principle of protection is concerned, the only 


logical opposing policy is the free-trade policy or a tariff for | 


revenue only policy. There is no middle ground between these 
two principles, of a protective tariff on the one hand, and a 
free trade or tariff for revenue only policy upon the other 
hand. The term “incidental protection” is nothing more or 
less than a clear evasion of the question. What difference 
whether protection is the design and purpose in the one case 
and the natural result in the other. The Republican policy 


provides a measure or rule to determine the rates to be ap- | 


plied, whereas the Democratic policy under present condi- 
tions, from the very nature of things, can have no such 
measure. 

Formerly Democrats boldly stood for a policy of either 
“tariff for revenue only” 
so bold a stand in this day and time. Modern Democrats, 
influenced by the prevailing “flapper” fashion, have bobbed 
the “only” from their slogan, when as a matter of fact that 
was the only word in the slogan that had any significance at 
all. It fixed the measure, as well as the purpose, of import 
duties, and thereby joined issue with the Republican Party 
on the tariff. Democrats do not display equal political courage 
to-day, but straddle or run away from the issue by declaring 
“we favor a tariff for revenue.” Who does not, except the 
free trader? Under your new slogan how much revenue do 


you propose te raise, Mr. Democrat? Enough to make up the | 


difference in foreign and home production costs? No. That 
would make you a Republican. How much, then, do you pro- 
pose to raise for revenue purposes. You can not answer be- 
cause you can not know. 

It will not do for Democrats to fill the CoNncGressioNaL 
Recorp with picayunish attacks upon the present tariff law, 
by attacking a rate here and another rate there. A much 
more valuable service to the country and even to their own 
party would be performed if gentlemen would make clear 
their own plan of procedure. The Nation is vitally interested 
in the solution of economic problems, including the tariff, that 
affect the welfare and prosperity of the American laborer, 
farmer, livestock man, and manufacturer of every State and 
every section. Let me now revert to the proposition I made 
in the beginning of these remarks, namely, that the protective 
tariff policy is of Democratic origin and of Democratic de- 
velopment in the early days of the Republic. 

In the very first days of the first American Congress, as- 
sembled in 1789, a resolution was introduced— 
for laying a duty on goods, wares, and merchandises imported into the 
United States, 


This resolution was not introduced by a Member, later identi- 
fied as a Federalist, but it was introduced and championed by 
James Madison, of Virginia. Not only was he a great Demo- 
crat but he was also one of the leaders in the framing and 
securing the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. 
He has sometimes been called—and appropriately so—the 
“Father of the Constitution.” If it be contended that this 
resolution was proposed “for revenue only” purposes, my re- 
ply is that the preamble does not support such a contention. 
To the contrary it specifically states that such a law— 


is necessary for the support of Government, for the discharge of the 
debts of the United States, and the encouragement of manufactures, 


At the time of the introduction of this bill, and its passage, 
Thomas Jefferson, fellow Virginian, and Secretary of State 
under President Washington, was a close personal and political 
friend of Madison, and it is certain that this protective tariff 
resolution must have had Jefferson's full approval and support. 
This conelupion does not depend upon presumption merely, for 
Jefferson approved the principle affirmatively during and after 
his service as President. 

The Debates in Congress during the consideration of the 
Madison resolution are interesting and illuminating and show 
conclusively that the modern free trade or revenue only Demo- 
crat does not draw his inspiration from the old-time democracy. 
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The Madison resolution placed a tariff upon all manufactures 
imported to this country and also on a number of agricultural 
products, including hemp and 8 cents a pound on cotton. 

The early reports of the Debates in Congress, it will be re- 
membered, were reported in narrative form and not in the first 
person. The first quotation which I shall now read, taken from 
volume 1 of the Debates tn Congress, should prove interesting 
to my friends, the two seventy-five percenters: 

Mr. Madison moved to lay an import of 8 cents on all beer imported. 
He did not think this sum would give a monopoly, but hoped that it 
would be such an encouragement as to induce the manufacture to take 
deep root in every State of the Union. 


It is needless to say that the manufacture of beer did take 
root—very deep root, indeed—until uprooted not so long ago— 
though it may seem longer—by our former colleague, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Vousteap]. Now, I sincerely hope 


| that my optimistic friend the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 


Hitt) will not take the above quotation as a text to prove the 
decadence of modern American statesmanship; and 1 also 
sincerely trust that my earnest friend the gentleman from 
seorgia [Mr. UpsHaw] will not, because of the wet proclivities 
of the great men of his party of that distant day, lose any of 
the enthusiasm he has for the cause that lies so close to his 


| heart. Let us hope that this “loose talk” of Mr. Madison will 


or “ free trade,” but they do not take | 


| 
| 


ae 
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not shake his leyalty in “the faith of the Democratic fathers.” 
I quote further: 


On every barrel of beef it was moved to lay a duty of a dollar per 
barrel. Mr. Bland, of Virginia, thought that very little revenue twas 
likely to be collected on this article, let the duty be more or less: and, 
as it was to be had within the United States, perhaps a tax amount- 
ing to prohibition would be proper. (FP. 152 of the Debates.) Mr. 
Bland informed the committee that there were mines opened tn Vir 
ginia capable of supplying the whole United States; and, if some 
restraint was laid on the importation of foreign coal, these mines 
might be worked to advantage. He thought it needless to insist upon 
the advantages resulting from a colliery as a supply for culinary and 
mechanical purposes and as a nursery to train up seamen for the 
Navy. (P. 177 of the Debates.) 


Coming back again to Mr. Madison, I quote further (p. 156 
of the Debates) : 


I very much donbdted the propriety of laying a duty on such article 
(cordage) as enters into shipbuilding; but if it is necessary to lay 
a duty on cordage for the purpose of encouraging the manufacture 
and making us independent of the world as to that article, it is also 
politic to endeavor to make us alike independent of the raw material; 
a great proportion of the land in the western country is peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of hemp, and it might be there cultivated to 
advantage if the labors of the husbandmen were protected by the 
Government. 


Had my friend, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupsprern], 
been present on this interesting occasion, loyal as he always 
is to his section, he would surely have suggested that a great 
portion of west Texas—if there had been such a place on the 
map at that time—was “ peculiarly adapted” to the growth of 
sheep, goats, and cattle, and he would no doubt have succeeded 
in impressing his views upon that Congress, as he generally 
does upon this. 

During the consideration of the bill for placing a duty on 
foreign shipping, which was a companion bill to the tariff 
resolution of Madison, and which was considered during the 
first session of the American Congress, Mr. Madison, on page 
285 of the Debates, said: 

Gentlemen who are opposed to giving sufficient encouragement to 
shipbuilding ought to recollect an argument that is considered of 
weight in the case of encouraging manufactures. It Is certain that 
manufactures have been reared up by the fostering care of State legis- 
latures, displayed in the shape of protecting duties; but the people, 
by the adoption of this Constitution, have put it out of their power 
to continue them. Those States, not being able to continue their 
encouragement, expect that we will attend to their policy and protect 
their citizens in the property they were led to acquire under the 
State regulations. 


And yet, in the face of this clear, unequivocal statement of 
Madison that it is not only within the power but that it is the 
duty of Congress to levy protecting duties, we constantly hear 
Democrats of to-day declare that protective duties are uncon- 
stitutional and even unmoral. 

Let us now turn to another great Democrat. President Jef- 
ferson in his annual message to Congress, December 15, 15802, 
uses language which proves him a champion of the protective 
tariff idea. In stating the policies of his administration in this 
message he says: 
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To cultivate peace and maintain commerce and navigation, to foster 
manufactures adapted to our circumstances 
the landmarks by which to guide ourselves in all our relations. 


In 


our fisheries, and protect 


a letter written after his retirement to Monticello, dated | 

March 2, 1815, to Jean Batiste Say, a French economist, who | 

was contemplating settling in America, Jefferson uses the fol- 

lowing language: 

We a 

; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to those 


re consequently become manufacturers to a degree incredible 
who do not see it and who only consider the short period of 
time during which we have been driven to them by the suicidal policy 
of Enela 


manuluc 


nd. 
ture 


The prohibiting duties we lay on all articles of foreign 
which prudence 


det rmination 


requires us to establish home, with 
of every good citizen to no foreign 
in be made within ourselves without regard to difference 


secures us against 


at 


the patrilotic use 
article which « 


in pri a relapse into foreign dependence, 


Jefferson and Madison were not Democrats in name but were 
Democrats in fact. The Democrat that I shall now cite as 
authority to sustain my position is a Democrat both in name 
and in fact. He is the Prince of Democrats. I refer. of course, 
to Andrew Jackson, * Old Hickory,” that stalwart son of South 
Carolina and Tennessee. He was, if that be possible, a stronger 
protectionist than either Jefferson or Madison. During the 
spring of 1823 an effort was made to revive congressional eau- 
cuses, and on February 14, 1824, 66 Members of Congress met 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives to propose a can- 
didate for the Presidency. At this caucus the Members, act- 
ing, however, In their individual capacities, adopted a resolu- 
tion indorsing William H. Crawford, of Georgia, for President, 
and Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, for Vice President. The 
caucus proved to be a failure. There were no recognized politi- 
cal parties at this time, and the presidential election. became 
a personal contest in which the leading candidates were An- 
drew Jackson, John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, and William 
H. Crawford. Although Jackson had a plurality, both of the 
popular as well as the electoral votes, the election was thrown 
into the House of Representatives, where Adams was elected. 

During this heated campaign the question of Jackson’s views 
on the tariff was brought to the fore, and in the vigorous 
language, so typical of the man, he left no doubt as to how he 
stood on that issue. As evidence of this, permit me to submit 
the correspondence between Andrew Jackson and L. H. Col- 
man, of Virginia, copied from Barton's Life of Andrew Jack- | 
son, volume 3, page 34. This correspondence is rather lengthy, 
but the reply of Jackson is so full of sound protective tariff 
argument that I can not resist giving it in full. It is worth 
reading: 


WARRENTON, VA., April 21, 182}. 
Being one of the six members of the Virginia assembly 
in the caucus last winter who voted for you as a fit and proper per- 
son to be supported by the people of the States for the Presidency of 
the United States, and having since heard that you are in favor of 
the protective duty policy, I take the liberty of desiring you to inform 
me whether you intend voting for the tariff bill now before Congress. 
I wish to have information on the subject as soon as your con- 
venience will permit, that I may answer the Fredericksburg committee 
who invite my cooperation in getting up a ticket for the hero of New 
Orleans. In this country you have many friends, and some think 
your support will be better in Petersburg than in any of the con- 
tiguous counties. We are antitarif? here; and candor requircs me to 
say that should you be the advocate of a measure to which our inter- 
est Is evidently opposed—the zeal with which you have been hitherto 
supported will be relaxed. 
I am, etc., 


Dear Sir: 


L. H. CobMan, 

And Jackson's reply: 

WASHINGTON CrtTy, April 26, 1828}. 

Sir: I have had the honor this day to receive your letter of the 
2ist instant, and with candor shall reply to it. My name has been 
brought before the Nation by the people themselves without any 
agency of mine; for I wish it not to be forgotten that I have never 
solicited office, nor when called upon by the constituted authorities 
have ever declined where I conceived my services would be bene- 
ficial to my country. But as my name has been brought before the 
Nation for the first office in the gift of the people, it is incumbent 
on me, when asked, frankly to declare my opinion upon any political 
or national question pending before and about which the country feels 
au interest, 

You ask me my opinion on the tariff. I answer that I am in fayor 
of a judicious examination and revision of it; and so far as the tariff 
before us embraces the design of fostering, protecting, and preserving 
within ourselves the means of national defense and independence, 
particularly in a state of war, I would advocate and support it. The 
experience of the late war ought to teach us a lesson, and one never . 
to be forgotten. If our liberty and republican form of government, 
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procured for us by our Revolutionary fathers, are worth the blood and 
treasure at which they were obtained, it surely is our duty to protect 
and defend them. Can there be an American patriot who saw the 
privations, dangers, and difficulties experienced for the want of 4 
proper means of defense during the last war who would be willing again 
to hazard the safety of our country, if embroiled, or rest it for defense 
on the precarious means of national resources to be derived from 
commerce in a state of war with a maritime power which might de 
stroy that commerce to prevent our obtaining the means of defense, 
and thereby subdue us? I hope there is not; and if there is, I am 
sure he does not deserve to enjoy the blessings of freedom. 

Hleaven smiled upon us and gave us liberty and independence. That 
same providence has blessed us with the means of national inde 
pendence and national defense. If we omit or refuse to use the gifts 
which He has extended to us, we deserve not the continuation of His 
blessings. He has filled our mountains and our plains with minerals— 
with lead, iron, and copper—and has given us a climate and soil for 
the growing of hemp and wool. These being the grand materials of 
our national defense, they ought to have extended to them adequate 
and fair protection, that our manufacturers and laborers may be 
placed on a fair competition with those of Europe, and that we may 
have within our own country a supply of those leading and important 
articles so essential to war. Beyond this I look at the tariff with an 
eye to the proper distribution of labor and revenue and with a view 
to discharge our national debt. I am one of those who do not believe 
that a national debt is a national blessing but rather a curse to a 
republic, inasmuch as it is calculated to raise around the administra 
tion a moneyed aristocracy dangerous to the liberties of the country. 

This tarif—I mean a judicious one—possesses more fanciful than 
real dangers. I will ask what is the real situation of the agricul- 
turist? Where has the American farmer a market for his surplus 
products? Except for cotton he has neither a foreign nor a home 
market. Does not this clearly prove, when there is no market either 
at home or abroad, that there is too much labor employed in agricul- 
ture? And that the channels of labor should be multiplied? Common 
sense points out at once the remedy. Draw from agriculture the super- 
abundant labor, employ it in mechanism and manufactures, thereby 
creating a home market for your breadstuffs and distributing labor to 
a most profitable account, and benefits to the country will result. 
Take from agriculture in the United States 600,000 men, women, and 
children and you at once give a home market for more breadstuffs 
than ail Europe now furnishes us. Jn short, sir, we have been too 
tong subject to the policy of the British merchants. It is time we 
would become a little more Americanized, and instead of feeding the 
paupers and laborers of Europe feed our own, or else in a short time, 
by continuing our present policy, we shall be paupers ourselves. 

It is therefore my opinion that a careful tariff is much wanted to pay 
our national debt and afford us the means of that defense within our 
selves on which the safety and liberty of our country depend, and last, 
though not least, give a proper distribution to our laber, which must 
prove beneficial to the happiness, independence, and wealth of the 
community. 

This is a short outline of my opinions generally on the subject of 
your inquiry; and believing them correct and calculated to further the 
prosperity and happiness of my country, I declare to you I would not 
barter them for any office or situation of a temporal character that 
could be given me. 

I have presented you my opinions freely because I am without con 
cealment and should, indeed, despise myself if I could believe myself 
capable of acquiring the confidence of any by means so ignoble. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 


Your obedient servant, ANDREW JACKSON. 


It should be noted that when Jackson in his reply states 
that he is “in favor of a judicious examination and revision 
of it’ he has reference to the tariff act of 1816. The proposed 
legislation he refers to in the above letter, and which he fa- 
vored and said he would “adyocate and support it,” was for a 
revision upward of the rates provided for in the then existing 
law, which was the act of 1816, itself a protective tariff law. 
The tariff act of 1816 had been enacted to ward off and stem 
the flood of cheap English goods which immediately after the 
close of the War of 1812 were pouring into the country and 
underselling American manufactures. After the close of the 
War of 1812, just as later happened in our day and time after 
the close of the World War, a flood of foreign-made goods 
barred American products from the enjoyment of the American 
market, hen times became hard, prices went down, and 
finally ended in the crisis of 1818, Many business failures 
followed, and the country was in a desperate eondition. In 
1820 an attempt had been made by Henry Clay for a revision 
of the tariff with a view to higher rates than those provided 
in the tariff act of 1816. The bill passed in the House, but 
failed in the Senate. In January, 1824, the Committee on 
Manufactures reported to the House a bill which, in the way 
of protecting the man industries, was to accomplish 
what the tariff act of 1816 had so signally failed to do. 
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The duties proposed by the Committee on Manufactures were 
very high protective duties, higher than those contained in the 
act of 1816 aml higher than any duties theretofore proposed. 
The quoted letter of Jackson therefore was written with refer- 
ence to the proposed high rates of the tariff act of 1824, and I 
am justified in saying that w hen Jackson wrote to Mr. Colman 
that he was for a revision of tariff duties he was for an upward 
revision. I challenge the most ardent protective-tariff Repub- 
liean of to-day to advance stronger or more convincing argu- 
ments in favor of the protective-tariff policy than were ad- 
vaneed by Jackson in the Colman letter, and I also challenge 
any Democrat to refute those virile Jacksonian declarations. 

Jackson was elected to the Presidency in 1828, and in his 
first annual message to Congress, December 8, 1829, he again 
confirms the views just expressed. He says: 7 

The general rule to be applied in graduating the duties upon articles 
of foreign growth or manufacturers is that which place our own in fair 
competition with those of other countries; and the inducement to 
advance even a step beyond that point— 

He here advocates not only a protective tariff but a prohibi- 
tive tariff— 


are controlling in regard to those articles which are of prime necessity 
jin time of war. * * * In deliberating, therefore, on these interest- 


ing subjects local feelings and prejudices should be merged in the | 


patriotic determination to promote the great interests of the whole. 


It would be well for Democratic antiprotectionists, and I 
might include a small number of Republican protectionists also, 
to take to heart the last sentence of the above quotation and be 


less influenced by “ local feelings and prejudices” and pay more | 


heed to the general welfare of the whole Nation. It is safe to 
assume that this closing sentence was aimed at John C. Cal- 
houm, who had for many years been a strong protectionist in 


the interests of the country generally, but who shortly before | 
the date of Jackson’s message changed his position on the tariff | 


question. He probably felt that he owed a first duty to the 
local interests of the section he represented in Congress. This 
is said without criticism. It is true, though this may be merely 
a coincidence, that the invention of the cotton gin and its im- 
provement occurred about this time, and the production of 
cotton thereby received a greater encouragement in the South 
than had ever been thought of before. 


Cotton was a product of cheap slave labor and it became the | 


most profitable agricultural product of the Nation. Because 
it was primarily a slave-labor product, it was affected in a 
competitive way little, if at all, by labor conditions in foreign 
countries, and certainly less affected in that manner than any 
other American product, either agricultural or manufactured. 
In his second annual message, December 6, 1830, President 
Jackson completely refutes the oft-repeated Democratic charge 
of the unconstitutionality of protective tariff laws. Democrats 
are not justified in quoting this great Democratic authority to 
sustain that charge. Before I insert Jackson's second annual 
message permit me to quote from the Democratic platform of 
1892. Section 1 of that platform declares: 


The representatives of the Democratic Party of the Nation in con- 


vention assembled do reaffirm their allegiance to the principles of the | 


party as formulated by Jefferson and exemplified by the long and 
illustrious line of his successors in Democratic leadership from Madison 
to Cleveland, 


Again, in the same platform: 


We declare it to be a fundamental princ.ple of the Democratic Party 
that the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose 
and collect tariff duties, except for the purposes of revenue only 


Jackson was certainly included in the list of “ long and illus- 
trious leaders from Madison to Cleveland.” But hear what 
Jackson himself said on this very question of the constitu- 
tionality of protective tariff duties in his second annual 
message: 

The object of the tariff is objected to by some as unconstitutional 
* * *, The power to impose duties on imports originally belonged 
to the several States. The right to adjust these duties with the view 
of the encouragement of domestic branches of industry 1s so completely 
incidental to that power that it is difficult to believe the existence of 
the one without the other. The States have delegated their whole 
authority over imports to the General Government without limitation or 
restriction, saving the very inconsiderable reservations relating to their 
inspection laws. This authority having thus entirely passed from the 
States, the right to exercise it for the purpose of protection does not 
exist in them, and consequently, if it be not possessed by the General 
Government, it must be extinct. Our political system would thus 
present the anomaly of a people stripped of the right to foster their 
own industries and to counteract the most selfish and destructive 
poliey which might be adopted by foreign nations. This surely can 


| 
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not be the case. This indispensable power thus surrendered by the 
States must be within the scope «f the authority on the subject ex 
pressly delegated to Congress. 


The two quoted paragraphs of the Democratic platform of 
1892 display a beautiful and marvelous inconsistency. One para- 
graph reaffirms allegiance to the principles of Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Jackson and the other denounces the very principles 
advocated by Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson as violating the 
Constitution. Madison, the introducer and sponsor of the first 
protective-tariff resolution ever introduced in the American 
Congress, the foremost participant in the Constitutional Con- 
vention and in the debates leading to its adoption by the «ey 
eral States, is charged by Democrats assembled in a Demo-ratic 
national convention with having deliberately violated that 
sacred compact. I have more respect for the ability and in 
tegrity of Madison, Jefferson, and Jackson than some of their 
modern Democratic descendants appear to have. As an Ameri- 
can and as a southerner I would not be guilty of such political 
sacrilege. I have attempted to establish, and believe that I 
have established, that Democratic leaders in the early period of 
our history did favor and support a protective-tariff policy. 

Let us determine whether or not their views were reflected 
in the popular votes of Southern States, and let us take the 
period from 1836 to 1848, both inclusive, and the presidential 
election returns for those years. I do not take this period arbi- 
trarily, but because the period begins with the first election after 
the organization of parties along party lines and with platform 
issues and because the period ends with the last election prior 
to the time when all other issues, including the tariff, were sub- 
ordinated to the overshadowing slavery question. If I shall 
fail to establish that the votes of Southern States when the 
tariff was the issue corresponded with what I claim to 
have been the views of southern Democratic leaders, it might 
well be doubted that I had established my first and chief 
proposition, namely, that the protective-tariff policy was the 
traditional policy of the Democratic Party. But let us examine 
the facts. 

The Whig Party and the Democratic Party were the two 
great contending political parties at that time. In 1832 for the 
first time all presidential candidates were nominated by na 
tional conventions. The Democratic convention that year on 


| May 21 nominated Andrew Jackson at Baltimore, but no plat- 


form was adopted. The National Republican or Whig con- 
vention had aiso met at Baltimore about six months prier to 
that date and nominated Henry Clay for the same office, and 
adopted the first platform ever adopted by a national conven- 
tion. The second plank is a protective-tariff plank, and reads 
as follows: 

2. Resolved, That an adequate protection to American industries is 
indispensable to the prosperity of the country, and that an abandon 


ment of the policy at this period would be attended with consequences 


ruinous to the best interests of the Nation. 


The Democrats held their next convention May 20, 1835, arain 
at Baltimore, and nominated Martin Van Buren, of New York, 
for President. No platform was adopted by this convention, 
but the Democrats of New York in 1836 adopted and published 
certain resolutions which were regarded as the party's declara- 
tion. In 1840, the Democratic Party in defining its position 
on the tariff makes use of the following language: 

Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Govern- 
ment to foster one branch of industry to the detriment of another, 
or to cherish the interests of one portion to the injury of another 
portion of our common country; that every citizen and every section 
of the country has a right to demand and ivsist upon an equality of 
rights and privileges, and to complete and ample protection of person 
and property from domestic violence or foreign aggression. 


This platform was readopted in identical language by the 
Democratic National Conventions of 1844, 1848, 1852, 1856, and 
1860; and in 1864, «uring the war period, the tariff was not 
mentioned at all. The language of the above declaration is vague 
and indefinite, and I shall not undertake the responsibility of 
stating whether it was or was not an antiprotective tariff 
declaration. If it was not an antiprotective tariff declaration, 
then the Democratic Party did not during the whole pre- 
Civil War period declare against protection. But if we assume 
that it was antiprotective, and it is agreed, as it must be, that 
the Whig Party during the period from 1836 to 1848 was a 
protective-tariff party, then it follows that the issue on the 
tariff question was clearly made between these two great par- 
ties in the campaigns above mentioned, and the votes of South- 
ern States, which I am about to give, are very significant, yea, 
conclusive of the sentiments of those States on the tariff issue. 
Tet me add that in the 1840 campaign, the Whigs again de- 
clared unequivocally in favor of the protective-tariff policy in 
the following language: 
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We favor a tariff for revenue to defray the necessary expenses of 
the Government, and discriminating with special reference to the pro 


} 


tection of the domestic labor of the country. 


Now, let me give the presidential election returns in Southern 
States for those years, In the campaign of 1836, only two years 
after the birth of the Whig Party, Van Buren, Democrat, re- 
ceived in the Southern States of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia, 184,974 votes, and Harrison, National 
Republican or Whig candidate, received 183,124 votes, a differ- 
ence of less than 2,000 votes, or on a percentage basis, 50.3 per 
cent for Van Buren and 49.7 per cent for Harrison. The vote of 
South Carolina is not given in this or subsequent returns be- 
cause that State elected its electors by the State legislature. 

in the presidential campaign of 1840, Harrison, Whig can- 
didate on a protectionist platform, in the same Southern States, 
polled 435,426 votes, and Van Buren, Democrat, received only 
285,361 votes, or a majority for the Whig candidate of 50,075 
votes; or in terms of percentage, 54 per cent for Harrison and 
MK} per cent for Van Buren. In this election the following 
Southern States gave substantial: majorities to Harrison: 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi (the State of the 
gentieman from Mississippi, Mr. Cotirer), North Carolina, and 
Tennessee (the State of the distinguished Democratic floor 
leader, Mr. Garrert, and of Mr. Hut, recent chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee). Even Arkansas, the State of 
the distinguished chairman of the Democratic congressional 
committee [Mr. OLDFIELD], gave a majority of less than 1,000 
votes for the Democratic nominee. 

In the 1844 campaign the admission of Texas as a State was 
also an issue, and involving as it did the question of the ex- 
tension of slavery, and Polk, the Democratic nominee, favorable 
to the admission of Texas, thereby had a decided advantage in 
all the Southern States over his Whig opponent. Notwith- 
standing this advantage, Clay, Whig candidate, received 48 per 
cent and Polk 52 per cent of the popular vote of these same 
Southern States. 

In the campaign of 1848 Taylor, Whig candidate, received 
890,569 votes, and Cass, Democrat, 369,558 votes in the above 
Soutbern States, with the addition of Florida and Texas, which 
had in the meontime joined the sisterhood of States. In terms 
ef per cent, Taylor received 51.3 per cent and Cass 48.7 per 
cent In the total of Democratic and Whig votes in the four 
presidential campaigns, the Whig candidates had a combined 
majority over the Democratic candidates of over 44,000 votes. 
I will now insert in tabulated form the votes by States in the 
elections from 1836 to 1848, both inclusive: 

Votes by States in the elections from 1836 to 18458 





1836 
Van 
Buren | Harrison 
| (Demo- | (Whig) 
crat) 
; a TS ae Pe 
Aisietbe>. 6. ce océkidd.dendk Be Se eee } 19, 068 | 15, 637 
Arkans cniittiiatin guinea iibdamuimmnnitiennlt 2, 400 | 1, 238 
Georgia “i eee eee ie eee 22.126 | 24, 930 
Kentucky on oe Oe : tes. dee 25) ters Oe 36, 955 
Louisiana ae ih cdi dii ti dba des taser 3, 653 3, 383 
Mississippi Seiad ‘ shdcttladdadipadeammiele 9, 979 | 9, 688 
Missouri ae 5a eee a ae | 10, 995 | 8, 337 
North Carolina... _-. iis ieee: Goereitniiieen dahdadlimnaee: taeselniiahaiaade 26, 910 | 23, 636 
Tennessee q ae See ee Lit eee 26, 120 | 35, 962 
Virginia siti snliibidiie: ad ital it eine De ititetidd aictl errs | 30,261 | 23, 368 
Total betaine eal ietieanmmetinntaaaenaneta 184, 947 | 183, 124 
Per cent we sin sducnnicecd emetliaa wie wen 49.7 
1840 
| 
| 
Van | 
Buren | Harrison 
(Demo- (Whig) 
crat) 
Alabama / ‘ Radel Se adneeeceninientel é 33, 991 | 28, 471 
Arkansas . , ah Lededuis ouabain ebae ae 6,049 | 5, 160 
Georgia b itidi pssege piste cd cq .| 31,933 40, 261 
Kentucky ae ol ail potsanntlien wavaenccerennnol 32, 616 58, 489 
Lou ie eee Se | veiz7! 11,997 
M issise:pprt a a dunia see 16, 095 19, 518 
Missou cndwhotiusd -dabnibaqibittines <hiedds aaamsaoaiabe 29, 760 22, 972 
North Carolina ...... Sita t a tiemneidintineibaannes 34, 218 46, 376 
Tennes eee eee ITI 4sioad | 60, $01 
Virginia nodbecibitadddceccuuedisi teases eee 43, 893 | 42, 501 
Total > hee ei~easiuminninenirnnssadedneniesieaiesa nn re 
Per cent o> aoe a amie die iea Sow wae 46 | 54 
| 
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Votes by States in the elections, ete.—Continued 




















1844 
Polk | Clay 
(Denso | (Whig) 
iia iki Ric ig a eee ae x ee 
I Riithoned Libertine akcechiauithadbimabedtiidaldles teint te 37, 740 26, 084 
RN pd eres es ee a ee eee ee 9, 546 | 5, 504 
AS iotinas cibaiplatuitinn te dielaniaiitinneigiei inane eannaila ad 44,177 42, 106 
PI vcnnninn dainsccsbenssiiebens aie ae wee Be tae 51, 088 61, 255 
D5 id vlociacd ach bicicac tienen ae ak a hitobdes 13, 782 13, O83 
M lssissippt. pibiinnphdnibt oneiohstcta senate th. chia de 25, 126 19, 208 
ST xii nitulinscgg cid ndiata ails datas snide el ieee ee eee 41, 369 31, 251 
EE, SS SEL SINT A ME 39, 287 43, 232 
Tennessee ~waqrecssconadchisboubhennegdalniacubcetediaa sail 59, 917 60, 030 
WIE iis cordntinss duis sebendaoc Rica bidkecee tte, 49, 570 43, 677 
Total 370, 522 345, 428 
Per cent i - site 52 | 48 
Is43 
Cass 
(Demo- Taylor 
crat) (Whig) 
Alabama. 31, % 30, 482 
Arkansas___ 2 (eedeaweek 9, 300 7, 588 
Florida ._...... ehbisbadedbdthie ete 1, 847 3, 116 
a cancel al ce a ee eee 44, 802 47, 544 
Kentucky 49, 7 67, 141 
Louisiana - 15, 370 18, 217 
Mississippl. 26, 537 25, 922 
Missouri 2 40, 077 32, 671 
North Carolina . ; 34, 869 43, 550 
Tennessee 58, 419 64, 705 
Texas __- 10, 668 4, 509 
TO cient asl cial el a i a a ee 46, 586 45, 124 
Total 369, 558 390, 569 
ger : 48.7 51.3 








Mavine avin ‘the strong protective tarift sentiment pre- 
vailing in the Sonth in the past, as reflected by formal and 
informal expressions of early Democratic leaders, and also by 
the votes of Southern States, inquisitive minds will ask, 
“What was the attitude of southern newspapers of the same 
period on the ‘tariff question?” I shall attempt to satisfy 
that curiosity and will here insert a few excerpts from south- 
ern newspapers: 


We used to be a tolerably hot-headed nullifier in our boyhood days, 
when our heads were turned inside out by the glittering bauble of an 
impracticable free-trade system, which we were fool enough to think 
within the range of possibility. * * * But we may as well con- 
fess that our free-trade notions are looked upon at this time as the 
vagaries of an unduly excited imagination. (From an editorial of 
the Columbus Enquirer, May 26, 1842.) 


The people of the South and West, who until recently were op- 
posed to protection, are retracing thelr steps almost unanimously. 
In two years’ time there will hardly be a southern man of intelli- 
gence opposed to the tariff principles. (Jackson Southron, April 
6, 1842.) 





Free trade with all its beauties has brought with it few or no bene- 
fits but rather a train of calamities, and we find the whole South 
laboring under a complete prostration of prosperity. (Savannah 
Georgian, August 10, 1841.) 





The views of southern people have been much changed of late 
years, and they do not view protective duties with quite so distem- 
pered an eye, for their own factories are already growing up. 
(Savannah Republican, August, 1841.) 





Though long and deeply steeped ourselves in the popular prejudice 
against the tariff, our minds have not been entirely sealed to the 
revelations of experience. * * * We would not now, as we have 
done before, assert without qualification, that under the existing com- 
mercial regulations of the world, a high tariff would not be beneficial 
to the country. (Richmond Whig, July 12, 1841.) 


To the same effect are the Raleigh Register, Raleigh Star, 
Charleston Courier, and many other newspapers of that period, 
all of the South. It is interesting to note also, that during 
this same period, Southern newspapers were calling attention 
to a meeting of cotton planters held at Mobile, Ala., in the 
spring of 1842, at which convention it was agreed and resolved 
to recommend a protective duty upon all imported manufactured 
articles as a means of profiting themselves—the planters— 
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and their interests. It should be noted that these southern 
planters were not recommending protective duties upon their 
own products but upon manufactures of the North and East. 
Running the risk of becoming tiresome, I shall submit just 
one more kind of testimony to substantiate my proposition 
that neither the South as a section nor the Democratic Party, as 
a party, is traditionally antiprotective tariff. I am furnished 
this additional proof by my Democratic colleagues of Texas and 
other Southern States. Their votes and their speeches are 
the irrepressible and spontaneous expressions and manifesta- 
tions of the rebelling spirit of their old Southern Whig grand- 
fathers and Democratic great grandfathers! Sometimes they 
unconsciously speak the language of their political ancestors. 


All the gentlemen from Louisiana, save one; a few from 
Florida, some scattering ones from other Southern States, 
hear the spirit voices and heed them. My good friend 


from Texas, able legislator that he is [Mr. Hupsperu], is con- 
spicuous among the number. To him the voices are clear and 
compelling. The ears of the gentlemen from Texas, Mr. 
Garner, Mr. Jones, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. BLANTON, and Mr. 
20CHANAN are only occasionally atuned aright to catch the 
mystic messages, as happened on July 21, 1921, when the vote 
was taken on a protective tariff on Texas hides. It is well 
that in this sordid world of partisan politics, we have occa- 
sional evidences of a proper ancestral reverence. 

But listen now to these words of wisdom and sound Ameri- 
can patriotism : 

The time has come when we must take products of the American 
farms and ranches, and all competitive substitutes, off of the free 
and let our American market afford a living wage and return to 
our producers, and when we must so arrange our tariff schedules on 
such products and substitutes as will equalize our cost of production 

ith that of foreign commerce. 


list, 


. 

A voice from the dim and distant past, you ask? Are these 
the words of Clay or William McKinley, of Dingley or Aldrich? 
Nay! Nay, not so. The words I have just quoted fell from the 
lips of the Hon, THomMaAS LINDSAY BLANTON, of the great State 
of Texas. I like “Tom” BLANTON’s vigorous way of saying 
things. Hear him again in the same speech, and which he 
delivered on the floor of this House on July 21, 1921, as appears 
on pages 4182 and 4183 of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcORD: 


Must our intelligent, ambitious, deserving men and women on the 
farms and ranches of the Nation be longer placed on the same level 
by being foreed to compete directly with the peons and slaves of the 
universe? I am one loyal Democrat who is not in favor of it. 


“T thank you, Shylock, for those words.” [Laughter.] They 
prove my whole case. When he says that he is a loyal Demo- 
crat he means, of course, that he is loyal to the traditions of 
the old-time Democracy and to the old-time Democrat, from 
whom he inherited his present views on the tariff. That is 
true, is it not? 

Mr. BLANTON. And we will get back to that some time. 

Mr. WURZBACH. He is not only supported by Democratic 
tradition when he takes that stand, but he is supported by the 
Democratic Party in its platform of 1884 and 1888. Let me 
read you the Democratic platform of 1884: 


rhe reduction and taxation can and must be effected 
without depriving American labor of the ability to compete success- 
fully with foreign labor, and without imposing lower rates of duty 
than will be ample to cover any increased cost of production which 


exists in consequence of the higher rates of wages prevailing in this 
country. 


necessary 


And again in 1888, the Democratic Convention— 


reaffirms the platform adopted by its representatives at the conven- 
tion of 1884, and indorses the views expressed by President Cleveland 
in his last earnest message to Congress as the correct interpretation 
of that platform upon the question of tariff reduction. 


I was curious to know what that “last earnest message” of 
Cleveland was. Here it is as delivered on December 6, 1887: 


In a readjustment of our tariff the interests of American labor 
engaged in manufacture should be carefully considered, as well as the 
preservation of our manufacturers. It may be called protection or 
by any other name, but relief from the hardships and dangers of our 
present tariff laws should be devised with an especial precaution against 
imperiling the existence of our manufacturing interests. 


It was on the protective tariff platform of 1884 that the 
Democrats won their first Presidential election since the Civil 
War. But enough of this. I could go on indefinitely and 
point out the inconsistencies of the Democratic Party on the 
tariff issue, but what is the use? The Democrats have no 
national policy and they propose, so it is said, to go before 
the country on that issue. How futile! How far do they 


! 
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think they can stretch the credulity of the American electorate? 


Now, finally summing up, I think it may be asserted that I 
have established— 


First. That the great leaders of the Democratic Party, Madi- 


son, Jefferson, and Jackson, were protectionists. Second, that 
before the Civil War, and before the slavery question had 
absorbed all other issues, the South was at least equally 


divided in sentiment on the tariff, and that, too, in the face 
of the fact that the protectionists were at a disadvantage upon 
that issue, the Democratic Party having espoused the popular 
and growing proslavery cause of the South. 

It is also a matter of common knowledge and needs no proof, 
that during that period, say from 1836 to 1848, the South had 
little, if any, foreign competition in the American market so 
far as its slave-labor-produced farm and ranch products are 


concerned. To-day the South depends upon free labor for its 
production with high labor cost, and it is forced to meet in 
the home market the competition of the world. Then it had 


no manufacturers worth mentioning; to-day it is in about the 
same “infant-industry”’ position that the New England States 
occupied one hundred years and the South just in as 
great need of its manufacturing interests being protected now 
as was New England's then. 

My conclusion is that if the South had any reason at all to 
favor the protective-tariff policy in the past it has all of those 
reasons and many more reasons to favor it now. 
is dead in the South to-day, thank God. It did not require the 
last Great World War to bring about that happy condition 
The last dying embers of sectional hate were quenched in the 
glorious days of 1898 when the sons of the men who wore the 
gray fought side by side with the sons of those who wore the 
blue. 

Finally, it is my firm conviction that, with all sectional 
prejudice and sectional misunderstanding removed, as it is re- 
moved; with a fair, impartial, and patriotic consideration 
given to the great economic questions that concern us all alike 
whether we come from the North or come from the South; and 
with the removal of the unfounded impression that the pro- 
tective-tariff principle is an un-American principle, or that it 
violates a single tradition of the South, or even the traditions 
of the ancient Democratic faith—I repeat, it is my firm convic- 
tion that the great home-owning, the great home-loving people 
of the South should, and indeed would, identify themselves 
with the political party that stands for and defends that great 
American principle. It is not necessary for me to that 
that party is the Republican Party. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I vield 35 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lirrie}. [Applause.] 


AGRICULTURE 


ngzo, is 


Sectionalisin 


say 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, at the regular session of the 
Kausas Legislature in 1925 it was resolved by the house of rep- 
resentatives, the senate concurring— 

That the United 
tection which industry makes effective 
and supply, and that it 


States has established by law a of pro- 
through controlled production 
impossible American agri- 
culture to secure the same relative advantage under existing conditions 
and laws, and must accept world’s price for most of its produets, 
and the disposal of surplus products is absolutely necessary to enable 


cooperation in the home market by 


system 


is physically for 


a 


producers to become effective. 


In said resolution the house further 


solved— 


that Congress of the United States at its present sitting be, and the 
same is, urgently petitioned and requested to enact such legislation to 
meet this unequal condition that will extend the protective system 
and the benefits thereunder to the farmer whereby he will receive an 
American price for what is consumed domestically independent of the 
world price for the surplus, thereby restoring equality to agriculture. 


and senate have re- 


Recently there have been meetings of the farmers of the 
great States of Iowa and Nebraska calling upon this Congress 
to pass legislation that will bring relief to agriculture. Despite 
a lot of talk about farm aid the Government really is paying 
little attention to agriculture and doing less for it in the way 
of stabilizing prices. What the farmers need to-day is a 
Government fixed price on their products that will enable them 
to compete with other industries. The Dickinson bill and the 
one I have introduced will do this. 

There is something radically wrong when it is shown by Gov- 
ernment reports that last year’s corn crop was 2,900,581,000 
bushels, and at present prices is worth $1,956,326,000, while 
the 1924 crop was only 2,312,745,000 bushels and brought $2,- 
270,564,000. The United States corn crop of 1924, which was 
588,000,000 bushels short, brought $314,000,000 more money 
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than the larger crop of 1925 is worth. 
farmers called the Members of Congress home and told them 
to go back to Washington and do something. 

The cooperative plin may be helpful to the farmer, but he 
can not wait forever for results. The plan is all right for any 
crop of small production, but the cooperative plan for 10,- 
000,000 farmers is impossible. The farmer needs something 
right now. He has been waiting long enough. The so-called 
newspaper prosperity is upon us, but it is difficult to make a 
hard-up farmer see it. We do not have prosperity banquets 
any more. The farmers are paying about 100 per cent more 
for farm machinery; the cost of living has been greatly in- 
creased; taxes are from 100 to 200 per cent higher now than 
in 1914; they are paying the same freight rates as during the 
war, but bow about the farmer? Everything he sells is from 
50 to 100 per cent less than in 1917, and everything that he 
buys has remained about the same as eight years ago. He is 
selling his products on a pre-war market and paying war prices 
for the things he buys. Recent investigation by Department 
of Agriculture experts, which were made public a short time 


farm for his corn if the price is to be on a parity with the 
costs of products he must purchase. With corn fixed at $1.05, 
wheat should be $2, and oats 75 cents, for a bushel of wheat 
is worth 2 bushels of corn and 3 bushels of oats. 

In the month of August, 1924, the Kansas farmer sold his 
wheat for $1 a bushel, but 120 days later, after it had been 
bought up by speculators, the price went to $2. The specu- 
lators made $70,000,000 profit on Kansas wheat and more than 
$400,000,000 on the entire crop raised in the United States. 
When thour and bread were sold back to the consumers it was 
on the basis of $2 wheat, but the farmer only received $1 a 
bushel when he hauled it to the elevator. 
at least 70 cents a bushel on the wheat crop of that year. 
is time that Congress should do something for the farmer. 
f am in favor of a law that will insure the farmer an Ameri- 
can price for that part of his crop that is consumed domesti- 
cally. A world price is all right for the surplus. To-day the 
Government, through the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
insures the railroads a profit, so why not the farmer, who is 
the founder of all wealth? The railroads and other public- 
service corporations are being looked after by the Govern- 
ment, and the holders of stock sit back and are insured a 
profit while the majority of the farmers are losing out every 
year. 

Investigation of the records disclose that almost one-half of 
the farms in Kansas are mortgaged for all they will carry. 
This Nation should be as fair to agriculture as it has been to 
the railroads, who are now clamoring for higher freight rates. 
The railroads are making money and the farmers are losing. 
Along with this legislation we need a law that will probibit 
gambling in the necessities of life. I have introduced two 
bills in this Congress along the lines herein designated. 

A few days ago in Lincoln, Nebr., ex-Gov. Frank O. Lowden, 
of Illinois, said: 


Agriculture is in a serious plight because of the disparity between 
price of commodities the farmer sells and those he buys. Because the 
farmer must sell in an unorganized manner on an organized market 
this disparity exists. The Government must step in for a few years 


with direct assistance in dealing with the surpluses until all the 
farmers are organized to handle the situation for themselves. 
In the great Mississippi Valley we find that the western 


farmer is depressed by the low purchasing power of his dollar, 
and he will not recover a pre-war price for many years to come. 
There has been a large decrease in the number of landowners 
and an increase in the number of tenants, and in the. great 
State of Kansas there has been more farm foreclosures in the 
past 5 years than in 25 years before. 

The dollar of the farmer to-day will not buy more than one- 
half the articles on the public market that it would 10 years 
ago, yet the farmer is only receiving one-half as much for his 
products as he did during the war. We find throughout the 
entire West that many farmers are moving away from their 
land and selling it for any price it will bring. Government 
statistics show that there has been a 10 per cent decrease in 
the number of farm owners from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific coast during the past five years. Statistics also show 
that the real estate of the United States is mortgaged for more 
than one-third of its value, and the time is not far distant 
when the great insurance companies and other moneyed in- 
terests will own a large portion of the land of America. Statis- 
ties further show that 2 per cent of the people of America own 
50 per cent of the wealth of this Nation. 

The insurance companies of America have millions of dellars 
invested in farm mortgages. A western farm worth $16,000 


The speculator made | 
It | 


No wonder the Iowa | 
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carrying a mortgage of $6,000 will require the owner to 
$300 in interest every year and then add $150 for taxes 


8 


pay 
and 


| upkeep, and it is impossible for him to succeed on 55-cent corn 


| 





and $1.10 wheat. 
A year ago this month a man in Chicago said to me: 


I don’t see why the Kansas farmer should complain about the price 
of wheat when it is selling for $2 a bushel. 


This man did not realize that 90 per cent of the Kansas 
wheat crop had been sold in the months of July and August 
for $1 a bushel and that he had no wheat left to sell. It 
would have made no difference to the farmer with an empty 
bin had wheat been $10 a bushel. 

When a farmer pays his bills on the first of the month he 
finds that the gas, electric light, and telephone companies haye 
made no reduction in their rates charged during the war, and 
the railroads are charging him the same price for a ticket and 


| freight rates, and if the farmer is fortunate enough to have a 
| cowhide and 40 cents he may be able to get it shipped from 


ric | Some point in Kansas to the Kast and he will be out both his 
ago, indicate the farmer should receive $1.05 a bushel on the | 


hide and money. 


When a small portion is tanned and made 
into shoes he can get a pair for $10 or trade in 10 bushels of 
his wheat. If he wants a Stetson hat, he can haul in 8 bushels 
of wheat, 20 bushels of corn, or 32 bushels of oats, and the 
hatter will furnish him with a head covering, and he can 
get a suit of clothes for 90 bushels of corn. 

If the Government can fix the price of rates so as to insure 
the railroad stockholders a dividend, it can also insure the 
farmer, the producer of all wealth, a profit. Take, for in- 
stance, wheat. We raise 600,000,000 bushels every year. We 
consume domestically 500,000,000 bushels. The price of the 
farmers’ wheat is fixed at Liverpool, and the amount he re- 
ceives is that price less the cost of transportation. The 
United States exports one-sixth of the entire crop, or 100, 
000,000 bushels, to Liverpool, which fixes the American price. 
This comes in competition with wheat from Canada, Australia, 
Europe, and South America, and it is impossible for the 
American farmer to compete with these nations that have 
cheap land and cheap transportation. It is, therefore, the duty 
of this Congress to fix an American price for that portion of 
the crop consumed domestically independent of the world 
price. This will extend the protective system and the benefits 
thereunder to the farmer, thereby restoring equality to agri- 
culture, and such policy will make more effective the opera- 
tion of the tariff upon agriculture commodities so that the 
farm products will be placed upon an equality under the tariff 
laws with the commodities of the other great industries of 
this Nation. 

I am in favor of a law whereby the Secretary of Agricul 
ture may be directed to buy wheat of such grades and quality 
as he designates at a price, during the year 1926, of not les- 
than $1.50 per bushel nor more than $2, which can be stored 
in bonded elevators and Treasury certificates issued to the 
Secretary of Agriculture with such interest and for such time 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall name, giving authority 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to pay them prior to their ex- 
piration if he shall see fit. These certificates can be issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury as he shall hold to be properly 
secured by the wheat then in storage and when the wheat on 
which these certificates are issued is sold that money shall be 
applied to the discharge of that particular indebtedness and to 
pay off those certificates, 

The wheat that is purchased by the Secretary of Agriculture 
ean be stored in elevators under warehouse receipts, and the 
Secretary may from time to time sell wheat in Minnezapolis, 
Buffalo, Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kans., Chicago, New 
York City, or other places selected by him as he shall deem 
to the best interests of the Nation, but to sell no wheat in 
this country for less than its cost to him, including the pur- 
chase price, transportation, storage, insurance, handling. and 
all costs and 10 cents a bushel. It should further be provided 
that whenever wheat of the aforesaid grades and quality can 
not be bought in Chicago and New York City for less than $2 
a bushel, the Secretary of Agriculture shall proceed to sell as 
much of the wheat he holds in storage as he deems wise at 
such prices as shall be considered proper by him, and to con- 
tinue such sales so long as he believes they are for the best 
interests of the Nation. 

For $100,000,000 the Secretary of Agriculture can control 
the surplus wheat of the United States, and the Government 
will get every dollar of it back which would insure the farmer 
at. least 50 cents.a bushel more for his grain in the months 
of July and August than he is now receiving. This is not a 
drop in the bueket to compare. with what the Government 
has done for the railroads of this country. This Government 
and the various States have given the railroads $19,000,000,000 
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in the past 65 years. If the law was passed the Government 
would hold the so-called surplus wheat and by May 1 of 
every year the world would be «lamoring for our grain and 
it could then be sold. The fact is there is no such thing as 
surplus wheat in the world. Ali wheat is consumed within 
12 months after it is harvested. By the above plan we would 

ke the profit of from 50 to 70 cents a bushel away from the 
: viator in the month of December and give it to the 
farmer in the months of July and August when he markets 
his grain. Another plan that would help the farmer will be 
the appointment of a national farm commission to be em- 
nowered to set prices upon farm and livestock products, which 
will be fair to both producer and consumer, so that the grain 
farmer and stock raiser will be insured a profit of 5% per 
( over the cost of production. This commission will take 
into consideration the average cost of production in the 
inited States from data furnished by the Department of 
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\vriculture. This commission will set prices so that farm 
ing will not be a losing business. Farming can be made to 
pay if the speculators do not have the power to control the 
prices. This should be left to a national farm commission 


which will so fix them to be fair both to the producer and 
consumer. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Would taking the product away from the 
peculator make the consumer pay any more? 

Mr. LITTLE. No, sir. In the month of August, 1924, in 
the State of Kansas, the Kansas farmer sold his wheat for 
$1 a bushel. The speculators bought this wheat. They put 
it in the elevators and in the month of December, 1924, just 
four mouths ,later, after the speculators had bought up the 
600,000,000 bushels of wheat in the United States, they raised 
the price to $2 a bushel. Then flour and bread were sold 
back to the consumer, not on the basis of $1-wheat but on the 
hasis of $2-wheat. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am sorry I have not heard all 


tariff does not do any of the farmers any good, because section 
313 of the Fordney-McCumber Act provides that when the 
miller buys Canadian wheat and pays the duty on it, and then 
exports either the wheat or the flour or a similar amount of 
American wheat, he draws back 99 cents out of every dollar 
that he has paid as tariff. So that takes away whatever inci- 
dental protection the tariff on wheat gives the farmer. 

Mr. LITTLE. That 1s correct. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Does the gentleman know how much of 
the flour to which the gentleman from Texas refers is ex- 
ported? 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not. 

Mr. CROWTHER. . I wish the gentleman would inform him- 
self on that, and also the gentleman from Texas. Is there 
any great deviation in the price at which wheat is sold in the 
various parts of Kansas? The gentleman said that wheat was 
sold for $1 a bushel? 

Mr. LITTLE. One dollar a bushel in the month of July, 
1924. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Oh, 1924. I thought the gentleman said 
1925. 

Mr. LITTLE. Wheat sold in the month of July, 1925, in 
Kansas for $1.25. 

Mr. CROWTHDBR. I was just going to say that my brother- 
in-law at Raymond, Kans., got $1.60 a bushel for his wheat, and 
therefore I wondered why the difference in price. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. May I suggest that probably the 
gentleman’s brother-in-law, like the gentleman from New York 
himself, is getting something through tie tariff he ought not 
to get. 

Mr, CROWTHER. No; not at all. My brother-in-law does 
belong to a cooperative organization, and they have thelr own 
little mill there and their own elevator, and he got $1.60 a 
bushel and told me that they felt very well satisfied. 

Mr. LITTLE. It is utterly impossible for the farmer to hold 
his wheat, as it is the only money crop we have in the West. 
He has his taxes, his grocery bill, and other expenses to pay, 
and he is at the mercy of the wheat speculators and gamblers 
of this Nation. If the farmer gets a good price for his prod- 
ucts, the banker and merchant also prosper. 

In connection with this matter a law should be passed by 
this Congress making it a felony for anyone to gamble in the 
necessities of life, and that any and ali sales or purchases of 
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oY ain, foodst uffs, 


or other agricultural products of any kind 
that are not for ! 
bh 


roupt delivery or are not intended to be 
actually delivered by the seller or received by the buyer shouid 
! ohibited and made unlawful 


Mr. AYRES Will the 


gentleman vield* 
Mr. LITTLE. Yes; I yield to my collea; from Kansas. 
Mr. AYRES. We are supposed to have a law of that kind, 
called the Capper-Tincher law in some parts of the State and 


the Tincher-Capper law in other parts of tl 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas The Tine! 
district of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer] and the 
Capper-Tincher law at other p 
Mr. LITTLE. But it does 
Mr. AYRES. No, 
Mr. LITTLE. It is unfai the American farmer and con 
sumer that any set of men in this N 


ution hould be per ited 
to make from 50 to 70 cents on every bushel of wheat raised 
in the United States, 

Supply and demand no longer control the agricultural t 
ket. The market is manipulated artifically by “ulators who 
buy from the farmers at low prices, store products until they 
control the supply, and then udvance the prices. Their profit 
was $70,000,000 on Kansas wheat in 1924 No class of men 
should be permitted to manipulate wheat » the price is 91 


la bushel in August when the farmers must sell and 82 four 


months later when the supply has passed into the control of 
the speculators. I have introduced bills of this kind in the 
House that are now before the Committee on Agriculture 
These bills will insure the farmer an American price for 
what is consumed domestically. At the present time wheat is 
worth almost $2 a bushel, but how much did the farmer receive 
for it? Not more than $1.10 in 1924 and $1.30 in 1925. The 
grain manipulators have the old shell game beat In July they 
broadcast the report that there is a tremendous Canndian 
crop and frighten the farmers into selling: then along in 
October when they have bought up all the crop, they broad- 
cast the report that there is a wheat shortage in South America 
and boost the price to $2. Then they sell flour and bread 


| back to the consumer on a basis of $2 wheat. If the farmer 
the gentleman’s remarks, but I want to call the attention of should get $2 a bushel for wheat. it would not cost the con 
the gentleman to the fact with reference to wheat that the | 


sumer any more for flour or bread than he pays now, for 
under the present system the speculator sells flour and bread 
back to the consumer on a basis of $2 wheat. Then some of 
the brethren who have caused distress in the West will send 
a few old clothes to the starving children of Armenin. 

Mr. ALILGOOD. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. In the South, in connection with our cotton 
crop, we have had quite a deal of dissatisfaction on tle Gov 
ernment reports this last year, and I have wondered if the 
Government reports on your wheat were correct or In any 
manner correct. Has the gentleman that information? 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not have that information. 

It is the evident intention of the monopolists to break the 
heart of agriculture, to make America the greatest industrial 
Nation in the world, and then the men who have made their 
millions from the producer will buy up the farm lands for a 
pittance and this will become a Nation where a few own the 
land and the great mass will be the industrial slaves of the 
land monopolists. This system now prevails in many parts 
of Burope. 

In a recent letter received from a Kansas friend, he said: 


Price fixing, especially when ft comes to farm products, appears 
to meet with universal condemnation on the part of those who ‘tre 
profiting by “ price fixing" through the protective tariff or through 
trade regulations in the commercial world. Take, for instance, lum- 
ber and building material generally; it ts understood and believed 
that there is no competition in the sale of such material other than 
what comes as a result of cutting prices between the local dealers, 
and this only to the extent of cutting into the profits allowed the local 
dealer by the Lumber Trust. 

It is a well-known fact that certain local dealers are allowed ex- 
clusive sale in certain trade territory and that one can not infringe 
on the territory of another. As a result competition fn prices is 
practically eliminated and “-price fixing” settles the price the local 
dealer gets and assures him his profit. A protective tariff does the 
same thing for the manufacturer, so that in most every line outside 
of agriculture, the interest of parties are protected by some scheme, 
either of law or voluntary association and understanding. 

The interests of the farmer can not be protected except by legis- 
lation along the line of “price fixing” for his production consumed 
at home, and this plan, which now claims the attention of the people 
of the West and South, is being advocated generally as the only 
means in sight for the relief of agriculture, which everyone admits is 
in a deplorable state of decline and depression. 


var 
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Let the farmer he assured a living price for all his products con- | 





sumed at home and there will be a revival in agricultural interests of 
the West and South; that will not and can not come until the 
jodust yromises at least a chance of a fair profit for capital invested 
and labor expended | 

Opposition to this plan comes principally from the beneficiaries of | 
one of the two methods of price fixing above referred to. 

I appeal to the western Republicans to lay aside party 
affiliation Let us stand together in this most important | 
problem of farm legislation 

To-day potatoes are selling at from four to six dollars per | 
bushel, and this has been brought about because the specu- 
lators in this product have purchased the crop and have in- 
creased the price from 100 to 200 per cent over the amount 
that the farmer reteived when he sold it last summer. In 
other words, they huve cornered the market and the consumers 
pay the bill 


A few months ago I received a letter from Mr. Woodson Mc- 
Coy, a well-known farmer in Johnson County, Kans., and 1 am 
pleased to quote a part of his letter. Mr. McCoy said: 


I have read with much interest an article in the Olathe Register of 
last week giving your epinions on the matter of price fixing for the 
farmer's products return for his labor and 
the enjoyed by railroads and other industrial 
minend this very just 
taken on important matter. 
and depending on it for my living, I 
important matter so vitally affecting the 
I have tried to solve the farmers’ knotty problems, 
that the farmers’ troubles are | 
four words, namely, “ uncon- 
To my mind the Mc- 
the Congress preceding the | 


so as to insure him a just 


investment, same us 
corporations Perinit 
and attitude 
As a farmer, 


ire 


me to c¢ and approve of 


ound you have this most 


living on my 
interested In this 


welfare. 


farm 
am deeply 
furmers’ 
onvinced 

into 
marketing.” 
in 


being one myself, and I 
all centered 
trolled 


Nary-Ilaugen bill, 


am 
and can be condensed 
production, uncontrolled 


which failed to pass 





last session, was the best measure ever devised for the fair adjust- 
ment of the farmer's trouble, and I sincerely hope that the next 
session of Congress will pass a bill embodying the main features of 


this wise and just act. 

If something is not done to stabilize the prices the farmer receives 
for the fruits of his labor, we will develop an agricultural peasantry 
in this country similar to those in European countries. Indeed many 
of our best thinkers on agricultural topics believe have already 
arrived at that point. One thing is certain, the average American 
farmer must get a larger net income for his investment and labor or 
he will become bankrupt unless he lowers his standard of living that 
will deprive him and his family from enjoying the ordinary comforts 
of life and thereby cause discontent with rural life among the younger 


we 


generation. This is bound to react upon society in general in the 
cities as well as in the country. That question is worthy of your 
best thought, and I sincerely hope that you will continue to think 


foursquare on this matter. I feel sure that your constituency will 
support and uphold you while taking this position. 


Mr. McCoy is one of the leading farmers in Kansas and a 
thinker along agricultural lines, and the position he takes is 
approved by the great farming interests of the West. 

Government statistics show that the farm population of this 
country has decreased 182,000 during the year 1925. This is a 
net movement of 2.5 per cent of the farming population. In 
1922 there was a net loss of 3.6 per cent, and if this keeps up 
at this ratio for many years there will not be many people 
left on the farm in 25 years. This has in a measure been 
caused by the increase of the cost of living caused by the 
tariff, which industry has made effective through its organiza- 
tion and through controlled production and supply. I am giv- 
ing a list of the prices paid for farm machinery in 1914 and 
1925. 

Prices of farm machinery in 1914 and 1925 


1925 
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Under the recent tariff law passed by Congress there is a 
duty on wheat, but it does not help the farmer, as this Nation 
exports wheat, and after the tariff bill was passed wheat was 
higher in Canada than it was in the United States. 

If the United States consumed domestically all the wheat 
raised, the tariff might be a benefit to the farmer, but so long 
as this Nation exports one-sixth of its wheat crop every yeur 
the tariff is of no benefit. 

The farmer is selling all his grain on a free-trade market 
and buys goods upon which there is a high protective tariff, 
which means bankruptcy for the American farmer if this policy 
continues. 

In a recent speech made by Secretary Jardine at Kansas 
City, Mo., he said, “Let agriculture alone.” The Secretary 
further said: 


There are conditions in the States that must be handled carefully, 
but I contend that if the industry of agriculture, including livestock, 
just be let alone, I believe that in a short time everything will be 
warked out to a nicety. 


Well, it seems that Congress has let the farmer alone so long 
that maby are now in a state of bankruptcy, and more farmers 
huve failed during the past five years than in 25 years before. 


| During the past few years the press of this Nation have told 
| the farmers how prosperous they are. 
| hungry man that he has just had a square meal, but it is hard 


It is like telling a 


to make him believe it. 

Since the Government has controlled railroad rates these 
corporations are making better progress than they did when 
they had competition, but so long as the board of trade does the 
price fixing there is going to be distress among the farmers of 
this Nation. r 

While the farmers are losing every year the railroads are 
getting richer. Out in the Northwest, where the farmer has 
been exceedingly hard hit, the railroads show for July, 1925, 
an increase in profit of a little better than 5 per cent move 
than for the same month in 1924. The railroads in the East 
are also showing a substantial profit. In fact, every industry 
seems to be making money except the farmer. The time has 
come in America when it costs more to raise the grain than it 
will bring, and the bread-basket section has a grudge. Out 
in Iowa, where the “tall corm grows,” the producers stand to 
lose money on one of the largest crops ever raised in that 
section. 

Statistics show that in nine midwestern States that raise 
two-thirds of the country’s corn that it costs them from 68 
to 82 cents a bushel to produce this year’s crop, and they are 
asking this Congress where the justice is in selling it for 
50 and 60 cents at the elevators. The farmers worked 12 
hours a day when the thermometer registered 100 in the shade, 
and they will lose money on the 1925 crop. No industry on 
earth except farming could stand a loss of more than $300,- 
000,000 which faces the American farmer in the year 1925 
and still have the courage to continue the fight. 

The speculators of this Nation had no control over the laws 
of nature, and it happens there is a gigantic crop of corn and 
wheat in this Nation, but those speculators did have control 
over the market, and they have so controlled it that on every 
bushel of corn raised in the Central West the farmers stand 
to loose 18 cents. The corn crop is better this year than for 
many years past. Iowa, the great corn State of the Nation, 
has 172,000,000 bushels more than in 1924, yet the producer 
will not receive as much as he did during the year of 1924 
when corn sold as high as $1.10 a bushel. The fact is that 
the farmer will not receive in 1925 the cost of raising the 
crop counting nothing for investment. 

Corn is now selling in the West for 55 cents a bushel, so 
the time has come in America that this Congress should do 
something for the farmer, and the remedy is a Government- 
fixed price. 

On January 18, Hon. J. N. Trnower, of Kansas, made a 
speech here and said: 


The farmers are not worrying about the price of buttons or alumil- 
num ware for their kitchens. They are tickled to death with the 
fact that their farm products are bringing decent prices and the 
country is growing and prospering and will continue to do so. 


Does my friend consider $1.20 wheat, 55-cent corn, and 35- 
cent oats a good price, and that is what the farmers in Kansas 
received for those products last year. If Mr. TrncHer thinks 


the farmers of Kansas are prosperous, let him examine the 
court records of any Kansas county, and he will find the 
dockets filled with foreclosure suits. He will find the real 
estate in his own county mortgaged for one-fourth of its 
value, not counting what the farmers owe the banks. He will 
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d the farm land of America mortgaged for one-third of its | 

alue. If Mr. Tinciex really believes the farmers are pri 
perous, let him inquire a little and he will find 90 per cent 
are worse off financially than five years ago. 

What does he think of the recent meeting of Iowa farmers 
calliag upon Cougress to grant them relief? Mr. TINcHER is 
not a farmer; he is an agriculturist. He has a lucrative law 
practice, and takes what he earns from his profession and 
spends it on his farms and makes them pay; but how about the 
man who depends wholly on the farm for a livelihood? He is 

loser. My appeal to you is to remember the farmer. Mer- 
chants and bankers are complaining of hard times, and it can 

be traced to the low price of farm products. 

Sixty years ago men and women drove into the West; they 
thirsted; they fought the battles of the pioneers; they were 
cast down, but they were never discouraged. Out on the 
western prairies they lived in dugouts, and they fought the | 
horrors of isolation, starvation, desolation, hot winds, and | 
vrasshoppers. These men and women were not afraid. They | 
turned a raw and ruthless prairie into a thousand garden spots. | 
they built churches and homes and established a great civili- | 

on in the West, and it is up to this Congress to bring relief | 
the farmers who have carried on the fight and made it possi- | 
e for this Nation to stand to-day as the greatest in all the 


fi 
\ 


orld 

it is the God-given right of every man to live and to enjoy | 
the blessings of this life, but so long as this Nation permits a 
few speculators to reap the reward from the labor of millions 
f American toilers, just +o long will there be suffering in the 
world. These pioneers built schools, churches, and homes on 
tlhe prairies and lived by the golden rule. They have passed to 
their reward, but their memories are still fresh in the minds of | 
this generation. [Applause.] 

It has been said that— 


d and wealth are cardinal motives of human psychology, and 
know no law rather than fear. 


tle time has come when the desire of a few men to get pos- 
session of the wealth of this Nation must be crushed God | 
Almighty never intended that 10,000,000 farmers should work 
12 hours a day under a blistering sun and then have the fruits 
of their labors go into the coffers of a few speculators. Give 
the American farmer as square a deal as has been given the | 
railroads and shipbuilders and peace and happiness will come 
into the hearts of all men. 

Years ago when I was a boy I heard my good father talk in 
favor of the election of Senators by direct vote of the people; 
for a graduated income tax; national prohibition and national | 
woman suffrage and the eight-hour law. He was called a 
radical and a dreamer, but the things he fought and labored 
for have won an overwhelming victory. The dreamer of to-day 
ix the conservative of to-morrow, for without vision the people 
perish, 

| come from a State they once called “ Bleeding Kansas.” I 
will adimit that the speculators have bled us for many years, 
but there is an awakening, aud I can hear the voice of the 
Kansas farmer coming across the prairie wistfully calling to 
this Congress to remember that the prosperity of this Nation 
depends on the prosperity of the producer. I respectfully ask 
this Congress to heed the cry from the great wheat and corn 
belt of the Nation. I appeal to the western Republicans to lay 
aside party affiliation and let us join hands in this most impor- 
tant problem of farm legislation. We will find the money power 
against it, just like it was against the McNary-Haugen and 
the Howell-Barkley bills, but there never were two more fair 
or just bills in Congress than the last named, and I would 
have voted for both measures had I been a Member of the 
Tlouse, 

In conclusion let me call your attention to the fact that in 
1912 the bonded indebtedness of the United States and the 
various States was $4,850,862,000, while the total bonded in- 
debtedness in 1922 was $30,845,626,000, an increase of almost 
700 per cent during that period. In 1912 the per capita na- 
tional debt of every man, woman, and child in the United States 
was $49, and in 1924 it was $254.70, which is almost $1,380 
for a man, his wife, and three children. While our national 
wealth has increased 72.2 per cent from 1912 to 1922, our total 
indebtedness has inereased almost 700 per cent. It takes 76 
cents of every dollar collected by the Government to pay the 
expenses of war, interest, and so forth. Fifteen years ago we 
called this a billion-dollar Nation. It now requires more than 
a billion dollars to pay interest on our borrowed money. 

A student of history will discover that there are three stages 
in the financial standing of every nation. In the first stage 
sufficient money is collected in taxes to pay the expenses; in 
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the second stage a nation is compelled to borrow money; and 
the last and final stage is when a nation is compelled to issue 
paper money. The Republic of France has about reached the 
limit of its ability to borrow, and Germany is now compelled 
to issue paper mone: Russia, Poland, Austria, and other 
European principalities are almost bankrupt 

Statistics show that since 1590 the Government of the United 
States has been spending from 1 to 10 per cent more than the 
income derived from taxes. These are figures than can be sub- 
stantiated by the examination of the governmental records, 
A few days ago I voted for the amendments to the revenue 
bill and to repeal the excise tax of 3 per cent on automobiles, 


| tires, and accessories which would have been a saving of $15 to 


$100 on every new car; but I also voted to compel those having 
large incomes to pay more tax, increasing the tax from 20 
to 25 per cent. The extra 5 per cent would have meant mil- 
lions of dollars to this Government without hurting anyone. 
In vrder to pay this vast amount of indebtedness we must 


| tax those who can best stand the burden of taxation. I also 


vo.ed to increase the minimum income on which tax should 
be collected on married people from $2,500 to $3,500 and from 
$1,000 to $1,500 for single people. Unless the farmer is given 
a fair chance, our Nation's indebtedness will never be paid. 
Years ago Chief Justice Marshall said: 


He who has the power to tax has the power to destroy. 


And with increased taxation on those who are unable to bear 
it, high cost of manufactured goods, and low price of farm 
products, it means ultimate ruin to the Middle West. While 
the land of this country represents one-half of the wealth, the 
income of the farmer is only 18 per cent of the entire national 
income. This can not continue long. The Department of Agri- 
culture has figured that the average yearly income of a 
farmer for 1925 was $510 plus home-grown food valued at 
$336. The average investment of each farmer in the United 
States is $5,043, and his earnings represent interest on this 
amount, wages for himself, wife, and children at home. If 
you figure the family help at average farm-hand wages, the 
farmer comes out $184 short and with no interest on his invest- 
ment. In other words, three adult members of the family 
working would make a total of $846, which is less than a 
clerk in a store receives for his labor. The American farmer 
will stay on the farm if he can earn a decent living, and the 
price of farm products must be raised to insure it. I have en- 
deavored in a measure to set forth my reasons why this Goy- 
ernment should pay more attention to agriculture. I come 
from a State that sent to this House Hon. Jerry Simpson, a 
man of vision, whose ideas were once ridiculed. Yet the very 
things he fought and labored for have won an overwhelming 
victory in the field of practical polities. He was a Populist, 
and I had the honor of belonging to that party. I come from 
a city that gave to the world the immorta! John P. St. John, a 
pioneer in the cause of national prohibition. 

The story goes that near the end of his life, and a short time 
before his mighty spirit had gone to join the immortals, he 
said to a friend: 

My fight has been won, but I will not live to see It recorded 

His fight was won, and the world to-day reveres his memory. 


He cut a path through tangled underwood of old traditions out to 
broader ways. He lived to hear his work called good and true, but 
oh, the thorns before the crown of bays. The world gives lashes to its 
pioneers until the goal is reached, then deafening cheers. 


As the member from the second district, I appeal to my 
colleagues to fight for the cause of agriculture and victory will 
come, the same as it did for prohibition, the income tax, and 
other great causes. Price fixing once was ridiculed, but since 
the Iowa farmers met it has been indorsed by many and has 
become quite respectable. The hour has come when we must 
gather our forces for the right. We must lay aside our political 
affiliations and fight for the common good. Agriculture hangs 
in the balance. We must drive the grain gamblers out of 
America. We must give the farmers a square deal. They are 
looking to this Congress for relief, and are entitled to it. It 
is their right. The three great outstanding figures in American 
polities during the past quarter of a century have been Wood- 
row Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, and William J. Bryan. These 
men stood for ideals. 

Misfortunes were the elements in which they shone. They served 
as forts to their fortitude. When party spirit became extravagant we 
turned to them for the best words with which to rebuke it. 

[Applause. ] 

Let us be guided by the spirit of these men who were not 
afraid and who were willing to sacrifice their political for. 
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tunes, if need be, that principles might live and right prevail. | 
I appeal to the Members of this House that we must be guided | 
wholly by what is right and not by the dictates of party. The 
fate of the farmer rests with you. You must give the farmer 
what is justly due him. 

I know that every monopolist and grain gambler will fight 
these proposals, but in the end right will prevail and this Con- 
gress will place on the statute books of this Nation a law that 
will be both fair to the producer and consumer. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro]. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr, Chairman, I am sure that all of us who 
heard the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. 
Maer, discuss the appropriation for good roads on day before 
yesterday are convinced that there is a movement to dis- 
continue Federal aid to the States for road building. It is 
also plain to us that this movement originated in the East. 

It selfish that because of the fact that some of the 
eastern States have nearly completed their construction pro- 
gram they should be in favor of discontinuing Federal aid. 
In this day of development of transportation by automobile and 
truck, with its accompanying commercial possibilities, the 
benefits that may be derived can not be confined within the | 
boundaries of any one State. Good roads constitute one of the 
most important links In our system of transportation. I can 
not think of any one thing that has done more to help agri- 
culture and business or that has been a greater saving in money 
than good roads. Good roads are also a great blessing in a | 
social way. They bring the country and the city closer to- 
gether and make life more agreeable. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the national value of this kind of travel. When 
traveling by railroad you see new country and meet new people 
at the end of your journey. When traveling by motor you see 
new country all along the way and you meet new people at 
every step. It is vitally important that as many people as 
possible in this country know the whole country. That is the 
knowledge that will finally wipe out what is left of sectional 
prejudice. Communication is the great equalizer. It destroys 
animosities, aids understanding, promotes harmony, and con- 
tributes to the happiness and prosperity of all the people. 

Let me remind our friends from the East that a few years | 
ago, when there was a railroad strike in the East and a short- 
age of food as a result of it, it was good roads and truck trans- 
portation that saved them from starvation. 

In conclusion, I want to appeal to the Representatives from 
that section to take a broad view in the consideration of this 
matter and to help us carry out our program of road building 
until it is finally completed. Nothing will help more to bring 
the producers of the agricultural sections and the consumers 
of the big industrial and manufacturing centers together than 
good roads. In fact, the time has come when we should con- 
sider our system of transportation in a big, comprehensive way. 

When we do so we will have the most efficient system of trans- 
portation in the world, one including good roads, railroads, and 
waterways. Then, and not until then, will it be possible for the 
products of our farms, forests, mines, and factories to be dis- 
tributed with ease and at a reasonable charge to the people. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KENDALL]. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, a committee of the Senate 
is investigating the high price of coal to determine whether 
the producer or the retailer is engaged in profiteering at the 
expense of the inhabitants of the District of Columbia, who 
are compelled to pay as high as $14.50 per ton for bituminous 
coal. To assist the committee in its inquiry, I have written 
to many coal operators in my congressional] district, asking 
them to submit in writing the prices at which they sell coal 
f. o, b. their mines, and will read their replies: 


SseCUIS 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., January 25, 1926. 


Hon. Congressman 8, A. Kenpatt, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dean Str: In reference to the much discussed question in Wash- 


ington on soft-coal prices. 

For your information our prices on mine-run coal range from $1.30 
to $1.50 per net ton f. 0. b. mines. On 2, 3, and 4 inch screened lump, 
$1.65 to $2. For prepared sizes, which is limited to operations who 
have shaker screens, loading booms, and picking tables, the prices 
range from $2.25 to $3 on nut, stove, and egg coal f. o. b. mines. 

We hope the above information will be of value to the Senate in- 
vestigating committce. 

Yours very truly, 


2. ee 


Sitnek Foe. Co., 
By Lovuts Surnex, President. 
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O'’Dwyer-Baacutur Coat Co., 
Berlin, Pa., January 25, 1926. 
Hon. 8. A. KBNDALL, 


Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. Kenpati: Received your telegram of even date con- 
cerning price of coal. We shipped our coal to-day for $1.55, run of 
mine. 

Yours very truly, 
Wa. O'Dwyer, President, 





UNIONTOWN, PA., January 27, 1926, 
Hon. 8S. A. KENDALL, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Replying to your telegram, our present quotation on run- 
of-mine coal is $1.50 and for screened coal from $2 to $2.25, depending 
on the size and preparation required. 

I was away and could not answer your inquiry until this morning. 

Very truly yours, 
CANYON Coat & Coxe Co., 
W. M. Strawn, Manager, 





UNIONTOWN, PA., January 26, 1926. 
Hon. S. A. KENDALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Run-of-mine Sewickley bituminous coal is sell- 
ing to-day in Fayette County at from $1.30 net ton, f. o. b. mine, to 
$1.60 net ton, f. o. ». mines. 

Very truly yours, 
ArpvEN Fvst Co., 
By E. 8. ANForb. 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., January 25, 1926. 
Hon, 8. A. KENDALL, 
Congressman, Twenty-third District of Pennsylvania, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your telegraphic inquiry of to-day to quote 
prices on mine-run and screened coal, we quote as follows: 

Pittsburgh seam high-volatile mine-run steam coal at $1.35 net ton 
mines, Connellsville freight rate applying. This coal will run approxi- 
mately 34 per cent volatile matter; 9 per cent ash. It is the same 
grade of coal that we are now supplying some of the railroads, and 
during the past lake season it was shipped to the Lakes for vessel fuel. 

We can also furnish for prompt shipment a limited tonnage of 
medium low-volatile coal from West Virginia, taking the Fairmont 
rate of freight east on the basis of $1.45 net ton mines. This coal 
runs 28 to 30 per cent volatile and about 8 to 9 per cent asb. 

Also, for immediate shipment we can furnish about 500 tons per 
day of West Virginia 144-inch screened lump coal on the basis of $1.90 
net ton mines, Fairmont freight rate applying. This is high-volatile 
coal running about 36 per cent volatile, around 7144-to 9 per cent ash. 

We are shipping Somerset County low-volatile coal on the basis of 
$2.20 net ton mines, but just at this time we have sufficient orders 
on hand to take care of all of this grade of coal that we have ayail- 
able. This coal runs about 22 per cent volatile, 8 per cent ash, and 
takes 25 cents per ton cheaper freight rate east than the Fairmont 
region coal. 

We will be pleased to accept orders on the coals we herewith show 
available, and for prompt shipment at prices quoted to any concern of 
responsible credit risk. 

Yours very truly, 
HocHnermMer & Co., 
By G. M. HocuHeEtmer. 








CONNELLSVILLE, Pa., January 25, 1926. 
Congressman 8. A. KENDALL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We are in receipt of your telegram of this date, and 
wish to make the following statement: 

The price of run-of-mine coal as sold by us this date is $1.25. 
This rate is for a good quality of run-of-mine fuel and is the same 
price as was received for this same coal one year ago. We do only a 
small amount of screening and sell our screened coal at $1.60 per 
net ton. To-day a year ago we received $1.75 per ton. This is geod 
clean fuel and is produced at our Freedom mine of the Republic 
Coal & Coke Co., located near Cheat Haven, Pa. 

The writer is under the impression that coal in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict is considerably higher, but I am of the opinion that no coal 
in western Pennsylvania is to-day selling at a higher rate than it 
was one year ago to-day. 

Yours very truly, 
W. D. McGrynts, 
Treasurer Federal Fuel Co, 
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UNIONTOWN, Pa., January 2%, 29% 
Hono. S. A. KENDALL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Can furnish Pittsburgh vein run-mine coal Baltimore Ohio $1.60 
net ton; same three-quarter screened $2. 


t 


W. L. Breas. 





CONNBDLLSVILLB, PA., January 25, 1926, 
lion. S. A. KENDALL, | 
Care of the Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Your wire date. Run of mine $1.80, lump $1.45 to $1.60. 
SoutTwHern CONNELLSVILLE Coke Co. 





CONNELLSVILLE, PA., January 26, 1926. 
Ifon. S. A. K&NDALL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
mu furnish you run-of-mine coal $1.25 net ton; screcned coal, any 
size you want, $1.75. .Can furnish you 50 cars per day. 
CONNELLSVILLE Bia Vetin Coat Co, 





Coxe Propvucrrs ASSOCIATION, 
Connellsville, Pa., January 25, 1926. 
Hon. S. A. KENDALL, | 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Kenvautt: Replying to your telegram of this date just 


received, permit me to state first that I represent an association 
‘omposed of merchant operators who are producers of coal, but only 
a retary of the association. I do not sell coal and take no orders 
for same. However, I am reliably informed by producers that good 
! 


ituminous coal for domestic use is available in large quantities in 
this region, and will be very glad to have definite contracts made 
between producers and consumers, provided, of course, that financial 
arraugements satisfactory to producers are entered into. 





I therefore offer, subject to prior sale and satisfactory credit: 
want a Fie eon Spr epee Tar 
} Net ‘ 
Origin ton | Size | Quantity 
| price | 
eae a | wat 
} ; | ; 
SO GO. aie | $1.60! Run of mine___.__..| 20 cars daily, or more. 
ia ok Seddieecbah a 2.00 | 34-inch screen. -....-} Do. 
P. Ram alee ee 1.75 | Run of mine_---_..| Do. 
DO. .wesicsidtanbien |} 225) 3inech lump and Do. 
| larger. 


| 


Similar prices have been in effect right along, and supply has ex- | 
cecded demand. Naturally if the demand should be sufficient to justify 
it, prices are subject to advance. 

Yours very truly, 
R. M. Fry, 
Secretary Coke Producers’ Association, 
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$1.50; two cars 3-inch lump, at $1.75; and three cars % by 38-inch 
lump, at $2.75 per net ton f. o. b. mine, Flemington, W. Va., on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Yours very truly, 
Brown Coat Co., 
By BE. D. Brown, Secretary. 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., January 27, 1926. 


| Hon. 8. A, Kenpatu, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dwar Sir: In reference to your telegram of this date, I thought 


| perhaps that you would be interested in our exact records for the sale 


of our coal for the months of October, November, and December, 1925, 
and I am giving these to you for your information. 

During the month of October our Klondike, high-grade gas coal, by- 
product operation, produced 19,500 tons of coal at an average sale 
price of $1.78 per net ton f. o. b. mine. 

During the month of November the same operation produced 16,400 
tons, at an average sale price of $1.813% per net ton f. o. b. our mine 

During the month of December the same operation produced 16,900 
tons, and the average sale price was $1.82% per net ton f. o. b. our 
mine. 

As you no doubt know, this fs a very high-grade gas and by-product 


; coal, and at all times there is a demand for this particular grade of 


coal. 

Our record for the past three months at our Yukon, W. Va., mine 
which is high-grade steam and ‘fuel coal, is as follows: 

In October we produced 12,300 tons at an average sale price of $1.59 
per net ton f. o. b. mine. 

In November we produced 13,200 tons of coal, and our average sale 
price was $1.96. 

During December we produced 14,700 tons at this operation, at an 
average sale price of $1.47% per net ton f. o. b. our mine. 

I hope that this information may be of use to you and your associates 


| in giving the public the proper viewpoint of the bituminous-coal busi- 


ness. 
Yours very truly, 
Whret Coxe Co., 
Tuomas M. Wher, Vice President. 
ELK Lick, Somerset County, Pa., January 26, 1926. 
Hon. 8. A. KENDALL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: We are not shipping any screen coal at present Run of 
mine we are selling for $2 net ton f. o. b. mines. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rornton Coan Co, 
UNIONTOWN, Pa., January 25, 1926. 
Hon. S. A. KENDALL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We offer for immediate acceptance up to 20,000 tons 


| of our Klondike, Irwin gas coal, at a price of $2 per net ton f. o. b. 


MASONTOWN, Pa., January 25, 1926. 
Hon. S. A, KeNDALL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: With reference to your inquiry of this daie, please be | 
advised the following prices on bituminous coal f. o. b. mines: | 


From Hays mine No. 2, siding 5938, Fairchance, Pa., run of mine. $1, 40 
From Hays mine No, 1, siding 5876-B, Newcomer, Pa. : 


let 1, 50 | 
Ge en ee ls Ss enaeeettemanadenndtiinahoctnaniniadisnmeainasan 1. 35 
TRON eee SRR. on ih ci andiiewdtnawbemnad a SE 
Se eS Of a a ea re 2. 75 


Very respectfully, 
R. B. Hays Coat Co., 
R, B. Hays, Owner. 





UNIONTOWN, PaA., January 26, 1926. 
Hon. Samornt A, KENDALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dmar Str: Replying to your telegram of January 25, wish to advise 
that we have five cars per day, mine run, Pittsburgh vein coal, originat- 
ing on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Point Marion, Pa., which we 
offer at $1.40 per net ton, f. o. b. mine. 

Yours very truly, 


Potnt Marion Coat Co., 
B. D. Brown, Secretary. 





Uniontown, Pa., January 26, 1926. 
Hon, Samuet A, KenDALt, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Dyar Sir: Replying to your telegram of January 25, wish to advise | 
that we quote eight cars per day, Pittsburgh vein mine-run coal, at ) 
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our mine, to be shipped during January and February, 1926. 

In case you want this coal screened we will offer you 14,000 tons 
of three-fourths inch screened lump coal at a price of $2.60 per net 
ton f. o. b. our mine. 

Thanking you for the inquiry, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
Wrret Coxe Co., 

THOMAS M. Whyet, 
Vice President. 

Somerset Cocnry Coat OpwprRatTors’ ASSOCIATION, 
Somerset, Pa., January 25, 1926 

Hon, 8. A. K®NDALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. KENDALL: Thank you very much for your favor of Janu- 


ary 23. 


While the newspapers outlined Congressman Txrzapway’s position 
with respect to the anthracite—and nearly everyone in Pennsylvania 
agrees with that position—at the same time he was reported as claim 
ing the bituminous operators of Pennsylvania were profiteering. Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner Campbell, at the hearing covering Docket 
15006, made the same statement. Other eastern men in public Ife 
talk along the same lines. 

In every specific case brought to our attention, it has been proven 
conclusively that the coal operator received $2 a ton or less for his 
coal, and that the big profit was made by middlemen in the eastern 
and New England territory. 

This is intended to apply to run-of-mine, or In many cases, screened 
coal. It is true that a few in the Broadtop district, who always cater 
to the domestic business, and have spent millions for screening and 
sizing facilities, are securing as bigh as $6 a ton, but that coal is far 
superior to anthracite. 
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I expect to be in Washington Wednesday and will give myself the 
pleasure of calling on you, and at the same time seeing Congressman 
}READWAY 

With your explanation of bis position, I am quite sure that we can 
agree on the general proposition. 

The coal operators of Pennsylvania are highly pleased over the 
manner In which Senator Reep and yourself have defended the in- | 
dustry. | 


With many thanks and kind personal regards, I am, 
Yours truly, 
J. 8. Brennan, Secretary. 


List1B, Pa., January 25, 1926. 
Tien. S. A. KENDALL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dean Mr. Kenpati: We quote you on Listle No. 1, pool 10, run-of- 
mine, high-grade domestic coal, $2.10 to $2.25 per net ton at mines. 
i 


We are not equipped for making screen sizes of coal, and for this 
reason we could not quote you a price on screened coal. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Listiz QuEMAHONING CoaL Co, 
E. G. Lone, Superintendent, 
GAHAGEN, Pa., January 26, 1926. 
Hon. 8. A. KENDALL, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your wire of yesterday, we herewith advise 
you that our price for run-of-mine coal for the week of 25th is 
$2.25 net ton. 

This is an increase of from $0.10 to $0.15 over last week's prices. 
We state this for your information, as we have noted some of the 
things that were brought up during this investigation. 

We advise you that we are not doing any screening at our opera- 
tions, but understand that the price of prepared coal in this field is 
ranging from $3.25 to $4 net ton, 

Very truly yours, 
Hvusktn Coan Mintne Co., 
CLARENCE GATIAGEN, Secretary. 
MEYERSDALE, Pa., January 25, 9126. 
Ilion. S. A, KENDALL, 
House Ofice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. KenpdALt: Replying to your telegram of even date, we 
are pleased to inform you that we are selling our Silver Valley coal 
during this month at $2.50 per net ton f. o. b. cars at the mines. 
This price is for run of mine only, as we are not equipped to screen 
our product 

Our Silver Valley is a very high-grade coal, running about 80 per 
cent lump, and we have been selling it in direct competition with 
Pocahontas No. 1 Navy standard, Georges Creek big vein, and other 
coals of equal quality, with gratifying results, 

As you are somewhat familiar with the various coals of Somerset 
County, you will appreciate the fact that there are cheaper grades 
of coal being produced and which, no doubt, can be had at a lower 
price than our Siiver Valley. 

Yours very truly, 


Tuer Brack Coat Co., 
J. M. Gracey, Secretary. 


WINDRER, PA., January 26, 1926. 


Tion. S. A. KENDALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Replying to your inquiry of the 25th instant, we beg to 
advise that our price on all Reitz run-of-mine coal is $2.25 net ton 
f. o. b. mines. 

We have one mine equipped to screen coal but are shipping only run 
of mine at the present time. 

Very truly yours, 
Reirz Coat Co., 
By G. W. MERLING. 


Somerset, Pa., January 25, 1926, 
Hon. 8S. A. KENDALL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kenpati: Answering your telegrams of even date ad- 
dressed to this company and to the Indian Creek Coal & Coke Co., I 
take pleasure tn advising you that the market price to-day for Indian 
Creek Sparks, sometimes called “ Niagara,’ coals, which we submit | 
are equal to the best New River and Pocahontas coals (see analysis 
attached made by the Bureau of Mines), is $2.35 per net ton at the | 
mines. This coal takes the $2.84 per gross ton freight rate to Wash- | 
ington, which is the lowest freight rate available in any region. 

Our Ralphton coals, pools 9 and 71, are selling to-day at prices 
ranging from $2.40 to $2.50 per net ten at the mines. There is no | 
better coal produced in the smokeless region of Somerset County than 
Ralphton coal. 
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Both of the above-quoted prices are on run-of-mine coal. We are 
not screening any coal at the present time, but we understand ihe 
market for prepared sizes In the Somerset region is between $4 and 
$4.75, depending upon the grade of the coal and upon its screening. 

There is no shortage of smokeless coal. Somerset County alone 
can produce a lot more than the city of Washington needs. Beiag 
lower in volatile and higher in fusing point than the Pocahontas and 
New River coals, it is much better fuel for domestic uses; and being abso 
lutely smokeless, the use of it In the city of Washington will not hurt 
any of the beautiful stone bulldings in that city. It is just as smoke. 
less as anthracite, but a lot higher in British thermal units and yot 
half as high in ash, We stand ready at any time to ship large quen- 
titles of coal into Washington to meet any emergency that may be 
there, and we stand squarely behind every ton of our coal and guar- 
antee that if it is fired properly it will give very excellent results, 

Yours very truly, 
QUBEMAHONING Coat Co., 
A. D. GRAHAM, 
General Sales Manager. 
WINDBER, PA., January 25, 1924. 
Hon. 8. A. KENDALL, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: In answer to your telegram of even date asking for 
price on run-of-mine and prepared sizes of coal, we are pleased to offer 
our B or Miller vein coal, pool 1, at $3 net ton, free on board mines. 
We also offer our pool 10, C prime coal at $2.30 net ton free on 
board mines. This offer is subject to prior sale. We no longer Save 
prepared sizes in coal, as the lump prices were not high enough to 
warrant our doling so. 

Trusting that the above will give you the desired information, we 
are, 

Very truly yours, 
Ecotr Coat Co. 
Tomas M. McCNEAr 


These operators are business men of high standing, who, 
you will observe, are selling coal at from $1.30 to $2.50 per 
ton, depending upon the quality, and I am authorized to say 
that any person or firm can buy same from those operators at 
prices quoted in any quantity required. The freight rates 
from the mines to Washington run from $2.84 to $3.05 per 
gross ton. When Harry Garfield was Fuel Administrator dur- 
ing the World War, he fixed $2.35 to $2.60 as a fair price for 
the producer, and practically all prices quoted in the above 
letters are far below those fixed by Mr. Garfield. Unmined 
coal is in a solid state, but in the process of mining half of it 
breaks into what is commonly called fine coal or slack. In 
quality and efficiency it has the same burning value as so- 
called screened or lump coal, and in the mining regions every 
consumer burns run-of-mine coal just as it comes out of the 
mine. The fad of burning prepared sizes is ridiculous and 
expensive. There can be no argument for it. To screen coal 
reguires the installation of sereens at a cost of from $25.00 
to $50,000 in addition te the extra labor and tracks, In order 
to receive a sufficient supply of fuel at all times at the lowest 
possible cost the consumer should use run-of-mine coal for the 
reason that 95 per cent of the mines are not equipped to 
screen it. 

Arguments advanced before the investigating committee that 
when soft coal is burned in stoves in small rooms the escaping 
gas causes sickness and death are too preposterous to require 
a denial. Soft coal has been burned in the mining regions for 
a century under all conditions without a single case of sickness 
or death resulting therefrom. 

It has been stated on the floor of the House that the State 
of Pennsylvania is the greatest profiteer in the coal industry. 
This statement is disproved by the quotations on coal from the 
operators whose letters have just been read, and I wish to 


| assert in the strongest possible language that there is not now 


and never has been a single case of profiteering on the part of 
the operators of bituminous coal. 

Notwithstanding the suspension of mining in the hard-coal 
regions, 3,000,000 tons in excess of the country’s requirements 
are mined weekly. The United States consumes approximately 
10,000,000 tons per week, whereas 13,000,000 tons are mined, so 
instead of a coal shortege there is a surplus, and operators in- 
stead of charging enormous prices are striving to find sale at 
fair prices in order that they may not be compelled to curtail 
their output or shut down their mines. 

If the consumer desires a uniform supply of coal, he must do 
what all the people, including millionaires, in the mining re- 


| gions are doing—burn run-of-mine- coal; and if he can not 


secure it from the retailer at a reasonable price, he can always 
do so from the producer in carload lots; but if he wants to 
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very few mines can produce, he must expect to pay a high price 
for his folly. There is no occasion for any alarm over a coal 
shortage at any time or over abnormal prices being charged 
by the producer, and if such prices are demanded from the 
consumer the responsibility must rest with the retailer, and I 
feel sure that the results and conclusions of the Senate investi- 
gating committee will show that the producers have been fair 
and have rendered a service to the people of our country in 
producing coal at a price that must be commended by all fair- 
minded people. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hocu]. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, several references have been 
made recently on this floor to the resolution providing for the 
revision of the freight structure of the country passed last 
spring and to which my name happens to be attached. I want 
to make some reference to that and make one or two observa- 
tions which I think are pertinent to the present situation. 
Yesterday in Kansas City there was concluded a hearing of 
several weeks before one of the members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in which the producers, the farmers, and 
stockmen of the Mississippi Valley presented to the commis- 
sion their case In the matter of freight rates. I have endeay- 
ored to keep in touch with the progress of that inquiry, and I 
have on my desk now copies of practically all the exhibits 
which have been presented by representatives of the producers, 
and I venture the opinion that there has not been anywhere at 
any time as exhaustive and as complete a presentation of the 
farm problem as has been presented by the spokesmen of the 
agricultural interests of the West in Kansas City during this 
hearing. 

One gentleman referred here the other day to the application 
of the western railroads for an increase of 5 per cent in west- 
ern territory and apparently sought to leave the impression 
that the application was the result of the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion. I regret the necessity of personal reference in using that 
designation. The gentleman ought to know that the repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations and others presenting their 
case in Kansas City for relief on farm freights have placed 
their reliance in an effort to defeat the application for in- 
creased rates largely upon the mandates of the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution. They have splendidly fortified their case. I say on the 
record that has been made at Kansas City it is unthinkable that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will very seriously con- 
sider granting the application for increased freight rates on the 
western railroads. 

But there are one or two things growing out of that that I 
want to discuss. In the first place the freight revision meas- 
ure has brought a widespread propaganda. I have been get- 


: ting much of it, and I presume every Member has, against 
l “rate making by Congress.” If I had time I would illustrate 
l how this propaganda is directed against several measures pend- 
) ing in Congress. Now, I have been among those who have 
' consistently resisted the idea that Congress should enter upon 
t the business of specific rate making. It is a matter for trained 
° men, und we have set up an agency for that purpose. But 
D I do not subscribe to the doctrine which is current in this 
propaganda, which would place the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission above all congressional action. I say that Congress 
v alone, of course, has the power to regulate interstate com- 
e merce, and that it is not only the privilege but it is the duty 
r of Congress to lay down broad policies in the matter of trans- 
s portation in this country. 
This freight revision law—and I shall touch upon it only 
e briefly—under which the commission is now proceeding is not 
“" congressional rate making. But it does lay down several broad 
e policies, and I want to call your attention to them again, 
0 because the Interstate Commerce Commission will now have 
WV before it the briefs and the arguments which will be made 
if under that resolution. If I had time I ‘would like to read 
it to you, but I shall only summarize some of the important 
al provisions. 
ts While it is not rate making, it lays down certain definite 
ly policies as a mandate to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
20 and directs that commission to put those policies into effect. 
n- What does it say? It provides, in the first place, that freights 
at shali be fixed with the idea of promoting freedom of movement. 
il In the next place, it provides that there shall be scientific 
overhauling of the freight structure, with a view to equaliz- 
do ing the burden as between the different kinds of commodities 
"e- and the different classes of traffic. It also provides that in 
ot fixing the rates they shall seek to promote a natural and 
ys proper development of the country as a whole; in other words, 
to take away the subsidies which have existed in favor of certain 
ch favored sections in this country. Then, lastly, it directs the 





commission to take note of the depression through which agrl- 
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culture has been passing and to lower farm freights as far as 
it may be done, consistent with preserving adequate trans- 
portation service. 

There are some people who feel that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has become so far removed from the ordi- 
nary shipper, from the ordinary consumer, that it can no 
longer appreciate his problems, no longer get his viewpoint ; 
but I must assume, we all must assume, that the Lnterstate 
Commerce Commission has both the capacity and the purpose 
to carry out the mandates of this resolution, not only in letter 
but in spirit. 

In the few minutes that I have I want to call attention to 
two provisions of the transportation act which are involved 
in this situation, because I think they are vital. I understand 
that spokesmen of the railroads who are seeking an increase 
of 5 per cent in western territory—at least some of them— 
are taking the position with reference to section 15a of the 
transportation act; that if they show that the railroads within 
the group in the western territory are not earning 5% per cent, 
the fair return fixed by the commission, that fact 
entitles them to an increase. 

I say here that that is a brazen construction of the law, that 
it is not the law, and that if they succeed in making that inter 
pretation of the law stick the repeal of the rate-making section 
of the transportation act is absolutely inevitable. In this brief 
time I realize it is difficult to go into this rather technical mat- 
ter, but here is the proposition: The very section of the law 
which provides for “a fair return” starts out with the state- 
ment that in discharging their power “ to fix just and reasonable 
rates” they shall fix rates which, as near as may be, and so 
forth, will permit the railroads, under honest and economical 
management, to earn a fair return. The question of the just- 
ness and the reasonableness of the rate is just as much in the 
law. as it ever was. All the way through the interstate com- 
merce act there are provisions which make any rate which is 
not just and reasonable an unlawful rate. In other words, the 
mere fact that the railroads may show—and I am not conceding 
the showing—that in the western territory they are not, as a 
group, earning upon the combined properties 5% per cent, they 
still have the obligation of showing that the proposed rates they 
want to put in are “just and reasonable” rates, and if those 
proposed rates are not just and reasonable, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has no authority, under a proper interpreta- 
tion of the law, to authorize those increases. Just and reason- 
able to whom? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Suppose they convince the commission that 
they are just and reasonable? 

Mr. HOCH. If they actuaily convince the commission that 
the proposed rates are just and reasonable, then the gentleman 
would not ask that they be not put in; but just and reasonable 
to whom? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I presume to the railroads, of course. 

Mr. HOCH. Oh, no. That is exactly what I am coming to. 
Of course, that is not the law. Every legitimate factor must 
be taken into consideration in determining whether the rates 
are just and reasonable—just and reasonable to the producer, 
just and reasonable to the shipper, just and reasonable to the 
general public as well as to the railroads. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I will yield. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I hope the commission will take the posi- 
tion of the gentleman. 

Mr. HOCH. I hope so, and my judgment is that that is the 
only position they can take cousistent with the law. 

Mr. ARENTZ, Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I will. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Is it not a fact that the advantage rests with 
the railroads, which can be easily proved, on account of the 
tremendous number of men who have means to employ men 
for the purpose of presenting their side who can come before 
the commission, whereas the producers in many cases can not 
get together and have not the means——— 

Mr. HOCH. I hope the gentleman will not take up too much 
of my time. Undoubtedly there is advantage with the rail- 
roads in that matter; but, as I said a moment ago, for several 
weeks the producers of the West had a forum and men came 
there from all the States of the Mississippi Valley and they 
made a remarkably strong case. 

Now I want to refer to the second phase in the few minvtes 
which I have remaining. The second phase of the law which 
is involved that 1 want to refer to is the provision for the so- 
called “recapture of excess earnings.” I have not time to 
elaborate, but I here make the statement that many of the 
prosperous roads have evidently set about deliberately to nul- 
lify the provision for the recapture of excess earnings. Now, 
what is the law? Let us look at it for just a moment. In 
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section 5a, which is the section upon which the railroads 
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base their case, are two main propositions. In the first place, | 


it provid for a grouping of the railroads for rate-making 
purposes, the strong and weak roads, the poor and prosperous 
roads together, with a view to getting a fair return upon the 


combined properties. Then there is the second provision for | 


the recapture of excess earnings. The two provisions go to- 
gether and are a unit. This whole plan was advanced as a 
method of meeting the so-called problem of the weak lines. 
The prosperous roads being given the advantage of this group 
system of rate making were then compelled under the law to 
surrender one-half of their earnings above 6 per cent into a 
fund for the purpose of fostering the weak lines. Now, five 
yeurs have passed since that went into effect. Between five 
and six million dollars have been paid into that fund—a very 
small sum comparatively. And it has practically all had 
strings tied to it, so to date not a dollar has been loaned to 
any weak road, and as a method of meeting the problem of 
the weuk lines the provision is an absolute failure up to date. 
Now, | made the statement that some prosperous roads, many 
of them, are deliberately, in my judgment, seeking to destroy 
the secoud part of section 15a, the recapture of excess earn- 
ings, which is an integral part of the whole scheme, and if 
they succeed in one way or another in nullifying that provision 
of the law, they have dug the ground from under rate-making 
rule to which they have clung. How have they done that? 
I have a lot of figures here but can only illustrate. I will say 
by an overvaluation of their property, by overmaintenance, 
and by various other means of evasion. I do not speak off- 
hand. I have consulted with those in close touch with this 
situation, Let me give you two or three illustrations——— 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield in order to enable 
me to see if I follow him? 

Mr. HOCH. I do. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to get the gentleman's philosophy. In 
either morals or law what justification is there for taking 
the surplus of the well-managed line to cover a deficit in 
an inefliciently managed line? What justice is there in that 
in either morals or law? 

Mr. HOCH. I am sorry I have not time to go into a dis- 
cussion of the policy that was involved in the recapture of 
excess earnings. 

The Supreme Court passed upon the case, upholding the 
constitutionality of that provision. It was attacked, as the 
gentleman will remember, along the very line that is involved 
in the inquiry; it was attacked on the ground that there was 
no constitutional authority for doing that. But the Supreme 
Court, I say, in upholding the constitutionality of that pro- 
vision, made the statement that it was the key provision of 
the whole section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired, 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes 
more? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. TUCKER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
the gentleman may have leave to proceed until he finishes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for five minutes more, 

Mr. WINGO. That was the holding in the Goose Creek case? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. The constitutionality of it was attacked 
from various angles. 

Mr. WINGO. Did not the Supreme Court hold that the rail- 
road is estopped from questioning it? Is not that true? 

Mr. HOCH. The gist of the decision was this, that the Con- 
gress was seeking to maintain the transportation system of the 
country as a whole, and that on the ground of public policy 
they had the right to fix a rate which might permit the pros- 
perous road to earn more than a fair return for the purpose 
of aiding the weak lines and thereby maintaining the trans- 
portation system of the country as a whole. 

Now, I must go to the matter that I have especially in mind. 
I spoke about the overvaluation of property. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Frisco Railroad—-the St. Louis & San Francisco 
system, The commission valued its property at $257,000,000. 
Those were the 1923 figures, which includes additions and bet- 
terments, and on that valuation their earnings are stated to be 
7.23 per cent. Half of the part above 6 per cent ought to go to 
the fund for helping the weaker lines. The railroads claim a 
valuation not of $257,000,000 but $428,000,000, and upon that 
basis they claim to have earned only 4.33 per cent. Hence 
they have no excess earnings to turn over! 

Mr. OLDFTELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. I understood the Interstate Commerce 
Commission required them to do that on the valuation of the 
commission itself. 

Mr. HOCH. Of course, the commission will contest those 
figures; but it is a long, hard fight, with the railroad holding 
every advantage, being in charge of their own operations and 


|in control of their own books; and my belief is that as a 


sentence ints 
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practical matter we can not hope that the provision will be 
effective for the purpose for which it was intended unless we 
have honest, full, and fair cooperation on the part of the rail- 
roads. Take the St. Louis & Southwestern. On the commis- 
sion’s valuation of $72,000,000 they earn 8.11 per cent, but on 
their own claimed valuation of $129,000,000 they earned only 
4.55 per cent. Therefore there is nothing to surrender. 

The Colorado & Southern earned 6.32 per cent on the com- 
mission’s valuation and only 3.25 per cent on the valuation set 
up by the road. 

I have a number of illuminating figures that I could give in 
reference to some of the short industrial lines. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Chicago & Illinois Midland, a short industrial line. 
The commission says the value of their property is $2,000,000; 
but on an accounting to determine whether they have any ex- 
cess earnings they claim a valuation of $7,000,000. The Detroit 
Terminal claims a valuation of about $12,000,000, as against 
$4,000,000 allowed by the commission. The commission fixed 
the valuation of the Illinois Terminal Railway at one and one- 
fourth millions, but they resist a demand for surrender of 
-xcess earnings and claim a valuation of over ten millions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. HOCH. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for two minutes more. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Could we not pass a law making the valu- 
ation by the commission conclusive? 

Mr. HOCH. I think that would be open to debate, because 
that is a matter of court determination and, of course, we 
con not confiscate property. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. We do it in other acts. We permit other 
bureaus and commissions to make investigations and provide 
that the facts shall be conclusive. 

Mr. HOCH. As I say, that is a debatable question. I do 
not at the moment see how we could do more than make them 
prima facie. But in any event, unless we can have honest 
cooperation upon that provision of the law the rule of rate 
making, for which the roads are insisting, can not stand as a 
legislative policy, in my judgment. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Willi the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The valuation of the railroads in 1912 was 
$12,000,000,000. Who was responisble for lifting that, first, up 
to $18,000,000,000 ; then up to $22,000,000,000, and then, accord- 
ing to the present figures, way beyond $22,000,000,000? That, 
it seems to me, is the thing that has placed the rate on farm 
products where it is to-day. 

Mr. HOCH. Well, in this last minute, all I can say is that 
it is evident that the matter of valuation is fundamental in 
the scheme which provides for the surrender of excess earn- 
ings, and that is the only point I am seeking to make now. 
Upon another occasion I shall be glad to discuss that ques- 
tion. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansus 
has again expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Commitiee 
of the Whele House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 
8264) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution thereon, 

REFERENCE OF A BILL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make a statement 
touching the reference of a bill. It is a bili of some consid- 
erable importance and deals with the Cape Cod Canal. This 
legislation has been before Congress for a good many years 
in one form and another, but the reference of the bill has 
not been uniform. I think it would be well for the House to 
know, briefly, the history of this legislation so far as its 
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reference to committees is concerned. In the first session 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress, which was during the war, the 
investigation as toe the advisability of the purchase of the 
Cape Cod Canal was referred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and was reported by that committee. Subsequently, 
letters from the Secretary of War as to the advisability of 
the purchase pursuant to the act passed in the first session 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress (40 U. 8S. Stat. L. 262) were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. Later, in 
the third session of the Sixty-fifth Comgress, a bill providing 
for the operation of the canal passed the Senate end was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. In the Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, a letter from 
the Secretary of War transmitting a tentative draft of legis- 
lation relating to the canal was referred to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. In the second session of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, House Joint Resolutions 308 and 311, authoriz- 
ing the operation of the Cape Cod Canal, were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. In the second 
session of the Sixty-seventh Congress, a bill relating to the 
acquisition of the Cape Cod Canal was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and in the last 
Congress a bill was reported from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and passed by the House. Thus it 
will be noted the reference of this legislation has not been 
uniform. 

The Chair is inclined to think that the proper reference of 
such legislation is to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
The Cape Cod Canal is peculiarly an inland waterway; it 
lies entirely within one State and is not connected in any way 
with either interstate or foreign commerce. 

When this bill was introduced a few days ago, it was marked 
for reference to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, but the 
Chair withheld that reference in order to examine into the 
situation more thoroughly and to confer with a number of 
gentlemen whose opinion he values on such matters. The 
Chair will state that if this bill were introduced for the first 
time he would unhesitatingly refer it to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. However, in view of the fact that this 
bill, in this exact or substantially exact form, as the Chair 
understands, has been twice referred to and reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the Chair 
felt he ought to make some investigation. Since that time the 
Chair has conferred with the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barkiey], and 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Raysurn] as to whether 
it would be proper, under the circumstances, to refer this bill 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, which committee 
asks for jurisdiction of it. 

The Chair is able to state that all of these gentlemen agree 
that the proper original reference should have been to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and to that they would have 
no objection now. On the contrary, they would be pleased, 
because of the tremendous amount of work that is before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, not to have 
jurisdiction of the bill. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, in view of what the 
Chair thinks would have been the proper original reference, 
and of the fact that the Rivers and Harbors Committee asks 
for jurisdiction of this bill, and, further, in view of the fact 
that the chairman and leading members on both sides of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce are entirely 
willing to waive jurisdiction, the Chair thinks the reference 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors is proper, and it is 
so referred. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Jerrens, for to-day, on account of illness. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, January 29, 1926, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


808. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Department, transmitting a detailed 
ment showing the number of documents received and 
tributed by the Treasury Department during the calendar 
year 1925, was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. REID of Illinois: Committee on Flood Control. HL. R. 
5965. A bill to modify the project for the control of floods in 
the Sacramento River, Calif., adopted by section 2 of the act 
approved March 1, 1917, entitled “An act to provide for the 
control of the floods of the Mississippi River and of the Sacra- 
mento River, Calif., and for other purposes;” with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 155). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indlan Affairs. H. R. 186. 
A bill authorizing the payment of tuition of Crow Indian child- 
ren attending Montana State publie schools; without amend- 
ment (Rept. 159). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DRIVER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 6097. 
A bill to accept the cession by the State of Arkansas of exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over a tract of land within the Hot Springs 
National Park, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 156). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BACON: Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. H. R. 7176. A bill to supplement the naturalization laws 
by extending certain privileges to aliens who served honor- 
ably in the military or naval forces of the United States dur- 
ing the World War; without amendment (Rept. No. 157). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 



























































REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8502. A 
bill authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. Harry Walter 
Stephenson, United States Army (retired), to the position and 
rank of major, Coast Artillery Corps, in the United States 
Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 158). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 90. A 
resolution authorizing the services of an assistant floor mana- 
ger of telephones for the minority (Rept. No. 149). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 87. A 
resolution appointing a clerk to the Committee on Mileage 
(Rept. No. 150). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 100, 
A resolution to pay to Katherine M. Johnson $186.66 and to 
George L. Clark $146.66 as clerk hire to the late Hon, Arthur 
B. Williams (Rept. No. 151). Ordered to be printed, 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 23. A 
resolution to pay to Myrtle Paynter $250 and to Will L. Pan- 
nell $83.33 as clerk hire to the late Robert Y. Thomas, jr. 
(Rept. No. 152). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 78. A 
resolution to pay to Donald W. MacLean $171.67 and to Mariem 
G. Biggerstaff $161.67 as clerk hire to the late Hon. John Jacob 
Rogers (Rept. No. 153). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 109. A 
resolution to pay salary and funeral expenses of the late sun- 
dry employees, respectively, of the House of Representatives 
(Rept. No. 154). Ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8424) granting a pension to Anna Holbrook 
McKenzie; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5874) granting a pension to Frances C. Davie; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1691) for the relief of Henry F. Downing; Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 8510) to provide for 
p channels 25 feet deep at low water datum for Lake Brie, 
St. Clair, Lake Huron, Lake Superior, and Lake Michi- 
gan, wad their connecting waters and the Great Lakes harbors 
of Buff: Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Duluth, Milwaukee, and 
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one in the vicinity of Chicago; 
Harbors 
By Mr 


to the Committee on Rivers and 


OLIVER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 8511) granting 
the consent of Congress the highway department of the 
State of Alabama to construct a bridge across the Tombigbee 
River near Gainesville on the Gainesville-Eutaw road between 
Sumter and Green Counties, Ala.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


to 


By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 8512) for continuing con- 
struction of the irrigation system on the Fort Hall Indian 


Reservation, in Idaho, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

ty Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 8518) granting the consent of 
Congress to extend the time for one year to construct a bridge 
across the Monongahela River between the boroughs of Clair- 
ton and Glassport in the county of Allegheny, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ty Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 8514) granting the consent 
of Congress to Missouri State Highway Commission to con- 
struct a bridge across the Black River; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

by Mr. BECK: A bill (CH. R. 8515) toe incorporate the United 
States Agricultural Cooperative Marketing Association, to pro- 
vide for a national cooperative marketing system, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

ty Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 8516) permitting land- 
owners who have suffered damages on account of the prosecu- 
tion and maintenance of the improvement ef the Wisconsin 
and Fox Rivers, in the State of Wisconsin, to institute action 
in the Court of Claims or the United States district court for 
the recovery of such damages; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (TI. R. 8517) to confer United States 
citizenship upon certain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and 
to extend the naturalization laws thereto; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (7. R. 8518) to supple- 
ment the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 


By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 8519) to amend section 
201 of the World War Veterans’ act of 1924; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 8520) for completion of 


the road from Tucson to Ajo via Indian Oasis, Ariz.; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JEFFERS: A bill (H. R. 8521) granting the consent 
of Congress to the highway department of the State of Ala- 
bama to construct a bridge across the Coosa River near Child- 
ersburg on the Childersburg-Birmingham road between Shelby 
and Talladega Counties, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8522) granting the consent of Congress to 
the highway department of the State of Alabama to construct 
a bridge across the Coosa River near Fayetteville on the 
Columbia-Sylacauga road, between Shelby and Talladega Coun- 
ties, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 8523) for the erec- 
tion of a public building in the town of Pocomoke City, Md.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 8524) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the highway department of the State of 
Alnbama to reconstruct a bridge across the Pea River near 
Samson on the Opp-Samson road in Geneva County, Ala.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8525) granting the consent of Congress 
to the highway department of the State of Alabama to recon- 
struct a bridge across the Pea River near Geneva on the 
Geneva-Florida road in Geneva County, Ala.; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8526) granting the consent of Congress 
to the highway department of the State of Alabama to con- 
struct a bridge across the Choctawhatchee River on the Wicks- 
burg-Daleville road, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 8527) granting the consent of Congress 
to the highway department of the State of Alabama to recon- 
struct a bridge across the Pea River at Elba, Coffee County, 
Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JEFFERS: A bill (H. R. 8528) granting the consent 
of Congress to the highway department of the State of Ala- 
bama to construct a bridge across the Coosa River on the 
Clanton-Rockford road between Chilton and Coosa Counties, 
Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 8529) to provide for coop- 
eration with the several States in the prevention and control 
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of drug addiction and the care, treatment, and rehabilitation 
of drug addicts and for educational, and other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 8530) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 
1916, and acts in amendment thereof; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 8531) to provide naval 
aviation pilots; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8532) to establish a chil- 
dren’s court in and for the District of Columbia, to determine 
its functions, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT (by request): A bill (H. R. 8533) 
to create an air corps under the Secretary of War to be known 
as the United States Air Corps and to provide for the organiza- 
tion, disposition, and administration of said corps, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 8534) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to alter and amend an act entitled ‘An act 
granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, 
to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as amended 
by the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend an act 
entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction of 
a railroad and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and Me- 
Minnville, in the State of Oregon,” approved May 4, 1870, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 8535) making an appro- 
priation of $30,000 to increase the supply of water for stock 
in the Modoc National Forest; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By. Mr. ALLGOOD: A bill (H. R. 8536) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the highway department of the State 
of Alabama to construct a bridge across Tennessee River near 
Guntersville on the Guntersville-Huntsville road in Marshall 
County, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8537) granting the consent of Congress 
to the highway department of the State of Alabama to con- 
struct a bridge across the Coosa River near Pell City on 
the Pell City-Anniston road between St. Clair and Calhoun 
Counties, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WELSH: A bill (H. R. 8538) prohibiting any course 
of military training from being made compulsory as to any 
student in any educational institution other than a military 
school, and amending accordingly the act of June 4, 1920, 
entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act for making 
further and more effectual provision for the national defense, 
and for other purposes,’ approved June 3, 1916, and to estab- 
lish military justice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 8539) to provide for 
the extensiom of the time within which desert-land entrymen 
may make final proof upon their entries; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8540) to adjust water-right charges and 
grant other relief upon the Belle Fourche irrigation project in 
South Dakota; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 8541) to amend the 
tariff act of 1922 to provide for a tariff on hides of cattle of 
the bovine species; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SOSNOWSKI: A bili (H. R. 8542) to provide for 
channel depths throughout the ship channels and certain har- 
bors of the Great Lakes consistent with tonnage and shipping 
now existing or likely hereafter to be engaged in the commerce 
of the said Great Lakes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. JEFFERS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 136) provid- 
ing preference in appointment for honorably discharged vet- 
erans ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 112) providing 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 2 to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations,” approved November 7, 1918; to amend 
section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, 
section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 
5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as 
amended, section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States; and to amend section 9, section 13, section 
22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 
Inder clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 
Memorial of the House of Representatives of the State of 
Florida, requesting the establishment of aviation fields in cer- 
tain parts of that State; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 8543) granting an increase of 
pension to Lillie M. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BEBRS: A bill (H. R. 8544) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie P. Winnaugle; to the Committee on Invalid 
7eNSIOMS. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 8545) granting a pension to 
Emma J. Coleman; to the Cominittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8546) granting a pension to Lucinda 
Herning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 8547) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 


award a medal of honor to William J. Pearmain; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


sion to August’Richards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

ty Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 8550) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Burlingame; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


| 
| 
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By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8573) granting 
a pension to Benjamin F. Krouse; to the Committee en 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SOSNOWSKI: A bill (H. R. 8574) for the relief of 


| the Polish-American Navigation Corporation; to the Committee 


on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8575) for the rellef of Alexander Mce- 
Laren; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 8576) granting 
an increase of pension to Nancy J. Wolfe; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWARTZ: A bill (H. R. 8577) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary C. Ruppley; to the Committee on Invaiid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8578) for the relief of the 
heirs and legal representatives of Samuel S. Meeks; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 8579) granting an increase 
of pension to Zula A. Springer; to the Committee on Invasid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinols: A bill (BH. R. 8580) granting 


| an increase of pension to Nancy E. Barnett; to the Committee 


| on Invalid Pensions. 
sy Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8548) to} 


By Mr. WYANT: A bill (CH. R. 8581) granting an increase 


of pension to Rebecca Jane Shaner; to the Committee on In 
| valid Pensions. 
By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 8549) granting a pen- | 


By Mr. KINDRED: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 137) to 
admit August H. Hirsch to the character and privileges of a 


| citizen of the United States; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 8551) grant- 


ing a pension to Lawrence B. Fetters; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8552) for the relief of Herman Wagner, 
alias Henry Burnett; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Aliso, a bill (CH. R. 8553) granting a pension to Christopher 
Dennis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 8554) granting a pension to 
Mary Ann Warner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 8555) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane Malone; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 8556) granting a pension 
to Alexander Dunten; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8557) granting a pension to Mary C. 
Hartinan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
495. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of employees of the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service in regard to the alleged manner in 


| which the assistant inspectors at New York City have been 
| discriminated against in the allocation of the $137,000 pro- 


vided by Congress for the adjustment of compensation of the 
field employees of that service; to the Committee on the 


| Civil Service. 


496. Also, petition of New York State Federation of County 


| Sheep Growers’ Cooperative Association (Inec.), concerning 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8558) granting a pension to Mary L. | 


Thatch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 8559) granting an increase 
of pension to Cora J. Church; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8560) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Jane Jenne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 8561) granting an increase 
of pension to Rachel J. Schock; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

sy Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 8562) granting a pension to Her- 
bert M. Morris; to the Committee op Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (HH. R. 8563) granting an increase 
of pension to John N. Tadych; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8564) for the relief of Lewis 
J. Burshia; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 8565) for the relief of the 
estate of Felix Scott Chambers, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 8566) granting an increase 
of pension to Amanda E. Rupp; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 8567) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah E. Beers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 8568) granting an in- 
a of pension to Louis Wise; to the Committee on Pen- 
Sions, 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 8569) granting an increase 
of pension to Lola Beebe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8570) for the 
relief of the heirs of Julius P. Garesche, lieutenant colonel, 
United States Army; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 8571) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret B. Taylor; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8572) for the relief 
of Romus Arnold; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


honest branding of fabric bill, the Jardine bill, and the tariff; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

497. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, in regard to naturalization; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

498. By Mr. CLEARY: Petition of Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, Brooklyn, N. Y.; to the Committee on Immizration 
and Naturalization. 

499. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolutions of New York State Sheep 
Growers’ Cooperative Association, regarding the fabrie anal 
Jardine bills, and protesting against any reduction of the 
tariff on foreign wools; to the Committee on Ways and Means 

500. Also, resolution adopted by the board of directors of 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, at its meeting on Janu- 
ary 18, 1926, seeking to amend naturalization procedure; to 
the Committee on Naturalization and Immigration, 

501. By Mr. FENN: Petition adopted by the New Eng 
land Tobacco Growers’ Association, favoring a return to pre 
war rates of internal revenue taxation on cigars; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

502. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Isidor Fox, 206 Bar- 
risters’ Hall, Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable 
consideration of legislation to increase the salaries of the Fed- 
eral judges ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

503. By Mr. GARBER: Resolution adopted at the eighth 
regular convention of the Slovenska Narodna Podporna Jed- 
nota (Slovene National Benefit Society), protesting against the 
figuring of the immigration quotas on a basis of the census of 
1890 and asking that they be figured on a 1920 census basis; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

504. Also, resolution adopted at the eighth regular conven- 
tion of the Slovenska Narodna Podporna Jednota (Slovene 
National Benefit Society), petitioning Congress to amend the 
Volstead law to allow the manufacture, sale, and transporta- 
tion of beer and light wines for drinking purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

505. Also, letter from the secretary of the Horse Association 
of America, protesting against Article XI, paragraph (ac), 
approved December 15, 1925, barring horses from certain 
streets in Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

506. Also, resolution of the American Woman's Council of 
Justice, protesting against the enactment of Senate bill 291 
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and House bill 4097, providing for the establishment of a de- 


partment of education at Washington; to the Committee on 
Kduecatior 

507. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the American Jewish 
Congress to the Congress of the United States to amend the 
Inpmigration a so that the wives, husbands, and children, 
parents and sisters and brothers of citizens who are physically, 
mentally, and morally fit and have declared their intention of 
becoming citizens of the United States be admitted as non- 
quota immigrant: to the Committee on Immigration and 


Naturatization. 


508. Also. petition of the drug and chemical section New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation to the Congress of the 
United State to amend House bill 3904 so as to specifically 
exempt foods, drugs, insecticides, and fungicides; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign C ommerce 

5bOo. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by William F. Irvin and 
19 other citizens, of Brooklyn, UL, and adjoining towns, stating 
that they are opposed to the World Court; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

510. By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolution of Henry W. Lawton 
Camp, No. 1, United Spanish War Veterans, Butte, Mont., favor- 
ing passage of Senate and House bill 98, granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief 
expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor 
children, and help!ess children of such soldiers and sailors, and 
for other purposes: to the Committee on Pensions. 

511. By Mr. LONGWORTHL: Petition of the Ohio State Fed- 
eration of Labor at its forty-third annual convention, request- 
ing the passage of certain legislation for the benefit of civil- 
service employees of the United States Government; to the Com- 


on the Civil Service. 

512. By Mr. PATTERSON: Resolution by the New Jersey 
State Federation of Woman's Clubs, indorsing appropriation of 
$10,000,000 for the erection of a building to house collection of 
paintings and sculpture that have been presented to the United 
States: to the Committee on the Library. 

513. By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of the Republican County 
Committee of Bergen County, N. J., urging the enactment of 
legislation looking to the abolition of coal strikes and provid- 
ing for compulsory arbitration of capital and labor in the coal 
industry; to the Committee on Labor. 

514. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Evidence in support of House bill 
8353, granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. Somers; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

515. By Mr. PRATT: Petition of assistant inspectors of 
Steamboat Inspection Service of New York, N. Y., asking estab- 
lishment of equitable schedule of salaries; te the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

516. By Mr. SEGER: Resolution of executive committee of 
the American Legion, Department of New Jersey, approving 
legislation to suspend the operation of the immigration law for 
12 months in so far as it concerns foreign born who were 
naturalized and served in the American Army, returned to 
their native countries, and whose applications for readmission 
to the United States have been held up on account of being 


mittee 


subject to the quota; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 
517. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of Mr. J. D. 


Williams and 151 other citizens of Clay Center, Kans., request- 
ing enactment of legislation to increase the pensions of Indian 
war veterans, thelr widows and dependents; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 
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SENATE : 
Fray, January 29, 1926 


(Legislative day of Saturday, January 16, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expi- 
ration of the recess. 
EXECUTIVE 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, 
tive session, to repert from 
tions certain nominations, 
Executive Calendar. 


NOMINATIONS REPORTED 


I ask permission, 
the Committee on 
which I ask may 


as in execu- 
Foreign Rela 
be placed on the 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reports 
will be received, and they will be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, 
ators answered to their names: 


and the following Sen- 


Ashurst Fernald King Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ark 
Bingham Fess Lenroot Sackett 
Blease Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Borah Frazier McKinley Shipstead 
Bratton George McLean Simmons 
Brookhart Gerry Me Master Smith 
Broussard Gillett McNary Smoot 
Bruce Glass Mayfield Stanfield 
Cameron Goff Means Stephens 
Capper Gooding Metcalf Swanson 
Caraway Hale Moses Trammell 
Copeland Harreld Neely Tyson 
Couzens Harris Norbeck Underwood 
Cummins Harrison Norris Wadsworth 
Curtis Heflin Nye Walsh 
Dale Howell Oddie Warren 
Deneen Jobnson Overman Veller 

Dill Jones, Wash. Pine Wheeler 
kedge Kendrick Pittman Williams 
Edwards Keyes Ransdell Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. LEighty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


IOWA CROP STATISTICS 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to a crop report filed by the Weather 
Bureau of the State of lowa, comparing 1925 with 1924. 
For instanee, in 1924 there were produced in Iowa 305,536,000 
bushels of corn. In 1925 there were produced 478,590,000 
bushels, an increase of 173,054,000 bushels. But the total price 
received for the big crop of 1925 was $16,138,000 less than for 
the little crop of 1924. 

Again, in the matter of oats, in 1924 there were produced 
245,910,000 bushels, and in 1925, 246,604,000 bushels, an in- 
crease of 694,000 bushels, but there was a decline of $29,287,000 
in the value of the oat crop. 

Throughout the tabulation it will be seen that, for the most 
part, the farmers received less in total sums for large crops 
than they did for small crops. I was informed by the late 
Secretary Wallace that such a condition has continued for a 
whole generation or more, and therefore it is not a temporary 
affair, but is a permanent result growing out of economic con- 
ditions in the United States. 

I ask that the tabulation may be inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tabulation was ordered to be 
inserted in the Recorp, as follows: 


Jowa crops, 1924 and 1925, compared—A creage, average and total yield, average farm price December 1 of each year, gross value per acre in 1925 based on the December 1 farm price, 
end comparisons of total yields and total values of each crop 


1924 revision ! 












Aver- Aver- 


[Compiled by Iowa Weather and Crop Bureau, Des Moines, Iowa, January 25, 1926, for Senator Suita W. BRooxHaRt, Washington, D. C.] 





Dec. 1, 1925, estimate * 1925 compared to 1924 















— age | Total age Gites | ‘Total | ‘Total 
vi 
Acres | yield | “Gocthn | farm per Jae duct Total value 
per ce acre 

> ; $268, 01 1 —$16, 138, 000 
GORD ar——erenomceneee oes, Sim Soe go ° $5. 82505 %Re ort cool tone ounl —<an; 287 ond 
_ inter wheet apidininntenid bate - 386, 6, = . = za = 3 & -2, _ pad 

eS el ERR h . —ol, Ol, 

ee ae 136, 000 wer o0 $31 | 8708 87} 17,67) 8 251,000 +1, 488, +300, 
OE Nl a acticin cal 39, 35, 216.4 574, 13. 459, —12, — 257, 900 
Deen ee 8, 9, 410.5 4, 2 23, 207, —4, 000 
Timothy seed___..........-..- 282, 700, 192, 3.8 730, 8. i. 2, 300, — 805, -1 000 
CNN 8 oe ee 66, a 46, 699, 76, #1 76, * 16.00, 1, 216, ‘ire +517, 000 
Potatoes (white) ........_-.... 79, 000! * 136 10, 744, 5, 909, 83, 163 5, 229, 148.05' 12, 288, -5, +6, 378, 000 

1 Subject to further revision when complete State census figures become available. + Subject to revision when assessors’ figures become available. ‘ Bushels. 
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Jowa crops, 1924 and 1925, compared— Acreage, arerage and total yield, average farm price December 1 of each year. gross value per acre in 1995 hesed on the De 
and comparisons of total yields and total ralues of each crop—Continued 





1924 revision 











Mr. BROOKHART. I ask permission to have inserted in the 
Recor a news release from the Cooperative League. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter is as follows: | 
Tue COOPERATIVE LEAGUE, 
New York, December 2, 1925. 
A COOPERATOR ADDRESSES PREMIER MUSSOLINI 


The Cooperative News, weekly, of the cooperative movement of Great 
tritain recently carried the editorial opinion that cooperators should 
let Mussolini know what they think of him. Mr. T. W. Mercer, a 
secretary of the Cooperative Union of Great Britain, powerful educa- 
tional arm of the movement, accepts the challenge and writes as 
follows in the News of November 30: 

“To SIGNOR MUSSOLINI: 
“ Dost feel secure, O Duce, in thy high place 
Among thy black shirts, strong in lawless power, 
Who now the wealth of humble men devour 
While theft and murder multiply apace? 
Didst think thou long could chain a noble race, 
Or that within thine own appointed hour 
Thou couldst make all men low before thee cower, 
All dreams of freedom from their souls efface? 
Men in whose veins the blood of Dante runs, 
Whose fathers were by Garibaldi led, 
Whose own free minds were by Mazzini fed, 
Will not endure thy lordship many suns. 
A tyrant is by all true men abhorred; 
Who rules by terror has his fit reward.” 


COOPERATIVE PHONES VERSUS THE BELL SYSTEM 


Some of the farmers out in Nebraska are losing patience with the 
continual rise in the costs of telephone service. The following resolu- 
tion, adopted by the Farmers’ Union of Merrick County at its quarterly 
meeting in September, is symptomic of the sentiment of thousands of 
farmers: 

“ Whereas the Bell Telephone Co. has received permission from the 
courts to raise the rates, and has done so when the same seemed to 
patrons of said telephone company to be as high as should reasonably 
be asked: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we, the members of the Farmers’ Union of Merrick 
County, Nebr., at this our quarterly meeting, held September 14, 1925, 
do instruct our legislative committeemen from Merrick County to 
advocate a rural county telephone system and bring the same before 
the State convention proper, to be discussed in the open.” 


FRANK N. Kina, 

JoHN WEGERT, 

J. G. ENGBL, 

Emtt Becker, 

Committee. 
Meanwhile there are scores of cooperative telephone lines already 
being operated in other parts of Nebraska and adjoining States, The 
Bell interests do not have everything their own way in the rural dis- 
tricts as they have in the cities. 
OHIO MINERS WHO KNOW HOW TO COOPERATS 


Dillonvale, Ohio, a smal! town so far as census figures are concerned, 
is a big town in the cooperative vernacular. In 1903 some 30 Bobe- 
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mian coal miners started a little store with a contribution of $10 
apiece. To-day their capital and reserves amount to nearly $200,000, 
and their annual sales to more than $300,000. They have four grocery 
stores and meat markets, a dry goods and shoe store, a hardware 
store, a meeting hall, and clubroom. ‘Two of the stores are in Dillon 
vale, two in small mining towns near by. They sell groceries, meats, 
dry goods, clothing, shoes, ladies’ ready-to-wear millinery, furniture, 
draperies, floor coverings, shingles and heavy hard roofing, lime, 
cement, hay, grain, and feed. 

The biggest block in Dillonvale is the property of the New Co 
operative Co., which rents space to the First National Bank of the 
town, and to the railroad company for its waiting room and ticket 
office, 

This company has regularly returned from 6 to 9 per cent each year 
to members on their patronage, and 2 per cent to nonmembers 

NOVA SCOTIA MINERS FLOCK TO TITE COOPERATIVE 

The miners of Nova Scotia have been through a devastating strike 
for many months in the early part of 1925. Now that the strike is 
over their British-Canadian Cooperative Society shows an increase of 
872 in its membership. 

This society is the largest on the American continent, and rendered 
valiant service to the strikers during their time of need The sales 
for the first three months since the strike ended have been $332,938, 
on which the directors have declared a patronage rebate of 7 per cent. 
All of which goes to show that the right kind of a cooperative society 
flourishes on adversity, for adversity educates the workers to an appre 
clation of cooperation. 

A COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE THAT BELONGS TO WORKERS AND FARMERS 


The Cooperative Central Exchange, most militant of the cooperative 
wholesales in the United States, had total sales in 1925 of about 
$825,000, all of its business done with the group of 60 or 80 stores 
in the North Central States. ‘The net gain for the year is approx! 
mately $12,000. 

A GENUINE WORKERS’ COOPERATIVE BANK 

One of the great misfortunes of the American labor banking move- 
ment is the fact that all the labor banks are incorporated as capt- 
tallst banks. The Headgear Workers’ Credit Union, owned and con- 
trolled by the 850 members of the Cloth, Hat, Cap, and Millinery 
Workers’ Union, a credit organization 100 per cent cooperative and 
democratic in structure, presents a vivid contrast to these labor 
banks. During their 18 months of existence they have raised a capi- 
tal of $125,000 and have proved to be the fastest growing credit 
union in New York State, which already boasts of 115 of these asso- 
clations. 

ANOTHER BRITISH LABOR LEADER SPEAKS 


Mr. A. J. Cook is to-day more in the public eye of Great Britain 
than any of the other well-known radical Laborites of that empire. 
He is general secretary of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
which forced the Conservative government to grant a subsidy to the 
mining industry a couple of months ago. 

Mr. Cook's advice on cooperation is as follows: 

“I believe in scientific fighting, to hit the other fellow out and 
not punch myself. That is why they don't like me; they don't mind 
you because many of you have not yet realized the value of real co- 
operation. ° Many of you are outside of the cooperative movement, 
and it is the first duty of a trade-unionist to join the cooperative 
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' I publicly charged about four years ago for reasons then stated. 


Wt - © trad nict renlizee the valne of the 
t he our & ntific organization will be o1 
alivat Link up with the cooperative and until you | 
t | the ivate traders for doing what they 
t ik thet ‘ ‘ 
rHE COAL SITUATION 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp a short article on the coal situation from the New 
York Times of January 29, 1926 

fhe VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 
be printed in the Rk&corp. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

I I I BUILDINGS ON PROBATION IN DRIVE TO STOP 
PT-COAL SMOKE NUISANCE 

Dr. Vs I. Ifarris, health commissioner, placed on probation yester 

ai , large establishments as the first drastic step in the fight he 
‘ fo % gainst the unnecessary befouling of the atmosphere 
dense volumes of black smoke caused by improper methods of 

t r the burning of Inferior grades of soft coal. 

Che prob yn periods are from 24 to 48 hours In each instance 
tl health commissioner warned the offender that unless conditions 
we ound to have been improved within the time specified he would 
be penalized in court One heating plant in particular, the commis 

id, which burns 125 tons of coal daily, had been ordered to 
bett erade of soft coal to abate the nuisance caused by the dis- | 
arge of del , black smoke from its chimne 

Doctor Harris also said that Dr. Alonze Blauvelt, sanitary superin- 
tendent for the Borough of Manhattan, bad been in conference with 
Col. Frank H. Hines, of Borough President Julius Miller's office, with 
x view to abating the smoke nuisance emanating from some public 
buildings 

Inspectors for the health department were sent out by the commis- 
sioner yesterday to visit places which have been complained of He 

id that in ye instances it had been found that these concerns 
were | rding anthracite coal in their bins and burning soft coal in 
an objectionable manner. In these cases, he said, the offenders were 


being urged to burn their anthracite and at the same time were being 


instructed in the proper method of burning bituminous fuel. 

Phe anvass of tenement houses that has been conducted by 
health department nurses for the last three days shows that 1,472 
het were visited and that 35,198 persons comprise the 13,710 fami- 
li iving in these hous There were 76 cases of illness found 
attributable to the burning of soft coal. The sick persons were suffer- 
ing from headache, nausea, and weakness 

Doctor Harris reported that the nurses found 989 cases of acute 
bronchitis or other lung troubles in the houses visited and that 3,742 
of the families complained of the coal situation. Of the families yvis- 
ited, 4,299 were depending on gas for heating. 

The report also stated that 2,742 families had hard coal on hand | 
but were burning it economically ; 1,673 families were using soft coal; | 
501 using coke; 1,217 were depending on kindling or wood, which the 
comr ioner said indicated poverty; and 953 families were depending 
on oil burners 

Nhe canvass is being made by the nurses to ascertain what effect 
the al situation has on health in different parts of the city. 

(he commissioner announced that he had written to 26 organizations, 
ir ding the merchants’ association and the Fifth Avenue association, 
bespeaking the cooperation of their members in bis efforts to abate the 
solt 1 smoke nuisance, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Mr. FESS presented a petition of members of the faculty 


of Capital University Seminary, at Columbus, Ohio, praying 
an amendment to section 15 of the existing copyright law by 
inserting the words “ or mimeographic process,” after the words 
‘or photo-engraving process,” in lines 9, 15, 34, and 41 of said 
section, which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a petition of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Hartford County, Conn., praying 
for the passage of Senate bill 1750, to establish a woman’s 
bureau in the Metropolitan Police Department of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Ile also presented resolutions adopted by the William Mc- 
Kinley Camp, No. 9, United Spanish War Veterans, of Nor- 
walk, Conn., favoring the passage of Senate bill 98, proposing 
increased pensions to veterans of the Spanish-American war 
and their widows, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensi 

He also presented a memorial of the directors of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce, remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called Sterling sedition bill, and also 
the so-called national police bill, providing for the creation 
of a national police bureau and a “proper measure for the 


ons, 


— ee 
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registration of alfens,” 
n the Judiciary. 

Ile also presented a resolution adopted by the New England 

Tobacco Growers’ Association, favoring a return to pre-war 
rates of internal-revenue taxation on cigars, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 
Hie also presented a resolution adopted by the Congrega- 
tion B'nai Jacob, of New Haven, Conn., favoring amendment 
of the existing immigration law, so as to provide for the ex- 
emption from quota restrictions of the husbands, wives, and 
children of citizens and declarants for citizenship, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 
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which was referred to the Committee 


ANTITRUST PROSECUTIONS 


Mr. WALSH. I send to the desk a telegram addressed to me, 
and ask that it be read and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

[Western Union Telegram] 
MIAMI BracuH, FLA., January 25, 1926. 
Hon. THoMAS F. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, 

Hope you will press for 
tion of Trade Commission 
antitrust-law prosecutions 


Washington, D. C.: 

broad independent investigation of nullifica- 
activities and suppression and jockeying of 
by Justice Department with provision for 
investigators and counsel to make thorough preparations as we did in 
Lockwood housing investigation and without which your inquiry would 
be useless. Exposure Justice Department's unbelievable recklessness 
and whitewashing prosecutions on deliberately faked defective records 
in like General Electric, cement, 
numerable criminal combinations 


Cases 


window-glass trusts, and i) 
masquerading as trade associations 
will amaze country. We are in the grip of these combinations in 
almost every branch of industry and as never before in country’s 
history. Secretary Hoover is largely responsible for this situation, as 
There 
is no more pressing patriotic duty than to exterminate these cancers 
that are mainly responsible for swollen profits and our mounting living 
I know that with aggressive support the clogged 
trade can be cleared and competition restored, 


costs. 


arteries of 


SAMUEL UNTERMYER, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2526) to extend the time for the 
refunding of taxes erroneously collected from certain estates, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
100) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 


| bill (S. 2616) for the relief of Herman Shulof, reported it with 


an amendment and submitted a report (No. 101) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (8S. 1131) for the relief of James Doherty, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
102) thereon. 

Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (8S. 1160) for the relief of Immaculato 
Carlino, widow cf Alexander Carlino, reported it with 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 103) thereon. 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 613) for the relief of Archibald L. Macnair (Rept. 
No. 104) ; and 

A bill (S. 1351) for the relief of Wynona A. Dixon (Rept. 
No. 105). 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1348) for the relief of 
soldiers who were discharged from the Army during the World 
War because of misrepresentation of age, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 106) thereon. 


EXTENSION 


an 


OF CHARTER OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION 


Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent to submit a re- 
port from the Committee on the Judiciary. I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 780) to amend rec- 
tion 2 of the act entitled “An act to incorporate the Natioval 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may 


be considered at this time, as there is very pressing need for 
its passage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


. 

B it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act. to 
incorporate the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution,” approved February 20, 1896, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Spc. 2. That said seclety is authorized to bold real and personal 
estate in the United States, so far only as may be necessary to its 
lawful ends, to an amount not exceeding $5,000,000, and may adopt 
a constitution and make by-laws not inconsistent with law, and may 
adopt a seal Said society shall have its headquarters or principal 
office at Washington, in the District of Columbia.’ 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CORN SUGAR 


Mr. McKINLEY. I ask unanimous consent to report back 
favorably from the Committee on Manufactures with an amend- 
ment the bill (S. 481) to amend section 8 of an act entitled 
“An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, amended 
August 23, 1912, March 3, 1913, and July 24, 1919, and I submit 
a report (No. 99) thereon. 

1 ask that the bill may be considered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will read the bill for 
information. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act for preventing the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or 
deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating the 
traffic therein, and for other purposes, approved June 30, 1906, amended 
August 23, 1912, March 8, 1913, and July 24, 1919, be amended so 


that section 8 thereof shall include as lis last paragraph the fol- 


lowing: 


“ Third. In the case of food products because of having been sweet 
ened with an article commonly known as corn sugar.” 


The amendment of the committee was, on page 2, in line 2, 
before the word “sweetened,” to insert the words “ pre- 
served or.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. I reserve the right fo object until I know some- 
thing about it. I do not know what it is. . 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was about to explain what it is, but I 
understand the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe tt] desires 
an opportunity to offer an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. I do not wish to hold up the bill, but if it 
could go over until such time as I can prepare an amendment I 
would be glad. 

Mr. CUMMINS. All I can say is that this Is the only oppor- 
tunity the Senate will have to increase the market for corn, an 
agricultural product suffering at this time the severest depres- 
sion that it has ever known. But if the Senator from Nebraska 
or the Senator from Idaho desire it to go over 

Mr. BORAH. I only desire to know what the bill is. If it 
is going to increase the price of corn, of course that is proof 
conclusive that it should pass at once, but I want to know 
whether it is going to do that or not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The bill is an amendment to the pure food 
and drug act. The Department of Agriculture in an unofficial 
ruling made some time ago held that “sugar” means what is 
chemically known as sucrose, and that sugar which we know 
chemically as dextrose is not sugar. There is some danger that 
if a food product, such as fruit of all kinds, be sweetened in the 
preparation of the product with corn sugar, it will be held to be 
either misbranded or adulterated. 

The purpose of this bill is simply to correct the statute, so 
that there will be no question with regard to that matter. I 
merely wish to know whether the Senator desires to enlarge the 
opportunity to use corn. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I should like to make an 
nquiry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the bill is going over I do 
not want to lose the time which could be devoted to the consid- 
eration of the tax bill to-day. So far as I am concerned, how- 
ever, I merely desire to say I trust that the bill for the consid- 
eration of which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] has 
asked will pass. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I desire to make this inquiry of the Sen- 


ator from Iowa. Has the bill been considered and passed upon 
by the gommittee? 
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Mr. CUMMINS. The bill has been unanimously 
mended by the Committee on Manufactures 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have not seen the report on the biil 
I hope that I may see my way clear to support it; I am in 
clined to do so, but I should like to know something about it 
before it shall pass. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand, of course, that those who 
are interested in cane sugar might have some objection to the 
passage of the bill 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to say to the Senator that, so 
far as I am concerned, and so far as the beet-sugar industry 
is concerned, and, I believe, the cane-sugar industry, too, the 
bill will not be opposed at all 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not 
familiar with the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has reference to an agricultural product 
which ought to be taken care of 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator 
to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not care to object. I understand 
that the request has been made, however, that the bill go ove! 
I merely wauted to inquire whether hearings have been held 
on the bill. I wish to be informed as to the purpose of the 
bill and as to its effect before I can subscribe to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that objection has been mad 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope this bill 
I had no idea that it was coming up to-day or early in the 
session, but the purpose of the bill is to permit the use of corn 
sugar in articles where it is suitable to be 
cording that fact upon the label. The people of the United 
States have been taught that the label tells the truth and that 
the purpose of the label is to give warning to the housewife 
that some improper ingredient is included in the produet. 
Everybody who knows anything about chemistry and about 
the human body recognizes that corn sugar, where it may be 
properly used, is just exactly as safe to use as is cane sugur, 
or any other kind of sugar, and the purpose of this bill is to 
make it possible for the corn product to be 
placing upon the label the fact that it is used. 

Corn sugar can never replace cane sugar, be 
sweetness is needed, cane sugar must be used, but, for the 
sake of the preservation of fruits and for other similar pur 
poses corn sugar may be properly used. If this bill shall be 
enacted into law, as I hope it will be, there will be no question 
at all that there will be a larger use of corn sugar in a per- 
fectly legitimate and proper way. I hope the bill will ' 
passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, is the bill going over or 
going to be considered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is inquiring whether 
there is objection to the present consideration of the bill 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment 
to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I hope the bill will go over under the rule. 
I should like to have a chance to read it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will go over under the 
rule. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then I shall withdraw my 
the present. 
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COMMISSION ON REDUCTION AND LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


Mr. BORAH. I ask permission to submit a report from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ask for its present con- 
sideration if the Senator in charge of the tax reduction bill 
will indulge me. I report back favorably without amendment 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 107) to provide for the expenses 
of the participation of the United States in the work of a 
preparatory commission to consider questions of reduction and 
limitation of armaments, and as the parties must act in regard 
to the matter immediately I ask for its present consideration. 
It is the unanimous report of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will lead to no discussion? 

Mr. BORAH. To no debate, or if it does I will withdraw it. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, and it was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That in compliance with the recommendation of the 
Presideat contained in his message of January 4, 1926, the sum of 
$50,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the expenses of 
such participation by the United States as the President may, in bis 
discretion, determine, in the work of the preparatory commission, which 
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ix to meet at Geneva, Switzerland, In 1926 for the purpose of making 
prelir tudies and preparations for a conference on the reduction 
and Mmitation of armaments; And for each and every purpose connected 
therewilt including compensation of employees, travel, subsistence ex 
penses (notwithstanding the provisions of any other act); and such 

the President shall deem proper, to be expended under 
1! direction of the Secretary of State. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I ask the Senator from Idaho if the joint 
resolution meets the approval of the minority members of the 


Forelgn Relations Committee. 
Mr. BORATI. It does, as well as the approval of the ma- 
jority members of the committee. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
ndment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


Pills were introdneed, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (8S. 2875) to further amend section 11 of the merchant 
marine act, 1920; to the Committee on Commerce. 
ty Mr. HALE: 

\ bill (S. 2876) for the purchase of a tract of land adjoin- 
the United States target range at Auburn, Me. (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

\ bill (S. 2877) to authorize the addition of certain lands to 
the Ashley National Forest; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, 

Ky Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 2878) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
lease to the county of Custer, State of Montana, a tract of land 
in the United States Department of Agriculture Range Live- 
stock Experiment Station, in the State of Montana, for the 
removal of gravel (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2879) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
extend and renew for the term of 10 years a lease to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. of a tract of land 
in the United States Department of Agriculture Range Live- 
stock Experiment Station, in the State of Montana, and for a 
right of way to said tract, for the removal of gravel and bal- 
ast material, executed under the authority of the act of Con- 
gress approved June 28, 1916 (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

by Mr. GLASS 

\ bill (S. 2880) for the relief of the estate of Sarah Har- 
rison; 

\ bill (S. 2881) to extend the benefits of the employers’ 
linhility act of September 7, 1916, to James Robert Allen; 

A bill (S. 2882) for the relief of George T. Easton; and 
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By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2895) for the development of the training plant for 
the Air Service of the United States Army at San Antonio, 
Tex.; 

A bill (S. 2896) for additional construction and for improve- 
ment at Fort Bliss, Tex.; and 

A bill (S. 2897) for additional construction and for improve. 
ments at Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2898) for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the steamship Oconce; and 

A bill (S. 2899) for the relief of the owner of the American 
steamship Almirante and owners of cargo laden aboard thereof 
at the time of her collison with the U. 8. S. Hisko; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (8S. 2900) for the purchase of a site and the erection 


| of a post-office building thereon at Charleston, Miss. ; 


A bill (S, 2901) for the purchase of a site and the erection 


| of a post-office building thereon at New Albany, Miss.: and 


A bill (S. 2883) for the relief of Lottie May Bolin; to the | 


Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 2884) granting a pension to Ella O. Fuller; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: 

A bill (S. 2885) to establish a laboratory for the study of the 
abnormal « ses ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


\ bill (S, 2886) for the relief of Barzilla William Bramble; 


A bill (S. 2887) for the relief of Philip T. Pest; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 2888) granting a pension to Carl Olson; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (8S. 2889) to provide for a preliminary examination and 
survey of the St. Marys and Satilla Rivers, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

A bill (S. 2890) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Sereven, Ga.; 

\ bill (S. 2891) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Odum, Ga.; and 

A bill (S. 2892) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Kingsland, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 2893) granting a pension to William Ellison; to 
the Committee en Pensions, 

A bill (S. 2894) for the relief of Frank 8S. Nipper; to the 
Committee on Claims, 


A ‘bill (8S. 2902) for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a post-office building thereon at Newton, Miss.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 2903) to adjust water-right charges and to grant 
certain other relief on the Belle Fourche irrigation project in 


the State of South Dakota; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 


$y Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (8. 2904) to provide for the postponement of the pay- 
ment of installments for 1926 upon Federal farm-loan mort- 
gages on lands In drought-stricken areas; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 2905) granting a pension to Nancy Blitz (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY (by request) : 

A bill (8S. 2906) to provide a reserve supply of grain for 
national safety and to Create a Federal agency to buy, store, 
distribute, and export our leading cereals at cost of handling; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HARRELD submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for support of the Osage Agency, 
Okla., and pay pf tribal officers, the tribal attorney and 
his stenographer, and employees of said agency, etc., from 
$134,100 to $159,100, intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 6707, the Interior Department appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY AT MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. BROOKHART submitted the following resolution (5S. 
Res. 130), which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


Whereas Arthur Arent, president of the Arthur Arent Laboratories 
(Inc.), of Des Moines, lowa, has submitted to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry of the Senate a sworn statement, in which he 
alleges that unfair methods have been used and untrue statements have 
been made by officials in the forest-products laboratory of the United 
States Department ef Agriculture at Madison, Wis., and that these 
officials are acting in conjunction with certain creosote interests to de- 
stroy the sale of his products; and 

Whereas Arthur Arent has requested the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to examine the evidence submitted by him and to afford 
him a hearing concerning the methods, statements, and practices of the 
forest-products laboratory at Madison, Wis., and of such creosote 
interests: Therefore be it 

Resowed, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry or duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof is authorized to make a full and 
complete investigation into the accuracy of such charges and allega- 
tions, to ascertain the facts concerning such practices, statements, and 
methods, and to report thereon to the Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Mr. BROOKHART submitted the following resolution (5. 
Res. 131), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, or any 
duly constituted subcommittee thereof, is authorized to investigate and 
report concerning the causes of the distress of the farming popula- 
tion and the remedies, and to these ends— 
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1. To ascertain the extent to which the business interests are organ- 
ized into trade associations, and the essential features of the system. 

2 To ascertain the comparative height of the selling prices of the 
products in agriculture and of the organized business interests over a 
period of yea®s, and include the buying prices of the said business 
interests. 

* To ascertain the comparative incomes and profits of agriculture 
and business over a period of years. 

{. To ascertain such other data as may be pertinent to the subject 
investigated. 

For the purposes of this resolution such committee or sv bcommittee 
is authorized to issue questionnaires, which may call for answers under 
oath, and to require, by subpena or otherwise, the prodvction of such 
books, papers, and documents, or copies, as may be called for; also to 
employ such expert assistance as may be required; a report to be sub- 
mitted in 30 days, with recommendations for legislative action 
as may be deemed expedient. The expenses of such committee or sub- 
committee shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


such 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope, Mr. President, we may now proceed 
with the reading of the bill, unless some Senator desires to 
speak, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, 
under the heading “ Title II, income tax, Part I, general pro- 


The Secretary will continue the 


visions, distributions by corporations,” on page 7, Hine 4, 
afier the word “dividend,” to insert: “In the case of the 
eancellation or redemption of stock not issued as a stock 


dividend this subdivision shall apply only if the cancellation 
or redemption is made after January 1, 1926,” so as to read: 

(g) If a corporation cancels or redeems its stock (whether or not 
such stock was issued as a stock dividend) at such time and in such 
manner as to make the distribution and cancellation or redemption 
in whole or in part essentially equivalent to the distribution of a 
taxable dividend, the amount so distributed in redemption or can- 
cellation of the stock, to the extent that it represents a distribution 
of earnings or profits accumulated after February 28, 1913, shall be 
treated as a taxable dividend. In the case of the cancellation or re- 


demption of stock not issued as a stock dividend this subdivision 
shall apply only if the cancellation or redemption is made after 
January 1, 1926. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the chairman of the 


committee please explain that amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The House bill provided that the amendment 
should be retroactive to January 1, 1925. The committee rec- 
ommends that the provisions of the act of 1924 in this respect 
remain in effect during the calendar year 1925, and that the 
change in the law should become effective only as of January 
1, 1926. That is the only difference there is in the law. 

Mr. COUZENS. What is the object of moving the date up 
to January 1, 1926? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because all of the actions taken here have 
been taken under the law of 1924, and this simply gives notice 
that the provision shall apply from January 1, 1926. That is 
the only change there is. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
about the House text which this amendment seeks to amend. 
As I understand, under the decision of the Supreme Court 
a stock dividend is not taxable. 

P Mr. SMOOT. It is just exactly the same as the law is to- 
ay. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, I understand; but that was held by 
the court. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And subdivision (f), particularly says, in 
- many words, that a stock dividend shall not be subject 
o tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. But subdivision (g) seeks, it seems to me, 
if it seeks to do anything, to tax a stock dividend. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is only when it is realized on. In 
other words, if a stock dividend is declared, and that declared 
stock dividend is sold and there is any gain upon it, that is 
taxable just the same as the original capital stock. 

Mr. COUZENS. In other words, if a corporation calls in 
its own stock from its steckholders, and then it is realized 
on—— 

Mr. SMOOT. And they realize and get a profit on it, then 
they are compelled to pay a tax. 
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Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask one 
question. Suppose a corporation cancels one-fourth of its 


capital stock, and the capital stock is held so that it applies 


equally to each stockholder; does that change the situation at 
all? 


Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, after the sale is made. 

Mr. LENROOT. But this does not refer to a sale. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, there would be no tax upon it, 
then. 

Mr. LENROOT. But there would be here, would there not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 


Mr. LENROOT. The language is— 


at such time and in such manner as to make the distribution and 


can: 

cellation or redemption in whole or in part essentially equivalent to the 
distribution of a taxable dividend, 

How can that be in the case of its cancellation? It would 


leave them just exactly as they were before. The three-fourths 
stock would be equivalent to the four-fourths before the can- 
cellation ; but would it not be taxable? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the existing law. It never has been 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we should like to hear the 
conversation that is going on over on the other side. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that is existing law. 
word changed in it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead 
tion of amount of gain or loss,” on page 8, 
word “value,” to insert “or to paragraph 
(c) of section 204,” so as to read: 


Sec. 202. 


There is not a 


* Determina- 
line 6, after the 
(2) of subdivision 


(a) Except as hereinafter provided in this section, the gain 
from the sale or other disposition of property shall be the excess of the 
amount realized therefrom over the basis provided in subdivision (a) 
(b) of section 204, and the loss shall be the excess 


the amount realized. 


or 
of such basis over 

(b) In computing the amount of gain or loss under subdivision (a)— 

(1) Proper adjustment shall be made for any expenditure or 
loss properly chargeable to capital account; and 

(2) The basis shall be diminished by the 
for exhaustion, wear and tear, obsolescence, amortization, and depletion 
which have the acquisition of the property been allowable in 
respect of such property under this act or prior income tax laws; but 
in no case shall the amount of the diminution in respect of depletion 
exceed a depletion deduction computed without reference 
value or to paragraph (2) of subdivision (c) of section 
tion, if the property was acquired before March 1, 
other than the fair market value as of March 1, 
ished in the amount of exhaustion, wear and 
depletion actually sustained before such date. 


item of 
amount of the deductions 


since 


to discovery 
204 In addi 
1913, the (it 

1913) shall be dimin- 
tear, 


basis 


obsolescence, and 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Recognition 
of gain or loss from sales and exchanges,” on page 11, line 7, 
after the word “ recognized,” to insert: “ If a corporation which 
owns at least a majority of the voting stock and at least a 
majority of the total number of shares of all other classes of 
stock of another corporation distributes such stock te its share- 
holders no gain to the distributee from the receipt of such 
stock shall be recognized,” so as to read: 


(c) If there is distributed, in pursuance of a plan of reorganization, 
to a shareholder in a corporation a party to the reorganization, stock 
or securities in such corporation or in another corporation a party to 
the reorganization, without the surrender by such shareholder of stock 
or securities in such a corporation, no gain to the distributee from 
the receipt of such stock or securities shall be recognized. If a cor- 
poration which owns at least a majority of the voting stock and at 
least a majority of the total number of shares of all other classes of 
stock of another corporation distributes such stock to its shareholders, 
no gain to the distributee from the receipt of such stock shall be 
recognized. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Basis for 
determining gain or loss, depletion, and depreciation,” on 
page 15, line 19, at the end of the paragraph, after the numer- 
als “ 1924,” to strike out the comma and “ or in subdivision (c) 
or (f) of section 302 of this act,” so as to read: 


(3) If the property was acquired after December 31, 1920, by a 
transfer in trust (other than by a transfer in trust by bequest or de- 
vise) the basis shall be the same as it would be in the hands of the 
grantor, inereased in the amount of gain or decreased in the amount 
of loss recognized to the grantor upon such transfer under the law 
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applicable to the year In which the transfer was made, The provisions 
of this paragraph shall not apply to the acquisition of such property in- 
are specified in (c) or (e) of section 402 of the 
act of 1921, or in subdivision (c) or (f) of section 302 of the 
act of 1924, 


terests as subdivision 
revenue 


re enue 


The amendment was agrecd to 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 6, after the numer- 
als “1924.” to strike out the comma and “or in subdivision 
(c) or (f) of section 302 of this act,” so as to read: 


(5) If the property was acquired by bequest, devise, or inheritance, 
the basis shall be the fair market value of such property at the time 
of such acquisition rhe provisions of this paragraph shall apply to 
the acquisition of such property interests as are specified in subdi 
vision (c) or (¢) of section 402 of the revenue act of 1921, or in sub- 


diviston (c) or (f) of section 802 of the revenue act of 1924. 


The amendment agreed to, 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 24, page 17, 
the administrative provisions 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
Senator in charge of the bill how far the provisions which are 
now being read from the desk differ fromthe existing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not a word. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They are the existing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They are the existing law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I1 think it is most unfortunate that the 
administrative features of a law like a tax law should be 
continually changed. There may be changes needed, and some- 
times changes are necessary, but in the past there has seemed 
to be a tendency, when the Treasury Department had an 
opinion and the courts did not agree with the opinion, for the 


was 


in 
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Mr. President, I would like to ask the | 


‘Treasury Department to come to Congress to have the law 
modified so that Congress would overrule the courts. I am | 
viad to know that in these provisions the existing law is 


preserved, 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no change. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 18, to strike 
out: 


(c) The basis upon which depletion, exhaustion, wear and tear, and 
obsolescence are to be allowed in respect of any property shall be the 
is provided in subdivision (a) or (b) for the purpose of deter- 
the gain or loss the sale or other disposition of such 
property, except that— 

(1) In the case of oll and gas wells discovered by the taxpayer after 

February 28, 1913, and prior to January 1, 1925, and in the case of 
mines discovered by the taxpayer after February 28, 1913, the basis 
for depletion shall be the fair market value of the property at the date 
of discovery or within 30 days thereafter, if such wells and mines were 
not acquired as the result of purchase of a proven tract or lease, and 
if the fair market value of the property is materially disproportionate 
to the cost; 
(2) In the case of oil and gas wells discovered by the taxpayer on 
aftr January 1, 1925, in an area not proven at the date of such 
discovery, where the fair market value of the property is materially 
disproportionate to the cost, the basis for depletion shall be the fair 
market value at the date of discovery or within 30 days thereafter of 
the property proven by such discovery and included within the tax- 
payer's tracts or leases. In the case of oil or gas wells, each well pro- 
ducing of] or gas in commercial quantities shall be considered as having 
proven at least that portion of the productive sand, zone, or reservoir 
which is included in a square surface area of 160 acres having as its 
center the mouth of such well. In the case of the discovery of an oil 
or gas well by a person under an agreement whereby the cost of the 
well shall be shared with one or more other persons or whereby the 
cost of the well shall, if oll or gas in commercial quantities is not 
found, be shared with such other person or persons, then such well 
shall not be considered as having proven any part of a tract or lease 
held by such other person or persons. 

(d) The depletion allowance based on discovery value provided In 
paragraph (1) or (2) of subdivision (c) shall not exceed 50 per cent 
of the net income of the taxpayer (computed without allowance for 
depletion) from the property upon which the discovery was made, 
except that in no case shall the depletion allowance be less than it 
would be if computed without reference to discovery value.” 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


same as 


mining upon 


or 


(c) The basis upon which depletion, exhaustion, wear and tear, and 
obsolescence are to be allowed in respect of any property shall be the 
same as is provided in subdivision (a) or (b) for the purpose of deter- 
mining the gain or loss upon the sale or other disposition of such prop- 
erty, exeept that-—— 

(1) In the case of mines discovered by the taxpayer after February 
28, 1913, the basis for depletion shall be the fair market value of the 
property at the date of discovery or within 30 days thereafter, if such 
mines were not acguired as the result of purchase of a proven tract or 
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lease, and if the fair market value of the property is materially dix 
proportionate to the cost. The depletion allowance based on discovery 
value provided in this paragraph shall not exceed 50 per cent of the n t 
income of the taxpayer (computed without allowance for depletion) 
from the property upon which the discovery was made, @xcept that in 
no case shall the depletion allowance be less than it would be if com- 
puted without reference to discovery value. Discoveries shall include 
minerals discovered or proven in an existing mine or mining tract by 
the taxpayer after February 28, 1913, not included in any prior vatu- 
ation. 

(2) In the case of oil and gas wells the allowance for depletion sha!) 
be 25 per cent of the gross income from the property during the taxable 
year. Such allowance shall not exceed 50 per cent of the net income 
of the taxpayer (computed without allowance for depletion) from the 
property, except that in no case shall the depletion allowance be less 
than it would be if computed without reference to this paragraph. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the amendment just read, beginning 
with paragraph (c), on page 19, line 19, down to line 16 on page 
22, be passed over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
will be passed over. 

The reading was continued to line 16, page 23, the last para- 
graph read being as follows: 

(3) The deduction for depletion shall not exceed the amount which 
would be allowable if computed without reference to discovery value. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I invite my colleague's attention 
to the fact that possibly subdivision (3) may need further 
attention in connection with the provisions just passed over. | 
do not ask consideration of it now, but I call attention to the 


fact that later I may desire to offer some amendment to this 
provision. 


Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Net losses,” 
on page 23, line 23, after the word “by,” to strike out “sub- 


division (c)” and insert “ paragraph (2) of subdivision (a),” 
so as to read: 


Without objection, the amendment 


(5) There shall be included in computing gross income the amount 
of interest received free from tax under this title, decreased by th 
amount of interest paid or accrued which is not allowed as a deduc- 
tion by paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) of section 214 or by 
graph (2) of subdivision (a) of section 234. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 13, page 24, in 
section 206, dealing with net losses. 

Mr. KING. I give notice to the chairman of the Finance 
Committee and to the Senate that I shall at a later time move 
to amend the latter part of section 206, striking out the pro- 
vision which carries over these benefits and deductions to 
the third year. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 22, page 25. 

Mr. KING. If the amendment which I shall offer to para- 
graph (b) on page 24 shall not prevail, I shall offer amend- 
ments to the provisions just read. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may say to my colleague that if his 
amendment should be accepted, it would be necessary to offer 
an amendment to the section just read. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Fiscal! 
years,” on page 28, at the end of line 18, to strike out the 
numerals “ 281” and insert “284,” so as to read: 


(c) Any amount paid before or after the enactment of this act on 
account of the tax imposed for a fiscal year beginning in 1924 and 
ending in 1925 by Title II of the revenue act of 1924 shall be credited 
toward the payment of the tax imposed for such fiscal year by this 
act, and if the amount se paid exceeds the amount of such tax in- 
posed by this act, the excess shall be credited or refunded in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 284, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Capital 
gains and losses,” on page 30, line 16, after the word “ person ” 
to insert, “In determining the period for which the taxpayer 
has held stock or securities received upon a distribution where 
no gain is recognized to the distributee under the provisions of 
subdivision (c) of section 203 of this act or of the revenue 
act of 1924, there shall be included the period for which he 
held the stock or securities in the distributing corporation 
prior to the receipt of the stock or securities upon such dis- 
tribution,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


(8) The term “capital assets” means property held by the tax- 
payer for more than two years (whether or not connected with his 
trade or business), but does not include stock in trade of the tax- 
payer or other property of a kind which would properly be included 
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in the inventory of the taxpayer if on hand at the close of the tax- 
able year, or property held by the taxpayer primarily for sale in the 
course of his trade or business. 


1926 


the taxpayer has held property received on an exchange there shall 
be included the period for which he held the property exchanged, if 
under the provisions of section 204 the property received has, for 
the purpose of determining gain or loss from a sale or exchsnge, the 
in whole or in part in his hands as the property ex- 
changed. In determining the period for which the taxpayer has held 
property however acquired there shall be included the period for 
which such property was held by any other person, if under the pro- 
visions of section 204 such property has, for the purpose of determin- 
ing gain or loss from a sale or exchange, the same basis in whole 
or in part in his bands as it would have in the hands of such other 


basis 


same 


person. In determining the period for which the taxpayer has held 
stock or securities received upon a distribution where no gain is 
recognized to the distributee under the provisions of subdivision (c) 


of section 203 of this act or of the revenue act of 1924, there shall 
be included the period for which he held the stock or securities in 
the distributing corporation prior to the receipt of the stock 
curities upon such distribution. 


or se- 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The commission 
For instance, 


that ordinarily have to be paid to sales agents. 
will reduce the one-fourth payment very largely 


In determining the period for which | in an ordinary transaction of sale invelving $60,000, one-fourth 
| would be $15,000, and the agent's commission would propably 


take at least $3,000 of that, so that the residue actually received 
would be only one-fifth. 


Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator from North Carolina de 


| Sires, then, is to allow it to apply to the net payment rather 


The next amendment was, on page 33, in line 21, before the | 


word “ income, 
paragraph read: 

In the case of an individual the tax shall, in addition to 
the credits provided in section 222, be credited with 25 per cent of 
the amount of tax which would be payable if his earned net income 


(>) 


to insert the word “net,” so as to make the | 


constituted his entire net income; but in no case shall the credit | 
allowed under this subdivision exceed 25 per cent of his tax under 
section 210, plus 25 per cent of the tax which would be payable 
under section 211 if his earned net income constituted his eatire 
net income. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The reading of the bill was continued to line 12, page 35. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the surtax provisions beginning on 
page 35, line 12, section 211, down to and including Mne 19 on 
page 39, may be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
provisions will be passed over. 


Without objection, the surtax 


than the gross? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take the matter up with the depart- 
ment, I will say to the Senator, and I will ask to pass the clause 
over at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest that the language should be “ one- 
fourth of the purchase price, exclusive of incidental expenses.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, the net? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It might be covered by adding the word 
“net” after the word “ price,” in line 4, on page 41. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. Whatever is necessary to cover it in 
the redraft of the amendment will be satisfactory to me 

Mr. SMOOT. I will call the matter to the attention of the 
department, and whatever the department shall state about it 
I shall inform the Senator. For the present I that the 
committee amendment go over. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoor] will permit me, I desire to suggest to him that in 
the sale of rural property the commission is frequently 10 per 
cent, which would in the case cited make the deduction $6,000 
from the cash payment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is very true. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance [Mr. Smoor] and to 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] that unless 
this provision be very carefully guarded I can see many doors 


ask 


also 


being opened to—I shall not say fraud or fraudulent prac- 
tices—but to the introduction of many uncertainties which 
| would culminate in the Government getting nothing of the 
one-fourth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the junior Senator from Utah does 
not understand the door would be open any wider in this 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Net income | 


of individuals defined,” on page 40, after line 17, to insert: 
(d) Under regulations prescribed by the commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, a person who regularly sells or otherwise 
disposes of personal property on the installment plan may return as 
income therefrom in any taxable 
ment payments actually received in that year which the total profit 
realized or to be realized when the payment is completed bears to 
the total contract price. In the case (1) of a casual sale or other 
disposition of personal property for a price exceeding $1,000, or (2) 
of a sale or other disposition of real property, and if in either case 
the initial payments do not exceed one-fourth of the purchase price, 
the income may, under regulations prescribed by the commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary, be returned on the basis and in 
the manner above prescribed in this subdivision. As used in this 
subdivision the term “ initial payments” means the payments received 
in cash or property other than evidences of indebtedness during the 
taxable period in which the sale or other disposition is made, 


Mr.SMOOT. ILask that the amendment, being paragraph (d), 
go over. It is the installment provision, and as it is now 
written it applies only to individuals. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On what page is the provision found? 

Mr. SMOOT. It begins on page 40. The Treasury De- 
partment has been requested to prepare an amendment to 
that clause so that it will not only include individuals but 
will include as well corporations doing a real-estate business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to 
the Senator from Utah, in connection with the modification 
which he has suggested to the Treasury Department should 
be made, the advisability of another modification to the 
amendment. I should like the chairman of the committee 
to consider and see if he can not concur with the views I have 
about it, and also request the department to prepare an amend- 
ment so as to cover the point I desire to present. — 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be glad to take the matter up with the 
department. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I suggest is this: The provision re- 
lates to the “sale or other disposition of real property, and if 
in either case the initial payments do not exceed one-fourth 
of the purchase price,” the taxpayer is entitled to the benefit 
of this provision. 

The one-fourth payment in a real-estate transaction is sub- 
ject to very material deductions on account of the expense 
incident to the sale, especially on account of large commissions 





year that proportion of the install- | 


| holes. 
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case than it is in a hundred other instances in this bill, does 
he? We can not possibly frame a bill of this character and 
shut all the doors. 

Mr, KING. I think the Senator is right. There are loop- 
As Lord Brougham used to speak about the English 
law, saying you could drive a coach and four through them; 
I think you can drive two or three coaches and fours through 
many of the provisions of our tax laws. Undoubtedly the 
Government is deprived of proper and legitimate revenue by 
the devices which are employed by some not too scrupulous 
individuals and corporations who seek to evade paying honest 
and just taxes to the Government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I merely wish to say in 
that connection that in this case the seller of the property 
is anxious, of course, to realize as much as he can. It is a 
plain question of how much expense he has been put to, and 
his accounts, his books, his records, and all the facts are 
easily available. There can be no chance of fraud in that 
kind of a case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brooxnarrt in the chair). 
Did the Senator from Utah make a request in regard to this 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I asked that the amendment be passed 
over for the present. 

The PRESIDING 
passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the 
end of line 11, on page 42. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the next amendment, beginning in 
line 12, on page 42, down to and including line 10, on page 43, 
may be passed over. The department advises me that there 
must be a slight change in one of the subsections, , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 12, after the word 
“or,” to strike out “descent” and insert “Inheritance,” so as 
to read: 


OFFICER. The amendment will be 


(3) The value of property acquired by gift, bequest, devise, or in- 
heritance (but the income from such property shall be included in 
gross income). 


The reading of the bill was resumed, and continued to the end 
of line 25, on page 46. 

Mr. KING. I shail not ask that subdivision (10) on page 
47 be passed over, but—— 
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Mr. SMOOT. There 1s no amendment there, and therefore 
it is open to amendment at any time. 

Mr. KING. I was going to say that I have received a num- 
ber of letters condemnatory of this provision, and, after ex- 
amining them, I shall decide whether to move an amendment 
or move to strike out the provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 


so as to read: 


(1%) In the case of a person, amounts distributed as dividends to or 


for his benefit by a corporation organized under the China trade act, 
1922, If, at the time of such distribution, he 1s a resident of China, 

the equitabk ight to the income of the shares of stock of the 
corporation is in good faith vested in him, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not quite clear with respect 
to the purpose of subdivision (13), page 47, which has just 
been read 

When the last revenne bill was under consideration there 
was considerable controversy growing out of this or an analo- 
gous section; and 1 recall that the late Senator from Wiscon- 

n, Mr. La Follette, challenged attention very earnestly to 
what he conceived to be a great injustice, in that the provision 
then found in the bill under consideration exempted, or sought 
to exempt, from income tax persons who were engaged in 
business in China and who were residents of the United States. 
I inquire of the chairman of the committee whether this pro- 
vision perpetuates the evil of which the Senator then com- 
plained ? 

Mr. SMOOT. If my colleague will remember, in the act of 
1024 this question, as he says, was up for discussion; but the 
law was amended at that time, and the amendment is the law 
to-day, and was adopted, I think, because of the remarks that 
were made by the late Senator from Wisconsin at that time. 
I have not received a letter in relation to it, nor does the 
department object to it; and I think it is working fairly well 
at the present time 

Mr. KING. IL was a little uncertain as to the operation of 
the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is word for word the existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, after line 21, to strike 
out. 


(14) In the case of an individual citizen of the United States, 
amounts received as salary or commission for the sale for export from 
the United States of tangible personal property produced in the United 
States, In respect of such sales made while he is actually employed 
outside of the United States, if he is so employed for more than six 
months during the taxable year. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Chief Clerk 
read to line 21, page 48, the last paragraphs read being as 
follows: 


Src. 214. (a) In conrputing net income there shall be allowed as | 


deductions : 


(1) All the ordinary and necessary expenses paid or incurred during | 


the taxable year in carrying on any trade or business, including a 
reasonable allowance for salaries or other compensation for personal 
services actually rendered; traveling expenses (including the entire 
amount expended for meals and lodging) while away from home in the 
pursuit of a trade or business; and rentals or other payments required 


to be made as a condition to the continued use or possession, for pur- | 


poses of the trade or business, of property to which the taxpayer has 
not taken or is not taking title or in which he has no equity. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, my attention has been called by a 
number of individuals to what they allege to be the fact; 
namely, that many persons engaged in business and their em- 
ployees make frequent trips to Europe and frequent trips to 


conventions of various kinds and characters, some of them for | 


the purpose of fixing prices or engaging in some monopolistic 
scheme further to exploit the people; and they deduct all of the 


expenses of these numerous trips—and the expenses are very | 


heavy—from the returns which they make. I was wondering, 
because it was not developed in the committee, to what extent 


not it had any recommendations to make to avoid the evil of 
which I have been speaking. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment to section 214 
(a) (2) is dependent upen the action taken in regard to sec- 
tion 214 (c), and the merits of the question are discussed in 
connection with this subdivision in the House report; but, really, 
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the position taken by the department, I think, is that it is not 


| necessary now, with the reduction of the surtaxes. If we 


allowed all of the expenses of which the Senator speaks, with 
the reduction of the surtaxes, we would get practically nothing 
out of it. As the Senator will remember, the House struck it 
out; the committee at first agreed to reinsert it, and after it 
was explained to the committee by Mr. Gregg the committee 


| agreed to put in this amendment. 
The next amendment was, on page 47, line 21, after the | 
words “ vested in,” to strike out “him” and to insert “him.” | 


The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Deductions 
allowed individuals,” on page 48, line 23, after the words “ year 
on,” to strike ont “indebtedness” and insert “ indebtedness, 
except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase or 
earry obligations or securities (other than obligations of the 
United States issued after September 24, 1917, and originally 
subscribed for by the taxpayer) the interest upon which is 
wholly exempt from taxation under this title,” so as to read: 

(2) All interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebted- 


| ness, except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase or carry 
| obligations or securities (other than obligations of the United States 





issued after September 24, 1917, and originally subscribed for by th 
taxpayer) the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxation 
under this title; 


Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand that, Mr. President, it 
differs very materially from the House provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senate committee permits the deduc- 
tion of interest except on indebtedness incurred or continued to 
purchase or carry obligations or securities the interest upon 
which is wholly exempt from taxation. The committee leaves 
out the Government bonds issued after September 24, 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, we are just restoring the ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And, as now provided by the committee, the 
provision would apply only to interest upon obligations in- 
curred for the purpose of purchasing bonds of the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I inquire of my colleague upon 
this side of the aisle whether he does not think that the obli- 
gations which were incurred in purchasing Liberty bonds dur- 
ing the war have about been wiped out? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think they have. 

Mr. KING. And does not the Senator think the time has 
arrived not to allow this deduction? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is absolutely right about 
it. I think there are probably very few, if any, of those obli- 
gations outstanding, however, and therefore I think this provi- . 
sion is inno¢uous. 

Mr. SMOOT. Really, if the provision were agreed to as the 
House passed the bill, it would be an indirect way of taxing 
tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I objected to. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the Senator from North Carolina 
objected to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what Is stricken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that is what the committee voted. First, 
as I said, they agreed to the provision; and then later, on a 
reconsideration, at the request of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, the present law was reinstated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is accomplished, I will say to the 
Senator from Utah, by the words in line 25, page 48, in brack- 
ets, “other than obligations of the United States issued after 
September 24, 1917.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole thing is necessary. 

Mr. KING. So that it limits the deduction to the interest 
paid out upon debts contracted to purchase obligations prior 
to 1917? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Of course, the bonds that were issued after 
September 24, 1917, carry a partial tax, as the Senator re- 
members. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. This applies to the tax-exempt securities that 
were issued before that time, or, in other words, the 3% per 
cent bonds., 

Mr. KING. Personally, I think that persons whe borrowed 
money then to buy Government bonds ought not longer to ob- 
tain a deduction for any interest charges upon the indebied- 


| ness. That indebtedness undoubtedly has been paid by re- 
this evil had been detected by the department, and whether or | 


newal, if that is a payment, over and over and over again, 
and it seems to me that to continue the privilege of deduction 
longer is unwise; but with the assurance that there is very 
little outstanding, I shall not offer an amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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read to line 15, page 50, the last paragraph read being as 


follows: 


Losses sustained during 


(fp 


for by insurance 


the taxable and not compensated 
or otherwise, if incurred in any transaction entered 

to for profit, thoug? counected with the trade or business; but 
in the case nonresident alien individual only if the profit, if 
such transaction had resulied in a profit, would be taxable under this 
title. No deduction shall be allowed under this paragraph for any 

iaimed to bave been sustained in any sale or other disposition 
hares of stock or securities where it appears that within 3U days 
before or after the date of such sale or other disposition the taxpayer 


year 


not 


of a 
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The reading of the bill was resumed, and the reading clerk | ance for obsolescence. 


has acquired (otherwise than by bequest or inheritance) or has en- 
tered into a contract or option to acquire substantially identical 
property, and the property so acquired is held by the taxpayer for 

period after such sale or other disposition. If such acquisition | 
‘ the contract or option to acquire is to the extent of part only 
of substantially identical property, then only a proportionate part of 


the loss shall be disallowed. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I give notice, so that the atten- 
tion of the Treasury Department may be challenged to the 
subject, that I shall move to amend line 6, page 50, by strik- 
ing out the word “ thirty,” before “days,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof some other word. I have not yet determined 
whether it will be 90 days or a longer period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Chief Clerk 
read to line 6, page 51, the last paragraph read being as fol- 
lows: 


(7) Debts ascertained to be worthless and charged off within the 
taxable year (or, in the discretion of the commissioner, a reasonable 


addition to @ reserve for bad debts); and when satisfied that a debt | 


is recoverable only in part, the commissioner may allow such debt 
to be charged off in part. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I inquire of the chairman of the 
committee—I am sure he can get the information from the 
gentleman who is aiding the committee—whether the plan 
now in the department is to allow the deduction of debts ascer- 
tained to be worthless, and which have been barred by the 
statute of limitations over and over again debts which were 
doubtless known or by the exercise of reasonable diligence 
could have been ascertained to be valueless many years ago? 
Are they still charged off, and credits given? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is a question of fact. Every 
case is investigated by some official of the department; and 
wherever the existence of such a state of facts as the Senator 
has just described is demonstrated, there is no allowance. If, 
however, there is an actual loss, demonstrated beyond the ques- 
tion of a doubt to be such, in the year for which the taxpayer 
makes his return, then the worthless debt is allowed as a de- 
duction. 

From what I learn from the department, this provision has 
not been abused very greatly. Of course, in some instances the 
department has discovered just such cases as the Senator 
refers to, but they have been very rare. 

Mr. KING. I should like to have the Senator have one of 
the Treasury officials advise him, so that we may be advised, 
whether debts which have been outlawed, barred by the statute 
of limitations, are now allowed. I am told that there are cases 
in which claims are now being made for deductions because of 
obligations which have been outlawed, and that fact was 
known. Nevertheless, they are presenting the claims, and alleg- 
ing that they have just discovered that the obligations are 
worthless. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am informed that wherever a case of that 
kind has been known by the department, it never has been 
allowed. There may be cases that are not discovered at the 
time, but are discovered later; but the department never will 
allow such a deduction as that if it is known by the department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 


The next amendment was, on page 51, line 9, after the word 
“ obsolescence” to insert: “In the case of improved real estate held 
by one person for life with remainder to another person, the deduction 
provided for in this paragraph shall be equitably apportioned between 
the life tenant and the remainderman under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the commissioner with the approval of the secretary 
80 as to read: 

(8) A reasonable allowance for the exhaustion, wear and tear of 
Property used in the trade or business, including a reasonable allow- 
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In the case of improved rea) estate held by 
one person for life, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 54, to strike 
out: 

(c) The amount of the interest deduction provided for in paragraph 
(2) of subdivision (a), unless the interest on indebtedness is paid or 
incurred in carrying on a trade or business, shall be allowed as a 
deduction only if and to the extent that such amount exceeds the 
amount of interest on obligations or securities the interest upon which 
is wholly exempt from taxation under this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Net income 
of nonresident alien individuals,” on page 62, line 12, after 
| the word “sold,” to strike out the comma and the following 


words: “except that gains, profits, and income derived 
the purchase of personal property within the United States 
and its sale within a possession of the United States or from 
the purchase of personal property within a possession of the 
United States, and its sale within the United States shall be 
treated as derived partly from sources within and partly from 
sources without the United States,” so as to read: 


from 


(e) Items of gross income, expenses, losses, and deductions, 
than those specified in subdivisions (a) and (c), shall be allocated or 
apportioned to sources within or without the United States under such 


other 


rules and regulations prescribed by the commissioner with the ap 
proval of the Secretary. Where items of gross income are separately 
allocated to sources within the United States, there shall be deducted 


(for the purpose of computing the net income therefrom) the expenses 
losses, and other deductions properly apportioned or allocated thereto 
and a ratable part of other expenses, losses, or other deductions which 
can not definitely be allocated to some item or class of gross income 
The remainder, if any, shall be included in fall as net tncome from 
sourcen within the United States. In the case of gross Income derived 
from sources partly within and partly without the United States the 
net income may first be computed by deducting the expenses, losses, 
or other deductions apportioned or allocated thereto and a ratable 
part of any expenses, losses, or other deductions which can not defi 
nitely be allocated to some items or class of gross income; and the 
portion of such net income attributable to sources within the United 
States may be determined by processes or formulas of general appor 
tionment prescribed by the commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary. Gains, profits, and income from (1) transportation or other 
services rendered partly within and partly without the United States, 
or (2) from the sale of personal property produced (in whole er in 
part) by the taxpayer within and sold without the United States, or 


produced (in whole or in part) by the taxpayer without and sold 
within the United States, shall be treated as derived partly from 
sources within and partly from sources without the United States. 


Gains, profits, and income derived from the purchase of personal prop 
erty within and its sale without the United States or from the pur 
chase of personal property without and its sale within the United 
States, shall be treated as derived entirely from sources within the 
country in which sold. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Evasion of 
surtaxes by incorporation,” on page 70, after line 10, to 
insert : 

(e) The tax itmposed by subdivision (a) of this section shall not 


apply in respect of any taxable year if all the shareholders of the 
corporation include in their gross income their entire distributive 
share, whether distributed or not, of the net income of the corpora- 
tion for such year. Any amount so included in the gross income of a 
shareholder shall be treated as a dividend received. Any subsequent 
distribution made by the corporation out of the earnings or profits for 
such taxable year shall, if distributed to any shareholder who has so 
included in his gross income his distributive share, be exempt 
tax in the amount of the share so included. 


from 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Payment of 
individual’s tax at source,” on page 72, line 25, after the 
numerals “217,” -to insert: “Such deduction and withholdiug 
shall be at the rate of 1% per cent instead of at the rate of 
2 per cent in the case of a citizen or resident entitled to 
receive such interest if he files with the withholding agent on 
or before February 1 a signed notice in writing that his net 
income in excess of the credits provided in section 216 does 
not exceed $4,000,” so as to read: 


Sec. 221. (a) All persons, in whatever capacity acting, including 
lessees or mortgagors of real or personal property, fiduciarics, em- 
ployers, and all officers and employees of the United States, having 
the control, receipt, custody, disposal, or payment of interest (except 
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interest on deposite with persons carrying on the banking business 
pald to ns not engaged in business in the United States and not 

ivi 1 office or place of business therein), rent, salaries, wages, 
premiums, annuities, compensations, remunerations, emoluments, or 


other fixed or determinable annual or periodical gains, and 


proits, 


incon if any nonresident alien individual, or of any partnership not 
engaged in trade or business within the United States and not having 
any office or place of business therein and composed in whole or in 
part of nonresident aliens (other than income received as dividends 
f llowed as a credit by subdivision (a) of section 216) 
ghia ( t in the ases provided for in subdivision (b) and except 
f t ise provided in regulations prescribed by the commissioner 

i ction 217) deduct and withhold from such annual or periodi 


profits, and income a tax equal 


may 
interest 


to 5 per cent thereof: Pro- 
authorize such tax to be deducted 
the 


~ommissioner 


from the upon any securities owners of 


ire not known to the withholding agent. 

(hb) In any case where bonds, mortgages, or deeds of trust, or other 
similar obligations of a corporation contain a contract or provision 
by which the obligor agrees to pay any portion of the tax imposed 
by this title upon the obligee, or to reimburse the obligee for any 
portion of the tax, or to pay the interest without deduction for any 
tax which the obligor may be required or permitted to pay thereon, 

etain therefrom under any law of the United States, the obligor 
shal! deduct and withhold a tax equal to 2 per cent of the interest 
upon such bonds, mortgages, deeds of trust, or other obligations, 
" ther such interest is payable annually or at shorter or longer 
period nd whether payable to a nonresident alien individual or to 
mm ind | citizen or resident of the United States or to a partner- 
ip: Provided, That the commissioner may authorize such tax to be 
deducted and withheld in the case of interest upon any such bonds, 
mortgages, deeds of trust, or other obligations, the owners of which 
ire not known to the withholding agent. Such deduction and with- 
holding sball not be required in the case of a citizen or resident 
entitied to receive such interest, if he files with the withholding 
igent on or before February 1 a signed notice in writing claiming 
the benefit of the credits provided in subdivisions (c) and (d) of sec- 
tion 216; nor in the case of a nonresident allen individual if so pro- 
vided for in regulations prescribed by the commissioner under sub- 
division (g) of seetion 217. Such deduction and withholding shall 
be at the rate of 1% per cent instead of at the rate of 2 per cent in 
the case of a citizen or resident entitled to receive such interest if 
he files with the withholding agent on or before February 1 a signed 
notice in writing that his net tncome in excess of the credits pro- 
vided in section 216 does not exceed $4,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Credit for 
taxes in case of individuals,” on page 75, Hne 22, after the 
word “section” to strike out “281” and insert “284,” so 
as to read; 

(b>) If accrued taxes when paid differ from the amounts claimed 
as credits by the taxpayer, or if any tax paid is refunded in whole 
or in part, the taxpayer shall notify the commissioner, who shall 
redetermine the amount of the tax due under Parts I and II of this 
tile for the year or years affected, and the amount of tax due 
upon such redetermination, if any, shall be paid by the taxpayer 
upon notice and demand by the collector, or the amount of tax over- 
paid, if any shall be credited or refunded to the taxpayer in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 284. In the case of such a tax 
accrued but not paid, the commissioner as a condition precedent to 


the allowance of this credit may require the taxpayer to give a bond 
with sureties satisfactory to and to be approved by the commissioner 
in such sum as the commissioner may require, conditioned upon 
the by the taxpayer of any amountof tax found due upon 
any redetermination and the bond herein prescribed shall con- 
tain such further conditions as the commissioner may require. 


payment 
such 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 
last section (228) 
returns,” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am not proposing to 
amend any of the provisions just read, but I want to suggest 
that following paragraph (c) another paragraph might well 
be inserted to this effect, unless it can be agreed to in some 
way—— 

Mr. SMOOT, Will the Senator withhold his amendment 
until the committee amendments are disposed of? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. I simply want to call attentign to 
it now because it may be that the Treasury Department, by 
regulation, can accomplish what I am suggesting. For in- 
stance, in a common-law State—and Florida is a common- 
law State—the common law obtains except as modified by 
statute. Under the common law, some features of which I 


©. 


23, page 77, the 
read being under the subhead “ Individual 


have never concurred in, although I have very great admira- 
s 
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tion and respect for the common law, the husband has the 
care, custody, and control of the wife's property. He collecis 
the rents and he is not accountable for those rents. It seems 
to me perfectly fair and right, and I think it ought to be pro- 
vided in the law that in the case of a married woman's 
separate estate she may make her own return as to her ‘[n- 
come. I have proposed the following amendment: 


Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent a married woman 
making a separate return of income earned by her as wages or 
salary, income earned in a business or profession, and income from 
her separate estate and property, irrespective of the provisions of 
law in force in any State or Territory or the District of Columbia. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I suggest that 
the Senator withhold the amendment until the committee 
amendments are finished. I understand the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr, Suorrrimce] expects then to offer an amendment 
dealing with community property. I understand that in 
Florida and perhaps Georgia the rule is just the opposite of 
the Community property doctrine in that it gives the husband 
dominion over the income of both members of the family. 
It seems to me that the whole business can best be threshed 
out at one time. The Senator will not forego any opportunity 
to offer his amendment if he will wait until the committee 
amendments are finished. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was really in hopes it would not be 
necessary to have the amendment incorporated in the law. 
The whole subject could be covered, it seems to me, by a 
regulation of the department. But I do not want to involve 
this matter, if I may say so, with any community property 


proposition. This is not a community property proposition at 
all. It is simply a question of allowing a married woman to 


make return with respect to her separate estate, her own 
earnings and her own property. Under the common law the 
husband has control of that property, and I believe under the 
practice now he is required to embody the rents, issues, and 
profits from the wife’s separate property in his own return. 
Married women ought to have liberty to make their own re- 
turns. A married woman's separate estate can not be taken for 
the husband’s debts. It is easy to ascertain what is her 
separate estate. 

I think the matter ought to be covered by regulation of the 
department. I understood that that was the view the commit- 
tee took of the matter. I may be wrong about that, but when 
the amendment was before the committee some one assured 
me that the committee felt that it was not necessary to write 
it into the statute because the department would make the 
necessary regulation to cover the situation. I am not sure 
whether I have correct information about it or not. I direct 
attention to it now, because it may not be necessary to urge 
it as an amendment. If the department will take it up and if 
the chairman of the committee will confer with them about it, 
I believe it can be reached by a regulation. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 10, on page 82. 

Mr. KING. I ask that section 230, relative to tax on cor- 
porations, beginning on page 82, at line 10, may be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, section 230 
will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and continued to line 
4, page 83. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator tem- 
porarily in charge of the bill whether there has been any 
contention by the Treasury Department that subsection 2 of 
section 231 has been abused. It is the subsection which pro- 
vides exemption with reference to mutual savings banks not 
having a capital stock represented by shares. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am not informed that there has been any 
evidence of it, 

Mr. KING. It is held with respect to those provisions under 
section 231 that they must be nonprofit organizations. 

Mr. McLEAN. I know of no complaint or information such 
as the Senator from Utah suggests emanating from the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. KING. My attention was called by a letter which I 
received to the effect that some so-called mutual savings banks 
were claiming exemption from valid taxes. It may be that 
they were mutual savings banks such as Congress intended 
should enjoy the benefits of the exemptions herein referred to. 
However, I shall be glad if that could be looked into by the 
experts from the Treasury Department so we might be ad- 
vised before the bill is passed as to the facts. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Conditional 
and other exemptions of corporations,” on page 84, line 15, 
after the word “character,” to strike out “mutual” and in- 
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cert “farmers’ or other mutual fire insurance compantes, 
mutual.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that 
ind the succeeding amendment in lines 21 and 22, on page &4, 
may go over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
amendments referred to will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

rhe next amendment was, at the top of page 85, to strike 
out “(12) Farmers’, fruit growers’, or like associations, organ- 
ized and operated as sales agents for the purpose of marketing 
the products of members and turning back to them the pro- 
ceeds of sales, less the necessary selling expenses, on the basis 
of the quantity of produce furnished by them; or organized 
and operated as purchasing agents for the purpose of purchas- 
ing supplies and equipment for the use of members and turning 
ever such supplies and equipment to such members at actual 
cost, plus necessary expenses,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 
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(12) Any farmers’, fruit growers’, or like association organized and 
operated on a cooperative basis (a) for the purpose of marketing the 
products of members or other producers, and turning back to them the 
proceeds of sales, less the necessary marketing expenses, on the basis 
of either the quantity or the value of the products furnished by them, 
or (b) for the purpose of purchasing supplies and equipment for the 
ise of such members and other persons and turning over such sup- 
piles and equipment to them at actual cost, plus necessary expenses. 
Exemption shall not be denied any association because it has capital 
stock, (1) if the dividend rate of such stock is fixed at not to exceed 
either the legal rate of interest, in the State of incorporation, on the 
value of the consideration for which the stock was issued, or 8 per 
cent per annum of the par value of such stock (or if without a par 
then of the value of the consideration for which the stock was 
issued), whichever is the greater, and (2) if substantially all such 
stock is owned by the members and other producers who market their 
products or purchase their supplies and equipment through the asso 
ciation; nor shall exemption be denied any association because there 
is accumulated and maintained by it a reserve required by State law 
or a reasonable reserve for any necessary purpose. The commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, may prescribe by regulation the 
extent of marketing or purchasing operations for nonmembers, but 
any such purchasing association may purchase supplies and equipment 
for persons other than its members and other producers if the value 
of such purchases does not exceed 15 per cent of the total value of 
all its purchases. 


value 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the subhead of “ Payment of 
corporation income tax at source,” on page 94, line 4, to insert 
after the word “thereof” the following: 


In respect of all payments of income made before the enactment of 
this act, and equal to 13% per cent thereof, in respect of all payments 
of income made after the enactment of this act. 


Mr. SMOOT. The corporation-tax provision having been 
passed over, this provision of course will necessarily go over, 
too, as it applies to the same subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment on page 94, lines 4 to 7, will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Credit for 
taxes in case of corporations,” on page 95, line 17, after the 
word “section,” to strike out “281” and insert “ 284,” so as 
to read: 


(b) If acerued taxes when paid differ from the amounts claimed as 
credits by the corporation, or if any tax paid is refunded in whole or 
in part, the corporation shall at once notify the commissioner, who 
shall redetermine the amount of the taxes for the year or years affected, 
and the amount of taxes due upon such redetermination, if any, shall 
be paid by the corporation upon notice and demand by the collector, or 
the amount of taxes overpaid, if any, shall be credited or refunded to 
the corporation in accordance with the provisions of section 284. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Taxes on in- 
surance companies,” on page 101, line 21, after the word “ the,” 
to strike out “taxes imposed by sections 230 and 700” and 
insert “ tax imposed by section 230,” so as to read: 


Sec. 248. In leu of the tax imposed by section 230 there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid for each taxable year upon the net income 
of every life-imsurance company a tax as follows: 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That amendment is made neces- 
sary by the repeal of the capital-stock tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is all right, anyway. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; if we are going to repeal 
the capital-stock tax. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 26, after the 
word “company,” to strike out “the same percentage of its 


| het income as is imposed upon other corporations by section 


| 230” and insert “12% per cent of its net income,” so as te 
read: 

(1) In the ase of a domestic life insurance company, 12% per 
cent of its net income. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not quite satisfied with 


that provision, and I should like to know from the chairman 


of the committee or others just to what extent insurance 
companies, such as the New York Life and similar corpora- 
tions, that have accumulations of hundreds of millions of 


dollars and are deriving enormous incomes from their invest- 
ments, pay a reasonable tax to the Government of the United 
States. It is a matter of common knowledge that some of 
these huge insurance companies have such large investments 
that they have become a potent power in our financial life. 
They loan hundreds of millions of dollars in all parts of the 
United States, in many instances at rather high rates of 
interest, higher, certainly, than the interest rates which are 
charged by some of the farm-loan banks. Obviously from 
these enormous investments their income must be very large. 
I am a little curious to know what share of the burdens of 
government these corporations bear and why they have be- 
come the pets of Congress, the special favorites of legislators, 
and why, as I understand, there have been discriminations in 
their favor? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
in the first place the committee desired to report no increase 
in taxation. The existing law gives the insurance companies 
exemptions that no other corporations have 
gave such exemptions on the ground that those companies 
were insuring the lives of the men who desired to protect 
their dependents, and therefore they should be taxed at a !ess 
rate than institutions that were operating merely for profit. 

I think, Mr. President, that many of the fire insurance 
companies are just as profitable to investors in them as are 
other organizations which are taxea in many ways in which 
the insurance ‘companies are not taxed, for I think the in- 
surance companies are exempt from taxation as to some three 
or four sources of income on which other corporations doing 
business have to pay taxes. 

Of course, however, it may be said that, so long as the 
present law and every revenue law which has heretofore been 
passed have made a discrimination in favor of the insurance 
companies, and as we did not want to increase a tax in the 
pending bill, therefore, the capital stock of insurance 
companies is not taxed under existing law, we had to leave 
the 12% per cent tax on such companies as provided by exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I think I ought 
to say that in what I am about to say I am speaking only my 
personal views and not in any sense speaking for the Com- 
métee on Finance, because the committee was, by a large 
majority, in favor of the amendment which appears in this 
clause of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I am not making complaint of the amendment 
imposing a tax of but 12% per cent with respect to insurance 
companies, but I am speaking generally of the existing law. 
I am not attacking this particular provision. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I should like 
to delay the Senate for less than five minutes, if I may, in 
order to describe the situation in which the insurance com- 
panies now. find themselves. 

By section 231 of this bill the previous law is reenacted 
exempting mutual life insurance companies wholly from taxa- 
tion: so that if a number of individuals combine together 
for the purpose of providing their own insurance they have 
not been and will not be, under this proposed law, taxed 
at all. 

The old law exempted all insurance companies having capi- 
tal stock from any capital-stock tax. The theory on which 
that was done appears to have been that the business of tak- 
ing out insurance was a desirable sort of thrift, and that we 
ought to encourage it by giving the insurance companies 
that exemption. As a matter of fact, there are some of us 
who can not see that taking out life insurance is any more 


Previous tax laws 


as 
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commendable a kind of thrift than establishing a savings | 
account in a bank or in buying a home or in making any 
other prudent investment of one’s property for the sake of 
one’s family und estate. Nevertheless, the former law did 
exempt them wholly from the capital-stock tax. The policy- 
holders did not get the benefit of that exemption. It was the 
investors in the stock of the life insurance companies who de- 
rived the benefit. Consequently, the repeal of the capital- | 
stock tax, as the committee proposes, will not give any bene- 
fit to those people, because they are already a favored class 
under the law, and so the repeal of the capital-stock tax 
means nothing to them. 

In order partially to compensate for the repeal of the capi- 
tal-stock tax it is proposed to increase the corporation income 
tax by 1 per cent for the perfectly good reason that it will 
keep the Government income at about the same level, while 
it will cut in half the burden of the necessary accounting 
and auditing, which will be a great boon both to the Gov- 
ernment and to the corporations. But it was objected very 
strenuously by these insurance companies that, as they were 
now exempt from the capital-stock tax, they ought not to be 
subjected to that increase of 1 per cent in the income tax. 

It seemed to me that this was a fine chance to end that 
discrimination in their favor, but the insurance companies’ 
association got very busy and sent out a telegram from Wash- | 
{ngton explaining to all the insurance companies in the country | 
that they were going to lose the advantage which they now | 
have if they were treated like all other corporations. I think 
every member of the committee and, I presume, every Member 
of the Congress received long telegrams from life-insurance 
people in his State explaining that we were discriminating 
against life-insurance companies. What we were really doing 
was putting life-insurance companies in the same class as all 
other corporations, and, in my judgment, that is where they 
belong. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to the capital-stock tax. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As to the matter of the capital- 
stock tax and income taxation; and presently I want to show 
fuother advantage which they have which most of us have 
forgotten if we ever knew of it. They inaugurated such a prop- 
aganda and sent so many long telegrams that a majority of the 
Finance Committee decided that their preference under the 
law ought to be continued; so that the bill as. reported from | 
the committee exposes Ufe-insurance companies only to the 
1244 per cent tax, while every other kind of corporation witb | 
capital stock will pay 13% per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did we not increase the corporation tax 
from 1244 to 13% per cent because we had relieved the corpo- | 
rations of the capital-stock tax? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That was the idea—to com- | 
pensate for the loss in revenue caused by the repeal of the 
cupital-stock tax, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did we relieve the insurance companies of 
nuy capital-stock tax? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; we did not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They did not have any such tax to pay? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No. 

Mr. KING. They have been favored heretofore. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If they had no capital-stock tax, they did 
not get the benefit of the repeal, because of which the Senator | 
says the tax on corporations was increased. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, The repeal of the capital-stock | 
tax as to Insurance companies took place several years ago, and | 
it created an injustice that I had hoped we would remedy in 
this bill; but they do not benefit, as the Senator well says, | 
from the repeal at this time, because as to them the capital- 
stock tax was repealed several years ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And this increase is to recoup them for a 
benefit in which they do not participate? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is right. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call attention to another re- | 
spect in which the life insurance companies are the beneficiaries | 
under the law. I hope the Senate will bear in mind that I 

| 


am talking only of the stock insurance companies and not of 
the mutuals, for the mutuals are wholly exempt from taxation 
at the present time. 

Clause (a) in section 244, which Senators will find on page 
102 of the bill, provides that— 


In the case of a life insurance company the term “ gross income” 
means the gross amount of income received during the taxable year 
from interest, dividends, and rents. 
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That looks innocent enough on its face, but, as a matter of 
fact, it excludes from computation and from taxation ali that 


| part of the premium income of the insurance companies which 


is a profit to the companies, 

I grant you, Mr. President, that we ought not to tax them 
as income on that part of the premium which merely covers 
the insurable risk; but there is a certain part of every life 
insurance premium that is paid in to cover cost of operation 
of the company, and there is a certain further part that is a 
profit to the stockholders of the company. Both of those parts 
of each premium are by this provision wholly excluded from 


| taxation, whereas all the operating expense of the company is 


deducted from its income when the amount of the tax is fig- 
ured. Do I make myself clear? If my premium is $100, $80 
of that, let us say, is to pay for the tontine element of insur- 
ance; it is my contribution to the fund from which losses are 
to be paid; that is not income and it ought not to be taxed; 


| but $10 more of it goes to pay current operating expenses of 
| the company. If we are going to deduct the current operating 
| expenses on ore side of the account, we ought to put in that 
| $10 on the other side; but by this provision that is excluded. 


The last $10 of my premium represents nothing more nor less 
than the profits of the stockholders of that institution, and it 
ought by all the laws of justice to be included. 

Mr. SMOOT. Similar exemption has been allowed in all the 
past revenue bills. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not finding fault with the 
committee, understand me; this is in the old law; I am merely 
calling attention to what I think is an injustice that we ought 
to correct, but which we have not been able to correct. I do 
not think that we ought to consider these insurance company 
sections without a clear understanding of the fact that these 
organizations are distinctly the pets of the income tax law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I stated to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that the remarks which I made were not directed 
toward this reduction of the tax from 13% to 12% per cent; 
but if the Senator will ask for a vote upon that, I shall vote 
with him in opposition to the action of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

I used the words, and I think advisedly, that some insurance 
companies have been the pets of Congress. The illuminating 
speech just made by the Senator from Pennsylvania illustrates 
the extent to which Congress has gone in granting favors to 
them in the revenue legislation which has been enacted. We 
know that. some insurance companies have made enormous 
profits which did not inure to the benefit of policyholders, but 
did inure to the benefit of a limited number of stockholders. 
The investigation conducted a number of years ago by Judge 
Hughes of a number of insurance companies revealed condi- 
tions which aroused the country and compelled reformatory 


| legislation. 


I have been unable to understand why Congress has dealt 
so leniently with insurance companies. It is true that they 
serve a useful, indeed an indispensable, purpose and function 
| in our social and economic life. No one can deny the Impor- 
tance of insurance companies; and looking upon them with 
| favor and not desiring to impose upon them hardships and 
burdens that might affect their integrity or weaken the security 
which every policyholder feels he possesses, the fact is that 
after proper provisions have been made for the protection of 
the insurance policies there remain large profits, which are 
invested; and the proceeds arising therefrom are enjoyed by 
the shareholders and not the policyholders. Mr. Hyde, who 
| lived in luxury in Paris after he disposed of his stock in one 
of the insurance companies, exemplifies the truth of the state- 
ment that the stockholders have been the beneficiaries of the 
favored status given insurance companies by Congress. I be- 
lieve that Congress could with propriety reexamine the legis- 
lation which has been enacted and provide by suitable amend- 


| ment that corporations shall pay a legitimate tax to the 


Government. a 
I do not know whether at this late date we can address our- 


_ selves to the rectification of what many believe is discrimina- 


tory legislation; but I hope that if nothing is done in this bill 
to adjust the situation to which attention has been chal- 
lenged, the commission created in this bill will address itself 
immediately to that important question, and suggest legisla- 
tion when Congress shall meet again that will do full justice 
to the Government as well as to the insurance companies. 

It seems to me that in view of the fact that they have not 
been discriminated against by the proposed repeal of the 
capital-stock tax and in view of the fact that they were 
exempt from the burden of the capital-stock tax, they can 
not invoke the repeal of that provision of the law which 
affects other corporations as a pretext or excuse to demard 
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that they shall be relieved from the payment ef the same net- 
profits tax as is puid by other corporations. 

Mr. MecKELLAR. Mr. President, has the Senator any fig- 
ures aS to What the various large insurance companies of the 
country pay ? 

wir. KING. I expect to have them here to-morrow. 
not think we would reach this subject to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there has been a good deal 
ef agitation about this subject, through the mails at least. 
In the limited time I have had to examine the mail that has 
come to my office, I have found quite a number of letters— 
not so much from insurance companies perhaps as from other 
corporations—claiming that an injustice has been done by the 
Senate bill. On the face of the matter, they usually make a 
pretty good showing. I have been greatly impressed by what 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has said about the matter, 
and I should like to have the other side of the case argued 
f there are Senators here who disagree with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. If he has not made the correct statement as 
to what this law is and what the practice is, I should like to 
know it, as one who has an open mind on the subject and 
only wants to do what he thinks is right with regard to these 
insurance companies. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say, before the Senator interrupts 
me. that the Senator from Pennsylvania {Mr. Rerep] has illus- 
trated the matter very well by quoting from the existing law, 
which has been the law for some time, but which has never 
before been called to my attention, and it perhaps has never 
before been called to the attention of the Senate. If it has 
ever been debated or discussed in connection with prior tax 
bills, I have entirely forgotten it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it has been. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Pennsylvania has called 
attention to a weakness in existing law— 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question at all about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. That we ought to rectify, it seems to me, 
directly rather than by some other tax, if there is a practical 
way to do it, judging from what he says; and I think it is 
plain when we read the law that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is right. 

Section 244 says: 


I did 


In the case of a life-insurance company, the term “gross income” 
means the gross amount of income received during the taxable year 
from interest, dividends, and rents. 


The Senator from Pennsylvania has disclosed the fact that 
that is not all of their income; and the executive authority 
in administering this law will have to follow the law, of 
course, and in figuring the gross income of an insurance com- 
puny he will not, if he follows the law, get all of their in- 
come. Why? Regardless of whether you are going to tax 
it or whether you are going to make it free, if you are going 
to compel them to report their gross income, why not all of 
it? Why. by statutory provision, omit something that neces- 
sarily constitutes part of the gross income? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will look at 
page 107, he will see the contrast very vividly illustrated. We 
are dealing there with insurance companies other than life 
insurance companies. The term “ gross income” is defined for 
them as being— 


. > > . . . 


investment Income and underwriting income com.- 
puted on the basis of the underwriting and investment exhibit of the 


* * * national convention of insurance commissioners. 


It is that item of income from which the life insurance com- 
panies are expressly exempted, and I can not see any justice 
in exempting them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this question was discussed on 
the floor of the Senate in connection with the act of 1916 for 
nearly a full day; but the real substance of the discussion 
that led to the exemption of these life insurance companies, as 
recited by the Senator from Pennsylvania, was this: 

it was contended that if the insurance companies were com- 
pelled to pay a tax from the sources which are exempt, it 
would only mean that the policyholder would have to pay a 
higher rate of insurance ; and as it was the policy of the people 
of the United States to carry insurance perhaps as a savings 
account alone, and perhaps many of them could not have a 
savings account in any other way, and it established the spirit 
of thrift as well, and every man should have insurance to pro- 
tect his dependents in case of death, therefore these exemptions 
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were given to the life insurance companies and were 
no other companies. 

I want the Senator to understand that I hardly agreed with 
that statement; but since the passage of that law the same 
exemptions have been allowed, and they are allowed in the 
bill as reported to the House and as reported to this body; and 
that, I think, was the substance of the reason. 

While we are getting both sides of this matter, I want the 
Senator to know that I fully agree with the statement of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. The insurance companies claim 
that the local taxes upon the insurance companies are so great 
that they take not only a majority but nearly all of the 20 
per cent referred to by the Senator from Pennsylvania; that 
is, the commissions that are given. I know that in 1916 the 
companies furnished the Senate with figures to demonstrate 
that fact. That is the only reason I can think of which any 
insurance company could mention as a basis for being favor- 
ably treated as against any other corporation. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, as a matter of fact the insur- 
ance companies deduct all of these local taxes from their re- 
turns before they pay any tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, there is no doubt about that; but they 
claim that they are very heavy. I think the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] perhaps has the old figures, or per- 
haps he has them up to date. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, in the 1921 report on the reve- 
nue bill the Committee on Finance said that it was estimated 
that the new tax would yield a larger revenue than the taxes 
which it was proposed to replace. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was in 1924? 

Mr. McLEAN. In 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1921; yes. 

Mr. McLEAN. And I assume that at 
estimate was made by the experts. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator please read 
that agnin? 

Mr. McLEAN. The Committee on Finance in 1921 reported 
that the new tax would yield a larger revenue than the tax 
which it would replace. That is larger than the old tax under 
which the premium was taxed, or that portion of the premium 
which has been called to our attention by 
Pennsylvania, 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has suggested that 
he would like to know something about the taxes that are 
already paid by these companies. I have no information except 
as it relates to some companies in my State. You all know that 
Hartford is an important insurance center. I have here reports 
from three of the leading life-insurance companies of Hartford. 

The tna Life paid in Federal, State, and municipal taxes 
in 1924, $1,997,924. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much of that was Federal tax? 

Mr. McLEAN. I ean not tell the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was all put together? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; that is the total amount paid by that 
company. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand this bill or the present 
law, the mutual companies do net pay any Federal tax at all; 
and those companies that are capital-stock companies pay 12'4 
per cent on their net income, figured in the way that has been 
pointed out by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will permit me to complete 
this statement, I shall be very glad then to have any inter- 
ruptions that Senators may desire to make. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. McLEAN. As I stated, the total Federal, State, and 
municipal taxes paid in 1924 by one of these companies were 
$1,997,924, and the dividends paid to stockholders were §$1,- 
200,000. The Senate will see that the taxes paid by this com- 
pany were greatly in excess of the profits received by 
stockholders. 

Again, the Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. paid, in 
various taxes, $420,777, and the dividends amounted to only 
$220,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. McLEAN. 
is $2,000,000. 
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given to 


that time a careful 
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What is the capital stock of that company? 
I think the capital stock of that company 


Mr. NORRIS. They paid a pretty good dividend. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ten per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it 10 per cent? 

Mr. McLEAN, I think it is 12 per cent, although I am not 
sure. 


The Travelers Co., whieh is a very large company, paid in 
taxes $2,437,832, and $2,200,000 in dividends. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Can the Senator tell us how 
much of their earnings they put to surplus in those years? 
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Mr. McLEAN. 
their insurance business the profits are small, not to exceed 
144 or 2 per cent. They get their profits out of their invest- 
ment 

Mr. SMOOT. And the volume of business. 

Mr. McLEAN. And the volume of business. I will say to 


the Senator that competition is very active in the life-insurance 
business. and the stock companies, of course, have to compete 
with the mutual companies, which pay no taxes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Can the Senator tell us what 
the stocks of those three companies are selling at? 


Mr. McLEAN. They are high, there is no doubt about it, 
because of the small capitalization. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Attna Life stock is selling 


around $1,500 a share on a par of $100, is it not? 


Mr. McLEAN, It is high; but it is because the capitaliza- 
tion is small compared with the assets. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, of course, it is understood we 


are talking about insurance companies here other than mutual. 
At another place in the bill mutual companies are exempted 
from any taxation, as they should be, in my judgment. 

It does seem to me that when a set of gentlemen get together 
and organize an insurance company, for the purpose of profit, 
which is the object—it Is a perfectly honorable business, and 
I am not complaining of it in any sense, but the object of it 
is to make money—I do not see why they should be exempt 
from taxation because they happen to be in the insurance busi- 
To my mind, it is no answer to say that the people 
might have to pay high rates for insurance if the companies 
were taxed at a higher rate. If we should relieve from 
taxation the man who is running a grocery store on the corner, 
his customers could probably buy their goods at lower prices. 
That would be true of every line of business. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania is right, that their stock is very valuable, 
and they must be doing a very profitable business. 

It seems to me that if we proceed to exempt, from the pay- 
meut of taxes, those life-insurance companies which are not 
orgahized on a mutual basis, the same argument would apply 
to pretty nearly everything else you could think of, as long as 
it a respectable and honest business; and practically all 
business, outside of those which are violating the prohibition 
law, I presume is honorable, and highly honorable. 

Mr. President, I doubt whether increasing the taxation in 
another place would be the right way in which to reach this 
difficulty. If those companies are not reporting all of their 
income, under the law, why should not section 244 be amended 
so as to require them to do so? Would there be any difficulty 
with an amendment of that kind? If the committee believes 
these life-insurance companies ought to be taxed, and that they 
should not be exempted, why not have section 244 amended so 
as to require them to report all of their income, instead of the 
parts of their incomes that are mentioned in the statute? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
lvebraska that I was not a member of the Committee on 
Finance when this matter was discussed before, but my im- 
pression is that the insurance companies made it very clear to 
the committee that the task of estimating this tax upon a por- 
tion of the premiums as a bookkeeping problem was a difficult 
and expensive one. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be the reason. 

Mr. McLEAN. They wanted to be relieved of that, and for 
that reason they were willing to pay a little larger tax, ac- 
cording to the committee report in 1921. I think the Senator 
should bear in mind that at this time we are not raising taxes 
on anybody, if we can help it, and that insurance companies 
will pay precisely the same taxes under this bill that they 
are paying under the present law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hower 
The Secretary will proceed with the reading. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the amendment on 
agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
has not been stated. 

Mr. NORRIS. I may be mistaken, but I thought the Sen- 
ator’s colleague, who seems not to be in the Chamber just at 
this moment, wanted that amendment to go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; my colleague said he was not opposed to 
the 12% per cent, because he thinks that 124% per cent ought 
to apply to all corporations, 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, 


NESS, 


is 


in the chair). 


page 102 been 


The amendment on page 102 


I think that amendment 


should not be agreed to unless we have an understanding that 
the amendment to the other provision, to which our « ‘tention 
was called by the Senator from Pennsylvania, is ss ‘eed to, 
If there is an understanding that when we reach that, it will 
be amended to include all the incomes the Senator spoke about, 
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I have not those figures here. I know that on] then I see no objection particularly to adopting the amend. 


fient at the top of page 102. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that these two go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
amendment, commencing at line 26, page 101, and the one be- 
ginning on line 4, page 102, will be passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it has been impossible 
for me to be in the Chamber during the entire discussion thus 
far held on this bill, so I missed an opportunity of making 
any observations in connection with an amendment proposed 
by the committee on page 62 of the bill. It relates to “ gains, 
profits, and income derived from the purchase of personal 
property within the United States and its sale within a pos- 
session of the United States,” and vice versa. 

I ask unanimous consent that the vote by which that amend. 
ment was agreed to may be reconsidered, and I hope the ehair- 
man of the committee will not object. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I believe the amendment was agreed 
to. If that vote may be reconsidered, then I shall ask that 
the amendment be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is perfectly agreeable to me, and I agree 
that it may be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks that the vote by which the amendments on line 12, page 
62, was agreed to, be reconsidered. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The amendment will 
be passed over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, resorting to the 
same procedure, on page 47 there is an amendment striking 
out paragraph 14, at the bottom of the page. I was necessarily 
absent when that came up, and I ask that the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the vote by which the amendmeiit was 
agreed to is reconsidered, and the amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask leave to perfect the amendment of the 
Committee on Finance in line 13, page 106, by striking out the 
words “taxes imposed by sections 230 and 700” and inserting 
the words “tax imposed by section 230,” so as to read: 


(a) In lieu of the taxes imposed by section 230 there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid for each taxable year upon the net income of every 
insurance company (other than a life or mutual insurance company) a 
tax, as follows: 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, returning to page 84 a moment, 
paragraph 11——— 

Mr. SMOOT. I may say to the Senator that those amend- 
ments went over. 

Mr. EDGE. The amendments in sections (10) 
went over? 

Mr. SMOOT. Both went over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee a question. During my absence was the provision increas- 
ing the tax on corporations passed over? 

Mr. SMOOT. The corporation tax went over. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendments were, on page 106, line 18, after the 
word “insurance,” to strike out “company the same percentage 
of its net income as is imposed upon other corporations by sec- 
tion 230” and insert “ company, 1214 per cent of its net income,” 
so as to read: 


(1) In the case of such a domestic insurance company, 
cent of its net income. 


On page 106, line 22, after the word “insurance,” to strike 
out “company the same percentage of its net income from 
sources within the United States as is imposed upon the net 
income of other corporations by section 230” and insert “ com- 
pany, 12% per cent of its net income from sources within the 
United States,” so as to read: 


(2) In the case of such a foreign insurance company, 12% per cent 
of its net income from sources within the United States. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that these amendments be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
amendments will be passed over. : 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Returns to 
be public records,” on page 113, line 2, before the word “ shall,” 
to strike out “but they” and insert “but, except as herein- 
after — in this section and section 1203, they,” so as 
to read: 


and (11) 


12% per 








a7 
sub 
Gre, 257. (a) Returns 
ny the commissioner shall constitute public records; but, except as 


hereinafter provided in this section and section 1208, they shall be 
open to inspection only upon order of the President and under rules 
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upon which the tax has been determined | hefore,” and in line 4, after the word “on,” to strike out 


| 


nd regulations prescribed by the Secretary and approved by the | 
sident 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this will be the place where 


the publicity amendment will be considered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the paragraph go over. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it had better go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph (a) 
on pages 112 and 113 will be passed over. 

Mr. KING. I wish the clerk would read paragraph (b) on 
115. 


iinet 
; Mr. SMOOT. That wil! all go over, too. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it does not necessarily go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the whole paragraph ought to go 
over. 

Mr. NORRIS. Commencing where? 

Mr. SMOOT. Beginning on page 112 at line 23. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator if it is his conten- 


tion that if the amendment with reference to publicity of tax 


returns should be agreed to, it would be necessary to strike 
out all of the section over to page 122? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I simpiy want the subject matter go 
over until it is decided what we do with reference to the 
publicity amendment, 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to call the Senator's attention to 


subdivision (d), in line 13, page 113, where the words “in 
executive session” oceur, for instance. If the publicity amend- 
ment should be agreed to, it would follow, I should think, that 
the words “in executive session” should be stricken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why I ask that the whole subject go 
over 

Mr. NORRIS. I eall the Senator's attention to little amend- 
ments like that which it might be necessary to make in case 
the publicity amendment, which is to be offered at the top of 
that page, should be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, I do not want to have to ask 
the reconsideration of amendments that may be agreed to to- 


day in that section. I think the whole subject ought to go 
over. 
Mr. NORRIS. The words to which I am calling attention 
are not in any amendment. They are in the House text. I 
ai 


call the Senator’s attention that little amendments like that, 
if the publicity amendments were agreed to, would be agreed 
to as a matter of form. 

Mr. SMOOT. Necessarily so, I think. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the 
end of section 258, “ Publication of statistics.” 

Mr. KING. I desire to state that I shall offer two amend- 
fhents to section 258 so as to require further statistical infor- 
mation. 

The reading of the bill was continued to Part V, section 270, 
page 120. 

‘The next amendment was, under the subhead “Part V.— 
Payment, collection, and refund of tax and penalties, date on 
which tax shall be paid,” on page 120, line 10, after the word 
“on,” to strike ont “or before,” and in line 12, after the word 
“on,” to strike out “or before,” so as to read: 


Suc. (a) Except as previded in subdivisions (b), (c), and (d) 


this section the total amount of tax imposed by this title shall be 
paid— 


(1) 


270. 


of 


In the « 


“ase of a taxpayer, other than a nonresident alien indi- 
vidual, and other than a foreign corporation not having an office or 
place of businegs in the United States, on the 15th day of March 


following the close of the calendar year, or, if the return should be 
made on the basis of a fiscal year, then on the 15th day of the third 
month following the close of the fiscal year; and. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, line 17, after the 
word “on,” to strike out “or before,” and in line 20, after the 
word “on,” to strike out “or before,” so as to read: 


‘2) In the ease of a nonresident alien individual, and of a foreign 
corporation not having an office or piace of business in the United 
States, on the 15th day of June following the close of the calendar 
year, or, if the return should be made on the basis of a fiscal year, 


then on the 15th day of the sixth month following the close of the 
fiseal year, . 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, line 24, before the 
word “ date,” to strike out “or before the latest” and insert 
“the”: on page 121, line 1, after the word “on,” to strike out 
“ Or before”; in line 2, after the word “on,” to strike out “or 
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a 
before,” so as to read: 


(b) (1) The taxpayer may elect to pay the tax in four equal instal! 
ments, in which case the first installment shall be paid on the date 
prescribed in subdivision (a) for the payment of the tax by the tax 
payer, the second installment shall be paid on the 15th day of the 
third month, the third installment on the 15th day of the sixth 
month, and the fourth installment on the 15th day of the niuth 
month, after such date. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 121, line 6, after the 
word “on,” to insert “or before,” so as to read: 

(2) If any installment is not paid on or before the date fixed for 
its payment, the whole amount of the tax unpaid shall be paid upon 
notice and demand from the collector: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 121, after line 23, to 
insert: 

(d) A tax imposed by this title, or any instaliment thereof, may be 
paid, at the election of the taxpayer, prior to the date prescribed for 
its payment. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, on page 122, at the beginning of 
line 1, to strike out “(d)” and insert “(e),” so as to read: 

(e) The provisions of this section shall not apply to the pay 
ment of a tax required to be withheld at the source under section 
221 or 237 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Overpay- 
ments,” on page 122, at the end of line 16, to strike out the 
figures “281” and insert “284,” so as to read: 

Sec. 272. If the taxpayer has paid as an installment of the tax 
more than the amount determined to be the correct amount of such 
installment, the excess shall be credited against the unpaid install- 
ments, if any. If the amount already paid, whether or not on the 
basis of installments, exceeds the amount determined to be the correct 
amount of the tax, the excess shall be credited or refunded as pro- 
vided in section 284. 

The next amendment was, on page 123, under the title 


“ Deticiency in tax,” to strike out all of section 274 and insert 
a new section in lieu thereof. 

Mr. COUZENS. That amendment 
will be some discussion of it. 
Mr. SMOOT. It is just 

features. 
Mr. COUZENS. 


ought to go over. There 


the same as the administrative 


I understand, 


Mr. SMOOT. It is all right, of course, to have it passed 
over if the Senator desires. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Section 274, down to line 15, on 
page 130, will be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the whole title “ Deficiency in tax” 
ought to go over. The committee amendments might be 


changed if there is any change made in the text itself. 
Mr. COUZENS. I think it all ought 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The whole administrative pro- 
cedure is based on the foundation laid in section 274. 
Mr. COUZENS. How much the want to 
go over? 
Mr. SMOOT. If the first part goes over, we ought to have 
it all passed over down to and incinding line 21 on page 167. 
If we are going to accept the amendments on the first pages 


to go over. 


does Senator have 


of this title, section 274, then the amendments that follow 
up to page 167 are necessary to be adopted. All of the 
amendments should be made to conform so as to make a uni- 
form administrative procedure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator from Utah mean that 


section 284, on page 162, 
is to go over? 
Mr. SMOOT. 


with reference to credits and refunds 


Yes; the whole title will go over, beginning 


on page 122, line 17, down to and including line 21, on page 
167. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that part of 
Title V will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Effective 


date of title.” on page 170, line 8, to strike ont “ Section 283. 
This title shall take effect as of January 1, 1925,” and Insert: 

Sec. take effect as of January 1, 
that sections 257 and sections 271 to 285. inclusive, 
shall take effect on the enactment of this act. 


286. This title shall 1925, except 


and this section, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. SMOOT. From now on the section numbers will be 


changed { ask unanimous consent that the clerks at the 
dexk be authorized to change the section numbers. Then we 
shall net be called upon to act on every section that may have 
its number changed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Section 286, the next amendment, relates 
back to the administrative provisions, and therefore ought to 
go over with the Tithe V just passed over. 

Mr. COUZENS I think, beginning at line 14, on page 170, 
it all ought to go over, up to and including the end of page 
212 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it will be necessary to have it all go 
over. It is the estate-tax provision. It begins on page 170, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that any tobacco-growing 
State would approve of the action of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, but Tun perfectly willing that the provision should 
go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it go over until I can further look 
into it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from Tennessee has quite gotten the conception with reference 
to this amendment. Under the present law farmers and ¢o- 
operative associations of farmers may sell leaf tobacco to the 
consumer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Without paying the tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They may do so without paying any tax 
at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Which I think is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is entirely right, and that privilege will 
be retained under the pending amendment. The only tax thai 


| is imposed upon leaf tobacco when it is sold to the manufac- 


in line 14, and continues to line 3, on page 212. I ask that | 
that all may be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from Utah is granted. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Title I1V.— 


Tax on cigars, tobacco, and manufactures thereof,” on page 
212. at the beginning of line 21, to strike out “$2.50” and 


insert “ $2," so as to read: 


Sex 400, (a) Upon cigars and cigarettes manufactured in or im- 
ported into the United States, which on or after the expiration of 30 
days after the enactment of this act are sold by the manufacturer or 
jmporter, or removed for consumption or sale, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid under the provisions of existing law, in lieu of the 
internal-revenue taxes now imposed thereon by section 400 of the reve- 
nue act of 1924, the following taxes, to be paid by the manufacturer 
or importer thereof 

On cigars of all descriptions made of tobacco, or any substitute 
therefor, and weighing not more than 8 pounds per thousand, 75 cents 


per thousand ; 

On cigars made of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, and weighing 
more than 8 pounds per thousand, if manufactured or imported to 
retail at not more than 5 cents each, $2 per thousand; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 212, line 23, before the 
words “per thousand,” to strike out “$4.50” and insert “ $3,” 
so as to read: 


If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 5 cents each 
and not more than 8 cents each, $3 per thousand, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 213, line 2, before the 
words “per thousand,” to strike out “$7” and insert “ $5,” 
so as to read: 


If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 8 cents each 
and not more than 15 cents each, $5 per thousand. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 216, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

(b) Upon all unmanufactured leaf tobacco produced in the United 
States and hereafter sold or removed for sale to the consumer there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid, a tax of 8 cents per pound, to be 
paid by the person so selling or removing such leaf tobacco, This 
subdivision shall not apply to leaf tebacco sold or removed for sale to 
the consumer by (1) a farmer or grower of tobacco or (2) a tobacco 
growers’ cooperative association, as defined in subdivision (f) of section 
3360 of the Reyised Statutes, as amended, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mtr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
in charge of the bill give the reasons for striking out subsec- 
tion (b), on page 216, beginning with line 6 and going down 
to line 15? 

Mr. SMOOT. The provision affects cases where a sale of 
tobacco is made to the consumer direct. In such a case the 
House of Representatives propose to impose a tax of 8 cents 
per pound, claiming that the difference between 16 cents and 
8 cents was the cost of the transportation by parcel post, and 
in order to equalize the difference the House inserted the pro- 
vision. The Senate committee proposes to take that out entirely 
and allow the law to remain as it is to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The law as it now stands provides that 
the grower may sell his crop without paying a tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. He may sell it without paying a tax. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And so may cooperative associations. 

Mr. SMOOT. Cooperative associations also may do so under 
the existing law. I will say to the Senator that this applies 
only to the sale of leaf tobacco. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I understand; but we in Tennessee 
have very great interest in the matter. So until I can look 
into it and examine it, I should like very much to have the 
provision laid over. 


turer is 18 cents a pound, so that every licensed manufacturer 
of tobacco who buys leaf tobacco has to pay a tax on it of 18 
cents per pound. There is a class of operators who call them- 
selves dealers, not licensed manufacturers, not farmers, but 
dealers in leaf tobacco, who buy leaf tobacco which they do 
not themselves produce. Under the present law those dealers 
ean not sell the tobacco to the consumer; they can only sell it 
to the manufacturer. That is their whole right; and the manu- 
facturer pays the tax of 18 cents a pound. 

The dealers say, “We want the privilege, without being 
licensed manufacturers, of manipulating the tobacco that we 
have bought from. the farmer and which under the present law 
we can not sell to the consumer. We want to have the privilege 
of manipulating that tobacco by breaking so that it may be 


| smoked or by twisting so that it may be chewed. We want to 





have the privilege of selling that tobacco directly to the con- 
sumer in competition with the manufacturer, who pays a tax 
of 18 cents. The House provision proposes to do the very 
anomolous thing of permitting those dealers to do that upon 
paying a tax of § cents instead of 18 cents a pound. That is 
all there is in it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very frank to say to the Senator 
from North Carolina that I have not examined into the matter, 
and I desire to do so. I therefore hope the provision may go 
over. It may be, as the Senator states, that the bill should be 
amended in the way in which the Senate Committee on Finance 
has reported to amend it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But I should like to have the amendment 
go over for the present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that being done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 216, line 16, before the 
word “ Section,” to strike out “(c)” and in lieu thereof to insert 
“(b),” so as to read: 

(b) Section 3362 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by section 701 
of the revenue act of 1918, is amended te read as follows: 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That amendment should go 
over, as its adoption is dependent on action on the preceding 
committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 217, line 11, after the word 
“and” to strike out “ packages of 5 ounces, 6 ounces, 7 ounces, 
8 ounces, 10 ounces, 12 ounces, 14 ounces, and,” and insert 
“further packages with a difference between each package and 
the one next smaller of 1 ounce up to and including,” so as 
to read: 


(b) Section 3362 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by section 
701 of the revenue act of 1918, is amended to read as follows: 

“ Spc. 3362. All manufactured tobacco shall be put up and prepared 
by the manufacturer for sale, or removal for sale or consumption, in 
packages of the following description and in no other manner: 

“All smoking tobacco, snuff, fine-cut chewing tobacco, all cut and 
granulated tobacco, all shorts, the refuse of fine-cut chewing, which 
has passed through a riddle of 36 meshes to the square inch, and all 
refuse scraps, clippings, cuttings, and sweepings of tobacco, and all 
other kinds of tobacco not otherwise provided for, in packages con- 
taining one-eighth of an ounce, three-elghths of an ounce, and further 
packages with a difference between each package and the one next 
smaller of one-eighth of an ounce up to and including 2 ounces, and 
further packages with a difference between each package and the one 
next smaller of one-fourth of an ounce up to and including 4 ounces, 
and further packages with a difference between each package and the 
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one next smaller of 1 ounce up to and including 16 ounces: Provided, 
That snuff may, at the option of the manufacturer, be put up in 
piadders and in jars containing not exceeding 20 pounds. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 217, after line 17, to strike 
out: 

All unmanufactured leaf tobacco sold or removed for sale or con- 
sumption—exeept by the grower thereof, or a tobaceo growers’ co- 
operative association as defined in subdivision (f) of section 3360 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended—sball be put up in such packages 
ot exceeding six in number-—as the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
yue with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury shal] prescribe. 


Mr. McKBLLAR. That amendment should go over under 
the agreement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. To what amendment does the Senator 
refer? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment relative to unmanufac- 


tured leaf tobacco. I presume it will go over under the same 
request. 

Arr, SIMMONS. I hardly suppose there is any objection to 
the amendment allowing tobacco to be put up in smaller 
packages. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. None whatever. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the 
heading “Title V.—Taxes on admissions and dues,” on line 
3, page 224. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, some three or four weeks ago 
| offered an amendment to strike out all of the provisions im- 
posing taxes upon admissions and dues. I think that Title V 
had better go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. At the request 
will ask that Title V go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will bring us to 
beginning with “Title VI.—Excise taxes.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in the excise-tax provisions I 
have an amendment to offer, which was presented several 
weeks ago, to strike out taxes upon automobiles and trucks— 
perhaps all of Title VI ought to go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let Title VI go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Tithe VI will 
he passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Utah object, for example, to the consideration of the small 
amendment en line 19, page 2317 That has nothing to do with 
automobile taxes. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to considering that amend- 
ment. Mr. President, I will withdraw the request that the 
entire title go over and limit the request to sections and pro- 
visions dealing with automobiles and accessories. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
ordered, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 231, line 19, after the 
word “ pistols,” to insert “ and revolvers,” so as to read: 


(3) Pistols and revolvers, except those sold for the use of the 
United States, any State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States, any political subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia, 
1 per cent. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Title VII.— 
Special taxes, capital stock tax,” on page 235, line 3, after the 
section number, to strike out: 


be 


of two or three Senators I 


Without objection Title V will be 


page 230, line 17, 


it is so 


(a) On and after July 1, 1926, in lieu of the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 700 of the revenue act of 1924 

(1) Every domestic corporation shall pay annually a special ex- 
cise tax with respect to carrying on or doing business, equivalent to 
$1 for each $1,000 of so much of the fair average value of its capital 
stock for the preceding year ending June 30 as is in exces& of $5,000. 
In estimating the value of capital stock the surplus and undiviaed 
profits shall be included; 

(2) Every foreign corporation shall pay annually a special excise 
tax with respect to carrying on or doing business in the United States, 
equivalent to $1 for each $1,000 of the average amount of capital em- 
ployed in the transaction of its business in the United States during 
the preceding year ending June 30. 

(b) The taxes imposed by this section shall not apply in any 
year to any corporation which was not engaged in business (or, in 
the case of a foreign corporation, not engaged in business in the 
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United States) during the preceding year ending June 30, nor to any 
corporation enumerated in section 231, nor to any insurance om 


pany subject to the tax imposed by section 248 or 246 


(c) Section 257 shall apply to all returns filed with the commis- 
sioner for purposes of the tax imposed by this section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 236, line 5, after the 
words “imposed by” to strike out “this section” and insert 


“section 700 of the revenue act of 1924,” so as to read: 


In any proceeding in court in respect of any tax imposed by section 


700 of the revenue act of 1924 or by any prior capital stock tax 
law— 

(1) The determination by the commissioner as to the fair average 
value of the capital stock of a domestic corporation shall be only 
prima facie evidence of the facts on which such determination was 
based; and 

(2) The determination by the commissioner as to the average 
amount of capital employed in the transaction of business in the 
United States by a foreign corporation shall be only prima facie 
evidence of the facts on which such determination was based. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to the heading “ Mis- 


cellaneous occupational taxes,” 
Mr. COPELAND. 


on line 16, page 236. 

Mr. President, before we take up the sub- 
of miscellaneous occupational taxes will the Senator in 
charge of the bill make a brief statement as to the provision 
on page 44, paragraph 7, relating to the income derived from 
any public utility’ I have no doubt that every Senator in the 
Chamber has bad letters from the employees of municipal 
waterworks companies on this subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the question involved was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court, which held that they were not 
exempt from taxation. Of course, if we go into the question 
of waterworks emplcyees, I do not know where we will end. 

Mr. KING. My colleague might say to the Senator from New 
York that that was one item upon which there was complete 
unanimity among the discordant elements of the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I add also that the clause 
at the bottom of page 44 has no bearing on the pay of em- 
ployees of municipal industries? The clause at the bottom of 
page 44, to which the Senator from New York calls attention, 
relates to the income of the utility itself, which is pronounced 
not taxable. 

Mr. COPELAND. What I have in mind is, I think, very 
plain to the Senator in charge of the bill. Municipal water- 
works employees have contended from the first that they were 
exempt under the terms of the original income tax law and 
they were so informed by various collectors of taxes. 

The result of the situation is that there are pending against 
employees of this type a great many suits on the part of the 
Government. I have been approached by various ones of these 
employees saying that now, after these years, in view of the 
statements made by the collectors of internal revenue, they 
should not be called upon to make restitution to the Govern- 
ment of sums which they understood were not due. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is interested in a 
provision ? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. As I understand the situation. there 
will be presented at some time a bill seeking to give relief to 
these persons from penalties which are pending against them 
for the nonpayment of the sums which have been assessed 
against them. I do not like to have this bill enacted into law 
until some attention has been given by the Senate to the pre- 
dicament in which these employees find themselves. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will prepare his amendment, it 
ought to be proposed to another section—213. After we have 
acted upon the committee amendments the Senator can offer 
that amendment and we can discuss it at that time. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my attention was diverted. Is it 
the Senator’s position that employees of municipal light plants 
and street railways should be exempted from a Federal in- 
come tax? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have not gone so far as to say that 
employees of street railways should be exempted. I do not 
know; I have not given any thought to that matter, but it is 
perfectly clear to me that in every sense the operation of a 
water plant is a municipal function, and I am clear in my 
own mind that the employees of such institutions should be 
free from the tax. I think it is just as important a thing 
to a city to have a water plant operated as it is to have the 
street-cleaning department operated, or to have the garbage- 
removal system operated. 
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Mr. KING. May I say to my friend that if we press too | in relieving these men of the penalties that would be imposed 


far the exemption of securities issued by municipalities and 
States end Federal agencies such as the farm loan banks, and 
build up in the United States a class of individuals who are 
employees of cities and of organizations which are quast 
municipal in their character and exempt them from taxation, 
there will be a growing demand for an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States so as to tax the securities 
and bonds of municipalities and States, as well as the salaries 
paid to all classes of their employees, and the officials of 
the States and municipalities, regardless of the character of 
work performed or whether it relates to the proprietary func 
tions of municipalities or to their purely governmental powers 
and functions. 

it may be unwise for us to press too far the exemptions 
from the Federal income tax laws which are to be allowed to 
persons not engaged in purely governmental activities. Many 
insist that the income-tax theory should rest upon a broad 
base; and if, as my colleague [Mr. Smoor] very pertinently 
remarked yesterday, we narrow the base too much, there will 
be a growing demand for a repeal of the income tax, or at least 
for such modifications of it as to impair its usefulness and 
weaken its strength 

We justify an income tax largely upon the ground that it is 
a just tax resting upon the ability to pay, or, as Adam Smith 
and John Stuart Mill called it, upon the faculty theory: and 
if we narrow the base and exempt nearly everyone from pay- 
ing taxes, and particularly officeholders and life-position per- 
aons, the law will fail as a revenue producer, and other sources 
of revenue will have to be sought. 

kor one [ want to see the income-tax theory preserved, and 
I want it to be the principal sources of revenue for the Govern- 
ment of the United States—income tax upon individuals and 
profits tax upon corporations. These two springs of revenue 
must, in my Judgment, constitute the principal sources from 
which the Federal Government must derive its revenue. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I both agree and disagree 
with my friend from Utah. I made no reference to the bonds 
of these companies. My reference related wholly to the em- 
ployees of these municipal water companies. 

So far as the bonds of the water companies are concerned, 
I would not seek to exempt them. I think one of the curses 
of the country and of the times is the issuance of tremendous 
quantities of tax-exempt bonds. I think the issuance of these 
bonds is leading to extravagance in municipal operations, to 
extravagance in county and township and road operations. It 
is so easy to get money under the conditions of tax exemption 
that undoubtedly we are building up something that may in 
time destroy us. So I am in full sympathy with the Senator 
from Utah as regards that particular phase of this problem. 
But if we are to exempt from the operation of the income tax 
law the man who collects the garbage in the city and the man 
who cleans the streets and the various inspectors who go about 
to perform municipal functions, I can not see why a distinction 
should be made and why the employee of the city who is sery- 
ing the city in the operation of the water company should be 
made an exception to the exemption. 

That is the point I have in mind; but even that I am not 
pressing. The thing I have in mind now, in view of the deci- 
sion of the court, is that we shall give relief to these men 
who have been told by the tax collectors in times past that 
they were exempt. You see, Mr. President, they have not 
made any return. They are liable under all the penalties of 
the law, not alone of this year and last year but of all the 
years, and there are now pending suits which are a matter of 
tremendous embarrassment to these men. I want to say to 
my friend from Utah that is what I have in mind—to give 
relief to men who have failed to pay this tax under a mis- 
apprehension that they did not actually owe it 

Mr. KING. The Senator wants it to be retroactive, but not 
in futuro? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, sir: that is exactly my position. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator if he also desires 
a refund made to those who have paid the tax? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not so sure about that. No: I do 
not think I am pressing for that at all. I am seeking to have 
these men freed from the penalties which will be imposed 
upon them unless we take action, becanse they were innocent 
victims of the belief that they were not required to pay the 
tax. That is the position I take. 

I should like now to ask the Senator in charge of the bill 
what would be the proper procedure, and when should we take 
action, if we are inclined to do so, to give such relief as I have 


suggested ? 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator, 
before I answer his question, that there may be something 











under the law; and perhaps that is as far as the Senator ought 
to go. I willl support an amendment to relieve them of the 
penalties, because the penalty up to the present time, perhaps, 
would be more than the tax itself, 

The proper time to offer the amendment is right after the 
committee amendments have been agreed to. Then the bill will 
be before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment; and when we reach that section—213, I think it 
is—the Senator can offer his amendment. Let me suggest to 
the Senator, however, that it go no further than simply to 
rélieve them of any penalties that may have accrued. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator; and at the proper 
time I will present such an amendment and limit it to relief 
from the penalties which have been imposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page’ 237, after line 11, to insert: 


Any person who carries on any business or occupation for which 
a special tax is imposed by this section, without having paid such 
special tax, shall, besides being liable for the payment of such special 
tax, be subject to a penalty of not more than $1,000 or to imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Special tax 
on use of foreign bouts,” on page 2388, line 7, before the word 
“for,” to strike out “$1” and insert “$2”; at the end of 
line 8, to strike out “$2” and insert “$4”; and in line 9, 
after the word “feet,” to strike out “$4” and insert “8,” 
so as to read: 


Sec. 702. On and after July 1, 1926, and thereafter on July 1 in 
each year, and also at the time of the original purchase of a new 
yacht or other boat by a user if on any other date than July 1, there 
shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid, in lieu of the tax im- 
posed by section 703 of the revenue act of 1924, upon the use of 
yachts, pleasure boats, power boats, sailing boats, and motor boats 
with fixed engines, if foreign built and if of over 5 net tons and over 
32 feet in length, not used exclusively for trade, fishing, or national 
defense, a special excise tax to be based on each such yacht or other 
boat, at rates as follows: Yachts, pleasure boats, power boats, motor 
boats with fixed engines, and sailing boats, of over 5 net tons, length 
over 32 feet and not over 50 feet, $2 for each foot; length over 
50 feet and not over 100 feet, $4 for each foot; length over 100 fect, 
$8 for each foot. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I invite the attention of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WaApsworta] to the tax on 
yachts? Is the Senator satisfied with the amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator point out the amend- 
ment to which he has reference? My attention was diverted. 

Mr. KING. It is on page 238. I supported in the committee 
the views of the Senator from New York. I hope he will not 
abandon them now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not. 

Mr. KING. I should like to vote with the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think this tax on 
yachts is, to be perfectly frank, all nonsense. It is a very, very 
small matter. I do not know that we can get much excitement 
about it. 1 do not believe it will bring in over $15,000 or 
$20,000 a year, 

Apparently, it is the policy of the committee to put an annual 
tax upon any yacht over a certain size that was built in a for- 
eign country—that is, yachts purchased by Americans here- 
after. The policy is to place an annual tax upon them, per- 
haps upon the theory of protection of a home indusiry. My 
information is that the shipyards in this country devoted to 
the building of yachts—and, of course, most of them are smail 
boats, motor boats, and craft of the smaller kind—have now 
so many orders that they can not take any additional ones; 
and there are many Americans who would like to have some of 
these smaller boats built in Canada or Nova Scotia. They 
are faced ,.with the proposition, however, that if they have a 
boat built in Nova Scotia or Canada they will have to pay a 
tax as long as the boat stays afloat after they begin to own it, 
after it is delivered. , 

I am a hearty devotee of the protective system, but I think 
the policy of the protective tariff should be reflected in a 
tariff measure, and that the power of taxation should not be 
used in this indirect way to establish the principle in this par- 
ticular regard. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is it not correct that the Su- 
nreme Court of the United States has said that a yacht can 
not be reached under a tariff measure, that it is not an article 
of commerce at all, but must be considered to be an instru- 
mentality of commerce just like a great cargo ship, and that 
this is an effort on the part of the Congress to reach a class of 
foreign products which can not be reached through the medium 
of the tariff? 

hn WADSWORTH. It may be that an effort of that kind is 
justified if it is directed against the large seagoing yachts, of 
which there are very, very few built abroad and owned by 
Americans. They are now on the list, and have been taxed. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are 44 of them now, and they are about 
the only yachts now that are brought here from a foreign 
country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are 44 of them now, and, as I 
understand, this bill will not continue the taxes on those 44. 

Mr. SMOOT. No: because the provision on page 239 spe- 
cifically exempts them from tax. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly; I understand. 
voing to exempt those which have been built heretofore and 
tax those which may be built hereafter. There will not be any 
built of those larger sizes if the taxes are to be as high as 
$2,000 a year, as they would run in the case of the larger- 
sized boats. 

My concern is more about the motor boat. I do not believe 
that the American motor-boat building industry needs protec- 
tion of this kind. Facts to demonstrate any such need have 
not been brought before the committee. My information is that 
the yards are fully taken up with orders now placed with them, 
and it is the desire of some of our people to be permitted to 
go across the line and have boats built in Canada; but, of 
course, if they do so they are going to be penalized as long as 
the boats stay afloat, which I think is unreasonable. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Can the Senator tell us the 
over-all length of such motor boats as he refers to? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think boats under 60 feet in length 
ought to be exempt from any tax. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill as it stands exempts 
all boats of 32 feet or less. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, Mr. President, the 
thing we are trying to get at is the luxurious foreign yacht, 
fitted with foreign furniture, hung with foreign tapestries and 
paintings, some of them worth many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. They bring over here articles which, if one were to 
import them and put them in his house, would expose him to 
many thousands of dollars of duty. Yet they bring them over 
and let them lie afloat, a quarter of a mile from their houses, 
absolutely duty free. This does nct completely reach the 
problem, but it is an effort on the part of Congress to get at 
the difficulty and the only way by which constitutionally it 
can do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, accepting the statement of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania as a basis upon which he justi- 
fies this tax, it seems to me that he has argued himself out of 
court, so far as the revenue bill is concerned. 

The Senator wants a tax imposed because the type of boat in 
question is built of foreign material, equipped with foreign ma- 
chinery, and fitted with foreign-made furniture. He says that 
ought not be allowed to come into the United States without 
paying a tax in the nature, at least, of a tariff tax. If that 
were any other kind of foreign-made machinery or foreign- 
made furniture, outside of a yacht, it would be subject to a 
tariff tax on entrance into the United States, if we had such a 
tax. But what is proposed in this bill is that we shall not 
only tax one on coming into the United States but every sub- 
sequent year, as long as it remains the property of the man 
who brought it here, or becomes the property of any person 
to whom he may have sold it, that as long as these laws apply 
that boat shall pay a tariff tax, or what is in the nature of a 
tariff tax, every year, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is correct, but the tax 
that is fixed by this bill is less than the ordinary interest upon 
a moderate tariff tax, if it were figured on the ad valorem basis 
on the whole boat and its contents. 

_Mr. SMOOT. This tax is in Meu of the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 703 of the revenue act of 1924. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If this hcense tax were fixed 
at the amount annually that would be a proper tariff on the 
boats, I agree that the Senator's point would be well taken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the Senator's position is that it ought 
to be subject to a very high tariff tax, but it is not subject to 
a very high tariff tax, and therefore In a revenue bill we pro- 
pose an annual tax, the aggregate of which, taking the course 
of the years, will about equal the proper legitimate tariff tax 


So we are 
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that would be fmposed upon its original entry into the United 
States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
position. 

Mr. SMOOT. In all of our acts we have had the same tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not object at all to a moderate tax 
upon this class of boats. I am perfectly willing to treat it in a 
revenue bill as a source of income to the Federal Government, 
but when you justify that tax upon the theory that there ought 
to be a heavy tariff tax upon it, taking the position that, as 
there is no way to reach it through the tariff tax which now 
obtains, we will reach it through the revenue arm of the law, 
and instead of imposing one tax for its admission at the time 
it comes in, as long as it remains American property, after the 
conversion, every year it shall be subject to the same tariff 
imposition, I do not think is sound legislation, in my judgement. 
Personally I care nothing about it at all. I think it is a small 
matter, and it is one, anyway, that does not concern the people 
who live in my section of our State. They are too poor to have 
that sort of yachts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or any other section of the State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know. In some sections of the 
State the people probably have a good many of these luxurious 
yachts to which the Senator from New York has referred. Lut 
I do not think they ought to be penalized in this sort of way 
I think in levying these revenue taxes we ought to be governed 
by the same principle as to every article taxed that permeates 
the whole system of taxation, and not inject a system of taxa- 
tion that pertains to some other method of raising revenue on 
the part of the Government or that is imposed for some other 
purpose than a revenue purpose. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr: SIMMONS. Yes. 
and not the tax. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The situation works out in this 
way at the present time: If I own a yacht and decide to put 
a Diesel engine on it, if I send abroad for that engine and 
have it brought over here for installation in my yacht by 
American labor in an American yard, I have to pay a big tariff 
tax on that Diesel engine. If I send my yacht over and let 
German labor put a German engine ip the yacht at a German 
yard, unless we reach the matter by some such method as this, 
the yacht comes back with the German engine put in by 
German labor and it is absolutely tax free. That is not a fancy 
illustration; it is working out that way now umler the low tax 
of the present law. Practically it means that foreign shipyards 
have this additional advantage over ours. They pay very 
much lower wages than our shipyards pay. Competition with 
them is already almost impossible, and we are just trying to 
give this little additional help to the American shipyards 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand.,. Kou are trying to protect 
them against foreign competition in @ revenue bill ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I may not have made 
myself entirely clear. My sympathy does not run to the very 
iarge and luxurious yachts. None of our constituents who 
happen to own very large, luxurious yachts are complaining 
about the committee's action, because the committee's bill 
exempts those yachts from all taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. All yachts. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know, but I am just mentioning the 
luxurious yachts as in a class apart. So it is not at all sur- 
prising that the observation could be made to me a little while 
ago in personal conversation that the owners of the luxurious 
yachts as of to-day are not complaining at what the com- 
mittee has done. Of course, they are not. They have been 
taxed heretofore, but now the committee proposes to abolish all 
taxes on yachts now in existence. The taxes proposed by the 
committee on yachts which may be built abroad, and acquired 
by Americans hereafter, I think are so high that none will be 
purchased by Americans abroad. I think those taxes would 
be practically prohibitive. Eight dollars a foot for all yachts 
over 100 feet in length is quite a tax. 

My concern is about the smaller boats. The best information 
that I can get is that our motor-boat building industry is pros- 
perous, that it is not subjected to sharp or destructive compe- 
tion by foreign builders, and there were no facts demonstrating 
the contrary placed before the Finance Comunittee. 

My information is, further, to this effect: That an American 
who to-day would like to have built for him a motor boat of 40 
or 50 feet In length—and such boats are in very common use in 
the waters all over the United States—can not get it built 
promptly, because the motor-boat building yards are filled with 
orders. Why tax that smaller boat, which is, from the revenue- 


That is what it comes to 
It seems to me that is a very fallacious 
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producing side of it, already on the protective tariff policy side? | 
I can not see the object of it. The revenue will amount to next 
to nothing 


My suggestion was and is that the bill be amended so eI 
thi xe proposed by the Finance Committee shall apply | 
onty to boats over 60 feet in length, instead of to all boats 
over 82 feet in length, and let the smaller boats out. 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, everybody who owns a Ford 


car in the States has to pay a license fee. I think that is so 


in most every State in the Union. 


Mr. SMOOT. They either have to do that or pay a gaso- | 
line tax 
Mr. McLEAN. The Federal Government does not interfere 


in that matter, and I take it such a proposal would not meet 


with the approval of this body. These yachts are very expcn- | 
sive snd are used for joy riding on the water. I confess that 
I thought it was a mistake to relieve any of them from the 
tax I would tax them all a small license fee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr, KING. Does the Senator propose that we shall im- 
pose a Federal license upon the driver or owner of a Ford 
‘ il , 

Mr. McLEAN. I stated that we should not do that, but in 
the States it is done. 

Mr. KING. We are not a State legislature. We are legis- 
lating for the Federal Government. 

Mr. McLEAN. I know, but we are the only legislative body 


that cun reach these yachts 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word. I think the position 
taken by the Senator from North Carolina is sound. It seems 
to me that it is reprehensible to invoke the taxing power of the 
Government to buttress the tariff theories of our Republican 


friends and secure the unwarranted advantages to a favored 
few, which high protection permits. 
At times the taxing power of the Government has been 


invoked not to obtain revenue but to promote the material in- 
terests of a group or class, Taxes have been levied to destroy 
or cripple some enterprise in order that a favored business or 
industry might be strengthened and its profits increased. Such 
a course may pot be defended upon constitutional grounds. 
Taxes should be collected only when necessary to maintain the 
Government. ‘To seize one’s property under the guise of taxa- 
tion in order to aid some person or class is not only oppressive 


but it is most tyrannous. The taxing power was invoked-- 
contrary to the Constitution—in the interest of social reforra, 
as it was claimed, when commodities used in interstate com- 


merce were taxed, such articles or commodities having in part 
been produced by persons under a certain age. The taxing 
power must not be perverted. It was as improper for a Con- | 
gress to do so as for Charles the First or any autocrat of the 
past. If our Republican friends who believe in the theories of 


protection, and who belie#@ that prohibitive tariffs will lift us | 


by our boot straps into a realm of prosperity and felicity, want 
to tax these yachts—that is, if they want tariff laws to reach 
them—-let them deal with the subject when a tariff bill ts 
before Congress, | 

It may be said in passing that following the Civil War 
legislation was enacted which had a disastrous effect upon 
our marine commerce. Before the Civil Wur we had the 
finest clippers and boats in the world. The Stars and Stripes 
were found in every port in every land. Of the commerce of 
America, 86 per cent was carried in American bottoms. But 
after certain foolish policies of the Republican Party were | 
put into effect our merchant ships were driven from the sea. 

if we would maintain our commerce upon the high seas 
we would do well to permit Americans, if they desire, to buy 
ships wherever they wish and place them under American 
registry. We could tax such vessels, increase our revenues, 
and expand our foreign trade. These purchased ships and 
those constructed in the United States could carry most of our | 
exportable commodities as well as a large part of our imports. | 
Our merchant marine, under proper laws, would grow, and we | 


would develop American seamen, who would man all American | 
ships, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendment I propose is, I sup- 
pose, not in order at this time as the unanimous-consent 


agreement is that the Senate shall consider first only com- 
mittee amendments. I want to disagree to one portion of the 
committee amendment, at least that portion of it on line 7. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can take that up later if ne 
desires to do so. If he wishes to present his amendment we 
can have a vote on it at a later time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 
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The next amendment was, on page 238, after line 20, to strike 
out: “This section shall not apply to yachts or other boats 
used without profit by any benevolent, charitable, or religious 
organizations, exclusively for furnishing aid, comfort, or relief 
to seamen” and in lieu thereof to insert : 


This section shall not apply to any yacht or other boat (1) which 


| is used without profit by any benevolent, charitable, or religious or 


ganizations, exclusively for furnishing aid, comfort, or relief to sea 
(2) which was owned on January 1, 1926, by a citizen of 
the United States or by a domestic partnership or corporation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 239, after line 6, to strike 
out; 

PENALTY FOR NONPAYMENT OF SPECIAL TAXES 

Sec. 703. Any person who carries on any business or occupation 
for which a special tax is imposed by section 700 or 701, without haw 
ing paid the special tax therein provided, shall, besides being liable 
for the payment of such special tax, be subject to a penalty of not 
more than $1,000 or to imprisonment for not more than one year, or 
both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 22, on page 
247, - 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, on page 86, with refer- 
ence to the exemption of cooperative associations, I notice in 
line 15 that the exemption does not apply if 15 per cent of 
their purchases are outside of the membership. I think that 
percentage is entirely too low. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I say to the Senator that the heads of 
the organizations were inyited to come before the comunittee, 
and this was agreed to there by Mr. Wicker, representing the 
organizations. We actually went so far not only as to put in 
the word “ producer,” but we broadened it just as far as it 
was possible for us to do. Mr. Wicker left the committee, 
as I understood it, perfectly satisfied if we would put in the 
word “ producer.” We put that word in, virtually doubling 
what the law is now, and to question the point now I am sure 
is not according to our understanding. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Am I to understand that the purchases 
from nonmember producers are exempt? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; up to the limit of 85 per cent. It 
seems to me we have gone to the limit. If the Senator will 
read it oyer carefully, I am sure he will be satisfied. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me suggest, if the Senator will permit 
me to interrupt him, that if the amendment has been agreed 
to, as I think it has, we might have it reconsidered and passed 
over to let the Senator from Iowa have time to consider it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to do that. Referring 
to page 85, I move that the vote by which the amendment of 
paragraph 12 was agreed to be reconsidered. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. SMOOT. I now ask that the amendment be passed 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Schedule A— 
Stamp taxes,” on page 253, line 12, after the word “any,” to 
strike out “person” and insert “corporation,” so as to read: 


1. Bonds of indebtedness: On all bonds, debentures, or certificates 


| of indebtedness issued by any corporation, and all instruments, however 


termed, issued by any corporation with interest coupons or in regis- 
tered form, known generally as corporate securities, on each $100 of 
face value or fraction thereof, 5 cents: Provided, That every renewal 
of the foregoing shall be taxed as a new issue: Provided further, That 
when a bond conditioned for the repayment or payment of money is 


| given in a penal sum greater than the debt secured, the tax shall be 


based upon the amount secured, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 258, after line 9, to strike 
out: 


5. Entry of any goods, wares, or merchandise at any customhouse 
either for consumption or warehousing, not exceeding $100 in value, 
25 cents; exceeding $100 and not exceeding $500 in value, 50 cents; 
exceeding $500 in value, $1. 

6. Entry for the withdrawal of any goods or merchandise from cus- 
toms bonded warehouse, 50 cents, 

7. Passage ticket, one way or round trip, for each passenger, sold 
or issued in the United States for passage by any vessel to a port 
or place not in the United States, Canada, or Mexico, if costing not 
exceeding $30, $1; costing more than $30 and not exceeding $60, $3; 
costing more than $60, $5. This subdivision shall not apply to passage 
tickets costing $10 or less, 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was coutinued to line 4, on page 260. | 

Mr. SMOOT. I will have to ask that Tithe IX—-Tax on dis- 
tilled spirits and cereal beverages, may be passed over, at the 
request of a number of Senators. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I ask that it go over. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is no necessity for pass- | 
ing over the amendment on page 262. That has nothing to 
do with the tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
time. "i 

The next amendment was, on page 262, at the end of line 15, 
to strike out the word “ thereof” and the quotation and insert 
the word “thereof,” so as to read: 


No: that amendment we can consider at this 


(4) Distilled spirits smuggled or brought into the United States un 
lawfully shall, for the purpose of this subdivision, be held to be im- 
ported into the United States, and section 3334 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, shall be applicable to any sale thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on 
insert: 


page 262, after line 15. to 


(5) Upen the withdrawal from any internal revenue bonded ware- 
after the enactment of the revenue act of 1926 of distilled 
spirits of domestic production which have been reimported, an allow- 
ance for loss shall be made-in the amount provided by section 50 of 
the act of August 27, 1894, entitled “An act to reduce taxation, to 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” as 
amended, as if such spirits had remained continuously in an internal 
bonded warehouse within the United States of | 
manufacture until date of withdrawal. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the chairman of the 
committee or some one explain that provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. It simply means in a few words that the tax 
is to be imposed upon just the amount of spirits in the barrel, | 
not taking into consideration the shrinkage which has taken 
place. It is not a tax upon the shrinkage, but a tax upon the | 
spirits that are left. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator if the provision 
has any bearing upon the revenue? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at ail. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is not the provision we discussed 
in the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I have asked that the provision to which | 
the Senator from New York refers may be passed over, and ! 
the request was granted. | 

Mr. NORRIS. The tax, I should think, would be reduced | 
some because, as I understand it, the whisky has been shrink- | 
ing like everything. It has not been anywhere in the vicinity 
of the committee, of course, but there is not as much of it as 
there was originally. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. | 
the Senator desires it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think there is at least one explanation that | 
should be made, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Under the law, liquor which | 
had been taken out of the country and then reimported is now 
taxed at the gauge at the time of reimportation. I do not think 
we ever intended to bring that about, but that is the construc- 
tion the department has put upon the provision. If the liquor 


honse 


, 


proy ide 


revenue from date 


I can explain the situation if 


had been kept in the country all the time, it would be taxed 
according to its gauge at the moment of withdrawal. Nobody 
ever intended that-we should get a tax on air, but that is the 
way the regulations work out as construed at present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would like to have “ reimportation” 
explained. Have the liquors contemplated by this section been 
sent out of the country for some purpose and are they now 
being reimported, and if so. why? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can explain it if the Senator 
is interested. Back about 1919 one of the distilling companies 
in this country, the Overholt Co., sent some 1,500 or 2,000 bar- 
rels to Europe, hoping that it might sell the liquor over there. 
It was found impossible to do that. They did, however, sell it 
en bloc to some Philadelphia people having nothing whatever 
to do with the distilling concern at all, and they brought it back 
here thinking it could be distributed in legitimate ways to 
druggists. It was a very fine quality of whisky. It is in a con- 
centration warehouse at Philadelphia at the present time. It has 
never been illegally sold, or sold in any way as a matter of fact, 
because after it was reimported and put in this warehouse for 
security it was discovered that the regulation of the department 
would expose it to a tax on the basis of its gauge at the instant 
of reimportation and not at the time of withdrawal, which 
would have been the case if it had stayed in this country all 
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the time. I might add just to conclude that the Overholt Dis 
tillery interests have no interest whatever in the liquor 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was it reimported after the eighteenth 
amendment went into effect? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know. 
whether it could legally be imported afterwards. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was just wondering if it could be done. 
The expression “ reimported ” seems to be rather unusual when 
taken in connection with our liquor laws. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think it means lawfully re- 
imported. If it does not, it could be made to say soe. I would 
have no objection to inserting at the beginning of line 19, page 
262, the word “lawfully” so as to cover that idea, making it 
read, “ which has been lawfully reimported.” 1 ask unanimous 
consent that the vote by which the committee amendment was 
agreed to may be reconsidered in order that I 
that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which the committee amendment was agreed to will be recon- 


I do not know 


nay propose 


| sidered. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I now move on line 19, page 
262, before the word “reimported” in the committee amend- 


ment to insert the word “ lawfully.” 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 


to, 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “Tax on 
cereal beverages,’ on page 264, line 2, after the word “ alco- 
hol” to insert “by volume,” and in line 3, after the word 
“importer” to strike out “in bottles or other closed con- 
tainers,” so as to read: 

Sec. 903. There shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid pon 
all beverages derived wholly or in part from cereals or substitutes 
therefor, and containing less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
by volume, sold by the manufacturer, producer, or importer, a tax 
of one-tenth of 1 cent per gallon or fraction thereof 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 264, line 6, after the 
word “producer,” to strike out “bottler”: in line 11, after 
the words “place of,’ to strike out “business, containing” 
and insert “business. Such return shall contain™;. and in 
line 13, before the word “at,” to insert “shall be made,” so 
as to read: 

Sec. 904. (a) Each manufacturer, producer, or importer of any of 
the beverages enumerated in section 903 shall make monthly returns 
under oath in duplicate and pay the taxes imposed in respect of such 


beverages by such section to the collector for the district in which is 
located the principal place of Such 
such information necessary for the assessment 


businesa. shall 


tax 


return 
of the 


contain 
shall 
with 


and 


the approval of the Secretary, may by regulation prescribe. 
Mr. 


SMOOT. In line 11 the word should be “returns” 
| instead of “return,” and I move that amendment to the com- 
| mittee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment will be stated. 
The Curer CrierK. In line 11, after the word “Such,” in 


lieu of the word “return,” it is proposed to insert the word 
“returns,” so that it will read: 


Such returns shall contain, 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the 


heading “Tithe IX.—Board of Tax Appeals,’ at the top of 
page 265. 

Mr. SMOOT. That portion of the bill should be passed 
over. 


Mr. KING. I ask that it may be passed over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed 
absence of objection. 
Mr. McKELLAR. 

be passed over? 
Mr. KING. The title in regard to the Board of Tax Ap- 


over in the 


Is it intended that the whole title shall 


s. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The whole title down to the end of line 
17, page 2857 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; the whole title. 
is the next. 

The Cuier CLerK. It is proposed to pass over the portion 
of the bill from the top of page 265 down to and including 
line 17, on page 285. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Title XI will be passed over. 


Title XI, on page 255, 
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The reading of the bill was resumed at line 18, page 285. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Limitation on 
assessments and suits by the United States,” on page 291, after 


line 15, to strike out: 

Sy 1109. (a) Except as provided in sections 277, 278, 310, and 
11 d Wlivisions (b) and (c) of this section, all internal 
revenue xes shall, notwithstanding the provisions of section 8182 
of the Revised Statutes or any other provision of law, be assessed 

ithin four years after such taxes became due, and no proceeding in 
court for the collection of such taxes shall be begun after the expira- 
tion of five vears after such taxes became due 

(b) In case of a false or fraudulent return with intent to evade 
tax, of a failure to file a required return, or of a willful attempt in 
any manner to defeat or evade tax, the tax may be assessed, or a 
proceeding in court for the collection of such tax may be begun with- 
out assessment, at any time 

(c) Where the assessment of the tax is made within the period 
prescribed in subdivisions (a) and (b) such tax may be collected 
by distraint or by a proceeding in court, begun within six years after 
the a sment of the tax, Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
preventing the beginning, without assessment, of a proceeding in 
court for the collection of the tax at any time before the expirarton 
of the period provided in subdivision (a) for the beginning of such 
proceeding. 

(4d) This section shall not (1) authorize the assessment ct a tax 
or the collection thereof by distraint or by a proceeding in court if 
at the time of the enactment of this act such assessment, distraint, or 
proceeding was barred by the period of Limitation then in existence, 
or (2) affect any assessment made, or distraint or proceeding in court 
begun, before the enactment of this act 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Sec. 1109, (a) Except as provided in sections 277 and 278 

(1) Notwithstanding the provisions of section $182 of the Revised 
Statutes or any other provision of law, all internal-revenue taxes 
shail (except as provided in paragraph (1) or (2) of. this subdivi- 
sion) be assessed within four years after such taxes became due, and 
no proceeding in court without assessment for the collection of such 
taxes shall be begun after the expiration of five years after such 
tuxes became due 

(2) In case of a false or fraudulent return with intent to evade 
tax, of a failure to file a return within the time required by law, 
or of a willful attempt in any manner to defeat or evade tax, the 
tax may be assessed, or a proceeding in court for the collection of 
such tax may be begun without assessment, at any time 

(3) Where the assessment of any tax imposed by this act or by 
prior act of Congress has been made (whether before or after the 
enactment of this act) within the statutory period of limitation prop- 


erly applicable thereto, such tax may be collected by distraint or by 
a proceeding in court (begun before or after the enactment of this 
act), but only if begun (1) within six years after the assessment 
of the tax, or (2) prior to the expiration of any period for collection 


agreed upon in writing by the commissioner and the taxpayer. 
This shali not distraint 
before the enactment of the revenue 
the of a tax or the collection thereof by dis- 
traint or by proceeding in court if at the time of the enactment of 
this act such assessment, distraint, or proceeding was barred by the 
statutory period of limitation properly applicable thereto, unless prior 


(b) section bar a in court 


shall it 


or proceeding 
act of 1924; 


begun nor 


authorize assessment 


to the enactment of this act the commissioner and the taxpayer agreed 
in writing thereto, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, who is on the committee, as I see that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is temporarily absent 


from the Chamber, does he not think that four years is a long 
time in which to give the Government the right to reassess 
a tnxpayer who has been guilty of no wrong? Of course, sub- 
section (2) on page 298 provides that in case of fraud there 
shall be no time limit, and that is very proper, for there ought 
not to be any limitation against a fraudulent act of a tax- 
payer, but it does seem to me one of the greatest crosses that 
the taxpayer now has to bear is the constant assessment and 
reassessment of taxes when he is not informed about it. Go- 
ing back four years is a long time. I am wondering if we 
ought not to shorten that time. I think two years is ample 
time to give the Government in which to reassess an honest 
taxpayer, a taxpayer who has made out his return and has 
done his best to pay what is lawfully due the Government. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, I think the 
Senator from Tennessee is exactly right; and I would go 
further and provide a definite limitation of, say, six years, 
even in case of fraud. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would, too. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But the trouble is that the 
Internal Revenue Bureau at present is so far in arrears in its 
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work, it has so many thousands of cases unclosed that are 
now more than four years old, that it would result in « 
tremendous loss of revenue to the Government to make the 
statute of limitations any shorter than it is at present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not so sure that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is correct in saying that such action would re. 
sult in a tremendous loss of revenue. While it would be a 
large sum, the Internal Revenue Bureau has a regular army 
of inspectors and investigators going around over the country 
reinvestigating and redetermining the amount of taxes due in 
innumerable cases, in fact, in practically all cases. While 
I have never examined into the cost of that work, I am frank 
to say to the Senator, yet I am quite confident the cost is 
enormous, and probably the net revenue is nothing like what 
the gross figures would indicate. I want to say to the Sena 
tor that, in my judgment, so long as we allow a period of four 
years as the limitation the department will be away behind 
in its work just as it is now. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania also knows that under the 
regulations of the department its officials have a custom of 
going to a taxpayer when the time is about out, when the 
four years have about expired, and saying to him, “If you 
will waive the time limit, we will not make an arbitrary 
assessment against you, but if you do not want an arbitrary 
assessment made against you, you must waive the time limit.” 
which virtually results in there being no time limit. I do 
not think that is a good practice. I think it is a hardship 
upon the honest taxpayer that ought not to exist, and for 
which Congress ought not to stand. I believe that the time 
limit ought to be fixed at not exceeding two years, and that 
Congress should provide that there must be no waiver of that 
kind demanded by the authorities. It is that situation which 
is causing more unrest among the taxpayers than almost any 
other one thing in connection with the collection of taxes. 

I want the Senator to let this particular provision go over, 
and see if we can not agree upon an amendment which will! 
protect the rights of the Government and will also protect 
the rights of the honest taxpayer. 

When it comes to the question of fraud, I have not a word 
to say about the time limit, although I think the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is right about that; that if the Government does 
not unearth fraud in the course of six years it ought to bear 
the loss. Certainly, however, we ought not to permit virtually 
an unlimited time in which to harass the honest taxpayers of 
the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the department was compelled 
to take the action referred to by the Senator from Tennessee 
especially as to the returns for 1917 and 1918, when high taxes, 
excess-profits taxes, and other new taxes were imposed upon 
the American people. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, I will say 
to him that while, perhaps, there might have been some excuse 
then, the same practice has been followed even up to this date. 
If the time limit is up on a taxpayer, the department at once 
makes the demand that the taxpayer shall waive the time limit. 
Under what right that is done I can not say, but the taxpayer 
is required to waive the time limit or to submit to an arbitrary 
assessment, I do not believe that the Congress ever intended 
the tax collectors to harass the honest taxpayer in any such 
way, and I think we ought to make it perfectly clear in this 
bill that we do not intend that he shall be so harassed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the department does not desire 
to harass the taxpayer. The only alternative in many cases 
is for the department to assess an arbitrary tax. If the arbi- 
trary tax is proved to be wrong, of course, all the money col- 
lected, together with 6 per cent interest, is returned to the 
taxpayer. -I do not know of any case and have not heard of 
any case where there was an extension of time or a waiver of 
the time limit but what the Government of the United States 
had a just claim against the corporation or individual. I 
know the practice began in 1921 and 1922 and affected partic- 
ularly and of necessity the returns for 1917 and 1918 taxes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think that every Senator here knows 
that it is eustomary for the Treasury Department to notify 
taxpayers that assessments will be made against them on 
account of tax returns going back as far as 1918 and 1919 and 
in some cases back to 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the cases where the department 
has had to take such action. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to complete the statement I 
started to make. To my knowledge in many of the cases 
where the demand has been made, notice given, and an 
assessment imposed the taxpayers have been forced to come 
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here and to secure the services of lawyers to explain away 
the assessment which was erroneously made. The result has 
been, as I happen to know, that in some cases it has been 
demonstrated that the Government actually owed money to 
the taxpayer, and in most of the cases the assessments were 
shown to be erroneous. I think that it is absolutely wrong 
for the Government to permit these cases to remain open so 
long as they are now permitted to remain open. 

Mr. SMOOT. The fact is that as to 92 per cent of all the 
cases which have been reopened that action has been taken 
upon the application of the taxpayer himself. In the other 
& per cent a reopening of the case was requested by the Govy- 
ernment, or else an arbitrary tax would be imposed against 
the taxpayer. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But in many cases where assessments 
have been made arbitrarily and the taxpayers have been 
forced at great expense to come to Washington to disprove 
the aims of the Government it has been shown that the 
original return was correct; that the taxpayer owed nothing 


to the Government; but nevertheless he was put to a great 
desl of trouble and expense to prove that the Governmeat 
had no facts upon which to base the assessment. I think 
that it is wrong to require men to come here five and six 


years after they have made their returns to meet a situation 
of that kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. If such a provision as the Senator has in 
wind were eracted inio law, it must be remembered that in 
ine cases out of ten the taxpayers of the country would be the 
ones to suffer 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Utah allow me to add a word at that point? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Peunsylvania. 


I agree fully with what my 
colleagues 


rave said, that it is a great hardship to have the 
Government going back for six years into matters that are 
uncient history. The question is what are we going to do 
about it? If we look to the records we find that the bureau 
is catching up with the work. ‘ At the end of the fiscal year 
1923—that was on June 30, 1923—there were 3,032,000 income- 
tax cases unclosed in the department. A year later—on 
June 30, 1924—there were 2,430,000 cases not closed, although 
an additional million cases had come in in the meantime be- 
cause of the new taxable year. On the 30th of last June 
there were 2,011,000 cases unclosed, although 975,000 new ones 
had come in on the 15th of last March. So it will be 
that the bureau is catching up 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let me just finish the thought. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Would it not be the proper thing for 
the Internal Revenue Department to complete and close up 
the years 1917, 1918, and 1919, instead of dealing with the 
subsequent years, so that we may fix a limitation? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is just what 
trying to do, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. So that the Government will not be ex- 
posed to any loss, and so that taxpayers will not be brought 
here to Washington for the purpose of clearing away assess- 
ments? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is what they are trying 
to do. I agree with the Senator that that is the thing to do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Let me just finish my thought, 
and then, if I am in error, I know that the Senators will point 
out the error. 


i Lue 


seen 


we are 





If we were to do this thing that we are all agreed is highly 
desirable—put on a two-year limitation—the Treasury, as a 
matter of self-protection, would have to clap an assessment on 
every one of these old cases that is more than 2 years old. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think, instead of the Treasury clapping 
assessments on all of these old cases, 4, 5, 6, and some of them 
7 and some of them even 8 years old, we ought to clap a limita- 
tion on them and stop their going away back to that time. 

{ want to say to the Senator that prior to the year 1920, 
which was such a disastrous year in our part of the country, 
very large profits had been made in the cotton business. I will 
just use that business as an example. From that time on, and 
since, there have been no profits, or very small profits, made in 
the cotton business. In the case of men who have actually lost 
everything they had, the tax assessors have gone back to the 
years 1917, 1918, and 1919, when they had large profits, and 
have assessed perfectly enormous sums against them. They 
wait ontil the last moment and then say to the taxpayer: “ We 
will put an arbitrary assessment against you, or you must 
waive the statute of limitations.” 
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I have not seen any provision of the law that gave the de- 
partment the right to require the taxpayer to waive the statute 


of limitations. I think these old claims are stale. As I have 
said, while I have not examined the figures, I have no doubt 
in my own mind that it costs the Government from 50 to 75 


cents for every dollar that it collects, because it has an army 
of men going into every business house in the Nation, going 
into the tax returns of every individual in the Nation, and 
undertaking to stir up additional assessments. I think there 
ought to be a limitation to it. I want this particular section 
to go over, and I intend to prepare an amendment which will 
reduce the time, and, if possible, put a limitation on these old, 
stale claims. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 


What is the time now? 

Four years 

Il agree heartily with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. There is nothing more annoying, nothing 
more vexatious, than to have the taxgatherer coming back, 
years after a citizen thinks he has paid his taxes, and raising 
the question of bad practice or of additional obligation on the 
citizen. There ought to be a reasonable limitation, and the 
Government ought to avail itself of its rights within that limi- 
tation ; and when that time has expired the matter ought to be 
set at rest. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yieid, I 
should like to point out to my friends across the aisle that if 
the rule that has been suggested were incorporated into law it 
would not be the Government that would be defrauded or that 
would lose but rather it would be the taxpayer. 


Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. COUZENS. I1 want to read from the select committee's 
report, on page 7, in that connection. The paragraph is en- 
titled : 

PUBLICITY OF PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
Many of the principles, practices, methods, and formulas applied in 


the determination of tax have never been reduced to writing, and only 
15% per cent of the formal written rulings applicable to income taxes 
have been published. 

This failure to promulgate and publish the principles and practices 
to be followed in the determination of tax lability has had the follow- 
ing results : 

1. Information for the guidance of the employees of the Income 
Unit is so incomplete that gross discrimination results from the 
to apply uniform principles to similar cases. 

2. Taxpayers, in many instances, have failed 
granted others similarly situated. 


Tax 
ifure 
allowances 


to claim 


The Senator will recognize that if that limitation were made, 
all of those whe have failed to receive the advantages to which 
they were entitled would be precluded from to the 
Government and getting a refund. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the reason given 
by the department for a failure to prescribe uniform rules 
and regulations; and why is it necessary that controversies of 
this character should be extended over a period of four years 
or longer? 

Mr. COUZENS. I will tell the Senator why—because of the 
fact that the public knows nothing about 85 per cent of the 
precedents, rules, and regulations used by the department in 
the adjustment of taxes. Therefore, I, an employee of 
department, knowing perhaps 15 or 20 per cent of those un 
published rulings, resign and go around to the Senator from 
Arkansas, and I say: “I know a ruling in tle bureau whereby 
you can get a refund of $50,000, and if you will give me $10,- 
000 of that $50,000, I will get it for you.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; and 
practice that I should like to have stopped. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So should I. It ought to be stopped. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am perfectly willing that a 
citizen who has a bona fide claim, a citizen who has paid mure 
taxes than he ought to have paid, who has been treated un- 
justly, shall have a reasonable time within which to recover 
the excess amount paid; but what I am speaking against is 
the condition that seems to have prevailed for a number of 
years, and that is, that no man who pays an income tax ever 
can be quite sure that he is not liable to be charged an addi- 
tional amount and have the whole subject opened up agvin. 
There ought to be some way provided, and it would seem to 
me to be a very simple thing td do, by which, if the Govern- 
ment has a claim against a citizen for an additional amonnt 
of income tax, it must assert that claim within a reasonable 
limitation, and if it does not do it there ought to be no further 
procedure. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? In 
that connection, would the Senator apply the limitation to the 
taxpayer as against the Government also? 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The same rule ought to apply to both. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Yes, indeed. I think the prac- 
tice of lawyers taking employment in the Treasury Department 
and then going out and taking advantage of knowledge that 
they have acquired while in the employ of the Government 
to stir up claims against the Government and to stimulate 
taxpayers to assert claims is not onze to be encouraged by 
auy legislation that I favor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Michigan a question? Would not practically all of the evils 
that he has pointed out so clearly from the report be eliminated 
if we had complete publicity? 


Mr. COUZENS. 1 think the Senator is wrong about complete | 


publicity. I think he means complete accessibility. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is publicity. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is different. I think there is a great 
confusion in the minds of Senators and in the minds of the 
public about publicity. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, say “ accessibility” then. The Senator 
has mentioned these secret rulings. Publicity would make 
them public; and then the man who now has secret knowledge 
would possess no knowledge that the public also would not pos- 
sess, aud he would not be able to go out and buttonhole tax- 
payers and tell them, “I have some secret information.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, The department does not 
mike secret rulings on matters pertinent to income taxes, 
does it? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is just what it has done; and that is 
why I say great injustice would be done to the public if they 
were not permitted, when they found out that these secret rul- 
ings existed, to come in and get their dues. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why can not that be obviated 


by requiring the rulings of the department to be made public} ¢ : rer oe . . 
’ ! 4 I eT Senator from Michigan in the investigation of the Internal 


und to be published? 
Mr. COUZENS. That is what we propose to do; but we do 
not want to prevent those who are entitled to benefits from 


the 85 per cent of the rulings that the public know nothing | 


about from coming in and getting their legitimate dues. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


question right along that line? I have just submitted to the | 


chairman of the committee an amendment touching another 
evil. 

A taxpayer is summoned to come here and is told that he has 
not made a full disclosure of his earnings. He is compelled to 
go to the Internal Revenue Bureau and fight an altogether 
blind battle against some charge that he never knows. He does 
not know who makes the charge, he does not know what it is 
that he is accused of doing, except as the department may re- 
veal it. 

I do not think any man ought to be permitted to make a 
charge against a taxpayer unless he does it under oath, stating 
his name and address and attaching a copy of the charge to 
be given at once to the taxpayer whose return he undertakes to 
question. 

Mr. COUZENS. In that connection I want to say that cases 
came before our committee where taxpayers were summoned to 
the department on charges of fraud where no fraud was shown, 
and other cases where fraud was shown, and they had to 
defend themselves absolutely in the dark. They never had a 
bill of particulars presented to them at all as to the charge 
of fraud or who made it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why should not the depart- 
ment be required to specify the ground of fraud? 

Mr. COUZENS. Because Congress has not compelled it to 
do sO, 

Mr. CARAWAY. It will be necessary to go beyond that if 
they are to get complete relief. They must know the man who 
makes the charge and what the charge its. 

There is a lady living right here in this District who has 
been fighting a battle where the department undertook to charge 
her $800,000 tax. She does not know now what it is that they 
claim she has done that entitles the Government to collect all 
that vast sum from her. I know a man from my own State 
who came up here under a charge that he owed the Govern- 
ment $85,000. He does not know yet who furnished the de- 
partment information that he owes the Government $85,000. 
I think he settled it for possibly about a cent on the dollar. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. He got a good lawyer. 

Mr. CARAWAY, But that leads to all kinds of hardships 
and abuses, 

Mr, COUZENS. I should like to read just one more para- 
graph from this report, so as to complete the discussion I 
started; 
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83. To secure the benefit of unpublished precedents, taxpayers are 
forced to employ former employees of the Income Tax Unit to advise 
and represent them in tax cases. 

4. Their exclusive possession of information as to the unpublished 
precedents and practices of the Income Tax Unit has placed an arti 
ficial premium upon the value of the services of ex-employees which 
enables them to demand and receive immense fees for information which 
should be freely available to everybody. 

5. This artificial premium, thus placed upon the exclusive information 
possessed by the employees of the Income Tax Unit, and the opportunity 
thus afforded for highly lucrative outside employment, is the cause 
of the extraordinary turnover among the employees of the unit and of 
the difficulty experienced by the unit in retaining the services of com 
petent employees at salaries within the range of the salaries paid by the 
Government for comparable service. 

6. The failure to consider closed cases— 


That is what we are talking about—closed cases— 


as precedents and to publish the principles and practices followed in 
closed cases as precedents has deterred the formation of a body of 
settled law and practice— 


The failure of it has caused that— 


The unsettled state of the law and practice has encouraged the filing 
of claims for allowances and require the constant rediseussion and 
reconsideration of questions, which should be settled by precedents 
established by closed cases. 

7. The fact that a ruling will be published, and the benefit of its 
principles claimed by taxpayers similarly situated, is the strongest 
possible deterrent against making unsound rulings. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think it ought to be said in fairness to the 
Treasury Department—and I have been engaged with the 


Revenue Unit—that when the war came on, and when the 
excess profits law was enacted the volume of work in the 
Treasury Depariment was multiplied many times. A system 
of taxation was introduced with which we were unfamiliar. 
We had no precedents. The administrative law was not 
clearly defined in the enactments of Congress. There were 
no regulations by the department adequate to deal with the 
complicated questions which necessarily arose in the enforce 
ment of the provisions of the new tax laws, especially the 
provisions dealing with excess profits. The income tax law 
was also expanded and brought within its terms millions of 
taxpayers. 

When we come to consider capital gains and capital losses 
and excess profits, and when it is remembered that in order to 


| apply the law it practically meant valuing most of the prop- 


erty in the United States, Senators can see the stupendous 
task which devolyed upon the Treasury Department. 

Senators will recall that Congress appropriated, many years 
ago, under the La Follette Act, millions of dollars to value 
the railroads of the United States, and though the work has 
been constantly pushed, it has not yet been completed. Sena- 
tors will appreciate the magnitude of the task which was 
devolved upon the Treasury Department when they understand 
that practically all property in the United States had to be 
valued by the tax unit of the Treasury Department. 

Therefore, in the criticisms which we make—and [ join in 
the criticisms which have been made—we must be fair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me—— 

Mr. KING. Of course, I am trespassing upon the Senator's 
time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield again to the Senator in just 
a moment, but I want to answer the statement he has just 
made. 

Mr. KING. I have not completed it. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I believe in being entirely fair to the 
department, and I am rather inclined to think that it is the 
fault of the Congress rather than of the department of which 
we are complaining. But let us see where this is going to 
lead us. We not only permit the Government to harass the 
taxpayer by going back not four years but frequently seven 
years, because there are many cases unsettled right now that 
go back to 1917, and also to the very beginning of the real 
income tax law, but we have been constantly paying out 
enormous sums in refunds to the taxpayers. Men who have 
paid their taxes are applied to by former employees of the 
department for permission to handle their claims; and what is 
the result? My recollection is that in 1919 we paid in refunds 
something like $2,000,000. In 1920 and 1921 it increased 
slightly. In 1922 it increased by leaps and bounds. In 1923, 








my recollection fs, It was $121,000,000. In 
thing like $300,000,000, and, if I am mistaken, the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, who is present, will cor 
rect me. The appropriations made for refunds last year, for 
1925, were something like $400,000,000. 

Where will this lead? Senators say that the Government is 
the winner by it. If this practice of having practically no 
limitation upon tax claims paid by the Government against 
citizens, and of tax claims made by citizens against the 
Government, continues we are certain to lose money. We do 
not get from back tax reassessments any such sum as $400,- 
000,000 a year. I think a limitation, say, of two years ought 
to be put both on the Government and the taxpayer. We 
should not allow the taxpayers to harass the Government 
in any such way. These refunds are enormous, and ought to 
be paid. 

1 notice that one of the large refunds aggregated more 
than $1,000,000 to one taxpayer. That taxpayer had been 
advised by the best tax authorities in the country before he 
paid any tax. Yet, after that expert advice, what was the 
result? A year or two afterwards that very taxpayer was 
repaid over a million dollars. I refer to one of the packing 
houses out in Chicago. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The class of cases in which 
I am particularly interested is one which comprises a large 
number of citizens. Many citizens are desirous of paying their 
taxes to the Government, and they resort to every process 
they can find to determine how much they owe the Government. 
They do not want to rob their Government, and they are not 
willing to be put in the attitude of defrauding the Government. 
They take every step possible to find out how much they owe 
the Government, and then they pay that amount and proceed 
with their business. 

Years later they are told that they still owe the Government 
a large amount of money on account of income taxes for years 
the accounts for which were settled long ago. They are 
charged with a constructive fraud. 
to what acts they have performed that constitute a fraud 
against the Government, and they have no remedy in the 
world except to pay or compromise the claim. The result of 
it is that they feel resentful, they feel that they have been im- 
posed upon; and they have a right to feel that way. 

There are many cases that have come within my personal 
knowledge where men I know to be honest have had that ex- 
perience, and whether it is the fault of Congress or of the de- 
partment, we ought to find a remedy for it. A man who is 
willing and anxious to pay his just taxes due the Government 
ought to be permitted to do so, and, having done what the 
Government requires of him, he ought not to be harassed there- 
after about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
is exactly right. Oftentimes when a taxpayer has a claim for 
readjustment of his taxes, he has to employ counsel to come 
here to Washington, and if he hopes to get any relief he has 
to come himself, at great cost and expense. I do not think 
that is right, and I do not believe that Congress ever intended 
for taxpayers to be harassed in the way they are being 
harassed. 

I am not criticizing the department. 
rying out the law as it is written. 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


They are probably car- 
It is our duty to act in 


the matter, and we ought to make the law perfectly plain. In 
my judgment we ought to lessen the period of limitation. It 


ought not to be over two years under any circumstances, and 
it ought to apply to both the Government and the taxpayer. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the rule with refer- 
ence to fraud ought to be the rule that is applied in all the 
courts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think so, too. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. When a man practices a fraud 
ho statute should run against his corrupt act. But the point I 
make is that when he is charged with a fraud there ought to be 
specifications, so that he can be informed as to what fraudulent 
acts he has committed, not merely charged with having de- 
frauded the Government out of a given amount of taxes. That 
is the rule that applies in all courts. I do not care about invok- 
ing the limitation in favor of any person who is in good faith 
alleged to have committed a fraud ,against the Government. 
I would not favor that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would not, either. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But where no such facts exist 


which justify specifications in fraud, I think there ought to be 
a short limitation, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator Is exactly right. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. while we are discussing this matter I want 
to cite a concrete case. I think the department should be 
criticized. One of the most reputable concerns in Virginia had 
its income-tax returns examined and settled by the Govern- 
ment. Later the Government wanted to bave another examina- 
tion. It began to make a preliminary examination, but the 
Statute of limitations was about to apply. They insisted that 
this concern should waive the statute of limitations. The com- 
pany very properly said, “ We will waive the statute of limita 
tions if the Government will waive the statute of limitations 
on its side. Let them ascertain what the tax and if they 
owe us something, pay us; and if we owe them, we will pay 
them. Let them waive the statute of limitations and make the 
most thorough examination they want to make.” 

The Government said, “We can not waive the statute of 
limitations, but we will make a charge of constructive fraud 
against you.” Which they did. So the statute of limitations 
will not run. The concern has repeatedly asked, “ What is the 
ground of the charge of fraud? Who makes it? Of what a 
did it consist?” The Government refused to give the slightest 
information, 

If a business man were to do something like that, he wou! 
be considered a crook, in common, plain linguage, trying | 
take advantage of somebody. There is no fairness, no equality 
no justice in that. I say that any government that does such 
a thing as that, that oppresses its citizens, ought to be ashamed 
of itself. It is not decent, honest, correct with 
body, and especially with its own citizens. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, my colleague has omitted 
his recital a very significant and important fact I 
had in mind exactly the concern that I have in mind. 

sefore the Internal Revenue Bureau served notice on that con 
cern of this charge of constructive fraud, a local attorney in that 
community, in a case involving a claim by the Government of 


is; 
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from 
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turns, went 
to the executive officials of this manufacturing concern and 
advised one of the officials to employ a certain given concern 
here in the city of Washington to defend the ea ic, of which 
the company had not yet been apprised In other words 
company did not take out of the post office for hours after it 
had been advised to employ this concern here in Washington 
the official notice of the Internal Revenue Bureau of 
charge of constructive fraud. 

What does that mean? It means nothing in the world but 
collusion on the part of somebody in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau with somebody outside of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
to compel taxpayers, under threats of charges of constructive 
frand and concealment, to employ high-priced attorneys here 
in Washington to defend their cases. 

Mr. SMOOT. For what year was this tax imposed? 

Mr. GLASS. For 1920, as I recall. Moreover, the Senate 
will recall that I cited a concrete case of this sort last year. 
A concern in Virginia had been put upon notice that it owed 
the Government a balance on its tax return, as I recall the 
figures, of $2,386 for a given year. It was required to waive 
the statute of limitations under threat of being charged with 
constructive fraud. It was put to the necessity and the ex- 
pense of coming here to Washington and employing a high- 
priced attorney, familiar with such transactions, to present 
its case to the burean, which was done. The bureau was com- 
pelled to admit that instead of owing the Government $2,386, 
the Government owed this manufacturing concern in Virginia 
a balance of $384, as I recall the figures. 

That is not the worst feature of the transaction. Those 
officials down there deliberately delayed for a period of three 
weeks making out and forwarding the check for that balance 
ascertained to be due the taxpayer, and thereby deliberately 
maneuvered the United States Government into the atti- 
tude of pleading the statute of limitations against its own 
taxpayer. 

That was an offense so gross and so essentially dishonest 
that I took it up with the Secretary of the Treasury in person, 
and he at once issued an order that the amount due that con- 
cern, which never had pleaded the statute of limitations, be 
paid. 

I hope that he kicked into the street the miserable little 
bureaucrat who deliberately maneuvered the Government into 
a position where it might plead the statute of limitations 
against a taxpayer. 


the 
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Mr. SMOOT. Do the Senater know whether he was dis- 
rod or not? I think he ought to have been discharged at 
tril ’ 
Mr. GLASS Ne 1 do not know. 
We. SMOO') If the Senator will let me know his name, if 
he is still in the service, I shall be glad to take the matter up. 
I do not know what may have happened, but I think a man of 


ihet kind never oucht to be in the service. 
Mr. GLASS. I know he ought not to be. 
Mr. SMOOT I think he onght to be kicked out as soon as he 


discovered. I do net know what year this was, but no mat- | 
ey What year it was, if that man is in the service now I think | 


he ought to be discharged at once. 


Mr. SMITH We ought not to have our law so framed as to | 


} 


make such o thing possible 


Mr. GLASS. The Senator knows perfectly well that I ap- | 
peaied to him time and again when the other tax bill was up | 


for consideration to let us have some amendment to it that 
would, within a reasonable time, acquit the taxpayer of obliga- 


tion to his Government in cases of that kind. Nobody knows | 


now for years and years whether he is acquit or not 

Referring again to the matter stated -by my colleague, the 
Government itself sent one of its best expert actuaries to this 
lurge concern, perhaps one of the largest in the United States, 
and had him examine the papers and books and data of the 

neern from beginning to end. There was no concealment 
whatsoever made of any item of its accounts. The books and 
all the papers relating to its business transactions were laid 
on the table. The exact report of the Government accountant 
was accepted without protest by the concern and its tax paid 
accordingly. Yet two years thereafter some other Govern- 
ment accountant went down there and affected to discover a 
deficiency in tax return aggregating, as I recall, $1,500,000. 
Even before it got notice of the irresponsible charge of con- 

ructive fraud, without any specifications whatsoever, the con- 
cern was advised to employ a certain firm here in Washington 
to defend its case. 

That brings to mind another transaction of a similar nature 
in my State, involving a corporation officered by as high-minded 
men as ever lived on this earth, who would as soon, any one 
of them, take his own life as to be guilty of fraud of any 
decription or deception in business transactions. They were 
charged with constructive fraud and concealment and were put 
to the necessity of coming here and hiring a very high-priced 
lawyer, who was formerly affillated with the Internal Revenue 
Bureau itself. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And, worst of all, the bureau 
needlessly and wrongfully humiliated the good, patriotic 
citizens. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; humiliated good, patriotic citizens, and 
made them hate the Government instead of loving it, as they 
would prefer to do. That company was put to the great 
expenses of coming here and defending itself against irrespon- 
sible charges of constructive fraud, without one single, solitary 
specification alleged against it, without the name of the person 
making the charge even being given. I am not prepared to say 
what it cost the gentlemen to clear themselves of the charge 
of constructive fraud. There was no fraud found, of course. 
The accusation was simply accursed, resulting only in a fee for 
un attorney. How the fee was split, if it was split, I do not 
know. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator object if I ask the Secretary 
the name of the party to whom ‘he referred in the other case— 
not in the case just discussed but the one previously referred 
to? Was it under Secretary Mellon cr before his time? What 
I] would like to do is to find out who the Government employee 
was that would do such a thing as that. 

Mr. GLASS. What I would like to do is to put in the law 
a provision that would prohibit any Government employee 
under any Secretary of the Treasury doing things of that sort. 
I am not bringing any indictment against the administration 
of the present Secretary of the Treasury, for whom I have 
the highest regard. That similar things happened under his 
predecessors I have no doubt in the world. I am bringing 
an indictment against a system that is positively atrocious 
and that ought not to continue. 

Mr. SMOOT. It makes no difference to me whether it was 
under the present administration or a former administration. 
I do not ask it for that purpose. If it was under Secretary 
Mellon TI would go to him now. 

Mr. GLASS. I went to Secretary Mellon. I can go to 
Secretary Mellon as well as the Senator from Utah. I am not 
appealing to the Senator from Utah to relieve any of my tax- 
pryers from oppression of this sort. I am appealing to the 
Senate of the United States to so adjust the tax law as that 
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| no administration of the Internal Revenue Bureau could do a 
thing like this again. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wanted to know whether the em- 
| ployee was still in the Government service. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not know. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will my colleague yield for 

a moment? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. SWANSON. The fault is not with the individual. The 

fauit is with the policy of the Treasury Department. They 
| have fixed a limitation during which business can be settled. 
| The statute of limitation applies. There ought to be a finality 
|to such matters. If it is possible to pervert that finality 
| under the pretense of constructive fraud, the statute of limi- 
| tations can not run. Whenever they want to get rid of the 
| statute of limitations they make a charge of constructive 
fraud which prevents it from running, thus nullifying the will 
| of Congress. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why should not the statute 
| also provide that in cases of this nature the specifie acts con- 
stituting the alleged fraud should he set out so that the tax- 
payer might have an opportunity of making defense? 

Mr. SWANSON. We ought not to allow the Treasury De- 
partment by the mere filing of a charge of constructive fraud 
to nullify the statute of limitations, because then the matter is 
opened up and no one can plead the limitation. I know of 
another case I want to state. There was in Norfolk a man who 
thought he was in a partnership. He paid his taxes on the 
| basis of the partnership. Afterwards they changed the form 
of the business to that of a corporation, or at least they thought 
it was a corporation. They were assessed additional taxes and 
paid the larger taxes assessed against them. 

The man then tried to get credit because of the taxes he 
had paid under the partnership, but they would not give any 
credit to him, saying that the statute of limitations applied. 
The assessment was made against them as a corporation, and 
although he had paid taxes as a member of the partnership, 
the bureau claimed that the statute of limitations applied and 
he could get no credit for what be had paid in that respect as 
a member of the partner OP 

The law ought not to be allowed to operate in that way. 
It is a fraud, it is a cheat, it is a humbug for any department 
to administer the law in such a way as to make a citizen pay 
what he should not pay. 

Mr. GLASS. Let me tell the Senate of something else that 
now prevails in the field work of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
There is a man in Virginia, among perhaps other men of tho 
same kind, who is skilled in income-tax requirements and re- 
turns. I believe it may be said of him that no return that he 
has ever made out for a taxpayer has been successfully assailed 

since he has been in the work. It begins to look as if somebody 
in the department does not want men of that sort to make out 
income-tax returns. Somebody has set out deliberately to 
frame that man to prevent his employment by the taxpayers 
of Virginia to make out their returns. 

He was mysteriously and irregularly indicted in the western 
district of Virginia, and finding that perhaps the court officials 
} 





there were not exactly complaisant, they bad the indictment 
transferred to the other district in Virginia. The man re- 
peatedly has challenged them to bring him to trial. His attor- 
neys have invited them to prosecute the indictment, but they 
have not dared to doit to this day. They secured the indictment 
by perjured testimony. They secured it, I am told, from drunk- 

) ards and knaves. They will not bring the case to trial because 
the man is an expert, because he makes tax returns that are 
exact and may not be assailed. By doing which he is curtailing 
the livelihood of people on the outside now in collusion, as I 
believe, with knaves on the inside of the bureau to hold up 
the taxpayers of the State. 

I trust the Senate will not misunderstand me. I am not 
making any partisan attack on the Secretary of the Treasury. 
I have the highest regard for him. Nor do I participate in the 
criticism of my colleague the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKettar]. Why should not the Government refund the 
taxes that it has mistakenly or illicitly taken from American 
taxpayers, whether they be large or small? My complaint 
against the Government is that it deals with every taxpay>r 
as if he were a rascal and as if it was his disposition to cheat 
the Government. My complaint against the Government is 
that if it ever gets a dollar of your money, it takes $2 to get 
that dollar back. If it has collected great sums from large 
taxpayers illegally why should not they be remitted? 

I quite agree with the Senator to my right [Mr. Ropinson 
of Arkansas] and with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
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KeLiar] that there should be some reasonable time limit put | 
upon these transactions and the people should not go on for- | 
ever not knowing when they are acquit of their obligations 
to the Government. I do not know to-day whether I am in- | 
debted to the Government or if the Government is indebted | 
to me. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
ginia yield to me? 

Mr. GLASS. I have concluded. I yield the floor, 

Mr. COPELAND. I did not quite get the full import of 
what the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] said. If I | 
understood him, it would be important to fix the time at four | 
years. because there are American taxpayers who have money 
due them from the bureau if the fact could be established. If 
I correctly understood the Senator from Michigan, he said | 
there are seeret rules, rules which have not been publicly | 
promulgated, rules known only to a few favored lawyers, rules 
which if known to the taxpayers of this country might permit | 
hundreds of taxpayers to get refunds to which they are en- 
titled. I ask the Senator from Michigan if I have properly 
stated his position, 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I think that is substantially | 
correct. But I want to point out that the reference made by | 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] to the encouraging 
of taxpayers to make claims against the Government is a mat- 
ter of vital interest. Just so long as we have secrecy of tax 
returns and secrecy of the records and‘ figures on which the 
Government computes the taxes, just that long will we have 
such a condition of affairs. 

I submit that the records will show that we had dozens of 
cases where rules or decisions were promulgated by the solici- | 
tor and the department heads which contained the statement 
that, “This ruling establishes no precedent for other cases.” 
In other words, the bureau had granted a particular taxpayer a 
consideration and a ruling which was not to be granted to any 
other taxpayer, no matter what the conditions were, whether 
they were similar or otherwise. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does that mean that if some other tax- 
payer were dealt with in exactly the same way under the 
operation of the same rule, he, too, would get a refund? 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, no; he would not get it. For example, 
a prominent Michigan attorney came into my office the other 
day and said substantially this: “ Have you finished your in- 
vestigation?” I said, “ Yes; substantially.” He said, “I have | 
been representing most of the Michigan copper companies. | 
I have been down here for six or seven years; I have argued | 
points for this taxpayer and points for that taxpayer; and the | 
bureau chief has said, ‘ Well, that is a good argument; I 
guess we will submit.’” They submit on his argument that the 
taxpayer is correct. He then asks, “ Well, are you going to | 
open up all these other tax cases which are in identically the | 
same situation?” They have said, “Oh, my, no; we could 
not do that; that is too long a task; we would never get | 
through if we opened up other cases and established the same 
principle for other taxpayers.” So he came to me and said, 
“T have a feeling that I have not done justice to my clients, | 
because I fear that other lawyers have been smarter than I 
have and have thought of other ways of getting refunds and | 
concessions that I have not thought of; therefore I would like 
to know if there is any possible way that we can see all the 
rules and regulations, so that I may assure my clients that 
they have obtained all of the concessions and considerations | 
that any other taxpayer has received?” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it seems to me, if there is 
any lack of even-handed justice, if inequalities are practiced, 
if any citizens are not being treated before the Treasury De- 
partment exactly the same as others are being treated, that is 
one of the most serious charges which could be made against 
the Government. For my part, I confess that the statement of 
the Senator from Michigan is startling and disconcerting, and 
I think it must be given consideration by this body. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, there are two or 
three subjects which have been discussed in the last half hour 
to which I should like to refer very briefly. 

In the first place, I wish to refer to the question of the 
publicity of decisions in the Internal Revenue Bureau. For 
the first six years after we had an income tax in this country 
there were no decisions whatsoever published. It was only 
toward the end of the year 1919 that the first opinions began 
to be published, and they began then to be published in increas- 
ing quantities. Many of the decisions rendered before and 
after that time established no new principle. There was not 
any use in publishing them, just as In the case of law reports, 
there is no sense in taking up space in the reports if a case 


— reaffirms a well-established principle. That was one 
class. 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Vir. 
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Then there were decisions affecting income-tax payers that 


|} could not be published without a betrayal of the privacy that 


until 1924 was felt to be owing to 
That was another class. 

Then there is still another class, illustrated by an opinion 
handed down a couple of weeks ago, which is over 3,000 pages 
long, with 250 pages of exhibits. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the 
sylvania yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. That was in the United States Steel case, 
but that was not an opinion. It was an assessment letter with 
The 3,000 pages were not an opinion, but they 

decision rendered on a published ruling that 
October, 1925. The Senator from Pennsylvania 


the individual taxpayer. 


Senator from Penn- 


ei 
was 


is 


braced 
made 


a 
in 


| mistaken. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think I am mistaken. 
Every item that was decided in that 3,000-page opinion involved 
the recognition or nonrecognition of a principle. 

Mr. COUZENS. I beg the Senator's pardon. The principles 
were all laid down in the decision of the solicitor, which was 
published in October, 1925. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That was published elsewhere? 


Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Steel Corporation pro 
ceeded to apply’ the code of law that was laid down in the 


opinion. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is right. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know but some other 
taxpayer will come along next week and say, “ Now here are 
the principles that were laid down in your letter. The Steel 
Corporation got them applied thus and so; why can not I do 
it?” The answer will be, “ Why, the record of the applica- 
tion of those principles to their particular questions has not 
been published.” It can not determined whether 


be those 


| principles were adhered to in the Steel Corporation case unless 


the whole 3,000 pages are published. 


There is the point I want to make. If we begin by publish- 


| Ing everything, we will get such a mass of books that nobody 


will ever be able to go through them, nobody will ever be able 
to read them. You can not keep up with these volumes by 
making indexes of them, they come so fast. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will 
Pennsylvania yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will yield to the Senator with 
just one more sentence. We are going to get pretty nearly the 
result that we all agree is desirable by the publication of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, which gradually 
working out a systematic body of law on income taxation. 
There have already been about 10 volumes of those decisions 
published, and they are coming out pretty fast. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Gladly. 

Mr. COUZENS. Of course, that will not help the taxpayers 
who are now involved with the bureau. It did not protect me 
at all when I was required to put up a $12,000,000 bond on 
appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I 
well, 

Mr. COUZENS. I am interested in the thousands and thou- 
sands of cases that are still in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
some of them 4, 5, 6, and 7 years old, which are unsettled and 
which have no protection against these unpublished rulings. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now, the Senator brings me 
to the other point. We are all agreed that it is the height 
of injustice to go back and open up these old cases. With 
every word that has been said on the other side of the aisle 
about it, and which has also been said about it by my friend 
from Michigan, I am ip complete agreement. The trouble is 
with the system. 

In_the first place, until this bill came from the committee 
there was not any proper system of limitation on the action 
of the bureau. If Senators will refer to section 274 and the 
administrative sections which follow, I think they will find 
that for the first time we have managed to secure a system 
which will require punctual action on the part of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. That is why it seems to us 
so important that those administrative sections should be 
adopted. The old system allowed such long-deferred assess- 
ments as were inflicted on the Senator from Michigan. I do 
not mean to criticize him or the bureau about that case; I do 
not know enough about it to do so; but we ought to have a 
statute of limitation, and it ought to be applied directly. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar}] suggested 
that the limit ought to be made two years. Let me show just 


the Senator from 


is 


understand that perfectly 
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what that would On March 15, 1924, just a little less 
than two years there were filed 1,100,000 tax returns. 
The burenu bas been working on those returns for two years, 


do 


ago, 
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and with the exception of about 150,000 they are all audited 
und cleaned up; but if we establish now a two-year limita- 
tion. either the Government will be without remedy for any 
errors in those 150,000 returns, after the 15th of the coming 
March, six weeks from now, when the statute would run, 
either the Government will be clear out of court as to them 
or else, to protect itself, it must shut its eyes and impose an | 
ussessinent blindly on every one of those 150,000 people, 
which would be a rank injustice, of course. On the other 
hand, if the Government shall not do that, then it will lose 
the tux that is due to it in the cases where the taxpayer did 


not make an adequate return. 


Mr, GLASS. Mr. President, is not that precisely what the 
Government has been enguged in doing under the four-year 


limitation? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
they were far in arrears. The 
Chamber when I gave the figures. 
8,000,000 returns behind; there 


ago 


Senator was not in 
On June 30, 1923, they were 
were 3,000,000 unsettled cases. 


On June 20, 1924, there were only 2,400,000 cases unsettled, and | 
They are | 


on June 30 of last year they were down to 2,000,000 
catching up at the rate of half a million cases a year. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. At that rate it will probably take them 20 
years more entirely to catch up? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think so. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have finished. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that he allow this matter to go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us prepare an amendment. I wish to | 
prepare an amendment for a two-year limitation, and 


other amendments along that line to submit with it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was just going to make the same suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. The junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cara- 
WAY] has already submitted an amendment, which I shall send 
io the department this evening. I understand from him that 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] approves of 
that amendment; he so told me. I will submit that amendment 
to the department and will have a report on it in the morning. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. Do I understand the amendment to cover a 
prohibition of nullifying the statute of limitations by construc- 
tive charges of fraud? I think something ought to be done in 
that respect. r 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. You can not nullify the statute 
of limitations by constructive charges; you have got to prove 
there was fraud; otherwise the statute of limitations applies. 

Mr. SWANSON. But they force a taxpayer to make a de- 
fense ; they force him to delay; they force him to hire counsel. 
They ought to be compelled to file charges of fraud before they 
apply the doctrine of constructive fraud. Why should an 
agent representing the department charge one of the most repu- 
table concerns of which I know in Virginia with fraud to the 
extent of a million and a half dollars in taxes? Why should 
he not have the charges filed when an allegation of constructive 
fraud is made? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
the charge. 

Mr, SWANSON. 
renusonable. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I wish to state that right at 
this moment I have a letter from the Internal Revenue Bureau 
relating to a taxpayer in which the Revenue Bureau felicitates 
the Government upon an exhibition of common honesty in hav- 
ing apprised a taxpayer that he had largely overpaid his taxes, 
and because it had been commonly honest in apprising the tax- 
payer it claimed exemption from the payment of interest. 
Notwithstanding its attorney took two years to discover a bal- 
ance of $1.10 against this taxpayer, it withheld from him an 
interest charge, as I recall, approximating $7,000 because it 
was bonest enough to let him know that he had overpaid his 
taxes, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Utah if he is not ready to let this matter go over, so that we 
may have an executive session? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a desire to have an executive session 
on the part of a number of Senators, and I am ready that the 
bill may be laid aside for that purpose. 


Not only that, but information as to who filed 


That is what I want. I think that would 


be 


I think so, but that is because | 
the | ; aa . 
| crepancies and irregularities and injustices that have developed 


some 
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Mr. SWANSON. Before the bill is laid aside, I should like 
to ask the Senator a question. I understand if a man in mak- 
ing his return changes from one method of assessment to an- 
other, and pays as a partner, and afterwards he is assessed as 
a corporation, then the statute of limitations applies to what 
he has paid as a partner; but he is not credited with what was 
assessed against him as a corporation. That is not right. Can 
the Senator prepare an amendment that will allow him credit 
for whatever he has paid, even ff the statute of limitations ap- 
plies, when there is a change from one method of assessment to 
another? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not conceive of such a condition existing 
under the present law. 

Mr. SWANSON. It might not exist under the present law, 
but I know that there was a case in Norfolk where a man was 
told that the limitation applied, and they would not credit him 
with the tax that he paid as a partner. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word. 

All this criticism is based upon the acts of 1913 and 1916 and 
1918. I+should like to have this law eliminate all of the dis- 


as we have proceeded year by year, and I think that can be 
done. I want to say in behalf of the committee that there is no 
disposition whatever on the part of the committee to set aside 
or fail to consider any amendment that is right and just, not 
only to the Government but to the taxpayer as well. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep} has stated the number of returns made to the Govern- 
ment in recent years. I think the Senator from Utah yester- 
day referred to the number of taxpayers who will be com- 
pletely exonerated from the payment of taxes under this bill. 
How many were included? 

Mr. SMOOT. Two million three hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. How many returns are expected to be 
made under this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not more than 5,700,000. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Then we will have very many less re- 
turns under this bill than we had before, and the Treasury 
Department can dispose of them more quickly than it could do 
under the former act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that under the 
former law these 2,350,000 taxpayers had incomes of less than 
$10,000, and that is not where the disputed cases arise. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I admit that: but the Senator knows 
that relieving those taxpayers from the necessity of making 
returns will relieve the Treasury Department of that much 
work. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article which was published 
in the editorial columns of the Baltimere Sun of the 25th 
instant, concerning the President’s relations with the Tariff 
Commission. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


1S MR. COOLIDGE ASHAMED? 


For several days Senator Norris, of Nebraska, has been discussing 
on the floor of the the President's relations with the Tariff 
Commission. What the Senator has yet to say and what Mr. Coolidze’s 
spokesmen may have to say will, perhaps, change the feelings that he 
has produced thus far, but unless there is change it will not be pos- 
sible for decent people to read these speeches without feeling shame for 
their President. 

Senator Norris bas been painting a picture of back-room city hall 
politics played by the President of the United States. A member of 
the Tariff Commission of the opposite party is asked for a secret, 
undated resignation as the price of temporary reappointment; another 
member of the Tariff Commission is tempted with a diplomatic appoint- 
ment; still another member of the Tariff Commission is significantly 
told to follow his conscience in deciding whether to vote on an ex- 
tremely important question in which his family has a material financial 
interest. And it ts known that he is strongly contending that his 
family’s interest should not preclude him from voting in the way thet 
would help that and all similar interests and also would serve ends 
in which the administration is concerned. 

If no explanation {s made of these happenings, how can the Ameri- 
can people escape beiag shamed by the knowledge that their President 
resorted to the smallest and cheapest expedients of petty politicians 
when the question of the sugar rates were before the Tariff Commission 
during the presidential campaign? And any explanation that may be 


Senate 
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be a whole-hearted affair, 


offered must very different from the mean- 
ingless comments made at the White House a few days ago For 
Senator Norrats is a man known to be addicted to truthful statement. 


OPERATION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp a very interesting account given in a speech by 
the Governor of the State of New York, delivered on yester- 
dav in Albany, of the operation of the Post Office Department. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to 
printed in the Recon, as follows: 


OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


I ye 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Friday, January 29, 1926] 

REPEATS MILLS’S ATTACK AT ALBANY DINNER—TELLS Repee- 
SENTATIVE TO INQUIRE INTO “ Pay-as-You-Go ” PLAN IN Post-Orrics 
MANAGEMENT IN StvaTeE—Catts Arrarrs “ SCANDALOUS ”—RBSITER- 
aTes PLEA FOR Four-Year TERM IN ADDRESS TO COMMERCE CHAMBER 


Smtr 


(From a staff correspondent) 


ALBANY, January 28.—Speaking to-night at the annual dinner of the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce, Governor Smith repeated many of the | 


arguments he offered in his annual message to the legislature, 
the creation of an executive budget constitutional 
term for the governor, biennial of the legislature, 
and continued tax reduction, Then he made what was obviously in- 
tended to be a reply to the recent criticisms by Representative OcpeNn L. 
MILLS the tendency toward extravagance of the 
administratton, 

The governor suggested that Mr. MILLS might examine the results 
the “ pay-as-you-go ” 


by enactment, the 


four-year sessions 


on present State 


f 


ment in Washington and use his influence to get an appropriation bill 
through for the provision of better postal in cities in New 
York its citizens on charges of 
extravagance, 


facilities 
State before he continues to “scold” 
CITES POST-OFFICE 
i a list of towns and cities 
Government had acquired land for the erection of 
far back as 1914, but upon which no structures 
Then cited the case of New York City, 
“scandalous,” in the failure of the Federal authorities to relieve con 
gested conditions in the Postal Service. The governor's speech 
largely a repetition of charges he made during his campaign last 
in behalf of the constitutional amendments. He said: 
“ Congressman 


POLICY 


1 governor gave where the 
new post 
had been 


which described as 


offices as 


he he 


the bond issue, already adopted, might use some of his energy 
duce his colleagues in the national administration 


for the improvement in this State in Federal property that are con 
ceded by all to be necessary.” 
After listing a dozen or more localities in which he charged the 


Federal Government had failed to improve property 
held over a period of years, the governor said: 
“ History from 1911 to date does not indicate, so far as our State 


purchased aud 


is concerned, that the ‘ pay-as-you-go" plan has been very successful | 


in Washington, 


SEBS LOSS TO GOVERNMENT 
“The Federal Government should either put buildings on 
sites or they should dispose of them, because holding them as they are 
to-day, in most instances without revenue, is not only a 
Federal Government but this vast amount of property has been lifted 
out of the taxable rolls of the State. 

“So that we have here a triple loss—a loss to the Federal Govern- 
ment of all the interest on the money sunk in these properties, a loss 


to the State in the form of taxes, and a loss to the Postal Service 


because of the inefficient handling of the mails, due to the lack of | 
facilities, complained of by the Postmaster General in the extract | 
Uniess this condition is speedily reme- | 


from his letter just quoted. 
died Congressman Mitts had better stop talking about the ‘ pay-as- 
you-go" policy or secure immediate appropriation to remedy the eo- 


nomic waste made apparent by the Government's handling of postal 
properties in our State.” 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate recesses to-night it recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that order will be made 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take a 
recess, the recess being until 12 o’ciock to-morrow. 


urgiug 


policy in the operation of the Post Office Depart- | 


Federal | 


erected. | 


MILLS, instead of wasting his time speaking about | 
to in- | 
to make provision | 


these | 


loan to the | 
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] The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes 


p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, took a 
| recess until to-morrow, Saturday, January 80, 1926, at 12 


o'clock meridian. 
CONFIRMATIONS 
| Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 29 
(legislative day of January 16), 1926 
UNITED 


SraTes District Jupce 
Harry B. Anderson to be United States di 


west- 
erv district of Tennessee 


riet judge, 


POSTMASTERS 


CALIFORNIA 





Ethel R. Costello, Acampo. 
Edward L. Dithridge, Baldwin Park. 
Isaac D. Jaynes, Buena Park. 
Violet VerLinden, Colma. 
Joseph N. Hollis, Gridley. 
William R. Stephens, Roseville, 
Jennie C, Gallant, San Martin. 
Daisy L. Plant, Spreckels. 
Henry W. Nash, Stirling City. 
Webster W. Bernhardt, Ventura. 
Hugh W. Judd, Watsonville. 


INDIANA 


Charles W. Culbertson, 
Joe B. Mayfield, Bruceville. 
Woodson E. Greenlee, Coatesville. 
Harry H. Spemer, East Chicago. 
Martha A, Barr, Edwardsport 
Eimer L. McKnight, Fowler. 
Joseph T. Nighbert, Hanover. 
Charles J. Sparks, Kewanna. 
Robert M. Campbell, La Fayette, 
Howard Chitty, Mitchell. 

Albert C. Heithecker, Plainville. 
Carl C. Davis, Ramsey. 


srazil. 


wis | 


fall | 


IOWA 
Frisk, Des Moines. 
Lot 
Ruth W. McCleish, Athens. 
Tina Collins, Bastrop. 
Marguerite L. Tatum, Gibsland. 
Samuel M. Plonsky, Washington. 


| Edwin J. 


SIANA 


MICHIGAN 
Helen J. Seals, Boyne Falls. 

Perry F. Powers, Cadillac. 

Karl A. Boettger, Dexter 

Robert H. Benjamin, Mackinac Island 


Kirby G. Hoon, Helena. 


| 
MONTANA 
} NEW 


YORK 
| William W. Hendryx, Avoca. 
Rupert M. Gates, Bolton Landing. 
Louis P. Miller, Cairo. 

Arthur K. Lansing, Cambridge. 
Rennie T. Dayton, Center Moriches. 
Fred Melntosh, Churchville. 
Francis L. Worden, Coxsackie. 
Louis H. Buck, Dannemora. 
Alfred Valentine, East Williston. 
Eva C,. Sager, Frewsbure. 

George D. Ackerson, Gasport. 
Mae H. Smith, Genoa. 

Fred S. Tripp, Guilford. 

William C. Calkins, Houghton. 
Solomon Feinberg, Lake Placid. 
John F. Lord, Loon Lake. 

Floyd B. Webb, Mannsville. 
Robert H. Johnston, jr., Merrick. 
George M. Atwell, Mountain Dale. 
Alice Huested, Nassau. 

Edgar M. Schanbacher, Newfane. 
Frank G. Sherman, Oneonta. 
Harry T. Weeks, Patchogue. 

John B. Cramer, Penn Yan. 
Elmer G. Miller, Phelps. 

George A. Hardy. Philadelphia. 
Daniel P. Townsend, Port Chester. 
Frank P. Daley, Port Henry. 
George W. Babcock, Ravena. 


ee 
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Howard Spurr, Red Creek 
William D. Streeter, Richland. 
Frank P. Harrison, Roslyn, 


Helen L. Wileox, Shelter Island Heights. 


j 


Jobn EK. Widger, Smyrna. 
William Storey, Sonyea. 


Alexander A, Courter, Washingtonville. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Albert P Clayton, Roxboro. 


ORFGON 
Stephen A. Easterday, Clatskanie, 
Ronald FE. Eason, Sandy. 
rank WL. Hamlin, Springfield. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Marion Rosbach, Forksvyille. 
fohn D. Croasman, Marilenville. 
frank B. Wythe, Philipsburg. 

TEN NESSEE 
John Herd, Harrogate 
VIRGINIA 
Mary L. Addison, Emory. 
Jennie G. Phillips, Gloucester, 
nac A. Luke, Ilolland 
John R. Rowland, Hollins. 
William T. Hopkins, Newport News. 
Blanche De Busk, North Holston. 
Chartes I. Welsh, Phoebus 
William ©. McCormick, Raphine. 
John P. Middleton, The Plains. 
Alonzo L. Jones, Virgilina 
WASHINGTON 

Roy KE. Carey, Hartline. 
Frank Putnam, Tonusket 
Hlton J. O'Larey, White Bluffs. 
Richard H. Lee, Wilsoncreek 


WISCONSIN 


George Oakes, New Richmond. 
Frank S. Brazeau, Port Edwards. 
Albert L. Fontaine, Wisconsin Rapids. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


I’ripay, Ja@n uary 29, 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 


ry 


the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we would pray: “Oh give thanks unto the | 


Che Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


Lord for He is good and His merey endureth forever.” 


we serve the Lord with cheerfulness and come into His presence | 
wherein 
Father in 


with thanksgiving. Cause us to know 
} 


triumph over passion and temptation. 


expands 
misgiving may mar or disturb this day. 
The 


approved. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no 


quorum is present 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point that no quorum is present. Evidently there is no quorum 


present, 


Mr. TILSON. I move a cail of the House. 


The motion was agreed te. 
The SPEAKER 


will call the roll. 


to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 22 


way 

should walk and may we be upright in our hearts. 
heaven, strengthen our trust and set our feet on the rock of a 
living faith. Give unto us that inner power and purity that | 
Lead us to 
the difficulties and the afilictions of life dwindle as the soul 
Holy spirit descend upon us that no weakness or no | 


Auf der Heide arew Crosser 
Racharach Carss Curry 

Barkley Carter, Calif. Davenport 
Berger Celler Deal 

Roylan Connery lrempsey 
Britten Connolly, Pa. Dickinson, lowa 
Burtness Cooper, Ohio Dickstein 
Butler Corning Doyle 


Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


The Doorkeepers will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members and the Clerk 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


Drane 
Drewry 
Esterly 
Fairchild 
Fenn 


Fitzgerald, Roy G. 


Foss 
Fredericks 
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Freeman Kahn Oliver, N. Y. Strother 
Fuller Kelly Parker Sullivan 
Gallivan Kemp Perlman Sweet 
Gasque Kendall Phillips Swoope 
Golder Kiefner Porter Taylor, Colo, 
Goldsborough Kiess Prall Temple 
Gorman Kindred Rathbone Tincher 
Graham Lea, Calif. Rayburn Updike 
Greenwood Lineberger Reed, Ark. Upshaw 
Griffin Luce Robinson Voigt 

Hale Lyon Rouse Warren 
Hawes McDuffie Rowbottom White, Kans, 
Hawley McLeod Schneider Wood 

Hoch MecSweeny Scott Woodrum 
Hudspeth Menges Somers, N. Y. Wyant 

Hull, Tenn. Merritt Spearing Zihiman 
Jacobstein Mooney Sproul, Kans. 

Jenkins Morin Stalker 


Johnson, Ind. 


O'Connor, N. Y. 


Strong, Kans. 
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know that 








The SPEAKER, Three hundred and twenty-seven Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bill and joint resolution of the following titles: 

H, R. 7484. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across Red River near Fulton, Ark. 

H. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of the participation of the United States in the work of a 
preparatory commission to consider questions of reduction and 
limitation of armaments. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 122. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Iowa 
Power & Light Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
in the Des Moines River. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Jones of Washington and Mr. FiercHer mem- 
bers of the Joint Select Committee on the part of the Senate, 
as provided for in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended 
by the act of March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and 
provide for disposition of useless papers in the executive de- 
partments” for the disposition of useless papers in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Bill of the following title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 
S. 122. An act granting the consent of Congress to the lowa 
Power & Light Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
in the Des Moines River; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
MAJ. CHARLES M, STEDMAN 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, just 85 years ago, in the little 
town of Pittsboro, N. C., occurred an event the anniversary of 
which deserves more than a passing notice. On January 29, 
1841, was born a little boy whom we now know as our dearly 
beloved friend and colleague, Maj. CHartes M. StepMan, of 
North Carolina. [Applause, Members rising.] His long life 
has been filled with notable service, both military and civilian. 
We are all so fond of him personally that we ought not to allow 
this day to pass without a few words expressing our loving 
affection for him and our delight that he has been spared to us 
through these many years of service to his country. We all 
join in the sincere hope that he may continue to serve it for 
many years to come. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask to proceed for two 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
it has been my very pleasant duty for the past 15 years to 
serve on the Foreign Affairs Committee with this most esti- 
muble, distinguished, and courteous gentleman, Maj. CHARLES 
M. SrepMaAN, of North Carolina, whose eighty-fifth anniversary 
we to-day celebrate. During those 15 years I know of 19 
Member who has been more attentive to his duties, more accu- 
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rate in his judgment of men and measures, nor more consistent 
at all times in the support and enactment of wise and whole- 
some legislation in the interest of all the people of our land. 


Within the last few months we lost that former Member 
of this House, another distinguished war hero, General Sher- 
wood, a man who fought under that illustrious leader, Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant, and represented in this House that thin 


line of blue, just as Major StrepMan, who fought under that 
other illustrious leader, Gen. Robert E. Lee, to-day represents 
that thin line of gray. I know of no two men who have been 
beloved, more esteemed, more cherished in the hearts 
of the Members of this body than those two gentlemen. [Ap- 
plaust Major STEDMAN comes to us with his ripe age, full 
of distinetion and service to his country, not only service in 
this House but service in his State, and it is said that in his 
district it would be regarded as almost criminal for any per- 
to even think of running against our distinguished col- 
league for membership in this legislative body. [Applause.] 

I am very glad of this opportunity to express the honor I 


1) , 
more 


son 


feel in being able to attest the friendship and devotion we 
all feel for this distinguished son of the Southland. We all 


rejoice that he is with us and that his life has been an in- | 


spiration to our people in that he has performed with rare 
ability and zeal those things whence duty and patriotism have 
called him. [Applause.] 

Let us, Mr. Speaker, pause in retrospect of what has taken 
place during these 85 years since January 29, 1841. This land, 


comparatively small at that time, has become the immense 


country of one hundred and fifteen millions population. Many 
wars have been fought, none of which have been wars of 


aggression. Many miles of railroads have been built, span- 
ning the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Telephones 
and telegraph, the modern battleship, the airplane, and the 
radio have all come into existence during his span of life. 
He is with us having the ripe experience of two generations, 
with that experience seldom given to man of becoming both 
distinguished in war and in peace. As a soldier we can well 
imagine the splendid bearing and bravery he manifested at the 
Wilderness and at Ream’s Station August 25, 1864, known as 
the North Carolina victory. We can, as it were, see him 
conversing with that great general, Robert E. Lee, upon the 
best policy and the best tactics in the war in which they 
were engaged. Then, we can see him in that memorable and 
slow retreat from Petersburg to Appomattox and then, as it 
were, a new life had sprung up and we behold him active in 


the pursuits of peace, in the harmonizing and fraternizing of | 


the North and South, in the obliteration of sectional lines and 
feelings, in the public and private pursuit of the rebuilding 
and reconstruction of his State and of the Southland. Then 
we behold him as a conservative, active, and energetic Member 
of this, the greatest legislative body in the world, correctly 
aiding and advising through a long life of experience and 
success, 

ERighty-five years, not old but young, 
getic, and obliging, almost a 
leader, by whom he was so beloved. 
ure for me to behold the day when this legislative body finds 


erect, courteous, ener- 


time to pause and pay tribute and honor to one so entirely | 


beloved by all who know him. Oh, that we might have more 
such men as our own Major StepMAN and our departed Gen. 


Isaae R, Sherwood, representative as they are of the Blue and | 


the Gray in the hearts of the people. [Applause.] 

Mr, POU. Mr. Speaker, as a young man Major STEpMAN 
served with Robert KE. Lee and knew him personally. He fought 
in many pitched battles. Before he was elected a Member of 
Congress he had served North Carolina as legislator and lieu- 
tenant governor. In every position his services have been effi- 
cient and faithful. He is broad-minded, tolerant, and there- 
fore intensely American. He is now a national figure, respected 
by all, loved most by those who know him best. He has re- 
fused to surrender to advancing years. In this Chamber we 
do not think of him as 85 years old. We think of him as 85 
years young. [Applause.] 


Age does not wither him, nor custom stale his infinite variety. 


In the providence of God we all hope he may be spared to 
be with us for many anniversaries of his birth yet to come. 
[Applause. ] 

Courteous always, kindly, cherishing a deep and abiding rev- 
erence for womanhood, firm in his own convictions, yet toler- 
ant of the convictions of others, he represents the very highest 
ideals of the land of his birth. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, nothing could be more fit- 
ting and appropriate than that this body should pause for a 
few moments to pay honor to one of its most beloved and dis- 
tinguished Members, The record of Major Srepman in peace 


personification of his great | 
It is indeed a great pleas- | 
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| and in war fs one of which every true and loyal American can 
have great pride and admiration. It is my sincere hope, and I 
know it is the hope and desire of every Member of this body, 
that our beloved colleague may be spared yet to have many 
years of life and happiness as well as of distinguished service. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, it is a source of pride to the 
delegation from North Carolina that this great House of Rep- 
| resentatives to-day has seen fit to pause in its deliberations to 
| honor our distinguished colleague, Major SrepmMan. I first 
| knew him as a boy in my home county. I have known him 
intimately from that time. As has been stated, he was a great 
soldier; he was a brave soldier; he was courageous in battle, 
} and he won his title as major on account of his service upon 
the field of action. He entered the service of the Confederacy 
as a private. He served his first six months as a private. At 
| the end of that period he was promoted from the ranks to the 
rank of major. He served under the great chieftain, Robert E. 
Lee. After the war was over it was men like Major StepMAN 
who helped us to build up the fortunes of the South. After the 





war was over, with the major it ended. He has been a great 
citizen in war and in peace. He has served in almost every 
honored position in my native State—as a legislator, as lieu- 


; tenant governor, and in many other active positions, and has 
refiected honor upon the State which I love. We thank you, 
| my friends, Members of this House, and I thank the majority 
leader and the Speaker of this House for the opportunity that 
has been given us here to-day to honor the great services of 
this distinguished North Carolinian. [Applause.] 

| Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, it is proper and just that we 
| should celebrate this birthday of this distinguished citizen of 
our State, the Representative from the fifth congressional dis- 
trict of North Carolina. Born as he was in an adjoining county 
to the one in which I was born and reared, and now lives in 
another adjoining county, I know something of the life and 
character of the distinguished gentleman. He comes of a race 
of soldiers, statesmen, and patriots who fought in all the great 
wars of thiscountry. Heis typical of the Revolutionary families 
known as the Waddells and the Moores and others, who distin- 
guished themselves so much in the early history of our country. 
His ancestors lived in the time of the great William’ Gaston, 
who ornamented the supreme court of our State with such dis- 
tinction and whose name is known throughout the world as one 
of the great jurists of America. Major SrepMaN has always 
been a plain, modest, unpretentious citizen, close to the people, 
a friend of the people, fair and just to all, always taking a deep 
interest in public affairs. As an orator he is known in our State 
as one of the finest we have produced in recent generations. I 
have known only one man in public life that approaches Major 
STEDMAN in his courtesy and distinguished bearing as a gentle- 
man amongst associates and friends, the late Gen. M. W. Ran- 
som, who for many years represented North Carolina in the 
United States Senate. I have known him since my early man 
hood. I have always been greatly impressed not only with his 
oratory, but with his ability, fairness, and intelligence. It is a 
great pleasure to the North Carolina delegation and all his col- 
leagues in this body to unite in this tribute to him on this his 
eighty-fifth birthday. [Applause.] 

Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. Speaker, it is an honor to represent 
| a district in part of which is the section in which at one time 
lived our distinguished colleague, Major Srzpman. I rise for 
a moment to do my part in honor of this great citizen of our 
great Commonwealth. His life and character is an inspiration 
for the youth of our generation. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, it seems to me that it is a fortunate circumstance in 
the life of the Republic that we have now reached a period 
remote enough from the armed struggles of another day to 
make it possible for this House, in which sit Representatives 
from every section, to participate in these exercises in observ- 
ing the anniversary of the birth of our distinguished colleague, 
Major StepMaNn, of North Carolina. I can not hope to add any- 
thing to the splendid eulogies that have been pronounced, and 
my reason for rising is that I have associated with Major Srep- 
MAN upon the same committee for many years and have learned 
to love, honor, and respect him as a great American. I desire 
to pay my personal tribute to his splendid qualities as a gentle- 
man, to his fine ability as a Representative, to his untarnished 
integrity in all capacities, and to his gallant and courteous 
bearing as a gentleman and as a friend. 

It is gratifying to know that the passions of the war of the 
sixties have so far subsided as to make it possible for all 
classes of American citizenship now to acknowledge the great 
and noble qualities of General Lee, under whom Major Srep- 
MAN served with such distinction. It has been said that when 
the body of Stonewall Jackson lay in state in the capitol in 
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Richmond one of his young leutenants stopped at the bier and 


aluted the dead figure of his leader and said, “ Great Cap- 
tain, if thou are now with Caesar, tell him that we still know 
how to make war Last week I was in Lexington, Va., and 
visited the tomb of General Lee As I looked upon the walls 
of the chapel in which the tomb was located I saw, looking 
down upon me, an engraving of General Lee. It suggested the 
ace and figure of Major STEDMAN Not alone is there a 
physical likeness, but his splendid qualities are, to my mind, 
qualities approximating those of General Lee, and in my mind 
I said, “O great Captain, if thou art now with the great, we 


thank thee for that example and leadership that have left 
with us one like unto thee | Applanse. | 

Mr. HOWARD Mr. Speaker, it is not for me to share with 
tiv colleaunue from his native State in paying tribute to the 
lievements of Major STEDMAN in the other years 
Only now my rare privilege and pleasure in this brief moment 


1 
, ) 
ie and aci 


that th magnificent man, in his touch with those of 
us her ith him now, is living and positive refutation of a 
too larzely accepted falsehood which proclaims that the sweet 
flower of knighthood no longer blooms. [Applause. | W hile 
Major Srepman shall live the world will know that there is 


fill upon the earth, and always in beautiful bloom, that same 


flower of chivalry which marked the lifeway of the valorous 
and macnauimous knights of history's best day My own 
hest tribute to the life of this wonderful man shall be my 
earnest plea to the younger generations of our day that they 
hall hold his life before them as their own ideal, and thns 
burnish and brighten and better their own lives by memory 


tonch with the nobility, the gentleness, and the beanty of the 
life of Major StepMaN. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Mr. Speaker, I have been honored 
with the acquaintance of the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina. I say honored because of the fact I have re- 
ided some time at the same hotel, and I have had the op- 
portunity of ruither more close acquaintance with him than 
most of the Members on this side. I have been a great admirer 
of his character, and I am proud of the fact that I can call him 
my friend. Modest and unassuming, he has had a unique and 
remarkable experience, in that he has known the history of 
this country for two generations and has taken a distinguished 
part all through it. In many respects he reminds me of the 
great leader General Lee, under whom he served. Gentle, yet 
brave, and, like Bayard of old, a knight “ without fear and 
without reproach.” All Members upon this side, I am sure, join 
in a common expression of the desire that he may long be per- 
mitted to remain with us and aid us with his counsel, advice, 
and service. |Applause.] 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am asked as one who 
served in the Spanish War to say a few words upon this 
occasion, and IT am sure it is a great pleasure to do so, because 
I know no more kindly, courteous, and considerate gentleman than 
the one to whom we are now paying tribute. We meet him in 
committee, we meet him in this House, we meet him in the cor 
ridor, und he always greets us with the distinctive courtesy 
that we expect from u notable type of southern gentleman. 
That attribute he displays as did his distinguished leader, 
Robert E. Lee. The Spanish War brenght together many a per- 
son who was in opposition before that, men like Gen. Joseph 
Wheeler and others, who fought together with those who had 
been against them in the sixties. But we stand together to- 
day as a united country. [Applause.] Whatever our differ- 
ences may have been in the past those who study the life and 
work of Andrew Jackson will see that it was not entirely be- 
tween those of the North and South, but between those who 
came from the South themselves who sometimes made ructions 
in this country We are here to-day all united, one great 
country, and all serving that great country. It is a great 
pleasure to get up here to-day and say these few words and 
pay a tribute to the distinguished services of this fine type of 
rentleman. [Applause.] 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, we are here to-day to pay 
our tribute to Major SrepmMan, of North Carolina, on the anni- 
versary of his eighty-fifth birthday. I am thinking, sir, of 
those men who returned from the Confederate service to their 
States. I am not thinking of the Confederate veterans as 
soldiers, but I am thinking of men like Major StepMAN who 
were the leaders in their States, who helped to upbuild the 
Seuth, who helped to make it what it is to-day, and who did 
their part in uniting the Nation. And I wish, sir, to pay my 
tribute to him, and to assure him that every man on the 
North Carolina delegation stands back of him and will help 
him in any way possible in anything that he wants to do. 
{| Applause. ] 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I am glad that I can here in this 
Ha!l pay a tribute to my father’s comrade in that fratricidal 
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strife between the States of this Union, the devoted friend of 
my family for three generations. and the friend of all who 
honor valor and respect the sweetest attributes of human 
life. 

I know why the people of my State have always loved ovr 
distinguished colleague, and why it has extended to him almost 
every honor it held. It is not because he has grown rich in 
worldly things; he has not. It is not because of his matchless 
personality and the magic of his face and manner. It is be- 
cause of his unselfish devotion to duty in his effort to serve 
his fellow man and his country. This is the virtue which 
makes the memory of man immortal. All of his valor, all of 
his devotion, and all of his service he has put into life’s strue- 
ture which we call influence, and all this shall bless this world 
long years after he has embarked over “the unknown sea to 
the unseen shore.” 
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An old man, traveling a lone highway, 
Came at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm deep and wide; 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim; 
The sullen stream had no fears for him. 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength in building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day; 
You never again will pass this way; 

You've crossed the chasm deep and wide, 
Why build you the bridge at eventide?” 
The builder lifted his old gray head, 

“Good friend, in the path I've come,” he said, 

“ There followeth after me to-day 
A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm that was as naught to me 

To that fair youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for him.” 


CHARLES MANLY STEDMAN, the last hero statesman of the 
South’s pride and veneration, 85 years old to-day, we felicitate 
you, we love you for what you are and for what you represent. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, we are not par- 
ticularly honoring Major SrepMAN; he does not need it. We 
are honoring ourselves. Eminence such as Major StepMAN 
attained was not attained by accident. It was attained by 
painful labor, by earnest study, backed always by great 
character. 

His has been a most romantic life. As we look back upon 
the events of history, as we study the events in which he 
participated, it makes it difficult for one to speak of bim in a 
brief time. But this we do know, and know full well, that 
in every place and on every occasion, from the hour when 
as a 16-year-old boy he entered school in North Carolina, 
through all the events of the war of secession, through ail the 
events and legal activities of his State, and through all the 
events here since he has been a Member of this House, serving 
the Nation, he has never failed to meet the responsibilities 
in a great way as a great, pure, splendid character. [Ap- 
plause.] And we know, too, that he will continue to meet 
them here. 

I close as I began: We are not honoring him so much as 
we are honoring ourselves by turning aside for this little 
moment to congratulate him wpon attaining his eighty-fifth 
birthday, and to express the hepe that he may attain many, 
many more. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Saturday, February 6, Major Stepman be allowed to ad- 
dress the House for 35 minutes, immediately after the approval 
of the Journal and the disposal of routine matters on thle 
Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that on Saturday, February 6, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Major SrepmMan, be permitted to 
address the House for 35 minutes after the approval of the 
Journal and the disposal of matters on the Speaker's table. 
The Chair will not put the question. He knows the Mem- 
bers of the House will all be glad to listen to our gallant 
and very dear colleague. [Applause.] Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
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Mr. TILSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
stand in recess for 10 minutes, during which the Members of 
the House may have the opportunity to congratulate Major 
SrepMAN personally on his eighty-fifth birthday. [Applause.] 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock p. m.) the House stood in recess 
for 10 minutes. 

At the expiration of the recess the House was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

SETTLEMENT OF INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, during the consideration of the 
Italian debt settlement bill general leave was granted to all 
Members for five legislative days to extend their remarks in 
the Recorp. I prepared my remarks, but failed to file them in 
time, and I would like permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recerp on that subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the committee, 
much of the early history and former glory of Rome and of 
Italy has been injected into this debate. Fond as we are of 
Roman history and as much as we may admire the Italian 
people, I can not understand its relevancy to the debt settle- 
ment under discussion. In arriving at a proper conclusion of 
this matter we should consider Italy’s financial condition 
rather than the history of Rome and the Italian people. First, 
we should ascertain Italy's indebtedness to the United States 
and other nations; then we should, so far as possible, inventory 
and appraise both her present and prospective assets. If this 
is properly done, we should be able to determine approximately 
what she can pay. 

As to the amount due by Italy to the United States and 
other nations, there seems to be little or no controversy here 
or elsewhere. It is conceded that she owes Great Britain ap- 
proximately $2,458,000,000, and that this indebtedness has not 
yet been funded; that she owes the United States, including 
interest to date, $2,042,000,000, to be funded under terms of 
the pending bill, and that she owes no nation other than these. 

Of course, Italy owes her own citizens, but as this is a 
family affair and each member of the family is liable to Great 
Britain and to the United States for the amounts due these 
nations, this internal indebtedness is only incidentally involved 
in this question of settlement and need not be given serious 
consideration in passing upon the pending proposition. 

During our participation in the World War we sold Liberty 
bonds to the American people bearing interest at the rate of 
from 3144 per cent to 4% per cent, and raised money with 
which to finance our own armies and those of our allies. From 
funds thus raised we loaned to Italy during the war $1,030,- 
000,000, and after the war $616,000,000; in all, $1,646,000,000, 
At the time of making the loans it was understood that the 
amount would be returned with interest, but more than seven 
years have passed and no part of either principle or interest 
has yet been paid. The Italian Government has made an offer 
to fund this indebtedness under terms of which offer a small 
sum will be paid at this time and stated amounts will be paid 
annually thereafter for a period of 62 years. For the first five 
years no interest will be charged; for the next 10 years the 
rate is fixed at one-eighth of 1 per cent; for the next 10 years 
one-fourth of 1 per cent; for the next 10 years one-half of 1 
per cent; for the next 10 years three-fourths of 1 per cent; for 
the next 10 years 1 per cent; and for the succeeding 7 years 2 
per cent. Thus it will be seen that the average rate of interest 
which Italy offers to pay is forty-two one hundredths of 1 per 
cent, and not 4% per cent, which is about the average rate of 
interest the American citizen is now paying for the identical 
money loaned to Italy. 

If Italy should agree to pay the amount of money borrowed 
from the United States with interest at the rate of 444 per 
cent, the sum to be paid by the end of the 62-year period 
would be $6,706,160,000, but she only agrees to pay $2,407,- 
000,000, and only binds herself to pay 7% per cent of this 
amount within the next 31 years. If we should discount the 
obligation which Italy now offers to pay we would receive for 
it only $538,000,000, or $1,104,000,000 less than the amount 
borrowed from us more than seven years ago. 

The question before the Congress at this time is, shall we 
accept or reject the offer? In arriving at the proper solution 
of this important question we should not only consider Italy's 
present ability to pay but also what her ability te pay within 
the next 62 years may be. 
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As Members of the House we do not differ so much among 
ourselves as to the assets of Italy as we do regarding ques- 
tions of their value. If we could only agree as to her present 
wealth, her potentialities, and perspective ability to pay we 
might easily agree as to terms of settlement. It is admitted 
by all that Italy has a national wealth of $22,000,000,000, 
and many contend upon what seems to be good authority that 


it is from thirty-five to forty billions. What will it be 62 
years from now? No one knows, but if the past may be 
taken as a criterion it will be much greater then than 


now. 
In 1860 the national wealth of the United States was $16,000,-. 
000,000; in 1870, five years after the Civil War, it was only 
$24,000,000,000 ; and to-day it is over $300,000,000,000. 
a young nation than a hundred years old—but she is 
already one of the world’s great powers, and in 62 years 
from now her national wealth will doubtless exceed $100,000,- 
000,000, 

It is admitted that Italy has an area of approximately 119,- 
000 square miies in Europe; that in addition to this she has 
colonial possessions comprising on the Red Sea about 45.485 
square miles; in Italian Somaliland about 139,000 square miles, 
and in Tripoli 406,000 square miles. In all 709,435 
miles, and in addition to this many 
has concessions in China. 

The population of European Italy is 40,000,000. The exact 
population of her colonial possessions, islands, and so forth, 
may be in doubt but it is considerable. At least one of her 
possessions has a population of approximately 1,000,000, 

Thus, it will be seen that Itaiy, including her European 
holdings, colonial possessions, and so forth, has a population 
approximately one-half as large as continental United States, 
and has a land area about twelve times the size of Georgia 
perhaps fourteen times as large as the State of New York 
and considerably larger than the original 13 States of our own 
country. She has an abundance of both skilled and unskilled 
labor, and certainly in her colonial possessions has much room 
for expansion and development. 

It is admitted that Italy has great water-power possibilities. 
She now has many millions of dollars invested in water-power 
plants, and her water-power potentialities are greater 
those of any other country in Europe, except Rumania. 

Italy has more than 10,000 miles of railroads. 
may not seem great to Americans, but I submit 
fair average for European countries. If we but take a glance 
at the map of Europe it will be seen that with Italy’s favor- 
able position on the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas, and her 
highly developed and powerful shipbuilding capacity, her 
railroad mileage is quite sufficient for every legitimate present 
need. 

Italy's greatest requirements are for ships and maritime 
power, rather than extensive railroad mileage. As a maritime 
nation Italy has excellent capacity, and ranks as the fourth 
greatest shipbuilding nation of the world. In this connection, 
we should not forget that Italy has risen from the sixth to 
the feurth place as a shipbuilding nation since the beginning 
of the war. 

With her World War acquisitions, Italy may well be termed 
mistress of the Adriatic Sea, and for commerce or war, cer- 
tainly no nation occupies a more favorable position on the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

True, as suggested, Italy possesses no great natural supply 
of iron or coal, but she at least seems to have sufficient for her 
own demands. Her present yield and her indicated supply 
of coal, together with her already partially developed water 
power, are such as to cause no alarm. If we consider her 
water-power potentialities along with her supply of coal, no 
one can doubt her industrial development. 

In this connection it may be well for us to remember that 
Italy possesses what may almost be termed a natural monopoly 
of sulphur. It has been pointed out in this debate that Sicily 
is now producing 17 per cent of the world’s production and 
that the Anglo-Sicilian Co. is handling it in the manufacture 
and production of rubber. 

The income to Italy from tourist travel amounts to from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty million dollars per year. 
This one asset, which Italy has by reason of beautiful scenery, 
favorable climate, and rich history, is always increasing and 
can never be destroyed so long as civilized nations inhabit 
the globe. 

In estimating Italy’s ability to pay, we should not over- 
look her annual income from German reparations. Perhaps 
no one can say just what Italy will receive from this source, 
but figures submitted by Mr. Winston, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, disclose that she received on this account 
from Germany last year the equivalent of $16,000,000. 
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This year she will get from Germany $20,000,000; next year 
between $18,000,000 and $19,000,000, and the next year $82,- 
000,000. According to Mr. Winston's statement, as outlined by 
the Dawes Commission, Italy will receive $1,778,000,000 from 
Germany in reparations within the next 40 years, and, mind 
you, within 31 years of this 40-year period, while she is receiv- 
ing these enormous reparations from Germany, she will only 


pay tu the United States, under terms of the proposed settle- 


ment, 7% per cent of the amount she now offers. 

I have mentioned a few of Italy’s principal assets, but she 
has many others. Some gentlemen in course of the debate have 
pictured Italy as poverty stricken. I see no reason for think- 
ing or speaking of Italy in terms of poverty or destitution. 
We have heard from some gentlemen that Italy’s agricnitural 
situation is almost deplorable. Speaking of Italy, Judge Crisp 


SAYER: 

She has a sterile soil, a lot of it mountainous, and that which 
cultivated is so poor that it produces small crops. (See CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RecoRD, p. 1898.) 


1 wonder where gentlemen get such information. 
rely on the Italian Debt Commission for it? Let us see whether 
in fact the soil of Italy is “sterile.” Written information fur- 
nished me by the division of statistical and historical research, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, relating to the production 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and corn, in the United States and 
in Italy, for the year 1925, discloses that— 

The 
while 


average yield of wheat in Italy was 20.6 per acre, 
in the United States it was 12.8 bushels; the average yield of 
rye in Italy was 21.5 bushels per acre, while in the United States it 
was 11.9 bushels; the average yield of barley in Italy was 22.3 bushels 
per in the United States it was 26.4 bushels; 
yield of oats in Italy was 89.2 bushels per acre, while in the United 
States it was 38.8 bushels per acre; and the average yield of corn in 
Italy was per acre, while it 28.5 in the 
United States, 


Among the 89 leading wheat-producing countries 
world Italy usually stands about eighteenth. In view of dis- 
closures which show that the average yield per acre of wheat 
and rye in Italy in 1925 is almost twice as great as in the 
United States for the same year, that the average yield of 
oats per acre is nearly 6 bushels greater in Italy, and the 
average yield of barley and corn is practically the same, I 
can not understand how anyone can say the soil of Italy is 
“ sterile.” The figures submitted to me by the above-mentioned 
bureau show that the grain production—wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, and corn—of Italy for 1925 greatly exceeds that of the 
5-year average 1909-1918, preceding the war. 

Italy produces for export large quantities of silk, wine, 
liquor, lemons, nuts, and so forth. Judge Crisp tells us that 
Italy assigns three economic reasons for her inability to pay 
the United States. They are American prohibition, high tariff, 
and immigration laws. I believe the country is fairly well 
satisfied with our prohibition and immigration laws. At any 
rate, I am not willing to modify either of these in order to so 
accommodate Italy that she may more conveniently make 
larger payments to the United States. If, however, by reduc- 
ing the tariff on lemons, which now ranges from 90 to 98 per 
cent, and on other commodities which Italy may wish to ship 
into the United States, we can aid her to pay indebtedness to 
us and at the same time enable the American consumer to pur- 
chase lemons at about one-half the cost we now pay for them, 
and secure a substantial reduction of tariff on other necessary 
commodities of life, I am quite willing to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no disposition to be hard upon the 
Italian people. My natural impulse is to be generous to them, 
and I am perfectly willing to be, so long as I can be fair to 
the American people, 

I have often stated my position regarding the settlement of 
our foreign debts. I think they should all be funded and col- 
lected at the earliest possible date. While our British settle- 
ment did not meet with my entire approval, I voted for it. In 
doing so I thought it would form the basis of settlement for 
all these foreign debts. This seemed certain, in so much as the 
Republican platform of 1924 contained the following decla- 
ration: 


bushels 


ac and 


27.7 bushels bushels 


was 


We have steadfastly refused to consider the cancellation ef foreign 
debts. * * ®* Our position has been based on the conviction that 
a moral obligation, such as was incurred, should not be disregarded. 
We stand for settlement with all debtor countries similar in character 
with our debt agreement with Great Britain. 


I may add that settlement upon this basis seemed more 
certain because our distinguished colleague, Senator Burton, 
of Ohio, then and now a member of the Debt Funding Com- 
mission, made the keynote speech at the Republican convention 


is | 
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| adopting the platform, and was presumably instrumental {n its 

formation and adoption. Yes, I may add that to me it seemed 
doubly certain, inasmuch as another distinguished member of 
the Debt Funding Commission, my colleague, Judge Crisp, of 
Georgia, of whom I am very fond, said in a speech before this 
House—while a member of the commission—that he would not 
agree to nor accept offer of settlement made by any nation 
unless such offer was substantially on the basis of the British 
settlement. 

Both of these distinguished members of the Debt Funding 
Commission admit that the proposed settlement which they ask 
us to ratify is not in compliance with the basis upon which the 
British settlement was made. Its interest rate is more than 
3 per cent less. 

The present adiministration, put into power upon the solemn 
| declaration of the Republican platform, to which I have called 
attention, seems inclined to repudiate this provision of its con- 
| tract with the people. I neither impute wrong or impure mo- 
tive to anyone, but I see no reason for such change, especially 
| as Italy’s financial condition appears to be improving each 
rear since the war. 

During this debate much has been said regarding our 
national obligation to Italy by reason of our participation with 
| her in the World War. I deny that we are under any obli- 
gation to Italy by reason of that war. If we were, those obli- 
gations have long since been discharged. We were in no way 
responsible for Italy's entrance into the war—she entered it 
before this Nation did—and certainly, so far as the United 
States is concerned, she did so voluntarily. But for our en- 
trance into the war, there is little doubt that Italy would to- 
day be paying reparations to Germany instead of collecting 
from her. 

I have visited in most of the allied countries of Europe. 
I know something of their distress and sacrifices by reason 
of the war. While I sympathize with them, I can not admit 
that this Nation is under any obligation to them by reason 
of our participation in the war. If there is any obligation, 
moral or otherwise, it is due to the United States and not by 
this Nation to any of the allied powers. The American people 
are sympathetic—they are both just and generous—but sym- 
pathy and generosity is one thing, and obligation is another. 
We act for the American people in settling the Italian debt 
; and should not let our desire to be generous carry us beyond 
the bounds of justice to the American citizen. 

Some gentlemen seem to have forgotten our sacrifices in 
| the war. We drafted, chiefly from farms and factories, more 
than 4,000,000 American sons. They defended not only this 
Nation, but the homes and armies of the allied nations. In 
addition to this we gave nearly 30,000,000,000 of our national 
wealth, 20,000,000,000 of which we still owe American people. 
Over 10,000,000,000 of this amount went direct as a loan to our 
Allies. In order to raise this money we issued Government 
bonds and sold them to almost every American family and 

taxed everyone to the limit of his financial capacity. Thou- 
sands of our sons were killed and millions were maimed or 
| diseased. The war is still costing America billions of dollars 
annually, and neither the present nor the succeeding generation 
will live to see this enormous debt paid. We have not only 
been just, but we have been generous to the allied nations. 
We have not only loaned them money, but we have contribuied 
generously of our substance to them in the hour of need. 
America gets nothing from the war except disease, debt, and 
death—our Allies do get reparations from Germany. 

The armistice was signed more than seven years ago. The 
| allied indebtedness has not yet been funded, and in no case 
have we extended, or proposed to extend, the day for final 
| payment to less than 62 years—nearly 70 years from conclusion 
| of the war. The bonds which we issued and sold to raise the 
money loaned to our Allies have not yet been paid, and we are 
| now taxing our own citizens almost beyond the point of endur- 
ance to pay the interest on our domestic indebtedness incurred 
by reason of the war. Every citizen and individual in this Na- 
tion must pay his or her part by direct income tax or through 
the medium of an exorbitant tariff. No one can escape. 
Within the next few years the bonds we sold must be paid. 
Who will pay most of the indebtedness? Obviously, many of 
the same boys who defended the allied armies. When will 
they collect the loans made to the Allies? If at all, it will be 
some 30 or 40 years later. What other obligation has America 
to discharge? 

Some gentlemen contend, and the press has so stated, that 
under the proposed settlement the full amount of the Ameri- 
ean debt and interest will be collected—they do not say how 
much interest will be collected. Let us see if this statement is, 
in point of fact, accurate. Senator Burton, a distinguished 
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Member of this House and one of the ablest men on the Debt 








1926 


Funding Commission, speaking 
in comparison with the British 


of the Italian debt 
settlement, said: 


settlement, | 


That seems a very great concession; and it is, for if we calculate 
the present worth at 4% per cent we obtain only about 25 per ms | 
£528. 000,000, on a debt which was originally $1,648,000,000, (See | 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorpb, p. 2006.) | 
Senator BurTron admits that if the terms of the settlement | 


offered are accepted, that we will obtain only about 25 per cent | 
of the debt, and that is a fact. Gentlemen who contend other- 
wise should remember that we are funding a debt composed | 
of both principal and interest. There is no fundamental dif- | 
ference between the cancellation of interest and the cancella- 
tion of principal. 
to camouflage this 
money ? 

We are told that a settlement of the Italian debt upon the | 
proposed terms will greatly benefit American business. I con- 
that such a settlement will greatly benefit the Morgan 
banking interests, which have already loaned Italy $100,000,000 
and deubtless expect from time to time to loan additional 
sums, amounting to perhaps billions of dollars. I can well 
understand how other big business interests and foreign in- 
vestors may be greatly benefited, but I can not understand 
how the small taxpayer and the small business concerns called 
upon to help make good this 75 per cent cancellation of the 
Italian debt can be benefited. Gentlemen, be not deceived; 
this cancellation settlement is in the interest of big business 
and not small taxpayers. 


Why should gentlemen thus quibble, except | 
enormous gift of the American citizens’ 


cele 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 8264) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Treapway | 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole | 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 


of the bill H. R. 8264, which the Clerk will report by title. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Kincuetor]. [Applause.] 
Mr. KINCHELOER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, a few days ago the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Tincuer}], with his usual gusto and recklessness, made a 


speech on the floor of the House undertaking to tell the farmers 
of the country how prosperous they are under the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff law. Everybody excepting the gentleman from 
Kansas knows that the agricultural interests of this country 
are in a worse condition than has ever been known since this 
has been a Republic. Everyone knows, excepting the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer], that the tariff on agricul- 
tural products does not and never has benefited the farmer, 
because he raises a surplus which has to be sold in a world 
market, and therefore the world market fixes the price of 
most of his products, tariff or no tariff. However, the speech 
of the gentleman from Kansas is what you might term a 
Coué treatment of the farmers. According to the gentleman 
from Kansas, the farmers should say, in the language of Mr. 
—_ “Every day in every way we are getting better and 
etter.” 

I purposely asked the gentleman from Kansas while he was 
making a speech why it was that under the Underwood Tariff 
Act, a Democratic measure, that the purchasing power of the 
farmer's dollar averaged $1.04, while to-day under the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act it is only 60 cents. The gentleman from 
Kansas denied it, and denied that the late Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Wallace, ever made in substance a statement of 
this kind. For the information of the gentleman from Kansas 


and the country I herewith insert the statement of Mr. Wallace, 
which is as follows: 


DpraRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, February 27, 1923. 
Hon, Ewrn L. Davis, 


House of Representatives. 

Dewar Mr. Davis: I am pleased to transmit herewith data relative to 
the purchasing power of the farm dollar, as requested in your letter of 
February 17. 

A satisfactory index number of the purchasing power of the farm 
dollar, 1860 to date, has not been prepared. The Joint Commission of 
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Last week I wrote the present Secretary of Agriculture re- 
questing the purchasing power of the furmer’s dollar for 1923, 
1924, and 1925, if possible, which he promptly furnished me, 
and this information follows: 


Cents 
| November, 1923 ______-.-._. he gieiail an 61 
November, i924 ah ceeemattibedin — és ‘ ~ 62.4 
November, 1925 oldie 60. 3 


Now, bear in mind that the Underwood Tariff Act became a 
on October 8, 1913, and the purchasing price of the 
farmer’s dollar was 100 cents that year. The Underwood 
Tariff Act remained on the statutes until it was partly re- 
pealed by the emergency tariff bill May 27, 1921. Look at the 
above table and see what the purchasing power of the farmer's 
dollar was that year. The Fordney-McCumber bill became a 
law September 3. 1922, and is still on the statute books. Now, 
look at the years 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925 and see how the 
purchasing power of the farmer's dollar has gradually de 
clined. It will continue to decline and the agricultural in- 
terests of the country will continue to decay as long as the 
farmer is compelled to sell his products in a world market ang 
buy his manufactured articles for himself and family in a pro- 
tected market. 

The gentleman from Kansas states that the tariff on wheat, 
steers, and fresh meat was such a wonderful benefit to the 
farmer, and yet in the next breath he gave an instance where 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havaen], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, went to Canada and bought steers for 
his farm in Iowa and paid the tariff and freight on them and 
still bought them a great deal cheaper than he could buy them 
in the United States. -He also said that there were 154,070 
steers and 14,253,000 pounds of meat imported to this country 
last year, notwithstanding the tariff on them, leaving the im- 
pression that the tariff wall is not high enough and that this 
small amount of importation of steers and meat is interfer- 
ing with the high price which the farmer should get for them. 
There were 25,223,000 cattle. and calves slaughtered in this 
country last year and there were 8,264,000.000 pounds of beef 
and veal consumed in this country last year. So you can see 
that the small amount of importation of steers and meat did 
not reflect in the slightest in the price the farmers received 
for them. 

If the tariff means so much to the American farmer, then 
why does not the President of the United States exercise his 
power under the flexible provisions of the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act and place a tariff on steers so high that even the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haugen] can not go out of this 
country and buy and ship them here; and place a tariff on 
meat so high that this product can not be imported here. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 
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Mr. RLANTON. It ts because the President of the United j 


Stutes is the head and exemplar of the Republican Party, and 


the Republican Party has never taken care of the producer. | 


It has taken care of the consumer. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. He can not take care of the producer 


in this way. The farmer is forced to sell his products in a | 


world market, and everything he buys for himself or his 
family he buys in a protected market. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOK, Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN I understood the gentleman to say that the 
farmer sells his products in a free market and buys in the 
protected market 

Mr. KINCHELOKE. That is what I said. 


~ XN tGAN. ‘j » gentle nlighten the House | 
Mr, MURGAN wee eae a: See 7 eat | of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, had something to say 


as to the number of products the farmer buys upon which a 
tariff is imposed—tlike fertilizer, and so forth—and will the 
genticman also state in the Recorp the number of farm prod- 
ucts upon which the tariff levied 
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Let me quote now from another very distinguished authority, 
Senator CUMMINS, of Iowa. What did he have to say as to 
whether the tariff on agricultural products was of assistance 
to the American farmer? And, by the way, the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa made this statement before he had an acute 
attack of “ Brookhartitis,” and I understand that attack is 
going to be very serious and will develop into a malignant 
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| form if Mr. Steck is seated in the Senate. [Laughter.] Sena- 
| tor CUMMINS was asked in the Senate if he thought that the 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, I can not yield to the gentleman— | 
oe a Cees cote | pottage. Mr. McCumber had this to say: 


Kepublican authority almost as distinguished as the gentle- | 


if the gentleman will wait a minute I will give him some good 


mun himself, that does not agree with him or the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer] on this proposition of the tariff 
on agricultural products. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say—— 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 


man yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The marvelous story told by 
the gentleman from Kansas about the price of 800-pound 
cattle being $9 per hundredweight in the stockyards in Chicago 
nnd better cattle of the same weight at the same period bring- 
ing only $4.60 per hundredweight in near-by Canada was a 
most astounding statement to anyone familiar with the live- 
stock business. The tale was too fantastic to deserve a place 
even in a Republican defense of the tariff. 

An 800-pound animal at $9 per hundredweight would bring 
$72; the same animal at $4.60 per hundredweight would bring 
$36.80. This, plus the tariff at $12 calculated at $1.50 per 
hundredweight, would make a total cost in Canada of $48.80, 
a difference in price between Chicago and near-by Canada on 
one S00-pound animal of $23.20. Now what kind of people are 
the stockmen of Iowa and surrounding States that they throw 
uwny $23.20 on every steer they purchase for feeding purposes; 
and, if these stockmen do not buy these feeders in Chicago at 
that price, then who does buy them, and what keeps the price 


tariff on agricultural products helped the farmer. He said: 


I do not; and it is idle for even an enthusiast to assert that the 
price of these products is directly affected by the protective tariff. 


A distinguished ex-Senator of the United States, Mr. Me- 
Cumber, from North Dakota, the coauthor with Mr. Fordney 


along that line before he went out of the Senate, and it should 
be remembered that this was long before this distinguished 
gentleman was relegated by his constituency to the caravan 
of “lame ducks” and given a Federal life job as his mess of 


The wheat acreage to-day is producing a surplus of wheat, which 
must be thrown into the world’s market; thereby keeping down the 
price of the home product, tariff or no tariff. 


But I want to quote from a little more recent statement. 
Gentlemen will remember that the farmers had a meeting at 


| Des Moines, Iowa, the other day. It is said that there were 


| 





, proses : eke F | representatives there of a million farmers. They had a meet- 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- | ing there to discuss, not their prosperity, as Mr. Tincuer 


says they have under the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, but 
their adversity. This is where they had the self-lubricating 
and automatic spanking machine for the Iowa delegation, 
which the newspapers said were invited out to that meeting 
to be told what the farmers wanted. According to the news- 
papers they were given a spanking and then started on their 
way back to Washington to make an assault upon the White 
House and the Republican administration now in power for 
more legislation. You will remember that in 1924 in the Presi- 
dential election the people of Iowa were long on “ keeping 
cool ‘with Coolidge.” This year they are long on corn and 
short on hogs. I remember many years ago when they had a 
local option election in Posey County, Ind., Senator Voor- 
hees, who was then at the height of his popularity, was in- 
vited there to make a speech for the wets. Of course, the an- 
nouncement of his presence for that occasion depopulated that 
county from center to circumference, and when he got there 
he looked into the faces of acres of people and congratulated 


| the great county of Posey on being such a great corn county. 


to the high point of $9 at Chicago while it is only $4.60 in , 


Canada? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, I do not think that part of the 
gentleman's speech is any more fantastical than the rest of it. 
-It all goes to show that the Republicans even do not think 
that a tariff on agricultural products helps the farmer, but 
wus put there merely for the purpose of fooling him. The tariff 


on Wheat is nothing but a miller’s tariff. Under this Fordney- | 


McCumber Tariff Act a miller of Minneapolis can go to Canada 
and buy 100,000 bushels of Canadian wheat, and when he gets 
to the border with it pay his 42 cents per bushel on it; but 
when he gets it to his mill, if he mixes as much as 30,000 
bushels of American wheat with the Canadian wheat, grinds 
it into flour, and then export this flour with its by-products, 
which most of the big millers do, he can then go to the customs- 
house and draw down 99 cents of every dollar of tariff he paid 
on this wheat. See section 313 of act. 

I want to submit a little Republican authority on whether 
or not the tariff benefits the American farmer. Let me quote 
you what Senator Capper, from Kansas—the gentleman's Sena- 
tor—has to suy relative to the tariff: 


Unless he [the farmer] is enabled to put his price up. it will not 
be long before he will be demanding a reduction of the protective tariff, 
waich keeps up the prive of the manufactured articles he consumes. 
As a seller he [the farmer] must compete in world markets; as a 
buyer he must buy in a protected home market. As a seller he must 
take the world price; as a buyer he must pay the American protected 
price. It is absurd to assume that the farmer will long remain content 
at such a disadvantage. He demands readjustment. 


A distinguished ex-Senator from Kansas, Mr. Bristow, has 
the following to say on this subject: 


We raise far more wheat, corn, cattle, and hogs than we consume, 
and the result is that the farmer can not be protected by a tariff, 
because the price of his produce is fixed by the world market. 








Finally he said: 


I say to you, citizens of Posey County, if you vote this county 
dry, what are you going to do with your corn? 


A great leather-lunged fellow in the back of the audience 
said in reply: “Senator, we are going to raise more hogs 
and less hell down here.” [Applause.] J 

It seems that the people of Iowa this year are raising less 
hogs and more hell with the Republican administration now 
in power. [Laughter and applause on Democratic side.) I 
want to read an excerpt from the resolutions which they 
passed at the Des Moines meeting. Remember that was a 
Republican meeting, and that Democrats were as scarce as 
hen’s teeth. There were not enough Democrats there to put 
out a fire if one had started. Here is what these stalwart, 
stand-pat, died-in-the-wool, high-protective tariff, Coolidge Re- 
publicans had to say in regard to the prosperity of the Ameri- 
ean farmer under the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act: 


We do not concede that the existing Fordney-McCumber Act is 
of great benefit to agriculture as a whole. On the contrary, the 
staggering burdens imposed upon the consumers of the country 
through the act fall as heavily upon the farmer as upon any other 
class—on the one hand the farmer pays his full share of the heavy 
tariff tribute upon practically everything he buys, while on the other 
hand the price of his great surplus commodities is fixed in the 
world market. 

7 * 7 o = . . 


If the existing tariff is such a boon to agriculture, then how can 
the fact be explained that, although this tariff has been in operation 
for five years, agriculture is at this hour staggering on the brink of 
complete collapse? 


I wish the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TrncHEeR] were here 
to-day so that he could explain that situation satisfactorily to 
these Republicans in convention at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman. will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No; I will not yield at this time. 


ee 
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One of the most startling statements made by the gentleman 
from Kansas, and one, I am sure, that took the breath out of 
his Republican colleagues who know anything about tariff, was 
the statement that sugar was on the free list under the Under- 
wood tariff bill, and that it took as much to buy a pound of 
sugar under the Underwood bill, with sugar on the free list, 
as it takes to-day to buy four pounds with a tariff on it. 
is what I call “ meeting yourself coming back.” He had just 
tried to convince the House that the tariff on steers, wheat, 
and fresh meat was a splendid thing for the American farmers, 
because of the fact that the tariff increased the price of these 
commodities to the farmer, then in the next breath he says 
that sugar being on the free list increased the price of sugar. 
I am-ure if he could convince Secretary Mellon that the price 
of aluminum could be increased by putting it on the free list, 
and Mr. Gary that the price of steel could be increased by 
putting it on the free list, and other heads of protected com- 


modities under the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill that this is | 
true, you could find many lobbyists in Washington knocking at | 
the doors of the Ways and Means Committee asking that the | 


tariff be taken off these commodities in order that the price 
might be increased. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
man yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is the gentleman sure they will 
do that, or will they ask unanimous consent to revise Mr. 
TrincuHER’s remarks? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. My opinion is that they may not possibly 
take that statement of Mr. TrncHer’s very seriously, because, 
as I say, Mr. Tincuer meets himself coming back on that very 
proposition. a 

I submit to you if this is not a strange argument for a man 
who advocates a high protective tariff to make, and I am sure 
it will be heard with amazement by the heads of protected 
industries of this country. 

The truth about the matter is sugar never was on the free 
list during the whole life of the Underwood Tariff Act. Now 
the gentleman from Kansas did not intend to make a misstate- 
ment in regard to this matter, but he just did not know. Under 
the Underwood bill of date October 3, 1913, there was a tariff 
of seventy-one one-hundredths of a cent a pound on sugar, and 
the law did provide that sugar should go on the free list May 1, 
1916; but before that time everyone knew we were on the 
threshold of the World War, and consequently Congress, by an 
act of April 27, 1916, repealed this provision and this rate of 
duty stayed on sugar during the life of the Underwood tariff 
bill. This low rate on sugar was not intended as a protective 
tariff but as a tariff for revenue. 

The President in his speech at Chicago a few weeks ago 
emphasized the fact that there was no tariff on farm imple- 
ments in the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. There is not, and 
this was done for the deliberate purpose of deceiving the farm- 


ers, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


yet there is an almost prohibitive tariff on steel and prac- 
tically every other product that goes into the manufactured 
implement, which has increased the price of the same since 
1914, in most respects, 100 per cent. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If, as the President contended in 
his Chicago speech, practically everything the farmer buys is 
on the free list, does not that simply mean that under this 


administration the farmer has very restricted purchasing | 
It means, does it not, that the farmer is unable to | 


power? 
buy those general comforts, semiluxuries, and luxuries which 
everybody knows are so widely covered by the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff law? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes; and how can anybody say—any- 
body, including Mr. Trncner—that a high tariff on agricul- 
tural products is the best thing for the farmer, when every- 
body knows that the farmer is in worse financial condition 
to-day than he has ever been in since the foundation of this 
Republic? I would like any Republican to answer. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, no. I am talking of Republicans 
who know something about the tariff. [Laughter.] 


Congressman Srrone, a Republican, and a colleague of the 
gentleman from Kansas, had placed in the Recorp some time 
ago a statement showing the difference in the cost of farming 
implements of the farmers in Kansas in the year 1914, when 
the Underwood Tariff Act was a law—a Democratic law— 
and 1924, under the Fordney-McCumber tariff law—a Republi- 
This com- 


can law—and this applies to farmers in every State. 
Parison follows: 


This | 


While there is no tariff on the finished farm implements, | 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman | 
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fy pr etaennnnmanaettegiiienincitntiagad aliases Sieincenee 
| | 
Implements i9l4 1924 
j 

ne en ers St se $3. 00 $17. 50 

Walking cultivator...........___. 18. 00 8. 00 
| Riding cultivator.............. _.. a a . 25, 00 62.00 

of. La ee ee er a 26. OO 80. 50 

I, STE ni Ss aT ale oe oe 40. 00 75.0 

hg 18. 00 41.00 
| Corn Planter atl 0. 00 as. 
| Dee eee. 3. 45. 00 95. 00 
| Self-dump hay rake 2. 00 55, OO 

Wagon box... __...... 16. 00 35.09 
| Farm wagon....__.___. a5 00 150. 09 
| Grain drill ee 85. OO 165. OO 
| 2row stalk cutter. ....._. 45. 00 ow 
| Grain binder me 3 : a ieee 150, 00 a7.) 

2-row corn disk... ___ BED outs ae | 38. 00 600 
| Walking plow, I4-inch_...... 14. 00 28. OO 
| Harness, per set __......__ : a 46. 00 75. 00 
I wish it were possible for every farmer in America to read 


this statement and see whether he agrees with the gentleman 
from Kansas {Mr. Trincnex] as to the great benefits of a pro- 
tective tariff to the American farmer. 

The 


tariff on sugar to-day under the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill costs the housewives of America over $650,000 a 
day. You will remember that just prior to the presidential! 


| election of 1924 the Tariff Commission—and a Republican 
Tariff Commission—recommended to President Coolidge that he 
exercise the power given him under the flexible provisions of 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff law and reduce the tariff on 
sugar one-half cent a pound. This was about the time the 
President was going up to his “hay” farm in Vermont, and 
he gave out a statement which was headlined by all the lead 
ing papers of the country that he was going to teke this ree- 
ommendation of the Tariff Commission with him to his “ hay’ 
farm and give it close study, indicating that he intended to 
act upon the proposition, and perhaps favorably, within a few 


days. Nothing has been heard from the President in this 
matter since. Of course everyone knows that the sugar trusts 
of the country contributed a large campaign fund to the 
Republican campaign committee for the 1924 election, and 
likewise knows that the President was not going to run 
counter to the sugar trusts and reduce this tariff. [Ap 
plause.] The President has the power to reduce the duty, and 


if he would reduce this tariff one-half cent a pound on sugar, 
thereby carrying out the recommendation of his Tariff Com- 
mission, who undoubtedly gave the matter great study, that 
act alone would save the housewives of America and other 
users of sugar $145,000 a day. I wonder if the users of sugar 
when they are apprised of this fact will agree with the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Tincurer] that a protective tariff on 
sugar is a great thing for the consumers of this country. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Has the gentleman any information show- 
ing that under the flexible provision of the tariff act any tariffs 
have been reduced by this administration? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I understand the tariff 
quail from Mexico has been reduced. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is that all? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is all I know of. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the gentleman also have any infor- 
mation as to how much money has been spent on this Tariff 
Commission since it was established? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No; but I know that under a Demo- 
cratic administration we established a Tariff Commission sup- 
posed to be nonpartisan, and I know in the last two years it 
has been prostituted more than it ever was before, and has 
| been made absolutely a partisan commission by the President 
| for political purposes only. [Applause.] 

The Democratic Party has always believed in a tariff, but 
on revenue only. The Democratic Party enacted tariff laws 
| 


on bobwhite 


long before the Republican Party was born, but it never has, 
and I am sure never will, enact a protective tariff bill that will 
stifle competition and will redound to the benefit only of the 
manufacturers of the country and to the detriment of all who 
toil and consume. 

The Republican Party in its platforms formerly undertook 
to justify a high protective tariff on the ground that it pro- 
tected infant industries, but since these “infant” industries, 
which have been fostered and nurtured under Republican pro- 
tective tariff laws, have become gigantic trusts and monopolies 
the Republican Party in its recent platforms undertakes to 
justify its position on the high protective tariff on the ground 
that it wants to equalize the cost of production at home and 
abroad, and, of course, for the benefit of the American laborer. 

There are many articles in the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill 
upon which the tariff is so high that there is no importation of 
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those articles to this country at all, which gives the manu- 
facturers of those articles a complete monopoly, and at the 
same time the Federal Government does not receive one cent 
of revenue by reason of the tariff on these articles. I am 
volng to insert here a few of such articles upon which there is 

prohibitive tariff, and therefore there was no importation 
during the first year this law was on the statutes, and no com- 
petition. But, at the same time, the price of these articles 
to the consumer has been increased practically to the rate of 
the tariff duty. These articles are necessities of the American 
people, and especially the farmers of the country. Said list 
is as follow 





' 






- 
Articles | Production Imports Mroent) | tevenue Basar oll 

_ si inci nnaniiiiittl 

| : | 
Ce | $208, 422,920 | None 30 | None......| $40, 445, 748 
D ind shutters...| 10, 877, O01 do | 90 4-31002...2. 1, 812, 833 
W ooden goods 21, 703, 261 OO ste , er vee | 4, , 652 
Belting and hose | 19, 176, 277 |...do.......| 3334|..-do.......| 4, 794, 069 
K nit goods (wool) | 285, 255, 689 do oe £..00e | 135, 121, 116 
Knit goods (silk | 142, 627, 844 do 6001. Me.3..2 53, 485, 441 
Blackhing 25, 284, 072 do | 25 a |} 4,512,348 
Engines, steam, gas, 464, 774, 7 o | iia 70, 917, 689 

and waier, | } | 
liardware ‘ all 154, 524, 888 do eal 50 ae 47, 614, 668 
Pumps... 5 &5, 401, 940 do | Sb. ae 16, 304, 980 
btloves 211, 508, 902 do ‘ 50 |---do _..-| 66,300, 092 
rinware 233, 964, 000 do is 20 |...do_......| 38, 242,714 
Vile 17, 616, 563 Gi. cuc 60 |...do.......| 4, 144,924 
PRED ntkncinoierns 205, 327, 133 Otiinnwed | 45 |...do.......| 63, 253, 905 
Total siicentedaa es daa te Ad? eo. cane a" ee etd 551, 309, 179 


t lay with one hand the power of the Government on the prop- 
evty of the citizen and with the other to bestow it upon the favored 
individuals to aid private enterprise and build up private fortunes 
is none the less robbery because It is done under the forms of law 

nd is called taxation. (Supreme Court of the United States, Mar- 
shall case.) 


The Supreme Court in the Marshall case gave a striking 
statement which is very apropos. I also wish every American 
farmer could read this statement and see whether they agree 
with the gentleman from Kansas as to what great benefit the 
tariff is to the farmer, and see whether the tribute that the 
consumers of these articles are paying amounting, as you will 
see, to $551,809,179, the first year this law was in effect on 
these few articles is equalizing “ the cost of production at home 
ald abroad.” 

Seven hundred thousand farmers have gone into bankruptcy 
under the Harding and Coolidge administrations. That means 
that a farming population of over 2,500,000 have been reduced to 
poverty and want, largely because of this discriminatory legis- 
lation known as the high protective tariff. On the other hand 
the agricultural interests of this country were never more pros- 
perous than during the eight years of the Woodrow Wilson 
ndministration. A great part of the time during the Wilson 
administration the farmers were receiving $2 to $3 per bushel 
for their wheat, $1 to $1.50 for corn, from 12 to 18 cents per 
pound for cattle and hogs on foot; and the tobacco farmers 
received more for their tobacco than they ever had in the 
history of the country. What is the American farmer receiy- 
ing for the above products to-day under a Republican adminis- 
tration? 

Does a high protective tariff benefit the American laborer? 
Let us see whether it helps the American laborer or not. Three 
of the highest protected industries under the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff bill are the cotton manufacturers, woolen manu- 
fucturers, and textiles. Yet the laborers in these industries 
receive as low wages for their labor as any other class in 
America. Does the high protective tariff help the coal miner, 
the carpenter, the plasterer, the bricklayer, the plumber, the 
painter, the printer, or the barber? Every intelligent person 
knows that it does not. The wages these men receive, they 
receive in spite of a protective tariff and receive it by reason 
of their being organized. Instead of a high protective tariff 
helping these classes of labor it is a great detriment to them, 
because they have to take their wages and buy manufactured 
products for themselves and families in a protected market 
und pay an increase anywhere from 10 to 150 per cent for 
them on account of the tariff. 

Last year this law produced a little over $500,000,000 in 
revenue to the Government, but it costs the consumers of the 
country over $4,000,000,000 extra for the articles they bought 
which are protected under this law. 

I want to give you gentlemen some good authority on Amert- 
can labor in this country and see if a tariff on manufactured 
products is a good thing for American labor, or if it is main- 
taining the “American standard of wages.” Let me read an 
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excerpt from a letter written by Mr. William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, last summer to Mr. M. G. 
Pierce, president of the American Woolen Co., when that com- 
pany had reduced the wages of its employees 10 per cent. 
This is a letter of protest from Mr. Green as president of the 
American Federation of Labor, with a membership of 4,000,000 
laboring men in this country. 
Mr. Green says in part in this letter to Mr. Pierce: 


The textile manufacturers of New England insisted that they be 
made the beneficiaries of a high protective tariff. They demanded of 
Congress a tariff schedule which they explained would adequately 
protect goods manufactured in the textile industry from competition 
from Europe. They alleged such protection was necessary in order 
that they might pay high wages to their employees. So, behind the 
repeated reductions in wages of the textile workers there looms like 
a ghost the notorious Schedule K. The remarkable feature of this 
Schedule K is the fact that the principles embodied in Schedule K 
were first fastened upon the people of the United States in 1867. 

In that year efforts were being made to pass a tariff bill. The textile 
manufacturers refused to permit its passage until their demands were 
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| complied with. Senator Sherman went into the caucus of the mem- 


bers of his party and said: 

“Here is the tariff demanded by the textile manufacturers. 

“If you do not give it to them they are strong enough to prevent 
any tariff bill being passed.” 

Congress surrendered. From that day until the present time charges 
have been made while different tariff measures bave been considered, 
that every committee that handled the textile tariff schedule received 
the rates from the manufacturers and embodied them in the law 
without serious question. Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, on May 4, 1909, 
called attention to this situation during the delivery of an address 
which attracted wide public attention, because in it he stated that he 
had previously voted blindly for the textile tariff. These are his 
words: 

“And, if I understand the committee’s work correctly, they just 
gathered around this old law which was passed from one generation to 
another and said: 

“* This is a hard subject and a fighting subject and a tiresome oub- 
ject; we have got the woolgrower and the wool manufacturers so that 
they are not going to raise any row about it, and the best thing for cur 
comfort and convenience is just to let it alone. 

‘Am I not correct about that?’” 

Notwithstanding this consideration accorded the textile manufacturer 
by the Congress, no other industry in the United States has made such 
a record for wage reductions and strikes as that of the textile industry. 
Furthermore, no industry has paid higher dividends or issued niwre 
stock dividends than the companies and corporations engaged in the 
manufacture of textiles. 

If a tariff wall is built in order to protect special interests and 
special industries against competition from foreign manufacturers, ccr- 
tainly when manufacturers protected by such a tariff wall reduce the 
wages of their employees below the subsistence level, the Government 
in all fairness should reduce the tariff schedules and tear down the 
tariff wall which has been so skillfully built. 

It is the purpose of the president of the American Federation of 
Labor to bring these facts to the attention of Congress and to insist 
in the name of the working people of America that the textile manu- 
facturers, who have inaugurated and carried out a policy of wage reduc- 
tion, shall be deprived of special privileges and special benefits wh'ch 
they have enjoyed from high-tariff protection. 


On September 18, 1925, Mr. Thomas F. McMahon, president of 
the United Textile Workers, protesting against the 10 per cent 
cut in the wages of these workers, issued a statement congrutu- 
lating President Green, of the American Federation of Labor, for 
the two letters which he wrote to the employers of these con- 
cerns, and said this, in part, relative to the tariff on textiles: 


The United Textile Workers of America favor a fair and equitable 
tariff. We realize that there are some parts of the present tariff on 
textiles that could be divided by two and other parts that need a severe 
lowering in rates to make them fair to the consumer and worker alike. 
The consuming public would buy two yards where they now buy but 
one if proper adjustments were made in the highway-larceny tariff! now 
in existence. The workers have been fooled long enough. They know 
that with the highest protective tariff on textiles now existing that 
their condition is worse than ever before. We are told about the large 
imports of textiles during the past year, as a matter of fact the entire 
imports of textiles into the country was less than 5 per cent, and over 
one-half of this amount we could not manufacture if we had the orders. 


It would really be amusing if it were not so serious to hear 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover and others high in the counsel 
of this Republican administration complaining because England 
has a monopoly on rubber, Chile on nitrates, Brazil on coffee, 
and Egypt on long-staple cotton. Mr. Hoover and others claim 
that some of these countries threaten an embargo on some of 
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these commodities. They complain what an outrage it is to the 
American people. Let me remind Mr. Hoover and the rest of 
this Republican administration that an embargo is not as dis- 
astrous to the people as a high protective tariff, because when 
a country lays an embargo upon any of its products it does it 
for the purpose of permitting this product to be utilized by its 
own citizens, making the supply more plentiful and, therefore, 
the price of same cheaper. While the effect of a high protec- 
tive tariff, such as enacted by this Republican administration, 
is to stifle competition, keep competitive commodities from com- 
ing into the country, thereby raising the price of the domestic 
manufactured product and results in increasing the price to the 
consumer. So it bespeaks bad grace and sportsmanship for this 
Republican administration to complain about other countries 
creating monopolies and levying export bounties as long as the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill is on the statutes creating monop- 
olies and high prices in this country. 
HOW THE TARIFF AFFECTS THE PRICE OF TOBACCO 

The farmers of this country raise an exportable surplus of 
nearly all the products grown; therefore it is highly impor- 
tant for the farmers of the country to have a great foreign 
market. England and the other countries owe us about $14,- 
000,000,060 and interest, which we loaned them during the 
war—the Debt Commission is reducing this indebtedness some. 
But there is only one of two ways that these countries can 
ever pay us: Either in gold or in the exchange of commodities. 
They have practically no gold, and they can not bring their 
commodities to this country and pay at our ports of entry the 
exorbitant tariff laid upon them by the 
tariff bill and sell in competition with the home manufacturers. 
Consequently they have paid but very little on their debts, and 
I do not see how they can pay us as long as they are prohibited 
by this tariff wall from bringing their commodities here. If 
this tariff was reduced so that the manufacturers of Europear 
countries could bring their manufactured products here and 
sell them in open competition with the home manufacturers, 
then they could not only pay the debts of their governments 
but they would receive for their products American money with 
which they could and would buy the surplus products of the 
American farmer and take them back with them to Europe to 
be consumed by the people of their countries. This could be 
done without hurting the home manufacturer at all, for no one 
wants to hurt legitimate business in this country. But I want 
to serve notice on you Republican Members now that the Amer- 
ican farmer and other consumers of this country are getting 
tired, and sorely tired, of paying these exorbitant prices for 
the manufactured products which they use. In the dark-to- 
bacco districts of Kentucky and Tennessee SO per cent of the 
tobacco (which is the money crop of this section of the coun- 
try) is exported. 


Fordney-McCumber 


Therefore these farmers have to depend | 
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upon foreign markets for the sale of 80 per cent of their | 


tobacco. How can the European countries buy this tobacco 


into this country and sell them here for American money and 
buy the tobacco crop? 


| 10 more minutes. 
This illustration applies in a lesser | 


degree to the burley-tobacco growers of Kentucky and other | 


tobacco growers throughout the tobacco section of the United | for this situation. 


| I will tell you how. 


States. [Applause.] 


The tobacco growers do not want to take the money of other 
countries for their tobacco. They want American money, and 
if we can tear down the high rates of this tariff bill and 
permit these manufacturers to bring their products in and sell 
them and receive American money, then they will have the 
American money to pay the tobacco growers for their product. 

No, gentlemen, the President may run up to Chicago to 
make a speech to the farmers and tell them that the advance 
cost to the farmer on account of the tariff is only between 2 
and 3 per cent on his purchases, but he can not fool the Ameri- 
can farmer on this proposition. The American farmer realizes 
that he is being discriminated against every time he buys a 
dollar's worth of manufactured products and has to pay a 
tribute anywhere from 10 to 150 per cent on everything he buys. 

THE FARMBR AND FRSIGHT RATES 


Not only is the farmer being discriminated against with this 
high protective tariff, but the Republican House and Senate 
passed what is known as the Esch-Cummins railroad bill, 
against which, I am glad to say, I voted. The farmer is being 
discriminated against in freight rates on his products under 
this bill. To-day the farmer is paying vastly more than his 
share of the upkeep and operation of our railroads. Under 
the horizontal increases of 65 per cent the farmer is paying 
1,500 per cent higher freight rates on the market value of the 
products than is paid on manufactured articles. There is very 
little difference in the freight rates in all the Western States 
or the country generally on farm products, 


| pound 


| load of baled wool from 
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Eighty-thousand-pound carload of wheat from Idaho to 
Chicago, the freight rate in 1914, $400, in 1921, $596; 24,000- 
pound carload of hay from Idaho to Chicago, the freight rate 
in 1914, $132.50, in 1921, $240; 24,000-pound carload of fruit 
from Idaho to New York, the freight rate in 1914, $300, in 
1921, $500; 26,000-pound carload of cattle from Idaho to Chi- 
cago, the freight rate in 1914, $203.80, in 1921, $295.10; 24,000- 
carload of sacked wool from Idaho to Boston, the 
freight rate in 1914, $475.20, in 1921, $831.60; 32,000-pound car- 


Idaho to Boston, the freight rate in 

1914, $547.20, in 1921, $960. 
For instance, the farmers of the West and the country in 
general pay a freight rate to Chicago of 97 per cent of the 


market price on potatoes; 52 per cent of the market price on 
onions; 36 per cent of the market price on wheat; 15 per cent 
of the market price on hogs; 13.2 per cent of the market price 
on beans. They pay 53 per cent of the market price on hay to 
Kansas City and a freight rate of 9.3 per cent of the market 
price on wool to Boston. 

For comparison it is found on manufactured goods that 
men’s shoes pay a freight rate of 2% per cent of the wholesale 
price from Chicago to the West and on women's shoes 2 per 
cent. Men’s suitings pay 1% per cent and on cotton goods pay 
a freight rate of 4 per cent of the wholesale price from New 
York to the West; ginghams pay a freight rate of 2% per 
cent. On some of the higher-class articles the freight rate is 
so small that it can only be measured in decimals and has no 
influence on the selling price. 

Under the administration of Woodrow Wilson a great mer 
chant marine was built at the cost of $3,000,000,000, in order 
that our American goods might be delivered to every port in 
the world under the Stars and Stripes and in American bot 
toms. This high protective tariff under this Republican ad- 
ministration has almost wiped this merchant marine off the 
sea. Why? For a merchant marine to be prosperous and to 
live it must have a full cargo going over and a full cargo 
coming back. Now, our ships go over loaded, but come back 
many times practically empty. This is because the tariff wall 
is so high here that the European manufacturers can not ship 
their products here and pay the tariff, and 
merchant marine can not survive. 

Gentlemen, the farmers of this country have exercised a 
great deal of forbearance in their adversity during this ad- 
ministration, but when they all get together they can have the 
most powerful organization this country ever had, and I hope 
to see the day when they do organize and get together for the 
handling of all their products. The agricultural interests of 
this country are greater than the steel industry, the auto- 
mobile industry, and the railroads combined, and when they 
once organize they can come and get remedial legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 


» 


therefore our 


from Ken- 


| tucky has expired. 
unless they are permitted to bring their manufactured products | 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
Mr. KINCHELOE. I thank the gentleman. 

I have been asked many times what would be my remedy 
How would I put agriculture on its feet? 

The Ways and Means Committee of this 
Hiouse should report a bill immediately reducing the tariff 
upon steel, cotton goods, woolen goods, textiles, aluminum, 
tungsten, sugar, rubber, and many other articles too numerous 
to mention. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce should report a bill reducing the freight rates on agri- 
cultural commodities. The Committee on Military Affairs 
should report a bill providing for the immediate development 
of Muscle Shoals, which would give the American farmers 
cheaper fertilizer. I would develop the inland waterways of 
the country, which would reduce freight rates. If these acts 
should become a law, it would increase the purchasing power 
of the farmer’s doliar immediately, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the prosperity of the American farmer to increase 
the purchasing power of his dollar. 

It would give him greater markets not only at home but 
abroad. It would permit European manufacturers to ship their 
goods here and buy the surplus products of the farmer for con- 
sumption in their own countries, and, in my judgment, happli- 
ness and prosperity would soon be restored to the American 
farmer. It is just as important for the men and women who 
live in the cities and towns of the country that agriculture 
prospers as it is to the farmer, but the farmer can not be pros- 
perous when the purchasing power of his dollar is only © 
eents to-day and going lower all the time. In addition the 
farmer has to take his 60-cent dollar he receives for his prod- 
ucts, sold at a world price, and match it against the 100-cent 
dollar of the manufacturer for every manufactured product he 
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buys for himself and family. Gentlemen, the American farmer 
can not exist under these circumstances. 
Let us contrast for a few moments the burdens and benefits 


to farmers, laborers, and other consumers of this country of 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. 

On every plow, binder, hoe, rake, wagon, truck, bridle bit, 
harness buckle that the farmer buys he has to pay either a 
direct or an indirect tariff, He pays a tariff on the knives, 
forks, spoons, dishes for his table. A tariff on his tablecloth 
and on the crockery for his kitchen. If he wants to build a 
home, he pays a tariff on all the brick, slate, glass, and nails 
that go into same, If he decides that he wants some musical 
instrument for himself and family, he pays a tariff on that. 
If he bas his horses and mules shod, he pays a tariff on the 
horseshoes and nails.. When he buys a pocketknife, a shotgun, 
an automobile, he pays a tariff on that. If he writes a letter, 
he has to pay a tariff on his pen and penholder. If he wants to 
go fishing, he pays a tariff on his fishhooks and line. And if 
after a meal he wants a toothpick, he pays a tariff on that. 

When his wife does a washing, she has to pay a tariff on her 
galvanized washtub, washboard, and soap. She pays a tariff on 
clothesline as well as the clothespins. 

If his wife and girls want an umbrella or parasol, they pay 
a tariff on it. If they need some hooks and eyes for their 
dres they pay a tariff on them. If they need pins, even 
safety pins, they pay a tariff on them. 

If his wife needs some window shades or curtains for the 
home, she pays a tariff on them. 

if the farmer or laborer has any children and wants them to 
enjoy the Christmas toys of the mysterious Santa Claus, he 
has to pay a tariff on them. 

If the farmer or laborer has to be operated on, the instru- 
ments that the surgeon uses have a tariff on them, and even 
the anaesthetic used to put him to sleep has a tariff on it. 
When he dies, the shroud and casket that inclose his lifeless 
form have a tariff on them; the material used to make the 
hearse which carries his remains to the grave has a tariff on 
it; the wooden box which incloses his casket has a tariff on 
it; the screws which go into the box have a tariff on them; 
and the spade which digs his grave has a tariff on it. What 
a sweet consolation it is for a man to go from this world into 
another conscious of these facts. [Loud applause.] 

The farmer and consumer can get some consolation out of 
paying this tariff though by reason of the fact that some 
articles are on the free list under the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law. Agates, unmanufactured, antimony ore, and arrowroot 
in its natural state are on the free list; blood (dried), bones, 
bristles, burgundy pitch, cryolite, and cuttlefish bone are on 
the free list; bird, fish, and insect eggs are on the free list; 


es, 


joss sticks, old junk, oakum, asafcetida, cudbear, indicus, 
osmium, kieserite, pulu, turtles, whalebone, witherite, and 
last, but not least, spunk are on the free list under the 


Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. 

“ Bunk to the farmer” is not on the free list under this tariff 
law, but it is on the free list under this Republican adminis- 
tration. If it were possible to put a tariff on “bunk to the 
farmer,” and if it all had to be tmported and this Republican 
administration would use as much of it this year as they have 
used since they have been in power, it would break the Repub- 
lican Party to pay the tariff, and this Government would get 
enough revenue out of it to pay our national debt. [Laughter 
and applause. | 

So I submit to you, gentlemen of the House, if the farmers 
and laborers do not enjoy a great privilege of having the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing these articles without paying a tariff on 
them. 

My friends, as Mr. McMahon has said, you are not fooling the 
American laborer or the American farmer. The farmers just 
got through a meeting out in Iowa yesterday, and they are on 
the warpath and are coming here. They are going to make an 
assault on the White House and on the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and they have got Secretary Jardine jumping around now 
so that he does not know “ where he is at,” as the saying goes. 
lie agreed with President Coolidge several weeks ago that the 
farmers did not need any Government price fixing or any ex- 
port corporation for handling surplus products, and agreed that 
they could take care of themselves, but these Iowa farmers 
have built a fire under him now, so that we who are members 
of the Committee on Agriculture are getting bulletins and other 
statements from Mr. Jardine every week saying, “As I said be- 
fore, but—.” Whenever you get a fellow saying, “As I said be- 
fore, but—,” you may know they are putting a fire under 
him. I think this reflects the slant of the White House. I 
would like to see the farmers of the great Middle West and of 
the West and of the South join hands and come here and de- 
mand that no longer shall they be robbed of the products of 
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their sweat and toil by reason of the excessive prices they pay 
for manufactured products and the necessaries of life for them- 
selves and their familigs under this iniquitous tariff bill. When 
they do that they can build a fire not only under Mr. Jardine but 
the President and this Republican Congress that will make this 
Ways and Means Committee and this administration come in 
here with a reduction of tariff upon these prohibitive articles 
[applause], thereby decreasing the cost of living, increasing the 
purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar, and in developing a 
foreign market so prosperity and happiness can again come to 
the farmers and laborers of this country. I want to pledge 
my every effort in this direction so long as I am a Member of 
this great body. [Great and prolonged applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MorGan] have two 
weeks to reply to the gentleman from Kentucky. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORGAN. I accept the proposition, and I will state 
the number of soup houses there were in 1914. [Laughter. | 
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Mr. MAGBHRE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wriuuiam Db. 
Hou]. 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, at the last session of Congress a resolution was passed 
authorizing the President to appoint a commission to go to 
South America and attend a road conference. I was one of the 
members of that commission, and in advance of saying what I 
intend to to-day, I want to say to the House that whenever an 
opportunity presents itself for the House to send a commission 
of that character to a foreign nation I should strongly rec- 
ommend it, because I believe that our attendance there will 
have as much to do with the future trade relations between the 
two countries as anything that could be brought about. 

COUNTRIES SIMILAR 

South America, with its great triangular formation, is larger 
in land area than North America. It is not difficult to picture 
the two great continents as similar in many respects. The out- 
line of each is roughly triangular, broad at the north and taper- 
ing toward the south. But as the broad part of one is not far 
from the Arctic Circle while that of the other is near the 
Equator, we find that the great part of North America is in the 
Temperate Zone while most of South America is in the Torrid; 
disparity in climate and production follows. 

Three-quarters of South America lies within the Tropics. 
This includes all of the north coast, a large part of Brazil, and 
the countries on the west coast, including northern Chile. A 
tropical climate and productions might here be expected. How- 
ever, here there are the highest mountains in the world, which 
are responsible for the modification of the climate, causing in 
many places perpetual spring and perennial May and June. In 
other districts where eternal summer exists, within a few hours 
you can reach perpetual snow. Thus the mountains and table- 
lands of South America are effective in causing moderate tem- 
peratures over extensive areas within the Tropics, giving op- 
portunities for varied productions. 

The rainfall in South America seems to compare favorably 
with the rainfall of North America. The arid portions are com- 
paratively small. and many of these are capable of irrigation, 
good erops resulting therefrom. So, taking the Southern Hemis- 
phere, known as South America, as a whole, my conclusions are 
that it at least compares favorably with that of North America. 
It is true that the products In tropical counties are much dif- 
ferent than in the Temperate Zones, and without doubt the 
North American production of cereals will always excel not 
only in production but in profits. However, minerals, oil, and 
nitrates of South America are being discovered in large quanti- 
ties, and they are easy of access, so in time it may be that the 
west coast of South America will lead the world in copper and 
nitrates and be a close second in oil. 


SCARCITY OF COAL 


Coal is a scarcity in all parts of South America, so the 
country may experience a great handicap when it comes 1.0 
competing in manufacturing unless water power can be devel- 
oped to furnish electric current. It will be the only solution 
in my judgment to develop the country industrially. 

GOOD CATTLE ABUNDANT 


Stock raising is to-day the chief commercial pursuit. 
Cattle of good quality are abundant, and the beef that is 
served, although it is green and not chilled, is appetizing, 
sweet, and tender. Sheep and hog raising is also increasing, 


and it would not surprise me to learn at some not far distant 
day that South America was leading the world in raising 
cattle, hogs, and sheep. 

This is proved by the fact that Armour and Swift have 
large packing houses in all parts of Seuth America and have 
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built them with the thought in mind that they are to be per- 
manent. They are laying a foundation for future expansion 
in this great field of progress. South America, unlike North 
America, is divided in separate governments, Guiana being 
the only colony. The other countries, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Beuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Paracuay, Uruguay, 
and Brazil are all Republics, and their Governments are in 
many respects like the United States. They are all Spanisxh- 
speaking nations with the exception of Brazil, and there the 
Portuguese language prevails. These countries are all more 
or less prosperous, Some more progressive than others, bat 
each country is anxious for any information that will im- 
prove its conditions. In the countries visited, Panama, Peru, 
Chile. Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil, the people looked and 
acted more like North Americans than any of the countries 
of Europe, and I was impressed by their friendship, hospi 
tality, and eagerness to learn. They realize that they are far 
behind in many things that make North America prosperous. 
‘hey want to build for a future. The intelligence of what I 
would term the first Glass is not surpassed in any country. 
However, the second class is hardly to be spoken of; they yo 
with the third class or peon, who is not educated and has no 
aspiration for progress. Some of the countries, notably Peru, 
are trying to educate this class, make business men and farm- 
ers of them: and if it can be done, it will be a great improve- 
ment and spell development to the country that succeeds. 
LIKE BROTHER AND STSTFR 


North and South America are both on the Western Hemi. 
sphere. They should hold out the hands of friendship and 
tirade with each other. What North America produces that 
South America needs she should take. What South America 
produces that North America needs she should take. They are 
like brother and sister and should walk hand in hand to the 
future prosperity of the western world, [Applause.] 

PANAMA 


In Panama, which is a new government, we find a people of 
a high degree of intelligence and ready to harmonize the 
activities of their country with the United States of America. 
The Panaman is generally Americanized. and it is well for 
our Government that we have such a friendly ally, because the 
United States has all at stake in Papama. The canal, for 
which we have paid millions to develop, and is the wonder of 
the world in the way of transportation, lies in this zone gov- 
erned by the Panamanian people. 

My thought is that the Congress of the United States should 
he liberal with this new government, aid them when it is pos- 
sible, help them to develop their country by building good roads 
that will be of mutual benefit, assist in the education of the 
young, and encourage the teaching of the English language 
where it is possible for both young aml old, as nothing will 
make such a good understanding between our nations as the 
cultivation of friendship, which can best be brought about 
when we speak to each other in a common tongue. 

PERU 


In Peru, one of the oldest countries of South America. a new 
development is in progress. Peru is a Republic, and its Presi- 
dent, Leguia, who rules with an iron hand, will in time, if he 
lives long enough, develop not only the country but also the 
people into a progressive nation. The port is Callao, connected 
with Lima by a concrete read 24 feet wide and 10 miles long. 

This in itself shows progress. In addition to this road, there 
are a number of others of shorter mileage leading in different 
directions. A new hotel has just been completed, named Boli- 
var, after the great general, Simon Bolivar, who led the insur- 
rection against the Spaniards and in 1821 became the first 
President. 

Since that time Peru has gone along without mucb develop- 
ment or progress. But the country, regardless of its desert 
shore, is celebrated as a land of marvelous mineral riches, and 
although it can not be seen without exploring the interior, the 
sreat wealth of Pern is in its agricultural industry. 

It has oil and copper, but the Chicama Valley, famed ‘for its 
splendid estates, produces more sugar than the entire island 
of Porto Rico, and this of the finest quality. The cane matures 
early and can be eut the year around, thus saving a large 
expense in production, where most of the sugar-growing coun- 
tries can only produce four or five months in succession. Less 
machinery and fewer laborers are needed in producing sugar 
in Pern than in any other country. Besides the cane has from 
14 to 17 per cent sucrose. The retnrns are double that of Cuba, 
where the average is 28 to 24 tons per acre; in Peru it is 45 to 50 
tons per aere. The Montana sugar cane, as it is termed, grows 
to a height of 30 feet and only has to be replanted every 10 
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years. In these sugar sections churches, schools, hospitals, and 
movies are provided for the use of those employed. 

Leguia impressed me as a man of good business ability. He 
is small in stature, speaks good English, and seems to have 
his country at heart. He is offering the peon, or Indian, a 
farm of 25 acres if he will live on it for five years, and is 
trying to build up a middle class for his country. He is en- 
deavoring to develop the rural roads, although it seems at 
present a hopeless task. The city of Lima, which is about the 
only city of consequence in the country, is even now unique 
and will be beautiful. A new suburb known as Miraflores is 
in process of building, with beautiful houses, a large country 
club, and I predict that within five years’ time Lima will be a 
city that all tourists will seek. 

leguia, if he keeps his health, will develop his country. 
He said in reply to me when I extended the greeting of Presi- 
dent Coolidge: 


The Americans are always welcome in Peru, and we are glad to have 
them come. 


The United States is not doing an extensive export business 
in Peru, except in automobiles and trucks and some machinery, 
but as the country develops we should share with other coun- 
tries in mercantile lines. We should do what we can to aid 
this country’s future development and hold their friendship, 
because they have at all times been allied with the United: 
States. 

TACNA-ARICA DISPUTES 

Tacna-Arica, the disputed territory between Peru and Chile, 
is 100 miles along the coast and 90 miles inland. This most 
barren, worthless country, without minerals or agriculture, has 
been the stumbling block between these two countries of South 
America. It divides Peru and Chile; Peru borders on the north 
and Chile on the south. The land is worthless. The inhab- 
itants are about equally divided, half of each nationality. 
All speak the same language. The control of the territory is 
sentimental, although there is strategy in Chile holding it in 
case of war again with Peru. It would give Chile a tremendous 
advantage. It also has a railroad of more or less importance. 
The bitter feeling between the two countries is worse than be- 
tween Germany and France over Alsace-Lorraine. My judg- 
ment is that after the plebiscite is over the breach will not be 
healed. While Bolivia does not figure in the case, they should 
at some time be considered, as this was originally their port. 
If a compromise could be made to make it an open port under 
control of the United States or some disinterested country and 
let all countries use it, this, I think, would be the best solution. 

CHILE 

Chile runs along the west coast ribbon-like, and has 2,700 
miles of coast. The country is very progressive, and the people 
are called the Yankees of the south. It has 23 Provinces, and 
is a Republic. The President is elected for six years, and he 
appoints the intendentes and gobernadors, who, respectively, 
administer the 23 Provinces and their subdivisions. The qualifi- 
cations of a voter are the ability to read and write and a mill- 
tary service, This, of course, disqualifies a large portion of 
the people from voting, so it is said that the Government is 
practically in the hands of the conservatives. However, Ales- 
sandri, a liberal, was elected President at a previous election, 
but they have made it hard for him because of his reform 
ideas. He was forced to leave the country and then asked to 
return, being received with open arms. He again resigned as 
President a month before the election of a new President. 
What his future will be is a guess. But he is honest, energetic, 
and appeals to the middle class; and time can only tell what 
the policy of the future administration will be. But the intel- 
ligence of the Chileans, the great prosperity of the country in 
mines and agriculture will overcome any disturbance in gov- 
ernment. 

Chile has on the north the largest copper mines in the world. 
The Anaconda (Co. of Montana has purchased them and is 
spending millions for their development. They can lay Chilean 
copper down in New York as cheap as they can put it on top 
of the ground in Montana. The great nitrate fields also are in 
this same section, and as you sail along the coast of what 
seems to be the most barren country of the world you stop 
at small ports beginning at Arica, Tocapilla, Iquique, and at 
least 12 more ports—Antofagasta or villages of the same type 
and size. Your first impressions of these ports are bad, be- 
cause there is as a rule only shacks in sight. But when you see 
the immense amount of freight being unloaded and the tons 
of copper and nitrate reloaded on the ship, then you realize 
the value of the rich country that lies behind the barren 
shores. When the main port of Valparaiso is reached you are 
impressed by a beautiful city, bustling and full of business; 
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in fact, you can hardly realize that you have come to an oasis 
of a great desert. A few hours’ ride on an electric road takes 
you to Santiago, the capital, with 450,000 inhabitants. It is 
e beautiful city; the buildings are fine and among the best of 
any city in Seuth America. They have a fine jockey club. At 
the race track you can sit in an easy arm chair, watch the 
races, which are run over a turf track, enjoy the balmy cli- 
mate, and, as you lift your eyes skyward, you see the snow- 
capped mountains which in themselves paint a picture in your 
mind that will be retained for years to come after your de- 
parture from this beautiful city of the Southern Hemisphere. 
ARGENTINA 

The Andes Mountains divide the Chilean and Argentine Re- 
publics. A trip from Los Andes to Mendoza reminds the North 
American of crossing the Rockies, except that we find a higher 
altitude and very much more snow. However, the tempera- 
ture is moderate, the snow is light, and the snowballing a 
pleasant pastime. At Mendoza, which is in the mountains and 
in the extreme western part of Argentina, we found a great 
grape-growing section, where the wine is made to supply the 
country. From here we traveled 700 miles over one of the 
best-equipped railroads in the world; a glance from the win- 
dow gives you an impression that the United States has very 
little advantage over Argentina. We are impressed by the 
sight of large farms, well fenced, with fair improvements and 
large herds of the very finest cattle, horses, and sheep. 

The crops were good and the machinery equipment made by 
the factories of the United States made us feel at home ia 
Argentina. Stock raising is the chief industry, and com- 
prises about 50 per cent of the wealth of the nation. Over 4 
billion and a half doliars is now inyested in livestock. Argen- 
tina is fifth in the world in steck raising. First comes cattle, 
then sheep, horses, goats, and hogs. Agricultural products 
compare favorably with the same crops in the United States; 
they are wheat, corn, flux, oats, barley, alfalfa, sugar cane, 


and the vine. Others are tobacco, cotton, peanuts, potatoes, 
vegetables, yerba mate (tea), meandioca, fruits, and so 
forth. Linseed is a profitable product, most of it for ex- 


port. The country, as I have said before, is more in line 
with the United States than are any of the others and at some 
future date we may have to reckon with Argentina as a com- 
petitor in agricultural products. 

The cities are large and well equipped. Buenos Aires, the 
largest of South America, with a population of 2,000,000, rivals 
Paris in many respects; it has nearly 100 parks and plazas, 
tine avenues, a magnificent capital and other public buildings, 
a beautiful opera house, and good hotels. The shops on 
Florida Street remind you of the shops in Paris. The country 
is progressive and with an air of independence it takes its hat 
off to nobody, 

URUGUAY 

Uruguay is the smallest Republic of South America and Is 
practically surrounded by water, having 120 miles on the 
Atiantic Ocean, It has become a great playground and summer 
resort. This, what now seems to be the most prosperous Re- 
public of South America, has in the past gone through many 
strifes 

The Republic has a President but he has little authority; he 
appoints the Minister of Foreign Affairs and War, the latter 
having charge of the army and police. Nine councilmen are 
elected by the people and they share the honors of appointing 
the other members of the cabinet, and each of these council- 
men has authority over the cabinet members of his department. 

There is strong gossip that eventually the office of President 
will be abolished and the country will be ruled by the council 
or commission. Education in the country is highly developed, 
with less than 25 per cent of the population illiterate. 

Uruguay is one country where the money is worth more 
than the American dollar; they have a gold standard but no 
gold was coined and no bullion is carried by the State. But 
when I exchanged a hundred dollar draft I only received $98 
of their money for it. Their credit is excellent, and their 
bouds often sell above par. 

Montevideo, the capital, has a population of 400,000 and is 
an up-to-date city, with well-paved streets, well lighted, good 
transportation, excellent water, and good sanitation. On the 
ocean front there are a number of very fine resort hotels, 
besides a $2,000,000 hotel which is being built in the city. 
The drives and summer homes and the residential districts 
are beautiful. 

The Uruguayan does not claim to be of Spanish descent, but 


Uruguayan. In fact, they are different from all others. They 
are a type of themselves. Many blondes and very light in color. 
Uruguay is prosperous, independent, and. exceedingly 


friendly to the United States. 


| 
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BRAZIL 

Brazil, the largest of South American countries, is much 
larger than the United States, exclusive of Alaska. It has 4 
population of approximately 32,000,000, while the United 
States has 110,000,000. These figures are given merely to draw 
a comparison and to show the disadvantage Brazil has in de- 
veloping her great resources. The people of Brazil are a 
mixed race. They have followed what might be termed the 
line of least resistance and have grown up together. One 
thing, however, is noticeable. If you ask a true Brazillan his 
nationality, whether he is Portuguese or Spanish, he will always 
say Brazilian. : 

The climatic conditions of Brazil vary, and to such a degree 
that the peoples must be suited to the climate of the portion 
of this broad expanse of land in which they live. 

The habits, the general business, and the government ure 
not unlike those of the people of and the Government of the 
United States. In fact, they have no hesitancy in saying: “ We 
try to follow the United States always.” 

The nation is divided into States, and they each have their 
own government, but with a great deal more individual power 
than States have in the United States. There is much less 
federal control. 

The revolutions which we hear about are not of national 
scope, but usually in the States. They should not be termed 
“revolutions,” as we understand it, but “riots.” They gen- 
erally last but a short while and afterwards a friendly feeling 
exists. 

There is a complete separation of church and state, and only 
civil marriages are recognized. 

The money system is somewhat bothersome. The milreis 
should be worth 54.6 cents gold, but at present it is worth 
about 16 cents gold. So you can understand the difficulties of 
dealing in Brazilian money. 

Brazil presents in physical characteristics more variety than 
any other country. As the great Amazon basin is in striking 
contrast to the immense Andean range. So, regardless of the 
fact that a large portion of the territory is actually in the 
Torrid Zone, and very little in the Temperate Zone, more than 
twice the area being in the Torrid Zone, regardless of this loca- 
tion the variation in altitude is sufficient to affect the climate 
which make for a marked degree of variety in production. 

It has high lands, coast lands, and a mass of mountains, so 
that variations are numerous. The Amazon River, the largest 
in the world, runs across Brazil, giving navigation for ocean 
steamers to Iqutos, Peru, a distance of 2,300 miles, forms the 
greatest basin in the world. This area is greater than the 
basin formed by the Mississippi, Missouri, Danube, and Nile 
all combined. Out of 55 of the largest rivers in the world 33 
are in Brazil, so that water navigation is extensively used in 
this great area of country. The two principal citles are Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, the first being the capital and the 
larger and is located on the finest harbor in the world. It is 
without doubt the most beautiful city in the world with respect 
to its natural advantages. The government has made improve- 
ments to harmonize with the picturesque surroundings. Along 
the seashore runs a fine avenue named Bolra Mar. It is cer- 
tainly one of the finest In the world. There are other beautiful 
avenues lined with palms, and the wonderful mountain drives 
which excell any of their kind. You can drive for hours up 
hill and down hill and see beautiful landscapes and scenery, 
and unless you were properly guided there would seem to be 
no end to the mountain roads. 

LARGEST COFFEE DISTRICT 


Sao Paulo, which Is the capital of the State of its name, is a 
real business city. It is the city of the coffee-growing district 
and can rightfully claim that 60 per cent of the coffee of the 
whole world grows there. Its citizens are of a high class, one- 
third of foreign birth and another third direct descendants of 
Europe. It is very rich, and the community around the city 
is blessed with many natural resources, many waterfalls which 
produce electric power. This section is high and has an excel- 
lent climate. It is connected by the Sao Paulo Railroad with 
Santos, the port, with a fine harbor, from which this immense 
coffee production is shipped. This important port receives 
1,600 ships annually. It is by far the best eq port in 
Brazil. It may be said that the State and city of Sao Paulo 
is the richest of all, and the opportunity for the future growth 
of the State and city are far beyond the conception of the 
ordinary visitors, who, as a rule, do not quite see the great 
possibility for future development. 

ALL COUNTRIES IMPORTANT 

Colombia, Venezuela, Feuador, and Paraguay are countries 

which from the standpoint of importance stand well, and even 
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Bolivia, with its Indian population, has so mapy natural 
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resources that it would not be surprising to hear of the great | speech, because the other day when he was speaking he advised 
} me as to what I should say when I go to Tulsa on the 22d of 


corporations invading it at any time, Colombia, it is said, is 
really the richest country of the lot, because it has platinum, 
oil, fruits, agriculture, and is close to the Panama Canal. 
Besides, its credit is in excellent condition and its money 
stabilized. The observations of the different countries visited 
pring to the mind of the North American, who is always alert 
amd looking for opportunities for his country, that many good 
pets have been lost sometimes for one reason and again for 
another. However, the United States is fairly well intrenched 
now, and the door is open for more business. We should culti- 
vate every opportunity to increase existing business and gain 
nom MERCHANT MARINE 

The merchant marine now established by the United States 
is the most important of all. You can now write a letter to 
the United States from Buenos Aires with an order and have 
the goods at the store door in 44 days, and before three to four 
and sometimes six months was necessary to make the delivery. 
Quick mail delivery, quick service in the transportation of 
United States products, and reliable, guaranteed goods will 
gradually win the South American and make him our friend 
and customer. Whatever may happen, we should never allow 
our boats now going to South America to be sold to irresponsi- 
ble people, and when they are sold we should in some way 
subsidize them so that they may not be run off the seas by the 
competition of our rivals. 

We should cultivate the friendship of the growing countries. 
Our Congress should be liberal with them in every way possible. 
Good embassy homes should be provided for our ambassadors 
and good suitable, well-furnished offices for our ministers and 
consuls. Do not allow it to be said that we are cheap and make 
ourselves subject to shame when we visit the United States 
foreign offices abroad. 

SPANISH UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 

The Spanish language is spoken in practically every South 
American country except Brazil, and there they understand it, 
as well as in Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, and the 
Philippines. It is the universal language of these countries and 
should be taught in all the schools of the United States. This 
language is worth more to us than all other foreign tongues. 
We should encourage our schools to teach it, and likewise en- 
courage the teaching of the English language in the South 
American schools, and, if possible, offer scholarships in our 
colleges, agricultural and engineering schools to South Ameri- 
can students who are willing to come to the States and take a 
course. One thousand students turned out each year and sent 
back to South America would spread propaganda that would be 
more far-reaching than any advertising that could be done. 

When the South American learns the English language as he 
does the French then our boats will be loaded for New York 
and the traffic will be diverted from Europe. The South Ameri- 
can is very much like the North American, except in languages. 
He wants to visit us, but he hesitates because he fears he can 
not be understood in the United States. 

SHOULD EXTEND HOSPITALITY 


We as a nation should be glad to have the South American 
step his foot upon our soil and partake of the genuine hospi- 
tality that should be graciously offered. We should invite him 
to come, and make him feel at home when he does come. 
Remember if it were not for the Spaniard we might not be the 
prosperous Nation that we are. The South American may 
claim he has a prior right to the Western Hemisphere, and as 
the progress of the world compels all nations to participate in 
trade with each other, let us hold out the hand of friendship to 
our neighbors of the south and march with them to a great 
future prosperity. [Applause.! 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM EB. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has given the House and 
the country some very valuable inside information, and I 
think he deserves the thanks of all of us. [Applause.] 

2 Mr. WILLIAM FE. HULL. I yield back the balance of my 
me. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to my 
colleague Mr. Ovprretp, of Arkansas. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have enjoyed greatly the speech of my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. Wiittam E. Hut.]. He made a splendid speech 
and gave us some real information. Of course, it was a non- 
partisan speech. I always enjoy a nonpartisan speech, and 
nearly always make one. [Laughter.] 

Now, my friends, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Monvt- 
GOMERY] will have to take the responsibility for my making this 
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February. I think I shall take his advice. In reply to a 
question of Judge Green of Iowa, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa made the statement that the lead mines and the zinc 
mines of Oklahoma could not operate under the Underwood 
tariff law under a Democratic administration. 

Now I have had occasion and have taken the time to loek 
up the prices of lead and zine under the Underwood tariff law 
and during the Democratic administration. I am able to show 
you from figures—not my figures but from the figures of the 
present Department of Labor, in Bulletin No, 390, the whole- 
sale prices printed in 1925. The price of lead and zinc—and I 
admit that great quantities of lead and zine are produced in 
the gentleman’s district—in 1909 te 1916 ranged around 6.8 
cents per pound. In 1917 under the Underwood tariff law, 
during a Democratic administration, the price of lead was 9.1 
cents per pound. Of course, my friend will say that that was 
during the war. But he did not confine his statement to the 
war period. He said “during the Underwood tariff law,” and 
said that the mines could not exist. In 1917 the price of lead 
jumped to 9.1 cents per pound from 6.8 cents per pound. In 
1918 it was 7.4 cents. In 1919 it seems that the price of lead 
fluctuated a good deal. 

In 1919 the price of lead dropped to 5.8 cents a pound and 
in 1920, the last full year of the Wilson administration and 
during the Underwood tariff law, lead was 8.1 cents a pound. 
In 1921, the first year of the Harding administration, lead 
dropped to 4.8 cents a pound, and in 1922, the second year of 
the Harding administration, and the year that the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff law was placed on the statute books, lead 
was worth 5.8 cents a pound, I think it is unfair for the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Montcaomery] to rise in his place 
and seriously say that the lead mines could not operate under 
the Underwood tariff law or a Democratic administration, in 
view of the facts as gathered from this statistical abstract, 
Bulletin No. 390, of the Department of Labor. But that is one 
of the troubles about discussing the tariff question. Some 
men make wild statements without any information. No 
doubt my friend from Oklahoma has sent his speech all over 
his district, and when I get to Tulsa, therefore, I shall be 
compelled to tell the people at Tulsa the story about the price 
of lead under the Underwood tariff law. 

Take zinc, another great product in the gentleman's dis- 
trict. He says that the zinc mines could not operate under 
the Underwood tariff law. In 1913 zinc was worth 5.8 cents 
a pound; in 1914, 5.3 cents a pound; in 1915, 14.4 cents a 
pound. If they could operate under 5 or 6 cents a pound, 
how can it be seriously asserted that the zinc mines of 
Oklahoma could not operate when zinc was worth 14.4 cents 
a pound? In 1916 zine was worth 14 cents a pound; in 1917, 
9.3 cents a pound; in 1918, 8.3 cents a pound; in 1919, under 
the Underwood tariff law, after the war was over, 7.4 cents 
a pound; in 1920, the last full year of the Wilson administra- 
tion, zinc was worth 8.1 cents a pound; and in 1921, the first 
year of the Harding administration, it dropped to 5.1 cents a 
pound, and yet the gentleman asserted on the floor that the 
zinc and lead mines could not exist under the Underwood 
tariff law. In 1922 it was 6.1 cents a pound; in 1923, 7 cents 
a pound ; in 1924, 6.7 cents a pound. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not the gentleman from Arkansas rather 
unkind to the gentleman from Oklahoma? He has fixed it now 
so that the gentleman from Oklahoma can not mail his speech 
out to Tulsa. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Oh, he has already done that. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. HADLEY. It will be noted that all of the prices quoted 
by the gentleman under the present law are higher than those 
prevailing immediately before it was enacted, under the 
Underwood law. The gentleman has just quoted the figures 
both on zine and lead, and that is what those figures show. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. That is probably true, but they are not as 
high as later under the Underwood law. 

Mr. HADLEY. It showed the lowest price in 1920 and in 
1921, while the gentleman says the Harding administration 
was in power. He fails to state that the present law did not 
take effect until September, 1922. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. That is true, but under the Underwood 
tariff law from 1915 to 1920 the price of lead and zinc was 
higher than it was before that time or since that time. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. . First I want to assure the gentleman 
from Arkansas that his speech so far has not embarrassed me 
in any respect. 

Mr. OLDFIBELD. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The prices that the gentleman quote 
under the Underwood Tariff Act were war-time prices, but 
carry them to their logical conclusion without considering the 
war, and the figures the gentleman has given us show that 
under the Fordney-McCumber Act the prices are actually 
cheaper than they were under the Underwood Act. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Cheaper’? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. They are according 
man’s figures, 

Mr. OLDFIBLD. I was answering the gentleman’s state- 
ment that under the. Underwood tariff law the mines could not 
exist, could not operate. That was the statement the gentle- 
man made, and I have shown that prices were higher under 
the Underwood Tariff Act. The gentleman went on to make 
another statement. He said that down in his district they are 
now building a cotton mill. They are building one, not in my 
district, but in my State, have Just completed it, and I say to 
the gentleman that if the new cotton factory in your district 
has cheap waterpower and was located close to the raw ma- 
terial, there is no mill on this earth that could compete with 
his mill or my cotton mill, because in America, even in New 
Eingland where they have to ship the cotton from the South 
aud ship the finished product back to the South, no mill on 
this earth can compete with the ordinary average kind of cloth 
that the people of America consume. Those are the facts, and 
there is no doubt about that statement. 

I do not want to get into a quarrel with anybody, but I do 
assert, and I think I can maintain it; I think I could convince 
uny person who is disinterested and would cast politics aside 
that farm products, where they are produced for export or 
where there is a surplus for export, can not possibly be bene- 
filed by a protective tariff law. All of the evidence shows 
that. The evidence which the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
KincHELOE| called to your attention awhile ago, which I put 
in the Record some years ago, shows that Senator McCumber, 
Senator CUMMINS, and Senator Lodge, after an investigation 
made in 1910, were convinced that the protective duties did 
not help the farmer who produced a large surplus for export. 
That is true as to cattle, that is true as to hogs, that is true 
as to wheat and corn, Of course, it is not true as to sugar 
and it is not true as to wool. We get nearly half of the 
revenue that comes through the customhouse from the wool 
and sugar schedules. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Since the gentleman has mentioned 
the two things that affect my district particularly, I shall tell 
the gentleman the purpose of my remarks was, if possible, to 
get some expression from the Democratic Party through its 
leaders, of exactly what they are going to do with the tariff 
rates on cotton cloth, lead, and zine. 

Now, is the gentleman in a position at this time to inform 
me exactly what his rates will be in that respect? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will say this: It has never been the 
policy of the Democratic Party in the first place to write a 
free trade tariff law and they have never done it. It has never 
been the policy of the Democratic Party to write a tariff law 
interfering with the prosperity of any legitimate industry in 
America, and it has never granted any special favors to the 
few at the expense of the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Now, just wait a minute; I may answer 
what the gentleman is about to ask. However, I will yield. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. We have different opinions upon just 
what the Democratic policy is, and I want to know exactly 
what the figures will be. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The gentleman knows no Member of this 
House—why, the leader of the Republican Party, Mr. Lone- 
wortH, the Speaker, nor any other Member of this House, can 
get upon the floor here at any time and say just what rate 
he will have put on each one of the 10,000 or more items which 
go to make up a tariff law. The gentleman should know that. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The Republican Party stands upon 
the schedules of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law. They know 
what they stand for exactly. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will stand upon this: I favor reducing 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff rates in every instance where 
they are prohibitory rates. Does the gentleman agree with me 
on that? I wonld reduce the Fordney-McCumber law to a rey- 
enue basis, and that means a competitive basis, and we have no 
competition in this country as regards hundreds of manufac- 
turing establishments, as the gentleman will find out if he 
studies the question, 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Just what does that reduction meay 
on lead, zine, and cotton cloth? I want to know, so as to be 
able to tell my district. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. We got along very well under the Under- 
wood law. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I would not make it any higher than the 
Underwood tariff law, I will say that to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Any lower? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I might; but I want to find out the facts 
as to the industry. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I agree with my friend the 
gentleman from Oklahoma that we ought to try to be specific 
and tell our constituents how the party stands on a certain 
proposal. I would like for the gentleman from Oklahoma to 
tell us if the Fordney-McCumber Act puts a tariff on oil. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Of course, the Republican Party did not 
place a tariff on oil, and will not the next time, because the 
Standard Oil Co. does not want it. Now, 154,000 head of cattle 
were imported in 1925, and we had 64,000,000 head of cattle 
in America. That is 415 head of cattle to every one imported 
into America. Now, my friends, if a man had 415 head of 
cattle in his pasture and prepared to drive them to the mar- 
ket or ship to the market, do you think it would be wise or 
indicate good common sense if he should assert that if you 
ship that one cow to market it would decrease the price of his 
415 cows? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. During the pendency of the Underwood 
tariff bill, 1913-14, 1915-16, 1917-18, and 1919-20, when we 
had no tariff on cattle, nearly 3,000,000 were brought into 
Texas from Mexico, and if it had not been for the war it 
would seriously have disturbed the price of the cattle market 
in Texas 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. There is one question I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Texas, to explain why cattle 
were higher under the Underwood tariff law than under the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is because we were shipping beef 
across the seas, as my friend from Oklahoma knows, to feed 
our armies; and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Car- 
TER], who asks for a tariff on oil but not on cattle and sugar, 
knows what effect the war, not the tariff, had; and if it had 
not been for the war the 3,000,000 brought from Mexico would 
have seriously disturbed the price of cattle. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I know the position of the gentleman from 
Texas thoroughly on the question of the tariff on cattle, and 
the gentleman from Texas also told me the other day there 
were very few cattle in Mexico at the present time. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is true. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. That the revolution in Mexico destroyed 
the cattle industry. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is true, I will say to my friend, but 
they are bringing them in and restocking the range, from Co- 
lombia, from Brazil, and South America, and there may come 
a time when it will be a serious menace and when a tariff on 
eattle will greatly aid the industry in my State and the United 
States. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Why not wait until that time comes? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want a tariff on cattle when that day 
comes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The farmer says there is complaint in 
regard to the price of corn, but the trouble in the West is they 
have not got the cattle and hogs to feed the corn to, and 
everybody knows that. Why not import more cattle; why not 
import more sheep and import more hogs and feed them this 
surplus corn crop, and in that way the farmers can make 
something out of their corn and hay crops? It seems to me 
that is the reasonable thing to do. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Why import cattle when we are putting 
on the market the last few years, every year, fifteen to twenty 
millions of cattle that we produce in our own country? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. You know they have not got enough cattle 
and hogs to feed the corn to. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. We sell all the cattle we can get prices 
for in the Corn Belt now. But we do not get the prices the 
gentleman from Kansas, my friend, Mr. Tincuer, quoted in his 
speech the other day. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. That is not going to reduce the price of 
cattle. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The tariff on frozen meats certainly does 
help us. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. we exported 560,000,000 pounds of 
meat last year and nie cae be.080,000 pounds, including 
dairy products. We consumed in America ali of 8,000,000,000 
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pounds except 560,000,009 pounds which we exported. 
norted only 38,000,000 pounds into the country. 
My friends, that is the objection I have to the system that 
have in this eountry of writing tariff laws. This is the 
procedure of the New England high-protection Republicans 
when they begin writing a Fordney-McCumber tariff law. They 
vo to the Republican Congressmen from the agricultural States 
aud induce them to agree to make the farmers believe that a 
tariff on wheat will be a great boon to them, when it will not. 
Therefore they line up all these wheat farmers from the 
West through misleading and false statements and lead them 
to think they will be helped by a tariff on wheat, when they 
will not be helped, and they get the wheat farmers to stand 
up and permit them .to write any sort of cotton schedule and 
any sort of steel schedule, and any sort of aluminum schedule, 
and any sort of wool schedule. Then they will take the 
cattleman who wants a duty on cattle when it can not possibly 
help him one-thousandth of 1 per cent. They put a duty of 
$2 a head on cattle and then the Republican Representative 
of the cattle section will help the standpat Republicans write 
the cotton schedule and the steel schedule and these other 
schedules which rob the farmers of at least $2,000,000,000 per 
year. 

Take the tariff on sheep. It is a well-known fact that the 
woolen schedule has been written ever since 1867 by the 
wool growers and wool manufacturers, but they have never 
given any consideration to the American consuming public when 
they have gone into cahoots and written the woolen schedule. 
There were 39,000,000 sheep in this country when they put a 
tariff of $2 a head on sheep. They go to the sheepman and 
say that is going to help him. Fifty-three thousand sheep 
were imported last year. They make the men who raise sheep 
think they are going to be benefited. A tariff of $2 a head can 
not possibly benefit the sheepman, and yet in this way they 
get the sheepmen lined up for the cotton schedules and the 
other schedules. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 
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They have not done that with the sheep- 
men. The sheepmen know they are not going to get. any great 
benefit from a tariff on sheep because there are very few 
sheep imported into this country. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. You have a tariff on wool. Why do you 
not take it off sheep and put it on wool? There is a tariff of 
$2 a head on goats, and not a single goat imported. Yet, some- 
times you find a man who has two or three hundred goats, or 
a thousand goats, and the Republicans say, “ We will put a 
tariff of $2 a head on goats for you if you will help us write 
this woolen schedule, if you will give us what we want in the 
cotton schedule, if you will give us the rates we want in the 
aluminum schedule, if you will give us what we want in the 
schedule. That is the way it is done. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. On the sheep and the goats 

Mr. OLDFIELD. You are just as sincere a man as there is 
in this House, but you do not write the tariff bills. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The duty secured on mohair by my col- 
league from Texas [Mr. GarRNER] in the Underwood bill did aid 
the goat industry in this country very materially. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. You ought not to have $2 a head on cat- 
tle, sheep, and goafs. Will you vote with me to take it off? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; I will not vote to take it off of cat- 
tle. As far as the tariff on sheep and goats, very few are 
imported and it does not make much difference. The people 
do not care about it. We are interested in wool and mohair. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. If you and I could just get together and 
take this foolish and nonsensical tariff off sheep and goats I 
think we could come to an understanding. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Are you willing to take the tariff off wool 
and sheep and goats? 

Mr. OLDFIBLD. I would take it off all cattle, sheep, goats, 
and hogs. 

Mr. SIMMONS, 
country? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes; and feed your corn out there in your 
country to these cattle and hogs. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We do import them from Texas and Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. There is no duty on that. Does the gentle- 
man from Nebraska understand that there is a duty on cattle, 
ae hogs, and goats between Nebraska and Texas or Okla- 

oma ? 


Mr, SIMMONS. Oh, no. 





So that we could import them into this 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. I will say to my friend from Arkansas, 
if we did not import any cattle there would not be any com- 
petition, and it would not benefit anybody 

Mr. OLDFIELD. As the gentleman just stated, we do not 
import sheep and goats and yet there is a tariff on sheep and 
goats and there are 64,000,000 cattle here to feed. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. HADLBY. The gentleman has stated that if his party 
had to write a tariff he would not put a tariff on zine and wire, 
as was done under the Underwood law. I want to inquire of 
the gentleman whether, if his party should rewrite the agri- 
cultural schedule, they would propose to write it on the basis of 
the Underwood law? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Personally I would be glad to write it on 
that basis, and I would write the rates in the steel schedule 
and in the aluminum schedule and in the cotton schedule and 
the woolen schedule lower than they were in the Underwood 
tariff law, because in many instances they were placed at a 
rate above that of a competitive tariff. Will the gentleman 
vote to reduce the exorbitant rates in the Fordney-MeCumber 
Act? 

Mr. HADLEY. I was directing my inquiry to the agricul- 
tural schedules specifically, because it is on that that we have 
heard much from the gentleman from Arkansas before this and 
now. With respect to that schedule, I understand the gentle- 
man to say that as the leader of his party, if he had the power 
he would rewrite the schedules on the basis of the Underwood 
law? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I would not stand here and go into if and 
write a schedule on the agricultural situation for the purpose 
of misleading the farmers of America. I know, and the gentle- 
man knows, that this protective system that we have now, the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law, does not and can not protect 
agricultural products. [Applause] 

Now, I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman from Arkansas and my- 
self might get together. 

Mr. HADLEY. The gentleman will permit me to enter a 
disclaimer of the position in which he places me by his answer 
in stating that I knew the deduction he made to be true. I con 
test that as being true in point of fact. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Then I will just say I think you kuow it 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman and I micht get together 
on writing the tariff schedules, and I am sure the gentleman 
would not write a schedule that would levy a duty of 300 or 
400 per cent on woolens and yarns and the manufactured 
article and have no duty whatever on the articles that went 
into those manufactured products. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Under the condition of the Treasury I do 


not think it would be possible to do it. I would put only a 
competitive rate for revenue on woolen mannfactures, 
Mr. HUDSPETH. Does the gentleman think it would be 


fair? I stand for an equitable tariff. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Personally, I do not know how the Demo- 
cratic side would feel about it, but I do know that under a 
reasonable tariff on wool and sugar, for example, we would get 
$200,000,000 or $300,000,000 in revenue, and we could make it 
a competitive tariff, such as we talk about so much here. We 
must have revenue. When we must raise from three and a 
half to four billion dollars a year we must raise some of that 
revenue through the customhouse. But I will tell the gentl 
man that I would not ever agree to putting 31 cents a pound 
on a clean pound of ‘wool, and I want to submit this question 
to the gentleman. 

Under the present Fordney-McCumber tariff law rate on 
wool of 31 cents per clean pound means 31 cents on the cheap 
wool and 31 cents on the high-class wool. That figures out in 
this way: The masses of the people of American who wear 
cheap woolen clothing will pay 31 cents per pound on the wool 
going into his clothing, or 150 per cent, while the people of 
America -who wear expensive woolen clothing will pay only 
20 per cent on the woolen cloth going into theire clothing. You 
might just as well say that every house in this city should be 
taxed on a flat valuation of $1,000, whether the house be a 
shack or whether it be a mansion, 

I do not believe the woolgrowers of America ought to per- 
mit their representative, Mr. Hagenbarth, from Idaho, to 
eome here and represent them and write that sort of schedule 
just because the woolen manufacturers get together with them 
and rob all the rest of the American people. I do not think 
it is fair or just, do you? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentieman yield further? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Are you in favor of this 3l-cent rate per 
pound on wool? 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. T am in fayor of 31 cents on the merino 
wool, this fine wool, as was pfévided under the Underwood 
tariff act. Most of the wool produced in this country is of 
that type, the French merino or Rambouillet wool. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Under the Underwood Act? The gentle- 
man is mistaken. Wool was on the free list in the Under- 
wood Act. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is the rate under the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Act. There is very little of the coarse wool or long 
wool or the Cotswold or Lincolnshire wool that comes into 


this country. It is mostly merino wool, which comes from 
New Zealand, and I am in favor of 31 cents a pound on that, 
because the producers of wool in this country get the benefit 
of that tariff. I want to state to my friend that the gentleman 
himself brought out from Mr, Fassett at the hearings the fact 
that he represented 1,250,000 farmers and that it cost in Ohio 
50 cents a pound to raise wool, in Indiana 49 cents a pound, 
and in Iowa 45 cents, and in Texas between 42 and 43 cents. 
The gentleman brought that out himself. 

Mr. OLDFIBLD. I had hoped the gentleman and myself 
might get together on a reasonable wool proposition, but I see 
it is impossible. 

Mr. Chairman, I see I am not going to be able to conclude 
my speech with all these interruptions and I therefore ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my remarks. |[|Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Not now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just for two questions. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. All right; I will yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would you take the tariff off of sugar? 
Mr. OLDFIELD. I do not think it would be possible to 


take the tariff off of sugar. 
wood tariff law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What rate would the gentleman fix? 

Mr, OLDFIKELD. I think we would fix it just as the Tariff 
Commission advised President Coolidge to fix it, at about $1.23 
per hundred pounds. That is what the Tariff Commission ad- 
vised your President to do. [Applause.} The President would 
not do that, and I think Dave KINCHELOg told the truth here 
when he said that he did not do it because there were too many 
sugar manufacturers and sugar people connected with the last 
Republican campaign. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would the gentleman take the tariff off of 
wheat ? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Certainly. It does not do the farmers any 
good. I would also reduce the tariff to a competitive basis 
on aluminum, woolen and cotton clothing. Would the gentle- 
man join me in this? 


We did not do it under the Under- 


Mr. SIMMONS. Would the gentleman take it off entirely? 
Mr. OLDFIELD. Certainly. Why fool the farmers in that 
way? If we could ever get the farmers to understand—and 


they are beginning to understand it—that this tariff law is not 
written for their benefit but for the purpose of oppressing them, 
together with the laboring people of the United States, we 
should then at least get an honest tariff law passed through 
the Congress of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr, SIMMONS. If you fixed the tariff on sugar at the rate 
suggested, would that be on the theory it was benefiting the 
American producer? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. 
to live, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would the gentleman 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Please desist for a moment. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CrowTHER] read a letter the other 
day from the Hon. Leslie M. Shaw. You know I heard Champ 
Clark say on this floor once—and he knew a good deal about 
the public men of America from the beginning of the Govern- 
ment—that he had only seen two men in his entire life, and 
one of them was on the floor at the time, Mr. Fordney, who 
would write the tariff schedules so high that nothing could be 
imported into this country that could possibly be produced in 
the country. Mr. Fordney thought that was a compliment. He 
smiled and bowed. Mr. Clark then said that the other man 
was Leslie M. Shaw. 

What did Mr. Shaw write Senator Capper? He said the 
only solution for the present condition of the farmers is for the 
farmers to leave the no-account farms—I believe that was his 
language—or those that could not produce farm products 
economically. I fear my Republican friends Haptey, Sim- 
MONS, MonTGOMERY, and CrowrHeR are the same kind of pro- 
tectionists that Fordney and Leslie M. Shaw are. They want 
our manufacturers to have no competition whatever from 
ubroad. Then our manufacturers can get together, fix prices, 


Yes; they could all live that were entitled 
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limit production, and resort to other means having for their 
purpose the mulcting of the consuming public of four or five 
billions every year; and these increases of prices bear more 
heavily upon the farmers and laboring people than any other 
groups of our citizenship. 

This is the way Republicans write tariff laws. Now, every- 
body knows that the United States Steel Corporation does not 
need any duty on anything it produces. They can produce 
their product cheaper than any other steel manufacturer in 
the world, but there are many steel producers who do not 
operate economically, who do not have the latest machinery. 
Hence, if you should apply the same principle to such factories 
as Mr. Shaw would apply to worthless farms, you would de- 
mand that they be abandoned. But not so with uneconomical 
factories. You give the product of such mills greater protec- 
tion because they are inefficient, and so the large factories 
which are efficient make loads of money. That is the way you 
write the tariff law under Republican administrations. If you 
would put a provision in our tariff laws requiring that our 
industries must have the best machinery, must operate effi 
ciently, then you would not have any complaint about the dif 
ference in the cost of production in this country with the 
countries abroad. 

Now, who is benefited by the Fordney-McCumber tariff law? 

The United States Steel Corporation is benefited by the ex- 
orbitant rates in the steel schedule which affects favorably 
the United States Steel Corporation. The American Woolen 
Co. is benefited by the Fordney-McCumber tariff rates. The 
dividends of both of these corporations have been enormous 
since the Fordney-McCumber tariff law was placed on the stat- 
ute books. The Aluminum Co. of America has been greatly 
benefited by the increase of rates—from 150 to 300 per cent 
over the previous tariff bill. Many of the cotton mills of New 
England have been greatly helped by the increase of rates in 
the present tariff law, as evidenced by the huge cash and stock 
dividends that have been declared in recent years. The great 
packers have been helped very materially by the increase in 
tariff rates on beef, veal, pork, and other meat products. What- 
ever benefit there is derived from an increase of tariff rates on 
meats has gone not to the farmer but to the packing interests. 

It must be clear that no producer, whether he be farmer or 
manufacturer, who sells his surplus in foreign markets is bene- 
fited by a protective tariff policy, but, on the contrary, he is 
injured by such a policy by having his own costs of production 
increased. 

Now, who is injured? Those engaged in the following occu- 
pations are injured by the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, to 
wit: Banking; the railroads; the building trades; wholesalers 
and retailers; public utilities, such as light, power, telephone, 
and telegraph companies; hotels; newspapers; all educational! 
institutions; hospitals; lawyers, doctors, and professional men 
generally; all Government employees—-Federal, State, and 
municipal; as well as many other groups of our people. These 
producers and consumers are beginning to realize this injustice. 
The farmers of the country, about one-third of our population, 
are in dire distress because of the high prices they must pay 
for the things they must buy in a highly restricted and pro- 
tected market and the low prices he receives for the things 
he produces for sale in an unprotected market, for the tariff 
rates of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act,do not and can not 
protect our farmers’ products for the reasons just stated. High 
Republican authority recently made the statement through the 
press that since farming implements are on the free list in 
the tariff law, furthermore, since wheat, corn, and other farm 
products are on the dutiable list, the farmers are not injured 
but benefited by the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. This same 
high Republican authority forgot to say in his statement that 
the tariff rates on wheat, corn, and other farm products are not 
effective and do not benefit the farmer for the reason just 
stated. He also forgot to tell the public that while farming 
implements are on the free list, yet the materials that go into 
making these implements—like iron, steel, wire, paint, and so 
forth—are highly protected and this protection is reflected in 
the higher price which the farmer must pay when he purchases 
his farm machinery. 

The laboring man is not benefited by the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act. Everything he buys in the way of clothing and 
shelter is increased by the rates of the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act, but his wages are not increased thereby. To illus- 
trate this statement by a concrete example: The cotton and 
woolen manufacturers are the most highly protected industries 
in the country, yet these same industries pay the lowest wages. 
The wages of labor in the automobile industry are much greater 
than in the woolen and cotton mills, yet the woolen and cotton 
mills have much greater protection under the tariff act. The 
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facts are that high tariff rates are not written for the purpos: 
of benefiting labor or the farmers, but for the purpose of build 
ing up monopolies which prey upon these classes as well as 
all other consumers of the country. 

But there is some other proof which I desire to submit. How 
many bank failures were there under the Wilson administra- 
tion? Five hundred and seventy-eight bank failures. How 
many since the Harding and Coolidge administrations began— 
about four and three-quarter years? Up te December 1 last 
there were 2,322 bank failures. Why did they fail? Did they 
fail in that part of the United States that was helped and 
assisted by the prohibitive tariff law that we have on the stat- 
ute books? 


Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. OLDFIELD. I will. 

Mr. RAINEY. Did these failures occur in the agricultural 
sections ? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. In 1924 there were 757 bank failures 


in this country, or 200 more in one year than there were under 
the entire Wilson administration of eight years. 

Now, let us see where they failed. In the Boston district— 
hat is the New England district—there was one failure. One 
hank failure in 1924 in the Boston district, the New England 
district, which, of course, is benefited by the Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff law. That law and the Dingley law, the Payne- 


Aldrich law, put millions and billions into the pockets of these | 


| tariff law. I 


protected manufacturers, drawn from the rest of the American | 


people. There were five bank failures in New York; 
Philadelphia. Only seven in the industrial centers. 

Now. let us see about the agricultural districts in the South 
and West. In the Richmond district there were 34 bank fail- 
ures in 1924. In Atlanta there were 44. In the Chicago Fed- 
eral Reserve District—that great western country where wheat 
« grown, cattle, hogs, and corn—there were 104 bank failures 
in 1924. 

In the St. Louis district there were 55 bank failures in 1924. 
In the Minneapolis district—can any of you guess how many 
there were way out in the West, one of the finest and greatest 

ections in this Union, where the soil looks as if it might be 
10 feet deep, a wonderful section, with no finer land anywhere 
on the glebe—there were 299 bank failures in that Federal 
reserve district in the year 1924. There were more than half 
as many in the Minneapolis district of the West in that farm 
section as during the entire Wilson administration and the 
Underwood tariff law. Kansas City district had 134 failures. 
Dallas district had 52 failures and San Franciseo 28. In other 
words, there were 757 failures, and all of them, except 7, in the 
agricultural sections of the West and South—that part of the 
country which my friends Montcomery, of Oklahoma, SimMons, 
of Nebraska, and Hapiey, of Washington, claim are benefited by 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff law. I do not believe that any 
fair-minded man can say that the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law benefits the farmers of America. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] The Farm Bureau Federation—and there are no 
brighter men in the country—and I think a man by the name 
of Mooring, of Alabama, a member of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, made one of the best speeches on the estate-tax proposi- 
tion before the Ways and Means Committee that was made. 
They are composed mostly of Republicans and mostly protec- 
tionists, and they say it costs the farmers of America a million 
dollars a day more than they get out of it. 

That is not all; 2,322 bank failures since the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations came in, and not more than a dozen 
were in that section that is benefited by the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIBLD. Yes. The gentleman does not deny that 
these banks failed out there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, we know they failed. If the gentleman 
were writing a tariff law, would he propose putting a tariff on 
cattle hides? 

Mr. OLDFIDLD. No. Would you vote to reduce the pro- 
hibitory rates in the aluminum schedule? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would the gentleman favor putting a tariff 
on hides? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. No; I would not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would the gentleman oppose it? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. And so did Mr. Stmmons’s party oppose it. 


one 


The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 


in |} 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. his party takes the same position 
on that proposition. There has been no duty on hides since 
the Dingley law, away back in 1897, and there will not be so 
long as the shoe manufacturers do not want it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought possibly the gentleman on that 
theory would help us 

Mr. OLDFIELD. No; not necessarily, as I know that none 
of such increase would go to the farmer, but would all go to 
packers, and it would also result in increasing the prices of 
shoes, and the gentleman shonld know this as well as I. I 
want to read some more from this Republican administration, 
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Oh, yes 


Mr. Hoover's department. I read from page 5, census of 
manufactures of 1928: 

The value of products (at factory) prices of manufacturing esta! 
lisments in the United States in 1988 aggregated $60.555.998.000 
This aggregate represents an inere of 38.7 per cent, as compared 


With $43,655.283.000 in 1921, 


Under the Fordney-MeCumber Tariff Act in 1923, after ¢t 
had been on the statute books a year, the aggregate value of 
the products at the factories of America was $60,000,000,000, 
and in 1921 $43,000,000,000—$17,000,000,000 of prices added, as 
between the Underwood tariff law and the Fordney-MeCumber 
want to be iair with Secretary Hoover and the 
Republicans here: There is an explanation for that, partly 
As a result of this large but indeterminate amount of duplications— 


For example, in those figures were included the leather and 


also the shoes, and they duplicate many other urticles, natu 


rally. Now, reading further: 
As a result of this large but indeterminable amount of duplication, 
the aggregate value of the products of all 


manufacturing establish- 
ments is much in excess of the aggregate value of manufactured prod 
ucts in the form in which they reach the ultimate consumer. A very 
much better measure of the actual valu manufacturing 
processes is the “ value added by manufacture"; namely, the difference 
between the cost of the materials (including fuel, mill supplies, con- 
tainers, etc.) and the factory value of the finished product. 
gated $25.850.300,000 in 1923, 


created by the 


This aggre- 


That was the amount added after the duplication was taken 
out. In 1921, under the Underwood tariff law, the amount was 
$18,332,000,000, or $7,500,000,000 was added under the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff law, as compared with factory prices under 
the Underwood law. I say to you, gentlemen, that the only 
inference—the only logical conclusion—is that those values 
were added because of high production costs caused by the 
Fordney-McCumber law; and who pays it? 

Mr. MURPHY. Oh, that is represented in American wages. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Very well; let us see. The American 
wages in 1919 were higher than they were in 1923. 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; but the war brought that on, and you 
gentlemen are trying to bring them down again. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The wages were higher in 1919 than they 
were in 1923, and yet the aggregate value was much higher in 
1923 than in 1919. Those are the facts. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.-OLDFIELD. Oh, yes; the gentleman is irrepressible. 

Mr. MORGAN. The $7.000,000,000 to which the gentleman 
refers is still about $3,000,000,000 short, is it not, of the cost 
to the farmers of the $10,000,000,000 cut in his product prices, 
due to the deflation program of the Democratic administration? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Oh, those prices have been deflated a 
whole lot more since the gentleman's party came into power. 
I heard some one the other day charge that there were 
4,000,000 men out of employment in America under the Demo- 
cratic administration. There have been just as many men 
out of employment in this country since the Harding-Coolidge 
administration came into power at one time or another. And 
I will tell you what you have done further, The farmers of 
the country, while not out of employment, yet under this 
administration and under the policy of this administration and 
the tariff law, 81,000,000 of them, are working for nothing, 
because they are making no profits. There are $59,000,000,000 
worth of farm lands and farm equipment in this country, and 
yet they made a return of only 2 per cent on that investment 
last year. The United States Steel Corporation made $165,- 
000,000 last year on less than a billion dollars of capital, any- 
where from 15 to 20 per cent. The farmers are not doing that. 
Oh, no; the farmers are not benefited by the tariff, but 
are injured by it, while the steel corporation is benefited by 
it, and they are getting the money from the people of America 
in exorbitant prices and they are making exorbitant, out- 
rageous profits, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. A few moments ago the gentleman was inter- 
rupted by a question propounded by the gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. Morcan], in which the latter gentleman used the expres- 
sion “deflation program of the Democratic administration.” 


That is just typical of the misrepresentation which we con- 
stuntly hear. Everyone who is familiar with the facts knows 
that that policy was put into effect by the Federal Reserve 


Board after Mr. Harding was inaugurated, and the records of 
the Federal reserve banks show that the policy was advocated 
by the Republicans on this floor over the protests of the 
Democrats. The Democratic members of the Banking and Cur- 
reney Committee protested to the board and the Republican 
members of that committee insisted on the policy being put 
into effect. I know, because I was present at the meeting with 
Governor Harding, 


Mr. MORGAN. What date? 

Mr. WINGO. In 1920. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is what I thought. 

Mr. WINGO, When the first urge came to put that policy 


into effect, the Democratic Members protested against it, and 
the Republican Party had a majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress at that time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Put the date in the Recorp 

Mr. WINGO. It has been put in the Recorp time and again. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] made a speech 
on the floor of the House in favor of deflation, and accused 
the Democratic Party of having inflated the currency and 
robbed the people by doing that, and the meeting was held in 
the committee room, at which Governor Harding was present. 
The Democratic members of the committee protested against a 
policy which was finally put into effect by the Harding admin- 
istration, and the record shows it. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true the Republican national plat- 
form adopted at Chicago in 1920 called for a deflation policy’? 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WINGO. That has been put in the Recorp several times. 

Mr. OLDEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I have an article I saw in 
the press two or three mornings ago, showing that the rates 
of tariff laws under Republican administrations are not writ- 
ten by Members of Congress in either House, but that a lobby 
comes here and writes these high, exorbitant rates. What 
could possibly be the excuse for representatives of the people 
giving aluminum, for example, an increase in a tariff rate of 
150 to 300 per cent? Why give a tariff rate for woolen goods 
or the American Woolen Co. which is exorbitant? Yet that is 
exactly what you sanctioned. 

This clipping refers to the Protective Tariff League and the 
American Economist. This paper represents the high pro- 
tective idea of the Republican Party in America and is pub- 
lished in New York. Just a few days ago the secretary re- 


signed—and gave his reasons as outlined in the following 
Associated Press dispatch: . 
14 QUIT TARIFF LEAGUE AFTER CLASH ON TICKPHT W. F. WAKEMAN, 


SUCRHTARY 
F. D. 


FOR 85 YEARS, 
WICKHAM ALSO OUT 


New York, January 21 (by A. P.).—-Wilbur F. Wakeman, for 35 
years secretary of the American Protective Tarif’ League, resigned 
to-day because of a factional dispute within the organization. Out 
of sympathy with Mr. Wakeman, 13 employees resigned in a body. 
Those resigning include J. B. Lincoln, editor of the American Econo- 
mist, and Frank D. Wickham, the league's representative at Wash- 
{ineton for 18 years. 

The dispute arose over the election of five candidates to the board 
of managers. When a ticket sponsored by Mr. Wakeman was de- 
feated by one indorsed by W. Warren Barbour, president of the 
league, Mr. Wakeman decided to retire. He was appointed secretary 
of the league by the late President McKinley. 

After resigning Mr. Wakeman charged that the affairs of the 
league were being centralized “in the hands of representatives of an 
anonymous group of the Washington lobby” faction. 


The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, 
minutes, 

Mr. OLDFIELD. These gentlemen and 14 others resigned 
from the management and work on the American Economist. 
Why did they do it? They said that they were resigning 
because there is an anonymous lobby in Washington that con- 
trols the writing of tariff rates, and therefore if they could 
not have anything to do with the writing of the tariff rates 


RESIGNS; SAYS LOBBY HERE CONTROLS— 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
May I have two additional minutes? 
I yield the gentleman two additional 
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according to their principles of protection and according to the 
principles of what the Republican Party stands for they would 
resign from this organtzation. That is the trouble about th. 
tariff. The Republican Party permits lobbyists, special indi 
viduals, people who make huge contributions to Republican 
campaign funds, to come here and write the tariff laws, and | 
know it is not fair to the American people, and gentleme) 
on both sides of this House who represent agricultural. section. 
ought not to stand for it; ought not to permit it, and I hope 
they will see to it hereafter that these special interests are no: 
aided by the representatives of the wheat grower, the cory 
grower, the hog grower, the cattle grower, the sheep and 
wool grower in giving to New England what it wants, but will! 
do something that will help the whole 110,000,000 of Americay 
people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, | desire to submit additional proof regarding 
the lobby which swoops down upon Washington when Re 
publican Congresses begin the writing of tariff laws. During 
the debate in the Senate on the Fordney-McCumber tariff law 
the lite Senator Nelson, Republican, of Minnesota, had the fol 
lowing to say with regard to such lobbying: 


IT had hoped, Mr. President, that protection would not run mad. gs 
it has done. I have sat here quietly. I have voted for many schedules 
here that I felt were entirely unjustified, hoping against hope that there 
would be a modification, but every once in a while it seems that the 
Finance Committee meet, and they come in here with their program 
for an increase or a change. They get new light as a result of new 
hearings. I never in all my life saw such a swarm of men as were 
around the Finance Committee while they had this bill before them 
Day after day they came there with their handbags. They swarmed 
in the corridors and the bill indicates that most of them got their work 
in well. 


I appeal to the Republican Representatives of the agricultural 
sections of the country to help us revise downward to a com- 
petitive revenue basis the outrageously high rates of the Ford 
ney-McCumber tariff law in the interest of all the American 
people, and especially in the interest of our farming population 
which, as you know, is in dire distress due to these high rates. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
minutes to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Sumas]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the tele- 
shove and telegraph companies of the United States use nearly 
5,000,000 trees annually for poles to carry their wires. The 
farmers of the United States must have 500,000,000 fence posts 
every year; 250,000,000 cubic feet are used by the cooperage 
industry and 125,000,000 new wood ties are used every year by 
the railroads; and then we must have a billion lead pencils 
annually, according to the Spokane Spokesman-Review. With 
this enormous consumption of timber in mind, every national 
forest becomes a matter of great importance. I have great 
respect and admiration for a tree; and when my good friend 
from New York [Mr. Magee] the other day criticized expendi- 
tures for national forest roads and trails I thought it might 
be of interest to bring before you the national forests of the 
United States. 

This map shows the location—in green—of 159 national for- 
ests located in 34 States of the Union, covering 158,000,000 acres 
of land, equal in area to Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. If 
you keep this in mind you will understand why, if we are 
going to undertake to protect these forests, we must spend a 
considerable sum on the road and trail systems in national 
forests. They comprise 17 per cent of the total forests of the 
United States and represent 25 per cent of the value thereof. 
Our national forests are valued at $2,000,000,000. There is as 
much as 300,000,000,000 feet of ripe timber standing in these 
forests. Now, bear in mind the tree ripens just the same as 
grain in the field. If it is not cut and utilized, in the course 
of time it begins to die at the top, becomes wind-shaken, and 
finally falls. Then we have not only lost that tree but it has 
destroyed young timber and {n turn becomes an additional fire 
hazard. 

Certainly it is a matter of economy to utilize this timber 
as it ripens. We are cutting at the present time about a 
billion feet of timber a year. I am told by the Forestry 
Department that we may cut seven times that much perpetu- 
ally; that we might cut 7,000,000,000 feet annually without 
depleting our forests in the least if we but had roads that 
would make all of the timber accessible so it could be utilized 
instead of simply cutting only at the most accessible places. 
We are collecting $3,000,000 annually from the sale of this 
timber, whereas if we could utilize the timber as it ripens 
from year to year we could realize $18,000,000 annually. 


I yield 10 
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Now, what of the future? Fires, of course, are the great 
menace to national forests. We have 6,000 fires annually. 
Forty per cent of these are due to lightning, which means 
that in the main they occur on the mountain tops and hill- 
tops and high places, because there is where the lightning 
usually strikes. The value of this timber on a watershed is 
beyond computation. 

But why roads? We build roads for the development, for 
the utilization, and for the protection of the national forests. 
With the immense amount of timber that we have to protect, 
the great area without roads, you will understand that the 
Chief Forester is not very apt to locate roads at places where 
they are not seriously needed, as was charged by the gentie- 
man from New York [Mr. Macee] in presenting this bill. 

For instance, there are places in the national forests where, 
if a fire oecurs, it requires three days on horseback or five 
days on foot to reach the fire after it is discovered. We all 
know that in the suppression of a fire success depends on the 
rapidity with which we reach the fire. 

There are 68 townships located in four of the Western States 
with 73.000,000,000 feet of standing timber which have no roads 
or trails whatever. We are also utilizing the forests, of course, 
for pasturage, and for that we are receiving fees to the amount 
of $2,500,000 annually. The pasturage supports 2,000,000 horses 
and cattle and 7,500,000 sheep. This could be greatly increased 
if the forests were made more accessible. 

There is an immense amount of water power, estimated at 
16,000,000 horsepower, hidden away in these forests, which 
would be made more accessible by roads. This water power 
should be utilized to bless all the people. The national forests 
are paying to the States and counties about $1,500,000 annually, 
which goes into their road and school funds. But this is but a 
slight recompense for the loss of taxation. If all these lands 
were on the tax rolls of the various States the annual taxes 
would be about $14,500,000. If roads were built, instead of the 
logging operations being limited to the big operators, because 
of the necessity of expensive equipment, it would make it pos- 
sible for the small millman to be a competitive bidder and to 
be in business. Reforestation would be facilitated by roads 
and trails. 

I doubt if we have any comprehension of the area in national 
forests. For instance, in the State of California we have 
19,000,000 acres; in Idaho, 19,000,000 acres. In Montana we 
have 16,000,000 ; in Colorado, 13,000,000; in Oregon, 13,000,000 ; 
and in the State of Washington, 10,000,000 acres of national 
forests. 

Now, I thoroughly believe in economy; in fact, I graduated 
from a school of necessity—of economy—where President 
Coolidge would have been rated a spendthrift. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is there any system of replant- 
ing on the areas that have been cut over? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Two million acres of burnt- 
over forests are being replanted at the rate of 10,000 or 12,000 
acres annually. We should provide more funds. At this rate 
200 years will be required to reforest present burns, to say 
nothing of future fires. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman know of 
any systematic replanting in his own State? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Some replanting is being 
done under the law passed two years ago, but more attenticn 
is given in my State to the prevention of fires. We are making 
some effort to reforest, but not what it should be. That Is one 
thing I am trying to emphasize, that roads and trails would 
facilitate systematic work in reforestation as the timber is cut. 
_ The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I only want to add that in 
economizing we should have in mind the immense value of this 
timber and recognize that it belongs, not to these Western 
States [indicating on the map], but to all the States. It 
belongs to you gentlemen of the East; it belongs to everybody 
in the United States. Here is the future timber supply of this 
country, and we had better have a thought in regard to that 
when we are considering the matter of roads and trails in 
national forests. A raging fire destroying a national forest 
that has required centuries to grow and which can not be 
reproduced is a sad commentary on American statesmanship. 
ia) 

. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 minutes to my 
colleague [Mr. BLanron}. 
CHAIRMAN 


The . The tleman from Texas is recognized 
for 30 minutes, as ” , 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I intend to diseuss several 
unrelated subjects in my time this afternoon. I first want to 
correct an improper press report that has been scattered broad- 
cast throughout the Nation, which is being used in a hurtful 
way to the prohibition cause. Within the last month the press 
generally has reported that our colleague, the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers], has aligned 
herself with Colonel Hitt’s wet gang and is in favor of his 
so-called modification legislation. I am very glad, indeed, to 
be able to deny this report, for I am authorized by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Massachusetts {[Mrs. Roeers] to say 
that that is not true. She has not so aligned herself. She is 
not for any such modification. She stands for the Constitution 
and the law of this land, with the great majority of the stal- 
wart Republicans of this House and with the great majority of 
the stalwart Democrats of this House in enforcing all laws. 
Were I a resident of the fifth district of Massachusetts I 
should probably be tempted to become one of her supporters. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am very sorry that I have not the time 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, for a few minutes I want to take 
up another subject discussed so much of late—that of the tariff. 
I can indorse practically all of the spoken speech of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Kentucky [Mr. KincuEe woes], to 
which we have listened to-day, and yet be absolutely consistent 
with the position I have maintained on that subject since I 
was grown. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLprie.p], 
who occupies an official position in my party, to-day admits 
from this floor just what I have contended for, that he stands 
for a competitive tariff. That is what he admitted to-day here 
on the floor that he stands for, and that is what I stand for— 
a competitive tariff. He went further and said that he in- 
dorsed the Underwood tariff bill. The Underwood tariff bill 
brought into the Treasury through the customhouses a revenue 
of $375,000,000. The farmers of this country and the stockmen 
of this country know—and you can not fool them any longer— 
they know that we gentlemen on this floor are the ones who 
pick out the commodities on which the duties are levied. And 
the farmers and stockmen know that when framing the Under- 
wood bill and selecting the particular commodities upon which 
to place duties that would put $375,000,000 revenue into the 
Treasur; the Congress gave practically all of it to the manu- 
factured articles of New England, which all producers have 
to buy in a protected market, and that Congress left on the 
free list practically all of the products of the farms and 
ranches, thus forcing the farmers and stockmen to sell all of 
their products in a free market, competing with the peons of 
the whole world. 

As an economic proposition, the farmers and stockmen of the 
country can not understand just why Congress refused to select 
hides as one commodity that would produce revenue at the 
customhouses with a duty placed on it. Congress could have 
selected hides as one of the commodities upon which it would 
place a duty, yet it refused hides. Why? Just give me one 
good reason why. There is not any. It costs less than half as 
much to raise a hide in South America and in Mexico as it 
does to raise one in the United States, and a competitive tariff 
would have required that such a duty should be placed upon 
all foreign hides as would equalize the cost of production in 
this as against every foreign country. But the framers of 
the Underwood bill left hides on the free list. And they came 
into this country from foreign countries by the hundreds of 
thousands, absolutely free of duty, raised by foreign peons, 
skinned by foreign peons, and competing with every American 
farmer and -<tockman in the United States. 

And you Republicans, when framing the Fordney-McCumber 
bill, likewise refused to levy a competitive tariff on hides, but 
left same on the free list, and they are still on the free lisf, 
notwithstanding that a competitive duty would have raised 
plenty of revenue and would at the same time have equalized 
the cost of production in this as against foreign countries, and 
would not have placed our farmers and stockmen on the same 
plane and level with peons of foreign countries. 

There is not a Republican in this House who can face the 
farmers and stockmen of the United States and give any good 
reason why they have left hides on the free list. And every 
farmer and stockman in the United States has at last waked 
up and realized full well that there is no good reason, but that 
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he was simply buffaloed both by the Underwood bill and the 
Fordney-MeCumber bill. 

Congressmen are the ones who select the commodities which 
are to carry duties or come free, and I will repeat what I said 
here the other day when my colleague from east Texas [Mr. 
Biack| attempted to correct me, but no one else has attempted 


to do it. I repeat what my colleague from El Paso [Mr. 
Hiveseeri] said yesterday. We Democrats with the Repub- 
licans admit that we must collect some of our needed revenue 
through the ecustomhouses and we admit that we must col- 
lect at least $875,000,000, as was done under the Underwood 
tariff, and then on up to as much as $500,000,000, which is 


done now under the Fordney-MceCumber bill. Then, admitting 
that must collect from &375,000,000 to $500,000,000 a year 
through the customhouses, upon what products are we going 
to levy these duties? Which are to be favored, the manufac- 
tured articles of New Kngland, or the products of farms and 
ranches? That is the problem that confronts us. Are we 
going to favor just one, or give a square deal to both? Are 
we going to pick out all the manufactured articles of New 
Pngland, and all the manufactured articles from other centers 
of the United States, and levy all of the duties on those com- 
modities? No: not if I can have my way, because we have 
demonstrated to the couutry that upon most of the products 
of the farms and the ranches you can raise good revenue and 
place it in the Treasury for the expenses of this country, and at 
the same time give a square deal to the farmers and stockmen 
of the United States. 


we 


Mr. HUDSPETH, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And upon the products from the ranches 
and the farms we get the most revenue. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, of course we do. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to ask my colleague another ques- 
tion, My colleague understood me to state a while ago, when 
i was in a controversy with my friend from Arkansas [Mr. 


Ouprieip], that L did net care anything about a tariff on live 
enttle. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I knew when he said it that the gentle- 
man made a mistake, because I knew the gentleman so well 


I knew he did not mean that, 
Mr. HUDSPEHTH. I did not mean to state anything of that 
kind, because there might come a condition in Mexico when 


they restocked their ranches when they could import into this 


countrys 10,000,000 head of cattle. 
Mr. BLANTON, Of course. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. And, of course, we would want a duty on 


cattle to keep them from competing with our cattle here. 


Mr. BLANTON, Certainly. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. I thought I made myself clear in my con- 
troversy with the gentleman .from Arkansas [Mr. OLprrecp], 


but if I did not, | want to state now that has always been my 
position and is to-day. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; and I knew that. No free 
trader in this House is going to get’ the gentleman from El 
Paso [Mr. Hupsrrrs | to take a stand that would be injurious 
to the producers of the country. 


Mr, HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman again yield right 
there 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes: certainly, I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. HUDSPETIT. I simply want to place the producer on 


a purity with the New England manufacturer. 
1 haye contended for all the time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course. I am with my colleague in so 
contending, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I do not want to give the manufacturers 
uu advantage of two or three hundred per cent higher duties 
on their preducts, and I would vote to reduce their duties to 
the level of the duties levied upon the products of your district 
aud mine—that is, the products of the farms and the ranches. 
That has always been my attitude. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the gentleman’s position, and it is 
the stand I have always taken, We merely want to give farmers 
and stockmen an equal show with the other citizens of the 
land 

When the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer] began 
to talk about the duty on steers, I immediately called his hand 
aud told him it was practically nil so far as benefit to the 
ecattlemen just now is concerned, I did not say it would not 
be of benefit hereafter and I did not say I wanted it removed, 
because I do not want it removed. I want it to stay there, 
and I will tell you why. It amounts to practically nil now 
because Mexico is depleted of cattle. Her pastures are bare. 
There is plenty of grass and plenty of water, but the cattle 
are not there. 


That is what 
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You can not ship live cattle from South America into thi, 
country. Do you know why? -Not because of the tariff. Tha; 
is not what keeps them out. It is the freight. You ring up 
the Tariff Commission down here and they will tell you they 
have figured out that it costs from $25 to $40 a head to ship 
cattle from South America to this country, and that enormous 
freight rate makes such shipment prohibitive. You can not ship 
them alive, but you can ship them dead. The packers have 
their plants down there, and they slaughter these cattle there 
and they bring that frozen meat here by the millions of pounds 
and also the hides into this country to compete with eyery 
farmer and every cowman in this country. ; 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. Let me first finish this 
statement and then I will yield. The gentleman from El Pas, 
{Mr. Hupspetu] has well said that in a few years, when 
Mexico gets back on her feet in the cattle business and when 
the pastures there are well stocked again with cattle—every 
single year Mexico could send across that Rio Grande tha; 
you can almost wade in most places, the banks of which are 
about as high as these seats in many places—Mexico can send 
across that Rio Grande 10,000,000 head of cattle every year 
raised by peon labor over there to compete with the farmers 
and cattlemen of this country. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to state to the gentleman that | 
think my record as a Democrat will compare favorably with 
that of any man in this House. I never scratched a ticket in 
all the days of my life, and I do not expect to, but in reply to 
the statement of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLprie.p], 
when he said we got no benefit from the tariff on frozen meats 
I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that since 
1916 the supply of cattle in Brazil increased 11,000,000 head, 
and they can produce a beef steer down there upon that clover 
grass that when he is 3 years old will weigh 200 pounds more 
than a beef steer produced here on corn. 
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Mr. BLANTON. And it does not cost them half as much 
to raise him. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. No. They bring that frozen meat in 


here, and when the drop came in cattle in 1920 they brought 
in about 150,000,000 pounds of that frozen meat and lamb 
and it put our meat down to almost nothing and nearly de- 
stroyed the sheep industry. I do not believe the Democrats 
of this House want to do that, gentlemen. I never will believe 
they want to destroy a great industry like that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPBR of Wisconsin. I thank the gentleman for his 
courtesy. I only want to ask if the gentleman is in favor 
of a protective tariff on cattle. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; not in the sense that Republicans use 
that term. I am in favor of a competitive tariff on cattle, 
which means such a rate on foreign imports as will equalize 
the cost of production here as against that in all foreign 
countries. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I thought the gentleman 
wanted a tariff that would protect the cattle in Texas from 
the incursions of cattle from Mexico, and I was about to ask 
what becomes then of the old Democratic principle of a tariff 
for revenue only without any regard to protection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will show the distinguished gentlemau 
from Wisconsin how that works. A tariff for revenue only 
means such a tariff which, when levied upon foreign imports, 
will produce the required revenue through the customhouses 
into the Treasury to supply the needs of this Government 
expected to be derived through that particular source of reve- 
nue. [Laughter and applause. ] 

What is there about this term, “Tariff for revenue only,” 
that excludes all farmers and stockmen? What is there about 
this term, “Tariff for revenue only” that would exclude a 
cowhide owned by a farmer or stockman, which they have for 
sale, and yet take in a cover a pair of manufactured shoes 
owned by a New Englander, which the farmer and stockman 
must buy? If hides raised by peons in fereign countries will 
raise revenue at the customhouses, just why are they not 
embraced within the term, “Tariff for revenue only”? If 
frozen beef and veal and mutton and lamb raised by peous 
in foreign countries will produce good revenue when imported 
through the customhouses, just why are they not embraced 
within the term, “ Tariff for revenue only"? Just what is it 
about these products that exclude them? If vegetable oils 
produced by peons of fo countries will raise revenue 


when Imported through our customhouses, just what is the 
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reason why they are not included in the term, “Tariff for 
revenue only”? If the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Otp- 
rieLp] is willing to pass an Underwood bill levying duties upon 
products that will raise $875,000,000 in revenue, and hides 
and frozen beef and mutton and wool and vegetable oils raised 
by peons of foreign countries, when imported through the 
customhouses, after a competitive tariff had been levi upon 
them, would produce just as much good revenue to go into 
the Treasury of the United States as any of the manufac- 
tured articles from New England which the gentleman from 
Arkansas had voted to go into the Underwood bill, just why 
should he balk and shut out the hides and frozen meat and 
wool and vegetable oils of the farmers and stockmen and ac- 
cept the manufactured articles? There is no excuse whatever 
for such action. 

The farmer and the stockman is deserving of just as much 
consideration as is the manufacturer. The products of the 
farms and ranches deserve just as much consideration as the 
manufactured articles of the mills. The farm boys are quitting 
the farms. Few stay on the farms after they become 21 years 
of age. The stockmen are getting tired of the uneven struggle, 
and many of them are quitting the business. We must give 
them a square deal, They do not ask for treatment better 
than others receive. They ask merely that they be treated as 
well, They only want an equal show. They do not want to 
<ell everything they make in a free market, competing with the 
peons of the world, when they are forced to buy everything 
they must buy on a protected market, with a tariff of several 
hundred per cent more than value placed on articles, none of 
which can be imported because of such prohibitive rates, and 
which tariff levies bring no revenue whatever into the Treas- 
ury, but merely enrich certain favorites at their expense. 

Now, listen. If we decide that we need $500,000,000 a year 
through the customhouse, or if we decide we only need 
$300,000,000 levied for revenue only, would not the products of 
the farms and the products of the ranches be revenue producers 
just the same as the manufactured article? If you will give the 
farmers and stockmen a square deal when you fix the tariff and 
levy some of the rates on their products, it does not destroy 
the principle of a “‘ tariff for revenue only.” But the policy of 
the Republican Party in levying tariffs is to enrich somebody. 
My idea is that you should establish such tariff schedules and 
on such commodities as would equalize the cost of production 
in this country as against that in every foreign country on 
every raw product of the farms and ranches, and then on such 
manufactured articles and mine products as will maintain the 
American standard of living in this country up to the full 
amount of the revenue that we must get through the custom- 
houses, 

A MemsBer. That is the Rercblican platform. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you Republican gentlemen have a plat- 
form that says so and so, but when you write tariff schedules 
you put 300 or 400 or 500 per cent on commodities none of 
which come through the customhouse at all and concerning 
which you do hot produce a dollar of revenue for the Treasury. 
You merely enrich a favored few at the expense of the many. 

Before I leave the subject of the tariff to discuss another 
question I must correct one of my Republican colleagues con- 
cerning an error he made and which was repeated by another 
on the floor when I could not get recognition to correct it. 

My colleague from Ohio [Mr. Moraan] stated here recently 
that before a meeting here once of the Southern Tariff Asso- 
ciation he heard me say that I could not have been elected 
from my district if I had not stood for “protection.” He is 
entirely mistaken, I have never at any time made any such 
statement. I have made many speeches here from this floor ou 
the tariff during the past nine years, and you will find all of 
them absolutely consistent, and in none of them will you find 
that I have ever stood for “ protection” as that term is under- 
stood by Republicans. 

What the gentleman heard me say was that when I came to 
Congress I came on a platform which promised the farmers 
and stockmen of Texas that I would stand for a square deal 
for them and that when we picked out the products upon 
which we would levy a duty to raise revenue I was going to 
fight to have their products of the farms and ranches included 
and not excluded. And the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Morcan] 
heard me say in that speech that I defeated my opponent, who 
had stood for an Underwood bill that left those products of 
farms and ranches out that would luce revenue just as 
well as any other articles ced in the bill. No man on this 
floor can correct all the mistakes that fn the heat of running 
debate others make about him. 

Now, gentlemen, I have finished my remarks to-day on the 


tariff, and I desire to use the balance of my time on another 
subject. 
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I want to discuss a District matter. We have appreximately 
68,000 Government employees in Washington. Most of them 
ride on the street cars. Most of them are forced to ride at 
least one round trip a day on the street cars. When this 
Congress passed a law authorizing the Washington Railway 
& BDlectric Co. to be a holding company for various street-car 
companies and manipulate their business for them, we pro- 
vided what the charters of those companies provided—that it 
should never charge more than a 5-cent fare. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in several cases has 
held that this is a most valuable right, a charter to a street- 
car company that permits it to run a track down the middle 
of a main street of a city to the exclusion of all other corpora- 
tions on earth. It is a valuable right which the people gave 
to the corporation, and the Supreme Court has held that they 
must comply strictly with the charter contract 

Let me show you how long that charter rate of 5 cents 
fare existed here. Did they raise the price during the war? 
No; they didn’t dare to attempt it then, and all through the 
war up to the present time that splendid street-car system in 
New York City has never charged more than 5 cents. You 
eould go underground in New York and ride all day long on 
the subway, miles and miles, so long as you do not come out of 
the gate, for 5 cents. That has been the situation there all 
during the inflated prices of war years and since. 

Now, why is it that we have permitted them to rob the 
68,000 Government clerks in Washington? Prior to October 26, 
1918, just before the armistice, up to that time the street 
ears only charged a 5-cent fare here and they gave you six 
tickets for a quarter, or a 414-cent car fare when you bought 
tickets. That was practically so up to the day of the armis- 
tice. Then, under a law that one of their friends got tacked 
as a rider in the Senate onto an appropriation bill in the 
closing hours of Congress, known as the public utilities act, 
they created the Public Utilities Commission, which is noth 
ing more than the three commissioners of this District, and 
gave them the authority to give the street railways a higher 
rate than was authorized by their charters, when there was 
no need for it, and in face of the right of the people to have 
public hearings and give and let the people place their side 
before them so that the record could be made just for the 
courts to pass upon. 

From October 26, 1918, to February 1, 1919, the commissioners 
did away with six tickets for a quarter und made the fare 5 
cents straight, and it continued until November 1, 1919, a 
year after the armistice. Then, on November 1, 1919, the fare 
was raised from 5 cents to 7 cents, and the 7-cent fare con- 
tinued until May 1, 1920. And then, on May 1, 1920, the com 
missioners again raised the fare for the railroads to 8 cents 
and it has been 8 cents ever since. Pretty rapid system of 
raising fares, wasn't it? 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a minute. The fare has been 8 cents 
ever since 1920, although up to November 1, 1919, it was only 
5 cents. If they could carry passengers in this city up to 
November 1, 1919, for 5 cents, they could have done it in 1920 
and on up to this time. [Applanse.} Have they been losing 
money? They have been able to show troubles only on paper. 
Their stock has been climbing up day by day until it is higher 
to-day than has ever been known in the history of their 
organization. 

I want to show you the most ridiculous situation you ever 
heard of. Here are three Commissioners who are supposed 
to be looking out for the people of this District, who are sup- 

sed to have at heart the interest of the half million people 
iving here, among whom are 68,000 Government workers. 
They raised the fare on May 1, 1920, to 8 cents for the 
Capital Traction Co. that runs down Pennsylvania Avenue in 
front of the White House, when the Capital Traction Co. did 
not want the fare raised. The Capital Traction Co. came before 
the Commissioners and said that they were making plenty of 
money, that a 5-cent fare was all they wanted, and that they 
did not want the Commissioners to raise the fare because they 
said it would decrease the patronage of their road, and that 
they were willing to carry the passengers under their charter 
provision of 5 cents each. 

Yet those three commissioners, supposed to represent the 
people of this District, who are not elected by the people of 
the District, who are appointed by political power, forced an 
8&cent fare upon the Capital Traction Co. and the people when 
that company did not want it. They did it because they said 
the other company, the Washington Raflway & Electric Co., 
needed it, and they wanted the same fare on both roads. 

Mr. SCHAFHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. If you gentlemen wil! not 
waste all of my time in questions, I will give you some interest- 
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ing information. I have gone to the trouble of getting the 
value of the stock of this “ poor” company, the Washington 
Railway & Electric Co. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON, In a moment. 
Mr. HUDSON. I wanted the House to know who appoints 


this utility commission, 

Mr. BLANTON. The President of the United States; and he 
ought to remove all three of these commissioners to-day, and 
I will tell you why he ought to do it. They are so busy with 
unimportant matters, and are so very friendly to all the utility 
interests of this District that they can not give the people of 
the District of Columbia a fair deal. Each and all of these 
three commissioners admitted to me that they knew nothing 
whatever about the street-car situation here. 

In the last Congress [ introduced a bill to annul their action 
in raising fares, and to restrict the street railways to their 
charter provisions, which permitted them to charge only 5 
cents, and the commissioners killed my bill, as the chairman of 
the committee was with them and not for it. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin introduced a similar bill in the last Congress, 
and it was killed in a similar manner. The gentleman from 
North Carolina introduced a bill in the last Congress to abolish 


the Utilities Commission, and it was likewise killed by the 
commissioners. And in the porous Congress I have reintro- 
duced my bill to annul their action in raising fares above 


charter authorization and to restrict the companies to their 
charter, and without knowing one thing themselves about the 
situation the three commissioners reported “ unfavorably” on 
my bill and are trying to kill it. They sent a long report 
showing that the number of passengers each year have dimin- 
ished on both lines since fares were raised to 8 cents, and they 
give that as a reason, whereas if they reduced the fare to § 
cents, as the charters require, twice as many people would 
ride, and the railroads would take in 10 cents for every 8 cents 
they now recelve with an 8-cent fare. 

I went to Commissioner Rudolph about this adverse report, 
aud he said that he know nothing about the matter, that it was 
prepared by Colonel Bell. I went to Commissioner Fenning, 
and he said the same thing—that he knew nothing personally 
about it; that he left it to Colonel Bell and the Seeretary who 
had charge of public utilities. 1 went to Colonel Bell, and he 
said that he did not have time to devote to public utilities, 
and that he left the matter to his assistant, Major Covell, and 
to their secretary, Mr. Fisher. And I learned from Major 
Covell that he got all his facts from the street railways. 

And in a hearing before a subcommittee I made Colonel 
Bell admit that he knew nothing about the matter at all; that 
he did not have time to handle this business; that he was 
forced to leave it to Major Covell and to Secretary Fisher; and 
he admitted that he took all of his law from the corporation 
counsel, Colonel Bell admitted that the people of the District 
had never been given fair treatment either before the Public 
Utilities Commission, which is the three commissioners, or be- 
fore the courts, and that they had not been properly repre- 
sented. And in a judgment from one of the courts in a col- 
lateral case, which had some bearing on fare fixing, the 
court recited in the judgment in three different places that 
concerning every issue of fact the corporation counsel had 
agreed with the railroads, hence his conclusions naturally 
following the very path into which this corporation counsel 
was trapped by the shrewd attorneys of the railroads. 

I want to show you the value of the common stock of this 

“poor” railroad, the Washington Railway & Electric Co., for 
the last three or four years. 
In February, 1922, their common stock was worth 38%; 
in March it was worth 39; in April, 1922, 39%, ; in May, 40%; 
in June, 50%; in September, 57%; iu October, 58; in Novem- 
ber, 64: in December, 1922, it was worth 68%. 

In February, 1923, it was worth 6944; in June, 70%. In 
January, 1924, it was worth 71; in February, 71%; in March, 
71%: in April, 72; in May, 72%; in June, 794%; in July, 82. 
Just a year and a half before that time that stock was worth 
only 38%. In November, 1924, it went up to 87%, and in 
December, 1924, it went up to 90. Now notice 1925: In Jan- 
uary, 1925, it went up to 101; in February up to 103; in 
March, 10814; in April up to 109; in May, 1925, up to 123%; 
and in June, 1925, up to 124%. 

The value of the stock of this “poor” company during the 
lust few years, since their fare has been raised up to 8 cents, 
more than trebled, going from 38% in February, 1922, to 124% 
in June, 1925. The secretary of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion figured out for me just how much this extra 3 cents fare 
ix costing the 68,000 Government empleyces a year if they. ride 
one rouud trip a day. He says it ig costing them $21 more than 
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they should pay under a 5-cent fare, which the charter requires. 
If they take two round trips a day, it will cost them $42 a year 
more than they ought to pay. How much longer are we going 
to stand for this? 

I have a bill that would annul the act of this commissioy 
that has raised the charter fares above the provision of the 
charter, that would put them back to the charter fare of 
cents and hold them to it. When I submitted it to my commfi 
tee it was first submitted to a subcominittee of five members 
I then found out that I had been left off the subcommittee, 
although I had been studying this question for five years. | 
insisted that I be put on the subcommittee, and the subcommit. 
tee was enlarged to nine members, and I was put on it. Ther: 
are now nine members on the subcommittee. 

The chairman has always been against my bill, and he made 
himself chairman of the subcommittee. When I counted noses, 
which I did immediately, I found there were four for my bil! 
and five against it, so I knew there was not a chance on God's 
earth of getting any favorable action, even if I went on wit), 
the bearings that was mapped out to last 30 days, and so I quii 
fooling with the hearings. I am now coming to you men on 
the floor of Congress for action. How much longer are you 
going to let your 68,000 Government workers pay from $21 to 
$42 a year more into the coffers of this street railway company 
than they should pay? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Why does the gentleman confine his anxiety 
to the welfare of the 68,000 Government employees? Are we 
not responsible for the entire citizenship of the District in the 
same way? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; certainly we are; but these Govern- 
ment employees come closer home than these other people. 
They all have friends in our districts. 

Mr. TILSON. But our responsibility is the same to the 
others. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; certainly it is, and I feel the re- 
sponsibility keenly, but we pay more attention to the 68,000 
xovernment employees from the States than we do to these 
poor people of Washington who have not any representative 
here in Congress. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman may. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not; but some of us do. I think of 
my duty to all of them. And this is why I am making this 
fight, which benefits me not at all. 

I want now to call attention to a practice that is going on 
in the District Committee, and I am not talking out of school. 
I like my colleagues on the District Committee. They are 
splendid gentlemen and I love to work with them, but we are 
getting too important on that committee. Note this receni 
printed folder showing all of our subcommittees : 


SUBCOMMITTIES OF THB COMMITTEE ON THE Distrrict or Conumaia, 
Houses or REPRESPNTATIVHS, SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 

Judiciary: Mr. McLeop, chairman; Mr. Reip; Mr. Houston; 
BLANTON ; and Mr. GILBERT. 

Public utilities: Mr. ZiaLMAN, chairman; Mr. Retro; Mr, LAMPeERT; 
Mr. McLe£op; Mr. BowMAN; Mr. Gasqu®; Mr, BLANTON; Mr. Hamouen: 
and Mr. WHITEHEAD. 

Bathing pools, playgrounds, and parks: Mr. Gisson, 
Mr. Ke_ver; Mr. Bowman; Mr. Gasqus; and Mr. Lirrie. 

Insurance and banking laws: Mr. UNDERHILL, chairman; 
Bowes: Mr. Ketier; Mr. HAMMerR; and Mr. Lirrce. 

Public health, charity, and welfare laws: Mr. Ketter, chairman; 
Mr. StaLkwr; Mr. Hovston; Mrs. Norton; and Mr. GILBeErr. 

Fiscal affairs of the District: Mr. Berns, chairman; Mr. BowMan; 
Mr. Bowvrs;: Mr. BLANTON; and Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Streets, highways, and traffic: Mr. STavKer, chairman ; 
Leop; Mr. Brers; Mr. 
Mr. BLANTON. 

Police and firemen: Mr. RATHBONE, chairman; Mr. Ginson; 
Beers; Mr. Rep of Illinois; Mr. Hammer; Mr. BLanton; and 
WHITEHEAD. 

Blective franchise: Mr. Reip of Illinois, chairman; Mr. Bowman; 
Mr. Lampert; Mr. HAMM®R; and Mrs. Norvron, 


We are feeling our oats to-day. We fellows on that com- 
mittee. 

Is not that a new departure in this Congress? Are not our 
members on that committee beginning to feel their oats, and 
their importance? Are not our members on that committee 
+ cay-ey to think we are the Congress of the United States? 

y, the chairman has divided that committee up into as many 
special committees almost as we have here in the House of 


MePhe CHAIRMAN, ‘The time, of the gentleman’ bas expleed. 


Mr. 


chairman ; 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Bow.ies; Mr. Hammer; Mr. GasQus; 


Me- 
and 


Mr. 
Mr. 
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Mr. BLANTON. I would like to have a few more minutes. | of Forty-eight, Nonpartisan League; John Haynes Holmes; and Frank 
Give me 10 minutes more, please. I am discussing a question | P. Walsh, one of the rottenest criminals in the United States, ete 
thai is very important. Darrow, I believe, had to de with the Bridgman communist trials 
Mr. BUCHANAN. I will yield to the gentleman 10 addi-| I" the international labor defense we find with Clarence Darrow, 
tional minutes. Roger Nash Baldwin, Andrew T. McNamara, who was a very red 
Mr. BLANTON. I thank the gentleman very much. organizer of the communist Machinists’ Union; Ralph Chay Bishop 
And I am not the only one who has claimed that a sub- | William Montgomery Brown, and Upton Sinclair. It proposes to fight 
committee has been stacked against a proposition. When the against criminal syndicalist laws, deportation of reds, for privileged leg- 
ventieman from Michigan (Mr. McLrop] found that the ma- | islation for red labor, for release of radicals, ete. James P. Cannon, an 
jority of the Committee on the Judiciary stood three to two | @vowed communist, is executive secretary, and Andrew T. McNamara 
against him on bis bill to abolish the death penalty as a punish- | #8 chairman. The last is not to be confused with the McNamara mur- 
ment for crime, he promptly went to the chairman and had derers for whom Darrow was counsel. Their names are J. J. and J. B 
him appoint two additional members, who at the first meeting rhe International Labor Defense sent a check to Crouch, who was 
thereafter announced themselves against the death penalty, so | C@Ught red-banded in bis attempt to bring about mutiny in the Army, 
as it stands now the committee are four for abolishing the which he apparently had joined for the purpose in the interests of 
death penalty and three against the measure, before even a sovietism. The vice chairman of the International Laber Defense is 
single witness has been heard. BE. C. Wentworth, treasurer of the communist Federated Press League. 
And each and all of these subcommittees are proceeding to | Fred W. Mann, I. W. W.; Rose Karsner, national secretary of the 
hold hearings, with an expensive stenographie reporter, with Friends of Soviet Russia and of the California A. C. L. U.; C¢. B. 
pearings to be printed, and before you know it the expenses Ruthenberg, of the Communist Party of America, now Workers’ Party 
of this one District committee are going to exceed that of the | Central Executive Committee; George Maurer, secretary of the Labor 
Ways and Means, the Committee on Appropriations, and the Defense Council; Harrison George, a radical writ Ben Gitlow. 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commiitee all combined. convicted under the New York criminal syndicalist law, ete, were 
And on this abolishing the death penalty bill this committee | 8mong those in it. 
is proceeding to hold hearings. And a witness has been. invited Both Darrow and Malone are mixed up with the communist and 
from Chicago. Whom do you think it is? Clarence Darrow. | subversive crowd generally. * * * toth men can be regurded as 
And another witness has been invited from New York. And virtual traitors to our institutions, though they talk a lot about 
could you guess who he is? Why, Dudley Field Malone. Is | upholding the Constitution, etc. “ License,’ they mean when they cry 


this Congress going to be guided by the advice of these two 
parties? Just why are they coming? Why, to get their 
propaganda in such form that it is given Government sane- 
ticn and can be franked over the United States. This sub- 
committee ought to know that this bill has no chance to 
pass; that its enacting clause would be stricken out as soon 
as it reuched this floor, and vet thev are to hold hearings, create 
expense against the Trewsury, and let these propagandists 
spew their unsound doctrine under Government sanction over 


the United States under congressional frank at the expense of 
the people. And just who are Clarence Darrow and Dudley 
Field Malone? I have secured some information concerning 
them. In “ Who's Who,” which is approved always by the 


subject, we find that Clarence Darrow was— 


Counsel in Debs's strike cuse and large number of labor injunctions 

piracy cases on side of labor. Counsel for McNamara brothers in 
Los Angeles Times dynamite case, 1911; attorney for defendants in 
Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone case, for murder. of ex-Governor 
Steunenburg, of Idaho. He was the author of Resist Not Evil in 
1912, and of argument for the Communists Labor Party in criminal 
courts in Chicago in 1920. 


on 


Lusk Report, Volume I, page 1090, says: 


On January 11 (1918) Roger Baldwin sent to Clarence Darrow, at 
140 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, a copy of the report of the 
I. W. W. meeting in Washington on January 9, 1918. 


I wrote to a splendid source for information on all subjects 
of this kind, and the following is what I received from Phila- 
delphia: 

(Francis Ralston Welsh, investment bonds, 20 South Fifteenth Street) 
PHILADELPHIA, January 27, 1926. 
Hon, THoMas L. BLANTON, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DkAR Mz, BLANTON: 

. > - 7 . . . 
Darrow was counsel for the McNamara murderers, Leo- 
pold and Loeb, and for some of the communist murderers in Chicago. 

> > 7 . a7 * 

Darrow was counsel in the Scopes trial, and I believe sneers at all 
religion, though I am hot certain. He has contributed to red funds 
and is on A. C. L. U. national committee. He was on advisory board 
of Russian reconstruction farms, which was a communist affair in the 
interests of the Soviet camouflaging as philanthropic. He was legal 
head of the International Labor Defense, which is a communist affair. 
He was a founder of the League for Abolition of Capital Punishment. 

Malone was the Farmer-Labor candidate for Governor of New York 
in 1926. He was vice president of the Friends of Freedom for India 
in 1919, in which the communists took over work that had been done 
by the German secret service in order to undermine England and 
India. He was a founder of the League for Abolition of Capital 
Punishment and was on the list of those controlling radical organiza- 
tions exposed by the Department of Justice in 1921. 

Founders of the League for the Abolition of Capital Punishment 
were Thomas Mott Osborne, who was a member of the pacifist and 
pro-German American neutral conference committee; Amos Pinchot; 


Gilson Gardner, of the American Civil Liberties Union and Committee 


. . > 


ee - iti nll 


* Liberty.” 


From an authority in New York City on subversive move- 


ments, I received this information with respect to Darrow 
and Malone; 
New York, Janveary 28, 1926. 
Hion. Thomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. BLANTON: 
. a * > . a > 
* * * ‘They are connected, it would appear, with certain pink 


movements which in turn give aid and support to both communists and 
socialists. They were both, as you know, attorneys for the American 
Civil Liberties Union in the Tennessee evolution case 
been inspired and financed by the A. C. L. U, 
about this organization. 

Mr. Malone was paid a fee of $1,010 by Martens, the so-called soviet 
ambassador, which statement will be found verified in testimony before 
joint legislative committee on Martens. Mr. Malone wa member of 
the Committee of Forty-eight, which practically amalgamated into the 
Farmer-Labor Party. 


this case having 


I assume you know all 


SA 


Mr. Malone was on the original national committee of the Liberty 
Defense League, 1918, which organization was generally regarded 1s 
subversive. He appeared as a speaker for the recognition of Sovi-t 
Russia at a meeting held at the Lexington Theater here in New York 
January 7, 1923. 

> . > > 7. . 


Clarence Darrow, of whom you no doubt know much, is said to have 
been one of the originators of the Intercollegiate Socialist Socie 
Among the other founders were Upton Sinclair and Jack London M 
Florence Kelley was president of this for some time. 
some few years ago changed its name to the League for I[ndustri«! 
Democracy, under which it operates to-day in the work of creating 
socialist centers in the schools, colleges, and churches of this « 

. * * 


The organization 


mtry, 
. a7 a. . 

This is from a source in Philadelphia, and is one the best 
sources on red organizations in the United States, and I will 
give you some more facts concerning these men who are ¢p be 
brought here at the instance of a congressional committee to 
testify, and when they testify, it is said, their expenses would 
be all paid. And when they testify, their spewings will be re- 
printed, and hundreds of thousands of copies will be sent out 
under the rules of this Congress to people all over the United 
States. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. If you want to stand 
for it, I do not. I hope the gentleman will excuse me for just 
a moment; if he will get me more time I wil! be glad to an- 
swer, but I hate to be discourteous, but I have something more 
to say. I revert back now to the street-car situation. Gen- 
tlemen, I will tell you what you ought to do. Your steering 
committee ought to instruct the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee that it is usurping the powers of Congress: you ought to 
instruct us that there is no use wasting any more time and 
money on this kind of a proposition. You ought to give notice 
that you are not going to permit us to waste any more money 


of 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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on this. Now, let me go back to the street-car situation. They 
say this public utility bill is an act of Congress, and we must 
stand by it; that we authorized it. 

Do you know how that law was passed? In February, 1913, 
when the Congress was fixing to adjourn, Major Judson, the 
Envineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia at that 
time, came to our colleague from Kentucky [Mr. JonNnson] 
with his bill, all specially prepared, appointing the three com- 
missioners as utility commissioners. Mr. JoHNsoN told him— 
and my colleague from Kentucky will back up what I say— 
that they would not pass any such bill; that the commissioners 
did not have time to give to this service; that if they ap- 
pointed a utility commission, they would appoint somebody else 
as utility commissioners. They turned that bill down. That 
bill contains 38 solid printed pages. 

That man took his bill right straight over to the Senate, and 
on the 3d day of March, 1913, when the Congress was to ad- 
journ sine die next day, he had a Senator to stick that bill as 
a rider on the appropriation bill in conference, and a Senator 
from Kansas, a leader over there, said, “ Let us not take time 
to read this amendment; we will waive the reading of it.” It 
was adopted that night, when seven different big supply bills 
had to be passed before Congress adjourned. The Senate 
adopted it without reading it, and it came over here, and that 
distinguished gentleman—I will tell you right now that every 
time I think of him I want to raise my hat to his memory as 
a man who was one of the most valuable men in this historic 
Hall—Jim Mann. of Illinois, who was ever on the watch on 
this floor, got up when that bill was brought up in the dying 
hours of that Congress and declared that there was not a man 
on this floor who had read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes 
more to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for three minutes more. 

Mr. BLANTON. With reference to this amendment of 88 
printed pages creating the Public Utilities Commission, which 
in the closing hours of a dying Congress the Senate, without 
having it read, attached as a rider to an appropriation bill, I 
quote from the ConaGresstonat Recorp of March 3, 1913, what 
Mr. James R. Mann said about same when the House was 
forced to likewise accept it without reading in order to pass 
the supply bill before Congress adjourned sine die the next 
day, to wit: 

Mr. Many, Assuming-—which, I think, is a violent assumption—that 
some Members of the House may be familiar with the long and, I was 
going to say, long-winded amendment of the Senate as to the Public 
Utilities Commission, I shall not insist upon reading the report, 
although I think it is extremely bad form to pass such long measures 
without having them read in the House. 


And then he said a minute later: 


Mr. Mann, I will venture to say that there is not a Member who has 
read it or who has had the time to read it. It is in fine print. Who- 
ever nay have looked at it has skipped it, but has not read it. 


And the House of Representatives then passed it without a 
Member knowing what was in it because of the supply bill to be 
passed, for Congress adjourned sine die the next day. 

We have a traffic director down here who, as we thought, 
was in charge of the traffic. But the commissioners have made 
a rule to the effect that he can not speak to a man in Congress, 
and when I asked the commissioners this morning to forego 
that rule so that I could see him Commissioner Fenning, who 
has charge of traftic, said: 

wé think you ought to come to the commissioners. 


We have a good woman down here in charge of the House of 
Detention and of the policewomen whom the newspapers are 
cussing a’l the time, and yet she is doing splendid work, That 
is Mrs. Mina C. Van Winkle. 

One of the commissioners told me out of his own mouth that 
she had spent out of her own fortune $64,000 of her own money 
in building up that House of Detention and perfecting her 
woman's bureau. That is how much she is interested in it. 
Yet she can not come to a man in Congress about her business, 
and a man in Congress can not go to her for information, be- 
cnuse the commissioners have made a rule that we have to see 
them about Mrs. Van Winkle’s office. 

1 for one will vote for a bill to abolish the present board of 
conumissioners of this city and let the people of the city elect 
their own commissioner to protect the people here, for whom we 
are responsible. I am going to their bureau chiefs whenever 
I get ready. We must devise ways and means here to bring 
that about. I get much valuable information that way. 
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I call on the Republican Party, now in power; I call on the 
distinguished Speaker of this House, who has much influence 
in this Nation; I call on the gentleman from Connecticut, the 
majority leader of this House, who is a man of splendid judg- 
ment and whose heart beats for the people; I call on him and 
them all to take some steps with your steering committee of 
the House to see to it that before you adjourn we pass a law 
that will make these street rallway companies get back to the 
provisions of their charters and not charge more than 5 cents 
fare, as Congress provided. 

Mr. MAGED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
that I know Col. James Franklin Bell, the Engineer Commis- 
sioner of the District. He is a gentleman and a scholar, and 
in my judgment there is no more efficient man in the public 
service. 

I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CROWTHER }. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, rather a novel situation presents itself in the very active 
discussion that is going on in this Congress regarding the 
merits and demerits of the policy of protective tariff. 

There is no longer any doubt as to its becoming a formidable 
factor in the coming congressional campaign. The Democrats, 
with a few exceptions, are venting their spleen in vitriolic 
attack upon the present law known as the Fordney-MeCumber 
bill. They find themselves, however, in a very embarrassing 
position, because a careful perusal of the Democratic speeches 
made during the consideration of the Fordney-McCumber bill 
indicates that the dire disaster, industrial failure, and cessa- 
tion of imports from foreign countries, with consequent unem- 
ployment and loss of revenue at the customhouse which they 
predicted, was a false prophecy. 

Indeed, as predicted by its Republican supporters, the reverse 
condition obtains, and we have had a period of unusual pros- 
perity; high wages have become even higher, and our exports 
and imports have made material gains. 

OUR HEALTHY FOREIGN TRADB 

Democratic argument was advanced in support of the charge 
that our duties were so high that we were keeping foreign 
nations out of our market when it was necessary for them to 
sell us their products to aid in discharging their war debt. 

This argument is exploded by the facts. Our imports during 
the first 10 months of 1925 increased in value $473,083,848, and 
from Europe alone the increase amounted to $116,777,868. 
This is just what my Democratic brethren, Garner of Texas, 
Cotuier of Mississippi, Hutt of Tennessee, Rarney of Illinois, 
and a host of other Democrats equally able but not so spe- 
cifically in the limelight as those I have mentioned, all de- 
clared could not be done. [Applause.] 

Our exports have also inereased in value during this 10- 
month period as against the same period in 1924 by $342,194,- 
553, and of this increase our exports to Europe represent 
$253,156,057 of that sum. So that “impoverished Europe” 
has absorbed nearly three-fourths of these increased exports. 

A REVENUB PRODUCER 


If the Democrats are really sincere in their attitude of a 
tariff for revenue, they certainly ought to be well pleased with 
the Fordney-McCumber bill, for it has been the best revenue 
producer at the customhouse of any tariff bill ever enacted. 
The value of our imports during 10 months of 1925 was $3,453,- 
606,000, an increase over the corresponding period in 1922 of 
44.5 per cent. The value of our domestic exports during the 
first 10 months of 1925 is $8,919,981,000, which is an increase 
over the same 1922 period of 29.1 per cent. 

These figures are very gratifying to the proponents of the 
American protective tariff policy and are no doubt looked upon 
with kindly eye by those Democrats who are big enough and 
broad enough not to allow their prejudice against a policy to 
override their judgment, 

ORGANIZED LABOR’S ATTITUDE 


Constant effort is being made by my Democratic friends to 
put organized labor on record as against the policy of protective 
tariff. The latest attempt was made by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Krncue.or] to-day. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
friend of organized labor, in spite of the fact that they once 
listed me as being for legislation that they were against. On 
the whole, they have treated me with a degree of fairness that 
I appreciate. 

Organized labor knows that the Democratic plan of near free 
trade, or low tariff, will degrade labor by a gradual reduction 
in wages, resulting in a di effort on the part of our 
workers to obtain the of life and compelling them 
to give up all thought of comfort or luxury. 
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With the present wage scale there is not too great an oppor- 
‘unity for men and women to raise their families in comfort 
and provide for their future by liberal education. and ati the 
trade argument in the world is not going to blind the 
people of these United States and allow Democratic policy to 
prevail and drag the standard of American living down to the 
level of poorly paid European workers. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the very frequent attacks on 
the tariff is manifestly evident. They are merely for political 
purposes, and the Recorp is being filled with speeches by Mem- 
hers of the Democratic side, and excerpis from those speeches 
will be used no doubt as campaign documents in the coming 
congressional elections, 

The situation is rather novel in this discussion of the tariff 
at the present time. Heretofore the complaint has generally 
from the Democratic Party, but at the present time we 
find a new condition existing. A very active propaganda is 
iheing engineered by the international bankers of the country 
and the men who have their money invested in manufacturing 
industries on the other side of the water; and so the moneyed 
interests of the country that our friends the Democrats have 
constantly charged the Republicans with conserting with and 
accepting fayors from are now on the Democratic side of the 
question. The Democrats, whether willingly or unwillingly. 
find themselves in bed with the international bankers and 
asking for a reduction or an entire removal of the tariff. 

The old saying that “politics make strange bedfellows” is 
ichly exemplified in this instance, and it must be like gall and 
wormwood for Mr. Hut. of Tennessee and Mr. OLprie cp of 
Arkansas to try and get a good night's rest in the same bed 
with the various groups of men of great wealth whom they 
have lambasted in public and private as lobbyists ard corrup- 
tionists. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Kincue tor] this morning 
after reading a descriptive list, in rather a woeful voice, of the 
many penalties that the Fordney-McCumber bill inflicted upon 
the farmer, finally got down to where he said there was even 
a duty on toothpicks. Let me remind the gentleman that in 
the Cleveland administration the toiling masses of this country 
did not need toothpicks. They were fed on thin soup [laughter 
and applause], and they were told they could clean their teeth 
on their journey home by whistling “ Over the hills to the poor- 
house.” That is the way they cleaned their teeth during the 
Cleveland administration. [Laughter.] 

I know, of course, that the subject of the soup house is in- 
tensely distasteful to the Democrats. They hate to think 
about it, and yet the memory of it will haunt them forever. 
There are two or three different types of tariff experts on the 
Democratic side. I do not pretend to be one. I am going to 


Tree 


come 


] 
} 


| and 


talk about conditions as they exist, and after all it is the facts | 


that the people want. 

The fact stares the people sternly in the face that during the 
administration of Democratic tariff measures the mills shut 
down, resulting in unemployment, and consequently there is 
no distribution of pay envelopes. There exists a general con- 
dition of discouragement and industrial failure all through 
those periods. No pay envelopes for the toilers of the country 
means no market for the farmers’ produce. Hard times, pri- 
vation, and suffering are the outstanding features of low-tariff 
periods. The record will prove the statement, and let me sug- 
gest to my Democratic brethren that the American people have 
excellent memories and never intend to be caught again in the 
free-trade trap, baited with the Corpetn Hutt cheese that is 
branded “tariff for revenue only” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt 
me. I only have 20 minutes, and I have many things to say. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I just want to ask: The gen- 
tleman stands by that statement, does he? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I do; absolutely. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. ‘In months and days? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I do not quite get the drift of the gen- 
tleman’s question. However, I stand by the statement. When 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill was passed, and for a con- 
siderable period of time previous to that date, there were 
500,000 men and women walking the streets of this country 
without a job and no pay envelope on Saturday night. 

PRE-WAR RESULTS OF FREE-TRADB POLICY 


When the free traders under Woodrow Wilson took charge 
of affairs in 1913 the balance in the United States Treasury 
Was $600,000,000. It was reduced to $40,000,000 in a little 
more than one year, and to be exact, after the Underwood law 
had been in operation 14 months, President Wilson asked Con- 
cress to increase the internal-revenue taxes and raise enough 
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money to pay the ordinary running expenses of the Govern 
ment. During 1914 and 1915 the volume of imports increased 


| over 1912 and 1913, yet the customs revenue gradually declined. 


More foreign goods came in to displace 
the low Underwood rates created a steady «-s at the 
customhouses. So the American workers, either out of em 
ployment altogether or working part time, were informed by 


President Wilson, in his speech at Indianapolis on January 8, 
1915, that— 


American production, 


There is nothing the matter with business 
cal state mind. 


; it is merely a psychologi- 


ol 


That statement might be very satisfactory to a 
but it was not intensely interesting to the millions 
net know where rent and food money was to come 
supply shelter and nourishment to their families 

Perhaps it is well at this point to recall that the President, 
and also the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
the Underwood bill carries, both declared the licey of prote 
tive tariff as unconstitutional. Of course. Mr. Wilson was too 
clever to maintain that position, and he later on changed his 
mind on that subject. He realized that he could not very, well 
sign the Underwood bill after making such a declaration. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Orprrerp] 
again to-day criticizes the presence of what he calls lobbyists 
during the making of a tariff bill Now I ask 
this question, Were not the same gentlemen 
wrote the Underwood bill? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Oh, we do not let the lobbyists write 
our tariff bills: there is no question about that 

Mr. CROWTHER. Of the gentleman 
his own way, but the fact remains that the 
peared before his committee when hearings 
Underwood bill, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I just want to read you what the gentle 
man said, and T want to ask you gentlemen if you believe that 
this is a fair statement for a Member of this 
and send out to the public. 
Fordney-McCumber bill. Mr. 
Arkansas, said: 


Mr. Chairman, I have had some experience 
ings before the Committee Ways Means, and | to Say 
that, if I had my way about it, I ild swear every witness who « 

the stand. The witnesses keep back all that they They say 
the things that they think will the necessity for a high-tariff 
rate. They ought to be placed their oath, and that not all 
We ought to have a law on the statute books that when they do not 
tell the truth they should be put jail. Of that would be 
an inconvenience for some of you gentleman, because, no dor 
great many of your campaign contributors would get in j 


Now, I want to know if that is a statement of fact. I won- 
der if the gentleman has any proof that any witness that was 
before him was a contributor to the Republican campaign fund. 
I want him to name him and state how much he gave. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The industries they were representing 

Mr. CROWTHER. Oh, I did not 
that. He was talking about wil! 

Mr. OLDFIELD. 1 will say w the gentleman—— 

Mr. CROWTHER. I again ask the gentleman: who were 
the parties before the committee that were lobbyists and were 
ready to contribute money to the Republican campaign fund? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The witnesses there would say anything 
to get an increase of one-tenth of 1 per cent in the tariff, and 
you know it. 

Mr. CROWTHER. 
question. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. They all ought to be put under oath. 

Mr. CROWTHER. And he does not intend to answer It. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Do you*believe what they say when they 
come before that committee? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I do, but you do not dare answer my ques- 
tion. [Applause.] You do not dare to answer it. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will get the proof and put it in the 
Recorp. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes; you have been going to put a lot 
of things in the Recorp, but your memory is bad. I hope 
the gentleman will keep his word and call it to our attention 
when lie puts it into the Recorp. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. CROWTHER. 
Mr. Chairman. 
yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But will the gentleman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield, 


free trader, 
who did 


from to 


whose Dbame 


the gentleman 


here when you 


no: 
course it in 

ame people ap 
were held on the 


answers 


tlouse to make 
I quote from the debate on the 
OLDPIELD, the gentleman from 


in attending these hear 


on and want 


we 10s 
on can 
show 


on is 
in course, 
ibt, a 


ask the gentleman about 
sses before his committee. 


The gentleman does not answer my 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I hope the gentleman will not interrupt, 
I have only a few minutes and I decline to 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman is speaking of 
a pretty important matter and I appeal to the Speaker for a 
verification, if the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Let me say to the gentleman that verifi- 
cation is exactly what I am seeking. I want the gentleman 
from Arkansas to verify the statement he made in the Rrecorp 
as to lobbyists and corrupttionists. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. You did not give me an opportunity. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I gave you ample opportunity. 

Now, the gentleman said a little further on, along these 
same lines: 

The 
the 


gentleman from Michigan 


that these 


{Mr. Fordney] tried to convince 


Ilouse tarif{ taxes do not increase prices. 


yesterday 
This is Mr. 
If they not increase prices, or if these manufacturers did not 


think they , they would not be hanging around the 
Ways and Means Committee for six or eight months at great expense. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Do you think they would? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I do not yield, Mr, Chairman. I am only 
repeating what the gentleman said. Surely the gentleman can 
not “object to that. [Applause.] 

Again I quote from Mr. OLpFIeLp: 


They would not put up $8,000,000 or 
lican President and a Republic 
tariff would increase the 
the 


OLDFIELD speaking: 
did 


increased prices 


$10,000,000 electing a Repub- 
in Congress if they did not think the 


prices of their products to the consumers of 
country, 


Is that a fair statement to make—a bold statement that these 
gentlemen hung around six or eight months and put up eight 
or ten million dollars to elect a Republican President and a 
Republican Congress? I do not believe there is a Democrat in 
the gentleman's district to-day that would agree that this is a 
fair statement for the gentleman to make in his position. I 
believe the people of his district are like the citizenry in any 
other community, people of high ideals, and are for the prin- 
ciple of a square deal. 

A LOBBY INVESTIGATION 


While the tariff of 1913 promising 
in shape by the free traders, 
tion and gain support, 


prosperity was being put 
President Wilson, to divert atten- 
charged that— 

an insidious and numerous lobby 
reform and commercial freedom. 


was blocking the progress of tariff 


He caused a congressional investigation to be held, begin- 
ning in July, 1913, and extending for months, with no definite 
information or conclusion from the free-trade majority headed 
by Representative GARRETT. 

The free-trade majority decided that it 
legitimate for individuals or associations— 
to appear in person, 
of or 


was proper and 


by agent or 
against any legislation. 


* attorney, before a committee in behalf 


The investigation revealed nothing improper and the com- 
mittee devoted much of its report to an academic discussion 
of “ What is a legitimate industry?” and “ What is a lobby?” 

The entire investigation amounted to nothing, and the Prest- 
dent’s charge of “insidious and numerous lobbies” fell flat in 
the home of his own free-trade brethren. 

Now, during this discussion of the Fordney bill, Mr. Murpnuy, 
of Ohio, said: 


There are 4,000,000 men idle now under the Underwood tariff, 
Mr. OLpFieLp said: 


There will be 
statute books. 


8,000,000 or 10,000,000 when you get this bill on the 


This answer is a fair sample of Mr. Otprretp’s feeble at- 
tempt to explain an existing condition, and the prophecy he 
made, of course, never came true, 

Now, for a moment, Mr. Chairman, allow me to refer to a 
few distinguished Democrats, “ orthodox” and otherwise, who 
attacked the Fordney bill during general debate. 

Mr. Co.uirer, the gentleman from Mississippi, 
colleague, on page 3551 of the Recorp of July 
peated the baseless charge made by Mr. 
read what he said: 


Mr. Coutrer. That this bill will increase the cost of living to the 
toiling masses they will hardly deny. That this bill is a repudiation 
of their party platform they will hardly deny. That this bill is a 
shameless surrender to the corporate interests which control the Re- 
publican Party and whose campaign contributions have placed that 
party In power they can not successfully deny. 


my very able 
11, 1921, re- 
OLprietp, Let me 


Gentlemen, the reference to campaign contributors and lobby- 
ists I have already dealt with during the debate with the gen- 





| into law; 


| if it had not been for the World War. 
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tleman from Arkansas. 
ment is in the nature of a “ prophecy unfulfilled,” for cost of 
living has not increased and wages have gone still higher than 
they were when he made this statement. 


On page 8543 of the Recorp of the same date he makes this 
statement: 


JANUARY 


29 


The remainder of Mr. Co..ier’s state- 


There never was a time in the history of the American Republic 
when there was as little need of protection as there is to-day. This 
bill will not even be a revenue producer save in a limited way because 
in many instances the tax is so high on many articles that it will 
operate as a prohibition upon imports. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the time referred to by the gentleman 
was a period when 5,000,000 of our workmen in the United 
States were out of employment or on part time and the store 
shelves were filled with foreign merchandise. But of course no 
prevailing condition of industrial failure would be a proper 
time for protective tariff legislation in the opinion of my friend 
from Mississippi, because he is against the policy. 

He is for tariff for revenue only, he declares, and thinks we 
ought to collect some money at the customhouse but does 
not know exactly what amount, or just exactly what com- 
modities it might be levied on in order to produce results and 


| at the same time leave him morally certain that he had in no 


section of the bill granted the slightest degree of protection to 
an American industry. 

The second sentence in his statement refers to the probable 
failure of the Fordney bill as a revenue producer. The answer 
is that it has been the greatest revenue producer ever enacted 
the average annual revenue received will be over 
$560,000,000. So, as far as the CoLlter prophecy is concerned, 
the incident is closed. 

What did the Democratic Party ever do for the toiling 
masses? The Underwood bill would have developed the great- 
est decline in industrial activities since the Cleveland period 
The prevailing condi- 
tions in 1913 and 1914 warrant this statement. Your inten- 
tions are good but your economie policy as to tariff for rev- 
enue only is unsound and unworkable and has always brought 
misery and starvation to the “toiling masses” you refer to so 


| solicitously. 


THE UNDERWOOD BILL AND THE FARMER 


What did the Democrats do to the farmer in the Under. 
wood bill? The following table will show: 


The Underwood bill and the rersier 























oe Underwood Fordney 
| (Republican) (Democrat) (Republican) 
Pr aimncasnlaminasientt | 95 +, phage he bial 25 per cent. 
OE 5 Bie ah wcaddaod 16 cents per bushel _/_....do............- | 15 cents per bushel 
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Reduced duties by 
re act of 
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WIGS .cnwesanneslpceed nano otiinin ones en enn chased 
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| 10 per cent to 25 | 5 per cent......... 80 cents per ton. 
per cent 
OT, Bicoainada #4 per ton._....___| $2 per ton_.......- $4 per ton. 
PET aca quniis 3 cents to 5 cents | 1 cent per pound_.| 2 cents per pound. 





Wheat, corn, swine, cattle, sheep, wools, meats, milk, cream, 


eggs, broomcorn, buckwheat, flax, 


— lard, potatoes, rye 
are all on the free list, gentlemen, a 


the Democrats who 


.- 
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wrote this bill are the very ones who are now shouting loudly 
about the harsh treatment the farmer gets from the Fordney 
bill. FARMER ON THE FREP LIST 

The Democratic Party put the farmer on the free list with 
all his basic products. They skinned him alive and nailed his 
hide to the barn door as Exhibit A. 

Do not imagine for one moment that American farmers are 
going to submit their case to a Democratic Congress next year. 
Neither the removal of “ economic barriers "’—point 3 of Presi- 
dent Wilson's 14, now offered by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Hutt]—nor the tariff for revenue only wil! appeal 
to the sound judgment of either the farmers or industrial 
workers. 

My friend from Kentucky [Mr. KtncHetor] said to-day that 
if you put a tariff on Republican bunk you could raise con- 
siderable money. Why, gentlemen, if we could put a tax on 
Democratic promises, with hot-air trimmings. you could raise 
$3,000,000,000 a year, sufficient to run the Government. [Ap- 
plause.] AS a party, you Democrats are long on promises and 
short on performances. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
York has expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man from New York 10 minutes more. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Now, my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BrowNE] complains that the high tariff on wool keeps clothing 
cost up. He states in the Recorp that a suit of clothes of 
Seoteh material and made in Scotland carries a duty of $23.60 
on a valuation of $40. That is correct, and the gentleman did 
not need a letter from the Treasury Department to verify it. 
Then he makes the statement that he or his friend purchased 
$160 worth of clothing in Washington, D. C., and that he figured 
it had cost him $80 because of the tariff. If he bought Ameri- 
can goods, made in America, he paid no tariff. If he bought 
imported goods, he had to pay the importer’s tax, and I extend 
him no sympathy whatever. ‘“‘ Made in the United States” is 
my motto, and I trust the sentiment for consumption of goods 
made by our own people will grow stronger year by year. 

EFFRCT OF WOOL DUTY ON CLOTHING 

During the period of 1916 to 1920 clothing was much higher 
in price than to-day, and wool was on the free list. If a tariff 
on wool makes clothing costs high, then free wool, or no tariff 
on wool, should make clothing costs low. 

But exactly the reverse took place during the free-wool period. 
Prices of wool are higher than in 1913 before the World War. 
They are higher than in 1890 under another free-wool tariff. 
This is as it should be, for woolgrowers should be protected as 
well as the growers of peanuts and tobacco and the manufac- 
turers, There is not wool enough in a suit of clothes—3 pounds 
to be exact—to advance the price very materially over what 
it has been with wool on the free list. If the duty was added 


The time of the gentleman from New 


to the cost of the raw material, it could only amount to 
93 cents. The rise in clothing prices is due largely to advanc- 


ing labor costs. 

Democratic Members have become hysterical in their de- 
nunciation of the so-called Aluminum Trust. The fact is thar 
you can go to the department stores to-day and buy more and 
better aluminum utensils for less money than ever before. At 
one time we purchased aluminum in the jewelry stores; now 
they have it on the counters of the 10-cent stores. 

It is very evident that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
O_prietp] is not so much concerned about the housewife's 
kitchen ware as he is on attacking Mr. Mellon, the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Let me say at this time that Mr. Mellon 
has rendered magnificent service to this Government. His 
knowledge ef finance is undisputed, and he has brought order 
and sound fiseal policy out of the tangled mess of I. O. U.’s 
that the Republican administration inherited from the Wilson 
administration when Mr. McAdoo, the moving-picture attor- 
ney, had charge. It is due to Mr. Mellon’s thorough knowl- 
edge of banking and finance that we avoided going on the 
rocks of a second deflation period and that our finances are 
in so sound a condition to-day. The people of this country 
honor him for his ability, his courage, and his loyalty to this 
administration. 

Mr. Chairman, many of the industries in this country are 
hot producing at a maximum. The rug mills in my district 
have for some time been running but three days a week. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What! Under this bill? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes, sir; under this bill; and I will 
Say to the gentleman that the reason for that condition is 
the fact that the Fordney-McCumber rates are not sufficiently 
high to prevent very large importations of eriental and Chi- 
hese rugs, which in medium grades have cut down the demand 
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for American-made rugs. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Chinese rugs are the prevailing fad. I wonder if the pur- 
chasers know that they are made by child labor under the 
most insanitary conditions; 138,828 square yards of Euro 
pean and Asiatic rugs with a foreign valuation of $1,507,514 
came into this country during December, 1925. 

There are many rates in the present law that should be in- 
creased, but there will be no opportunity in this session of 
Congress. Business generally is good throughout the country, 
but many industries are still suffering from the competition 
of low production costs in foreign lands, The flexible clause 
in the present law may help some of them, but the necessary 
investigations move slowly, so that relief is unduly delayed. 
The striking out by the Senate of the American valuation in 
determining rates of duty was a serious blunder. The adop- 
tion of this policy would have rendered unnecessary any flex- 
ible provisions and would have left the rate-making power 
where it rightfully belongs—in Congress. 

In closing, I desire to read an excerpt from the address of 
President Coolidge delivered at Chicago, December 7, 1925: 

BENEFITS OF HOME MARKETS 


But the largest benefits accruing to the farmer come from supplying 
him with home markets. What the farmer raises must either be sold 
at home or sent abroad. Our per capita consumption of butter, sugar, 
nreats, eggs, milk, and tobacco is far above those of foreign countries 
When the depression of 1920 came and 5,000,000 of our wage earners 
were unemployed, their consumption of the more expensive agricultural 
supplies, such as animal products, fell 18 per cent below what it had 
been before and what it became again when 
This was more than the amount of our exports. 

Prosperity in our industries is of more value to the farmer than the 
whole export market for foodstuffs. Protection has contributed in our 
country to making employment plentiful with the highest wages and 
highest standards of living in the world, which is of inestimable benefit 
to both our agricultural and industrial population. 
stability is of th« utmost importance to the farmer, and a depression 
in industry, with the attendant unemployment, would do the farmer 
an incalculable injury. 


employment increased 


General economic 


Mr. Chairman, the outstanding fact is that the Democratic 
leaders of the antiprotection sentiment have no regard for 
the welfare of the American consumer and no desire to main- 
tain the American standard of wages and living for the Ameri- 
can producer. 

As against that destructive policy I commend to the people 
of this country the Republican doctrine of protection to all our 
industries, whether of the mine, the mill, or the farm. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina {[Mr. Doventon},. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, my remarks to-day will be on the public building 
bill,-which has been recently reported to the House by the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and which it is 
understood will be voted on within a few days. 

This bill proposes to inaugurate an entirely new policy with 
respect to public buildings. 

The last general public buildings bill was enacted in 1913. 
In that bill public buildings were authorized or provided for in 
all parts of the country. In any town where the postal re- 
ceipts were in excess of $10,000 per annum, that town was 
entitled to consideration at least for a public building. In the 
last bill many sites for public buildings were authorized which 
were later purchased and to which the Government now has 
title. In many instances people were induced to sell prop- 
erty at a price that they would not have taken under ordi- 
nary conditions, in order to aid their town in securing public 
buildings. By the time this program was well under way the 
war came on, and the demand on the taxpayers was so heavy 
that by unanimous consent the building program was tem- 
porarily suspended, but now, seven years after the close of the 
war, when the condition of the Treasury warrants a heavy 
reduction in Federal taxes, a general demand has come again 
from all sections of the country for renewal of our public- 
building program. 

We are told that word has been sent to Congress by the 
President that we must adopt a radically different policy, one 
that would take the matter entirely out of the hands of Con- 
gress and leave it to the discretion of the Treasury and Pest 
Office Departments as to where buildings may be erected and 
the amounts that may be spent for same—that the matter 
must be left entirely to departmental determination. 

So the committee has reported this bili, which if enacted 
into a law means that none but large towns and cities will ever 
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have any chance whatever of getting public buildings. It 
means that the State of North Carolina, for instance, which 
I have the honor in part to represent, where all the people will 
have to pay a share of the taxes necessary to carry out this 
program, ouly three or four towns, probably not that many, 
will have the slightest chance for favorable consideration, and 
there is not a line in the bill to guarantee that a single dollar 
of the money will ever be spent in North Carolina or any other 
State. 

I have read very carefully both majority and minority re- 
ports on this bill. The majority report is very brief and 
throws little light on the subject, proceeding, I suppose, on the 
theory that the least said would cause the least trouble and em- 
barrassment The evil nature of the deed contemplated is, in 
my opinion, the reason why darkness rather than light is so 
manifest in the majority report. However, there is one part 
of the majority report which I quote, as follows: 


It has now been nearly 13 years since that bill became a law— 
Referring to the last publie building bill— 


and the growth of the country in population and wealth, in business, 
end in manufacturing and industrial enterprises has been so great 
as to increase tremendously the demand for new and larger and better 
facilities for the economic and efficient transaction of public business. 
Every branch of Federal activity has kept pace with the progress of 
the age, and to-day in many of the cities of the country the public 
business is being conducted in such overcrowded, ill-ventilated, and 
insanitary buildings that as not only to reduce materially the efficiency 
of the employees but to seriously jeopardize their health. In many 
of the citles postal employees are compelled to work under artificial 
light both night and day. They are located, in many instances, in 
damp, insanitary, basement rooms, and are so crowded that in numer- 
ous buildings the space for each employee averages from 20 to 70 
nquare feet The best authorities agree that there should be a mini- 
mum of 100 square feet for each employee in order to secure the most 
efficient service, and undoubtedly human beings should not be com- 
pelled to work in buildings where the space allotted to them is less 
than 10 by 10, or 100 square feet. 

Receipts of the Post Office Department have more than doubled in 
the last 10 years. The increase in postal business, including parcel 
post, demands and must have space in which it may be efficiently and 
economically carried on. 


What is said of the cities is equally true as to many towns. 
This is an accurate portrayal of the conditions now prevailing 
in most of the buildings used for conducting the business of 
second and third class post offices. The committee’s diagnosis 
of conditions is correct, but the remedy is a fraud and a hum- 
bug, a delusion and a snare. In fact, no remedy or relief 
whatever is proposed only for the cities. There are dozens of 
towns in the State that I have the honor in part to represent 
and several in my own congressional district where conditions 
are exactly similar to those described in the majority report, 
and yet in this bill no relief whatever is to be hoped for. . 

i asked a member of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds a few days ago how many places in North Caro- 
lina might reasonably expect buildings under this bill, if it 
should become a law, and his answer was that he thought two 
or three places would get buildings. 

Il have had several Members tell me when I inquired if they 
were going to vote for this iniquitous legislation that they 
expected to have to vote for it, not even attempting to defend 
it in any way. Many of them have stated to me that they 
knew it was wrong in principle but they were afraid not to 
vote for it. 

When Democrats who expect favors from this bill make 
speeches in its favor, and I feel sure that none will either speak 
or vote for it who do not expect favors under it, you will hear 
long and thunderous applause from the Republican side. 

So this bill is to be rammed down the throats of the Mem- 
bers of Congress under a gag rule, with little or no time for 
debate during its consideration and no oppertunity to offer 
amendments. Its proponents know well that if the House 
were given an opportunity this bill would be amended so as to 
give some benefits to all sections of the country. 

As I understand it, it is proposed to bring the bill in under 
suspension rules, which will allow only 20 minutes for diseus- 
sion to each side. Think of it—a bill which radically changes 
the policy of the Government, one which has been in operation 
for generations, a bill which authorizes an appropriation of 
$165,000,000 of the people’s money, affecting every State in the 
Union and every congressional district, and yet the proponents 
of this measure are so afraid of the light and the truth that 
they are unwilling to give any time worthy of mention to the 
discussion ef the bill, 
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The supporters of the bill may be divided into two classes— 
one will support it on account of the hope of reward and the 
other the fear of punishment, and some will be actuated by both 
motives. The administration lash will be freely applied and 
many members of the majority side will walk up and place 
their necks under the administration yoke, shutting their eyes, 
holding their noses, swallowing the bitter dose with as much 
apparent indifference as possible. 

My colleagues, I sound a note of warning to you that in thus 
trying to save your political lives you are liable to lose them. 
You are sowing to the wind and the whirlwind will be your 
harvest. When the people in your districts, living in towns 
of four, tive, six, eight, and ten thousand inhabitants, having 
annual postal receipts of ten, fifteen, twenty, and forty thou- 
sand dollars, find that you have sold them out and supported 
a policy that means in the future the door of hope of ever 
getting a public building has been closed and locked tight in 
their faces, and at the same time they will be taxed to erect 
a few magnificent buildings in the cities, they will rise up in 
righteous wrath and indignation and smite you right and left, 
hip and thigh. 

In one breath they tell us that this is only the beginning of 
a building program and the next breath they tell us that none 
but the cities ought to have public buildings. They also tell 
us that it is this bill or nothing. Well, we had much better 
have nothing at present than have this vicious, unjust, in- 
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| equitable monstrosity. You need not be alarmed about getting 


no legislation at all if this bill is voted down, as the demands 
throughout the country are too great and public sentiment is 
too insistent to tolerate a “ do-nothing” policy any longer. 
Understand me, I do not favor “pork-barrel” legislation, 
but the scare of pork is not going to frighten me into sup- 
porting a policy which means that Congress is to abdicate its 
constitutional prerogatives and responsibilities and turn them 
over to a lot of bureau chiefs. This is a “ pork-barrel” bill, 
where all the people feed the swine and only a few eat the 
pork. Our constituents expect us to meet this responsibility 
like men and continue a fair, sane, equitable policy that will 
provide public buildings where they are so badly needed in 
our rapidly growing towns and cities. I wish to see all the 
citles have adequate facilities for conducting the Government's 
business, and I rejoice in their growth and their greatness, 


| but I am not willing to see the towns denied any relief what- 
| ever. This bill should be denominated “A bill to tax and bur- 
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den all the people for the benefit of those most able to help 
themselves.” It will take the lifeblood out of the weak in 
order to give additional health, strength, and vigor to the 
strong and robust. It means the poor are to be taxed for the 
benefit of the rich, and the weak made to carry the burdens 
of the strong. 

But they tell us we can trust the department chiefs to ad- 
minister this law equitably and that partisanship and favorit- 
ism will not be shown. In view of what has recently taken 
place In the cases of Davy Lewis and Colonel Mitchell, what 
is there to justify any such hope? Read the able speech of 
Senator Norris, a Republican, with reference to the attempt of 
the President to hold a club over Lewis’s head as a member of 
the Tariff Commission—one sentence of which I quote, as 
follows: 


To me the resignation asked for looks more like a club to put fear 
in the heart of Mr. Lewis. 


And from a statement issued by Congressman Rep, another 
Republican, in the case of Colonel Mitchell, I quote as follows: 


The sentence as revised by the President means that for the next 
five years the Nation will be without its foremost champion of an 
adequate national defense. I am informed that the record of this 
court-martial went to the President only to-day, yet this case, involv- 
ing a great national problem, was acted upon by the Chief Executive 
within a few hours. Why this unseemly haste? This whole proceed- 
ing from start to finish, the preliminary investigation, the preferring 
of the charges, the ordering of the trial, the convening of the court, 
the conduct of the prosecution in court, the verdict, the sentence and 
the approval of the board of review, the approval of the Judge Advocate 
General, the approval of the Secretary of War, and now the President's 
quick action, shows that an invisible mind and hand have labored 
without ceasing for this day's verdict. 


The inyisible mind and hand referred to by Representative 
Rerp, so eloquently and forcibly in this statement, will doubt- 
less be felt in the administration of this law. Oh, my col- 
leagues, I warn you of the danger of the invisible mind and the 
invisible hand and that this legislation which promises nothing 
more than favoritism, injustice, and discrimination is doubtless 


good Republican politics, Yes, it is really a real Yankee brand 
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of Republican politics, but to those who believe in a square deal, 
in equity and justice, it is very dangerous legislation. 

It was stated by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Estick] 
in his very able speech on yesterday that $50,000,000 of this 
money would be spent in the District of Columbia, $15,000,000 
will go to finish projects authorized in the 1913 law, leaving 
$100,000,000 for new projects outside of the District of 
Columbia. 
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000,000, $52,650,000 would be expended in eight cities in six 
States, leaving but $47,350,000 for the other 42 States. This 
ix an injustice and an outrage that can not be justified either 
in law or morals, 

Those who are supporting this bill doubtlessly expect to fare 
sumptuously on executive buckwheat cakes and sausage, but 
are unwilling for those of us not occupying a close relation- 
ship with the executive throne to have even a crumb of bread 
or a drop of water. This bill is a complete fulfillment of that 
statement in the Bible, which says: 

To him that hath shall be given, and he shall have an abundance, but 
to him that hath little shall be taken away that which he already hath. 

{ Applause. ] 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 8264, 
the Agricultural appropriation bill, and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

H. R. 7484. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State highway commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across Red River near Fulton, Ark. 

FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 


vise and extend my remarks on the Agricultural appropria- | 


tion bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. FUNK. 


perienced by the farmers of the Middle West, and particularly 
of the Corn Belt, and the very urgent necessity for some reme- 
dial legislation to remove and correct the same. 

I represent a district in the very heart of the Corn Belt. 
Eighty per cent or more of-the people of my district are en- 
gaged in or dependent on agriculture, and they are therefore 
looking forward with great interest to the immediate enact- 
ment by Congress of farm-relief legislation. 

Two of the five counties in the United States producing the 
largest annual value in agricultural products, McLean and 
Livingston, are a part of the district which I represent. I 
have been engaged, on a somewhat extensive scale, all of my 
life in farming and in the production of corn and livestock, and 
I feel that I am qualified to express the views and the needs of 
the Corn Belt farmer. 

The Corn Belt farmer is not asking for anything new or any 
different legislation from that already enacted for the benetit 
of other lines of business. He is simply asking for a square 
deal and that his business and the products of his labor shall 
receive equal consideration and be placed on an equality already 
accorded the products and labor of other lines of industry. 

There is no question in my mind but that many groups of 
the people of the United States, and in fact a very large pro- 
portion of our population, have been and are now receiving 
direct financial benefits in their business from legislative ac- 
tion, and the farmer of the Corn Belt is not only asking but 
is demanding that his business shall receive equal consideration, 

I believe it was the intention and the purpose of the founders 
of this Government that our people would reach the highest 
development and prosperity if an equal opportunity be fur- 
nished every class and kind of business. I believe that the 
Success and perpetuity of this country will be more nearly ac- 
complished if we have as great a diversification of business and 
industry as is possible to be attained. Before the World War 
the proportion of our people engaged in agriculture bore a 
satisfactory ratio to the proportion not enga in the produc- 
tion of farm crops. This desirable and sati diversifica- 
tion of the work of our people has been disturbed and thrown 


| between that industry and other activities. 
| longer profitable. 


| thousands every year and seeking other means of livelihood. 
It was further stated in the same speech that of this $100,- | 
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out of proportion. The proportion of urban to nonurban popu 
lation is rapidly growing smaller, for the business of farming 
is on the downward path. Conditions have arisen, through no 
action or fault of the farmers, and largely through legislative 
action, which have removed the equality which long existed 
Agriculture is no 
The farmers are leaving the farm by the 


There has been incorporated into the laws of our country 
the policy that a protective tariff directly benefits not only the 
owners and operators of the factories and mills turning out the 
products so protected, but also the people employed by these 
plants. The argument in favor of the protective tariff has been 
that it will enable the manufacturers of protected articles to 
pay a much higher rate of wages than is paid for similar labor 
in Europe, and thus the American wage earner can enjoy a 
very much higher standard of living. 

It is a well-known fact that the result of the Esch-Cummins 
law, enacted by Congress, has been to stabilize railroad income 
and in effect guarantee an adequate and reasonable return to 
the owners of railroad properties. For seven years I was a 
commissioner on the Illinois State Public Utilities Commission; 
the rates established by that commission for public utilities 
were subject to review by the courts; and if found unreason- 
able or confiscatory they were set aside. The effect of this 
was a stabilization not only of the values of these properties 
but also the income and profits produced by the stabilized rates. 
I maintain that here is a clear case of benefits conferred upon 
one class of business by direct action of the representatives of 
the Government, 

Congress has enacted restrictive immigration laws, workmen 
compensation laws, and various laws providing for the health 
and safety of employees, and thus another large group of our 
people has been directly benefited by legislative action. Bank- 
ing laws protect the property not only of the owners of banks 
but the depositors as well. Navigation and marine shipping has 


| received direct benefits from legislative action. 


| 
| 





| 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the | 
House to some of the causes of the hard times now being ex- | 


| 


But when the 40,000,000 people engaged in agriculture ask for 
legislation which will stabilize and put their business upon 
an equality with other business, they are met with the objec- 
tion that this would be “class legislation”; that it is “an 


innovation”; that it is “ economically unsound”; that it would 
be “ price fixing”; that legislation granting similar benefits to 
the farmer would set aside the rule of supply and demand. 

The tarmer of the Corn Belt rejoices that his fellow Amert- 
cans under these laws receive large benefits and are therefore 
enabled to enjoy the very highest standards of American liv- 
ing. but he does insist that it is unfair, unjust, and un-Ameri- 
can if he does not also receive equa! legislative benefits. Presi- 
dent Lincoln said that this Government can not endure “ one- 
half slave and one-half free,” and we farmers of the Middle 
West insist that the people of this great Government can not 
continue one-half protected by legislation and one-half not so 
protected, 

That the farmers of the Middle West are in earnest in de- 
manding relief by congressional action is shown by the resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted by the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, by the resolutions unanimously adopted by the Lilinois 
General Assembly, and by the Corn Belt committee of the 
American Council of Agriculture at joint session held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, December 21 and 22, 1925, and by the conference 
at Des Moines on January 28 of delegates from 11 midwest 
States. I ask unanimous consent to print these resolutions as 
a part of my remarks. 

A great many plans and suggestions have been offered for 
farm relief as a solution of the farmers’ present problems. 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine is reported to have said that 
the best way out is for the farmer to work out his own salva- 
tion—-that the farmer must help himself. Mr. Speaker, the 
peculiar nature of the farming business absolutely prevents any 
such solution. There are about 40,000,000 people in this coun- 
try dependent on agriculture, each one of whom is more or less 
isolated or detached. The farmers are not organized, and I 
doubt if they ever will be completely organized in any one 
organization. The business is individualistic. They can not 
organize in any way so as to control the prices for which they 
sell their products. On the other hand, practically every other 
line of business is thoroughly organized and a few men can sit 
around a table and establish the price for the products in which 
they are interested. 

President Coolidge in his speech to the American Farm 
Bureau at Chicago, on December 7, 1925, indicated that the 
greatest help for the farmer would be legislation encouraging 
the creation of cooperative marketing associations. Mr. 
Speaker, as an ideal this is all right; it would be helpful; the 
farmers are not objecting to Congress enacting cooperative 
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levislation, but every practical man knows that it will take at | 


lenst a generation or two before this idea can be put into effect. 
We can not by law force the farmers into cooperative associa- 
tions, and a Federal cooperative board for the purpose of giving 
advice upon how to establish cooperative marketing associations 
ix of but little value. 

Many bills have been introduced here this session for farm 
relief, There is the McNary-Haugen idea; there is the Curtis- 
Aswell plan; there is the plan to extend further credits on 
farm products in Government licensed warehouses; an excise 
tax on production to be paid out as an export bounty; a farm 
crops corporation: there is the Noyes plan, the Pettit plan, 
the Dickinson bill; there is also the suggestion of Congress- 


food act requiring all articles containing corn sugar to be 
branded “adulterated.” Many of these suggestions, if enacted 
into law, will be helpful, but the greatest help will be to take 
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It has recently been stated that the protective-tariff system 
is a great benefit to the farmer; that on practically all of his 
products there is a high protective tariff. Mr. Speaker, a pro- 
tective tariff does not raise the price of an article of which 
there is produced a great surplus over domestic consumption. 
If this country has an exportable surplus of 200,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, but little benefit will be derived from a duty on 
wheat. The same authority pointed out that practically every- 
thing the farmer consumes is on the free list, but the cold fact 
remains that the farmer is now paying double for nearly every 
article he consumes and the purchasing power of his dollar 
has not advanced with the purchasing power of the dollar of 
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| every other industry. Every farmer knows that it takes more 
man CoLe, of lowa, for the repeal of the provision of the pure 


such action as will restore the purchasing power of the | 


farmer’s dollar up to an equality with the purchasing power 
of the dollar of every other producer and business man, 

In 19283 the wholesale price of all nonagricultural commo- 
dities was 57 per cent above the five-year period before the 
war and the average of all major food products was but 22 
per cent above the pre-war average. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the enactment of protective 
tariff laws accomplishes the very same result that the objectors 
to farm-relief legislation claim would follow if similar legis- 
lation were enacted for the farmers. Has it reached the point 
in the history of our country where the action taken to benefit 
one class of business can not also be enacted for another group 
of our people? Such criticisms and such refusals to aid the 
farmer «are inconsistent and we vigorously protest against 
such discrimination. 

Mr. Speaker, the real difficulty with the farm situation is 
that the present prices paid to the farmer for his products 


which go into domestic consumption are far below the level of | 
the prices of other commodities to-day. This is a fact, because | 
the so-called natural law of supply and demand has been arbi- | 
trarily set aside by legislative action and results in the estab- | 


lishment of prices by trusts and combinations. The tariff laws 


keep out the goods from other countries where the labor costs | 


are far below that in America. In other words, the farmer 
buys on a protected market, but berause he produces a surplus 
of grain in excess of domestic requirements the price he re- 
ceives for this surplus establishes the price for the grain con- 
sumed in America. 

It is for the best interests of all our people that a surplus 
of food products be produced every year in this country. We 
are thereby self-supporting and independent of all other coun- 
tries. Contrast that well-fortified food independence with the 
situation in England, with only a month’s supply of food on 
hand at any time. 

The food producers of this country should not be forced 
to accept for food consumed in this country the world price 
because he produces a surplus, The production of a surplus 
is an insurance policy to all of our people that we will have a 


unfair that domestic prices be fixed by the small portion which 
is sold abroad in competition with farm products produced 
by the peasants and peons of other countries. 

The prices received by the farmers before the war were not 
particularly profitable or remunerative, but those prices bore 
n fairly satisfactory relationship with the prices of other com- 
modities in this country at that time, but that relationship and 
level are not now in effect. The scale of wages paid by the 
farmer to-day in this country is approximately double the 
senle before the war. This is due largely to restrictive immi- 


than twice as many bushels of wheat or corn to buy a corn 


| planter or a wagon than it did before the war, and even though 


farm machinery may be on the free list, the price of farm ma- 
chinery has advanced so that it takes twice as much of any 
farm product to buy it as compared with the cost before the 
war. 

The farmer is not so much concerned in the price he receives 
for his crop as he is in the exchange value of those crops, and 


| how many bushels or pounds it will take to meet his expenses 


for wages, machinery, fertilizer, interest, taxes, clothing, food, 
and other necessities. That is the complaint of the farmer; 
he sees the wages of labor and the return on capital of 
other people bringing them satisfactory returns and enabling 
them to enjoy the highest standard of living, while he is caught 
between the upper and lower millstones and forced, by the 
refusal to grant him equal benefits by legislation, to accept an 
unequal and discriminatory return on his labor and capital. 

Already many far-seeing business men of this country real- 
ize that the main difficulty with the farm situation is the 
depreciated purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar. Recently 
the announcement was made by the International Harvester 
Co. to its agents that in the selling of farm machinery, the 
farmer's corn will be accepted at a value of $1 per bushel for 
No. 2 corn on the Chicago market. If a similar plan could 
be put into effect throughout the country soe that the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer’s dollar could be put on the 
basis of $1 per bushel, the condition of the American farmer 
would be materially benefited and business of all kinds would 
receive a tremendous boost. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that an export farm crops corporation 
will be authorized by this Congress, to be controlled by the 
Federal Government. To dispose of the exportable farm crop 
surplus to the best advantage is absolutely necessary if any 
considerable relief is afforded the farmer, and I am strongly 
in favor of that proposition, but to my mind the principal 
difficulty and handicap which confronts the farmer is the fact 
that he does not receive a fair and equitable price for his 


| products which go into domestic consumption. Some action 


must be taken by Congress to raise the level of the domestic 
price of farm products to that of other commodities or the 
great business of farming in this country will be abandoned, 
and that splendid group of citizens which has been the back- 


| bone and the mainstay of this Republic in every crisis will 
sufficient food supply each and every year. It is therefore | 


gration laws, which have curtailed the supply of labor. The | 


prices of manufactured products have also doubled because the 
manufacturer fixes the price at which he sells his products 
and can add to his manufacturing costs the increased amount 


of his taxes, both Federal and State; the increased cost of | 


wages paid: and the increased cost due to advance in railroad 
rates. All of these are considered and included when he fixes 
the price at which he will sell his goods. The manufacturer, 
by trade agreements, combinations, understandings, and so 
forth, sets aside the natural law of supply and demand and 
arbitrarily fixes his selling price; but the farmer can not do 
this, because he is not organized and never will be completely 
organized, but the very same factors of increased costs that 
confront the manufacturer also confront the farmer. His taxes 
are double the amount they were before the war. His labor 
costs are more than double the average before the war and 
the large advance in freight rates reduces the price received 
by the farmer at his shipping station in an amount equal to 
such advances, 





take up other lines of livelihood and this country will rapidly 
become an industrial Nation. I do not believe that such a 
change in the occupation of our people is desirable. We need 
diversification of occupations. We should be wise enough to 
arrange our affairs to continue to make the business of farm- 
ing attractive and fairly profitable. 

_The farmer is handicapped in his business because there is 
but one turnover in 12 menths; all of his eggs for that year 
are placed in one basket. He must encounter the uncertain- 
ties of yield and price. He can not, as does the manufacturer 
when business is poor, restrict his output. He can not close 
down his plant. He must carry on regardless of price changes 
or the vicissitudes of the weather. Every man familiar with 
the business of farming knows that it would be impossible for 
the farmers as a whole to curtail and restrict production. 
This can be done by the manufacturer by simply shutting down 
his plant and dismissing his employees, but it would be foolish, 
as well as impractical, for the farmer to allow his fields to 
remain idle and not planted to some crop. 

The manufacturer has to-day a very favorable outlook for 
his business; he is receiving the benefit of protective tariff 
laws; he is net yet subjected to the keen competition from 
European manufacturers. Europe has not recovered from the 
effects of the war. Asa matter of fact, the people of European 
nations immediately after the war did not engage to any extent 
in manufacturing, but turned to the easiest and simplest way 
to sustain life—agrieulture. This helped the American manu- 
facturer by decreasing the competition of European-made goods, 
but it also decreased the demand for farm prodnets from the 
United States, with the result that the production of agricul- 
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tural products in Europe to-day, not counting Russia, is very 
larger than before the war. This situation will in 
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the American farmer, because within that time Russia will 
have recovered sufficiently so that it will again be producing 
practically as much wheat as it did before the war. 

I can see no hope for any improvement in conditions of the 
American farmer until Congress disregards all precedents, 
and by setting aside the so-called laws of supply and demand, 
and by specific and direct legislation establishes a plan whereby 
the price received by the farmer for farm products consumed in 
the United States are raised to an equality and a level with the 
prices of other commodities produced in this country, which 
price of other commodities has been raised as a result of the 
action of Congress. 

tesolutions adopted by the Illinois Agricultural Association 

We indorse the enactment of a Federal law based on the principle 
of a farmer’s export corporation, providing for the creation of an 
agency with broad powers for the purpose of so handling the surplus 
farm crops that the American producer may receive an American price 
in the domestic market, and we instruct our officers and representa- 
tives work for the early enactment of such law, founded upon 
sound economic policy, and not involving Government subsidy. 


to 





Resolutions unanimously adopted by the Illinois General Assembly 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
Orrice oF THE Secretary or STars. 
To all whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

I. Louis L. Emmerson, secretary of state of the State of Illinois, do 
hereby certify that the following and hereto attached is a true photo- 
static copy of House Joint Resolution No. 37 and House Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 45, the original of which is now on file and a matter of record 
in this office, 

In testimony whereof I hereto set my hand and cause to be affixed 
the creat seal of the State of Lilinols. 

Done at the city of Springfield this Ist day of December, A. D. 1925. 

[SEAL.] Louris L. EMMERSON, 

Secretary of State, 
House Joint Resolution 37 


Whereas the prosperity of the American farmers, producers of the 
country’s principal food products—wheat, corn, hogs, and cattle—ta 
essential to the general prosperity of the people of the United States 
and to the development of the country’s resources; and 

Whereas the prices of the farmers’ products have immensely depre- 
ciated in comparison with those of other industries because suitable 
legislation quickly enacted for the benefit of these other Industries— 
the emergency, the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, the immigration act, 
the Esch-Cummins law to maintain war-time transportation 

raised the domestic prices of such products 40 per cent above 
that of the world market; and 

Whereas the result of the sald congressional legislation failed to 
give relief to the producers of said four principal foodstuff commodities, 
but has permitted the prices of such products to be governed by the 
world price; and such legislation has, on the other hand, increased or 
maintained prices of manufactured products, thus compelling the 
farmer to bear the principal share of essistance given to other groups 
by paying enhanced prices for the things that he is compelled to buy 
and by selling the said wheat, corn, hogs, and cattle at an ever-decreas- 
ing price in competition with foreign producers, so that the Amercan 
farmer has been and is being crushed, so to speak, between the upper 
and the nether millstones; and 

Whereas there Is practically at all times a production of wheat, corn, 
hogs, and cattle, and their products, greater than our home or domestic 
demand for same, and as a result there is practically at all times a 
very considerable export from the United States of such products, and 
the prices of such products to the home of American producer are 
therefore the world price less the cost of transportation, and as a 
result a tariff upon such products at no time benefits or helps their 
producers; and 

Whereas the political history of England (corn law legislation), and 
of France, Japan, Venezuela, and many other countries, discloses that 
in similar situations relief has frequently been granted in respect to 
products whose prices are too low in proportion to prices of other 
products maintained through protective tariffs—the production of such 
latter products being not equal to the home consumption—by providing 
export bounties, whereby a certain amount is paid by the Government 
upon all products exported, and thereby the domestic price to the pro- 
ducer as well as the export price would be the world price plus the 
bounty and less the cost of transportation ; and 

Whereas it is claimed by eminent authorities that an export bounty 
provided for all exports of wheat, corn, hogs, and cattle, and their 
products, almost equal to the import tariffs thereon would relieve the 
producers of such products of the present imequality arising through 
Present Federal laws, increasing the home consumption price as well 


and 


prices 


the | 
next year or two be very much more to the disadvantage of | 


| as 
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of the 
duties 
that 


the export price to the producer by the amount 
on such products; and suiticient protective 
maintained te prevent reexportation of products 
received the bounty; and 

Whereas the money defray the of paying export 
bounties may properly be obtained by the levy of a small exctse tax 


upon all such wheat, corn, hogs, and cattle sold for domesti 


export 
must 
already have 


bounties be 


to cost such 


cousump 


tion or export, or possibly on the entire production, and such excise 
tax will not burden the producer appreciably, which burden, in any 
event, will be infinitesimal compared with the benefits derived from 


the Increased price of all such products sold for home consumption 
or export due to the payment of bounties on exports of such products: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Fifty-fourth General 
Assembly of the State of lilinvis (the Senate concurring therein), That 
the Congress of the United States be, and it is hereby, requested at 
the next session of Congress to consider the subject matter of this 
resolution and the preambles thereof with a view to the passage of leg 
islation embedying a scientific plan or program by which reasonable 
export bounties may be provided to be paid upon all experts of wheat, 
corn, hogs, and cattle, and their products, and by which the money to 
pay such bounties may be provided by the persons economically bene- 
fited, to the end that the producers’ prices of such products for do 
mestic and foreign consumption may be materially increased, thus re 
lieving the farmer of the unequal and unfair position in which he now 
stands as compared with the manufacturer and others engaged in 
similar enterprises, and also placing the farmer on such a basis that 
he may conduct his business on an equal footing with others and may 
realize a reasonable profit from his business operations: and that a 
certified copy of this resolution be delivered to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President of the Senate of the United 
States, and also to each Congressman and Senator from the State of 
Illinois. 

Adopted by the house May 20, 1925. 


Roserr CHarLas, 
Speaker of the House of Representativea. 
B. H. McCann, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Concurred in by the senate June 9, 1925. 


Frep E. Srerciina, 
President of the Senate. 
James H. Pappocgk, 
Secretary of the Senate 


Resolutions adopted by the Corn Belt committee at a Joint session held 
at Des Moines, lowa, 21 1925 

The Corn Belt committee and the executive committee of the Ameri 
can Council of Agriculture representing the farm organizations of the 
Middle West and West join in making the following statement with 
reference to the national agricultural situation; and in this connectiou 
we repeat the declaration made at the St. Paul conference in 1924, 
namely, that the agricultural question is fundamentally economic rather 
than political. Certainly it should not become the football of partisan 
politics. Republicans, Democrats, and Progressives all included agri- 
cuitural planks in their platforms, which promised to secure equality 
for agriculture. 

The President of the United States, in his speech before the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at Chicago, declared that agriculture is sub 
stantially on a free-trade basis in respect of the things it buys. We 
are surprised to find one ordinarily so cautious of utterance and so 
littie given to adventuresome reasoning accepting, apparently without 
criticism, a superficial analysis of so complex and involved an economic 
fact as the American protective system. This is a system of long de- 
velopment and studied influence on the economic life of America. Many 
factors enter into the compounding of the so-called American standard 
of living, of which our people are justly proud, and which it is agri- 
culture's determination not only to support and perpetuate so long as 
it is left a choice in the matter, but, indeed, to extend, so that the 
benefits will become more general and widespread than they now are, 
so that the third of the population which is engaged in farming may 
participate equally in them and so that agriculture, which has histori- 
cally been the rock and foundation of American political and economic 
stability, may be saved from decay. Restrictive immigration, the 
Adamson law, the transportation act, and many others might be cited. 
Protection is interwoven into the very fabric of American industrialism. 
Wherever one turns, except in the prices of the great staples of agri- 
culture as they leave the hands of the farmer, the influence of that 
system is encountered. The farmer, consequently, while himself de- 
riving almost none of the benefits, bears the burden and shares in 
adverse economic implications of protection to the full. 

Accordingly we are obliged to differ from the administration not 
only in the President's statement at Chicago, but also in that portion 
of his message to Congress of December 8, in which he dealt with agrt-' 
culfdre. We protest against such a representation of the movement for 
equality in which the people of the great staple-growing Empire of 
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America are enlisted with all their hearts. We protest against the 
abrupt dismissal of a petition in the formulation of which the best 
intelligence of agriculture has put so many years of devoted and sincere 
study. We protest respectfully, but none the less with every ounce of 
our power, that if is Incumbent on anyone who comes into the agricul- 
tural forum to thwart this constructive and practical program, to have 
an equally constructive and practical program to suggest in its place. 
We submit that, in view of the pitiable conditions existing among men 
who have spent a lifetime in hewing a destiny ffom the soll, anything 
leas is a betrayal of faith. 

We do not understand the administration to argue that the staples 
of agriculture receive protection. We wish to call attention to this 
vital fact. It is equally vital with the complementary fact 
that in almost every other economic sphere—wages of labor, taxation, 
rent, capitalization, products of industry, transportation, and so on— 
protection plays a fundamental and permeating influence on price. We 
once more demand equality. 

We do not concede that the existing Fordney-McCumber Act is “ of 
great benefit to agriculture as a whole.” On the contrary, the stag- 
gering burdens imposed upon the consumers of the country through 
this act fall as heavily upon the farmer as upon any other class— 
on the one hand, the farmer pays his fuJl share of the heavy tariff 
tribute upon practically everything he buys, while on the other 
hand the price of his great surplus commodities is fixed in the world 
markets. The living standard of organized industry and labor is the 
highest and most generous any nation has ever known, while the liv- 
ing standard of the farmer is rapidly becoming that of the world 
farmer. And, therefore, what virtue has the boasted home market? 
At this hour this home market is offering the Corn Belt farmer 55 
cents and 60 cents per bushel for his corn, when it cost him more 
than twice this much to produce it. Also we hope we will be par- 
doned for our skepticism when we refuse to become elated over refer- 
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ence to certain articles that are on the free list, such as farm ma- 
chinery, binder twine, etc., in which lines our American manufac- 
turers dominate the world markets and therefore contro] the domestic 
price, 


If the existing tariff is such a boon to agriculture, then how can 
the fact be explained that, although this tariff has been in operation for 
five years, agriculture is at this hour staggering on the brink of com- 
plete collapse? With all due respect to the President we desire to 
that the farmers of this country know the source of their diffi- 
they know that on the one hand they are carrying the heavy 
burdens of the protective system and sustaining the generous wage 
scales of organized labor, while on the other hand they are meeting 
world competition which industry and labor refuse to meet; and in 
these premises we demand of the Sixty-ninth Congress that it enact 
legislation that will assure the same degree of equality for agriculture 
that industry and labor have so uncompromisingly demanded and 
received for themselves. If it is not unsound to fix prices on steel, 
textiles, and other similar commodities by protective legislation, then 
why is it unsound to fix them for agriculture by the same process? 
If it was not unsound to vouchsafe the Adamson law +o organized 
labor, then why be so horrified at specific legislation for the Nation’s 
great basic industry? If it was wise on the part of Congress to 
stabilize our banking system through the Federal reserve act and our 
transportation system through the Esch-Cummins Act, then why not 
indulge the same solicitude for the 40,000,000 people who live upon 
the farm and whose purchasing power is so vital to our myriad mills 
and factories? 

Finally on this score we desire to say to Congress that the time has 
come when it must choose between one of two alternatives—if indus- 
try insists that it can not exist without the tariff, then Congress must 
take agriculture in on the deal. And failing to do this, it should not 
blame the farmers of the United States if they invoke the principle 
that self-preservation is the first law and if thus they should declare 
open war upon the protective system, And in saying this we will not 
forget the real friends of agriculture in Congress in the days to come. 

In this connection we desire to remind the farmers of the South 
that the time has come when corn, wheat, cotton, livestock, and to- 
bacco should make common cause and when we should fight our battles 
side by side. We do not ask for special privilege or subsidies—we 
ask only that Congress shall assure to the farmer a dollar of the same 
purehasing power as the dollar it has so freely granted to industry 
and labor. 

And verily the man or set of men who deny this heartfelt plea of 
agriculture assume a frightful responsibility. Already hundreds of 
thousands of farmers have been sold out by the sheriff, while many 
thousands of others will suffer a similar fate before relief can possibly 
come. Already more than 2,000 rural banks have been forced to close 
their doors, while the shadow of insolvency is hovering over hundreds 
of other banks which only a little while ago were the pride of their 
communities. Therefore, let those who by plausible pretext seek to 
minimize the troubles of the farmer pause before it is too late—let 
them have a care lest their attitude not only assure the final and 
complete collapse of agriculture but also a condition of affairs which 
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in the not distant future will bring distress to every great industrial 
center, 

In this connection, and with a degree of amusement which shows that 
despite our tragic condition we still have a sense of humor left, we note 
that the new measure sponsored by Secretary Jardine ts to prove a 
means of salvation to the farmer by supplying him with a new and 
expert fund of information about the mysteries of cooperative market- 
ing. And in these premises we desire to assure the Secretary that it 
is not information we need but a fair price. As a matter of fact, we 
never had so much information in our lives ; it ia about all we have left. 
But we wonder if when the Fordney-McCumber Act was under debate 
in Congress some one had moved to substitute a bureau of information, 
whether this would have been satisfactory to industrial New England? 
Also, we wonder whether organized labor would have been content with 
mere information in lieu of the Adamson law. 

Speaking for the united farm organizations of the Middle West and 
West, which represent not less than 1,000,000 farmers, we hereby 
desire to say that in the near future we will agree upon a measure 
which will present the export corporation idea in the simplest form 
compatible with effectiveness, and which will prove a stimulus to the 
great cooperative movement; and having agreed upon the terms of this 
measure, we will ask the farm organizations of the United States to 
join us in asking for its passage by the Sixty-ninth Congress. And 
until such time we ask our friends in the House and Senate to post- 
pone consideration of the various agricultural measures which have 
been offered during recent days or which may be offered in the imme- 
diate future. 

This conference desires to take cognizance of the enheartening action 
of the legislatures of 12 Western States which have lent the strength 
of their indorsement to the demand for a method of making the tariff 
effective for agriculture. The conference extends the appreciation of 
the millions of farmers for whom it is authorized to speak. 

We commend the Governor of South Dakota in calling a conference 
of the mid-west governors, which bas resulted in their unqualified 
adherence to the proposition that the protective system should be 
extended to include the products of agriculture, of which we produce 
a surplus, if the protective system is to be retained for industry. The 
voice of these men fs the voice of the great agricultural region for 
which they speak. We consider that such a pronouncement can not be 
ignored. 


ADJOURN MENT 


And then on motion of Mr. Macre of New York (at 5 
o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Saturday, January 30, 1926, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

309. A letter from the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks, Washington, D. C., transmitting a list of the 
properties leased by this office for the period between Feb- 
ruary 26, 1925, and June 30, 1925, in compliance with the act 
approved July 28, 1892 (27 Stat. pp. 321, 822); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

310. A communication fram the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Commission of Fine Arts for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, in the amount of $1,400 (H. Doc, No. 231); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

311. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tions of the Department of Commerce for the fiseal year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, amounting in all to $119,000 (H. Doc. No. 
232); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 7370. 
A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the sale 
of burnt timber on the public domain,” approved March 4, 
1913; without amendment (Rept. No. 160). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
7083. A bill authorizing the sale and conveyance of certain 
lands on the Kaw Reservation in Oklahoma; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 162). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on Education. H. R. 
8466. A bill to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the Howard University in the District of Colum- 
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bia.” approved March 2, 1867: without amendment (Rept. No. 
163). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 





COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS 
Inder clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on 
680. <A bill for the relief of John 
No. 161). Referred 


REPORTS OF BILLS AND 


Military Affairs. H. R. 
A. Douglas; without amend- 
meut (Rept to the Committee the 


Whole Louse. 


of 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: ‘ 
A bill CH. R. 8471) granting a pension to Ambrose Marion; 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8595) providing for the purchase of a site 
for a Federal building at Mart, in the State of Texas; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (TI. R. 8596) providing for the purchase of a site 
for a Federal building at Bartlett, in the State of Texas; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 8597) to authorize the con- 
struction of an experimental metal-clad airship; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 8598) granting 
the consent of Congress to the police jury of Morehouse Parish, 
La., or the State Highway Commission of Louisiana, to con 


| Struct a bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew at or near 
Point Pleasant, in Morehouse Parish: to 


| ers in coal in the 


| 


Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- | 


mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (HL. R. 8824) granting a pension to Martha E. Crank; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


A bill (HL R. 8421) granting an increase of pension to Isa- | 


bel Sholiar; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

ty Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8582) providing 
for the improvement of the Potomae River and the development 
of hydroelectric energy at the Great Fails; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (BH. R. 8583) to anthorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at 
Amherst, Va.: to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (HL. R. 8584) authorizing the payment 
of claims of men of the Army and Marine Corps, while in 
training for commissions in the combatant branches of the 
Army and Marine Corps, and anthorizing an appropriation 
therefor: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 8599) to regulate deal- 
District of Columbia, and for other 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 8600) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and erection of a public building thereon at 
Towanda, in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (HH. R. 8601) to estahish a labo- 
ratory for the study of the abnormal classes 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HICKEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) provid 
ing for the observance and celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the entry of Thaddeus Kosciuszko into 
the Continental Army and establishing to 


pur- 
poses ; 


; to the Committee 


a commission be 


| known as the United States Kosciuszko Sesquicentennial Com 


By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (HL. R. 8585) to provide | 


for the appointment of postmasters, officers, and employees of 
the customs and internal revenue services and other branches 
of the Government service; to the Committee on the Civil Serv- 
ice, 

sv Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 8586) to prohibit the carry- 
ing by the mails of the United States of any newspapers, cir- 
culars, pamphlet, or publication containing any advertisement 
for the sale of any pistol or revolver, and to provide penalties ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 8587) for the protection 
of the lands and funds of restricted Indians of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes, regulating the approval of conveyances of full- 
blood heirs, the approval of the leases, and the appointment 


Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SOSNOWSKI: A bill (H. R. 8588) to provide for the 
recognition of United States citizenship; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H, R. 8589) to amend section 


601 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924; to the Committee | 


on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 8590) granting certain lands 
to the city of Sparks, Nev., for a dumping ground for garbage, 
and fer other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


mission; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
authorizing the construction of a Government dock or 
at Juneau, Alaska; to the Committee on the Territories. 


Iso) 
wharf 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severaliy referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (HB. R. 8002) for the relief of Hewson 
L. Peeke; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8608) granting an increase of pension to 
S. Louisa Burch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWLES: A bill (1. R. 8604) granting an increase 


of pension to Emma L. Hardendorft; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 
By Mr. BOWMAN (by request): A bill (FI, R. 8605) grant- 


ing an increase of pension to Sarah J. MeCulloh; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

ty Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (BH. R. 8606) granting a pension 
to Martha A. Tatro; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 8607) for the relief of 
Cecilia Rebecca Fretwell; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8608) for the relief of W. H. Hughs;: to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 8609) for the relief of 
the lawful heirs of Fanny Williams; to the Committee on War 


} Claims. 
of guardians, and for other purposes; to the Committee on | 


By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 8591) to authorize the par- | 


ment of claims in admiralty arising from operation of Army 
Transport Service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8592) to further amend section 125 of the 
national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 8593) for the 
purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a Federal 


building at Gatesville, in thé State of Texas; to the Committee | 


on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8594) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a Federal building at Hamilton, in the 


State of Texas; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 





Also, a bill (H. R. 8610) for the relief of lawful heirs of 
Levy E. Byck; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. S611) for the relief of Capt. J. Fleming 
Bel; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R..8612) for the relief of Samuel J. Gra- 
ham; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8618) for the relief of John B. McLamb; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8614) for the relief of Willie R. Smith: 

to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8615) for increase of compensation and 
to fix rating of permanent total disability for Alfred B. 
Sehachte; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. " 

Also, a bill (Hl, R. 8616) for increase of compensation and to 
fix rating of permanent total disability for Daniel J. Sheehan; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H.R, 8617) for increase of compensation and 
to fix rating of permanent total disability for Richard M. Hull; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

ty Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 8618) granting a pension to 
Nellie A. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H.R. 8619) granting an increase 
of pension to Adelaide Snively; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. 70H NSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8620) grant 
ing a pension to Elizabeth Forbes; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8621) grant- 
ing a pension to Naneye J. Baldwin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A Dill (TL. R. 8622) granting an increase 
of pension to Ann Jane Barton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8623) granting an increase of pension to 
Mandilla Breighner ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8624) granting 
an increase of pension to Ellen E. McGuire; to the Committee 
ou Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8625) for the 
relief of Lorenzo A. Bailey; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Ry Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 8626) granting a pension 


to Leora E. Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 8627) granting an increase 
of pension to Amanda T. Riggs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions , 

ty Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 8628) for the relief of 
Charles F. Reilly; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 8629) granting a 
pension to David S. Toland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 8630) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Pohle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 8631) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary B. Tucker; to the Committee on Invattd 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8682) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. MecBath; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 86383) grant- 
ing a pension to Phoeba L. Diggs; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8634) granting a pension to Mary D. 
Walls: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 8685) for the relief of 


William M. Sherman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8686) to authorize the general account- 
ing officers of the United States to allow credit to certain 
disbursing officers for payments of compensation made on 
properly certified and approved vouchers; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8637) granting permission to Lieut. Col. 
Kyle Rucker, Judge Advocate General's Department, United 
States Army, to accept the decoration of the Ordre Grand- 
Ducal de la Couronne de Chene (Commandeur) tendered by 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R, 8638) grant- 
ing a pension to Arthur Raymond; te the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 8689) for the relief of Blia 
P. Clark; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WELLER: A bill (H. R. 8640) for the relief of the 
National Surety Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

518. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of Fort Whipple Chapter, 
No, 3, Disabled American Veterans of the World War, for addi- 
tional World War veterans’ legislation; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

519. By Mr. CHTINDBLOM: Petition of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, relative to railroad legislation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

520. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau Federation, urging appropriate Federal appro- 
priation for the eradication of tuberculosis among cattle; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

521. By Mr. GARBER: Memorial by prominent citizens 
favoring the strictest enforcement of the prohibition law; to 
the Committee on the Tudiciary. 

522. Also, resolution of the Carter Club Chapter, No. 1189, 
Izaak Walton League of America, approving H. R. 10269; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerre. 

28. Also, letter of Mr. J, P. Jameson, chairman Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, inclosing a resolution passed by the 
American Historical Association at its annual meeting, Ann 
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Arbor, Mich., December 31, 1925, favoring an act (passed 
March 3, 1925) to authorize the collection and editing of 
official papers of the Territories of the United States now in 
the national archives: to the Committee on the Library. 

524. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition adopted by the Lancaster 
Woman's Temperance Union, January 21, 1926, urging strict 
enforcement of the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

525. Also, 
ment, West 
County, Pa.., 
the scourge 
culture. 

526. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition signed by Mr. Stanley A. 
Kolkiewicz and other citizens of South Bend, Iud., expressing 
opposition to H. R. 102; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

527. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the board of directors 
of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce to the Congress of the 
United States, to enact an amendment to the immigration laws; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

528. By Mr. KING: Memorial of Col. L. W. Shepherd Post, 
No. 628, Department of Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of Quincy, LIL, urging that Congress pass a suitable pension bill 
to increase the pension ratings for old Civil War veterans and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

529. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of Olive MeMur- 
ray and 738 other citizens of Idana, requesting enactment 
of legislation to increase the pension of Indian War veterans, 
their widows, and dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

530. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of comrades of Camp No. 
98, United Spanish War Veterans, of Paulding, Ohio, in favor 
of House bill No, 98; to the Committee on Pensions. 


petition of the faculty of the agricultural depart- 
Lampeter Vocational School. Lampeter, Lancaster 
in favor of the public-health program to banish 
of bovine tuberculosis; to the Committee on Agri- 





SENATE 
Satrurpay, January 30, 1926 
(Legislative day of Saturday, January 16, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expi- 
ration of the recess. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation a telegram to me from the State senators 
of California of the northern district of the State asking favor- 
able actiom by the Congress upon what is termed the Swing- 
Johnson bill for the development of the lower Colorado River. 
In presenting it and asking its printing and reference I wish 
to express my very great gratification at the fact that the 
telegram demonstrates not only the desirability but the neces- 
sity from the entire State’s standpoint for the particular legis- 
lation and takes it from the realm of a mere local situation tv 
one in which the entire State is interested. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Postal telegram] 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jandary 29, 1926. 
Senator Hiram W. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

A critical condition has arigen in southern California, due to lack of 
constructive action in the development of the Boulder Dam and the 
all-American canal projects. Rich agricultural areas are facing ruin 
through failure to receive needed water supply. Growing cities of 
southern California are facing acute shortage of water for domestic 
purposes. Onerous tax burdens are imposed on American farmers be- 
cause of privileges enjoyed by Mexican participation in management of 
present Mexican canal. Sixty thousand Americans are exposed to con- 
stant danger of devastating flood, and the whole water-conservation 
question of the State whose relief exists In being able to obtain water 
for southern California from the Colorado River, thus abating growing 
demands upon northern water sources, is being held back and solution 
prevented. These conditions have tended to create a desperate situa- 
tion in the regions affected, and because of the water-conservation 
question involved all California is deeply sensible that an emergency 
exists which requires immediate relief, and that this relief can come 
only through favorable action by Congress on the ohnson bill. 
Therefore we, the following members of the senate of ifornia, rep- 
resenting northern senatorial districts, do hereby respectfully petition 
both Houses of Congress that .they prevent needless delays in the con- 
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sideration of the bill; that they do not permit amendment of the 
measure designed to weaken its power to accomplish the remedial pur- 
poses, and that they enact it as speedily as possible. 


Roy Fe.tom, J. M. INMAN, 
Herpert C. JONES, Joun J. CROWLEY, 


Witt R. SHARKEY, L. L. Dennett, 
Tuomas A. MALONBY, J. JAS. HOLISTER, 


P, J. Gray, 
Frep C. HAnpy, 
M. B. Harris, THOS. INGRAM, 
FRANK 8S. Boaes, Cc. C. Baker, 
TALLANT TUBBS, H. C. NELSON, 
Hereert W. SLATER, Senators. 


Vicror J. CANEPA, 
DaNtew J. Murruy, 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a petition of the 
Pine Bluff (Ark.) Chamber of Commerce, praying for the pas- 
sage of House Concurrent Resolution 4, to establish a joint 
committee on Muscle Shoals, to conduct negotiations and rec- 
ommend legislation to secure operation of the nitrate and 
power properties of the United States at Muscle Shoals, iu- 
cluding the quarry properties at Waco, Ala., 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


~ 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (8S. 1144) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to acquire a tract of land for use 
as a landing field at the air intermediate depot, near the city 
of Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 107) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1632) for the relief of the estate of C. C, 
Spiller, deceased, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 108) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each with amendments and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (8S. 2029) authorizing the withdrawal of certain public 
lands in Arizona for use as a municipal aviation field by the 
city of Tucson, Ariz. (Rept. No. 109) ; and 

A bill (8S. 2307) authorizing sale of certain lands to the 
Yuma Chamber of Commerce, Yuma, Ariz. (Rept. No. 110). 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2854) to authorize payment 
of claims in admiralty arising from operation of Army trans- 
port service, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 111) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 


bill (S. 2828) to provide for forfeiture of pay of persons in the | 


military and naval services of the United States who are ab- 
sent from duty on account of the direct effects of the intem- 


perate use of alcoholic liquor or habit-forming drugs or be- 


cause of yenereal disease, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 112) thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2656) for the relief of the estates of 
John Frazer, deceased; Zephaniah Kingsley, deceased; John 
Bunch, deceased; Jehu Underwood, deceased; and Stephen 
Vansandt, deceased, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 113) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WELLER: 

A bill (8S, 2907) to authorize the general accounting officers 
of the United States to allow credit to Galen L, Tait, collector 
and disbursing agent, District of Maryland, for payments of 
travel and subsistence expenses made on properly certified and 
approved youchers ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MAYFIELD: 

A bill (8. 2908) to amend the act approved March 3, 1911, to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary by 
limiting the duration of the administration of a corporation and 
its property ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (8S. 2909) granting a pension to Fred Breyman; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (8. 2910) for the relief of M. Seller & Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 2911) granting an increase of pension to Rosa Abbott 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S, 2912) to further amend section 125 of the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended; and 
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A bill (S, 2913) to authorize the Secretary of War to class 
as secret certain military property, and to empower him to 
authorize purchases thereof and award contracts in such man- 
ner as he may deem most economical and efficient; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 2914) providing for the appointment of Michael 
McDonald (formerly a squadron sergeant major, United States 
Army) a warrant officer, United States Army, and to place him 
upon the retired list immediately thereafter; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 2915) to permit common carriers to give free 
carriage or reduced rates to the Board of Railway Commi 
sioners for Canada; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 2916) for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building thereon at Winner, S. Dak.: to the ¢ 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2917) to create the American Stabilizing Commis- 
sion and to provide for stabilizing the price of certain furm 
products, by purchasing the surplus thereof: to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2918) to place the agricultural industry on a sound 
commercial basis, to encourage agricultural c operative asso 
ciations, and for other purposes (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 2919) to amend section 10 of the act entitled “An 
act extending the homestead laws and providing for right of 
way for railroads in the District of Alaska, and for other 


pur 

poses,” approved May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. L. p. 409); to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 2920) to amend chapter 356, volume 42, of the 


United States Statutes at Large, entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to en 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses "’; to the Committee on Finance. 


A bill (S. 2921) for the relief of Paul Hughes Riggs: and 
A bill (S. 2922) to authorize the appointment of Helmer 
H. Koppang a lieutenant in the United States Navy, and for 


other purposes: to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2923) for the relief of the Ralph Ackley Land Co 
(Ine.) and others; and 

A bill (S. 2924) authorizing payment of reward due Frank 
J. Snow for apprehension of J, K. Giles, alias John C. Laird; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. METCALI: 

A bill (S. 2925) to authorize the erection of a Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital in Providence, R. L, or in a section adjacent 
thereto; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

AMENDMENT TO WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas submitted an amendment pro- 
posing to appropriate $2,900 for the construction of a swimming 
pool for the use of patients of the Army and Navy General 
Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, Ark., intended to be 
proposed by him to the War Department appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 

Mr. McKetiar submitted an amendment, Mr. CoreLanp sub- 
mitted two amendments, Mr. Couzens submitted three amend- 
ments, and Mr. Kine submitted four amendments intended to 
be proposed by them to House bill 1, the tax reduction bill, 
which were severally ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

DIPLOMATIC IMMUNITY 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from yesterday's Evening Star. 

Mr. HEFLIN. May I inguire what the article is about? 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator might know, Mr. President. 
is about diplomatic immunity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is granted. 

The article is as follows: 


{From the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), January 29, 


It 


Without objection, leave to print 


1926] 
DIPLOMATIC IMMUNItY 
Protests have been filed with the State Department by the District 
Commissioners against the continued defiance of local traffic regula 
tions on the part of attachés of foreign countries, whu, depending 
on the so-called “diplomatic immunity,” have ruthlessly and con- 
sistently violated rules laid down for the protection of the public, 
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Two flagrant cases were cited by the commissioners, one 
an attaché of the Belgian Embassy, and the 


involving 


other a member of the 


of traffic violations charged up to those possessing “diplomatic im- 
munity.” 

Not only have regulations been defied by representatives of foreign 
governments, but it is not an uncommon occurrence for a Washing- 
tonian to find himself entangled with the car of a speeding diplo- 
mat, who, on ascertaining that his machine will still operate under 
its own power, will politely lift bis hat and proceed on his way, 
leaving the voteless and helpless resident of this fair city gazing 
ruefully at the wreckage and wondering how he can save enough 
from the grocery bill to pay for repairs. 

It is eminently proper that the commissioners should report these 
matters to the State Department, and the department, in turn, should 
make trong representations for the elimination of this class of 
lawbreaker No city can have a privilege class of motorists. It is 
net possible under the nation-wide traffic movement to protect life 
nnd limb, and it Is not possible under all rules of decency and 
courtesy on the highways and byways of these United States. 

No man. be he of high station or of low, can be allowed to place 
himself, with the consent of the Government, in the position of care- 
le disregard of human life. Reckless ‘operation of apn automobile, 

pled with defiance of the constituted authorities, can lead to only 
one thing in the end, the slaughter of innecent citizens. 

It is a simple matter for the State Department to request the recall 
of an offending diplomat. There can be no better reason for a 
request of this kind than the menace to lives involved in the delib- 
erately reckless operation of a motor car. “ Diplomatic immunity” 
must not tretched to cover willful violations of laws designed to 
protect life and property. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chatf- 
, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bill and 
joint resolution, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice 
l’resident: 

Il. R. 7484. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
und operate a bridge across Red River near Fulton, Ark.; and 

H. J. Res. 107. A joint resolution to provide for the ex- 
penses of the participation of the United States in the work of 
a preparatory commission to consider questions of reduction 
and limitation of armaments. 


tor 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, before we proceed with the 
consideration of the bill, I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to a statement which I made yesterday, appearing on 
page 2952 of the Recorp, when we were discussing the tax 
on ipsurance companies. I said that the stock companies had 
to compete with the mutual companies which pay no taxes. 
At that time I was calling attention to some stock life-insur- 
ance companies in Connecticut, and I had particularly in mind 
the large tax which the stock companies pay and which the 
mutual companies do not pay. 


But the statement which I made, as it appears in the 
Recorp, is that the mutual insurance companies pay no tax. 
That is not the fact. The Federal law which applies to in- 


surance companies is the same with regard to the stock and 
mutual companies, but I am informed by the experts that my 
statement, though incorrect literally, is, in fact, practically 
true, because owing to the system of accounting of the mutual 
companies, with regard to which I am not an expert, they do 
not pay any Federal taxes of any consequence. In fact, the 
total Federal tax paid by the stock insurance companies is 
small. The tax in the States on the stock companies is very 
heavy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when we took the recess last 
night we were on page 296 of the pending measure. The first 
amendment to be considered to-day is on page 296, line 20. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 296, line 20, after the words “ provided in,” to strike out 
“sections 281 and. 317” and insert “section 284,” so as to 
read: 

Sec. 1112. Section 8228 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8228. (a) All claims for the refunding or crediting of any 
internal-revenue tax alleged to have been erroneously or illegally 
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assessed or collected, or of any penalty alleged to have been collected 


| without anthority, or of any sum alleged to have been excessive or in 


Keuadorian Legation, but these constitute but a fraction of the total any manner wrongfully collected must, except as provided in section 


284 of the revenue act of 1926, be presented to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue within four years next after the payment of such 
tax, penalty, or sum.”’ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 296, line 24, after the 
words “in section,” to strike out “281” and insert “284,” so as 
to read: 


(b) Except as provided in section 284 of the revenue act of 1926, 
claims for credit or refund (other than claims in respect of taxes 
the revenue act of 1916, the revenue act of 1917, or the 
revenue act of 1918) which at the time of the enactment of the revenue 
act of 1921 were barred from allowance by the period of limitation 
then in existence, shall not be allowed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Penalties,” 
on page 299, after line 6, to strike out: 


Ac) Any person who willfully (1) aids or assists in the prepara- 
tion or presentation of a false or fraudulent return, affidavit, claim, or 
document, authorized or required by the internal revenue laws, or (2) pro- 
cures, counsels, or advises the preparation or presentation of such return, 
affidavit, claim, or document, shall (whether or not such falsity or 
fraud is with the knowledge or consent of the person authorized or 
required to present such return, affidavit, claim, or document) be 
guilty of a felony and, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both, together 
with the costs of prosecution. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(c) Any person who willfully aids or assists in, or procures, coun- 
sels, or advises, the preparation or presentation under, or in connec 
tion with any matter arising under, the internal revenue laws, of a 
false or fraudulent return, affidavit, claim, or document, shall (whether 
or not such falsity or fraud is with the knowledge or consent of the 
person authorized or required to present such return, affidavit, claim, 
or document) be guilty of a felony and, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not more than five 
years, or both, together with the costs of prosecution. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer to the pending bill 
an amendment with reference to the limitation of time within 
which reassessments may be made, and ask that it may be 
printed and lie on the table. The matter of reassessments 
went over yesterday. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wishes, it may be referred to 
the committee, because the committee is going to hold another 
meeting and would like to have the Senator’s amendment to 
consider. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will see that the committee gets a copy 
of it, but I will ask merely that it be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amerdment was, on page 300, after line 18, to 
insert : 


(e) Any person in possession of property, or rights to property, sub- 
ject to distraint, upon which a levy has been made, shall, upon demand 
by the collector or deputy collector making such levy, surrender such 
property or rights to such collector or deputy, unless such property 
or right is, at the time of such demand, subject to an attachment or 
execution under any judicial process. Any person who fails or refuses 
to so surrender any of such property or rights shall be liable in his 
own person and estate to the United States in a suny equal to the value 
of the property or rights not so surrendered, but not exceeding the 
amount of the taxes (including penalties and interest) for the collec- 
tion of which such levy has been made, tegether with costs and interest 
from the date of such levy. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Interest on 
refunds and credits,” on page 306, line 19, after the word 
“ additional,” to strike out “ assessment, then to the date of the 
assessment of that amount. The term ‘additional assessment’ 
as used in this section means a further assessment for a tax 
of the same character previously paid in part,” and insert: 
assessment made under the revenue act of 1921, the revenue act of 
1924, or this act, then to the date of the assessment of that amount. 

(b) As used in this section— 

(1) The term “ additional assessment ” means a further assessment 
for a tax of the same character previously paid in part, and includes 
the assessment of a deficiency under Title II or Title 111 of the revenue 
act of 1924 or of this act; 


imposed by 
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(2) The term “ date of the allowance of the refund” means, in the | 
case of any income, war-profits, or excess-profits tax, the first date on | 
h the commissioner sigus the schedule of overassessments in respect 
thereo.. 

This section shall be applicable to any refund paid, and to any 
credit taken, on or after the date of the enactment of this act, even 
«h such refund or credit was allowed prior to such date. 


whit 


tne 
So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 1116. Upon the allowance of a credit or refund of any 
internal-revenue tax erroneously or illegally assessed or collected, or | 
of any penalty collected without authority, or of any sum which was |} 
or in any manner wrongfully collected, interest shall be 
allowed and paid on the amount of such credit or refund at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum from the date such tax, penalty, or sum was | 
paid to the date of the allowance of the refund, or in the case of a | 

' 


excessive 


credit. to the due date of the amount against which the credit is 

but if the amount against which the credit is taken is an addi- 

tional assessment made under the revenue act of 1921, the revenue act 

of. 1924, or this act, then to the date of the assessment of that amount. 
ib) As used in this section— 


' 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator explain | 
that change? 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill as passed by the House reenacted 
without change the existing law relating to the payment of 
interest on refunds and credits. Under existing law, in the | 
case of a eredit taken against an additional assessment the 
taxpayer is allowed interest from the date of his overpay- | 
ment to the date of the additional assessment. In the case 
of taxes imposed by acts prior to the revenue act of 1921, the 
taxpayer pays no interest in the case of underpayment up to 
the date of assessment. Consequently, it frequently happens 
that a taxpayer who owes the Government money, upon which 
he is paying no interest, is collecting interest upon money 
which the Government owes him. This situation is remedied | 
by allowing interest in the case of a credit under an act prior 
to the revenue act of 1921 only to the date on which the orig- | 
inal tax against which the credit is taken was due. 

in the ease of refunds, interest is allowed “to the date of 
the allowance of the refund.” In practice, the commissioner 
first signs a schedule of overassessments, which is sent to the 
collector, in order to determine whether the overpayment 
should be credited or refunded. The committee amendment 
proposes to fix as the date on which a refund is allowed the | 
date on which the commissioner signs the schedule of over- 
assessments. In other words, it does not apply until the sign- 
ing of the schedule by the commission. This is only to make 
it more clear than it is under existing law. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator when interest is 
allowed on overassessments by the Government, or, in other 
words, when interest is allowed on refunds? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is an overassessment and a _ refund, | 
under the existing law they allow the same rate of interest | 
as upon an amount that is assessed against a taxpayer and 
subsequently paid. Originally there was no interest allowed 
to the taxpayer, but now the committee think that if the 
Government of the United States imposes interest upon the 
taxpayer in case an additional amount is found due, the 
Government certainly ought to pay the taxpayer interest 
when it is found that there was an overpayment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But that is not the law now, is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is the law now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That interest may be allowed to a tax- 
payer? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the change, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment is simply to clarify the exist- 
ing law so that there will be no question about it. It is the 
practice of the department now to allow interest, and they | 
want this amendment adopted merely to clarify the language. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator when the law was 
enacted enabling the Government to pay interest on an over- 
assessment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The first time was in the act of 1921. 

Mr. SMITH. And the same rule as to the time when the 
interest would run obtains from then until now, and the com- 
mittee are simply clarifying it? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are just clarifying the language. 
department wanted it made more clear. 

Mr. SMITH. I was under the impression, from certain mat- 
ters I have had before the department, that where there was 
an overassessment by the Government no interest was paid, | 
but where there was a claim of the Government against the | 
taxpayer he had to pay interest accrued from the time the | 
deticiency was discovered. ' 


taken, 


The 
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| complaint would be the more readily presented. 
| I am told, that many of the persons in the bureau who ad- 
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Mr. SMOOT. Up to 1921 the taxpayer was allowed no 
interest at all on an overpayment. In the act of 1921 it wus 
provided that interest should be paid to the taxpayer where 
he made an overpayment or paid a larger amount than wus 
later found actually to have been due to the Government. 

Mr. SMITH. As I understand the explanation, the Senator 
proposes to allow the same rate of interest on an overassess- 


ment that is allowed on a deficiency payment? 
Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 
Mr. SMITH. And they accrue under the same conditions? 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes; under the same conditions. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I have just come in the Cham- 
ber, and heard, in answer to the inquiry of the Senator from 
South Carolina, the Senator from Utah proposes to 
the statute with reference to the payment of interest? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what the committee stated: 


clarify 


In practice the commissioner first signs a schedule of overasse 
ments, which is sent to the collector in order to determine whether the 
should be The 


38 


eredited or refunded committee amend 


|} ment proposes to fix as the date on which a refund is allowed the date 


on which the commissioner signs the schedule of overassessments 


In other words, there is nothing in the law to fix the date, 
and this simply fixes the date and clarifies the situation. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I desire to call the Senator's 


attention to a case that clearly reveals the whole attitude of 


the bureau with respect to its relations to taxpayers. I am 
not complaining merely of individual cases of oppression and 
hardship, but I am objecting to the whole spirit that is mani 
fested by the bureau, not merely under the present administra- 
tion, for that has nothing in the world to do with it. If it 
were a Democratic instead of a Republican administration, my 
The fact is, 


minister this oppressive system are Democrats. 

Mr. SMOOT. Most of them are. 

Mr. GLASS. On yesterday I referred to the fact that [ 
had in my possession, forwarded to me by the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], a letter from the bureau, in which 
the bureau plumed itself upon having apprised a taxpayer in 
Virginia of the fact that the Government had collected some- 
what more than $4,000 from him to which it was not entitled. 
Apparently the bureau was so proud of the fact that it told 
the taxpayer of this overassessment that it refused to allow 
him any interest on the money which the Government had 
illegally taken and held for nearly three years. 

I wish to present to the Senate the brief upon which the 
bureau undertakes to justify an action of that sort, which 
conveys clearly to my mind the fact that some, at least, of the 


| Officials and employees there have no comprehension what- 


ever, not one particle of appreciation of their proper relation 
to the taxpayers of the country. They do not seem to under- 
stand at all that they are public servants and that it is just 
as much their official duty to protect the taxpayer against 
oppression by the Government as it 1s their duty to collect 
money for the Government. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue notified the Virginia 
taxpayer to whom I have referred that he had overpaid his 


| taxes in the sum of $4,065, and suggested to him to put in a 


claim for that amount, which he immediately did. The bureau 
does not call that a “claim.” By some sort of definition of 
exclusion it does not count that as a “claim,” but, because 


_ the bureau has manifested the virtue of common honesty and 


has notified the taxpayer, much to his gratification, that the 
Government owes him $4,065 which it took from him, there- 
fore the Government declines to pay him any interest on this 
sum which it has now held for, as I understand, a period of 
nearly three years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did the bureau take that position simply 
because it had been honest? 

Mr. GLASS. Simply because it was honest enough to tell 
him that it had collected $4,065 too much from him; that 
is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole question, then, resolves itself into 
what is a claim, I suppose, and I hope the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will have the letter put into the Recorp. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes; I intend to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the letter should go in as a whole. 

Mr. GLASS. I will put the letter in as a whole, if the Sena- 
tor desires me to do so, but I wish now to comment on it; I 
wish for a moment to analyze it and to show just what is the 
spirit of the bureau toward the taxpayers of the country; how 
it adopts refinements and relies upon assumptions to have the 
Government hold money to which it has no lawful right. 
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Now, to get back to the recital, this taxpayer did put im a; got the taxpayers’ money and declined to pay any interest, | 


claim for the return of the $4,065, and asked the Government 
io pay him interest on that amount for the period during which 
ii had been beld in the Treasury. This was denied him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Virginia a question? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did the department make any pretense that 
it was under no obligation to advise the taxpayer that he had 
overpayed his taxes? 

Mr. GLASS. The bureau stated explicitly that because of 
that good office, because the bureau did apprise the taxpayer 
that the Government had taken $4,065 too much of his money, 
therefore the taxpayer, neither in law nor in morals, had any 
right to ask for interest on the sum for the time during which 
the Government had use of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did the bureau attempt to give any excuse 
why it did not sooner call the taxpayer's attention to the fact 
that the Government had had $4,065 of his money for several 
Veaurs ¢ 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no, indeed; the bureau officials felicitated 
themselves on the fact that they had apprised him of the 
transaction just before the expiration of the time when the 
Government might plead the statute of limitations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They attempted to make a virtue out of 
what was really a dereliction? 

Mr. GLASS. That is what I am trying to impress on the 
Senate right now. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly, I will yield. 

Mr. KING. I do not suppose that in this matter anybody 
ean charge that I am an apologist for or a defender of the 
Treasury, which I have been criticizing quite extensively for 
some time. I wish, though, to call the attention of the Senator 
from Virginia to the fact that during the war, and during 1917, 
1918, and 1919 particularly, the number of returns which came 
in was enormous. The Government was anxious to secure the 
money; the returns were packed in the bureau by the millions, 
and some of them have only within the past year, or even more 
recently than that, been reviewed. As they go back into these 
old files to review them and audit them and check up they 
find in many instances overpayments and in many instances 
underpayments. So in surveying the situation we must take 
into account the fact that there were millions of returns which 
when they were filed were not audited, were not taken up for 
consideration, and it was a long time afterwards before they 
were reached in the ordinary process of working out the returns 
which had been filed. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I- supposed that the junior 
Senator from Utah would know that I am perfectly well aware 
of that fact. The return to which I am here referring, how- 
ever, is not an old return, but is a return for 1923. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me inquire is it or is it not 
a fact that this was a voluntary payment on the part of the 
taxpayer, and the Government did not know anything about it 
until after investigation had been made? As I understand, 
there was no protest on the part of the taxpayer; he paid the 
money, making the mistake himself as against himself, 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is what I thought. 

Mr. GLASS, Yes; he overpaid the Government $4,065, and 
the Gevernment took his money and used it for a period of 
nearly three years. Then, discovering that it had unlawfully 
taken the man’s money, it notified him of the fact, and, in 
compensation to the Government for that act of common 
honesty, the Government denies that the taxpayer has either 
any legal redress or any moral right to interest on the sum. 
That is a fair statement of the case. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only difference between the Senator and 
me is that the Senator insists that the money was unlawfully 
collected, whereas it appears that the taxpayer paid it volun- 
tarily and he himself made the mistake. I quite agree, how- 
ever, with the Senator as to the attitude taken by the Govern- 
ment after it discovered the mistake, 

Mr. GLASS. But I have not come to the worst of it yet. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to me before he proceeds? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes, ; 

Mr. McKELLAR, I wish to say that the case to which the 
Senator has directed attention is directly in line with innumeér- 
able complaints which have come to me, where the Government 


doubt very much whether they pay any interest on any claims 
or bave been doing so in the past. 

Mr. GLASS. I am now concerned, Mr, President, with 1, 
extraordinary reasons that are here given by the Acting Cxj) 
missioner of Internal Revenue for the Government's «attitude 
in the matter. By some sort of legal refinement the bureay 
has reached the conclusion merely on assumption not bascd 
on the text of the law, that if interest is paid at all it show)« 
be paid not from the date when the money was collected by the 
Government to time of repayment, but to the date when an 
allowance by the bureau was made of the claim. In this 
lawyer’s brief it is clearly stated that the ruling is made on tie 
assumption that it might meet the approval of the Board of 
Tax Appeals. It is not pretended that the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals has rendered a specific opinion on that point. 

The Government holds that the interest, if it should be paid 
at all, should be computed to the time the bureau allowed the 
claim. In this particular instance the bureau allowed the 
cliim in March, 1924, The $4,065 was paid by the Govern- 
ment to the taxpayer in March, 1925, a year from the date of 
the allowance. The taxpayer, however, was given no interest 
whatsoever on his claim, for the reason that the Comptroller 
General—this gentleman who is so exacting and so exact in all 
of his legal definitions and contentions—contended that this 
Virginia taxpayer on a previous transaction owed the Govern- 
ment a balance; and resurrected an act exactly 50 years old, 
approved March 3, 1875, which prevents the payment of money 
by the Government to persons who are indebted to the United 
States. The facts disclose that the Comptroller General, after 
the lapse of a year, discovered that this Virginia taxpayer 
owed the Government on a previous transaction the enormous 
sum of $1.10, and that was made an excuse by the bureau for 
holding this concern’s $4,065 for an additional year! 

Let us pursue that to its logical conclusion. Suppose this 
claim for a refund had involved a million dollars—and there 
have been refunds of that amount, as the Senator knows—and 
the Comptroller General had taken one year to determine 
what was the indebtedness of this large taxpayer to the Gov- 
ernment; here we would have the Government withholding a 
million dollars from a taxpayer, without interest, to enable 
the Comptroller General to discover that this taxpayer owed 
the Government on a previous transaction $1.10. Then sup- 
pose the Comptroller General pleased to take three years in- 
stead of one to discover the $1.10 counterindebtedness, would 
the Senator regard that as a practical or desirable, or even an 
honest way of transacting public business? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if I were deal- 
ing with the same individual, as one individual dealing with 
another, I certainly never would do it. 

Mr. GLASS. Why, if the Senator were to do that he would 
be dishonored; he would be discredited; nobody would trust 
him or have any business relations with him; and yet that is 
what is done by the bureau. 

Now let me read you what it says: 


While the action of the Comptroller General in thus delaying the pay- 
ment of the refund ($4,065) in an attempt to recover a more or less 
trivial amount ($1.10) may bh made the basis of a contention for 
interest, or additional interest, it should be borne in mind that the 
Comptroller General apparently complied with the requirements of the 
act approved March 8, 1875, which prevents the payment of money 
by the Government to persons who are indebted to the United States. 


Mr. President, this legal brief was prepared by a very worthy 
gentleman; but I contend that it would do credit to the in- 
genuity and casuistry of a high ranking official of Ali Baba's 
famous band of 40 thieves. It is a flimsy attempt to justify 
the bureau in one of the most disgraceful transactions that have 
come under my observation. It is a contention, as 1 have in- 
dicated, of the right of the Government to hold in its possession 
without interest maybe as much as a million dollars of a tax- 
payer’s money until the Comptroller General, forsooth, may 
discover after an interminable examination that this taxpayer, 
in a previous transaction, failed to pay the Government the 
pitiful sum of $1.10. Grounding its action upon a-refinement of 
that sort, the bureau, as the Senator knows—because he has 
read the letter—refuses to give this taxpayer relief. 

I say if there is not something in the law that will clearly 
prohibit an immoral] transaction of this description, there ought 
to be something in the bill to prohibit it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will have the letter printed in the 
Recorp at this point? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes, sir; I will. I ask leave to place in the 
Recorp this extraordinary brief in extenuation of immoral 
processes on the part of the bureau, to be preceded by the letter 
of Representative BLanp to me. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Ifousg OF Representatives, UNIteD Srares, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1926. 
lion, CARTER GLASS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Giass: The Warwick Machine Co., of Newport 
News, Va., recently made a claim against the United States Govern- 
ment for $1,707.88 interest on a refund of tax as for the year 1917. 
The ¢laim has been rejected. 

The cireumstances are that by letter written by the deputy commis- 
sioner to the Warwick Machine Co. in the latter part of March, 1923, 
the deputy commissioner advised the Warwick Machine Co. that their 
1917 returns, which were then being audited, indicated a possible over- 
assessment without naming the amount, but advising the Warwick Ma- 
chine Co. that a claim for refund should be filed on or before April 1, 
1923, to insure a full protection of their interests. The letter con- 
tained the statement that any overassessment found due will not bear 
interest as prescribed in section 1324, revenue act of 1921. As I read 
that section of that act, it did provide for interest, and this action of 
the department was contrary to law. The department, however, justi- 
fies its action upon the ground that the time for filing the claim for 
refund had almost expired, that the taxpayer was not aware that he 
had a claim, that the claim would not have been filed if the depart- 
ment had not brought to the taxpayer's attention the necessity of 
filing it, and that the Government, therefore, should not pay interest. 

By the terms of section 1324 of the revenue act of 1921, which was 
in force when the claim was filed, interest was allowed (1) if the 
amount had been paid under a specific protest, or (2) if not paid 
under protest but pursuant to an additional assessment, or (3) if 
no protest and no additional assessment, from six months after the 
filing of such claim for refund. The Warwick Machine Co, filed its 
claim for refund March 29, 1923, 

The refund was not paid until March 10, 1925, nearly two years 
after the claim was filed. The amount refunded was $4,065.16, and 
payment was made of $4,064.06, $1.10 being deducted as due the 
Government by the Warwick Machine Co. on another transaction. 

On June 2, 1924, the revenue act of 1924 became effective, and 
section 1019 provided : 

“Upon the allowance of a credit or refund of any internal-reyvenue 
tax erroneously or illegally assessed or collected, or of any sum 
which was excessive or in any manner wrongfully collected interest 
shall be allowed and paid on the amount of such credit or refund at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the date such tax, penalty, or 
sum was paid to the date of the allowance of the refund, or in case 
of a credit to the due date of the amount against which the credit is 
taken, but if the amount against which the credit is taken is an 
additional assessment then to the date of the assessment of that 
amount. The term ‘additional assessment’ as used in this section 
means a further assessment for a tax of the same character pre- 
viously paid in part.” 

As the claim of the Warwick Machine Co. had neither been allowed 
nor paid when the revenue act of 1924 became law, the Warwick 
Machine Co. claims, first, that interest is due them in accordance 
with that act to the date the claim was paid, making the amount of 
their claim $1,707.88, and second, that if not thus due then interest 
should be paid them under the act of 1921, whereby interest would 
begin to run six months after the claim was filed; that is, six 
months after March 29, 1925. 

In both acts the date on which interest is said to stop is the date 
of allowance of the claim, and the Treasury Department construes 
this allowance to be the day the allowance was granted by the 
commissioner and not the day the claim was paid. 

This claim was allowed April 25, 1924, before the revenue act of 
1924 became effective, but it was not paid until March 10, 1925, 
because the comptroller claimed the Warwick Machine Co. to be in- 
debted to the United States in the sum of $15.96. Upon checking, 
it was ascertained that the Warwick Machine Co. owed the United 
States $1.10, so that it took the comptroller nearly one year to check 
a claim of $15.96, in which there was finally found to be due $1.10, 
and in the meantime he was holding up the payment of $4,065.16 to 
meet a possible claim of $15.96. During all of this time the Warwick 
Machine Co. was deprived of the use of its money. 

The Treasury Department denies all liability for Interest. It 
denies liability under the act of 1921, because it says, first, that it 
will not allow interest in those cases where it calls the taxpayer's 
attention to an overpayment and Invites a claim. It denies liability 
under the act of 1924, on the ground that the refund had been allowed 
in April, 1924, whereas the revenue act of 1924 did not become law 
until June 2, 1924. It is held by the Treasury Department that in 
each of the acts the allowance of the refund stops interest, and that 
allowance in the act means the day the commissioner approves the 
claim for refund and not the day the refund is paid. 
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The pending bill (EH. R. 1, see. 1116, p. 262) 1 Identical with the 
revenue act of 1924. The Warwick Machine Co. thought that possibly 
an amendment could be inseried authorizing payment of interest, so 
as to cover its case and similar cases where an unreasonable time 
has been allowed to lapse between the allowance and the actual pay- 
ment, say, three months, so that if the refund should not be paid 
within three months after allowance, “then that interest shall rua 
to the date of payment. 

When the matter came to me the bill was actually under considera- 
tion on the floor, and we felt confident that an amendment could not 
be gotten into the bill on the floor. I promised the Warwick Machine 
Co. that I would bring the matter to your attention. If you think 
anything could be accomplished in the Senate, in committee or on the 
floor, they would appreciate it, and I should be delighted to cooperate 
in framing the amendment just so far as you might desire. I seri- 
ously doubt, though, that an amendment will be made. If not, then 
I contemplate filing a special bill for relief and referring it to the 
Committee on Claims. 

If there is anything that can be done, or I can be of assistance 
please call on me. I submit the case for your consideration and for 
your judgment, in which I have great confidence. 

Yours very sincerely, 
8S. O. BLAND 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Orrice Of COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL Revenug, 
Washington, January 16, 1926 
Mr. Joun EF. WALkKrn, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Reference is made to the letter addressed to the Hon. Carter GLAss 
by Representative S. O. BLAND, of the first district of Virginia, dated 
January 11, 1926, which your Mr, Clark left in my office. The prin 
cipal point at issue, or at least that part of the complaint of the 
Warwick Machine Co., Newport News, Va., which is directed against 
rulings made by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, is answered, I think, 
by the following explanation: 

The rule not to pay interest, under section 1324 (a) of the revenue 
act of 1921, upon refunds allowed after the receipt of a so-called 
invited claim (one filed at the instance or request of the bureau), is 
stated by the Solicitor of Internal Revenue in a memorandum (Sol. 
10-1-2-2) dated December 7, 1922, as follows: 

“An examination of the statute discloses that Interest may be pald 
upon overpayments of internal revenue taxes repaid or credited to a 
taxpayer only upon the allowance of a claim for refund or of a claim 
for credit. * * * However, in the opinion of this office the allow 
ance in this case can not be said properly to have been based upon 
either of these claims. They were filed pursuant to a letter of invlia 
tion from the bureau. * * * 

“In any case where the commissioner, before the filing of a claim hy 
a taxpayer, determines that an overpayment of income or profits taxes 
had been made and advises the taxpayer that such is the case, suggest 
ing the filing of a claim, the refunding or crediting of the overpayment 
subsequent to the filing of such claim would not be the allowance of 
a claim for refund or credit within the meaning of section 1224 of 
the revenne act of 1921, but would rather be upon the finding of the 
commissioner made prior to the filing of the claim.” 

This rule was before the committee on appeals and review, and ap- 
parently received the indirect approval of the committee (Recommen- 
dation 4396, dated September 8, 1923). In that case the committee 
held that a finding by a revenue agent did not constitute a determina- 
tion by the commissioner prior to the filing of a claim, but took no 
exception to the rule, merely holding that the claim based upon a rev- 
enue agent’s report did not constitute an invited claim. 

As this construction or interpretation of the law was made by the 
officer charged with the duty of rendering legal opinions and appeared 
legally sound, it has been applied, without exception, although tax- 
payers and their legal and accounting representatives have contended 
that it was not a proper application of the law. 

This rule has since been applied on several occasions by the solici- 
tor’s office upon a legal review of letters to taxpayers, in which the 
rule was stated and the payment of interest denied in such cases, and 
favorably referred to other opinions, 

It will be observed that the basis of the rule is that if it is deter- 
mined by the commissioner that an overpayment has been made and 
the taxpayer is advised and requested to file a claim, and after the 
filing of the claim the refund is made, the allowance of the refund is 
predicated or based upon the finding of the commissioner and not upon 
the allowance of the claim. 

If the equities are to be considered, particular attention is invited 
to the statement in the letter from Mr. Branp that the department 
justifies its conclusion upon the ground that the Warwick Machine Co. 
did not know that the time for filing the claim or refund had almost 
expired and that the taxpayer was not aware that it had @ claim, and 
that the claim would not have been filed, apparently, except at the 
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request of the burean, Tt will thus be seen that as the result of the 
request of the burean that the claim be filed it was possible te make a 
refund of the principal amount, and that such information having been 
imparted to the taxpayer in this case the statute of limitations did not 
intervene and prevent the payment of the principal amount of the 


refund 


No Interest was paid on refunds of internal-revenue taxes from the 


becinning of the system of such taxation, and particularly on refunds 
made under the revenue acts of 1917 and 1918, up to the passage of 
the revenue act of 1921, which, for the first time in the history of the 


eountry, provided for the payment of such interest, and then only in 
a yestricted class of cases (i. e., upon the allowance of a claim for 
refund or eredit, and in that event from six months after the claim 
was filed, unless the taxes were paid pursuant to an additional assess- 
ment or under a specific protest setting forth in detail the basis of 
and reasons for such protest, when interest was allowed from the date 
of payment of tax) 


it is probably true that even since the revenue act of 1921 was ap- 


proved, providing for the payment of interest upon the refund of 
infernal-revenue taxes, large amounts are paid in settlement of gen- 
eral claims against the Government, and no interest is paid thereon, 

,s office not being aware of any statute providing for the payment 
of interest on general claims allowed against the Government. There- 
fore, with respect to the contention that interest should be paid for 
the additional period during which the refund was withheld from this 
taxpayer by reason of the action of the Comptroller General in en- 
deavoring to satisfy the small claim of the Government, this taxpayer 
stands in a position no different from that of many hundreds, probably 
thousands, of others While the action of the Comptroller General in 
thus delaying the payment of the refund in an attempt to recover a 
more or less trivial amount may be made the basis of a contention 


for interest, or additional interest, it should be borne in mind that the 
Comptroller General apparently complied with the requirements of the 


, 


vet approved March 3, 1875 (18 Stat. 481), which prevents the payment 
of money by the Government to persons who are indebted to the 
United States, 

rhe rule to terminate the interest period upon the date of allow- 
ance by the commissioner bas received legislative or congressional con- 
firmation by reason of the fact that In the revenue act of 1924 pro- 
vision is made for the collection by the Government of interest from 
taxpayers on deficiencies or additional taxes, and that such interest 
shall be computed to the date upon which the assessment is placed 
on the list--and not to the date of payment by the taxpayer or even 
to the date of notice and demand by the collector—in the one in- 
stance the interpretation of the law as to the payment of interest and 
in the other the express provision of the law as to the collection of 
interest, allowing for the necessary administrative action after the 
schedule or assessment list, showing the interest either to be paid 
or to be collected, has been prepared, 

In 1 Comp. Gen. 411, as to allowing interest upon refunds to the 
date of allowance rather than to the date of payment, the Comptroller 
General says: 

“In view of this plain prevision of the law it must be held that 
the date of allowance of the claim for refund or credit, and not the 
date of actual payment is the date to which interest will accrue. To 
compute interest to date of actual payment in such cases would be 
wholly impracticable from an administrative standpoint, and I have 
no doubt that this phase of the matter was considered by the Congress 
in providing that the interest should be allowed to the date of allow- 
ance rather than to the date of payment of the claim.” 

Cc. R. Nasu, 
Assistant to the Commissioner. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on yesterday there was 
some debate on mutual life-insurance companies. I call the 
attention of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] to this 
statement on page 2949 of the Recorp: 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The statement which I made 
on page 2949 was a mistake. I would have corrected it earlier 
except that I did not want to interrupt the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. Under the present law, and the bill as reported from 
the committee, purely mutual benevolent life-insurance asso- 
ciations of a local character are wholly tax-exempt; but that 
is not true of these large mutual associations that do a nation- 
wide business, and I am very glad to correct that. For what 
income they receive they have to pay the same rate of taxa- 
tion as the stock companies. 

Mr. COPELAND, I thank the Senator for what he has said. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 
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CORN SUGAR AND LEVULOSE 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, yesterday I asked for the 
consideration of Senate bill 481, There were Members of the 
Senate who wanted an opportunity to examine it, and it went 
over. It is a bill that has been introduced for the amelioration 
of some of the regulations with regard to the use of corn sugar. 
I am advised by those who asked that it go over that they 
have no objection to it, and I now ask for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, has the Senator consulted with 
the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have, and he is entirely satisfied with it. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

The legislative clerk read the bill (S, 481) to amend section 
8 of an act entitled “An act for preventing the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poison- 
ous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and 
for’ regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 30, 1906, amended August 23, 1912, March 3, 1913, 
and July 24, 1919; and, there being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Commitee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill has been reported from the Committee on Manu- 
factures with an amendment, on page 2, line 4, after the word 
*“ been,’ to insert the words “ preserved or,” so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act for preventing the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or 
deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating the 
traffic therein, and for other purposes, approved June 30, 1906, amended 
August 23, 1912, March 8, 1913, and July 24, 1919, be amended so 
that section 8 thereof shall include as its last paragraph the fol- 
lowing: 

“Third. In the case of food products because of having been pre- 
served or sweetened with an article commonly known as corn sugar.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like the Senator briefly 
to explain the purpose of this bill, and what its effect will 
be—just in a word. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President, the bill is intended to en- 
large the market for corn in the way of the product of corp 
known as corn sugar. The Agricultural Department in an 
unofficial way has indicated that corn sugar, being dextrose, 
is not sugar, and that if people desire to use corn sugar for 
the purpose of sweetening and preserving food products they 
must state upon the label of the can or package the fact 
that corn sugar has been used in sweetening or preserving 
it; otherwise, it would be held to be misbranded or aduiter- 
ated. Corn sugar has become now a very general commercial 
article, and that stands in the way of its complete use. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further amendments to 
be proposed? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, when this measure came 
before the Senate yesterday I proposed to offer an amend- 
ment that would also extend the privileges proposed for corn 
sugar to fruit sugar, otherwise known as levulose. Since 
yesterday I have talked with the Senator from Iowa, and it 
is his wish that this amendment be not added to his bill. 
I have no desire te contravene his wishes in the premises, but 
I do feel, inasmuch as this question is being considered, that 
we might also consider the question of levulose at the same 
time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Chair to the fact that I still have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I supposed 
I still had the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to ask the Senator if he is 
going to make extended remarks. I think, so far as this 
measure is concerned, we are all agreed that it ought to pass. 
I think it ought fo have been passed several years ago. 

Mr. HOWELL. My remarks will not be very extensive, 
but they will be in point. 

Mr. COPELAND. I gladly yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to suggest that 
my colleague has the floor in his own right. This bill is before 
the Senate and subject to amendment or debate by anybody. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska is 
right about that. The Senator from New York yielded the 
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floor in order that the bill of the Senator from Iowa might be 
brought up. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, when ordinary cane or beet 
sugar, otherwise known as sucrose, is consumed, in the first 
stage of digestion it is broken up into dextrose—corn sugar— 
and levulose—fruit sugar—in equal parts by weight, and it is 
in either the form of dextrose or levulose that this carbo- 
hydrate is absorbed by the human system in the process of 
digestion. 

Dextrose has been recently called corn sugar, because it is 
ordinarily obtained from the treatment of cornstarch with an 
acid, which transforms the starch into dextrose or glucose. 
Dextrose, under the name of glucose, has been upon the mar- 
kets of the world for a great many years in the form of a 
sirup, but not until recently has an efficient, practicable method 
been developed for the crystallization of glucose from an aque- 
ous solution. As a consequence, as stated before, glucose was 
known almost entirely as a sirup. 

After some very elaborate experiments, greatly to the credit 
of the Bureau of Standards and the sugar division of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, under the able leadership of Doctor Bates, 
about two years ago a practical process was developed for 
crystallizing glucose from an aqueous solution, so that corn 
sugar was rendered practicable. Although that was only ac- 
complished two years ago, there is being produced in the 
United States to-day in the neighborhood of 20,000,000 pounds 
of corn sugar a year. 

Corn sugar has important uses. It dees not come directly in 
competition with sucrose, or cane and beet sugar, as a sweeten- 
ing element, because it is only 50 to 75 per cent as sweet, but 
it has an osmotic pressure of 30 per cent greater than in the 
case of sucrose, and as a consequence for preserving purposes 
it permeates the fruit in a shorter time and to a greater depth, 
and is much more desirable for such purposes, because, pound 
for pound, corn sugar is equal in food value to sucrose. 

It is for this reason that this measure has been offered by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], that this product, a 
sugar pure and simple, of most valuable characteristics, may 
enter freely into commercial use without any discrimination 
against it whatever. Therefore, this bill ought to be passed. 


As I stated, in the initial stage of digestion ordinary sugar. 


is broken up into corn sugar on the one hand and fruit sugar 
on the other, and in these forms is directly absorbed by the 
human system. It is evident that fruit sugar, or levulose, is 
of tremendous importance; in fact, it is the sweetening prin- 
ciple in fruits, it is the sweetening principle in honey, and in 
the form of fruit, honey, and in the use of sucrose, or ordinary 
beet and cane sugar, the people of the United States consume 
about 6,000,000,000 pounds of levulose per annum. 

No practicable method had ever been devised for crystal- 
lizing levulose from an aqueous solution so that it might enter 
the channels of commerce. As a consequence, if you went into 
the market to purchase leyulose, if you should go into the 
market to-day to buy levulose, you might find half a dozen 
ounces, and would have to pay therefor at the rate of from 
$60 to $120 a pound. 

Following the success with cane sugar, the Bureau of 
Standards sueceeded in developing a practicable method of 
crystallizing levulose from an aqueous solution, and this fact 
is of tremendous importance to the people of the United States 
and especially to the citizens of the State of Iowa, as it is to 
the citizens ef the State from which I come. It is of equal 
importance—yes ; I might say of greater importance than the 
fact that the Bureau of Standards has succeeded in crystalliz- 
ing corn sugar from an aqueous solution, for these reasons: 

Leyulose, as a sugar, is in quality the finest known. Corn 
sugar is but a half or more as sweet as ordinary sugar. 
Levulose is 75 per cent sweeter than ordinary sugar. Levulose 
is one of the most soluble sugars known. It is a desirable 
sugar in every form, and the only drawback it has that I know 
of is that it absorbs moisture more readily than sucrose or 
ordinary beet and cane sugar. 

Immediately upon the discovery that levulose could be 
crystallized from an aqueous solution, the question arose as to 
a cheap source of levulose, and this is where the matter as- 
sumed such great importance for the Middle West region— 
Iowa, Nebraska; in fact, the whole United States. It was 
found that levulose, or fruit sugar, could be produced from 
dahlias and from chicory, but most important of all, from 
artichokes. I am not speaking of the artichoke that is found 
in many of our public markets, a sort of a flower which is 
used for salad. I am speaking of the artichoke that is native 
of the United States. There are more than 100 varieties of 
this artichoke growing wild in this country. 

The artichoke belongs to the family of sunflowers, and upon 
the roots of this sunflower develop tubers, like potatoes, and 
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it is this artichoke of which I am speaking. These tubers 
can also be found in our public markets under the name of 
potato tubers, and they are highly nutritious and much valued 
by those familiar with them as an article of human food. 

The artichoke was taken to France, and there, under artifi- 
cial selection, it has been so developed that it comes back to 
us as the mammoth French white Jerusalem artichoke. It 
is the most easily grown vegetable known. As I stated, the 
tubers grow upon the roots. The foliage or stem grows to 
a height of about 8 or 10 feet, and has thereon a large yellow 


flower, somewhat like a giant daisy. Both the tubers and 
the stalks form excellent stock food. For ensilage the arti 
choke exceeds in value the sunflower and the cornstalk 
Moreover, it can be grown by machinery, just as we grow 
eorn, 

The tubers themselves are cut up like Irish potatoes and 
planted in rows about 4 feet apart, with about 30 or 36 
inches between the plants in the row. The production runs 


from 10 to 20 tons to the acre. Artichokes can be cultivated 
like corn and laid by when the foliage shades the grownd 
They do not have to be cared for by hand labor, as i he 
of sugar beets, the cost of which is about $25 an acre alone 
The Bureau of Standards has found that these artichokes 
run from 11 to 12 per cent in levulose. They have never been 
developed for their levyulose content. 

When the use of the sugar beet for the production of sugar 
began it contained only about 6 per cent of sugar. By artifi 
cial selection and growth for that purpose, the beet has been 
developed so that it now contains about 15 cent as a 
maximum. But the artichoke starts off not with 6 per cent 
but with from 11 to 12 per cent, and its production is possible 
all over the United States. Any sugar mill can treat arti 
chokes by the addition of comparatively inexpensive machin 
ery. It is estimated by the Bureau of Standards that addi- 
tional plant for the treatment of artichokes would not involve 
the expenditure of more than $100,000. The difference in the 
treatment is this: In the case of beets the sugar is already 
present in the beets, but in the case of artichokes there is 
found a form of starch known as inulin. When this inulin 
is treated with acid, as they treat cornstarch with acid, for 
the production of dextrose or glucose, the result is levulose. 

There is one great advantage the artichoke has. It is not 
injured by freezing. The crop does not have to be harvested 
in the fall. It can be harvested at any time when the frost 
is out of the ground. Artichokes can be dug in the field and 
left on the ground covered with 6 inches of earth, and when 
wanted for use they can be dug out, the frost removed by 
placing them in cold water, whereupon they are perfectly good 
for sugar making. What is the consequence? A _ beet-sugar 
mill that is now limited to a three months’ campaign can, by 
treating artichokes, enjoy a six or seven months’ campaign. 

Mr. President, we are right upon the edge of this great de- 
velopment, in my opinion. I believe it is here just as much as 
corn sugar is here. I think it is important now to add to the 
pending bill, which is offered to the Senate by the Senator from 
lowa, an amendment adding the words: 


Also with an article known as fruit sugar or levulose. 


case 


per 


But the Senator from Iowa prefers not to have the amend- 
ment offered. I think the two proposals ought to go through to- 
gether, because I believe the promotion of levulose means more 
to the country, to the corn-zrowing regions, and the regions 
where they are raising sugar beets now and have their sugar- 
beet mills—that is, to the farmer—than almost anything that 
is now in prospect. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sacxert in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the objection to offering the amend- 
ment and putting it on the bill? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do not like to do it, sir, because the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] prefers it should not be done, 
but I am going to ask that I may have unanimous consent for 
the introduction of a bill which accomplishes the same purpose, 
and I am going to ask further unanimous consent, after the 
passage of the pending bill, for the consideration immediately 
of my bill so that the two matters may go forward together. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
again? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator’s bill been reported from a 
committee? 

Mr. HOWELL. It has not been reported. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the Senator will not get unanimous con- 
sent, I an sorry to say. I think he ought to offer his amend- 
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ment, unless the Senator from Iowa or somebody else can show | 


some reason why it should not be added. I will call my col- 
league's attention to the fact that the only way now to get it | 
through the Senate is to offer it as an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill. He will not sueceed in getting it through the Senate 
if he follows the course he has outlined. Why not offer it as 
an amendment and let the Senate vote on it? If there is any 
objection to it let us hear it, and if there is not let us put the 
amendment on the bill. It seems to me here is where it 
belongs. 

Mr. HOWBLL. I told the Senator from Iowa that I did not 
enre to weigh down his bill with an amendment if he did not 
wish it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would my colleague have any objection if I 
offered the amendment? I want to be courteous to my col- 


league, too. I do not want to offer an amendment that he has | 


prepared with reference to a subject to which he has given a 


. : | 
great deal of attention, though I have given it some myself; 


but it seems to me here is the opportunity to get the amend- 
ment agreed to 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska vield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will introduce his 
amendment, because, so far as I am coneerned, I agree with 
every word the Senator from Nebraska has said. The Dill 
would perhaps encourage the development of the levulose 
enterprise 

As to the bill which Is presented by the Senator from Iowa, 
I wish I might feel that all I have been writing about pure 
foods for the past several years had had something to do with 
the Senate regarding this particular measure. There is noth- 
ing that we may now do which would be more an act of justice 


and more appropriate than the passing of both the original bill | 
and the amendment. The products involved are so wholesome | 


and so good for the human system that it is wrong entirely 
that they should be required by the Department of Agriculture 


to carry a label which really places a stigma upon the product. 


I have been urging upon the department action that would 
make possible the wider use of corn sugar and leyulose. I 


hope the Senator from Iowa will accept the amendment of the | 


Senator from Nebraska and include levulose as well as corn 
sugar in the bill which is pending. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 
Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to inquire of the Senator 
from Nebraska whether there is any known plant other than 





artichokes from which at the present time levulose could be | 


extracted? 

Mr. HOWELL. There are two other sources that have been 
utilized. One is the dahlia—the dahlia that does so well in 
southern California. The other is chicory. Of course, levulose 
can be produced from honey and it could be produced from 
fruit, but these sources are too expensive. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was wondering whether the Senator 
sought to encourage the development of artichokes as a food 


product for man and beast, especially for the animals, and | 


also to get the extraction of levulose from the artichokes, and 
whether to that end he could not accommodate himself better 
to the desires of the Senator from Iowa by using the term, 
“levulose as developed from artichokes or as extracted from 
artichokes.” 

The purpose of the Senator from Iowa is to do something for 
corn and to have the stigma removed from the labels which 
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form of honey we are to-day consuming in the United States 
about 6,000,000,000 pounds of levulose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne. 
| braska yield to me for a moment? 
| Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have been very anxious to help the evrn 
farmers of the country by securing the passage of this bill, ] 
have been very anxious to avoid any amendment that would 
give rise to opposition to the bill. It was for that reason ad 
| that reason only that I asked .the junior Senator from Ne 
| braska not to offer his amendment. But the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] seems to believe it important that 

the amendment be made a part of the bill. I do not object to 
it at all. I do not know anything about the subject. It has 
not been examined by any committee. However, so far as I :m 
concerned, I have no objection to the amendment. It may 
defeat the bill elsewhere. I do not think it will do so here. 
I am perfectly willing that the Senator shall offer the ameiud 
ment, have it agreed to, and let us pass the bill in order that 
we-may proceed with the consideration of the revenue measure. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
allow me to ask the Senator from New York a question? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH. I desire to know if the Senator from New 
York believes, where our chemists who have charge of the 
operation of the pure food law find that a certain product is 
pure, palatable, wholesome, and nutritious, that it should ‘ot 
be stigmatized by having a brand on it that might prejudice 
it in the market. I believe that is about what he said. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that is correct. 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to hear him say that. I hope my 
friend from Iowa and my friend from Nebraska may be abl« 
to get the measure enacted into law and then extend that same 
rule to the product of a great plant in my section of the 
country, a product of the cotton plant known as cotton oil and 
butter. When I was on a committee some years ago with the 
late Senator Lodge, he and I and one or two other Senators 
| constituted a subcommittee investigating the high cost of liv- 
ing, inquired into the question, and it is of record that Doctor 
| Wiley, in response to a query by me as to the wholesomeness, 
nutrition, palatability, and general value of this cotton-vil 
product—mnargarine—said that it was equal to the very best 
Elgin butter. 

There is no difference between butter from the cow and but- 
ter made by the machine, We might run the cottonseed through 
the cow and get the milk and then churn the butter, or just run 
| 
! 
| 








| the cottonseed through the machine and extract the butter 

directly. I would prefer the machine process, because the cow 
| might have tuberculosis. But the 10-cent tax is an unjust dis- 
crimination against a great food product in the country in 
behalf of another product of the country, and I maintained 
then, as I maintain now, that the people ought to be given 
| equal access to these products, without prejudice in the market 
| place, without prejudicing one of them with the stigma of a 
| brand or otherwise. 
, Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from South Carolina does not 
| intend to offer such an amendment te the pending bill? 
Mr. SMITH. No; but I intend to give the Senator a chance 
_to vote on it before the tax bill passes, after the Senator's bill 
has been disposed of. I will wait and see how the Senator gets 
along with his bill, and then ask a yote of the Senate to see 
whether we shall not discriminate against corn and artichokes, 
but shall discriminate against cotton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield 


apply to corn and its products. What the Senator from Ne-| Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, with the permission of the 


braska wants is to get aid in the development of artichokes | 


and in the extraction therefrom of the splendid food product, 
levyulose. Both are equally worthy, though one might be in- 
consistent with the other only in so far as appropriate legis- 
lation at this session might be obtained. 


Senator from Nebraska, I wish to say that I think it ought to 
be stated that if we are going to take up measures of this sort 
and displace the tax bill, which we are all so anxious to speed 
and which the conditions require should be dispatched as fast 
as possible, we shall not get action on that bill in time to benefit 


Those who have listened to the very learned discussion of | the taxpayers in their 1925 income taxes.. The bill.of the Sen- 
can within 


the question have been very much impressed and are impressed 
with the fact that the 3,000 tons of levulose which the Senator | 
said were being produced as against, we will say, 10,000 tons 
of corn sugar, would show a proportion that is sufficiently 
strong to warrant the inelusion of the Senator's amendment, 


Mr. HOWELL, I did not state that, if I may correct the | 


Senator. 


| a ator from Iowa, however, is.up, and if y 


the next 
5 or 10 minutes get a vote upon it I shall not make any point 
of order against it, but.if the debate continues longer than 10 
minutes more, I am going to raise the point of order. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have sent to the desk an amendment to 
the bill, which I now offer. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Senator said 6,000,000 | the Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 


pounds of levulose. 


Mr. HOWELL. What I intended te convey was that in the ° 


form of ordinary sugar and in the form of fruit and in the | 


- 


The CHrer CLERK. On page: 2, line 5, after the . word 
“sugar” and before the period, it is proposed to insert the 
words “also with ap article known as fruit sugar or levulose.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 





The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, | 


read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish now to serve notice that 


to remove the 10-cent tax on oleomargarine. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I can not resist congratulat- 
ing the Senate upon the passage of the bill which has just been 
passed. I can not think of another bill which has gone 
through the Senate since I have been here which is of more 
value to the people than this bill will be. 

TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in connection with the tax 
reduction bill we were discussing the mutual life insurance 
companies. I notice the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Reep] is not in the Chamber at this moment, but on 
yesterday he stated that under section 231 of this bill the 
mutual life insurance companies are exempt. Of course they 
are not exempt. I call the attention of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] to the fact that those companies have no stock, 
and therefore they will get no relief from the lowering of the 
capital-stock tax, while, on the other hand, under this bill, as 
it is now written, they will have to pay an increase of 1 per 
cent on account of the corporation tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator from New York is mistaken 
as to that. Insurance companies are to pay definitely but 12% 
ver cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that fixed definitely? 

Mr. SMOOT. Their tax is fixed definitely at 12% per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is, they do not have their tax in- 
creased to 13% per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator call my attention to the 
point where that is provided in the pending bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall do so in a moment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will pardon me, I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Copetanp] to the fact that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] indicated that he would prob- 
ably offer an amendment to the bill by which the insurance 
companies would have to pay the same rate as do other corpo- 
rations. The Senator from New York will understand that 
when the committee voted to repeal the capital-stock tax the 
majority of the committee contended that the reduction in 
revenue thereby made would be so great that there would not 
be obtained sufficient income for the Government, and, in order 
to get additional revenue, it was decided that we should trans- 
fer, in effect, the amount that the Government would have 
realized on the capital-stock tax to the flat tax of corporations, 
thereby increasing that tax from 12% per cent, as in the pres- 
ent law, to 18% per cent. After that increase was made by 
the committee we agreed to exempt certain insurance com- 
panies. 

Mr. SMOOT. We agreed to exempt all insurance companies. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, we agreed to exempt all insurance 
companies in practical effect from the operation of that in- 
crease or, if we shall not call it an increase, that transposi- 
tion of tax. Such an amendment was adopted; so that under 
the measure as reported by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate insurance companies will not pay the 13% per cent 
corporation tax, but will pay the 12% per cent tax. So the 
insurance companies are exempted under the bill from that 
additional levy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Carolina will yield to me—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Pardon me; I shall be through in a second. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep]}, as I understand it, has indicated a purpose by amend- 
ment or by a motion to disagree to the Senate committee 
amendment to deny to the insurance companies the benefit 
of this exemption from the full rate now imposed in the bill 
as reported by the Senate committee; and therefore it be- 
comes the subject of discussion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, so far as my 
intention is definite up to date, I expect to stand by the action 
of the committee, although I think it was unwise. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I congratulate the Senator upon that con 
clusion and I am giad he has reached it I think that elimi- 
nates the necessity of any further discussion of the matter 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York [Mr. Coperanp] 
asked me where the provisions relative to the exemptions of 
insurance companies would be found. 

Mr. COPELAND. I requested that information from the 


| Senator from Utah. 
later on I shall prepare and present an amendment to the law | 


Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will turn to pages 101 and 
102, section 243, of the bill, in paragraph 1 he will find there 
the amendment to the House provision in the case of a 
domestic life insurance company limiting the tax to 12'4 per 
cent of its net income tax, and in paragraph 2 an amend 
ment which includes foreign life insurance companies 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the capital-stock tax has 
been repealed, has it not, under the bill as reported by the 
committee ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. So the company which has capital stock 
will have actually a decrease in its taxes under the bill, will 
it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The insurance companies with 
capital stock, Mr. President, do not pay any capital-stock tax 
and never have paid such a tax since 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have been exempt. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am perfectly satisfied if the bill as 
written does not mean an increase of the tax on the mutual 
companies and places them all on the same basis. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the provisions found on pages 101 and 102 
of the committee amendment affecting insurance companies 
shall be agreed to, both mutual and all other insurance com- 
panies will be put upon the exact basis they are to-day. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator for the explanation. 
As I understand, the Senator from Pennsylvania will not offer 


| his amendment? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President: but I did 
not want these provisions in regard to the taxation of insur 
ance companies to pass without attention being called to what 
seemed to me to be an unfair discrimination. I feel, however. 


| that any mass of work, such as a tax bill is, is necessarily a 


group of compromises, and unless we stand by the action of the 
committee we are going to have almost chaos in the result. 


|, That is the reason I am not going to offer any amendment 


now ; but I wanted to state my position, because I hope that in 
the next Congress it will be possible to reduce the rates of cor- 
porate taxation on all companies to some extent, and at that 
time I think this discrimination ought to be wiped out. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am satisfied with that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 


| Pennsylvania a question? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will be glad to answer the 
Senator, if I can. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator expect that we shal! in 
the next few years have such a surplus in the Treasury that 
we will have to have another revision of the revenue law? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That will depend entirely on 
the course of business, Mr. President ; but I am not the seventh 
son of a seventh son and am not going to undertake to prophesy. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I know the Senator from 
Pennsylvania takes the same view that I do, that to the 
mutual insurance companies it would be a real hardship at this 
time to have anything which meant an increase of their taxa- 
tion, because it would come out of the great mass of the people, 
who are themselves the owners of the mutual-insurance com- 
panies. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That was the compelling rea- 
son before the committee which led it to reach its decision. 
They did not want to increase anybody's taxes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. ‘Mr. President, if the Senator 
from New York has completed his remarks on that subject, I 
wish very briefly to bring up another one. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the question which has 
just been discussed is passed, I want to say to the Senator 
from New York that the position of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, which he has just stated, to the effect that he will 
not combat the action of the committee, may not deter others 
from offering an amendment or, rather, moving to disagree 
to the committee amendment. Speaking for myself, I am 
opposed to the increase from 12% per cent to 13% per cent 
tax on corporations. I think the increase is wholly unneces- 
sary. If the administration will adopt and follow a course 
of economy, if it will do less preaching of economy and will act 
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economically, there will be no necessity to increase the tax | 
of corporations. I think it unfortunate that my Republican | 
friends are driven to the necessity, as they conceive the situa- | 
tion, of imposing increased burdens upon corporations, 

Senators know that to-day many corporations—and I am | 
speaking now of corporations of limited capital and restricted 
activities—are earning but small returns; indeed, the records 
show that many have reported deficits for a number of years. 
My recollection is that nearly 40 per cent of the corporations 
ii the United States bave shown deficits. There are many 
thousands whose earnings are large and hundreds whose net | 
eurnings are enormous. Those falling within this category | 
could afford to pay a tax of 134% per cent. But the question 
is, What is fair and proper under all the circumstances? 

It has been felt by many persons who have examined the ; 
question of corporate taxation that a graduated tax should 
be laid upon them, Although I know that it is denominated 
unscientific and meets with many criticisms from publicists | 
and from statesmen of more or less repute, I think the matter 
ix worthy of careful consideration. It seems that with pro- 
wiety a classification could be made and that certain corpo- 
rations, particularly public-service corporations, could be dif- 
ferentiated from those whose profits are stupendous and far 
bevond a fair return upon the investment. Corporations such 
as the Steel Corporation, the General Motors Co., or the Ford 
Motor Co. might fairly be asked to pay a higher rate than the 
corporations referred to whose earnings are limited by law 
or are of such a character that large profits are impossible. 

fam not now urging this. It would be impracticable at this 
time to enter into a searching inquiry as to the wisdom or | 
justice of this policy. I appreciate that there are many objec- | 
tious to a graduated corporate or profits tax. The question | 
of capital investment and other cognate matters offer to some 
persons insuperable objections to any classification of corpora- | 
tious for tax purposes. And yet we do classify them and | 
grant favors to insurance and other corporations. 

But at this time I desire to relieve business, big corpora- 
tions and little corporations, of tax burdens. I should be glad 
if we could reduce the corporate taxes from 12% to 10 per 
cent. IT want a genuine tax-reduction bill, and to reduce taxes 
not $352,600,000, as is proposed by the majority, but to reduce | 
them at least $500,000,000. 

i agree with the Senator from Pennsylvania that there is 
a discrimination in the case of insurance companies, As I 
suid yesterday, Congress seems to have taken the insurance 
companies under its wing and made them its special favorites. 

I see no reason why a fire-insurance company, organized for 
the purpose of making money—and many of them do make | 
money—should be immune from the same rate of taxation as | 
other corporations. <A fire-insurance company is a business con- | 
cern, It is organized not as an eleemosynary institution, or be- | 
cause of any charitable propensities of the stockholders. Fire- 

1 
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insurance companies and accident-insurance companies are or- 
gunized to make profits. 

| helped organize and was a stockholder in a casualty- 
insurance company. We expected to make profits and organ- 
ized the company for that purpose. It was not to serve any 
particular public function. There is no reason why that com- 
pany or any other corporation organized for profit should be 
exempt from paying the same taxes as other corporations by | 
labeling them accident or fire insurance company or a life- | 
lnsiirance company. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, yesterday the 
Senate agreed to the committee amendment striking out a large 
part of section 700, the capital-stock tax. It was agreed at the 
beginning of the consideration of the bill that on request re- 
consideration might be had, 2nd the discussion of these amend- 
ments might go over. I now ask that the action of the Senate 
yesterday in agreeing to the committee amendment in section 
700, pages 235 and 236, may be reconsidered, and that that sub- 
ject may go over for further consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will go over, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Rexp] stated yesterday, during the discussion of some of 
the acts of the Internal Revenue Bureau, that great progress 
was being made in the settlement of tax cases which were in 
the bureau. That is true with respect to the taxes for later 
years. They are being disposed of in a fairly rapid manner, not 
perhaps as rapidly as they were before the Tax Appeals Board 
was created. There is no reason why there should be the great 
delay which has characterized the settlement of these cases in 
the past: but I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
with respect to the accumulated hard-nut cases—if I may use 
an expression which was used before the committee, arising out 
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of the taxes for earlier years, there does not seem to be that 
prompt disposal of the same as the Senator has indicated. 

If the Senator will pardon me for just a minute, until I can 
put my hand on these figures——— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I wonder if the Senator wil 


, allow me to anticipate his question and to put in the Recorp a 


statement showing the number of uncompleted cases for each 
year from 1917 to 19247 

Mr. KING. They will be found in the report of the investi- 
gating committee. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator will find them 
also on page 82 of the annual report of the Secretary of the 


| Treasury. 


Mr. KING. Yes; I knew they were there. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp at this point a table 
which appears on page 82 of the annual report of the Secre- 


| tary of the Treasury for the last fiscal year, desiring to have 


printed only the table and not any part of the text of the 
report. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 











| On hand On hand | On hand 
Return year June 30, | June 30, June 30, 
1923 1924 1 1925 
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Mr. KING. I should like to have placed in the Recorp the 
statistics which have been reported by the investigating com- 
mittee of which I was a member. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. While the Senator is looking 


| for that, I have just been handed a statement which shows tlie 


results accomplished in the adjudication of cases during the 
past three months—that is, up to December 31, 1925. 

On September 30, 1925, there were unadjudicated cases in 
the bureau numbering 1,669,293, and during the three-month 


| period there were received additional claims numbering 12,565 ; 


so that the bureau was confronted during that quarter with 
pending claims numbering 1,681,858. It disposed of 485,331 
cases; and on the 3list of December last there were pending 
in the bureau, unsettled, only 1,196,527 cases, about one-third 
as many as were pending and unsettled two years and a half 
before. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that the officials of 
the bureau, or of this unit, before the creation of the Board 
of Tax Appeals were disposing of these cases, I think, with 
greater celerity than indicated by the report just read by the 
Senator. The bureau, forced by public opinion and realizing 
that something must be done to clear the docket, was actively 
pushing the settlement of tax cases in the bureau. The Board 
of Tax Appeals has addressed itself largely to the least impor- 
tant and less complicated cases. It should make great progress 
in disposing of the accumulated matters. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator let me answer 
that point? We are all of us struck, as we look over these 
figures, with the number of 1917 tax returns that are still 
open and unadjusted; and we are all of us prone to say: 
“Why, the bureau must be hopelessly inefficient and laggard 
in its work, in that it has not settled those cases.” Let me 
show the Senate just what has happened in these last three 
months about those old tax cases. 

On the ist of October last there were 2,986 cases involving 
taxes for 1917. Two thousand four hundred and eighty cases 
for that year were settled in those three months; and you 
would at once say: “That leaves only 500. That is great 
progress.” But while they were settling 2,400 cases, 2,262 
new ones came in—claims filed by the taxpayer, or fraudulent 
concealments discovered; mostly proceedings initiated by the 
taxpayer, however. That is the reason why those 1917 figures 
are so large. If the taxpayer could not file any more claims, 
the whole business would be cleaned up in a few months. 

Mr. KING. Undoubtedly; and I wanted to say yesterday, 
when I was speaking in the time of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, that the situation was in part due to the fact that a 
taxpayer, when he learned that some other taxpayer was 
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getting a refund, would make an application to reopen his 
case; and after it had been reopened and some disposition of 
the same made, another application would be made for a re- 
hearing, and so the case was still far from a final determina- 
on. 

2 Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator has put his finger 
on one of the sorest points in the income tax law. Under all 
the old acts—1913, 1916, 1917, and so on down—that process 
has been possible. Some taxpayer brings a test case and wins 
on a close point. At once a great flock of people who think 
they have claims of the same sort rush in and file refund 
claims. One of the very best things the committee has done 
in the pending bill has been to put down its foot on that. 
The taxpayer has four years after his first installment of tax 
was due in which to file a claim for a refund or an applica- 
tion to reduce his taxes in any way; and if he does not come 
in in that time, it does not matter how many cases are won 
by other people subsequently. 

‘Senators are going to hear a whole lot about that, and 
especially from these lawyers who make a practice of trying tax 
cases in the department. There is nothing that is “ easier 
money,” if I may use the slang phrase, than to watch these 
decisions, particularly those in the Supreme Court, where the 
bureau is reversed, and then send circulars to or make personal 
calls upon a great group of taxpayers who probably have claims 
of the same sort. You drum up a great practice, and you do 
it on a “sure-thing” basis, because the decision means that the 
refunds have to be allowed. That has been going on too long, 
and that is what the committee intended to stop. 

Mr. GLASS and Mr. COUZENS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield first to the Senator from 
Virginia, who asked me first to yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, do I understand that under the 
statute taxpayers for the year 1917 can present claims against 
the Government? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They can present claims if there 
has been a deficiency adjudciation against them within five 
years, under the act which was in force in 1917. That period 
we have shortened subsequently to four years, but the limi- 
tation is five years for cases under that act. 

Mr. GLASS. But it has been approximately nine years since 
1917. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I know it has; but with the 
mass of work that the Treasury had before it during the war 
years, it was not able to audit those cases. It was along about 
1920 before it really began to make a complete audit of those 
old 1917 reports; and it may very well have made its final 
adjudication, its assessment, within five years from the present 
time. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator from Virginia that there 
are hundreds of applications being filed every week now for 
refunds, some of which go back to 1917, 1918, and 1919; and 
the evidence before the Finance Committee indicated that the 
applications to reopen cases—many of them 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 
years of age—are more numerous now than the adjudications. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I understand from what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania says that that is due to the fact 
that the burean itself could not get current with its cases. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely; that is it; and every 
time the taxpayer is assessed with an additional tax and 
makes a payment it reopens the statute of limitations, and the 
— begins to run from the date of the last payment he 
makes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have here now the figures to 
which I referred, and I should like to eall attention to them. 
They are found on page 239 of the report of the investigation 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. They show that there 
were on March 1, 1923, 83,428 cases, the returns being five 
years old or older, that had not been disposed of. In March, 
1924, there were 80,150 cases of the same character, and in 
March, 1925, 31,669. Of returns four years old there were 
112,664 in March, 1923. In March, 1924, there were 93,270. 
I shall not take the time to read them all, but the returns of 
three years were 254,352. 

As I stated a moment ago, there have been applications filed, 
since this report was made, to the extent of thousands in num- 
ber, many of which relate to the years to which I have just 
referred—1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923, and 
Perhaps more recently. Applications for refunds and for re- 
opening cases which were settled years ago are coming in now 
very rapidly. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, many of these applications 
are based upon what I conceive to be a misinterpretation of 


refunds have been allowed which, in 


is based on what the unit calls special 





the law by the Tax Unit. The Senator from Tennessee called 
attention to the refunds which have been made, and I want 
to say to him that under the interpretation of the unit, as 
revealed in the hearings, we will be called upon to appropriate 
perhaps $500,000,000 more to meet refunds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. Let me complete this. The tax refunds amounted 
to $459,090,825 from July 1, 1921, to April 30, 1925. The 


refunds, credits, and abatements exceeding $250,000 aggregate 
$171,546,416.59. An analysis based upon the grounds of allow- 
ance is given in this report. This analysis shows that the 


two principal grounds for this allowance are, first, increased 
allowances for invested capital; and my position is that the 
department has erroneously ruled in regard to this matter, and 


my judgment, should 
never have been allowed, to the extent of tens of millions of 


dollars. 


The second principal ground under which refunds are sought 


assessments. That 
has been abused, in my opinion, by the department, to the 


disadvantage of the Government and to the unwarranted ad 
vantage of taxpayers. These two grounds account for $73.842.- 


115.35, or 43 per cent of all the refunds, credits, and abate 


ments exceeding $250,000. A list of refunds, credits, and 


abatements exceeding $1,000,000, which aggregate $85,929.,- 


697.99, will also be found in this report. 


Now I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the question I want to ask 


the Senator is this: Has he any figures showing the amount 
of taxes collected on reassessments, and figures showing the 
cost of the collection of taxes on reassessments; how much per 


year is collected, and what the annual cost is? The Senator 


can easily see that if you add to the cost of collection the enor- 
mous amount of refunds that are made the chances are, just 


looking at it broadly, that the cost to the Government of open- 


ing all these cases, both for the Government and for the tax- 
payer, means a great loss. 


Mr. KING. I do not recall that any figures were presented 


‘to the committee investigating the income-tax unit that would 
answer definitely the question suggested by the Senator; but 


contrary to the view of some of the officials of the tax unit, 
I will say to the Senator that in my opinion the Government is 
going to lose millions of dollars by reopening many of these 


cases. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, the senior 
Senator from Utah has in his hand a book from which he 
probably can give those figures. I will ask the senior Senator 
from Utah to take any one year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the annual report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue for 1925. 

Mr. McKELLAR, What does that say? 

Mr. SMOOT. This says: 


As the aggregate receipts of internal revenue were $2,584,140,268.24, 
it will be seen that the cost of collection for the fiscal year 1925 
amounted to $1.44 for each $100 collected. The cost of collection on 
a similar basis for the fiseal year 1924 was $1.24 for each $100 
collected. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is not what I wanted. I wanted to 
know how much of this more than $2,000,000,000 collected by 
the Internal Revenue Bureau was collected from reassess- 
ments, and then figures showing the cost of the collections 
under the reassessmenhts. Could the department furnish those 
figures to us so that we could have them before us? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether they could furnish the 
definite cost or not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Surely they can come very near giving 
the figures. They ought to be able to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. They use the same force of employees for other 
purposes, and the same attorneys go through the different 
divisions.- I do not know whether they could answer the 
Senator’s question or not. I think they would have to give an 
approximate amount. 

Mr. McKBELLAR. Could the Senator get the approximate 
figures from the department, so that we could have them next 
week? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will try to do so. 

Mr. KING. May I say to my friend from Tennessee that I 
do not think it possible or practicable to get that information. 
There is a very large force employed, and there is no particular 
group allocated to any particular work. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes: there is a very large fleld force 
allocated entirely to the investigation of returns that have 
already been made, devoted to that purpose, and it must be 
yery extensive. 








Soi 


Mr. KING. 
which the Senator refers will investigate not only a case for 
1917 or 1918, but perhaps during a trip the same investigator 
will investigate matters for 1923, 1924, or 1925, as to which 
there is no particular controversy. So that it would be diffi- 
cult to segregate the accounts, and determine just what part 
of the time devoted to the investigation of a case which 
called for a refund or for a reassessment should be allocated 
to refunds. There will be no difficulty in determining how 
much has been refunded by the Government; how much these 
investigations have resulted in increasing collections it will be 
difficult to determine, 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will ask the senior Senator from Utah 
to get that information if he can, 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brooxnmarr in the chair). 
Does the junior Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 


Mr. KING. I yield, 
Mr. COUZENS. I was just going to say to the Senator from 
Tennessee that if he will look at section 274, under the com- 


mittee amendment, he will find—— 


Mr. McKELLAR. What page? 
Mr. COUZENS. Page 129. He will find a provision which 
would prevent the reassessing and the reassessment about 


which the Senator complains. I think the adoption of that 
amendment would prevent the bureau from reassessing after 
having once reassessed and determined the taxpayer's tax. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I am just referring to the first reassess- 
ment. The assessment is made when the taxpayer sends in his 
return. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am talking about the reassessment. If 


the Senator will read the committee amendment in that section 
he will find that it covers the point about which he is com- 
plaining. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me understand the Senator. 
sessment is filled by the taxpayer himself, 


The first as- 


Mr. McKELLAR, Yes. 
Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has no reference whatever to 
that. The provision referred to by the Senator from Michigan 


does apply in all cases. 
Mr. McKELLAR. It applies only to reassessments, after the 
first reassessment. 


Mr. COUZENS, Yes: so that they can not continue reas- 
sessing 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that is a very excellent amend- 
ment, 


Mr. COUZENS. I think that covers the Senator's complaint. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The only trouble about it is that they wait 
too long a time to make the first reassessment, which I hope 
to get before the Senate by amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have also limited that in this bill 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is limited to four years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is limited to four years, but with the 
right claimed by the tax unit, I think, without authority to 
make an arbitrary assessment against the taxpayer unless he 
waives the time limit. I do not believe we ought to allow that. 
I do not think the tax unit ought to possess that power or 
authority, and I do not think it ought te hold that penalty 
over a taxpayer, It is unfair and unjust, and if the Govern- 
ment can not learn within four years, the time fixed in the 
present law, or if we adopt an amendment, if it can not learn 
in two years, that there ought to be a first reassessment, then 
they should not be permitted to have a waiver. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was talking to the Secretary 
of the Treasury this morning in relation to the two-year period, 
and he said it would be absolutely impossible to have those 
returns adjudicated, examined, and determined upon in two 
years. Not only that, but when the Senator stops to think that 
over 90 per cent of all complaints and requests for reconsidera- 
tion of cases come from taxpayers themselves, what will he 
say about it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there ought to be some 
limitation upon the examination of returns. To illustrate, I 
know of young investigators in the departments who occasion- 
ally spend weeks examining taxpayers’ returns and turn in $50 
or $75. It must cost the Government five or six or maybe ten 
times what the tax amounts to, even if they get a double 
nmount out of the taxpayer. It seems to me discretion ought 
to be used in that regard. I do not think the Treasury Depart- 
ment ought to have a vast army of inspectors and investigators 
going around investigating tax returns amounting to between 
$25 and $100, or even as high as $500. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know what would happen 
if it were generally known throughout the country that such a 
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If the Senator will permit me, the field force to | law as that were on the statute books? There would be thou- 
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sands and tens of thousands of returns that would fall under 
that head, and yet without an investigation it would never be 
known. People would take advantage of such a law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is not the case now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the fact that they know the re. 
turns will be examined. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have my doubts about that. I think the 
ordinary taxpayer who pays the Government between $25 anid 
$300, or even as high as $500, does not attempt to steal from 
the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if the Senator had had the experience 
in the department some have had he would change his mind in 
that regard. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
rience, of course. 

Mr. COUZENS. 
said. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
entirely true? 

Mr. COUZENS. I think so. I think the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, not having spent any material time in the bureau, does 
not know as to the opportunities presented taxpayers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand the general situation, but [ 
have no specific knowledge about the collection of taxes, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Perhaps what the Senator is driving at 
might be put in this way, that there should be a very short 
period beyond which the Government could make no additional 
claim upon the taxpayer, unless it went into court and alleged 
either mistake or fraud, and reopened the case by a court 
procedure, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; that would be an entirely satisfac- 
tory method of correcting the evil. 

Mr. CARAWAY. When the Government furnishes some one 
who goes around and pretends to be an expert, the taxpayer 
goes in and makes a disclosure of what he has earned, and tie 
return is made, and he pays what the Government says he 
owes, then if the Government wants to reopen that, why 
should it not have the same burden resting upon it that would 
be cast upon an individual who seeks to reopen a settlement? 

Mr. McKELLAR. And on specific charges. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That would meet the contention the Sen 
ator makes, and yet uot prevent the investigation which the 
Senator from Utah so earnestly desires. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That kind of case is presented to me 
frequently. I have had the question raised in my own Siate, 
and my own city, where the taxpayer has given in his re 
turn, paid his taxes, and four or five years later an employee 
of the Gevernment would come and make an investigation ; 
he would find that he had not paid enough by $39.16. He 
would be required to report to Washington. The examiners 
would come here before they got through. The result would 
be that the office here would notify the taxpayer, and he 
would come here, or employ a man to come here and look 
after his taxes, and in nine cases out of ten he would not 
have to pay anything eventually. If a second investigation 
were ordered, the second investigator would report a very 
different amount from that reported by the first investigator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rule of the department is that all cases 
involving under $5,000 are examined in the field. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are examined in the field, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. And they are settled there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; but they are settled there if 
the taxpayer allows himself to be held up. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is very much objection 
on the part of the taxpayer from that source. I think that 
feature has been pretty well worked out by the department 
and very satisfactorily to the taxpayer. Of course, when 
the tax is assessed against him, no matter whether it is $5 
or $10 or $39.16, as the Senator suggested, some individual 
taxpayer may object. 

Mr. McKELLAR. . Of course, everybody objects to paying 


taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But no taxpayer ought to be subjected 
to an unsettled condition of his tax affairs during four long 
years. There ought to be some reasonable time fixed when 
a man or a woman or a corporation could understand and 
know that their taxes due to the Federal Government were 
paid and the matter ended. Under the present system the 
tax officials are undertaking to collect taxes back in 1917, 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, and up to this very 
day, clear through the entire history of our income tax law. 
A man is required to waive everything when he waives, and 
after he waives the statute of limitations; which I think the 
department has no right to ask, then the whole thing is opened 


Perhaps so. I have not had that expe- 
I agree with what the Senator from Utah 


The Senator from Michigan thinks that is 
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up and his whole tax history is gone over again. I think ' 
the law ought to fix a reasonable time so that 2 man could 
know that his taxes were paid and the matter ended. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I tried yesterday when the Senator from Tennes- 
see had the floor to make a very brief explanation of the 
situation to which he is calling attention and of which he com- 
plains. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
that purpose. 

Mr. KING. I will illustrate by a concrete case. I have in | 
mind 29 corporations. They filed their returns for the year 
1917, valuing their property for depletion purposes—and I have | 
not time to stop and indicate just what the effect would be— 
at approximately $500,000,000. They paid a tax upon the basis 
which they themselves had established. Later they asked for | 
a revaluation of their property for depletion purposes and it | 
was revalued and a figure reached of $1,250,000,000. This ; 

i 


| 
| 
I am very glad to yield to the Senator for 
| 





creased the depletion allowances or discovery depletion value 
<o lost between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000 for that year. A 
settlement in part was made upon the second valuation of 
about $1,250,000,000. 

It must be remembered that we were then in the war. 
lions of tax returns were filed every year. It was absolutely 
impossible for the department to examine those returns. It is 
only within the past two or three years that some of the re- 
turns away back in 1917 and 1918 have been examined by the 
auditors. When it became apparent, because of the magnitude 
of the task and the vast amount of work which had been piled 
up on the department, that they could not reach those cases 
within the period of the statute of limitations, the taxpayers 
were asked to waive the statute and willingly assented to the 
request. Some of them did not, and an arbitrary assessment 
was levied by the tax unit because it did not have time and 


Mil- 


company. It took the examiners many months to examine its 
physical properties in order to obtain essential data in order 
tlmat a fair assessment might be levied. 

It was discovered in the investigation by the Couzens com- 
mittee of the companies to which I have referred that the 
accounts were closed, but the time had not passed for re- 
examination, so the Couzens committee suggested that the unit 
reexamine those accounts, particularly where there had been a 
great disparity in the first valuation for depletion purposes 
and the second valuation, as the result of which the mining 
companies sayed $60,000,000. I am advised that that matter is 
now receiving consideration. 

The Couzens committee made a similar request respecting 
the United States Steel Co., and a reexamination was made 
of its property, though it opened up the accounts back in 1917 
and 1918, as I now recall. There are a multitude of cases of 
that character. When the department gets its business current 
a wholly different situation will then be presented, and the kind 
of statute which the Senator suggests would be entirely proper. 
sut now, if we applied it, in view of the fact that there are 
pending tens of thousands of applications for refunds, some of 
which ought to be allowed—refunds for 1917 and 1918, 1919, 
and perhaps even earlier years—the taxpayers would be denied 
relief. I make the prediction that we will yet make refunds 
to taxpayers of three or four hundred million dollars, so that 
the aggregate amount will exceed $1,000,000,000. 

It is a very difficult question to deal with. That the tax unit 
is subject to severe criticism can not be doubted. I think there 
has been a condition of chaos and disorder and confusion in 
the tax unit that is reprehensible and which calls for con- 
demnation. I think that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has not exercised that full and active supervisory care that 
the situation demanded. Lax methods have been followed, and 
carelessness and inefficiency have resulted in the losses of tens 
of millions of dollars in taxes, and at the same time many tax- 
payers have paid taxes in excess of what the law required. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to put this proposition to the Sen- 
ator before he takes his seat. A change of limitation from 
four years to two years would not affect any case that is being 
investigated or on which the department has already acted, 
nor would ft affect any of the cases to which the Senator has 
referred. It may be there are some of those, as the Sen- 
ator’s committee has pointed out, and I have no doubt they 
have done excellent work in the matter. But if a taxpayer has 
paid his taxes and does not know for two whole years that he 
has made a mistake—if he does not ascertain for two whole 
years that he paid too much—he ought to be barred from re- 
covery, if that is the kind of a business man he is, 
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did not haye the personnel to go into the field and obtain the 
necessary data. For instance, let me call attention to the steel 


3015 


Let me show how that works. In 1924, as I remember—I 
put the figures in the Recorp about a year ago—by an exami- 


| nation of a report of the Secretary of the Treasury filed in 


the House I found many items where refunds were made that 


were to me inexplicable. For instance, I will take one 
| case— 
aa KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield? 
Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 
Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. I am familiar with 


the reports that have been made and believe he is going to call 
attention to the Gulf Oil Co. case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I am not. I am going to call atten- 
tion to Libby, McNeil & Libby, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
who in 1924 had a refund of $1,988,201.49. That concern. if it 
has the business that those figures would indicate, surely must 
have competent accountants to advise it and competent lawyers 
to advise it as to the payment of its taxes. It ought not to 
be in business unless it has. I do not know what the entire 
tax bill was, but here is one item of a refund of over $1,900,000. 
Is it possible that a man in his right senses could believe that 
that concern made a mistake of $1,900,000 in the payment of its 
taxes in one year when it, no doubt, had some of the greatest 
experts on tax matters in the United States to advise it? 

Mr. COPELAND. What was the date of that refund? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 1924. Yet I find that the department, 
perhaps upon the valuation of some employee not an expert 
himself with reference to depletions and valuations, upon an 
ex parte claim for a refund of $1,900,000 of the Government’s 
money, allowed that claim of one taxpayer for one mistake in 
one year. It does seem to me that we ought to call a halt 
as to the time when such enormous claim for refunds may be 
made. 

Mr. McLEAN., Is the Senator familiar with the reason why 
the refund was granted? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; they are all secret and held be- 
hind closed doors, and we get no information from the depart- 
ment. They say that it is giving up the secrets of the taxpay- 
ers and that they can not furnish any information, and a 
refusal of information in regard to such matters has been had 
time and again. 

Mr. McLEAN. Many of these large refunds are due to the 
fact that the first assessment was made according to a ruling 
of the department, which was afterwards upset by court deci- 
sions, and there was no blame then to fall upon the depart- 
ment, except that they made a mistake in their finding. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps not, but who knows? Can the 
Senator say that that is correct? The Senator does not know, 
for the Senator has not examined these matters. If the Sen 
ator had been sitting as a chancellor in a court upon a case 
brought for the purpose of recovering from the Government 
that enormous sum, he would have known all about it. He 
would have insisted upon the facts being disclosed. But here 
is a refund made by some subordinate of the Government, per- 
haps by some clerk, approved in regular order by his superior, 
involving nearly $2,000,000 on account of a mistake made in 
taxes in one year by one taxpayer. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. If what my friend, the Senator, says, 


however, is exactly the case—and so it is, of course—that by 
reason of a court decision that particular individual or cor- 
poration was entitled to that tremendous refund, it may well 
be that by reason of the same court decision there may be 
hundreds of other American taxpayers who are entitled to the 
same proportionate rebate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee were to prevail, as pointed out last night by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], that might shut off the 
just claims of hundreds of taxpayers, taxpayers who are ig- 
norant, perhaps, as yet of the fact that they are entitled to 
such rebates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator wishes to reach that situa- 
tion, what he should do would be to vote for the publicity of 
tax returns, so that the taxpayers can all see what their rights 
are and may not be dependent upon some discharged employee 
or some employee who has resigned to go and tell them. We 
know that that is the case; we know that beginning in about 
1919 or 1920 a great many clerks resigned from the depart- 
ment, and we know that many of them went over the country 
telling taxpayers, “ There are certain rulings which are secret, 
and if you will turn your claim over to us for one-third or one- 
half of it, under those rulings, we will get you a large refund 
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of taxes.” We know that millions of dollars have been paid 
out in just such a way. I think it is wrong; I think we ought 
to have full publicity about it; but surely we ought not to keep 
this kind of information secret from the American people. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I can not see how the 
publicity of the returns will accomplish in this particular 
matter what the Senator from Tennessee has in mind. There 
should be publicity of all the rules and the reasons for de- 
cisions, as pointed out by the Senator from Michigan. I think 
that the Senate failed to appreciate last night the significance 
of his statement that a rule of one sort in one case resulted 
in a rebate, while some other taxpayer seeking a rebate but 
not knowing of the decision failed to. get a rebate. There 
hould be uniformity of the rules, and then the widest pub- 


licitvy as regards all the rules, so that every taxpayer may | 


know what the rule is covering and guiding every particular 
case 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from New York wants pub- 
licity of the rules, and I agree with him entirely on that 
subject. In the present situation the rules by which refunds 
are granted are secret: of course, they are, The evidence 
which goes before the refunding officer is secret; of course, it 
ix. The proceedings which are had ‘are ex parte and secret. 
Who represents the Government in those transactions? Who 


looks after the Government's interest when an individual or | 


corporation makes an application for a refund? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question Does the Senator mean that there are rules by 
which the rights of people are determined and that those rules 
are secret and are not uniform? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. The Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Couzens] stated that yesterday on the floor of the Senate 
and read from the report. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the excuse for a secret rule in the 
case of a rebate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can not imagine. The idea is that they 
do not want all the taxpayers to know the rule. Let me take 
merely as an illustration the case of Libbey, McNeil & Libbey, 
who got a rebate of $1,900,000. The Senator from New York 
{Mr. CopeLanp] says we ought to have publicity of rules so 
that any other taxpayer who happen to be in the same situa- 
tion in which Libbey, McNeil & Libbey were in this particular 
case may come forward and get a refund. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How did that company find out that there 
had been a ruling under which they succeeded in getting a 
rebate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Who knows? Who can tell? The Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], familiar as he is with the affairs of 
the department, can not say under what rule these refunds 
are made. The Senator from Utah does not know, and nobody 
else knows except the department, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will yield, I desire to suggest that the answer made by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] was that in that 
particular case it was a court decision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; he did not say that. He merely 
said that there might be a court decision. The Senator from 
Connecticut is on the floor; and I am sure that he did not say 
that the reason of the refund of $1,988,000 in the case of Libbey, 
MeNeill & Libbey was due to a court decision. The Senator 
from Connecticut said It might have been due to a court de- 
cision. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am not familiar with that case, but I-know 
the fact that a great many of the larger refunds are due to the 
decisions of the courts which have reversed the rulings of the 
Treasury Department, 

Mr. McKELLAR. As a matter of plain, practical fact, where 
are we going? We are collecting, according to the department, 
a little over $2,000,000,000 from income taxes, and my recollec- 
tion, from the knowledge I have gleaned of these affairs as a 
member of the Appropriations Committee, is that we paid out 
last year in refunds something like $400,000,000, or practically 
one-fifth of all that was collected from income and corporation 
taxpayers in the United States. In a large measure the enor- 
mous sums of which I have spoken were refunded to a very 
small group of men who came to the Treasury Department and 
filed their claims before subordinate officers, who acted secretly, 
under secret orders, under secret rules and regulations, without 
any publicity of any kind, without any claim being presented to 
any court. As I have said, that group of taxpayers received 
from the Government of the United States in the aggregate 
something like $400,000,000, or one dollar out of every five col- 
lected. I say it is wrong. It should not be tolerated for a 
moment by the Government. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield just for 
one remark at that point? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the Senator’s figure of 
$400,000,000 is very high. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is my recollection. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. My impression is that for the 
fiscal year 1923 and the fiscal year 1924 the refunds were less 
than $200,000,000 in each year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They have gone up steadily from $200,- 
000,000 in 1920 to something like $400,000,000 last year. 

Mr. SMOOT. For 1925 the refunds amounted to $147,000,000. 
I will give the figures for each year if the Senator wishes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should be glad to have the exact ficures. 

Mr. KING. I put in the Recorp a few moments ago the 
figures as to refunds. 

Mr. SMOOT. The exact figures were $147,777.034 05. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In what bill was that amount provided? 
Does that include the amounts carried in all the bills last year? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was for the fiscal year 1925 

Mr. COUZENS. That covered the refunds? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and for the year before the amount 
was 

Mr. McKELLAR. O Mr. President, I think the Senator is 
mistaken about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the report says; that is all I 





| know. 
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" Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator misinterpreted the 
gures. 

The figures are found in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. KING. I put in the Recorp a few moments ago figures 
showing the aggregate refunds between July 1, 1921, and April 
30, 1925. They were $459,090,825. I have not before me the 
figures showing the refunds before July 1, 1921, nor the refunds 
after April 30, 1925, but they amount to a considerable sum. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think they began in the year 1919 or 
1920 at something like $200,000,000, and that was a large 
amount to pay merely for mistakes on the part of taxpayers. 
The refunds have constantly gone up by leaps and bounds sittce 
that time. Assuming that the Senator’s last figures are cor- 
rect—and I think that the appropriations made in several 
deficiency bills for this purpose were left out of them—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures I gave were those contained in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My recollection is that there is a de- 
ficiency bill before Congress now providing for refunds for last 
year. The refunds have amounted to enormous sums; and if 
we do not-stop paying them out to favorites under the secret 
action of employees of the department, there is no telling 
where we are going to get the money by taxation with which 
to make the refunds, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is easy to say that they were all arrived at 
in secret, but does the Senator know under what law or what 
provision of law these refunds were made? 

Mr. McKELLAR. One is not allowed to ascertain that fact. 
I have written to the Secretary of the Treasury to learn the 
reason for refunds in a special case, but he has advised me 
that he is not permitted to give out that information. The 
Senator from Utah may be able to get the facts in a personal 
way, but neither the Senator from Utah nor anyone else is 
entitled now to have that information. Take the case which 
has been referred to where a refund amounting to nearly 
$2,000,000 was made, the Senator can not get the information 
from the department; he is not entitled to it under the law, 
and the department will not give it to him. It does not make 
any difference what the reason for the refund was; they have 
refunded it, and that is the end of it, and they have refunded it 
secretly. It is something that, in my opinion, ought not to be 
permitted by Congress. That is my position. At some time 
we will have to put a stop to this practice, and the best way 
to do it is to provide a reasonable statt.te of limitations. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, these old cases run back to 
1917 and 1918. There are more of them growing out of the 
returns for 1917 and 1918 than the returns for all the other 
years combined, many times over. As was stated yesterday—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator can not say that they go 
back to 1918. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the fact. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Utah has not a particle 
of information, and the Senator under the law is not entitled 
to the information, as to what year the refunds were for. He 
can ascertain, of course, in what year the refunds were paid; 
that is all there is about that. 
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SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will wait 
moment I will find out from the report that was made public 
the exact facts, so that the Senator will know. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to see it. 


Mr. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will endeavor to locate it and show the 
Senator the report. 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 


Senator from Tennessee a question. TI agree with his conten- 
tion that when the Government makes an assessment upon a 
man and he is notified what his taxes are and he pays them 
and the authorized authorities of the Government give him a 
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a | 


; 


| the amount. 


receipt, unless they can show frand in the transaction, that | 


should be a final settlement of the matter. 


Mr. McKELLAR. It certainly should be: but, instead of 
that being the cuse, although the taxpayer may be abso- 
lutely devoid of any fraud and may have paid every dollar 


that he should have paid in perfect good faith, nevertheless | 


one of these inspectors can follow up his return for 
years and make a reassessment at any time, so that no tax- 


four | 


payer in the United States knows when he has finished paying 


taxes to the General Government. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point ? 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from | 


South Carolina—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
nessee yield and if so to whom? 
Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield first to the chairman of the 
committee, and then I will yield to his colleague from Utah. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Sonth Carolina he is, I presume, fully aware of the fact that 
the receipt which the taxpayer receives when he pays his in- 


Does the Senator from Ten 


come tax is merely a receipt for the amount stated in his 
return. There is nothing on the receipt to show that it is 
final. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. That is exactly the objection to it. | 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wants to object to that, does he, 
snd say that the taxpayer shall pay just exactly what he 
himself wants to pry and no one else shall question it? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President——— 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not mean that at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is exactly what it amounts to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I promised to yield to the junior Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. BLEASE. Let me state, Mr. President, what I mean. 
When a taxpayer files his tax return and pays his tax under 


Tennessee | 
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pletible discovery value had been asked for, and in the return 
which had been filed by the taxpayer he himself had allowed 
it, as a result of which he had robbed the Government of n 
than $2,000,000. The Government four or five years afterwards 
asked him to explain that, and the Government tried to collect 
Would the Senator say that should be prevented? 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a two-year limitation 
would not interfere with that at all, because the Senator knows 
that the Government would have the right to go back on the 
taxpayer as of fraud in law, and there would be ne trouble in 
the world about the Government making out its claim against 
a fraudulent return of that kind. There is not a particle « 
trouble about a case like that. The statute limitations 
would not apply to that. It does not apply to that under this 


ol 


law; it does not apply to it under any law: and, of course, 
under those circumstances, the Government should have the 
rizht to doit. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in many. many cases it is a 


question of judgment in regard to the depletion. Sometimes 
there is only 5 per cent difference between the return and the 
final decision, and yet in the case of an immense amount of 
deduction that 5 per cent makes a great deal of difference in 
the amount of the tax. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator would net say that that is fraud? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would say that when it is a matter of 
judgment, as the Senator and has been allowed by the 
Government to go on, and the Government has accepted that 
judgment for more than two years, it ought to be bound by it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they can not do the work of auditing it 
in two years. If we limit it to two years, the taxpayer himself 
is going to get the worst of it. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Not only do you limit it to four years but 
you fix it so that the department, by requiring the taxpayer to 
waive the statute of limitations, can go back for six or eight 
years. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason why that has been done is be- 
cause in 1917 and 1918 everything was new, and the taxpayer 
did not really know how to make out his return. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator does not believe that ought 
to be continued, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there ought to be a limit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think so, too; and I am glad 


Says, 


to hear 


| the Senator go that far. 


the return, unless the Government can show frand or deceit in | 


connection with the return, when that taxpayer is furnished a 


receipt from the Government that his tax has been paid, it cer- 


tainly ought to be final. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
payer pays and never questions the amount at 
return is made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
States to do it. We would have to have a man for every return. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If they put the traveling inspectors and 
agents at work investigating when the returns first come in, 
they would get better results and obtain more money. 

Mr. McLEAN. That would not be an easy matter 
65,000,000 returns. 

Mr. SMOOT, There are over 65,000,000 returns up to date. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from 
promised to yield to me. 

Mr. McKBELLAR, 1 yield to the junior Senator from Utah 
now. 

Mr. BLEASE. let me say, Mr. President, that if the eondi- 
tion is as described, then I think the United States has not 
any business with a law that makes liars and thieves out of 
all its citizens. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will call the attention of the 


the time the 


Why not? 


with 


The Government accepts the amount the tax- | 


Because there is not enough help in the United | 


i 


Mr. SMOOT. But I am saying to the Senator that two years 
unreasonable, and it would not work. There is not any 
question at all about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The only trouble about two years is that 
it is unreasonably long. The Government ought to have a way 
of ascertaining in two yeurs whether a taxpayer has made a 
mistake in judgment. It ought to be able to do it in one year. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we had an expert for every taxpayer, and 
he should sit down right after the return was made at the 
end of the year when the taxpayer paid the last 25 per cent 
of the tax and audit it, then we could get through within that 
time. I have not any doubt at all about that: but it would 
cost, in that event, almost as much as the tax we collect in the 


is 


| end. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that, in my judg- 
ment, nine-tenths of the unpopularity of the income tax law is 


| because of the provision that is in this law, and has been in 


Tennessee | 


Senator from South Carolina and the Senator from Tennessee | 


to a situation which shows some of the conditions which con- 
front the department. To illustrate, take the case of a min- 
ing company which is located in Arizona. I shall not give the 
name of the company, but they filed a return and assumed a 
value for depletion purposes of more than $29,000,000, although 
the property cost only $525,000. They sent their check. It 
passed through the department. It lay there for a number of 
years. They got the receipt for the tax paid. When the 
auditors four or five years afterwards came to investigate that 
account they wrote to the company: “ Why do you claim so 
much depletible discovery value as a deduction from your 
tax?” Upon an investigation it was discovered that a de- 


the law for many years now, that gives to an investigator the 
right to go back and rummage through the books and accounts 
of the taxpayer and make reassessments and back assessments 
for years previously. 

Mr. COUZENS. He can not do that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They do it for four years. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is absurd. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, they are doing it every day. There 
was a case in my office yesterday where they have gone back 
four years on a man, and they required him to go back and 
waive the statute of limitations for the last year. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me. I 
have a case right now where they are trying to adjust the 
income tax of 1917 and 1918, and the reaching of an agree- 
ment is made more difficult by a change of the personnel of the 
corporation. They bought out another concern, and the books 
and records are in such a state that they can not get at the 
facts; and yet the bureau officials are claiming an addition 
to the first assessment, in spite of the fact that the taxpayer 
had filed a claim in abatement. The parties waived the statute 
of limitations without really understanding what was meant 
by that. They did not know that it was constructive fraud; 
but they waived it, and now the bureau officials have come out 
with an additional assessment on the 1917 return. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the return may show that it was justified, 
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Mr. SMITH. Yes: but the point I want to make is the 

came that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] has 
inade. We have no right to write a tax law so involved, as 
his miserable thing is, that it takes a lawyer to make out the 
return, and then takes an army of detectives to go around and 
see whether, in all the multiplicity of confusions in the tax 
returns, a cent or two has slipped through the fingers of the 
Government. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, does the Senator from South 
Carolina know whether the claim which he has just cited arose 
upon a claim for refund? 

Mr. SMITH. No; it was an additional assessment. 

Mr. McLEAN. ‘That may be; but did not the party who was 
assessed claim a refund? 

Mr. SMITH. They claimed an abatement; yes. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; and it was upon thai claim that the re- 
assessment was made? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and let me tell the Senator what hap- 
pened, The bureau said: “All right, now; you say this is an 
excess. We are going to investigate this. You must waive the 
statute of limitations.” They waived it. The bureau went in 
and investigated, and in place of abating it they brought out 
an additional assessment, as I remember, equal to or exceed- 
ing the original assessment. Just last week the matter was 
put into the hands of a competent accountant, and my con- 
stitnent has been relieved of $1,800. That has been running 
from 1917 up until the present time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me, in my own time, to ask a question of the Senator from 
Utah? Under what provision of law does the tax unit require 
a taxpayer to waive the statute of limitations? 

Mr. SMOOT. If he did not do it, all they would do would 
be to put on an assessment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there a provision of law that allows 
the taxpayer to do it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, the Senator can do it at any time. I 
can do it at any time. 

Mr. COUZENS. The waiving of the statute of limitations 
is in the interest of the taxpayer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That may be so; but I should like to see 
the provision that authorizes it. 

Mr. SMOOT. We could stay here and talk about individual 
cases, I have not any doubt, for the next three months. There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and that will always be the case as 
long as our collection of taxes is done secretly, under secret 
rules and regulations, by secret arrangements. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be the case just as long as the tax- 
payers try to evade the tax; and, of course, there are other 
cases Where they do not try to evade it, but errors have been 
made on both sides. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator believe that the 
great body of taxpayers in this country do not try to evade 
their taxes? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; that is true of the great body of 
them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ninety-nine per cent of them, probably, 
do not try to evade them. There are very few cases where 
they do try to evade them. 

Mr. SMOOT. No doubt; because out of the 65,000,000 returns 
that have already been made there are not over 5 per cent 
about which there has been any dispute at all or that have been 
held up for any length of time. 

Mr. SMITH. Has the Senator tables to establish that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I can show the number of cases that 
remain unsettled. 

Mr. SMITH. I certainly would like to see them. The Sena- 
tor says there are not more than 5 per cent where there has 
been any difficulty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Where there has been, after an examination 
by the department itself, an error found in the return that 
the taxpayer himself objected to. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to have those figures verified and 
put in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. All right, Mr. President. I have not them here 
now, but there is not any doubt about it, because all we have 
now in the way of unsettled cases is about 2,000,000, as I 
remember. I will ask the Senator from Pennsylvania if that 
is not correct. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, on the Ist of 
this month there were 1,196,000 cases unsettled out of 68,000,000 
returns that have been filed. 

May I say just a word on this matter that the Senator from 
Tennessee has been discussing? We must be fair in appor- 
tioning the blame between ourselves and the bureau. 
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In 1913 Congress passed a tax law that was not much more 
than an outline. They did not want to draw a bill which, like 
the English income tax law, was filled with detailed regula- 
tions, They drew the American act on broad lines, leaving to 
the Internal Revenue Bureau a very wide discretion in the 
promulgation of regulations. Then came the war, and every- 
thing we did in the war time was hurried, necessarily, No 
government functions well in war time; and we had to write 
up this excess profits tax law. We did not realize it when we 
did it, but when we said that no taxpayer should earn more 
than 8 per cent on the fair value of his property without pay- 
ing an additional tax it meant, practically, that we had to value 
all the property in the United States. We know what trouble 
there has been in valuing the railroads. By that hastily drawn 
war time excess profits tax law we put on this already over- 
worked Internal Revenue Bureau the job of valuing all the 
mills and mines and factories of this big land. Of course, they 
could not do it satisfactorily. Of course, they had to take the 
corporation's own estimate and receive taxes according to what 
the corporation though was just in the valuation. That meant 
a tremendous amount not only of reauditing but of reexamina- 
tion of all those properties. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That law has been repealed for many 
years, 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. Oh, yes; but wait a minute. 
The cases are not repealed. The law is repealed, but the cases 
are still pending ; and that matter of valuation is still torturing 
the department and is responsible for these old 1917, 1918, 
1919, and 1920 cases. That law brought in money, which was 
the one object we were seeking in war time; but it did not 
bring it in very fairly, and the administrative cost was terrific. 

Then, when the war was over, we realized that a lot of citi- 
zens had built plants to furnish articles essential to the prose- 
cution of the war; and we provided in the law that they might 
deduct from their taxable income a reasonable allowance for 
the amortization of those war-time facilities. That sounds 
simple enough; but when you try to calculate what part of a 
battery of coke ovens a taxpayer wanted and needed for his 
general business, and what part he built just to take care of 
war-time emergencies, and when you try to figure a comparison 
between what the value was at the moment they were built 
and what their value is in use to-day you have a problem upon 
which no two engineers will ever agree, 

Mr. SMITH. That has all disappeared now since the war, 
has it not? 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania. No; it has not. That is just 
the point I want to make, because we all think that when we 
repealed those laws we abolished all the difficulties. We did 
draw the line in time so that future years would not be 
harassed by such calculations; but they are still laboring over 
those amortization claims and those excess-profits tax calcu- 
lations just as hard as they were five years ago. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let me finish my catalogue, 
and then I shall be glad to yield. 

On top of all that we provide, in our income tax law, that 
every taxpayer can deduct from his income a reasonable allow- 
ance to take care of the depreciation of his property. Ma- 
chines run down; the wear and tear ought to be charged off 
of the taxpayer's income; otherwise he is going to wind up 
with nothing. That sounds simple, but it is not, really, in 
practice; and we provide that the owner of an oil well or a 
mine who is exhausting his capital when he takes out the 
mineral can chalk off an allowance for depletion of his prop- 
erty. That sounds simple; but when we come to apply that 
the application is so complicated that it causes a large part 
of the disagreement between the taxpayers and the bureau. 
If Senators will think for a moment about the application of 
that rule to an oil well, it will be realized that the owner of 
the well is exhausting his capital every time he draws a barrel 
of oil out of the well, so part of the value of that oil is in 


| there and part of it is a mere return of his capital. In order 


to calculate what part of it he can charge off to depletion the 
bureau has been estimating the quantity of oil in the prop- 
erty, which is just about as hard as estimating the quantity of 
air over the property. Then, on top of that estimate, they try 
to estimate what that oil will be worth in the market in 
future years, which multiplies the first uncertainty by a second 
uncertainty, and, of course, no two people ever agree on that. 
Those things are our fault. We have put the bureau up 
against an impossible task, and we owe it to the bureau and 
we owe it to the people of the country to simplify this law by 
every means in our power. So, still continuing the oil-well 
illustration, we have taken a big step forward in this bill, in 
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our committee amendment, which provides that an arbitrary | 
percentage of the gross selling value of that oil shall be de- 
ducted to allow for depletion. The owners of some of the oil 
wells say that we have not allowed enongh, and some of the | 
experts of the bureau say they think perhaps we have allowed 
a little too much. Probably we have been reasonably fair. | 
But the whole thing is in the line of simplification, getting rid 
of this everlasting accounting. 

I want to say just one word more, and I will be through. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, what effect will that have 
on the decisions already made in the department? Does the 
Sepator think that this amendment will open up an avenue 
bw which hundreds of claims may be made because of changes 
in the law? Is there any provision in this amendment he 
speaks of that will prevent taxpayers who may be benefited by | 
the change in the department’s rulings coming forward and | 
making demands on the Government for refunds? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is what we wanted to | 


avoid, and in spite of many appeals to make the legisla- 
tion retroactive, changing the rulings to the benefit of this 
taxpayer or that taxpayer, we have refused absolutely to | 
do it. | 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the committee are very wise in 
that, of course. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There were a few suggestions 
from the bureau to make the legislation retroactive. That is 
not fair, and in the effort to remedy one injustice we would 
cause a dozen others. 

I want to say a word more about refunds. When we read 
the records of the last four years and three-quarters—that is 
the period about which the junior Senator from Utah meant to 
speak, and I think he misspoke when he said from July, 1921— 
the figures show that beginning July 1, 1920, and running up 
to April 1, 1925, there were paid out in refunds $459,000,000. 
That is an average of less than $100,000,000 a year. 

As that is often stated, it sounds as though favored tax- 
payers were getting “hand-outs” from the Public Treasury. 
As a matter of fact, those refunds indicate the exact con- 
trary. They indicate that those taxpayers have been com- 
pelled to pay more than their due, and that after a long delay 
the Government has finally restored to them their own money. 
The injustice is to the taxpayer and not to the Government. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is that true in all cases? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; of course that is not true 
in all eases; but I think, by and large, the refunds are due 
to the fact that the Government has been overanxicus to see 
that the Treasury got all that was coming to it. There have 
been some cases where I myself have suspected favoritism | 
either to the taxpayer or to his attorneys. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the records will show very clearly 
that there was very much of that, and that a great deal of 
these refunds were made up from that source. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The records of the Senator’s 
special committee investigating the bureau show that out of that 
$459,000,000 of refunds $17,694,000 was compelled by the pro- 
vision in our aet of 1924 directing refunds to be made. We 
ean not blame the bureau for what we ordered them to do in 
1924. The records show that $148,278,000 was compelled to be 
made by decisions of the Federal courts or rulings of the At- 
torney General. We can not blame the bureau for doing what 
the courts ordered it to do. That leaves in those four years 
and nine months refunds of $293,117,000 made by the bureau as 
the result of the conclusions of its own investigators. It is 
about those that criticism has centered. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is that report in error in making the date 
July, 1921? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the report states it quite 
correctly. If the Senator will look at page 193, in the fourth 
line, he will find that the report correctly states, from the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1921 to April 30, 1925. The report 
is exactly correct. The junior Senator from Utah was in error 
in beginning the period July 1, 1921. 

woe COUZENS. “July 1, 1921,” is found on page 6 of this 
report. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
mistake. 


Mr. COUZENS. To April 30. The junior Senator from Utah 
read from that report on page 6. Wonld not that be the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year 1921? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. 
the year ending June 30, 1921. 

Mr. COUZENS. Beginning with July 1, 1921, this says. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the fiscal year 1922. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The fiscal year ends in the 
middle of the calendar year that gives it its name. 


That must be a typographical 


No; the fiscal year 1921 was 
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Mr. COUZENS. Is this a misprint on page 6? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is a misprint. Now, just 
one more word about this matter of waiving the statute of 
limitations. The bureau was so overwhelmed with its work 
from the war years, so much work was carried over from the 
war years, and the years 1919 and 1920, that it was utterly 
unable to andit all the returns. The statute of limitations was 
A great many of the returns had not been 
completely audited. The engineers had not been able to make 
their valuations, all the research that had to be done was not 
finished, and the bureau up against this elternative: 
Either it had to clap on an assessment of the hignest possible 


Was 


| amount that could by any calculation be due the Government, 
| or else the statute of limitations 
| from getting anything. 


would bar the Government 
One alternative was utterly unfair to 
the taxpayer, the other was utterly unfair to the Government. 
They did what seems to me to have been a reasonable thing, 
saying to the taxpayer, “ If you will waive the statute of limita 
tions,” which is always within an individual's authority to do 


| in tax cases, or any other kind of cases, “If you will agree to 
| waive the statute we will agree not to clap on this maximum 


assessment.” Most taxpayers wisely did that, but it was en- 


think if we bear that in mind 
we will realize that there was no injustice done the taxpayers 


| by that method, but the system was adopted for the taxpayer's 


protection. and it was a privilege which he exercised at 
option and which nobody, the Government or anybody 
could compel him to exercise. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Interest on 
judgments,” on page 307, line 16, after the word “is,” to strike 
out “reenacted without change, as,” and insert “amended to 
read as”; in line 18, to insert “(a)”; and in line 21, after the 
word “except,” to strike out “that interest may be allowed in 
any judgment of any court rendered after the passage of the 
revenue act of 1924 against the United States for any internal- 
revenue tax erroneously or illegally assessed or collected, or for 
any penalty collected without authority or any sum which was 
excessive or in any manner wrongfully collected, under the 
internal revenue laws,” and insert “as provided in subdivision 
(b),” so as to make the section read: 


his 


else, 


Sec. 1117. Section 177 of the Judicial Code, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 177. (a) No interest shall be allowed on any claim up to the 
time of the rendition of judgment by the Court of Claims, unless upon 
a contract expressly stipulating for the payment of interest, except as 
provided in subdivision (b).” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 321, after line 20, to insert 
the following additional section: 


SEIZURE OUTSIDE COLLECTION DISTRICT 

See. 1129. Section 3200 of the Revised Stetutes is amended to read 
as follows: 

“ Sec. 3200. Any collector or deputy collector may, for the collection 
of taxes imposed upon any person and committed to him for collection, 
seize and sell any of the property, real or personal (except property 
exempt from distraint and sale, under section 3187 of the Revised 
Statutes), or any right or interest therein, of such person situated in 
any other collection district within the State in which such officer ve 
sides, notwithstanding the provisions of section 3209 of the Revised 
Statutes; and his proceedings in relation thereto shall have the same 
effect as if the same were had in his proper collection district.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 822, after line 9, to insert 
the following additional section: 


DATE ON WHICH DISTRAINT IS BEGUN 


Sec. 1130. In determining the running of any period of limitation in 
respect of distraint, the distraint shall be held to have been begun 
(a) in the case of personal property, on the date on which the le.y 
upon such property is made, or (b) in the case of real property, on the 
date on which notice of the time and place of sale is given to the per- 
son whose estate it is proposed to sell. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Title XII.— 
General provisions, repeals,” on page 322, line 25, after the 
numerals “1925” to insert “except section 257 and sections 
271 to 282, inclusive,” so as to read: 

Sec. 1200. (a) The following parts of the revenue act of 1924 
are repealed, to take effect (except as otherwise provided in this 
act) upon the enactment of this act, subject to the limitations pro- 
vided in subdivision (b): 

Title II (called “Income tax”) as of January 1, 1925, except sec- 
tion 267 and sections 271 to 282, inclusive ; 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, at the top of page 323, to insert: 

Section 257 and sections 271 to 282, inclusive (being certain ad- 
ministrative provisions of the Income tax); 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COUZENS. At this point I send an amendment to the 
desk providing for the elimination of lines 3, 4, and 5 on 
page 525 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator desires to have the amendment 
printed and lie on the table’ 

Mr, COUZEN> Yes 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment refers to the estate tax? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table 

rhe next amendment was, on page 324, line 5, after the words 


to strike 
so as to read: 


“ provided in,” out “sections 280 and 316 


* and insert 
section 283,” 


the re 


(b) The parts of venue act of 1924 which are repealed by this 
ict hall (exeept as provided in section 285 and ept as otherwise 
specifically provided in this act) main in force for the assessment and 
collection of all taxes imposed b such act, and for th issessiment, 
imposition, and collection of all interest, penalties, or forfeitures which 
have accrued or may accrue in relation to any such taxes, and for the 
“us ment and collection, to the extent provided in the revenue act of 
ive all tax imposed by prior income, war profits, or excess 
profits tax acts, and for the ssessment, imposition, and coilection of 
all interest, penaltte or forfeitures which have accrued or may accrue 
in 3 ion to any such taxes In the case of any tax imposed by any 
part of the revenue act of 1924 repealed by this act, if there is a tax 
imposed by this act in lieu thereof, the provision imposing such tax 
shall remain in force until the corresponding tax under this act takes 
effect under the provisions of this act 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Internal Revenue,” on page 325, after line 10, to strike out: 

(i) There is hereby created in the Bureau of Internal Revenue the 
office of special deputy commissioner of internal revenue. Special dep- 
uty commissioners shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, for terms of 10 years; but not 
more than six special deputy commissioners shall hold office at any one 
tim Each special deputy commissioner shall receive a salary at the 
ra of $8,000 per annum, and shall perform such duties as may be 
prescribed by the commissioner or required by law. Any special deputy 
commissioner may be removed by the President, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for public hearing, for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfea- 
sance in office, but for no other cause 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 

(b) There is hereby created in the Bureau of Internal Revenue the 
office of assistant to the general counsel. Assistants to the general 
counsel shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, but not more than six assistants shall hold 
office at any one time. Each assistant to the general counsel shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $8,000 per annum and shall perform 
such duties as may be prescribed by the commissioner or required by 
law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have objection to this pro- 


vision, as well as to the House provision which it is to super- 


sede. I ask that the amendment, as well as the House pro- 
vision. go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, does the Senator desire to 
offer an amendment to section 1201 (a)? 


Mr. KING. My present view is to ask that we disagree to 
the Senate committee amendment and then strike out the 
House provision. My view is that we ought to strike out the 
whole subject-matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate committee amendment, then, will 
go over, and when the question comes up again, the junior 
Senator from Utah will move to strike out section 1201 (a)? 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. And then take up the question of (b) and (c) 
in connection with it? 

Mr. KING. Yes. I will say frankly that I prefer the 
Senate committee amendment to the provision that was in- 
serted by the House, but [I think both are obnoxious, and I 
shall oppose both. 

The PRESIDING 
passed over, 

The next amendment was, on page 326, after line 12, to 
strike out: 


OFFICER. The will be 


amendment 


JOINT COMMISSION ON TAXATION 
1208. (a) There is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the joint commission on taxation (hereinafter in this sec- 


tion referred to as the “ commission") and to be composed of 16 
members, as follows: 


See, 
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(1) Five members who shall be Members of the Senate, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate ; 

(2) Five members who shall be Members or Members-elect of the 
House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 


House of Representatives; and 

(3) Five members selected from the general public, to be appointed 
by the President. 

(b) The of the shall designated by the 
President from among the members selected from the general publi: 
Any vacancy in the commission shall be filled in the same manner 
the original appointment. The members selected the 


chairman commission be 


is 


from gener: 


public shall serve without compensation, but shall be reimbursed fo 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by such 
members in the performance of the duties vested in the commission 
by this section. The members who are Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives shall serve without compensation in addi 
tion to that received for their services as Members of the Congress; 
but shall be reimbursed for travel, subsisience, and other necessary 


expenses incurred by such Members in the performance of the duties 
vested in the commission by this section, other than expenses in con- 
nection with meetings of the commission held in the District 
Columbia during such times as the Congress is in session. 

(c) The commission shall have power to appoint and fix the com 
pensation of a secretary and two investigators. The Secretary of th 
Treasury shall furnish the commission with such clerical and expert 
assistance, quarters, stationery, furniture, office equipment, and othe: 
supplies as may be necessary for the performance of the duties vested 


in the commission by this section. The commission may accept vol 
untary services, 
(d) It shall be the duty of the commission to investigate and repor 


upon the operation, effects, and administration of the Federal system 


of income and other internal taxes and upon any proposals or m 
ures which in the judgment of the commission might be employed to 
simplify or improve the operation or administration of such 
of taxes; and to make and report upon such other investigations in 
respect of such system of taxes as the commission may deem necessary 
(e) The expenditures of the commission shall be allowed and paid 
upon the presentation of itemized youchers therefor, approved by the 
commission and signed by the chairman thereof. Tor expendi 
tures there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $25,000 
(f) The commission shall cease to exist on December 31, 1927. 


system 


such 


And in lieu to insert: 


JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL-REVENUE TAXATION 
Sec. 1203. (a) There is hereby established a joint congressiona! 
committee to be known as the Joint Committee on Internal Revenu 


Taxation (hereinafter in this section referred to as the “ joint com 
mittee’), and to be composed of 10 members as follows: 

(1) Five members who are members of the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate, three from the majority and two from the minority 
party, to be chosen by such committee; and 

(2) Five members who are members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, three from the majority and 
two from the minority party, to be chosen by such committee. 

(b) No person shall continue to serve as a member of the joint com- 
mittee after he has ceased to be a member of the committee by which 
he was chosen, except that the members chosen by the Committee on 
Ways and Means who have been reelected to the House of Repre 
sentatives may continue to serve as members of the joint commitice 
notwithstanding the expiration of the Congress. A vacancy in tlie 
joint committee shall not affect the power of the remaining members 
to execute the functions of the joint committee, and shall be filled 
in the same manner as the original selection, except that (1) in case 
of a vacancy during an adjournment or recess of Congress for a 
period of more than two weeks, the members of the joint committce 
who are members of the committee entitled to fill such vacancy may 
designate a member of such committee to serve until his successor 
is chosen by such, committee, and (2) in the case of a vacancy after 
the expiration of a Congress which would be filled by the Commitiee 
on Ways and Means, the members of such committee who are con- 
tinuing to serve as members of the joint committee may designate a 
person who, immediately prior to such expiration, was a member of 
such committee and who is reelected to the House of Representatives, 
to serve until his successor is chosen by such committee. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the joint committee to investigate the 
operation and effects of the Federal system of internal-revenue taxes; 
proposals or measures which in its judgment might be employed to 
simplify or improve the operation or administration of such taxes; 
the administration of such taxes by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
or any executive department, establishment, or agency charged with 
their administration; to make such other investigations in respect of 
such system of taxes as the joint committee may deem necessary ; 
and to report from time to time to the Committee on Finance and the 
Committee on Ways and Means, together with such recommendations 
as it may deem advisable. The joint committee may, in tior, 


report from time to time to the Senate or the House of Representa- 
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tives, or both, together with such recommendations as it may deem 
advisable. 

(a) The joint committee shall have the same right to obtain data 
and to inspect returns as the Committee on Ways and Means or the 
Committee on Finance, and to submit any relevant or useful informa- 
tion thus obtained to the Senate, the House of Representatives, the 
Committee on Ways and Means, or the Committee on Finance. The 
Committee on Ways and Means or the Committee on Finance may sub- 
mit such information to the House or to the Senate, or to both the 
House and the Senate, as the case may be. 

e) The joint committee shall meet and organize as soon as prac- 
tieable after at least a majority of the members have been chosen, and 
shall elect a chairman and vice chairman from among its members 
and shall have power to appoint and fix the compensation of a clerk 
and such experts and clerical, stenographic, and other assistants as it 
deems advisable. 

(f) The joint committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to hold hearings and to sit and act at such places and times, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, to have such printing and binding 
done, and to make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. Subpenas for witnesses shall be issued under the signature 
of the chairman. 

(g) The expenses of the joint committee shall be paid one-half from 
the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives, upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman or vice chairman. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, on page 330, beginning with 
line 23, the provision reads: 

The Committee on Ways and Means or the Committee on Finance 
may submit such information to the House or to the Senate, or to both 
the House and the Senate, as the case may be. 


I do not object to the amendment except that it should pro- 
vide that such information “shall” be submitted. I object to 
leaving it in the power of any committee of Congress to de- 
termine whether it shall submit any information it gets to 
the House or to the Senate at its discretion. I shall ask that 
the amendinent be passed over unless that is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wants to amend by striking out 
the word “ may,” in line 24, and inserting the word “shall”? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is not the law at the 
present time with regard to any committee of Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that. 

Mr. COUZENS. I disagree with the Senator. We have 
submitted the records of the select committee to investigate 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

fhe Cater CLerK. The Senator from Michigan proposes, on 
page 330, line 24, to strike out the word “may” and insert the 
word “shall,” so that the sentence will read: 


The Committee on Ways and Means or the Committee on Finance 
shall submit such information to the House or to the Senate, or to 
both the House and the Senate, as the case may be. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, before we pass from this amend- 
ment would it not be better to have on the committee or com- 
mission persons trained and qualified in the subject of tax 
revision who are not Members of the House or Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee will employ whatever experts 
they desire, if they need any outside of the department. 

Mr. FESS. It would seem to me that men of that sort 
sitting about the ‘table with the Members of the House and 
Senate would react better in the country than to confine its 
membership to the legislative body. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator has had expe- 
rience enough to know that when the committee meets there 
will be not only experts whom we may employ outside, but 
we may call upon the Government for any expert assistance 
we may want. That is necessarily the case, because Senators 
would not have time to go into all these details, nor is it likely 
that we could have anyone outside of the House and Senate 
who could give their time especially to that matter. Further 
than that, they would have had no experience at all with the 
laws that we enact and the workings of the department. I 
rather think that the amendment ought to remain as it is. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will recall, we did that in con- 
nection with the Monetary Commission and we did it in con- 
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nection with the Budget Commission. It would appear to me 
that there is no subject more complicated than the tax- 
revision question. For that reason I thought, and I have been 
an advocate of it since the war, having introduced a resolution 
to that effect while in the House, that we ought to have not a 
joint committee but a commission similar to those we have on 
the monetary subject and also on the subject of the Budget. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think there is considerable difference in 
what the Senator has in mind. The Senator has in mind the 
establishment 


or organization of a new undertaking. This 
committee is to deal with practices under a law which has 
been in effect since 1913. During that period of time there 
have been a great many technicalities and revisions and re- 


organizations that have taken place which, with a layman on 
the committee, would mean a consumption of time in edu- 
eating him and giving him to understand the situation It 
would be necessary for the legislators on the committee to take 
up nine-tenths of the time explaining to the layman on the com 
mittee just what those acts meant and how those practices had 
grown up since 1913. 

Mr. FESS. If the joint committee’s work is to be confined 
simply to the consideration of tax matters and the clarifiea- 
tion of the machinery of taxation, that certainly is true: but I 
thought the purpose was to revise the tax system, which is 
tremendously important. 

Mr. SMOOT. No one knows that better than those who have 
been engaged in the work for years and years. We find these 
experts now in the department. I think that is the best place 
to go for experts of that kind. 

Mr. FESS. I am inclined to 
studied the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. There should be another amendment to the 
committee amendment. After the word “services” in line 
15 on page 331, insert the words “in reporting such hearings,” 
so that it would read: 

The cost of 


leave it to those who have 


stenographic services in reporting 


not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words 


such hearings shall 


I will say to Senators that that is the usual rule, but we 
may want a stenographer there for some other purpose; and 


we would not want him to be held there at 25 cents per hun- 
dred words when we would be discussing matters pro and 
con for hours and hours, and he would not be reporting any- 
thing, and we would not want him to report anything. 

Mr. KING. I want to make one observation, which is ger- 
mane to the subject under consideration now, namely, the em 
ployment of stenographers. I think that some restriction ought 
to be applied if I understand the rule. As I understand the 
rule, it is not only 25 cents per hundred words which 
are actually reported, but 25 cents per hundred words for all 
documents, letters, filles, or what not that are introduced into 
the record and which sometimes constitute by far the major 
part of the record. I submit that a revision of the rates ought 
to be made if this is the practice. I do not want to minimize 
the importance of stenographers, and I want them to be prop- 
erly compensated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that the time 
and place to do that is at the beginning of the session of Con- 
gress when the chairmen of committees introduce the usual 
resolution authorizing hearings and the reporting of the same. 
The rate has been changed twice since I have been a Member 
of this body. 

Mr. KING. The trouble is we sanctify that usage now and 
erystalize it into law, so I doubt if it could be revised except 
by reenacting or changing existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. We would not want to commence 
committee by making any change. 

Mr. KING. No; probably not. 

Mr. COUZENS. What would be the objection to revising 
that language so as to read that the cost of stenographic serv- 
ices shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words, and 
leave it to the committee the same as all other expenses are 
left to the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we ought to limit it as we have with 
reference to all committees of the House and Senate. The 
reason for that is that if we do not have a standard rate, one 
set of reporters will charge one rate and another set another 
rate. The practice that is in vogue now is to have them all 
charge the same rate, and that has been the practice for the 
last twenty-odd years. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, in fairness te 
the reporters, I think it ought to be stated that they do not 
make any charge for such inserted matter as that to which the 
junior Senator from Utah referred, nor do they get any pay 
for it. 


with this 
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Mr. FLETCHER. 
leaves the matter with the committee. 
amount to be paid. It provides that they shall not be paid in 
excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The committee still 
has the power to fix the compensation, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 


ment of the committee. 
Mr. SMOOT. sefore that can be done the vote by which 
the amendment as amended was agreed to will have to be re- 


con idered 


Mr. COUZENS. On line 17, page 331, the language is: 


the 


< 


for witnesses shall be issued under signature of the 


purnas 


chairman 


I think there should be added the words “or vice chairman.” 
In other words, a vice chairman is provided for in other sec- 
tions; and if the chairman were ill or absent for some reason, 
under this provision no one else could issue a subpoena, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question, first, is a recon- 
sideration of the vote by which the committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to, 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the vote be reconsidered. 

Lhe motion to reconsider was agreed to. 
VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will now state 
amendment of the Senator from Utah to the amendment. 

the Corer Crerk. On page 331, line 15, after the word 
‘services,’ insert the words “in reporting such hearings,” 


The 


the 


so 
it will read: 


the cost of stenographic services in reporting such hearings shall 
not be in excess of 25 cents per 100 words. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will now state the 


amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan to the amend- 
ment, 


The Cuter Clerk. On page 231, at the end of line 17, add the 


words “or vice chairman,” so the sentence will read: 
Subpenas shall be issued under the signature of the chairman or 
vice chairman 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This completes the 
“amendments, except those which were passed over. 
amendment passed over will be stated. 

Cnik¥ Cirerk. The first amendment passed over is on 
page 19, striking out lines 19 to 24, inclusive. 

ir. KING. I ask that that may go over again. 


committee 
The first 


a iit 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quo iim. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Bratton George McMaster Sackett 
Brookhart Gooding McNary Sheppard 
Broussard Hale Metcalf Simmons 
Bruce Harris Moses Smith 
Caraway Howell Neely Smoot 
Copeland Johnson Norbeck Stephens 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Norris Tyson 
Curtis Kendrick Nye Warren 
Ferris Keyes Oddie Weller 
Fess King Overman 
Fieteher La lellette Pine 
Fraziet MelWwWellat Reed, Pa. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators having an- 


swered to their names, a quorum is not present. 
tary wil) call the names of the absent Senators. 
The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 


The Secre- 


McLean, Mr. TRAMMELL, and Mr, Wapsworra answered to 
their names when called. 
Mr. Breasr, Mr. Boran, Mr. Butter, Mr. CAMERON, Mr. 


Career, Mr. Evor, Mr. Ernst, Mr. Gerry, Mr. Guass, Mr. Gorr, 
Mr. Mayrietp, Mr. Sarpsreap, Mr. STANFIELD, and Mr. 
WHEELER entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have been hoping that 
there might be a solution of the coal strike. I assure you, 
sir, that it is a matter of great importance to my State that 
some way should be found to end the present coal situation 
so that the poor people can get the fuel which is necessary 
to keep them warm and to do their cooking. 

1 read in the Washington Star of yesterday the following: 
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I suggest that the language as it is now | 
It is a limitation on the | the continued failure to reach an agreement. 
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There is no attempt to conceal the apprehension felt bere over 
Neither do officials 
deny that much pressure for Federal intervention has been directed 
at the Labor Department and the White House. One official sug 
gested to-day that widespread reports that such a step is in prospect 
probably originated with those who desire intervention. 

The attitude of President Coolidge has been from the start of the 
trouble that under the law he has no authority to mediate. He also 
has held aloof from any informal involvement in the controversy, 
apparently confident that if let alone the operators and miners would 
solve their difficulties in a way that would not seriously impair the 
public interest. He has been told that substitutes for anthracite 
are available in plenty. 

If there is any change whatever in this attitude, the President and 
his advisers are keeping it very closely under cover. 


Mr. President, during the campaign in the summer of 1924 
there was one promise which the Republicans made which they 
have kept. They are “keeping cool with Coolidge,” and like- 
wise many others are keeping cool. That is all very well in 
August, but in January, with present prices of coal, that slogsn 
is not so popular, and I am wondering why the Republican 
Party does not give up its emblem of the elephant and adopt 
the polar bear instead. [Laughter.] 

I want Senators to know that this is a matter of vital impor- 
tance to the people of my State and my city. I put in the 
Recorp yesterday, and it is printed in to-day’s Recorp, a report 
from the health commissioner of New York City of a survey 
just made which involved visiting 13,000 homes. In 12,017 of 
those homes out of 13,000 the dwellers are depending upon 
kindling wood; they are going out and foraging for fuel. This 
is a matter of life and death to the people of this country, and 
I hope that some time next week, if the coal strike shall not 
be settled in the meantime, the Senate will take some sort of 
action, if it is no more than the passage of the simple resolu- 
tion which I introduced here two weeks ago. The adoption of 
that resolution would indicate to the President that the Sen- 
ators have a real interest in his intervening in the strike 

I have said repeatedly on the floor of the Senate, and [ 
repeat now, that if the President of the United States would 
invite the operators and the miners to the White House and 
point out to them the necessity of ending this situation, the 
strike would be settled in two hours, It is my contention, Mr. 
President, that it is the clear duty of the administration to 
take such action, and in my judgment it is the clear duty of 
the Senate to back up the President in taking that step. 

TAX REDUCTION 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, if I may recall the Senate to 
the measure before it, I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to page 2946 of the Recorp for yes- 
terday, with reference to section 214 (a), subdivision 1, deduc- 
tions allowed. 

I will say to the Senator from Utah that I have been receiv- 
ing communications from members of the medical profession 
and from organizations of the medical profession—notably 
from the American Medical Association and the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society—with reference to their desire to obtain 
deductions for expenses incurred in taking special courses of 
lectures or special courses in hospitals for the development 
of their professional ability. I want to ask if the sentence in 
this paragraph which permits them to deduct “traveling ex- 
penses (including the entire amount expended for meals and 
lodging) while away from home in the pursuit of a trade or 
business” would cover the point which is raised by my cor- 
respondents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suppose I have received 250 
letters on the same subject. The committee had this matter 
under consideration and gave it considerable thought. After 
looking over the correspondence, they decided that such ex- 
penses were not covered, and not only that, but the committee 
decided that it would be a very unwise thing to comply with the 
request and include them. If it is done with the doctors, it 
ought to be done with the attorneys and it ought to be done 
with every profession. And where will they go? Will they go 
to Europe, or where? 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator’s colleague [Mr. Kine] raised 
that particular question, as will be seen by continuing in the 
same column of the Recorp, by pointing out that some of them 
do go to Europe; but may I say, per contra, to the Senator 
from Utah that if this is not to be done for the doctors and 
other professions, why should it be done for a trade or busi- 
ness? Why the distinction between a profession and a trade 
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or business? If a man, as it says here, in the pursuit of a | 
trade or business may deduct from his net income the expense 
of traveling, meals, and lodging, why should not a profes- 
sional man have the same right ? ? And particularly, why 
should a member of a profession like the medical profession, 
who absents himself from home and from his office and suffers 
loss of income for the purpose of perfecting himself in his 
profession, be discriminated against in behalf of a man who 
pursues a trade or business, if I may employ the language of 
the statute as it stands? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if we were going to allow such 
a deduction, I know of no better profession to receive it than 
that of the physician; but if the physicians are allowed it, so 
should all the attorneys, and so should all of the school- 
teachers who gather from one end of the country to the other. 

The Senator refers to business being permitted to make this 
deduction. The traveling expenses that are referred to are 
incurred to create business, and if the concern is a corporation 
they are taken out of the expenses of the business, and they 
pay their tax upon their net income. After paying the 12% 
per cent, or 18% per cent, as it will be hereafter if this bill 
is passed in its present form, then, after it is distributed, 
there is another tax. The attorney has the same exemption | 
as any other individual, and the committee thought it was 
unwise to extend this provision in the way that has been 
requested, 

It was suggested, but not agreed to, that where the income 
of a physician was not more than $2,500 a certain percentage 
should be allowed for this purpose; but if we did that we 
should have to-go all along the line as well, and the com- 
mittee decided that it would not do it. 

Another thing: In this bill we increase the exemptions, as 
the Senator knows, and that applies to physicians. Not only 
that, but we deduct 25 per cent for their earned income; and 
the committee thought that the amount of reduction that these 
professional men received was ample without allowing travel- 
ing expenses or expenses incurred on trips to conventions. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator is sufficiently volufile but hardly 
convincing. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be true. 

Mr. MOSES. I can not see why a distinction should be made 
as between a trade or business and a profession, especially | 
when a physician, for example, wishes to take a short course, 
let us say to be specific, at Rochester, Minn., at the Mayo 
Hospital, and has to separate himself wholly from his source 
of income, from his practice at home, and subject himself to a 
very considerable expense of travel and maintenance, to say 
nothing whatever of fees he may have to pay, all for the benefit 
of his profession. Why should he not, in that profession, 
wholly beneficial as it is in its nature, be treated with equal 
consideration with one who follows a trade or a business? 

What I am trying to get at, Mr. President, is the reason why 
the committee make fish of trade or business and flesh or fowl 
or good red herring, or whatever it may be, of the profession. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me that the reduc- | 
tion in taxes that has been given is really more than could be | 
anticipated on the income of a doctor who is earning less than | 
five to ten thousand dollars a year. There was no reduction | 


given in the case of a corporation doing business; and not | 
only that—— 


Mr. MOSES. 
in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any general reduction on corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator mean to say that corpora- 
tions are not benefited at all by this tax bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that the income from corporations is 
not benefited at all by this tax bill. 

Mr. MOSES. That will come as a great shock to the officers 
of many corporations. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are aware of that from the telegrams we 
have received ; but that is the case, nevertheless. 

Mr. McLEAN. They claim that their tax is increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. In some cases it is. Wherever a corporation 
makes more than 10 per cent on its capital stock there is an 
increase in this bill. In the case of all corporations whose 
income is less than 10 per cent on their capital stock it is 
made equal by taking off the capital-stock tax and applying 
the 1344 per cent tax. 


They get the benefit of the general reduction | 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not equal; it is a saving to 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. A small saving. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Pennsylvania interjects, 


sotte voce, that they get some kind of a saving in their taxes. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Why, of course they do. We 
Tepeal the capital-stock tax, and that is a saving of $1 per thou- 
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sand on the par value of their capital stock. If their earnings 
are less than 10 per cent on the par value of their capital 
stock, obviously they are the gainers by the change; and all 
corporations gain by the simplification of the system and by 
cutting out half the returns and half the audits 

Mr. MOSES. There seems to be a difference of interpretation 
as to the effect of the law between the chairman of the com 
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mittee and the junior member of the committee from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said the same thing, only in detail. 

Mr. MOSES. No; the Senator categorically told me that 
corporations did not benefit by tax reduction under this bill. 


Now, the Senator from Pennsylvania says that they do: and 
here we find that the trades and businesses are getting a deduc- 
tion for what they may spend for travei, maintenance, and 
lodging in pursuit of their trade or business, but a professional 
man can not get it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that wherever corporations earn more 
than 10 per cent they pay more tax under this bill than they 
are paying at the present time. 

Mr. MOSES. Let us not get away on the corporation side, 


| because doctors are not incorporated. 


Mr. SMOOT. Then the doctor has had 25 per cent reduction 
on his earned income. 
Mr. MOSES. Do not the men engaged in trade or business 


| have anything? 


Mr. SMOOT. No; not at all. 

Mr. MOSES. They get no reduction under this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Men engaged in trade or business, if the con- 
cern is a corporation, get only the amount of their expenses. 

Mr. MOSES. An individual engaged in a trade or business 
does not benefit under tiis bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly he does. 

Mr. MOSES. All right. Then why does not the man in the 
profession benefit? 

Mr. SMOOT. He does, and to a greater extent than the other 
man. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; because the man in the trade or busi- 
ness gets the general benefit under the bill, and he also gets 
this substantial deduction in addition. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. 


Mr. MOSES. Inasmuch as the committee apparently has 


| disposed of the matter, there is only one thing left to do, and 
| that is to offer an individual amendment when the time comes. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. 

Mr. KING. I hope we will as effectually dispose of that in 
the Senate as we did when the subject was before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MOSES. Of course, Mr. President, 
from Utah have forgotten their 
united on this measure, 
position. 

Mr. KING. 


if the two Senators 
partisan differences and are 
I know I am up against a hard pro- 


I think the Senator is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask Senators to refer to page 
62. There is an amendment on that page that was passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this particular amend- 
ment was passed over at my request the other day. I merely 

rant to make an observation concerning it. 

I may be wrong, but I am under the impression that the 
House language commencing at the end of line 12 and con- 
tinuing to the end of line 19 was struck out by the committee 
under a misapprehension. I think some members of the com- 
mittee had the impression that that language gave some dis- 
tinct advantage to residents of the terriforial possessions of the 
United States, such as a resident of Porto Rico. The tax situa- 
tion, as it affects Porto Ricans and their relations with the 
Federal tax system, is peculiar. 

When the Federal Government first embarked upon the im- 
position of income taxes back in 1913, I think, the Congress 
at that time apparently decided that in so far as the imposi- 
tion of income taxes was concerned Porto Rico was to be 
treated as a foreign country; in other words, the income tax 
laws of the United States were not made to apply to residents 
of Porto Rico, although, as we all know, Porto Ricans are 
citizens of the United States. The result has been that 
Porto Rico has had an income tax law of its own all these 
years, the Federal income tax laws not reaching Porto Ricans; 
and, unless I am very much mistaken, the rates in the loc: il 
Porto Rican law conform rather closely, if not exactly, to the 
proposed rates in this bill, which are to be applicable to the 
residents of the United States. In other words, Porto Rico 
has attempted to duplicate, as it were, the Federal income tax 
laws. 

A complication arises in this connection in this way, as I 
understand: 
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Porto Rieo exports nearly everything she produces. Her ex- 
ports are largely tobacco and sugar and fruit, and she imports 
nearly everything she consumes. It is interesting to note, for 
example, that the people of Porto Rico do not raise upon the 
island their own food supplies, except in very small degree. 
They import codlish and canned goods from the United States. 
The result is that the business of the island is done largely in 
exporting and importing 

My impression is that if this House language is stricken out, 
this kind of complication will result: 


Av American concern dealing in articles, for example, pro- | 


duced in the United States, pays an income tax here. When it 
ships those goods, however, to Porto Rico, and sells them there, 


under certain sets of conditions that concern may be subjected | 


to the Porto Rican income tax, and thus taxed twice; and, 


vice versa, when a Porto Rican concern dealing in articles | 


produced in Porto Rico, such as tobaceo, and storing them there 
for some period, is taxed on its income by the Porto Rican law, 
if those articles are sent to the United States and a sale of 
them is made here in the United States, there is some danger 
that they may be taxed under the United States law. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that | 


wherever an American is taxed in Porto Rico, he is allowed 
whatever tax he pays there as a credit upon his tax in the 
United States. The whole question that is involved is, Where 
is the place of sale? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only question that is involved. 
The committee in its report recommends that the proposed 
amendment in the House bill be stricken out on the ground 
that the duplicate taxation of income in the case of Porto 
Rico and other possessions and the United States is no differ- 
ent than the similar taxation of income in the case of the States 
imposing income taxes and the United States. As I say to the 
Senator, it all depends upon the place where the sale takes 
place 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Porto Ricans should pass a bill exactly 


like the one we have here, then they would be in just the same | : 
. | than the other arts mentioned above. 


position any individual in a State of the United States would 
be in. But the Porto Ricans do not want to pass such legisla- 
tion. and what I desire now to say to the Senator is that I 
would like to have this go into conference, and we will have a 
hearing and thrash that matter out. Their representative 
will be here, and the conferees will hear what he has to say in 
relation to this and as to why that law can not be passed. 
But I think it ought to go to conference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not desire to contest the matter 
here to the point of asking for a vote on this amendment, but 
merely to express the opinion that I think the committee 
adopted the amendment under a misapprehension. As for ex 
pecting the Legislature of Porto Rico to amend their tax law 
so as to give up the right to place an income tax upon a trans- 
action which they regard as originating in Porto Rico, I think 
we may not expect them to do that. Porto Rico has been 
treated in an entirely different way from the States. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] asks me why that is so. 
I do not know why that should be. They have always been 
treated differently, and the Congress apparently established a 
policy back in 1918 that the tax system of the United States, so 
far as income taxes were concerned, should not extend to that 
island. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the sales of Americans in Porto Rico and 
the sales of the Porto Ricans in the United States amounted to 
exactly the same, thenethere would not be any difference be- 
tween them, but, of course, nearly all of the products of Porto 
Rico are sold in the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr, SMOOT. There is that difference. That is why I want 
this to go to conference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to express the hope that the 
conferees will look upon this at least with open minds, because 
I think the amendment is a mistake. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am inclined to agree with 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am very glad the Senator is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I expressed that view when the matter was 
before the committee. But I do agree entirely with the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Utah that this matter requires more 
consideration probably than we ought to undertake to give to 
it now, and it would be better just to strike it out and let it 
go to conference, where it can be fully considered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment on page 62. 

The amendment was agreed to. 





| 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senate now to turn to page 224, 
the provision for a tax on admissions and dues. I notice that 
I have on my copy of the bill a notation that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] wanted to be present when that was 
reached. That applies to the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JONES] as well. 

Mr. KING. I have an amendment pending to strike that 
entire section out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we should let this go over. I am told 
by a Senator present that the Senator from Oklahoma was 
informed that this would not come up until Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment passed over is found on 
page 230. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator in charge of 
the bill what disposition has been made of the amendment on 
page 227, the so-called legitimate drama amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. That comes under the admissions provision. 
The whole question of admissions went over. The amendment 
on ‘page 230 relates to the excise tax. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that go over. I have an amendment 
to strike the excise-tax provision out. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have a letter here from a con- 
stituent of mine in South Carolina which I will read. It is 
very short, and I would like to read it and ask the Senator 
from Utah what has been done with reference to this matter. 
The letter is as follows: 


SovurnH CarRoLina FepeRaATION OF Mustc CLUBs, 
Greenville, 8S. C., January 20, 1926. 
Hon. B. D. Smirs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sir: It is with great surprise that I learned that the revised 
tax bill which has passed the House of Representatives takes the tax 
off admissions to spoken drama and opera but has not taken the tax 
off concert admissions. I feel that this must be an oversight, as there 
can be no distinetion in these arts. In fact, musical concerts might be 
easily regarded as more refining and of a greater educational value 


In behalf of the work of the National Federation of Music Clubs and 
as president of the South Carolina federation, I am writing to urge 
your support of our effort to correct this seeming discrimination, I 
trust you may see your way clear to vote in favor of allowing the 
elimination of the tax on concert admissions as provided in the matter 
of spoken drama and opera. 

Very respectfully, 
Mrs. Rosert I. Woopsipe, 
President South Carolina Federation of Music Clubs. 


Mr. SMOOT. That refers to the provision in the bill as it 
passed the House. The Senate committee has stricken out that 
provision with reference to the spoken drama and they are all 
on the same basis. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. 

Mr. KING. In view of the fact that the Senator from 
South Carolina has called attention to a communication, I 
would like to call the attention of the Senate to a telegram 
which I received from the Utah Manufacturers’ Association, 
signed by its president, as follows: 


Satt Lake City, Uran, January 30, 1926. 
Hon. Wm. H. Kno, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Referring to income tax reduction bill, we observe that bill as 
passed House does not provide for any reduction in surtax schedule 
on incomes between $10,000 and $44,000. It seems incredible that 
such a bill would pass either branch of Congress. Practically all 
of the operators and owners of small private corporations through- 
out the land are represented within these classes and they constitute 
the foundation and the backbone of our business world, We request 
that you do everything within your power to amend bill to take care 
of this Ulscrimination and provide these classes with a tax reduc- 
tion commensurate with the reduction proposed for classes with in- 
comes above $100,000 and below $10,000. 


UTaHw MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Cuartes F. Sotomon, President. 


This supports the view of the Senator from North Carolina 
and the minority members of the Finance Committee and sup- 
—_ the minority view which I heretyfore submitted to the 

nate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not believe the Senator has studied the 
bill since he received that telegram, because the telegram is 
hardly correct. I have an exact telegram before me, and wn- 
fortunately the report which has reached the association in 
Utah was not in accordance with the provisions of the bill as 
reported to the Senate. I intend to send them to-night a copy 
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of the bill, together with an explanation of all of the brackets 
relating to the matter spoken of in the telegram. I am quite 
sure that my colleague has not yet compared the statement in 
the telegram with the provisions of the bill, because the facts 
are not as reported, 

Mr. KING. 
to place such interpretation as he may upon the telegram aud 
upon the bill and upon the surtax rates, but I submit there is 
justification for the complaint made in the telegram, and not- 
withstanding the positive statement of my colleague that I do 
not understand the character of the telegram, I assure him 
that I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that. I said the Senator had uot 
exumined the bill as changed since receiving the telegram. 1 
do not think he has, because the facts in the case are not as re- 
ported in the telegram. No doubt that telegram is based upon 
some hewspaper report, and if that is the case, the senders of 
the telegram took it for granted that the newspaper report was 
correct. 

Mr. KING. This is not the only telegram which I have re- 
ceived, and I am sure Senators have received many telegrams 
from their constituents with reference to the alleged discrirai- 
nation against those whose incomes are above $20,000 or $24,000 
per annum and under $60,000 per annum and some under a 
hundred thousand. 

The contention was made, when the bill emanated from the 
House, that there was discrimination against those who came 
within the surtax brackets and between the limits which I 
have just indicated. That there was justification for this com- 
plaint is evidenced by. the fact that our Republican friends, 
including the chairman of the Committee on Finance, yielded 
in part to the recommendations which were made by the mi 
nority, and a concession was made of approximately $20,000,000 
in those surtax rates between the brackets indicated, reducing 
the taxes to that extent. If the recommendations which had 
been made by the minority with respect to the surtax rates 
within those brackets had been accepted by the majority of 
the committee, there would have been a greater reduction, per- 
haps $20,000,000. I am familiar with the telegram, and I have 
read the surtax provisions of the bill since it was received, and 
kuow what the complaint referred to; and I assert that the 
reduction accorded to the taxpayers whose incomes are over 


$20,000 and under $60,000, particularly, do not bear the same | 


ratio or as favorable a ratio as the reductions granted to tax- 
payers whose incomes are under the $10,000 limit, and those 
whose incomes are more than $100,000. But we will discuss 
that matter when we come to a consideration of the amend- 
ment which I shall offer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think this telegram relates 
altogether to surtaxes. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was practically no reduction in the 
surtaxes. There was a reduction, but it did not come in the 
surtaxes. It was in the earned-income provision, which had 
its effeet not only within the range of $20,000, but affected the 
taxes in the higher brackets. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the increase in the exemptions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The reductions in the House in the sur- 
taxes up te $40,000 were absolutely negligible. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the percentage is concerned, this is 
what it shows: Between $24,000 and $26,000 the provision in 
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Mr. President, of course, my colleague is entitled | 





the present law and the provision in the bill as passed by the | 


House and reported to the Senate are the same. 
£26,000 and $28,000, instead of 8 per cent, the rate is 7 per 
cent in the bill as reported to the Senate. Between $28,000 
and $30,000, instead of 9 per cent, the rate is 8 per cent. Be- 
tween $30,000 and $32,000, instead of 10 per cent, the rate is 
8 per cent. That is a 20 per cent decrease. These are pro- 
visions relating to the surtaxes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that if he will 
get the amount of the taxes——— 

Mr. SMOOT. They will show greater amounts. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They will show greater amounts. If the 
Senator will get the amount of the reduction as shown in dol- 
lars and cents, between $10,000 and $40,000, I think he will 
find that in every bracket the reduction is just $55. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, not as high as $40,000. Take the special 
tax on net incomes, for instance, and the corresponding reduc- 
tions made in the bill as it passed the House and the bill re- 
ported by the Senate committee. For instance, begin with 
$10,000. Under the act of 1924 the tax is $165. Under the 
bill as it passed the House the tax would be $101.25. Then, 
going up to $20,000, the tax under the present law is $975, 
and that has been reduced to $618. The tax on $24,000 under 
the present law is $1,435, and under the bill as reported by the 
committee it would be $1,036, nearly $400 less. Then, going 
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to $32,000, under the present law the tax is $2,595, and this 
bill would reduce it to $2,038.75. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not understand my con- 
tention. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to speak in relation 
to the surtax, and that is what I am calling attention to. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator had reference to per- 
centages rather thap amounts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had read the percentages. 

Mr. COUZENS. No; the Senator was giving the amounts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was just now, but before that I read the 
percentages. Then the Senator said he referred to the amounts, 
and I read the amounts. Here are the percentages: On 
amounts from $26,000 to $28,000, under the present law the rate 
is 8 per cent. Under the bill as it passed the House the rate is 
8 per cent, and under the bill as reported by the committee it 
is 7 per cent. 
Mr. COUZENS. I mean the percentages of reduction. 
Mr. SMOOT. I can give the percentages of reduction. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I think I can show the Senator that what 
said was true. I have the table beginning at $24,000 
Mr. SMOOT. What is the amount? 
Mr. SIMMONS. The amount of tax under the 1924 act is 
$440 and under the House bill is $385, which is a difference 
of $55. 

MreSMOOT. What is the percentage? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not talking about 


I am 
talking about the actual tax paid on $24,000. 


percentage. 


Mr. SMOOT. The tax in 1924 on $24,000 net income——— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amount of tax is $440 under the 1924 
act. 

Mr. SMOOT. On $24,000? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. I am talking about the surtax. The 


Senator is talking about all taxes. That is what we are dis- 
cussing, just the surtax. We are not discussing the whole 
tax. Under the 1924 act the surtax is $440. Under the House 
bill it is $385. That is a difference of $55, is it not? That is 
what I said a little while ago. Under the 1924 act the tax on 
$26,000 is $580 and under the House bill is $525. That is a 
difference of $55, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now go to the next amount, $28,000. Un- 
der the 1924 act the tax is $740. Under the House bill it is 
$685. That is $55 difference, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now go to $30,000. Under the 1924 act the 
tax is $920 and under the House bill $865. That is $55 differ- 
ence; is it not? 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes: go on. 
Mr. SIMMONS. On $32,000 the tax is $1,120 under the 1924 
act. Under the House bill it is $1,065. That is $55 difference; 


is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On $34,000 under the 1924 act it was $1,320 
and under the House bill $1,265. That is $55 difference; is it 
not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On $36,000 under the 1924 act it was $1,540 
and under the House bill it is $1,485. That is $55 difference; 
is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: that is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On $38,000 under the 1924 act it was $1,700. 
Under the House bill it is $1,755. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now,.go ahead. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is where it stops. Going to $40,000 
there is just a slight increase. It runs at $55 until we get 
down to $38,000, and then it goes up to $65, and then goes a 
little bit higher. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it goes to $45,000, where there is a dif- 
ference of $75. It does not go to $60,000, as stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But take $40,000 first. Under the 1924 act 
it was $2,040. Under the House bill it is $1,985, a difference of 
$55. Going now to $45,000, under the 1924 act the tax was 

2,730 and under the House bill it is $2,665, which is a differ- 
ence of $75. But what I said is true, that in the actual reduc- 
tion in surtaxes that will have to be paid under the House bill, 
starting at $24,000—and some start at $20,000-—there is prac- 
tically only $55 difference in each bracket. In the last two 
brackets it increases $10 in one bracket and $10 more in the 
other bracket. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the bill as passed by the House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am talking about the bill as passed by 
the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate committee bill is quite different. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The man who sent the telegram was talk- 
ing about the House bill, 
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Mr. SMOOT. As ft passed the House. I have not the tele- 
gram with me, but I thought it said as reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that is what the telegram said. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said it did not apply to the Senate com- 
mittee bill, and it does not apply to the Senate committee bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said the telegram referred to the bill as 
passed by the House. It does not apply to the Senate com- 
mittee bill, because the Senate committee has increased the 
reduction. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire the-attention of 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] for just a moment. 
The Senator differed with me about figures in reference to tax 
refunds a few moments ago. I have taken the trouble to go to 
the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations and get the 
exact figures, and I want to give them to the Senate and call 
the attention of the Senator from Utah to them. 

In the deficiency bill of 1924 there was an appropriation of 
$133,607. In the deficiency bill of 1925 there was an appro- 
priation of $12,000,000, and in the second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill of 1925 there was an appropriation of $150,000,000. In 
all, in less than a calendar year, there was appropriated 
$295,607,000 for refunds, and there is a bill now before the 
Appropriations Committee, or an item in a bill before that 
committee, for refunds of taxes last year in the main, but to 
apnly partially to this year, amounting to $149,250,000 more, a 
total in slightly more than a year of $444,857,000. ° 

The figures for 1921 were, in round numbers, $8,000,000; for 
1922. in round numbers, $24,000,000; for 1923, in round num- 
bers, $480,000,000. ‘There has been a total since the income tax 
law was passed in 1917 down to September 30, 1925, of $554,- 
835,125.28, which, added to the item now before the committee 
of nearly $150,000,000, will bring the grand total up to $700,- 
000,000 of refunds. It is worse than as I gave it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what the Senator said at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is very much more than I said. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator said it was four hundred million 
and odd dollars in one year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. According to these figures it would be, in 
about a calendar year, $444,857,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order that the record may be straight I 
want to give the exact amounts so there will be no question 
about it at all. In the fiscal year 1924, beginning July 1, 1923, 
and ending June 30, $924, it was $127,220,154.47; for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, it was $147,777,034.05; for the fiscal 
year 1926, which is estimated, as the year does not end until 
June 30, 1926, it is $157.625,000. The estimate for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, is $152,225,000. That is what the 
‘Treasury report states, and there was no $400,000,000 in any 
one year, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The report is just in error, because the 
figures I gave are taken from the actual appropriations made 
by the Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. The appropriations have nothing to do with 
the year in which rebates are decided. 

EXECUTIVE 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


SESSION 


ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) adjourned until Monday, February 1, 1926, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
utive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 30 
(legislative day of January 16), 1926 
EXAMINER IN CHrer UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
George Russell Ide to be examiner in chief. 
Unrrep States Coast Guarp 
Francis 8S. Van Boskerck to be captain. 
John G. Berry to be temporary captain. 
Philip H. Scott to be commander, 
William H. Shea to be temporary commander. 
Frederick A. Zeusler to be lieutenant commander. 
Raymond T. Mecklligott to be temporary lieutenant com- 
mander. 
Joseph Greenspun to be temporary lieutenant commander. 
Merlin O'Neill to be lieutenant. 
Norman H. Leslie to be lieutenant. 
Harold G. Belford to be temporary lieutenant (junior grade). 


Eve 
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Seth B. Barron to be temporary lieutenant (junior grade) 

Raymond V. Marron to be temporary lieutenant (junior 
grade). 

Coast AND Gropetic SURVEY 

John Mahlon Neal to be junior hydrographic and geodetic 
engineer. 

Philip Chester Doran to be junior hydrographic and geodetic 
engineer. 

To be aids 

Ector Brooks Latham, jr. Charles Roland Bush, jr. 

George Riley Shelton. Harry King Hilton. 

John Bowie, jr. Bennett Green Jones. 

PROMOTIONS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 

John Blackwell Maynard to be major, Coast Artillery Corps. 

George Bateman Peploe, Air Service, to be second lieutenant, 
Infantry. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 

Granville Sevier to be colonel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
. Odiorne Hawks Sampson to be lieutenant colonel, Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Stephen Roscoe Beard to be major, Finance Department. 

George Nicoll Watson to be major, Finance Department. 

Maylon Edward Scott to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Lewis Burnham Rock to be captain, Infantry. 

Charles Moorman Hurt to be captain, Cavalry. 

John Taylor Ward to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

John Elmer Reierson to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Henry Jackson Hunt, jr., to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

RESERVE CORPS 
Brice Pursell Disque to be brigadier general, reserve. 
POSTMASTERS 
FLORIDA 
Daniel L. Thorpe, Manatee. 
ILLINOIS 

Oscar L. Anderson, Cobden. 

David B. Troxel, De Land. 

James A. Duncan, Flat Rock. 

Howard L. Seott, Fox Lake. 

Elmer Beck, Herrick. 

Claude W. McDaniel, Martinsville. 

Albert L. Weible, New Athens. 

Carlysle Pemberton, Oakland. 

Elmer ©. Nethery, Palestine. 

Albert R. Cooper, Pesotum. 

John B. Dillon, Sadorus. 

Rudolph Mueller, Sherrard. 

Norredden Coven, Sorento. 

Norman A. Jay, Steeleville. 


MARYLAND 
Fred R. Tucker, Forest Hill. 
NEW JERSEY 
LeRoy Sofield, Avon by the Sea. 
George G. Titus, Belmar. 
Helen Mylod, Glen Ridge. 
Alvin C. Stover, Pennington. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Ettephina C. W. Winkler, Montpelier. 
Allan R. Rowatt, Rolette. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Howard §S. Crownover, Curwensville, 
Ira L. Humes, Tarentum. 
R. Oscar Smeal, West Decatur. 
RHODE ISLAND 
George W. Burgess, Pawtucket. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpay, January 30, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our blessed heavenly Father, we do hope that our confidence is 
in Thee ; then we shall be able to triumph over our fears, While 
it is a great thing to have faith in God, impress us deeply that 
it is a much greater thing for God to have faith in us. We 





Enable us to go to our labors with a 
we shall stand aboye them rather than toll beneath them. 
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When silence means the pause of disappointment, when plans 
are overthrown, when our energies end in the defeat of our 
best wisdom, then, Father, take us by the hand and light and 
lead the way and give the heart the blessing of repose. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

s 780. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act to incorperate the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution.” 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that the bill 
which has just been messaged over from the Senate is one of con- 
siderable importance to the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. It is really an emergency matter, as I understand, con- 
nected with the financing of some new improvements which 
they desire to make in the nature of adding to their building. 
To wait for the matter to be referred to the proper committee 
and reported will probably take more than two weeks’ time 
before it can be taken up in the House. Such a delay, I am 
informed, might embarrass this organization in its eftorts to 
finance the building program. In view of these facts, and also 
in view of the fact that it entails no expense whatsoever upon 
the Government, I ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
now be taken from the Speaker's table and put upon its 
passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
(S. 780) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the National Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” just messaged over from the Senate, and to 
consider the same. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right 
to object. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. JoHNSON] has more detailed information in respect to 
this bill than I have, and I should be very glad if he would 
answer any questions that may be asked about it. I have had 
only a very short time to examine it. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, let us have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
bill. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution,” approved February 20, 1896, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That said society is authorized to hold real and personal 
estate in the United States, so far only as may be necessary to its 
lawful ends, to an amount not exceeding $5,000,000, and may adopt a 
constitution and make by-laws not inconsistent with law, and may 
adopt a seal. Said society shall have its headquarters or principal 
office at Washington, in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
from Connecticut will yield, I would be glad to make a short 
statement relative to the matter. 

Under the present law the holdings of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution are limited to $1,000,000. Their building 
here is too small to seat the delegates who attend the annual 
convention. The society has grown to be so large and has 
grown so rapidly that their hall is too small. All they ask is 
that they be permitted to own $5,000,000 worth of property 
instead of $1,000,000 worth of property. In other words, it is 
merely an enlargement in their property holdings, to enable 
them to build an addition to their hall which will seat the dele- 
gates of the society when they come here in annual convention. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. What is the necessity for immediate action? I 
shall not object if there is a necessity for it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. When the society met last 
April, which is the annual time of their meeting, Congress was 
not in session. They have gone as far as they can go toward 
getting the money with which to build this addition. Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and citizens all over the 
United States have agreed to take bonds which they propose 
issuing. The money with which they are going to buy these 
bonds is in banks held by those people, drawing no interest. 
They are daily awafting the authorization of Congress in this 
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pore to buy these bonds, so that every day the delay goes 
on these women are losing more and more money by holding 
| their money ready to buy the bonds. 

Mr. DYER. If this matter could be referred to the proper 
committee and reported back promptly—say, within a week or 
LO days—would it interfere with the purposes for which this 
legislation is intended ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; it is just that much 
added to their already long delay. They anticipated that this 
would become a law the first week or 10 days of December, 
and that they would have the plans and money already on the 
way. If there was ever any possible reason for doubt about 
the matter, it was when they were authorized to hold a million 
, dollars’ worth of property; but it is immaterial to the Con- 
gress or to the American people as to whether they shall have 
a $5,000,000 plant or a lesser one. It will not cost the Gov- 
erument a penny in any event. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has this matter had the attention of any 
committee of the House? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It has not, and that is not 
deemed necessary, because, as I say, the only question is, 
Shall these women be allowed to use more of thelr own money 
toward providing seating capacity for their membership? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My confidence in the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is so great, as it Is also in the gentleman from Connect- 
icut, that I shall not object; but I think it ought to be ob- 
| served that there is nothing to prevent reference of this in 
| due course to the proper committee, speedy action by that 
Sees and then consideration under unanimous consent, 





as is proposed here. I think it is an extremely bad precedent 
that is being established. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The bill itself affords ample safeguard and 
protection. It provides that the right to hold this increased 
amount of property shall be consistent with the purposes of 
the organization, and the purposes of the organization are 
wholly patriotic. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Entirely so. It is nothing 
more than a change in the value of the property which the 
society may own. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. May I say to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JOHNSON] that during the last Congress, and I think once in 
this Congress, I made the suggestion to the membership of the 
House, and especially to the organization of the Republican 
side, that whenever unanimous consent is asked for the con- 
sideration of a bill or resolution which is under the jurisdic- 
tion, say, of the Judiciary Committee, or any other committee 
of the House, the Member asking it should be able to say that 
he has consulted both the chairman of the particular com- 
mittee and the minority ranking member of that committee. 

This practice is nothing but courtesy. i think it is the 
proper method of conducting unanimous-consent requests that 
the ranking Member on this side, at least, should have an op- 
portunity to consider the question. I ask the gentleman If he 
wiil not withhold it until Mr. SumNers of Texas or some one else 
of the Judiciary Committee can be consulted. It can be brought 
up again to-day. I think it is a good practice, and I wish the 
gentleman from Connecticut would keep that in view, so that 
others will not have to object. If you can say that you have 
consulted the chairman and the ranking Democratic member on 
the committee, why, that relieves the situation and relieves 
the Members on this side, at least, of the obligation of inquir- 
ing whether they had any notice of what was to be done. This 
can be called up again to-day when Mr. Sumwners of Texas is 
on the floor of the House. I think it is a good practice. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There can be no possible sort 
of objection to permitting these women to do what it is de- 
sired to do, and now that this matter is up I think it very-——— 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I wish the gentleman would let it 
go over until Mr. Sumners of Texas is here. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, of course I could not if I 
would push this bill over without entire agreement, so that 
every Member present takes the same view of it. The circum- 
stances under which I made the request I stated partially in 
my opening remarks, to the effect that in reference to financing 
the new building these ladies are being held up because of the 
delay in passing this bill. In view of the fact that it does not 
enlarge the scope or powers of the corporation in any way 
whatsoever, but simply anthorizes it to hold $5,000,000 worth 
of property instead of $2,000,000, it seems to me that it is not 
a matter to which anybody in the House could object. 
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of Texas. Let me ask the gentleman from 
a question. I do not think I did; but I did ask 
man from Ohie when he was floor leader, Does not 
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the genticman think it is good practice, where unanimous con- | 


sent is a 
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ked for the consideration of a bill or resolution, to 
vel cousent both of the chairman and ranking member of 
the minority? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is entirely correct, and it is a 
practice that I have endeavored to follow. 

Mr. GARNER of Texa It is merely taking this over until 
this afternoon, and there is not much time lost. I wish the gen- 
tleman would adhere to the practice, which I think is a good 
oue and ought to be insisted upon on both sides of the House. 

Mr. TILSON. What the gentleman proposes has been my 
practice. In the first place, I did not know of it until very 
shortly before the House convened, and in the next place it 
was by no means clear what committee should have it. In 
the Senate it had been referred to the Committee on Finance, 
which committee, of course, corresponds to the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House, while it seemed to me the 
Judiciary Committee would be the proper committee to handle 
it. Before this matter had been cleared up it was time for the 
Ilouse to convene, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee object? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No. 

Mr. TILSON. I intend to withdraw it for the present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman will not 
withdraw it because 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If not, I will make a point of no 
quorum and get Mr. SUMNeEkRs of Texas here and all the rest here 
and then the gentleman can ask unanimous consent. If the 
xentleman can not wait five hours to pass this bill, I shall make 
a point of no quorum and bring the membership here. 

rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut with- 
draws his request. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. After the beautiful tribute paid te 
our lovable colleague on yesterday, Major SrepMan, of North 
Carolina, and with the thought singing in our hearts that the 
wounds of the Nation have been completely healed, I rise for 
a somewhat similar purpose and wish to ask you to pause for 
a moment to honor another gentleman who was a Member of 
this House for a great many years and is to-day one of the 
three living ex-Speakers of this House, who was a major 
general on the northern side during the Civil War. I refer to 
General Keifer, of Springfield, Ohio, in my district. [Ap- 
plause.] He is 90 years old to-day. He is the first citizen in 
my district. His career began away back in Abraham Lincoln's 
time, when he volunteered in the Union Army in 1861, and so 
distinguished were his services during the war that in 1865 
he was commissioned a major general on account of gallant 
services on the field of battle. 

I think he is now the only living commander who was at 
Shiloh. After the war, in 1877, he came to this House and 
was here until 1885, and such was his ability as a leader and 
statesman that he was made Speaker of this House from 1881 
to 1883. 

When the United States went to war with Spain, although 
General Keifer was more than 60 years of age, yet he was 
hale and hearty, and he offered his services to his country 
again, and, along with Gen. Joe Wheeler of the Southland, 
Was appointed by President McKinley as a major general of 
volunteers in the Spanish War and served in Cuba during 
the entire war. After the Spanish War was over General 
Keifer came back to the House, and was here from 1905 to 1912. 

Now, I want to point out to the Members of the House that 
his service to his country is unusual in both times of peace 
and times of war. A major general in the Civil War in the 
sixties, a Speaker of this House in the eighties, a major general 
in the Spanish War in the nineties, and 10 years later back into 
this House, covering a period of over 50 years of active public 
service. And so I say that General Keifer is not only the first 
citizen of my district but also a first citizen of the Republic 
{[ Applause, ] 

He is one of the three living ex-Speakers of the House. One 
of the others is ex-Speaker Cannon—Uncle Joe Cannon—of 
Illinois; and these two men were cronies and companions in 
the Tlouse for years, and I will say that they are keeping up 
their friendship by visiting each other every year. They are 
having a big birthday party to-night in Springfield for General 
Keifer, and 1 am sure ex-Speaker Cannon would be at that 


{After a pause.] The 
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banquet to-night if it were not for his extreme age and the 
weather of Ohio at this time. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, may I state to the gentle- 
man that I served under General Keifer as a private soldier 
in the Spanish War, and that I hold him in the deepest affee- 
tion? [Applause.] 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Ohio has been honored only twice 
during the history of the country with the Speakership, once 
with General Keifer, and to-day with the distinguished 
Speaker now in the chair, [Applause.}] Now, I wish to say 
to the Members of the House that General Keifer can not be 
congratulated here in person. I understand that under the 
rules of the House a motion would be out of order, but I think 
those who knew him and who served under him might wel! 
send a message to him to-day. I know he will appreciate it, 
and you can send it to Ohio, and I know he will receive it: 
but for celerity of delivery you might add Springfield. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MADDEN. I rise, Mr. Speaker, first to say that I was 
delighted to hear what my friend from Ohio [Mr. Branp] had 
to say, but particularly I rise for the purpose of saying that it 
was my privilege to have served with General Keifer in the 
House during the last years of his service here, and to serve 
on the Committee on Appropriations with him. I never knew 
a man in all the history of my service who was so indefatigable 
in his efforts to do something for his country. He was aggres- 
sive, positive, and determined to accomplish results, and that 
he achieved all the greatness that has just been told here is 
the best evidence that he was successful and did accomplish. 
It has come to few men anywhere to achieve the greatness that 
General Keifer attained in his active years. To-day he is 90 
years of age, four score and ten, 20 years above the Biblical 
period; and yet his mind is clear, and he is as full of vigor 
and life as he ever was in all his life. It is true he can not run 
a foot race, as he used to, but he can make an argument or 
tell a story or expound the law and lead men in the direction 
in which they should go with as much ingenious ability as he 
did in his early military days. To become a major general 
in the Union Army during the Civil War was no small achieve- 
ment, but to have been made a major general in another war, 
30 years later, was a still greater achievement, because few 
men live over such an expanse of time and continue so great 
under the circumstances for so long a period. Men come and 
go; they rise, they fall, they pass away. Few men have risen 
and stayed at the top as General Keifer has done during all 
his long life. He has the confidence and respect of every man 
who served here with him and knew him. 

We recognized in him one of the great leaders of the 
House. We followed him in the great national problems 
which he advocated and for which he stood. He was an 
exemplar of real American patriotism. He lived a life that 
we can well emulate. We are proud to have even been al- 
lowed to live in the shadow of his greatness. 

I wish to express the hope that this House, through tlie 
Speaker, will send a message of congratulation to General 
Keifer on behalf of the Members of the House on. this, his 
ninetieth birthday. I ask unanimous consent that the Speaker 
may be allowed to do that. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the Speaker may be authorized and directed 
to send to General Keifer a telegram on behalf of the House, 
congratulating him on his ninetieth birthday. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. It is so ordered. 

Mr. TUCKER rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia desire 
to speak? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, sir; for a moment. 

I was entirely unaware that my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Branp] was to give us the benefit of his motion this morning, 
but I can not permit such a resolution as has been suggested 
by him and by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] 
to be made in the House without rising to say a word. I have 
known Generali Keifer for 40 years. I did not serve in Con- 
gress with him, but he served here with my father. I had 


[Applause.] 


the honor of having him at the Jamestown Exposition on one 
of our great days there, when he delivered an address, and I 
had the pleasure of entertaining him at my own house. 
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I looked around to see if my colleague, Judge HARRISON, | 
was in the House at the moment, but I see he has been de- | 
tained this morning in committee. I can not permit this pretty | 
ceremony to go on without stating one fact about General 
Keifer 

Ile was a major general in the Federal Army, and during 
the Civil War was stationed for a while—not very long—in 
th town of Winchester, my birthplace. Winchester changed 
hands 77 times during the Civil War. General Keifer was 
there—-Il do not know how long in command of the Federal 
troops, but I want to say to you that he was there long enough 
to enlist the admiration and esteem of the Confederate people 

the city of Winchester. [Applause.] And when he came 
hack to Congress some of the good people of Winchester, hear- 
ing of his being here, sent for him that they might show him 
in the hours of peace their esteem for him, for his demeanor 

ward them in the days of war. [Applause.] Those were 
trving days. War is hell! But I rise to pay my tribute to a | 
man who in times of war never forgot to be a gentleman | 

always. [CApplause. ] 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 8264) making appropriations for the Department of | 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes; and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further general debate under this bill 
be limited to four hours, one-half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BucHANAN) and one-half by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that further general debate on the bill be limited | 
to four hours, one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BucHANAN]. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- | 
ject, I want to state the actual conditions of the debate on 
this side and the requests that have been made. There have | 
been 23 gentlemen on this side requesting time under general | 
debate. Eight of those gentlemen have been accommodated 
with various extensions added to their time. The balance of 
them still insist upon time being granted to them, ranging 
from 10 minutes to 380 minutes and aggregating 4 hours. 
I can not in good conscience refuse to agree to the unanimous- 
consent request of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mager}, | 
because he has been kind and generous and has conceded to the | 
minority about one hour more time than he retained for the | 
majority side. The purpose and object of this statement is to | 
suggest to my colleagues on this side who have requested time 
to defer their requests until they can get time worth while, 
because under this unanimous-consent request, if it goes into 
effect, every man on this side who has requested time will 
have to have the time allotted him heretofore cut in half, 
whether he likes it or not, and I shall take the responsibility. 

Mr. LOZIBR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to inquire of the gentleman from New York whether 
or not this time is to be consumed in debating the bill that is | 
pending before this House or whether the Members will be 
given the privilege of roaming all over the earth and discuss- 
- other bills and other matters that are not germane to this 

ll? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I am unable to state what 
subject matter gentlemen may talk upon. 

Mr. LOZIBR. I refer to agriculture, and I would like to 
inquire whether cr not the time is ever coming in this House 
when Members who want to discuss the bill that is pending— 
in this case the Agricultural bill—will be permitted in general 
debate to discuss that bill and not be compelled to step aside 
} allow other Members to discuss other bills and other sub- 
ects. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. ‘I will say to the gentleman that, 
so far as I am concerned, my object has been to accommodate 
my colleagues in the House. The debate has not been limited 
to the subject matter of the bill and I do not ask that. I like 
to please the Members of the House so far as I reasonably can. 

Mr. LOZIER. Further reserving the right to object, and I 
shall not object further than to say I protest against the system 
by which men who want to debate the bill under consideration 
are precluded and foreclosed from doing so by Members who 
are given practically all the time and allowed to ramble all 
over the earth and discuss other questions not germane to the 
bill under consideration. 

: Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, dur- | 
ing my 11 years of service in this House I have never made a | 
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| point of no quorum, I have never objected to a unanimou 


consent request, and have taken up but little time of the House 
At the beginning of the discussion of this bill, I went to the 
gentleman from Texas {|Mr. BucHANAN], who has charge of the 
time on this side, and told him I wanted 30 minutes in which 
to discuss a measure that would probably come up under sus- 
pension of the rules at an early date. I want to diseuss the 
public buildings bill. I am next on the list. Everyone above 
me on the list has been given all the time that was asked, 
and some have been granted more time than they originally re 
quested. I am not making any complaint about that, but LI do 
feel I am justified at this time, however reluctant I may be to 
do so, in objecting, unless I can be given the 30 minutes T have 
asked for to discuss a very important measure which, as I 
say, may come up at an early date under suspension of the 
rules with no opportunity to discuss it. Without that assur- 


ance I feel constrained, however much I regret it, to object at 
this time. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit, 


of course, I want all gentlemen to have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss measures in which they are interested, but does my friend 
from Alabama realize that the gentleman from New York, 
under the rules now, can move to close debate and can close it? 

Mr. ALMON. By majority vote, of course. I realize that 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does it get the gentleman any 
where? I would like to have all the discussion the gentleman 
wants. I do not care if the gentleman objects. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, some of the gentlemen have 
withdrawn their requests, and the gentleman from Texas has 
consented to yield me 20 minutes time, and I therefore gladly 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8264, the Agricultural appropriation 


| bill, with Mr. Treapway in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8264) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June %0, 1927, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yicld one minute to the 
gentleman from Nebraska |[Mr. SHALLENRERGER]. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I realize the sear- 
city of time, and so I only ask for this brief time to offer for 
the Recorp a letter received by myself from Secretary Hoover, 
of the Department of Commerce, on the rubber investigation 
and my reply thereto. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by publishing those letters. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, under leave granted 
to extend my remarks I insert a letter received by myself 
from Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, 
on the rubber investigation and my reply thereto, which are 


as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 27, 1926 
The Hon. ASHTON C, SHALLENBERGER, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Ma, SHALLENBERGER: I do not believe you wish in any 
way to justify the foreign governmental monopolies of our import 
raw materials or the unreasonable prices which they have from time 
to time exacted from the American people. I therefore wish to cor- 
rect the misimpression which may arise from the statement in the 
New York World of the 26th in which you are reported to have said 
that the price of rubber never went to a dollar and that the customs 
returns on rubber imports show less total expenditure than the estt- 
mates furnished the committee hearings. . 

As the record nas not been published, you have apparently not 
been able to consult the exact text of the statements made before 
the committee. What I have uniformly stated is in line with my 
first announcement on this subject on December 10, 1925: 

“Our imports for 1925 wiil be about 860,000,000 pounds, and at 
normal growth our consumption will be 900,000,000 in 1926. At 


the price declared by the price-fixing body as ‘fair’ to them, our 


next year’s supply would cost us about $324,000,000, but at the 
present prices of $1.10 per pound it wil! cost us about $990,000,000 
or $660,000,000 in excess of the ‘fair’ price.” 
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You will find that the same statement appears again in the 
records before our committee, in every case being a forecast of 


what would be the result to the American people from the actions 


of this monopoly during the past few months when projected over | 


the next year. 

The actual prices of rubber are a matter of public record in the 
daily press and, of course, you can not be correctly quoted in stating 
that the price has never gone to $1. If you will consult the press 
you will find that the price has on many occasions passed the dollar 
mark during the last six months. Obviously the rubber coming 
through the customs previous to this period represents purchases made 
at earlier dates and therefore at lower prices on an ascending mar- 
ket. The effect of the enormous prices of the past months will be 
evident In future customs returns 


You will see from the evidence put inte the Recorp that the fair | 


price declared by representatives of the British rubber committee was 
36 cents, that it was maintained until about March a year ago, since 


which time the price of rubber has steadily ascended, and it is precisely | 


this boost which is the whole basis of this discussion, a lift in price so 
enormous As to amount to as much as 300 per cent over the supposed 
fair price and 600 per cent above the cost of production. 

i realize that your statement arises out of a misunderstanding of the 
facts, which, as shown above, have been accurately stated. I know 
your own sense of fairness will lead you to correct the misimpression 
which may arise out of your statements. 

Yours faithfully, 


IIeRBERT HOOVER, 


January 30, 1926. 
lion. HereertT Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, Skecrerary: I beg to acknowledge your letter of Janu- 
ary 27, in which you comment upon an article in the New York World 
quoting remarks 1 made in the House op January 21. 

I note you again state your estimate of the amount of rubber to be 
imported as 960,000,000 pounds, and state that at the price of $1.10 
it will cost about $990,000,000, 

1 did not question your figures, but they are estimates only and 
assumptions as to what might possibly occur in the future. The thing 
1 desired to call to the attention of the House and the country was 
the fact that the actual amount paid by American importers for rubber 


for the 11 months of 1925 was only $364,000,000 for 798,000,000 | 
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| licensed by village, State, and Nation fm the attempt to stop its 


growth or kill it. 

The system of regulation and license became so notorious a 
failure, while the traffic, on the other hand, became so gen- 
erally branded by the courts of the land as the major cause of 
insanity, crime, and pauperism, that the people decided the 
thing was an evil that must be eradicated, not controlled. 

The hamlet took it up and made it an outlaw. To make it 
more effective and secure its benefits the township closed its 
doors to it. Then the county asked its withdrawal, only to 
find that if it was to be effective in the barriers erected ji; 
would need to be state-wide. Then again came the need oj 
national action because of our modern interstate-commerce 
activities. 

When the eighteenth amendment became effective two-thirds 
of the people living in nine-tenths of its area had prohibited the 
liquor traffic by State or local action. 

Thus it is readily seen that the consummation was not an 
accident or the hysteria of the people. It was a final decision 
of an active national conscience. 

What has it accomplished? Six years have gone by and the 
Nation has not gone to the bowwows entirely. Perhaps 1. 
harder period for the testing of a great new governmental po! 


| icy could have been chosen than the period of reconstructioy 


pounds of rubber. This is about one-third of the amount you estimate | 


as the cost for 1926. 
The average price actually paid by the rubber importers for the year 


1925, as shown by Department of Commerce reports, was less than 50 | 


cents per pound. The prices you quote of $1.10 or $1.21 per pound | 
are speculators’ prices, and were not paid by American tire makers for | 


the rubber used by them in the manufacture of the tires which have 
been doubled in price to the American consumer. 

The estimate of savings of $250,000,000 to the American consumer 
is also speculative. The speculators’ price for rubber may have de- 
clined from $1.10 to $0.84, as stated by you, but the actual price of 
automobile tires has—not declined to the American consumer. On the 
contrary, the committee had information that the consumer was about 
to be made the helpless victim of another price advance, but for this 
exposure of past price inflation. 

My statements were not based upon what might possibly happen in 
the future, but was the showing of Department of Commerce records 
of what has actually occurred. What I charged in my statement to 
the House was that under the cloak of a speculative price for crude 
rubber, which they have not paid, the tire manufacturers and dealers 
doubled the prices of auto tires to American consumers. 

I have introduced a resolution in the House asking the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the question of price fixing by rubber 
and coffee dealers and manufacturers. 

In your testimony before the House Commerce Committee you ad- 
vanced the idea that it is a proper function of government to protect 
our people, if possible, from unfair prices charged our nationals by 
controls established by citizens of other nations, 

I respectfully submit it is likewise the duty of both the Government 
or any of its departments to protect our people from unfair price 
fixing or profiteering by our own manufacturers or dealers. 

Respectfully yours, 








Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, Hupson]. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, if it had been possible on 
January 16, T would have asked time to discuss for a moment 
the events of that day celebrated in the history of the Nation. 

Since before the beginning of the Nation the liquor traffic 
existed, the conscience of the Nation from the beginning has 
been active to lessen or as far as possible eradicate the evil. 

The contest took varied form. All conceivable barriers were 
placed about it in the attempt to stay its scourge; it was 


after a great World War. 

Six years is not a proper period for the testing. This is 
recognized by any fair-minded friend or foe. It may not yet 
have had a sufficient time to tell whether it is the right govern- 
mental policy for the extermination of the acknowledged evil 
of the traffic. Sure it is that the period has not been long 
enough to say the policy is a failure and will not succeed. Ex- 
President Taft has said at least it should have 10 years’ fair 
trial before the will of the people in the matter is changed or 
asked to be changed. 

In addition to the period of time, so few in years, that we are 
considering there must be borne in mind the further fact, viz. 
that the enforcement of the law has not in the majority of in- 
stances perhaps been in the hands of its friends or even in 
many cases, even neutrals, in the issue at stake. 

And yet the record is a marvelous one from any angle that 
you approach the question with an unprejudiced attitude of 
mind. So great have been the results that it is not to be won- 
dered at that the President should say: 


The time will probably never come when the eighteenth amendment 
will be repealed. 


Now I want to insert in the Recorp two or three things 
apropos to that occasion. I have a letter written by a friend 
of mine from East Forty-second Street, New York, as follows: 


This morning I stopped in at a delicatessen store on my way to my 
office about noontime and noted a young workman arranging to take- 
out with him three gallon pails of steaming hot coffee—the substitute 
for the beer can of former days—and this from a Broadway store in the 
heart of New York City. I have seen coffee among workmen before 
at the noon hour in open-air work and have never seen any other 
beverage since 1920. 


I have here a telegram from a city within a city in my dis- 
trict. It is a city within the city of Detroit of nearly 100,000 
population, 86 per cent of which are of Polish extraction. It 
is as follows: 

Detroit, Micu., January 22, 1926. 
GRANT HupDson, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Savings deposits in Hamtramck Bank December 19, 1917, were 
$953,567. In December, 1925, savings deposits were $8,143,007. School 
attendance increased from 2,900 in 1917 to 10,100 in 1925. Sixth 
year high school increased from 300 in 1917 to 2,100 in 1925. 

M. R. Keyworrn. 


That is a Polish city in the heart of the great metropolis 
of Detroit, a metropolis of one million and a half people, 
and shows a remarkable advancement under prohibition. 

I have here a wire from the Board of Education of High- 
land Park, another city of nearly 100,000 population. 


Derroit, Micn., January 12, 1926. 
Hon. Grant N. Hupson, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

You wire our opinion. Prohibition is directly responsible for 
better condition of average man. Many people who can afford to pay 
exorbitant prices and who should set a better example still indulge. 
However, the number of these cases compared with whole number of 
people much exaggerated. Our honest conviction is average man 
to whom liquor was once a menace is greatly benefited. No sane man 
would ever consider going back. Success to you in stand taken. 

HicHLAND Park Boarp OF EDUCATION. 
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I have a telegram from the chief of police of another one | 
of my cities, the industrial city of Pontiac, with about fifty or 
sixty thousand population. The chief says under a telegram | 
dated January 13, 1926; 

Pontiac, Micu., January 13, 1926. 
Grant M. Heupson, 
Washington, D. O.t 

rhe eighteenth amendment is a good thing, and can be enforced with 
men and money. There is no law that the United States can not en 
force. Would state the condition of the working men is better since 
the law went into effect, In a financial way families are being better 
taken care of and men are working more steady. Mauufacturers ap- 
prove of it to the best of our knowledge. It would be practically im- 
nossible to compete with traffic if saloons were allowed again. There 
jyuld be more accidents and deaths, of course. There were less ma- 
chines before the law went into effect than to-day, but if saloons were 
tolerated again it would be unsafe for your family and others to be 

sou the highways and streets of this or any other city. 

Jxo. B. Downey, 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to insert with the tele- 
grams I have read three other telegrams from my district, aad 
in that same connection I want to insert in the Recorp an edi- 
torial of one of our great’ metropolitan dailies in the State of 
Michigan written by A. P. Johnson, publisher of the great Grand 
Rapids News. It is entitled “In hoe signo vinces.” I do not 
want to take the time to read that publication, but it is unique 
and will go down through the years as a great contribution. I 
want it in the Recorpb, so that everyone in the House may have 
the reaction of the great editorial writer and also that it may | 
be preserved for future reference : 


LANSING, MICH., January 18, 19%. 


Hon, Grant M. Hvupson, 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Eighteenth amendment greatest thing ever done for workingmen 
New enforcement officials are making good. Law to deport alien vio- 
lators should be enacted now; this will destroy most of the traffic. 
As public official am not a crank on prohibition, but the Constitution 
is sacred; to violate my oath is little short of treason. Eighteenth 
amendment will last as long as Government. No matter how long the 
fight, decency, honesty, truth, and good citizenship will prevail. 

Caru YounG, 


LANSING, MICH., January 13, 1926. 
Hon. Grant M. Hupson, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Prohibition to-day after only six years’ effort is better enforced than 
the many local and State laws and regulations were during the license 
system. It was unlawful to sell to minors, but boys were taught to | 
drink, as a new crop of drinkers was necessary to take the place of 
those who eventually would die off. The American people will not 
soon forget their experience with the licensed liquor traffic, and will 
not allow the greatest curse of our civilization to be thrust upon them | 
again. No drunken nation can compete with a sober one. | 

R. H,. Scort, 
President Reo Motor Car Co, 


Fast LANSING, MicH., January 13, 1926. 


Iton. Grant M, Hupson, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is difficult to generalize fairly concerning so large a subject as 
progress made in six years under the eighteenth amendment, but I | 
think it can be said that prohibition has become a permanent national 
policy, but the achievement of better enforcement is partly a matter of | 
continued education as a refined national morale and partly a matter 
of gaining a better measure of enforcement and punishment, but I 
believe that gradually the people will accept the challenge both to tem- 
perance and law enforcement. 


Kenyon L. BuTrerriecp. 
The editorial is as follows: 


IN HOC SIGNO VINCES 


(Written by A. P. Johnson, publisher of the Grand R-plds News, for 
the Michigan dry campaign committee] 


We stand to-day on the threshold of a great reform. We are facing 
a new dawn, a new day. 

That reform is the triumph of temperance. The new dawn is pro- 
hibition. The new day, sobriety. 

You ask how I shall vote and why. 

I shall vote for prohibition because underlying its tenets are the 
happiness of my fellow men, the welfare of society, the betterment of 
the world. 


| 
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I shail vete for prohibition as a protection to everything I hold near 
and dear, as a safeguard to all that I love, and as an appeal to its 
helping band when mine shall have withered away. 


I shall vote for prohibition in Michigan as contributory to ita adop 


tion of my country. I shall hold fast to the thought that right must 
prevail; that drink is wrong I shall set aside all contrary self- 
intérests, friendships, and associations and cling firmly to the inevi 
table truth that the world will be better when drink is doomed 

I shall vote for prohibition In the exerclse of my sacred duty as a 
self-governing individual, as a tribute to my enfranchisement, and as a 


humble offering to the Master Builder who has permitted me to share 
in so divine a heritage 

I shall vote for prohibition to avenge the toll that drink has exacted 
from its innocent victims. I shall vote for the widows, the orphans 
made destitute through the ravage of intoxicat 


ion, and those for whom 
I would shed my own blood could it but ease | 
and the anguish has brought them 

I shall invoke, through my vote, a law that will help the weak win 
their battle. I shall exercise my franchise 


1¢ pain, the suffer 


it 
' 
ti 


to accomplish that which 
prayers and supplications have failed to do. I shall vote to stem an 
evil that scorns respect, shirks duty, and “takes off the rose from th 
fair forehead of an Innocent love and sets a blister there.” 

1 and their chil 
dren. I shal! vote for the young man who falls by the wayside—who 
can not say no. I shall vote for a better environment for the young 
woman who wants to live right and go straight but whose path is made 
perilous by drink. 


I shall vote for the boys and girls, my childre: 


I shall vote for industry, for thrift, and for self-respect I shall 
vote for the worker, the toller, that in time he may see the fruits of 
his labors and live as becomes his worth. TI shall vote for better 
homes, better bealth, and longer life I shall vote for the restoration to 
its rightful owners of all that drink has confiscated—for the return 
happiness and human faith. 


That prohibition will conquer fs as fixed ag are the stars In the 


in 
firmament. Temperance will pre 





is the survival of truth, and with 
it will come the economic reward which has followed right thinking 
since man began. 

America has always recognized the right as against the wrong We 
are the logical people to lead all reform conducive to betterment. Ou: 
country, your country, my country, is destined always to go right, and 
we are the makers of its destiny. 

Turn down your glass and cut the ties 

Let your vote be a toast to a vanishing evil—a welcome to its doom 


We bear the cup no iil will Many a time bas It been raised to a 
noble cause and drained by noble men 

tut you must go, old comrade You have made the world n> better. 
You have cheered, but your cheer has chilled our hearts and blurred 
our vision. You have given hope, but your hope was false You have 


given life, but your life was a lingering death. 

For thousands of years we have tried you, but not once have you 
stood the test. Your philosophy is as empty as were the brazen 
images which men forsook to worship God. The serrows we have 
drowned in your shallow pool have mocked us when you were not 
near to deceive our mind and beguile our path 

The hopes you enkindle to-day vanish with the sordid reality of the 
morrow. Your sunshine has been deyold of life; there are no stars in 
your night. Yours is a pale, lifeless glare enveloped in eternal gloom 

When the new day is at its zenith you will be among the memories 
of a dark and ignorant past. You will be classed with the pagan 
altars upon which were sacrificed human blood and human lives. Your 
cheer will be as forgotten as are the fallen leaves in springtime, and 
the only epitaph that will mark your time will be the scars you left in 


| our hearts. The world will forget you as you bave so often forgotten 


those who fell beneath your blows. 

Your passing will be the greatest blessing we have known since 
Christ. You have bad your day, and we bid you ne’er return, for we 
have come to the parting of the ways. We bear you no hatred, for 
we tolerated you as a weak society truckles to a strong foe, and we 
welcome the day when temperance will be emblazoned before us as was 
the sacred cross before the ancient Constantine, and we can say one 
and in accord, “In hoc signo vinces.” 


Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I want to 
take up one other proposition in my limited time. In the last 
year there has been made what is called three different sur 
veys. The Subcommittee on Alcoholic Traffic made a survey 
and reported back in a pamphlet of 142 pages. 

This survey was made by means of a very comprehensive 
questionnaire sent by the committee to all officials of the Gov- 
ernment—Federal, State, and county—whose duties broucht 
them in touch with the administration and enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment. In addition to officials, the question 
naire was sent to social service and welfare organizations. It 
is as complete a survey as time and opportunity was afforded 
the committee. 


—— 
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The second so-called survey was an unofficial research bul- 
letin issued by F. Ernest Johnson under the name of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ of America, who says 
in his foreword: 


Nothing in this report is to be interpreted as indicating ultimate 
concinsions, It is too early to form final judgments. The success of 
probibition depends, in part at least, upon the degree of interest and 
activity that the situation here set forth may arouse in persons who 
have a serious concern for the outcome. 


This document is a pamphiet of some 80 pages, and closes its 
discussion with these words: 

When the darker side of the prohibition situation is faced it must 
te remembered that no intelligent advocate of the new régime expected 
it would be fully effective. * * * The fact that prohibition is far 
from yielding results that were hoped for from it does not warrant a 
widely concurrent assumption that it can not be enforced. * * * 
The situation presents an unprecedented challenge to the schools and 
the churches. A new opportunity is at hand. 


4 third so-called survey is a pamphlet issued by the Modera- 
tion League, entitled “A National Survey of Conditions Under 
Prohibition.” It is a small pamphlet of some 16 pages that 
attempts to give a mass of figures obtained from police-court 
blotters in certain cities of a group of States. It is so mani- 
festly superficial and so full of deductions drawn from figures 
that do not embrace all conditions that it is of practically no 
value in determining conditions which it is supposed to pre- 
sent. Unquestionably there is need for a full and comprehen- 
sive survey by some committee of Congress which has the 
ability and power to secure this information from Federal and 
State officials, institutions, and agencies. 

This survey ought to be made in view of the propaganda 
that is being launched by those who are both for and against 
this great experiment in social and economic government life. 
There are instances of gross violations of the law no one will 
question, but without a shadow of a doubt in the minds of 
sane, thinking people the Nation is moving abead, and, as the 
survey of the House committee reveals, the benefits of prohibi- 
tion in these six years have meant increased comforts in home 
life, better opportunities in school life, better health, better 
food, better clothing, better homes. And two great outstand- 
ing results face us on this sixth anniversary, the elimination 
of saloons from country life and from city streets, which has 
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meant practically the elimination of drunkenness. The prayer | 


of every thinking American ciiizen to-day should be— 
America, America, 
God mend thy every flaw, 
Conserve thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law. 


The membership of the House has received a letter signed 
by a group of Representatives who term themselves the com- 
mittee on modification of the Volstead Act—unofficial. It is 
interesting to note of the 56 signatures to the letter 24 are 
from New York, 5 are from Pennsylvania, 3 from New Jersey, 
4 from Illinois, and 5 from Wisconsin, and 4 from Maryland. 
Out of the 48 States represented in Congress three-fourths or 
more are not represented in the list of these men seeking 
modification. There are one or two items in their call for re- 
cruits that are perhaps worth noticing. For instance, their 
second paragraph refers to the bulletin of the Federal Council 
of Churches, from which they quote the following words: 

Drinking by young people, as compared with preprohibition times, is 


roore 
And 


The attitude toward law enforcement and respect for laws in general 
is worse, 


Now, let us see what that bulletin referred to does state. 
1 quote from the result of their questionnaire, which they say 
was sent to 2,700 members of the National Conference of Social 
Work and which yielded a 10 per cent return. This data. of 
course, you realize refers to the homes of the great middle 
class of the American people, the bone and sinew of our entire 
national life. Notice these results: 


Furnishing of homes: 
Rotter SS a ee eee w chs Genadiph db chesyen ebteslohegsen es cede eased 203 
Worse ~~. wernt ton cen tlh w=vtesd> ws print phim dais te elie pn ccithenty aniisihiaetneiite dated meee 6 
Sanitary and health conditions in homes: 
OO a ale pa Asie tn het nh a alta t yn ap ile ad chain a diealelaaarannn 182 
Worse ; we win & ies ltbiesty Ube eigelct tinge biel aan aeeee 5 
Mental health of the homes: 
Bettor a Seca ee @unii ceenpantinteindsns sate 152 
Worse os . - cduitiyimic tnd tisdale jetties tng teed dl pencdiiantentnn 25 
Children delinquency : 
lDecreasings mime p< <= emi ah anata aeaeeban 81 
Increas ue = . : sHmeotaneaateccoes ane weehataseee 63 
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Malnutrition among children : 
Decreasing 
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Increasing... Cqisacnaiutgiutony Llosa... = 
Liquor for minors: Tinie 
oy ee ee ee ae 180 
SE WN iinicinamnichiebiitoee eee eahaeotee ee 66 


Now come the figures from which the unofficial commiti:o 
makes their statements: 





Se ee Oe RE OK OOO enews ewe nee ae =~. 109 
Less Poo iristgo tihtanallins dh Sa piven eipeish acai Writned ew aiets Opdsan tthmasialeee 95 
SO IR iets Mita ibcdciti Sitntictasbes aie Rie. 10 


I submit that when all the figures stated above are taken 
into consideration, it is a far-fetched conclusion that there js 
more drinking by young people after six years of national pro- 
hibition than there was before prohibition. I wish to submit 
to this unofficial committee this pertinent question: How many 
men or women in preprohibition days acquired the habit of 
drink and the taste for liquor after they were 21 years of age? 
Certainly no one will call the saloon of former days a kinder- 
garten for teaching sobriety. Nor will any establishment set 
up, call it by any name which you will, for furnishing of a bever- 
age containing an alcoholic content under the plans for moditica- 
tion that will result in a generation free from the habit of the 
aleoholic drug. 

In the third paragraph of this communication they refer to 
the privilege, so called, of home-made wine. Inasmuch as they 
quote from the bulletin of the Council of Churches for their 
first reason for modification, let us see what that bulletin says 
on that issue: 


From the point of view of law enforcement, the home manufacture 
of wine, particularly in alien communities, is a serious obstacle to 
100 per cent efficiency, but more and more it Is becoming evident that 
this phase of the problem is of relatively little significance. 


The plea of the modificationists is that modification is in- 
evitable. That is a conclusion without fact. But suppose, for 
argument’s sake, it might be true. What are we to hope from 
modification? Certainly not less drinking; certainly not better 
economic and social conditions in the home. The only result 
would be to legalize again the traffic in alcoholic beverages. 
While the limit might be placed on brewed and vinous liquors 
of certain alcoholic content, it would nevertheless furnish the 
cover for the traffic in all alcoholic beverages and would make 
absolutely nonenforceable any restriction against spiritous 
liquors. 

It is well to remember that any modification contemplated 
by our colleagues in this circular would not eliminate the boot- 
legger, the highjack, or the other sources of organized opposi- 
tion to the eighteenth amendment. The patrons of these un- 
lawful agencies want hard liquor, and your modification pro- 
gram does not provide for such, nor will it satisfy those who 
to-day are violating the law and breaking down the Constitn- 
tion of the Nation. There is only one remedy of that cond!- 
tion, and that is increased penalties and a more adequate or- 
ganization for enforcement. 

On the question of modification two outstanding examples 
as to how it will work are at our very door, as experienced by 
the Province of Ontario and government control in the Provy- 
ince of Quebec. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. MAGEB of New York. I yield one additional minute to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, one minute will not do me 
any good, and I will have to content myself with the extension. 

Under my privilege of revision and extension of remarks I 
here insert a survey I made of these questions during the p:ust 
summer. 

Desirous of learning the facts concerning the operation of 
the 4.4 beer law in Ontario and the operation of the Gov- 
ernment control law in Montreal and smuggling on the border, 
that I might report on these to the subcommittee of the Alvo- 
holic Liquor Traffic Committee, of which I was chairman in 
the Sixty-eighth Congress, I invited the following persons to 
accompany me on a trip to Canada to get first-hand informa- 
tion: Wayne B. Wheeler, W. V. Waltman, Sam Fickel, and 
Ben H. Spence. The following places were visited: Sarnis, 
Forest, Parkhill, St. Marys, Stratford. Kitchener, Galt, Brant- 
ford, Hamilton, Toronto, Montreal, Beamsville, St. Catherines, 
Niagara Falls, Welland, Dunnville, Simcoe, Tillsonburg, Port 


| Stanley, St. Thomas, London, Blenheim, Chatham, Essex, and 


Windsor. 

In most instances, a meeting was arranged for and pre- 
sided over by some local public official. Both friends and op- 
ponents of prohibition participated in the discussion, including 
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mayors, magistrates, members of parliament, chiefs of police, 
aldermen, and prominent business men of the community. 
THE ONTARIO 4.4 BEER AC 


The situation in Canada with reference to the power to con- 
trol alcoholic liquors is very different from that in the United 
J 


States. The Dominion or Federai Government is the residuary 
of all power, except that which is delegated to the Provinces 


in the British North America act. In other words, the Domin- | 


ion Government has all power to deal with the manufacture, 
importation, exportation, and interprovintial transactions in 
intoxicating liquors, The Provinces have control only of pro- 
vineial transactions, such as sale, keeping, transportation 
within the Province, and, in short, all transactions relating to 
intoxicating liquor, which begin and end within the Province 
itself. 
THE ONTARIO TEMPERANCE ACT 

The Ontario temperance act was adopted in 1916. It pro- 
hibited the sale of all intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses with the exception of wine made from native-grown 
grapes. Manufacturers of such wines are permitted to sell 
within the Province in wholesale quantities only. The pro- 
vision relating to native wines reads as follows: 

(1) Subject to any regulations or restrictions which the board may 
impose, manufacturers of native wines, from grapes grown and pro- 
duced in Ontario, may sell the same in wholesale quantities only; 
that is to say, in quantities of not less than 5 gallons in each cask 


or vessel at any one time, and when sold in bottles not less than | 


1 dozen bottles of at least 3 half pints each at any one time 

(2) A manufacturer of native wines who sells such wines other- 
wise than as permitted by this section or who allows any wine so 
sold or any part thereof to be drunk upon the premises of such 
manufacturer shall be guilty of an offense against this act, 


The definition of liquors was as follows: 
“Liquor” or “liquors,” unless otherwise expressed, shall 


to be intoxicating. 
Following the adoption of the Ontario temperance act, and it 
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beer would contain 88,262 gallons more of xbsolute alcohol 
than that which was contained in all the whisky, brandy, rum, 
or gin that was consumed in the Province of Ontario in the 
last year of license. Evidently the government has made a 
bad guess. The best estimate that we can get is that the 
revenue will fall short of the government's estimate perhaps 
one-fifth, some say one-tenth per cent, of the amount hoped 
for, because the people are not taking to 4.4 beer for reasons 
hereafier set forth. 


KINDS OF PERMITS OR LICENSES ISSI D UNDER TH! NEW ‘EER LAW 


(1) Hotel permits to sell 4.4 with meals and to operate beverage 


rooms; 4.4 can be sold or furnished whenev: i reg neal is put 
chased 

(2) Restaurant permits: These permits allow the of 4.4 beer 
with meals, but the purchaser must secure the liquor and drink it at 
a table with meals instead of standing at the bar 


(3) Shop permit: This permit may be granted to the pi yprietor of 
a shop or store and the liquor may be sold only in unopened 
bottles, casks, or other containers in which the liquor was purchased 
by the permit holder for sale Such liquor may sold from or 
over any counter or elsewhere in the store or shop 

(4) Employees: The employees of places where liquors are sold 
must secure a permit to sell nonintoxicating liquors 

(5) Club permit: Liquor may be sold and kept for sale to employ- 
ees and bona fide members. It can not be sold on Sundays except to 
bona fide members with meals in the dining or grill room 

(6) Brewer's permit to sell: While the provincial government can 
not control the manufacture of liquors, it does control permits to sell 
these liquors by the brewer within the Province 

(7) Brewer's permit to operate brewer's warehouse \ brewer may 
secure a permit to dispose of his liquors at a warehouse separate from 
the brewery to other permittees or direct to private purchaser 

(8) Permit for nonstandard hotel: Permit fee $10 More restric- 


| tions are placed around this permit. 
include alcohol and all fermented, spirituous, and malt liquors 
and combinations of liquors and drinks and drinkable liquids | 
which are intoxicating, and any liquor which contains more | 
than 24% per cent of proof spirits shall be conclusively deemed | 


was sustained by the voters in two referendum votes taken to | 
sustain or repeal it. In 1924 the issue again raised, and by a | 
majority of 33,915 the voters went on record in favor of con- | 


tinuing the Ontario temperance act. The premier stated that 
if it was sustained by the vote of the people he would 
strengthen and enforce the act 
tinuing the act was not as large as former votes. The premier 


The majority in favor of con- | 


believing that the government could better the situation by | 


changing the definition of liquors, advocated an amendment of 
that definition which makes it read as follows: 


“ Liquor” or “ liquors,’ 
drinks or drinkable liquids which contain more than one-half of 1 per 
cent by volume at 60° F. of absolute alcohol, and aleohol and all! fer- 
mented, spirituous, and malt liquors and combination of liquors, and 
drinks and drinkable liquids which are intoxicating, and any liquor 
which contains more than 2% per cent by volume of 60° F. of absolute 
alcohol shall be conclusively deemed to be intoxicating. 


That is what is commonly called 4.4 beer. There is noth- 
ing in the law characterizing liquor as 4.4. 
WHAT THE GOVERNMENT HOPED TO ACCOMPLISH BY THE CHANGE 


The Government evidently hoped to accomplish these pur- 
poses by the enactment of this amendment: 

(1) Additional revenue. 

(2) Satisfy those who were demanding a stronger alcobolic con- 
tent in the beverage. 

(3) Eliminate the bootiegger. 

(4) Wean the addict of strong liquor to a milder beverage, to wit, 
4.4 or 2.5 per cent alcohol by volume, 

CAPITAL REVENUE 


Hon. W. H. Price, provincial treasurer, estimated as reve- 
nue from the tax upon the new beer the sum of $2,200,000 
for the balance of the fiscal year ending October 31. This 
would be for a period of five and a half months, or at the rate 
of $4,800,000 per year. As the provincial tax is 10 cents a gal- 
lon, it would mean the sale of 48,000,000 gallons annually. This 
beer contains 24% per cent alcohol by volume, which means 
1,200,000 gallons of alcohol which was to be given to the 
people to wean them away from stronger liquors. 

The largest amount which people of Ontario consumed in 
1915 under the license policy was 1,111,738 gallons of absolute 
alcohol in the spirituous liquors distributed at that time. 
That is to say, according to the government's figures the new 





| 
unless otherwise expressed, shall include all | 


(9) A permit to sell liquor on steamship 


(10) Home brew: Any person desiring to make home brew of any 
alcoholic centent may do so by filing notice with a stoms officer 
stating his intention to do so After filing such notice he in brew 


beer whether the government consents or not 
(11) Native wines: Native wines may be made and distributed ad 
libitum, as above indicated. 


Number of permits issucd under thie eystem 


1. Hotel permits_—_- nha bedi elias .. 1,500 
S. BRAD DOC atetncrenananeone can alee eS 
3. Restaurant permits 7 s . . . ; uWO0 
t. Brewery warehouse permits : . 250 
5. Brewery permits idipadioe a ee a . 28 
6. Club permits Stunde hte ~— 185 
7. Steamboat permits _...-.. came alihaiianuediiens hi 


Liquor obtained at any of these places may be taken to the 
homes and given to the children or guests 


PRESCRIPTION AND DRUGGIST PERMIT . 

Liquor obtained at any of these places may be taken to the 
whisky to be filled at a dispeusary. 

There is no limit on the orders or prescriptions for non- 
beverage purposes. He may issue on a druggist for 6 ounces of 
alcohol or for 20 ounces of alcohol for rubbing purposes. 

HOME-BREW PERMITS 


Any person may file a notice with the collector of customs 
that he intends to make home brew and ipso facto he becomes 
a brewer on his own account. The strength of the alcoholic 
content of home brew is not limited. 

In spite of the 4.4 beer now on the market these home-brew 
permits or certificates of notice are increasing. It shows that 
beer drinkers are not satisfied with 4.4. 

At the beginning of each meeting I said that the committee 
was not official and made a statement as follows: 


The Sixty-eighth Congress appointed a subcommittee of the alcoholic 
liquor traffic to conduct a survey throughout the United States of the 
conditions relating to the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment 
Hearings were held, questionnaires submitted to Federal and State 
officials, views secured from leaders in our industrial, commercial, 
and financial affairs. 

The committee made a very thorough report, which was submitted 
to the full committee at the close of the last session. 

It has been the thought of the committee to continue this investi- 
gation still further, and, with that in mind, I decided to visit your 
Provinces on a pleasure trip, but at the same time to inquire of your 
officials and your people generally relative to the working of your 
present liquor policy, but more espectally what is known on the other 
side of the border as your “beer program.” It bas been reported 
to us by proponents of such a measure in the States that your policy, 
viz, your 4.4 beer, now manufactured and sold legally, would satisfy 
the desires of those who want a stronger alcoholic content of brewed 
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liquor than our one-half of 1 per cent: that it would eliminate boot 
legging and the illicit traffic in hard liquors, and that it would bave 
a decided tendency to reduce drunkenness and reform those addicted 
to the use of spirituous hquors. 

I shall be yery glad to hear from you, Mr. Chairman and others 
present, relative to this policy and have outlined three questions, 
which among other information which you may have regarding your 
present beer policy, I shall be glad to secure, 

First. Has 4.4 beer satisfied those who demanded of the govern 
ment a stronger alcoholic brewed liquor than your previous 2.57? 

Second. Has the manufacture and sale, through your various gov- 
ernment provisions of the 4.4, eliminated the bootlegger and the traf- 
fic in illicit liquers? 

Third. Do you know of any addicts of spirituous liquors being 
weaned away from such liquors by the use of 4.4 beer? 

Fourth, How is the present 4.4 policy received by the community 
as a whole? 


We will be very glad to secure your reactions as indicated above or | 
any other information that you may have in reference to the number 
of permits of various classes in your community, the records of 
your courts as to arrests for drunkenness. 


The reports of the meetings follow: 
SARNIA 


Sarnia is a small city opposite Port Huron with a popula- 


tion of 15,000. On Monday, August 24, we met a small com- | 


mittee composed of Mr. R. Starrett, Mr. Conn, supervisor of 
schools, Mr. Finney. wholesale grocer, Mr. R. V. LeSeur, and 


one or two others whose names we did not secure, at the cham- | 


ber of commerce. We talked with the clerks or bartenders of 
bevernge rooms in Sarnia. The unanimous opinion was that 
4.4 was not satisfactory to the persons who wanted a stronger 
drink nor to the people generally. They had recently had 
home week in the town and it was reported that some of the 
operators of these places and others wanted to have the lid 
off. They asked the mayor to either give them that permis- 
sion or to let somebody else act as mayor during that week. 
He took the position that he was elected as mayor and could 
not properly turn the office over to some one else. 

A few of the permit holders took the chance and violated 
the Jaw. Cases were pending against five of these law vio- 
lators when we were in Sarnia. Mr. LeSeur and others testi- 
fied that the sale of 4.4 was not increasing in the beverage 
room. It was the universal testimony of the clerks or bar- 
tenders that 4.4 was a failure as a seller. Superintendent Conn 
and Mr. Finney both eoncurred in the statement by Mr. LeSuer. 
They also declared that it was a failure from the standpoint 
of suppressing illicit sales of liquor. One of the witnesses said 
that he knew of a man who had run out of industrial alcohol 
and in 20 minutes was able to secure a supply of liquor from 
a local bootlegger or illicit seller. It was the general opinion 


that home brew was increasing. Mr. Finney, who is a whole- | 


sale grocer, said that the demand for cream of malt used in 
making home brew was steadily going up. Under Canadian 
law you can report that you are going to make home brew and 
make it legally up to any alcoholic content. None of the wit- 
nesses knew of a single person who had been weaned from the 
stronger liquors by 4.4. 

FOREST 


This is a small town of about 1,000 population. We met 


there Mr. H. J. Pettifield, editor of the Free Press; Capt. M. | 
Oliver, of the Salvation Army; Mr. Walker; and others. All | 
of these persons declared that .the sale was decreasing in | 


beverage rooms and practically no one was satisfied with it. 
This whole county had abolished the saloon by municipal 
action, excepting Sarnia, and the opening of 4.4 places was in 
direct opposition to the sentiment and vote of the people. 


They declared that bootlegging exists the same as before, no | 


bootlegger being put out of business because of 4.4, and that 
no one had been reformed. It was the judgment of one witness 
that bootlegging had increased. It was indicated that the evils 
of the system were more real than obvious; that the bringing 
back of beer places and beer drinking had a degrading effect 
upon the people generally; and that they were headed in the 
wrong direction under this system. 

PARKHILL 


At Parkhill we met with Mr. McPhee, operator of general 
store; Mr. W. R. Sibley; Mr. W. H. Bartram, druggist; Mr. 
Harrison, hardware dealer; one doctor; and one of the firm of 
White & May, dry-goods dealers. They were strongly of the 
opinion that no one who waated a stronger beverage than 2.5 
was satisfied with 4.4; that for a short time after the adoption 
of 4.4 iaw illicit sale was reduced for a week or two. As soon 
as drinkers learned of its kickless quality they went back to 
home brew or buying from the bootleggers, This is another 
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| community where 4.4 is sold without sanction of the pec 
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iDle 
| legally. The druggist at this point called attention to the oe 
| that 30 quarts of liquor may be prescribed in a month by 
| doctor on a Government dispensary, and an unlimited numix r 
| of prescriptions may be issued on a drug store by a doctor for 
6 ounces of alcohol for internal use and 20 ounces for extern,) 
use, 
ST. MARYS 


At this place four hotels are selling 4.4, Testimony was to 
the effect that 4.4 has not hurt the bootlegger’s business one pit 
and that no one is turning from stronger liquors to beer. Th, 
mayor, C. R. Richardson, thought that the price, 10 cents a 
glass, had much to do with the people refusing to buy 44: 
that there was not enough difference between 2.5 and 44 
salable at 10 cents a glass. One witness said that the Domin. 
ion Government had put a tax upon 4.4 on the theory that it 
came within the excise laws, but the provincial governme) 
persisted in the theory that it was nonintoxicating beer. Rey. 
Thomas Green, pastor of the Union Chureb, said that at Sim. 
coe, where he formerly lived, the proprietor of the best ic 
cream parlor in town, a Mr. Gettas, said that he would not 
allow 4.4 to be sold in his place because it was not desirable 
and would cause him to lose the best part of his trade. The 
consensus of opinion of those present, and part of them were 
strongly wet, was to the effect that alcoholic drinkers were not 
| satisfied with 4.4: that it had not stopped illicit sales: and 
some said that it had increased them. Reverend Green testified 
that at the resorts the young people were starting and devel. 
| oping an alcoholic appetite. They are caught off guard by 
the constant misrepresentation that 4.4 is nonintoxicating and 
harmless. Mr. Bernhart, manager of the local bank, said that 
4.4 was like a seven-day wonder. It is all over now. The 
meeting was held in the city hall. 

STRATFORD 


Population, 19,000. Acting Mayor Andrews called the meet- 
ing to order in the city hall, and Mayor Brown came in later 
| and took charge of the meeting. * * * 

At this place there were several strong advocates of the 
present system of distributing 4.4. Alderman Moore has a 
permit to distribute 4.4 in bulk and was the distributing agent 
for a brewer. Tne chief of police said there was no increase 
of sale in hotels; that if the alcoholic content was stronger 
it would further satisfy and further reduce tue use of strong 
liquors. Seven fotels and one restaurant and three shops 
have permits; also four distributing agencies (warehouses) 
sell to individuals and retailers. The chief of police, who is 
strongly in favor of the present system, said that home brew 
had trebled since 4.4. Doctor Monteith, who is a member of 
Parliament, says that 4.4 has satisfied to some extent those 
who wanted a stronger alcoholic liquor; that the regulations 
placed around the distribution of 4.4 were to protect it and 
prevent as far as possible criticisms from the public as to the 
failure of its distribution. He indicated that there were about 
38,000 permits for home brew on January 1, 1925. in the 
Province. 

The chief of police thought that bootlegging had decreased. 
He said that some persons got illicit alcohol and used it to mix 
with 4.4. Mr. William Newman, a labor leader, who wes 
present, was strongly opposed to the present system. He said 
that home-brew permits would continue and increase under the 
law because there was more alcohol in the home brew. He 
| resented the idea of the Government requiring him to take out 
a prescription to secure liquors for medicinal purposes. He 
spoke of a trip to England, taking his young daughter with 
| him, and their idea that father had the right to take a drink 
whenever he wanted it but the children up to 19 should leave 
it alone. He said that the stronger liquor was father’s medi- 
cine. He told of advocating sobriety to labor groups, because 
when sober they could win their fights and when drunk they 
| always lost them. Alderman Moore, who distributed liquor, 

said he knew four people who had given up stronger liquo’s 
| and were now good workmen since they were able to get ! 1. 
J. M. Smith, inspector of schools, said he did not drink much: 
that 4.4 is good and 2.4 at 5 cents a glass would please mere 
people. Mr. Newman also stated that home brew had taken 
the place of strong liquor in some instances but not 4.4. Alder- 
man Stewart was strongly in favor of the Ontario temperance 
act in its origina: form, He insisted that it had not been given 
a fair chance. Doctor Fisher said he would not try to cure 
any hard liquor drinkers on 4.4. The chief of police thought 
| that 4.4 had decreased the illicit trade. Most of the officials 
| interviewed at this place were strongly opposed to prohibition 
| and evidently favor 4.4 as a stepping-stone to secure stronger 
| liquors. 


. * * * * a * 
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KITCHENER 
Twenty-five thousand population. 
hall. The mayor presided. Nine hotel permits, four restaurant 
permits, one brewery permit are in force here. Mr. Soully, 
representing the manufacturers, said the people were not satis- 
fied with 4.4. Mr. Kennedy said he did not see any change in 
labor conditions as to contentment greater than when 2.4 was 
legalized. Mr. Bilgen, of the public-school board, said 4.4 has 
not solved the problem. The secretary of the 


1926 


Meeting 8 p. m. at the city 


school 


board | 


said one man told him he could drink a gallon and not feel | 


it. Another said, “I do not want it. It is no good.” Still 
another declared that you could get as much of the old liquor 
as before. The secretary said it does not satisfy the people 
put will increase the appetite for aleohol in those who drink 
it. There are a great many bootleggers, as before. Mr. Bain, 
superintendent of schools, sald no one was satisfied with 4.4. 
Miss Good, of the woman's council, said 4.4 is not solving or 
improving conditions. It will make things worse. 

The chief difficulty with the Ontario temperance act was that 
it was not strong enough. It did not prohibit the manufacture 
and other parts of the trade. Doctor Hansberger, of the insur- 
ance company, said: 


If 4.4 only satisfied the craving of men for alcohol, there 


craving. 


was little 


There were only a few in the beverage rooms even on home- 
coming week. When asked why men wanted whisky when 
4.4 was available, they replied, “4.4 is no good.” 
effect on bootlegging was nil. He also said that in eight years 
of prohibition a group of young people had become sober and 
they did not readily take to this beer, and the old drinker was 
not satisfied with it. He thinks the government is disap- 
pointed. Mr. Rieder testified that drinkers told him that 4.4 
was no good and too dear. 
not satisfied those who wanted real beer. Second, it has not 
satisfied the whisky addict or weaned him to 4.4. Third, it has 
not eliminated bootlegging. They are not as near a solution as 
in 1916. The mayor was strongly opposed to prohibition. 


Alderman Poglesant said 4.4 has not satisfied the people; that | war Veterans, said: 


the Ontario temperance act was a success: that he agrees with 
Hansberger. Doctor Heist said 44 is not’ eliminated. 
Reverend Imrie said as a young nfan he used to handle it 
but never used it; that 4.4 has not satisfied the craving for 
drink. He gave testimony about the benefits of the Ontario 
temperance act. He declared that the objective is to bring back 
old liquor. Mothers are going to him and asking for help where 
liquor is ruining people in the home. He said it made it more 
difficult for men who were trying to sober up and easier for the 
bootlegger. Mr. Holman, of the Waterloo Coilegiate Board, 
said it had not satisfied the people. Mr. H. Lockhart, of the 
Twin City Labor Council, said, “4.4 has not stopped the use 
of strong liquor. There is more of it than ever before. It has 
not changed the desire for strong drink. It has not eliminated 
the bootlegger. Some laborers are satisfied with 4.4." C. L. 
Morrow said 4.4 is not satisfactory and has not checked boot- 
legging. Drunken people have increased in numbers since 4.4 
has been legalized. 
GALT 

A city of 13,000. The Manchester of Canada. Mayor H. A. 
Gardiner presided and made an address of welcome. 

There are three hotel permits, two club permits, and about 
800 home-brewing permits in the town and country surround- 
ings. Mr. Brewer, a member of the council, testified that he 
sold 2.4 but did not take out a permit for 4.4 because there is 
no demand for it. He said there was no body to 4.4. Mr. 
Foster and members of the press present testified that 4.4 was 
not meeting the demands, and that it was not a success; that 
the decrease in the sale was because of its kickiess quality and 
the price. Mr. Bachaman, of the hydro commission, says that 
4.4 has not eliminated the bootlegger, and that violations of law 
have increased ; that there is a large increase of arrests for vio- 
lation of the law by persons driving cars while intoxicated. 
A. R. Goldie said it has not weaned the drinker, who got his 
liquor from the bootlegger. Mr. Webster, contractor, said it 
disappointed men who wanted strong liquor. None present 
knew of any alcoholic addict who had been sobered by 4.4. 


This town had 15 years of local-option experience before the 
adoption of 4.4, 


BRANTFORD 

Population, 31,000. Acting Mayor Freeborn presided at the 
meeting in the city hali. Mr. M. P. Raymond, member of 
*arliament, said it was a political question and that he would not 
like to discuss it, but that 4.4 was not satisfactory. Ex-Mayor 
Parker, president of the chamber of commerce, said there was 
Some evidence that intoxication was less and home conditions 
better under the Ontario temperance act. He thinks that the 
Ontario temperance act can not be enforced strictly. He says 


He said the | 


Mayor Ausmossen said that 4.4 had | 
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you can go to the phone and get any kind of liquor delivered 
in 20 minutes, or a short time; 44 ts not popular. The sales 
are small because there is little difference between it and 2.5. 
It does not satisfy those who wanted the stronger liquor. 
Frank Cockshutt, business man, said that it has not satisfied 
people; that it had not diminished bootlegging, but has in- 
creased it; that it was more difficult to supervise a larger num- 
ber of beer places; 


that the home life of the people had been 
bettered 


under the Ontario 


temperance act. Home brew was 
at first reduced, then when the altoholic thirsty tested 4.4, 
home-brew permits increased. Ue believes that enforcement 


will come in time to respond to public sentiment ; that economic 
savings are greater under the prohibition and the waste less. 

Reverend Oke said that 44 satisfied no one. He declared 
the Government broke its pledge in adopting the amendment 
for 4.4; that it dissatisfied former liquor addicts and is harder 
to enforce. Mrs. Schulte, of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, said that it had aroused the women of the Domin- 
ion against liquor and for the advance of the home as nothing 
else had done in years. 

We as women are willing to support any temperance act, put there 
is danger to children in 


tampering with any beverage like 4.4 with 

alcohol in ft. 
Alderman Mahen agreed with Mr. Cockshutt about the fai! 
|} ure of 44. Mr. Shepperson, a manufacturer of refrigerators, 
testified as to better industrial conditions under prohib:tion. 





In 1913 they required a statement about applicants drinking. 
Now they have no need for such pledge. Use of refrigerators, 
a luxury, has increased since 1913, due largely to prohibition. 
He told of one man who put on $7,000 getting ready for the 


sale of-4.4 who declared he had lost it, and that Mr. Ferguson 


should pay it back. Another $100 spent and it was lost, too, 
Anybody who would sell a license to sell 4.4, that stulf, 
ought to be put in jail. Mr. Kilmer said 4.4 was a failure. 


Mr. Frank, city water commissioner, said 4.4 is a faree and 
satisfies no one. Illicit selling is not decreased. 


You can get 
anything by telephone. 


Mr. Thompson, president of the Great 


Four and four-tenths per cent is a dud. 
cost Is too high. 


It is not a remedy. The 


HAMILTON 


The meeting was held in the chamber of commerce. 

Mr. A. H. Lyle testified that 4.4 has not satisfied the thirst 
of the alcoholic drinkers. The government has hedged it about 
with strong regulations as though it were a dangerous drink 
and yet declares it to be harmless and nonintoxicating. He 
said the government declared it would be a great revenue pro- 
ducer, it would decrease bootlegging, and wean the drinker 
from strong liquors to light beer. Instead, however, beverage 
rooms are practically vacant. It increases the thirst for alco- 
hol. It enhances the business of bootlegging. On July 31 the 
Hamilton press carried the statement that drunks had increased 
30 per cent under 4.4; that 10 cases would come up in police 
court to-morrow. He told about the output of one brewery 
being largely to bootleggers and that shipments had been 
trailed from the brewery to the ports and found it going back 
and sold in Hamilton by bootleggers. He said the advertising 
that beer is harmless had a bad effect. The two press men 
present said that it does not satisfy any person with an alco- 
holic thirst. Mr. Patterson, of the Enlow Manufacturing Co., 
said: “ You can not drink 4.4 and be as efficient as a work- 
man.” (2) That women in foreigners’ homes where the hus- 
bands work at the plant realize that the buying of 4.4 beer 


brings no adequate equivalent for the cost. (3) Women are 
drinking more. (4) Home brewing is increasing. (5) No one 


gave up bootleg liquor for 4.4. Mr. Slater, a manufaciurer, 
said there was no middle ground; that we would either be 
drinkers or abstainers; that the fight would be a real prohl- 
bition law or its repeal. The local Hamilton paper recently 
voiced this same sentiment in an editorial as follows: 


{From the Hamilton Herald, Saturday, August 22, 1925] 
MORD “ MODERATION ” 


It is clear that the program of the Moderation League does not sat- 
isfy the antiprohibitionists of British Columbia. The sale of spirituous 
and malt Hquors in packages by the Government, with the accompant- 
ment of doctors’ prescriptions, is what the league aims for. This sys- 
tem they have in British Columbia. Anyone who wants liquor out there 
can get it in bottles at a government store. But an agitation has been 
started for the sale of beer by the glass, and it appears that by munici- 
pal local option on the question of the retail sale of beer—beer by the 
glass. 

There is no such thing as a permanent compromise on the liquor 
question. As prohibitionists will never be satisfied with anything less 
than absolute suppression of the traffic, so will the majority of those 
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who want liquor never be satisfied with any restrictions which prevent 
them from getting it where, when, and in the quantities in which they 
want it if the Ontario Moderation League's program were put into 
effect in Ontario it would not be a finality. The agitation would con- 
tinue for the sale of beer by the glass. 


a1 


ir. Hi. T. Veals, said he called at one home to help quiet a 
drunken row and the men said that he did not want any of 
that 4.4 It was no good. There was no kick in it. Doctor 
Kmory said that the great, danger was that boys and girls were 
being told that it was a harmless beverage and that they would 
get the hoped-for real liquor. It has a dangerous, isidious 
nature, it satisfies no one. As the head of an insurance depart- 
ment he reported that they give a lower insurance rate to ab- 
stniners, and those who drink 4.4 can not qualify. He said that 
it was hard to keep minors from getting liquor as the law said 


‘Those apparently under 18.” Mr. Lyle said 4.4 has aroused | 


ihe people as never before and the Province will go back to | 


stricter enforcement. Mr. Patterson said no one was satisfied 
with it. (2) The drinker was not getting what he expected. 
(3) There is more bootlegging. (4) There are more accidents. 
Reverend Morrow said 4.4 has not satisfied the drinker, has 


net stopped illicit sale but increased it. He had been a resi- | 


dent in Hamilton for 11 vears . 


rORONTO 


Mr. Bradshaw said they employ 1,400 men. Four and four- 
tenths has not satisfied those who want stronger liquor. 
Doctor Moore said he had visited 73 beverage rooms outside 
of Toronto. In 42 there were no customers, in 11 one told 
him it would take 100 years to get back the expense he had 
incurred in getting ready for the trade. Mr. J. M. MacDonald 
said there were few in the beverage rooms; that 4.4 was a 
failure and thus was not weaning alcoholic drinkers to so- 
called harmless beer. Mr. Fleming said he never heard any- 
one say anything in fts favor. The unanimous opinion of 
those present was that 4.4 had not decreased illicit trade; that 
con ditions were worse, and it was not acceptable to the com- 
munity at large 

We were received cordially by the chief constable, the pre- 
mier, the attorney general, and the license commissioner. 

The chief constable of the city of Toronto corresponds to 
the chief of police in our cities. Under the Ontario tem- 
perance act each city mar designate an officer to enforce the 
act, and then the fines and penalties are paid into the city 
ov jocal treasury. The chief constable of Toronto is a splen- 
did type of officer, who has been promoted from the ranks 
nfter years of service. His records show that he and his force 
are confronted with many of the same problems that we have 
in our cities. The effect of the Ontario temperance act on 
arrests for drunkenness and disorderly conduct are similar 
to those in many of our cities. They are as follows: 


Arrest for drunkenness and disorderly conduct in Toronto, years 
1911-1922, inclusive 

























aa 
Drunk | Disorderly 
' i atdaa atte eS oe emma 
| Male Female Total Male Female Total 
nee ——— eee |---| -— EE 
8k tik. 2 Pie 998 | 11,717 1, 851 | 69 1,920 
a 12, 686 | 979 13, 665 1, 940 51 1, 991 
a eae. } 14,192 | 24 15, 116 2, 950 70 3, 020 
Pian dacanteettenstnehenaath | 13, 277 | 97 14, 247 2, 658 76 2, 734 
MGR « cavliatcdesodeda | 10, 624 | 608 | 11, 232 2, 345 4 2, 429 
MOO it. ctnntitne dca 492 | 9, 639 1, 372 63 1, 435 
ihn contsded nadaeneceiemel 4, 263 | 291 4, 554 996 22 1,018 
(WG. 2... ol ee 187 3, 433 1, 083 18 1, 101 
TORR... <ktdenttheckide 3, 703 | 222 3, 925 1, 004 45 1, 049 
ao citi dita 5, 872 | 258 6, 130 1,017 14 1,61 
1921 oe ed 4, 522 205 4, 727 1, 049 35 1,084 
See decniabins ae 8, 780 279 4, 059 O44 41 GR5 
MUR dis dsdoet Sided | 4,427 274 4, 701 836 46 882 
eee 4, 289 290 4, 579 952 42 ved 
1 } 
Ont ario temperance act came . in force September ‘18, 1916, 
The summary of all offenses is as follows: 
SUMMARY 
1923 1924 
I i incall ten i eal iii —— 6 4 
Murder, attempt._.. 5 3 
REAR. 8s nt octet bane hlehecemdinnsotiinaaalaaetne 16 12 
AutemmObie thette... sci dk. Sincncbcktbensecubticchhs se eebeed 1, 067 1,414 
Mieweie Gath. ...... i cacuntitinclsdiieetebsshitinbdbabuaeadeitinedidiued 1,871 
( Scar ag RF Sy SAP ae St phitenenideinaal 8, 847 
Rurels wy tn 5 
House and shop. breaking _ 591 
Rebnwey.. cece a ln i lee ee 44 
Picking pockets. .... dreudniindsinencntnmnieduniaisteiities anteqaobean ecascas 602 
Total. . 
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In reporting crime conditions the chief sets forth in his report tl 
following: 

“It must be fresh in the public mind that many of the cities ana 
towns of this Province have suffered from the depredations of ertmi 
nals, and Toronto has not been immune from this sort of thing by 
any means, despite the earnest endeavor of the police department to 
prevent it. I am of the opinion that there is altogether too much 
sentiment with respect to clemency extended to criminals after that, 
in order to protect the lives and property of the citizens and make 
criminals realize that they must obey the laws of this country, w hip 
ping be more generally applied in cases of persons convicted of serjous 
crimes, particularly those of a vicious nature, or committing 
under arms.” 


e 


a crime 


With reference to the Ontario temperance act the chief re- 
ports: 


sreaches of the Ontario temperance act show an increase of 649 
cases over the previous year. Enforcement will, however, continue to 
be difficult just as long as the distillers and brewers are permitted to 
manufacture liquor presumably for export, which in very many cases 
never goes outside the boundary of the Province. Violators are alsy 
becoming more cunning and cautious. The police, however, have been 
honestly, persistently, and courageously prosecuting offenders, but in 
some cases are hampered by misplaced clemency extended to offenders 
who could be given jail sentences instead of fines, and made to serve 
every minute of the sentence. It would have a very salutary effect, 
The imposition of fines in the last analysis is only a license to carry 


| on an illegal business. Further, I would again emphasize that in order 


to greatly assist in enforcement, aliens convicted of violating the pro- 
visions of the act should be. deported after serving their sentences. 


This does not cover the period since May, 1925, under the 
44 law, but the unofficial records show that drunkenness 
and bootlegging are substantially the same. 

THE PREMIER 


The premier, as leader of his party, is responsible for the 
policy of 4.4 beer being adopted as a governmental policy. 
The attorney general outlined the law in his speech before 
the provincial parliament. Both the premier and the attor- 
ney general have taken the position publicly that 4.4 has not 
had a fair chance because, neither the wets or the drys have 
supported it, and for the further reason that the price of 10 
cents per glass and 20 cents per bottle is greater than neces- 
sary and has driven the drinker of small income away from 
it as a cheap, palatable drink. 

LICENSE COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Hales, chairman of the board of license commissioners, 
gave us the following information regarding the issuing of 
prescriptions and government dispensaries : 

Total es 


ual 
average 





































November, 1924: 





TE ncomiguamagomnenibad: 

Issuing 1-25 prescriptions..........- pa 

Issuing 26-50 prescriptions_...........- 

Issuing 51-75 prescriptions__........... ' 3, 229 

Tasting OVGr 76 peeeeriQtinns....ccc sek fons- nodsndhp cusesocghenadsessJicss- 
RUN. Snddnchsncdadysboos sophadho sha 

December, 1924: 

Nonissuers_........-..----- eee oe OC eee eee 

Issuing 1-25 prescri 10. 59 

Issuing 26-50 pr: 41. 50 

Issuing 51-75 prescriptions............. + 4 


Issuing over 75 preseriptions........... 


Tete . wdincccccctnsedadnaccpendsitnse 


January, 1925: 
eee ceed iis 
uing i- oscbiatiabéot . 
Issuing 26-50 cuaetenh. biases ) 39. 64 
Issuing 51-75 criptions..... tihanaiee ‘ 51. 94 


Issuing over 5 prescriptions.....--.-- a a ad dnene- 


Datel - ccéncnnccotinchhadeanbneed 


The number of prescriptions for 6 ounces and 20 ounces of 
alcohol that may be issued to be filled by a druggist is not 
limited. 

m MEDICATED WINES IN ALCOHOLIC PREPARATIONS 


The license commissioner reports the following, which indi- 
cates the difficulties they are having with medicated wines: 
MEDICATED WINES 


The legislature in 1924 passed important amendments which en- 
abled this board, in conjunction with the provincial board of health, 
to better deal with evasive preparations. In recent years manufac- 








turers of alleged medicated wines, especially in the Province of Que 
' where their preparations were ruled as liquor by the Quebec 
commission, have been persistent in invading the Ontario 


ket, and all over this Province, and particularly in the northern 
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and eastern sections, these wines have been the cause of much intoxi- | 


With the aid of amended section 
been greatiy curtailed and the evasion 
ness is much less flourishing than it had been. 
Under the section mentioned, the provincial board of health is quali- 
fter careful analysis, to certify whether or not a preparation is 
ited sufficiently to prevent its use as an alcoholic beverage, and 
, . certificate is conclusive evidence thereto in court. 


larity has medicated wine 


fied, a 


An adverse cer- 

t te has the effect of showing that the preparation should be classed 

wv, which can be sold legally only under the restrictions imposed 

the act. The following preparations have 
ider the provision mentioned ; 

Doctor Comentry’s Invalid Port Wine, 


been 


Doctor Clark's Tonic Wine, 


26 reve j “e : s . 
126, however, this irregu- | young man, said that he was brought up with the view in mind 


eertified against | 


Doct |. O. Lambert's Elixir Tonie Wine, Doctor Winfrey's Tonic, 

Perfection Tonic Wine, Quinquina des Princes, Ransay'’s Tonle Wine, 

e + John’s Wine, Sanitas Tonic Wine (Vin Sanitas), 303 Invalid Port, 

Benedictin, Tonic Porteau, Vin Benedictin, Vin Sanito, Vin Saint 

‘ ve’s, Vin Saint Malo, Vin Saint-Mark, Vin St. Michael, Vin Saint | 

P Vin Tonique Saint-Vivant, Walker's Malt Extract, Wilson's 
I ilids’ Port Wine, Wiiton’s Tonic Wine. 

is interesting to observe from the 1924 report of the Quebec | 

juor commission that in that Province war is determinedly waged | 

against evasive preparations posing as medicated wines, a list being 


b 1 of no less than 
Quebec, 
above. 


45 such preparations classed as liquor in the 


ce of the list including a number which are in the 
» list 

Che drug trade in Ontario has been circularized and a lst furnished 
of preparations certified against, so that druggists are now informed 
on the subject, and they occasionally inquire of the board when prepa- 


rations with new names arise. 


rovil 


ai ri 


MANUFACTURERS’ PERMITS 


Che permits issued during the year for use of alcohol and other 
liquors for manufacturing purposes, under section 121 of the act, num- 
ber 391. The commodity most used in manufacturing alcohol, of which 
the use of 858,187 gallons of standard alcohol 65 overproof was per- 
mitted The quantity actually used as reported permit-bolders 
during the year was:°* 


by 


“In gallons of standard 65 overproof (or 165 proof), 326,692. 

“In proof gallons (or 100 proof), 539,042.” 

All the large users manufacture in bond, the alcohol being taken out 
of bond and mixed for manufacturing purposes, or denatured, in the 
presence of an officer of the department of customs and excise of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


These officers have far greater powers to supervise and re- 
voke permits than do the enforcement officers in the United 
States. They have full discretion to grant or revoke when they 
believe it is for the best interests of the government. 

REAMSVILLE, ONTARIO. 


Mr. Kemp, a member of the provincial parliament: He said 
44 does not satisfy those who want a stronger drink. He 
thought the sale locally was greater than that of 2.5, largely 
because of the tourist traffic, which was at least willing to 
try it ont once. He said it had not eliminated bootlegging, as 
he put it “decidedly not,” but had given the bootlegger a bet- 
ter opportunity. The liquor addict has not been weaned from 
stronger liqner. He said one regular drinker told him, after 
buying 4.4 for the first time, that hereafter he would save his 

Ime. 

There are two distributing agencies of wine, or wineries, 
one in Beamsville, the other near by. The wine is sold by the 
case, 12 bottles in each case. People are drinking this wine 
locally in large quantities. They bring it to the home and all 
may drink it, young and old. Four and four-tenths is not sat- 
isfactory to the community. 


8T. 


Population: 22,000. 


CATHERINE, ONTARIO 


Permitea 
Five hotels; four restaurants; two clubs; six or more shop permits, 


Mayor Jacob Smith presided at the meeting. 

He said 4.4 has not given satisfaction to alcoholic drinkers. 
These drinkers say that is a disappointment. One brewer 
he reported as saying that unless a change came soon he would 
have to quit. It is not satisfactory to the drys. It has not 
stopped bootl ng, but on the other hand increased it. 
Three drinkers of home brew told the mayor that 4.4 was of 
no use and they would not drink it. 

Mr. Hetherington, a school-teacher, said his experience of 50 
years as a teacher in dealing with youth caused him to reach 
the conclusion that no good came from any kind of alcoholic 
liquors, 4.4 or any other. He said it furnished a cover for 
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that the evil was in advertising it as innocent 
liquor, when it creates the habit for stronger alcoholic liquors 
and would result in demanding legislation to 
liquors in the future 

Hugh M. Bell, 


bootleggers : 


legalize such 


Scotchman and a soldier, comparatively a 


that drinking was one of the social amenities; that the saloon 


Was an evil and debauched the community; that its abolition 
was a good thing, especially the bar. He said, however, no 
one has any right to tell anyone else what to do. He had 
always seen liquor in the home; that he did not know of any 


officers or others who did not have it. The bar will not come 


back, but those who have money can get liquor. ‘The law 
works in the interests of the rich against the poor. 
NIAGARA, ONTARIO 
Mr. Cowan, president of the chamber of commerce, pre- 
sided. Mr. Cowan is also editor of the local paper. 


He said that 4.4 was a profound disappointment to every- 
body because of not enough kick In it to satisfy the alcoholic 


thirst. It was to be used as an entering wedge to further 
weaken or repeal the Ontario temperance act; 4.4 means 7.7 
under certain conditions, when the liquor continues to fer- 
ment. He said that judging by the local arrests and process 


reports, there was more bootlegging. Most of the bootlegging 
cases were for the sale of whisky. He thought that many of 
the wets were better satisfied with 2.5. It was cheaper and the 
difference in the alcoholic content was not sufficient to justify 
the added expense. He spoke of two hotels at Niagara. 
One had spent $1,500 to separate the bar by a glass partition 
and other requirements under the 4.4 law. The other 
$2,000. He said neither had gotten enough out of it 
for their expenditures, 

There are 10 hotel permits, about. 85 restaurant permits, 2 
shop permits, and 6 distributing agencies at Niagara. 

He said that whisky and other intoxicating liquors marked 
for exportation from Canada would be cleared for that pur- 
pose, but much of it was diverted back. 

Mr. Gay, a manufacturer, said he had not heard anybody 
speak favorably of 4.4; that the employees with whom he 
came in contact report that it is not good. He saw harm in it, 
as it furnished a place for the old drinkers to hang around a 
beverage room. 

Mr. James said there was a restaurant in his building, but 
he sees practically no one using 4.4; says the men who were 
drinking strong liquor before are getting the same kind of 
liquor now. He thought it was a subterfuge to increase 
alcoholic appetites ; that none were weaned away from stronger 
liquors. 

Mr. William Delaney was one of the deputation who waited 
on Premier Ferguson opposing 4.4. He said that Mr. Fergu- 
son had told them that 4.4 was intended to decrease permits 
for home brew. On the other hand, it had increased them; 
that his employees say that the Ferguson government has 
handed them a gold brick. 

One man said he had a case in the cellar and it went sour. 
None were weaned off from the stronger liquor; bootlegging 
conditions were not changed for the better. They would be 
worse were it not for the fact that the government in its 
attempt to make the 4.4 policy a success had increased the 
penalty, making it a jail offense to be a bootlegger. 


spent 
to pay 


WELLAND, ONTARIO 


Mr. Garner, real-estate owner, said that hard drinkers would 
not be weaned away from those drinks by 4.4. He was in favor 
of the Ontario temperance act. Said that the citizens of 
Ontario were responsible for these hard drinkers by permitting 
the sale formerly of strong liquors so that they became liquor 
addicts. He said the people of the Province did not vote for 
4.4; it was forced upon them. Those who favored 44 for 
drinking purposes now advocate more alcohol. The Govern- 
ment said in the law that boys must not have it; that it is 
dangerous; yet they advertise it as a harmless drink. He said 
the Government said you could not drink it standing up, and 
placed many other regulations upon it. He said it had not 
satisfied the drinkers or the people generally; that the Ontario 
government would benefit from it, even if it is getting some 
revenue. 

The chief of police, Mr. Crabb, said that there were four 
hotel permits, one restaurant, one or two shops, one brewery, 
and distributing agency near by. 

Four and four-tenths has not affected bootlegging. 
is less drinking, it is due to other causes. It has not satisfied 
alcoholic drinkers. It is a ghastly failure. It is a stepping- 
stone for further weakening of the law. It has not decreased 
illicit sales. The Ontario temperance act, he sald, can be 
enforced. 


If there 
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Old aleoholie drinkers are falling back on home brew, native 
wine, and bootleggers’ supplies. Arrests under 4.4 are not less 
than former arrests for drunkenness. Hotel keepers are dis- 
appointed. 

Mr. Gross, the solicitor, said: 

The act is leaning too much on law and not enough on the Gospel. 
Four and four-tenths does not hurt the situation. The less law you 
have, the better. The Ontario temperance act should be modified. 

Revereml Bunt agreed with the chief of police that 4.4 is a 
failure. 

Miss Dair said that not one of the hundred women in the 
Women's Christian Temperance Union were satisfied with 4.4. 
There is some drinking in the homes. It will harm boys and 
girls, because it will create alcoholic appetites. It is advertised 
us harmless 

She spoke of the Cincinnati Malt Cream, which was being 
purchased in large quantities to make home brew. She thought 
the bars were doing less harm than home drinking. No one 
was weaned from stronger liquors by 4.4. 

Mr, McMurry, former hotel keeper, had had experience with 
both sides of the question. He said that 4.4 had not lessened 
drinking or drunkenness or crimes’ and is satisfying no one. It 
is a failure. Young people are drinking it and it will create 
appetites for liquor. It is easy of access and advertised as 
harmless. He thinks it is intoxicating. He said there were just 
as many bootleggers at least, and he thought more of them, 
than before 

Reverend Forester works among the foreigners in this com- 
munity. He said 4.4 has not helped. He said they have the 
same foreign bootleggers. Some of the foreigners would rather 
drink 4.4. It has not changed the situation in the section 
known as the foreign section. 

The chairman thought it would not remain in its present situ- | 
ation, but that it would be more than 4.4 in the future or no | 
liquer. My. McMurry thought the drinking habit would in- 
crease, 


EG 
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DUNNVILLE, ONTARIO 

Population, 3,500. 

Mayor Camelford presided. 

He said 4.4 was not satisfactory to old liquor drinkers. No 
one was weaned away from stronger liquor, bootleggers were 
not stopped, not even 9 per cent beer by home-brew was les- 
sened. Four and four-tenths made it more difficult to enforce 
the laws. More men were drinking the stronger liquors; 2.5 | 
was better than 4.4, taking into account the cost. There was 
no difference in arrests or in home-brew drinking. 

There are three hotel permits and two restaurant permits. 
None of the grocers would take out permits because women 
would not send their children to the groceries if they sold beer. | 

Mr. Payne said 4.4 was not satisfactory ; bootlegging was not 
stopped ; under eight years of prohibition the people have been 
educated against the barroom and drinking. This explained | 
why in many places where the law was enforced the sale was | 
small, They would not drink it, and the old topers did not | 

} 
| 
| 


like it. The restaurants would not take out permits to furnish 
beer beeause it alienated the best of their trade. The old 
ulcohol drinkers in many places will go in and sit at the tables. 
drinking this beer, and these tables are needed to furnish | 
customers with food. 

Colonel Mussey, local magistrate, said home-brew peuteane’ 
hive increased. It has not stopped bootlegging. The hocal | 
newspapers at Fort Colburn the day before gave an account of 
the arrest or trial of 12 bootleggers. Arrests for drunkenness 
have increased some because of the mandatory jail penalty just | 
enacted into law. Fines are not a deterrent to bootleggers. | 
He said that Frontenac beer, 11 per cent, was most popular. | 
The export beer, supposed to go to the United States, does not | 
always reach the United States, but is bootlegged back into 
Canada to supply the illicit trade. He said the law against | 
illicit stills was well enforced because the informant gets one- 
half of the fine; 4.4 has not decreased hard liquor because of 
the availability of the stronger liquor. 

Mrs. Colbeck said she saw no difference in the situation. 

Reverend Wright said he saw no particular change; drinkers 
were disappointed. No one was weaned away from stronger | 
liquors, but there was on increased desire for more alcohol. 
The mayor said the plan was to encourage hotels and to give 
them preference in securing permits, as tourists would want 
this beverage, and it would give the hotel advantage in getting 
custom for the hotel. 


SIMECOR, ONTARIO 
The meeting at Simecoe was at the home of J.’ A. Wallace 
member of the House of Parliament, Canada. 
George Sherwood, second vice president of the chamber of 
commerce, said that 4.4 was satisfactory to a few. It was not | 
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satisfactory to the drys and was not strong enough for the 
others. He did not secure a license; there was not enough 
demand for 4.4. Others said that the permit holders had not 
gotten enough out of it to pay for their license fees and addeq 
expenses. It had not affected bootlegging. The drinkers saw 
no good reason for changing from the stronger liquors, which 
were available under home brew and from the wineries, to 4.4 

T. F. Wright said that some brewers were not satisfied 
because all could not sell 2.5 with practically no regulations 

The present beer is surrounded by many regulations. The 
output of the breweries is less. He said none were satisfied. 
but when they can get stronger liquor the bootlegger is the 
beneficiary. His home is on a line or road to a big boot 
legging joint run by a foreigner. He sees no change in the 
number or character of the people going to this bootleg join: 
He said there was a real danger in it to the youth, because j: 
was advertised as a harmless drink, ard told of an instanc 
where a boy of 17 in a good home was acting strangely and oy 
questioning admitted he had been carrying 4.4 to some parties 
on a hot day and it had affected him. 

Mr. Wiseman thought the time for a complete test was too 
short, but that 4.4 was not satisfactory. He was in Windsor 
the first days when it was sold; later on the sales had 
decreased. He quoted a hotel keeper, where he had stopped, 
saying that bootlegging had increased under 4.4. He also 
told of a number of excursionists at Windsor who were drunk 
after drinking 4.4, or something else which they put in it. He 
said bootlegging had increased. 

He told of a boat at Kingsville which got clearance papers 
for Cuba nine times, but had really never gotten there, and in 
most instances had never left the dock. Part of the liquor 
was evidently bootlegged back into Ontario. 

Mr. BH. C. Groves, member of Parliament, said that he was 
practically an abstainer. The Government tried to satisfy the 
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| moderationists, not the extremists. He thought 44 might 


divert some drinkers from the stronger alcoholic liquors, but 
knew of none that had been. He said it had not succeeded, 
because it did not have the support of anyone; that is, both 
the wets and drys were against it. He said the dishonest hote! 
man was cheating, and it was unfair to the honest hotel keeper. 
He thought the Dominion tax of 12 cents per gallon hindered 
the success of the law, because of added cost. He thought 
4.4 was better than 2.5 unless the added alcohol was so great 
as to make more progress. He thought. government contro! 
by local option would have been better; that home brew hai 
first decreased, then later increased because of the added 
cost and insufficient alcoholic content of 4.4. He said the hotel 
men hurt 4.4 by the large price they charged and their lack 
of support. They did not boost 4.4 or answer the objection of 


| the drinkers when they said it was no good. He thought they 
| should have told these men that it was all right and was a 


good drink and that they would be better off using it instead 
of the stronger liquor. 

Mr. Richardson, a member of the Lincoln County council, 
said 4.4 was not satisfactory to the drinkers nor the drys; 
that in 1919 there were only two in jail, as liquor was prac- 
tically eliminated, but that the jail was now full. He spoke 


| of Meridan as being a distributing point to the United Stutes. 


He said bootlegging was on the increase. He thought it 
would be a better solution to go back to the law of six years 
ago. Home-brew permits, he thought, had increased. 

George A. Muir, chief of police, said he thought 44 hau 
satisfied many of the alcoholic drinkers and some of iie 
people. Bootlegging had decreased. He did not know of any 
alcoholics weaned to 4.4. Home-brew permits have increa:«:! 
in the Rrovince and in the locality. Most of the bootlegging 
is in hard liquors. He said the groceries and the restaurant 
people would not handle it because of the women in that 
community. It is a strong dry community, 

Mr. Wallace said it was not satisfactory for those who 


|} wanted the stronger liquors, nor to the temperance element. 


A generation had arisen educated against beer and they have 
not yet taken to this. 

Mrs. KE. D. Heath told of the experience of her daughters 
who had seen many drunks on the street. She thought 4.4 
had not made any difference fer the better. 

Mr. Reid, prominent lawyer in the community, said there 
was not much change by 4.4. The drinkers were not satisfied 
nor the drys. No one was weaned away from stronger liquors 
to 4.4, but it is a wedge to bring back full-powered beer 
under government control. Simcoe was better under the old 
Ontario temperance act. 

Mr. Nellis said no ene was weaned away from strong liquors 
by 4.4. The permit holders are greatly disappointed. 

Mrs. Stewart, of Port Dover, said that the hotel keepers in 
her community were more arrogant and insolent now thet 
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they had the permit to sell; that there were more bootleggers; | 
that home brew was more prevalent. She had seen increased | 


drunkenness. The effect on the young of selling 4.4 was bad. 
TILLSONBURG, ONTARIO 


A. BE. Menshall said that 4.4 was not to the mind of the | 


majority of the people locally or in the Province. It has in- 
creased bootlegging both in the Province and on the border. 
It had increased the drinking of the youth and on the high- 
ways. The grocers would not sell it because the people would 
not send their children to the groceries if they did. 

There are three hotel permits. 


William McGuire, postmaster and editor, has taken a promi- | 


nent part in civic affairs for 24 years. He favored the Ontario 
temperance act. He said 4.4 is not good. It is not satisfactory 


to anyone; 4.4 is a cover for bootleggers, as they have a legal | 


headquarters and can bootleg more easily from that place. 
Drinkers want more alcohol and will not be satisfied with 
a halfway act. 

Others testified that no one was satisfied with 4.4, and no one 
weaned away from stronger liquor by it. Bootlegging had not 


decreased, but, on the other hand, they thought it had in- | atLO : 
| thinks the majority taking out permits are foreigners, but 


creased: also, home brew has increased. 

The St. Thomas jail had more inmates in July than at any 
other time. The clerk of the town said there was as much or 
more liquor being sold as before the 4.4 law went into effect. 

ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 

Population, 18,000. 

Mr. A. McCrimmon, county attorney, said that 4.4 has not 
satisfied the drinkers. 
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Fred Dexing and Henry Parker, both of St. Thomas, alleged to be 
employees of Segal, will appear on the same charges as the latter 
They were arrested when their liquor-laden car upset near Chatham a 
week ago yesterday 

LONDON, ONTARIO 

Population, 65,000. 

The local inspector, Mr. Lucas, sald conditions were better 
than they were a year ago. Drunkenness is about the same 
He reported that some say in police court they can get drunk 
on 4.4, but they are the same as those who got drunk on other 
liquor. There was a falling off of home-brew permits at first, 
but they are increasing more than ever. 

If you file notice that you intend to brew in the home, the 
government can hot penalize you even though it does not 
sanction or give permission to make home brew to those who 
are law violators. In other words, when notice is filed, home 
brewing begins regardless of the government's action. There ts 
no revenue from making home brew. Bootlegging decreased 
because of the new mandatory jail penalty and the law. None 
were cured or weaned by 4.4. Mr. Lucas thought that there 
were 10 applications now to 1 before the advent of 44. He 


can not tell in many instances from the name. 
Mr. Young, merchant, said that 4.4 does not satisfy. It does 
not wean from stronger liquors, but revives an old-time appe 


| tite for stronger liquors. He says some young fellows will try 


Mr. McCredel and Mr. Nelson both agreed. Mr. Nelson said | 


it was a failure. Mr. McCrimmon said he had tried 175 cases. 


Two claimed they had gotten intoxicated on 4.4. Bootlegging | 


had not decreased. Home brew is about the same. No one was 
weaned away from stronger liquors. 

Hotel permits, 7; no shop permits; restaurant permits, 1, or 
at least an application. 

“The tendency is to get the young into drinking habits,” 
said the eounty attorney. One doctor prescribed for 12 young 
men quarts of liquor; 4.4 has not stopped this or any other 
kind of illicit selling. 

It was said that export beer and whisky would be billed 
to Cleveland and then cleared to Buffalo. A report of the 
illicit traffic in liquors was given in one of the local papers, as 
follows: 

Trvcek AND Train USep For Liquor—PoLice ALLEGE EXxTeNSIVE TRAPF- 
ric ror Year Past—Guise or JUNK DwaLinc—DiscLtosurrs Ex- 

PECTED AT SEGAL TriaL, OpeNtING To-Day 


{By Staff Reporter] 


Sr, THomas, August 24.—Information obtained by provincial police, 
who have been investigating in St. Thomas and district, will in all 
probability be divulged to-morrow at the trial of Edward Segal, of 19 
Hughes Street, St. Thomas, charged with illicit transportation of 
liquor. Segal will appear before Magistrate Hawkshaw at London. 

The presence of a liquor ring, which is said to be centered in St. 
Thomas, is said to have been established following more recent investi- 
gation conducted by High Constable Wharton and his deputies. From 
the meager information obtained indications are that of the biggest 
clean-up of any illicit liquor syndicate in Canada. 


BIG SHIPMENTS 


Evidence obtained’ by the provincial men is declared to show that at 
least three truck loads of liquor were shipped from St. Thomas every 
week. These shipments of liquor have been made for the last year at 
least without a check. The first setback the liquor ring is said to 
have suffered was when a truck loaded with liquor was stopped by the 
police at Thorold. Some time afterwards a freight car labeled from 
London was searched by the police and found to contain thousands of 
dollars’ worth of liquor, which was confiscated. Apparentiy the tactics 
of the Hquor ring were changed, for during the last few months sev- 
eral large consignments of liquor have been shipped to St. Thomas 
direct via railroads. 

The operations of the ring are extremely intricate to those not con- 
versant with them, according to information the police obtained. The 
“master mind” is in London, and the whole of the operations of the 
liquor ring are said to be operated under the guise of dealings in junk. 
The liquor is shipped into London with junk aa a “covering.” The 
report indicates that the “master mind” has many assistants, one of 
whom is said to have been in the London police court on many occa- 
sions, 

The man at the helm takes care of the purchasing of the liquor. 
That's all. His assistants handle the wet goods and distribute it. 
There are stated to be no less than a dozen places in London from 
which liquor obtained from this source can be purchased. 


out few bottles of 4.4 to see what it does. He said the hotels 
were at first well patronized, but that the sale has fallen off 
The brewery and warehouse trade was quite large with the 
foreign element; most, however, of the liquor in London was 
sold on the premises. (These last statements were made by 
the chief of police.) 

Mr. McDermid is a manufacturer. He said 4.4 had not sat- 


| isfied the drinkers; that the mandatory jail penalty had de 
| creased bootlegging; 4.4 had not made any difference for the 


better. He told of the way the men in his office worked for 
4.4 but were now disappointed. 

Mrs. Thorniey said they had 225 Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union organizations in Ontario. No one was satisfied, 
either drys or wets, except as the wets view 4.4 as a wedge to 
get more. Advertising it as a harmless drink and allowing it 


| to be given away at picnics is dangerous to the youth. In one 


instance, she said, it was reported that the brewery furnished 
the liquor. The young people are hurt by it because they are 
forming a taste for alcoholic liquors; bootlegging is continuing: 
4.4 will awaken a sleeping thirst in those that have stopped the 
habit but are still struggling with it, and also create a thirst 
in the young. She knew of no cases of liquor addicts being 
weaned off. 

Mr. Hofferd, an educator, said that 4.4 did not satisfy. He 
spoke of being in a bootblack parlor where the bootblack 
asked him, “Have you been down to taste the new beer?” 
He said, “I have been there. It is not good,” and hoped that 
beer would get better. He said this kind of beer would create 
a taste for it among the young. It is not safe to drink 4.4 
and drive an auto. It is not weaning off the old drinkers 

Mr. Kennedy said it was advertised as a harmless drink, 
yet it satisfied neither wets nor drys. He told of the drunk- 
enness and fines that they used to have at picnics and other 
places which occurred before the advent of the Ontario tem- 
perance act. 

Professor Bowman, a professor of chemistry, testified that 
4.4 had not satisfied. The sale was a disappointment to the 
sellers. The jail penalty has helped to decrease bootlegciug. 
Four and four-tenths is a cover to sell stronger liquor and 
no one was weaned away by it from stronger liquors. 

BLENUBIM, ONTARIO 

Population, 1,600. 

Mayor Warwick was present. 

He said the police court records showed a decrease in boot- 
legging, but it was due to the mandatory jail penalty and to 
police activity. People were not satisfied with 44. The old- 
time soaks are dying off. Four and four-tenths per cent is ab- 
solutely a failure. Thrust on the people against their will. 
Hotel permit holders were disappointed at the decreased sale. 
None of the grocers would take out permits because the people 
would not send their children to the grocery if they did; and 
restaurants because customers of the lower type would take 
tables in restaurants and keep out the best customers. No one 
was weaned from stronger liquor. 

Mr. Clinton Bentley, clerk of a hotel holding a permit, said 
it had added no trade locally, unless it were the curiosity 
trade from the United States. The tourist trade had donbled 
because of it being on a detour, the read from. Windsor to 
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Toronto being closed. This detour had increased the traffic | 
40 per cent. 
Charles Lowes stated that 4.4 was not a success. He is a | 


special officer under the Ontario temperance act, but the town 
gets all the fines. He thinks it might create an appetite among 
the young. 

The hotel trade there was about $9 a day, on the average. 
Home-brew permits had increased, especially among the Bel- 
gians in the surrounding country. Very little of 4.4 is sold | 
direct to the homes in this community. 

Mr. Fleming, of the school board, said 4.4 was unsatisfac- 
tory to those addicted to drink, also to the drys. It is set in 
the minds of the wets to get old liquor and to bring back | 
the bar. 

Mr. Riceborough: Four and four-tenths is a disappointment; | 
an opening for stronger liquor. It has not decreased boot: | 
legging. 

Mr. C. L. Vangruter said the distributing points were a curse. | 


They are supposed to ship their export liquors to Cuba, and | 


they are back in the Province again in an hour or so, supplying |. 


their liquor to the bootleggers. The Ontario temperance act ! 
had decreased drunkenness. Now that they have prosperity, 
there are no real rich or real poor in the community. 


Mr. J. N. Denholm, editor: 44 is not satisfactory. Boot- 
legging continues. No one has given up the stronger liquors 
for 4.4. 


Mayor Warwick, contractor, said that he had built homes 
for men who could hardly pay rent until prohibition was 
adopted. 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO 


Mr. Charles Austin, ex-mayor, presided. 
Alderman Baxter, in the customs department, said: 


Four and four-tenths is better than two and one-half, but I don’t 
think much of it. Home-brew privilege comes from an old English 
law. Four and four-tenths has satisfied a certain element in the com- 
munity to some extent, There are fewer prosecutions. IDlicit dealers 
are making moonshine, and this had decreased some. i 

Alderman Briscoe, a dealer in wholesale groceries: Four and four- | 
tenths not satisfactory. A 9.0 beer would do away with the boot- 
leggers better than 4.4. The strong— 


Ile said— 
should not attempt to tyrannize over the minority. 


Iie thought possibly that bootlegging had decreased some. 
Part of the bootleg industry had increased under the export 
business, 

Doctor Oliver had a large experience in coming in contact | 
with the people. He said no one had given up the stronger 
liquors for 4.4. It has not satisfied the thirst of the alcoholic 
addict. He did not think that the government thought it 
would do this, but it was a step to the moderationists and 
would lead eventually to the reestablishment of the liquor 
traffic if not checked. He believed it increased bootlegging. 
He did not use prescriptions, but some people were asking doc- 
tors to write prescriptions. You could get 20 ounces of ethyl 
alcohol on prescription and use it to drink, although you could 
get it for rubbing purposes without a prescription, if it is 
made so as to be unfit for beverage purposes. 

Doctor Hicks said that 4.4 was a fraud. Every day abuses 
of the liquor law are reported in the press. Bootlegging was 
as bad as ever. Some people are asking for prescriptions. 

Mr. Thomas, a manufacturer, said 4.4 did not effect the people 
in his factory; that all that he knew of were disgusted with it. 
It leads to a desire for more alcohol. You can not monkey with 
alcohol without being scotched. 

Mr. Smith, of the fertilizing company, said that it had not 
been satisfactory to the old alcoholic drinkers, had not weaned 
the alcoholic drinkers to 4.4, and had not decreased bootlegging. 

Mr. Campbell, a manufacturer, said that Doctor Oliver had 
largely expressed his views of the situation; that 4.4 was not 
satisfactory; that employees were better off without it. For- | 
merly he had to use checks to prevent drinking employees from 
spending most of their money in the saloon before they pro- 
vided for their families. He thought 4.4 was a wedge to weaken 
the Ontario temperance act. 

Mr. McClesh, of the Erie Savings Branch Bank, has watched | 
drinking at the distributing point. Four and four-tenths has | 
not satisfied, and he says in some places tables and glasses are 
for sale. It is dangerous because it creates an appetite for 
stronger liquor. 

Mr. Hall, a boot and shoe merchant, said that drunkenness 
had decreased under the Ontario temperance act. Tables were 








empty in the 4.4 beverage rooms after the first two weeks. 
Mr. James, manager of the gas company, said 4.4 had had no 
It would be used to get the bar 


effect. It was not satisfactory, 


'aleoholic appetite. 
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and the old liquor traffic back. The Ontario temperance act haq 


' bettered labor conditions. 


Mr. Cummings, an instructor in the public schools, deals with 
2,000 girls and boys. He said these girls and boys did not necq 
any artificial stimulant, even 4.4. 

W. HH. Weston, manufacturer, said 4.4 has not satisfied any- 
one, The employees who were drinking men were not satisfied. 
It did not decrease bootlegging, but was a worse menace to 
youth than the old conditions. It created or kept alive the 
The thing most needed now was to 
strengthen the law. 

ESSEX, ONTARIO 

At this point all questions put together and replies state 
that the arrests were about the same, also the home-brew per- 
mits. Also, that 4.4 does not satisfy the drinker. It does not 
decrease bootlegging and does not wean the old alcoholic 
drinker to the lighter beverage. 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 

Population, 85,000. 

At this point we were quite late and only six or seven persons 
were present, 

Mr. Frank Wilson, who is one of the chief leaders of the wets 
in the Dominion Parliament, made an attack upon the con- 
mittee, claiming that it was dry and refused to answer the ques- 
tions submitted which were presented at all the other meetings. 
The press clippings attached hereto make clear that Mr. Wilson 
is opposed to 4.4 because he wants a stronger alcoholic-content 
liquor and for other reasons set forth in the interviews which 
are attached hereto. 

Mr. Watts, the director of the Moderationists League, said 
that they want the Quebec law in operation in Ontario; that 
4.4 does not satisfy. He claimed that their representatives in 
Toronto were denied an opportunity to present their views, 
although he refused to express his when he was present, and in 
spite of the fact that representatives of other organizations and 
the Liberty League, another wet organization, had attended 
many of the meetings and given their viewpoint as to why they 
were against 4.4. 

Mr. Bryan, another representative of the Moderationists 
League, said they did not want the bars back, that they wanted 
a system established so that they could get what they wanted 
from places under Government control. 

Doctor Bryan said that 4.4 had not stopped bootlegging. 

Mr. Redeker said that 4.4 is neither ove or the other. It 
is not satisfactory. He said 44 is against the will of the 
majority in the Province. Did not see drunkenness at the 
advent of 4.4 but the establishment of the beverage rooms 
brought back the same old spirit and smell and the red-light 
crowd on the street. He said those who wanted a refreshing 
drink would use it and that many drank it and it did not 
affect them. He told of one man who gave him his experience. 
He said decreased bootlegging was due to the stronger penalty 
in the law and not to 4.4. 

Mr. Redeker also testified that he knew of no one who had 
been weaned away from stronger liquor. 

Mr. Rodd, the chairman, said that none were satisfied with 
4.4; bootlegging had not decreased, and that the estimated 


' amount of revenue from liquor by the Treasurer of the Gov- 


ernment indicated that the government was planning to have 
the people waste their money for something that did them no 
good. He said Canada could ill afford to spend money for 
this kind of a beverage. He predicted that the Dominion Par- 
liament would ask for greater alcoholic content in liquors at 
the next session. He said none had been weaned off from the 


| use of stronger liquors. 


Mr. Rodd gave me a few of the many clippings from the 
local press during the week, which we had spent in Ontario, 
showing the violations of the law locally. We append these to 


| this report; also, a few of the large number of clippings that 


appeared in other papers in the Province, indicating the extent 
of law violations under this 4.4 beer system. 


MONTRBAL 


Wednesday, August 26, 1925, was spent at Montreal, having 
left Toronto Tuesday night on the sleeper and arriving in 


| Montreal on Wednesday morning. 


Montreal is the site of the provincial government of Quel ec. 
Here are the offices, warehouses, and bottling rooms of the 
Quebec Liquor Commission. 

It was our purpose to spend a day and evening in the 
city making a first-hand study of Quebec’s so-called government 
control of the liquor traffic. After breakfast at the Mecunt 
Royal Hotel we made our wey to the court buildings. It was of 
interest to note that the courts were crowded with the same 
class of complaints as was found in the recorder's court of 
any city in the States in the days of the licensed barrooms. 
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In the first court visited the proceedings were carried on in 
the French language of the Province. A newspaper correspond- 
ent sitting at the press table by our side helped us to interpret 
come of the cases. As I stated above, they were all typical of 
the old day. A father, brought in by the police officer, charged 
with drunkenness, a parent of seven children. A Salvation 
Army officer interfered in his behalf, to whom the court 
turned the prisoner over to see what might be done for him. 
A boy, looking as though he was scarcely 17, charged with 
soliciting, was fined with costs, and the judge said $5 more if 
vou are brought back again. A woman, evidently of the hard- 
working class—might have been a charwoman—fined for drunk- 
enness; and so the cases went on. 

We went to another courtroom—Judge Semple. The judge 
remarked that the beer sold was 14 per cent alcohol, and two 
bottles would make you want to climb the mountain. From 
there we went to the liquor commission’s court, presided over 
by Judge Enright. The cases before the court that day were 
the violation of Quebec’s liquor commission laws; 50 cases. 

The commission maintains a force of 150 special enforce- 
ment officers, and the complaints for violations of the law, 
which we would term “ bootlegging,” averaged 150 complaints 
a week. 

The provincial law, under government control, provides for 
the selling of beer, which we were told ranged all the way from 
10 to 14 per cent alcoholic content, in what is known as tav- 
erns or barrooms, in restaurants and hotels with meals, and 
in grocery shops by case lots, not to be drunk on the premises. 

Passing from the courts we noticed many of these grocery 
beer shops. One on a prominent corner particularly was no- 
ticeable because of the great number of cases of beer piled 
on the sidewalk. We entered the shop. The center of it was 
filled as was the walk with cases of beer. We looked around 
on the shelves for groceries. Less than $50 would have 
bought the whole stock at wholesale. We said to the man in 
charge, “Grocery business does not look vyery brisk.” He 
replied with a grin, “ There was not much grocery business in 
the summer time.” In these grocery shops the sale of groceries 
must close at 7 o’clock. They put up beaver-board or wooden 
screens in front of their small stock of groceries and continue 
to sell beer through tthe evening, so that if a man wants to 
take home a loaf of bread or a can of peas or a pound of coffee 
to his family, he could not purchase it in these grocery shops; 
but he could take home a case of beer, provided he could carry 
it in the case or the bottle. 

That evening we saw many of these grocery shops in the 
lower districts of the city. Colored porters were carrying back 
empty bottles and returning to the red-light houses with filled 
bottles of the beer. Near some of these grocery shops we no- 
ticed also the government liquor stores where spirituous liquors 
were sold. These stores are owned by the liquor commission 
and these liquors are sold in the original containers, not to be 
drank on the premises. We discovered in the first one men 
were bringing in empty containers and going away with liquor. 
Upon inquiry we found that this was wine, which could be 
purchased in bulk provided thé patron brought his container. 
These liquors are wrapped in specially prepared paper with the 
watermark of the liquor commission in the paper, and the law 
provides that they must not be unwrapped or drank on the 
premises. We noticed, however, in each liquor store visited 
that the commission had conveniently placed large wire bas- 
kets, which were filled with the wrappers taken from the bottles 
by the patrons ard thrown into these wire containers before 
the bottles were placed in their hip pockets, or in many cases 
small grips or hand bags. In the large liquor store near the 
Mount Royal, which was visited about 5.30 that afternoon, there 
were five or six bartenders waiting on trade. It was easy to 
distinguish the transients from the regular Montreal patrons 
of the store. Groups of young men could be seen consulting 
the price lists, conveniently placed on the wells, and after pool- 
ing their money one would go up and purchase the liquor. 
Sometimes two. 

The law of the commission provides that only one bottle is 
sold at a time to a patron, but there is no provision forbidding 
the patron returning and purchasing a bottle as many times a 
day as he is able and has the money. As a matter of fact, we 
did see, though, in more than one liquor store, patrons come in 
with bottles of liquor and purchase more, and it is within the 
provisions of the law for a patron at one and the same time 
to purchase a bottle of so-called hard liquor and also a larger 
bottle of high-spirited wine. One can, through the mail, order 
a bottle from 10 to 40 ounces, the usual size being 26 ounces. 
In the citizens interviewed—lawyers, merchants, and general 
professional men—we found many expressing this opinion: 
That Government control does not mean Government control 
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but Government sale, and the testimony seems to be on all 
hands that more strong liquor was being sold under the Gov- 
ernment sale policy than under the old method; that it was 
given a veneer of respectability to the vender which proved 
seductive to the young men. Reliable authorities state that 
there were 200 blind pigs in one municipality of the Province. 

We visited the Liquor Commission’s plant and was very 
courteously shown through the building, which was an old 
Federal prison made over for the use of the commission. The 
commission has suites of finely appointed and finely equipped 
offices, the chairman of the commission having his own beau- 
tiful appointed reception, dining room, and conservatory. 
Well-equipped dining rooms for the officials and employed 
personnel of the commission, as well appointed first-aid hospital 
and nurses in attendance, are maintained. Vast stores of liquor 
of all kinds are in warehouses, a bonded warehouse of the 
Federal Government being part of the equipment. Great wine 
vats were shown. An extensive bottling plant is operated 
by the commission. The commission also buys other liquors 
and makes their own blend, putting it out under the label of 
the commission. The last room shown by the guide was the 
show wom. There, in beautiful cases, liquors of all kinds in 
all kinds of bottles were displayed in the most alluring arrange- 
ment. 

At the Mount Royal Hotel, though both dining rooms and 
coffee shop were well filled, we saw, with exception of a very 
few people, no one drinking the brewed liquors with their 
meals, either at dinner or throughout the evening. The per- 
sons so doing were so exceptional as to be readily noticeable. 

We visited the places known as taverns, in which only beer 
by the glass can be sold. These taverns were in no wise dit 
ferent from the saloons of the old days in the United States, 
except that the bars were glassed in, as the provincial law 
provides that there can be no drinking at the bars. These tav- 
erns are furnished with tables, and in the places visited we 
found men sitting at the tables completely intoxicated, sleep- 
ing in various positions in their chairs or reclining with heads 
on the tables. In one place women were at the tables drinking 
with men. In many places a urinal would be placed along 
one side of the room. The boisterous, rough, obscene talk, the 
profanity, the general atmosphere was the atmosphere of the 
old saloon. We noticed a number were constructed as were 
the saloons of other days with a rear exit to the alleys, which 
in view of the fact that they must close at 10 o'clock was 
significant. 

We stood at the intersection of two streets at the Windsor 
Hotel when the closing hour came, and the sight was one to dis- 
hearten any man who was looking for sobriety as the output of 
these so-called taverns. The evidence on all sides was so plain 
that it could not be mistaken by anyone that the system was 
an abettor and stimulant to the red-light districts and were 
appalled at the work of the whole system. 

The liquor traffic in Quebec, except that in strong liquors 
sold in liquor stores, is conducted under a license system simi- 
lar to that which we had before prohibition. The government 
store provides for the sale of whisky and strong liquors, in- 
cluding wine. The liquor is sold in packages, not to be con- 
sumed on the premises. Only one bottle of whisky or the 
stronger liquors can be purchased by any one person in one 
day. There is no limit on the amount of wine that may be 
purchased. Licenses are granted for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor to the following classes of persons: 

1. Any person licensed in charge of a tavern may sel] beer 
by the glass. 

2. Banquet licenses for beer and wine are granted. 

3. Groceries are licensed to sell beer upon order given at 
the store or by telephone on condition that no quantity less 
than one bottle be sold and the beer not consumed at the 
store. 

4. Cafe and restaurant licenses are granted. 

5. Club licenses. 

6. Licenses to sell during meals at dining rooms of any estab- 
lishments recognized by the commissioners as serving meals. 

7. Licenses for the sale of liquor on steamboats and railway 
trains. 

8. Brewers are licensed to make and sell beer to persons hold- 
ing Government permits. Each brewer pays a $5,000 license 
fee and 5 per cent on the sales. 

The present system is the outgrowth of brewery activity 
which started in 19—. At that time 92 per cent of the Province 
of Quebec was dry. It looked as though the Province would go 
dry. The opposition started a campaign for Government con- 
trol for the sale of 2.5 per cent beer. They won out in the 
contest, but no sooner was 2.5 per cent beer legalized than 
they renewed their efforts with increased financial resotirces to 
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secure the sale of beer of ordinary alcoholic strength. Step 
by step this bas increased until to-day one can purchase any 
amount of beer, wine, whisky, gin, brandy, or any other kind 
of liquor one desires in any quantity whatever. Even at the 
Government-control stores, which indicate that the purchaser 
can buy omy one bottle, he is not prevented from buying a 
bottle at every store in the city or in the Province if he can 
reach it in one day. As a common practice men go into the 
sane stores several times a day and the bartender will rot 
recognize them as former purchasers. 

The tavern is the same as the old beer saloon in the United 
States. They are required to have tables in them. This may 
be a wise precaution, as the purchaser can drink even after 
he is unable to stand. ‘The law against sales to minors and 
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drunkards and excessive drinkers is violated just as jt was | 


in the United States under the license system. 

The mail-order department of the liquor commission sells 
liquer by mail to anyone in the dry municipalities, and gov- 
ernment liquor shops are established in dry municipalities 
where they have not actually voted against the sale of liquor. 
In such a municipality when a protest is filed, the protestants 
are told that they are too late, There is no provisien for a 
vote in the Canadian Government.control law. Liquor shops 
are started in this dry territory contrary to the protests of 
the churches, town councils, and other representatives of the 
municipalities. Liquor shops are started without notice being 
given to the people in these dry towns, and the government 
recently emphasized its refusal to insert a provision to require 







JANUARY 30 


The crew of the Antinoe were without food for two da) 
The unfortunate vessel is still foundering in mid-ocean, a tots; 
loss and a possible danger to navigation. 

Mr. Chairman, I now ask that in my time the Clerk may rea 
a brief description of this rescue, which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

{From the New York American, Jarvary 30, 1926] 
AMERICA PROUD OF HER SBA HEROES 


Our merchant marine is not very big, but it is a hero, and it has 
covered our flag with glory. Three times in recent memory it j\a< 
brought all nations to their feet by its dauntless valor, its splendid 
death-defying sympathy for fellow seamen in distress, 

Only a little while ago Capt. Paul Grening, of the President Harding. 
electrified the world by saving a crew which had despaired of resene. 


| Then Captain Fish, of the American Trader, duplicated the heroism of 


Grening and his men, and now Capt. Georg» Fried, of the United States 
liner President Roosevelt, performs the admitted miracle of all «s 
history. 

“Amid the bitter rivalries of the world, amid the clashing of materia} 
interests, how fine it is to picture this drama of the deep—the wila 
tempest of the Atlantic, raging four days and nights with unabating 


“ih 


| fury. Al) this time the helpless crew of the British freighter Antino. 


25 of them—prayed and froze and hoped and despaired. And all this 
time, four days and nights in the indescribable chaos of the wild sea, 


| this gallant American liner stood by to save that crew! 


notice of such publication and to give the people a chance to | 


show that the majority did not want liquor sold. 

The government is frankly in the liquor business and is 
pushing the trade vigorously, although the whole system is 
supposed to promote temperance. The illustrated liquor-ad- 
vertising pamphlets are drawn in the most enticing way. They 
make the mouth of an old alcoholic water and tempt even 
the youth. 

By sending liquor by mail into dry municipalities they ere 
undermining the dry territory and only about half of the 
Provinee is now under local prohibition. One of the strange 
inconsistencies of the Government-control system is the limits 
to which they go in pushing the sales of liquor while the health 
department advises in its bulletins that— 


If you want to grow up healthy and strong and avoid disease, ab 
stain from alcoholic liquors. 


Consistency is no part of the government-control plan. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tivson ]}. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, for all time since men have 


attaching to the perils of the deep and to rescues at sea. 
During the present week this has been brought home to us by 
a most thrilling incident in the North Atlantic. 


And the Americans saved that crew—every one of the 25—and now 
they ride back to England on the gallant Roosevelt. 

There is a peculiar fitness in this rescue by this boat, which bears 
the name of an American dauntless in his day as was this crew. 

It cost two American lives to snatch these heipless men from the 
devouring storm, and these two and their survivors of the lifeboats 
were as brave as any men who ever served on any ship in peace or war! 

These gallantries of the deep fill us with the greatest pride; they 
remind us that we are a hardy race, a seafaring race that has written 
imperishable history on the waves. 

There is only one thing about these epics of the sea which we would 
change. We would print the names of ail the heroes—ceaptains and 
common seamen as well——all who went forth in the lifeboats; but tlie 
names of the crew have not been given. 

What a wonderful thing is the sea; what a page of ‘ever-changing, 
never-ceasing interest in the book of life, and what a wonderfu! thing 
to feel that the three great thoroughbred missions of the ocean in t)ese 
later days have been performed under Old Glory! 

All through the four wild days and nights when Captain Fried and 
his gallant men waited, watching to catch death unawares, the whole 
world, through the marvel of the radio, viewed the classic combat 


: } between American intrepidity and nature's anger. 
gone down to the sea in ships there has been a peculiar awe | 


And now the whole world takes off its hat as our flag goes on to 
Southampton to be saluted by the guns and cheers and hearts of 


| Europe! 


The United States liner President Roosevelt rescued the | 


captain and entire crew of 24 men from the British freighter 
Antinoe, foundering in a raging hurricane in mid-ocean. 
Twelve members of the crew were rescued Wednesday eve- 
ning, January 27; the captain and 12 remaining members of 
the crew were rescued shortly after midnight Wednesday. 
Two petty officers of the President Roosevelt were lost in 
one uttempt at rescue. They were Ernest Heitman and Uno 


Witanan. The boat in which they were attempting rescue was | 


cupsized. Others in the boat were saved, but the raging sea 
swallowed these two forever. 

The President Roosevelt received the S O § call from the 
Antinoe Sunday morning and reached the side of the foundering 
vessel about noon. 

Six boats were lowered in the attempts at rescue. Only two 
of them were able to reach the side of the ill-fated vessel. 

The rescues were made in a lull in the storm of snow, rain, 
and driving wind. 

George Fried, of New York, the captain of the President 
Roosevelt, directed the rescue work. Chief Officer Robert 
Miller and Fourth Officer Frank Upton were in command of 
the volunteer crew that made the rescues. 

Maritime experts say this was the first time in peace times 
that so many lifeboats have been lowered in rescue work, 
indicating the violence of the hurricane. 

The President Roosevelt is operated by the United States 
Lines under the control of the United States Shipping Board. 

The newspapers of England are overwhelming in their praise 
of the heroic rescue. King George has sent a message of thanks 
and praise of the heroie work of the officers and crew of the 
President Roosevelt to President Coolidge, which has been duly 

‘knowledged by the President. 


(reer 


Mr. TILSON. And, Mr. Chairman, I believe the member- 
ship of this House would take off their hats out of respect 
and admiration for such gallantry. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TILSON. Yes. 

Mr, LAZARO, Last year I went to Burope on the President 
Roosevelt. On this ship there were Americans and foreigners 
who had traveled on many ships and all over the world. It 
was their judgment, and they said so openly, that Captain 
Fried and the officers and men under Hfim were the most 
courteous and efficient men they had ever traveled with. 
{ Applause. } 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if the gentleman could not procure the names of the men who 
manned the lifeboats and insert them in order that they might 
have a little of the honor that we would bestow upon the 
officers and men? 

Mr. TILSON. I shall be very glad to do that, but up to 
the present time I have been unable to get the names of 
the entire crew. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. But they could be ob- 
tained, of course. 

Mr, TILSON. I hope so, and, if so, I shall be glad to in- 
sert them with my remarks. ‘ 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. May I say that Captain Fried is a native 
New Yorker, and we are proud of him. 

Mr. ELLIS. Who is the author of the article which the 
gentleman has read? 

Mr. TILSON. The articde just read is an editorial from 
the New York American of this morning. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Summers] asked me 
to insert in the Recorp the names of other members of the 
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The Shipping Board has fur 
nished me with a crew list, from which I have copied the 
names of the members of the crew in the deck department, 
engine department, and medical department, and under the 
leave granted to extend my remarks -here insert them as 
follows: 

Deck department: Robert 
Witanan, Morris 
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crew of the President Rooserelit. 


Miller, Erickson, 
Jacobowitz, Otto 
Peterson, WErnest Heitwan, Alfred Well, Baselle 
Savardy, John Saulit, Rudolph Pettrit, Joseph Jackson, Johannes 
Rauer, Sam Pisher, Peter Kuyters, Alex Fugelsang, Riedel, 
James Kippu, Carl Pehl), Olaf Zell, Cosmo Fremelich, Herman Popekes, 
Henry Allen, Kirby Pfeiffer, Alex Allen Richard 
Holbert, Franz Martens, John Cunningham, Oswald Lange, Jack Lan- 
easter, Charles HUanselick, William Revelle, Hugh MeMillan, and 
Rug Monahan 

Engine department: John Turner, James Ganly, 
Bluse Bernard Duffy, William Justis, Joseph 
Albert Fredrg, MeGary, Richard 
John McCarthy, Edward Malley, Alfred 
Dooley, Harry Schminke, John Miller, 


Magnus Thomas Sloane, 


Weadde, John 


i no 


Pennicke, Hans 


Gus Gallo, 


Herman 


cyrechavieke 


Page, 


ne 
James 
Jesse 
Peter 
Otto 
Beng 


Green, 
Wayers, 
Keenan, 


Gustav 


Josep! 
letter, F George 
Babinities 


Wilke, Thomas 


~ 
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The work of establishing publi 
office buildings, is a legislative 
stitution. By this bill Congress surrenders its legislative func- 
tion and turns it all over nun executive department, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, except that he shall act jointly with 
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buildings, especially post- 
function, made so by the Con 


to 


|} another executive officer, the Postmaster General, in the selec- 


O'Toole, | 


ston. Robert Grimer, Robert Farrell, Frank Hayes, Alex Coffey, Richard | 


Lundwall, Thomas Francis, Frank 
William MeCreighton, 
August Klappert, 
Albert, Charles Diaz, Edward 
lames Lawson, Robert Hebrant, Jose Galan, Henry Diemers, Frank 
Adams, William Cream, Dewise Caldwell, Harry Landy, Otto 
Frank Hamel, William Brecht, and John Marine. 

Medical department: Gilbert Bolldorf, F. O' Donnell 
Williams, William Tell, Wilson C. Beers, Kenneth 
Smith, and Arthur Hanson. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 


gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALmon]. 
Mr. ALMON, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 


Williams, Helge 
Gustav Araneda, 
Wilbur Guerton, 


Roberts, 
Charles Espiseta, John 
Patrick Higgins, Lee Jetel, 
BDecenstedt, John Delaney, 


Kai Han 
sen, 


Hahn, 
Adolphe 


Donald 
Nelson 


Devins, 
Upton, 


Brecht, | .  s ‘ 
; | journment, the House passed a similar bill to the one now on 


| and Grounds of the House in February, 1919, just 


tion of towns and cities in 
end the selection of 


which buildings 
therein 


are to be constructed 


sites Congress has always in 
every public buildings bill specifically provided by legislation 
for the places where public buildings were to be constructed and 


the maximum amount which could be expended in constructing 


these buildings at each place designated. The last such Dill 
was approved March 3, 1913, carrying an anthorization for 
an appropriation of about $40,000,000. Prior to that time 
about every two years Congress appropriated approximately 


940,000,000, or $20,000,000 a year, for such purposes 

In Junuary, 1917, a short time before we entered the World 
War, the House passed an omnibus public buildings bill similar 
in character to those before authorizing an appropriation of 
about $62,000,000, but Congress adjourned soon after on the 
4th of March before it could be considered by the Senate. A 
similar bill was reported by the Committee on Public Buildings 
ifter the war 
ended, but it was not considered by the House before adjourn- 
ment on the 4th of March. These bills made provision 
buildings in all parts of the country. Athens, Ala., in my dis 
trict was included in both of these bills at my request. During 
the short session of the last Congress, a short time before ad 


for 


| the calendar under suspension of the rules and without an op- 
| portunity for amendments, but it was not acted upon by the 


one of my good friends and colleagues on the Republican side | 


a moment ago asked me if I were going to speak about Muscle 
Shoals. I want to convince some of my doubting friends that 
I can really make a talk without mentioning Muscle Shoals, 
which I intend to do to-day. [Applause.]. 

Mr. Chairman, this great Government of ours, the richest on 
earth, is a tenant Government. It is to-day paying 
$24,000,000 rents for buildings in which to conduct the Gov- 
ernment’s business. I am one of those who believe that the 
Government ought to own its buildings in which to conduct 
the people’s business. I would like to see all of the Federal 
officers and employees of the Government occupying Government- 
owned buildings, where the business is of great importance. 
Such buildings would inculcate in the people of the different 
sections of the country a spirit of patriotic pride, which could 
not be measured In dollars and cents. All private business is 
conducted in buildings owned by individuals and corporations. 
Why not the Government, where there is any great amount of 
business? 

Many people seem to think that their Congressman can intro- 
duce a bill providing for a post-office building at a designated 
place in his district and have it passed. It is natural that they 
should have this impression, as most of the laws are enacted in 
that way. However, this has never been done and can not be 
done at this time. It is true that we all introduce such bills, 
and about 950 have been introduced in the House at this ses- 
sion, but we know that such bills will not be considered or re- 
ported unless the committee decides to report a bill, and when 
this is done only one bill is reported in which is included all 
the places in the various congressional districts agreed on, desig- 
nating the places and amounts to be appropriated for each. 
Such a bill is called an omnibus public buildings bill. The last 
such bill enacted by Congress was approved March 8, 10913. 
That was before I became a Member of this House. No Mem- 
ber of Congress has secured a post-office building for his district 
since I have been a Member. 

I have asked for this time in order to discuss the public 
buildings bill which has been reported by the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, of which I am a member. It 
may be that this bill will be considered under a motion to sus- 
pend the rules, and if so, there will be no opportunity to offer 
amendments to it and only a very few minutes to discuss it. 
I hope it will not be considered in that way, but that it will be 
pera te come up in the regular order and full opportunity 

given for debate and amendments. I do not think a bill 
of such importance should be considered by the House in any 
other way, especially this one, for it prv a radical de 
parture from all precedents on the subj and establishes a 
very bad precedent. 
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out | 


Senate. I opposed that bill as a member of the commitice and 
would have voted against it had I been present, but I was un- 
avoidably absent and had been granted a leave of absence. I 
trust that each Member of the House will read the minority 
report, which sets forth many of the objectionable features of 
this bill. 

The Government is paying $1,000,000 as rental for buildings 
in the District of Columbia, and it may be that $50,000,000 
should be spent during the next six years for Government 
buildings in the District for various departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and if this be true, then there should beat least 
$150,000,000 spent in the States, which would be $25,000,000 
per year for the next six years, and about what was spent prior 
to 1913, and that would not be sutlicient to meet the needs. We 
can well afford to do this and at the same time reduce taxation. 

When our Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds met 
and organized at the beginning of this session of Congress I 
insisted that we proceed to prepare and report an omnibus pub- 
lic buildings bill and designate the places and amounts to be 
spent, as has always been done. I was supported in this by a 
number of the members of the committee, but the majority of 
the members favored a lump-sum authorization, as has been 
provided in the bill which was reported by the committee. 

A number of us then sought to amend the bill so as to re- 
move some of the objectionable features as far as possible in 
the event it should be enacted into law. One of these amend- 
ments provided that the $100,000,000 for the States and Ter- 
ritories should be apportioned among the States and Terri- 
tories according to population as*shown by the last Federal 
census, Such an amendment would have apportioned this 
amount among the States and Territories as follows: 





Population | Amount 


Name 








2, 348, 174 | $2, 223, 000 
384, 162 | 316, 000 

» 752, 204 | 1, 659, 000 
8, 426, 861 | 3, 245, 000 
939, 629 5xB, 000 
1, 380, 631 | 1, 307, 000 
228, 003 | 211, 000 
968, 470 917, 000 
2, 805, 832 2, 743, 000 
431, 866 40%, 000 
6, 485, 280 6, 144, 000 
2, 930, 390 %, 775, 000 
2, 404, 021 2, 276, 000 
1, 769, 257 1, 675, 000 
2, 416, 630 2, 20%, 000 
1, 798, 509 1, 703, 000 
768, 014 727,000 

1, 449, 661 1,373, 000 
3, 852, 356 3, 648, 000 
3, 668, 412 3, 475, 000 
2, 387, 125 2, 260. 000 
1, 790, 618 1, 696, 000 
8, 404, 055 3, 223, 000 
548. 889 | 519, 000 
1, 206, 372 1, 228, 000 
77,407 73, 000 
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| Population 


Name Amount 
| 
_ ; oo 

New Hampshire Fe ee rt : -| 443, 083 $419, 000 
New Jersey | 3, 155, 900 2, 990, 000 
New Mexico | 360, 350 340, 000 
New York < 10, 385, 227 9, 841, 000 
North Carolina. ._. ; 2, 559, 123 | 2 423.000 
North Dakota | 46, 872 | 612, 000 
re J i, 759, 394 5, 457, 000 
Oklahoma : 2, 028, 283 | 1, 920, 000 
O : 783, 389 742, 000 
Pennsylvania | 8, 720,017 8, 262, 000 
j e Island ee 604, 397 | 572, 000 

Fee oo ee ts ee. oe | 1,683, 724 1, 594, 000 
DaetiNR KS. . 8365 oe Si cinwteccckeeoaentnanneesaanen 636, 547 #02, 000 
Der ve | 2, 347, 885 2, 214, 000 
Ws -| 4, 663, 228 4, 418, 000 
Utah | 449, 398 425, 000 
Vert t | $52, 428 332, 000 
Virgin | 2, 309, 187 2, 186, 000 
W ashington % or naueabel .. kava 1, 285, 000 
West Virginia Lath 1, 463, 701 1, 386, 000 
Wisconsin . “ ad 2, 632, 067 2, 492, 000 
I Oe 104, 402 183, 060 
TN te 5, 036 52, 000 
IIE IE a lh ip ERE 225, 912 242, 000 

lotal aT et iia 100, 000, 000 


This amendment was defeated and then an amendment was 
offered requiring that at least one-half of the $100,000,000 
should be spent in the various States according to popula- 
tion, and that was defeated, although by a very narrow mar- 
gin An amendment was then offered requiring at least 
$200,000 be spent in each of the States, and that was also 
defeated. 

An effort was made by some of us to have the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Postmaster General to appear before 
our committee and advise us as to what their policy would be 
in the administration of this bill if it should become a law. 
But they did not appear, neither did they send anyone author- 
ized to speak for them as to what their policy would be. 

I do not believe that the expenditure of so large an amount 
of money should be placed in the hands of any one man or any 
two men without some limitations and directions. [Applause.] 

‘he House should recommit this bill to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds with instructions to report a 
public buildings bill. It would require the committee but a 
short time to prepare such a bill. No one Member can pre- 
pare such a bill making provision for every section of the 
country, but it could be done by the committee. It has been 
done frequently heretofore. The last bill of this kind was 
enacted March 8, 1918, and was prepared by a committee 
composed of Democrats and Republicans, and was so satis- 


factory that only one Member spoke against it, and less than erected thah two Cabinet officers or their subordinates. 


50 votes were cast against it. I was not a Member of the 
Hieuse at that time, but I have examined the record. But the 
chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Ecuiorr) will no doubt tell you that such a bill would not be 
approved by the President. About the only expression that I 
recall from the President on this subject is that in the be- 
ginning of the Sixty-eighth Congress he recommended an ap- 
propriation of $50,000,000 for the District of Columbia. 

It soon developed that such a measure could not be passed 
without provision being made for buildings in the States. 
Then later on and near the end of the session a bill similar to 
the one now on the calendar of the House was passed as here- 
tofore stated, but did not pass the Senate. At the beginning 
this session the President again recommended that $50,- 
000,000 be appropriated for the District of Columbia and stated 
that no general buildings bill had been enacted since before the 
war, and that this matter must necessarily come up for con- 
sideration. He expressed a preference for a lump-sum appro- 
priation rather than a bill designating the sites and amounts 
to be expended on each, but he did not say that he would not 
approve such a bill if it should be passed by Congress. 

Many Presidents, both Democratic and Republican, have ap- 
proved such bills heretofore and at times when there was not 
s0 great a demand and necessity fer such buildings, and when 
the Government was not paying such enormous rents for build- 
ings. as at present. While the President did say that he would 
approve a bill similar to the one which passed the House at the 
last session; he did not say that he would not approve such a 
bill if it was amended so as to apportion the amount among the 
States according to population or postal receipts. 

Our distinguished chairman may tell you that such a bill 
could not be administered. However, it has been done very 
satisfactorily in the matter of Federal appropriation for roads, 
as I shall refer to later on, 

About 950 bills have been introduced at this session of Con- 
gress and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 


of 
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Grounds calling for appropriations amounting to about $250,- 
000,000. As I have stated above, about $20,000,000 a year was 
appropriated by Congress for this purpose up to 1913, and 
$20,000,000 a year since that time would amount to $250,000,000. 

Considering the increase in population and business of the 
Post Office Department, I think Congress, after waiting 13 
years, could well afford to authorize the appropriation of 
3250,000,000 to be expended during the next six or seven years. 
It is true that more rent is paid for post-office buildings in the 
larger cities than in the small ones; still there is just as great 
a demand and necessity for such buildings in the small cities 
as in the large ones, and the patrons in the small cities have as 
much right to have post-office buildings erected by the Govern- 
ment as those in the larger cities. I do not think that the 
money authorized for the post-office buildings in this bill should 
all be spent in the large cities where the greatest amount of 
rent could be saved. But if this bill is not amended, as I have 
suggested, we have no assurance that this will not be done. 
This is not and should not be a partisan question. No Repub 
lican or Democratic administration has ever so regarded it, but 
both majority and minority Members of Congress have always 
been given a voice in determining how and where such appro- 
priations should be expended. They have both regarded it as a 
legislative and not an executive function of the Government, 
and neither party has ever enacted such legislation as is pro- 
vided in this bill. I did not favor such a bill as this when my 
party was in power, and I would not if we were in power 
to-day, for it is not right in principle, un-American and repug- 
nant to our republican form of Government, and if enacted into 
law it will not meet with the approval of the American people, 
who believe in equal rights and a square deal. [Applause.] 
This money is paid into the Treasury of the United States by 
the people of the various States, and they are entitled to some 
guaranty that they will receive their just proportion of the 
same. 

The Secretary of the Treasury can spend the $100,000,000 an- 
thorized in this bill wherever he pleases after the Postmaster 
General agrees with him as to the places and sites. There may 
be several Secretaries of the Treasury and Postmaster Generals 
during the next seven years. They are not elected by the peo- 
ple, simply hold office at the pleasure of the President, and are 
responsible to no one but him. Such a large amount of money 
should not be placed in the hands of any one man or his sub- 
ordinates to be spent without limitation or direction. A mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet is human like the balance of us. 
He is a creature of environment and political influences, 
whether he be a Democrat or Republican. 

I believe that the 435 Members of the House and the 96 
Senators know more about where these buildings should be 
This 
bill is wrong in principle and sets a very bad and dangerous 
precedent. Every section of the country has been given equal 
rights under former bills which were made up by Republican 
and Democratic members of the committee and supported by 
both sides of the House. Such bills passed practically unani 
mously during both Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions, 

If this bill should become a law you will find trainloads of 
your constituents coming to Washington to appear before these 
two bureaus in Washington, begging for appropriations for 
their respective towns or cities, which they may not secure. 
We should relieve them of this burden by designating the 
places and amounts to be expended, as has been done always 
heretofore by Congress. I am not prepared to believe that any 
fair-minded Member of this House, after careful study of this 
question, can come to any other conclusion but that the provi- 
sions of this bill are wrong and un-American, and will not meet 
with the approval of the country. 

I denounce as indefensible any effort to undertake to pass a 
bill such as has been reported by the committee under sus- 
pension of the rules or under a rule which prohibits the offer- 
ing of amendments, especially, where there is so much opposi- 
tion manifested. [Applause.] I dare say there is not a Mem- 
ber of this House who would yote for an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 as national aid to roads and place it all in the 
hands of the commissioner of agriculture to spend where he 
pleased. During the last 10 years there has been appropriated 
about $75,000,000 a year for roads and spent by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, but not without limitations and directions. 
Before making these appropriations we provided by law that 
the Secretary of Agriculture should spend it in the following 
manner: One-third in the ratio which the area of each State 
bears to the total area of all the States. One-third according 
to the ratio that the population of each State bears to the 
total population of all the States, according to the last Federal 
census; and one-third according to the ratio which the mileage 
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represented by the rural-delivery and star routes in each 
state bears to the total mileage of rural-delivery and star | 
routes in all the States. Under this plan the administration of | 
the law bas been satisfactory te the American people. While 
there has been some talk about the reduction of this appro- | 
priation for roads, I trust there will not be a reduction. There | 
<hould be an increase, if possible, until we shall have con- | 

ructed all of the roads which have been designated by the | 
State highway commissions of the various States in accordance | 
with the act of Congress passed a few years ago. 

Some one has referred to the lump-sum appropriations which 
we have been making in recent years for rivers and harbors 
as analogous to the lump sum authorized in this bill. There is 
no analogy. I favor and have voted for such appropriations, 
but in doing so we all know that the Chief of Engineers can 
not allocate and spend any part of that appropriation except 

projects which have been ordered surveyed and approved 
by Congress; also the a; proval of the district, division, Chief 
of Engineers, and the Board of Engineers*for Rivers and Har- 
composed of seven distinguished engineers who are not 
elected by the people, but hold office until they reach the age 
of retirement. Neither do we make lump-sum appropriations 
in any of the other departments without placing some limita- 
tions and directions as to how and where the same shall be 
expended. So this bill undertakes to establish an entirely new 
and dangerous precedent. 

The fact that the Secretary of the Treasury will have to 
ask Congress to appropriate money from time to time to carry 
on the building program that he may inaugurate if this bill 
is enacted does not in any way remove the objections which I | 
have made, This method is pursued in all lump-sum appro- 
priations. The same was done in carrying out the provisions | 
of the omnibus public building bills te which I have heretofore 
referred. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. 

Mr. ALMON. Certainly. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. You contend that this $100,000,000 should 
be distributed throughout the States in accordance with the | 
population of the States. You should remember that this is 
Federal money, spent for a Federal purpose. Where is the | 
excuse for bringing the States into this at all? The States 
have nothing to do with carrying out this Federal purpose. 

Mr. ALMON. I did not say that it should be done in that | 
way, but I did say that if we, as Members of Congress, can | 
not designate the places and amounts to be expended and | 
that a lump-sum appropriation is to be made, that it would 
be better to apportion it in that way than to leave it all in the 
discretion of a Cabinet officer or his subordinates. I do not 
agree with the distinguished gentleman that the States have 
nothing to do with carrying out this function of the Federal 
Government. I believe the States have as much right to be 
protected in the proper distribution of this appropriation as 
that of Federal appropriations for roads. 

Some of the supporters of this measure claim that it is a 
business proposition and this is the way it should be handled. 
At the same time they all admit that the amount authorized 
in this bill is wholly inadequate and will not halfway meet 
the demands. Hf it is a business proposition they should go 
at it in a businesslike way and provide a comprehensive build- | 
ing program for the next six years that will meet the public 
necessity, and not continue to pay $24,000,000 a year for the 
rent of buildings in which to conduct the business of the 
Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman has referred to the prin- 
cipal averages as to the amounts that would be allotted to the 
States, according to population. According to the newspapers 
it is stated that New York will obtain on that basis just about 
what the gentleman said would be apportioned. 

Mr. ALMON. I do not question what the gentleman says 
as to what has appeared in the newspapers, but if he will 
take the time to read the hearings in this case he will find 
that New York and five other States will receive more than 
one-half of the $100,000,000, as was fully explained by the 
able new Member from Tennessee [Mr. Estrck] in a speech he 
made in the House about two days ago. 

Some one has referred to the fact that former acts on this 
subject were pork-barrel legislation. Mark my prediction— 
that the amount of pork in former bills will not compare with 
the pork that will be in this bill if it becomes a law. 

About the only critieism I have ever heard of the administra- 
tion of the omnibus public buildings bills heretofore enacted 
was that too much money was spent on some of the buildings | 
and that some of them were of a monumental character. 


oors 


Will the gentleman yield? 


| by the people in the cities in which they are erected. 
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Mr. LARSEN. 
Mr. ALMON 

Mr. LARSEN. Do you think the monumental feature would 
eliminated if it were turned over to a bureau to administer? 
Mr. ALMON. We can prevent that by legislation and direct 
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the gentleman yield? 


be 


the kind of buildings desired. I am in favor of good, neat, 
| substantial buildings that will serve the purpose for which 
they are intended and of a character that would be approved 


This bill gives no assurance whatever that buildings will be 


constructed on any of the sites which have heretofore been 
purchased and paid for. They are given no preference, so if 
you have such a site in your district do not be deceived in 
thinking that it will be given any additional rights under this 
bill, for it will not. 


This bill is but another effort at centralization of increased 
powers in the bureaus in Washington and the establishment of 
bureaucratic government, to which I am very strongly op- 
posed. [Applause.] 

My friends and colleagues, I have perhaps taken more time 
than I should. If so, it was due to the fact that I feel so 
keenly that this bill is not only unprecedented but so unfair 


and iniquitous that I felt constrained to express my views on 
the subject. I feel that I would be an unworthy Representative 
of the great and good people who sent me here if ! had not 
done so, [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minut 
entleman from Minnesota [Mr. Kvate}. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I promised some 
time ago before this bill came up in the House I would yield the 
gentleman some time, and, in accordance with that agreement, I 
yield the gentleman an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak very briefly 
this morning on the subject of gambling. 

On page 16 of the report of the subcommittee on the 
cultural appropriation bill we read the fol’ 


; to the 
‘ 
£ 


Agri- 
‘ing: 
GRAIN FUTURES ACT 


In accordance with the Budget estimate the committee recommends 


| an appropriation of $121,530 for the enforcement of the grain futures 


act. This sum 
rent fiscal year. 


18 


$10,000 more than the appropriation 
The appropriation provides for the 


fi the 
administration of 


Yr eur: 


| the act which brings under the supervision of the Federal Government 
| certain phases of the business conducted on all grain future exchanges 


in the United States. The act also prohibits discrimination by grain 
future exchanges against cooperative associations of producers who 
desire membership and who agree to meet the conditions, lawfully re- 


quired of other members, in respect to dividends: 
and provides for investigation and dissemination of information con 
cerning grain marketing. 


except patronage 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I realize that I am treading on danger 
ous ground in speaking of a subject so intricate and so hard to 
deal with as that of gambling, as I call it, in cotton and grain. 
And yet I want to lift my voice against the abuse which has 
grown up in this country in connection with the marketing of 
our crops, a pernicious practice which is cheating the producer 
out of the products of his toil and putting them in the pockets 
of the gambler and the speculator. 

There must, in all conscience, be some way of dealing with 
this evil. 

We have just passed a bill claimed by its sponsors to be a 
help for the cooperatives. Now, 1 take it that we are all in 
faver of extending all possible help to the cooperatives. At 
any rate, no Member would dare to take the position that he 
was opposed to the cooperatives, or even indifferent to their 
success. Is there anything in the bill we passed a few days 
ago touching this gambling feature’ Not that any can 
notice it. 

We have a future trading act, enacted in August, 1921, levy- 
ing a tax of 20 cents on each transaction in the so-called 
“ puts-and-calis ” options. The major part of the act was de- 
clared. unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in the case of 
Hill v. Wallace: but under its decision section providing for 
the tax mentioned above, was not interfered with until a few 
days ago, when that seetion and its provisions was also de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

And so we find, as a result, the daily papers filled with re- 
ports of renewed activity on the part of the speculators. The 
latest and only official bar has been removed. There now 
seems to be no limitation on gambling. On the contrary, they 
can now operate under the supervision of the Department of 
Agricuiture, under the very protection of the Government of 
the United States. 

We appropriated an additional $225,000 for the Department 
of Agriculture to assist the cooperatives. Low much good will 
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it accomplish when within the same department there is an- 
other bureau which, according to statements of the coopera- 


tives themselves, is working to their actual detriment. I refer 
to the grain futures administration. 
The grain futures act was enacted in September, 1922, to 


amplify and improve the spirit of the future trading act and 
approach the problem from ancther angle. 

This act was placed on the statute books to help the farmer. 
That was the avowed purpose of the act. Has its operation 
benefited the farmer? Or has some one else profited by it? 

Whether the fault be in the act itself or in its administration, 
one thing is beyond question, and that is that the farmers have 
grown poorer by millions and billions of dollars since its enact- 
ment into law. As a matter of fact the grain and cotton ex- 
changes of the country are not operated in the interest of the 
farmer but are actually run and operated in the interest of the 
speculator. The gamblers on the exchanges are reaping the 
‘benefit. They have made—not earned, mind you, but made— 
hundreds cof millions every year, while the farmer has grown 
poorer. The “short” seller is permitted to sell fictitious wheat 
and fictitious cotton in competition with the farmers who grow 
the wheat and cotton. The speculators are selling cotten below 
the cost of production; they are selling grain below the cost of 
production. And those who are selling are getting rich, and 
the ones who produce the cotton and grain are growing poor. 
By their manipulation of the markets they beat down the price 
of the product while it is in the hands of the farmer, and after 


it has left the farm and gone into the hands of the speculator 
up goes the price. Is there anyone who does not know this 
to be a fact? tv selling air, selling wheat that was never 


raised, selling hundreds of millions of bushels that were never 
produced, selling wheat that is merely paper wheat, they 
manipulate the market to serve their own selfish ends against 
the interests of the farmer. They have no grain to deliver, 
never expect to deliver it, and yet by their crooked manipula- 
tion they acquire a large share of the wealth which of right 
belongs to the farmer who produced it. 

I know that the rules and regulations governing speculation 
on the grain and cotton exchanges are intricate. They are not 
easily understood by the layman. I do not pretend to analyze 
them in detail. But there are some things in connection with 
the grain gambling and speculating that a person can see even 
if he is not an expert. If a sleight-of-hand performer manipu- 
lating his art manages to tuke away from me my watch and my 
money, I may not be able to explain all of his movements and 
how he accomplishes it, but I do know at the conclusion of the 
operation that I am minus my watch and money. I can under- 
stand that much, [|Laughter.] So here I know that the cotton 
farmer and the grain farmer is minus the money that should be 
in his possession: that by sleight-of-hand performance on the 
grain and cotton exchanges it has been transferred from his 
pocket into the pockets of the grain gamblers and the spect- 
lators. 

We have police protection in the cities, We ought to have it. 
We pay for it and are entitled to it. If some system had been 
devised whereby a systematic stealing was going on and this 
was done under the protection of the police, would not you 
rise and protest against such police protection? Now, we have 
a Government in the United States. That is our protection. 
What is the Government for if it is not to protect the weak? 
And yet, is it not here protecting the gambler? How much is 
the gambler losing? Oh, a few have lost because they went 
too far; they wanted too much. But as a whole the grain 
gamblers and the cotton gamblers are growing immensely 
wealthy and the producers and the farmers are growing that 
much poorer. Is the Government impotent and unable to cope 
with this evil? If so, let us have some one who will ad- 
minister the Government the way it was intended by its 
founders that it should be administered. Does the Secretary 
of Agriculture have the power to stop this gambling? If so, 
the country wants to know why he does not stop it. If he has 
not the power, does he want a law enacted to give him the 
power? 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Yes, for a question. 

Mr. LOZIER. Does the gentleman remember that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture went to Chicago and made an address 
and then gave out the statement that the exchange was going 
to reform itself? 

Mr. KVALE. I am grateful to the gentleman for calling 
attention to that fact. I live in the great West where the 
Secretary made the promise—perhaps you might call it a 
threat—that if the operators on the wheat exchanges would 
not be good boys they would seen find ou that he had author- 
ity to close up their exchanges. 
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Let me read to you from the hearings on page 115 where 
the gentleman who appeared before the committee made thi, 
statement in corroboration of what the gentleman from Mis. 
souri [Mr. Lozrzr] has just said: 


Mr. Brinvon. I will say since my position has been attacked, that 
the Secretary of Agriculture was in St. Paul last fall and he told us 
he did have the power to regulate the grain exchanges. He said. 
“T am going to make them do certain things, and blank them, if 
they do not do it I will put them out of business.” I accepted that 
Statement from him as the truth, that he does have the power. Ag 
I read the law, it gives bim supervision over the grain exchanges. 


And yet in the face of such a statement by the Secretary of 
Agriculture this gambling goes on and on unmolested, the 
farmer going bankrupt and the speculator getting wealthy. 

There is something rotten, my friends, not in Denmark, 
but a great deal nearer home. 

Oh, I know what the contention is. They ask, Where are you 
going to draw the line? They say that we would injure the 
market if we curtail their operations. We have as much right 
t6é say that it would not injure the market even if we closed 
all the exchanges, but we do not advocate going that far. 
Most assuredly, if all of them were closed, it could not possibly 
be any worse for the farmer than it has been during all these 
years, 

If the heads of a large manufacturing establishment should 
devise a system whereby they could divert and appropriate 
from every pay envelope of its employees a certain amount of 
money, say one-fourth of the contents of the envelope, and they 
were doing that under the protection of the powers that were 
to guard the interest of the employees, what would you say? 
Oh, you would protest in the name of decency and justice. Yet 
the grain gamblers and the cotton gamblers are doing just 
that to the farmer, and they are doing it under the protection 
of the Government of the United States. We help the co 
operatives in one branch of the Government, and in another 
branch of the same department we deal them a death blow. 
It is a significant fact that when the division of grain futures 
was created they had to go to the grain trade to secure a man 
to head the division. Necessarily he has the grain trade view- 
point, and I am not impugning his motives in any way. 

Speaking broadly and on general principles, we claim that 
we are opposed to gambling in every form. There are men and 
women in public life who thunder against slot machines anil 
raffles and lotteries, who have not a word to say about a form 
of gambling which is ten times, a hundred times worse. 
Thank God, there are many who oppose and fight this in- 
iquitous practice. But there are still many, too many, who 
become indignant, who are filled with righteous indignation, 
who censure and denounce and fulminate and hurl their 
anathemas at the criminal who has sunk so low as to operate a 
slot machine, and yet have not a word of censure for the real 
gambler who steals his millions in cotton and wheat gambling. 
I am with them in opposing gambling in every form, even to 
urging little boys not to play marbles for keeps, because | 
think it is starting them on the road to the gambling dives, 
and to the gambling hell. I am with them in all these things. 
But as compared with the gambling on the stock exchange anil 
the boards of trade, all these things are trivial. They are 
child's play by comparison. These gentlemen strain at the 
gnat and swallow the camel, hump, tail, and all. 

Even the Louisiana lottery was child’s play compared with 
the gambling that is carried on on the chambers of commerce 
and the boards of trade. Why not permit the Louisiana lot- 
tery the use of the United States mails once more, and en- 
courage that State to grant another charter? The Louisiana 
lottery took most of its money from gamblers and people whv 
had money to spare, or thought they had. Why shed tears 
over money passing from the pockets of one gambler into 
those of another gambler, and not say a word about this most 
colossal of all gambling schemes? The people affected here 
are not gamblers interested in get-rich-quick schemes. They 
are men and women, honest as any in the country, the pro- 
ducers of the Nation, toiling and sweating 12 to 16 hours a day, 
systematically robbed by the speculator of hundreds of millions 
of dollars every year. And this under the supervision of the 
Department of Agriculture. The very branch of the depart- 
ment intended to suppress these gamblers is being utilized by 
them to further their own interests. 

I am not opposed to legitimate grain and cotton exchanges. 
But I am opposed to people selling paper and chalk marks 
and air when they have no grain and cotton to deliver and 
never expect to have, and when such transactions they 
beat -down the price of the actual products, and by their 
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sleight-of-hand performance transfer millions of dollars from | 
the pockets of the farmer to their own. 

They tell you that shortselling helps the farmer. Yes; of 
eourse, the farmer is the one to be helped, certainly. It is 
the same old story. The tune is so familiar. I know the refrain 
by heart. 

“When the wealthy banker wants to raise the interest rates, 
when he wants to lower his own taxes, and correspondingly | 
raise the taxes of the average man, it is all done to help the 
farmer. Because, forsooth, it will stabilize the market, and 
all that. 

When the millionaire-railroad owner wants a law placed on 
the statute books that will enable him to increase the freight 
rates, that same law is heralded as a great boon to the farmer, 
even if it takes hundreds of millions out of the pockets of the | 
farmer every year after it has become the law. 

When the manufacturer wants a high tariff on his products | 


it is not selfishness on his part. It is not to increase his | 
already swollen fortune. No; bless you, it is done to help the 
farmer. 

And so with the gambling on the grain and cotton exchanges. 
When the speculators and all their hired minions oppose any 
curtailing of the iniquitous practice they do so from altruistic 
motives, for the good of the country, in the interest of the | 
farmer! And the sad part of it all is, they actually get by 

{ 





with that hypocrisy. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have such a statute in the State of | 
New York, and yet the stock exchange operates. The New | 
York Stock Exchange requires actual delivery, and yet there | 
are marginal transactions. 

Mr. KVALE. That is because they do not enforce the law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They get around it by a technical com- 
pliance. 

Mr. KVALE. 
with the law? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Gambling can not be stopped by legis- 
lation. Were there not gamblers even in the temple of God 
who were thrown out? 

Mr. KVALE. That is precisely what I want done here. I 
want these gamblers thrown out of the temple of liberty, and I 
say that a government that can not do this is an incompetent gov- 
ernment, and we should have some one else administer the law. 

We have bills introduced both in the Senate and in the 
House making short selling a felony punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. I am anxious to see what will be the fate of 
these bills in the committee and in the House. I want to see 
which is the stronger and more powerful force in the country 
to-day—my Government or these gamblers and speculators. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend my remarks, I want 
to append a summary of the statement made before the 
House Committee on Agriculture on January 14 last by Mr. 
J. W. Brinton, publicity and organization director of the | 
Minnesota Wheat Growers’ Cooperative Marketing Associa- | 
tion, in which he shows clearly and concisely the effect on | 
cooperative marketing of grain speculation. It is couched in | 
language that any layman can understand, and he demon- | 
strates forcibly the fact that he is one of the few men to-day | 
that has a clear insight into this vast and intricate problem, 
combined with the vision to propose a sure remedy and the 
courage to espouse it. 

I wish most earnestly that I might include the entire state- 
ment verbatim, as it appears in the hearings, published. Be- | 
cause it is voluminous, and because the House has expressed 
tem as opposing the practice, I shall summarize briefly as 
possible, 

Mr. Brinton expresses as his sincere belief, based on 20 years’ 
active experience in wheat marketing and careful study and ob- 
servation, that the cooperatives can not succeed, can not profit- 
ably maintain themselves, until two great evils confronting 
them are eliminated, namely: 

First. Establish grain grades on the actual value of the 
wheat, and not on its external appearance; and 

Second. Effectively bar the short seller from the open mar- 
ket and thus prevent illegitimate speculation in the grain mar- 
kets and in the cotton markets. 

Actuated by a desire to be fair to his fellow members of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, he makes the preliminary 
explanation that members of ail boards of trade are business 
men associated together who carry on the business of the 
buyer and the seller in the grain market, whether they deal in 
the actual grain or contracts for future “ grain,” and on each 
transaction charge a definite commission per bushel. 


Is not there some way to make them comply 


| grain exchanges, but at the speculators, 


| a nonexistent, fictitious product in 


| the farmer enters into when he sows his crops, 


| market. 
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I would not paint them so white, much as I respect Mr 
Brinton’s motives for so doing. They, even more than th 
actual speculators—and for that matter the brokers themselv« 
may occasionally be found in that latter class—are the men 
who have builded this system fer their gain at the legitimate 
marketers’ expense, and refuse to relinquish even a part of it, 
when that part is admittedly unfair to everyone directly inter- 
ested with the lone exception of themselves. 

As stated, Mr. Brinton does not direct his remarks at the 
the public, the men 
who enter the exchanges, abuse the trade privileges, and inter 
fere with the laws of supply and demand which normally regu- 
late prices—the “short” sellers, who— 


enter the market and sell fictitious wheat against us. 


In other words, they supply the buyer of grain futures with 

direct competition with the 

producer who has the aciuai product and who is trying to sell it 
Speculation is defined by Mr. Brinton: 


There are two kinds of epeculation—legitimate speculation, such as 


such as the 
must assume when he buys merchandise for resale to the consumer 
such as the insurance company must assume when it issues an insur 
ance policy, and the speculation which all groups must enter 
the carrying on of commercial enterprises. 

Then there is the other kind of speculation which serves no useful 
purpose, such as a lottery, a poker game, betting on a horse race 
or other sport contest, or the outcome of an election. This sert of 
speculation is prohibited by law and recognized as iWlegal and immoral 

In the grain markets we have both kinds of speculation, the legiti 
mate speculation which enters into the handling, transporiing, and 
buying and selling of grain, and the immoral speculation, which should 
be made illegal, that is now carried on by those who gamble in buying 
and selling future grain contracts 


nerchant 


into in 


by betting on the price of grain. 


Recognizing the real need of continuing the system of selling 
and buying grain by future contract, he makes the point that 
there is no constitutional method of barring the futures buyer 
or the actual grain buyer from the market; any citizen has 
the right to purchase what he wishes at the price he wants to 
pay. The buyer is the “life of all commerce” and invariably 
adds to the demand, thereby stimulating prices. They may buy 
because they need the product, or because they believe they 
may be able to sell later at a price above the purchase price. 

The same applies to the seller of actual grain. He can not 
be barred; he should not be barred; no one wants him barred. 
As for the “short” seller, already referred to, he says: 


The “short” seller is the operator in the market who sells sonre- 
thing which he does not own, possess, or control. The term “ short ” 
is used because it indicates the seller is “short” the product that he 
is selling. 


Again: 


He can be barred by commercial rules or, If necessary, by legislation 
under the Constitution. No man can justly complain to the courts 
because the law, or commercial rule, prohibits him from selling some- 
thing which he does not possess, own, or control. Therefore, there 
is a simple remedy to put the purely speculative element out of the 
It involves just one principle, i. e., prohibiting a person from 
Selling nonexistent products, 


That is briefly and clearly and completely stated. The result 


| would be the creation of legitimate grain exchanges where 


every transaction woukl represent actual grain, and where the 
speculative activity, which now so far exceeds actual activity 
that it dominates and controls the whole market, would dis- 
appear. 

He goes on to explain the operation of the “short” seller: 


The “short” seller is the man who believes the price of grain is 
too high. He believes the price should or will decline. He wishes he 
had grain to sell. He has none, however— 


Note this : 


He has none, however, but under the present method of conduct in 
the grain exchanges he is allowed to enter the market and sell any 
amount of grain, to be delivered at a future time. Or the “short” 
seller may want to secure actual grain, but he considers the price 
too high. He therefore sells wheat rapidly, which causes a depression 
in price. Then, having depressed the price, he buys orderly and slowly 
and thus secures the product at a lower level. 


Thus the “short” seller proves to be a permanent competitor 
of the actual seller, adding the burden of a pseudosupply of 
grain, depressing the price at will, unlimited in operations by 
the amount of grain, limited only by his financial backing. 
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As a specific example, Mr. Brinton cites the manner in which 
the operations of the “short” sellers in Minneapolis last fall 
just as the seasonal crop movements began forced the price of 
wheat down 25 cents a bushel, then a few wecks later the same 
meh 
bought wheat with which to fill his previously made sale contracts at 
25 cents a bushel less than what he had sold the wheat for—before he 
owned it. 


“s 


Before he owned it.” Ah, there you are. 

What Mr. Brinton specifically asks, on behalf of his organiza- 
tion and similar organizations and all grain producers and 
legitimate dealers, is that the “short” seller be barred. Then 


only actual producers or purchasers could become sellers, The 
present system would not be upset, it would merely— 
narrow the number of sellers and confine future trading to the law of 


supply and demand. 


The man why buys on the market will still need the actual 
product, or he will still buy when he thinks he can sell at a 
protit 

Nor will barring the “short” seller confiscate or render use- 
less any actual property, such as warehouses, mills, transporta- 
tion agencies. They will function as completely as ever and, 
perhaps, a little more. 

Ife admits that brokers’ profits will be wiped out to a con- 
siderable extent. But, he says: 


This certainly not or debated in discussing 
this question, if you are eonvinced that the “short” seller is an evil. 
The saloon keeper's profits were not considered in the prohibition law, 
nor his investments In physical property. When the Louisiana lottery 
scheme rejected the profits of the operators were not debated. 
When the laws were drawn prohibiting the maintaining of public gam- 
bling houses, and when the laws were passed prohibiting immoral re- 
sorts, the profits of the operators or keepers were not discussed. 


should be considered 


Was 


Referring to the statement sometimes made that “ speculative 
activities are necessary to help carry the load of the market, 
at least at certain seasons of the year,” he dismisses it by 
pointing out that, while it applies to speculative buyers, it has 
no application whatever to the “short” seller. Instead of car- 
rying any so-called “load,” the seller always unloads and adds 
to the existing market load. Thus his elimination, and not his 
retention, will help those who “ carry the load.” 

Absence of “short” sellers in the market will in no way 
tend to bar actual futures. The owner of the grain can still 
sell it for future delivery. Buyers of actual grain would still 
need the same approximate amount and would bid for it on 
the market as always. The amount of actual grain would not 
be changed, the need for it would not be changed; the only 
change would be the absence of the disturbing element, the 
short sellers who depress the market, and who help no one but 
themselves at the expense of those who are in legitimate trade. 
The need of protection through futures transactions, too, would 
in all likelihood be materially reduced. He explains: 


They (the buyers) would receive a certificate or contract covering 
their purchases. If they wished later to sell, there would be no restric- 
tion, because they would then be the owners or the contract holders 
of actual grain. Thus every transaction would represent actual supply. 
After the wheat passed into consumption the supply would be reduced, 
and then the buyers would be forced to buy from the reduced supply 
and seek it wherever it could be obtained. 

When new wheat is produced, it would pass into the market and the 
purchasers would be given new certificates of ownership. At all times 
the price of wheat or grain and the operation wf buying and selling 
would be confined to the actual product. 


Mr. Brinton concludes his statement by submitting corre- 
spondence with J. W. Duvel, chief of the grain futures ad- 
ninistration in the Department of Agriculture, regarding this 
matter of the effect of the “short” seller on the market. It 
discloses, in particular, the significant fact that the head of 
this governmental control agency over grain speculators and 
brokers can not, or will not, answer a question, an honest and a 
definite and a short and a frank question which is repeated 
again and again, respectfully but insistently. 

Mr. Brinton, in the first letter he submits in evidence, writ- 
ten by him to Mr. Duvel under date of November 3, 1925, 
after noting that the principle of control by the Government 
over boards of trade and speculative transactions has been 
established and recognized, suggests to Mr. Duvel that the 
Department of Agriculture. has the power to bar the trans- 
actions of the “short” seller, who is a “damage to the buyer, 
seller, and legitimate grain dealer.” i 

Mr. Duvel answers at once, this—and nothing more: 


Dear Me. Brinton: I have your letter of November 3 offering 
further suggestions with reference to our grain-futures market. Your 
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letter indicates clearly that you have given much careful thought to 
this entire matter, and I am therefore glad to have these additional! 
views. You indicate that you favor the elimination of all operations 
for purely speculative purposes. [I doubt very much if it would be 
desirable to go that far, as to eliminate all such transactions would 
practically result in closing the futures markets, and from studies so far 
made it appears that some speculative activities are necessary to 
help carry the load of the market, at least at certain seasons of the 
year. On the other hand, I think there is ample opportunity for 
improvement along the line of restricting speculative transactions so 
that a few individuals can not buy or sell unlimited quantities with- 
out any notion of taking or making delivery. It is operations of 
this character that influence the market more particularly, and by the 
weight of their volume of trade influence prices accordingly. 


Mr. Brinton hastens to reply. He points out, first in answer 
to the statement that “to eliminate all such transactions would 
practically result in closing the futures market”: 


I can not agree with this statement, and I hope you have misunder 
stood my position. I do not advocate the eliminating of all future 
traysactions. There seems to be a general misunderstanding on this 
subject. Whenever the grain grower element ask for the elimina- 
tion of the speculator, the grain trade, or speculative interest in .the 
grain trade, immediately say that future transactions are necessary, 
and they have led a great many to believe that future transactions are 
all alike, ; 

There are two kinds of future transactions, viz, the selling and buy 
ing in the future market of actual grain and the buying and selling 
in the future market of purely speculative options. 

Let me make my position more clear. I do not ask to have the 
buyer restricted or eliminated. Actual demand for wheat will auto 
matically take care of the situation in so far as the buyer is con 
cerned; but I do contend and insist, for the benefit of the grain 
grower, that the seller be restricted. A buyer can not buy wheat in 
the future market unless there is a seller, and if the “short” seller 
is prohibited from operating there would be no sales of grain except 
where actual grain existed. It is the selling which “bears” the 
market or forces it down; and by allowing men to sell wheat in this 
future market, who have no wheat, is to increase the supply and put 
the actual grower who has wheat to sell in competition with the 
speculator who is selling “short” or selling options. 


Then, following the forceful application of a definite exam- 
ple of what he claims, Mr. Brinton states that no valid argu- 
ment with a concrete illustration thereof has ever been pre- 
sented to show that the grain grower would be injured by 
elimination of the “short” seller. Statements to that effect 
have never been backed either by effective argument or by 
specific illustration. For that reason he asks: 


If the grain futures department can give me a concrete illustra- 
tion to back up its claims of the speculative crowd who control the 
boards of trade throughout the country, 1 would like to know such 
an illustration so that I might learn of any possible injury to the 
grain market or the grain grower by eliminating the “short” seller. 
This statement is.made in all sincerity after many years’ study 
of the subject, without any success in finding this weakness in our 
demands. 


Mr. Duvel answers him eight days later, and his answer 
is in effect a repetition of the same generalities that were 
contained in the letter already quoted. He states that he 
“feels” that “to eliminate short selling entirely would eventu- 
ally eliminate all speculative transactions so far as futures 
are concerned,” and that “so many questions are involved that 
any movement along that line must necessarily develop through 
a process of evolution rather than a radical change.” 

Mr. Brinton then again calls his attention to the concluding 
paragraph of his letter to Mr. Duvel, asking for information 
from the department which he assumes has been overlooked. 
He says, again: 

I can not see that the eliminating of this gambler or “ short” 
seller should be accomplished through the process of evolution. In 
my opinion, he has been allowed to interfere with the grain market 
too long now, and he should be eliminated by a direct order or de- 
mand from the Agricultural Department without further delay. 

I may be entirely wrong in my Statements and conclusions, but 
it will be very interesting te me to receive the information from 
your department which I requested and which request is sincerely re- 
peated here in the last paragraph of my letter to you of November 9. 


In Mr. Duvel’s reply to the repeated request he observes: 

If I understand your views correctly, you believe it would be to 
the advantage of our grain growers to stop short selling entirely. 
To take this step there is a possibility of doing harm, because com- 
plete elimination of the short seller would practically destroy the 
futures market. 


And lea 
aspects and 


out of that another dissertation on the general 
e intricacies of the problem and the introduction 
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of diverting arguments and statements in place of any attempt 
at answering the repeated question. 
Mr. Brinton writes once again, and repeats: 


In my letter to you of November 9 I gave you a concrete ifllustra- 
tion of the damage to the grower and legitimate grain dealer by allow- 
jing the “ short” seller to operate, and asked your department to furnish 
us with a conerete illustration of how speculation benefits those who 
have grain to sell. I am sorry you bave overlooked giving us such 
evidence in support of your position. I assume that your department 
js in full possession of not only every argument but concrete evidence 
to sustain the speculative argument. I have never seen any evidence 
to upbold the position of those who support the gamblers, It has all 
been supported by a general statement, as your department has made 
to me, that speculation is necessary, but a general statement is not 
proof or evidence of the necessity. 

I wish again to add to the above that to eliminate a seller is to 
assist the sellers that remain, and to lessen the number of sellers 
automatically increases the percentage of buyers in relation to the 
number of sellers. 

The point I wish to make and the information I desire is a con- 
crete example of how the elimination of the “ short” seller will injure 
the grower or dealer who has actual grain in their possession to sell. 

If your department has no such evidence, or has not been furnished 
with even a theory on the subject, we would be glad to have such in- 
formation. On the other band, if you have the evidence and the 
information which I seek we would appreciate it very much if you 
would pass it along to us, as we want to make no demand upon your 
department, the Department of Agriculture, or Congress if our posi- 
tion is wrong. 


Mr. Duvel’s reaction to this letter is little different from the 
rest. He complacently resumes his repetition of statements 
that “ you can not eliminate short selling without at the same 
time doing away with the purely speculative buyer of futures,” 
and that— 


It is not my purpose to attempt a defense of the “ short” seller or to 
indicate that such transactions are always devoid of evil. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the complete elimination of the “short” seller 
would eventually eliminate the speculative buyer. 


Can you blame Mr, Brinton for finally giving up in utter 
discouragement? His letter of December 22, 1925, concludes 
the series of interchanges. It is a long letter, and opens in 
the following vein: 


My Dear Mr. Duvet: Your letter of December’ 19 has been received 
and contents noted, and I am disappointed in that you have again 
ignored the request for the information which I ask. I therefore must 
come to the conclusion that your department has no information or 
evidence furnished it which would show that the barring of the 
“short” seller in the grain markets of the country would be an 
injury to grain growers and grain dealers. It gives me pleasure, 
however, to know that our posifion is sound in the demands we have 
made to your department and through the columns of our publication. 

I regret, however, that you should again repeat to me the prop- 
aganda of the speculative interests which is always given out by them 
in reply to those who demand the “short” seller's elimination, viz, 
“Is it desirable to eliminate all purely speculative transactions but 
buying and ‘short’ selling from our futures markets?” To repeat 
this propaganda to me after the lengthy correspondence which I have 
had with your office is to assume that the writer Is a fool or a knave. 
1 would have to be a fool to take such a statement seriously and a 
knave to make urgent demand upon your department without knowing 
anything about future trading or the grain business, 

If your department can show me any power which it has, or which 
the Government can give it, under the common law, the Constitution, 
or anything else under the sun, to bar buying or to eliminate a buyer, 
I would indeed be glad to receive such information. A man with 
very little commercial or legal understanding knows ‘Yat you can ot 
bar a buyer from the market or prevent him from baying for future 
delivery grain, cattle, hogs, steel, clothing, prunes, or peanuts, if he 
bas the desire, the money, or the credit with which to make the pur- 
chase. It is highly ridiculous to even think of passing a law or 
making a rule to probibit buyers from buying in the open markets, 
except such products as opium, whisky, or moonshine; and I am not 
ignorant eneugh to think that there is a question in such a matter. 
It is an insult to my intelligence, therefore, to say to me that the 
question involves the eliminating of both buying and selling. I repeat 
that this is simply the propaganda which the speculative crowd give 
out for public consumption, assuming and knowing that the general 
—_ does not understand future trading in grain or anything 
se. 

It would likewise be an insult to your department to assume that 
you accepted this propaganda as an honest opposition to .those who 
wish to eliminate speculation from the grain markets. I have a 
right to assume that the head of the Grain Futures Department 's 
entirely familiar with grain marketing, and, such being the case, I feel 
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Agriculture have the power to stop this gambling? 
have the power, the farmers of the Nation want to know why 
he does not use it. 
acting a law that will give him the power? 
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that a grain-marketing organization composed of 10,000 members is 
entitled to receive honest consideration and a frank and honest reply 
to its communications in a discussion of this kind. 


Then follows a detailed discussion of operations of the 


“short” seller, his effect on the buyer and on all legitimate fu- 
tures transactions, combined with specific illustrations. 
ing he offers his compliments to Mr. Duvel: 


In clos- 


In closing I wish to say that this association regrets very much that 


the United States Department of Agriculture should take the position 
of defending the speculators and in 
actual 
support of the Agricultural 
Department of Agriculture was established to be of service to 


the 
the 
the 
the 
purpose of spreading false propaganda to 


opposing the demands of 
cooperatives who should have 
Department. As we understand it 


wheat growers and their 


farmer and not for the 


protect those who speculate with and profit upon the product of the 
farm. 


Yours very truly, 
J. W. Brinton. 


Mr. Chairman, I repeat my question: Does the Secretary of 
If he does 


If he has not the power, will he favor en- 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 


gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavitr]. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, there was a great deal of 
publicity several months ago when the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners was requested by the Secretary of the Interior to 
make a survey of conditions in Oklahoma with reference to 
Indian administration. The Board of Indian Commissioners is 
an organization created by section 4 of an act of Congress, ap- 
proved April 10, 1869 (16 Stat. L. 40), which provided an 
appropriation of $2,000,000 to enable the President to maintain 
peace and promote civilization among the Indians, and author- 
ized the President, in his discretion, to organize a board of 
commissioners to consist of not more than 10 persons, to be 
selected by him from men eminent for their intelligence and 
philanthropy, to serve without pecuniary compensation, to exer- 
cise joint control with the Secretary of the Interior over the 
disbursement of the appropriation. 

The present Board of Indian Commissioners consists of 
George Vaux, jr., chairman, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Warren K. Moore- 
head, Andover, Mass.; Samuel A. Fliot, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Frank Knox, Manchester, N. H.; Daniel Smiley, Mohonk Lake, 
N. Y¥.; Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, Princeton, N. J.; Clement 8. 
Ucker, Savannah, Ga.; Flora Warren Seymour, Chicago, Lil. ; 
John J. Sullivan, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Malcolm Me- 
Dowell, Washington, D. C. 

The report submitted in this important matter is as follows, 
and will be of great interest and value to the Congress and the 
country: 

WasnHincTon, D. C., December 30, 1925. 

Drar Mr. Secrerary: In conformity with your request contained in 
your letter of July 23, 1925, addressed to Chairman George Vaux, jr., 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners, that the board inquire into the 
Indian situation in Oklahonra and formulate its views, after such in- 
quiry, for the benefit of the administrative and legislative branches of 
the Government, the Board of Indian Commissioners, through a com- 
mittee of four of its members, has completed such inquiry. 

As a member of the committee of inquiry, I have been given the 
task of submitting for your information and consideration a portion of 
our findings, with suggested recommendations, dealing with certain 
allegations and statements derogatory to Mr. Charles H. Burke, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and Mr. Shade FE. Wallen, Superintendent 
for the Five Civilized Tribes. It is with these charges and the situa- 
tion they reveal that this partial report will deal. As it bas received 
the approval of the other members of the board, it has become a report 
on the subjects treated of the entire board. 

Prior to the investigation conducted in Oklahoma the committee of 
inquiry by your orders was given unlimited access to files in both 
the office of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. From a study of these it Leeame apparent that from 
the early part of 1924 there had been in progress in Oklahoma what 
approximated a concerted and organized campaign against the adminis- 
tration of the Indian Bureau by Commissioner Burke and the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes by Superintendent 
Wallen. 

Various conventions and meetings of Indians of Oklahoma, in some 
of which white men participated, adopted resolutions attacking both 
officials, and such resolutions were invariably forwarded to Washington, 
either to the President or to the Secretary of the Interior. These 
meetings gave the appearance of a sizable body of opinion which held 
both Mr. Burke and Mr. Wailen blameworthy, and some of the resolu- 
tions demanded their prompt removal. The culmination of these 
attacks upon Federal adncinistration of Oklahoma Indian affairs was 
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atiained when the congressional committee of the second 
district of Oklahoma adopted resolutions directly charging Superintend- 


Republican 


ent Wallen with numerous offenses, some of them criminal in their 
natu 

Upon arrival In Oklahoma and with hearings in progress, it early 
became manifest that the charges against Commissioner Burke con- 
sisted of an alleged discrimination against men of Indian blood as 
appointees in the Indian Service, particularly as superintendents; of 
a claim set up by a group of Creek Indians that he had been criminally 


negligent in protecting their interests in litigation affecting tribal 
ownership in the bed of the Arkansas River; and the charge that he 
had acted in collusion with others in seeking to prevent the execution 
of a between E. J. Van Court, an attorney of Eufaula, and 
of the Creek Indians, for the prosecution of the Creek 
claims before the United States Court of Claims. 

The first of these charges, that Mr. Burke discriminated against men 
of Indian blood, is puerile on the face of it. One need not go outside 
the Iimits of Oklahoma to find evidence to the exact contrary. Indeed, 
the rolls of the Indian Bureau clearly show its utter emptiness. The 
author of this charge and the admitted organizer of most of the in- 
dignation meetings of Indians which adopted resolutions containing 
this particular charge was Mr. O. K. Chandler, a former superintendent. 
of mixed blood, who was dismissed from the service for cause, This 
charge was never worthy of a moment s consideration by any man who 
had access to the facts. 

Those who preferred the charges of negligence on the part of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in dealing with the Arkansas River bed 
appeared before the committee with their charges and sub- 
mitted to examination. It promptly became apparent that the sole 
basis of the complaint was the disposition of the commissioner at one 
time to compromise these river-bed cases by a settlement out of court 
for $175,000. Such settlement was recommended to him by the attor- 
neys of the Department of Justice who were handling the case, but 
was protested by the Indians, 

When the posture of the Indians, whose rights were concerned, came 
to the attention of the commissioner, he at once discontinued compro- 
mise negotiations and recommended that the fight be carried on in the 
courts. The river-bed litigation is extremely involved. No one not 
wholly familiar with all of its details could pass judgment on it. To 
give heed to the advice of the Government attorneys employed in the 
case was byt natural. This action, however, provides scant ground for 
criticism, especially as the desires of the Indians themselves were met, 
and no settlement to which they objected was made. The case still 
is in litigation The charge can be dismissed with the observation 
that it is largely the by-product of a very natural impatience of the 
Indians involved with the dilatoriness of white men’s courts. 

The charge against Commissioner Burke of collusion in preventing 
the approval of the contract made between E. J. Van Court and a 
representative committee of the Creek Nation, to represent the Creeks 
in the litigation of tribal claims against the United States through 


contract 
a committee 


cases 


the Court of Claims, was the only charge upon which any serious 
effort was made to produce proof. The committee spent its entire 
time throughout several days searching into this matter, with the 


result that the entire committee was unanimously of the opinion that 
the charge was not true, and that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
was not guilty of any improper conduct whatever. 

The sole criticism that the committee would offer in this case would 
be that the commissioner appears to be unduly apprehensive that he 
might be publicly criticized for the allowance of very large attorney 
fees resulting if later the Court of Claims should, allow the Creek 
Tribe any considerable proportion of their claims, which they estimate 
run into hundreds of millions of dollars. The act under which the 
claims are to be brought, however, provides for the way in which the 
attorney shall be paid, which is through the action of the court itself, 
the fee being limited to not more than 10 per cent of the total of the 
claims allowed. 

Obviously the responsibility for the size of the fee, under the direc- 
tion of Congress, rests upon the Court of Claims and not upon the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and under these circumstances the 
Indian Bureau seemed to the committee to be unduly exercised over 
the attorneys’ possible compensation in this litigation. However, since 
all of the commissioner's efforts were directed to prevent an Indian 
tribe from being mulcted by attorneys, it would hardly seem that this 
could be made the basis of a charge of improper conduct. 

The committee was not content with the series of hearings on this 
matter held in Muskogee, but, upon return to Washington from Okla- 
homa, took the testimony of Commissioner Burke, former Senator 
George R. Chamberlain, and Attorney Ralph H. Case, all of whom were 
Involved in the testimony given in Muskogee. 

The testimony of former Senator Chamberlain touching any improper 
conduct on the part of Commissioner Burke was direct and positive. 
He declared he saw nothing improper nor anything which suggested 
criminal collusion to defeat the Van Court contract on the part of 
Commissioner Burke. 

The testimony of Mr. Van Court and Mr, Case did not differ in any 
material point, and the committee is satisfied that the inferences 
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drawn by Mr. Van Court from his interview with Mr. Case, that the 
latter and Commissioner Burke were in collusion, were totally un 
warranted, 

In spite of the various serious charges that Mr. Van Court has 
brought against Commissioner Burke, the testimony developed tha: 
the Indian Bureau and Interior Department had consistently ruled 
in Mr. Van Court's favor upon the question of the legality of his 
contract, and that the sole matter in dispute at the present time 
was the question of compensation to be allowed. This pretty effec 
tually disposes of Mr. Van Court’s charges. 

Altogether, the most serious and the most formal and tangible 
attack which was made in Oklahoma upon the Indian Office adminis 
tration was that contained in the resolutions adopted by the Repub 


lican committee in the second congressional district of Oklahoma 
These charges were directed solely at Superintendent Shade E. 


Wallen, superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes. They included 
charges of a very serious, grave and, in some instances, crimina} 
nature; and the committee went to Oklahoma prepared to give them 
the most searching investigation. 

The chairman, Mr. E. L. Kirby, of the second congressional dis 
trict Republican committee, and all of the members of the commit 
tee, were informed early of the approaching inquiry to be conducted 
into the charges the committee had made and of the hearings to be 
held in Muskogee. They were all urged to attend these hearings, 
and come prepared to substantiate the serious charges they had made 
against Mr. Wallen. 

Despite this invitation, but one member of the faction of the com 
mittee, which voted for the resolutions, appeared; and that member, 
Mr. L. R. Kershaw, testified under oath that he was possessed of no 
proof of any character whatever, to substantiate the charges he had 
joined with others in making against Mr. Wallen; and that so far 
as his personal knowledge went, all of the charges were based upon 
nrere rumor. 

On the other hand, those members of the congressional Republican 
committee, who had voted against the resolutions, all appeared. 
Without exception they declared under oath that the charges were a 
part of a factional, political campaign based on mere street rumors, 
the purpose being to oust Wallen from his office in order that the 
place might be filled by a Republican of the faction making the 
charges. 

The committee has no hesitancy in saying that not a single charge 
of reprehensible or criminal conduct against Mr. Wallen was in any 
way substantiated, although every opportunity was afforded, for those 
who alleged they knew of any improper action on his part, to submit 
proof, 

After all of the witnesses whose attendance could be procured had 
been examined to bring out proof of the charges made against Mr. 
Wallen, Mr. Wallen himself was put on the witness stand and under 
oath provided the committee with official records from his office, which 
satisfied the committee that the charges of criminal misconduct were 
utterly unwarranted and without color of truth, and that the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Republican committge of the second district In 
Oklahoma consisted merely of a summary of street rumors and politica! 
gossip emanating from the sources unfriendly to that faction of the 
Republican Party to which Mr. Shade Wallen, before his appointment, 
belonged. 

In the minds of the committee there is but one specific criticism of 
Mr. Wallen’s conduct in the matters complained of to be made. In 
Mr. Wallen’s handling of the Exie Fife divorce case he did not appear 
to be as alert as he might have been in detecting what subsequent evi- 
dence has revealed to have been a most reprehensible “ splitting of 
fees’ among the attorneys in that case. 

The committee, as a result of its investigation, was thoroughly sat- 
isfled of Mr. Wallen’s personal integrity and of his deep and genuine 
interest in the welfare of the Indians in his charge. 

The foregoing constitutes merely a summary of the committee's find- 
ings. A detailed report on all matters covered in this summary will be 
a part of the final and complete report of the Oklahoma investigation. 
Based upon the conclusions above set forth, the committee submits the 
following suggested recommendations for your consideration : 

1. The prompt repeal by Congress of the law which changed the 
office of superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes from a civil-service 
status and made of it a presidential appointment, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate. 

2. The segregation of the restricted Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes who have an annual income of $5,000 or more—we are informed 
there are not more than 100 such cases—from other Indians of this 
jurisdiction and the speedy disposition of these Indian estates by either 
removal of all restrictions or the creation of trusteeships for each 
estate by employing well-established and competent trust companies, or 
banking corporations, who make a business of handling estates, for 
this purpose. The handling of the unusually large estate of Eastman 
Richards in this manner provides an illustration of this method the 
committee has in mind, 

3. The division of the superintendency of the Five Civilized Tribes 
into two or more jurisdictions, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
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Interior, each with a superintendent appointed under civil-service 
rules by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in the same manner that 
such appointments are made throughout the Indian Service. 

Nothing could have been made more apparent by our investigation 
than that the constant atmosphere of suspicion, of charge and counter- 
charge, of rumored misconduct, of favoritism and discrimination, is al- 
most exclusively due to the fact that the office of the superintendent 
has become, by virtue of the act of 1914, a part of the spoils of office, 
and that in Oklahoma, especially, factionalism in party affairs is 
rampant, with the consequence that not only is the incumbent of the 
superintendency subjected to constant attack by the party of opposi- 
tion but it is quite as steadily subjected to criticism, for factional pur- 
poses, by a faction of the party to which he may belong, which 
vehemently desires to get him out in order to put a member of the 
faction in. For the past 12 years, no matter which of the major 
parties were dominant in national affairs, and without consideration of 
the personality of the incumbent of this office, ever since the office 
became a presidential office, this state of affairs has been constant. 

The inevitable result of this condition upon the affairs of the Indians 
involved has been most injurious, as it always will be when office 
holding in the Indian Service is dependent upon the spoils system. 
The sole cure of this situation, in the opinion of this committee, is the 
repeal of the law of 1914 and the subdivision of the work as outlined 
above. 

The recommendation that the richer Indians be segregated and dis- 
position made of their estates, which will entirely relieve the Indian 
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Service of their administration, is both sound public policy and good | 


business. If these rich Indians, the administration of whose affairs 
now consumes almost all of the time of a large staff of clerical em- 
ployees at the Muskogee office, were eliminated, the poorer Indians, 
who comprise at least 95 per cent of the restricted class, would then 
receive the attention they deserve and for which the Indian Service is 
expressly maintained. Under present conditions, they get scant, if any, 
attention at all, and so long as the superintendency is charged with 


the administration of the estates of very rich individuals, this lamen- | . 
| had discharged about $23,000,000 of their indebtedness to the 


table condition will continue. 

Furthermore, the very existence of these large estates, owned by re- 
stricted Indians and handled by the Indian Service, provokes much of 
the trouble in which this superintendency is continually involved 


Grafting on rich Indians has become a recognized business in eastern | 


Oklahoma, and a considerable class of unscrupulous individuals live 
by this method. So common is this practice that the term “ grafter” 
carries little opprobrium with it in Oklahoma and is the commonly 
used designation for those who have dealings with the Indians. 

Thus, segregation of these estates and their speedy disposition by 
means of trusteeships, with reputable banking or trust company con- 
cerns acting as trustees, would be a very long step toward elimina- 
tion of abuses which now flourish and which unaveidably involve the 
good name and good faith of the Federal Government and the Indian 
Service. No slight consideration in making such a change would be 
the greater security and permanence of the estates involved if they 
were handled by business experts and utterly removed from the 
quasi-political atmosphere of the Five Tribes superintendency. We 
thoroughly believe hundreds of thousands of dollars of Indians’ money 
would annually be saved by the pursuit of this policy, for it would 
put these funds completely beyond the reach of the grafting spoilsman. 


With the comparatively small number of rich Indians thus cared | 


for and out of the picture, it is the earnest recommendation of this 
committee that the present superintendency be subdivided into several 
parts and each subdivision made a reservation in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word, each with a superintendent appointed by the Indian 
Commissioner in the usval fashion, from the ranks of those who have 
demonstrated their fitness by actual service and who are possessed 
of a elvil-service status. 

Such a subdivision would reduce the size of the separate jurisdic- 
tions to a point where real constructive work could be done in pro- 
moting the Indian's welfare, teaching him the duties of citizenship, 
and instructing him in the white man’s methods of self-support. 
Substantially no work of this sort is now carried on, due to the exac- 
tions of the administering of great estates. 

There are appended herewith some exhibits pertaining to the sub- 
ject matter of this report. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank Knox, 
Member Board of Indian Commissionera. 

The honorable the SecreTary oF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, D. C. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
my colleague [Mr. Lozrer]. 

Mr. LOZIPR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, in the limited time at my command I will confine my re- 
marks to the subject of agriculture. Representing, as I do, 
a great agricultural district, which in intensive and diver- 
sified agriculture is probably not surpassed by any other 
district in the United States, and having sprung from the soil 
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and been intimately associated all my life with the agricultural 
classes, and having a very modest interest in agriculture from 
& personal viewpoint, I avail myself of this opportunity to call 
to the attention of my colleagues some distressing conditions 
which prevail in the agricultural world, although in the Jim- 
ited time at my command I can only refer to one or two fac- 
tors in this all-important problem. 

For two or three years, in addition to his many other im- 
portant duties, the President has been engaged in the ancient 
and honorable practice of attempting to convince the agricul- 
tural classes of the United States that they are prosperous and 
that they are on the highway to an unprecedented prosperity. 
In his first message of December, 1923, in a special message in 
January dealing with the agricultural problems, the President 
told this Congress and told the American people that the agri- 
cultural emergency had passed and that agricultural conditions 
were rapidly improving, and that prosperity was imminent and 
impending. 

I have been forced to disagree with the President and to 
dispute his diagnosis of the agricultural situation. In numer- 
ous addresses in this body I have endeavored to demonstrate 
that American agriculture was still suffering from economic 
ills and that the emergency had not passed. About a year 
ago, in discussing this question, I stated that during the coming 
year there would probably be more foreclosures of farm mort- 
gages, more forced and sacrificial liquidation of farm indebt- 
edness, and more business disasters to the farmers of the 
Nation than ever before in any one year of our history. Those 
predictions have been fulfilled, and within the last 12 months 
the ship of agriculture has been on the rocks. The American 
farmers are staggering under a mortgage indebtedness of about 
$7,000,000,000, bearing an average interest rate of 6% per cent, 
and this mortgage indebtedness is being rapidly increased. 

A few weeks ago the Associated Press carried a news item 
from Des Moines, Iowa, to the effect that the Iowa farmers 


intermediate credit banks, and the newspapers featured this 
incideut as evidence that the lowa farmers were prosperous 
and able to pay off their mortgages. The Associated Press 
should also have carried the information that the liquidation 
of these intermediate credit bank loans was not out of the 
profits and earnings from the Iowa farms, but these mortgages 
were paid out of the proceeds of new mortgages given to 
secure new loans of money borrowed from the Federal land 
banks, joint-stock land banks, private capitalists, and the great 
American insurance companies. In other words, these inter- 
mediate credit bank loans were paid out of the proceeds of 
new loans and by increasing the mortgage indebtedness on 
Iowa farms. 

Agriculture is one of the basic and probably the most impor- 
tant single industry in the United States. According to the 
1920 census, the capital invested in agriculture amounted to 
$77,924,100,338, while the amount of capital invested in mann- 
facturing was $44,466,593,771, or only about 60 per cent of the 
amount invested in agriculture. The number of farmers in the 
United States in 1920 was 4,008,907. while the number of 
manufacturing plants of less than $5,000 capital was only 
196,309. The number of persons engaged in agriculture and 


| animal husbandry was 9.869.030, while only 8,777,950 persons 


were engaged in manufacturing. 

The value of agricultural products of all kinds in 1924 was 
$12,404,000,000, while the value of manufactured products was 
$60,555,998,000. Of course, there was included in the value of 
manufactured products the cost of labor, $11,009,208,000, and 
the cost of materials, $34,705,698.000, or a total production cost 
of $45,714,996,000, which makes the income from manufacturing 
$14,841,002,000 over and above the cost of labor and raw mate- 
rial used in these manufactured commodities. 

Statistics show that in recent years the net income on the 
capital invested in manufacturing has been enormous, while 
there has been practicaly no net income on capital invested in 
agrieulture, when cost of production, interest on capital in- 
vested, depreciation on capital investment and equipment, and 
overhead expense are considered. In other words, while there 
has been a tremendous increase in the wealth of the people of 
the United States in the last five years, the increase in wealth 
has not been fairly or equitably distributed among the voca- 
tional groups, but has been very largely appropriated by those 
engaged in manufacturing, commerce, and transportation, while 
agriculture, the mother of all gainful oceupations and in the 
last analysis the one upon which all others depend, has not 
been able to balance its budget or sell its commodities at prices 
that would return the cost of production, much less afford a 
profit. No one will contend that this is a wholesome condition. 
No so-called national prosperity in which the American farmer 
does not participate is equitable or enduring. 
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A few years ago Doctor Coue, a celebrated exponent of sug- 
gestive therapeutics, came from France to teach the people of 
the United States how to cure themselves of bodily ills by mental 
suggestion. His formula was, “ I am getting better and better in 
every way every day.” Reduced to its last analysis, his theory 
was that by believing that we had no bodily ills, we would ipso 
facto get rid of all physical infirmities, a doctrine especially 
appealing and full of comfort to those whose silments were of 
a chronic, malignant, or incurable character. On agricultural 
questions President Coolidge has seemingly accepted the Coue 
method of treatment, because he has for nearly three years, in 
season and out of season, told the American farmers, in sub- 
stance, that every day and in every way the condition of agri- 
culture was improving. And on some occasions he has gone so 
fur as to state, in substance, that American agriculture had 
emerged from the slough of despondency and was on the high 
roud to prosperity. .The President has been giving the Ameri- 
can farmers absent treatments. He has at no time suggested a 
legislative program that will materially and permanently aid 
the American farmer, remove the economic handicaps under 
which agriculture has labored so long, or afford agriculture 
equality of opportunity with other occupations. 

Mr. Coolidge has never understood the psychology of the 
midwestern farmers. He has never appreciated, or perhaps, I 
should say, has never realized the gravity of their economic 
condition. Those of the President's Cabinet officers who are 
closest to him are the spokesmen of big business and the adyo- 
cates of special privilege, and there has been a well-organized 
and well-executed purpose on the part of those who have his 
ear to keep from him full knowledge of the desperate plight of 
the farmers in the great Mississippi Valley. I am sure if he 
actunily knew and realized the situation his attitude toward 
remedial legislation would be quickly and radically reversed. 

Unfortunately the President has listened to and followed the 
advice of men woefully ignorant of the actual conditions which 
have prevailed among farmers, especially in the Midwest, for 
the last five years, and which have practically brought the 
great basic industry of agriculture dangerously close to in- 
solvency. There was a time when President Coolidge had in 
his Cabinet a real, honest-to-God friend of the American 
farmers. I refer to Henry Wallace, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. He was not of my political faith, but I pause here and 
now long enough to pay to him, though now dead, a deserved 
tribute on account of his devotion to the interests of American 
agriculture. As a result of his long study of and practical ex- 
perience in agriculture he knew actual conditions and could 
probably analyze and appraise suggested remedies better than 
any other man in the United States. But unfortunately his 
wise counsel and admonition to the President fell on deaf ears, 
the President preferring to accept and act on the advice of 
swivel-chair agriculturists who have only a theoretical knowl- 
edge of agricultural conditions, and who, deep down in their 
souls, are not in sympathy with the agricultural classes. 

After the death of Mr. Wallace the President selected Mr. 
Jardine as Secretary of Agriculture. With all due respect to 
the present Secretary of Agriculture, I can not forget that in 
1924, when Democratic and Republican Congressmen and Sen- 
ators from the West were trying to secure the enactment of 
some farm relief legislation, Mr. Jardine was the most out- 
spoken and aggressive opponent and most uncompromising foe 
of any and all forms of farm relief legislation. 

He is an ultraconseryative and a pronounced reactionary. 
He was not then and he is not now in harmony with the great 
agricultural West, and he has never supported the program of 
the great American farm organizations in their effort to restore 
the balance between agriculture and other gainful occupations. 
He has never spoken for the American farmers, and, no matter 
what his motives might have been, his attitude of hostility and 
opposition to farm relief legislation has worked irreparable 
injury to American agriculture. My memory is reasonably 
good, and if it now serves me right, Mr. Jardine’s attitude on 
agricultural relief legislation was ignored and repudiated by 
the farmers of the Nation and by all the Members of the Kansas 
delegation on the floor of this House, speaking as I now recall 
through the honorable gentleman representing the seventh Kan- 
sas district [Mr. Tincnexr]. 

Since Mr. Jardine became Secretary of Agriculture he has 
been traveling over the country making addresses to the Ameri- 
ean farmers, and the burden of his song has been that the farm- 
ers are in good financial condition and on the highway to un- 
precedented prosperity. Mr. Jardine is as blind as the beggar 
Bartimeus if he fails to see the deplorable condition of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

But the farmers of the West understand their situation much 
better, may I say, than President Coolidge or Secretary Jardine. 
The farmers of America know that agriculture is not prosper- 
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! ing and has not been prospering for the last five years. 
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They 


| also know that no prosperity can come to the American farmers 


| 


| 
| 


until they are freed from the economic handicap under which 
they are now laboring; until they are able to sell their com- 
modities at prices that will not only return the cost of pro- 
duction, but afford a reasonable profit; until they can balance 
their budget and at the end of the year show an income in excess 
of their expenditures; until the spread between what they re- 
ceive for their commodities and what they pay for their sup- 
plies is materially reduced; until they have equality of oppor- 
tunity with other vocational groups. 

May I say, as | have frequently said on the floor of this 
House, that the American farmer asks no special favors and 
begs no bounty at the hands of the Government, but he does 
demand equal opportunity and a seat at the table around which 
the economic policies of this Nation are determined; he de 
mands freedom from the discriminatory legislation that has in 
the past imposed on him tremendous burdens, and he does de- 
mand that the administration and Congress have and take as 
much interest in his welfare as the President and Congress take 
in-men engaged in other occupations. [Applause.] 

Who will claim or successfully maintain that agriculture has 
had an equal chance with other occupations in the race for 
gain? Who will claim that this Government has been as fair 
and as just to, and as considerate of, agriculture as of other 
occupitions ? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuwarpra]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, now that we are discussing appropriation for the De- 
partment of Agriculture amounting to $126,770,805, I think it 
the proper time to discuss this bill from the consumers’ side. 

I do not believe anyone from the industrial centers or from 
the cities will begrudge any amount of money appropriated for 
the benefit of the farmer. In fact those of us who understand 
conditions are in favor and strongly in favor of giving real 
substantial help to the farmer. We want to protect the farmer 
to the fullest extent. We want to see the farmer protected 
against exploitation. For we realize that as the farmer is 
being exploited so are the consumers. The protection of the 
farmer means more and cheaper food for the cities. The 
farmer is not getting his share or even an honest fair share 
of the prices which we in the city pay for farm products. I 
have no criticism to make of the Department of Agriculture's 
technical work. I believe it is the finest and best department 
of our Government. I have so much confidence in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that I have repeatedly stated on this floor 
my willingness to turn over the great nitrate plant at Muscle 
Shoals to that department. Scientific men, the technical men, 
the experts and the specialists in the Department of Agricul- 
ture are all right. There are, I am sorry to say though, some 
fakers in that department. Men who sit on swivel chairs who 
never go on the farm and who try to tell the farmer all about 
it. For these men I have no regard. You know these fellows 
are like the dolled up soldiers with high rank who sit miles 
away and tell the boys in the trenches how it should be done, 
and afterwards you hear them talk about how they won the 
war. 

Now, it is not unreasonable to expect that the Department 
of Agriculture should render some services to the consumers. 
When there is an overproduction of any crop it seems to me 
that the Department of Agriculture in some way should be able 
to see that this crop gets to the cities and the consumers obtain 
the advantage of low prices instead of permitting it to rot 
on the ground. Such a situation may seem a little far-fetched, 
but it happens every season. If potatoes are abundant and 
they are permitted to rot on the fields the poor farmer gets 
nothing out of it. Yet prices are kept high in the city. Does 
the farmer who produces the potatoes and who suffered the 
losses because they are so plentiful that he can not market 
them get the benefit of the high prices caused by permitting a 
portion of the crop to rot? Not at all. It is the speculator, the 
middleman, the food manipulator, the price fixers that get the 
benefit. The poor farmer is told not to market his potatoes, 
that he can not get the price, and he lets his potatoes rot, and 
he is paid a low price for what he does market. The city 
folks are told that the production is Umited and up shoots 
the price. The consumer like the poor farmer suffers the loss 
and the people who have the least to do wil ih romp the profits. 
The same is true with many farm ucts it happens 
every season. 


The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
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A few months ago retail prices of meat in New York were 
jumped 10 and 12 cents a pound. Prices were really prohibi- 
tive. Steaks were retailing for about 75 cents a pound; cholce 
roasts 75 to 85 cents a pound; cheap cuts, such as stew meat, 
soup meat, chuck, brisket, and so forth, were retailing for 30, 
25, and 40 cents a pound. Many of the good women of my 
district and other districts came to me. We made a survey. 
Our work became known, and several organizations became 
interested. We found that prices were jumped; meat was 80 
high that the average mother really did not know what to do 
to feed her family. The retailers informed us that they were 
helpless. They told us frankly that they were forced to pay 
high prices and offered to open their books to us. Some of the 
papers in New York became interested in the situation and 
gave us a great deal of help and encouragement. The Bronx 
Home News and the New York Evening Journal got right back 
of our fight against these exorbitant prices and gave us con- 
siderable help. Sure enough, one morning the packers, through 
their New York representatives, came out with a statement that 
meat was high, but that the packers were very sorry that they, 
the packers, were absolutely innocent, because they were com- 
pelled to pay such high prices to the cattle raisers. Of course 
the people of New York City are not easily fooled any more 
about what the farmer or the cattle raisers were paid. I have 
been preaching the story for the past 10 years, and so have 
many others. Well, I got in touch with our colleagues here in 
the House who come from cattle-raising districts. I telegraphed 
our colleagues Mr. Hupspora and Mr. MANSFIEt~p and Mr. 
CONNALLY, Mr. LANHAM, aml Mr. Brack, all of Texas, and our 
friends Mr. THomas and Mr. Hastines, of Oklahoma. Back 
came the word that the cattle raisers were not getting any 
increased: prices, and I believe these gentlemen. BEvery one of 
them knows conditions, and we know from listening to them 
year after year that the cattle raiser is not getting a square 
deal. While we were being fleeced by the exorbitant prices In 
the city the cattle raisers were being squeezed by low prices. 
I think that every Member of the House will agree that our 
colleagues who represent cattle-raising districts of this country 
are as fine, as competent, and as reliable men as ever sat in 
any legislative body in any part of the world. And when they 
say that the cattle raiser is not getting the prices and they tell 
us what they are getting and when we in the city know what 
we are paying, we find such a large margin which compels us 
to complain and to seek a remedy. 

While we were paying the high prices in New York last 
summer here are some of the prices the cattle raisers were 
getting. I have here in my hand an original invoice. This was 
sent to me by our colleague Mr. MANSFIELD, of Texas. It covers 
a shipment of 45 animals, 11 heads of cattle and 34 calves, 
having a total weight of 13,540 pounds. Now, remembering 
what we were paying for meat at this time in New York City, 
listen to these prices; the invoice is dated September 65. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What year? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 1925; last summer, when we were fight- 
mg the high prices of meat. Now, listen, 9 calves brought 
2% cents a ound; 16 calves brought 5 cents a pound ; 7 calves, 
3 cents a j -and; 2 bulls, 2% cents; 2 bulls, 2% cents; 3 cows 
brought but 1% cents a pound; 1 heifer and 2 calves, 244 
cents a pound; and 3 steers, 8% cents a pound. The total 
18,540 pounds brought this raiser $580.14, out of which the 
railroad took $80.30 for freight, $12.35 yardage, $1 hay, and 
the cattle raiser had to pay 15 cents insurance and $18 commis- 
sion, a total of $111.80, leaving him $468.34. And right here is 
the original invoice. 

Now, when we were convinced, or rather when we had docu- 
mentary proof that the cattle raisers were not getting it and 
we were paying for it, and with the statement of the packers 
and their refusal, or rather let us say their declaration, that 
they could not lower prices, I sought the aid of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I wrote them fully in the matter. 
] wanted a survey of the prices. I wanted an official con- 
firmation of the facts and data that we had ascertained, and 
instead of help the department sent me a bulletin. This is the 
help I got. I hold it here in my hand, a bulletin entitled “ The 
Economical Use of Meat in the Home.” [Laughter.] That is 
what we got out of our $100,000,000 Department of Agricul- 
ture. Let me tell you gentlemen that the good housewives of 
New York do not need any advice from the department in 
Washington on the economical use of meat. They have been 
trained in the hard school of high prices, and they know how 
to use meat economically. If we are spending any money to 
teach the women of the city on economical use of meat, let us 
stop it right now. Let us spend the money to investigate, to 

trimming the 


find out, who is exploiting the farmer and 
consumer, 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
tleman’s own use. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then the department wanted to aid in 
our fight against the high prices of meat, and they sent me this 
pamphlet, “Lamb and Mutton and Their Uses in the Diet.” 
Never mind the diet, say we to the department; our appetites 
are all right; we know all about lamb, but, as I told you the 
other day, 90 per cent of the people of New York City can not 
afford to eat lamb chops. Why, I have right here with me 
now—where is it? Oh, yes, here it is in my vest pocket [indl- 
cating]—30 cents’ worth of lamb. Here is one lamb chop 
{indicating} which is sold in New York City for 30 cents, and 
they want to instruct us on the economical use of meat. 
{Laughter.] Now, let me show you a steak.. Here [exhibit- 
ing] is $1.75 worth of steak. How much, I wonder, did Brother 
Hupsperu'’s cattle raisers get for that? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. It looks like a pretty good steak. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is a pretty good steak. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How much does it weigh? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. About 2 pounds and a half; it is selling 
at 75 and 80 cents a pound. 

Now here is a roast [exhibiting], $3 worth of roast. What 
workingman’s family can afford to pay S38 for a roast of 
this size? What are we coming to? I believe it is high time 
that this matter of price fixing be stopped and a better system 
of distribution created. 

According to a report of an investigation made by the 
Department of Agriculture—and this happens to be a good 
report, and a useful one. If all the reports and the informa- 
tion were as valuable as this one, we certainly would not 
complain of waste of money. I have Department Bulletin 
1817, issued June, 1925. Table 35 on page 65 shows us the 
gross margin in retail meat trade in New York City. The 
survey was taken in 1917. The gross margin represents the 
difference in the prices paid by retail butchers to the packers 
and the price the retail butcher gets from the consumer. This 
gross margin varies in accordance to the size and sales of the 
store from 17.02 per cent to 19.51 per cent. In other words, 
the margin between the price the New York retail butcher 
pays for the meat and sells it is under 20 per cent. For our 
purposes now let us assume that it is 20 per cent. The price paid 
to the packer by the retail butcher includes of course the 
freight from Chicago or other packing centers to New York 
City. Now let us see how much Mr. Packer pays for freight. 
Under date of January 15, 1926, the Interstate Commerce (om- 
mission sent me the rates as fixed in the case No. 14771, John 
Morrell & Co. et al. against New York Central Railroad et al., 
and we find the rate on fresh meat to be 87 cents per hundred 
pounds. So that is less than a cent a pound. Now, gentle- 
men it is not necessary to be a financial wizard or to have a 
computing machine to see that there is a big difference be- 
tween the 2%, 3%, or 5% cents a pound paid to the eattle 
raiser and the 75 and 80 cents paid by the consumer. Oh, 
yes, I anticipate what some gentleman will say, that the city 
does not get steer meat, but gets fed cattle. All right, let us 
take the highest price paid to the cattle raisers; let us assume 
he is paid 15 cents a pound on the hoof, that should give us 
meat retail in New York for 40 or 50 cents choice cuts a 
pound, and 12 cents for the second cuts. And 12 cents ts a 
fancy price for cattle on the hoof. Why, we could use enor- 
mous quantities of steer meat in New York City for soup 
meat. Stew meats, we could use hundreds of thousands of 
pounds a day and if we take the price which the cattle raisers 
are getting, if we take the packers’ own figures as to their 
profits, we could have meat in New York City for our purposes 
for 10 and 12 cents a pound. And if we take the packers’ own 
figures the cattle raiser could get double the amount which 
he received on the invoice I just read. 

I want to anticipate something else. It may be stated here, 
as the packers very often state, that the choice-cuts percentage 
in a steer is so small as to make the price very high. Now here 
are the packers’ own calculations. I am reading from a pam- 
phiet issued by Armour & Co. in October, 1924, eniitled “Ten 
Questions About Meat.” In an average live steer of 1,000 
pounds there are 350 pounds of inedible parts, such as hide, 
hoofs, horns, blood, and viscera. The hide they admit brings 
in its own cost. They will not say exectly that the rest of the 
inedible parts is a dead loss, but they -vould like to leave that 
impression. As a matter of fact, we know that the hoofs and 
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I think that is for the gen- 


the horns are used and even the intestines are used for sausage 
casings. Why, even the blood is used. Perhaps some of you 
may not know, but this blood can be used for many commercial 
There is a profit in these 
At least, and this is treating the packer gener- 
Five hundred 


rposes, even for making buttons. 
[Cacctedie. 
ously, the inedible parts pay for themselves. 
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pounds of this typical steer comprises chuck, round, plate, 
brisket, shank, heart, liver, and kidneys. These are known as 
the cheaper cuts, and let me tell you right now that they con- 
stitute the meat food of the greater proportion of the people 
of the big cities. These parts or this 500 pounds brings in a 
profit. Again, I repeat, if we take the packers’ own figures of 
his profits, plus freight rate. which we have authentic, plus 
retail profit, we would still be able to buy meat in New York 
City for 40 per cent less than what we are paying for it. We 
are willing to divide this 40 per cent with the cattle raiser, if 
we only were sure that he would get it. Then there is the 150 
pounds of choice cents left in the animal, but I will not go into 
that any more, as I have already given you an idea of the prices. 

Our friend the other day, the geutieman from Texas, sug- 
gested a tariff on hides. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman from Texas is against the 
tariff on hides, did the gentleman say? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; you want a tariff on hides. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. Certainly I do, but the gentlemen on that 
side do not, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, I was going to say, and I am glad 
the gentleman is here, that taking the packers’ own figures 


again, a tariff on hides ought to reduce the price of meat, and 
I am willing to vote for that if it will help the cattle raisers 
in the gentleman’s district. After all, we may be able to go 
barefooted, but we can not go hungry. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will state to the gentleman, if the gen- 
tleman will permit me, that if the gentleman will vote for a 
tariff on hides it will reduce the price of meat because it would 
increase the production of beef in this country, beyond any 
question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
can not go hungry. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can not see the justification for the 
exorbitant prices for meat in my city. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. The gentleman certainly would not charge 
that up to the producers? When I market a 1,000-pound steer 
that nets me $40, from which you can cut 300 round steaks, 
selling in your city, according to your telegram to me, from 
55 to 75 cents, and make that steer bring $150 to $200, the 
gentleman certainly would not charge that up to the producer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No, indeed; I am trying to speak for 
the cattle raiser as much as I am for the consumer, because I 
kuow they are not getting anything near the prices we are 
compelled to pay. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am glad to hear the gentleman's voice 
raised in behalf of the cattleman, because he certainly needs it. 

Mr. LaGUARDITIA. I will say to the gentleman that just 
hefore he came in I read a bill of lading which was sent to 
me by our colleague [Mr. MANSFIELD], and I was telling the 
House of our communications last summer and the valuable 
assistance which the consumers from New York received from 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupspera}. 

Why, gentlemen, last summer I was on the verge of calling 
a meat strike in New York City. We thought that would bring 
results. And the best proof that the retailers were up against 
it at that time was that they told us that perhaps it would do 
some good. They said they would close their stores if the 
women of New York went on a meat strike. Kosher meat is 
from 10 to 12 cents a pound more expensive than the regular 
meat. That is because livestock is shipped to New York for 
that market. The retail kosher butchers actually showed mem- 
bers of our committee their books and told us that they could 
not stand the high prices they had to pay for meat. Now, 
gentlemen, I am sure that the cattle raiser did not get any- 
thing like the prices for the livestock which was paid by 
these retail kosher butchers on the Jersey side of the Hudson 
River. We consume in New York City about 850 carloads of 
livestock and about 500 carloads of dressed meat a week, and 
that does not include, of course, poultry and canned meat. 
What are we going to do? We simply can not bear these high 
prices any longer, and we simply protest when we know that 
the producers are not getting these prices or anything like them. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The mau who kills his own beef charges 
from 15 to 20 cents a pound for what the packer would sell 
for 75 cents a pound, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes; and the packer will refer you 
te all sorts of statistics and figures to show you how he is 
ently making a fraction of a cent a-pound. It is all “ bunk.” 
{ Laughter.) 


As I said, we can go barefooted, but we 
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Now, gentlemen, we simply have to eat. We have forme 
that habit, whether it is a goed or a bad habit I need not 
discuss. We want the people in the city to live up to the 
American standard. That standard is easily definable, and it 
includes good and suflicient nourishment. I[ remember when 
I was a kid out in Arizona. We enjoyed an American break 
fast—-ham and eggs, bread and butter. Those are luxuries in 
New York City to-day. The American breakfast has almost 
disappeared. If we continue along these lines, we will not 
only be on the meatless diet of the Russian peasant but we wil! 
soon go on the rice diet of the Chinese coolie. 

I want the consumer and the producers to get together. Let 
us stop this talk about the city Representatives being for the 
city folks only. We have everything in common. The old 
method of keeping the producers and the consumers apart and 
making them believe that their interests conflicted has resulted 
in the present system, which permits the middlemen, who do 
the least, to get the most. We realize that the producers are 
not getting a fair proportion of that which they are producing 
while prices paid by the consumers, if it reached the producers, 
would solve all their troubles. I will support any measure 
which will bring about a better distribution of food, a more 
equitable system of price apportionment, and a greater supply 
of food to the cities. Is not it strange that we hear right on 
the floor of this House talk of overproduction of food, and yet 
prices are so exorbitant that the consumers can not buy all they 
need? Unless something is done, I will say that the people 
of New York will stop eating meat. It will be no difficulty ai 
all to arrange a city-wide meat strike in 24 hours. Civyi 
organizations, community councils, tenant organizations, social 
centers, church clubs—all would respond and cooperate. And 
I will say right now any time that our friends the cattle raisers 
want us to do it we are ready to go ahead. We want to stop 
this exploitation. We want a readjustment of the present 
system, and we want to restore the American breakfast to the 
children of this age. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentieman from Georgia [Mr. LANKForD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I desire to use the time allotted to me in a further 
discussion of the bill which has been introduced to take from 
Congress the right to determine the location and construction 
of Federal buildings throughout the country. To my mind 
this is the most vicious bill brought before Congress since | 
have been in Congress, and I very much hope that it will not 
come up under a suspension of the rules, or under any other 
arrangement whereby debate wiil be limited. 

The proponents of this bill can not stand on this floor and 
defend it. The proponents of this bill can not stand here and 
let people opposed to the bill question them concerning their 
attitude on the bill and answer those questions in a respon- 
sive way. This bill provides for things which the people of 
America can not afford to stand for. The other day, while 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. MaGee] was on the floor, 
I asked him two short questions concerning his attitude on 
this bill. I now wish to read the question I asked the gentle- 
man and the answers he gave to me for the purpose of showing 
that he could not afford to reply to my questions and answer 
them. Of course, the gentleman was courteous, and in a way, 
talked back at me, but what I mean is he did not answer the 
questions which I propounded to him. 

The question first asked by me, and the answer, was as 
follows: 


Mr. Langrorp. Mr, Chairnran, reserving the right to object, | 
would like to ask the gentleman a question. Whom does the gentle 
man think best qualified to determine what is really needed at Syra 
cuse, the gentleman himself or some one acting for the Postmasicr 
General, or the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. Mager of New York. In my opinion the Postmaster Gener:! 
is the one who is best informed to determine what postal facilities 
he needs in the city of Syracuse to render efficient public service. 


He does not say that the Postmaster General knows more 
about what is needed in the city of Syracuse than he knows. 
He does not want to make that admission. I understand why 
he does not want to make it. He does not want to admit 
that the Postmaster General knows more about the situation 
than he knows. He does not want to take the other side and 
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say that he, Mr. Macer, knows more, for if he does the next 
question would be “if you know more as to what the people 
need than anyone else, why do you want to pass on to some 
one else who does not know, the right to determine this 
question?” 

The next question I asked the gentheman the other day and 
the answer thereto was as follows: 











Mr. Lankrorp. Does the gentleman think the Postmaster General 
would come to his town and look this situation over? 


Mr. Maces of New York. I think the Postmaster General knows | bills, and the total population of those three towns was about 


what the needs of his department are. 


The only answer he could possibly have given to that, if he 
had given me an answer that was responsive to the question, 
would have been no, that the Postmaster General would not 
go there, and not only would the Postmaster General not go 
there. but neither would the Second, nor the Third, nor the 
Fourth, nor the Fifth Assistant Postmaster General. He re- 
sponded by saying that he thought the Postmaster General 
knows what the needs of his department are. The great trouble 
with that is that when you pass this right on to the Postmaster 
General, the Postmaster General will not know. The Post- 
master General of his own knowledge does not know what is 
voing on in the Post Office Department now, and he can not 
know, except through the knowledge of others under him. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows the needs of his 
own district, does he not? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How many bills has the gentleman in- 
troduced for public buildings in his district? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I have introduced several bills for public 
buildings in my district. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, About 24, is it not? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Possibly 24. I would be glad to state my 
position on that. I propose that there should be some scheme 
worked out to construct buildings in smaller towns. I realize 
that whenever the Public Buildings Committee gives up all of 
its rights to make appropriations and then comes in here and 
commits suicide by giving up its rights to authorize the selec- 
tion of sites and the construction of Federal buildings, that one 
gentle tap at their chamber door would not awaken them, vor 
would 25, and if they surrendered this right, that committee 
will be so dead and have so little jurisdiction that a hundred 
bills would not get any response from it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
short question? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I can not further. Are we making the 
mistake of coming to the point where we are going to appro- 
priate lump sums to the Postmaster General and to the Attor- 
ney General and to all of the other departments? Are we com- 
ing to the point when the Budget will say, “ We want $5,000,- 
000,000, you have nothing to do with it, but just push it out, 
you can go home the next day after you are sworn in?” We 
are tending that way. Whether we will get there or not I do 
not know, but we are going along the line of taking away from 
the people elected by the folks back home the privilege ihe 
Constitution gives to us of legislating and passing this right on 
to people not elected. We say that we are Willing to trust the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury 
could not look into those things. The man appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury will not do it, but some man five or 
six appointments removed from the Secretary of the Treasury 
will determine this question. 

I would build a post-office building in towns where the postal 
receipts are $5,000 or over, and I would build in that town a 
post office about half as expensive as I would in a town where 
the postal receipts are $10,000. I would construct a building 
which could be added to as the town grows. Many of these 
propositions that I introduced here were for towns of $5,000 
of postal receipts. 1 would build buildings in the smaller 
cities in proportion to the postal receipts. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Doctor Work, when he was the 
Postmaster General, recommended that he thought it would 
be wise for Congress to secure a site in every growing town 
where there was the possibility of a post-office building in 
the future, and thereby save the enormous cost of buying a 
site at some time after it becomes valuable. 

Mr. LANKFORD. That is true; and let me say to the 
gentleman from Florida that the suggestion of Doctor Work 
is good. Ofttimes, and, in fact, in mbvst instances, in our sec- 
tion of the country it would be economy on the part of the 
Government to buy sites for these Federal buildings in ad- 
vance and before the land becomes too expensive. It would 
also be economy on the part of the Government to build Fed- 
eral buildings in the smaller cities, keeping in view, of course, 
at all times the needs of the town and the postal receipts of 
the particular town. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I understand from the clerk of the com- 
mittee that the gentleman has introduced up to this time 24 
public building bills for his district. The clerk tells me that 
the gentleman introduced one the other day for a town which, 
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according to the last census, had 172 people in it. Then the 
other day the gentleman followed that up with three more 


900. I ask the gentleman as a Member of this Congress if he 
thinks that is exercising good btsiness Judgment? 

Mr. LANKFORD. That was under a census taken years 
ago. Their population and postal receipts are much larger 
how and are growing. I would say that I introduced a good 
many of those bills, hoping to get a program inaugurated to 
build buildings in the smaller towns. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I can not yield further. I want to dis- 
cuss the bill and my time is very limited. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I just want to know whether introducing 
the bills is good business judgment or building the building? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes; I hope that the committee will 
retain some judgment of its own, but it is trying to die so 
dead now that no number of bills can ever be passed on, it 
does not make any difference how meritorious those bills 
may be. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I say right now that the committee bas 
enough business judgment not to pass favorably that sort of 
a proposition. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Surely the gentleman does net wish to pre 
judge any proposition before a full hearing is had. I would 


expect the committee to use its Judgment in passing on not 


only my bills but also in passing on the bills of all other Meim 
bers. The thing that I am protesting is not the judgment 
which the committee may exercise in passing on bills of Mcm- 
bers of Congress, but is the committee passing its right to pass 
on these matters on to some bureau chief or other person not 


elected by the people? 


I have introduced a large number of bills for the construc- 
tion of Federal buildings in my district. At the time I intro- 
duced the first of these bills I gave out a statement to the 
papers of my section that it would be impossible to get all 
or even a large number of these bills passed at this session. I 
further informed my people that if the present law, which 
requires a postal receipt of $10,000 before a building can be 
constructed, is not repealed that I could not hope for many 
buildings in my district in some time. I would possibly get 
three or four in the near future and a few more a little later. 

There are two things that I am fighting for. One is for 
buildings in the smaller towns. The other is for Congress to 
retain the right to make these selections and to make these 
appropriations. 

I very much fear that if the right to make these selections 
is passed on to the department heads and by them passed on to 
some other employees, then that day of securing buildings 
for the smaller towns is gone. 

Why should not a city of $5,000 postal receipts have a bnild- 
ing costing $25,000 and one with $7,500 have a building costing 
$37,500, if a city of $10,000 postal receipts has a building cost- 
ing $50,000? All the argument in favor of one proposition is 
equally strong in favor of the other propositions. 

The buildings should be standard and should be so constructed 
as to be easily added to as the city grows and as the postal 
business demands. 

Our forefathers, by the Constitution, gave to Congress the 
right to legislate, and I am not willing to now pass this par- 
ticular function on to a branch of the executive. I want 
Congress to retain this right, because it is a dangerous thing 
for us to be giving too much power to bureaus; and, further- 
more, I believe that Congress will give the smaller cities a 
fairer deal than they can get elsewhere. 

Some say if the old plan of giving a few buildings to each 
city is followed now what we each get for our districts will 
be pork. Well, this bill provides for pork in bulk, to be cis- 
tributed no one now knows where or to whom. If we are to 
have pork, let us have it on the table and aboveboard, where 
all can see-and know what is happening. Let us not have it 
under the table, with no one seeming to know who is to make 
off with the pork. Members of Congress who favor this bill 
are afraid to admit that they are to be taken care of under its 
provisions, and yet they are afraid to admit that no one knows 
who is to get the pork. If pork is to be divided, let us divide 
it fairly with all concerned present and not secretly and in 
the dark by some one not elected by the people. The President 
can not divide this pork with all the facts before him. The 
members of his Cabinet can not, except on the statements of 
some appointees of theirs. The able and efficient Supervising 
Architect can not do so. Then why not Jet Congress exercise its 
prerogative under the Constitution and function in the selec- 
tion of these sites and in the authorization and construction of 
these buildings? 
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Mr. MAGEE of New York. 


ders any of its power to the executive branch of the 
ment. As 


tically all that the bill does, is to bring public-building items 


within the provisions of the Budget system. To-day all public- 
building items are under the provisions of the Budget system, 
as we kuow, where the expenditure in any one case for remodel- 
ing a building or repairing a building does not exceed $20,000, 
and the Committee on Appropriations passes upon each item 


of expenditure. 
stand, that under the provisions of this bill a lump sum will 
pe given to an executive officer to do with as he pleases. That 
is not my understanding of the bill. If this bill should pass, 
the result would be that it would bring all 
items, including those in excess of $20,000 in any particular 
within the provisions of the Budget system. The execu- 
officers would submit their recommendations, I assume in 


Cise, 


tive 


the form of estimates, to the Committee on Appropriations of 


the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think probably that is not the exact situa- 
tion. I think what the bill proposes is that the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall be charged with the responsibility of recom- 
mending a particular place at which a building shall be erected 
at the time, and that will go to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Is that right? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. That is what I 
the gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. In other words, the item comes 
to the Committee on Appropriations as an individual item 
upon which there would be hearings just as we hold hearings 


say. 


Perhaps 


on every other item submitted within the provisions of the 
My contention under this bill is that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House would have power to 
accept an item, reject an item, modify an item, or even substi- 


Budget system. 


tute an item, subject to the approval of the House. 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will. 
Mr. SEARS of Florida. Admitting the Director of the 


Budget should make an adverse report, as has been the case 
many times, would the Committee on Appropriations, regard- 
less of that report, if one of his colleagues should convince the 
committee that there should be a building, go over the Director 
of the Budget? I found it very hard to go over him on the 


Key West proposition, where he recommended some future 
date, some future time. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Is that in reference to the 
item—— 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Simply u recommendation. 


Mr. MAGRE of New York. For an appropriation of $10,000? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Twenty thousand dollars. I sim- 
ply call attention to the condition as it exists. That was for 
completing, or partially completing, the submarine basin at 
Key West. I am not complaining about that. My colleague 
here agreed to it, and it was finally gotten in the bill, regard- 
less of the report of the director; but the point I am making 
is, should the Director of the Budget make an adverse report 
where it happens that they are clearly entitled to a build- 
ing——— 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. No adverse report comes to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. But suppose he should make an 
adverse report——— 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The question here is whether 
you have confidence in the members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House to act justly and fairly in the 
premises. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Certainly, 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I have no complaint of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. They have been very fair to me, more 
than kind. I am not criticizing the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and I have absolute confidence in them; but the point 
I am making is, if the Director of the Budget makes an ad- 
verse report, it is practically impossible to go over him. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. That does not come to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappren] said, if the gentleman from Illinois will listen, that 
the Director of the Budget would submit a report. 

Mr. MADDEN, I did not say anything about the Director 
of the Budget; I said the bill provides that the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall indicate where the buildings are to go. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not agree 
at all with the view that under the provisions of this public 
building bill the legislative branch of the Government surren- 
yOvern- 
I understand, the main purpose of the bill, and prac- 


It has been stated on the floor, as I under- 


public-building 
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Mr. MAGEE of New York. And the Committee on Appro- 
priations would have a hearing on each item. Take this bill, 
the item for eradication of tuberculosis in cattle, the Budget 
cut the indemnity item $560,000. The committee has recom- 
mended not only the restoration of the cut, but increased the 
item $550,000, making $200,000 immediately available. Take 
another item in this bill, where there was recommended to the 
Committee on Appropriations an amount of $36,600 for the pur- 
chase and distribution through Members of new and rare seed, 
such as grim alfalfa and soy beans. The subcommittee recom- 
mends that item be cut out entirely. In other words, under the 
Budget system, and I am a strong believer in the Budget sys- 
tem, as I think it saves a great deal of money to the taxpayers 
annually, items come to us to act upon according to our judg- 
ment, and we take each item separately. We can reject the 
item, modify the item, accept the item, or substitute an item. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Would not the Secretary of the Treasury 
and Postmaster General, however, under this bill if enacted into 
law have a right to select a post-office site and contract for the 
construction of the building? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not think the Postmaster 
General can force a site on Congress. He msy recommend a 
place and we may approve or reject it. In other words, my 
contention is that all this bill does, and I think it is one of the 
greatest reforms that we can possibly bring about, is to bring 
all these major public-buildings items within the provisions of 
the Budget system. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Would not the Committee on Appropria- 
tions be in the attitude of having to reject or approve an item 
submitted by the Postmaster General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury in selecting a site and providing for a building under 
authority of law? Would it not have to be determined? And 
if it were decided that it should not be done, you would haye 
to turn down the appropriation? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Oh, we are constantly turning 
down items now. For instance, we might receive a recom- 
mendation to appropriate $100,000 for a quarantine station 
somewhere. We might turn it down. We turn down these 
recommendations often in committee. These recommendations 
for public buildings would come to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. That committee has jurisdiction of the subject 
matter, and the items would appear in the Treasury Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. You will find, I think, that the pro- 
posed program will work out equitably and satisfactorily, and 
I feel that you will all be pleased with the public-building pro- 
gram, which this bill provides for. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Kercuam]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in the short time allotted me in connection with the 
debate on this important appropriation bill, I desire to call 
attention to H. R. 8118, introduced by myself, which has for 
its purpose the imposition of more stringent regulations upon 
the importation of unadapted foreign-grown alfalfa and red- 
clover seed. 

A similar bill has been introduced in the Senate by Senator 

Goovine, of Idaho, and hearings are to be held before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture in the near future. H. R. 
8118 has been referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and assurances have been given that hear- 
ings will be held likewise by this commitee at the earliest 
possible date. 
Briefly, the bill amends the seed importation act of 1912 by 
providing for the dyeing or staining of imported alfalfa and 
red-clover seed in such a manner as to indicate the country or 
region of origin. It further provides that when the Secretary 
of Agriculture, after public hearings have been accorded in- 
terested parties, shall determine that red-clover or alfalfa seed 
from any country or region is not adapted for general agri- 
cultural use in the United States, he shall publish such de- 
termination, and after three months thereafter at least 10 per 
cent of the seed in each bag or package of such seed shall be 
stained a red color in order that it may be quickly identified 
by the purchaser. 

In order to give you a little idea of what I have in mind, I 
hold in my hand some samples of alfalfa and red-clover seed. 
If I were to take these two samples of alfalfa and pass them 
out, all of you would be able to recognize about 1 stained seed 
out of every 100 individual seeds. In this case they are col- 
ored red in order to identify the country of origin, and in this 
other case they are colored green to identify another country 
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f origin. If I were to let yon examine these three samples of 
seeds you would find these two arranged similarly, with 1 per 
cent of the seed without damage to them in any way, colored 
red in order that the country of origin might be identified ; 


and then likewise 1 out of every 100 colored green, so that the | 


country of origin might be apparent. 
Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KETCHAM. In a moment. Another sample of seed is 
10 per cent colored in accordance with the suggestion that if 


the Secretary of Agriculture should advise that seed was | 


wholly unadaptable to our use here, after examination, this 


would indicate to the purchaser the fact that the seed was not | 


adaptable anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. HERSEY. Do I understand that the green comes from 
Ireland and the red from Russia and the yellow from some of 
the Mongolian countries? 

Mr. KETCHAM. That might be true. The suggestion of 
green as coming from Ireland would be a very happy one. 

The importance of this legislation is indicated by the fact 
that large importations of red-clover seed particularly reach 
the United States from foreign countries each year, and that a 
large percentage of such imported seed is unadapted to the 
climatic conditions that prevail in the principal clover-produc- 
ing sections of the United States, and therefore the crop kills 
out during the first winter and causes not only a substantial 
loss in the money originally expended for seed but also the 
loss of one year’s crop on the land seeded. The normal red- 
clover seed consumption in the United States is given at 
100,000,000 pounds, or 50,000 tons. Our normal production is 


85,000,000 pounds, or 42,500 tons. Our importations during | 


the last six years—1919 to 1924 inclusive—were more than | Central States is imported seed or mixtures containing so much 


72,000,000 pounds, or 36,000 tons, an average of 6,000 tons per 
year, 63 per cent of which came from France, 15% per cent 


from Italy, and the remainder from England, Germany, Chile, 


Canada, and other countries. With reference to clover seed | 


imported from England and Germany it is stated that the 
bulk of the red-clover seed imported from these two countries 
is not produced there, but is reshipped from some other pro- 
ducing section. 

The principal red-clover-producing States are grouped into 
three classes: First, those in which red clover winter kills 
most readily, namely, Minnesota, Iowa, New York; second, 


those States in which plant disease is a more important feature | 


than winter killing, namely, Maryland, Virginia, and Tennes- 
see; third, the group of States where neither winter killing 
nor disease are extreme, namely, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania. 


In order to determine the adaptability of foreign seed, the | 


Department of Agriculture, together with the experiment sta- 
tions throughout the Corn Belt, have been conducting a series 
of experiments in recent years to determine the yields of clover 
and alfalfa from seed from various foreign countries as affected 
by various local conditions, principally that of climate. These 
experiments have not covered a long enough period to enable 
definite and positive statements to be made in connection with 
every importation due to the fact that the seasons themselves 
are variable and different results naturally follow the making 
of these experiments in succeeding years. Some general con- 
clusions, however, have been made reasonably clear. The first 
is that native-grown seed locally adapted is more resistant to 
winter killing than any foreign clover seed thus far tested, 
and it has been made clear that where severe winter conditions 
prevail the only safe course is to use American-grown adapted 
seed. Another conclusion that has been reached is that in the 
clover-producing sections where anthracnose is a dominant 
factor in the failure of the clover crop disease-resistant strains 
of seed should be used, if possible, and where it can not be 
obtained, locally adapted seed rather than that which is im- 
ported or eyen that which comes from sections where the pliant 
is a hardier one should be used. 

One of the most careful studies in regard to imported clover 
seed has been conducted by the Iowa Experiment Station. I 
quote from a statement recently prepared upon the subject by 
Prof. H. D. Hughes, chief of farm crops at the Iowa Experiment 
Station: 


The early tests indicated that the Italian seed was quite worthless 
ip practically all parts of the red-clover-growing regions of the United 
States, while later and more intensive tests definitely established this 
fact. Practically the same statement can be made of seed secured from 
southern France. 


Mr. COLTON. May I ask the gentleman if that is not also 
trne of alfalfa? 

Mr. KETCHAM. It is true of alfalfa. The same tests that 
have been carried on indicate the unadaptability of imported 
seed, particularly that coming from countries where the lati- 
tude varies from that where our alfalfa is grown. 
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Mr. COLTON. I understand the gentleman fs using the 
words “red clover” and “alfalfa” as in the same class? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. I am doing that purposely. I in- 
tend later on to deal with the subject of alfalfa separately. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Is alsike clover also imported? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I do not know about the importation of 
alsike. But this has no bearing on that. 


It is a well-known fact that in the past by far the larger part of 
the red-clover seed imported into this country came from these sources, 


| but with the publicity which has been given the results secured from 


the Italian seed there has been a marked decrease in the importation 
direct from Italy, though in seasons of seed shortage we are probably 
getting as great a proportion of this seed as formerly. The early tests 
indicated that seed from northern Europe gave fair results in many 
parts of this country, and we are now getting considerable quantities 
of seed from northern Europe. But northern Europe has no seed to 
export and in fact myst secure considerable quantities from France. 
The seed from southern France and Italy has been shown to be but 
little better for planting in northern Europe than in the United States. 


The conclusions reached after this comprehensive series of 
experiments are summarized as follows: 

1. That the average commercial shipment of imported red- 
clover seed is entirely unsafe to plant in the central corn and 
clover belt, plantings made with such seed winter killing almost 
entirely when grown under conditions not injurious to domestic 
clover. 

2. That from 80 to 40 per cent of the red clover offered in the 


imported seed as to greatly reduce the value of such seed for 
planting. 

3. That imported seed or blends of imported-domestic seed is 
almost always misrepresented and falsely labeled, being sold 


| as domestic seed. 


In the hearings that we hope to hold upon the bill the 
details of the experiments from which these conclusions were 


| reached will be recorded at greater length; but in view of the 


fact that Lowa is one of the leading States in the production 
of clover, and also one in which loss by winter killing is the 
greatest, this statement as to the adaptability of most foreign- 
grown seed will have unusual weight. 

The situation with reference to the importation of alfalfa 
seed is similar in many respects. In 1925 we produced 48,000,- 
000 pounds, or 24,000 tons, of alfalfa seed, whereas our normal 
seed requirements are 40,000,000 pounds, or 20,000 tons. It is 
estimated that there will be a carry over for seed purposes of 
4,000,000 pounds. The alfalfa-seed problem is different from 
the red-clover-seed problem in this particular, that cur domestic 
supply is more than sufficient for our seed requirements, 
whereas. in red clover, due to the shortage of production in 
1925, importations will be necessary. 

The experiment stations have likewise made numbers of ex- 
periments to determine the adaptability of alfalfa seed, and the 
conclusions reached are in most instances similar to those 
arrived at in connection with the experiments with red-clover 
seed. Most of the imported seed has proven very susceptible 
to cold, the crop dying out almost entirely during the first 
winter and thinning out very perceptibly as far south as the 
experiment station at Manhattan, Kans. Occasional lots of 
imported seed have been found to be as cold resistant as that 
adapted to the climate of Kansas. The loss of the seeding of 
alfalfa is a more serious one than that of the seeding of clover, 
because when once seeded it continues for many years if given 
reasonable care and attention. 

A concerted movement is under way by farm organizations, 
seed houses, and scientific organizations to call this matter to 
the attention of the people of the United States particularly 
interested in the growing of these two crops, and, if possible, 
to prevent by legislation the great loss that occurs each year 
through a lack of understanding of the adaptability of foreign- 
grown seed. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, at its last meeting in 
Chicago, adopted a strong resolution upon the subject as fol- 
lows: 


We repeat our request to Congress to enact legislation which will 
prevent the importation into the United States of nonadapted and 
worthless Italian red-clover and alfalfa seed and of Argentinian, 
Arabian, South African, and other alfalfa seed from regions of mild 
climates. 

We request a law which will bestow authority upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture, under proper regulations, to stain with some noninjurious 
stain, all imported red-clover and alfalfa sced, with the exception of 
Canadian grown, so that American farmers can definitely distinguish 
it from domestic seed, 
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Likewise, the National Grange, at its recent session in Sacra- 
mento, declared in favor of legislation that would make it pos- 
sible to identify imported seed : 


Resolved, That we urge Congress to pass such necessary legislation 
as will force all imported seed to be stained and packages marked so 


that they easily recognized foreign product before being 


d to enter channels of distribution in this country 


may e as a 


allows 


The American Society of Agronomy, which is the leading 
organization in the country dealing with the scientific phases of 
agriculture, adopted the following resolutions on the subject at 
its last annual meeting in December, 1925: 


Whereas carefully conducted investigations by members of this so- 
clety have shown that seeds from southern Europe, South America, and 


other foreign countries are often not adapted to use in the United 
States; and 
Whereas the substitution of such seeds for those of other origin 


which are suitable for use by American farmers by unscrupulous seed 
dealers is now often done, thereby causing heavy financial losses to 
users of such seed: Therefore it 

Resolved, That the American Society of Agronomy is heartily in 
favor of National and State legislation which will compel the coloring 
or otherwise labeling of such imported seed so that it can not be sub- 
stituted for other seed without the knowledge of the purchaser; and 

Resolved, That the secretary of the society be requested to call this 
resolution to the attention of any and all appropriate commercial and 


be 


legislative organizations, 


The United States Department of Agriculture, under date of 
January 26, declares it is in sympathy with the general pur- 
poses such legislation, and states that a favorable recom- 
mendation of the legislation will be made by the department 
when the hearings are held. 

In addition to these representative statements the Federated 
Seed Service, which comprises the cooperative organization of 
most of the Corn Belt States engaged in the buying of seeds, 
is earnestly supporting this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the importance of this legislation 
will be readily determined by the brief statement I have sub- 
mitted and by the unqualified indorsements given it by repvre- 
sentative farm organizations and outstanding agricultural au- 
thorities. 

Illustrations of the economic importance of it are shown by 


ol 


the following figures, which have been furnished me by the 
Department of Agriculture : 
UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Breeau OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 


Washington, January 29, 1926. 


Hon, Joun C. KetcHaMm, 
House of Representati 

Dean Mr. KercHamM: There is no accurate way of estimating the 
losses sustained from use of Italian red-clover seed. The following as- 
sumptions are as unfavorable to Italian seed as could be justified 
from our present infornration, and accordingly may be more extreme 
than the actual conditions as influenced by weather factors: 
The quantity of Italian red-clover seed imported in the 

fiscal year 1924 was__--- ox ditiin ne cisincilane tieitiaaall aD i 999, 400 
1. The price varied, but we may assume a_ wholesale 

price of $80 per hundred, making the total value______ $299, 820 
2. We assume it was all sown at an average rate of 10 

pounds per acre and would seed... .-. __acres 99, 940 
8. We assume total failure, and also that if good seed had 

been used 1 ton of hay at $15 would bave been se- 

cured—estimated loss > antes ett ctme sae Oly SOO eee 
4. The fertilizing value of a good clover stubble is not 

known exactly, but is at least $2 per acre, mostly far in 

excess Gf the ~<~at Bae 1008 Bink. dcusidtenanecesmass $199, SSO 

SUMMARY 
Less im welts 6f. 0008 Jock. nnebe Gheeutotbnamsens - $299, 820 
Loss on value of hay. ..-- on sisdieneechiipact inate 1, 499, 100 
Possible fertility BI a ci athittn sstntdateettieictniianrentattiai natalia tahinniiiimasaie 199, 880 
hail... ...:nnm- an <pesscnenpennsiententketiaiimuaatcnatiaaiaieeaaelic ciated 1, 998, 800 


One year: Italian, 15 per cent of imports. 

With reference to alfalfa our information is less complete than in the 
case of Italian clover, although it appears that clover from South Africa 
is unadapted for use in this country. Seed from this region 
in three-year comparisons in Kansas show this seed to rank 13 in a 
list of 15, and in Ohio, South African alfalfa seed ranked last in a test 
10 varieties in so far as hay production was concerned. 

In the fiscal year 1924 approximately 1,328,000 pounds of South 

African alfalfa seed was imported. I might guess at an approximate 

loss of 20 per cent as compared with the use of more adapted seed; 

but with a long-time crop such alfalfa losses may become pro- 

gressively more severe, and accordingly I doubt the advisability of mak- 

ing any definite estimate of commercial loss in the case of alfalfa. 
Very truly yours, 


generally 


ol 


as 


K. F. KeLLeRMAN, 
Associate Chiej of Bureau, 
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J ANUARY 
/ Mr. J. Ww. Nicolson, one of the leaders in the movement for 
identification of imported seed, makes the following interesting 
statement and comparison : 


French and Italian red clover, Argentine and French alfalfa consti. 
tute the bulk of the imports of these varieties of seeds in recent years. 
Such eminent and impartial agricultural-research authorities as the 
University of Minnesota, University of Wisconsin, the State agricul- 
tural colleges of Iowa, Michigan, etc., have distributed results of find- 
ings which show in no uncertain terms the supreme desirability of our 
domestic red clover and alfalfa in preference-to the foreign sources 
mentioned. On the other hand, our northern neighber, Canada, has for 
the first time (and probably this is an exception) produced a rather 
large surplus of Ontario variegated alfalfa seed, a very desirable hardy 
type of seed, which is available at reasonable prices. So we must not 
unreasonably condemn all imported seeds, but when the available evi- 
dence shows conclusively the inferiority of all quantity supplies of red 
clover and alfalfa, except those produced in Canada and our own coun- 
try, should we not have import regulations requiring identifying marks? 


Commending our immigration law for the restrictions it puts 
up against the admission of undesirable aliens, Mr. Nicolson 
Says: 

But is worthless, weak, unadapted seed from foreign countries subject 
to any scrutiny or restrictive regulations? Have we any legislation 
that will exclude or identify seed of undesirable origin subject to winter 
killing and susceptible to disease? No! 

- + + + * . 7 

The most undesirable human immigrants usually indicate by their 
degenerate or inferior appearance something of their true character, 
but most of this imported clover and alfalfa seed looks as pure, refined, 
and beautiful as the most desirable seed stocks in our country. So our 
present seed legislation is about as effective in eliminating or restrict- 
ing the entrance of undesirable seed aliens as though we had a law 
forbidding entrance to the United States of those people who failed to 
wear a fairly presentable suit of clothes, 


Mr. Chairman, consultation with Doctor Kellerman, of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, enables me to state to the committee 
that should this legislation be enacted no additional funds will 
be required for its administration. 

It can not be urged that the identification of imported seed 
will be harmful if the seeds are adaptable. Such identifica- 
tion will be a trade-mark and will make such seed even more 
valuable. On the other hand, those farmers who are “ price 
buyers’ would likewise benefit by this bill because it would 
doubtless make unadapted imported seed cheaper without chang- 
ing its quality. It will enable dealers and farmers to identify 
the place of origin of the seed they sow. 

In view of the very general growth of alfalfa in the United 
States and the importance of the red-clover crop in the northern 
sections, and in further view of the best interests of both pro- 
ducers and consumers of clover and alfalfa seed, I trust that this 
legislation will receive thoughtful and favorable consideration 
when it reaches the floor of the House. It can do no possible 
harm to any reputable seedsmen and will be a means of in- 
calculable good to the farmers who produce these two im- 
portant crops. No sectional or partisan lines can be drawn on 
the measure, and I am therefore hopeful that it will receive 
early and favorable consideration. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. FisHeEr]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, several days ago on this 
floor there was a strong denunciation of the conduct of sev- 
eral of our Government officials during the World War and 
some extravagant expressions were used relative to the sale 
of seized German patents, 

I quote: 


The most regrettable spectacle connected with the World War 
* * ®* not confiscation for the benefit of the Government but to 
satisfy the greed and avarice of certain of the unscrupulous in this 
country * * * it was immoral; I think it was unjust; I think 
it was outrageous. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2457.) 


My thought in asking for time to speak to-day was to show 
not by my opinions but by judicial conclusicns that the things 
done and so freely denounced were exactly the opposite as 
described by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newron]; 
that the dyes and chemical industries of the United States 
are now forever free from an enemy’s grip and also free from 
the danger of monopolies supplying the Nation's need with 
better products than we had previously imported. With it 
all, these industries can be converted to the needs of a chemi- 
cal warfare and in this we will have a valuable asset to our 
national defense. 

In the ConeressionaL Recorp of Jannary 20, pages 2455 to 
2463, in a speech which was delivered by the gentleman from 
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Missourl [Mr. Newton] there are the statements which are 


severe criticisms of our country in the steps which were | 


taken in the late war in behalf of our industries and national 
defense in particular as to the seizure and sale of patents, 
trade-marks, and copyrights which were owned by German 
interests. The statements made so widely differ from the 
facts abeut the Chemical Foundation and the Alien Property 
Custodian as I have known them to be I thought that in jus- 
tice to the Government officials who had the responsibility as 
to the disposition of the enemy properties seized under the 


trading with the enemy act and its amendments which were | 


passed by the Congress during the war, that I should state 


the facts as I remember them and quote from two court | 
decisions which have been rendered about this matter and | 


have clearly stated the real facts. The trading with the 


enemy act was passed by the Congress during the war in| 
March, 1918, and was amended in November following to | 


meet the serious situation which had developed from informa- 
tion from investigation about the activities of German prop- 
erties in this country. 


A suit was instituted in equity by the United States of | 
America in the United States District Court of Delaware by | 
the then Attorney General, Mr. Harry M. Daugherty. It asked | 
for the annulment of a sale of property which had been made | 
by the United States to the Chemical Foundation. The district | 


court, after hearing evidence for many months, wrote his 
opinion deciding the case against the plaintiff, and held that 
the officers appointed under the trading with the enemy act 
had acted within the law and ordered the suit dismissed. It 
was appealed to the United States circuit court of appeals 
and that court confirmed the finding of facts by the district 
judge and likewise held that the sale made was a valid one. 
The case is now before the United States Supreme Court. 

The circuit court of appeals held in regard to German in- 
dustries in this country during the late war: 


When the law was enacted and this announcement made there was 
little knowledge of German investments in the United States. They 
were known to be large, but they were not suspected as being hostile 
to American interests. But this idea was quickly dispelled. Respond- 


ing to the mandate of the act, persons and corporations in the United | 


States having enemy-owned property in their custody made 35,000 
reports of such property to the custodian. These reports showed prop- 
erty of more than $500,000,000 in value, extending into every State in 
the Union and the Territories and insular possessions, affecting every 
industry and monopolizing same, It was the custodian’: duty under 
the statute to take over and operate this huge aggregation of property, 


and it at once became apparent that he was earning large profits as | 


manager of enemy-owned businesses. * * * 
It was also quickly revealed that all enemy-owned property was not 


property of casual private German investors, but, on the contrary, was | 


in large part owned by the Junker class, and no inconsiderable part 
was owned by the royal family and by the Kaiser himself. It also 
developed almost at once that a large portion of the property had 
definite hostile effects upon the interests of the United States. These 
are examples: * * ® 

The Bosch Magneto Co. manufactured special apparatus for air- 
planes. Before the entrance of the United States into the war it had 


made contracts (in some instances through American concerns) to | 
supply such appliances to the Allies. In complicity with Privy Coun- | 


cillor Albert, the German financial representative in the United States 
during the early period of the war, it succeeded by a policy of decep- 
tion and delay in postponing deliveries for 15 months, 

Employees of the Hamburg-American Line and the Nord-Deutsche 
Lloyd, German-owned steamship lines, kept close watch on the maritime 
business of the United States and reported to the German Government 
every ship and its cargo leaving these shores. 

The Florida Lumber Co. had acquired «very advantageous place on 
the finest harbor iif the Gulf of Mexico, the nearest harbor on American 
soil to the Panama Canal. Its files, instead of containing matters per- 


taining to the lumber business, were filled with Pan-German literature. | 


The lumber plant was a distributing center of propaganda. 
Other concerns cornered the market in coal-tar products that were 


convertible into explosives in order to hamper the manufacture cf 


munitions. Their achievements in acquiring essential chemicals were 


regarded by the German authorities as equivalent to the destruction of 


a train of 400 cars loaded with explosives. 
Among the industries in this country which the custodian discovered 


were completely owned by German enemies was the chemical industry | and that part of it relating to the proposed sale is as follows: 
dealing principally in medicinals and dyestuffs, As this industry is the | >, 
center of the controversy here in suit, we must pause still further to | 
inquire into its character and its relation to the United States. * * * 


This position of the United States was due to a variety of circum- 


Stances: The Germans had@ started early in the industry and had made 
aniazing strides; they had formed great trusts, or kartels, with the 
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| approval of their government, and with government ald they were able 
to enter our markets and destroy or thwart such feeble competition as 
from time to time arose or struggled on, By practices of “full line 
forcing,” foreman bribery, and “ dumping they consolidated their 
control, But, more important than all, they applied for and obtained 
several thousand American patents which it was supposed blanketed 
the art of organic chemistry and the essentially related art of by- 
product coke ovens in this country. (5 Fed. (2d) 197.) 






































































There was an embarrassing situation to our textile and 
| chemical industries during the war because of the scarcity of dye- 
stuffs and chemicals, which were, previously to the blockade by 
the English fleet, imported in large quantities from Germany. 
| Great demand by our people for the products caused a. tre- 
mendous increase in their output by our industries. In many 
cases the chemical and medical products made in this great 
| activity proved to be better than those which had formerly 
| been imported from Germany. Our dye and chemical concerns 
during this period of great activity founded the American Dves 
Institute, which embraced the industries manufacturing 90 per 
cent of the dyestuffs in 1918. The Alien Property Custodian, 
Mr. Mitchell Palmer, under the “trading with the enemy act” 
and the amendments made to it by Congress, seized certain of 
the patents in the Patent Office which were filed by German 
interests and were needed by our dye-manufacturing concerns. 
This plan to seize and sell these German patents was first sug 
gested by Mr. Palmer. He had discovered after the sale of 
the Bayer Co. at a public auction that the concern which 
bought it had a monopoly of valuable patents. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit gave their 
opinion that the chemical Industry is “a key industry,” and 
that before our country entered the war Germany, holding the 
key, tried— 
to force the United States to cause the British Government to raise 
the blockade in consideration of a supply of dyestuffs and moedicinals 
to meet the public demand in this country. 


There were many conferences between representatives of the 
dye and chemical industries with the custodian as to the dis- 
position of the seized patents. It was Mr. Palmer's plan that 
the German patents should be disposed of in a way to create an 
American chemical industry. A definite plan was submitted 
for the purchase at a private sale of certain of the German 
patents which had been designated by a survey made by the 
| patent attorneys of the National Aniline Co. and the Du Pont 

Co. 

A price was agreed upon at a figure something over $250,000. 
| Under the suggested plan there was to be a purchasing cor- 
| poration organized, the capital stock to be taken by members 
| of the Dyes Institute. 
| The circuit court of appeals said: 

The terms and conditions of the plan were in the main dictated 
and in the whole decided by Mr. Palmer. Therefore, we find that 
the terms of the plan which ultimately resulted in the sale of the 
patents were not imposed by the industry but were laid down by 
Mr. Palmer representing the Government (5 Fed. (2d) 201.) 


} 


There was a committee called the Advisory Committee which 
passed on every sale before it could be made. The names and 
comment on the committee are taken from the opinion of the 
circuit court of appeals: 
| The members of this committee were: Hon. George D. Ingraham, 
former presiding justice of the appellate division of the first judicial 
| department of the Supreme Court of the State of New York; Mr. 
| Otto T. Bannard, president of the New York Trust Co.; Mr. Cleve 

land H. Dodge; Mr. B. Howell Griswold, jr., senior partner of the 
| banking firm of Brown Bros.; and Mr. Ralph Stone, president of the 
Detroit Trust Co. These gentlemen were all of the highest standing, 
were in no way connected with the chemical industry and were serv- 
ing the Government without compensation. They approved the plan 
and on the request of Mr. Palmer agreed to serve as trustees of the 
stock of the proposed purchasing corporation (5 Fed. (2d) 202.) 


Mr. Palmer as custodian on February 15, 1919, made a full 
report of the proposed sale and its terms to the President of 
the United States and it received his approval. Under the 
amendment to the trading with the enemy act the consent of 
the President had to be obtained if the patents were to be sold 
at a private sale. On the 8d day of December, 1918, the Presi- 
dent, on the eve of his going abroad, made an Executive order 


I hereby vest in Frank L. Polk all power and authority conferred 
upon the President by the provisions of section 12 of the said trading 
with the enemy act. (Woodrow Wilson, 5 Fed. (2d) 210.) 


Under this order, Mr. Polk, then counsellor of the State 
Department, on or about February 26, 1919, authorized the 
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custodian to make a private sale of the patents to the Chem- 
ical Foundation, the corporation which was organized by the 
members of the Dyes Institute en the terms which have been 
stated giving the reasons for a private sale that it was in the 
public interest. Mr. Polk testified that he had carefully read 
the extract of Mr. Palmer's report and knew what he was 
signing under the Executive order. In order to avoid the pos- 
sibility of having any question raised as to the validity of the 
sale the President on February 13, 1920, executed an instru- 
ment ratifying the transaction. The district judge said in regard 
to the need for a private sale the following: 

Had those patents been sold to American citizens at public sale, 
instead of a private sale, and ouly the net proceeds of such sale paid 
to their former enemy owners, those owners would have suffered an 
almost total loss in the value of the property. * * *® 

Conditions of sale were that the property should be held in a fiduci- 
ary capacity for the Americanization of such industries as might be 
affected thereby, and for the advancement of chemical and allied science 
and industry in the United States; that nonexclusive licenses, only, 
should be granted, and that the United States should receive free 
licenses; and that other licenses granted should be upon reasonable 


and equal terms without advantage as between licensees, (294 Fed. 
B00.) 


While there was no mention of Mr. Francis P. Garvan’s name 
in the attack which was made by the gentleman from Missouri 
| Mr. Newron ], he evidently intended the severe language he used 
to apply to Mr. Garvan and the part he had taken in the sale. 
Mr. Garvan was the Chief of the Bureau of Investigation on 
March 4, 1919. Mr. Palmer resigned as Alien Property Cus- 
todian on March 4, 1919, and on March 5 he became Attorney 
General of the United States. It was on Mr. Palmer's recom- 
mendation to the President that Mr. Garvan was appointed to 
succeed Mr. Palmer as Alien Property Custodian. The circuit 
court of appeals passed upon this phase of the case and said: 


When Mr. Palmer made the contract of sale Mr. Garvan was an 
officer of the United States serving his Government without compensa- 
tion, being one of that class generally known as “ dollar-a-year men.” 
lie was not then an officer of the Chemical Foundation. When, later, 
he became Alien Property Custodian and also president of the Chemical 
Foundation, there was present the element of two official positions, 
and in these positions it is true he carried out the contract previously 
made, but there was lacking the element of a direct or indirect interest 
on his part in the pecuniary profits or contracts of the foundation, 
for he agreed to serve as its president without compensation and he 
has kept his agreement. He has not received from it any money for 
niy purpose, even for his expenses. Moreover, the by-laws of the 
corporation provide that the president and vice president shall serve 
without pay Mr. Garvan, together with Mr. McKay and Mr. Corbitt, 
while holding positions under the United States and at the same time 
acting as directors of the foundation, were not holders of the stock 
of the corporation other than shares placed in their names to qualify 
them as directors Therefore, with respect to these three gentlemen, 
there is wholly lacking the element of a direct or indirect pecuniary 


interest in the profits or contracts of the foundation. (5 (2d) Fed. 
209.) 


It was the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, Newton] who 
stated that the sale was made— 


To satisfy the greed and avarice of certain of the unscrupulous 
in this country * * ®* that it was Immoral; I think it was un- 
just; I think it was outrageous and utterly without authority. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Record, p. 2457.) * * * To my mind the most 
regrettable spectacle connected with the World War was exhibited 
by him when under oath to discharge a sacred trust, be sold valuable 
properties worth hundreds of millions of dollars from himself, as 
trustee for the owners, to himself, as the head of a corporation con- 
ceived and designed to deprive the owners of these valuable prop- 
erties, for a consideration so paltry as to amount to confiscation, not 
only because of its utter inadequacy, but also because it can not be 
upportioned and paid to the owners of such properties, and when the 
injustice had been perpetrated and its object accomplished he aban- 
doned his position as the protector of his wards, whom he had sworn 
to protect, and took charge as president of the corporation which had 
acquired title to their properties. (CONGRESSIONAL RecORD, p, 2457.) 


Evidently such conclusions were far from the minds of the 
two courts who have given opinions on this sale of patents. 


German patents had a bad reputation. In a book published in 
1917, Seward’s Science and the Natiom, defendant’s Exhibit 50, page 
18, Sir William Pope was quoted as saying, “In fact, some German 
patents are drawn up for the. purpose of discouraging investigation by 
more practical methods; thus, anyone who attempted to repeat the 
method for manufacturing a dyestuff protected by Salzman and Kren- 
cer In the German patent would be pretty certain to kill himself dur- 
ing the operation.” * © *® For example, Doctor Holdermann, who 
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was a member of the German firm which before their seizure owned 
the Haber nitrogen-fixation patents and who came from Germany to 
attend the trial of this case, testified that these process patents (58 
in number) are worth $17,000,000, yet the learned trial judge found 
on evidence which we think abundantly sustains him that, because 
their disclosures are of doubtful adequacy even to Germans other 
than those specially trained under the patents, and because their 
disclosures are wholly inadequate to workers in the chemical art in 
America, these patents are without substantial affirmative value to 
American citizens. (5 Fed. (2d) 191.) 

By authority of the act, which means by authority of Congress, the 
patents were sold stripped of their characteristic of monopiles and 
sold on conditions that the United States should have free licenses 
under all of them and that its citizens should have nonexclusive licenses 
on equal terms, These, briefly, were the conditions. What did the United 
States receive? It received the $250,000; it also received licenses under 
the patents, and it obtained the creation of an industry which stands 
equipped, manned, and maintained in full operation ready to be con- 
verted at once into a line of national defense in the event of war. There is 
no evidence of the value of the licenses which the Government received, 
nor, very naturally, is there evidence of the value of the national defense 
in chemical warfare placed in the Government's hands. Yet, we sur- 
mise these things have values and, taken together, we believe they 
are greater than the value of the patents at the time of their sale. 


We are of opinion that the price paid in the circumstances was not 
inadequate, 


Mr. Mitchell Palmer and his successor, Mr. Francis P. Gar- 
van, as Alien Property Custodians, carried out the purposes 
of the trading with the enemy act, which “was the protection 
of the Nation, not the benefit of the enemy.” Mr. Palmer was 
a witness in the trial before the district judge. He was not 
cross-examined, nor was his evidence contradicted. He testi- 
fied at length about his ideas as to the great need in our coun- 
try of chemical science and industry, not only for peace time 
but for war purposes and national defense. He declared that 
his efforts were to get a plan whereby the German grip could 
never strangle our chemical industries; that the new Ameri- 
can industries should be safeguarded and protected for the 
future need. He told of how the experiences of the Federal 
Trade Commission with the leasing of patents during the war 
brought to his mind the necessity which was put in the plan to 
make the new industry competitive and to prevent it from 
being a monopoly; that the people, as well as the Government, 
should be benefited. It was with these high ideals in mind 
which brought about the organization of the Chemical Foun- 
dation. 

It is gratifying to know that a district court and a court of 
appeals have rendered opinions that both Mr. Palmer and Mr. 
Garvan, as Alien Property Custodians, with so great trust 
imposed upon them, had been true to their oaths of office; 
that no proof was shown which would sustain the charges of 
conspiracy and felony which were made in the bill which was 


| filed by Mr, Daugherty. 


CC Le 


What a striking contrast there is in the record of the ad- 
ministration of the Alien Property Custodian who succeeded 
Mr. Garvan. A change of party control in the Government 
brought about a change in the person who was to be the Alien 
Custodian under the new administration. He held the place 
until recently. Because of serious charges as to irregularities 
in his administration this custodian resigned. After an in- 
vestigation of these matters by a Federal grand jury in New 
York City he was indicted. During this week the Federal 
grand jury in the same city is still investigating these same 
irregularities, and they called to give evidence both the ex- 
Attorney General, Mr. Daugherty, and his brother. The news 
item of the New York City daily papers give suggestions as to 
the proof introduced, showing a condition which is shocking. 
If these charges are true, it would take much stronger language 
than that which I have objected to to-day. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
minute to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Gisson ]}. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to trespass 
upon the good nature of the gentleman from New York by 
asking time or upon this House by listening to a speech, but I 
do ask unanimous consent that I may place in the Recoxp 
some remarks in regard to the condition of agriculture in my 
section of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NEW BNGLAND FARMING CONDITIONS 
Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, we hav¥e before us the agri- 


cultural appropriation bill, affecting the welfare of the great- 
est business of America. Civilizations through all the ages 
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nave risen and fallen with the rise and decline of farming. | 
If our Nation is to rest upon a permanent basis, this business 
must be encouraged and protected. It is well, then, to make | 
liberal appropriations for a department that really controls | 
the future of the country. } 

We have heard of late of the decline of New England. Re- 
cently a conference was held at Worcester, Mass., to consider | 
the situation and devise means to restore the fortunes of that 
portion of the country that has been our greatest storehouse. 
Resolutions were passed and a permanent committee formed 
to investigate and report. 

If there has been any decline, it is due in a large measure 
to agriculiural conditions. The Secretary of the Interior re- 
cently said in commenting on the present reclamation policy: 


tn the New England States several million acres of land have re- 
verted to pasture. Of the 3,000,000 acres in Connecticut, 497,435 acres 
were harvested In 1924. Vermont harvested 1,124,000 acres in 1924. 
Added to this were approximately 1,000,000 acres of unimproved land 
1 this State lost to agriculture through nonuse. Its pasture lands 
total 2.175,000 acres. New Hampshire cropped in 1924 but 542,846 
acres out of 2,262,000 acres in farms. The pasture lands in this 
State comprised over 1,000,000 acres. Maine, with an area of 
5,164,000 acres in farms, cropped only 1,659,000 acres last year. Sim- 
jlar proportionate conditions exist in other States located in this sec- 
tion of the United States. 


While it will be seen from these figures that conditions in 
Vermont are somewhat better than in some other New England 
States, nevertheless conditions there are typical. The im- 
proved acreage in Vermont has dropped from 81.5 per cent in | 
1890 to 58.2 per cent in 1920. In 1850, 63 per cent of our farm | 
land was improved; in 1920 only 39 per cent. In the period | 
between 1910 and 1920 the number of operated farms dropped | 
from 32,709 to 29,075, a decrease of 3,634, or 11 per cent. From 
1920 to 1925 there was a further decrease of 1,289 operated | 
farms. This decrease indicates approximately the increase in 
the number of so-called abandoned farms. These figures pre- 
sent a picture of a condition that should command our earnest 
consideration, 

The cause is not found in any lack of fertility. Our soil | 
is as productive as that of any section of the country. Actual | 
results tell the story. Let us examine some hard facts from | 


the official figures of production. In 1924 the average yleld | 
of wheat per acre for the whole country was 16.5 bushels, and 
the average value per acre $21.40. The average yield per acre 
in Vermont was 21 bushels per acre and the average value per 
acre $32. Only five States produced more bushels per acre 
aud only three States showed greater value per acre. In| 
1925 the average yield per acre for the whole country was 
12.8 bushels and the average value $18.16 per acre. The aver- | 
age yield per acre in Vermont was 21 buShels and the average | 
value per acre was $31.50. Only four States in that year 
produced more wheat per acre and only six States showed 
greater value per acre. In 1922 only one State showed 
greater value per acre from wheat, and in 1923 only three 
States. 

In 1924 the average yield of oats per acre for the whole 
country was 35.6 bushels and the average value per acre 
$17.01. For Vermont the average yield was 38 bushels and 
the average value $26.22. Only eight States produced more 
bushels per acre and only one State showed greater value 
per acre. In 1925 the average yield per acre for the whole 
country was 33.3 bushels and the average value $12.66. The 
average yield for Vermont was 40 bushels and the average 
value $23.60 per acre. Only nine States produced more oats 
per acre and only five States showed greater value per acre. 

In 1924 the average yield of potatoes per acre for the whole 
country was 127 bushels and the average value per acre was 
$79.46. The average yield per acre for Vermont was 160 
bushels and the average value was $136 per acre. Only three 
States produced more bushels per acre and only five States 
showed greater value per acre. In 1925 the average yield for 
the country was 103.8 bushels and the average value $194.45. 
In Vermont the average yield was 125 bushels and the average 
value was $268.75. Only five States showed greater value 
per acre, ‘ 

In 1924 the average yield of corn per acre for the country 
was 23.2 bushels and the average value was $22.46. For Ver- 
mont the average yield was 47 bushels and the average value 
$55.46 per acre. Only one State produced more bushels per 
acre and oniy four States showed a greater value per acre. In 
1925 the average yleld for the whole country was 28.5 bush- 
els per acre and the average value $19.25 per acre. For Ver- 
mout the average yield was 48 bushels and the value $48. 
Only three States produced more bushels per acre and only 
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six States showed more value per acre. In 1920 and 1921 Ver- 
mont led all the States in production per acre. 

Vermont has maintained the same relative position as to 
production for 50 years. 

These figures tell the story of a fertility of soil the equal 


; of any in the country. We are near the centers of population, 


the best markets of the world. Our farms are of acreage 
nearly equal to the average, the average for the country being 
148, and for Vermont 145 acres. The average acreage of Ver- 
mont farms is larger than of any other State east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. In dairying, and in the production of maple 
sugar, Vermont leads all the States. 

But in spite of these natural advantages there has been an 
increase in the number of unoccupied farms. What are the 
reasons for this condition? 

The young men have drifted away to centers of larger 
opportunity. Only 2.4 per cent of our farm operators are 


nd 


under 25 years of age, while in the country as a whole 27 
per cent are under 25 years of age. A relatively small per 
cent of our farmers are under 45 years of age. This condition 
obtains in every New PEngland State. Thirty-eight per cent 
of our native-born are living outside the State. Our man 
power has been lost to the farms. They are the workers, the 
builders, and generally the leaders in other sections than their 
native State. 

Another cause for our decline is found in the fact that our 
money has gone out to help build up other sections of the 
country. Nearly every State of the West and the South have 
felt the impulse of our capital. To-day Vermont people have at 
least $100,000,000 working in the South and West to make agri- 
culture in those sections successful. The life blood of the busi- 
ness has gone out to help other States. Our man power and 
capital is working in too great proportion for other sections. 

What can be done to remedy the condition? The Secretary 
of the Interior said, in the speech already referred to— 


We nrust begin again in the East, as did our forefathers, not to 
conquer the land, wreak a living from it and abandon it, but to 
resume it. Reclamation for a growing nation of 110,000,000 people 
should, from now on, include recapture and restoration of lost soll 
fertility. Beginning in the East, to feed the great cities it has 
built, and spreading west, following the necessity for it. The major 


| portion of the untilled land in the East is susceptible to being re- 


claimed. Much of it only awaits the plow. Other portions need 
clearing of second growth. In most of these States are thinly 
peopled regions, the inhabitants living on soil skimmed of its cream, 


| that with fertilizer may be made producing farms. 


So as to reclamation we must adopt a new policy. The 
lands of the East, now unproductive, but near to the great 
markets must be made productive. If it is good policy to 
expend the hundreds of millions of the peoples’ money for the 
development of limited areas of uncertain productivity and 
far from markets, then it is certainly good policy to expend 
some money in bringing back to certain productivity the lands 
of the East accessible to good markets. With proper fertiliza- 
tion New England can feed the great population centers of the 
Kast. 

We need more farmers. There seems to be little disposition 
on the part of the 157,000 native-born Vermonters to return to 
the State. We must therefore look elsewhere. The last ses- 
sion of the general assembly passed the following resolution, 
which I commend to your consideration: 


Whereas the prosperity of our State depends largely upon the pros- 
perity of our agricultural interests; and 

Whereas it is apparent that there is in Vermont a scarcity of com- 
mon laborers, and especially those versed and experienced in agricul- 
ture; and 

Whereas the Commissioner General of Immigration of the United 
States, the Hon, Walter W. Husband, believes that a modification of 
the present immigration laws would make it possible for Vermont to 
secure@a large number of desirable North Europeans who are versed 
and experienced in agriculture: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives, That we are 
desirous of legislation on the part of Congress which will benefit all 
Vermont industries, and especially our agricultural interests, and 
secure for its various industries an influx of desirable immigrants, and 
we urge our Senators and Representatives to use their influence in 
favor of such legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, 


Mr. Husband, now Assistant Secretary of Labor, is one of 
the best-informed immigration experts now living. The reso- 
lution indicates his views as to a method of repeopling our 
farms. 
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Then, too, we must encourage our people with money to loan 


to Invest more at home and extend credit not only to the build- 
ing up of agriculture but to the development of industry and 
natural resources Experience, bitter experience, has demon- 
strated that our farm mortgages are a far safer investment 
than those of many other sections. Our investors have fallen 
under the ell of the promoters of the South and West and 
our mor has gone forth in ever-increasing volume to put the 
farmer f other sections into direct competition with our own. 


Vermont has everything that any State has in the way of 
yeneral agricultural advantages. In addition, we have a nat- 


iral beauty of scenery unmatched in all the world. We are 
pouring our millions into one section of the Nation now enjoy- 
ing an unprecedented boom, but there the scenery has to be 
manufactured, and with our money in part. In the Green 


Mountain State it is made by the hand of the Almighty. 
Wherever the avenues of travel lead, along the winding streams 
with water as clear as crystal, pushing on complainingly to the 
sea or over the hills and mountains,.of green, melting one into 
another in the blue mist of the distance, you come into com- 
munion with nature and her rarest charms. 

Lord Bryce, while serving as ambassador of Great Britain, 
once said of the Champlain Valley “that it would some day 
hecome the summer playhouse of America.” But we have the 
substantial to offer as well, in agricultural and industrial op- 
portunities unmatched anywhere. 

In referring to our conditions, let it be understood that we 
are not in the least discouraged. Our natural advantages will 
bring prosperity. Our water powers will furnish the energy 
to keep our manufacturing centers the scenes of busy and 
prosperous industry, Our beauty of scenery will attract the 
travelers of the world. Our agricultural advantages under- 
stood, our soil refreshed, and some practical application made 
of a new policy of reclamation suggested by the Secretary of 
the Interior, we will do our share in feeding the millions of 
the East. 

We extend to the people of the Nation a most cordial in- 
vitation to visit our State. Come and be refreshed at the 
American eradle of independence and universal liberty. You 
will not be met by an army of real-estate agents proclaiming 
our advantages, for the money there is in it, but by oppor- 
tunities that are apparent to all needing no artificial boosting. 
We will extend to you as open and genuine hospitality as 
ever came from the hearts of brave and loyal men and women. 

Mrs. ROGERS took the chair. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield. 15 minutes to the 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, the most important phase of the work of 
the Bureau of Entomology of the Department of Agriculture 
in the control of insects affecting suvuthern field crops has been 
that done in connection with the cotton boll weevil. At one 
time it looked as though the cotton farmer was facing destruc- 
tion of his industry by continued boll weevil infestation and 
increasing ravages of that pest. 

By continued experiments it was found that while extermi- 
nation of the boll weevil was not possible, a method of control 
that would insure fair production was found in the proper 
use of powdered calcium arsenate. This discovery was made 
aud the method and machinery for its utilizaticn were devel- 
oped at the Delta Laboratory at Tallulah, La. 

After it was found that powdered calcium arsenate was an 
effective poison the method of application became the next 
great problem. By several years of experimentation it was 
found that ground dusting machines by which this powdered 
calcium arsenate could be effectively distributed might be 
profitably used. Two types of these machines were put into 
wide use—the hand machines, by which it was possible to cover 
& to 10 acres per day; and a power duster operated by motor 
and drawn by horses or mules, making it possible to dust 70 to 
SO acres per day. Usually these machines were operated at 
night or only in the early part of the day while dew remained 
upon the cotton plants, because only then would the dust adhere 
to the cotton plant and be effective. 

In 1922 experimental dusting by airplane began, with two 
airplanes borrowed. from the War Department. This experi- 
ment indicated practical possibilities. 

In 1923 Congress made an appropriation of $40,000 for the 
purpose of enlarging this experimental work, and arrangements 
were made for cooperation between the Department of Agri- 
eulture and the Air Service of the Army. The Air Service fur- 
nished the planes and pilots, and the Department of Agriculture 
furnished the materials, entomologists, and directed and super- 
vised the work under this arrangement. The experiments made 
have fully demonstrated that the poison could be applied more 
effectively and at less cost by airplane than by ground ma- 
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| chines and that the application thus made was more thoroue) 
and effective by reason of the action of the propellor blast 
forcing the dust to every part of the cotton plant. 

One of the outstanding features of dusting by airplane is the 
speed of application; 500 to 700 acres per hour can be coy- 
ered, with less waste, and with about one-half of the calcium 
arsenate required by ground machines, and the work done 
more effectively at a less cost per acre, even though the air- 
planes used were not adapted to this kind of work. 

The object sought by this cooperation between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Army Air Service in developing 
airplane dusting was to make such demonstration as to justify 
private concerns in taking up the same work on a commercial 
basis. It was not the purpose of the Government to go further 
than to work out the proper methods and types of machinery 
for economic use in control of the boll weevil and other 
insects, 

During the season of 1924 commercial dusting was under- 
taken by the Huff-Daland Aero Corporation, of Bristol, Pa. 
The experiment in that season was limited to the dusting of 
about 1,000 acres of cotton near Greenville, Miss. The result 
of this was sc encouraging that for the season of 1925 the cor- 
poration undertook the work on a fairly large scale. About 
50,000 acres of cotton were treated by the company, as well 
as some 200,000 peach trees. A number of pecan groves and 
sugar-cane fields were dusted in various States, the work ex- 
tending into North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana. The work was under the supervision 
of Dr. B. R. Coad, of the Delta Laboratory at Tallulah, and 
his report shows successful cperations in every instance, and 
practically unanimous approval by the farmers receiving the 
service. To be more definite, he states that 98 per cent gave 
their unqualified approval. 

The price per acre for three applications of calcium arsenate 
by airplane was $5.50. This included everything, the calcium 
arsenate, entomological service, application, and supervision. 
Under the contract made with the farmer applications in 
excess of three were made for 75 cents per acre. A greater 
portion of this cotton dusting was in the State of Louisiana. 
The work became so popular that an airplane base was pro- 
vided for the Huff-Daland people near the city of Monroe, La., 
and many planters are making contracts for the service in 
1926. The popularity of this service is in part due to the 
rapidity of application, which is essential to the control of the 
weevil, the fact that the cotton farmer is relieved of the ex- 
pense of providing machinery and calcium arsenate and keep 
ing them on hand, and is assured of treatment for large areis 
within one or two days. To give an example of the approval of 
this service, I quote from a letter to the Huff-Daland Co. by 
Mr. B. F. Young, of St. Joseph, La.: 


I wish to assure you of my entire and complete satisfaction with the 
service rendered me. Your dusting was efficient and effective. In this 
connection 1 would say that when an inspection of my property was 
made by your entomologist, in connection with the parish agricultural 
agent and myself, which inspection was thoroughly made, there was an 
infestation of 26 per cent over the entire property. Application 
of poison was made on that date, and four days apart until three 
applications had been made. On the 13th of July another careful test 
Was made, which I myself supervised, and the infestation had been 
reduced to 4 per cent. I believe that the airplane dusting used by m 
last year increased the yield of my cotton fully as much as 25 to 50 
per cent. 


In a letter from R. F. Learned & Son, of Natchez, Miss., Mr. 
Learned expresses himself as follows: 


We have been dusting with calcium arsenate with mule machines 
for several years, and have always found it efficacious if properly 
applied. This season the weevil came late, when the cotton had 
reached a size that made it Impracticable to use the mule machines 
without breaking down the limbs that were practically overlapping iu 
the rows; then, too, it became necessary to get over the whole fleld 
more promptly than we could do with the machines on hand. We 
contracted with the Huff-Daland Co. (Inc.) for airplane dusting and 
were very well pleased with the results. Just how much was due to 
the dusting and how much to the favorable change in the weather 
just about the time of the dusting, It will be impossible te say. Our 
cotton was late, and it matured to the top. We were sufficiently we!! 
satisfied, however, that we expect to have our dusting for 1926 all 
done by airplane, except possibly when the plant is very young, a! 
which time we can do it more economically by the oid method. We 
space cotton close and figure that a saving of one boll per stalk will 
pay for the cost of dusting. 


It has been thoroughly established that the most effective 
method of controlling the cotton boll weevil, as well as certain 
other insects affecting other field creps and orchards, is by the 
use of airplanes adaptable to this work, and it seems practi- 
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iilatory policy be abandoned. The problem of rubber reserves will be 


ogressive business concerns are ready to enter this field of a problem no long Lhe situation calla fer concentrated and inteili 


activity, and that through the assistance given the work here- | gent action.” 


tofore by Congress we find agriculture the most attractive and 
inviting prospect for commercial aviation. 

According to the information given by Lieut. Harold H. Harris, 
a well-known flier of wide experience, who had been granted 
leave of absence from the Army to take charge of the com- | 
mercial airplane dusting for the Huff-Daland Corporation, he 
used for the season of 1925, 20 planes and 10 pilots. The 10 
pilots employed were all graduates of the Army Air Service 
Advanced Flying School. Without this opportunity for com- 
mercial aviation it is doubtful if these men would have been 
kept in the line of practical experience. During the season of 
1925 the pilots operating for this company were employed for 
900 flying hours and applied 374,000 pounds of powdered | 
calcium arsenate on cotton, peaches, pecans, and sugar cane 
with satisfactory results in each instance. The average cost 
for operation was $75 per hour. 

It may be well to state here that the Bureau of Entomology 
is continually, by study and tests, improving and keeping up | 
the standard of calcium arsenate. It will require the con- 
tinued cooperation of the War Department also in furnishing | 
pilots for this service. The important thing now needed and 
required is a type of airplane better adapted to these agri- 
cnitural uses, and I hope the Congress can see its way clear 
to provide sufficient additional funds to complete this line of 
investigation and work out a more satisfactory type of plane. 

As an evidence of the widespread interest in the question 
of insect control in general by airplanes, there have been during | 
the past year representatives of seven different foreign coun- 
tries in this country in conference with experts at the Bureau of 
Entomology, studying and observing the results obtained by 
the tests and experiments at the Delta Laboratory at Tallulah, | 
La., and five of these countries are now carrying out tests for | 
the use of airplanes for insect control based upon the informa- | 
tion received here. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mrs. Rocers). The time of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- | 
mittee, I ask for two minutes to place before the House a short 
letter and the statement made by J. W. Harriman that appears 
in the American Banker of January 22, 1926. The letter is ad- | 
dressed to me from one of my constituents, which is short and | 
is as follows: 


STRONGHURST, ILL, January 25, 1926. 
Mr. Joun C. ALLEN, M. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: If what Mr. J. W. Harriman says is true, why does not 
Uncle Sam get busy? 
Yours, 


Mr. Harriman makes this statement: 
J. W. HARRIMAN URGES USE OF PHILIPPINES 


“While meetings of magnates, conferences, and conventions are held, | 
and we sit around and holler like small boys over where we are to get | 
rubber to supply our future needs the United States is in the position 
of a man who has a valuable asset in his safe deposit box but does got 
know it,” says J. W. Harriman, president of the Harriman National 
Bank, of New York. 

“The Philippines,” says Mr. Harriman, “are a gold mine in territory 
and labor. Costly Government investigations have proven an already 
known fact—that rubber can be produced cheaply and efficiently in all 
parts of the islands. Still nothing is done about It. 

“ Meanwhile our rubber companies are making plans to commence 
production of the commodity in Liberia, Sumatra, and elsewhere. Other 
governments will derive substantial revenues in taxes on what our 
companies produce for the use of the United States, while we have just | 
as good facilities within our own boundaries. 

“In the Philippines we have 120,000 square miles of territory ad- 
mirably adapted in soil and climate to the growing of rubber. Labor 
is plentiful among the population of 11,000,000, while cheap Chinese 


C. R. Katser. | 
| 
| 
| 


“Our Government knows the potentialities of this portion of our ter- 
ritory, but political considerations have hitherto prevented their proper 
development. Assurances that the islands will remain under our flag 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min 


| utes to the gentleman from Indiana {Mr. Errtiorr) 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Treapway). The gentleman from In 
diana is recognized for 10 minutes 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I did not come over here this afternoon with the inten- 
tion of inflicting a speech on this committee. But after I got 
over here I concluded that, inasmuch as several gentlemen 
were talking about the public-building questi mm. that I might 
as well inject my remarks into the Recorp as for them to 


| do so. 


This public-building question is a difficult one to handle, 
owing to the fact that it is a governmental matter. If the 
question was one that the Standard Oil Co. or the United 
States Steel Corporation, or any other great business enter- 
prise, had to handle, it would only be a question of getting the 
money to do the work. They would proceed to do the work 


| along business lines and construct buildings where they were 


needed, and leave the places where they were not needed until 
after the places where they were needed were provided for. 
The last public building bill that Congress passed was approved 
March 4, 1913. As I am informed, that bill provided for about 
$40,000,000 to $45,000,000 worth of buildings, scattered ove 
the United States. At that time Congress realized that the 
question of public buildings had gotten to the point where 
something had to be done, and they injected into that bill 
a section which provides that hereafter no town having postal 
receipts of less than $10,000 a year shall be eligible for a 
public building and that no town having postal receipts of 
less than $6,000 a year shall be eligible for a site. That was 
put into that bill at that time because the Members of Congress 


| realized that Congress wis running away with itself on the 
| question of public buildings. 


The war came on and the price of building materials aid 


| construction went up, with the result that a lot of these build- 


ings that were authorized in the act of March 4,.1913, could 


| not be constructed under the limit of cost fixed in that bill 
| There remain to-day, as a result of that, 64 buildings author 


ized in that bill which have not been consteucted, and in the 
drafting of this public buildings bill in section 3 we provide 
an additional authorization of $15,000,000 to complete those 
buildings and get them out of the way. No public building act 
has been passed since March 4, 1915, of any kind or character. 
The result is that we are badly behind with our public build- 
ings. We have before the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds at this time over 950 publie building bills, introduced 
by Members of this House, asking for authorizations of 
$250,000,000. We have before the committee statements from 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments showing that there 
are more than $110,000,000 worth of construction in the United 
States which might be classed as extraemergency cases, where 
the business of the Government is practically being conducted 
out of doors, for lack of proper buildings. In addition to that 
the President of the United States has been requesting the 
Congress that it authorize the construction in the District of 
Columbia, to take care of the Government's own business, build- 
ings to the extent of $50,000,000. For instance, the Department 
of Agriculture In the city of Washington at this time is occu- 
pying space in 45 different buildings. The General Account- 
ing Office, the business office of this Government, is occupying 
space in 10 to 15 buildings, and the Department of Internal 
Revenue, one of the most important parts of the Government, 
is now scattered around through 21 buildings in the city of 
Washington. These are conditions that the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds had to face when they started to 
get out a public buildings bill. We have reported to the House 
a bill which provides for $15,000,000 with which to complete 
the buildings that were authorized under the act of March 4, 
1913 ; $50,000,000 for public buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia; and $100,000,000 to go to the rest of the country to take 
care of the Government’s business there. We had to do this 


we understand it and as it Is reported to us by the Treasury 
Department. The President of the United States has said, and 
so has the Secretary of the Treasury, that $25,000,000 an- 


| 
labor is only 50 hours away. in the light of the financial situation of the United States, as 


by the formulation of a definite governmental policy and the elimina- 
tion of present foolish restrictions .nd limitations on ownership of land 
are necessary. Once this is effected the influx of American capital will 
be rapid. 

“The thing to do is te get every man who owns an automobile and 
who is consequently interested ia the future prices of rubber tires to 
write to Secretary Hoover and bis Congressman demanding that this 





nually is all that we can spend on public buildings unless we 


| want to increase the taxes or issue bonds. That being the case, 


that was the amount of cloth ont of which we had to cut our 
garment. Therefore we brought in this public building bill 
providing for the authorization. of $165,000,000 to be expended 
in buildings, which is by far the largest public buildings Dilt 
that has ever been passed by the Congress, and providing that 
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no more than $25,000,000 shall be expended out of the Treasury | 
annually for these buildings, which will make this about a | 
seven-and-a-half-year program. 

In regard to the $100,000,000, there is no limitation in the | 
bill as to the size of the town that is to be taken care of under 
it. They can construct a building anywhere inside of the United 
States where a public building is necessary, but the first thiag 
they must do, if it is a post-office building, is for the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Postmaster General to meet and act | 
jointly in selecting the town and the site and the character of | 
the building, and they must also determine the amount that 
it is going to cost and report those things annually to the 
Lureau of the Budget, and then they come back to Congress to 
zet the money to do the work. 

That is the proposition that we have brought to you. Ic is 
the only kind of a proposition that would be feasible at this 
time, especially in the light of the Budget message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States which he sent to the Congress at the | 
beginning of this term. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man 10 minutes more, and in doing so I make this suggestion: 
Under the act of March 4, 1913, quite a large amount of money— 
I do not know how many million dollars—was appropriated, so 
that in carrying out this public-buildings program, as a matter 
of fact, there will be available not only the $165,000,000, but 
also the additional amount appropriated under that act. Will 
the gentleman explain that feature of it? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the matter, 
the amount of money that was authorized for those 64 public | 
buildings by the act of March 4, 1913, has already been appro- 
priated, and this additional $15,000,000 which was put in this | 
bill for that purpose is to be used to increase the limit of cost 
on all of those buildings and cause them to be constructed. So | 
that this bill actually releases more than $165,000,000 on account 
of the fact that it releases money that is now appropriated and | 
in the Treasury for the construction of these buildings. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. For the purpose of reassuring the smaller | 
cities in the country that think they have a real need, will there | 
be ample opportunity for the small places, as well as others, to | 
bring the needs of their different communities to the attention | 
of the proper authorities? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. In answer to the question I desire to say 
that the committee has done everything they can in this bill 
to make it entirely fair. They can build a building any- 
where when they determine an emergency exists; and after | 
that they come back and get their appropriation from Congress. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is there any preferred list of cities now 
where buildings are to be built in case this bill passes? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I am glad the gentleman asks that question, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It has been rumored and stated there 
were, and we should like that information. 


Mr, ELLIOTT. Here is what has been done. At three | 
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is what we were up against. If we do not take care of the 
emergency cases Congress would be open to criticism, and if 
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| we take care of those cases there is $110,000,000 and Congress 


could not afford to disregard the request of the President of 
the United States and cut out the $50,000,000 that the Presi- 
dent has asked for for Government use in the District of 
Columbia. We had that much to start on, $160,000,000. Then 
we had 950 bills introduced by Members of Congress calling 
for $250,000,000, and the result of it would have been that by 
the time we got the old-fashioned bill that was big enouch 
to suit Congress it would have caused an upset among the 
taxpayers of the United States, because I do not believe that 
the taxpayers of the United States have gotten around to the 
point that they wanted a $300,000,000 public buildings bill, 
I will now yield to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. How many towns and cities of the 
United States have postal receipts of over $10,000? 

Mr. BLLIOTT. I could not say. I have not gone over that, 
and I can not answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. BULWINKLB. How many have $15,000? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No, I have not gone into that feature of it. 

Mr. BULWINKLB. When does the gentleman expect to 
bring this bill up on the floor? 
; Mr. ELLIOTT. Just as soon as I get an opportunity to bring 
t up. 

Mr. LANKFORD. If the gentleman will yield further, I wil! 
say to the gentleman under the old law which authorized the 
construction of a building only in towns of $10,000 postal re- 


| ceipts, no building could be constructed in my district at pres- 


ent, and if you bring out a bill to build a building in each dis- 
trict I could only ask for some modification of that bill which 


| will give one to a town of something less. 


Mr. CANFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Is there anything in this bill to take care 
of sites already purchased and build a building? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. They may build a building on a site already 
purchased, or build in a town where they have to buy a site. 

Mr. LANKFORD. If the gentleman‘ will yield further, I 
had one building which was authorized under the act of 1913, 


| but the building could not be built within the appropriation. 


Last year I approved of a building within the appropriation, 
and that building has been built and the postmaster has moved 
in during this month, so the building in my district has already 
been constructed within the appropriation. 

Mr. BLLIOTT. Now, gentlemen, I hope all of you will take 
this building situation and face it as the committee has to 
face it, and you will realize that in any building-legislation 
proposition it necessarily will have to be along these lines. This 
bill will allow $100,000,000 in the next seven and a half years 
in buildings to go up throughout the country, and that is as 
fast as the Treasury Department says they should be built if 
we are to build them out of current revenue. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. What provision does this bill carry during 
this period of seven and a half years for building these poien- 
tial buildings that may show up between now and that period? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. This bill does not specify any particular 


different times in the last four years the Postmaster General | building at any time or place, and the places where the build- 
and Secretary of the Treasury have called the attention of | ings are built will be determined by the necessity of each case 
Congress to certain places where emergencies exist. The first | 88 it arises during the period this law will remain in force. 

list came up with 140 cities in it. Then they put up another| Mr. McMILLAN. In other words, the gentleman is of the 
list of 19 cities, making 149 places where they said an emer- | opinion that after a period of seven and a half years it will 
gency existed for the construction or remodeling or repairing | be necessary again to launch some other program of build- 
of a building. Now, if you will look at the hearings which | ings that will be needed between now and the end of that time? 
the committee held on this bill you will find a list of all of | Mr. ELLIOTT. 1 think so, and I think this bill will be 
those places. Now, there is nothing in this bill that gives amended before that time so as to build them faster if the 


any place any preference over another place except the build- 


ings that come within section 8 of the bill, the ones already | 


authorized by Congress. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will 

Mr. LANKFORD. If this bill passes with the limitation 
of building a post office only in towns of $10,000 postal receipts, 
and if a town has, say, $6,000 postal receipts, will this author- 
ize the building of a post office of similar receipts if the 
Postmaster General and the Secretary of the Treasury think 
proper? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. There is nothing in this bill that repeals 
any section of the law, and so far as I know it does not repeal 
that section of the law. Now, here was another proposition 
which we had to deal with as an alternative proposition. If 
we brought in an old-fashioned kind of bill, which some people 
have been so unkind as to characterize as a pork bill, here 


_ finances of the country warrant a greater expenditure each year. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
| has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. QurIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to 
submit a few observations on the subject of agriculture. Since 
we have had this bill up different subjects have been discursed 
and every type of viewpoint has been expressed in the last few 

| days in this House on many topics. One gentleman—I forget 
what State he is from—proposes to let our capitalists go over 
and exploit the lands in the Philippine Islands. After the 
| United States has taken those islands and placed a military 
' satrap in charge of them he wants our Government to permit 
' American capitalists to go out and take possession of the fields 
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and raise rubber. All the resources of the United States have 
‘ vittingly been transferred from the people to the hands 
of a comparatively few Ali ef your minera! resources, your 

ld. silver, iron, coal, oil; every pint of gasoline that goes into 
‘ ar that one must run on the streets or the country road is 
controlled by a great monopoly 

KRyery stick of timber in this great Republic, all the way 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, has been transferred un- 
wittingly from the people to the hands of a comparatively few 
voytiemen. These comparatively few people having obtained 
on trol of all the resources of this Republic that rightly belong 
to the people as a whole, these resources having been trans- 
ferred to a few monopolistic gentlemen, now comes a Moses out 
of the wilderness, saying, “ Let us go and plunder the Filipinos 


end take their lands and raise rubber for the benefit of some 
two or three magnates.” That is at the expense of every man 


who toils and works. 

tut [ believe that every man and every lady in this House 
will vote heartily for this appropriation bill. [Applause.] 
About $44,000,000 is appropriated for the purposes of agricul- 
ture. I am glad to see that splendid department going out 
and endeavoring in all parts of the United States to do away | 
with noxious insects and do away with all animals that de- | 
stroy our crops. We are doing much toward showing the |! 
farmer how to cultivate the land and how to plant his crops, | 
aud that is an admirable thing to do. We are doing much. 
We are building roads. This bill carries with it an appropria- | 
tion of $80,000,000 for the purpose of constructing roads | 
throughout the United States. There are some Members on the 
floor of this House that have advocated, and I presume still | 
advocate, the taxing of the bonds that the farmers must issue | 
in order to get their part of the money to construct roads | 
throughout the different counties of this Republic. 

Vhile we have done this much for them, there are some | 
great fundamental things that the Congress of the United 
States is not willing to do. I know what farmers do, because 
I was born on a farm and worked on a farm since I was 5 
years old, and worked not six hours or eight hours but from 
the early dawning of the morning light until the sun went | 
down in the west and darkness covered the face of the earth. 
I know the hardships which the wealth producers of this coun- 
try must go through. Farming is a very hazardous uadia-’ 
tuking. Thousands of farms have I seen; I have seen them all | 
the way from Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico, and I have seen 
them all the way from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean, 
sometimes while riding on trains and at other times while 
riding in automobiles. I know the lands iu this Republic. The 
land in the State of Mississippi, where I have the honor to live, 
is as good land and as cheap land as any other in the United 
States. Land down there selling at $10 an acre would bring 
$500 an acre in California and in Iowa. I know, even where 
people have cheap land and where labor has been cheap, how 
hard it is to make a profit in farming. What is the matter 
with it? It is not because they do not work. Why, some peo- 
ple actually begrudge the fact that a farmer rides in a Ford 
car. They hold that he should walk or have a little pony 
team if he wants to ride. 

I believe that every farmer in this country deserves to ride 
in a Cadillac. They work hard enough to deserve it. But 
they can not do that. They can not have the compensation 
for their services which goes to organized labor, They can 
not get that compensation for their services which goes to | 
men engaged in intellectual pursuits. They can not get that 
compensation which goes to the real-estate agent, the broker, 
the banker, the merchant, the railroad magnate. Why can 
they not? Beeause they are not organized in the United 
States. That is what is the matter. 

There are four fundamental things which are necessary be- 
fore the farmer can make money. He must have cheaper 
freight rates, he must have a better marketing system, he 
must have cheaper fertilizer, and the tariff that now takes his 
profit must be repealed. Of course, a man can go out and see 
thousands and thousands of eases where a farmer has a nice 
lite cottage and 40 acres of land under cultivation, with a 
nice little spring at hand, and a creek running through that 
farm, and round the little home the vines are blooming with 
honeysuckle and the rose bushes are in flower, and on the 
side are a few beehives, where the bees work continually 
while other workers rest; they work until there is nothing 
for them to find upon which to make honey. That farmer has 
his milch cows, his few hogs, and his garden, plenty to eat, 
and he does not require much to wear. He does not care to 
be arrayed in broadcloth. His wife does not care to be ar- 
rayed in silk. She does not care to have diamonds bedecking 
her neck, She does not care for her daughters to go around 
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| as flappers. [Laughter.] jut, my friends, they are the salt 


this earth. That man can make a living. He can have a piano 
worth about $250 and an organ in his home. They general) 


have some good old hymn books, and they sing the songs 0 


God, “The oldtime religion is good enough for me.” [Ap 
plause. } 

Therefore he makes a living; but does that farmer, working 
from early dawn until late in the eventide, make any money ? 
He can not make money. The Government of the United 
States, through its authorized agents, through the men who 
make the laws, first, have fixed it so he has to pay three 
times what he ought to pay for his transportation. The 
railroad transportation in the United States and the trans 
portation across the ocean where his product must go to 
find the markets of the world has eaten up the value of his 
products in freight rates, and what the freight does not take 
we have another class of gentlemen, whom I shall denominate 
as commercial pirates, the middlemen, who prey upon him from 
the time he gathers his products until they get to the tables 
of the consumers, 

We must have in this Republic, in order for the farmer to 
have a fair price for his toil, a respectable freight rate. [Ap 
plause.|] We must have in this Republic a better marketing 
system than we have to-day. True, the Congress passed one 
the other day, a milk-and-cider concern which simply gave a 
few fellow jobs. We have done fairly well heretofore, but 
we have not reached the proper place yet in order for the 
farmer to be protected in the distribution of his product 

It is not only the staple crops that must be marketed, but all 
the products of the fruit and vegetable farmers in the United 
States, and there are millions on top of hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of vegetables raised by hard work. where the 
man himself, his wife, and all his children, from 4 years old 
up to 21, are out in the fields at work, making the vegetables 
and preparing them in order to get them to the cities where the 
people must consume them. That class of perishable farm 
products must be in some way protected through a marketing 
system by the Government. Of course, our corn, cotton, wheat, 
our beef products and hog products are staple crops. The 
tobacco is a staple crop. All of that, indeed, neefls some more 
aid from this Government in order to have a proper marketing 
place and in order to keep the middleman from getting too 
much of the farmer’s products, because the farmer in the last 
analysis is the man who pays the freight, and he is the man 
who pays the middleman. 

Now, what else is the matter? We need to give that farmer 
cheaper fertilizer. A great percentage of the land in the 
United States, even from the Atlantic Ocean clear down to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is bound to have commercial fertilizer in order 
for the soil to be worked and cultivated at a profit. Sodium 
nitrate is what most of it needs, and yet the agents ef the 
people, the Congress of the United States, have been idle for 
the last six or eight years and will not pass a bill to turn 
over that great project at Muscle Shoals, Ala., in order that 
fertilizer may be made for the farms of this country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I have not the time to yield. 

That is easy to be done, yet it is not done. The same in- 
fluences that prevent Muscle Shoals from being turned into a 
great nitrate factory for the purpose of making fertilizer at a 
cheaper price for the farms of this country are able to keep 
on the freight rates. The same influences that bring that con- 
dition about are what make the fourth reason why the farmers 
of this country can not make money farming lands under pres- 
ent conditions. Of course, they may make money one year out 
of five, but for the other fours years where are they going to be? 
The farm is a place where work must be done, and certain 
seasons of the year require very hard work with long hours; 
in fact, they must go out and build torches in the flelds and 
work at night. I have seen that done. It is done all the time 
in the vegetable-growing section of the district which I have 
the honor to -represent. [Applause.] The fourth reason he 
can not make money farming is on account of the protective 
tariff law, which allows him to be robbed on everything he 
buys. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green}. 

Mr. GREPN of Florida. Mr. Chairman and fellow members 
of the committee, much has been said relative to Federal aid 
in road construction in connection with the bill now pending 
before our committee. The gentleman from New York, I be- 
lieve, recently said that the appropriation of $90,000,000 was 
too much, and he seems to foster the reactionary and destruc- 
tive policy of the Coolidge retrenchment administration. 
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I differ widely from the gentleman from New York and from 
the administration when they say that $90,000,000 is a large 
appropriation for a Government so great, rich, and powerful 
as the United States. If I could have my way about it, I would 
prefer to see ten times this amount expended by the Federal 
Government in aid to the States of our Union in the construc- 
tion of a permanent Federal highway system. 


lo you gentlemen realize that the States of our Union are | 


expending more than a billion dollars annually on highway 
construction? For your information I shall insert in the 
Recorp at this point a table showing the expenditures by the 
various States for the years 1923, 1924, and 1925. You will 
readily see thot the various State governments, most of them 
at least, insterd of curtailing expenditures for roads are in- 
creasing the amounts, as well as increasing their road mileage: 
Unirep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BurREAU OF Pusiic Roapbs. 




















Tarte F-3.-——Rural-road expenditures, 1923 
[Als estimated expenditures for 1924 and 1925] 
1 Estimated State and local 
= — Highway expenditures highway expenditures 
| ee ta 5 i ae = 
Rtates | Total j 
- Under } : 
| ‘State local | Cxpendi- | = 19% 1925 
|} ghw | mtrol! | tures, 
lighway contr 1923 
department | e | 
ial | . — acral 
Alabama 6, 507 | $9,386, 018 $14, 502, 825 '$13, 225, 000 $14, 656, 000 
Arizona sbbhal die 3, 709 | 4,308, 545 7, 192,254 | 8, 900, 000 3, 800, 000 
Arkansas.......... ,475 | 3,550,848 | 10, 496,323 | 12, 500, 000 19, 000, 000 
ORTTED.. cencanns , 947 | 28,774,704 48, 673, 651 46, 600, 000 36, 800, 000 
Colorado. _... 32, 507 4,934, 449 | 10, 667,046 | 9, 175,000 5, 150, 000 
Connecticut 15,092 | 2,425,867} 9,340,059 | 7,640,000 12, 200, 000 
Delaware 7,620 | 1,683,953 | 5,431,573 3, 366, 000 3, 887, 000 
PSION eee cece '22, 983 | 15, 633, 804 | 20, 256,787 | 13, 422, 000 23, 263, 700 
we REISS. | 74, 852 | 13,342,723 18, 817, 575 | 12, 000, 000 17, 750, 000 
ts ae eee 983 | 8, 463,828 | 5,997,816 | 4, 380, 000 3, 200, 000 
OS : 3,977 | 24,456,760 | 55, 450, 737 49, 000, 000 72, 175, 000 
Indiana 268, 771 | 45, 249,849 | 54, 518, 620 | 57, 000, 000 45, 840, 000 
lowa gikeadeen 79, 099 | 16, 858, 659 | 34, 838, 358 27, 590, 000 30, 384, 000 
ee ee 133 | 14,013, 549 | 20, 968, 682 | 19, 150, 000 13, 083, 500 
Kentucky........ 7,017 | 9, 209, 507 | 15, 646, 524 | 15, 900, 000 19, 186, 000 
Louisiana RHF 9, 059, 835 | 15,141,700 2, 725, 000 15, 000, 000 
Maine ioe 820 |! 2, 534,600 | 8,575,420 | 8, 583, 000 | 8, 680, 000 
Maryland ati 371 | 3,005,000 | 10, 767, 371 } 7, 760, 000 9, 602, 200 
Massachusetts... ... 231 1, 646, 511 | 12, 160,742 22, 175, 000 21, 426, 000 
Michigan_.........- 55,115 | 22,105,195 | 30, 260,310 | 42, 700, 000 53, 500, 000 
Minnesota__.......- 58, 265 | 24,473,471 | 35, 331, 736 | 39, 800, 000 24, 000, 000 
Mississippi......... 49 | 11,270,189 | 14, 146, 655 1s, 500, 000 | 14, 550, 000 
Missouri.......... , 551, 231 | 11, 588,946 | 31, 140,177 | 27, 600, 000 | 38, 000, 000 
Montana........ 4, 050 |} 6,742, 787 | &, 196, 837 } 5, 600, 000 3, 775, 000 
Nebraska.........- ‘ 723 | 8,470,890 | 14,245,613 | 9, 000, 000 one | 10, 250, 000 
DOWN. 661 ccecebed 3, 456 500,008 | 2,843, 554 | 3 595, 000 2, 255, 000 
New Hampshire.... 7,784 | 1,205,147 | 4,362,931 : 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
New Jersey as $2, 203 8, O83, 687 | 20, 115, 890 | 19, 930, 000 | 24, 425, 000 
New Mexico...--.--) 8,204,014 | 454,510 | 3,650. 424 | 4,000, 000 | 2, 350, 000 
New Yaqteic. «cawste< 157, 220 | 22, 000, 000 | 46, 440, 000 64, 000, 000 
North Carolina.....) 28, 148, 158 |} 18,600, 000 . | 43, 000, 000 | 21, 500, 000 
North Dakota...... 262, 866 | 4,960,266 7,223,132 | 4,795, 000 | 4, 700, 000 
ry EE LT SORITET 5,999 | 50,547,000 63, 422, 999 | 45,500,000 | 79, 000, 000 
Oklaboma..........| 5, , 974 &, 476,678 , 14, 207,652 | 19, 700, 000 20, 000, 000 
Oregon PR 10, 766, 752 |' 10,736,924 | 21, 503, 676 | 14,775, 000 1}, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania_....-. 23, 155, 628 |! 12,443, 000 | 35, 508, 628 | 85, 000, 000 | 73, 000, 000 
Rhode Island....... | 2052, 114 | "825,961 | 2,878,065 | 2,237,000} 8, 850,000 
South Carolina.....| 4, 421, 663 4,915,578 | 0, 437, 241 | 9, 700, 000 10, 100, 000 
South Dakota......| 2,610,246 | 7,639,250 | 10, 249, 406 | 10, 514, 000 | 10, 327, 000 
lennessee_________.| 4,601, 120 | 10, 407,403 | 15, 098, 523 | 15, 790,770 | 21, 200, 000 
exas.._...-...--.-| 16, 202, 687 | 18, 813,772 | 35, 106, 459 | 64, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 
ON ace | 2,647,488 | 11,783,300, 4, 430, 887 4, 250, 000 3, 483, 000 
I a: cineca tees 3, 001, 510 150,000 | 3,151,510! 3,387,000 3, 387, 000 
Virginia... ......... 9, $48, 619 | 1 6, 550,000 | 16, 398) 619 | 18, 200,000 15, 378, 500 
Washington ........ 7, 178, 350 | 10, 070, 014 | 17, 248, 364 | 16, 970,000 19, 500, 000 
West Virginia......) 15, 665,417 } 16,072,000 | 31, 737,417 | 16,000, 000 19, 000, 000 
Wisconsin... ...... 5, 262,736 | 35,377,296 | 40, 640,032 | 40,309, 000 16, 108, 000 
Wyoming. ......... | 3,875,148! 873, 505 | 4, 748,743 | 3,300, 000 3, 403, 000 
IO tieeeteenniats 142, 959, 556 549, 775,055 992, 734, 611 2%, 683,770 . 1,003, 124, 900 





Approxin ‘ate 


Surfaced highways in the United States as of December $1, 1925 


{Arranged by States} Miles 

pS eee ee pcs a ah bn a a echdilahndlia datas ance tapas hiolonic onan 0c 12, 510.0 
Arizona. Se ee ee ee ee ee ee 3, 061. 3 
A rkansa as... Oe Re mete erm de pee meee ane deep enielnimmcintha iets: 5, 838. 5 

ifornia Z - « oe ee ee ee eee eee ee eee eenaeee ee ee ee 15, 262, 2 
ok rado See neem ene seem ewe oeeen et pees cimuipacusalsielae 8, 749. 8 
Commetticn tires nei eemniendinnibe —htanitit nd Gueaiatdde ee 2, 410.7 
DICER WRT O nents mstieeeres wapeayen ancy encqen cian deme tttnineinininln staat aceaane oy 697. 3 
PRI as cs sk patch tates cecal a on woo wn teegapengig cote anienqpeeghaunnaentnl 8, 998.9 
Gottelé.. ccasacidsunntuschdbobuiudteulddeenle widb wheuen cas Webebdlades eo 14808 
Idako we we ee Stew e eee we hatimhe at ea emen toes adie sn stegen Sins ened cael - 10, 968. 4 
1 L01R...n. 2m cmgiigiee wb emaynieteebentiit nied wipe liable tele - 14,172.8 
RRR OG .. .. «cncatnietruiniae ws gertath nes ienentianiee seine ortelaaeiedidaieicaiedet gaia 89, 888. 7 
lOW4G . Ww Ln nce at nedkas dk pees alk cc udetehadehdcebicas 4, 727.5 
KOMORS...«. .. . accaiina bichon dnbistodscadiuas itd oaths dimtndddiae ae 1, 409. 8 
Kentuckty...ce.cieupnsstinqnteratindsbbenin tt nemsreecliRennitideimeeaae 17, 065. 7 
Louisiana....-.- = <irentnnabnruan te onan tnantertiaenaianitinieaitiedeen dada - 4, 678.0 
Meghe 2. . et SS oe ce a eat eee 8, 964.8 
Maryland (includes 38 miles hard pavement in Baltimore). 4, 357.2 
D8 ASBA CH ONCE cceksnnn inc ahguerdeetiisibeeiegnantphibiamhe.. cndiie ties, 7,310, 2 
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Surfaced highwaye in the United States as of December 31, 1924 — 
Michigan 


Contd, 


mae en nn oo ee 20, 997. 2 
5 Go treet meseieregimachtipitunteninbiatnwts ocean mseec nun =» 22,310.1 
i cars ceding teeth eigdclegtiniacdiireece ctmaienaaeea oe - 9,240.9 
EE cinidl caw nee bak ek eee aks aisledendaandl 9 534.7 
DOIN SS at tenn cleric wthatstenin tila bedded bid oebacils % "930. 2 
BSI as ix orth ic itainmansitinse om clinbahistiii taint, icine cali onpnppen dhe ehiiiaenedll w= 1, 140 9 
i instants Gahran danttin tteetemicenscenee hese eden aie a ee m 905. 0 
UNO NIN oo clas cent ib dow ides Sos a ac ee a £9584 
DOE PO valk et ta ilschisiin gil clan cis isk hbéntath eiee 7,451.4 
ID BIO dain iperetnatibihitiena th ttiansn tan ttieialiletts bitetesh kadai « 2,410.9 
Ie ee 24,539. 3 
a co ad eens ned al pienso Bm ak sd te - 18,149.7 
che de | IEE ee PRET Ae Py er rae | ares 1, 054.9 
EEE SS I eT ee, ee I LT Te 33, 580. 8 
SG REE OTA PALER LL SARL Ol PEI, AGEN 1, 668, 6 
Oregon- Gntidintindp-dieptités seein tigneingltiian oma tian Ta Tee. } 
Pennsylvania bale ckbtedimrtin eh edits hte a. 16, 099. 2 
IY SI 5 iit ti tat as linleshtin tls ities dilidia tan cient titaliatadidlaa aha’ Dea G50. 5 
I le 9, OS, 9 
il ea ie ge RRA Sy Mlk: sce te! 2,014.0 
ING oct stent nlc bin a thinuce dnthdeete iit clad tants tata bites Lhe 12, 333. 0 
CI thd, grec cinta cists son cares Ahnsstontaliain retaliation Rane 19, 048.9 
ti, neqeipepedhiiantinennen emai inrn nttan acest te imeeeell > 2, 953. 6 
acc cacti th etal in eee ee ae ee ae ee ed - 4, 481 4 
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Oe de ae ee 467, 905.8 


I shall also at this point insert in the record a tabulation 
showing Federal highway projects approved for construction as 
of December 31, 1925, same arranged by States. 


Federal highway projects approved for construction as of December 31 





1925 
{Arranged by States] Miles 

I -wstniatattitinscascnidie tanita iia imei teat iaon ltl Sida alae ai 1, 469. 3 
i cis ringis cites Ginepaicoenn bien ital tage er crm aa ei a R15. € 
I a in Sesser iacindiies tees hk benbs cds entertain aren cet 1, 655.1 
SIRs, is dipieli sateen bittiildaidlcihin abkcidhalts tutitinhillsin, tities thighs al £u! 1, 323.5 
IEF OIE GE OL EAP VRS ARE ALL ROOTED J 950.5 
A IIT nck scttican bien lence Nace atetaepie onan ietiosieaia tan nest eae Ae ted on tas 147.8 
PO les Baca ena sebibhen hd bet tnineshh aiienistiirand atts tude SA. es 152. 6 
Ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee Tee a 405.7 
ORNS cb nah: cenumiecincieltriendtemindanactinal ccttiuedatalitnaitsenntinluctitin 2, 420.8 
SIT on sretincemenssirtinitincn nde tnniemninrcamaimeniiamicadilitamies deaeaeateenieniein aie kate 847.7 
I a a Oat tithe Scenes akg inen ch aeacin, SIE ee nthe tae idee 1, 553. 2 
SO EE aE ee ee GTS RS EP eee 972.8 

Caen pith ecient cad ttttntikndhttibiitediaipnddinination 2, 644. 4 
a tal aaa a meant eae a atte eae eet eee 1, 694.8 
SOUR 2 Sats houcinciencetagemipsthentsknckie dows as ghacbabnehe Aaanppeom aati 872.2 
RteGG dd Ss ibe damedcedatee, iioselihpeliecgi. del bib tihe 1,139. 4 
OO... htitathrdnabittistiienisitttabtttallltdi ites isa daiaitiah ts iaistn iin cial be teeie 365.8 
Re tistics dectetieeetinnniaiamitenlinaa ia iadtanietatiiatinien inet tivincnatatininentiaiiiniain 445.4 
RR SIRI Se 8 OR EME ANE SETA 3 406. 7 
RE RS ESR STREET FSS TY RR VATE SA 1,177.1 
OR ican a eh titted bn cdteaisdnilathinln cli deittiihiabsstiien dyctmaiittties atbiaiaiaiatabts 3, 655. 2 
cach El il cere teates ened hitelenncmmdiiaae 1, 420. 2 
SI INIET 0 ceecinses tasters aaanth eqn iether neni teammate einen ace ae 2, O38. 0 
NE hth ba Sod pots hited dd bcd ae Sista ca ali bite! 1, 256. 9 
ea bi ini. is widiticweelip esd Siswcinbilascclighh dutidincn thie td paihis ib ipiaimsinteli « | 2,811.2 
POI sun en eeemerenanetaianhimmemnaitis agp ertlinmatenvimmeaita bea oba—nee 850. 9 
ne ee hill et I Nt, Slt EB alin SAE AS 255. 7 
DOO DeteG a oo eds oc ee Lh Sek Laid 310.6 
GGT DAGMIORS 5 bende nuibihibid atbiscdaltSibend fp Rae bledahlben 1, 522. 
I a i ail achat ice oe ae sli ila seta iaiandealale 1, 777.3 
North Carolina 1,424.4 
North Dakota 2, 721.8 
ii ss Sis ahd 5 tle thsi alth dienes. pidbisebes ai oil ge es 1, 675.0 
Oklahoma 1, 277. 6 
Oregon 1. 022 9 
PUA TORGE Sb. 16th il oebanicue dade owes 1,618.5 
Rhode Island___._.__. diate RSE on dks ntl dada cette a 115.2 
Benth CAL RR ny oncnncigipatipg ose e~0q dipmenetene 2 me = e-- 1,715.8 
South Dakota... _ fo Lia i Sa pata i Daten deteieinctenaineetaniaan 2, 590. 2 
WUROROO Lf iba dad, ee ee bot le SSE eked as 961.9 
Texas_._. 6 eee emake Bish Sethi bd til 5, 841.0 
i neti le tO tal elie Simin TS ineeieneh ak lan 701.4 
a ead eae - 157. 6 
NV eee ee ee rene fe Sadia eae 1, 129.9 
Wrashingeet 5 5 cGG20_ ek bi de eS. 691.5 
West Virginia__...._ eibinieeteQtinaibivie tiated: angenibipan 559. 5 
NOIR ee PS ree Se rte hea 1, 793.5 
OU ONIN ids sn ebb nies ae ASC) FEES nae ae eee 1, 293. 6 
Hawail_____.__ dice Aditi Meese 5 CORN SY YT TA ey a 6.5 


You will notice that the total is only 64,788.1 “miles. I would 
like to call your attention that my great State—the State of 
Florida—has only 405.7 miles, according to this tabulation. 
And may I inform you that my State, according to recent 
authentic reports, has road-building projects now autbor- 
ized, and much of it under construction, in the amount of 
$187,000,000, probably a world record; and I challenge any 
State to show authorization of greater program. And do you 
think that the small amount of less than $2,000,000, I believe, 
received by my State from the Government is the Government's 
share in a building program of the magnitude of $185,000,000? 
In my State to-day there are about 12,000 miles of good roads 
already constructed, said roads connecting up even the remotest 
sections of the great State of Florida. And what I would like 
to see is for the Federal Government to discontinue the penny- 
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wise and pound-foolish policy of retrenchment in the road- 
huilding program. And at this point I shall insert in the 
Recorp the figures showing the amounts as expended by the 
Federal Government for the past five years. 

Federal disbursements for road construction, administration, etc., for 
the past five fiscal years are as follows: 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1921--..-.---~--~--_.-- $57, 462, 768. 07 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1922___-.-.-----__-_- 89, 946, 603. 64 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1028.. ...........2-- none $71, 604, 708. 75 
| ‘coal year ending June 80, 1924_...-.-............. 80, 447, 823. 78 
l 11 year ending June 30, 1925-__-.-..-.-----..-. 97, 472, 506. 13 

ite tabi ch oksd detinwnsowkhicennes COO Oe Cee 


The average expenditure per mile for all Federal-aid projects ap 
proved from July 11, 1916, to June 20, 1925, was at the rate of $19,300 
per mile, of which $8,470 was contributed by the Federal Government. 


You will see how ninety million dwindles in comparison with 
the amounts expended by the several States of the Union. 

or the fiseal years 1917 to 1927, inclusive, Congress made 
available for Federal highway construction the sum of $690,- 


000,000. Of this amount $671,575,000 has been apportioned to 
the several States and the Territory of Hawaii. 
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friendship, of keen enthusiasm for a noble and patriotic per- 
sonality and gratitude for the faith and love that this grand 


| old man has been good enough to give me, if I were to let 
| the record go without some word of genuine appreciation. 


that a 
| contemplate him 


| tional fellowship. 


Federal participation in highway work within the State was | 


originally fixed ® 1916 on the plan of 50 per cent of the cost 
being paid by the State and 50 per cent by the Federal Govern- 
ment, with the provision that the Federal share should not ex- 
ceed the sum of $10,000 per mile, except where bridges of more 
than 20-foot span were involved, in which case Federal con- 
tribution could be 50 per cent of the cost of the bridge. This 
limitation per mile has been fixed by law at various dates at 
$20,000, $16,250, and $15,000 per mile, which is the limitation in 
force at this date. 

Taking the above figures as the amount required for the con- 
struction of a mile of hard-surfaced road, then, if you will say 


We think of him, we speak of him, as “the one Confederate 
soldier in the House of Congress.” It would seem, in a sense, 
kind of loneliness would gather about him as we 
thus, or as he thinks of himself in the 
pathos of this heroic isolation, but we are glad to feel 
that Major StepMAN is not lonely on his eighty-fifth birthday 
as being the only old Confederate soldier here, for he is 
sweetly conscious of the richness and the plenitude of the 
love of his colleagues. [Applause.] 

It was a very striking picture to us—a beautiful commentary 
on the fellowship of our once sundered country that when 
General Sherwood, the one old Union soldier, was here, there 
was such a notable friendship between the two 

We love to remember that day when Major Steoman put his 
hand on the shoulder of General Sherwood, when we were 
paying a tribute to the old Union hero, and we all stood to- 
gether in acknowledgment of that beautiful personal and na- 
Some years ago Col. John H. Seals, a brili 
liant Southern editor, said in his popular home paper. The 
Sunny South, “ How striking and how pathetic it will be when 
the last old Confederate soldier is left, when there is only one 
of them as a witness to a past of loyal ideals and the South's 


| wonderful contribution to the bravery and the achievements o! 


| this Nation!” 


And I have thought how beautiful it would be. 
when the record shows that there is but one old Confederate 
soldier left and but one old Union soldier left, if by joint 
resolution of both Houses of Congress we could have them 
here on this floor and see them shake hands in priceless com 


| radeship, while we stand before them in acknowledgment of 


that the United States on the average is 2,000 miles north and | 


south and 4,000 miles east and west, then divide the 2,000 by 


25, and you have 80, the number of roads running from east 
coast to west coast, a distance of 4,000 miles. 


this by $20,000 per mile for construction of a mile of hard- 
surfaced road and you will have a total cost of $6,400,000,000. 
This is the amount of money it would take to make roads every 
25 miles apart from Canada to Mexico, and extending from the 
Atlantie to the Pacific. Then multiply this by 2 and you will 
get the approximate amount that it would take to make a road 
checkerboard of the United States, giving a maximum distance 
of only 25 miles in any direction between Federal! hard-surfaced 
highways. Then, if the Federal Government would furnish half 
of this money and the various State governments the other half, 
we find that in the course of about 20 years this program could 


Multiply the | 


1,000 by the 80 and you will have 320,000 miles; then multiply | praye and beautiful without a 


that beautiful union that is ours in the country that we love 
so well. [Applause.] It is an inspiring thing to think how a 
man has lived 85 years in the clash and the conflict of arms in 
war and the sharp contention of civil and political life, and 
now at “evening time” stands upon a pedestal of all that is 
fleck upon his name Major 


| STEDMAN lo ks like a replica of his great and treasured chief- 


be carried out, or, if you please, this program, running the roads | 


in only one direction, could be completed with half as much 
money and in half the length of time. 

To carry out this program the United States Government 
would have to furnish only about $554,000,000 annually, the 
amount we are by the revenue bill reducing taxes. Or, better 
still, I would like to see the amounts colleeted from our foreign 


debtors applied to constructions of permanent Federal hard | 


roads, 


Gentlemen of the committee, road building has brought de- | 
velopment, progress, and prosperity to California, Illinois, New | 


York, and all other States which have extensively built roads. 


This includes my great State of Florida, and her present much- | 


warranted prosperity is brought about more than any other one 
thing by the development of her magnificent system of highways 
and her splendid network of railroads. Men of the vision of 


Warfield, Plant, Flagler, and other railroad builders, and men | 


with even greater vision, who have built up our great high- 
way system, have brought this prosperity and development. 

Hard roads are the forerunners ef development, the carriers 
of prosperity, and the torchbearers of progress. I want to see 
every section of every State in the Union reached by magnifi- 
cent hard-surfaced highways. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from New York if he can yield me 15 minutes. 

Mr. MAGWE of New York. There have been some cancella- 
tions on this side and I will yield to the gentleman from Texas 
15 minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield six minutes to the 
gentieman from Georgia [Mr. Upsuaw]. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, summoned 
yesterday by telegram to Richmond on a mission of mercy 
to a Georgia friend in sorrow, I was deprived of the privi- 
lege of taking some part in the beautiful and fitting birthday 
tribute paid to our honored colleague, Major StepMan of 
North Carolina. I would be recreant to every impulse of 


tain, Robert E. Lee. Every man could not follow Robert E 
Lee or Ulysses S. Grant in battling for their concepts of con 
stitutional integrity, but this grand old man from his eminence 
of stainless heroism can reach down his hand to the youth of 
his State and Nation whe, pray God, may never win their 
laurels in war, as he won his, and urge them to build their 
character upon that fundamental righteousness that exalted 
our Nation. God-fearing and chivalric as Major SrepMawn is, 
we love to think of bis gray hairs as but the dawn of the morn- 
ing of that life that awaits him up yonder “ where the stars 
dazzle and the angels sing.” [Applause.] 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SterHens 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I take this time to read 
the following clipping from the Cincinnati Times-Star, entitled 
“We lost two men,” by Charles Ludwig, a loug-tim 
mine and a newspaper reporter on that paper: 


Iriend oO. 


“WE LOST TWO MEN’ 


(By Charles Ludwig) 


(We lost two men who volunteered to row a lifeboat from 1e 
President Rooserett through the terrific gale, waves 60 ‘et hich, to 
the sinking freighter Antinoe Ernest Heitman, 28, boatswain's mate, 
New York, and Uno Wirtanan, master at arms, Finland, nearly reached 
the Antinoe, when a great wave engulfed them They were seen no 
more. We lost four other boats, but have saved 12 famished sallors of 
the Antinoe crew.—Radio from steamer President Roos t in mid- 


ocean.) 
There's so much work to do to-day 
And so much golf and bridge to play 
A million 
We have no time to mourn or pray— 
When heroes die. 


cars to whirl away, 


A howling storm, a raging sea 
A sinking hulk upon the lee, 
A slashing blizzard, roaring gale, 

And shattered decks and tattered sail. 


‘ 


Who'll row a lifeboat through that hell 
With death a-riding every swell? 

Who'll risk his hide to save the tars 
Still clinging vain to crashing spars? 
Two dauntless sailors volunteer— 

No football crowd to rise and cheer 
Through hissing waters, shricking skies, 
They fight the tempest of their lives. 
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They battle on, near reach the goal, 

As wiider yet the billows roll; 

Now sweeps a giant, angry wave, 

A yawning maw—it is their grave. 
“We lost two men "—terse ship report. 
Thank God, in times of sheik and sport 
The tribe’s still true A wreath to them, 
These gallant dead—we lost two MEN! 


Though there’s much work to do to-day, 
And so much golf and bridge to play, 
A million cars to whisk away, 
Let's pause a moment, just to say, 
We lost two MEN. 
[Applause. ] 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
my time to my colleague from Louisiana [Mr. O’ConNor]. 
Mr. O CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 


of the committee, the Seeretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, | two months in the year, it is enough to make even the most 
appeared before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors this | 


inorning and delivered an address in support of the develop- 
ment of our main waterways and their tributaries that should 
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| that T am from that part of Louisiana nearest the Gulf. You 


will see that the Mississippi River in its lower reaches run< 


| entirely through the southern portion of Louisiana, and th 


thought wili come to you, or should come to you, that 26 States 
of the Union, all of the States lying between the Alleghenjos 
and the Rockies, relentlessly pour down their waters at flood 
times upon the lower part of Louisiana, and we have to bear 
the burden of the task of getting rid of those waters, The 
people of that section are bold, valiant, and self-reliant; they 
might indeed be permitted to say that that burden is greater 
than they can bear. And, strange as it may appear in con- 
nection with the frightful burden and enormous task that has 
become ours, as the result of our geographical situation, no; 


|} a drop of rain water that falls on Louisiana soil goes into the 


Mississippi River, but it all find its way to the Gulf of Mexico 
through other outlets. The temporary inconvenience relatively 
of floods in the upper river and tributaries has become our 
permanent burden and problem, and during flood season, for 


thoughtless men feel that the National Government ought to 


|. give that section of the country a little more concern than it 


be read by every Member of Congress. I hope that that ad- | 


dress will be made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in 


it accessible and easily at hand. I hope it will be published, 
o that thoughtful students of the development of our water- 
ways throughout the United States will have the benefit of the 
extraordinary and illuminating manner in which Mr. Hoover 
has expressed his confidence in the great ultimate results that 
will flow from the development of our main trunk-line water- 
ways and their laterals. 

In connection with that address, it has occurred to me that 
two bills were recently introduced, one by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Sears], which has for its purpose a survey 
of the Missouri River, and another, more comprehensive, be- 
cause it embraces a study of the water resources of the United 
States, introduced by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Newron]. The latter bill provides for a study of the water 
resources of the United States through the Director of the 
Geological Survey and the assistants and associates provided 
hy the machinery mentioned in the contemplated act. 

In addition to providing for a survey of the Missoari River the 
Sears bill requires an investigation of the rivers and lands east 
of the Rocky Mountains and south and west of the Missouri 
River to its conjunction with the Mississippi, and of the iands 
ndjacent to those rivers, as well as the rivers and water courses 
crossing their territory and of the lands adjacent to them, for 


| 


the purposes of flood control, irrigation water, and electric | 


power and navigation. Such a survey would show to what 
extent the flood waters of this great river and its tributaries 
can with practical effect be placed in dams and reservoirs. 
Such an investigation would show to what extent the adjacent 


lands are arid or semiarid, what available sites there are for | 


dams to hold flood waters, and to what extent flood waters, 
by the use of dams and reservoirs, can be placed upon what 
are now arid lands for irrigation. Such a survey would show 
approximately what electric power might be generated, and 
would establish whether or not seepage from the soil would give 
a continuous flow of water to the rivers should the flood waters 
be scientifically placed for irrigation upon the soil and arid 


are carrying a cubic mile of our best earth down into the Gulf 
inore comprehensive and is similar in purpose and phraseology 
to the bill which I intreduced. It is a modernization of the 
Newlands bill which was for years looked upon by students 
of waterways as the crystallization of the wisdom of the coun- 
try upon this vital and far-reaching subject—the study of 
the water resources of the United States. I hope that both of 
these bills will be reported out and acted upon favorably by 
Congress in the interest of flood control and the navigation 
possibilities of these mighty rivers of our country and their 
laterals and tributaries. 

One might wonder why a Member living in the lower reaches 
of the Mississippi River would have such an interest in these 
bills, and the address delivered by Secretary Hoover, who, in 
his visualization of the subject, aroused the attention and 
focussed the thought and imagination of the members of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee on the subject in all probabil- 
ity as they had never before been fastened, although the subject 
falls within their jurisdiction. Your curiosity with respect to 
my devotion to the subject and my great interest in it would be 
gratified if you were to look at the map of the United States 
that is on one of the walls of your office and keep in mind 


has manifested up to this time. I have heard it asked why do 
people live along the lower reaches of a river subject to annual 


: | overflow? In the first place, you might ask” that same or a 
order that the membership of the Tlouse and Senate may find | 


similar sort of question of men who live in what is considered 
in many sections of the country as a cold, barren, and bleak 
region, the North Atlantic coast. You may ask why people 
dwell on the slopes of Vesuvius in Italy. You might ask why 
people have dwelt for centuries far up Aetna that may erupt 
at any time. I believe it was Winston Churchill who recently 
said that it is utterly impossible to expect men and women to 
act logically, because the whole plan of human existence from 
the beginning has been entirely illogical. We do illogical 
things apparently. We refuse to live along the banks of the 
Caribbean Sea, where it is always blissful but enervating 
summer time, and prefer the cold and seemingly bleak and 
barren regions of the North Atlantic, just as most of our pro- 
genators did in Burope for 2,000 years before wanderlust 
brought them to America. Then they sought the colder climates 
rather than the warmer climates to develop along the lines 
that had been bred in the bones for centuries. 

But in the second place and for the best reason on earth, 
and that is that lower Louisiana would have no flood problem 
if it were not for the enormous development of the country 
above which has made for a run-off of such rapidity in the 
springtime when your snows and ice are melting that the 
wonder is that we have been able to take care of the water 
with a levee system which can not stand any more of a strain. 

But back to our subject. I would like of course to invite 
and nail the attention of the House of Representatives upon 
the Newton bill and upon the Sears bill. Mr. Sears speaks 
most eloquently in private conversation of his proposed meas- 
ure. I would like sometime to have the pleasure of listening 
to him on the floor of this House. He has an easy flow of 
language and felicitously expresses thought. He pictures the 
time when through a proper survey and remedies that would 


| be pointed out through that survey all of the soil lying between 


the Rocky Mountains and the Missouri River covering 2 
stretch of territory 500 miles wide and almost 2,000 miles 
long would act as a great reservoir. He describes how that the 


| water would seep through and run into the Missouri River, 
lands adjacent to them. The sought-for investigation would | 


determine how to prevent the soil erosion caused by floods that | 


and instead of coming down as a menace upon us during the 
two months, it would come throughout the whole year making for 


| the stabilization of the waters and a river that would make 
of Mexico annually. As I have indicated the Newton bill is | 


for navigation purposes. He would make two blades of grass 


| grow where none grow now, make a liability an asset, and by 


his magic turn a curse into a blessing. 


It is singular, my friends, notwithstanding the civilization 
that we boast of and our ability to grapple with giant prob- 


| lems, that this great peril and at times appalling danger which 


confronts the people of the lower Mississippi apparently has 
remained unsolved. For two months in the year we are 
threatened with the destruction of property and the loss of 
lives, and for 10 other months the river for navigation pur- 
poses is almost as dry as a canyon in the Rocky Mountains. 
That does not speak well for the hydraulic engineering of the 
country. Jf the engineers of the country can not point out a 
remedy it appears to me other people ought to be drawn upon 
and permit civilians, who probably have great ideas upon the 
subject, undertake to discuss it in the hope that some concrete 
proposition may come from them and reach Congress. It will 
be solved. It is the duty of this Nation to do so and when the 
realization of that duty, of that sacred obligation that is due 
us in southern Louisiana along the banks of the Mississippi, 
you will discharge it by a proper performance. The people in 
New. Orleans, the men who have given the subject matter 
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considerable thought, highly approve of the Newton bill. It 
is not long and in itself contains a world of information and 
the bill in my judgment is well worth reading. We are all 
interested and should be interested. I regret it will not answer 
the question to say that the few million _people who live 
along the lower reaches of the Mississippi River should never 
have made that their habitat and their homes but they are 
there and they are our people, blood of our blood, flesh of our 
flesh, and bone of our bone. 

it is a great, a tremendous problem. But it wili be solved. 
Read the Sears bill, read the Newton bill, and vote for them 
when they come*on the floor of the House for consideration. 
Read Hoover's great address and realize the necessity for a 
development of the waterways of the Mississippi Valley in order 
to make for the greater glory of agriculture, industry, and 
eommerece. Read it and determine to support his splendidly 
expressed views so that you may have a part in promoting 
the welfare of our people and country. [Applause.] 

rhe CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PRINTING AND BINDING 

For all printing and binding for the Department of Agriculture, 
including all of its bureaus, offices, institutions, and services located 
in Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, $738,000, including the Annual 
Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, as required by the act approved 
January 12, 1895, and in pursuance of the joint resolution No. 13, 
appreved March 30, 1906, and also including not to exceed $250,000 
for farmers’ bulletins, which shall be adapted to the interests of the 
people of the different sections of the country, an equal proportion of 
four-fifths of which shall be delivered to or sent out under the 
addressed franks furnished by the Senators, Representatives, and Dele- 
gates in Congress, as they shall direct, but not including work done 
at the field printing plants of the Weather Bureau and the Forest 
Service authorized by the Joint Committee on Printing, in accordance 
with the act approved March 1, 1919. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment of Mr. Jones, of Texas: Page 6, line 9, after the figures, 
insert the following as a paragraph: 

“For printing, binding, and distribution of publications entitled 
‘Diseases of the horse’ and ‘ Diseases of cattle,’ $200,000: Provided, 
That such publication shall be distributed.one-third in the folding room 
of the Senate and two-thirds in the folding room of the House of 
Representatives, and said documents shall be distributed by Members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives.” 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, there may be 
more or less discussion in reference to this amendment, and I 
do not care to weary the House. Therefore I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Let us reserve a point of order on the 
amendment. . 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state in con- 
nection with the point of order—Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to be heard on the point of order. I would like to state, be- 
fore the matter is ruled upon, that this same amendment was 
offered three years ago in a form in which it was in order. 
The Senate changed it so as to direct that the books should be 
distributed by Members of the House and Senate. Of course, 
it can be passed in such form that they may be distributed by 
the Department of Agriculture. That would clearly be in or- 
der. I think it would be much better, if the amendment 
passes at all, that it pass in the form of giving the Members 
the privilege of distributing the books rather than the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It was held in order three years ago 
when a similar amendment which authorized the publication 
of the books at that time was adopted. That is, the simple 
appropriation for republication was held in order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I understand the gentleman concedes 
that in the form in which the amendment now is offered it is 
not in order? 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not concede it is not in order, 
There may be some question about its being in order, but I will 
not concede it outright. The amendment providing for the re- 
publication of these books is undoubtedly in order. I think 
the amendment is in order as it is worded here, for the reason 
that under the general provision for printing the Department 
of Agriculture is authofized to print all kinds of publications, 

There is not any question but that an amendment authoriz- 
ing the republication of these books 1s in order, and, that kind 
of an amendment being in order, I can not conceive of its mak- 
ing the amendment out of order if you simply provide a 
method of distribution, which is the usual method. This is 
the natural form. I do not think that makes the amendment 
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out of order. However, if necessary, I will simply offer the 
amendment in the form in which it has always been held to 
be in order. 

Mr. TILSON. What is the purpose of the centleman’'s 
amendment if it is already provided for? 

Mr. JONES. It has to do with the republication, as was 
done three years ago, of about enough books to allot 500 or 
6L9 copies to each Member of the House. Of course, those 
have been largely disposed of by this time. 

Mr. TILSON. What is the effect of the provision? 

Mr. JONES. We provide the same number that was fur- 
nished three years ago. 

Mr. TILSON. But under the provision as to aistribution 
will they be distributed in the same way? 

Mr. JONES. I am not certain. At any rate, it was adopiled 
without a provision for the distribution at that time. I drafted 
it this time in the form in which the House and the Senate 
finally passed it before. It will probably go over to the Senate 
if the simple form is made necessary by a point of order and go 
through the process of amendment and take up the time both 
of the House and of the Senate. It seems better to provide a 
method of distribution at the beginning. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman realizes that if it changes the 
effect in any way, it must be out of order. If it is to have no 
effect, why put it on? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, of course; but I do not know that it will 
make any difference. I know that it will delay matters if 
it is put in the original form. It can not hurt anything to vro- 
vide for the distribution of the usual number. It would de- 
pend on the regulations of the department. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the item is legislation on an appropriation bil! 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that the item is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] moves that there 
shall be appropriated $200,000 for printing the publication 
named, and further the amendment provides that the method of 
distribution of this publication shall be through the folding 
rooms of the Senate and of the House. The gentleman frem 
Texas says in effect that he considers it would be better to 
designate the method of distribution in order to save time ut a 
future period. Of course, it is not within the province of the 
Chair in any way to infer what may or may not be done later 
in another body. 

The appropriation item without the proviso would undoubt- 
edly be in order as it has been previously so held, it coming 
under the provision that the Department of Agriculture can 
issue publications for the dissemination of general information 
among the people. But the fact that the gentleman's amend- 
ment has a provision which is new legislation makes the entire 
item out of order, and therefore the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment and ask 
that it be read for information. 

Mr. MAGEBD of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas for information. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the chairman of the com- 
mittee withhold his motion for a question? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is the appropriation that is carried here for 
farmers’ bulletins the same as that carried last year? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 6, line 9, after the figures 
insert the following as a new paragraph: “ For printing, binding, and 
distribution of the publications entitled ‘ Diseases of the Horse’ and 
* Diseases of Cattle,’ $200,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman was 
going to make a motion to rise. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I withheld that motion a moment 
ago in order that a question might be asked. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes out of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES. This will not interfere with my speaking on 
the amendment at the proper time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will be recog- 
nized. Is he a member of the committee? 
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‘ir. JONES. No: T am not a member of the committee. 
CTIAIRMAN. The gentleman will not lose his right to | 


if he desires to speak, following the gentleman from New 
\ k [M Fisu.] 

r. JONES. I want to be heard on the amendment. IT un- 
ce ood the gentleman from New York [Mr. MacEre] was going 
to move that the committee rise. 

\ir. MAGEE of New York. All the rights of the gentleman 
lexas will be preserved, 

i CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will be recog- 

nized after the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu] has con- 


two mlnutes 
Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I have introduced a resolution 
r that the thanks of the Congress of the United 
tes shall be tendered to Capt. George Fried and the crew 
of the President Roosevelt for heroism in rescuing the cap- 
tain and crew of the British steamship Antinoe. 

My resolution will, I believe, go to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. I am not pressing it at the 
present time, because I do not know whether there is any 
nrecedent for such a resolution; but I do hope that if there 

uch a precedent that the Congress will proceed to tender 

thanks in accordance with my resolution or some other 
resolution, because we should, whenever we have an oppor- 
tunity, place our official sanction and approval upon such an 
act of extraordinary heroism, which has added honor and 
glory to the American merchant marine and the American 
flag. It seems to me to be more than fitting, and I hope the 
committee will look up the precedents and report my resolu- 
tion, or some similar resolution, and thereby encourage Ameri- 
ean sen captains in doing their duty to humanity and empha- 
sizing that the American Nation is both grateful and proud 
of the eaptains, officers, and men of the American merchant 
marine, who, for efficiency and bravery, stand second to none. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 8264, the Agricultural appropriation bill, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


providing ft 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I now renew my request to 
tuke from the Speaker's table Senate bill 780 and immediately 
consider it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate 
bill 780 and give it immediate consideration. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. TILSON. It is with regard to extending the right of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution to own more prop- 
erty in order to provide for their new building program. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution,” approved February 20, 1896, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

‘Sree. 2. That said society is authorized to hold real and personal 
estate in the United States, so far only as nray be necessary to its 
lawful ends, to an amount not exceeding $5,000,000, and may adopt a 
constitution and make by-laws not fnconsistent with law, and may 
adopt a seal, Said society shall have its beadquarters or principal 
office at Washington, in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, all this bill does is to increase 
the amount of preperty which the Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution may hold from $2,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000. I wish to say, in addition, that I have conferred with 
members of the Judiciary Committee, to which I think the bill 
would be referred, if referred at all, and there is no objection 
to it on either side of the House. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. TrLson, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills. 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly « 
rolled House Joint Resolution of the following title, wh 
the Speaker signed the same: 

Hi. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of the participation of the United States in the work of a 
preparatory commission to consider questions of reduction ang 
limitation of armaments. 
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ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that th, 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 48 minutes p. m.) the Hon 
adjourned until Monday, February 1, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

312. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, $60,075, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
$174,020, pertaining to the Federal Farm Loan Board; in al), 
$234,095 (H. Doc. No. 234); to the Committee on Approjria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

313. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
proposed draft of a bill “ To establish the warrant grade of pay 
clerk and the commissioned warrant grades of chief murine 
gunner, chief quartermaster clerk, and chief pay clerk in the 
United States Marine Corps ” ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

314. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a proposed draft of a bill “To permit certain warrant officers 
to count all active service rendered under temporary appwoiiit- 
ments as warrant or commissioned officers in the regular 
Navy, or as warrant or commissioned officers in the United 
States Naval Reserve Force, for the purpose of promotion to 
chief warrant rank”; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

315. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Boston Harbor, Mass., with a view to the elimina- 
tion of the bend to the eastward of Finns Ledge at the en- 
trance of Broad Sound Channel; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 

816. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Strawberry Passage, Green Bay, Wis.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

317. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Kahului Harbor, Hawaii (H. Doc. 
No. 285) % to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations. 

318. A letter from the president of the Capital Traction Co., 
transmitting report of the Capital Traction Co. for the year 
ending December 31, 1925; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CARPENTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 616. A 
bill for the relief of Ernest F. Church; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 164). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Claims. H. R. 962. 
A bill for the relief of the estate of William Fries, deceased ; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 165). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1243. A Dill 
for the relief of J. H. Toulouse; without amendment (lept. 
No. 166). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1244. A bill for the 
relief of John H. Walker ; without amendment (Rept. No. 167). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. APPLEBY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1897. A Dill 
for the relief of the heirs of the late Louis F. Meissner; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 168). Referred to the Commitiee 
of the Whole House. . 

Mr. WALTERS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2042. A bill 
for the relief of Joseph. L. Keresey ; with an amendment ( Rept. 
No. 169). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. APPLEBY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2465. A bill 
for the relief of Ella BH. Horner; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 170). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3659. A bill | 
for the relief of the Custer Electric Light, Heat & Power Co., 
of Custer, S. Dak.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 171). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BECK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4140. A bill for 
the relief of John Hamill; with amendments (Rept. No. 172). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8178. A 
pill for the relief of Ocean Steamship Co. (Ltd.); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 173). Referred to the Committee of 


the Whole House. 


CHANGE 

Under clause 2 of Rule 
from the consideration of 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8568) granting an increase of pension to | 
Louis Wise; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred | 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 747) for the relief of Maurice J. Keegan; Com- | 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred the | 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


OF REFERENCE 
XXII, committees were discharged 
the following bills, which were re- 


to 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (HH. R. 8641) to amend the tariff act 
of 1922, entitled “An act to provide revenue, to regulate com- 
merece with fgreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, and for other purposes’”’; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3y Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 8642) to amend section 37 of 
the criminal code of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8643) to allow bail pending the termina- 
tion of appeal or writ of error; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 8644) providing the right of severance 
in criminal cases; to the Committee on the Judiclary. 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 8645) to provide for 
the payment of mileage to officers on joining their first stations 
when commissioned in the United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (HH. R. 8646) providing for a grant 
of land to the county of San Juan, in the State of Washington, 
for recreational and public-park purposes; to the Committee | 
m the Public Lands. 

sy Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 8647) to place the agri- 
cultural industry on a sound commercial basis, to encourage 
agricultural cooperative associations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

ty Mr. WINTER: A bill (D1. R. 8648) to provide for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Green River, in 
the State of Wyoming; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 8649) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at 
Bloomsburg, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8650) for the 
purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
ut Hugo, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 8651) to provide for | 
the settlement of claims against the United States on account | 
of property damage, personal injury, or death; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 8652) to provide for the 
withdrawal of certain lands as a camp ground for the pupils 
of the Indian school at Phoenix, Ariz.; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8653) to divest 
goods, wares, and merchandise manufactured, produced, or 
mined by convicts or prisoners of their interstate character in 
certain cases ; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8654) author- 
izing imprisonment for nonpayment of fines by persons con- | 
victed of crime and repealing section 1042, Revised Statutes | 
of the United States, 1878; to the Committee on the Judiciary. | 

Also, a bill. (H. R. 8655) to provide for payment to any | 
Officer, enlisted man, female nurse, or civilian employee of the 
American Expeditionary Forces of loss sustained on a nego 
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tiable instrument by reason of a fluctuation in the rate of ex- 
change, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
Affairs. 


By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill 


on Military 


(H. R. 8656) to vacate certain 


| Streets and alleys within the area known as the Walter Reed 


General Hospital, District of Columbia, and to authorize the 
extension and widening of Fourteenth Street and Montague 
Street to its southern terminus south of Dahlia Street; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. to amend sections 
226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


S657 ) 


By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8655) permitiing the 
withdrawal of water from White River, Ark.: to the Com 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FISH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 141) extending 
the thanks of Congress to Capt. George Fried and the crew of 

the U. 8S. 8S. President Rooserelt for heroic conduct: to the 
, Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 113) requesting information 
of the administration of the office of the Alien Property 
| Custodian; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com 


merce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: A bill (H. R. 8659) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Sullivan; to the Committes Invalid 
Pensions. 

$y Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (HH. R. 8660) granting an increase 
of pension to Florence M. Legge; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. 
Alfred D. Games; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 8662) granting an increase 
of pension to Eddie Dudley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

jv Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 8663) for the relief 
of Alvin H. Tinker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 8664) for the relief 
Thomas L. Harris; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (1. R. 8665) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah Murphy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (8H. R. 8666) for the relief of 
the heirs of John Buck; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8667) for the relief of Laurin Gosney;: to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8668) granting a pension to Eva A 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8669) granting a® pension to Catherine A. 
Purington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 8670) granting a pension 
Gandy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8671) granting a pension to Sarah A. 
Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8672) granting a pension to Lowell 
Fuller ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 8673) granting a pension 
to Flora Ella Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 8674) granting 


ou 


R. 8661) for the relief of 


of 


. Davi 


to Amy fF. 
G 


six 


| months’ pay to Vincentia V. Irwin; to the Committee on Nayal 


Affairs. 


By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 8675) granting an increase of 


| pension to Celia A. Stowe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions, 

By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 8676) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Nancy Spanton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R, 8677) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Ristow ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 8678) granting an increase of 
pension to Emma E. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 8679) granting the dis- 
tinguished-service cross to Capt. Hurley E. Fuller; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8680) granting 


a pension to Jane Herron; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 8681) for the relief of 


Fannie B. Armstrong; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 8682) granting a pen- 
sion to Etta Lucy Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (1. R. 8683) granting an increase of pension to 
Libbie Nalt: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

iy Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8684) for 
the relief of Thomas Huggins; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8685) for the relief of Henry 8. Royce; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

bv Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 8686) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel J. Graves; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (CH. R. 8687) granting an in- 
creuse of pension to Catherine E. Grubb; to the Committee on 
Invalid Vensions 


I} \ McKEOWN: A bill (BH. R. 8688) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ellen Thompson; to the Committee on 
in id Pension 

iy Mr. MENGES: A bill (CH. R. 8689) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah M. Jacobs; to the Committee on | 
Invalid Pensions 

iby Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (FH. R. 8690) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ity Mr. MILLS: A bill CH. R. 8691) granting an increase of 


pension to Ora Horton Wyeth; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Ry Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 8692) for the relief of Fred 


Vlomteaux ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Ry Mr. REED of New York: A bill (HL R. 8693) granting an 

Te of pension to Louesa F. Veley; to the Committee on 
Invalid VPensio 

Al bill (Li. R, 8694) granting an increase of pension to 


j bib to the Commiitee on Invalid Pensions. 

I M THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 8695) for the retief of 
Capt. Joseph W. Loef: to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

iy Mr INCHIER: A bill CH. R. 8696) granting an increase 
ef pension to Elizabeth DB. Williamson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pension: 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (FL R, 8697) for the relief of the 
American Foreign Trade Corporation and Fils d’Aslan Fresco; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Ry Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 8698) for the relief of 
the Altantic Works; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8699) granting 
S1OnN 
of pension to Nancy H. Berry; to the Committee on Invalid 
el rons, 

by Mr. WOOD: A bill CH. R. 8701) granting a pension to 
Charles Oakley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8702) granting an increase of pension 
to Elizabeth Gibson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

hy Mr. YATES: A bill (HL. R. 87038) granting a pension to 
John W. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 140) for the 
relief of Cyrus Eakman, former postmaster at Canyon, Randall 
County, Tex.; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

D381. Petition of the National Council of the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Liberty, favoring legislation that will provide for the 
registration of all aliens in the country and those seeking ad- 
mission; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

532. By Mr. BURTON: Papers in support of House bill 28M, 
ranting a pension to William Camp; to the Committee on 
ensions. 

533. Also, papers in support of House bill 2853, granting an 
increase of pension to Julia A. Mason; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

534. Also, papers in support of House bill 5717, granting a 
pension to Ela G. Knox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

535. Also, papers in support of House bill 2849, for the relief 
of the heirs of Russell J. Norton; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

536, Also, evidence in support of a bill (H. R. 8328) for the 
relief of Silas McElroy; to the Committee on Claims. 

537, Also, evidence in support of a bill (H. R. 8327) for the 
relief of Beatrice L. Manges; to the Committee on Claims. 

538. By Mr, COYLE: Petition by members of the faculty 
of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., urging the passage of 
House bill 8121, a bill to amend sections 15 and 16 of the copy- 
right law, approved March 4, 1909, so that books and pamphlets 
produced by the mimeographic process will be admitted to copy- 
right; to the Committee on Patents. 

539. By Mr. DRIVER: Resolution of Chamber of Commerce, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., approving the appointment of a committee to 


D 
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devise ways and means of recommending legislation to secure 
operation of the nitrate and power properties of the United 
States at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstat,. 
and Foreign Commerce. 

540. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Petition of the Ohio Stat, 
Federation of Labor, favoring legislation for retirement and 
betterment of conditions for members of the National Federa 
tion of Federal Employees; to the Committee on the Ciyj! 
Service. 

541. Also, petition of Fort Whipple Chapter No. 3, Disabjieq 


six 


| proposed amendments to the war veterans’ act of 1924; to the 


Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

542. By Mr. FREDERICKS: Petition of residents of Saw- 
tele, Calif., and members of the National Soldiers’ Home at 
Sawtelle, Calif., petitioning Congress to enact legislation jy 


| creasing pensions for Indian war veterans and their depend- 


ents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

543. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Massachusetts Rura] 
Letter Carriers’ Association, opposing any change in the prese: 
system of rural routes in Massachusetts; also opposing the con- 
solidation of rural routes or the letting of rural routes by con- 
tracts ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 

544. By Mr. KING: Petition of the members of Col, L. w. 
Shepherd Relief Corps, No. 304, Department of Illinois, Quiney, 


| Ill., signed by Lucy Miller and 42 other members, urging the 
| passage of the G. A. R, pension bill for the relief of feeble and 
| helpless veterans and the aged widows; to the Committee on In 
| valid Pensions. 


545. Also, petition of R. D. Robinson, of Galesburg, Il, stat- 
ing his views in opposing the World Court; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

546. By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolution of League of Women 
Voters of Kalispell, Mont., favoring continuance of the provi- 
sions of the Sheppard-Towver Maternity Act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

547. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Alli- 


| auce of Women’s Clubs of Brooklyn, N. Y., that the coal situa- 


| 
| 


| 


| tion has become a menace to the health of our country: Re- 
a pension to Benjamin F. Collier; to the Committee on Pen- | 


solved, That the President of the United States and the 


| Congress take such action as will insure a permanent settle- 
By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 8700) granting an increase | 


ment; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
548, Also, petition of the Drug Products Co. (Inc.), pharma- 


| ceutical manufacturers, of Long Island City, N. Y., favoring 


the passage of the Merritt bill (H. R. 3904) ; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

549. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of George Guen- 
ther, of Hanover, Kans., and 104 other citizens of Washington 
County, Kans,, requesting enactment of legislation to increase 
the pensions of Indian war veterans, their widows, and de- 
pendents ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

550. By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: Papers in support of House 
bill 4981, granting a pension to Thomas 8. Colburn; to the Com- 


| mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


551. Also, evidence in support of House bill 8507, granting 
an increase of pension to Richard T,. Basye; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

552. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of T. H. Grabowski and numer- 
ous other residents of the State of Indiana, praying for the 
defeat of bill H. R. 1020, to provide for the registration of 


aliens, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 


SENATE 
Monpay, February 1, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, our heavenly Father, we approach Thee this morning 
with thanksgiving. Thou art the author of our being and 
from Thee we receive the good and perfect gifts of Thy love. 
As we enter upon another month, not knowing what a day or 
an hour may bring forth, may we ask from Thee gracious guid- 
ance and helpfulness, that we may love mercy, that we may 
walk in fear of Thy commandments, and so honor Thee that 
with high appreciation of the best and the noblest things of 
life, we may be conformed to Thy mind and will? Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Saturday, January 16, 1926, 
when, on request of Mr. Jones of Washington and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 
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ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA | NO. 47) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Attorney General relative to the 
investigation of the Aluminum Co, of America, which the clerk 
will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1926, 
of a copy of Senate Resolution 110, 


8s. boc, 


Sir: Receipt is acknowledged 
adopted on January 6, 1926. 

The 
ing between my predecessor and the Federal Trade Commission relative 
to the alleged violation by the Aluminum Co. of America of a consent 
decree entered against it in the year 1912 under the Sherman anti- 
trust law. This correspondence culminated in a decision by the com- 
mission to withhold from the Department of Justice certain informa- 
tion obained by it from the Aluminum Co. of America, unless the 
Aluminum Co. should consent to a disclosure. This information bad 
been obtained by the commission in the course of an investigation con- 
ducted pursuant to a previous resolution of the Senate (67 Cong., 2 


127) under section 6 (da) of the Federal Trade Commis 


preamble to this resolution recites certain correspondence pass 


Ss. 
sion Act. 
The present resolution of the Senate is in these terms: 
“Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, directed 
ady the Senate whether, in his opinion, the objection of the Fed- 
Trade Commission to his having access to the evidence in its pos- 
session upon which its report was founded is well sustained in law; 
and if, in his opinion, it is not, what steps he has taken or contem- 
plates taking to require said commission to permit him to have access 
to and to take copies of the same.” 

The statutes creating the office and defining the duties of the Attor- 
ney General do not authorize or permit the rendering of formal opin- 
ions on points of law at the request of either House of Congress, and 


> 
sess., Res. 


to 


eral 


ise 


my predecessors have for more than a century consistently refused to 
render formal opinions in response to such requests. (1 Op. 335; 2 Op. 


199; 5 Op. 561; 10 Op. 164; 12 Op. 544; 12 Op. 546; 14 Op. 17; 14 
Op. 177; 15 Op. 138; 15 Op. 475; 17 Op. 324; 17 Op. 357; 18 Op. 87; 
18 Op. 107.) 

While I have, therefore, no right to express a formal opinion upon 
the questions of law involved in the present resolution, I feel it only 
proper to give to the Senate an informal expression of my views upon 
the matter. 

The files and records of the Federal Trade Commission are not public 
records open to general inspection. 

6 (f) of the Federal Trade Commission act authorizes the 


commission “to make public from time to time such portions of the 


Section 


information obtained by it hereunder, except trade secrets and names 
it shall deem expedient in the public interest.” This 
provision makes it discretionary with the commission whether informa- 
tion in its possession shall be disclosed, except in so far as some other 
provision of the act may impose on the commission the duty to divulge 
information. If there be any provision in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion act which takes away any part of the discretion vested in the com- 
mission by section 6 (f), it must be found in subdivisions (c), (d), and 
(e) of section 6 of the act, which read as follows: 

‘) Whenever a final decree has been entered against any defendant 
corporation in any suit brought by the United States to prevent and 
restrain any violation of the antitrust acts, to make investigation, upon 
its own initiative, of the manner in which the decree has been or is 
being carried out, and upon the application of the Attorney General, it 
shall be its duty to make such investigation. It shall transmit to the 
Attorney General a report embodying its findings and recommendations 
as a result of any such investigation, and the report shall be made 
public in the discretion of the commission. 

“(d) Upon the direction of the President or either House of Congress 
to investigate and report the facts relating to any alleged violations of 
the antitrust acts by any corporation. 

“(e) Upon the application of the Attorney General to investigate and 
make recommendations for the readjustment of the business of any 
corporation alleged to be violating the antitrust acts, in order that the 
corporation may thereafter maintain its organization, management, and 
conduct of business in accordance with law.” 

Subdivision (c) requires the commission in certain cases to transmit 
to the Attorney General “a report embodying its findings and recom- 
mendations as a result of any such investigation.” This section does 
not require a disclosure to the Attorney General of the facts or the eyvl- 
dence on which such findings and recommendations are based. 

The language in subdivision (c) is in contrast with that in subdivi- 
sion (d), which empowers the commission, upon the direction of the 
President or either House of Congress, to investigate and “ report the 
facts” relating to any alleged violations of the antitrust acts. It was 
clearly intended that such a report should be made to the authority 
which directed the investigation. - 

Subdivision (e) merely directs the commission, upon the application 
of the Attorney General, to investigate and “ make recommendations for 
the readjustment of the business of any corporation,” and contains no 


of tomers, as 
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provision requiring the commissicn to transmit to the Attoraey General 


the evidence in its possession 

Ample support for this view of the meaning of the act is found in the 
legislative history of the act. 

The Trade Commission bills originally introduced in both Houses 
did, in fact, contain provisions designed to render the commission sub 


ject to the control of the Attorney General and to require the commis 


sion to disclose to him evidence it collected; but these provisions were 


regarded as undesirable and were removed from the act before its 
passage, 

Section 3 (g) of the Newlands bill in the Senate (63d Cong., 2d sess., 
S. 4160), which formed in part the basis of the Trade Commission act, 
provided 

“If the commission believes from {ts inquiries and investigations, 


instituted upon its own initiative or at the suggest 


the Attorney General, or either House 


of the 


of Congress that any 


ion l’resident, 


corporation, 


individual, association, or partnership has violated any law of the 
United States regulating commerce, it shall report its findings and the 
evidence in relation thereto to the Attorney General, with its recom 
mendations.” (Italics mine.) 

And, in like manner, section 10 of the Covington bil! in the House 


(63d Cong., 2d sess., H. R. 15615) provided : 
“That upon the direction of the President, the Attorney General, or 
either House of Congress, the commission shall investigate and report 


the facts relating to any alleged violation of the antitrust acts by any 
corporation.” (Italics mine.) 
These provisions formed the basis of section 6 (d) of the act; but 


from that section, as finally enacted, all ment 
eral was studiously eliminated. 

We thus find that the bill was amended by striking out the provision 
that the commission in investigating violations of law should report to 
the Attorney General “ the evidence in relations thereto” obtained by it. 
The bill as finally enacted only required the commission in making reports 
to the Attorney General to report “its findings and recommendations.” 

There is no reason, from the relations established by the act between 
the Attorney General and the to imply a power in the 
Attorney General to require the commission to divulge to him evidence 
in its possession. 


ion of the Attorney Gen- 


commission, 


The Federal Trade Commission, under 
by Congress to aid in the 
antitrust laws and to supplement 


its organic act, was intended 
enforcement of certain provisions of the 
the work the Department of 
Justice in the elaborate study and investigation which form a necessary 
step in every antitrust proceeding. jut it is clear that Congress never 
intended the Commission to serve as a mere adjunct to the Department 
of Justice or under the direct 
The commission was intended to 
independent 


of 


to operate commands of the Attorney 
form a coordinate adminis- 
position similar that 


As the House committee report 


trative body and to enjoy an to or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
declared : 

“The dignity of the proposed commission and the respect in which 
its performance of its duties will be held by the people will also be 
largely because of its independent power and authority 
2d sess., H. Rept. 532, p. 3.) 

When section (gz) of bill was under discussion, 
Senator CUMMINS, a member of the committee which reported the bill, 
declared : 


(63d Cong., 


3 the Newlands 


“TIT have always thought that a trade commission, as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is, should be an independent tribunal attached 
to no department of the Government, owing allegiance to no officer 
of the Government. I think it should be clothed with adequate power 


of investigation. I think that it should be free to prosecute an in- 
vestigation whenever it believes that it would serve the public wel- 
fare to do so, and if in the course of the investigation a violation 


of the antitrust law or any other law of the United States relating 
to this subject is developed I think it ought to report the result of 
its investigation to the Attorney General, whose duty it is to prose- 
cute offenders; but I have never thought that we should put into the 
law a provision that would enable either the President or the Attorney 
General to command its activities. * * * 

“e © © The objection to the phraseology found in the subsection 
is that it appears to put the Trade Commission into a subordinate 
position ; it appeafs to subject the tribunal to the order of the Presi- 
dent or that of the Attorney General. I do not believe that it ought 
to be thus subordinate, nor do I think, as I have said before, that the 
advantages that might be gained by expressly declaring that the com- 
mission must act at the suggestion of the President or of the Attorney 
General are great enough to overcome the disadvantages which I have 


attempted to state.” (CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 51, pt. 12, pp. 
11529, 11530.) 


Whatever might have been the result had section 8 (g) of the New- 
lands bill been enacted in its original form, it is clear that section 
6 (ad) of the act as it stands confers upon the Attorney General no 
power to compel the commission to disclose evidence in its possession. 

Nor is that power conferred by section 6 (c) er 6 (e), or by any 
other provision of the act. The investigation in this case was not 
conducted upon the application of the Attorney General under either 
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section G6 (c) or 6 (e). And even if it had been so conducted, the 


duty of the commission under section 6 (c) would not have been 
altered That section requires the commission. to transmit to the 
Attorney General only “a report embodying its findings and recom- 
mendations as a result of any such investigation.” In sharp contrast 
to section 3° (g) of the original Newlands bill it does not require the 


commission to report “ the evidence in relation thereto.” 
Resort to a writ of mandamus would in this case be plainly useless. 
That writ Hes only to compel an officer to act in accordance with 
lear ministerial duty imposed upon him. Nowhere in the act 
can there be found any clause which imposes such a duty upon the 
commission If it be assumed that the commission is under a duty 


to ansmit to the Attorney General, under section 6 (c), “a report 
embodying it findings and recommendations,” the fact remains tbat 
the JmMission has already transmitted such a report The contents 
of the report are ithin the discretion of the commission, and man- 
damus could not be used to control the commission's discretion by 
pelling it to embody in its report any particular items of evidence. 
ld a subpcena be available to compel disclosure of the evi- 
dence withheld by the commission. 4 subpoena can not be issued on 
behalf of the Attorney General except in a case already pending in 
t yet exists 

rhe remedy for the situation, If it exists, is Clearly not in the hands 
of 1 Attorney General. Where an investigation is carried on by 
be eor ission pursuant to the direction of the President or either 
il e of Congress, section 6(d4) of the act requires the commission 
o report the facts” relating to any alleged violations of law which 
t a ve Section 6ic) requires it to report to the Attorney 
General nly its findings and recommendations,” and does not 
! disc] of the facts or the evidence upon which those 
findis ‘ based. The difference in phraseology between the two 
marked as to suggest that the Senate may have the 
power by 1 ion to compel the commission to transmit to it the 
eviden the facts” on which its report is based. Where, as 
here, an investigation has been made under the authority of section 
6 id), it would seem that the proper body to require a disclosure of 
tl facts is the body which originally ordered the investigation. It 
} rnized, however, that the expression of a definite opinion 

‘ at question would be beyond the purview of Resolution 110. 
Upon these grounds, therefore, I am of the opinion that the refusal 
of the ommission to disclose the evidence in this case can not 


under existing law be now remedied in any proceeding brought by the 
Attorney General 
Respectfully, 
Jno. G. SARGENT, 
ittorney General, 
The Pi IDENT OF THE Unitrep States SENATE. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Myr. President, the Judiciary Committee 
airveady has this general subject under consideration, and I 
ask that the communication from the Attorney General may be 
referred to the Judiciary Committee and be printed. 

Fhe VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the communi- 
cation will be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
printed, 

STRENGTH AND COST OF THE NATIONAL GUARD (S. DOC. NO. 46) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senaie a communi- 
eation from the Secretary of War in response to Senate Reso- 
lution 94 (submitted by Mr. McKeLvar and agreed to Decem- 
ber 17, 1925) relative to the strength and cost of the National 
Guard, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

REPORTS OF PUBLIC UTILITIES IN THE DISTRICT 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annua! 
reports, submitted pursuant to law, of public utility companies 
in the District of Columbia for the year ended December 81, 
1925, which were referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia as follows: 

Potomac Electric Power Co., Washington Railway & Elec- 
tric Co., Washington Interurban Railroad Co., Georgetown & 
Tennallytown Railway Co., City & Surburban Railway of 
Washington, and The Capital Traction Co. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. BRUCE presented a memorial of the Religious Liberty 
Association of America, signed by C. 8. Longacre, general sec- 
retary, remonstrating against the passage of legislation pro- 
viding for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Natrona 
County Medical Society, at Casper, Wyo., favoring modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented resolutions adopted by the Sheri- 
dan (Wyo.) Commercial Club, favoring the making of ade- 
quate appropriations for the support of good roads, which 
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were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and p 
Roads. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a telegram in {eo 
nature of a memorial from W. D. Jackson, State legislative 
chairman of the Arkansas Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
protesting against the adoption of a proposed amendment t: 
the Federal employees liability act to change the venne o¢ 
trials in cases of injured railroad employees under that 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition froy, 
O. L, Cooper, publisher of the Mansfield Messenger and th, 
Scott County News, at Mansfield, Ark., favoring the passage 
of the so-called Kendall bill (H. R. 4478) relating to the salje 
of printed envelopes by the Government, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition signed by officers of Fort 
Whipple Chapter No, 3, Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War (United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 50), a; 
Whipple, Ariz., praying for the passage of further legislation 
for relief of disabled veterans of the World War, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs. W. D. Jackson, chairman of the legislative committee, 
Musical Coterie, of Little Rock, Ark., praying for the elimina 
tion from the pending tax reduction bill of the tax on con- 
cert admissions, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I present a resolution adopted by George 
Washington Post, No. 1, pioneer post of the American Legion. in- 
dorsing Senate Resolution No. 84. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution may be referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to he 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Copy of resolution passed by George Washington Post, No. 1, pioneer 
post of the American Legion, unanimously indorsing Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 84 


Whereas a grand jury on October 5, 1925, returned to the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia a report on conditions existing in 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C.; and 

Whereas the grand jury found approximately 1,000 of the inmates 
were veterans of the World War; and 

Whereas the grand jury found the hospital greatly overcrowded 
and most deplorable conditions existing as a result of this overcrowd- 
ing, there being some rooms, intended to accommodate 20 single beds, 
containing more than 40 beds, with scarcely enough room to walk be 
tween these beds; and 

Whereas the grand jury reported that the patients should either 
be sent to other institutions until there is a reduction of from 500 
to 1,000, under the present total patient population of 4,400, or suffi 
cient money should be appropriated to erect enough additional build- 
ings to the end that the unfortunate veterans may at least enjoy the 
common decencies of life; and 

Whereas if the overcrowded condition of the hospital is not remedied 
at an early date It is feared the per cent of inmates becoming hope- 
lessly insane will be greater than those cured in spite of the efforts 
of the superintendent and his assistants; and 

Whereas many stories have been in circulation in the National Capi- 
tol for a long time, and, whether true or false, they are unquestionably 
injuring the hospital in the estimation of the people of the city, aud 
some steps should be taken to clear up the situation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That George Washington Post, No, 1, the pioneer post of 
the American Legion, in meeting assembled this 19th day of January, 
1926, does hereby indorse Senate Resolution No, 84, introduced by Senator 
SHrpsTEaD, of Minnesota, providing for the election of a committee 
of the Senate to investigate all matters concerning the operation and 
maintenance of St. Elizabeths Hospital, and that the grand jury and its 
foreman, Daniel A. Edwards, be commended for facts brought out in 
its report to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

WALLACB STRRATER, 
Past Commander, Chairman, 
Howargp 8, Fisk, 
Past Commander, 
Lew S. MoHLeR, 
Past Commander, 
Resolutions Commitiee. 


Presented by Howard 8. Fisk, past commander. 
Result: Unanimously adopted. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I present a 
letter from H. W. Galbraith, of Amarillo, Tex., discussing in 
a very interesting way certain features of the pending revenue 
bill. I ask that the letter may lie on the table and be printed 
in the Recorp, 


ost 


act, 
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There being no objection, the letter was ordered to He on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GALBRAITH-FoxwortH LUMBER COo., 
. Amarillo, Tez., January 2, 1926. 
lion. Jor T. ROBINSON, 
ited States Senate, Washington, D. C, 
Deak Sin: At the suggestion of Senator Earnie B. MaAyererp, I take 


of submitting to you some thoughts on the various reve- 
measul that now before Congress, thinking that possibly 
opinions of a plain business man, who believes that it is necessary 
ht that everyone should bear his just portion of the national 


privilege 
are 


es 


n ign 
purden of the country, might be interesting to you, and trust that 
you will pardon the length of the communication. 
As regards the inheritance tax, should a law be enacted along 
under discussion, which would naturally result in a 
orm rate in all the States, at a probably higher average rate than 
we would be confronted by, in many cases, a possibility 
econfiscatory taxes on some estates, which under certain 
nditions are subject to inheritance taxes of more than one State. 
For instance, in my own case, almost all of my estate would consist 
stock in a New Mexico corporation. Being a resident of Texas, I 
told my estate would be subject to the Texas inheritance tax, 
find also it would be subject to the New Mexico inheritance 
ax. which at this time is only 1 per cent up to a million dollars, 
with the exemption of $10,000; but if they increase their rates, as 
naturally would do, line with the proposed national legisia- 
tion, the result would be almost confiscatory. 

While I think it more than probable that this phase has been 
taken into consideration by those handling the matter, none the less 
| thought it wise to mention it to you. 

Second. As regards the capital-stock tax, I am very much inter- 
ested in the movement to eliminate same, perhaps influenced by the 
fact that my interests are almost all tied up in corporations. I feel 
that this tax is an unfair discrimination against corporations, 

May I not add, however, that, should it be impossible to do away 
with this, it should be corrected in order to avoid what appears to 
me to be an unquestiouable injustice to its application, which is, that 


birst 
lines now 
now exists, 


almost 


of 
am 


and | 


they in 


is 


in some cases it is doubled or imposed twice, as in the case of a 
holding corporation which pays a capital-stock tax upon its entire 


net worth, which covers, of course, its ownership in subsidiary and 
other companies, This, as the law is now applied, does not release 
the subsidiary company from paying the tax, thus there is a double 
tax actually paid on each of these subsidiaries, or on such 
of them as is owned by the parent company. 

Without going into details, it would appear that in order to arrive 
at an equitable application of this tax the parent company should 
have its investment reduced for taxation purposes by the amount of 
its investment in subsidiaries or other corporations. 

With reference to the present income tax on corporations: From my 
viewpoint it would appear again that the man whose holdings con- 
vist of corporation stocks bears more than his fair share of the income 
taxes, for the reason that corporations have to pay a flat tax of one- 
eighth of their earnings, and when these earnings are finally delivered 
to the stockholders, they are subject to surtax, so that they pay very 
much more tax im the long run than the individual, and in addition 
to this, the small stockholder does not get the benefit of the personal 
exemption, to which he really is entitled. 

Again it frequently happens that it is necessary for a corporation 
to retain its earnings in its business for several years to keep pace 
with its growth and development, and then in cases after several years’ 
time the profits are distributed at one time, the taxpayer hag to pay a 
very much higher surtax than had it been applied annually as in the 
ease of the individual taxpayer. And so any temporary advantage the 
taxpayer may appear to have when his holdings are in a corporation 
is more than offset by the fact that he pays a straight 12% per cent 
income tax without any exemption, except in case of his stock being 
in small corporations, and that when he finally receives his profits 
either by way of dividend or upon sale of the steck he pays a very 
much heavier surtax than if he had been taxed year by year. 

The only remedy I could suggest would be that there be no corpora- 
tion taxes, but that’each stockholder be taxed as an individual upon 
the earnings of the amount of steck which he owns; thus, everyone 
would be taxed on exactly the same basis. 

Of course, to do this would entail the corporation reporting the pro- 
portion of earnings accruing to each one of its stockholders. It would 
be an easy matter to arrange a simple procedure whereby the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue eould check up the records and see that all 
the stockholders reported their income; it could be easily arranged 
that the burden of this work would fall upon the stockholders; in 
other words, as an illustration, if our company’s return went to Dal- 
las, it would merely be a list of the stockholders and a statement of 
each one’s portion of the profits, we would notify the stockbolders, 
and they in turm would be required to send a copy of their individual 
returns, ineluding the income from our corporation, to the Dallas 
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office; they would then check it against them, 
thus know whether or not all the income had 

I have detail in the preceding paragraph, 
otherwise might appear an impracticable plat I not at all 
that it is workable, but if it could be done, it certainly would remove 
lots of dissatisfaction, both on account of the stockholders feeling they 


the list we send and 


reported. 
it 


sure 


been properly 


gone into 


pecause 


aim 


are discriminated against and the popular existing sentiment that 
corporations are being favored. The fairness of such a measure could 
hardly be questioned 

Thanking you very much for any consideration you give this letter, 
I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. GALBRAITH 
INVESTIGATION OF GENERAL BANKING SITUATION 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, 1 desire to have incorporated in 
the Recorp a letter which I received sometime ago from Hon. 
Hdward Elliott, vice president of the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. 

I have given some little attention to the McFadden bill and 
to our banking and currency situation. I believed that a com- 
prehensive investigation was necessary of our currency system, 
including the Federal reserve act and its operations, with a 
view to determining what legislation was needed. When in 
Los Angeles several months ago I sought an interview with 
Mr. Elliott, because I knew him to be a man of ability and 
integrity and one who was familiar with the entire subject 
which I have just mentioned. He at one time oceupied an 
impertant Federal position and now is connected with one of 
the largest banking institutions of our country. He has studied 
the questions involved and has, I think, valuable views, which 
the Senate should possess and with which the country should 
become familiar. 

I asked Mr. Elliott to write me, giving some of his views 
in regard to an investigation which I had suggested and also 
make such suggestions as he thought proper with respect to 
needed legislation. He was kind enough to comply with my 
request and wrote me, as I have stated. I regard his letter as 
a valuable contribution to a most important question and one 
which the Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate is 
now considering and which is receiving attention at the hands 
of the bankers and publicists of the country. 

I have exhibited his letter to two of the members of the 
committee and have received many requests for copies of the 
same. I believe the letter deserves a place in the Recorn and also 
believe that it should be referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, so that they may have the views of Mr. 
Elliott before them when they take up currency measures now 
pending. 

If it is printed in the Recorp, it will be given publicity. 
Moreover, I can better meet the requests which have been 
made of me for copies of this letter. I ask that the letter may 
be printed in the Recorp and then referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Tr 
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& Savines Bank, 
ingclea, October 27, 1925 
Senator Wa. H. Krvya, 
Sait Lake City, Utah. 
My Dear SENaTOR Kine: When you were here earlier this month you 
suggested that it would be very desirable if the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency would authorize a thoroughgoing investigation 


into the present general banking situation. In this connection you were 
kind enough to say you would be glad to have my views as to the 
subjects which should be covered by such an investigation, with a 
statement touching the more important phases of the banking situa- 
tion as I see it. 

Some of these matters I have discussed at greater or less length 


with you as-we have met from time to time, and I am very happy here- 
with to comply with your suggestions. 

Before stating the points to be covered by such an invescigation, let 
me say that in my opinion the most important legislation of the next 
few years is likely to be banking and financial legislation. Among the 
current domestic issues [| sce none of such consequence as this one. 
My reason for this view is based, in the first place, on the fact that 
the fate of the Federal reserve banks must be decided before many 
years, as their original charters were for 20 years, and that period will 
expire, I believe, in 1934. Admittedly the establishment of the Ped 
eral reserve system was the most important piece of financial legisla- 
tion of the last quarter century. and inevitably the question of whether 
or not the banks shall be rechartered wi!) arous: great deal of dis 
cussion of the merits and cemerits of the Ovt of this dis- 


al 
system. 
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cussion will grow a wider Interest in bank legislation as a whole, which, 
coupled with the pr nt inte t in bank failures, the relative growth 
of State and national banks, and branch banking, gives rise to the 
expectation that the whole field of banking and finance will be sub 
jected to very critical review in the course of the next half dozen 
ven [ e are at all far-sighted, we will prepare for this discussion 
by laying a fir foundation in fact rhis foundation can best be laid, 
it secms to me, through an investigation by a congressional committee, 
j ‘ . eat, or by t ippointment of a commission charged 
with ar tas ‘The | f the National Monetary Commission 
y of ineal ib! iid to a proper understanding of the financial 
p \ h confronted us when the Federal reserve system was 
wit t euch a study it is very doubtful if we 
i | hieved a Federal reserve act, certainly not as early as 
In f me way it seems e should now Jay the proper 
sund work for the further legislation by Congress in the field of bank- 
i which ibove indicated, I foresee 

For more than two years the McFadden bill has been under discus- 
sion and the utter lack of knowledge displayed by the tountry as a 
whole, a well a vy some Members of Congress, on such important 
matters as are affected by the bill proves conclusively to my mind the 

necd of such investigation as you have advocated. 
In this connection let me say that I am in entire accord with the 
resolution adopted by the American Bankers’ Association at its recent 


convention in Atlantic City calling for the rechartering of the Federal 
reserve banks Independently of any amendments to the Federal reserve 


net This seems to me to be sound, inasmuch as Congress may at any 
time amend the Federal reserve act and, therefore, by rechartering 1s 
not purté befend its control any changes that it might subsequently 
ak 1 wise to make [ feel there is no doubt but that the member banks 
as a whole favor an early rechartering of the Federal reserve banks. 
Of course, we must bear in mind that only about one-third of all the 
bunks In the United States are members of the Federal reserve system. 
There are some 8,000 national banks, representing twenty-two billions 
of a ts, which are compulsory members and some 1,400 State banks, 
representing twelve billions of assets, which are voluntary members of 
the Pederal reserve system I think the total number of banks in the 
United States is somewhat greater than 30,000, and their total assets 
about $60,000,000,000, so that only about one-third of the banks and 
one-half of our bank resources are represented in the system Among 
the nonmember banks there will be some opposition to the rechartering 


of the Federal reserve banks 
Ilaving in mind, then, this general viewpoint with respect to the im 
portance of banking and financial legislation in the near future and 


the further fact that the object of this investigation should be the 


development of the facts upon which this banking and financial legis 
lation may be predicated, I think the investigation should cover the 
following points ; 

1. The greater growth of the State banking systems in comparison 


with the national banking system; the causes for such greater growth 
and the determination of those rights and privileges which are sound in 
principle and which are enjoyed by State banks but not enjoyed by 
national banks, 

2. Bank failures in both the national systems and the State banking 
systems; close analysis of the causes of failure, including a survey of 
the economic conditions of the area of the failed banks’ operations, 
capitalization, ete.; guaranty of deposits. 

3. The extent and character of national-bank supervision and State- 
bank supervision in each individual State; chartering of new banks; 
number of banks. 

{, Branch banking in the United States and in other countries. An 
attempt should be made to determine the economic effects of branch 
banking in the United States and elsewhere, with an impartial analysis 
of the merits and defects of branch banking and unit banking. 

5. Chain banking: The ownership of stock, generally a controlling 
interest, in a number of banks by a single individual or a group or a 
corporation; the results of such an arrangement. 

6. Segregation and investment of savings deposits in commercial 
banks, both National and State. 

7. The policies of the Federal Reserve Board and their economic 
effects. 

8. The practical operationg of the Federal reserve banks for the 
purpose of amendments. 

, State-bank membership: Comptroller as ex officio member of 
Federal Reserve Board. 

LO. Influence of politics in appointments to Federal Reserve Board 
and in Federal reserve banks, 

4 thoroughgoing investigation of these points will lead, I believe, 
to the uncovering of the necessary data for an understanding of the 
problems confronting the country. 

The developments of the past two years seem to me to indicate 
clearly the danger of an unseemly rivalry between the national bank- 
ing system and the State banking system. Any rivalry between the 
banking systems of this country, based upon a lowering of sound 
banking standards, is much to be deplored and yet there are indications 
that such lowering is in danger of taking place, 
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I think it is undoubtedly true that a part of the very rapid grow 


of the State banking systems has been due in some States to smaller 


capitalization, fewer legal restraints upon their operations, and a less 
intensive examination by the supervisory authorities; yet I do not 
believe that these looser banking standards and requirements have 


been altogether or perhaps chiefly responsible for the greater growth 
of the State banking systems. They have grown, I think, because they 
have been more readily adapted to meet the needs of the community 
which they serve than have the national banks. In some States, at 
least where State laws are more restrictive than the national bank act 
and where State supervision is admittedly equal to national-bank super 
vision, we find the State banks rapidly outgrowing the national bar ks, 
Certainly I would be no advocate of a lowering of national banking 
standards for the sake of increasing the number or size of national 
banks any more than I would be willing to advocate a similar p Niecy 
for any State banking system. The appeal to the publie should be , 
the basis of sound banking. 

The rivalry which has been recently growing in intensity between 
the national banking system and the State banking systems has led, for 
one thing, to a great increase in the number of banks chartered. If a 
charfer is refused to a group seeking to organize a State bank, ¢! 
turn to the comptroller, and when the comptroller refuses such 4 
group they seek a State charter. Often the desire to foster a par 
ticular system has led to granting unnecessary charters There 
should be some method of cooperation worked out between the comp 
troller and the various State authorities in this matter of granting 
charters. 

One of the outstanding weaknesses of our banking laws, both State 
and national, is undoubtedly the very small amount of capital necessary 
for incorporation. In some of the States it runs as low as $19,000, and 
in the national banking system as low as $25,000; and once established 
there is no legal requirement for an increase of capital on the p 
of the national bank. It seems to me that it is folly to imagine that 
we can have a sound banking system founded upon banks with such 
small capitalization. The experience of the past four or five years, 
during which time more than 2,000 banks have failed in the United 
States, is certainly indicative of conditions which should be changed 
I am sure that one of these conditions is in the matter of capitali 
zation. Even if the limit in the national system should not be in- 
creased above $25,000, there should, nevertheless, be a_ provision 
requiring a progressive increase in capitalization as deposits increase 

Statistics of the bank failures during the past five years show that 
almost no bank with a capital of $250,000 or more has failed, but 
below that amount the number of failures rapidly increases as capita! 
becomes less. The inference is very strong in favor of banks of large 
capitalization. If branch banking were permitted to national banks hav 
ing a capital of $250,000 or more, it would be possible for a number of 
small banks to consolidate and retain the combining units as branches 
In this way the strength of larger capital would be combined with the 
accessibility or convenience of the small local bank, and the depos 
iting public would be far better protected. The accessibility, the 
strength, and the service which the outlying community centers of 
the cities are to be granted under the provisions of the Mcl'adden 
bill are denied to the outlying sections of the country, which are far 
more in need of them. 

Under such conditions the national banking system would, in my 
judgment, be in a position far superior to that of most of the 
State banking systems. These larger aggregates would be formed, 
no doubt, from the consolidation of both National and State banks 
They would find the Federal reserve system both useful and neces- 
sary and a strengthening of the system would ensue. The competi- 
tion of the State banks would no longer be a menace and more 
important still the safety of our banking system would be tremen- 
dously increased. It is bard for me to believe that the people are 
more willing to patronize weak banks than strong banks if the strong 
banks are equally accessible and equally capable of meeting the needs 
of the community. I firmly believe that in the end national banks 
must be given the same branch-banking rights as the State banks 
if the national banks are to be kept on an equal footing with their 
competitors, 

Another of the outstanding weaknesses of our present banking 
structure is the number and the small size of the banks. To such 4 
point has this folly of numbers gone that at one time in North Da- 
kota there was one bank for about every 700 people. It is incon 
ceiyable that such institutions could be properly supported or prop- 
erly managed. This unhealthy situation can be easily solved in 
favor of sound banking through the taking of an advanced position 
by the national banking people and by Congress, a position which 
will introduce into the national banking system those elements which 
will combine strength, safety, and accessibility. 

It is often maintained that the unit banking system has been of 
inestimable advantage to our country through the opportunities it 
has afforded for the development of initiative and for the support 
of the home community—in short, through the function it has served 
as a pioneer in a pioneering age. Granting that this is a true 
picture of the service rendered in the past, the question may never- 
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theless be proper at this time whether we have not passed through } running the bank may sacrifice the best of its assets to meet with 


the pioneering stage to a very large extent and are now confronted 
with a more settled state of affairs which demands a modification 
in our banking structure. Individualism in other lines of business 
has been gradually giving way to cooperation on the one hand and 
nsolidation on the other. Large aggregates of capital with many 
nits directed by a single head, as exemplified in the retail field by 
is an illustration of what I have in mind. 
have always been regarded as highly conservative, and I 


the chain stores, 


Bankers 


foe] that in the matter of proper revision of our banking laws this 
jitional conservatism may prove a_ serious handicap toward 
ripg proper legislation. People are conservative in large part 


they believe in what they know and do not believe in what 
they do not know or understand. This is one of the reasons why I 
so strongly the need of an investigation which will reveal the 

ts with respect to our banking structure so that the bankers 
mselves as well as the people at large may learn to know what 
When they know it they will not fear it but will be 
upon it as a step forward in behalf of their own 


LUsE 


the truth, 
keen to seize 
interests. 

I am daily being impressed with the need of a further development 
of the tendency already present in the national banking system toward 


departmental banking. By departmental banking I understand the 
doing by a single bank of the three principal kinds of banking, 


namely, commercial banking, savings banking, and trust business. 
it is well recognized that the national banks were in their origin 
purely commercial banks and that it was not until some 15 or 20 
years ago that they began to take time and savings deposits, and 
only with the enactment of the Federal reserve act were national 
banks permitted to exercise fiduciary powers. At this time, how- 
ever, the national banks have accumulated some $5,000,000,000 of 
savings deposits and a very large number of them are exercising 


fiduciary powers, 

The provisions of the Federal reserve act authorizing the exercise 
of fiduciary powers by the national banks have recognized the exercise 
of these powers as something separate and distinct from the ordinary 

isiness of the bank, and under these provisions the trust business 
is being carried on in a separate and distinct department, legally 
and physically segregated from the rest of the business of the bank, 
and moreover the beneficiaries under this segregation of the trust 
business have a prior lien upon the assets of this department. If a 
similar departmental arrangement should be carried out for time and 
savings deposits in national banks, many of the difficulties which now 
onfront the national banker would be obviated; many of his com- 
plaints of inability to compete with the State banks in this community 
would be removed, and altogether a far more satisfactory and far 
sounder situation would be developed. 

Much of the discussion now going on centers about the investment 
by national banks of a part of their funds in real-estate mortgages. 
It is rather curious to see in much of this discussion the presence 
of the traditional notion of the national bank as a purely commercial 
bank in spite of the fact that somewhere from 25 to 35 per cent of 
the deposits of all national banks are now time and savings deposits. 
A clear-cut recognition of the character of these deposits as savings 
deposits, with corresponding provision for their investment. in a sepa- 
rate and segregated department, is the logical solution. In such a 
separate savings department the deposits should be kept separate 
from the demand deposits, and however invested, the assets of this 
department should likewise be kept separate and distinct physically 
and legally from the investments and assets of the commercial depart- 
ment. Moreover the depositor in each department should be given a 
prior lien upon the assets of that department. Under such a depart 
mental system there is no longer any need to raise a cry of alarm 
lest the national banks should become loaded up with frozen assets, 
nor for the equally untenable cry that the commercial banker does 
not know how to make mortgage loans. So far as the latter is con- 
eerned an investigation will very probably disclose the fact that 
the majority of national bankers have organized a State bank or a 
mortgage company on the side through which they are taking care of 
their customers for real-estate loans which can not be made in the 
national bank. 

So far as the liquidity of the national bank is concerned, the 
sooner it is recognized that savings deposits are not intended to be 
liquid the better off the national bank will be. No savings bank is 
expected to keep liquid and there is no slightest reason why it 
should, with its ability to demand notice of withdrawal. Likewise in 
a segregated savings department of a national bank there would be 
no occasion for lNquidity, since notice of withdrawal could be de 
manded. The depositor in such a segregated savings department in 
a national bank, having a first lien upon the assets of the depart- 
ment, would be in a far better position than he is to-day when, 
under certain cireumstances, he may find himself in an even less 
favorable position than the demand depositor. The latter must be paid 
or the bank is forced to close its doors. Whereas notice may be 
now demanded of the savings depositor, and whife the notice is 


drawals of ita demand depositors. Should {it close its doors in the 
end, the savings depositors from whom notice has been required will 
find themselves, along with the remaining demand depositors, with 
only the poorest assets of the bank upon which to realize. This situa- 
tion is such a travesty upon the protection to be afforded the savings 
depositors that it seems to me, in justice to themselves, the national 
bankers should, with an overwhelming 
tion of savings deposits and the 
positor. 

An objection to segregating savings deposits and investing them in 


unanimity, 
giving of a 


demand a segrega- 
prior Hen to the de 


nonliquid form instead of lending them commercially, on the ground 
that the country was in need of commercial funds and that 
general business of the country would be severely handicapped by 
the diversion of these time and savings deposits in national banks 
from commercial channels, can no longer justly be made since t 
establishment of the Federal reserve system has furnished a volume 


of potential credit in this country far beyond commercial needs 


In every commercial bank there are many collateral loans which 
are ineligible for rediscount with the Federal reserve bank and which 
yet are perfectly sound and, for the most part, can be collected at 
maturity by the sale of the collateral, if not otherwise If these 
collaterally secured loans, where the marcin is wide enough and the 
security readily marketable, were made in the savings department 
with the time and savings deposits, commercial funds would be put 
in a far more liquid condition than at present and would have f 


commercial 


more the character of true commercial banking. The 
loan is a self-liquidating loan and collaterally secured 
above type are not true commercial loans, though undoubtedly a very 
large proportion of the banks 


this character. 


true 
lonns of the 
loans now in our commercial are of 

In California we have, since 1909, had a very complete departmental 
system of banking. Not merely with segregated and 
but with a segregation and an allocation of capital to each department 
and with very stringent laws governing the 
deposits. While such segregation and allocation of capital 
tion upon the investment of savings deposits may be they 
are not necessary in order to furnish a large measure of protection to 
the savings depositor. No matter in what investments sav 
ings deposits may be placed, if these loans and investments are 
gated and set apart for the benefit of the savings depositor, ther: 
reasonable amount of protection afforded him. If savings 
are thus segregated in a separate department, their investment in mort 
gages on real estate is greatly facilitated, and it may safely be left to 
the judgment of the banks themselves what proportion of their savings 
deposits under these conditions shall be loaned on real estate. This 
arrangement seems so simple and so logical to us who have enjoyed 
its operation with great success over a period of 15 years that it is 
surprising that there should be any hesitancy about its general adoption. 

Savings deposits in California State banks now amount to nearly a 
billion and a half dollars, and during the past 15 years there has been 
no loss to a savings depositor in a California State bank through 
failure of the bank. 

There are no great practical difficulties tn the operation of a depart- 
mental bank. As you know, we have an institution with total re 
sources of more than $220,000,000 and carry on a commercial business, 
a savings business, and a trust very large volume. 
Because of the restriction upon the loans und investments of savings 
deposits, it is not possible to get very far with an interchange of 
securities between the commercial department and the savings depart 
ment to the disadvantage of either. It is of course possible to trans 
fer from the savings department to the commercial department practi 
cally any of the investments, although there is a limit upon the amount 
of real-estate loans which can be carried in the commercial department. 
It is far more difficult to transfer from the commercial department to 
the savings department, since only those 
transferred which are under the law availiable for the investment of 
savings deposits. Such a transfer from one department to another 
could easily be forbidden by law; and if that were done, the absence 
of any prescription upon the investment of savings deposits would not 
be so serious a matter. 

In connection with the Federal reserve system and the propaganda 
in behalf of the national banks, it has been repeatedly asserted that 
the national banks, as compulsory members, are the backbone of the 
Federal reserve system, and that the national banks must be protected 
against the State banks to save the Federal reserve system. I wonder 
if the people who say this really believe it or, to put it another way, 
for I do not wish to impute insincerity to them, have they thought at 
all on the matter or been merely influenced by the superficial view and 
by the word “compulsory ’’? Do they not know that a national bank 
can quit the system more easily and more quickly than can a State bank? 

The latter must give six months’ notice to the Federal Reserve 
Board but the national bank can get out in 30 days—to be sure, at 
the expense of losing its national charter and becoming a State bank. 


deposits assets 
investment of snvings 
and restric 


desirable, 


loans or 
segre 
in a 


deposits 


business, each tn 


lonns or securities may be 
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This is exactly what they say national banks in large namber have 
been doing, only they haven't been leaving the system. Is the com- 
pulsory feature after all the “backbone” of the Federal reserve 

tem? Are not the sound and solvent member banks, whether 
National or State, the real strength of the system? Wouldn’t the 


stem be better of if a lot of the weak national banks were not 
members? These are questions which should at least have thorough 
consideration and investigation to determine the facts Compulsory 


membership, bitterly attacked at the Inception of the system, has 
now come to be regarded as its mainstay. Well, this may be true 
but we don't know it to be true. It is in danger of being accepted 
because stated, not because demonstrated. 


In connection with the Federal reserve system there is another 
point deserving of the most serious consideration and that is the 
» membership of the comptroller in the Federal Reserve 
Board By virtue of his office the comptrolier can not avoid being 


the partisan of the national banks. He, like a father, is the author 
of their being; he watches over their growth; he chastises their 
shortcoming; he supervises their activities; he performs their ob- 
seq ‘ Also, like a father, he seeks to protect their interests, chiefly 
ii competition of the State banks. It is inevitable then that he 
should be a partisan, and if so, is it proper that he should be one of 
the governing board of the Federal reserve system, composed both of 
State and National banks, in which, in fact, the State banks repre- 

nt 49 per cent of the total bank resources represented? 

It ls manifestly unfair to have such extensive State-bank interests 
subject to even partial control by the comptroller. Truth of the 


justice of this position is evidenced by the actions and words of the 
comptroller in recent years. See his annual reports for 1928 and 
1024 From veading them you might think there were no State- 
bank members of the Federal reserve system—at least, none of 
consequence 

The story was current in Washington and has been gossip among 
the bankers that the comptroller by his vote prevented the Federal 


Reserve Board from making any recommendations for legislation to 
the last session of Congress, while he, as a separate official, was 
charged with the duty of reporting annually to Congress. Whether 
the story be true or not, the fact is, the Federal Reserve Board made 
no commendations for legisiation, while the comptroller, in his 


enuual reports for 1923 and 1924 vigorously urged specific legisia- 
tiou Subsequently he went before the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency on behalf of the McFadden bill, for which he claimed 
authorship. Just a few days ago he sent his deputy to Atlantic 
City to a rump convention ot a few antibranch bankers to say that 
the comptroller stands unalterably for the McFadden bill as it passed 
the House. In that form it took away from certain State-bank mem- 
bers the right, assured them by the Federal reserve act when they 
became members, that they would be permitted, as members, to enjoy 


all their statutory and charier rights This blow he was willing 
to direct at State-bank members to protect, as he thought, the national 
banks. The Senate committee, under the wise leadership of such 


men as GLass and Pepper, threw out this provision se urgently 
sought by the comptroller to hamper State-bank members. 

1 could cite other instances of his partisanship, but these are sufli- 
cient, it seems to me to convince any reasonable norman that he should 
not be a member of the Federal Reserve Board. When I was a 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco there was 
frequent discussion of the desirability of doing away with the comp- 
troller’s office altogether, but I am not here raising that question, I 
aim only wanting to emphasize the need of removing him as an ex 
officio member of the board. It seems to me that frons the standpoint 
of a member of the Federal Reserve Board a member bank, whether 
National or State, is merely a member bank and as such entitled to 
exactly the same treatment as every other member bank. Such an ine 
partial attitude is impossible in the comptroller because of his partisan- 
ship of the national banks. 

lhe impression has been gaining ground that the national banking 
forces in Washington have launched a drive in behalf of the national 
banks intended to be far-reaching. In this move the McFadden bill is 
only a first step. The ultimate goal is to put the State banks at such 
a disadvantage they will be compelled to nationalize. Whether this 
impression is true or not remaing to be seen; but it is at least true 
that the State banks are becoming alarmed, and if the propaganda 
against them continues they will soon be presenting a united front 
ngainst any hostile legislation. Such a situation, it seems to me, 
would be most unfortunate for the rechartering of the Federal reserve 
banks, 

This letter has far outrun my expectations of its length when I 
began, but the subject is so interesting to me and seems to me so im- 
portant that I could write much more. In my enthusiasm I may have 
trespassed upon your patience. If so, please forgive me, my dear 
Seuator, and believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 


Kowaro E.iort, Vice President, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon - 

A bill (S. 1462) permitting Leo Sheep Co. of Rawlins. 
Wyo., to convey certain lands to the United States and to 
select other lands in lieu thereof, in Carbon County, Wyo., for 
the improvement of the Medicine Bow National Forest (Rept. 
No. 114) ; and 

A bill (S. 1896) for the relief of Lyn Lundquist (Rept. No. 
115). 

Mr. ODDIN, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 1876) providing for 
the sale and disposal of public lands within the area heretofore 
surveyed as Booth Lake, in the State of Wisconsin, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 116) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 776) to authorize and pro- 
vide for the payment of the amounts expended in the con- 
struction of hangars and the maintenance of flying fields for 
the-use of the Air Mail Service of the Post Office Department, 
reported it without amendment. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1098) for the relief of Nellie Kildee (Rept. No 
122) ; and 

A bill (8S. 2266) granting certain public lands to the city of 
Stockton, Calif., for flood contro!, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No, 117). 

Mr. STANFIELD also, from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
ported them severally with an amendment and submitted re- 
ports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1920) for the relief of the devisees of William 
Rusch, deceased (Rept. No. 118); 

A bill (S. 1938) to issue a patent to John H. Bolton (Rept. 
No. 119) ; and 

A bill (S. 2519) to enable the board.of supervisors of Santa 
Barbara County to maintain a free public bathing beach on 
certain public land (Rept. No. 120). 

Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2128) for the relief 
of Samuel Spaulding, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 121) thereon, 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) providing 
for the filling of a proximate vacancy in the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution of the class other than 
Members of Congress, reported it without amendment. 


TERMS OF DISTRICT COURT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. GILLETT. From the Committee on the Judiciary | 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2464) 
to amend section 95 of the Judicial Code, as amended. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill just reported by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The biil will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (S. 2464) to amend section 95 of the Judicial Code, as amended 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second sentence of section 95 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Terms of the district court shall be held at Concord on the last 
Tuesday in April, the first Tuesday in September, and the second 
Tuesday in December; and at Littleton on the second Tuesday in 
October.” 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the Dill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

REPORTS FROM THE COMMITTEE TO AUDIT AND CONTROL THE CON- 
TINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 


Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report 
back favorably without amendment four resolutions authoriz- 
ing, respectively, the Committee on Pensions, the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys, the Committee on Manufactures, 
and the Committee on Education and Labor to hold public hear- 
ings. All these resolutions (S. Res. 118, 8. Res, 120, 3. Res. 121, 


1 
i 
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and S. Res. 122) are in the usual form. 
ent for their immediate consideration. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection the 
resolutions will be considered. 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES 

The resolution (S. Res. 121) submitted by Mr. McKrn.Ley on 
January 19, 1926, was read, considered, and agreed to, 
follows: 


as 


Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-ninth Congress 
for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of the 

nate, 


to sé nd 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 
The resolution (S. Res. 118) submitted by Mr. Norpeck on 


January 18, 1926, was read, considered, and agreed to, as 
follows: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions, or any subcommittee 


the 


to send 


reof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-ninth Congress 
for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
oy a stenographer, at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per hundred 


ep} 
i 


words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate. 
HEARINGS BEFORE THE PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE 
The resolution (S. Res. 120) submitted by Mr. STANFIELD 


on January 19, 1926, was read, considered, and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty- 
ninth Congress toe send for persons, books, and papers, to administer 
caths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not to exceed 25 cents 
per 100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection 
with-any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


The resolution (S. Res. 122) submitted by Mr. PuHiprrs on 
January 20, 1926, was read, considered, and agreed to, as 


follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-ninth 
Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per hun- 
dred words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with 
any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the com- 


mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
us follows: 

By Mr. SMITH (by request): 

A bill (S. 2926) to amend the act to regulate commerce, 
approved February 4, 1887, as amended by the act approved 
February 20, 1920 (41 Stats. L. p. 456); to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 2927) for the adjustment of water-right charges 
on the Fort Laramie Division of the North Platte irrigation 
project, Nebraska-Wyoming, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

sy Mr. GOODING: 

A bill (S. 2928) for the relief of Jacob Mull; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2929) to authorize the refunding of certain evi- 
dences of indebtedness issued by carriers in interstate com- 
merece, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2931) making eligible for retirement under cer- 
tain conditions officers of the United States Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps other than officers of the regular forces who 


T ask unanimous con- | 
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incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the 
service of the United States during war; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


By Mr. WADSWORTH: 
A bill (S. 2932) for the relief of the Riverside Contracting 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. HOWELL: 


A bill (S. 2983) granting a pension to Samuel C. Cooper; to 
the Committee on Penstons 


By Mr. BUTLER: 
A bill (S. 2934) to promote the flow of foreign commerce 


through all ports of the United States and to prevent the main- 


tenance of port differentials and other unwarranted rate handi- 
caps; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce 

A bill (8S. 2935) granting a pension to Francis Kelly: to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2936) for the relief of Capt. H. Bert Knowles 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2937) for the relief of the American Foreign 


Trade Corporation ‘and Fils d’Aslan Fresco (with accompany- 
ing papers): and 

A bill (S. 2938) for the relief of the stockholders 
First National Bank of Newton, Mass. (with an 
ing paper): to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 2939) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth J. Brantley (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2940) granting an increase of pension 
A. Fry (with an accompanying paper) ; 


of the 
auceompany 


to Mary 


A bill (S. 2941) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
C. Hail (with an accompanying paper) ;: 


A bill (S. 2942) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriman (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2943) granting an increase of pension to Salene 
E. Kirk (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2944) granting an increase, of pension to Abbie 
Knapp (with accompanying papers) ; 


Salina 


A bill (S. 2945) granting an increase of pension to Jehn 
B. Senecal; 
A bill (S. 2946) granting an increase of pension to Robert 


H. Wood (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2947) granting an increase of pension to § 
Wright (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2948) granting an increase of pension to Emory 
Wyatt (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2949) granting an increase of pension to Mary 

Sallee (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2950) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Mauch (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2951) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
E. Embry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2952) for the relief of Lemuel Simpson ; 

A bill (S. 2953) for the relief of Hubert J. Stanley, alias 
John H. Lash; and 

A bill (S. 2954) for the relief of Robert Griffy 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (S. 2955) for the relief of Chaplain A. E. Stone, 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 2956) to create a commission for Muscle Shoals, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 


ally 


E. 
Cc. 


(Griffin ) 
Military 


A bill (S. 2957) to prohibit experiments upon living dogs 
in the District of Columbia or in any of the Territorial or 
insular possessions of the United States, and providing a 


penalty for violation thereof; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 2958) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
D. Brown (with accompanying papers); to the Commitice 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2959) granting the consent of Congress to Lake 
Washington Corporation to construct a bridge across Lake 
Washington in King County, State of Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 46) giving and granting consent 
to an amendment to the constitution of the State of New Mex- 
ico providing that the moneys derived from the lands hereto- 
fore granted or confirmed to that State by Congress may be 
apportioned to the several objects for which said lands were 
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granted or confirmed in proportion to the number of acres 
granted for each object, and to the enactment of such laws and 
reguiations as may be necessary to carry the same into effect; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
KATE T. RILEY 

Mr. HEFLIN submitted sundry papers to accompany the bill 
(S. 2674) for the relief of Kate T. Riley, heretofore introduced 
by him, which were referred to the Committee on Claims. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. McKELLAR. On December 8 I introduced the bill (S. 
684) providing for a report on the cost of improving and main- 
taining a road running up Lookout Mountain to Point Look- 
out, a Government reservation, and it was referred to the Com- 
miliee on Post Offices and Post Roads. That reference seems 
to have been wrong, and the bill should have been referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be properly referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICBHR (Mr. Wrrius in the chair). 
Without objection, the request of the Senator from Tennessee 
will be granted. The Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
will be discharged from the further consideration of the bill, 
and it will be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. KING, and Mr. JONES of Washington 
each submitted an amendment, and Mr. COUZENS submitted 
two umendments, intended to be proposed by them to Heuse bill 
No. 1, the tax reduction bill, which were severally ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HOWELL submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 5959, the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 56, line 21, immediately following the appropriation of 
$2,650,000 for the operation and maintenance of the airplane mail 
service between New York, N. Y., and San Francisco, Calif., via 
Chicago, IIL, and Omaha, Nebr., ete., strike out the following proviso: 

“Provided, That $50,000 of this appropriation shall be available for 
the payment of personal services in the District of Columbia, and incl- 
dental and travel expenses in connection with such personnel.” 

SUPPLYING OF COAL BY GOVERNMENT FUEL YARDS IN DISTRICT 

Mr. HOWELL. I offer the resolution which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 132) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia 
be, and is hereby, directed to prepare and introduce in the Senate a 
bill providing for the Government coal yard within the District of 
Columbia to supply domestic coal to the citizens of the District for 
cash and at a cost such'as to cover the cost of the coal and the 
handling thereof, to the end of terminating excessive charges for fuel 
within the District, now and hereafter whenever an emergency arises 
and unduly high prices result, as has been the case due to the anthra- 
cite coal strike now in progress. 


Mr. HOWELL. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of this resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this matter is 
being investigated by the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bla, and I will ask that the resolution lie on the table under 
the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE DISTRICT COMMITTEE 


Mr. CAPPER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
133), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia or any 
subcommittee thereof hereby is authorized to sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Sixty-ninth Congress, to send for persons, books, or 
papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost 
not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report such hearings as may 
be had in connection with any subject that may be pending before said 
committee, and to employ such expert accountants as may be deemed 
necessary by the committee, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, 


AGREEMENT INCIDENT TO RECOGNITION OF MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 


The VICE PRESIIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 


a resolution coming over from a preceding day, which will be 
read. 
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The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 116) submitted 
by Mr. La Fo..erre January 16, 1926, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State is hereby requested, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, to furnish the Senate with 
copies of all agreements and understandings with Mexico which were 
precedent to or conditions of the recognition of the present Mexican 
Government by the Government of the United States, concerning any 
and al! articles of the Mexican Constitution and any anc al! legisla. 
tion enacted or to be enacted by the Mexican Government pursuant 
to the provisions of its constitution, and in particular copies of any 
agreements or understandings regarding exploitation of petroleum 
deposits and other natural resources or the refunding of the Mexican 
foreign public debt of which the Department of State has ever been 
made cognizant by individuals or companies of United States citizen. 
ship and all papers submitted by United States Commissioners John 
Barton Payne and Charles Beecher Warren, whose conference in Mexico 
City in the summer of 1923 preceded recognition. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution may lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
wilt lie on the table. 


AMERICA’S ENTRY INTO THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, with the consent of the Sen- 
ate, I desire to read a brief leading editorial which was pub- 
lished yesterday in the New York Times. I read this editorial 
because the New York Times has been one of the foremost 
advocates of internationalism, and has since the commence- 
ment of the debate upon the subject constantly insisted that 
we should enter the League of Nations. The editorial reads 
as follows: 

WHAT THE WORLD THINKS OF IT 


It is said that the judgment of foreigners anticipates that of pos- 
terity. To whatever truth there may be in this, it is well for Ameri 
cans to give heed as they note the opinion of European statesmen, 
newspapers, and public organizations respecting the final decision of 
the United States to enter the World Court. It is not denied abroad 
that our action was ungracious in form. Europe can not understand 
the wire-drawn reservations of the Senate. But, on the whole, it is 
disposed to make light of them. Reference is made to the mysteries 
of American politics which rendered it necessary for “ timid” Senators 
to be reassured on certain poirts before they could give their hand 
and their heart to the vote in favor of the World Court. But these 
things are regarded by European commentators as trivial incidents to 
the main decision. The latter is the thing which bulks large in their 
eyes. 

Looking to the substance less than to the minor details of what has 
now been done, public opinion in Europe sees in it an act, long delayed 
to be sure, grudgingly performed at the end, which nevertheless indi 
cates a great change in the American attitude. The death-knell of 
isolation has been sounded. Hostility to the League of Nations and 
all its works has been broken down. A great step in advance has been 
taken. Premier Briand impulsively describes it as “the first step.” 
The more cautious Austen Chamberlain warned him not to proceed with 
that metaphor. It might imply that succeeding steps would take the 
United States in the League of Nations. Europe no doubt expects 
those steps finally to be taken; but it would not do to say s0 now, 
with American nerves shattered as they are. We are not a logical 
people like the French, so that we shall probably wait a while before 
“following the argument” of the World Court which leads up to the 
door of the creator of the court; namely, the League of Nations. 

For the present it is a sufficient achievement and consolation that 
Americans have got over their fright at the mere mention of the league. 
They are at least ready to cooperate with it without a mortal dread 
of being contaminated by it. We have accepted the invitation to share 
in the disarmament conference summoned by the league. We have most 
reluctantly, and making wry faces about it, decided to enter the World 
Court established by the league. The rest may be trusted to the 
soothing influence of time, as well as the inexorable necessities of the 
case. To-day the outside world sees us headed in the right direction 
and greatly rejoices thereat. We may not fleel flattered by the terms 
in which it announces this judgment, but, at any rate, we are no 
longer thrown into a panic by it. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH ON THE BUDGET 


Mr. ODDIE. I send to the desk an editorial from the New 
York Times of this morning bearing on the President's speech 
on the Budget. I ask that the editorial may be printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


(From the New York Times editorial, February 1, 1926] 


ROMANCE OF THE BUDGET 


President Coolidge’s Budget speech on Saturday, together with the 
accompanying renrarks of General Lord, Director of the Budget Bu- 
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reau, may have sounded merely like dull statistics to those who listened 
over the radio, Others who read the full text in yesterday's Times 
may have thought it all very routine and uninspiring. But, if so, the 
trouble Mes in their own lack of imagination. It is true that the 
president made no effort to startle anybody. It is within the power of 
few public men to make a speech on public finance as it used to be said 
that Gladstone was able to do—fascinating as a novel. But the very 

res which the President presented had their own eloquence, their 
own suggestiveness. One closely attentive to them would see a sort of 
romanie bearing which they had not only upon public t'nance but upon 
business, upon industry, upon the whole complex of modern society in 
which Americans live. To the perceptive eye savings are at once trans- 
Inted into well-being. Reduction of taxes takes on the rosy glow of en- 
largement of opportunity for millions of our citizens. The dollars 
the President enumerated may seem cold and lifeless, but they 
are seen, on reflection, to be vitally related to the welfare of great 
bodies of human beings. Therein lies their power to quicken and 
encourage. 

In what the President said of the way in which sound finance and 
governmental thrift are articulated with questions of policy, domestic 
and foreign, there is also a kindling of thought in those who take it 
all in. They see retrenchment in America bound up with recovery in 
] Savings here at home mean more capital wisely and helpfully 
to invest abroad. While we give we also receive. Loaning to our 
best customers in foreign countries means more work and profit for 
our people here. Nor did the President fail to point out the happy 
reaction of peace and stability in the world at large upon our own 
donrestic economy. The World Court itself can be written, as it were, 
into the international balance sheet, and even our own by itself, as a 
great and tangible asset. Disarmament implies new comforts in the 
homes of workers, with better and inviting chances in life for their 
children. Surely, when we thus see public finance being the one touch 
that makes the whole world kin, we can not say, except heedlessly, 
that Budget speeches are tedious reading. Rightly interpreted, they 
are instinct with life and romantic conception. 


which 


irope. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask that Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 48, requesting the President to take steps to 
bring about an immediate resumption of anthracite coal mining 
be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
lution on the calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is on the table calendar. It 
takes either a motion or unanimous consent to have it laid 
before the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I object to that, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of this joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is not 1 o'clock yet. 

Mr. KING. Is that motion debatable? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it is out of order, because this 
is Calendar Monday, and the calendar, under Rule VIII, is in 
order, 

Mr. COPELAND. Then I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of Order of Business 45, Senate Resolution 115, 
requesting the President to take steps to bring about an im- 
mediate resumption of anthracite coal mining. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I object to that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let us conclude the routine 
morning business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 
tary will state the first bill on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have asked unanimous con- 
sent that the consideration of the calendar be dispensed with, 
avd that we proceed at this time with the consideration of the 
revenue bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent that the consideration of the calendar be dis- 
pensed with, and that the Senate resume the consideration of 
the tax bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, 
object 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, in order to save time I object 


Mr. President, is the joint reso- 


The Secre- 


reserving the right to 
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the attention of the Senate to its provisions. Tt was my pur- 
pose when I offered it to submit a few remarks when I could 
obtain the floor without interfering with pressing business and 
then hate it referred to the Committee on the Judiciary for 
such action that committee deemed proper. The resolu 
tion calls attention to the growth of monopolies and trusts in 
the United States and the development of trade associations 
and to the unmistakable movements which are resulting in the 
growth of monopolies and combinations in restraint of trade. 
The resolution directs the Committee on the Judiciary to 
investigate the extent to which various commodities are con 
trolled by monopolistic combines and also requires the com 
mittee to inquire whether or not existing laws are adequate 
for the prevention of such monopolies and monopolistic trad 


iis 


associations, and if not to formulate and recommend legis 
easures which shall adequately deal with monopolies 

lative measur hich shall adequately deal l I 

and combinations in restraint of trade—combinations whieh 


| have been formed to restrict competition in the production and 


distribution of essential commodities. In other words, I am 
seeking to have a thorough investigation of the extent to which 
monopolies and conspiracies in restraint of 
associations are controlling or attempting 
modities, not only their production but 
the United States. 

It must be apparent to every student of our industrial and 
economic conditions that capital is being massed for the pur- 
pose of destroying competition and controlling the manufac 
ture, sale, and distribution of many of the commodities which 
enter into the lives of the people. 


and trade 
control com 
distribution in 


trade 
to 
their 


In view of the fact that the Committee on the Judiciary 
has been considering for some time certain phases of the 
Aluminum Trust and inquiring into the conduct of the De 


partment of Justice in dealing with that corporation and in 
view of the fact that the question of monopoly and the 
monopolistic control of commodities has in various forms been 
brought to the attention of Congress during the past few weeks, 
I have reached the conclusion that there should be no further 


| delay in having the resolution now upon the table referred 


now, because I insist that we should have a Calendar Monday. | 


We have not had one for three weeks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
bill on the calendar. 

MONOPOLIES AND MONOPOLISTIC TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr. KING. Mr. 
desire the attention of the Senate for a few moments. On the 
6th of last month I offered a resolution and asked that it re- 
main on the table until I could have an opportunity to call 


| those 


to the Judiciary Committee in order that it may speedily act 
upon the same. If affirmative action is taken, then there need 
be no delay upon the part-of the committee in entering upon 
a thorough investigation of trusts and monopolies and the 
conduct of those persons and corporations engaged in monopo- 
listiec efforts to affect the prices of commodities as well as all 
matters referred to in the resolution. 

Accordingly I shall ask that the resolution be taken from 
the table and referred to the Judiciary Committee, and I also 
desire that the bill, which I shall send to the desk at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, shall be referred to the same com- 
mittee. This bill has for its object the strengthening of the 
Sherman antitrust law. It may not accomplish what I 
in view or what I so much desire. At any rate, I believe that 
the entire question involved in monopoly and monopolistic 
control of production and distribution should be examined by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. If the Sherman law and 
the Clayton Act are inadequate to meet the situation, then 
either or both should be strengthened and supplemental legis 
lation should be enacted. Undoubtedly the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the steel case and its recent decision in 
the Cement Trust case have given encouragement to organi- 
zations seeking the destruction of competition and the build 
ing up of giant monopolies for the purpose of controlling 
prices, restricting competition, and exploiting the people. 

I concede that there has been of late a growing sentiment 
in favor of nullifying the Sherman and Clayton Acts and 
interposing no obstacles to the formation of giant organiza- 
tions engaged or to engage in manufacturing and distributing 
practically all of the commodities and articles consumed by 
the people. There seems to be an indifference upon the part 
of many people to the predatory activities of monopolies and 
to the sinister and destructive conspiracies and operations of 
those who are trying to strangle competition. There an 
amazing lack of appreciation of the evils which inevitably 
must follow if our industrial and economic life are to be 
controlled by stupendous aggregations of capital. Tariff laws 
have been enacted, aimed at the destruction of foreign com- 
petition, and an extensive propaganda has been carried on 
throughout our land to remove the opposition of the people to 
movements which contemplate monopolistic control of 
the commodities of life and their distribution among the 


have 


is 


| people. 


President, before proceeding further I 


Arguments are made in favor of great consolidations, and 
seductive appeals are presented in favor of what is denomi- 
nated “big business.” The claim is made by those whose 
purpose it is to secure control of production and distribution 
that great economies are to be effectuated as a result of 
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these consolidations, and commodities are to be cheapened 
and the consumers benefited. Everywhere the cry is heard 
that this is a big country with big men and big enterprises, 
and that its proud eminence in the world has resufted from 
the concentration of capital and the development of “big 
business.” We are suffering from the malady which might 
be called the meglomania of giantism. 

Undoubtedly the currents throughout the land, political, 
industrial, and economic are toward centralization of power, 
authority, and capital. Many of the people are caught by 
the glittering generalities indulged in by the advocates and 
propagandists of bigness and concentration. There are un- 
mistakable evidences of radical departures from the political 
philosophy which lies at the base of this Republic. 

This Government was organized as a protest against cen- 
tralized authority, against oligarchies, either of wealth or of 
political power. Our fathers dreamed of a democracy, of a 
government of the people, and one in which there should be not 
only political and civil liberty, but there should be the fullest 
opportunity for industrial liberty and equality. They resisted 
the efforts of those who would have established a central gov- 
ernment of unrestricted authority or panoplied with great 
power. They envisaged a land with. an increasing number of 
diates containing millions of inhabitants, enjoying liberty and 
freedom and prosperity under democratic institution. Local 
self-government they recognized as indispensable to liberty and 
to industrial and political freedom. They did not dream of 
the encroachments which had been made upon sovereign States 
and upon individual liberty. But I must prepermit a discus- 
sion of these questions, 

Mr. President, corporations in the United States control at 
least two-thirds of all the property within the Republic. They 
control production of most of the commodities of life. Con- 
solidations of huge organizations are daily being chronicled 
and the power of giant monopolies is constantly being in- 
creased. Prices of the necessities of life are maintained at 
high levels and profiteering exists in all parts of the land. 
The Sherman law is flouted, the Clayton Act is disobeyed, and 
trade associations are being formed—I was about to say—with 
the approval of the administration. 

The Department of Justice, many believe, is indifferent to 
these menacing and destructive conditions and has proven 
itself incompetent to protect the people and to enforce the laws. 
Certain it is that monopolistic organizations have experienced 
but little if any fear that their predatory conduct would be 
interfered with. Anh investigation recently conducted by the 
Judiciary Committee with respect to the Aluminum Trust indi- 
cates how little monopolies need fear the Department of Justice. 
The Federal Trade Commission, for a number of years after its 
organization, earnestly attempted to protect the people and to 
prevent unfair practices by business organizations and the exe- 
cution of plans which would result in the destruction of proper 
competition. sut recently a different policy has been pursued 
by a majority of the commission. Its recent decisions and the 
conduct of a majority of the commission warrant the conclusion 
that the former policy, which was so beneficial to legitimate 
business, is to be abandoned and a different one adopted, which, 
to put it mildly, offers no discouragement to criminal conduct 
upon the part of monopolies, the purpose of which is to prevent 
the application of the laws of supply and demand and the 
maintenance of free competition in trade, commerce, and in- 
dustry. It is felt by many—and this view I share—that the 
Federal Trade Commission as now constituted is of no benefit 
to the country and might with propriety be abolished. 

Undoubtedly there is greater necessity now than ever before 
for a virile Federal Trade Commission. The practices of many 
trade associations and of many organizations controlling im- 
portant, if not vital, industries call for a supervisory or cor- 
rective organization such as the Federal Trade Commission. 
But if the view of a majority of the members of this com- 
mission is that which is reflected in a number of its recent 
rulings, then it is manifest that it can not be relied upon to 
serve the people, 

The Lresident of the United States recently in a speech in 
New York gave the impression to the country, if I properly 
interpret the effect which it had upon the public mind, that 
the evil practices condemned by the Sherman law and the 
Clayton Act no longer existed; that business had purged itself 
of its former transgressions and was now being conducted 
according to the highest standards of morality and justice. 

I am making no wholesale indictment of American business 
men. The great majority of them obey the law and conform 
to the highest ethical standard in all of their activities; but 
there are individuals and organizations which do not fall 
within the category just mentioned. Their business prac- 
tices are ruthless. The independent business man is the object 
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of attack, and every form of competition is sought to be sup. 
pressed. 

I believe a proper interpretation of existing laws would 
meet the situation if vigorous efforts were made to enforce 


-the law. But, as I have indicated, the people are becoming 


indifferent or dazed and view with unconcern the growing 
power of monopoly. They do not comprehend what the results 
will be. 

I read in yesterday's papers that a great corporation had 
been formed, having a capital of $2,000,000,000. Its aim is to 
control the bakeries and the bread industry and affiliated in- 
dustries. For weeks, if not months, the public has had notice 
that such an organization would be formed. Months ago it 
was learned that bakeries of this city, as well as of other cities 
throughout the United States, had been absorbed by this cor- 
poration, which, it seems, has now been launched. Protests 
were made against the monopoly of this essential of life, which 
it was apparent those who formed this corporation intended to 
control. Doubtless the protests aroused no interest in the 
Department of Justice, and the silence of this great depart- 
ment of the Government undoubtedly has encouraged the pro- 
moters of this stupendous organization to consummate the plan 
which they had made no particular attempt to conceal. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am surprised that the Senator appears to 
be speaking rather against the formation of this big Bread 
Trust. Does the Senator know that the proposition is for this 
$2,000,000,000 organization to buy all the wheat in the United 
States and to sell all the bread? Just think what a wonderful 
thing it would be with one man the only buyer for wheat in 
the United States, and the same man being the only fellow 
who sold bread! That would eliminate overhead costs; and, 
besides, he proposes to establish hospitals for children, and 
amusement parks, so that it would relieve municipalities and 
taxpayers from looking after the little folks as they grow up. 
One of the objects of that $2,000,000,000 corporation is to see 
that every child gets a square deal; and if we could have one 
man buy all the farmers’ products, and the same man sell all 
the food that the people would consume, does not the Senator 
see what a heaven we would live in right away? What a won- 
derfully fine time we would have, with all the children cared 
for and provided with playgrounds and hospitals, and we would 
pay for it out of bread! We would not need to pay any more 
taxes. We would be in heaven before we knew it. We would 
have one man running the whole thing. We could abolish a 
good share of the Government, because this man would have 
a monopoly of the purchase of food products, and likewise a 
monopoly of the sale of them. Of course, establishing hospitals 
and playgrounds is a demonstration that he is going to do it 
all for philanthropic purposes. There is no idea of making 
money involved in it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the people may well beware of 
the Greeks when they come bearing gifts, and there is au- 
thority for the statement that evil messengers may conceal 
themselves in priestly garb. Of course, these huge consolida- 
tions avow the rectitude of their course and the splendid spirit 
of altruism by which they are guided. Every great combina- 
tion which destroys competition proclaims that its object is to 
benefit the people. The small business man, the independent 
producer, these are all to be sacrificed upon the altar of 
Cwesarism in business. In my opinion we are going too far in 
our industrial consolidations. The greatest economies are not 
always to be found in giant enterprises. But the massing of 
capital for the purpose of controlling the production or dis- 
tribution of a commodity or of various commodities produces a 
situation which is not conducive to the welfare of the people. 
It is bound to come into conflict with the man of small means 
or with the independent producer. If these latter exist, it is 
through the grace of the former. These huge enterprises can 
crush, and do crush, any competitor when they wish. In many 
industries controlled by monopolies a limited number of inde- 
pendents are permitted to exist, to support the view that there 
is competition, and that the monopoly does not crush its com- 
petitors. It is a matter of common knowledge, however, that 
often the offending competitor is destroyed and prices are in- 
creased or maintained at exploiting levels. 

I remarked a few moments ago about the tendency toward 
centralization. It manifests itself in our industrial life and 
finds expression in our political and governmental conduct and 
development. There is a mania for big things. There must be 
50-story business blocks; huge leviathans to cross the seas; 
mighty iocomotives to traverse the continent ; banking organiza- 
tions, with hundreds of millions of capital; industrial plants, 
whose output bewilders all beholders because of its enormous 
quantity; and combinations, with millions and hundreds of 
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millions behind them, to control Industries and business enter- 
nrises 

(nd we seek to invest the Executive and the executive depart- 
ments with vast and unrestricted power. The Chief Executive, 
eceeording to the view of many, should rule the land. 
should be supreme. He should be legislator, interpreter of the 
law. and the executor of the law. Only recently upon the 
floor of the Senate the impression was conveyed that the Presi- 
dent was not wielding a big stick as a former Executive had 
done. 

The disposition, generally speaking, is to aggrandize the ex- 
ecutive department and to crown the Federal Government 
with an authority and power and glory incompatible with our 
theory of government and not in harmony with the letter and 
pirit of the Constitution. The legislative body, according 
to the view of many, should be docile, subservient to the will 
of the Executive, and execute his plans and policy. History 
is replete with examples which show that such a disposition 
has often been manifested as a result of which the liberties 
of the people were lost through the encroachment of executive 
power. It was Parliament, the legislative body of Great 
Britain, that defended the rights of the people against the en- 
croachments of the executive, and in my opinion it is the leg- 
islative branch of our Government that will prove the strong- 


est bulwark against the consolidating and centralizing ten- 
dency which would invest the executive branch of the Gov- 


ernment with autocratic authority and power. 

But, Mr. President, I must not detain the Senate, because 
the tax bill is before us and should receive consideration. I 
now ask that the bill which I have mentioned be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and that the resolution which 
I have heretofore offered, and which is now upon the table, 
way be likewise referred to the same committee. 

The bill (S. 2930) to supplement the Federal antitrust laws 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The resolution (S. Res. 112) providing for an investigation 
of monopolistic control of certain imports into the 
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United | 


States was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, as | 


follows . 

Whereas it is claimed that 80 per cent of the world’s total produc- 
tion of rubber is comsumed by the industries of the United States; and 

Whereas the rubber consumed in the United States is entirely im- 
ported, and it is claimed that the supply of rubber available for impor- 
tation is in the control of a monopoly in the Federated Malay States, 
which monopoly, it is alleged, has curtailed imports and by such means 
has forced the price of rubber to advance from a normal or reasonable 
price to unreasonable price levels; and 

Whereas it is claimed that other foreign monopolies control the sup- 
plies of coffee, sisal, quinine, potash, and nitrates imported for use and 
consumption by the people of the United States; and 

Whereas some of the agencies of the Government, particularly the 
Department of Commerce, are exhibiting great interest in the alleged 
foreign monopolies which it is claimed control for monopolistic purposes 
the foregoing commodities and are denouncing such foreign monopolies 
and demanding investigation of the same, but are silent as to the many 
monopolies and combinations in restraint of trade in the United States 
which have been strengthened and aided in their sinister and predatory 
activities by unjust tariff laws and the failure of the Government to 
enforce the Sherman Antitrust and Clayton Acts, and which were annu- 
ally robbing the American people of many billions of dollars; and 

Whereas numerous monopolistic trade associations have been formed 
and are being formed in the United States to control the domestic pro- 
duction and distribution and to fix the price in the domestic market of 
steel, steel manufactures, aluminum, aluminum manufactures, copper, 
brass, cement, brick, lumber, plumbing supplies, furniture, petroleum, 
anthracite coal, bituminous coal, bread, ment, packing-house products, 
milk, ice cream, woolen manufactures, cotton manufactures, chemicals, 
dyestuffs, and practically every other commodity of necessity or con- 
venience required by the people; and 

Whereas the acts of Congress providing for the prevention and pun- 
ishment of de facto monopolies and combinations to restrain competi- 
tion are not being enforced against such trade associations and other 
combinations to restrain trade and destroy competition, but, on the 
contrary, such trade associations and combinations are being permitted 
to monopolize production, contro! distribution, and to fix prices, with 
the complaisance of Government officials who otherwise protest against 
foreign monopolies in rubber, coffee, sisal, quinine, potash, nitrates, and 
dyestuffs; and 

Whereas nearly all articles of consumption, of either foreign or 
domestic production, required for the use of the people are being dis- 
tributed at prices controlled by de facto monopolies and monopolistic 
trade associations, which withhold supplies to stimulate competitive 
demand and bidding to satisfy the normal consumption, by which 
Process profits are augmented and funds are produced for the further 


ee 
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I iopolistic engrossment distribu- 


and control 
tion of essential commodities: 


of the production and 
and 

Whereas there are no means of relieving the people from the exac- 
tions of such monopolies and monopolistic trade associations, except by 
the breaking of such monopolies and monopo! 
trade associations and protecting the freedom of trade and competition 
in commerce the States 
therefore be it 


up and punishment 


tie 


between and with foreign countries: Now 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary is hereby authorized 
and directed to investigate the extent to which the importation, pro 
duction, and distribution of rubber, coffee, sisal, quinine, potash, 
nitrates, dyestuffs, steel, steel) manufactures, aluminum, aluminum 
manufactures, copper, brass, cement, brick, lumber, plumbing supplies, 
furniture, petroleum, anthracite coal, bituminous coal, bread, meat, 
packing-house products, milk, ice cream, woolen manufactures, cotton 


manufactures, chemicals, dyestuffs, and other essential commodities are 
being controlied by either foreign or domestic monopolies or monopolistic 
trade associations ; to inquire into the reason why such monopolies and 
monopolistic trade associations are not being indicted and tried for 
lation of the antitrust act and of the acts supplementary thereto; and 
further to inquire as to whether or not existing laws are adequate for 
the prevention of such monopolies and monopolistic trade associations ; 


vio 


and if not, to formulate and recommend legislative measures which 
shall be adequate to prevent monopolies and monopolistic trade associa 
tions being formed to restrict competition in the production and dis 


tribution of essential commodities. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move that Senate Resolu- 
tion 115, Order of Business 45, be taken up at this time. 
The VICE 


PRESIDENT. The motion is not in order. The 
Secretary will state the first bill on the calendar, 
THE CALENDAR 
The first business on the calendar was the bill (S. 1134) to 
authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the Czecho- 


slovak Republic to the United States of America. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that Orders of Business 
4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, being debt settlement bills with 
governments, be passed over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 


CHANGE 


a. 
foreign 


They will be passed over. 


IN DATE OF INAUGURATION 


The joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 9) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States fixing the commence- 
ment of the terms of President and Vice President and Mem- 
bers of Congress, and fixing the time of the assembling of 
Congress, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator from Nebraska 
desire to have the joint resolution taken up this morning? I 
have an amendment that I expect to offer to Kk. I do not want 
to delay its consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that 
I realize the importance of this joint resolution. I think it is 
more important than many other measures on which we spend 
a good deal of time; but I should like to call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that we have passed this joint resolu- 


tion, practically in the same language that we have it here 
before us, on two different occasions in two separate Con- 
gresses. It was passed in the last Congress. It was passed in 


the Congress preceding the last. There really is not any oppo- 
sition to it. It went to the House and was considered by the 
House committee, and on both occasions it was favorably re 
ported with some amendments, and on both occasions it died 
in the House on the caléndar. So it seems to me, Mr Presi- 
dent, the committee having reported the joint resolution now in 
the form in which it passed the Senate the last time, that we 
could well pass it now, even though it is a very important 
proposition. As suggested by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot], there is not a Senator here who does not know fully 
just what the measure is; and on a former occasion we dis- 
cussed it at length and went into it in detail. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President——- 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I simply desire to say to the Senator that, 
as he may or may not recall, I supported his amendment, and 
I think I shall do so again; but I inquire of him whether it is 
advisable to take up se important a matter as amending the 
Constitution in the morning hour, when there can not be very 
much discussion? I am in favor of his constitutional amend- 
ment, but I think he ought to let it go over. I do not want to 
object to its consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, ordinarily I would concede that 
at once, if it had not been that this mutter has been fully 
debated by the Senate, and, with the exception of a few 
Senators who are opposed to amending the Constitution on 
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general principles, T think it meets with approval, and it 
meets with the approval of the people generally. It corrects 
an evil that everybody concedes is an evil; and for that 
reason the measure having been passed by the Senate when 
ifs membership was approximately the same as to-day, it 
seems to me that we could pass it now without taking up 
much time in debating it. 

Mr. WILLIS Does the Senator say it is in exactly the 
same m in which we passed it before? I am entirely 
willing to take his word for it 

Mr. NORRIS. An amendment was reported by the Judi- 
cial Committee which would modify the resolution just a 
little, but I do not think it Is important, and | am not par- 
ticulnr whether it is agreed to or not. The joint resolution 
as reported is in the exact words in which it passed the 
Senute on the last occasion, 

Mr. WILLIS I shall not object, but I do think the Sen- 
ator ought to bring it up at a time when there would be 
more chance for discussion. I shall not object, however, and 


I shall vote for the joint resolution. 
Mr. NORRIS. If there were any desire to discuss the 
joint resolution, I would not insist on having it voted on now. 
Mr. EDGE I would like to have the Senator tell me 


whether the vote was unanimous the last time the joint reso- 
lution was before the Senate? 

M NORRIS No; there were three or four votes against 
it, I think, on one occasion, and on the first occasion there 


were en votes against it. I think that is the largest num- 
ber that was ever opposed to it. Those against it were not 
agninst it because they did not really believe in it, but they 
did not want to amend the Constitution. I would like to have 
the joint resolution taken up. I have no objection to the 
Senator from Utah offering an amendment or debating the 


joint resolution, but I have not the remotest idea that even 
the Senator from Utah would want to debate it at any length. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is right; I have no purpose to 
debate it at length, but there is an amendment I want to 
offer, which I have not with me this morning, however, as I 
did not anticipate that we would take up the measure this 
morning But I wish to present an amendment for the con- 
sideration of the Senate, and to take their judgment in 
regurd to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest that the joint 
resolution go over, if Senators are not ready to take it up. 
We are consuming the morning hour in this way. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over, 


PROCEDURE IN CONTEMPT CASES 


The bill (S. 1035) relating to contempts was announced as 
next in order, ‘ 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I suggest to 
the Senator in charge of the bill that the wording of the first 
and second sections is obscure. If the Senator will look at 
line 3, on the first page, he will find that the bill refers to 
“any court of the United States either with or without inter- 
rogatories addressed to any court of any foreign country.” 
lLiaving mentioned two different courts the bill goes on to 
describe what “said courts” shall do. The words “said 
“court” and “such court” appear to apply indiscriminately 
first to one court and then to another. I suggest that the bill 
vo over, and that the Senator who has charge of it look 
into that question and let us have his opinion about it, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have given consideration to 
that matter. I do not believe that the confusion to which the 
Senator refers can be found. The first such expression occurs 
at the top of page 2. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; the first 
occurs in the last line en page 1. I take it that the words 
“such court” there refer to the foreign court. Then, two 
lines later we find the words “the said court may * * * 
make an order.” I guess that refers to the domestic court. 

Mr. WALSH. Obviously. If the Senator will follow the 
language he will see that it is plain enough. The first refer- 
ence is in line 12, page 1, where it is provided that if any 
witness shall refuse to answer “any question which may be 
propounded to him by or under the authority of such court.” 
The last court mentioned before that is the foreign court. So 
that “such court” is the foreign court to which he would 
be required to make answer “ were he being examined before 
the court issuing such letters.” The court issuing such let- 
ters is the last mentioned. “The said court "—that is, the 
court issuing the letters—‘‘may, upon the complaint of any 
party aggrieved,” and so forth. There is no confusion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then the Senator interprets 
the reference to “said court” in line 2, page 2, to be to the 
domestie court? 
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Mr. WALSH. Obviously, because it says the court issuing 
the letters, and the court issuing the letters is the domestic 
court. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I notice that in section 2 the 
language is, “ Upon issuing such order the court may either 
unconditionally or upon giving security for any damages,” and 
so forth. The Senator does not mean that the court is to give 
security ? 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will read on he will find it 
provides that “the court may either unconditionally or upon 
giving security for any damages he may have suffered, shon!d 
the charge be dismissed,” and so forth. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then the pronoun “he” refers 
to the witness and not to the court? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It may be a matter of course 
to the Senator, but I must confess that I am dull and that 
those meanings did not follow. I ask that the bill may go over 
for the present. 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the motion was agreed to: and the Senate. as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (s 
1035) relating to contempts, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with amendments; in section | 
page 1, line 7, to strike out the word “duly” before “ notified 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ personally,” and to add a 
new section at the end of the bill, to be known as section 5, so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever letters rogatory shall issue out of 
any court of the United States, either with or without interrogatories 
addressed to any court or any foreign country, to take the testimony 
of any witness, and such witness, having been personally notified by 
it according to the practice of such court, to appear and testify pur- 
suant to such letters rogatory and such witness shall neglect to appear, 
or having appeared shall decline, refuse, or neglect to answer to any 
question which may be propounded to him by or under the authority of 
such court, to which he would be required to make answer were he 
being examined before the court issuing such letters, the said court 
may, upon the complaint of any party aggrieved, make an order: 
returnable at a time to be fixed therein, requiring the recusing witness 
to appear and show cause why he should not be punished for contempt 
of court, 

Sec. 2. Upon issuing such order the court may either unconditionally 
or upon giving security for any damages he may have suffered, should 
the charge be dismissed, direct as a part of such order that the prop 
erty of the recusing witness, at any place within the United States, 
or so much thereof in value as the court may direct shall be levied 
upon and seized by the marshal of said court in the manner provided 
by law or the rule of the court for a levy or seizure under execution, 
to be held to satisfy any judgment that may be rendered against such 
witness in the proceeding so instituted. 

Sac. 3. The marshal, having made such levy, shall thereupon cause to 
be published such order to show cause and for the sequestration of the 
property of such witness, in some newspaper of general circulation in 
the district within which the court issuing such order sits, once each 
week for four successive weeks, 

Sec. 4. On the return day of such order or any later day to which 
the hearing may by the court be continued, proof shall be taken, and 
if the charge of recusancy against the witness shall be sustained the 
court shall adjudge him guilty of contempt, and notwithstanding any 
limitation upon the power of the court generally to punish for con- 
tempt, impose upon him a fine not exceeding $100,000 and direct that 
the amount thereof with the costs of the proceeding be satisfied, unless 
paid, by a sale of the property of the witness so seized or levied upon, 
such sale to be conducted upon the notice required and in the manner 
provided for sales upon execution. 

Sec. 5. Any judgment rendered pursuant to this act upon seryice 
by publication only may be opened for answer within the time and in 
the manner provided by the statutes of the State comprising the dis- 
trict in which the proceedings may have been instituted. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senate, I will state briefly that this bill has been induced by 
the unfortunate experience which was had in endeayoring to 
secure the testimony of witnesses in the case of the United 
States against the Mammoth Oil Co., Harry Sinclair, and 
others, in the district court*for the district of Wyoming, known 
generally as the Teapot Dome case. Two witnesses who were 
very much desired in that case had found it convenient to be 
in France at the time the case came on for trial—one Black- 
mer and one O'Neill. Letters rogatory were issued out of the 
district court for the district of Wyoming to take their testl- 
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mony in France. They appeared before the court in France, 
and appearing there, declined to testify. 

t appears that there is no powe’ in the courts of the Re- 
public of France fo require a witness, so called to testify, to 
answer any questions that are propounded to him. It appears 
that under the law of France, at least so the officers of the | 
Government are advised by counsel familiar with the law of 
t country, the only recourse in a case of that kind is to sue | 
the witness for damages. In this case, of course, it would | 
nave been impossible to prove any damages, so that remedy 
was useless. 

Some effort was made to negotiate a treaty with the Re- 
public of France under which we should agree to do the same 
for them if they would enact a law by which American citizens | 
in Franee could be compelled by their courts to attend and 
testify, but no progress has been made. So this bill provides | 

| 
| 
| 
' 


tha 


that in a case of that kind, the party who desires to take the 
testimony of the witness may make complaint to the court 
from which the letters rogatory issued, alleging that the wit- 
ness either refused to attend, or, attending, refused to testify 
n answer to a question which he would have been required to 
auswer if he were actually in court testifying. 

Complaint being made, an order will issue calling upon the | 
witness to appear at a time fixed, to show cause why he should 
not be punished for contempt, and at the same time the court | 
may direct that his property in this country. or so much of it | 
aus the court may order, shall be seized to await the judgment | 
of the court, and to answer any fine that may be imposed upon 
him by the court for his contempt. It is provided that the 
order shall be published in the newspapers for four weeks, as 
is customary in case of publication, and at the end of that 
time a hearing is had, and if the facts are as averred, judg- 
ment may go against him as for contempt, and a fine may be 
imposed, not exceeding $100,000, to be satisfied out of the prop- 
erty which has been seized, to be sold as in the case of execu- 
tion, 

We hope that in the future witnesses so situated will not 
he able to treat the courts of this country with entire contempt. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that the bill which they have 
just foreed to consideration during the calendar hour is ac- | 
companied by no report whatsoever, and that the only knowl- 
edge Senators can have about the necessity for this bill is 
that which they gain from a reading of the bill itself. I dia | 
not know that it was the Teapot Dome case that inspired 


the measure. I remember something of the facts of that 
case, and I remember that there was a shocking evasion of 


the process of the court attempting to take the testimony of 
the absent witnesses, who seemed to me plainly to be running 
away to avoid testifying. 

It is all right to correct that matter, and if the process | 
of the court was flaunted in that case, as it seems to have | 
been, I agree that that ought to be corrected. But I am not | 
entirely persuaded that it ought to be corrected by the steam- | 
roller method of forcing a bill on which the Judiciary Com- | 
mittee has given us the advantage of no report, and which, | 
when we pick it up and start to read it on the calendar, in | 
the haste of a calendar Monday, we find a jumble of refer. | 
ences to “such court” and “said court,” meaning alterna- | 
tively the court of a foreign country and the court of this 
country. Then we run on a phrase which indicates that the 
court is to be required to give bond in certain cases. 

The Teapot Dome oil case was an emergency case. The 
interests of the United States were gravely involved. But it 
was not done in such a frightful hurry that we need to pass 
bills without a report, or that we are prohibited from stop- | 
ping to look at the grammatical construction of the bills that 
are being whisked through the Senate. It seems to me it | 
would have been only ordinary courtesy for the Senator to 
allow the bill to lie over for a week, or for even a day, so 
that Senators might confer at their leisure to see whether the 
most appropriate language has been used. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am giad to yield to the 
Senator. 


Mr. WALSH. This bill was reported on the 4th day of | 
ae just about a month ago, and it has been lying here 
80 days. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Quite true; and bills are be- 
ing reported rapidly every day; but some of us are so busy 
with committee work that we do not have time to read our 
mail, much less to go over all the bills wpon this extensive 
calendar, and I dare say the Senator himself has not read 
all the other bills that are on the calendar. 
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Mr. MEANS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Penusyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Colorade? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. MEANS. I would like to sa,;, in addition to what has 
been stated by the Senator from Pennsylvania, that I am on 
the Judiciary Committee; that I am a constant attendant 
of the meetings of that committee when present in the city; 
and that the Senator from Montana knew that I objected to 
this bill. I was not in the city at the time of the first meet- 
ing of the committee after the holidays, and this bill was re- 
ported from the Judiciary Committee, notwithstanding the 
fact that I asked for time to present my objections to it. I 
simply wish to state that the bill was reported by the Judi 
ciary Committee, although I objected to it and asked for time 
to present my objections. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I trust the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary will be good enough to answer 
the suggestion of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Penusyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from lowa? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I um glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I gave some attention to this bill. It will 
be remembered that the Senator from Montana, in some ob- 


servations which preceded the introduction of the bill, 
cated the necessity for a remedy of this character 
bill was introduced and came before the 


indi- 
When the 
committee, I made 


one objection to it. It was not provided in the bill that the 
witness in the foreign country should be served with per- 


sonal notice for his appearance to give his deposition or his 
testimony. I thought that was very important. It was orig- 
inally provided that notice should be given according to the 
customs or the laws of the country in which the deposition 
was to be taken. I did not think that was sufficient, and I 
offered the amendment that is now reported by the committee. 
I am utterly unable to understand the objection that is made 
to the bill, which, I think, is in the furtherance of justice 


The Senator from Colorado, I remember, had some doubt 
with regard to the constitutionality of a certain provision 


of the bill, and he suggested that doubt during our delibera 
tions; but when we came to a vote as to whether the bill 
should be reported or not, | do not remember that there was 
any difference of opinion in the membership of the committee 
with respect to the propriety and the wisdom of the bill I 
am heartily in favor of it. I can not imagine how it could 
do any injury whatever to any person desiring to act in a 
straightforward and honest way, and I think it supplies a 


| manifest defect in our judicial procedure. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
ask him a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The maximum penalty for con- 
spiracy to defraud the United States is two years’ imprison 
ment and $10,000 fine, is it not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. So that if the people who are 
being proceeded against in the Teapot Dome cases were held 
to be guilty the maximum penalty for their conspiracy would 
be a $10,000 fine, and yet in the form of the pendin;; measure 
the Judiciary Committee wonld have us pass, without a report 
and under the five-minute rule of the Senate, a bill which 
would impose a fine of $100.000 upon a witness in such a case 
who fails to appear, and to impose it in his absence. Does the 
Senator think that contrasts well with the penalty that may 
be imposed for being guilty of a conspiracy to defraud the 
United States? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Under the facts stated by 
the Senator’ from Montana, and concurred in apparently by 
the Senator from Iowa, does the Senator from Pennsylvania 
imagine that a nominal fine, a fine of $500 or $1,000 would 


Will the Senator permit me to 


| accomplish any useful purpose in such cases? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It probably would not, but I 
am very much shocked. by the fact that in the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau fraud case, where the defendants were held to be guilty 
of defrauding the United States of millions of dollars, the 
utmost fine the court could impose was $10,000. If we have 
been so scrupulous in the limitation of these fines, are we not 
going at this a little recklessly 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 





Will the Senator pardon an- 


| other suggestion? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will at the end of my sen- 
tence Are we not going at this a little recklessly when we | 
prope assess a fine of $100,000 upon an absent witness? 

Mr ROB INSON of Arkansas, Of course, in a case where 
millions and perhaps hundreds of millions of dollars are in- | 
volved. if it is desired to compel the testimony of a witness, it 
ix necessary to impose a very severe penalty. I suggest to the 
Senator that if he thinks the penalty is excessive, in view of 
the facts which necessarily underlie the measure, he can test 
out the sense of the Senate by offering an amendment to 


reduce the amount of the fine. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, But that is not the only thing 
we have here 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The maximum fine under the 
provision of the bill is $100,000. I would think it necessary to 
impose a very large penalty if the penalty is to have any effect 
because, as every Senator knows from the discussions carried 
on in the Senate heretofore, the effort of these witnesses ap- 
parently is to avoid furnishing the Government proof concern- | 
ine transactions which involve perhaps hundred of millions of 
dollars. There is no use of attempting to compel the testi- | 
money of such witnesses by the imposition of a nominal 
penalty, which they or those behind’ them would gladly pay 
in order to avoid furnishing the evidence which the Govern- 


ment needs and to which the Government is entitled. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield further to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

ir. CUMMINS. It must be remembered that in cases of 


this character it is impossible to enforce the attention of a wit- | 


ness und to enforce the giving of his testimony by a penalty 
of imprisonment, If it is done at all, it must be done through 


the force of a fine upon the property that he may have in his | 


native country. It may be that the proposed fine is larger 
than is needed, but that is a subject for consideration, If it is 
belieyed by the Members of the Senate that the fine ought not 


to be so large, it is very easy to offer an amendment and have | our court, but merely to bring him back to avoid being assessed 


ihe opinion of the Senate expressed upon the question. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The provision, of course, is | 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. Has any witness in the oil cases fled beyond 
the jurisdiction of the court? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; three very important ones. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield further to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. MEANS. At the time the matter was brought up before 
the Committee on the Judiciary it bothered me, and at my sug- 
gestion action by the Judiciary Committee was deferred at that 
time. The question that arose in my mind was the question of 
the constitutionality of the bill, as the Senator from Montana has 
stated. We all know that when we delegate to a commissioner 
or a notary public in this country the power to take the deposi- 
tion of a witness and that witness refuses to testify, we do not 
think of calling the witness before the court for contempt. 
We bring back the report of the commissioner or of the notary 
public, and then the matter is gone into as to whether or not 
an order shall be entered requiring his appearance or adjudging 
him ‘guilty of contempt. But in the pending measure, regard. 
less of the fact that the man may have good and suflicient 
reason when called as a witness for refusing to testify, because 
his testifying might affect his own standing or because of 
other conditions which would furnish a legitimate reason for 
not answering questions, although he might appear in response 
to any process of a foreign court, immediately upon that fact 
becoming known to the judge by reason of the complaint of the 
aggrieved party, under the provisions of this bill the judge here, 
without any hearing, may determine, for the purpose of bring- 
ing him back to this country and for no other purpose, that he 
is guilty of contempt and assess a fine of $100,000 against him. 

It is, in my opinion, an arbitrary use of power under the 
doctrine of contempt which I do not believe the Senate, if it 
should properly understand the situation and consider it, would 


| delegate to any court for the sole purpose, not of justice, not 


for a maximum penalty, and it very properly reads, “not in | 


excess of $100,000.” I think the penalty ought to be large, 
particularly in view of the facts with which we are so familiar 
in connection with this case. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, with the kind indulgence of | 


the Senator from Pennsylvania—— 


Montana. 


Mr. WALSH. I want to say a word concerning the obser- | 


vation of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means], which evi- 
dently carried with it an implication that I had been guilty of 
at least discourtesy toward him in this matter. 
how the Senator from Colorado could have gained any such 


idea. When the matter came before the committee in the | 


first instance, the Senator from Colorado expressed some doubt, 
as stated by the Senator from Iowa, concerning the constitu- 
tionality of the measure. His misgivings evidently related to 
the power of a court of this country to punish for acts com- 
mitted outside the jurisdiction of the United States Gna ina 
foreign country. That, so far as I have knowledge, was as 
far as the Senator from Colorado went. A suggestion Was | 
made by the Senator from Iowa, chairman of the committee, 
that perhaps an amendment was desirable, and another sug- 
gestion was made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. 
It was accordingly referred to a subcommittee, Before the 
subcommittee I adopted the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Iowa, as he has stated here, and I asked that the amend- 
ment be added which appears in the draft now before = 
Senate, to meet the views of the Senator from Missouri. 

that form the subcommittee reported the bill back to ie 
committee. 

It may be true that the Senator from Colorado was not | 
there at that time, but there was not the slightest objection on 
the part of the Senator from Colorado to the bill except that 
he questioned the constitutionality of it. I was not aware that 
the Senator had ever requested that the matter be deferred 
until he was present. I had no idea that the Senator was 
going to offer any objection whatever to the bill except the sug- 
gestion, which was a mere suggestion by him—he merely raised 
the question—as to whether the bill could constitutionally be 
enacted by the Congress. If the Senator had in the slightest 
way indieated to me his desire to be present I should, of course, 
have deferred to his wish. 

Mr. BRUCRK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 


I do not know | 





| 
| 
| 
a 
| 


because the witness has been guilty of contempt of an order of 


a fine of $100,000. That is the only purpose of the bill. 

I. am opposed to it not only because I believe it to be beyond 
the power of the Congress to delegate such authority to the 
court when a witness is in a foreign country, but I also believe 
the bill itself is unjustifiable in its terms and the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I suggest the 


or Y ‘ | absence of a quorum. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald McKellar Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Ferris McKinley Sackett 
Bingham Fess McLean Sheppard 
Blease Fletcher McMaster Shortridge 
Borah Frazier McNary Simmons 
Bratton George Mayfield Snith ™ 
| Brookhart Gerry Means Smoot 
Broussard Gillett Metcalf Stanfield 
Bruce Goff Moses Trammell 
Butler Hale Neely Tyson 
Cameron Harreld Norbeck Underwood 
Capper Harris Norris Wadsworth 
Caraway Harrison Nye Walsh 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Warren 
Couzens Howell Overman Watson 
Cummins Johnson Pepper Weller 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Phipps Wheeier 
peneee Kendrick Pine Williams 
Dill Keyes Pittman Willis 
Kdge Kin Ransdell 
Edwards ‘a Follette Reed, Pa. 
Ernst een Robinson, Ark. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). 
Righty-five Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGB. I understand that the Senate was pro- 
ceeding under Rule VIII and had reached Order of Business 
22 when objection was made. Thereupon the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH] moved to take up the bill. That mo- 
tion prevailed, and the Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill. My inquiry is, Does the five-minute rule prevail 
or is the bill taken entirely out from the provisions of Rule 
VIII? , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The five-minute rule does not 
prevail in the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I made the inquiry because of the 
question which was raised by other Senators, but the Chair 
has ruled and I am well content. ' 
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Mr. MEANS. 
eonsideration, being Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALSH. Question! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of the Senator from Colorado that the bill be recomimitted to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not know whether or not 
the motion is debatable, but I should like to know the reasons 
prompting such an extraordinary course as that suggested by 
from Colorado. 


bill 1035, be recommitted to the 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the author of the bill, myself 
is just exactly as desirous that the language should be 
fect as is the Senator from Pennsylvania. The Senator 
Pennsylvania has made 


’ 
per 


from 


some criticisms of the language of the 
bill and says that it is obscure. He has not undertaken to 
sustain anything of the kind. There is not any disposition—on 
| my pert, at least—to eut off any desire the Senator may have 


he Senator It is conceded that there are 
three material witnesses in the prosecution of the case in- | 
volved who are possessed of large fortunes, if not in their | 


own right as attachés and adjuncts of corporations, whose 


conduct is somewhat reprehensible, who have fled the United | 


Stat To secure their depositions or their testimony is 
important. Is it to be conceived that the Senate of the United 
will throw its shield and its mantle of protection 
around those men, who might be denominated criminals? I do 
not much difference between a man who commits an 
offense and a man who has connived at the commission of it 
and then runs away in order to prevent giving testimony. I 
an not believe that the Senate of the United States will now 
dicate its approval of their course by voting for the motion 
vhich the Senator from Colorado has just made. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I should like to 
ay just a word briefly in answer to the Senator from Utah 


CS. 


Siates 


see 


Mr. Kine]. If his reasoning is sound, then unless we ap- 
rove, for instance, of the crime of murder we must not even 


stop to discuss the language of the statute that proposes to 
punish it. The Senator insists because T want this bill to lie 
over, or because the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Mrans] 
wants it recommitted, that, therefore, we are trying to throw 
the shield of the United States Senate around these two or 
three witnesses who have done this reprehensible thing. 

Mr. President, has the very phrase “Teapot Dome” driven 
the Senate insane? Must we suspend all our judgment and 
pass blindly upon everything, whether it makes sense or not, 
matter what it does to the law of this country for the 
future, merely because somebody calls out “ Teapot Dome”? 

If these men are guilty—and appearances seem to indicate 
hey are guilty—of evading process, can we not stop to con- 
sider whether the law that proposes to punish them is written 
in good English or not? Let us remember that the committee 
has made no report on this bill to guide us. Let us take the 
first section of the bill. I ask Senators to follow me when I 
read this section which we are to be forbidden to consider be- 
ause, forsooth, it has to do with Teapot Dome. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Montana 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, this bill was introduced on the 
10th day of December. 1925. On introducing it I stated on the 
floor of the Senate exactly what the bill was and exactly 
what the occasion for its presentation was. It has been before 
the Senate not only since the 4th day of January, but it has 
been here since the 10th day of December, with a complete 
explanation of what the bill is about. The only changes made 
are those which appear in the amendments reported by the 
committee, which are printed in the bill. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has not been without information about the bill 
and about the views of the committee with respect to it, if he 
was present or if he read the Recorp. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I was not pres- 
ent and I did not have the advantage of reading the Senator's 
remarks in the Recorp. I am guilty in that respect, just as I 
am guilty of not having read the remainder of the 3,000 bills 
which have been introduced in the Senate since we met in 
December, and guilty of not having read all that has been 
said on the floor of the Senate since we met early in Decem- 
ber. I plead guilty to those things, Mr. President; but because 
I am guilty in those respects I am going to insist that the 
Senate join with me now, until 2 o’clock at least, in the con- 
sideration of what it is proposed now to pass. 

I wish to preface what I have to say with the statement 
that I am in full accord with the desire of the Senate to pun- 
ish those witnesses against whom the bill is particularly 
directed; that I will do everything in my power to expedite 
consideration of this bill; and that all I ask of the Senator 
from Montana is that he give us a chance to consider for a 
moment whether the language of the bill can not be improved 
and whether the provisions for its enforcement are going to 
defeat themselves, because of the fact that they seem at first 
sight to be rather un-American. 


to criticize the language of the bill. For the purpose of show- 
ing the substance of the objection of the Senator to the lan 
guage of the bill I am going to ask the Senate to pay atten- 
to it, if the Senator from Pennsylvania will pardon me for a 
moment 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 1 


was abont fo read the first 

section. Would the Senator prefer to do it himself or would 
he rather have me do it? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes: I would rather do it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania I shall be glad to have the 
Senator do it. 

Mr. WALSH. The first section reads: 

That whenever letters rogatory shall issue out of any court of the 
United States. either with cr without interrogatories addressed to any 


court of any foreign country— 

It will be observed that there are two courts 
the domestic court and the foreign eourt— 
to take of 


to consider, 


the testimony 


any witness, and such witness, having 
been personally notified by it according to the practice of such 
court 
“Such court” refers to the last court mentioned, which is 
the foreign court- 
to appear and testify pursuant to such letters rogatory, and such wit 


ness shall negiect to appear or, having anpeared, shall decline, ref 


se 


or neglect to answer to any question which may be propounded to him 
by or under the authority of such court— 


“Such court ” is the last-mentioned court, the foreign court 
to which he be 


ined before the court 


would required to make answer were he being exam 


issuing such 


letters 
That is the domestic court— 


the said court may— 


What court? The last-mentioned court, the domestic eourt— 


upon the complaint of any 
at a time to be fixed the 
cause why 


party aggrievel make 
rein requiring the recusing witness to appear 


he should not be punished for contempt of court, 


an order returnable 


and show 


I wonder who is there who will stand here and assert 
that is not good, plain English? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to say that it is with 
the deepest regret that I withhold my vote from any motion 
made in good faith to recommit a bill, and therefore I shall 
vote with great reluctance in this case against the recommittal 
of the pending bill. The contents of the bill, however, are so 
free from complexity and marked to such an extent by sim- 
plicity of structure as well as of expression that I can see no 
good purpose to be subserved by its recommittal. 

That the case for which it seeks to provide is not now covered 
by law seems to be undenied, aml certainly it is only right and 
proper that if the Commonwealth can not lay its hands upon 
the persen of a fugitive from justice it should be clothed with 
ample power to lay its hands upon his property. Therefore I 
can not see what possible occasion there should be for any 
considerable discussion in relation to this bill. It seems to me 
that certainly any member of this body who is a lawyer could 
in a few moments, sitting in his seat in this Chamber, make up 
his mind with regard to its merits just as judiciously as if he 
had hours for its consideration. 

So far as the magnitude of the penalty, of which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has complained, is concerned, it is obvious 
on the face of the bill that $100,000 is only the maximum pen- 
alty. The bill provides that the court may impose upon the 
offender a fine not exceeding $100,000. Now, suppose that some 
very wealthy witness has fled beyond seas; of what avail would 
it be to impose a fine of $10,000 or $25,000, or perhaps even 
$50,000, under this bill? When such a man came to balance the 
security of his asylum with the pecuniary terms of such a 
penalty, he might well choose to incur a fine of even $100,000 
rather than to face a court at home. 

In other words, as has been pointed out, the case contem- 
plated by the pending bill is no common case, where some 
ordinary penalty will suffice. It may assume such a character 
that nothing but an enormous fine, a tremendous penalty, could 
accomplish the purpose of the pending bill. Therefore, as I 
have said before. while doing so with great reluctance, I feel 
constrained to vote against its recommittal. 


that 
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Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, I desire to answer the ques- | 
tions propounded by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] | 
and, if I understand aright, by the Senator who has just taken 
his sent. 

If. in a committee of which you were one who did not neg- 
lect his duty, but attended every committee meeting and in 
his humble way attempted to understand the legislation and 
never at any time attempted to delay matters, you had raised 
an objection in which to your mind, as a lawyer, you believed 
here was force, and then, at the only time when you were 
not present in the committee room, the bill was passed by 
the committee and reported out, do you think it unusual that 
i Senator should ask to have the bill recommitted in order 
that he might present to the committee any objection he might 
have to the consideration of the bill? 

That is what I asked when I made the motion to recommit. 
If it was not an intended discourtesy, as the Senator from 
Montana says it was not, then I think I am within my rights 
in asking that the bill be recommitted. Therefore, I have 
made the motion. 

Mir. BRUCE. Mr. President, I have never said that the 
junior Senator from Colorado was not within his rights in 
making such a request; but I think that if his request is 
denied by the Senate, the Senate will be within its rights in 
denying it. As I have said, it seems to me that the Senator | 
from Colorado could in a few moments, sitting in his seat | 
where he is now sitting, make up his mind as to the merits 
of this bill just as satisfactorily for all the purposes of delibera- 
tion as if it were recommitted and he had an opportunity to 
take it up in the committee room. 

Mr. WHEELER. AIl the rest of us have to do that. 

Mr. BRUCE. Why, certainly. I know it has happened to 
me that bills have gone out of the committees of which I was 
a member without any intention on the part of the chairman 
or any other member of the committees to affront me, when 
{I have not had an opportunity to express my views with refer- 
ence to the measures. 

That has happened more than once since I have been here. 
On several occasions I have regretted that a bill had left the 
committee, after I had given an intimation of my opposition 
to it, without my being told that it was about to leave the 
comimittee; but, being satisfied in each instance that there 
was no intention on the part of the chairman or any other 
member of the committee to be discourteous to me, or to deny 
me any just right to which I was entitled, I have done what 
so often men have to do in the course of human existence; that 
is, submitted without any remonstrance. 

it is perfectly inconceivable to me, as a Member of the 
Senate, from what I know of the Judiciary Committee, that 
any member of that committee should possibly have intended 
an affront to the Senator from Colorado, or should have in- 
tended in any way to violate his just rights. Therefore, while 
I have no right to impose my views about this matter on the 
Senator, I do say that I hope that under the circumstances the 
Senator will let us take up this matter now and discuss it 
without any attempt to delay its consideration. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I have now 
read the remarks of the Senator from Montana which I was 
guilty of not having heard or read before. I want to call to 
the attention of the Senate just what was said by him on 
December 10, at the time he introduced the bill, and show the 
Senate what the remarks are that the Senator from Montana 
thinks make an adequate substitute for a committee report on 
the bill. 

The Senator from Montana on that date spoke as follows: 


Mr. President, it will be recalled that the affairs of the Continental 
Trading Co. became the subject of inquiry in the suit brought by the 
Government of the United States against the Sinclair company in the 
State of Wyoming. The testimony of certain witnesses was desired, 
but they found it convenient to be in Europe at the time. An effort 
was made to take their testimony under letters rogatory. Those wit- 
nesses appeared before a judge of the Republic of France but refused 
to testify. I introduce the bill, which I send to the desk, in order to 
meet that situation and ask that it may be read. 


And that, Mr. President, those brief remarks, we are asked 
to accept as settling all of the questions of constitutionality 
that trouble the Senator from Colorado and all of the ques- 
tions of criminology that have been concerning me in imposing 
such a fine as this for contempt of court, and all of the ques- 
tions of statutory construction that are involved in reading 
this bill, and all of the questions of procedure as to whether 
the rights of the defendant are given that decent protection 
which every Anglo-Saxon court prides itself on giving to per- 
sons before conviction, 
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I submit, Mr. President, that there is still room for some 
report by the Committee on the Judiciary, and that the motioy 
to recommit ought to prevail. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to say a word 
with reference to the first paragraph of the pending bill, 

I am heartily in favor of the general purpose of the Dill 
I hope it will pass, This is not a question of condonation : it 
is a question of a piece of general legislation, intended to cover 
a situation which is going to arise in the future. The situa- 
tions which have arisen in the past have produced the idea for 
this legislation, and it is praiseworthy in all respects. It does 
seem to me, however, that the phraseology is just a little bit 
unfortunate; and if the Senator responsible for the bill wil! 
bear with me and will read line 12 on the first page of the bil) 
and lines 1 and 2 on page 2 of the bill, he will see what seems 
to me to be a piece of unfortunate phraseology. 

Beginning with line 5, where we have the two courts—a do 
mestic court issuing letters rogatory and a foreign court to 
whom those letters go and before whom the testimony of the 
witness desired is being taken—beginning, then, at the end of 
line 5, the bill reads: 


to take the testimony of any witness, and such wituess, having been 
personally notified by it— 


That is, the foreign court— 
according to the practice of such court— 


The foreign court— 


to appear and testify pursuant to such letters rogatory and such wit 
ness shall neglect to appear, or having appeared shall decline, refus 
or neglect to answer to any question which may be propounded to him 
by or under the authority of such court— 


“Such court” meaning the foreign court? 

Mr. WALSH. Obviously. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The foreign court. Now, it seems to me 
that the next clause— 


to which he would be required to make answer were he being cx- 
amined before the court issuing such letters— 


Is a parenthetical clause, and that the word “court” in the 
following words— 


the said court may— 


As they appear in line 2 on page 2, may well refer to its an- 
tecedent, “such court” at the beginning of line 12 on page 1. 

Mr. WALSH. That is contrary to the fundamental rules 
of grammatical construction, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me just a 
moment, when I read over the bill and observed that it dealt 
with both a United States court and a foreign court, the words 
“the said court may” seemed to me to refer to the foreign 
court rather than to the court referred to in this parentheti- 
eal clause. 

Again 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer <n 
interruption? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just a moment, please. Just let me fin- 
ish the idea. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me suggest to the Senator, if he thinks 
it is in anywise indefinite, why does he not suggest that we 
put the words “ foreign court” in there? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think we should have the words “ for- 
eign court” in the bill at that point. 

Mr. WALSH. It is entirely unnecessary, but I should not 
have the slightest objection to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think those words should be there. 

Mr. WALSH. We will save time if we put in those words, 
if anybody doubts the accuracy of the language. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Proceeding just one line further: 


the said court may— 


Referring now to the United States conrt— 
upon the complaint of any party aggrieved— 


What is the occasion for the complaint of an aggrieved 
party? The complaint is that the return by the foreign court 
presumably has been made and has been received by the do- 
mestic court, and that that return showing on its face that 
the witness appeared and declined to testify, or declined to 
appear, you have a situation which gives rise in the domestic 
court to a proceeding as for contempt against the recusing 
witness. It does seem to me, if the Senator will pardon me, 
that there should be some phrase there to indicate what the 
basis i; upon which the domestic court proposes to institute 
this hearing as for contempt. 
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It issnes an order to show cause. What ifs it based on? It 
must be based upon the return made by the foreign court, 
showing what the facts were with ‘respect to this recusing wit- 
ness, It seems to me that right in there we should have some- 
thing upon which to predicate the complaint of the aggrieved 
party . ¢ 

This becomes a case of general legislation. 
particular fact. 


It grows out of a 

We have forgotten the particular fact as we 
look to the future effect of this legislation. It does seem to 
me that if the Senator would amend that so as to give us a 
basis for the contempt proceeding, that basis being presumably 
the return made by the foreign court of what the facts were, 
our courts then could proceed, and that on the mere matter 
of administering the law as between the domestic court and 
foreign court of any state to which these letters might be 
it would be advisable to have that phrase in there for 

the purpose of clarification and as the basis for a proceeding | 

which is quasi criminal, if not criminal. : 

| 

| 

| 


the 


} 
sen 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the point which has just been 
made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Wittiams] is one 
which I felt impelled to call to the attention of the Senate had 
he not done so. It seems to me that in a contempt proceeding 
we ought to be very careful specifically to provide for a record 
upon the basis of which the contempt order shall be founded. 

I take it that it is only an oversight on the part of the 
draftsman which has resulted in the failure to provide that the 
court making the contempt order, to wit, the domestic court, 
shall, before doing so, have before it a record disclosing the 
recusaney of the witness before the foreign tribunal. 

This is general legislation. We are all familiar with the 
saving that hard cases make bad law, but it is equally true 
that bad cases may make hard law. These oil cases are bad 
Our desire to reach quickly the ends 
punish a great wrong sometimes makes us 
danger of short cuts, and this is one of them. 
ate might possibly be in a different mood if this were legisla- 
tion limited in its scope. But it is general in its terms, it is 
going to be a permanent part of our Judicial Code, and I sub- 
mit that there ought to be in this measure, before we pass upon 
it finally, some provision for building up a foundation record 
to bring to the domestic court's official attention the act of the 
witness or the omission of the witness in the foreign jurisdic- 
tion which is to be made the basis of punishment. 

I think that is fundamental, and 1 very much hope that 
the Senator from Montana, whose able draftsmanship is 
usually beyond all criticism, will not object to attention to that, 
which is not a mere matter of form but a matter of substance 
in all the legislation affecting contempts of court. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
what would be the record he would have in mind upon which 
to base the contempt proceeding? 

Mr. PEPPER. I should suppose that if letters rogatory, or 
a commission to take testimony in a foreign jurisdiction, have 
been issued, and certain proceedings have been had in the for- 
eign court which are alleged to give rise to a contempt, the 
domestic court, before making the contempt order, should have a 
return of the letters rogatory, or a certification under the great 
seal of the foreign country that such and such proceedings 
had taken place under the letters rogatory, or in response to 
interrogatories administered directly by the foreign court, and 
that the conduct of the witness had been thus and so. I think 
we ought to have a record. 

Mr. BORAH. I ean not conceive of a court issuing an order 
for contempt except upon a record. 

Mr. PEPPER. In a case where there is superheated public 
opinion, and the witness is absent abroad, with all the prejudice 
that is aroused by a mere statement that a man is abroad, and 
is a fugitive from justice, and is evading process, an angry 
court may very well act upon the letter of the law, and the 
letter of this law is as follows, that if such and such thing has 
happened before a foreign court— 


cases. of justice and to 
insensible to the 


I think the Sen- 


said court may, upon the complaint of any party aggrieved, make an 
order returnable at a time to be fixed therein. 


It might perfectly well be that a court upon receipt of a com- 
plaint sworn to by an aggrieved party concerning a statement 
of fact as to what had happened before the foreign tribunal, 
might regard itself as in possession of a jurisdictional fact, and 
£0 ahead and make the order. I think we ought to guard 
against any such grave invasion of private rights as that 
would be. 

Mr. BRUCE. 
a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. This bill provides, first of all, for a hearing, 
which implies, of course, a full legal bearing. 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator for 
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Then it provides— 


if the charge of recusancy against the witness shall 
court shall adjudge him guilty of contempt 


be sustained the 


How could that charge of recusancy be established except 
by the production of the record showing that the witness had 
been recusant? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think the Senator is now referring to the 
proceedings which shall take place upon the return day of the 
order to show cause. 

Mr. BRUCE Before the finding, the charge of recusancy 
must be sustained by proper proof. I ask, How could that 
charge of recusancy be sustained except by the production of the 
record showing it? 

Mr. PEPPER. I should think that a fair interpretation of 
the statute would lead to the conclusion that the Senator from 
Maryland is urging. I should think that upon the hearing, if 
there were not produced record evidence of the kind I have in 
mind, the order to show cause would be discharged, and that 
the attachment which had been placed upon the witness's prop- 
erty in the meantime would be dissolved, and questions might 
well arise as to liability under the bond that had been filed 
What I am addressing myself to is the desirability of prevent- 
ing any such situation as that from arising, by requiring that 
the judge who issues the order to show cause shall not have 
jurisdiction to make that order unless at the time he makes it 
he has before him the return from the foreign court showing 
that the witness has at least prima facie put himself in con- 
tempt. 

Mr. BRUCE. But if the court can not impose the fine until 
there has been due proof of recusancy at the final hearing, I do 
not see that there would be any harm done. We all know, for 
instance, that in many of the States of this country in con- 
demnation proceedings there is no provision for a jury trial in 
the preliminary stages of the case. Yet that is immaterial if 
the provision is made for a jury trial at a later stage of the 
case. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, here is a good illustration of 
the way the legal mind works. The Senator from Idaho [ Mr. 
BoraH]| can not conceive of any court issuing an order to show 
cause in such a case unless the return from the foreign court is 
before it. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] can not 
conceive of any sound objection against the court doing that 
thing upon the same state of facts. 

I think there is a very good reason why the court should not 
be permitted to do that thing. It seems to me that it would be 
an abominable injustice if a witness abroad, whose testimony 
was desired in a case pending at home, were to be put in the 
position of having issued against him an order to show cause 
why he should not be committed for contempt and an attach- 
ment levied on his property if there was nothing before the 
court issuing the order in the way of a record of the proceed- 
ings in thé foreign court upon which to base jurisdiction. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that I am rather glad that the Senator from Idaho does not 
agree with me, because now there are two chances that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is not right in his conclusion. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if disagreement between the 
Senator from Maryland and the Senator from Idaho is a con- 
dition of my being wrong, I am sure that I have very little 
chance, because such good lawyers would usually be in agree- 
ment on a sound proposition. But at this moment they are 
indicating by their several positions the very best of reasons 
why this measure should be reconsidered by the committee. 
One of them says that he’ can not conceive that the order would 
be made in the absence of the return of the letters, and the 
other thinks that there is no necessity for the return, and that 
the order may very well be made in their absence. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I want to make an objection 
which I think is a real objection to this bill, a truly material 
objection. I would like to ask the Senator from Montana, 
who is a master in the use of words, we all know, from 
what lexicon- he gets this word “recusing.” It may be a word 
of perfectly good usage, but on the other hand it may be a 
typographical error for “ recusant.” I did not know that there 
was such an adjective as “recusing.” I esk the if 
there is. I am always desirous of acquiring additional knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but if the Senator is addressing me, I 
hope he will turn his face and not his back to me. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vyania had the floor, and I was asking him to yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I understood I hid the floor. I was about 
to yield it, but the Senator from Maryland requested me not 
to, in order that he might address an inquiry to me. I retained 


as 
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the floor, and 
have it 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if it were not for 
expressed by the Senator from Maryland, [I should not myself 
have thought this an incorrect use of the word “ recusing.” 
But his suggestion may be sound. It may be that it should be 
“recusant ” 


subject to the 


instead of “ recusing.” 


I see that the hour of 2 o'clock is approaching, and, of 
course, everybody understands that this talk is indulged in 
merely for the purpose of consuming the time up to that hour, 


aud in the statement made by the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania a little while ago, it was clearly intimated that this 
thing would be talked about until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I would like to state that, for my part, I resent any such 
statement as that. I thought my objection to this bill was sub- 
stantial, and | was in thorough agreement with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania as to the facts. There should be some 
basis made for a contempt proceedings. 

Mr. WALSIf. The Senator from Pennsylvania told us that 
he was in entire harmony with the views of the Senator from 
Missouri. But I want to say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that I find it difficult to appreciate any substance what- 
ever in his objection, and, with all due respect and deference, 
I say the same to the Senator from Missouri. 

If a plaintiff desires the attendance of a witness and secures 


a subpoena to compel his attendance, and the subpeena is 
served and the witness does not attend, the plaintiff makes 
a complaint to the court. The court does not take judicial 
notice of it at all. The court does not institute any proceed- 
ings of his own motion at all. But if a party wants a wit- 
ness und is not able to get him he makes the complaint to 


the court alleging that he desires the witness, a subpcena is 
issued, it is served, and the witness does not appear. The court 
issues an order to show cause why the witness should not 
be punished for contempt. Up to that time it is not neces- 
sary for the court to consult the return of the sheriff at all; 
but when he comes to determine the question as to whether 
the witness was or was not served the plaintiff offers in 
evidence the return of the sheriff showing that the witness 


wus served, and then of the clerk that the witness did not 
appear. That is the procedure in this country. 
Mr. REED of Pensylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 


yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield, of course. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On the first showing, on affi- 
davit of the plaintiff, an order is made to show cause, as the 
Senator says. Is it not also a fact that as a part of that order, 
under this bill, the court may direct the marshal to seize all 
or any part of the property of the witness? 


Mr. WALSH. It might. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. And that seizure may take 
place before any return has been received from the foreign 
court showing the circumstances under which the witness is 
said to be recusant? 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that is the practice in the 
issuance of every order to seize. The idea that you are 
obliged to tell the kind of proof you are going to offer is to 
the ordinary practitioner just idle wind. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit an 
interruption 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania? 


Mr. WALSH. I yield. 
Mr. PEPPER. I think the Senator will, on reflection, recon- 
sider what he has just said. We are discussing seriously a 


proposal to legislate permanently on the subject of contempts. 
I quite agree with the Senator as to what the procedure is in 
the ordinary cases of domestic contempt. We are now dealing 
with a very different matter—that is, the circumstances upon 
Which one court is to punish contempts which have been com- 
mitted in the presence of another. It is an entirely different 
problem, as anybody who has had any experience with the 
courts of more jurisdictions than one will realize, and we can 
not be too careful to safeguard the conditions under which cita- 
tions for contempt may be issued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, Which will be stated. 

The Culer Cierk. A bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I do not desire to interfere 


with the progress of the tax bill, but I give notice at this time 
that at the first opportunity during a morning hour I shall 
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ruling of the President, still | again move that the Senate proceed to the further considera- 
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tion of the measure which we have been considering. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, with the consent of the Sen. 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], I venture to ask the Senator from 
Montana if he will not at his convenience reconsider the 
suggestions that the objections on the points which have been 
under consideration are idle and frivolous, and whether he 
will not consider the important differences that my experience 
has indicated to me are worth guarding against in proceedings 
for contempt in a single tribunal. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I suggest 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. WiitiaAMs] that at their convenience they prepare and 
submit to the Senate an amendment which will incorporate the 
thoughts they have expressed, and give the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to consider a concrete proposal? 

Mr. PEPPER. Speaking for myself, I shall be very glad, 
indeed, to collaborate with the Senator from Missouri in that 
matter or any other, but I am quite sure the Senator from 
Montana on reflection will conclude that the point is well taken 
and that he will be able to present a better draft of his own. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it seems to me there are two 
answers to the Senator’s suggestion, to state them briefly. In 
the first place, the final hearing occurs after publication for 
four weeks. In every probability the party who tried to get 
the testimony and was unable to get it will, of course, get a 
return from the court, if he can get such a return, in order 
that he may have it, as he must have it, at the final hearing 
of the matter. So in all probability it will be there anyway to 
show the court when the order to show cause is presented. 

But there is another reason why that should not be done, 
and that is that it may be possible the foreign court will just 
siimply incontinently say, “We will not make any return.” 
Then what are we going to do about it? Are we going to let 
these people get away, or let them by some sinister or covert 
method induce the court over there to say, “ We have nothing 
to do with this,” and refuse to make a return? Under this 
suggestion the whole case rests upon the proposition of whether 
the foreign court will make a return or not. Why should not 
any kind of proof be taken that is appropriate to the case? 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like to have the Senate 
turn now to page 35 of the bill. We passed over the surtax 
provision, section 211, and I now ask that the amendments to 
the surtax section be taken up for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiis in the chair). 
The clerk will state the pending amendment, 

The Curer CierK. Under the subhead “ Part ITI.—Individ- 
uals, surtax,”’ on page 36, after line 9, the committee proposes 
to strike out: 


Four hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of $24,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $24,000 and not in excess of $26,000, 7 
per cent in addition of such excess. 

Five hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes of $26,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $26,000 and not in excess of $28,000, 8 
per cent in addition of such excess. 

Seven hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of $28,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $28,000 and not in excess of 
$30,000, 9 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Nine hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $30,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $30,000 and not in excess of $34,000, 10 
per cent in addition of such excess. 

One thousand three hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of 
$34,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $34,000 and not in excess 
of $36,000, 11 per cent in addition of such excess. 

One thousand five hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of 
$36,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $36,000 and not in excess 
of $38,000, 12 per cent in addition of such excess. 

One thousand seven hundred and eighty dollars upon net Incomes of 
$38,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $38,000 and not in excess 
of $42,000, 13 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Two thousand three hundred dollars upon net incomes of $42,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $42,000 and not in excess of $46,000, 
14 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Two thousand eight hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of 
$46,000 ; and upon net incomes in excess of $46,000 and not in excess of 
$50,000, 15 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Three thousand four hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of 
$50,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $50,000 and not in excess 
of $60,000, 16 per cent in addition of such excess. 
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Five thousand and sixty dollars upon net incomes of $60,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $60,000 and not in excess of $70,000, 17 
per cent fn addition of such excess, 


And in lieu thereof insert: 


Four hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of $24,000; and 
ypon net incomes in excess of $24,000 and not in excess of $28,000, | 
7 per cent in addition of such excess, 

seven hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $28,000; and | 
net incomes in excess of $28,000 and | 
® per cent in addition of such excess, | 


One thousand and forty dollars upon net incomes of 


upon not in excess of $32,000, | 


32,000; and | 


pon net incomes Th excess of $32,000 and not in excess of $36,000, 
9 per cent in addition of such excess. 
One thousand and four hundred dollars upon net incomes of 


| 

| 

and upon net incomes in excess of $36,000 and not in excess | 

of $40,000, 10 per cent in addition of such excess. | 

thousand and eight hundred dollars net incomes of 

$40,000: and upon net incomes in excess of $40,000 and not in excess 

of $44,000, 11 per cent in addition of such excess 

[wo thousand two hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of 

$14.000: and upon net incomes in excess of $44,000 and not in excess 
of $48.000, 12 per cent in addition of such excess. 


$36,000: 


One upon 


Iwo thousand seven hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes 
of $48,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $48,000 and not in 
excess of $52,000, 183 per cent in addition of such excess. | 

Three thousand two hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes 
of $52,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $52,000 and not in 
excess of 56.000, 14 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Three thousand and eight hundred dollars upon net incomes of 


$56,000: and upon net incomes in excess of $56,000 and not in excess 
of $60,000, 15 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Four thousand and four hundred dollars upon net incomes of 
$60,000: and upon net incomes in excess of $60,000 and not in excess 
of $64,000, 16 per cent in addition of such excess, 

Five thousand and forty dollars upon net incomes of $64,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $64,000 and not in excess of $70,000, 
17 per cent in addition of such excess. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to my colleague that 
I propose to offer an amendment dealing with this entire 
question? It has not yet been prepared. Mr. McCoy, the 
expert, is preparing certain figures for me, and I shall ask | 
that the committee amendment be passed over temporarily, 
but I desire to submit a few remarks, and I am willing to 
speak now while considering the pending amendment. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the junior Senator from 
Utah yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. I would like to submit a question to the senior 
Senator from Utah for his interpretation or his view. Will 
he turn to section 278, paragraphs (d) and (e)? In reading 
those paragraphs it occurred to me that they are somewhat 
confusing in relation to the matter of the statute of limitation 
or the right of the Government to sue. I wondered whether | 
they changed the existing law in any way. Let me propound 
this question to the Senator in order to obtain his view. Would 
paragraphs (d) and (e) of section 278, or any other section, | 
so far as that is concerned, as construed by the committee | 
give the Government a right to collect taxes by distraint or | 
suit in any case where such right is now barred under the 
existing law or under the revenue act of 1924? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asks whether the provision found 
in paragraphs (d) and (e) would be retroactive? 

Mr. EDGE. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not. 

Mr. EDGE. In other words, in section 277 it is provided 
specifically that there shall be a four and five year statute of | 
limitations, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a provision that will apply to the 
future as well. 

Mr. EDGE. In other words, there is no additional authority | 
given under the pending bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from New York [Mr. Copretanp] 
wishes me to yield to him that he may make a brief state- 
ment, and I yield for that purpose. 


THE COAL SITUATION 
Mr. President, there is an old couplet 


Mr. COPELAND. 
that— 
No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law. 


I confess that this morning I am more out of patience with 
the rules of the Senate than I have ever been before. It seems 
a great pity that there is not some way to get before the 
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| in times like the present. 


| perity are inevitable. 
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Senate the coal situation; in erder that there might be some 
action taken to relieve the people of the United States. My 
mail is flooded with letters referring to the situation. I have 


just this morning had a letter from a woman in my city who 
is paying $1.60 a hundred for coal and $1.25 for coke, or $! 


> 


a ton for coke and $82 a ton for coal. I recognize that this 
may be the result of profiteering 
The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opvize] has called our 


attention to a bill which he has presented, which has in it 
a provision proposing the creation of a fuel administrator 
I want to impress upon the Senate 
that we are confronted by a situation which is a direct menace 
to the health and lives of the people in certain sections of our 


| country. 


I am not going to take the time of the Senate at this time 
to discuss the matter, because I know that under the rules we 
can not get action now. I do not want to delay further con- 
sideration of the tax bill. But I do appeal to Senators to give 
us assistance in the matter so that some sort of action may 
be taken which will relieve the situation, a situation which is 
growing worse all the time. There is apparently no hope at 
the present time for a settlement of the anthracite strike, but 
there is an apparent willingness on the part of States produce 
ing bituminous coal to let the strike go on and to take no steps 
to give relief to the people. 

Mr. President, this a crime against humanity It is a 
thing which should be considered seriously by the Senate and 
some constructive action taken in order that relief may be 
had. There are pending certain resolutions which could not 
come up this morning for consideration because under the rule 
We were not permitted to bring them to the attention of the 
Senate. But I appeal to the Senate and I appeal to every 
Senator individually to give thought to the matter during the 
next few hours and to work out some plan so that relief may 
be given the people of the country. 


is 


TAX REDUCTION 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to submit a few obser- 
vations general in character with respect to the bill under con- 
sideration. At the conclusion of the general observations, or 
later during the discussion of some of- the proposed amend- 
ments, I shall address myself to specific features of the bill, 
particularly the question of surtaxes, estate taxes, publicity, 
taxes upon automobiles and automobile trucks, and taxes 


| upon admissions; also the increase, as it Is proposed in the 
Senate bill, of the corporate tax from 12% per cent to 18% 


per cent. I may say, in passing, that if proper reductions are 
made, as I think they should be made, and there is any ques- 
tion aS to the sufficiency of the revenues to be derived under 


| the bill, I shall offer an amendment to increase the surtaxes, 


if the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] does not 
do so, from 20 per cent to 25 per cent as a maximum. 

Mr. President, no question is more vital to a people than 
that of taxation. Taxes affect the prosperity of the people 
to a marked degree. It is the view of publicists of high re- 
pute that if the inhabitants of a State are not burdened with 
heavy taxes, or oppressed by unjust laws, felicity and pros- 
The question of taxation has engaged 
the attention of statesmen and publicists in every land, and 
varying schemes and strange devices have been employed 


in different countries and in different ages, for the purpose of 
| securing revenue to maintain the State. 


The changing eco- 
nomic and industrial conditions, even if a satisfactory system 
in one country or one age had been established, would call 
for modifications more or less important. Perhaps no formula 
ean meet every situation or be adopted in every country. A 


| system applicable to a pastoral people would scarcely meet 


the situation in a country where industries have been devel- 
oped and the currents of trade and commerce are powerful 
and at times confused and conflicting. 

The character of government determines largely the nature 
of taxes imposed upon the people. With the rise of democ- 
racies and the increase of freedom in the world, methods of 
taxation are employed which bear less oppressively and with 
greater equality upon the people. Democracy presupposes not 
only political and civil equality, but it seeks to promote jus- 
tice, if not equality in the industrial and economic life of 
the people. A democracy is not a mere formal creed. It is 
the inner and the worthier part of life. There may be politi- 
eal and civil liberty, and yet great industrial inequality and 
social and economic conditions utterly at variance with the 
spirit, meaning, and purpose of democracy. 
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Revenue legislation is a fairly good index of the character 
and nature of the government enacting it. Adam Smith, after 
a profound study of the question of taxation and the relation 
of taxation to the welfare of the people, endeavored to formu- 
late principles which fundamentally could be applied to all 
states, particularly in times of peace. His four major rules 
for the bases for taxation, briefly stated, were quality—that 
is, the ability to pay—certainty, convenience, and economy. 

Mr. R. Jones, a writer of considerable ability, declares that 
the greatest principle in all rules of taxation is economy. 
KXven a slight knowledge of history reveals the waste and 


extravagance which have characterized all governments in all | 


ages. Even in primitive times the tendency was to multiply 
positions in the government and to devise schemes to increase 
the emoluments of offices at the expense of the suffering 
masses. If there has been one curse which has afflicted the 
people, it has been that of officialdom. The wisest of rulers and 





the ablest of executive administrators have been powerless to | 
meet the grinding forces of bureaucratic organization. In our | 


own country the same malady exists, and its ravages are pro- 
gressive and its deadly power becomes more effective. 

In preparing tax measures the interest of the taxpayer 
should be an important one. The Gdévernment, which repre- 
sents the community in its state organization, should perhaps 
receive consideration next, and lastly the community's point of 
view as a mass organization or an economic unit. 

I restate the principles announced by Adam Smith— 


That the subject of every State ought to contribute to the support 
of the Government as nearly as possible in proportion to their respec- 
tive abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue which they respec- 
tively enjoy under the protection of the State. Ability is tested by 
reyvenue—-tbat is, by incomes—and not by iIntellectuality or other 
attainments. 


Unfortunately, in this Republic, as in other countries, the 
revenue laws have too often protected the rich and discrimi- 
nated against those of moderate means, and particularly 
aguinst the poor. Schemes have been and are devised to ren- 
der immune from taxation the incomes and the profits of 
the rich and to lay the heavy hand of the Government upon 
the bowed backs of the toilers. 

Indirect systems of taxation have universally been employed 
and those who have fashioned and executed them have, compla- 
cently or cynically, declared that they were effective in raising 
revenue wrung from the mass of the people, too often without 
their knowledge or understanding. 

Cunning men have devised cunning schemes to exploit the 
people. By means of unjust tariffs, subsidies, bounties, special 
privileges, discriminatory tax legislation, wealth in every age 
has escaped contributing its proper share to the expenses of 
government. It is one of the characteristics of wealth, particu- 
larly if it has been obtained by devious or irregular methods, 
to protect itself behind the ramparts of special privilege or 
inequitable and discriminatory laws. 

People speak of wealth and capital as if they were animate 
objects and belonged to a more sacred order than that in which 
the mass of the people are found. There is nothing sacred in 


. "_ > sy | 
property or in wealth. They are the products of human toil 


und of human effort. They are valuable only as. they serve 
humanity and minister to the happiness and felicity of the 
people. If wealth develops class distinctions, creates chasms 
in the social! structure, separates the people, and develops inter- 
nal strife, resentment, and bitterness, then its usefulness may 
be questioned. Wealth must understand that it owes inescapa- 
ble obligations to the state and to the people. Wealth is pro- 
tected by the laws. It must make just contribution to the 
maintenance of the state and the increasing demand which a 
civilized state requires in the development of a proper social 
and economic condition. 

I am not advocating that the Federal Government shall enact 
social legislation in the guise of taxation. The States do not 
have the same limitations respecting the taxing power that 
are imposed upon the Federal Government. The States 
have different problems from those which concern the 
Federal Government. Subject to whatever limitations may be 
found in the Federal Constitution they may, if they will, em- 
bark upon social experiments or industrial activties, whether 
wisely or unwisely, which the Federal Government is pro- 
hibited from doing. 

The United States is now so far removed from the great 
World War that Congress may, in general terms, prescribe a 
formula to be followed in revenue legislation. It is to be 
observed, however, that Federal legislation upon this subject 
must not ignore the 48 sovereign States nor enact tax meas- 
ures, no matter how productive of revenue they may be, which 
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should be a spirit of comity existing between the States and 
the Union, and the greater needs of the State should always 
be considered when the Federal Government is asserting its 
power to tax. 

There are some objects of taxation which may not be open 
to the States, and there are sources which may yield copivus 
streams, both to the Federal Government and to the States. 
So I repeat, when Congress enacts revenue laws it should 
duly consider the interests and welfare of the States and, of 
course, have always in mind the interests of the people in 
every part of the country. : 

Ultimately all taxes are borne by the individual citizens. 
They are in personam and not ad rem. ‘Tax writers of emi- 
nence approve of tax measures which get away from real or 
specific taxes to personal taxes. There should be, as they con- 
tend, a transition from the objective to the subjective. How- 
ever desirable this may be, it is not possible in the States 
There a double movement is experienced—one toward specific 
taxes, that is, from personal to real, and the countermovement 
from specific to highly sensitive subjective taxation. And I 
may add that this countermovement is particularly observable 
with respect to Federal taxation. 

Perhaps no logical system has been developed or one which 
would indicate the line of severance between personal and real 
property or objective and subjective taxation. The Federal 
Government may not tax the lands within the States. Notwith- 
standing the movement which seeks to emphasize personal 
taxes, within the States real estate and personal property will 
be the principal source from which State and municipal reve- 
nues will be derived. Of course, intangibles will be reached 
more and more and subjected to taxation by the States. 

We are now far removed from the World War. We have the 
experiences of the past, the history of taxation over a period 
of thousands of years, and from these experiences we muy 
draw valuable lessons to guide us in determining what course 
to pursue. And yet the subject of taxation is not so mysterious 
and subtle as to be cognizable only by a few persons of super- 
human wisdom. It is true, however, that the effects of tax 
laws and the incidence of taxation are not always clearly 
understood. Indeed, many tax measures have operated con 
trary to the expectations of their authors and many tax meas 
ures have dried up the sources of revenue or seriously affected 
branches of trade or industry upon which they were laid. 

Taxation may cripple and destroy an industry, and miny 
tax laws have had a malign influence upon business as well 
as upon society. In considering revenue legislation inquiry 
should be made as to whether a proposed tax is inconvenient 
or whether the cost of collection is too great. There are many 
administrative difficulties encountered in enforcing a law 
which is apparently equitable. It is important to inquire 
whether there are insuperable administrative difficulties, 
whether the law will be workable, whether it is specially open 
to evasion or will permit of dishonesty. It is important that 
laws should not be passed which will raise political difficulties 


-or provoke unrest. 


In my opinion the principal sources from which national 
revenues are to be derived are personal-income taxes, corpor- 
ate-profits taxes, customs duties, internal-revenue duty upon 
tobacco in its various forms, and for the present, perhaps for 
an indefinite period, the estates of decedents should be sub- 
jected to Federal taxation. 

A cynical view has been expressed by some writers that the 
Government— 


should get its revenue where it can with as little fuss as possible. 


I believe that no fairer tax could be laid than that upon in- 
comes, and in view of the massing of property and wealth in 
the hands of corporations a corporate profits tux should be 
laid, from which will be derived a very considerable part of 
the revenues required by the Government. 

For many years there was opposition in the United States to 
an income tax, but upon full consideration of the subject an 
amendment to the Constitution was adopted which authorized 
the laying of a tax upon the incomes of the people. In the most 
deliberate and solemn way the people have declared that the 
incomes of the people should be one of the principal sources of 
revenue for the Government. They have never favored excise 
taxes except in war periods. 

What is income? Is rent or the use of home and furniture 
income? In 1912 Wisconsin affirmed that these items consti- 
tuted income and taxed them: and having declared that an 
income tax is desirable, the question is suggested, Shall it be 
progressive or proportional? That question, I think, has been 
determined quite definitely. We are committed to a graduated 
income tax and te progressive rates. While Adam Smith's first 


will injuriously affect the States. Se far as possible, there | canons about ability and faculty do not seem to contemplate 
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craduated income taxes, I think a more critical examination of 
remarkable work gives countenance to the view that he 
He 


his . 
approves of a graduated income tax or progressive rates. 
‘ i 

in one place in substance that— 

it is not unreasonable that the rich should contribute to the public | 
expense, not only in proportion to their revenue but something more. 


states 


Progressive taxation is now almost universal. It was not 
approved 100 years ago. The departure from a plain propor- 
tional rate was regarded as a dangerous and socialistic plan, 
leading to confiscation. As late as 1861 John Stuart Mill con- 
tended for the proportional tax, saying that— 


ie rule of equality and fair proportion seems to me to be that people | 
should be taxed in an equal ratio on their superfluities, necessaries 


being untaxed and surplus paying In all cases an equal percentage. 
This satisfies entirely the small amount of justice that there is in the 
theory of a graduated income tax, ‘which appears to me to be otherwise 
an entirely unjust mode of taxation and, in fact, a graduated robbery. 


Professor Newmark declared that graduation was confisca- 
tion, punishing prudence and virtue, taxing a man for being 
good to himself and doing good to others. Professor McCul- 
lough opposed the progressive or graduated feature of income 
taxation, and declared that— 





when you abandon the plain principles of proportion, you were at sea 
without rudder and compass, and there is no amount of injustice you 
not commit. 


lA 


His position was that the taxpayers should be left in the 
sume velative position after the payment of the tax as they 
were prior to its levy. 

it has been said by students of taxation that a progressive 
produce tax existed in Athens six centuries before Christ and 
that an income tax was imposed in Egypt a thousand years 
earlier. 

Sporadically, a progressive tax was laid in Great Britain in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In France progression 
was designed to secure a proportional tax on the income, be- | 
cause the ratio of rent to income fell as the income increased. 
But, generally speaking, the principles of progression lacked | 
exposition by political economists until later times. It is true 
that Montesquieu gave support to this principle, and Paley in 
1830 gave the English view when he declared that “we should 
tax what can be spared.” Dutch writers, perceiving the exemp- | 
tion of the subsistence income, gradually accepted progression | 
with mathematical forms. 

I might add, in passing, that Professor Seligman as early 
as 1894 examined the subject with his usual ability and clarity, | 
aud declared that the apparent stability or certainty of propor- 
tional taxation might involve greater arbitrariness than the 
income tax with graduated rates, and that the argument that 
the application of progressive rates was confiscatory was un- 
sound. 

Mr. President, I am giving some little attention to this ques- 
tion of progressive taxation or the graduated income tax and 
profits tax upon corporations, for the reason that I believe 
there will soon be a movement looking to a modification of 
the income and corporate-profits tax and effort will be made to | 
obtain the larger part of Federal revenue from the sales tax. 

There are those who, sincerely believing in the income tax, 
fear that if it is applied to a limited number only of the citizens 
of the Republie the system will be jeopardized. They regard the 
system as necessarily embracing most of the people, though the 
amounts paid by the overwhelming majority are unimportant. 
Their view is that the base upon which the system rests should | 
be broad, thus enlisting the interest of many in the fiseal affairs | 
of their Government and giving to it the general quality of | 
universality. It is unwise to erect a pyramid upon its apex— | 
it rests strongly upon its base—and the principle of taxation | 
may find a parallel in the illustration which I have just sug- | 
gested. 

I referred a moment ago to the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not exercise the taxing power for the purpose 
of promoting social legislation. That view was expressed by 
President Coolidge in his address before the National Confer- 
ence on Inheritance Taxation in February, 1925. Professor 
Marshall, however, insists that taxation may be used to effect 
certain social advancements. He and others. argue that the 
duty rests upon the State to make certain social adjustments 
and promote social reforms. 

I shall not argue that question now. I will only add that, 
so far as the Federal Government is concerned, it is a gov- 
ernment of limited powers; and the social reforms and the 
social adjustments, which might be effectuated by the applica- 
tion of the taxing power ought to be restricted to the States. 
The Federal Government is not empowered under the guise of 
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the taxing power to distribute more equally the fortunes that 
may be amassed in the hands of a few. It may, however, tax 
the estates of decedents, though it may result in material re 
ductions in the value of estates and the transfer of important 
interests in estate property to the Government. The power to 
tax, as we know, is an oppressive, destructive power; and 
our fathers limited its exercise by the Federal Government 
to the collection of those taxes only which were required to 
meet the necessary expenses of the Government. 

I repeat that the Federal Government may not, in my opin 
ion, constitutionally tax for social purposes. Our fathers were 
unwilling to commit to the Federal Government all authority 
and power, which the sovereign States may exercise. The 
general-welfare clause does not authorize the laying of taxes 
to promote social welfare, or to aid the States in the discharge 
of the functions with which they are invested by the people. 
It was never designed that the Federal Goverument should 
usurp the functions of the States, or, if the States grew so 
anemic and lifeless as voluntarily to abdicate their responsi 
bilities and sovereign powers, that Congress should assume 
the responsibilities which they were willing to renounce, or 
exercise the sovereignty which they pusillanimously cast away. 

I might add that the doctrine of Professor Marshall, if ap- 
plied, might become a dangerous weapon. ‘There is a menace 
involved in the taxing of capital in the guise of social reforms 
or social justice. Excessive taxes react alike to the hurt of the 
poor and of all other classes. 

Undoubtedly there are certain elements within our country 
who would like to modify, if not repeal, legislation imposing 
personal income and corporate profits taxes, as well as taxes 
upon the estates of decedents. For a number of 


years there 


| has been a strong agitation for a sales tax; and many have 


insisted upon a continuation of excise taxes as a stepping stone 
to the abolition of estate, corporate profits, and income taxes, 
and the institution of a universal sales tax laid upon the com- 
modities entering into the lives of the people. 

Professor Newmarch has opposed the income tax, contending 
that it offended against the sound principle of economics; and 
his views were stoutly maintained and forcefully presented by 


| certain representatives of wealth in our country during the 


past few years. Professor Newmarch stated that there should 
be a tax upon expenditures, and he argued that the washer 
woman with her pound of tea a week should pay taxes the 
same as the rich man for the pound which he consumed. He 
contended that the opportunity was afforded every one to de 
termine the extent of the sacrifice which he would make, and 
that it was not the function of the State to “adjust the 
vicissitudes of private fortunes.’ I think that John Stuart 
Mill also insisted that it was desirable to tax the income spent 
To me, such a system of taxation is undemocratic and tends to 
such injustices and inequalities as to call for general disap- 
proval. Under this system a man who has an income, say, 


| of a thousand dollars, and who is required to spend it for the 


support of himself and family, would bear as heavy burdens as 
one whose income was $2,000 and whose necessary expendl- 
tures were larger than those of the person with 
of $1,000. 

ixpenditure taxes are not progressive taxes, but regressive 
taxes. No system of taxation of commodities has yet suc- 
ceeded in being properly progressive. It fails to do justice 
to personal obligations, and indeed, it does an injustice; for the 


an income 


| more claims a man has on him by reason of a large family, 


the greater the tax to be paid by him. Again, it makes no 
discrimination between personal earnings and investment in- 
come, for if they are spent alike they are taxed alike. Then 
there are administrative difficulties which add to the regres- 
sive feature. But I shall not further discuss this question. 

I have referred to the great massing of wealth in the hands 
of capitalists. One of the phenomena of our modern industrial 
life is the enormous growth of corporations and the stupendous 
amount of property which they own and control. There are 
approximately 400,000 corporations making returns to the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 

The total receipts of corporations, including tax-exempt in- 
come, reported for the calendar year 1923, reached the tremen- 
dous sum of $119,019,865,117, whereas the net income of indl- 
viduals reported for the same year was less than $25,000,- 
000,000. The corporations for 1923 earned over all expendi- 
tures interest in the sum of $3,277,625,971, and reported net 
profits in addition thereto in the sum of $7,634,263,443, which 
represents earnings upon their share and debt capital of 
$10,911,.889,414. If these earnings be capitalized at 5 per cent, 
they produce aggregate corporate capital of over $200,000,- 
000,000. In fact, the corporations of the country in 1923 
earned 5 per cent on the capital value of $218,237,788,280, be- 
sides putting away depreciation reserves in the sum of 
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$2..116,244.428, and paying officers and officials the further sum 
of S2 DTOSTOISG 

pause here to say that if the Finance Committee were to 
examine the subject more fully than it has had opportunity 
to do, I believe it would offer an amendment that would limit 
the enormous salaries which are paid to shareholding officers 
and directors by many corporations—salaries too often un- 
earned, undeserved, but paid for the purpose, in part, of 
reducing the taxes which should be paid to the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I regret to say that I was called out of the 
Chamber, and | may ask a question on a matter which the 
Senator has already gone over. If he has, I hope he will not 
hesitate to say so, and I will withdraw the question. 

I have myself given some attention to the matter of which 
the Senator has just spoken, that one of the ways of reducing 
the tax that corporations pay to the Government, especially 
When they are close corporations whose stock is owned by a 
few people, is to pay enormous salaries. Will the Senator give 

ome examples of that? Has he some illustrations? Can he 
tell us of some of the corporations and the salaries that their 
officers draw? 

Mr. KING. Mr. Vresident, some months ago I examined a 
number of these corporations, but I have not the figures at 
hand. The figures which I have just given are those that were 
reported by the corporations themselves to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. I want to say to the Senator that many 
taxpayers are now making applications to the bureau for 
“special assessments,” based upon the fact that enormous 
salaries have been paid to officers and employees in other cor- 
porations engaged in like undertakings, under substantially 
the same operating conditions. They paid smaller salaries and 
incurred less operating expenses, and were thus required to 
pay larger taxes. They were penalized for their moderation 
and honesty. jut when they learned of the advantages ob- 
tained by those less scrupulous they invoked a provision of 
the law and are now seeking relief—that is, a refund—in order 
that they may be placed on the same footing as the favored 
ones. If one corporation paid $100,000 to its president and 
secured a deduction, other corporations insist they shall be 
entitled to a like deduction even though their president was 
paid but $10,000. In some instances, I am advised, these “ spe- 
clal assessments” have been allowed and deductions made 
accordingly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska 
that the law specifically says that there shall not be an un- 
rensonable allowance by way of compensation on the part of 
corporations, and no matter whether there are two stockholders 
or more they can not pay unreasonable salaries and deduct 
allowances for it. 

Mr. KING. I want to say to my colleague that unreasonable 
salaries have been allowed by the tax unit, thus reducing the 
taxes which should have been paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. A statement of that kind may be true, but I 
have not found such cases, although I have asked for them. 
There may be such cases. 

In relation to the amount of the net gains of corporations, 
in 1923 the gross income of corporations was $120,000,000,000, 
so, aS far as the expense is concerned, when you take that vast 
amount of business into consideration, I do not think the Sen- 
ator himself would say it was unreasonable. One hundred and 
twenty billion dollars was the gross income of corporations in 
1923. . 

Mr. KING. I have already stated that the total receipts of 
corporations for 1923, including tax-exempt income, amounted 
to $119,019,000,000, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McK ELLAR. How can the evils the Senator.is now 
complaining of possibly be corrected, as long as all of these 
mounts are fixed in secret, without the public knowing any- 
thing about it, without even Congress knowing anything about 
{t? How is it possible to correct the evil in that situation? 
Can anyone defend the granting of these great allowances in 
salaries or otherwise, or these great refunds, by reason of the 
facts the Senator has just been bringing out, as long as we 
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| have absolute secrecy in the conduct of this department of the 
| Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is very easy to make a statement 

Mr. KING. I do not want to yield the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take my own time, and I will give the 
Senator from Tennessee some information in relation to the 
total amount of refunds, and not only that, but the amount of 
additional assessments collected resulting from office audits 
and field investigations, which is nearly six times the amount 
of the refunds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will not the Senator put those figures in 
the Rrecorp? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will put them in the Recorp, but I do not 
want to take my colleague's time to do it now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would the junior Senator from Utah have 
any objection to his colleague putting those figures in the 
RECORD now? 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can not the senior Senator from Utah give 
those figures to us? 

Mr: KING. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give only the totals, but I want to go 
into the details further without putting this whole thing in the 
Recorp. Beginning with the year 1917 down to and including 
the year 1925 and nine months of the first quarter of this pres- 
ent fiscal year the total internal-revenue receipts were $30.- 
252,653,751.44. The amount of additional assessments and col- 
lections resulting from office audits and field investigations 
were $2,886,733,215, and the amount of refunds of taxes illegally 
collected during that same period, for the full nine years and 
nine months, was $554,331,125.28. That is the situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That does not include the $149,000,000 
that we expected to appropriate in January? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator gets mixed up when he talks 
about appropriations. The appropriation is made after the 
amount is determined, and this takes in the whole thing up to 
date. The Senator shakes his head. I know there is no ap- 
propriation made other than what is asked for, after the cases 
are decided. 

Mr. KING. If my colleague will permit me. he is not quite 
accurate in the statement that no appropriations are made 
in advance of a determination of the amount of refunds 
allowed. As a matter of fact in the last appropriation bill 
Congress anticipated allowances for refunds of taxes, and an 
appropriation, as I recall, of nearly $7,000,000 was made _ This, 
as suggested, was to liquidate allowances or refunds that would 
be made before the next meeting of Congress and the enactment 
of another appropriation law. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what I intended to say, if I did not 
say it: That no appropriation has ever been made until there 
was an allowance for illegal collections. In other words, at 
the time those appropriations have been made, we have added 
more than the amount that was at that particular date due, 
taking into consideration an estimate of what may happen 
before the next appropriation bill is passed. 

Mr. KING. If I understand my colleague, I still insist that 
he is in error, and I am sure he wants to state the facts accnu- 
rately. The fact is that in the last appropriation bill passed 
a few days before Congress adjourned, the matter was laid 
before the Couzens committee, and before the Appropriations 
Committee, and it was made clear by the Treasury Depart- 
ment that there undoubtedly would be refunds of taxes aggre- 
gating tens of millions of dollars determined and ordered paid 
before the next appropriation bill was passed. It was also 
clear that the Government would have to pay 6 per cent inter- 
est upon all deferred amounts found to be due by way of 
refunds. It was therefore considered wise and prudent— 
and I approved of that view—to make an appropriation avail- 
able for the Secretary of the Treasury, so that, as refunds 
were ordered by the administrative and judicial branches of 
the tax unit, they could be paid promptly, in order to stop the 
running of interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator stated just exactly what I stated. 
There is no question of the correctness of my statement, that 
at the time the appropriation is made there has been deter- 
mined an amount of refunds owing the taxpayer. I also stated 
that there was a larger amount appropriated than was due 
at the time the appropriation was made, to take care of re- 
funds that would accumulate before the next appropriation 
bill was passed. 

Mr. KING. They are unliquidated; they are undetermined ; 
they are subject to be determined by the judicial branch of 
the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President-——— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from: Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KING. I yield to my colleague first. 

Mr. SMOOT. That does not change my statement one par- 
ticle. 
lowing the remarks of my colleague, and then when I want to 
discuss it I ean refer to it in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the senior Senator from Utah? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
showing total internal-revenne receipts, total amount of 
additional assessments and collections resulting from office audits 


and field investigations, and total amount of refunds of tares illegally 
collected for fiscal years 1917 to 1925, inclusive, and first quarter, fiscal 


Statement 


car 1926 

Amount of 
additional | 

assessinents and | Amount of 

Total internal- collections refunds of 

Year ; Tevenue receipts resulting from | taxes illegally 
| office audits and collected 
field 


investigations 














$809, 393, 640.44 | $16, 507, 255. 00 $887, 127. 94 






3, 608, G55, 820, 93 29, 984, 655. 00 2, ORS, 565. 46 
3, 850, 150, O78. 56 123, 275, 768. 00 8, 654, 171. 21 
5, 407, 580, 251. 81 | 466, 889, 359. 00 14, 127, 008. 00 
4, 595, 357,061.95 | 416, 483, 708. 00 28, 656, 357. 95 
3, 197, 451,083.00 |  266,978,873.00 | 48, 134, 127.83 
2, 621, 745, 227.57 | 600, 670,632.00 | 123, 992, 820. 94 
2, 796, 179, 257. 06 577, 710, 044.00 | 187, 006, 225. 65 
2, 584, 140, 268. 24 | | 1 151, 885, 415. 


312, 667, 876. ( 60 


een 


29, 560, 952, 689. 56 | 
691, 701, O61. 88 | 





Tete ORE, .ciccieeae 
First quarter fiscal year 1926.) 
i 


Total 9 years 3 months_| 


2, SLL, 258, 170. 00 | 
75, 475, 045. 00 | 


515, 431, 910. 58 
38, 899, 214. 70 


653, 751. 44 | 2,886, 733,215.00 | 554, 331, 125. 28 
i | 


30, 252, 


1 Includes $17,777,642.45 refunded taxes under provisions of section 1200 of revenue 
act of 1924 (25 per cent refunds of 1923 individual income taxes) 

The total amount of additional assessments and collections resulting 
from office audits and field investigations ($12,667,876) 
year 1925 is made up as follows: 


Income tax (exclusive of $144,646,531 deficiency assess 
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I ask that this statement be printed in the Recorp, fol- | 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there fs only one Senator I 
know of who has even suggested such a thing as that, and I 
immediately called attention to the fact that that never would 
do. Even that Senator, as I understood, the Senator from 
Tennessee—and if I am wrong he will correct me—wanted that 
only upon the small returns. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Wanted what? 

Mr. SMOOT. Wanted the return of the taxpayer to stand 
without an examination, up to a certain amount 

Mr. McKELLAR,. For two years, of course -- 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I acquit my colleague of having 
been one of those to whom I referred as having vociferously 
declared that the taxpayers are making accurate returns. 
I know my colleague agrees with me that some corporations 
did not make honest returns, and that that accounts in part 
for the large sum, over $2,000,000,000, referred to in the tabu- 
lation just submitted, which, upon audit of the reports which 
they submitted, was found to be due from certain taxpayers 
to the United States. I have no doubt that a very large pet 
centage of that stupendous sum was due from some of the 
corporations to which I have referred. 

May I say that, in my opinion, if the tax unit had been more 
diligent and had disallowed many illegal claims which were 
put in for refunds and for depreciation, amortization, deple- 
tion, and obsolescence the total amount collected from these 
corporations would have been larger by at least $500,000,000. 
The Couzens committee found—and it can not be refuted—that 
the improper allowances made, based in part upon improper 
returns made by certain oil companies, lost to the Government 
more than $37,000,000 a year in taxes. 

The same investigation revealed that certain copper com- 
panies of the United States, by unjust discovery of depletion 


allowances which they claimed, deprived the Government of 
the United States during 1917, 1918, and 1919 of more than 
$60,000,000, and when the attention of the department was 


| challenged by the Couzens committee to the situation the tax 


| unit did not reopen these cases, as it shouid have done for the 


for the fiscal | 


ments subject to provisions of section 274(d) of 
a a | ee ee ee ee $219, 877, 466 
Estate thE .....ccccccceeeeensnessecccnseneescangeswoe 15, 159, 441 
CaphtaGeeell Uiiien bn tdcbieniadnsadscae Since Sbnahen tinea 5, 760, 493 
Gates Wb end dtotbetinccg pd cumacasdis dba ditndbiadn 525, 566 
MincGLLAROOGS : GER nto 3528 o torre eemanseenebonagne 825, 703 

Accounts and collections unit: 

TS a eee $58, 224, 840 

DE I n eccclitttbidditin om chinivite 12, 994, 867 
—-——-—_——_— — 71, 219, 207 

Tetal Gael yout M86. eee asec edsiss 312, 667, 876 | 


The total amount of additional assessments and collections resulting 
from office audits and field investigations ($75,475,045) for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year 1926 is made up as follows: 


Income tax (exclusive of $17,139,581.73 deficiency assess- 


ments subject to rovisions of section 274(d) of 

pevetth G68. G6. Bee etontatth —dawtinwctaenndonmeeien $49, 085, 238 
pK RR. + cen. Ear ee a EA AINE 5, 642, 504 | 
et RO TE a A Se ae 1, 127,124 
a a ee ee eee ee See ee o $14,915 
MisceGe C68 nce edittchwdtadnantinawintnpiin - 89, 471 


Accounts and collections unit: 
he ee 


$16, 201, 712 
Species SyOOes wie cswcdies cased 


2, 514, O81 
—— 18, 715, 7938 


Total first quarter, fiscal year 1926 75, 475, 045 
It is interesting to note that the total amount of refunds of taxes 
illegally collected for the past nine years and three months, namely, 
$554,331,125.28, is approximately 19.2 per cent of the total amount of 
additional assessments and collections resulting from office audits and 
field investigations ($2,886,733,215) which have been made during the 
same period. The percentage of the total refunds made during the past 
nine years and three month to the total internal-revenue collections 
made during the same period is approximately 1.8 per cent. 


Mr. KING. In view of the fact that my colleague has asked 
to have this tabulation inserted in the Recorp—and I have no 
objection—I think a brief comment is proper, namely, that it 
is a refutation of the vociferous contention made upon the floor 
that the taxpayefs of the country are all so meticulously hon- 
est that their tax returns should not be investigated. The fact 
is that many corporations, the oil corporations particularly, 
and some of the copper companies, and the steel companies, 
and others that might be mentioned, made returns which were 
inaccurate, as a result of which the Government, if those re- 
turns had been accepted, would have been deprived not of 
millions or tens of millions but hundreds of millions of dollars 
that were legally due. 


years 1918 and 1919, but the evidence was so incontrovertible 
with respect to 1917 that it did reopen the returns for that year 


and doubtless has recovered or will recover several million 
dollars legally due from the corporations referred to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 


yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In order that there may not be any doubt 
about the figures, there has been a total refund since the income 
tax law was passed in 1917, down to September 30, 1925, of 
$554,331,125.28. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is the very amount I reported 

Mr. McKELLAR. To that item must be added the item now 
proposed by the Committee on Appropriations of between one 
hundred and forty-nine million and one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion in a deficiency bill for the taxes since September 30. 1925. up 
to date, which will make a grand ign! of a little more than 
$700,000,000. 

Mr. KING. I may say to the Senator that before we get 
through, it will be over a billion dollars. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is easy to prophesy, but I am giving the 
Senate the figures. The amount of refunds of taxes illegally 
collected is $554,331,125.28. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is up to September 30 last? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I said, with the nine months 
of the present fiscal year included. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not so much interested in 
that controversy. We have made refunds aggregating, as I 
stated Saturday, over $500,000,000 and——— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. Let me complete this sentence. We will make 
additional refunds—many of which, I have no doubt, ought 
to be made, because they are just, and the taxpayers are 
entitled to relief—which will aggregate from $3800,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 more. I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no disposition whatever 
to dispute the figures given by the senior Senator from Utah 
about the refunds. I only wanted to impose upon the kindness 
of the junior Senator from Utah to call attention to the fact 
that while they are probably all correct, they are somewhat 
misleading, from the fact that what actually comes in the way 
of a refund comes after the tax has been actually paid and 
passed into the Treasury of the United States and we have to 
return. 

These things, of course, are necessary. To say that there 
had been only $500,000,000 refunded does not give us even an 
intimation of the transactions that have been going on behind 
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closed doors in the bureau that would prevent oftentimes the 
payment of large sums of money as taxes, and where the 
action is taken before the payment is actually made and 
hence the refund does not come in at all 

For instance, I have before me the affidavit of a man in 
the bureau calling attention to the question of the assessment 
of the Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, the Mellon National 
Bank, and a savings bank, all of them affiliated institutions, 
aid the question was whether they should be assessed as one 
institution whether they should be assessed separately. 
That claim was fought out. It was decided that they should 
be assessed as one institution—consolidated, in other words. 

Of course, T ean not say whether the decision to permit 
them to be consolidated was right or wrong, but the fact re- 


or 


mains that it was all done in secret and that involved in it 
were « great many millions of dollars in taxes. If they had 
been assessed as separate institutions, as is claimed by this 
man, who was in the bureau at that time and who makes 
what on the face of it seems to be a very good argument that 
such was the law and had been so interpreted up to that 
time, it would have made a difference of $91,472.87 in taxes 
and, as he claimed, by the erroneous assessment and the 


illegnl permission given to consolidate them, the Government 
lost that amount of taxes in the case of those Mellon cor- 
porations at Pittsburgh 

The point I want to emphasize particularly is this: It looks 
‘1 the face of it as though the man was right, but I can not 
decide that, because I have heard but the one side; but whether 
he is right or wrong, the adjudication in the case was going 
on behind closed doors. The returns of those corporations 
were secret. Nobody knew anything about them, and they 
never saw 
thing about it if it had not been for the investigation of the 
Couzens committee. 

It 
ever 
years. 
what is going on in secret and the amount of money that is 
involved in which the Government of the United States is 
interested. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is anything wrong about it, charge it 
up to Congress, because that is where the responsibility rests. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then do it in the open light of day. Do not 
go behind closed doors. Congress, when we have found out that 
a mistake has been made, should be able to rectify the wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been rectified. In the act of 1918, 
section 240, this is the provision referred to: 


That are affiliated within the meaning of this 
section shall, under regulations to be prescribed by the commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary, make a consolidated return of 
net income and invested cagMal for the purposes of taxation, 


since we have had an income tax law, 


for about nine 


Utah 


corporations which 


In 1921 this is what Congress provided: 
That corporations which are affiliated within the meaning of this 
section may, for any taxable year beginning on or after January 1, 
1922, make separate returns. 

Mr. KING. The latter act 
former. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: provided that they might make a 
consolidated return or separate returns. The latter act is 
permissible, while the former was mandatory. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It happens that I am a director 
of each of the three banks involved in the case mentioned by 
the Senator from Nebraska. I never heard that there was a 
tax case pending until Mr. Hickey, a discharged employee of 
the bureau, who I think was the Senator’s informant, made the 
complaint that there had been some irregularity about it. I 
made inquiry und was told that the same rule was applied to 
that group of banks that had been applied in dozens of cases 
before. It was not a new departure from the practice of the 
department. It was a mere recognition of the obvious fact that 
those three concerns were one unit. 

The truth is, and this I say of my own knowledge, that the 
Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, owned every share of the stock 
of the Union Savings Bank except the qualifying shares of the 
directors. It also owned every share of the stock of the Mellon 
National Bank except the qualifying shares of the directors. 
In every sense those corporations are one enterprise. They 


is more favorable than the 


it 


the light of day and nobody would have known any- | ¢, 
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is only an illustration of what has been going on there | 


I only wanted to take the opportunity of emphasizing | 
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were exactly what Congress meant to provide for when it pro- 
vided for consolidated returns. I can not imagine any justice 
in treating them otherwise than as consolidated. I never knew 
until this gentleman raised the question that anybody had 
ever contended that they ought to be treated in any other way 
than as one enterprise. As long as we are going to have a 
system of consolidated returns we can not get a more obvious 
ease of unification of corporations than exists in that case. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The fact that the Union Trust Co. owned al) 
the stock, as I understand the contention made here, is not of 
itself sufficient. The corporations that they thus own in order 
to affiliate must be in the same line of business. That question 
was raised, as I understand it. I am not surprised that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania knew nothing about this. It hap- 
pened behind closed doors, and nobody knew anything about 
it. It was secret. 

I want to read what Mr. Hickey said. He has sworn to it 
in the form of an affidavit. He has detailed not only this 
instance, but a great many other very interesting occurrences 
that have been going on. I shall read only a part of what he 
said about it: 


Mr. J. 8. Lay, then a member of the review unit of the subdivision, 
told me what happened there with respect to the Mellon National 
Bank. He was given the case to review. He first decided to look 
into the ruling on affiliations, and after reading the argument 
Seifert’s brief to the effect that 


in 
the charters of the Union Trust 
(the parent), the Mellon National Bank, and the Union Savings 
Bank authorized each bank to engage in kinds of business not per- 
mitted by the charters of the other banks, and that therefore the 
three banks should not be required to file a consolidated return— 


In other words, upon an examination of their charters he 
discovered that they were not in the same line of business. - 
The charters permitted them to do various kinds of bnsiness, 


and it was not proper that they should be affiliated— 


to file a consolidated return, regardless of stock ownership obtaining, 
and denied the contention. 


He denied it. This man was looking into it and decided 
that they had to make separate returns because an examina- 
tion of the charters showed that they could go into almost any 
line of business. In other words, as I understand his conten- 
tion, it was that the law required that in order to be affiliated 
they had to do the same kind of business. We could not have 
a corporation in the shoe business affiliated with a corporation 
that was manufacturing automobiles, even though the stock 
ownership was all the same. I understand that was the-con- 
tention, and this bureau employee held that, since their 
charters gave them opportunity to go into various lines of busi- 
ness, they should not be allowed to affiliate. Let me read on. 
After he had‘ done that, he said, referring to Mr. J. F. Lay: 


He then took the case to Mr. T. J. Bnes, principal reviewer, and 
told Enes of his objection to Risley’s action on the question of affilia- 
tions. Mr. Enes, according to Mr. Lay, held up his finger and said, 
“ Sh-h-h, sign on the dotted line.” Mr. Lay thereupon did as Enes told 
him and let the case go through for assessment on the basis of the 
improper ruling that separate returns be permitted to be filed. 


Then Mr. Lay said in the next paragraph that Enes, who did 
this— 


was subsequently made chief of the special assessment section. 


He got his reward, according to this man. I want to say to 
the Senate that I am not here deciding which way that case 
ought to have been determined, but it seems to me that when 
the Senate is enacting this bill into law it ought to consider 
that case. Thousands of cases considered and decided in secret 
without any publicity, with the claim made and sworn to by 
one of the employees that such things are going on and that 
bureau representatives are told to sign on the dotted line, 
ought to be enough at least to cause us to open the doors and 
let the sunlight of publicity get into the dark recesses of that 
bureau. 

I thank the Senator from Utah for his indulgence. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I know so little about this 


case that I do not know what year is involved, but I think 
it is only fair to say that under the 1917 act there was no 
provision for consolidated returns, 
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‘I NORRIS. No. The Senator is right about that. In | 
the 1917 act there was no such provision, but as a matter of | 
al practice they consolidated them by construction at the 
bureau. They thought it was necessary, and consolidation 
k place then, although it admitted that there was not 
ny law for it. They thought it was necessary, and maybe 
it was. I am not disputing that. 

Mr REED of Pennsylvania. The act of 1921 validated the 
previous regulations of the department in these words: 

For the purpose of this section a corporation or partnership was | 


afliliated with one or more corporations or partnerships (1) when such 
corporation or partnership owned directly or controlled through closely 
affiliated interests or by a nominee or nominees all substantially all 
when substanttally all of the 
stock of two or more corporations or the business of two or more part- 


the stock of the other or others, or (2) 


nerships was owned by the same interest: Provided, That such cor- 
porations or partnerships were engaged in the same or a closely 
ted business, 


That was interpreted by the department to cover the case 
a trust company which took deposits and made loans and 
which owned practically all of the stock of a national bank in 
the next block which took deposits and made loans, and the 
stock of a savings bank just 
deposits and made loans, 


of 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator please—— 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Just a moment until I finish 
mv statement. Perhaps the Senator can criticize both state- 


ments at the same time, 


Mr. NORRIS. I may not have any criticism to make. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The act of 1918 was the first 
time we passed legislation to control consolidated returns, In 


that act all that was required to enable consolidated returns to 
be filed was this: 


For the purpose of this section two or more domestic corporations 
shall be deemed to be affiliated (1) if one corporation owns directly or 
controls through closely affiliated interests or by a nominee 
substantially all the stock of the other or others. 


It was not even required that the business should be similar. 
That was the law that we enacted. It was under that law that 
the bureau made the ruling of which the Senator complains, 
and the case of which he complains is exactly the same as that 
of dozens of others, except that Secretary Mellon happens to be 
interested in these companies. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Pennsylvania assumes that 
because each one of these three institutions—the Union Trust 
Co., the Mellon National Bank, and the Union Savings Bank— 


makes loans and receives deposits, they have not gone any | 


further. I have no personal knowledge that they can do any- 
thing else; but the lawyer to whom was given the case to 
examine whether they had a right to affiliate examined their 
charters and stated they had the right under their charters to 
do all kinds of other things that were not similar. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania may be perfectly familiar 
with their charters, but he will not, I think, contend that the 
Union Trust Co. or the Mellon National Bank could do all of 
the things that the Union Savings Bank could do; neither 
will he contend that the Union Savings Bank or the Mellon 
National Bank could do all of the things that the Union Trust 
Co. could do. 
the charters, but he examined them and reached the conclu- 
sion from them that these institutions could not affiliate 
because of the divergence of business that might be transacted 
by each one of them. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Nebraska 
makes the point very clearly, but the answer to it is that the 


regulations did not concern themselves with what they might | 


do but what they were actually doting. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And the point is that they were 
each of them actually doing a banking business, accepting de- 
posits and making loans. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt of that; but I do not suppose 
the Senator will contend, if it be reduced to that proposition, 
that under the act any of them were actually, in all details, 
doing the same business. The savings bank, I presume, could 
do a vast number of things that the national bank had no right 
to do. I do not know about the Union Trust Oo.; it might 
have had still broader rights. 


or nominees | 


across the street which also took | 
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examine it as a lawyer, said that under the law these 
tions could not affiliate. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. 


institu- 


President, will the 


Senator from 
Utah yield to me, in order that I may ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 


yield to the Senator from Tennessee 

Mr. KING. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask the Senator from Nebraska does he 
think it is right because, for instance, three banks are cl sely 
affiliated and are owned by the same persons, that they should be 


taxed at a less rate than three 


other banks, perhaps in the 
same city, which are owned by different stockholders? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I do not think that, 

Mr. McKELLAR. But does not this provision do that verv 
thing? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Hickey says in his affidavit that as a 
result of what was actually done in this case the Government 
lost over $91,000 in taxes, and, of course, the competitors of 
these institutions were placed at once on a different basis 
They had to pay that much more tax, and it was not fair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 


said just a moment ago, does not that bring us down to the 
question of whether we should eliminate section 240 (a), (b), 


(c), (d), and (e) in reference to the making of consolidated 
returns? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may answer the question 
which has just been propounded, I would say that the com- 


mittee, of which I was a member, 
examination of the question of consolidated returns, as I now 
recall, not because we did not appreciate the importance of 
the subject but for lack of time and because we were attempt- 
ing to complete the investigation entered upon relating 
other matters of public importance. I think it a matter 
which should be investigated, and I hope that the commission 
created by this bill will investigate it. 

I will say to my friend from Tenne 
as well as to the Senator from Nebraska 
an open mind upon the subject. I think 
and still are evils growing out of consolidated returns, and 
that the Government has suffered from the interpretation 
placed upon the law; but if I were compelled to yote now as to 
whether the entire provision in regard to consolidated returns 
should be repealed I would be inclined to vote “ No,’ because 
I do not have sufficient evidence before me, and Congress hav 
ing acted, presumably upgn sufficient would feel 
that facts should be presented to rebut that presumption before 
affirmative action should be taken. There were some matters 
brought to my attention that indicates that the law 


made rather a superficial 


to 


is 


see [Mr. 
[Mr. Norris], I 
that there | 


McKEeEtcar], 
have 
ave been 


reasons, | 


has been 


| abused, and that some corporations have unjustly profited 
from such abuse. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 
Mr. KING. I yield. 
Mr. NORRIS. I am not saying, Mr. President, that consoll- 
dated returns should not be allowed. I do not know but what 


2 


Mr. Hickey does not set out the differences in | 


| 


| 


| 


myself, examined the charters of these institutions I 
might reach a different conclusion from what the lawyer did 
and say that what was actually done was all right. Senators 
must not forget that that is not the point I am trying to make 
I have not had any opportunity to go sufficiently into the 
subject; no one else has had such opportunity and there is 


not any way to do it, for the proceedings are secret and they 
have been carried on for nine years behind closed doors 
Let me say that, so far as consolidated returns are con- 


cerned, it often appears that it is to the benefit of the corpora- 
tions paying the taxes to be permitted to file consolidated 
returns, and sometimes it works the other way. If they have 
a loss in one corporation and offset that loss by a big gain in 
another corporation, it is to their benefit to file a consolidated 
return, while under different circumstances it may be to their 
benefit to pursue a different course. Several instances are 
cited by Mr. Hickey in his affidavit where the reverse action 
was taken, which he claims were also illegal and erroneous. 

It is not the point, Senators, that this practice is absolute}; 
wrong; to me it looks wrong on its face, but if I were a trial 
judge and had to pass on the question I would not be 
to pass on it with the evidence that I now have. I admit that ; 
the evidence is not here; but the point is that there has been 
no way to get the evidence; there has been no way to discover 
corruption, if it existed, or, if it were found out, to correct if. 
because the proceeding is in secret. It is as bad, it seems to 
me, as practices under the old Czar government of Kussia 
Carry it on, let it permeate ali the branches of our Govern- 
ment and it will bring ruin in time, just as it has brought 


vy 
y 


able 


I have no knowledge of it, | ruin throughout civilization wherever it has been permitted 
except that the man who examined it, whose duty it was to! to continue. 


Much, perhaps, that appears on the surface to 
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be fraudulent and wrong may, upon full examination, be found 


fo be absolutely right; but why not let the sunlight in? Why 
not let publicity take care of it? Why not decide these ques- 
tion in which the Government is so directly interested, in 
pul and jet everybody know what is going on? 

Now, I want to make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Utah {Mr. Kinej, who is a member of the so-called Couzens 
committee Because of the investigations of that committee 
much information with respect to this subject has leaked out, 
and he says—and other members of the committee have told 


me the same thing—that they have hardly scratched the sur- 
fuce; they have not gone through with it, yet by limitation 
imposed by action of the Senate the business of the committee 


is practically ended. I think the Senator from Utah, or some | 


other member of that committee, ought not to content him- 
self by letting the Finance Committee or letting the commis- 
sion set up by the Finance Committee to go on and unearth 
these things that are wrong, if they are wrong, but he ought 
to introduce a resolution here extending the time and the 
power of the so-called Couzens committee so to let it continue 
with its good work and complete it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President——— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, in connection with what the 
Senator from Nebraska has just said, a study of the testimony 
und the report itself shows the rank injustice which has been 
perpetrated, not because one auditor's or one engineer's views 
may be right or wrong but because of a lack of uniformity in 
dealing with these problems. So far as I know, I am not able 
to set myself up as a judge as to which auditor or which engi- 
neer is right or wrong, although the counsel for the committee. 
us a lawyer, in the testimony and the report has pointed out 
where he disagreed with certain decisions and rulings, It is, 
however, as I have said, the lack of uniformity which has 
caused the great injustice to many taxpayers and to the Gov- 
ernment. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I desire to send to the 
desk some amendments which I should like to have printed and 
lie on the table I may say that one of the amendments re- 
lates to the consolidated-returns section of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
vield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Utah said that in his 
present state of mind and with his information he would be 
inclined to vote against any change in the consolidated-returns 
feature of the bill. I should like to hear both sides of this 
question. Would the Senator mind giving me some of the 
reasons that occur to him why we should have consolidated 
returns? 

Mr. KING. That is a subject that I have not the time now 
to discuss. I will, however, in a sentence or two present one 
view of the subject. Assume a group of individuals engaged in 
the same business who own stock in several corporations. 
rhe law permits them to join these corporations, or, rather, 
permits the corporations to unite in filing tax returns to the 
Government. This would permit the gains from corporations 
to be applied in meeting the business losses of another corpora- 
tion, thus reducing the tax of the profitable corporation. 

tiowever, they must be engaged in the same character of 
business and owned and controlled by the same persons. Con- 
zress, I assume, believed there was no impropriety in per- 
mitting corporations thus associated, thus affiliated, to make 
consolidated returns. For instance, if the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and myself organized a corporation to manufacture 
plows, and another company to manufacture wagons, we might 
sustain a loss in operating the plow company and make profits 
in conducting the wagon business. The law permits us to 


file a consolidated return for the two companies—thus balanc- | 


ing the loss from one by the gain from the other. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator there? 

Mr. KING, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 can very clearly see the point the Senator 
has just made, but suppose one of the corporations to which 
he has referred was engaged in making plows and the other 
was engaged in manufacturing cotteun cloth; then the reasons 
for permitting them to file a consolidated return would not 
exist, would they? 


Mr. KING. I should be very much opposed to a consoll- | 


dated return under such circumstances, and the law does not 
permit a consolidated return in a case of that character. 
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Mr. NORRIS. That was the question that arose in tho 
case of the Mellon corporations in Pittsburgh, as to whether 
they were doing the same character of work. 

Mr. KING. If consolidated returns are permitted where 
the businesses of the corporations sre so diverse as indi- 
eated, I think it is a perversion of the law; certainly it would 
| be most*unwise to permit such a course to be pursued. 

Mr. SMOOT. The corporations must be engaged in sub- 
| stantially the same line of business. 
Mr. KING. Yes; they must be engaged in substantially the 
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same chiracter of business. 

Mr. President, the continuity of my speech has been broken 
| by these numerous interruptions, but doubtless it has been 
| improved. May I say, before resuming the thread of my 
| remarks, that I think the Senate made a mistake in not con- 
tinuing the committees that formerly existed, but which acted 
in a perfunctory way, and requiring them to make constant 
investigations into all departments of the Government. We 
formerly had committees to investigate the accounts of the 
| Treasury Department and the Post Office Department and 
| the Department of Justice and other governmental depurt- 
ments. They did not function. Later, we dropped from the 
organization of the Senate the committees to which I have 
just referred. 

If the Senate or the House had had a specie] permanent com- 
mittee charged with the duty of examining into the work of 
the Treasury Department, many of the abuses which have been 
investigated by the Couzens committee would have been pre- 
vented. Any fair-minded person who reads the record submit- 
ted by the Couzens committee will be shocked at the laxity, the 
lassitude, and the incompetency of some persons in the Treas 
ury Department; and if the commission created by the pend- 
ing bill does not function properly, then I think that a further 
and searching investigation of the Internal Revenue Bureau of 
the Treasury Department should be made. 

I am not impeaching the integrity of anyone when I make 
that observation; but we know that executive departments in 
democratic governments as well as in monarchical governments 
adopt either a policy of lassez faire or one of vigor and trucu 
lency, so aS to aggrandize their power. If the former, they 
drift and finally fall into ruts and lose their power of resist- 
ance so necessary in a bureau of this character, when great 
pressure is brought by taxpayers to secure the adoption of 
their views. It is to the legislative branch of the Government 

the people must look to protect them from executive usurpation. 
| Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. GCOUZENS. I understood the Senator to say a while ago 
that he would not be in favor of repealing the consolidated sec- 
tion of the revenue act, 

Mr. KING. I said that with the limited information I now 
have, I would not feel like voting to repeal all of those pro- 
visions. 

Mr. COUZENS. In my judgment, Mr. President, the whole 
section ought to be repealed. As I say, the Senator, of course, 
was not able to be present at all the meetings; but the testi- 
mony produced indicated the grave injustice and the wrong 
principle, in my opinion, of the consolidated section. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that I am rereading 
the whole testimony. The Senator knows that with committees 
sitting 6 to 10 hours daily and the Senate in daily session, it 
is humanly impossible for one to cover every field, particularly 
if that one is a member of three or four major committees. I 
am now trying to read the entire testimony before we complete 
this bill, in order that if the Senator’s motion is pressed I may 
vote with fuller knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. COUZENS. It seems to me appropriate, if the Senator 
will let me interject here a minute, to show the injury done 
by this consolidated section to some minority stockholders. 

For instance, a minority stockholder went to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and protested against a consolidation. He 
said: 
| J own only 8 per cent of the stock. It is worth $30,000. This 
consolidation proposes to group me with another corporation, and 
make my corporation pay a higher rate of tax than if I were not 
consolidated. 


In other words, this consolidated section is resorted to when 
| the taxpayer desires it to be resorted to, and is avoided when 
| he does not desire to resort to it. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is correct there. 


| Mr, COUZENS. I want to ask the Senator if he remembers 
the testimony that was presented to the commiitee in the case 
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of the Saturday Evening Post and the Philadelphia Public 
edger! 
: a KING. I heard only a portion of that testimony. 

Mr. COUZENS. In that case the Saturday Evening Post— 
a great, successful publication, subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in postage alone to the amount of millions and mil- 
lions of dollars, and exceedingly profitable—was allowed to 
consolidate with the Philadelphia Public Ledger, so that the 
Public Ledger—which, I understand, is run at a material loss— 
‘ allowed to offset the great gains of the Saturday Evening 
Post. It seems to me that there is no justice in that sort of a 
consolidation, 

Mr. KING. I think that would be an abuse of the statute; 
end I recall one other corporation, which I shall not mention, 
which I felt at the time had obtained an advantage not con- 
templated by those who framed the law. I stated at the outset 


oe 
_ 


- 


my remarks that many tax laws which are enacted are 
rather experimental and no matter how they may be drawn 
the ineidence and effects of the tax are not then appreciated. 


When they are put into operation we find that they may bear 
oppressively upon the people, or they may deprive the Govern- 
ment revenues to which they should be entitled 

Now. Mr. President I shall now return to the matter I was 
discussing before the numerous interruptions to which I have 
been subjected. 

The personal income tax and the profits tax collected from 
corporations aggregate $1,761,000,000. Of this amount, $916,- 
217.212 was paid by corporations. It will thus be seen that 
the income derived from the corporate profits tax was in excess 
of that paid to the Government as individual income tax. An 
examination of the deductions allowed corporations reveals the 
fact that they were most generously treated. In my opinion, 
billions of dollars were allowed as deductions which ought to 
have been denied corporations. The huge sums claimed as 
deductions for salaries, for interest paid upon funded indebted- 
ness, and for depreciation, obsolescence, and amortization, in 
my opinion, should have been greatly reduced. 

I think one of the evils that have crept into our tax laws 
has been the vast allowances against incomes which have been 
given in the form of deductions to corporations. Take the 
question of interest alone: They receive a deduction for the 
interest upon their funded indebtedness; and an examination 
of the deductions allowed for depreciation reveals the fact that 
those deductions have been treated as cash on hand, as they 
are, and have been paid out in dividends, or have gone to the 
reserve fund, or to the undistributed profits of the corpora- 
tions. However, it would mean that rate for the corporate 
tax could be materially reduced if those allowances in part 
had not been permitted. 

it will be argued that it is immaterial whether these deduc- 
tions are allowed in full, as claimed, with an increased tax 
rate, or are disallowed and the tax rate decreased correspond- 
ingly, as the same amount of revenue will be raised in either 
The fact is that many corporations do not claim or 
receive deductions to the same extent or in the same propor- 
tion as claimed and granted to other corporations similarly 
situated, and this of itself is a flagrant cause of discrimina- 
tion, inequality, and injustice as between the corporations 
themselves. 

But, to repeat, the gravitation of capital into the hands of 
gigantie corporations presents a situation which calls for the 
attention of Congress, not only when tax laws are being 
enacted, but also when measures relating to the welfare of 
the country are under consideration. 

Yesterday morning's press indicates the creation of another 
corporation, with a capital of $2,000,000,000, to take over many 
private concerns and similar corporations engaged in produc- 
ing one of the necessities of life. May I add, in parenthesis, 
that this centralization of capital in the hands of corporations 
should arouse apprehension in the minds of the people, and 
should challenge the attention not only of State legislatures 
but of the Congress to the inevitable evils that will result. 

We talk so much about billions that the massing of great 
wealth in the hands of a corporation, or in the hands of a 
few individuals, excites no comment. The school of philosophy 
which insists that the massing of capital in the hands of a 
few is no menace to the social, industrial, or political fabric, 
finds support among too many of the American people. It is 
also the philosophy which socialists accept, because they per- 
ceive that if the wealth of the country finds’ its way into the 
control of a few individuals or a few gigantic corporations, 
it will be more easy to transmute our present political system 
into one of state capitalism. 

May I say that when I was in Russia two years ago, in talk- 
ing with the leaders of the communist government, they stated 


case. 
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that as they viewed historic facts the United States was des 
tined to become a Socialistic state. The massing of capital 
they welcomed, because, as they reasoned, when capital is 
in the hands of a few individuals or corporations the transi- 
tion to state capitalism is more easily effectuated; and from 
state capitalism, they argued, the distance to be traveled to 
reach a communistic state was not great. 

If American capitalists were wise they would not stifle com- 
petition, as the Aluminum Co, of America has done, or try to 
destroy the competitive system in our economic life. They 
would not foster monopolies or confederate to restrain trade 
and commerce and force prices of commodities to exces- 
sively high levels and justly subject themselves to the charge 
of profiteering. If America ever becomes a communistic state, 
it will not be because of the acts of the Communists per se; it 
will be because of the injustices of capitalists. I am a friend 
of capital and have been called a conservative, but I want to 
denounce the callous attitude, the cynical attitude, of those 
who are seeking to control the avenues of trade and commerce 
and promote trusts and combinations to restrain 
destroy competition. 

It is obvious that the centralization of the great sources of 
production and wealth of the country in the hands of a lim- 
ited number will develop a situation in which the people will 
demand the intervention of the Government and its 
tion of control or ownership of important industries. 

Socialism is promoted by the concentration of the wealth 
of the country in the hands ofa few. Many who are opposed to 
socialism will prefer government control, or, if necessary, gov- 
ernment ownership of the great industries of the country rather 
than the establishment of a system which permits the forma- 
tion of aggregations of wealth under which individualism is 
crushed, the competitive system destroyed, and wages and 
prices fixed by such aggregations or those controlling them, 
the result of which inevitably is that industrial servitude 
would ensue and an oligarchy of wealth rule the state. 

I am in favor, therefore, of the Federal Government deriving 
substantially all of its revenue from personal income taxes 
and from taxes on the profits of business, particularly cor- 
porate business. Substantially all excise taxes should be re- 
pealed. They are justifiable in time of war, but not in peace 
time. The House has done well in removing excise taxes upon 
a number of commodities. It did not, in my opinion, go far 
enough, nor does the bill as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate carry repeals of these taxes to the extent 
required. 

It is true the Finance Committee bill accepts the provision 
of the House removing the tax upon automobile tires, parts, and 
so forth, and in reducing the tax upon automobiles, aside from 
trucks, from $116,000,000 per annum to $69,600,000, but it re- 
fuses to allow the reduction of $3,000,000 upon trucks, which 
the House bill provided, and leaves an annual tax upon trucks 
amounting to $6,000,000 and upon automobiles of $69,900,000. 
The Finance Committee bili also imposes a tax of $24,000,000 
upon admissions and dues. These excise taxes, I repeat, should 
be repealed. On January 9 I offered an amendment for the 
purpose of repealing these particular items in the bill under 
consideration. 

The House indicated its purpose to lay a tax on the estates 
of decedents for Federal revenue. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has boldly challenged the policy of taxing estates and 
has swept the entire system aside. I do not approve of the 
course pursued by the committee, but will recur to this matter 
later in my remarks, or when the Senate reaches this subject 
in the bill, 

Undoubtedly the Government will adhere to its policy of ob- 
taining a substantial revenue from customs receipts. I believe 
this view will be approved by the American people, although 
conditions are developing in our country which will soon call 
for a revision of the tariff, with a consequent change in the 
revenue derived from tariff duties; and in the future, no matter 
what party is in power, large revenues will annually be ob- 
tained from customs receipts. From 1791 to 1860, 98.6 per cent 
of the revenue was derived from customs duties; from 1861 
to 1909, approximately 53 per cent was derived from the same 
source; from 1910 to 1916, 43.5 per cent; from 1917 to 1921, 
the Government obtained but 6.3 per cent of its revenues from 
customs, 66.4 per cent from income and profits taxes, and 27.3 
per cent from miscellaneous internal revenue; and for the 
period beginning 1922 and ending 1925, 15.2 per cent of the 
receipts of the Government were derived from customs, 55.8 
per cent from income and profits taxes, and 29 per cent from 
miscellaneous revenue. 

For the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, revenue from cus- 
toms amounted to $547,561,226, and there is every reason to 
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believe that the receipt will be no less for the coming fiscal 
or calendar year 

In preparing a revenue bill it is not only necessary to know 
from what revenues will be raised but also what the expendi- 
tures of the Government will be. Unquestionably the Govern- 
ment will receive from personal income taxes and corporate 
profit taxes a larger amount than was collected for the cal- 
endar year 1925 or for the fiscal year 1926. There are signs 
in the industrial and business life of our country which must 
arouse some apprehension as to the future material prosperity 
of our country; nevertheless, I believe that Congress is justi- 
fied in framing the bill before us upon the theory that business 
conditions for the present year will be as favorable as at 
present, and in some branches of trade and industry increased 
profits will be realized. We are safe, therefore, in assuming 
that the revenues of the Government, if there were no change 
in existing revenne laws, would be perhaps larger during the 
eoming vear than they will be for the fiscal vear 1926. In 
many branches of industry conditions are satisfactory and 
corporate profits will be large. It follows, therefore, that 
imilar conditions will exist with respect to the incomes of 
individuals. 

The total ordinary receipts for the year ended June 30, 1925, 
aggregated $3,780,148,684, and the expenditures chargeable 
against such receipts were $3,529,643,446. With these receipts 
and disbursements there will be a surplus for the fiscal year 
1926 estimated at $262,041.756, and the Treasury Department 
estimates that under existing law the surplus for the next 
fiscal year will be more than $330,000,000. The House made 
changes in the existing law reducing taxes $327,161,000 and 
the Finance Committee reported further reductions, making the 
total reductions $352,661,000. The majority of the committee 
assume that no further reductions can be made—indeed, they 
have recommended an additional profits tax on corporations 
of 1 per cent. The Finance Committee bill as reported pro- 
poses the repeal of the capital-stock tax, amounting to 
$93,500,000 but meets this reduction by imposing an additional 
profits tax which will yield nearly $90,000,000. 

In my opinion the miscellaneous taxes, together with the 
receipts from customs dues and the income derived from cor- 
porate profits tax and tax on individual incomes, will yield a 
sufficient sum so that there will be no necessity for increasing 
the corporate profits tax. Moreover, the tax upon trucks and 
automobiles and upon admissions and dues can be repealed. 
Indeed, I have no doubt that further reductions could be made 
without producing a deficit. It must be remembered that the 
estimates of the Treasury Department have not always been 
accurate, 

The receipts have been larger than reported, and because 
Congress has not appropriated as much as the President has 
recommended there has been a surplus for a number of years 
at the end of each fiscal year. I have no doubt but that if 
the administration will observe economy and reduce the 
expenses of the Government, as it should, the revenues will be 
adequate even though the taxes upon automobiles and admis- 
sions and dues are repealed, and the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee to increase the profits taxes upon corpo- 
rations is not followed. I think it is unwise to increase the 
corporate tax, and I approve of the action of the committee in 
repealing the capital stock tax. Indeed, I go further. I believe 
that the surtaxes could be reduced below the limits fixed in 
the committee’s bill. I refer particularly to incomes which 
fall within the brackets of $24,000 and $100,000. In these 
brackets I favor the surtaxes indicated in the third column as 
against those carried in the committee bill; as shown in the 
following tables: 
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I want to add that it may be wise to increase the surtax 
from 20 to 25 per cent, and I shall permit an amendment in- 
creasing the surtax from 20 to 25 per cent. 

I referred to a maxim of publicists, that the first principle 
of taxation is economy in administration. In the report of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee it is stated that the present 
sudget requirements are over three times those prior to the 
war. In my opinion if the Government were economically ad- 
ministered, its requirements would not reach the limits inai- 
cated in the statement made by the chairman of the committee 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report for the fisca| 


year ended June 30, 1925, refers to the fact— 


that there are governmental activities still inflated and burdened wi 
superfluous clerks. 


And he mentions the fact that— 


the expenditures for 1925 were over $3,500,000,000, as compared with 
$742,000,000 in 1916, the last pre-war fiscal year, or nearly five times 
as great. 


An examination of the Budget submitted by the President on 
the 7th day of December, 1925, supports the view just expressed, 
that greater economy is required in the executive departments 
of the Government. It is a notable fact that since the estab 
lishment of the Budget system, notwithstanding the panegyrics 
constantly pronounced by officials in the executive departments 
and uninformed writers and speakers, Congress has shown more 
ecolomy than the executive departments and its appropriations 
have been below those submitted in the Budget. 

For several years last past there has been a nation-wide 
propaganda carried on by executive officials and by the Repub 
lican press to convince the people that the President and the 
administration were effectuating great reforms and exercising 
the most rigid economy. This campaign has had its effect and 
has been one of the principal factors in bringing support to the 
administration. Reference is constantly made to the expenses 
of the Government during the war, and then a contrast is 
sought to be drawn between the diminishing of expenditures 
since these fateful years 1917-1919. It must not be forgotten 
that billions of dollars of obligations contracted during the 
war did not mature and were not paid until 1919, 1920, 1921, 
and some were not discharged until 1922-23. Obviously, 
there would be a reduction in the expenses of the Government 
as the war debts were discharged. 

I submit that a dispassionate examination of the activities 
of the Government since 1920 will reveal that there has not 
been sufficient progress in returning to peace conditions in so 
far as expenditures of the Government are concerned. Agen- 
cies have been maintained which are unnecessary. Organiza- 
tions have been continued with an exaggerated personnel, the 
usefulness of which has ceased, and in every department the 
personnel greatly outnumbers the legitimate needs of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The ordinary expenses of the Government for the next 
fiseal year should be at least $200,000,000 below those recoin- 
mended in the Budget. I shall not pause to discuss what 
retrenchments and reductions should be made. I will only 
add that recommendations of nearly $600,000,000 for the Army 
and Navy can not, in my opinion, be justified at this time. 
And an examination of the demands made by the various 
departments reveal that material reductions could be made 
that would not in any way impair the efficiency of these 
Federal agencies. The fact is that the Government is top 
heavy; it has too many organizations, too many executive 
agencies which overlap, too large a personne}, too many offi- 
cials who are seeking to extend the activities of their bureaus 
and infringe upon the prerogatives of the States. 

Leading Republicans promised, when the Harding admin- 
istration came into power, that a complete reorganization 
would be effected in all the departments of the Government, 
which would materially reduce expenses and more efficiently 
administer the affairs of the Government. These proclama- 
tions have failed; no reforms have been instituted and more 
bureaus and agencies and commissions are being created to 
further increase Federal expenses, and to swell the total of 
taxes wrung from the people. Executive departments write 
too many bills, and are too influential in the determination 
of the powers which they shall have, and the duties which 
they shall discharge. 

It is worthy of note that notwithstanding the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Finance Committee's bill, the President 
in his address on Saturday evening to the heads of departments 
stated, in effect, that there would be a further reduction of taxes 
within the next year or two. The President in his Budget mes- 
sage dated December 7, 1925, stated that “we have about 
reached the point where the legitimate business of the Govern- 








1926 


+ ean not be carried on with less expenditures than at the 
resent time.” 

It would seem that there is some variance in these state- 
ments, and yet they can be reconciled upon the assumption 
that the tax bill as drafted by the Finance Committee will 
vield revenue in excess of the needs of the Government, even 
though it is not the purpose of the administration to reduce 
expenses, but, rather, increase them. Indeed, the Budget mes- 
cage referred to recommends increases of $60,000,000, compared 
with appropriations for the fiscal year 1926. 

1 submit that this remarkable statement of the President, 


' 
men 


made on Saturday evening, confirms my position that the 
revenues that will be derived from the pending bill will exceed 
the requirements of the Government and provide a surplus 


which will be the basis for a further tax reduction before the 
next presidential election. I shall not say that partisan con- 
siderations are taken into account in the formulation of these 
strategic policies so clearly manifest in the conduct of the party 
in power, 

Mr. President, it more important to reduce taxes now 
than to furnish partisan arguments for the continuation in 
power of the present administration. Moreover, it is not cer- 
tain that the interests of the party in power would not better 
be served by reducing taxes to the lowest possible limit, a limit 
not contemplated in the bill under consideration. I repeat, 
Mr. President, that we shall not discharge our full duty if we 
do not strike from the bill before us the provisions taxing 
automobiles and trucks, and remove the provisions imposing 
taxes upon admissions and dues, as well as the amendment 
adopted by the Finance Committee, increasing the corporate 
tax from 12% to 1316 per cent. Moreover, I submit that the 


is 
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provisions reducing the higher surtaxes should be modified, | 
and the rates within the brackets from $24,000 to $100,000 
should be reduced. The members of the minority upon the 


Finauce Committee submitted to the committee an amendment 
carrying out the views which I have just expressed. As I un- 
derstand the Senate will within a few minutes go into execu- 
tive session, I shall therefore surrender the floor, and at an- 
other time discuss various provisions of the bill, particularly 


those which are challenged by amendments heretofore offered | 


by me. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, inasmuch as we are under 

the head of surtaxes and discussing the benefits of the surtax 
schedule, I would like to direct the attention of the Senate to 
some comments made by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smod| when presenting the bill for consideration by the Sen- 
ate. On page 2519 of the Coneressionat Recorp of January 28 
the senior Senator from Utah said this, speaking of reductions 
in the surtax bracket: 
For comparison with these reductions I refer to the latest statistics 
Internal Revenne collections, for 1924. The total collected 
from personal taxes was about $689,000,000. Vhat was divided between : 
Incomes of less than $10,000___ $67, 000, 000 
Incomes of $10,000 to $100,000_____-- nwundinttiienidindind Ge ae ae 
Incomes in excess of $100,000 300, 000, 000 
will be noted that than $15,000,000 of revenue 
still will be raised from taxes on persons having incomes below $10,000. 
That should adequately explain why the reduction has not been greater 
for that class. Those persons have received such substantial benefit 
from previous reductions that little now remains to be done by way of 
relief, 


of those 


Accordingly it less 


I might interject at this point that I concur in that fully. 


With that target for attack removed, the critics will next say that 
the reduction on the incomes above $100,000 is too great and that on 
the incomes between $10,000 and $100,000 not large enough, The 
main answer to that is simply this: The largest single source of in- 
come for those having incomes in excess of $100,000 is from dividends. 
In 1924 dividends constituted over 42 per cent of the income of those 
in the $100,000 to $150,000 class; dividends constituted almost 55 per 
cent of the income of those having incomes in excess of $1,000,000. 
The tax upon corporations is, in effect, a tax upon the individual stock- 
holders ; it is merely paid at the source. The corporation tax has been 
left at 12% per cent (disregarding for the moment the increase in rate 
which compensates for the repeal of the capital-stock tax). It is only 
proper that the tax on dividends should be reduced through the surtax 
reduction. To tax corporate earnings first at the 12% per cent rate, 
whether distributed or not, and again at the 20 per cent rate, in case 
of distribution to a person baving income in excess of $100,000, or a 
total tax of 3214 per cent, would seem to be going quite as far as 
justice and fairness can permit. A careful consideration of the situa- 
tion will convince any fair-minded person that those having the very 
large incomes are not receiving any greater benefit than they, in fact, 
deserve. That such is an important consideration should be apparent 
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from the fact that In 1924 the total amount of $641,000,000 was 
received as dividends by ghe 5,000 persous who reported income of 
$100,000 and over. 

But the reduction of the higher surtaxes is based upon a ground of 
sound economics that looks further than to the interest of any indi 
vidual or group The latter is a minor and unimportant consideration 
as compared with the real reason that is at the basis of this policy, 
upon which both of the creat political parties now find themselves iu 


accord. 

I emphasize the word “ now.” 

The 5,000 individuals who enjoy the incomes in ex 
can neither eat food nor w 
wants of all other human beings. They enjoy greatet 
but their capacity for expenditure Is limited. As previously stated, they 
are largely interested in corporate enterprises. Any saving that inures 


to them through a tax reinvested in the 
companies. 


ss of $100,000 


ear clothes to any great degree beyond the 


may 


security, 


reduction must be same 


I might interject here that of course that is a very absurd 


conclusion, because the stockholders can not reinvest In the 
same companies when there is no more stock for sale 
Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator read the remainder of it? 


Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 


the same companies in which they 
must find new activities for 


in 


are already inter 


the use of their 


‘sted, or they 


money. 


I have not any objection to the fact that they might find 
other sources of investment, but I do object to the conclusion 
that they must find investment in the same companies. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it reads “ or.” 

Mr. COUZENS. But in the same companies, and they can 
not do both. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
coy or.” 

Mr. COUZENS. 


It does not say they must do both. If 


says 


I read further: 


Either use will mean expansion of business, 
’ 


the better employment 
of more people, and other results which can but benefit the people as 
a whole. With a furtherance of prosperity will come greater cor- 


porate earnings and a broadening of the base upon which the Govern- 
ment relies for its revenue through the tax on corporate income and 
the surtax on dividends. By fixing the maximum surtax at 20 
cent those 5,000 persons can il! afford to set aside the savings 
taxes by investment in tax-exempt securities, 
have invited that result. 


per 
from 
Any higher rate would 


That is what the Senator from Utah said when 
consideration of the revenue bill on last Thursday. 

By resolution of the select committee of the Senate author- 
ized to investigate the Internal Revenue Bureau the bureau 
was required to furnish the committee with a list of the indi- 
viduals who returned incomes of $100,000 or more in 1916. We 
received those returns, together with the returns of the same 
individuals for 1917 and up to 1924, inclusive. 

Remember, the individuals were not taken from groups. 
They were i»dividuals who appeared in several or various 
groups throughout the period from 1916 to 1924. They agere- 
gated, I may say, 4,063 individuals. Then we went through 
and analyzed each of those individual returns from 1916 to 
1924, inclusive. An analysis of the returns, which are in the 
report which we are about to submit to the Senate—and I may 
say the reason we have not submitted it is because we have 
not been able to have a committee meeting to authorize its 
submission—indicates some very astonishing facts, and indi- 
cates very clearly the reason for the falling off in Government 
revenue from this class of taxpayers, due in part to govern- 
mental policy of taxation and lack of wisdom on the part of 
Congress. 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate to go through 
all of these cases. For example, taking 1916, this group of 
individuals filed returns showing incomes of $1,278,404,000, 
omitting the final figures. In 1917 they returned $1,033,900,000 ; 
in 1918, $865,000,000 ; in 1919, $919,000,000. For the two years 
1920 and 1921 the same group returned incomes of $821,000,000 
in 1920 and dropped off to $673,000,000 in 1921. In 1922 they 
jumped again to $789,000,000; in 1923 to $784,000,000; and in 
1924 to $819,000,000. 

To dispel the fallacy of the high-tax brackets being respon- 
sible for investment in tax-exempt securities, I want to point 
out how few tax-exempt securities these individuals really 
held. That is demonstrated by the amount of interest they 
reported in their income-tax returns as deductible from gross 
income. There were some years when the law did not require 
that incomes from tax-exempt securities should be reported, so 
I can not give those. For instance, interest deducted by this 
group in 1916 and 1917 is not obtainable, because the law did 
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not require its return !n those years. In 1918 they deducted 
£95 000.000 out of a gross of $890,000,000. In 1919 they de- 
ducted $42,000,000 out of a gross of $965,000,000. In 1920 they 
deducted $51,000,000 out of a gross of $877,000,000. In 1921, 
1922. and 1923 the figures were not obtainable because the law 
did not require their return in the income-tax returns. In 
1924 they were required again by law to include the amount 
they received as interest on tax-exempt securities, and that 
amounted to $69,000,000 out of a gross of $896,000,000 in 1924. 

The largest percentage in any one of the reportable years 
was 714, und yet we are told through the press and every- 
where else that the curse of the surtax is in the high rates, 
nnd that if the rates were lower tax-exempt securities would 
be less purchased and we should get greater revenue. 

Mr. President, there is not a single item anywhere under any 
set of figures or reports which one can examine to prove such 
an absurd conclusion, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska ? 

Mr. COUZENS. TI yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. May I ask the Senator if the interest re- 
ported from tax-exempt securities has not increased relatively 
as the surtax has been reduced? 

Mr. COUZENS. ‘That appears to be the fact, but I would 
not venture to say that the reduction of the surtax was re- 
sponsible for it. 

Mr. HOWELL At least it is a coincidence, 

Mr. COUZENS. It indicates that the reduction of the surtax, 

least, has had no bearing upon the purchase of tax-exempt 
securities. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is because of the fact that even to-day 
the surtax rate is 40 per cent; and the condition would be the 
sume if it were 35 per cent; but when the rate is made so low 
that the difference between the interest on tax-exempt securi- 
ties and on the first-class paper is material, then we will see 
what the result will be; and we shall not know until that 
happens 

Mr. COUZENS. How does the Senator account for the fact 
that in 1918, when the rates were extremely high, this group 
reported an income of $890,000,000, and from tax-exempt securi- 
ties the interest was only 2.8 per cent; that in 1919 they re- 
turned income of $962,000,000, and from tax-exempt securi- 
ties the Interest was only 4% per cent; that in 1920 they re- 
turned income of $872,000,000, and from tax-exempt securities 
ihe interest was only 5.9 per cent; and in 1924, when the taxes 
were still lower, they returned $880,000,000, and from tax- 
exempt securities the interest was 7.8 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1918 the highest surtax rate was 65 per 
cent, 

Mr. COUZENS. And we had the lowest returns of tax- 
exempt interest for any period during that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, because up to that time investors 
had not put their money into tax-exempt securities. That 
is the reason. In 1920 the highest rate was 50 per cent, 
and then there was a falling off from $821,000,000 to $673.- 
000,000. It does not make a particle of difference whether 
the rate is 50 per cent or 40 per cent; it is necessary to reach 
the point where it does not pay to purchase tax-exempt 
securities. Then investors will quit. I do uot say that all 
of them will quit. Of course, men who desire to withdraw 
from business and to pay no further attention to business 
and want their investments in an absolutely secure place 
will buy tax-exempt securities. They are not going to take 
nny chance of running a business if they can not make a 
greater profit in business than they are making on tax-exempt 
securities. No person wants to take a chance in a business 
us against a sure thing, such as tax-exempt securities, the 
interest on which will be paid as long as there is a Govern- 
ment and as long as its credit is good. 

Mind you, I do not object to an individual doing that; it 
is perfectly right; it is lawful, and he has a perfect right to 
do it. I do not know but that I would do it myself, I will 
say to the Senator, if I wished entirely to withdraw from 
business and take no chances and had ample capital to live 
upon the interest. It would be nobody's business if I did it. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Utah overlooks a fact 
apparently. All during this discussion which has been going on 
from 1920 up te 1926, and which is still going on, the Senator 
must assume that the 121 individuals who reported net taxable 
income of a million dollars and over in 1916 were so oppressed 
by the high surtax, and, in addition, were so stupid that they 
did not have sense enough to take out their investment in cor- 
porations or business and put it into tax-exempt securities, 
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Now, I will show the Senator how absurd is the conclusion 
that the surtax affected the investment of individuals. In 
1920, when the tax was fairly high, these 121 individuals re 
turned only $12,000,000 of interest or income upon tax-exempt 
bonds out of $154,000,000. They did not know enough to 
change their investment to tax-exempt securities, so they re- 
tained their original investments. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Michigan permit a question? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. How much confidence has the 
Senator from Michigan in the returns which were made by 
those individuals about their tax-exempt interest? Does he 
feel that those returns were fairly complete? 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, yes; I feel they were fairly complete. 
because we have assumed in this discussion during the last few 
days that all of our taxpayers are honest and that we must not 
continue to harass them by investigating their books. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Michigan 
does not catch my point. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, yes, I do. ; 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am willing to assume that 
the vast majority of American taxpayers make truthful re- 
turns of their taxable income, but I know a great number of 
men who say that it is beyond the constitutional power of the 
American Government to tax municipal bonds, and that corre- 
spondingly it is beyond the constitutional power of the Govern 
ment to ask questions about them. I also know a number of 
men who deliberately refuse to answer the question of how 
many tax-exempt securities they own. I wonder if the Senator 
from Michigan has taken into account the possibility that the 
figures very much understate the amount of tax-exempt securi- 
ties that may be held? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not think I have, for the reason that 
in 1924 the same 121 individuals—and remember they are 
not different individuals taken out of a particular group of 
taxpayers, but the same individuals, following them through 
the various groups in which they happen to land in the par- 
ticular year for which they made their return—the same in- 
dividuals in 1924 returned $155,000,000 in taxable income. 
Why did not they take the investments from which they 
secured $155,000,000 of income in one year and sell them and 
buy tax exempts? That is what I do not understand. It does 
not make any difference how much tax-exempt income they re- 
ported; if they did not report any the result would be the 
same. In other words, if the argument be sound that these 
people with incomes of $1,000,000 and over took their invest- 
ments and sold them and bought tax exempts, we would not 
have these 121 returning an income of $155,000,000 in 1924. 
So, even if the tax-exempt returns are not accurate, it does 
not change the argument at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we have got to have an execu- 
tive session at half past 4, and I do not wish to take the 
Senator’s time now. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not care as to that; the Senator may 
interrupt me. 

Mr. SMOOT. But after the Senator concludes, when the 
question comes up again, I want to take it up as a whole, and 
then show just exactly what the result is and what the pic- 
ture is. 

Mr. COUZENS. We have got it as a whole now. The Sena- 
tor has not any figures that I have not got. He is not the 
only one who knows what is going on in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That remark was uncalled for, I will say to 
the Senator. I have not made any such claim. 

Mr. COUZENS. I meant that the Senator indicated that I 
did not have the figures. I am talking about the figures as 
affecting everybody who had an income of over $100,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator has not made those public. I 
presume it is likely that he has more figures on the subject 
than I have, but the Senator has not, of course, made them 
public. 

Mr. COUZENS. I said at the start they are not public, but 
just as soon as I can secure a committee meeting, which I have 
called for 10 o'clock to-morrow morning, we propose to turn 
them in. I have not wanted to do it on my own initiative. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to see them published. I do not 
claim but that the Senator has more figures than I have. I 
am simply taking the reports given to me by the department, 
which I have no reason tc doubt. 

Mr. COUZENS. But I want to point out to the Senator that 
the department has never computed any set of statistics such 
as these; it has taken groups. The reason the committee went 
into this was because there were no statistics bearing out these 
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conclusions obtainable in the department anywhere; 
wise, we should not have asked for all of this information. 
Mr. SMOOT. 


changes every year in the amount a taxpayer pays. One year 


he may pay a great sum, and the next year he may pay nothing. | 


The Senator, however, says that, as for the taxpayers for whom 
he has the figures, they are the identical individuals. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; 
are carried through all the years. In parenthesis, Mr. Prest- 
dent, I wish to say that probably 800 or 900 of them have 
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Of course, the Senator knows that there are | 


they are the identical individuals and | 


nrobably died during the period, so we have not the figures as | 


to them. 

Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration, out of order, of several bridge bills on the 
calendar, beginning with Order of Business No. 78, and includ- 
ing Nos. 79, 80, 87, 90, and 96. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest to the Senator from 


Connecticut that he take up the bills to which he refers one | 


at a time, 

Mr. SMOOT. TI have no objection to the request of the 
Senator from Connecticut, but in the meantime I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate concludes its 
to-day it take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I can not consent to the re- 
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Mr. SMOOT. I told the Senator on more than one occa 
sion——— 

Mr. NORRIS. This bill is brought in here—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. 


Mr. NORRIS. I am not quite through. This bill ts brought 
in here and it is said that it has got to be passed by a cer- 
tain date; that it must be passed by the 10th of February 
Perhaps it will be; I will not delay it for a moment, but we 
are going to have a fair debate on the items that are in this 
bill, or on some of them at least, and if it does not get 
through by the 10th of February it can be passed later. Sena 
tors ought not to expect to pass this kind of a bill by the 10th 
ef February; there never has been such haste before in 
nection with a tax measure. The bill is brought with 
certain provisions which will require its early passage to 
carry them out and 4t is said, “Now we have done that, and 
you will have to let the bill go through.” 

I am not to blame, and the rest of us are not to blame, be- 


con 
here 


cause we did not get at it earlier. We got at it a few days 
| after the committee reported it. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 4.30 o'clock having 


. | 
business | 


quest of the Senator from Utah to meet at 11 o’clock, either | 


to-morrow or the next day, if there is anything in the tax bill 


necessity that the Agriculture Committee have two hours in the 
morning in which to consider business before it. I have no 
objection, of course, to the Senate meeting at 12 o'clock, 


Mr. SMOOT. I want to get through with this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. So do I, but I can not be at two places at 
once, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what does the Senator from 
Utah propose? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have asked unanimous consent that when 


the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess until 
11 o'cloc k to-morrow morning. 

Mr. COUZENS. I can not agree to that, Mr. President. 
The Interstate Commerce Committee is meeting every day, and 
we can not be here at 11 o’clock and have these things all 
slipped over without having a chance to consider them. 

Mr. SMOOT. There has not been anything “slipped over” 
at all. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am not charging anybody with slipping 
anything over; I am not charging anybody with doing any- 
thing improper; I refer to provisions being acted upon in the 
natural course of legislation; but we cun not be here at the 
time indicated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if we can not meet at, say, 
11 o'clock each day, there is very little hope, so far as I see it, 
of getting through with this bill at as early a date as we ought 
to finish to meet the conditions and requirements of the Treas- 
ury. I know we can not fix any hour for the meeting of the 


Senate that will not interfere with some committee or with | 


the convenience of some Senator, but in a matter of so much 
importance, pressing for immediate action, it seems to me that 
we ought not to delay this bill because it might conflict with 
some Senator's convenience or some committee’s convenience. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think it can be fairly stated 
that nobody is trying to delay this tax bill; I am just as 
anxious to proceed with it as is anyone else; but I want to 
assure Senators that if they undertake now at this early date 
to start a steam-roller process here they are not going to make 
any headway. There are some of us who will probably know 
how to insist that a quorum shall be maintained. We can not, 
as the Senator from Michigan says, atiend to other business 
which has got to be considered if we are required to attend 
the Senate at unusual hours in the morning. We have only had 
this bill up here four days, and already those in control of it 
are commencing to put the screws on. I want to tell them 
that so long as I can prevent it the bill is not going to be 
considered in that way. It is not fair; there is not any justice 
in it. We are all anxious to get through with this bill, but, as 
the Senator from Michigan has said, it does not make any 
difference what the intentions of Senators may be, if they are 
going to undertake to pass this bill in two or three hours it is 
going to be “slipped over.” You may be perfectly honest; I 


admit you are and all that; but that is net the way to con 
sider this bill, and, in my judgment, those in charge of it are 
hot going to make any headway if they undertake to expedite 
it by force. 





arrived, the Senate. under an order heretofore agreed to, will 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. The Ser 
geant at Arms will clear the galleries and close the doors 
The Senate thereupon proceeded to the consideration 
executive business. After 20 minutes spent in executive ses 


of 


| sion the doors were reopened 
coming up in which I am interested, because it is an absolute | 








ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that when the Senate concludes 
business to-day it take a recess until to-morrow at noon 
The motion was agreed to. 


its 


FOX RIVER BRIDGES, ILLINOIS 
Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 1305) granting the consent of 


Congress to the highway commissioner of the town of Elgin, 
Kane County, Ill., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Fox River. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress Is hereby granted 


to the highway 


county of to construct, maintain, 
operate a thereto across the Fox River at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, in substantially a direct 
line, connecting State Street on the east side of the river with Main 
Street on the west side of the river, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 25, 1906. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, repeal this 
pressly reserved. 


the of Elgin, situated in 


Illinois, 


commissioner of 
and State of 
bridge and approaches 


town the 


Kane and 


amend, or ict Is hereby ex- 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 2472) to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Fox River in Kane County, IIL 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Chicago & North Western Railway Co., a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of Illinois, and its successors and 


assigns, .. construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Fox River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, in sections 15 and 22, township 42 north, range 8 east of 


the third principal meridian, in the county of Kane, in the State of 
Illinois, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters.” ap 
proved March 28, 1906. 
Sec. 2. That the right 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 2473) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the highway commissioner of the town of Elgin, Kane 
County, Ul... to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Fox River. 


to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the highway. commissioner of the town of Elgin, situated in the 
county of Kane and State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Fox River, in sub- 
stantially a direct line, connecting State Street on the east side of 
the river with Main Street on the west side of the river, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LAKE MICHIGAN BRIDGE AT CHICAGO RIVER, ILL. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 2288) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the South Park commissioners and the commissioners 
of Lincoln Park, separately or jointly, their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across that 
portion of Lake Michigan lying opposite the entrance to Chi- 
cago River, Lil 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the South Park commissioners and the commissioners of Lincoln 


Park, separately or jointly, and their successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, a bridge and approaches thereto across that portion of Lake 


Michigan lying opposite the entrance to Chicago River, Ill., in the city 
of Chieago, county of Cook, and State of Illinois, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

LITTLE CALUMET RIVER BRIDGE, ILL. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5879) granting the consent of 
Congress to the county of Cook, State of Illinois, to construct a 
bridge across the Little Calumet River in Cook County, State 
of Illinois. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


He it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby given 
for the construction by the county of Cook, State of Illinois, of a 
bridge across Little Calumet River at Burnham Avenue in said county 
and State, which bridge is now in course of construction in accord- 
ance with plans that in the opinion of the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Engineers provide suitable facilities for navigation. If said 
bridge be completed in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers it shall be a lawful structure, and shall 
be maintained and operated under and in accordance with the perti- 
nent provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered te a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PALMER RIVER BRIDGE, MASS. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6234) to authorize the depart- 
ment of public works, division of highways, of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge across Palmer 
River, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress Is hereby granted 
to the department of public works, division of highways, of the Com- 
mouwealth of Massachusetts to construct a bridge and approaches 
thereto across Palmer River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, in the tewns of Swansea and Rehoboth, in said Common- 
wealth, said bridge constituting a part of the highway known as the 
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Providence-Fall River State Highway, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. ; 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
RECESS 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take a 
recess, the recess being under the previous order, until noon 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock at 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, Fel- 
ruary 2, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 1, 1926 
Cutler Justice Supreme Court oF Hawall 
Antonio M. Perry, of Hawaii, now associate justice, Supreme 
Court, Territory of Hawaii, to be Chief Justice of that court 
vice Emil ©. Peters, resigned. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF SupREME CourRT or Hawati 
James J. Banks, of Hawaii, now third judge, circuit court, 
first circuit, Territory of Hawali, to be associate justice, Su- 
preme Court, Territory of Hawaii, vice Antonio M. Perry, nomi- 
nated to be Chief Justice, Supreme Court, Territory of Hawaii. 
First JupGe or Crrcurr Court or Hawall 
Frank Andrade, of Hawaii, to be first judge, circuit court, 
first circuit, Territory of Hawaii. (A reappointment, his term 
having expired.) 
Seconp Crecurr Court Junecr or Hawan 
Charles F. Parsons, of Hawaii, now United States attorney, 
district of Hawaii, to be second judge, circuit court, first cir- 
cuit, Territory of Hawaii, vice Ray J. O’Brien, resigned. 
Tutrp Crrourr Court Juper or Hawall 
Edward Kingsley Massee, of Hawail, to be third judge, cir- 
cuit court, first circuit, Territory of Hawali, vice James J. 
Banks, nominated to be associate justice, Supreme Court, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. 
Crrcuir Court Juner, Tnrep Crrcuit or Hawa 
James Wesley Thompson, of Hawaii, to be circuit judge, 
third circuit, Territory of Hawaii. (A reappointment, his 
term having expired.) 
Orrcutr Court Jupce, Fourrs Circuit or Hawatrt 
Homer L. Ross, of Hawaii, to be circuit judge, fourth cir- 


euit, Territory of Hawaii. (A reappointment, his term having 
expired.) 


Unirep StTates ATTORNEY 


Edward J. Bowman, of Michigan, to be United States attor- 
ney, western district of Michigan. (A reappointment, his term 
having expired.) 

Unirep States MARSHAL 


William Robert Rodman, of Rhode Island, to be United 
States marshal, district of Rhode Island. (A reappointment, 
his term having expired February 7, 1926.) 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 
First Lieut. Harold Willis Kohl, Medical Corps Reserve, 
with rank from January 27, 1926. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONEL 


Lieut. Col. Robert Frame Woods, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from January 26, 1926. 


TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Maj. Frank Blair Kobes, Infantry, from January 26, 1926. 
TO BE MAJOR 


Capt. Emmet Crawford Morton, Finance Department, from 
January 26, 1926. 
TO BE CAPTAINS 


First Lieut. James Dallace Bender, Infantry, from January 
22, 1926. 

First Lieut. Louis Howard Thompson, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from January 25, 1926. 

First Lieut. Ellis Bates, Infantry, from January 25, 1926. 
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Second Lieut. John C. McQueen to be a first li 


euftenant 


Marine Corps from the 7th day of August, 1925, 
Second Lieut. Howard N. Kenyon to be a iirst lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 11th day of August, 1925 


Second Lieut. William N. MecKelvy, jr., to be a first lieuten- 


First Lieut. George Pryor Johnson, Air Service, from Janu- | 
ary 26, 1926. 

First Lieut. Clyde Virginius Finter, Air Service, from Janu- 
ary 27, 1926. 

TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 

Second Lieut. George Huston Bare, Infantry, from January 
19, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Morris Haslett Marcus, Cavalry, from January 
—) 19°96 
~ Soeond Lieut. Frank Zea Pirkey, Corps of Engineers, frou | 
January 22, 1926. ; 

second Lieut. Karl William Hisgen, Field Artillery, from | 
January 25, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Patterson Wardlaw, Field Artillery, 

m January 25, 1926. 


see ud Lieut. 
1926. 

Second Lieut. 

January 27, 1926, 

ond Lieut. John Baylis Cooley, 


James Harry Marsh, Infantry, from January 
26 
Francis Warren Crary, Field Artillery, from 


or 
Sex 2 


ai, 


Cavalry, from January 
1926 


PROMOTION IN THE PHILIPPINE 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANT 
Mariano Santos Sulit, Philippine Scouts, from 


Scouts 


Se ond Lieut. 


inuary 19, 1926. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 
gree Col. Norman G. Burton, assistant quartermaster, to be 


an i sainaa quartermaster in the Marine Corps with the rank 
of colonel from the 19th day of January, 1926. 
Maj. Charles R. Sanderson, assistant quartermaster, to be 
an assistant quartermaster in the Marine Corps with the rank 
lieutenant colonel from the 19th day of January, 1926. 


Maj. John L. Doxey to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 24th day of June, 1924, to correct the date from 


which he takes rank as previously nominated and confirmed. 
Jobn A. Gray to be a major in the Marine 
the 17th day of July, 1924. 


Capt. 


Corps from 


Capt. Paul C. Marmion to be a major in the Marine Corps 

om the 20th day of August, 1924. 

Capt. Lowry B. Stephenson to be a major in the Marine 
Corps from the 16th day of January, 1925. 


Capt. Benjamin A. Moeller to be a major in the Marine Corps | 


from the 11th day of April, 1925. 

Capt. Archibald Young to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 23d day of May, 1925. 

Capt. Harold C, 
from the 15th day of July, 1925. 

Capt. Harry K. Pickett to be 
from the 25th day of July, 1925. 

ee Lieut. Guy B. Beatty to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 23d day of July, 1924. 

Second Lieut. John C. Clausing to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 7th day of September, 1924. 

second Lieut. John M. Greer to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 16th day of October, 1924. 

Second Lieut. William E. Maxwell to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 9th day of January, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Clarence R. Wallace to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 16th day of January, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Ronald A. Boone to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 2d day of February, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Charles 8. Finch to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 4th day of March, 1925, 

Second Lieut. Paul B. Watson to be a first lieutenant in the 
Mar "ine Corps from the 26th day of March, 1925. 

Second Lieut. William B. Onley to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 3d day of April, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Robert D. Foote to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 11th day of April, 1925. 

Second Lieut. James H. Strother to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 23d day of May, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Ivan W. 
Marine Corps from the 3d day of June, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Joe N. Smith to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 26th day of June, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Louis E. Marie, jr., to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 15th day of July, 1925. 


a major in the Marine Corps 


Second Lieut. Arthur J. Burke to be a first lieutenant in the | 


Marine Corps from the 25th day of July, 1925. 

Second Lieut. James S. Monahan to be a first lieutenant in | 
the Marine Corps from the 28th day of July, 1925. 

Second Lient. John A. Bemis to be a first lieutenant in the | 
Marine Corps from the 7th day of August, 1925. 


Pierce to be a major in the Marine Corps | 


Miller to be a first lieutenant in the | 


ant in the Marine Corps from the 7th day of September, 1925. 
Second Lieut. Andre V. Cherbonnier to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 14th day of September, 1925 
Seconc Lieut. William W. Davies to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 15th day of September, 1925 
POSTMASTERS 
| ALABAMA 
| Thomas W. Naugher to be postmaster at Chase, Ala., in place 
| of T. W. Naugher. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
8, 1926 
, 1926. 
George W. Graves to be postmaster at Russellville, Ala., in 


| place of G. W. 
ruary 3, 1926. 


Graves. Incumbent’s commissi 


i expires Feb- 


James B. Washington to be postmaster at Tuskegee Institute 
| Ala., in place of J. B. Washington. Incumbent’s commission 
expires February 3, 1926. 


ARKANSAS 
| 


Samuel C. Scott to be postmaster at Wheetley, Ark., in place 
| of S. C. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires February 3, 
|} 1926. 
| CONNECTICUT 
John L. Eliot to be postmaster at Clinton, Conn., in place of 
J. L. Eliot. Inecumbent’s commission expires February 3, 1926 
ILLINOIS 
Otto W. J. Henrich to be postmaster at Des Plair IiL., in 
place of William Lewerenz, resigned 
Bruce C. Krugh to be postmaster at Homer, LIL, in place of 
| B. C. Krugh. Incumbent’s commission expires February 3, 
1926. 
John W. Miller to be postmaster at Okawville, Tll.. in place 
| of J. W. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires February 3, 
1926. 
Robert Murphy to be postmaster at Tilden, Ill, tn place of 


| 


| Robert Murphy. n expires F‘ 


1926. 
' INDIANA 
John W. Rudolph to be postmaster at Montgomery, 
| place of J. W. Rudolph. Incumbent's commis 
| ruary 3, 1926. 


Incumbent’s commissio bruary 3, 


Ind., in 


lon expires Feb 


Benjamin A. Brown to be postmaster at Colfax, Iowa, in 
| place of B. A. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
| ruary 3, 1926. 

Rufus W. McKnight to be postmaster at Marengo, Iowa, in 
| place of R. W. McKnight. Incumbent’s commission expires 
| February 3, 1926. 

KANSAS 


Maggie Dowell to be postmaster 
| of Maggie Dowell. 
| 8, 1926. 


at Gaylord, Kans., 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires 


February 


KENTUCKY 

Joseph R. Kimmel to be postmaster 
| place of J. R. Kimmel. Incumbent’s 
| ruary 5, 1926. 


at Drakesboro, Ky., in 


commission expires Feb- 


| LOUISIANA 


| Margaret Berger to be postmaster at McDonoghville, La., in 
| place of Margaret oiceer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
| February 3, 1926. 
MARYLAND 
Clayton C. Wilson to be postmaster at Cordova, Md., in place 


| of C. 
1926. 

Martin M. Wright to be postmaster at Easton, 
of M. M. Wright. 


C. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 


Md4., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 17, 


1926. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Webster L. Kendrick to be postmaster at West Brookfield, 
| Mass., in place of W. L. Kendrick. Incumbent’s commission 


| expired August 5, 1925. 
MINNESOTA 


Lewis Garden to be postmaster at Gary, 


Mina., in place of 
A. E. Rishof, removed. 


MISSOURI 


Luther P, Dove to be postmaster at Cabool, Mo., in place of 
| L. P. Dove. Incumbent's commission expires February 2, 1926. 
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Jackson G. Short to be postmaster at Galena, Mo., in place of 
J. G. Short Inemubent’s commission expires February 2, 1926. 

Robert Rh. White to be postmaster at Greenville, Mo., in place 
of R. R. White Incumbent’s commission expires February 2, 
16 

Lawrence R. Quick to be postmaster at Hallsville, Mo., in 
place of K. Qoick. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 


ary 2, 1026 


Herman E. Christrup to be postmaster at Laddonia, Mo., in 
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Benjamin F. Evans to he postmaster at Hopewell, Pa. 
place of B. I. Evans. 
uary 30, 1926. 

Alfred L. Evans to be postmaster at Kane, Pa., in place o} 
Evans. Incumbent’s commission expires February 


in 
Incumbents commission expired Jan- 


1926. E 


place of Hi. KE. Christrup. Incumbent’s commission expires | 
February 2, 1926 

David L. Blanchfield to be postmaster at Martinsburg, Mo., 
in polane ID. L. Blanchfield. Incumbent’s commission expires 
rebruary 2, 126 

Hen W. Werges to be postmaster at New Haven, Mo., in 
place If. W. Werges. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926 

(irace FE. Kirkbride to be postmaster at Ravenwood, Mo., in 
place of G. E. Kirkbride Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 2, 1926 

John H. Fisher to be postmaster at Sullivan, Mo., in place of 
J. HL. Fisher. Incumbent’s commission expires February 2, 
126, 

Ben J. Drymon to be postmaster at Willow Springs, Mo., 


in place of B. J. Drymen. Incumbent’s commission expires | 
February 2, 1926 
Henry A, Seemel to be postmaster at De Soto, Mo., in place | 


of William Vogel, resigned 


NEBRASKA 


Alfred G. Taylor to be postmaster at Chappell, Nebr., in place 
of A. G. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expires February | 
, 1926. 

NEW YORK 


Richard Bullwinkle to be postmaster at Central Valley, N. Y., 
in place of Richard Bullwinkle. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 2, 1926. 

frederick M. Avery to be postmaster at Cold Water, N. Y., in 
place ot F. M. Avery. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1926 

George W. Mohlifeld to be postmaster at Cutchogue, N. Y., in 
place of M. KE. Corey, resigned 

Villiam R. Crawford to be postmaster at 
place of W. R. Crawford. 
uary 5, 1926. 

William F. Raynor te be postmaster at West Hampton Beach, 
N. Y., in place W. F. Raynor. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 22, 1925. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Franks to be postmaster at Franklin, N. C. 

Franks. 


Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 


of 


Sam L 
of S. L. 
1926 

Albert Z. Jarman to be 
place of A. Z. Jarman. 


ary 5, 1926. 


, in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires February 3, 


postmaster at Richlands, N. C., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 


oOHntTO 


French Crow to be postmaster at Marion, Ohio, in place of 
French Crow. Incumbents commission expires February 2, 
1926. 

Farl Augustine to be postmaster at Montpelier, Obio, in place 
Earl Augustine. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
126 

Florence Muichier to be postmaster at Rutland, Ohio, in place 
of Florence Mutchler. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 15, 1925 

George W. Hurless to be postmaster at Waterville. Ohio, in 
place of G. W. Hurless. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 3, 1926. 

William G. Hoffer to be postmaster at Willshire, Ohio, in 


place of W. G. Hoffer. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 3, 1926, 
OREGON 
William G. Smith te be postmaster at Mill City, Oreg., in 
place of W. G. Smith. Ineumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926 


Reber G. Allen to be postmaster at Silverton, Oreg., in place 


of R. G. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expires February 2, 
1926. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John L. Chapman to be postmaster at Blue Ridge Sumit, 


Pa., in place of J. 


L. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 2 


Chapman. 
2, 1926. 

Rufus H. Ingraham to be postmaster at Genesee, Pa., in 
place of R. H. Ingraham. Incumbent’s commission expires 


February 2, 1926, 


Warsaw, N. Y., in 


| of Oscar Yeager. 


Frederick W. Kiefhaber to be postmaster at McVeytown, Pa. 
in place of F. W. Kiefhaber. Incumbeut’s commission expires 
February 2, 1926. 

Wilberforce Schweyen to be postmaster at Mifflintown, Pa. 
in place of Wilberforce Schweyen. Incumbent’s commission ex 
pires February 2, 1926. ~ 

William L. Swarm to be postmaster at Millheim, Pa., in place 
of W. L. Swarm. Incumbent’s commission expires February 2, 
1926. 

Benjamin L. Ress to be postmaster at Monongahela, Pa., in 
place of B. L. Ross. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926. 

Harry H. Carey to be postmaster at Plymouth, Pa., in place 
of H. H. Carey. Incumbent’s commission expires February 2, 
1926. 

Gilbert C. McIntyre to be postmaster at Six Mile Run, Pa., 
in place of G. C. MeIntyre. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1926. 

Albert BE. Franklin to be postmaster at Sutersville, Pa. 
place of A. E. Franklin. 
ruary 2, 1926. 

Julia C. Gleason to be postmaster at Villanova, Pa., in place 


y i 
Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 


of J. C. Gleason. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
2, 1926 
2, 1926. 


BOUTH CAROLINA 


John S. McCall to be postmaster at Society Hill, S. C. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lyman J. Bates to be postmaster at Lake Preston, 8S. Dak., 
in place of L. J. Bates. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926. 
TEN NESSEE 
James S. Braswell to be postmaster at Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
in place of R. W. Vickers, resigned. 
TEXAS 


William C. Kenyon to be postmaster at Amarillo, Tex., in 
place of W. C. Kenyon. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 3, 1926. 

John W. Ward to be postmaster at Big Springs, Tex., in place 
of J. W. Ward. Incumbent’s commission expires February 3, 
1926. 

Hugh B. Eades to be postmaster at Blossom, Tex., in place of 
H. B. Eades. Inecumbent’s commission expires February 3, 1926. 

Joseph N. Johnson to be postmaster at Dalhart, Tex., in place 
of J. N. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
3, 1926. 

Charles E. Bradford to be postmaster at Decatur, Tex., in 
place of C. BE. Bradford, Ineumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 3, 1926. 

Oscar Yeager to be postmaster at Ringgold, Tex., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires February 
3, 1926. 

Peter G. Lucas to be postmaster at San Antonio, Tex., in 
place of P. G. Lucas. Inenmbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 3, 1926. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Madge M. Adkins to be postmaster at Hamlin, W. Va., in 
place of M. M. Adkins. Inecumbent’s commission expires 


| February 3, 1926. 


Clay A. Wilcox to be postmaster at Piedmont, W. Va., in 
place of C. A. Wilcox. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 30, 1926. 

WISCONSIN 

Hartvig J. Bistad to be postmaster at Whitehall, Wis., in 
place of H. J. Bistad. Ineumbent’s commission expired January 
18, 1926. 





CONFIRMATIONS 
Evrecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 1, 1926 
PosSTMASTERS 


IDAHO 
Pearl Lewis, Carey. 
Christian Schwendiman, Sugar. 


KENTUCKY 
Walter L. Prince, Benton. 
Ella Chelf, Bradfordsville. 








126 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Frederick A. Shepard, Amherst. 
Wilmur B. Brown, Harvard. 
William F. Runnells, Newburyport. 
Charlotte L. Parker, Osterville. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles E. Pass, Harrisburg. 
TEXAS 
Don Parker, Liberty. 
Jennie W. Reynolds, Mason. 
Fred W. Hines, Wiergate. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, February 1, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 
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DIXIE HIGHWAY 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 1478) to authorize the transter of the title to and jurisdiec- 
| tion over the right of way of the new Dixie Highway to the 


State of Kentucky. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
| the bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, may I k the 
|} gentleman a question? The Dixie Highway, as designated 


by the automobile organization, extends throughout the State. 


I have driven over the Dixie Highway frequently. Does the 
| part to which the gentleman refers go through Camp Knox 
only or through the entire State‘ 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. The part that the bill refers to 


Almighty God, who dwellest in the beauty and glory of in- | 
finite holiness, we draw nigh to Thee as our heavenly Father. | 


So regard us that our minds may be awake with good desire. 
Be Thou with us that we may cultivate the heavenly graces 
of charity and forgiveness. If any hearts are heavy, if the 
yoke hurts, restrain and sanctify these experiences. Bless 
our whole country. May our entire citizenship stand together 
in compelling purpose for those principles that enrich and 
ennoble our Republic. Give bread and shelter to the home- 
less; give comfort to those who are in affliction; give wisdom 
to any who may be in perplexity. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read 
and approved, 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following joiat resolution 
and bill: > 

H, J. Res. 107. To provide for the expenses of the participa- 
tion of the United States in the work of a preparatory com- 
mission to consider questions of reduction and limitation of 
armaments. 

H. R. 7484. Granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across Red River, near Fulton, Ark. 

EXTENSION OF 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I be permitted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp by printing a speech by the Hon. Ed. T. Frank, of the 
commerce board of education, on the question of vocational 
education. I think it contains so much of valuable informa- 
tion that Members ought to have it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 


REMARKS 


County and the Federal Government 
PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL | 


goes through Camp Knox. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 


Does the bill say so in so many 

words? 
Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. It says throngh Camp Knox 
Military Reservation. I might say to the gentleman that the 


old road was discontinued in 1918, and the present Dixie High- 


way was constructed across this reservation and is the only 
part affected. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to say to my friend 


that I am not quite sure. If it merely refers to what has been 
a military reservation, and turns it over to the State there is 
no objection, but if it goes beyond that—let me ask the gent 
man, is there a State law recognizing the Dixie Highway be- 
yond Camp Knox? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Yes; on the other side. In 1919 
the old Dixie Highway came out on the West Point side, and 
the road was in so close proximity to the target range that the 
War Department closed the old Dixie Highway and built this 
road, which we know and have known since 1918 as the Dixie 
Highway. There was an informal agreement between Hardin 
that the old road would 


be turned over to the Federal Government and then this road 


| turned over to the State. 


' man of the board of highways, desire: 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right | 


to object, the gentleman was, perhaps, not in the House the | 


other day when I gave notice that I was going to object to 
any 


livered other than by Members of Congress. If the gentleman 


newspaper articles, magazine articles, or speeches de- | 


wants to insert his own remarks I will not object, but I do | 


object to this. 
The SPEAKER., The gentleman from Texas objects, and the 
Clerk will call the Consent Calendar. . 


COMPLETION OF MEMORIAL TO UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
reso!tion ‘A. J. Res. 83) to authorize the completion of the 
Memc_ 9 the Unknown Soldier. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the House joint resolution? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as we all know the circum- 
stances under which our colleague, Mr. Luce, was called to his 
home, and as this bill was reported by him, and also another 
bill, No. 27 on the calendar, I ask unanimous consent that the 
two bills may remain on the calendar without prejudice? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that House Joint Resolution 83, No. 5 on the 
calendar, and No. 27 on the calendar, be passed without preju- 
dice to-day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LXVII——196 


The Government spent a million two hundred thousand dol- 
lars building the new road which is now known as the Dixie 
Highway. ‘The Governor of Kentucky, who is ex officio chair- 
this road to be turned 
over to the State because of the fact that the State highway 
commission can not use any of the State’s money in making 
repairs on this road, and it is serious. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The designation of Dixie 
Highway runs far beyond Camp Knox; it runs down thronch 
Bowling Green, all down through that part of the country. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. This bill only applies, as I read 
it, to that portion of the Dixie Highway that runs through 
Camp Knox Military Reservation, 50 feet wide, where the high- 
way is now located. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
the gentleman's bill, but 
looked into beyond that. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Dixie Highway runs down through 
Nashville, and if this is passed it will expedite the improve- 
ment of the highway down to the Tennessee line. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I hope it will. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized, 
the easement for the right of way for Dixie Highway 
quired from the property owners, to convey the same to the State of 
Kentucky or to the proper county or other subdivision of the said 
State, together with an easement 50 feet wide across the Camp Knox 
Military Reservation where the highway is now located and con 
structed, when the proper authorities of the said State or subdivision 
thereof shall vacate the old Dixie Highway within Camp Knox and 
accept or take possession of the new Dixie Highway: Provided, ‘hat 
upon the conveyance to the State of Kentucky or to the proper legal 
subdivision thereof of the easement for the right of way for the new 
highway across Camp Knox and upon acceptance or entry into posses 
sion by the said State or subdivision thereof of such right of way 
political jurisdiction and control thereover shall vest in the State of 
Kentucky: Provided further, That tn the event of the discontinuance 
or abandonment of the said new Dixie Highway, or any part thereof 
where the same extends across the reservation, the title to an1 jurts- 
diction of the State over such highway shall at once revert to 
Tnited States. 


I am not going to object 
there are questions that might 


to 
be 


after 


the new 


the 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
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Qn motion of Mr. Vinson of Kentucky, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 
tabie. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 


ti Wis requested ; 


S. 451. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act 
for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adul- 
terated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, 
medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and 
ar other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, amended August 
23, 1912: March 3, 1913; and July 24, 1919. 

SENATE BILL 481 REFERRED 

Senate bill of the following title was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to its appropriate committee, as indicated 
byeet yw: 

S$. 481. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act 
for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adul- 


(erated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, 


nedicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906; amended August 
23, 1912: March 8, 1913; and July 24, 1919; to the Committee 


and koreign Commerce. 
BRIDGE 


on Interstate 
ACROSS BUSQUEHANNA RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(ii. Rh. 8794) granting the consent of Congress to the counties 
of V1 r and York, in the State of Pennsylvania, to jointly 
construct bridge across the Susquehanna River between the 
borough of Wrightsville, in York County, Pa., and the borough 
of Columbia, in Lancaster County, Pa. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 

nia {Mr. Puuwrps] is unavoidably absent, and he has re- 
quested me to ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEHAKBHR. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed over withoat preju- 
dice. Is there objection’? 

There was no objection. 

SALE OF SURPLUS WAR DEPARTMENT REAL PROPERTY 

‘The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3129) authorizing the use for permanent construction at 
inilitary posts of the proceeds from the sale of surplus War 


Department real property, and authorizing the sale of certain 


iiilitary reservations, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman re- 
serve his objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Since this matter came up last I 
have been over it with every gentleman who has any amend- 
ment to suggest. We have taken all of those amendments and 
they have been gone over by the War Department, and the 


Appropriations Committee has suggested an amendment. 
bill is now in such condition that I think there would be no 
iection to it, 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. This bill would involve the expendi- 
ture of a good many million dollars, and it is such a bill that 
1 do not think ought to be taken up and considered under 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The Budget has approved it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman understands that 


my objection is based upon the fact that no bill involving an 
expenditure of many millions of dollars ought to be passed 
under unanimous consent. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
man generally ; 


I agree entirely with the gentle- 
but this bill does not, with the proposed com- 
mittee amendments, authorize the expenditure of anything. 
it only authorizes the sale of this property, and the amend- 
ment suggested by the Committee on Appropriations specifi- 
cally provides that no money can be expended until Congress 
appropriates it, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I understand that, but the gentle- 
man does admit that it involves the sale of property valued at 
many millions of dollars. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And the setting up of a special 
fund to be known as the Army post fund. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But the money can not be expended 
until Congress specifically appropriates it, 


] 


The | 


re 
. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. I agree to all of that; but it would 
be setting up in the Treasury Department a separate fund. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes: it would be tagged as a sepa - 
rate fund. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think the House ought to have more 
time in which to consider such a measure, and I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman: from Texas objects, and 
the bill is stricken from the calendar. 

REMOVING RESTRICTIONS FROM KAW INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bil! 
(H. R. 6727) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
certificates of competency removing the restrictions agains: 
alienation on the inherited lands of the Kansas or Kaw In 
dians of Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have some information with respect to it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr, Speaker, inasmuch as I reported this 
bill for the Committee on Indian Affairs, I shall undertake to 
give the gentleman the information. As the bill indicates, ii 
merely authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to declare com- 
petent the Indians who are heirs of the Kaw Indian allottees 
and permits estates to be settled up. The Secretary of the 
Interior now has the authority to issue certificates of compe- 
tency to the Kaw Indian allottees, and they then thereafter 
may sell and dispose of their allotments as they may see fit, 
but that does not apply to the heirs of Kaw Indian allottees, 
and this bill merely authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to declare the heirs competent, the same as he now under the 
law has the right to declare allottees competent. The Dill is 
clearly in the interest of members of the tribe in order that it 
may permit the settlement of estates of Kaw allottees. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to issue certificates of competency 
removing the restrictions against alienation covering all or any part of 
the inherited lands of the Kansas or Kaw Indians in Oklahoma, upon 
the request therefor of the legal heirs to the estates of the deceased 
allottees: Provided, That these certificates shall be of the same form 
and legal effect as those issued to members of that tribe for their origi- 
nal homesteads and surplus land allotments, under section 10 of the 
act of Congress of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. L. p. 636-639). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was ordered to lie on the tabie. 


RELIEF OF EMPLOYEES OF BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

7732) amending the act of March 4, 1925, for the relief of 
ennntinine of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, will the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Unperr- 
HILL] agree that this bill go over without prejudice? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Unless I can convince the eontiean that 
theve is no reason for having that done. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I would have to hava. more time in 
whieh to study it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. This bill is merely to’ carry out the pro- 
visions of a law which Congress passed at the last session. 
The Comptroller General held that according to the terms of 
that act he could not pay the amounts awarded to employees 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. who took service in that company 
after a certain date. The consequence is that those who were 
entitled to this money would under that ruling be deprived of 
it, and the whole amount instead of being divided among sev- 
eral thousand employees would be divided among comparatively 
few. Consequently it is necessary that we make this abso- 
lutely clear before these men who are entitled to amounts 
awarded them might receive them. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. How much is involved? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, there is over a million dollars in- 
volved. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 


FEBRUARY 1 


Is there objection to the present considera. 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


I hope the gentleman will agree that 
I want to look into it a 


it may go over without prejudice. 
little further. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. The money has already been appro- 
vriated. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
the calendar. 
to that. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Very well. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
nsent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

here was no objection. 


Very well, it will not lose its place on 
I shall have to object unless the gentleman agrees 


ct 


BRIDGE ACKOSS SNAKE RIVER, OREG. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 1779) granting the consent of Congress to the States of 


Oregon and Idaho to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches across the Snake River at a point known as 
Rallards Landing. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I notice this bill provides Congress gives the right to construct | 
and operate the bridge. Is this to be a toll bridge or free 
bridge? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The report states it is going to be a free 
bridge. i 
Mr. RANKIN. If it is a free bridge then I have no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. The Clerk 
ill report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ww 


Be it enacted, ete., That the States of Oregon and Idaho, through | 
their State uighway commissions or departments, be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto over the Snake River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near a point known as Ballards Land- 
the same being approximately 3 miles northeasterly from the 
town of Homestead, in the State of Oregon, and all in accordance with 
the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter or amend this act Is hereby expressly | 
reserved. 


ing, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4084) granting consent of Congress to Texas-Coahuila | 
Bridge Co, for construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande | 
between Bagle Pass, Tex., and Piedras Negras, Mexico. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress be, and is hereby, 
granted to the Texas-Coahuila Bridge Co., a corporation organized 
under the laws of Texas, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion across the Rio Grande between Eagle Pass, Tex., and Piedras | 
Negras, Mexico, in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” | 
approved March 23, 1906: Provided, That the consent of the proper | 
authorities of the Republic of Mexico to the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of the bridge shall also be obtained. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby | 
expressly reserved, 
Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress be, and is hereby, 
granted to the Gateway Bridge Co., a corporation organized under 


the laws of Delaware, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge | 
and approaches thereto at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R, 6515) granting the consent of Congress to the Gateway 
Bridge Co, for construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande 
between Brownsville, Tex., and Matamoras, Mexico. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


| thorities of the 
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tion acre 
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ss the Rio Grande between Brownsville, , and Matamoras, 
Mexico, in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges navigable ap- 
proved March 1906: Provided, That the consent of the proper au- 
Republic of Mexico to the construc 
and operation of the bridge shall also be obtained 
Sec. 2 


Tex 


over waters, 
92 

tion, maintenance, 
That the right to alter, amend, or 
expre ssly reserved 


repeal this act is hereby 


The committee amendmen! 


was read as follows: 
Page 1, line 8, strike out “Matamoras”™ and insert in lieu thereof 
“ Matamoros,” and on page 2 amend the title 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACKOSS THE RIO GRANDE 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6733) granting the consent of Congress to the construc- 


tion of a bridge across the Rio Grande. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, to whom does this consent go, if the gentleman knows? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It goes to P. D. Anderson and H. PF. 
Dupuy, two citizens down there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is there any provision in regard to rever- 
sion to the State at any time? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is taken care of in the bill, where it 
says that such construction is to be made in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “ An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” and only to be 
made with the consent and approval of the Republic of Mexico. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
| to P. D. Anderson and H. B. Dupuy, their successors and assigns, to 
| construct, maintain, and operate a bridge, and approaches thereto, 


+ across the Rio Grande, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation 


at or near the point known as Presidio, Tex., on the American side 
of the river, opposite the point known as Ojinaga, Republic of 
Mexico, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “ An act to 


reguiate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 


March 23, 1906, such construction to be made only with the consent 
and approval of the Republic of Mexico 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “ 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
passed was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE TUG FORK OF THE BIG SANDY RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 6740) to authorize the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River 
at or near a point about two miles and a half east of William- 


at,”’ and insert the word 


bill was 


son, Mingo County, W. Va., and near the mouth of Lick 
sranch. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Norfolk & Western 


Railway Co., a 
corporation organized under the laws of the State of Virginia and 


authorized to do business in the State of West Virginia and operate 
railways in Kentucky, its successors and assigns, be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near a point about 
two miles and a half east of Williamson, Mingo County, W. Va., and 
near the mouth of Lick Branch, in Mingo County, W. Va., where the 
said Tug Fork forms the boundary line between the States of West 
Virginia and Kentucky, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters, 
proved March 28, 1906. 

Sc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


ap- 








SLED CONGRESSIONAL 


! 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

I’ 1, line 3, after the word “that,” insert “the consent of | 
Con « is hereby granted to.” and in line 7 strike out the words 
” ind ire hereby, authorized,” and amend the title. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The tithe was amended. 

XxX iA i OF LA pS IN SAN MIGUEL, MORA, AND TAOS COl NTIES, 
N. MEX. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(il. KR. 6355) providing for the acquirement by the United 
Srate privately owned lands in San Miguel, Mora, and Taos 
Counties, N. Mex., within the Mora grant, and adjoining one 
or more national forests, by exchanging therefor lands or 
timber within the exterior boundaries of any national forest 
ituuted within the State of New Mexico or the State of 
Arizoua 

the Clerk read the title of the bill. 

the SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

fhe Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 


hereby, authorized in his discretion to accept on behalf of the United 
States tit to all or any part of privately owned lands, situated 

tin the Mora grant, as described in the patent issued by the United 
States, lo ed in the counties of San Miguel, Mora, and Taos, in tbh: 
Sta of New Mexico, and adjoining one or more national forests, 
if in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture public interests will 
be benefited thereby, and the lands are chiefly valuable for national 
forest purpose and in exchange therefor to patent not to exceed 


an equal value of national forest land in that State or the State of 
Arizona, or the Secretary of Agriculture may authorize grantor to 


cut and remove an equal value of timber within the national forests 
of the State of New Mexico or of the State of Arizona, the values 
in cach case to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
u itable to the grantor as a fair compensation. Timber given in 


exchange shall be cut and removed under the laws and regulations 
relating to the national forests, and under the direction and super- 
vision and in accordance with the requirements of the Secretary of 
Agriculture: Provided, That the consent and approval of the Goy- 
ernor of Arizona shall have first been secured before any timber is 
given in exchange in the State of Arizona under this act. 

Sec. 2. Lands offered for exchange hereunder and notecovered by 


public land surveys or identified by surveys of the United States 
shall be identified by metes anc bounds surveys, and that such sur- 
ve and the plats and field notes thereof may be made by employees 
of the United States Forest Service and approved by the United 
States Surveyor General. 

Sk 3. Any lands conveyed to the United States under the pro- 


visions of this act shall, upon acceptance of the conveyance thereof, 
become and be a part of the Carson National Forest or of the Santa 
Ie National Forest, as the Secretary of Agriculture may determine. 

Se t. Before any such exchange is effected notice of the con- 
templated exchange reciting the lands involved shall be published 
once each week for four successive weeks in some newspaper of gen- 
eral cirenlation in the county er counties in which may be situated 
the lands to be accepted, and in some like newspaper published in any 
c@unty in which may be situated any landg or timber to be given in 


such exchange 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “and” and after the word 
Taos” insert the words “and Colfax,” and amend the title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE FOX RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1810) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River, in the county of La 
Salle, State of Mlinois, in section 1, township 33 north, range 
8 east of the third principal meridian. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Re if enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Lilineis to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 


a 


et LC LLL LL 
en 
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and approaches thereto across the Fox River, at a point suitable to ¢) 
interests of navigation, in the county of La Salle, State of Ilinois, ig 
section 1, township 33 north, range 3 east of the third principal 
meridian, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “Ag 
act to regulate the construction of brides over navigable waters,’ 
proved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is herely 
expressly reserved, 


Frpruary 1 


ap- 
p 


The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE FOX RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dil! 
(S. 1811) granting the consent of Congress to the State of Ili- 
nois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River, in the county of Ken- 
dall, State of Illinois, in section 32, township 87 north, range 
7 east of the third principal meridian. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKDR. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report tie bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the consent of Congress Is hereby granted to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Fox River, at a point suitable to tha 
interests of navigation, in the county of Kendall, State of Illinois, in 
section 32, township 37 north, range 7 east of the third principal 
meridian, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


SCHOOL LANDS IN CASCADE COUNTY, MONT. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 187) making a grant of land for school purposes, Fort 
Shaw Division, Sun River project, Montana. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to issue patent conveying lots 14 and 45, sec- 
tion 2, and lots 11 and 12, section 11, township 20 north, range 2 west, 
containing 30.76 acres, to school district No. 82, Cascade County, State 
of Montana, for school purposes: Provided, That this grant is made 
upon the payment of $1.25 per acre: Provided further, That said pat- 
ent shall be issued upon the express condition that the said school dis 
trict shall use said tract of land for public school purposes: Provided 
further, That whenever said land shall cease to be used by said school 
district for school purposes or attempted to be sold or conveyed, then, 
and in that event, title to such land and the whole thereof shall revert 
to the United States: Provided further, That such patent shall contain 
a reservation to the United States of all gas, oil, coal, and other min- 
eral deposits as may be found in such land and the right to the use 
of the land for extracting and removing the same, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF THE INDIAN WAR PENSION ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 306) to amend the second section of the act entitled 
“An act to pension the survivors of certain Indian wars from 
January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 4, 1917, as amended. 











f the bill was read 
rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consid ration of 
bill? 
was no objection. 
SPEAKER The Clerk will report the bill. 
( Y I d as follows: 
ted, ete That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
he survivors of certain Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to 
S91. inclusive, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 
amended is amended to read as follows: 
“ ® The period of service performed by beneficiaries under this 
ce nined First, by reports from the records of the War 
nt, Where there are such records; second, by reports from the 
, General Accounting Office showing payment by the 
State where there is no record of regular enlistment or 
he United States military s ice: and, third, when there 
d of servi or payment for same in the War Department or 
~ \ccounting Office by satisfactory evidence from muster 
: n file in ti several State or Territorial archives; fourth, where 


a of service has been made in the War Department or General 

off and there is no muster roll or pay roll on file in the 

State or Territorial archives showing service of the applicant, 

‘ here the same has been destroyed by fire or otherwise lost, or where 


rolis on file in 


the applicant's name 


rolls or pay the several Svate of Terri- 
does not appear thereon, the 
proof of service by furnishing evidence satisfactory 
of Pensions: Provided, That want 


shall not deprive any the 


may m k 


sioner of a 


Lie 


ant of 


cer- 
of 


te of discharge appli benefits 


act.” 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
rd reading of the bill. 
rhe bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


t) 


wus read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

fhe SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

COMPLETION OF ROAD FROM TAHOLAH TO MOCLIPS, WASH. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 97) authorizing an appropriation of $50,000 from the 
tribal funds of the Indians of the Quinaielt Reservation, 
Wash., for the completion of the road from Taholah to Moclips, 


on said reservation. 
The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER. 
tion of this bill? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it 


of $i 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


enacted, ete., That there is hereby authorized an appropriation 
000 from the tribal funds of the Indians of the Quinaielt Reser- 
Wash., for the completion of the road on said reservation from 
raholah to Moclips, under such rules and regulations as may be pre- 


cribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


vation, 


With committee amendments, 
Page 1, 


‘to be 


as follows: 
line 8, strike out the words “an appropriation” and insert 
expended the and, in line 5, after the word “ the,” 
insert “improvement and”; and, in line 8, after the wora “ Inte 
insert “and to available until expended: Provided, That Indian 
labor shall be employed as far as practicable.” 

Amend the title 

The SPEAKER. 
ments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 


sum ” 


ior, 
be 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the 
title. 

The title was amended. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 


third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


SIOUX CLAIMS FOR 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 5850) authorizing an appropriation for the payment of 
certain claims due certain members of the Sionx Nation of 
ee for damages occasioned by the destruction of their 
orses, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


LOSS OF HORSES 


[OUSE Sill 

Mr. EDWARI Reserv 1 ‘ Speaker 
ean the gentle n from t I ’ WILLIAMSON] give 
u some informe m ahpout 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, This bil mply authorizes an appre 
priation of the ecessary al i t ver a claim 
Which has a bee I ‘ I { pp ! the D 
partinenut « Lntetr I I ‘ 1 it i pea his Con 
ere several years ag 1 commission wa eated in the In- 
terlor Department t ua pass upon the parti ir claims 
here involved 

Mr. EDWARDS Were tl hors destroye 

Mr. WILLIAMSON Yes; 465 hea ! 

Mr. EDWARDS Il w wel they cdestroves 

Mr. W ILLI AMISON They ‘ sl bv ra ‘ In 
terior Department upon the theory that they were afflicted 
with glanders, but it turned out that they were not The orig 
inal inspection was made by ne Doctor Elli , empl ad by 
the Indian Bureau, but who made a wro lagnos rhe 
Indians protested the killin: f the horses, claiming they were 
net suffering from glanders Later an inspection of these 
horses was made by a veterinarian of the War Department and 
one from the Departme of Agriculture They both applied 
scientific tests and found that the horses killed had not been 
glandered. 

Mr. EDWARDS. How much of an appropriation does it 
earry? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The appropriation may amount to 
about $15,000 all told. It only amounts to from $30 to $35 a 
head for the horses killed. At any rate, it is a very small 
amount. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that these horses were inspected by a veterinarian from the 
Army and one fram the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, They were inspected by them after the 
killing; yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. After the killing? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Were they slaughtered on an order to 
kill without inspection? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; they were inspected in the first 
instance by a veterinarian from Aberdeen, 8S. Dak., selected by 
the Indian Bureau. He went out there and inspected these 
horses and condemned them as having glanders. The Indians 


protested that they did not have glanders, 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Indians knew 
ing about, then. 


what they were talk 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; the first veterinarian was dead 
|} wrong. They did not have glanders at all, and finally so much 
protest arose from the Indians and the whites out there that 


| he is sO ignorant or careless as to 


they sent out new inspectors from the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the War Department. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is there any provision of law in the 
gentleman's State whereby a gentleman who has a license toe 
practice veterinary surgery may be removed from the rolls if 


order a wholesale destrue- 
tion of horses in this way and then have the American people 
pay for them? It seems to me a man like that should not 
permitted to run around with such a diploma in his pocket 

Mr. WILLIAMSON So far as that particular veterinarian 
is concerned, he was never called on again by the department. 
A veterinarian in our State can, of course, be removed for in- 
competency. I do not know what 
against the veterinarian in question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It was certainly 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes, I quit: 


be 


action, if any, was taken 


a costly experience. 
agree with the gentleman, 


Mr. EDWARDS. Further reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, how much does the gentieman say this appropriation 
would be? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I have not the bill before me, but 
$15,345 is the total amount. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Has this matter ever been submitted to 
the Court of Claims? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; it has not been submitted to the 
Court of Claims. These claims were made by people who lost 
one, two, or, in some cases, three horses apiece. For them to 


prosecute their cases In the Court of Claims would be too ex- 
pensive for the individual Indian, and so, in order that the 
matter might be disposed of and finally settled up, we passed a 
law here two years ago authorizing the Department of the In- 
terior to appoint a commission to pass upon these claims. 
They have done that and have made a final report to Con- 
gress. 

Mr. EDWARDS. 


So the commission reported and recom- 


' mended that these amounts be paid? 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON 

Mr. EDWARDS. I 
Mr Spe iker 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk réad the bill, as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Yes 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 


Be it enacted, et 


ated, ont 


, That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 


sum of $15,345, to be expended by the Secretary of the Interior in pay- 
ment of t several amounts ascertained and determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to be due as established by his report to the 
Congress, which report was made in conformity with the act of Con- 
gress dated June 7, 1924, Public, 211, Sixty-eighth Congress, entitled 
“An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to investigate and 
report to Congress the facts tn regard to the claims of certain mem- 
bers of the Sioux Nation of Indians for damages occasioned by the 
destruction of their horses.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
wus laid on the table. 


REPEALING ACT PROVIDING FOR CHANGE OF ENTRY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5242) to repeal the act approved January 27, 1922, pro- 


viding for change of entry, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, IT would like to ask the gentleman from Oregon a ques- 
tion. I have not a copy of the statute before me which the 


gentleman is seeking to repeal. Is this one of the general 
statutes with reference to homestead entries or is it a matter 
of particular application to the western situation? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It relates more particularly to the western 
situation. I introduced this bill at the request of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The act desired to be repealed is a 
remedial act, and the Secretary finds it has been abused. Most 
of the which the act was intended to cover have been 
taken care of. The Assistant Secretary, Judge Finney, tells 
me that attorneys have been searching and gleaning over the 
records and resurrecting a lot of old stale claims, claims that 
were canceled 15 or 25 or 30 Years ago, claims that the act was 
not designed to cover at all, and for this reason the Secretary 
feels that the act is being greatly abused. 

Mr. BANKHEAI. What are the essential features 
act which the gentleman is seeking to repeal? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The essential features of the act are these: 
There is an old act of Congress which provided that unless 
within two years after the issuance of a receiver's certificate 
for the land there is a contest or protest pending, then the 
entryman having made satisfactory final proof is entitled to 
receive his patent. In a number of those old cases protests 
were filed, but adverse proceedings were not commenced in the 
two-year period by serving notice. The two years’ time had 
elapsed. Now, the old ruling was that they could serve notice 
after the two years. A case was taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the court held that after the two 
years had elapsed, unless adverse proceedings were commenced 
and notice served upon the entryman, the entryman was en- 
titled to receive his patent. By virtue of the old ruling, a 
number of entries were canceled. Then the courts held that 
the original entryman could sue the second entryman and have 
him declared trustee for the original entryman; so in order 
to meet that situation this act was passed that we are about 
to repeal, this provides that if the land of the original entry- 
man had beeu disposed of he could file a claim for a new piece 
of land instead of suing the second entryman. It was really 
to take care of the first entryman, so that he could take an- 
other piece of land. Now, all the cases designed to be relieved 
have really been relieved in the department. The Secretary of 
the Interior in his letter indicates that parties are gleaning over 
the records and resurrecting a lot of old, stale claims and 
really using this act as a sort of scrip act. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I will say to the gentleman that his ex- 
planation is very lucid. My only purpose in making inquiry 
is that my State is still a public-land State, although we have 
very few acres open to homestead, and I wanted to know if it, 
in effect, changed the general provisions of law with reference 
to homestead entries. 

Mr. SINNOTT, No. This is a specific act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


Cases 


of the 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress approved January 27 
1922, entitled “An act to amend section 2372 of the Revised Statutes,” 
be, and the same is nereby, repealed: Provided, That any applications 
heretofore filed under the provisions of this act, or any claim of which 
notice is filed within 60 days from the approval of this act, upon which 
applications are presented within one year from the date of approval of 
this act, may be perfected and patents issue therefor the same as if 
this act had not been passed: Provided further, That when the selec. 
tion in exchange fails for no fault on the part of the selector another 
selection in exchange may be made if filed within one year from notice 
to the selector of the rejection of the selection. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sinnort, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE FOX RIVER NEAR DUNDEE, ILL, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H., R. 5240) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
fox River in Dundee Township, Kane County, Ill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Chicago & North Western Railway Co., a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of Illinois, and its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Fox 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation in sections 15 
and 22, township 42 north, range 8 east of the third principal meridian, 
the same being in Dundee Township, Kane County, I1., in accordance 
with the act of Congress entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE FOX RIVER, COUNTY OF M'HENRY, STATE OF 
ILLINOIS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 6090) granting the consent of Congress to the State of Illi- 
nois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River, in the county of Me- 
Henry, State of Illinois, in section 18, township 43 north, 
range 9 east of the third principal meridian. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Fox River, at a point suitable to 
the interest of navigation, in the county of McHenry, State of Illi- 
nois, in section 18, township 48 north, range 9 east of the third 
principal meridian, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Src. 2. That the construction of the bridge authorized by this act 
be commenced within three years and completed within five years 
from the date of the passage of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act ig hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, strike out lines 8, 4, and 5. 
Page 2, line 6, strike out “3” and insert “2” in lieu thereof. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS A PORTION OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7187) granting the consent of Congress to the South 
Park commissioners and the commissioners of Lincoln Park, 
separately or jointly, their successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across that portion of Lake 
Michigan lying opposite the entrance to Chicago River, Il. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. DENISON. 
and I shal 
this case 
Mapes]. 

oversight 


CONGRESSIONAL 
Is there objection to the present considera- 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
not object, the calendar shows that the report in 
was filed by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
That is a mistake. I think it occurred by reason of 
of the clerk of the committee. The usual pro- 
the chairman to assign the bill for making re- 
Member from the State in which the bridge is 
ted. In this case the report was assigned to me, but by 
mistake on the part of the clerk the Recorp shows that the 
report was made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Maps}. 
\s a matter of fact, | made the report, and I am making this 
atement to correct the Recorp. In fact, the gentleman from 
Michigan {Mr. Mapes} had objections to the bill, which he with- 
drew reluctantly. 


} 


lui fol 


the 


Is 


} t to 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
ject, as the gentleman from Illinois has said, my name 


ol 
ppears erroneously as having made the report of the com- 
nittee on this bill. I did not make the report. The State 
of Michigan is intensely interested in the level of the lake, 
iid that level is affected by the Chicago River and the Chicago 
Drainage Canal. When this bill was called up in committee 


| 
ay 


vy the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison], I asked to 
have it go over until I had had an opportunity to consult the 


Chief of Engineers and others about it, with the view especially 
of ascertaining whether or not it would in any way affect the 
lake level. After consulting with the Chief of Engineers and 
others and being assured by them that it would in no way 
affect the level of the lake, I withdrew my objection to the 


bill. I did not, however, make the report. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, a like bill has been presented 
in the Senate by Senator McKin ey, of Illinois, This bridge 
will link the outer-drive systems of Grant Park and Lincoln 


Park and should have been erected a long time ago. The way 
to improve traffic congestion in the loop district of Chicago is 
to remove as much of it as possible just as quickly as possible, 
and this outer drive between the north and south sides will 
do more to absolutely remove congestion than anything else I 
kvow of. Downtown congestion with its vexatious delays is 
now costing the citizens of Chicago millions of dollars a year, 
and I hope that there will be no delay in the passage of my 
bill by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the bridge contemplated in this bill will cost 
about $8,000,000, which amount must first be qguthorized by 
the voters in an election to be held next April. The matter is 
veally of much greater importance than the ordinary bridge 
bill usually acted upon by the House. 

The urgent need of Chicago is for more and more avenues of 
transportation, and of these perhaps none is so necessary as a 
route to parallel Michigan Avenue north and south and so 
relieve the congestion on the eastern edge of the downtown dis- 
trict. The outer drives of the two park systems are planned 
to fulfill exactly that function, but they are worthless as they 
now stand without the connecting bridge. 

The outer-drive bridge is vitally necessary to Chicago, and I 
sincerely hope that no gentleman on the floor will raise even 
a temporary objection to the passage of my bill to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the South Park commissioners and the commissioners of Lincoln Park, 
separately or jointly, and their successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate, at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, a bridge and approaches thereto across that portion of Lake Michi- 


gan lying opposite the entrance to Chicago River, Lll., in the city of | 


Chicago, county of Cook, and State of Illinois, in accordance with the 
rrovisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dentson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DEFINING TRESPASS ON COAL LAND OF THE UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7371) to define trespass on coal land of the United 
Stites and to provide a penalty therefor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, is this the 
bill of the gentleman from California? 

Mr. SWING. No. It is a department bill. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to 
is any statute that seeks to protect ¢ 
trespass. 

Mr. SWING No The department 
provision on the subject at al 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want that I live in a 
the country where we have land of this character. In my home 
county and other counties in my district there are a number of 
coal mines, and the Government still owns public land in which 


3ti3 


ask wl etl er or not 
al land of this kind 


re 
m 
<ays 


there is no express 


Sen tion of 


to say 


the mineral rights are reserved. In a few instan« they still 
own property there in fee simple. I recently had occasion for 
a constituent of mine to have this very question up with the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, where the constituent 
apparently owned the legal title this property by t! ‘ 

on file in the land office in Montgomery, Ala He hed mined 
coal from the land in large quantities The Government 
claimed that he had no title to the land It was afterwards 
decided by the Land Office that he did have equitable title to 


the land. Under this bill, if he had been prosecuted before the 


last decision of the Land Office, he would have had no legal 
or equitable defense against an indictment. 

I think if we pass this bill in the language in which it is 
drawn that an innocent trespasser, a man who under a bona 
fide claim of right, an honest belief that he had the right to 
mine coal from property of this sort, would be guilty of the 


violation of the statute. Under the phraseology of the statute 
you make it a prima facie case of guilt if he merely mines coal 


from any of the lands described as belonging to or being re 
served to the Government. It seems to me there ought to be 


some limitation on the right of prosecution. It ought to appear 
in the law that if the trespass is wrongfully or willfully co: 
mitted, with knowledge that the offender not own the 
property, then he would be guilty. Otherwise I think an 
opportunity ought to be offered in the statute for an innocent 
trespasser to show that he was prosecuting his claim under a 
bona fide contention of right. I very frankly to the gen 
tleman that unless an amendment of that sort incorporated 
in the bill I shall object to its consideration, 


does 


state 


is 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I am willing to have the gentle- 
man from Alabama offer such an amendment, but I think that 
every criminal act is a joint union of action and intent; and 


if we make the offense contingent upon what a man has in his 
mind, the State will never be able to prove a case, because every 
man that might be accused would state that he thought he was 
doing what he had a right to do. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman is a lawyer 
that in many jurisdictions, in charges of larceny, breach of 
trust, conversion, and forth, the offense must be affirma 
tively alleged to have been committed with wrongful intent 
upon the part of the person charged. Under the phraseology 


and he knows 


so 


of this bill it is provided that it shall be unlawful to mine 
and remove coal of any description. If a man occupying the 
status that I have suggested, believing himself entitled to the 


privilege of going upon this land and mining coal, removes 
1 ton of coal, however honestly he may have curried out his op- 
erafion in the belief that he was entitled to do it, then there is 
no defense, and the Government would be entitled to the affirm- 
ative general charge against him in the trial of a case for a 
violation of this statute. 

Mr. SWING. The language in the bill parallels language 
relating to removing timber from Government forests, and I 
have not heard any criticism that its interpretation and appli- 
cation worked hardship on innocent persons. I do not believe 
this would. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask the gentleman to point out any 
language in this bill by which an innocent person could claim 
immunity, however much he acted in good faith. 

Mr. SWING. I suggest that the gentleman 
amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. After the word “intent,” in line 6, I sug- 
gest that the word “ wrongfully” be inserted. 

Mr. SWING. I am willing to have the gentleman offer that 
amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think that would cover it and give a 
man an opportunity to make an explanation. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That would be satisfactory. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman offer such an amend- 
ment? 

Mr, SWING. 
effer it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Very well. With that understanding I 
withdraw the reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 


offer such an 


I suggest that the gentleman from Alabama 
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read the bill, as follows: 


Be st enacted, ete., That it shall be unlawful to mine and remove | 
cool of any character, whether anthracite, bituminous, or lignite, from | 
bed 1° deposits In lands of the United States, or in deposits or beds 
reserved to the United States, with the intent to appropriate, sell, or 
dispose of the same, and every person who shall violate any of the 
pro ions of this act shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor and fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this act, however, shall interfere with any right 
x privilege conferred by existing laws of the United States. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, BANKHEAD: Page 1, line 6, after the word 
“intent,” insert the word “ wrongfully.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment, 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was | 


ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GRANTING CERTAIN LAND TO STOCKTON, CALIF. 


The next business 
(H. R. 5961) 


bill 


of 


on the Consent Calendar was the 
granting certain public lands to the city 
Stockton, Calif., for flood control, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That lots 3 and 8, section 17, the southeast quar- 
ter of the northeast quarter section 18, township 3 north, range 11 
east, and the west half of the southwest quarter section 21, township 


{ north, range 11 east, Mount Diablo meridian, California, be, and the 
hereby, granted to the city of Stockton, Calif., for flood- 
upon condition that the city shall make payment for 
the land at the rate of $1.25 per acre within six months after the 
al of this Provided, That therg shall be reserved to the 


United States all oil, coal, or other mineral deposits found at any time 


me are 


control purposes, 


appro, act: 


in the land, and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the In- 
terior may provide: Provided further, That the grant herein is made 

biect to any valid existing claim or easements, and that the lands 
hereby granted shall be used by the city of Stockton, Calif, only for 
flood control or incidental purposes, and if the said land or any 
part thereof shall be abandoned for such use said land or such 
part shall revert to the United States; and the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and empowered to declare such a for- 
feiture of the grant and to restore said premises to the public domain 
if at any time he shall determine that the city has for more than 


one year abandoned the land for the uses herein indicated, and such 
order of the Secretary shall be final and conclusive, and thereupon 
and thereby said premises shall be restored to the public domain, and 
freed from the operations of this grant. 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


offer the following amend- 


Amendment offered by Mr, Curry: 
“ food-control” insert the words 


The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, also the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word 
“water supply and incidental.” 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Amendment offered by Mr. Curry: Page 2, line 8, after the 


* flood-control” insert the words “ water supply.” 


The SPEAKER. 
ment. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


word 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


SIOUX INDIAN BATTLE MONUMENT 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 27, a bill (H. R. 185) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire land and erect a monu- 
ment on the site of the battle with the Sioux Indians in which 
the commands of Major Reno and Major Benteen were en- 
gaged, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani.- 
mous consent to return to Calendar 27. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. . Is there objection to the present consid 
eration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eic., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to acquire, by condemnation or otherwise, such 
land as may be deemed appropriate, not exceeding 160 acres, on the 
site of the battle with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of 
Maj. Marcus A. Reno and Maj. Frederick W. Bentecen were engaged, 
and to erect thereon a suitable monument and historical tablet. 

Sec, 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out cf 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$2,500, or So much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A-motion to reconsider the yote by which the biil was passed 
was laid on the table. 


The SPEAKER. This concludes the Consent Calendar. 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 8264) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill, with Mr. 
TREADWAY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 8264, the Agricultural appropriation bill, which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8264) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose on Saturday 
there was an amendment pending offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones]. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 6, line 9, after the figures, 
insert the following as a new paragraph: 

“For printing, binding, and distribution of the publications ‘ Dis- 
eases of the Horse’ and ‘ Diseases of Cattle,’ $200,000.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the last time an appropriation was made for the publication 


| of those two books was in 1923—three years ago—and the 


same amendment which is offered, and provided in this amend- 


| ment if it should be passed, was carried in the appropriation 
| bill for that year and a reprint of the books was provided at 


that time. A number of Members have told me that their 
supply is exhausted. The universal story of those who repre- 
sent agricultural districts is that they are the most valuable 
publications issued by the Government. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield for a short 
question? 

Mr. JONES. I will. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Do I understand unless my colleague's 
amendment is adopted our supply will be cut off this year 
and no books will be furnished? 

Mr. JONES. Absolutely; and there is no provision for the 
publication of those books or any of them unless the amend- 
ment is adopted. There were not any last year or the year 
before. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That was what I wanted to ask 
the gentleman, how many years has it been since they were 
printed? 

Mr. JONES. Three years ago—a similar provision was 
adopted by the House and the republication was had—that be- 


ing the last publication. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
Mr. JONES. Yes. 
Does my colleague know how many 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. 


thousands of these books are down now in the basement not 
used? 
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Mr. JONES. There are some 50,000, but they are mostly to 
the eredit of city Members. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I understand over 100,000. 

Mr. JONES. I will say there may be some Members who 
have not used them. I know this, there were 350,000 pub- 
lished three years ago. Member after Member has come to me 
and stated that their supply was exhausted, and that they can 
not supply the numerous requests that they have. I will state 
further that it takes nearly a year to publish these books, and 
those 100,000 down there just now, if they are disposed of at 
the same rate the other 300,000 were disposed of; that is, 
100,000 a year, there will be just about enough to last until 
{he new printing will have been made. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like to state to my colleague that 
1 would like to have about 5,000. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I will. 

Mr. MANLOVE. On this proposition which Mr. Jongs, of 
exas, speaks about, the printing is the vintage of 1907 and 
i916, and they are very valuable books, and I have requests 
for 1,000 of the diseases of the horse and the diseases of cattle 
from my district in Missouri at the present time. 

Mr. JONES. I thank the gentleman. I want to say this in 
that connection. I think my experience has been that of many 
other Members. I get other publications which I send out. I 
sent out notices that 1 have them, but I do not do that with the 
horse and cattle books, because if I did I would be swamped. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, I will state to the gentleman 
that I have 90 per cent of my quota right in my office now for 
the simple reason I do not have requests for them. 

Mr. JONES: I would like to have them, and if the gentle- 
man would offer to present them to anyone desiring them I 
think Members would rise like receiving the benediction. 

Mr. BUSBY. I have received a great many requests from 
students in the agricultural high schools for these books. I be- 
lieve 100 or 200 of my quota have been sent out as textbooks to 
students of the agricultural high schools who are studying 
unimal industry. 

Mr. JONES. I thank the gentleman. There are a number 
of schools in which they use them in connection with the 
high schools—teaching the children in connection with this 
character of work. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONES. May I have five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I wonld like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas if he does not think it would be much better to elimi- 
nate some statistical information in the Department of Agri- 
culture and apply that money to the publication of the diseases 
of horses and cattle? 

Mr. JONBS. I think so, undoubtedly. As a matter of fact, 
I think there are a number of places where we could dispense 
with items not only in that department but in other depart- 
ments. I am in favor of the most rigid economy, and nearly 
all of my votes have been cast for reductions of appropriations. 
This, however, I feel will be money well spent. 

The President recently made a speech in which he said that 
economy did not consist simply in reducing the dollars and 
cents appropriation. In talking to the department heads the 
other day he said he wants constructive economy. He wants 
to utilize and get the full value of the money spent in the 
different ways in which it is expended by the Government. 

I believe there are some people who have had the experience 
of my colleague, but I believe that in 75 per cent of the cases 
the Members will testify that if they send out a general notice 
to be published in the newspapers they will get more requests 
than were authorized by the last appropriation. These re- 
quests will be made by people who do not often ask things of the 
Government, people who live out in the country, who come in 
touch with the Government mainly on taxpaying day and in 
times of great emergency, when the strong arm of the Govern- 
ment reaches out to ask them for service, and they always loy- 
ally comply. Information is the source of knowledge, and these 
publications take it out to the country districts, where the in- 
formation is needed and where it is useful, and it enables a man 
to help himself. A great many efforts have been made and 
much discussion has gone the rounds relative to serving the 
people engaged in agriculture. I do not believe that $200,000 
can be better expended than in this direction. 

hs JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want to corroborate what my 
colleague from Texas has said about the demand for these 
books, and also what other gentlemen have said about the 
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[After a pause.] 
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demand for educational literature. I know of three cases where 
I have had requests and bave had to refuse to supply them 
because I did not have a sufficient number, although I got 
some later from my colleagues and sent them out. 

Mr. JONES. The schools are just beginning to realize all 
over this country that we need a more practical education 
which aids the young in the more practical affairs of life, and 
it is a fine omen when the teachers of this country are calling 
for books that are useful and which furnish useful informa- 
tion. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. When was the last year prior to 1923 that 
1ese books were issued? 


Mr. JONES. I think it was in 1916 


Mr. TILLMAN. Does the gentleman know how many of 
these books were furnished to each Member in 1923? 

Mr. JONES. About 299 to each. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Bach year we receive of the Agricultural 
Year Book about 600 or 700 copies, and they are nothing like 
as popular with the farmers as these cattle-disease books I 
understand they are issued only at intervals of about 12 

Mr. JONES. Yes. I will trade two yettr books at any tink 
for one cattle book, and I believe nearly every other Member 


will do the same thing. 
Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The total! printing bill, according to the 
Budget, runs to about $11,000,000, and the Secretary of Com 
merce asked for an increase of $1,000,000 in his printing bill 

Mr. JONES. He probably wants te give out more interviews 


Mr. TYDINGS. That amounts to more than the combined 
salaries of Senators and Representatives and the Capitol po- 
lice and the people employed in the Capitol heating plant It 
takes 40 cents from every dollar to pay the printing bill of the 
Government now. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I think that is true. I think that instead 
of giving the Secretary of Commerce a million dollars to fur 
ther the business interests of the country—in view of the discur 
sions We have had as to the unbalanced relations of agriculture 
to other industries—and does not the gentleman also think that 
we ought to take $200,000 of that and print more cattle books? 
Does not the gentleman think that is true? 


Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
| has expired. 

Mr. MAGEP of New York. Mr. Chairman, I am strongly 
opposed to this amendment. I think it would be a waste of 
public funds. No estimate for this item came to the Com 


mittee on Appropriations. The attention of the commitiee ha: 
not been called to it, and no hearings have been held thereon. 

I would like to give the Members of the House a brief history 
of these publications. I gathered the information from the 
superintendent of the folding room. The first publication of 
books on Diseases of the Horse was in 1890, a print of 70,000 for 


distribution by Members of the House. In 1896 there was a 
print of 50,000, and a reprint in 1896 of 50,000 more. In 1908 
there was a print of 138,000. 

These figures apply entirely to the Honse. They have no 
application to the Senate, because, as I understand, the dis- 


tribution made was one-third to the Senate and two 
the House. 

In 1907 there was a print of 75.000; in 1911, 70,000; hh 
132,457; making a total on Diseases of the Horse of 745.457. 


thirds te 


1923, 


There still remain to the credit of the Members of th 
House—I am giving the approximate fignres, buf I am sure 
they are approximately correct—-for the publication in 1916 
of 7,000, and for 1923, 50,000 

My information as to the publication of the book on PD seases 


of Cattle begins in 1908, when there was a print of 60,900 for 


Members of the House: in 1912, 70,000: in 1916, 70,000: and 
in 1923, 133,000; making a total of 333,000. 

These are standard books, and the cost of publication of 
each is about the same. The cost is estimated, outside of the 


plates, at $1 each. As I understand, they sell at $1.50. 

These books on Diseases of Cattle, which now remain to the 
credit of Members of the House from the publication of 1916, 
number 4,000, and from the publication of 1923, 55,000. There 
now exist to the credit of Members of the House from the 
publication of 1916 horse and cattle books an aggregate of 
12,000, and from 1923 an aggregate of 105.000. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. MAGE of New York. Yes. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. I find in my district there is practi- 
cally no demand whatever for the publication Diseases of 
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the Horse, and if this amendment were limited to the book 
Diseases of Cattle, I think it would be worth while. The 
publication Diseases of the Horse is no longer important 
in this country. The trouble with these books is that they are 
assigned to Members of the House equally throughout the 
Nation. In many districts there is no demand for these books 
at all, and I apprehend that most of those on credit in the 


folding room now belong to Members representing districts 
that Lave no cattle or horses and where the books can not be 
used. I know that in my own case I do not have a suffi- 
cient number to take care of the demands of my district. 
Thi i particularly true of Diseases of Cattle. In my 


judgment there should be at least three times as many books 
on diseases of cattle as on horses. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I was going to touch on that 
suggestion. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
New York will tell us how 
tions that are down there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
York has expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I ask, Mr. Chairman, for an 
additional five minutes, so that I can explain the facts about 
this matter to the Members 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. If you will go down in the fold- 
ing room, as I did this morning, you will find these books piled 
up everywhere. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the genileman yield? 

Mr. MAGEW® of New York. In just a moment. I want to 
express my views upon this matter, and then I shall be pleased 
to yield 

My notion is, if you should go down and get these horse and 
cattle books from the folding room and pile them up here in the 
pit, nobody in the House could see the Speaker, the pile would 
be so high. There are 117,000 of them. 

These books, in my opinion, ought to be distributed. So far 
as 1 am concerned, when I have been requested by a colleague 
of the House, I have transferred some of my books in com- 
pliance with the request, and it does not seem to me that a 
Member of the House ought to have much difficulty in getting 
these books out of the folding room. I think the Members of 
the Hlouse will be reasonable in complying with requests of 
Members who have exhausted their supply. For instance, a 
Representative of a city district, as suggested by my friend 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WinitiamMson], probably 
would not have as much need for these books as a Member rep- 
resentiag one of the country districts. 

The first amendment that was offered here, upon which I 
raised a point of order, which was sustained by the distin- 
guished Chairman, provided that one-third should go to the 
Senate and two-thirds be distributed to Members of the House. 
That was legislation. Then the gentleman from Texas offered 
a further amendment leaving out the part of the original amend- 
ment that was stricken out on the point of order, and, as I 
understand it now, the amendment is simply to appropriate 
$200,000 for the publication and distribution of these books. 
As I take it, under such an amendment as that, if adopted, 
they would simply be distributed or perhaps sold by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. In just a moment. 
given my views, then I will be glad to yield. 

My notion is that if you are going to distribute these books 
as they have been distributed heretofore, you need legislation, 
or possibly a concurrent resolution to be passed by the House 
and by the Senate. In other words, it is a matter of legisla- 
tion, and I assume, if the amendment of the gentleman should 
prevail here, as soon as the bill gets over to the Senate, a 
movement will be started to put the legislation on at that end 
of the Capitol. 

T have always been against legislation of any character on 
an appropriation bill. The Committee on Appropriations is 
an appropriating committee, and so far as I am concerned, 
I am not going to consent to legislation being put on an ap- 
propriation bill of which I have charge. If you want to con- 
tinue to print more of these books, get the legislative authority 
for it, and get it from the proper committee, or as I have 
said, perhaps you can aceomplish the same thing through a 
concurrent resolution, I think there is precedent for that. 
I am giving you simply my information. I am strongly op- 
posed to this appropriation of $200,000 for these purposes, 
with 117,000 of these books piled up in the cellar of the 
folding room, JI will now yield to any gentleman who desires 
to ask me any questions, 


I hope the gentleman from 
we can get some of those publica- 


time of the gentleman from New 


objection ? 


When I have 
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Mr. FULMER. I would like to state to the gentleman, if 
the gentleman will investigate a little further, the gentleman 
will find those 117,000 copies are now in the hands of Mem. 
bers representing largely city districts, and I know of a grear 
many Members who have requested those Members to turn 
the books over to them so that they might send them out and 
distribute them throughout their districts. 

Mr. MAGEB of New York. I think such requests would be 
complied with, generally. 

Mr. FULMER. In a great many instances they have re 
fused to comply with such requests. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will make this further ob. 
servation in reference to the suggestion of the gentleman 
If Members who have exhausted their supply, upon making 
request of Members who have not distributed these books, 
should meet with refusal, my notion is—and I think there is 
precedent for it—that you can puss a resolution declaring 
credits to Members of publications of this kind obsolete where 
they have not been distributed within a reasonabie period, say, 
of four or five years. The point I make is that at least we 
ought not to make a large appropriation for the further pub- 
lication of these books until we get the 117,000 out of the 
cellar of the folding room. I do not think we could justify 
such a course as that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
York has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I ask that the gentleman may 
have five minutes more, or such time as he wants. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I only wish t6 accommodate 
the members of the committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. In view of the statement the gen- 
tleman has made here that the last publication of these books 
was in 1923, and it is now 1926, does not the gentleman think 
it would be well, if his committee wants to save this money, 
for somebody to introduce a resolution declaring these credits 
for these publications obsolete now, where the Members have 
not sent them out, and then let others have these books. Why 
should a Member representing a city district hold up a publi- 
eation of this kind published in 1923 until 1926, when other 
Members want to get these publications and send them out to 
their districts? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I think there is a great deal of 
foree in the gentleman's suggestion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, this is a very peculiar 
attitude that Congress is placed in. We have a system for the 
distribution of publications. We have made the system and 
we alone are responsible for that system to the country, and 
we are responsible for the waste corsequent under it. It 
seems ridiculous for this House to be deliberating this morn- 
ing upon an appropriation of $200,000 to print a book, when we 
have over 130,000 on hand, and have had them on hand since 
1923 undistributed. What the House ought to do is to bring 
in a resolution or bill governing the distribution of such publi- 
eations, so that this waste will not be inflicted on the country. 

Now, some Members want the books because they are in de- 
mand in their districts. Other gentlemen do not want them 
because there is no demand, and yet we sit here and permit the 
passage of such an appropriation to add books to these allot- 
ments to Members of the House that never wiil be used, so 
that other Members who do want them may get an additional! 
299 for their district. This $200,000 appropriation, if it is made, 
will get 299 on the disease of the herse and 299 books on 
the disease of cattle for each Member. Those districts who do 
not need the books will get the same amount, while there is 
180,000 now in the storage place of the folding room. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentiteman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPHTH. The gentleman speaks about these books 
in the hands of gentlemen who do not want them. I wnder- 
stand they make no effort to find out whether they are wanied. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman from Texas is as much 
responsible for the law relating to this distribution as any 
other Member. There should be a resolution introduced, so 
that this waste will not occur. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I do not know how we can force Mem- 
bers to distribute these books. The gentleman may have 
$150,000, but I can not get it, or any part of it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes; but the gentleman from Texas had 
nothing to do with creating the law by which I acewnulated 
it, but the gentleman is responsible to the taxpayer for the 
waste that occurs in the distribution of these books. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the same objection the gentleman 


New 


makes apply to all publications and all documents and every- 
thing else published by the Government? 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Absolutely; and that is why I am making 
this suggestion that Congress ought to pass some law by which 


this waste will not be thrown upon the taxpayers of the 
country. 
Mr. BUSBY. If the gentleman will yield, I want to say 


in explanation of the books that are to my credit most of 
mine are in the folding room. I am not sending them out to 
people who do not want them; I am going to keep a good 
supply until I see some prospect of further addition. I have 
had some of my colleagues come and try to beg them away 
from me, but I say, “ No; I will give you one or two, but I am 
voing to keep a stock on hand.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose that in some instances gen- 
tlemen do not know whether there is a horse now is his dis- 
trict. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUSBY. That may be true. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Whut I am saying is that Congress 
ought not to make any more appropriations for these reference 
books before we adopt some system by which this eternal 
waste will not occur. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does the gentleman think that a bill 
would ever get through forcing Congressmen who have these 
books to distribute them? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes; not only that but Congressmen who 
do not need them should not get them. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman from Texas is the greatest 
optimist that I ever heard of. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I notice in the Budget that there is an 
item of $738,000 for printing and binding and in the bill 
$250,000 for farm bulletins. I would like to inquire if the 
$250,000 is shown anywhere in the Budget. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There are $738,000 in the Budget and in 
addition there is $250,000 for farm bulletins. 
that included in the printing and binding? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Because that appropriation is taken care 
of in another way. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I could not find it in the Budget under the 
heading of the Department of Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jones) there were 53 ayes and 55 noes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Jonres and 
Mr. Macrer of New York as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 94 ayes and 77 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Salaries: For chief of office and other personal services in the Dis- 
ict of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, 
35,386. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, and ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for five minutes out of order. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, when the tax re- 
duction bill was before this House a demand was made upon 
the Texas Members to vote for the repeal of the Federal in- 
heritance tax. They declined to submit to that demand and 
voted for the bill as it passed the House. 

A bitter and envenomed attack, an organized and well- 
financed attack, is being made throughout Texas upon Members 
of Congress from our State for failure to vote to repeal the 
inheritance tax. A so-called “legislative committee,” composed 
of State Senators R. A. Stuart, of Fort Worth, and John 
Davis, of Dallas, and Representative George C. Kemble, of 
Fort Worth, has published in the Texas press a so-called “ Re- 
port to the Texas Legislature,” in which it is charged that 
among some of the Members of Congress from Texas this 
committee found “a communistic and socialistic tendency,” 
and an attack is made upon all Members, in which they are 
denounced for violating State sovereignty because they refused 
to change their views upon the demand of the American Bank- 
ers’ League and the Texas Tax Clubs, which these gentlemen 
brought to Washington. 

These gentlemen pretend to believe that a Federal inheri- 
tance tax is a new, strange, alien doctrine. They allege it is 
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undemocratic, and indict it for high and hellish crimes, both 
of an economic and political character. The enemies of inheri- 
tance taxes are making a determined drive against Texas 
Members of Congress in the district and out of them. Are 
these infuriated gentlemen with inflamed imaginations igno- 
rant of the Democratic Income-tax provisions of the act of 
1894—more than 30 years ago—passed by a Democratic Con- 
gress during Cleveland’s administration? Are they ignorant of 
that act, or are they so maddened by passion that they are 
willing to ignore facts? Section 28 of that act provided: 

That in 


there shall 


estimating and 
be i ey, and 
sonal property acquired by gift or inheritance, 


the gains, 


luded * . - 


of 
the value of 


profits, income any pe on, 


mor all 


It passed the House of Representatives on February 1, 184, 
and the record of the vote appears on page 1796 of volume 26, 
part 2, of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp for , 
the Fifty-third Congress, 


Who were the Democratic Members of Congress from Texas 


the second xs on of 


and how did they vote? Was there any question raised then 
as to a Federal inheritance tax being an invasion of State 
rights? Every one voted for a Federal inheritance tax 

Let us call the roll; the first to answer “ave” was Jo Abbott, 
of Hillsboro, a Confederate soldier and a State rights Demo- 
erat. Then there followed Joseph W. Bailey, of Gainesville, 
afterwards a United States Senator; C. K. Bell, formerly of 
Hamilton County and later of Fort Worth, and afterwards 
attorney general of Texas; J. V. Cockrell, of Abilene; 8. B. 
Cooper, of Beaumont; William H. Crain, of Cuero; David B. 
Culberson, a Confederate soldier and the father of Senator 


Charles A. Culberson ;: 
Hutcheson, of Houston: 
Democracy; Thomas M. 


Walter Gresham, of Galveston; J. C. 
Buek Kilgore, famous for his militant 
Paschal, of Antonio: George C. 
Pendleton, of Bell County, a Confederate soldier and a fight- 
ing Democrat; and Joseph D. Sayers, a Confederate soldier, 
und afterwards Governor of Texas. 

In the Senate on July 5, 1894, the vote appears on page 7136 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. 
represented Texas in the Senate at that time, and 
Roger Q. Mills, of Corsicana, a Coufederate 
soldier, at one time chairman of the Democratic Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and the leader of Texas 
Democrats, was there and voted “aye.” Richard Coke, of 
Waco, a former Governor of Texas, who ousted the Republican 
governor, E. J. Davis, was there and voted for the inheritance 
tax. 


San 


Who 


The House on August 13, 1894, voted to agree to Senate 
amendments. The vote was the same as on original passage, 


except Hutcheson was paired in favor of the bill; Abbott and 
Gresham are recorded as not voting, the presumption 
that they were absent. 

That bill levied a tax of 2 per cent on gifts and inheritances 


being 


of personal property above a $4,000 exemption. The bill now 
pending provides an exemption of $50,000. Under the act of 
1894 the tax on a $100,000 personal estate in Texas would 


have been $1,920. Under the bill now pending as it passed the 
House the tax would be only $500. If the $100,000 personal 
estate were community property, under the act of 1894 it wouid 
pay an inheritance tax of $920. Under the bill now pending 
the same estate would pay nothing. The income tax was after- 
wards held to be unconstitutional by a divided court, but not 
because of the inheritance tax provision, whose princip'e has 
been upheld since 1797. The fate of the act in the courts 
had nothing to do with the policy of those who voted for it. 

Would the “legislative committee,” consisting of two State 
senators and one representative, and the agitators against 
inheritance taxes indict these distinguished Texas Democrats 
as of socialistic and communistic tendencies because they 
voted for an inheritance tax in 18947 Were Roger Q. Mills 
and Richard Coke, were David B. Culberson and Joseph W. 
Bailey, were C. K. Bell and George C. Pendleton, were Joseph 
D. Sayers and J. ©. Hutcheson, were Walter Gresham and 
Thomas Paschal and the other honored and trusted Texas Demo- 
crats voting for a socialistic or communistic doctrine when they 
voted for an inheritance tax? Were these bright names, several 
of whom had offered their lives on the field of battle in defense 
of State rights, doing violence to that principle by their votes? 
Were they voting to “confiscate property” or for a “ capital 
levy”? I leave their votes and records as Democrats to 
answer the attacks being made upon the inheritance tax as a 
socialistic measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for five minutes out of order. Is there 
objection? 
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‘ir. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
right to object. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY] 
asked me if I would object if he spoke out of order, and I 
said | would not. We have had four days of general debate 
upon this bill. I want to accommodate my colleagues in the 
Ilouse so far as I reasonably can, but debate can not go on 


* 
Junk finitely. 


Mr. GREEN of Florida. tut this is a very important issue 
tou State. 
ir. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I feel constrained 
to object 
CHAERMAN. Objection is heard, and the Clerk will 


’ ad 
fhe Clerk read down to line 7, page 15. 


(CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will correct 


my 
he 


the spelling of the word “ Caribbean” in line 19, page 11, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ssary expenses outside of the city of Washington Incident 

to collecting and disseminating meteorological, climatological, and ma- 
! information, and for investigations in meteorology, climatology, 

tuclogy¥, evaporation, and aerology, $1,741,000: Provided, That not 
to ecd $28,000 of this amount shall be immediately available for 


rection of 
Weather Bu 


a building at Kast Lansing, Mich., for the use of the 


reau, as authorized by the act of Congress approved March 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk. 
‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Maces of New York: Page 1%, line 24, 
a the word “ aerology,” strike out “ $1,741,000" and insert in 
ile thereof ‘ $1,773,725. P 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 


amendment to complete the recommendations of the committee. 


The Bureau of the Budget recommended the discontinuance of | 


weather 
was 


13 bureau stations. The committee did not think 
that We were unanimous in our views that the 
Weather Bureau Service is a most important service, not only 
for the convenience of the people but as affecting their lives 
as well, and we supposed that we had restored the cut. Later 
on the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JomNnson] called my 
attention to the fact, and I think the attention of other mem- 
bers of the committee was called to the fact, that we had not 
restored the cut. Many Members of the House have been inter- 
ested in this matter, and in order that their minds may be en- 
tireiy relieved, I ask the Clerk to read the following com- 
munication in my time from the Chief of the Weather Bureau. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


wise. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, January 27, 1926. 


Hlon,. WALTER 


Chairman 


W. Mace, 
Subcommittee of 
House Committce on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. MaGre: Referring to our telephonic conversation of this 
date, in which you asked the exact amount which would be necessary 
to add to the appropriation for out-of-Washington expenses of the 
Weather Bureau in order not to curtail existing field stations during 
1927, you are advised that to maintain the fleld stations now conducted 


by the Weather Bureau without impairment thereof would require the 
restoration to the out-of-Washington appropriation of the sum of 
$32,725, which is a decrease in the amount of the funds as reported 


for the maintenance of Weather Bureau field stations. 
Respectfully, 
C. F. Marvin, 
Chief of Weather Bureau. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. I take it from the gentleman’s statement and 
from the letter from the Chief of the Weather Bureau that if 


the amendment which the gentleman has offered is adopted 
that there will be no curtailment in the work of the field sta- 
tions, including the one at Grand Haven, Mich., spoken of in 
the hearings before the gentleman's committee on pages 120, 
121, and 122. 

Mr, MAGEE of New York. That is my understanding. 

Mr. MAPES. And that those stations will continue their 
work in the coming year the same as they have been doing. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. That is the assurance that I get 
from the communication from the Chief of the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. MAGEBR of New York. | Yes. 

Mr. MOORDE of Virginia. How many of these stations did 
the bureau propose to eliminate? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. As I recall, 13. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does my friend know the reasons 
that impelled the bureau to make that recommendation? 

Mr. MAGEDR of New York. No; I can not give the reasons, 
but the cut did not meet with the judgment of the committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman in connection 
with his remarks furnish a list for the record of the stations 
that the bureau proposed to eut out? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. They are all in the hearings. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And this restores them all, as I under- 
stand it? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. As I understand, in accordance 
with the communication from Doctor Marvin, this increase in 
the appropriation will prevent any impairment in the existing 
service, 


Mr. RANKIN. 
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Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I hope the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York will prevail and I say this advisedly, because I am 
one of the few Members of Congress who ever went entirely 
through the Weather Bureau. I am prepared to say that for 
the amount of money expended on that bureau the American 
people derive more benefit from it than from any other bureau 
connected with this Government. I live about 1,000 miles from 
the Capital and 15 years’ survey shows that the Weather 
Bureau has been 88 per cent accurate even in the forecast of 
rainfall in that locality. One reason that I ask this time is 
that three years ago, apparently without rhyme or reason, the 
Budget Bureau cut off certain appropriations asked for by 
the Weather Bureau. While we were spending hundreds of 


| millions of dollars on other bureaus, this bureau, which costs 


only about $2,500,000, was pared to the last dollar, and they 
were stopped in some of the research work that they were 
doing in tracing air currents and developing other information 
that would not only have been of benefit to agricultural in- 
terests of the country but also to the shipping interests of 
the country, to the radio interests of the country, and would 


| have helped in every way from the saving of life at sea on 


down to aiding a farmer in determining when to sow his 
grain, when to reap, or when to go into any adventure that 
involved the weather. I sincerely trust that from now on the 
membership of this House, when it comes to the Budget Bn- 
reau cutting down the money asked for by the Weather Bu- 
reau, will remember that the American people get better 
service and more accurate service for the amount of money 
expended by this bureau than they do from any other bureau 
connected with this Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
glad to hear the statement of the gentleman from Mississippi. 
and I think that we are all interested in the fact that the 
Committee on Appropriations, after learning the facts, has 
expressed itself as being desirous that that bureau be not 
trimmed. By that expression the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has performed a service to the House of Representatives 
and to the country. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, sir; and I want to congratulate the 
committee. We can not overestimate the value of this great 
bureau, and I, for one, am tired of seeing it passed over by 
some of those in authority as of little importance to the 
American people. I hope from now on the Committee on 
Appropriations will see that this bureau gets suflicient funds 
to carry on its work and to conduct such research experiments 
as the head of that bureau may deem necessary, in order to 
render the most efficient and most valuable service to the 
American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. While I have it in mind I ask 
that the Clerk of the House be authorized to make any changes 
in the amounts made by the committee while the bill is under 
consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Upon the statement of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mages] it is so ordered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigating the disease of hog cholera, and for its contro! or 
eradication by such means as may be necessary, including demonstra- 
tions, the formation of organizations, and other methods, either inde- 
pendently or in cooperation with farmers’ associations, State or county 
authorities, $428,268: Provided, That of said sum $235,995 shall be 
available for expenditure in carrying out the provisions of the act 
approved March 4, 1918, regulating the preparation, sale, barter, ex- 
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toxin, 


and the 


ve, or Shipment of any virus, serum or ana 


tured in the United States 


ts intended for 


importation of such prod 
treatment of domestic animals: Provided 
That of $25,820 be vailable for researches 
ne the modes of spread, and methods of treatment and 
n of this disease, 


use in the 


said sum shall 


cause, 


pe , ‘ 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking a question of the chairman 
‘ e subcommittee. I spent two weeks in the Elgin, IL, 

enitural district this past summer, and I find a great 


er of complaints regarding the regulation of tubercular 
It appears that Elgin is the center of a tremendous 
milk-production area ond that the inspectors of tubercular 

le are making inroads on herds of dairy cattle of that dis- 
trict. Men whom I have no reason to doubt have told me 
that the inspectors divided the milch cows into three 


num 
cattle. 


divisions. Those that are strongly infected with tuberculosis 
are killed on the spot, buried or burned; second, cattle 


sh; 


t are infected sufficiently so they go into the tanks and 
ughter houses and are made into fertilizer; third, cattle 
that are not too far gone but so they can be used for meat, and 
yet cattle condemned as unfit for milk purposes are used, 
according to the statement of men of influence in this district, 
claiming these cattle which are not fit for milk production 
are shipped to the Chicago market and used for meat and 
sold to the public. I wonder if the gentleman has heard any- 
thing of these complaints? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I have no knowledge. 

Mr. ARENTZ. It seems to me certainly a cow that is 
unfit for production of milk, whether the milk is used for 
any purpose whatsoever, for canning as condensed milk or for 
human consumption and being chilled, should not be used for 
meat production, but I am assured that such is the fact. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The infection 
with tubereulosis varies tremendously. 
are called generalized infections. In such cases the animal is 
condemned and sent to the tank. Localized infection may be 
in the small glands of the neck or any other of the small 
glands of the body, and after the animal is slaughtered it 
receives a microscopic inspection, done by the Government in- 
spectors in the packing houses where they are slaughtered, and 
the infected portion is removed and the balance of the animal 
is just as healthful as one that is not infected. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Has the gentleman heard of cows valued at 
$150 being condemned on the spot, getting about $75 apiece? 
They went on the block on account of a small taint of tubercu- 
losis, such as those of which the gentleman spoke. Now, it 
seems to me a man who has built up a herd of milch cows over 
a long term of years is entitled to some consideration. The 
inatter was brought to my attention, but I do not think the 
regulations of this department is treating the producers of 
milk in the right way unless the same reimbursement be made 
a dairyman for a condemned animal, no matter in which class 
it may fall. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. There was never perhaps such a 
lack of accurate informaticen as in regard to this matter of 
the condemnation, slaughter, and sale of the meat of animals 
infected with tuberculosis. The animal is slaughtered, subject 
to inspection; and if the meat is passed as fit for food, that is 
because it had very slight infection, completely localized, and 
the owner of the animal does not lose its beef value. I have 
had cattle slaughtered 
infected, and when the animal was sold I received full pay for 
the animal, exactly as though not sold subject to the test. 

The instance where the cattle owner would be subject to loss 
would be under the condition which the gentleman from Nevada 
refers to. That is where a cxriry cow that is in poor beef 
condition, proving a reactor, 1s slaughtered. But the loss in 
that case to the owner would be greater than the loss in the 
case of a beef animal condemned, because he would lose the 
milk value of the animal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nevada 
has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
consent 
more. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 
There was no objection. 

_ Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I have had considerable expe- 
rience in the cattle business, and I want to refer to one point 
in regard to tubercular inspection and testing, and that is when 
the animal reacts there is no way known to science yet to 


of a beef animal 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
that the gentleman may proceed for five minutes 


sub- | 


Some cases are what | 


subject to inspection, found slightly | 


legous product ' 
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determine how completely that animal is infected by tuber- 
culosis, 

Mr. ARENTZ. Is it not a fact that some animals react and 
some do not, according to circumstances? The big raisers of 
milch cows in Elgin teil me that is a fact. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGBR. No. That is the opinion that 
many men assert when they first are subjected to loss from 


testing of their cattle. The animal in the dairy herd must be 
Slaughtered, because there is no way known to science by which 
we can tell whether or not the cow has only a local infection, 
or may extend to the udder. It may be generalized infe« 
tion, and therefore the milk would be highly dangerous to the 
human family. 


al 


In order to protect the public we must destroy these animals 
that are producing milk for human consumption, and ther 


is 
often a greater loss to the dairyman than to the beef raisers 
in such cases ; but it is necessary to stamp out tuberculosis 

In the beginning of these tests the owners of both da ry 
herds and beef herds resisted it. I recall that in the State of 


Nebraska, as governor, I established an embargo on the sale 
of cattle in public markets unless they were tested and de- 
clared free from 


tuberculosis. Many dairymen thought they 
were subjected to unfair treatment on the part of the inspe 
tion service in Nebraska, but as time went on we found out 


that this tuberculosis testing was working a wonderful benefit 
to the whole cattle industry. It is freeing the dairy industry 
from tuberculosis; it is driving it out the beef industry. 
Among all the activities of the Department of Agriculture 
which it carries on for the benefit of the livestock industry I 
do not think there is anything more important than this Fed 
eral testing for the eradication of tuberculosis. Before the 
Federal Government took charge of the matter we found some- 


of 


times that veterinarians were dishonest. Sometimes fraudu 
lent certificates were given in one State and infected caitle 
were sold to citizens in another State. Then, later, the Fed- 


eral bureau began to inspect the cattle, and after a few years’ 
supervision by the Federal inspectors we are steadily driving 
out the disease; and I think that cattlemen generally 
becoming very much in favor of tubereulosis eradication. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman from Nebraska has made a 
much better speech than I could have made myself, and I 
thank him. I think the public should know the important 
facts discussed during these few minutes allowed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nevada 
has again expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 


are 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true that the value of any tuber- 
cular test depends on the time at which it is taken? Is not 
the reaction very different if taken a little time before five 


hours, I believe, and a little while after? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I wili say to the gentleman that 
there are three well-known and definite methods of testing for 
tuberculosis. The original test was the temperature test. The 
tubercular fluid was injected into the animal, and in a number 
of hours the temperature began to rise. The state of the ani- 
mal’s health and the feed and the hour of the day, all had 
an effect on the test. But now have what is 


we called an 
intradermal test, which is used almost entirely in the in- 
spection of large herds. The tuberculin is injected between 
the layers of skin and is usually injected in what is called 


the caudal fold, at the root of the tail. With the temperature 
test it required much more time and labor to test a herd of 
eattle. By the dermal test they can be quickly treated and 
turned out and not be confined as when being tested under the 
older system. Then after 48 hours or 60 hours the animals are 
driven through the chute and examined rapidly by the touch of 
the hand. The veterinarian can quickly determine the re 
action, and, this is now considered the most practical method 


of testing. Now whole counties are cleaned up rapidly. The 
reliability of the test is, of course, the essential thing. 
I will say to the gentleman from Nevada, who brought up 


the matter of testing for tuberculosis, that if it were possible 
by the test to know just how badly the animal was infected, 
that would be a great protection to the cattle owner against 
loss, because many of these animals that are slaughtered, hav- 
ing only a slight infection, would still be valuable so far as 
their breeding qualities are concerned. They could be used 
for breeding purposes for many years yet; but inasmuch as 
there is no way to know how badly the animal is infected we 
must slaughter it to stop the possibility of spreading the in 
fection. The result has been that we are steadily improving 
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the health of our herds. When first I put an embargo upon 
the sale of cattle in Nebraska unless tested for tuberculosis I 
sent a shipment of cattle to South Omaha myself. The cattle 


were purebreds and they were in beautiful condition. I sold 
them subject te the test. I had not tested them before. Then 
the Government inspectors tested them. I lost $2,200 worth of 
cattle on my own test. A number of the best cattle in the 
sale reacted after they were sold and had to go to immediate 


slunghter. There was no indemnity paid in those days. 

I then sent a Government inspector and a State inspector out 
to my herd in western Nebraska, and they tested those cattle. 
All of them looked perfectly healthy, but I had 14 head of 
high-priced purebred cattle react, and again I suffered a loss 
of several thousands of dollars. But I did not put my herd 
under Government supervision, as we do now under this bill, 
I kept on selling every year, because for 27 years I have made 
it a practice to sell my cattle to the public at auction, and I 
sold them subject to test. I would test the cattle to be sold, 
but because i had not “cleaned up my herd,” as the saying 
is, IT sustained every time I made a public sale. I 
would sell, say, 50 head of cattle, and upon testing them for 
tuberculosis some of them would react. 

When the Federal Government began the present plan of 
Federal supervision and accrediting herds when found free 
from tuberculosis, I made up my mind I was going to come 
under the Government regulations provided for in this bill. So 
they sent a Government inspector and a State inspector out 
to my ranch and they tested all of my cattle. The first time 
they were tested federally only two reacted. Six months 
later the cattle were all tested again. Under the accredited 
herd plan you surrender the control of your cattle to the Fed- 
eral Government and they take charge of the herd and test it. 
The second time they found only 1 in my herd of 180 or 
140 that reacted. The best young bull I ever bred went down. 
It was a bull that I could bave sold for more money than any 
bull I had ever bred. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
braska has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five addi- 
tional minutes, and then I shall conclude. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


losses 


The time of the gentleman from Ne- 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It seemed as though I expert- 
enced quite a severe loss when that $2,700 bull had to be 


slaughtered and I received only $50 for him as beef, and that is 
exactly what happened. But I was cleaning up an entire herd 
of purebred cattle. For five years now that herd has been 


accredited and supervised by the Federal Government. They 
are tested every year, and I no longer have reactors. I lost 


thousands of dollars because of tuberculosis, and so did other 
breeders of purebred cattle. So did men who handled large 
dairy herds near the cities. The point about this testing that 
is so valuable, not only to the cattle industry but to the public, 
is that we have now found a method whereby you can clean up 
our herds, and, having once gotten your beef or your dairy herd 
cleaned up, you can keep it clean; and therefore it is a great 
thing for the cattle industry and a wonderful thing for 
humanity. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. It seems to me as though some of the States 
have a peculiar method of testing under State supervision, 
and the Government testers do not seem to be able to cooperate 
to the extent they or the public would like to see. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is quite true. 
Mr. ARENTZ. For instance, I go to California and buy a 


herd of dairy cattle, the State inspector gives me a clean bill 
of health, and I bring them to Nevada and then find that half 
of them are tubercular. If I sell the cattle off a ranch in 
Nevada the Federal inspector will make the test in coopera- 
tion with the State inspector and a similar result does not 
ensue. The State of California inspector will make an inspec- 
tion when they leave and will not find any tuberculosis among 
those cattle, so that in some cases the buying and selling of 
cattle between States reacts splendidly for one State but just 
the opposite for the other State. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Of course, if a man is trying to 
sell something that is infected as something that is not in- 
fected this law does not help him, but if a man is trying to 
deal in honest wares and wants to protect himself and the 
public, I have found out that the Government has a way 
whereby it can be done. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGDBR. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
not a fact in his experience that when you sell cattle for deliv- 
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ery over in Illinois you have to sell them subject to test or re. 
test within 60 days? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes, that is very true. 

Mr. ADKINS. We will not receive them unless they are 
tested within 60 days after you sell them. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. This matter has been 
worked out by the Government in conjunction with the State 
until the industry is very well protected, and I want to call 
the attention of the chairman of the subcommittee to the fact 
that I observe from the hearings that the original Budget esti- 
mate was something less than $3,000,000 for this purpose, but 
the subcommittee has raised that amount to over $4,000,000, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. For the eradication of tubercu- 
losis among cattle? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The Bureau of the Budget cut 
the indemnity item $560,000. The committee restored that item 
and added an increase of $550,000 for the fiscal year 1927, 
making $200,000 thereof immediately available. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. So your subcommittee has taken 
eare of this great work to the satisfaction of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. MAGHE of New York. The committee felt no backward 
step should be taken in this important work. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I want to compliment and con- 
gratulate the chairman of this subcommittee and the com- 
mittee because they have seen fit to grant this money to this 
industry. I am satisfied, gentlemen, there is not anything that 
the people of the Nation can be more interested in than keeping 
healthy the cattle that furnish the milk so necessary to feed 
healthy babies, and therefore this is a good place to spend 
money. It has demonstrated, I think, to the satisfaction of 
everyone that has had any connection with the business, that 
the Federal Government is the one power that should have 
charge of this work, and as a cattleman who has been in that 
business all my life and have about everything I have wrapped 
up in that business, I will say that we want the Federal 
Government in charge of this work, because we have found 
that this is the one place where we get honest treatment and 
efficient service. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is it not true that the 
Government officials refuse to have anything to do with the 
work in a State unless the State authorities will cooperate 
with them or yield entirely to the direction of the Federal 
authorities? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes; that is very true. If the 
State tries to conduct any sort of testing that the Federal 
Government does not agree to and consider efficient, they will 
not have anything to do with it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan,- If the gentleman will 
yield further, I thought possibly the gentleman from Nebraska 
would reply to the statement made by the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. Arentz] in regard to the amount of money that 
would be paid for the cattle that were sent to the slaughter- 
house. My understanding is that a valuation is put upon the 
cattle. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
them? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHER. Yes; 
called my attention to that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Mr. Chairman, I will ask 
for five minutes, although I do not care to speak except to 
state my question and receive an answer from the gentleman 
from Nebraska, which I know will be helpful, coming from 
him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The valuation is put upon 
the cow or steer at the time it is branded as affected with 
tuberculosis, and the Federal Government is bound to pay a 
certain amount of money depending on that valuation. 

Almost every State in the Union pays something for 
slaughtered cattle. When the steer or cow goes to the 
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Will the gentleman from 


Representing the value of 


I am glad the gentleman 


slaughterhouse the owner of it is entitled to all that is realized 
from the sale or the use of it, and something in addition from 
the Federal Government and from the State; so that this cent 
and a half a pound that the gentleman says the owner of the 
cow got in Illinois is misinformation. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman is correct. 
give an illustration that shows the working of it. 


I will 
I recall hav- 
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» bought a milch cow. Later she reacted. 
<100. Of was not worth $100 for beef, but in 
the opinion of the appraisers that was a fair value for the cow. 
When the cow was sold for slaughter I received her beef price 

at was deducted from the $100 appraisal. I got two-thirds of 
remainder. The Federal Government paid one-third, the 
siate paid one-third, and I, as the owner, lost one-third. So 
my actual loss on the cow was only about $20, whereas her beef 
was only about $40, and without the Government in- 
demnity 1 steed to lose about $60 on the cow. 


1926 


‘ course, she 
u 


tine 


yuiue 


tr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Wisconsin pays the high- 
est gmount, I believe—I think $200. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Nebraska makes the maximum 
appraised value of a purebred animal, $150. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In view of some remarks, that were rather startling 


and yet interesting, made on the floor iast Saturday by the gen- 
tleman from New York |Mr. LAGuarpra] with reference to the 
price of beef at retail in New York City, also with reference 
to the price charged by Chicago packers, I would like to call 
the attention of the House to the situation that exists in 
[illinois in the territory 100 or 150 miles from Chicago, where 
we produce millions upon millions of pounds pork and 
cattle. 
In the retail butcher shops throughout that locality where 
steers and hogs are produced probably 80 per cent of the 
meat sold at retail is slaughtered by the packing houses in 
Chicago. In other words, the retail butchers have found that 
they can go into the Chicago market and purchase meat cheaper 
than they can go to the farmer and buy the animal and 
slaughter it themselves. We may wonder why that is. There 
are two explanations offered. The first is the retail butcher in 
buying animals on foot soon becomes overloaded with certain 
cuts of meat for which he can not find a market. The other 
reason offered is that the packers by utilizing the by-products, 
which go to waste when the cattle and hogs are slaughtered by 
the retail butcher, are able to buy and slaughter these animals 
and sell the meat back to the retail butcher cheaper than the 
butcher can slaughter them himself. Within the territory of 
150 or 200 miles from Chicago we have this situation. We take 
our hogs and cattle in and ship them to Chicago, the Chicago 
packer slaughters them, sends them back to our retail butchers, 
and we go into the shops and buy our own hogs and cattle. 
I thought this might be interesting to the gentleman from New 
York, who is making a study of the excessive prices of meat in 
the city of New York. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
ime, 

Mr. MAGEB of New York. Mr. Chairman, I think we should 
be getting on with the bill and not have Members talking on 
subjects that are not related to the bill. I move that all debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in five 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves 
that all debate on the paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, I happen to know something 
about this matter. When I was at the head of the department 
of agriculture in my State it was my duty to conduct the work 
in cooperation with the department. We had a working un- 
derstanding. The question has been raised as to how this 
amount is paid. The cattle we found as reactors were shipped 
into the market and slaughtered. We kept an inspector there, 
and the reactors and even the suspects were slaughtered. If 
the meat is infected, unfit for food, it goes into the tank, and 
you get what the tankage is worth, hide, and offal. If it is 
found suitable for meat, the shipper or owner can get the ap- 
praised amount, whatever it sells for, and whatever it lacks to 
pay for the animal is apportioned between the State and the 
Federal Government. In our State the owner loses one-third, 
the Government one-third, and the State one-third. I think the 
gentleman from Nebraska gave a very clear exposition of that. 
I have met with some losses in this matter. Two animals I sold 
for $1,100, reacted, were shipped to Chicago, and sold for $185 on 
the Chicago market. They were slaughtered and the meat was in- 
epected. It was found to be as good as any meat that was on 
the market. There was just a small lesion which interfered 
with their health. We were all willing to take our share of the 
loss. The dairymen in the northern part of Illinois and the 
southern part of Michigan and in Wisconsin can not ship milk 
into Chicago unless the cows have been tuberculin tested, and 
if these appropriations are not provided for it means the ruina- 
tion of a lot of dairymen in those sections. That is in the 
interest of all the people. The dairyman or beef raiser should 


of 
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not have his property destroyed in the Interest of public health 
without the public standing part of the loss 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from New York yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think the gentleman has already 


Stated it, but is it not a fact that the total amount that this bill 
curries under the heading of the Bureau Animal Industry 
exceeds very largely the estimate of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. 


ol 


It is. With reference to the tu- 
berculosis item. The Bureau of the Budget cut the item of 
indemnity $560,000. We restored that cut and then added an 
increase of $550,000 more for the fiscal year 1927, making 
$200,000 immediately available 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Making a total increase over the 
estimate of the Bureau of the Budget of about how mu 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Seven hundred and sixty thou 
sand dollars. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I find that the subcommitiee has 
found it necessary to increase nearly every estimate of any 
importance made by the Bureau of the Budget What I have 


is 


said and what the gentleman has stated applies not only to tl 
particular part of the bill, but to other portions of the bill 
Is there any explanation of that? I am not here to criticize 
Bureau of the Budget, but is it not possible that there is no one 
connecied with that bureau who is in sympathy with the De 
partment of Agriculture and its work, or perhaps no one who 
really knows anything about the activities of the department ? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I have not any criticism to make 
of anyone. The position of the committee as I view it, at least 
my position, is that we should take the responsibility for writ- 
ing a bill and bringing it into the House as in the 
interest of agriculture. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think the gentleman is exactly 
right, and I am altogether with him, but this bill strikes me 
as curious in comparison with other appropriation bills that we 
have been dealing with in that the estimates of the bureau were 
too inadequate. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I may say that I think every 
man on the subcommittee that drafted this bill wants to do 
everything within his power that he reasonably can in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture and in the interest of 
agriculture. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And my wonder is why that is not 
also the attitude of the Bureau of the Budget 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not say that it is not their 
attitude. We have no criticism to make of anyone nor any com 


the 


we deem 


plaint against anyone. We take full responsibility for this 
bill, and we have done the best we could in accordance with 
our judgment. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


out the last word, in order to refer once more to the matter of 
tuberculosis. Some of the other Members want me to call 
the attention of the House to a further benefit coming from this 
testing by the Government, and that is that the packers will 
pay 10 cents a hundred pounds more for hogs coming from any 
county that is certified to be healthy in this respect and to a 
State like the State of Iowa, which is now complaining of the 
tremendous number of hogs they have, that is a big item. 
that this thing reaches out further than Members generally 
think who have not studied the question. It not only affects 
the handling, but also the value of the hogs. 


So 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. With reference to the 


statement made concerning the increase in this appropriation 
for the Bureau of Animal Industry, I wish to commend the 
gentlemen on the committee for making this increase. I am 
convinced that there is no place where the money is needed 
more than here. I especially commend the committee for the 
increase made for the purpose of stamping out tuberculosis. 
The gentleman from Michigan, who is my senior here and who 
is a member of the McLaughlin family, introduced the original 
bill for this purpose, and my predecessor in Congress, Hon. 
Charles H. Sloan, was very much interested in this program. 
Coming from an agricultural district, I simply want to express 
my appreciation of the work done by the committee, and I 
believe as long as appropriations of this kind are in the hans 
of men like those who are now upon that committee the inter- 
ests in question will be provided for and safeguarded. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEBD of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. Does the gentleman not think that the gen- 
tleman’s committee had more of the needs for this increased 
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appropriation presented to it than perhaps the Bureau of the | 
Budget had? 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Every member of that committee 
is very greatly interested in this important work. All that I 
have to say is that we have done the best we could. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I was quite interested in the discussion 


| 
| 
| 
which I read with reference to the attitude of the Director of | 
the Budget in recommending to various departments a certain 
flat percentage of decrease. I am wondering if, in connection 
with the gentleman's experience on this committee, he found 
any occasion to determine that the Director of the Budget 
had rather taken a pot shot at some of these appropriations 

with the idea that the whole reduction should amount practi- 

cally to a 2 per cent reduction, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I think the Director of the 
Budget has done very great work since he has held that office. 
I think the Budget system saves millions of dollars to the tax- 
payers of the country every year. I am not going to make any 
criticism of the Bureau of the Budget. This committee wants 
to cooperate with that bureau and with the Department of 
Agriculture, and when it comes to making appropriations for 
n ific purpose the committee take the full responsibility 
for what we recommend to the Llouse. 

ir. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman must not think | 
am criticizing the Bureau of the Budget. I am a friend of | 
the Budget system, but I am rather impressed by the fact 
that “pot shots,” to use the language of the gentleman 
from Michigan, have so much direct reference to the Agricul- 
tural bill, or rather more reference to the Agricultural bill 
than the other appropriation bills. I discover that the com- 
mittee has found it necessary to exceed the estimates of the 
bureau to the extent of $1,954,297, which is rather extraor- 
dinary when viewed in the light of the other appropriations. 
I have been wondering how that happened. 

Mr. KETCHAM,. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. May I say the question I directed to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee was not intended to reflect unduly | 
upon the Budget commissioner. In common with most Mem- 
bers I heartily approve of the Budget and believe it has 
wonderful possibilities. Notwithstanding this, I believe there | 
is some point in the criticism I directed in that the Director | 
of the Budget with all his splendid force faces some limita- 
tions in forming judgments as to the relative importance of 
appropriations on so technical a bill as this. Having in mind 
the fact that the dairy interests of the country are receiving 
the generous appropriation which the committee has reported, 
I hope the Director of the Budget and the distinguished | 
gentlemen who serve under him will read the CoNGRESSIONAL | 
Reoorp of this day’s proceedings and note that on this par. | 

| 


spe 


the 





ticular item and some other important items that it is not well 
to take a pot shot at an appropriation bill and say that here 
is a place where we can reduce regardless of the merits of 
the proposition. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will say in this connection | 


you will find that the committee sat for days and days and | 


held hearings upon each particular item. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I want to join with other members of | 
the committee in commending the subcommittee for its splen- | 
did work, and my remarks were intended to give just a little | 
point to the thought that here is one appropriation where the 
Budget, sharing with us the responsibility for paring down, | 
ought to be careful before making recommendations to reduce | 
the amount appropriated. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Has it occurred to the 
gentleman notwithstanding the fact that the Budget system 
has been approved if the Budget system was infallible in 
every particular we would not have much to do in Congress? 

Mr. KETCHAM. That is te point exactly. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Brera or Datry INDUSTRY 
SALARIES 
For chief of bureau and other personal services in the District of 
Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, 
personal services in the fleld, $74,250, 


Mr. LOZIER. 
word, 

Mr. Chairman, few people have stopped to consider that 
agriculture is a greater business and has a larger capital in- 
vestment than manufacturing, railroading, mines and quarries 
combined, According to the 1920 census, speaking in round 
numbers, $78,000,000,000 were invested in agriculture, while 


and for 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
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the investment in manufacturing was $45,000,000,000, mines 
and quarries $7,000,000,000, and railroads $21,000,000,000, or 
a total of $73,000,000,000 in those three great industries com. 
bined, which is $5,000,000,000 less than the investment in agri. 
culture alone. 

But in the last five years the $73,000,000,000 invested in 
manufacturing, railroads, mines and quarries have yielded 
large dividends, while practically no profit has accrued from 
the $78,000,000,000 invested in agriculture. Some of you will 
be surprised when I call your attention to the fact that, accord- 
ing to the census, the value of livestock on American farms in 
1919 was $8,827,894,000, while the total capital invested in the 
manufacturing of iron and steel and their products in 1919 was 
$8,711,848,000, which was less than the amount invested in 
livestock on farms, and which is only about one-ninth of the 
total amount invested in farming. 

According to the National Bureau of Economic Research, the 
total income of all the people in the United States from all 
sources was $74,158,000,000 in 1920, and only $62,736,000,000 
in 1921. This represents a shrinkage in our national income 
in one year of nearly $11,500,000,000, or 15 per cent. In this 
connection may I add that under the Taft administration the 
national income increased from $27,100,000,000 in 1909 to $30,- 
600,000,000 in 1912, an increase of $3,500,000,000, or about 13 
per cent. In the eight years of President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration the national income increased from $32,000,000,000 in 
1913 to $74,158,000,000 in 1920, a gain of $42,158,000,000, or 131 
per cent in the eight years, and in the first year of the Harding 
administration, as I have just stated, there was a shrinkage 
in our national income of practically $11,500,000,000. Un- 


| doubtedly a very large proportion of this shrinkage in the 


income of the American people resulted from greatly reduced 
earnings of those engaged in agriculture. 

I concede that in 1921 and 1922 there was a fall in the prices 
of all commodities, but the nation-wide agricultural depression 
since 1921 did not result from the fall in general prices but 
was due to the fact that the prices of farm commodities de- 
clined more rapidly and to much lower levels than did the 
prices of commodities the farmer bought. The prices of manu- 
factured commodities did not remain low but rapidly recov- 
ered, and many passed to new high levels, while the prices of 
farm products did not recover but have remained at compara- 
tively low levels since 1921, and which prices do not return 
the cost of production. 

Consequently, between 1920 and 1925, there has been an 
amazing decrease in the value of livestock on farms in the 
United States. Horses, mules, cattle, and sheep constitute the 


| farmer's equipment or stock in trade with which he carries 


on his farming operations and without which profitable farm- 
ing is impossible. I submit a table showing the tremendous 
depreciation in the value of livestock on farms between 1920 
and 1925: 


Value of livestock on farms in the United States, 1920-1925 








| Horses | Mules Cattle Sheep 
DOU, i aacbithite lanl | $1, 907, 646,000 | $805, 495,000 | $1, 875,043,000 | $1,131, 674,000 
Del nctboomeat toute 1,117, 248,000 | 436, 122, 000 970, 117, 000 | 669, 402, 000 











Falling of. 800,308, 00 | 200, 373, 00 | 904, £26,000 | 462, 272, 000 


In other words, between 1920 and 1925 the value of livestock 
on farms decreased as follows: Horses, 40 per cent; mules, 45 
per cent; cattle, 50 per cent; sheep, 40 per cent. And the total 
depreciation in value of these classes of livestock on farms in 
five years was $2,536,969,000. Anyone familiar with farming 
knows that a material reduction in the number and value of 
livestock on farms means greatly reduced earnings. Between 
1920 and 1925 the falling off in the number of animals on 
American farms was as follows: Horses, 3,231,402; swine, 
7,503,981; cattle, 5,080,807. 

Moreover, between 1920 and 1925 the value of milch cows in 
the United States declined from $2,036,750,000 to $1,278,714,000, 
or a falling off of $758,036,000. It is a well-known fact that 
the production of milk and butter is one of the most profitable 
and most essential of farm activities. This tremendous falling 
off in the number and value of dairy cows means an enormous 
loss to the American farmers. 

By reference to the Federal census of 1920 and the Federal 
farm census of 1925 it will be observed that there has been a 
very great depreciation in the value of farm lands, especially 
in the great agricultural Middle West. In 1920 the value of 


all farm property in the United States, including farm lands, 
buildings, implements, machinery, and livestock, was $77,924,- 
100,338, while in 1925 the value of all farm property in the 
United States was only $59,000,000,000, a shrinkage of nearly 
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e19 900,000,000, or 24 per cent. No other industry 
cnc a tremendous deflation and shrinkage in values. 
While the value of farm property has declined rapidly in 


sustained 


the past five years, the amount of the indebtedness of the 
\merican farmers has been increasing by leaps and bounds. 
In 1920 the farms in the United States were mortgaged for 


87.857,700,000, while at the present time the American farmers 
on their farm mortgages and on other farm indebtedness 
roximately $12,500,000.000. These statistics show that 
in 1920 all the farm lands in Missouri were of the value 
of $2,504,193,271, while the valuation of these same lands in 
1095 was only $1.572,508,247. This represents a depreciation 
in five years Of $1,021,685,024, or approximately 40 per cent. 
In the same period the value of farm buildings decreased 
697.716,929. The depreciation of farm lands and farm build- 
ings combined in that five-year period was $1,049,401,953, or 
an average per farm of $3,916. What other basic industry can 
jose such a large proportion of its assets in such a short 
period and survive? The same Government statistics show that 
in 1925 there were 192,066 fewer horses, 335,651 fewer cattle, 
and 304.278 fewer hogs on Missouri farms than in 1920. This 
represents a reduced equipment, impaired working capital, 
and. obviously, correspondingly reduced profits. 

Moreover, the production of grain crops in Missouri has 
fallen off amazingly, because the production of grain, meats, 
and other foodstuffs is less profitable than in former years. 
There is very little incentive for farmers to produce large 
crops of grain and large supplies of meats when such produc- 
tion spells a loss. It is therefore not surprising that in 1924 
the Missouri farmers produced 17,580,778 fewer bushels of 
corn than in 1919, 16,290,429 fewer bushels of oats than in 
1919, and 46,035,574 fewer bushels of wheat than in 1919. 
one will contend that they did not work as hard or manage as 
well in 1924 as in 1919, but discouraging economic conditions 
resulted in reduced production and subjected them to a handi- 
eap and burden that has bankrupted countiess numbers and 
driven all dangerously close to financial disaster. 

Lands constitute the principal assets and working capital 
of the farmer. It is just as essential for the farmer to have 
ample working capital as it is for the manufacturer or mer- 
chant to have capital on which to carry on his business opera- 
tions. A radical reduction in the value of farm lands hurts 
the farmer as badly as a radical reduction of the capital 
st or assets of a manufacturer or merchant. In 
case such reduction means a corresponding reduction in 
earning capacity of the farmer, manufacturer, or merchant. 

Between 1920 and 1925 there was an unprecedented decline 
in the value of all farm property, especially farm lands. This 
loss was not confined to any one farming section, but was espe- 
cially acute in the great agricultural States of the Mississippi 
Valley. I desire to give this House a concrete illustration 
of the tremendous shrinkage m the value of farm lands in the 
second congressional district of Missouri between 1920 and 
1925, which is shown by the following table: 


owe 


wks 


Decline in value of farm lands in the second congressional diatrict of 
Missouri between 1920 and 1925 





} 








Counties |v alue, 1920 | Vaiue, 1925 “atc 
| 

Ci Td $50, 497,297 | $28, 039, 756 $22, 457, 541 
CUMIN Se Ata ses cicbodencaue 44, 063, 745 28, 344, 214 15, 719, 531 
Gnu sida caihaks, REL «te ciedisre tn 32, 609, 727 14, 340, 210 18, 269, 517 
Shellie eee ee kk | 42, 145, 411 21, 656, 906 20, 488, 505 
FO OMe A ie a Ge | 90,190, 424 19, 647, 870 | 10, 542, 554 
Meee Soa oe ek | 29,163,070} 16,418,051 | 12,745, 019 
Remit shane. sich bid ciancke cad lont 22,301,809 | 12,666,912 | 9, 724, 987 
ans | 37,406,419 | 19,938,793 | 17,527, 626 
Teted ie Mss he tins. 288, 527, 904 |... ...__. a 

ORE i ee Sot nai ahd otiewtsiteinnda 161, 052, 712 |.............. 
DE Ee Ba actktcic ccc athowocaceteesoculentbacepteccesn 127, 475, 280 


Or to state the facts in another way: In the five-year period 
from 1920 to 1925 the depreciation in the value of farm lands 
in the eight counties in my district was as follows: Carroll, 
$22,457,541, or 45 per cent; Chariton, $15,719,531, or 35 per 
cent; Grundy, $18,269,517, or 55 per cent; Linn, $20,488,505, or 
'S per cent; Livingston, $10,542,554, or 33 per cent; Monroe, 
$12,745,019, or 43 per cent; Randolph, $9,724,987, or 42 per 
cent; Sullivan, $17,527,626, or 46 per cent; or an aggregate of 
$127,475,298, or 46 per cent. 

In view of this tremendous shrinkage in land values, who 
will claim that the farmers of my district are prosperous? 
Moreover, their condition is but typical of the economic dis- 
tress of farmers throughout the United States, as revealed by 
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the farm census taken by the present administration 
recently promulgated by the Census Bureau 

No other vocational group has suffered such staggering losses 
as the agricultural classes. Those engaged in manufacturing, 
transportation, commerce, and other occupations sustained only 
slight deflations, with practically no impairment of their work- 
ing capital and assets, and the losses of these other vocational 


and 


groups were only temporary and were quickly recouped. The 
deflation is ancient history to the industrial and commercial 
classes, while the farmer, beset on every hand by adverse 
economic conditions, has been bled white and _ practically 


crushed between the two millstones of ever-declining prices of 
farm commodities and st of the 
supplies 

Touching elbows constantly with real dirt farmers, familiar 
with their problems, and well knowing their condition, I am 
utterly disgusted by the daily prattle of the great metropolitan 
papers to the effect that the agricultural emergency has passed 
and that the farming classes are now on the high road to pros 
perity. The President and his advisers should not be deceived 
any longer by this propaganda. On the other band, the other 
vocational groups ought to realize that the prosperity they are 
now enjoying can not be enduring unless American agriculture 
is rehabilitated and the farmers permitted to share in the rapid 
increase of our national wealth. In short, the balance between 
agriculture and other occupations must be restored to the end 
that national prosperity may not be enjoyed by a few voca- 
tional groups to the exclusion of the agricultural classes. 

In 1925 the farmers in my district owned 19,523 fewer horses, 
34.255 fewer cattle, and $1,437 fewer hogs than In 1920. 

In 1924 the farmers of my district produced 7,049,335 fewer 
bushels of corn, 5,081,760 fewer bushels of wheat, and 1,573,298 
fewer bushels of oats than in 1919. The falling off in the corn 
crop represented a loss of approximately $7,000,000, while the 
falling off in the wheat and oat crops, respectively, represented 
a loss of $4,000,000 and $900,000. I am calling these ficures to 
your attention in order to rebut the false propaganda that is 
being circulated extensively to the effect that the farmers are 
prosperous. 

If time would permit, I would like to call your attention to 
the decline in the value of produce, poultry, and other farm 
products. In the last analysis the farmer has not been able 
for several years to balance his budget or to bring his income 
to a point where it would exceed his annual outlay. I am 
pleading for a more sympathetic consideration of the problems 
of the American farmer, and I am demanding for him the 
same equality of opportunity that other vocational groups enjoy. 
[Appiause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ever-increasing c¢ farmer's 


The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


IELD STATION, WOODWARD, OKLA 

For the maintenance in connection with the Woodward (Ok!a.) Field 
Station of a department, through which experiments and 
demonstrations in livestock breeding, growing, and feeding, including 
both beef and dairy animals, may be made, $8,000 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I do so, Mr. Chairman, for this 
purpose, to call the attention of this committee to the general 
situation existing in our section of the country. If I have in- 
terpreted the same correctly, I do not feel that there is very 
great necessity for this appropriation. However, I unquali- 
fiedly commend the purpose of the paragraph. I recognize its 
great importance, and if it were an activity of this Govern- 
ment seeking to introduce this work into the United States, I 
would favor it very enthusiastically. I do not oppose it, Mr. 
Chairman; but I seriously say to the gentlemen of this com- 
mittee that I have doubts if there is any great necessity for 
this paragraph. I do not know; the chairman can probably 
tell us if there are similar paragraphs in the bill. I have seen 
none. I have been away from the city for a day or two. 

I want to call your attention to the situation in Kansas and 
Oklahoma and adjoining States. I think it may interest you 
if I tell you that in my district, comprising 22 counties in 
the northwestern part of the State of Kansas, without any 
statistics in my hand, I personally know that there are many 
more than 200 different persons engaged in the propagation and 
breeding of registered cattle. I shall not go into the domain 
of dairy cattle, because I am not an expert in that, nor have I 
laid any claim to being an expert in beef cattle, although I have 


livestock 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 


gentleman from Kansas moves to 
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them for 50 vears: but I believe I can say 


that I kuow a genuine white-face from the hund-puinted 
white-fuce. I have attended in my time the Amevican Royal, 
at Kansas City, and also the great shows held annually at 
Chicago. 1 was at the San Francisco Exposition some years 


ago, during the war, an exposition held under very trying and 


unusual circumstances. I have not visited this station men- 
tioned in the paragraph, but I have seen the best cattle at 
the American Roya!, at Kansas City, from the herds of Kan- 
sas, from the individual herds, that I have seen at any time 
or at any place in my life. 1 am not assailing this paragraph, 
but I do not remember that 1 have ever seen a single animal 
from this station. 

Did L say to you a moment ago that I have in my district 
from my personal knowledge more than two or three hundred 


ren engaged in that business? Will you allow me to say to 
you that in Ellis County, in Kansas, there is the fourth largest 
herd of registered cattle in the world? One of my constituents, 
an farmer and stockman, has to-day more than 2,000 head of 
registered cattle. He is selling them throughout that country— 
in Missonri, in Texas, in Colorado, and in Oklahoma. 

I repeat, I have no doubt of the good purpose of this activity 
which is provided for in this bill, but it seems to me that the 
meager sum of $8,000 is a mere pittance if the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in the Department of Agriculture is to con- 
duct this business successfully, competing with men of large 
and long experience, to bring up the thoroughbred cattle of 
this country to a higher standard of excellence. I have no 
fmendment to offer in this regard. I am in favor of the fur- 
ther prosecution of the work that is contemplated here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
consent to 
‘ bic ‘ tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas, 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for two min- 
The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
proceed for two minutes more. Is_ there 


THOUS 


modestly | 
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gressional seeds, so that last summer or spring I took some of 
the seeds that were left over from the distribution and 
planted in my garden some turnip seeds over an area of ¢ 
feet wide and about 200 feet long in order to satisfy mysei; 
that either 1 was wrong, the Government scientists were 
wrong, or the recipients, the farmers who received the Goy- 
ernment seeds, planted them in good faith, tilled the soil, ang 
went to a great deal of trouble in order to raise a crop frow 
Government seed, were right. 

I found that these turnip seeds gave the most wonderfy] 
crop of wild mustard I ever saw in my life. I could hardly 
believe my eyes. I could hardly believe that the scientists 
of the United States Government could have thoroughly ex- 
amined the seeds that were sold to the Government by c¢oy- 
tractors. When I arrived here in Washington, I began at 
once to try to find out from the Government bureaus in the 
Department of Agriculture who was responsible for foisting 


FEBRUARY |] 


| upon the American people something which was a harmful 


It has been to me a grave question | 


whether this Government is doing anything practical for the | 


livestock industry of this country in carrying this appropria- 
tion from year to year. I wish the chairman might be able 
in a brief moment to say to the committee here to-day what 
information there may be in the hearings, if any, on this sub- 
ject, and what they are doing. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will say to the gentleman that 
we held hearings on this item, and I saw here a moment ago 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Garper], in whose dis- 
trict this station is located, and I think he can speak for 
himss If. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think I can tell the gentleman what he 
wishes to know about that. I can say to the gentleman from 


Kansas that that is all the money that is needed for this pur- | 


pose, The people interested say it is all they need. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I thank the gentleman. 

As I said, I 
City better cattle than any I have ever seen at any time in the 
State fairs of this country, and there has been marvelous 
advance made in the last 25 years in the improvement of our 
breeds of thoroughbred animals. I repeat, there is grave doubt 
in my mind as to its usefulness. However, I withdraw my 
amendment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For studying testing commercial seeds, including the testing 
of samples of seeds of grasses, clover, or alfalfa, and lawn-grass seeds 
secured in the open market, and where such samples are found to be 
adulterated or misbranded the results of the tests shall be published, 
together with the names of the persons by whom the seeds were offered 
for sale, and for carrying out the provisions of the act approved 
August 24, 1912, entitled “An act to regulate foreign commerce by pro- 
hibiting the admission into the United States of certain adulterated 
and seeds unfit for seeding purposes” (37 Stat. L. p. 606), 
$57,298: Provided, That not to exceed $250 of this amount may be 
used for meeting the share of the United States in the expenses of 
the International Seed Testing Congress in carrying out plans for cor- 
relating the work of the various adhering governments on problems 
relating to seed analysis or other subjects which the congress may 
determine to be necessary in the interest of international seed trade; 


and 


grain 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I have a great deal of re- 
spect for the scientists and investigators employed by the 


Department of Agriculture. I think it is necessary for them 
to study and analyze the seeds coming into this country and 
the seeds produced in this country. 

During the last congressional distribution of seeds I met 
with a number of complaints from the recipients of the con- 


have seen in the American Royal at Kansas | 


seed rather than a beneficial one. After being unable to de 
termine who was the responsible party, I cut a package of 
the seed under discussion in half, and attached it to a letter 
addressed to the Chief of the Seed-testing Bureau of the 
United States Department o* Agriculture, and by return wail 
I was advised that a contractor had made a price upon the 
delivery of a certain amount of turnip seed, that the samples 
were received and tested. I could not see how they could 
have been tested and at the same time prove to be good turnip 
seed, but according to the regulations of the department th: 
sample seeds are received, are thoroughly tested, and on re- 
ceipt of the bulk shipments samples are again taken and tests 
made; but surely in this case tests were not made. 

As I have said, I believe in the scientists and in the men 
employed by the Department of Agriculture to investigate 
these things, but I feel these men should exercise a great 
deal more care than they do, and I hope that this may be an 
isolated case and that this may be one case where a mistake 
was made, where there were 10,000 cases where mistakes were 
not made, 

I am merely bringing this to the attention of the Congress, 
with the hope it may reach the eyes of the department chiefs, 
of the scientists in the Department of Agriculture, to the end 
that nothing will be left undone looking toward the most care- 
ful investigation of such things, whether seeds, insects, or other 
matters, detrimental to agriculture in all its branches. le. 
cause of the seeds that were delivered to the constituents of 
this House during the Sixty-seventh Congress, 1,666 acres were 
planted during that congressional term to wild mustard, which 
is a noxious weed, and very likely tens or hundreds of thousands 
of acres of ground is now in wild mustard from this small 
amount sent out by us. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. . 

Mr. BURTNESS. I hope the gentleman is not making his 
speech for the purpose of going back to the distribution of 
garden seed by the Congress, 

Mr. ARENTZ. I will say to the gentleman that in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress I voted against the free distribution 
of seeds in that manner, and if the question comes before the 
House again I shall again vote against it. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the investigation and improvement of cereals, including corn, 
and methods of cereal production, and for the study and control of 
cereal diseases, including barberry eradication, and for the investiga- 
tion of the cultivation and breeding of flax for seed purposes, includ- 
ing a study of flax diseases, and for the investigation and improve- 
ment of broomcorn and methods of broomcorn production, $609,540: 
Provided, That $375,000 shall be set aside for the location of and <e- 
struction of the barberry bushes and other vegetation from which rust 
spores originate: Provided further, That $75,000 of this amount shall 
be available for expenditure only when an equal amount shall have been 
appropriated, subscribed, or contributed by States, counties, or ‘ocal 
authorities, or by individuals or organizations, for the accomplisb- 
ment of such purposes, 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
out the last word. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee a ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. At the top of page 28 the proviso is that 
$375,000 is set aside for the location and destruction of bar- 
berry bushes and other vegetation from which rust spores 
originate. I want to ask the gentleman how this compares 
with the appropriation in the bill of last year? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I understand it is the same 
amount. The Bureau of the Budget recommended a cut of 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


$75,000. Mr. Anderson, of Minnesota, former chairman of the 
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subcommittee, appeared before the committee and stated that 
this rust affected 11 of the northwestern wheat-growing States, 
and stated to the committee the great benefits that had re- 
suited from the eradication of these barberry bushes. We con- 
cluded that the work should not stop and restored the cut. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I commend the 
committee for its action on this proposition. The commis- 
cioner of agriculture of our State, Mr. John D. Jones, jr., a 
very able man, wrote and telegraphed to Members of the House 
urging that there be no reduction in the amount appropriated 
last year. I do not know whether Mr. Jones knew what Mr. 
Anderson was going to, testify or not, but he said in his com- 
munications to us in substance exactly what Mr. Anderson said 
to the committee, that the retention of this appropriation is of 
vital importance. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

1 do this for the purpose of getting the attention of the 
chairman in charge of the bill as to whether the language of 
the proviso which is found here is new language. I refer to 
the proviso that $75,000 of this amount shall be available only 
in the event an equal amount is contributed by the States. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I understand this proviso has 
been carr'ed in the appropriation bill for several years. 

Mr. BURTNESS. This proviso has been carried in former 
appropriation bills? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. That is my understanding. 

The pro forma amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For cooperation with the War Department in the maintenance and 
operation of an airplane patrol to prevent and suppress forest fires on 
national forests and adjacent lands, $50,000: Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be used for the purchase of land or airplanes. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, is the bill being read by 
paragraphs or sections? I wish to reserve a point of order on 
this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman: 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My point of order is based on the propo- 
sition that this is legislation. I would like to inquire of the 
chairman whether there is any authority at law or precedent 
for the cooperation between the Department of Agriculture 
and the War Department for the maintenance and operation of 
airplane control? 

Mr. MAGED of New York. I am not prepared to state to the 
gentleman whether there is any express authority, but it has 
been carried for several years in appropriation bills, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It seems to me it is rather an unusual 
provision. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. It is not an unusual provision, 
as it has been carried for several years. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That was not the basis of my objection. 
While it may have been carried quite a number of years, as 
an Original proposition it seems to me that unless there is 
some authority of law it is subject to inquiry, because it is 
providing for cooperation of the War Department, or any other 
department of the Government, with the Department of Agri- 
culture, which is an entirely different proposition. I am not 
objecting to the appropriation, provided there is any authority 
for it. The gentleman from New York stated the other day 
that he did not believe in legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. And I say that now, but this ap- 
propriation serves a useful purpose. The gentleman asked me 
if there was any authority existing for the provisions. I 
would be glad to look it up and give the gentleman the results 
of my investigation, but I am unable to tell offhand whether 
there is authority or not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman puts me in this attitude: 
If I do not press the point of order at this time, it would be 
waived; and if it is legislation, it ought not to be in the bill, 
as the gentleman concedes. 

_ Mr. MAGEE of New York. The gentleman can request that 
it be laid aside temporarily, and I will not object to that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that this particular item be passed over, and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee can determine whether there is any 
authority in law for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the paragraph be passed over in order that 
he may receive a statement from the subcommittee, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Reserving the right to object. may I ask the 
gentleman from Alabama whether, if it should be ascertained 
that there is no specific authorization of law for the cooperation 
between the two Departments of War and Agriculture, but that 
it had been found to be an economical and convenient arrange- 
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ment for the War Department, which has airplanes at certain 
posts and Army officers willing to fly, and by agreement with 
the Department of Agriculture they fly over the forests and 
look out for fires, he would then insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman asks me an embarrassing 
question. I am one of those Members of the House who be- 
lieve in preserving the integrity of the legislative committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair can furnish a precedent, 
would the gentleman from Alabama care to have the paragraph 
go over? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No, Mr. Chairman, if there is 
ity of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. On January 24, 1921, the same item, I 
think in the exact phraseology, came before the committee. It 
was to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with 
the War Department in the maintenance of an air patrol for 
fire prevention and suppression on the national forests of the 
Pacific coast and the Rocky Mountain regions. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Haveren] made a point of order against the 
item, and the Chair, in the ruling, stated as follows: 

The Chair feels that in the matter of fire precaution every means 
should be taken by the Department of Agriculture to prevent 
that it was the intention of the organic law cited 


any author- 


tire, and 


above to take every 


precaution in this respect in our national forest reserves Surely 
there can be no higher prerogative of government than to protect itself 
and its property. The Chair feels that these provisions of the law 
are sufficiently broad to authorize the establishment of a fire patrol 
as indicated in this bill; and, therefore, the Chair overrules the polnt 


por 
of order. 

That was the ruling of Chairman Hicks on January 24, 1921. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will state, Mr. Chairman, that that is 
entirely satisfactory to me. My only anxiety was to assist the 
Appropriations Committee to see to it that neither wittingly 
nor unwittingly did they viviate the jurisdiction of the legis 
lative committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that in view of that 
precedent he would be compelled to uphold this item in the 
present bill. The Chair understands the gentleman from Ala- 
bama withdraws his point of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigations of methods for wood distillation and for the 
preservative treatment of timber, for timber testing, and the testing of 
such woods as may require test to ascertain if they be suitable for 
making paper, for investigations and tests within the United States of 
foreign woods of commercial importance t» industries tn the United 
States, and for other investigations and experiments to promote econ: 
omy in the use of forest and fiber products, and for commercial demon 
strations of improved methods or processes, in cooperation with in/ll- 
viduals and companies, $383,264: Provided, That not to exceed $15,000 
of this amount may be used for the investigation by the Forest Prod 
ucts Laboratory of the United States Department of Agriculture of 
flax straw as a source of supply for the manufacture of pulp and paper. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice in this item that the amount appropriated is 
$15,000 above the Budget estimates. I wish, like others, to 
congratulate the committee on that increase. I wondered if the 
report made as a result of the national conference on the 
utilization of forest products, called together by the President 
of the United States in November of 1924, was considered by 
the committee and whether their program, which would call 
for an expenditure of $205,500 more than this item, was before 
the committee. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The committee did not consider 
that. We restored the cut. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I make this statement in order that the gist 
of that report may be made available to the Members. The 
national conference I refer to was called by the President in 
November of 1924 to consider that very important feature of 
the conservation of our forest resources which arises from a 
closer utilization of forest products. As a result of that meet- 
ing, which was held here in Washington, a committee was 
appointed that has made a study of ways by which a closer 
utilization of forest products may be brought about. The 
report indicates that there will be a saving of $568,000,000 now 
wasted each year if certain things proposed can be carried out. 
There is estimated that the loss through improper and waste- 
ful utilization and other losses, much of which could be pre- 
vented, amounts to something like $1,300,000,000 per annum, an 
item which, if it could be prevented, or even a small percentage 
of it, would be of great importance and value to the Nation. 
This report by the Committee on the National Forestry Pro- 
gram has in mind 31 different studies that might be carried 
on at the forest-products laboratory at Madison and at other 
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pola in dustr nd IT ask unanimous consent to Insert 
the Reconp at t their program. It shows the funds 
now made availa e aud the total estimated funds necessary if 
their pr m is carried out. 
Phe Ci KMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
I m consent to extend his remarks ip the Recorp in the 
] ber mdicated, Is ye objection ¢ 
‘here Was ho objection, 
I n r referred to is follows : 
j ate ‘ ‘ Pederal appropriations for specific fo t products 
neestiqoations and fundamental reasearch, 1926-27 
iN! ‘ ti i Forestry Program Committee 
| Total Esti- 
| Funds |estimated| mated 
“4 warme available,| necessary; necessary 
1925-26 funds, increase, 
1926-27 1926-27 
} 
1 Ou white fir, « le veal 15,280 | $27,280 | $12,000 
Kew Wie tll ae dae ganas < pile 11, 680 21, 680 | 10, 000 
Kinds and sizes of log . 7 », O40 14, 040 | 10, 000 
“ eCol I a etl i 7 10, 750 4, 000 
Knotty material 5 es ctthn Ue 5. 000 | 5, 000 
( Snr WI 1,700 } 16, 700 | 15, 000 
Molded products BE ae tee sae | 3, 000 | 8, 000 | 5, 000 
& Short lengths aed | 50 & 000 | 7, 300 
9 | Pronerties and uses 5 ; oa ae 24, 476 | 15, 000 
10 | Grades for fabrication. __...............-.- Race ; 6,000 | 6, 000 
1! a ea ee eS 9, 000 16, 000 | 6, 000 
12 Woods for chein. app le a lt Eales in -} > GOO | 3, 000 
13 | Joints and fastenings... .. ee | An 7, 500 
14 Containers i a aan e D | 21, 300 41, 300 | 10, 000 
1 eee } 2, 400 14, 400 12, 000 
if Created millwork and retail (ES 22 2, 000 8, 000 6, 000 
17 Redwood and cedar stain akties | | 3, 000 | 3, 000 
Nt I ao cian tiniecimnincehdytntpiineieal 2, 500 | 5, 500 | 3, 000 
i) eee Se | 6, 000 12, 000 6, 000 
2 Finishing Dit aaeteces® sik. eee. ee 3, 000 3, 000 
21 | Service records...........- bcbndendlened 4, 500 | 3, 000 
NO I cia ce scticaki pas ile ianleaiecet 753 438 | 5, 000 
ee 753 » 153 | 5, 000 
24 Drying S. hardwoods... _....-- wdnotamssebe | 1, 506 : 5, 000 
25 Drying dimension Neheodédunndbbiicenedibul 3, 000 | 6, 000 | 3, 000 
26, Antishrinkage treatments.__.................- | 2, 000 | 9, 500 | 7, 500 
y rh Cireen and dry construction _...........--.- call 6, 000 | 6, 000 
28 Decay of pulp edb. een ae 2, 000 | 9, 500 7, 500 
20 | Pulping mill wastes igi id cela 8 oie 3, 000 | 8, 000 5, 000 
40 | White pulp from pines_._-. oh 6,250} 11,250 5, 000 
Oat eee 4, 000 | 7, 500 3, 500 





j | 


Total for specific investigations of great | | 
ele 331, 888 | 205, 500 


commercial importance | 
Total appropriation necessary for fundamen- | 








tal and other investigations now reasonably | 
well financed. 256, 876 | 256, 876 |......---- 
Grand total forest products appropria- } | : 
tions __ a ee 383, 264 588,764 | 205,500 
pees bth At! 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, bridges, 
fire lanes, telephone Hines, cabins, fences, and other improvements 
necessary for the proper and economical administration, protection, 
and development of the national forests, $426,900: Provided, That 
where, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture, direct pur- 
chase will be more economical than construction, telephone lines, 


cabins, fences, and other improvements may be purchased: Provided, 
further, That 


not to exceed $50,000 may be expended for the con 
struction and maintenance of boundary and range division fences, 
counting corrals, stock driveways and bridges, the development of 


stock watering places, and the eradication of poisonous plants on the 
national Provided further, That $5,000 of the appropriation 
for this purpose for the fiscal year 1926 allotted for the construction 
of a di at Lake, Minn., shall continue available during the 
fiscal year 1927. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. May I inquire if this appropriation of $426,S 
is the entire appropriation for roads during the year for the 
Forest Service? 

Mr. MAGEB of New York. No. 
that item toward the end of the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand that is another paragraph. 

Mr. MAGEER of New York. On page 76. 

Mr. DOWELL. This covers the same purpose, does it not? 
In other words, the appropriation in this paragraph is used in 
the same manner as in the paragraph at the last of the bill? 

Mr. MAGEB of New York. I do not understand that. This 
is for trails, telephone lines, and so forth. 

Mr. DOWELL. But it provides for the eonstruction and 
maintenance of roads, and any part of this $426,000 can be 
used for that, 

Mr MAGEE of New York. I understand that it has no con- 
nection with the item of forest roads and trails on page 76, 


forests: 


m Cass 


The gentleman will find 


| eet 


CC Ce 
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Mr. DOWELL. May I inquire if under this language the 
$426,900 couid not be used for the construction and maintenaneo 
of roads in the same manner provided in the last paragraph 
providing for Federal aid to highways. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. It might be that they could use 
it for that, but 1 understand they do not. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I make another inquiry? 
the proviso is: 


FEBRUARY | 


In line 1) 

Provided, That where, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
direct purchase be more economical than construction, telephone 
lines, cables, fences, and other improvenrents may be purchased. 


will 


As I understand it, this is full authority to purchase tele 
phone lines. Is there any provision in the law that authoriz 
the appropriation for the purchase of telephone lines by the 
Forestry Division? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I can not say to the gentleman 
that there is authority for that provision. Of course, it is a 
very economical provision, where he could purchase a line at 
much less price than he could construct it for. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is just what I want to get at. In th 
language it states if it is found to be more economical. How 
ever, L notice, beginning at line 15, that not to exceed 850,000 
may be expended for the construction and maintenance 0; 
boundary and range division fences. There appears to he no 
limitation whatever upon the purchase of telephones and tele- 
phone lines. A telephone line may be purchased here, as | 
read this, without limilation. It is not covered even in the 
$426,000 item. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Oh, I think so. 

Mr. DOWELL. I do not read it in that way. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I think the proviso is within 
the limit of appropriation. 

Mr. DOWELL. But this language follows the appropriation 
of $426,900: 

Provided, That where, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, direct purchase will be more economical than construction, etc 


It is full authority to purchase telephone lines without limi 
tation. The committee has been very careful to limit it to 
$50,000 on the other part of the expenditure, but there is no 
limitation as I read this language on the expenditure for tele- 
phone lines. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 
Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think the gentleman is 
right in saying that the entire $426,900 may be used for the 
purchase of telephone lines. but it certainly could not go 
beyond that, because in the first part of this section, line 7, 
there is construction provided for. 

Then when the Secretary of Agriculture finds that construc- 
tion can be done away with economically he has only the 
money for purchase he would have for construction, which is 
$426,900. 

Mr. DOWELL. I appreciate what the gentleman states, ex- 
cept for the fact that this is a separate proviso that does not 
refer to these items and appears to’ be a mere proviso without 
a limitation. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. 
man. 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to submit another question. 
is the meaning of the words “other improvements” 
paragraph? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. You can not specify every item. 
We have to have confidence in the Secretary. 

Mr. DOWELL. I have the same confidence; but the lan- 
guage should be in such a way that 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Oh, it has been carried here for 
years. You have to give some small latitude to the Secretary. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, while I think the point of 
order is good, I do not make it. 1 withdraw my reservation 
of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the point of order is 
withdrawn. The Chair’s attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the comma after the word “ provided” in line 14 should 
be stricken out, and without objection it will be deleted. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation and development of methods for the manu- 
facture of table sirup and sugar and of methods for the manufacture 
of sweet sirups by the utilization of new agricultural sources, $25,000. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I rise for the purpose of getting privilege to 


I do not agree with the gentle- 


What 
in this 





insert in the Recorp a letter from the Bureau of Standards, 
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which reads like a fairy story to me, relative to the production | 


of sugar from corn and artichokes. They have been making 
from corn for a great many years in the form of glu- 
The manufacturers of the country need it in another 
Glucose is a liquid form, and they needed sugar from 


sugar 
cose. 
form 
corn like granulated sugar in a crystallized form. 
years experiments have been made trying to perfect that 
pl ess, and last year the Bureau of Standards was able to 
find a way of erystallizing dextrose from corn. They took their 
experiments to the Corn Products Co. of the United States, 
and that company at once took up the matter, and they de- 
yped one factory that is now producing 600,000 pounds of 
orn sugar a day in a crystallized form, a factory that uses 
about 20,000 bushels of corn a day. Another factory is now 
peing built at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to do that much more 

Mr. COLE. If the gentleman will allow me to correct him, 
| will say that the factory at Cedar Rapids is now producing 
50,000 pounds a day, and they are going to enlarge the pro- 
duction. I desire also to correct the date this sugar was per- 
fected by the Bureau of Standards. It was September, 1923, 
and since that time they have been manufacturing this crystal- 
lized corn sugar, and there is an amendment to the food and 
drugs act now pending, which Senator CumMutns introduced in 
ti# Senate and I did in the House, and which has already 
passed the Senate without any opposition. What it does is to 
remove the discrimination in corn sugar as to labeling. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Further, in Europe there are fac- 
tories being built in Germany and in England for the same pur- 
pose. There are, all told, completed, or in process of completion, 
93 plants for making granulated sugar out of corn. tach 
basket of corn produces 27 pounds of sugar, 27 pounds of feed, 
and 1 pound of valuable oil. All this means a great demand for 
corn for sugar purposes, which will prove of great interest and 
benefit to the American farmer. 

Now that is not all of this letter that I am going to insert in 
the Recorp, availing of the privilege given me by the House, be- 
cause the Bureau of Standards brings out the prospect of mak- 


vel 





For 40 | 


ing sugar from a weed called the artichoke, with which you are | 


all familiar, growing in various parts of the United States. It 
grows everywhere in the United States, whether it is on poor 
land or good land. They find that the tuber at the base of the 
artichoke contains as much sugar as the beet in percentage, 
and it is one and three-quarters times as sweet as the sugar 


from the beet; and, further, it can be grown with only half of | 


the labor required in raising the beet. 

Now fhis brings to our minds the opportunity that we have 
of producing the sugar needed in the United States. It is a 
sort of magic story, if this artichoke turns out the way it is 
predicted by the Bureau of Standards; and the practical point 
in connection with it is its effect on the agriculture condi- 
tions in the United States. We are importing $400,000,000 
worth of sugar every year. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman know whether or not 
the Bureau of Standards has reported on the feasibility of 
making sugar out of sweet potatoes? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I do not know that they have. 

Mr. RANKIN. The information we had a few years ago 
was to the effect that the sweet potato was the most valuable 
vegetable product we had for the production of sugar, except 
sugar cane and beets. Possibly the gentleman is referring to 
motion-picture sugar, used to allay the mental suffering of the 
farmers of the West just at this time. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I will say to the gentleman that there 
has been no moving picture of it produced as yet, but it looks 
now like we would supply ourselves with sugar made from corn 
and artichokes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

_Mr. MOORE of Virginia. This is a very interesting discus- 
sion. The subject which the gentleman has just alluded to Is 
the debate that was had in the Senate last Saturday. It seems 
to be admitted that the article he names furnishes a good ma- 
terial for the manufacture of sugar. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes; and the only part of the ex- 
periments with the production of sugar from artichokes yet to 
be accomplished is the physical problem of crushing the tubers 
and extracting the sugar in a commercially paying manner. 

I was saying when I was interrupted that this matter of pro- 
ducing our sugar supply is very important to agriculture. We 
are producing se much of some agricultural products in the 
United States that we exceed the domestic demand and have to 
seek a foreign market for the balance, which causes us to accept 
European prices, and the amount exported, in turn, establishes 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


| 


, . 
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the price here of our domestic supply. This is the real agri- 
cultural problem before us, and if we can produce $400,000,000 
worth of sugar annually that we are now buying abroad, we 
will use many thousand acres of lands in the United States for 
this purpose, which is now being usea in the production of 
exportable surplus products. We only export about $200,000,- 
000 worth of wheat, and I venture to say that we would reduce 
our wheat acreage to such an extent by producing $400,000,000 
worth of sugar a year that we would have no surplus wheat as 
a problem and that the tariff duty would then apply without 
question, 

We are using about 92 per cent of all our agricultural prod- 
ucts here at home and shipping abroad only about 8 per cent, 
and at the same time we are importing about the same amount 
of agricultural products that we are exporting, including, of 
course, the sugar. 

To make ourselves self-supporting in the matter of sugar will 
help to make American prices for other farm products instead 
of having the farmers compete with the world on surplus 
production. 

I submit the letter from the Bureau of Standards for the 
REcorp. 

DEPARTMENT OF 
BUREAU 
Washington, 


COM MERCER, 
OF STANDARDS, 


January 30, 1926. 


Hon. CHas. BRAND, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 

Subject: Dextrose (corn sugar) and 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In accordance with your request of January 

29 we are pleased to indorse herewith memorandum on the production 

of dextrose (corn sugar) 


Respectfully, 


0. 


levulose, 


and on levulose from artichokes. 


Georcs K. Bororss, Director. 


(Inclosure : Memorandum.) 


JaNvary 30, 1926. 
Memorandum on the production of dextrose (corn sugar) and levulose 


1. In response to your request for data on dextrose (corn sugar) 
and on the production of levulose from artichokes, we are pleased 
to make the following statement: 

2. In the present stage of our development there are three carbo- 
hydrates of vital importance as food, namely, dextrose (corn sugar), 
sucrose (ordinary sugar), and levulose. All have about equal food 
value. There is, however, a difference of fundamental importance be- 
tween them. Dextrose has a low sweetening power, whereas levulose 
has a very high sweetening power. If all three sugars should there- 
fore cost the same to produce, there could be no economic excuse for 
the manufacture of sucrose as food. 

8. Any sugar, to be economically marketed, must be crystallized 
by a method which permits of its being produced from water solu- 
tion. The Bureau of Standards began by producing the sugar, mannite, 
on a considerable scale for the first time from water solution for 
the Field Medical Hospital Service of the United States Army during the 
World War. Our previous supply of this indispensable had 
come from Germeny. 

4. Inasmuch as the world had long waited for a 
high food value, great purity, low cost, and low sweetening power, 
the Bureau of Standards’ resources were next turned to a solution 
of this problem. An exhaustive study of the crystallization of dex- 
trose from water solution was carried out and has resulted in the 
establishment of a new industry which is already of large propor- 
tions. Continuous efforts to solve this problem had been made by 
the dextrose industry for over 40 years. Some millions cf dollars 
were spent in efforts to produce pure crystalline dextrose. 

5. In 1919, after having furnished the research department of the 
Corn Products Refining Co. with theoretical information on the sub- 
ject for several years, and no successful commercial production had 
resulted, this bureau sent one of its associate chemists from the car- 
bohydrate laboratory to the Edgewater, N. J., plant of the Corn 
Products Refining Co., where he immediately threw down 4,000 
pounds of crystalline dextrose, thus demonstrating to that company 
and to the world that it was perfectly feasible to produce chemi- 
cally pure dextrose at a low cost on a large manufacturing scale. 
The bureau continued the experimental work on a eommercial scale, 
sending the above mentioned associate chemist to the Edgewater plant 
where the experiments were made. So successful were the results 
obtained that in a short time the Corn Products Refining Co. offered 
this man a large salary and within 30 days thereafter he was per- 
mitted to resign from the sugar staff of the Bureau of Standards. 
That company immediately began working on a large factory in con- 
nection with its Argo, Iil., plant and it was put in successful opera- 
tion within a short time. 

6. As a result of the Bureau of Standards’ discovery one factory 
of the Corn Preducts Refining €o., costing over a million dollars, i 
now making about 600,000 pounds of this material per day, and other 
corn products refining companies, such as Penick & Ford (Ltd.), 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, are already in production or about to go into 


sugar 


earbohydrate of 
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production. For over a year, large the increase fn the 


output of dextrose, the demand has far exceeded the supply. Dex- 
trose had been vitally needed as an adjunct to the use of ordinary 
gugar. Satisfactory production in some large-scale industries could 
not be made because of the lack of such a product. It was needed 
as the perfect “filler.” It is also needed in the wine industries of 
Europe, and the Corn Products Refining Co. now has a large factory 
in Germany, and we are informed has been requested by the British 


Government to erect a factory in England. All this means a great 


increase in the consumption of American corn, and with the present 


market prices of that commodity approximately 50 cents per bushel 
and one of the largest crops in history harvested in 1925, it is diffi 
cult to estimate the yalue of the new industry to the American 
farmet! inevitably the dextrose industry will provide one of the 
most dependable ontlets for our surplus corn In appearance dex- 
trosg can not be distinguished from ordinary granulated sugar and 
is on the market in three sizes of grain, namely, coarse, fine, and 
standard granulated 

7. A bushel of corn—60 pounds—produces 27 pounds of dextrose, 
f pounds of hydrol—molasses—1 pound of oil, and 27 pounds of feed. 


8, Dextrose or corn sugar, while originally developed by the Bureau 
of Standards for its low sweetening power, has received a greatly in- 


creased rating in relative sweetening power since it has been produced 
in the form of granulated sugar. The latest scientific data give the 
following relative sweetness: Dextrose, 74.3; sucrose, 100; levulose, 
173.3 

9, Dextre crystallizes in two forms, the anhydrous and the hydrate. 
It Is the latter form which is now used in the commercial product. 
The sugar is apparently perfectly stable with excellent keeping quali- 
ties. Our best information indicates that it has an osmotic pressure 
hicher than that of sucrose and should therefore exert a greater pre- 
serving action 


10. No information is at hand 
is believed that 
cost per pound than ordinary 


giving current market quotations on 
it can probably be purchased at a lower 
sugar. It is believed that as production 
increases the price eventually should be considerably lower than that of 
ordinary 

11. After the remarkable results on dextrose had been obtained and a 
created the Burean of Standards felt justified in turning 
its resources to an experimental study of the last of the three sugars 
mentioned namely, The economic and commercial pos- 
levulose, could it be successfully crystallized from water 
solution, have long been given serious attention in Hurope as well as 
in America. It should be borne in mind that the scientific interest in 
this problem is scarcely less than the commercial and public interest. 
The bureau's first publication on this subject was a strictly scientific 
paper presented the Ithaca, N. Y., meeting of the American 
Chemical Society the week of September 8, 1924, and carried the an- 
nouncement that the Bureau of Standards had developed a laboratory 
method for the successful crystallization of levulose trom water solu- 
tion. It is perhaps permissible to state that no development bas oc- 
curred in many years which has such possibilities for profoundly in- 
fluencing man’s food supply. The production of sugar is one of the 
world's largest industries A new industry which threatens to even 
modify this production is a thing of first importance to mankind. The 
Bureau of Standards is considering not merely the question of modifica- 
tion, but the possibility, to a great extent, of replacement of ordinary 
sugar—sucrose—by levulose 

12, Levulose is the all the sugars. It 
scientifically the most fascinating and elusive. The 
sumes large quantities of it in honey and in sirup. 
is probably the most easily assimilable of the sugars, Its sweetness is 
one and three-fourths times that of ordinary sugar. For many years 
experimenters in all parts of the world have attempted to crystallize 
this sugar from water solution, but have never succeeded. It has long 
been considered uncrystallizable. Exceedingly small amounts have been 
made by special chemical companies—by the use of alcohol—for scien- 
tific purposes, and also, where the patient was rich enough, for diabetics. 

When ordinary sugar is eaten it breaks up immediately into dextrose 
and The price of levulose ranges from $30 per pound for 
a poor product to $110 per pbund for the crystalline material corre- 
sponding in purity to that of ordinary sugar. The bureau has suc- 
ceeded in throwing down pure crystalline levulose from water solution, 
In appearance levulose can not be distinguished from ordinary granu- 
lated sugar. It has a very much higher solubility than other sugars. 
The Bureau of Standards is making it from the tubers of the Jerusa- 
lem artichoke, a weed which has overcome all of its enemies, grows 
equally well anywhere in the United States, and produces from 10 to 
20 tons to the acre. The bureau hopes to carry on experiments on a 
senvifactory scale this winter and to make a considerable quantity of 
levulose, Through the philanthropy of the Hon. Joseph C. Sibley, 
former Member of Congress from Pennsylvania, the bureau has had made 
nvailable 1,000 bushels of Mammoth French White Jerusalem artichoke 
tubers. The value of this material is not less than $5,000 at the cur- 
rent market prices. The artichoke is being grown extensively, not only 
because of the tubers, but because of the preference of animals for the 
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tops, which are generally siloed, over hay. There is no agricultura) 
problem ,connected with the artichoke. It is cultivated about the same 
as corn is cultivated in the Middle West—three times with the cy). 
tivator, if possible. Approximately one-half the cost of. the Production 
of sugar from beets is in the agriculture, a large anrount of hand labor 
being required at certain seasons of the year. In addition, it bas 
always been necessary to import from Europe each year practically a}) 
the beet seed used in Anrerica. 

13. The great problem, so far as the world’s sugar industry js 
concerned, has always been the utilization of factory equipment for a 
period longer than three months in the year. The perishable nature of 
both canes and beets is their most unfortunate attribute. There are 
indications that the artichoke can be used to lengthen the season to 
eight months in the year or longer. The artichoke is stored in the 
ground, Freezing does not seem to hurt the tuber. The demand for 
levulose for all purposes, including confectionery. would be enormous 
were it available at any price within reason. While data suitable for 
estimating cost of production per pound is not yet available, the sur 
face indications are that levulose can be produced at a cost equal to 
and perhaps less than ordinary sugar from beets. The process of 
manufacture is in nrost respects very much the same as that now used 
in our domestic bect-sugar industry. The additional machinery need qd 
would probably not run over $80,000 per factory. The bureau is now 
proceeding with an experimental study of a diffusion method of juice 
extraction. It is impossible to say at this time whether or not it is 
feasible to use rollers for crushing, as is now done in the cane industry, 
We have been unable as yet to carry out experimental work on this 
phase of the problem. 

The process of manufacture of levulose thus far developed by the 
Bureau of Standards consists of juice extraction, combined conversion 
and defecation, lime precipitation, and crystallization, in which the 
most expensive reagent required is the ordinary grade of sugar-house 
lime. It is hoped to next obtain the approximate cost of manufacture 
and to determine to what extent cane and beet mills can be adapted to 
the manufacture of levulose, and thus extend their campaign through 
the greater portion of the idle season. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
point out that a possible levulose industry is of great importance to 
the American farmer, as well as the American people in general. 

14. A large number of varieties of artichokes have been found native 
to North America, Many of these, including some cultured varieties, 
were grown experimentally at the Arlington Experimental Farm in 
Washington, D. C., during the season of 1925. The analytical results 
of these tubers showed a levulore content ranging from 12 to 16 per 
cent and the average size of the tuber ranging from 36 to 66 grams. 

15. The Bureau of Standards bas published but one article to date 
on the subject of the production of levulose from artichokes, Which is a 
brief description of the technical process, entitled, “A Method for the 
Manufacture of Levulose,” by R. F. Jackson, C. G. Silsbee, and M. J. 
Proflitt. This article has appeared in the following journals: Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, volume 16, page 1250 (1924); Facts 
About Sugar, volume 19, page 586 (1924); The Pianter and Sugar 
Manufacturer, volume 73, page 469 (1924); Sugar, volume 27, page 9 
(1925). A more detailed article on this subject is now in press and is 
expected to be released for distribution within a short time, 

Respectfully, 


FEBRUARY | 


GrorGce K. Buregss, Director. 


‘The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
that in regard to the possibility of profitably producing sugar 
from artichokes it has been known for a great many years as 
possessing the content of sugar, and several governments have 
been trying to evolve means by which the liquid sugar content 
could be crystallized, but all failed up to ua few months ago, 
when the Bureau of Standards succeeded in evolving that 
process. The Bureau of Standards has now 10 tons of Japan 
artichokes to demonstrate that it is practicable and feasible 
commercially to manufacture artichokes into sugar aud by 
reason of the greater quantity of sugar contents and intense 
sweetness thereof, the hardihood of the artichoke plant, and its 
immunity from disease we expect great results from it. The 
subcommittee on deficiencies has just approved a recommenda- 
tion to provide for the completion of this experiment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PREVENTION OF SPREAD OF EUROPEAN CORN BORER 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the emergency caused 
by the spread of the European corn borer, and to previde means for the 
investigation, control, and prevention of spread of this insect throughout 
the United States, in cooperation with the States concerned, including, 
when necessary, cooperation with the Federal Horticultural Board in 
establishing, maintaining, and enforcing quarantines promulgated under 
the plant quarantine act of August 20, 1912, as amended, including the 
employment of persons and means in the city of Washington and else- 
where, and all other necessary expense, $485,000: Prerided, That in 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture $100,000 of this amourt 
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available for expenditure only when an equal amount shall 


ghali ” : 

have been appropriated, subscribed, or contributed by States, counties, 
- wal authorities, or by individuals or organizations, for the accom- 
4 »* 


plishment of such purposes. 


KETCHAM,. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 

last W rad. . . N 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
-o out the last word. 

Mt KETCHAM. I do this, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose 

iirecting the attention of the chairman of the subcommittee 

i this important paragraph. I would like to ask him how 

rhic qmount compares with that carried in the appropriation 

b 1 for the present fiscal year? , 

‘fy MAGEE of New York. We increased the amount very 
orally. This bill carries $101,000 in excess of the amount 

snpropriated for this current fiseal year. 

MN KETCHAM. Does the gentleman recall whether that 

coome to meet completely the needs of the department so far 

a. the Federal expenditures are concerned? 

Mr. MAGHE of New York. I understand that the depart- 
ment needs that amount. The committee has taken the judg- 
ne r of the department. The matter was considered so impor- 
rant that we did not feel that we could take the responsibility 
of redu ing the estimate of the department. The committee 
‘e] istified in giving the department all it stated it needed. 
Mr. KETCHAM. If I judge correctly, considerable amounts 

juired to be expended by the States themselves? 
MAGEE of New York. Yes: they cooperate. 

Mr. KETCHAM. They cooperate and therefore praetically 
donble the $100,000 that is actually expended coopcratively in 
fighting the corn borer, as provided here, The same amount 

from the States. 

'r MAGEE of New York. The committee thought that 
ng more important came from the department. We felt 
ould do all in our power to keep this pest from going into 

the great corn-producing States of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 

and adjoining States. We gave the department all they stated 
they needed in the premises. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I hope the subcommittee will continue to 
vatch this item very carefully, and will see that the Budget 
Bureau, in its anxiety to trim, does not reduce this item. The 
danger of this corn borer is one of the most serious ones in 
the country 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I understand we have given all 
that the department recommended. 

ir. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
entleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. As to the appropriation 
t the gentleman asked about, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has recommended that it be allowed to spend $485,000. Of 
this amount to meet the ravages of the corn borer only $100,000 


Chairman, will the 


is io be matched by the States. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I will yield the floor with 
this statement, that the remarks I made with reference to co- 
operative work between the Federal Government,and the States 
had to do with the $100,000 appropriation, rather than with the 
total of $485,000 which the paragraph carries. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

i was interested in the statement of the chairman of the sub- 
committee when he spoke of the immense importance of this 
particular appropriation to prevent, if possible, the spread of the 
corn borer to the great corn-growing sections of the country. 
This Is important. I wonder how much attention is given to the 
fact that nearly every one of these pests, causing so much 
trouble, inflicting so much loss and imposing upon us these im- 
mense—in the course of years they are immeuse—appropria- 
tions might have been avoided and the coming of these pests 
and diseases to this country might have been prevented al- 
together if we had had on the books a few years earlier the law 
approved August 20, 1912, an act to regulate importation of 
nursery stocks and other plants and plant products, and so 
forth. A well-informed person could tell you. I can not 
enumerate the different diseases and pests that have come in 
during very recent years and which could easily have been 
stopped if we had had a horticultural board or if we had had 
the organization we have now functioning under the act of 
August 20, 1912. 

luring the summer of 1925 many of us read in the news- 
papers of a campaign made against this board because it had 
established a quarantine or embargo against the importation 
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of some dangerous stock of flowers or bulbs from some foreien 
country. I received letters from more than one of these im 
porters and from others who wished to import that kind of 
stuff railing against the action of the Horticultural Board, 
protesting against the quarantine and asking me to lend my 
aid in securing a law that would clip the wings of this board, 
tie its hands, so it would be unable to establish these quar: 
antines for the protection of the country. 

I am not disposed to take more time; in fact, I do not know 
that I can give further information to the committee at this 
time; but those within the sound of my voice ought to take 
notice of the fact that 90 per cent of all the loss suffered as a 
result of the importation of pests and diseases of one kind 
and another could have been prevented. And it is only neces 
sary for you to use your thinking apparatus a little bit to 
realize or have some conception of the losses we have s\ red 
by their coming. Yes; many, almost every one, of these pests 
might have been kept out of the country if we had had proper 
laws on the books and if they had been enforced with the 
wisdom and vigor with which the present law is enforced 

It became my duty a number of years ago to present to this 
House the first bill that was ever presented here relatine to 
the line of work provided by the act of August 20, 1912. The 
Congress was not ready for it and the bill was defeated. It 
was vigorously opposed in the Committee on Agriculture, of 
which I was a member at that time. Nurserymen came here 
from all over the country objecting to it. They developed a 
sentiment here that led to the defeat of the bill. Nurserrsmen 
were objecting for a selfish purpose. I remember one incident 
which happened in the committee. The entomologist from the 
State of West Virginia, I think, came before the committee 
and testified to the need of heip and the need of scientifie 
investigation of these matters, such help as could be ren- 
dered by such a board as we proposed by the bill to organize. 
He stated: 

Only a short time ago there came into my State, the State of 
West Virginia, a shipment of nursery stock. I saw tn it some bues 
or flies that were strange to me, and I called in our State entomologist, 
who made an investigation. He found that shipment of nursery stock 
literally alive with brown-talil moth. 


One member of the committee asked him where it came from. 
He did not wish to tell, but we insisted he tell us where it 
came from. He said it came from such-and-such a nursery, 
one of the best-known nurseries in the United States. A 
member of the company, & representative of that nursery, wus 
at that very time in the committee room protesting vigorously 
against favorable action on that bill by the committee. 

Tt was just such opposition that defeated that bill and post- 
poned the enactment of this very wise and helpful law until 
August 20, 1912. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman may have two more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I was about to conclude by 
asking that the chairman and the other members of the sub- 
comiittee on the Agriculture appropriation bill give earnest 
and sympathetic attention to suggestions coming from the 
Horticultural Board and that liberal appropriations be pro- 
vided for its work. It is very important work and it is in ex- 
ceptionally good hands. We have few, if any, more capable, 
trustworthy, conscientious officials than Doctor Marlatt, who is 
at the head of this service. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I was going to say to the gentle- 
man, appreciating the force of his argument, that we have 
increased the appropriations for the enforcement of this act. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I notice there is some in- 
crease but not very much. How does it compare with what 
Doctor Marlatt asked? I remember last year he asked for a 
great deal more than he received. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I am unable to state that ex 
actly, but I know we provide for additional inspectors and 
increased appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Maoee] to the fact that in 
line 12 the word “expense” is used, whereas in all the other 
paragraphs the Chair finds the word “ expenses" is used. Does 
the gentleman desire that changed as a typographical error? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER REFUGE 


rc the acquisition of areas of land or land and water, pursuant to 

the act entitled “An act to establish the Upperu Mississippi River Wild 

Life and Fish Refuge,” approved June 7, 1924, and amendment thereto 

1 March 4, 1925, and for all necestary expenses incident thercto, 

the employment of persons and means in the city of Wash- 

o and elsewhere, £5,000, being part of the sum of $1,500,000 au- 

thorized to be appropriated for such purpose by section 10 of said act; 

and for ll necessary expenses of the Secretary of Agriculture author- 

ine \ ction 9 of said act, $20,000; in all, $25,000, which shall be 

ble until expended: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture 

may incur obligations and enter into contracts for the acquisition of 

onal at to an amount which, inclusive of the amounts hereto 

fi and herein appronvriated, shall not exceed a total of $1,500,000, 

na vel ontracts shall be deemed contractual obligations of the 
ecer Covernment 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


ord. How much has been acquired under the provisions of 
thi els 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. They are only getting well 

‘ted. They have entered into some contracts, but I do not 


erstand that a large amount of land has yet been acquired. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I notice the bill does not carry a large ap- 
propriation 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. We carry all that they asked 
for 

Mr. BRIGGS. As much as can be utilized, in view of the 
preliminary service, and so forth? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Phe Clerk read as follows: 


For collecting, publishing, and distributing, by telegraph, mail, or 
others timely information on the market supply and demand, com- 
mercial move nt, location, disposition, quality, condition, and market 
prices of livestock, meats, fish, and animal products, dairy and poultry 
products, fruits and vegetables, peanuts and their products, grain, hay, 
fecds, and seeds, and other agricultural products, independently and in 
cooperation with other branches of the Government, State agencies, 
! hasing and consuming organizations, and persons engaged in the 
production, transportation, marketing, and distribution of farm and 


food products, $765,150, 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I rise to correct 
a statement I made in my opening remarks, according to the 
ideas of Mr. Tenney, who appeared before the committee. The 
statement I made in the House in presenting the bill was as 
follows: 


The second purpose for which the remainder of the increase is 


recommended ts to provide for the extension of the leased-wire service. 
Ii is proposed that the sum of $27,402, together with such other sums 
as may be obtained by reorganization of the work by the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, be expended to provide Ames, lowa, Oklahoma 
City, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Buffalo with 
Initial leased-wire market news service. This sum is sufficient to 
extend the leased wire, provide for operators, etc., but does not take 
Into consideration the incidental expenses, such as office rent, tele- 
phone, or clerical expenses. 


Mr. Tenney suggests that the words “leased wire” ought to 
be omitted, and that the only extension of leased-wire service 
contemplated is from Omaha to Ames, Iowa, and in connecting 
Oklahoma City to the wire which now runs into Fort Worth, 
Tex 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I do this for the purpose of stating 
that the people of Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado are greatly 
interested in the market service sent out from the radio sta- 
tion at Hastings, Nebr. Hastings was a thousand-watt station, 
which is one of the strongest in the West. The gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] wanted to ask a question 
at this juncture, but he was temporarily called from the floor 
to answer the telephone. 

My colleague was going to raise the question as to whether 
or not the market service would be extended to Hastings. I 
called on Mr. Tenney, Chief of the Bureau of Economics, and 
he informed me that they had a test arrangement for 90 days 
with the Hastings station with the idea of putting in a per- 
manent service if the demand justified it. They conducted the 
experiment and concluded to install the service permanently, 
for they found it would benefit the farmers in that section of 
the country. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. With pleasure. 
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Mr. TILSON. Has the gentleman found from observatioy 
vr information which he has had that the market reports from 
radio stations are really of great value to the people? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I can not say exactly as 
to what value the market reports are. But I do know that tho 
farmers all through the Middle West having radios, as t}, 
majority now have, are particularly watchful and are listening 
in at the hour at which the reports are announced. They 
really seem to take more interest in the market reports than 
they do in the concerts. 

Mr. TILSON. It seems to me that it might be made 
service of great vaiue, and I was wondering whether the 
farmers generally had tuned in on the market reports rather 
than on the concerts. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I was very much snr. 
prised in going over my district this summer to see the large 
number of farmers that had aerials, which, of course, means 
that they are enjoying the radio service. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

» Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman is aware of the fact tha; 
for a number of years earnest efforts have been made in ce; 
tain sections to broaden the service to include several more 
important market centers. 

Among the market centers in which our people are inter 
ested particularly is that of Buffalo. Do I understand that 
the appropriation now cares for the market news service 
that our people have desired in connection with Buffalo? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Buffalo is included, and I under- 
stand from those who are demanding this increased service 
that they are now all happy. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Again I want to express my gratification 
at the action of the subcommittee, 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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ENFORCEMENT OF THE STANDARD CONTAINER ACT 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the ; 
entitled “An act to fix standards for Climax baskets for grapes and 
other fruits and vegetables, and to fix standards for baskets and 
other containers for small fruits, berries, and vegetables, and fo: 
other purposes,” approved August 31, 1916, including the employment 
of such persons and means as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem 
necessary in the city of Washington and elsewhere, $5,000. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Is $5,000 the only amount that is appropriated for the 
enforcement of the standard container act? 

Mr. MAGEBD of New York. That is the amount carried in 
this appropriation bill. 

Mr. WATSON. It seems to me that that is a very small 
amount. We appropriate $598,000 for the enforcement of the 
United States grain standards act. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. There is not much work here, 
and that is all they use and all they ask for. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘To enforce the act in all of the States and 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Under this act they test contain- 
ers, such as Climax baskets for grapes, berry baskets, and so 
forth. It is not a lh.rge sum, It is all they ask for. 

Mr. WATSON. Probably the act is not enforced, else 4 
larger sum would have been appropriated. 

Mr. JONES, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of making a little correction upon the 
figures given on the horse and cattle book amendment passed 
upon by the committee earlier this afternoon. Under the pro- 
vision carried three years ago there were 353,224 copies of 
these two publications printed. Of that number 88,306 were 
sent to the Senate folding room and 264,918 sent to the House 
folding room. That makes 132,429 of each publication that 
was allotted to the House, or 299 of each publication to each 
Member. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committce 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had bad under consideration the bill H. RB. 
8264, the Agricultural appropriation bill, and bad directed him 

i to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
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" ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be|~ “Tee an ee eT ; . 
a agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. va 1 vay 1. July 1, | Joly 1. 
Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- | Sooaan | deatan Leena, Seana. 
s vious question on the bill and all amendments to final passage. | 923 1924 1925 | 1928 
The previous question was ordered. eens 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILI Inspect Ee ee ee ae 72,466} 130,960} 131,08 108, 286 
Appeal inspections 61 : < f 
, Mr. MADDEN, by direction of the Committee on Appropria- Ovteinad on a oe a ee a> = 112 o 
tions, reported the bill (H. R. 8722; Rept. No. 175) making | Original reversed __._-...-__.._. i 4 110 40) 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
»riqtions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and prior | This table also shows the numbers of appeals n tl i of 
° feon) vears. to provide urgent, supplemental appropriations | shipping-point inspectors and the ibers of the origi t 
fi r the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927, | which were sustained and the nu versed. The la mn deal 
end for other purposes, which was read a first and second time | with the last six months 
, with the accompanying report, referred to the Committee teversals tn receiving markets are made only after most thorouch in 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered | spections and indicate the incorrectness of the shipping-point certificate 
= aif Two inspectors are assigned to mak« ich inspectio1 except in cases 
’ ry LEAVE OF ABSENCE where the dispute involves size, marking, brands, or other factors hich 
. ean be detern la rately by count, weight, or physical , ' 
By : naniimous nae leave of absence wae granted to ments. An appeal inspection wil! be undertaken only if I irts of the 
Mr. Branton, for two days, on account of the death of his | j,¢ are accossi Ai Schick dincieil-Gihvaidinl Geieibielet iene ‘eune 
brother. at the request of Mr, Biack of Texas. 


be examined. An appeal inspection will not be made if the lot in ques 
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SHIPPING POINT INSPECTION OF PERISHABLE FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record upon Fed- 
eral inspection of shipping points. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. St MMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the growers 
and shippers of perishable farm products in my State came to 
me a few years ago with frequent complaints that perishable 
farm products loaded into refrigerator cars near the point 


of production in good condition and of standard grade and | 


sold on that basis were often refused when they reached the 
purchaser in some distant part of the United States. 

Delay or improper icing in transit wherein the railroad com- 
pauy was at fault may occasionally have given the purchaser 
just cause for complaint. 

Much more frequently it was noted that complaint was 
made by the purchaser when the price of that particular com- 

dity had declined sharply while the car was in transit 

In any event a three-cornered controversy arose between 
shipper, purchaser, and the transportation company. No matter 
who was at fault in every case the shipper was at a distinct 
disadvantage. His perishable products were on a siding in a 
city two or three thousand miles away. What happened? 
After the exchange of a few wires the shipper found it ex- 
pedient to accept the reduced offer of the distant purchaser 
rather than pay demurrage and take the risk of greater losses. 

Reliable shippers in the Yakima Valley inform me that they 
were compelled in this way to discount about 50 per cent of 
their shipments and that their discounts on apples amounted to 


5 to 20 cents a box on a general average. Necessarily this loss | 


was passed on to the grower. Suppose the loss were 5 cents a 
box on 700 boxes to the car; then the producer would have to 
absorb a loss of $35 per car. 

To remedy this condition, in 1922 I wrote and secured the 


adoption of an amendment to the Federal inspection law which | 


at that time operated in receiving or terminal markets only. | 


This amendment provided for Federal inspection of perishable 
farm products at shipping point when requested by the shipper 
or purchaser, but not otherwise, the shipping-point certificate 
to stand without question in any court in the United States, 
whereas a State certificate had no legal weight outside the 
State in which it was issued. 

The practical application of this law has resulted in a coop- 
erative agreement between the several States having inspection 
laws and the Federal Government whereby the shipper receives 
a joint State and Federal certificate at a cost of only 25 or 50 
cents more per car than the State certificate was costing. 

A purchaser may upon the payment of a fee of $12 request 
and secure the reinspection of a car in a terminal market, in 
which case two Federal inspectors are usually assigned. 

The following table prepared by the United States Bureau 
of Markets shows during the last six months of the year just 
ended 108,286 shipping-point inspections, with only 80 reversed, 
or one reversal out of every 1,353 cars inspected, a most remark- 
able record: 

RECORD OF APPEAL INSPECTIONS BY THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
SERVICBS 

Since Federal authority to inspect fruits and vegetables was ex- 

tended to shipping points in July, 1922, the following numbers of 


inspections have been made largely iu cooperation with the various 
States: 


tion has passed out of the hands of the carrier or a 


certitied at shipping 


ru ax i st i 
as a cold-storage company. It should be remembered so that appea 
luspections are made only on those factors of qu lity vw 1 do not 
change in transit. 

The reversals in receiving markets of certificates issued at shipping 


points are due either to the element of chance in sampling or to the 
failure of the inspector to properly perform his work It is assumed, 
of course, that the same lot is examined in the receiving market, 


is WAS 
point A few cases of substitutions after the ship 
ping-point inspection have been reported. 


The element of chance in selecting samples is of little importance i: 


1 
lots of uniform quality, but becomes highly important in lots in which 
the samples show considerable variation A majority of samples of t! 
lower quality may throw the average below the tolerance, while a 
majority of the better ones may give an average which wi I » 1 
lot in grade. Inspectors are directed to examine extra samples in all 
lots which show such variation, but notwithstanding this precaution t! 
inevitable variation in samples will occasionally result in reversals 

The records on a majority of the reversals recorded ove indica 
that this element of chance was the most important f r in th 
different results of inspections at the two ends of the lin 

The failure of an occasional inspector properly to perform work 


which accounts for some reversals, bas resulted In some prompt di 
missals. In every case of reversal the errors of the first 
are reported in full to his supervisor so that they may no re 
peated. No one need expect infallibility in this service. We 
approach it as closely as the weaknesses of human nature will permit 
The efficiency of this service should be judged by the volume of 
cessful service rendered and by the percentage of error 

It is perfectly natural for a party who has had a certificate reversed 
on a car, which was sold on the basis of Government inspection, t 
make vehement protest to the publi which never hears of the 


1,199 cars inspected at shipping points which passed through the usual 


channels of trade without protests serious enough to justify requests 
for appeal inspections. 

Users of the shipping-point inspection service, In requesting iInspec- 
tions, should recognize the possibilities of reversals, slight as they are, 
as one of the risks of the business, and shippers and receivers alike 
should recognize that when a contract provides for Government inspec- 
tion any financially interested party has a right to request appeal 
inspection, as provided by the rules and regulations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture governing the service, and that the appeal! certificate 


recognized by the Government as the correct certificate on the lot in 


} question, 


So far as the Government is concerned, this service is almost 
wholly self-supporting. It works no hardship on anyone 

It promotes honest dealing and is of immeasurable benefit to 
the farmer. 

The very fact that this service is available no doubt causes 
the benefits to flow to all shipments whether inspected or not 
inspected. Based on figures furnished from my own State it 
would appear that the farmers of the country derive a direct 
benefit of about $5,000,000 annually from the operation of this 
measure, to say nothing of indirect benefits. 

Inspection also gives the greatest possible protection to the 
consumer. The law applies to apples, pears, peaches, grapes, 
potatoes, berries, vegetables, and numerous other perishable 
farm products. 

Numerous indorsements of this inspection at shipping point 
law have been received from Yakima, Wenatchee, Walla Walla, 
Kennewick, and many other big fruit and vegetable shipping 
points in the State of Washington. I suggest you bring it to 
the attention of your shippers everywhere. ’ 
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Daniel C. Rogers, marketing expert of Missouri, says of this 
law : 


Nothing within the last 15 years has been offered, and I prophecy 
that we ing within the next 10 years will be offered, that will prove 
so helpful in placing the production of crops upon efficient, profitable, 
busine , and permanent basis. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, before the House adjourns, I 
i notice that we will call up for consideration to-morrow, 
inmuediately after the reading of the Journal and the dis- 
position of the pending bill, the deficiency bill just reported. 
ADIOURNMENT 
Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
louse » OW adjourn 
rhe motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
7 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, February 2, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

319. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
i letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Two Rivers Harbor, Wis.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 

320. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 


amination of Flint River, Ga.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Ilarbors. 
321. A letter from the president of the Washington Railway 


& Electric Co., transmitting report of the Washington Railway 
& Electric Co. for the year ended December 31, 1925; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

322. A letter from the president of the 


City & Suburban 


| 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on the Territories. H. J. Res. 99 
A joint resolution for the relief of special disbursing agent. 
of the Alaskan Engineering Commission or of the Al» ka 
Railroad ; with amendments (Rept. No. 176). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (EH. R. 8704) to foster a; 


. . . . dl 
instill patriotism by furnishing United States flags to publi 


} schools and other educational institutions in America: to the 


Committee on Education. 
By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 8705) to provide for ¢| 


| acquisition by the city of Alva, Okla., of lot 19, block 41, orig 


inal town site of Alva, Okla., known as the “ Government 
acre”; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LYON: A bill (H. R. 8706) to provide for an addi 
tional Federal district for North Carolina; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8707) to author- 
ize aid and assistance in the building of warehouses for the 
orderly marketing of agricultural products; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 8708) to authorize the 
refunding of evidences of indebtedness heretofore issued hy 
carrier in interstate commerce under the provisions of an act 
to provide for the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control for the just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes, approved March 21, 1918, as 
amended by an act approved March 2, 1919, or under the 


' provisions of section 207 of the transportation act, 1920, or 


Railway of Washington, transmitting report of the City & Su- | 


burban Railway of Washington for the year ended December 
31, 1925: to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
323. A letter from the president of the Georgetown & Ten- 


nallytown Railway Co., transmitting report of 
town & Tennallytown Railway Co, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 51, 1925; to the Committee the District of Columbia. 
24. A letter from the president of the Washington Interur- 

Railroad Co., transmitting report of the Washington Inter- 
Railroad Co. for the year ended December 31, 1925; to 


the George- 
on 


ihe Committee on the District of Columbia. 
325. A letter from the president of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co., transmitting report of the Potomac Electric Power 


Co. for the year ended December 31, 1925; to the Committee on 


the District of Columbia. 

326. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, in the sum of $19,000 (H. Doc. No. 236) ; to the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

7. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
under the legislative establishment, Library of Congress, for 


the fiscal year 1927, in the sum of $1,920 (H. Doc. No. 287); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

328. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations 


for the United States Veterans’ Bureau for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, amounting to $38,250,000 (H. Doe. No. 238); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. LAMPERT: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 7820. 
A bill to amend an act entitled “An act providing for the elec- 
tion of a Delegate to the House of Representatives from the 
Territory of Alaska,” approved May 7, 1906; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 174). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 8722. 
A bill making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 
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1927, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
175). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 


state of the Union. 


of section 210 of said act as amended by an act approved 
June 5, 1920, and the reduction and fixing of the rate of 
interest to be paid by such carriers upon sald notes or other 
evidences of indebtedness; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 8709) for the construction 
of an irrigation dam on Walker River, Nev.; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

3y Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8710) to amend section 553 
of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8711) to amend the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 18, 1898, entitled “An act to regulate plumbing 
and gas fitting in the District of Columbia”; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8712) to provide for the conveyance of 
certain land owned by the District of Columbia near the corner 
of Thirteenth and Upshur Streets NW., and the acquisition of 
certain land by the District of Columbia in exchange for said 
part to be conveyed, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 8713) to vacate and close cer- 
tain streets and alleys within the area known as the Walicr 
Reed General Hospital, District of Columbia; to the Commitice 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 8714) authorizing the Secre 
tary of the Interior to equitably adjust disputes and claims of 
settlers and others against the United States and between each 
other, arising from incomplete or faulty surveys in Township 
19 south, range 26 east, Tallahassee meridian, Lake County, in 
the State of Florida ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8715) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to extend and renew for the term of 10 
years a lease to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co. of a tract of land in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture range livestock experiment station, in the State of 
Montana, and for a right of way to said tract, for the removal 
of gravel and ballast material, executed under the authority of 
the act of Congress approved June 28, 1916; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 8716) for the adjustment of 
water-right charges on reclamation projects, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 8717) to provide for 
the admission to the mails as second-class matter bulletins and 
periodical publications issued by State boards and depart- 
ments having jurisdiction over or engaged in promoting the 
conservation and development of natural resources; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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Ry Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 8718) to amend section 508 
of the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 8719) to repeal section 11 
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of the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 694) ; to the Committee | 


on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Ry Mr. WELSH: A bill (H. R. 8720) making an appropria- 
tion for the National Sesquicentennial Exposition Commission ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 8721) granting increased | 


vratuity pay and pensions to the widows or beneficiaries of 
officers and enlisted men who are killed or disabled in time of 
peace while engaged in hazardous occupations; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 8722) making appropria- 
tions to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and for other pur- 
noses: to the Committee on the Whole House on the state of the 
Unien and ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 8723) to authorize certain 
officers of the United States Navy and Marine Corps to accept 
certain decorations conferred upon them by the Government of 
Greece: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. STEPHENS: A Dill (H. R. 8724) to permit cer- 
tain warrant officers to count all active service rendered under 


| 
| 


| 
} 
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By Mr. BROWNE: A Dill (1. R. 8732) granting an increase 
of pension to Louis F. Shoemaker, guardian of Orin Brewster; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 8738) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Raymond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 8734) granting an increase 
of pension to John S. Ormsby; to the Committee on Pensions. 
‘ By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8735) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary Dunaway; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 8736) granting an Increase 
of pension to Mary Seely; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
sions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 8737) 
of pension to Mary J. Funk; to the C€ 
Pensions. 


By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 8738) granti 


granting an increase 
ommittee on Lnvalid 


ig an increase 


| of pension to Emer J. Whittleton; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 
By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 8739) for the 


relief of 
Lim Toy, of the city of Boston, Mass ; 


to the Committee on 


| Claims. 


temporary appointments as warrant or commissioned officers | 


in the Regular Navy, or as warrant or commissioned officers 
in the United States Naval Reserve Force, for purpose of 


Affairs. 

By Mr. COYLE: A Dill (HH. R. 8725) to establish the 
warrant grade of pay clerk and the commissioned warrant 
vrades of chief marine gunner, chief quartermaster clerk, 
and chief pay clerk in the United States Marine Corps; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


ing the President to commission and place on the retired list 


of the United States Army in specified rank and grade persons | 


of given qualifications ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. EVANS: Joint resolution (H, J. Res. 143) exempting 
from tariff duty all articles imported from foreign countries 
which are exchanged for American farm products for exporta- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. WELSH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 144) provid- 


ing for the participation of the United States of America in the | 


sesquicentennial celebration in the city of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and authorizing an appropriation therefor, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

ty Mr. BERGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 145) provid- 
ing for the immediate return of all property seized by the United 
States umder authority of the act entitled “An act to define, 


regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other | 


purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Resolution (H. Res. 114) requesting | 


the Attorney General to furnish to the House of Representa- 
tives certain information regarding combinations in the mills 
and baking industries in restraint of trade; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 115) requesting the Federal Trade 
Commission to furnish to the House of Representatives cer- 
tain information regarding combinations in the mills and baking 
industries in restraint of trade; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 116) in 
support of general tariff revision; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R..8726) granting a pension to 
Nathaniel Junipher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 8727) for the relief of 
Adah Lee Mapel; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill( H. R. 8728) granting a pension to Abraham Nes- 
tor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8729) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary EB. Everitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8730) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca BE. Pepper ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 8731) to remit the duty 
on a carillon of 42 bells imported for St. Chrysostom’s ( Episco- 


pal) Church, Chicago, Ill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 





By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8740) eranting 
a pension to Nancy Ellen Bloomfelter; to the Committ 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 8741) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. GREEN of Florida: A bill (H. R. 8742) to require 


‘e Ol 


¢ ‘ | the Secretary of War to cause to be made a preliminary exam- 
promotion to chief warrant rank; to the Committee on Naval | 


ination and survey for a barge canal from Cumberland Sound 
to or near the mouth of the Mississippi River, and to make 
full and complete report to Congress of the most feasible route 
and cost of construction; to the Committee on Livers 
Harbors. 


By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 8743) granting a pension to 


and 


; | _ | Alice M. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
By Mr. CURRY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 142) authoriz- | 


By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (11. R. 8744) for the velief of 
William L. Black; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 8745) granting a pension t 
Benjamin F. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8746) granting a pension to Weltha M 
Benson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8747) granting a pension to James Hart; 
to the Committee on Invalid Peusions. 

ty Mr. LYON: A bill (H. R. 8748) for the relief of FB. C. 
West; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. S749) 
granting a pension to Lucinda ©. Abbott; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


Also, a bill (AH. R. 8750) granting a pension to Emily Silver- 
nail: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8751) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia Gabriel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 8752) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna M. Schlund; to the Committee on Iuvalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8753) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura VY. Croll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 8754) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma J. Deiters; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 8755) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. Walton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8756) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Catherine May; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 8757) granting an in- 
crease of pension to America C. Gayhart; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8758) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda J. Farrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8759) granting 
a pension to James N. McNew; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 8760) for the benefit of the 
Security National Bank of Lawton, Okla.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 8761) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 8762) granting a pension 
to Caroline Bartz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 8763) to provide for an ex- 
amination and survey of the channel from Albemarle Sound to 
Point Harbor, N. O.; to the Committee on Rivers aud Harbors, 
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Also. a bill CH. BR. 8764) te provide for an examination and 
survey of Far Creck at Engelhard, N. C., to Pamlico Sound; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Bv Mr. WASON: A bill (H,. R. 8765) for the re lief of Elia 
» Clark; to the Commitiee on Claims 
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itv Mr. WATRES: A bill (HB. R. 8766) for the relief of 


lidward J. Boyle; to the Cominittee on Military Affairs. 
Ry Mr. WOOD: A bill (IL R. 8767) granting an increase of 
per 1 io Rebecca A. Strong; to the Committee on Invalid 


ity Mr. WYANT (by request): A bill (H. R. 8768) for the 
reli { Scheinde! Morris, Zechari and Frieda Clateman ; to the 


Con ee on Immigration and Naturalization 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Unde inuse 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
inidd on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 
3. By Mr. BRIGGS: Letter of Louis Halpen Post, No. 379, 
An in Legion, Legion, Tex., for amendments to the World 
War veterans act: to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
becisintion 


rf By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Raphael P. soruchoff, 
president Associated Y. M. & Y. W. IL. A., 47 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass.. recommending favorable consideration 
‘ il now before the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
ZutLIOnNn. 

55. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of citizens of Turtle Creek, 
J’a., protesting against weakening of prohibition laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

556. By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolutions of Woman’s Clubs, at 
Moore, Virginia City, Cut Bank, Bole, and Harlowton, Mont.; 
the West Side Shakespeare Club of Butte, Mont.; and the 
North Boulder Club of Cardwell, Mont., favoring extension of 
the life of the Sheppard-Towner maternity act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

557. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
David Belais (Ine.), of New York City, favoring the passage 
resule price bill (HI. R. 11); to the Committee on Interstate 


a Foreign Commerce. 


5osS. By Mr. THOMPSON: Resolution of the Ohio State Fed- | 


eration of Labor, indorsing the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees in its efforts to secure the passage of certain 
legislation effecting them; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 


SENATE 
Th espay, /ebruary 9. 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 1, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the reeess. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

Am age from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 780. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to incorporate the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution”; 

S. 1478. An act to authorize the transfer of the title to and 
jurisdiction over the right of way of the new Dixie Highway to 
the State of Kentucky: 

S. 1779. An act granting the consent of Congress to the States 
of Oregon and Idaho to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches across the Snake River at a point known 
as Ballards Landing ; 

S. 1810. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River, in the County of La 
Salle, State of Illinois, in section 1, township 33 north, range 3 
east of the third principal meridian ; and 

S. 1811. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
appronches thereto across the Fox River, in the county of Ken- 
dall, State of Illinois, in section 32, township 37 north, range 7 
east of the third principal meridian. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate : 

Ht R. 97. An act authorizing an appropriation of $50,000 from 
the tribal funds of the Indians of the Quinaielt Reservation, 
Wash., for the completion of the road from Taholah to Moclips, 
on said reservation ; 
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H. R. 185. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle 
with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of Major Reno 
and Major Benteen were engaged; 

Ii. R. 187. An act making a grant of land for school purposes 
Fort Shaw division, Sun River project, Montana; 

H. R. 306. An act to amend the second section of the act ep- 


| titled “An act to pension the survivors of certain Indian wars 


from January i, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 4, 1917, as amended; 

H. R. 4034. An act granting consent of Congress to Texas 
Coahuila Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across thx 
Rio Grande between Eagle Pass, Tex., and Piedras Negras 
Mexico; 

Hi. R. 5240. An act to authorize the construction of a bridve 
across Fox River, in Dundee Township, Kane County, I) 

H. R.5242. An act to repeal the act approved January 27, 
1922, providing for change of entry, and for other purpo 

H. RK. 5850. An act authorizing an appropriation for the pay 
meut of certain claims due certain members of the Sioux 
Nation of Indians for damuges occasioned by the destruction 
of their horses; 

Hi. R. 5961. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Stockton, Calif., for flood control, and for other purposes: 

H. R. 6090, An act granting the consent of Congress to thie 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
und approaches thereto across the Fox River in the county of 
McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 18, township 43 north, 
range 9 east of the third principal meridian; 

H.R. 6355. An act providing for the acquirement by the 
United States of privately owned lands in San Miguel, Mora. 
Taos, and Colfax Counties, N. Mex., within the Mora grant, 
and adjoining one or more national forests, by exchanging 
therefor lands or timber within the exterior boundaries of an) 
national forest situated within the State of New Mexico or 
the State of Arizona; 

H. R. 6515. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Gateway Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across the 
Rio Grande between Brownsville, Tex., and Matamorvs, 
Mexico; 

H. R. 6727. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue certificates of competency removing the restrictions 
against alienation on the inherited lands of the Kansas or 
Kaw Indians in Oklahoma ; 

H. R. 6733. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande; 

Hi. R. 6740. An act to authorize the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Co. to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy 
River at-or near a point about 2% miles east of Williamson, 
Mingo County, W. Va., and near the mouth of Lick Branch ; 

H. R. 7187. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
South Park commissioners and the commissioners of Lincoln 
Park, separately or jointly, their successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across that portion 
of Lake Michigan lying opposite the entrance to Chicago 


| River, Ull.; and 


Hl. R, 7371. An act to define trespass on coal land of the 
United States and to provide a penalty therefor. 


REPORTS OF THE GEORGETOWN AND WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT COS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate, pursuant 
to law, the annual reports of the Georgetown Gas Light Co. 
and the Washington Gas Light Co, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1925, which were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


FOX RIVER BRIDGE, ILLINOIS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the 
votes by which the bill (S. 2473) granting the consent of Con 
gress to the highway commissioner of the tewn of Elgin, 
Kane County, Ill, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Fox River, was ordered to a third reading and 
assed, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is one of the bridge bills 
we passed yesterday? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Itis. Due to an error, the bill was called 
up and passed when a similar bill (S. 1305) had previously 
passed the Senate. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The motion was agreed to, 


AGRICULTURAL SONFERENCES AND MIDDLE WEST FARM CONDITIONS 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Des Moiner 








, 
far? 
[LO 


Register of Saturday, January 30, 1926, with respect to the 
acricuitural conferences recently held in the Middle West, 
ond also the American Cooperative Commission weekly news 
st rrement. : af 

rhere being no objection, the editorial and news statement 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


vn the Des Moines Register, Saturday morning, January 30, 1926) 


THURSDAY'S MEETING 
rsday’s meeting of the 11 corn States was the most important 
yer held in the Mississippi Valley. 
» were incidental reasons for this superlative importance. The 
ve was more representative of the 11 States than any previous 
The men who attended the meeting were all of them men of 
y and of thorough training. The meeting was directed to sane 


directed 
S sie programs. 


meetings have been held before that adopted 
The reason why this meeting stands out is because 
. promises of continuing leadership. 
we mention Governor Lowden it does not in any way minimize the 
' wtance of other men who will in the next 10 years give the move- 
t impetus no other like movement has ever had. Governor 
Lowden is outstanding to-day in the United States. 
He is a man of commanding position, of sound judgment, of influence, 
for four years he has been convinced that agriculture must have a new 
rating—-not a good crop year, nor a flash crop price—but a new rating. 
lie has preached this gospel in places where no other spokesman of 
agriculture could get a hearing. 
Because of a continuing leadership Thursday's meeting was merely 
{ beginning. Because of this continuing leadership it is a move- 
ment that will 


t wis ‘ly 


l aa 


grow. It will be bigger and more dominating next 
uw than it is now. Ten years from now the leaders of the move- 


m nt will have bigger influence than they have to-day. 
this meeting is the first at which cotton and corn were spoken of 


in a way to hint a coming together in a real way. Perhaps it is 
Go ior Lowden’s double representation, he being both a cotton 

iater in Arizona and dairy farmer in Illinois. In any event he 
kuows both cotton and corn, and the natural suggestion is a new 


geographical alignment if the division between north and south is to 


keep the forces of agriculture divided before an organized industrial 
and commercial opposition. There was tremendous enthusiasm when 


a union of West and South was suggested. 

There was no hint of temporary expedients. The farm must be 
iade a commercial proposition or the brains and energy of the next 

ieration is not going to be put on the farm. The first fertility of 
the soil Is gone in the Mississippi Valley, the pioneer period is past, 
lation In land is done. The farm is to be measured to-day by 
the rewards it will bring for labor and capital, precisely as banking 
or railroading or any of the industries or businesses are measured. 
Unless the farm ts attractive to young men and young women as a 
bidder against the industries and businesses the farm will not hold 


even 


ape 


It is idle to say that schools and roads and automobiles and radio 
not for the farm. If they are not then the farm is done as 
a competitor for the brains and energy of the next generation. Why 
sould not the farm pay for roads and schools and automobiles and 
for anything else that puts it in even competition with the industrial 


centers? 


sets are 


This meeting was a challenge to those who say the farm can not 
be kept even with the industries, that inevitably the farm gravitates 
down to the levels of peasant life. The campaign to follow it will be 
a challenge, The movement is on to convince America that the world 
is neglecting its most vital concern when it neglects agriculture, that 
agricniture instead of being a peasant occupation should be the 
aristocrat of employments. To-day the threat at Europe is over- 
developed industrialism, and undermaintained agriculture. That will 
be the threat at America within two generations if the present tend- 
encies are not changed, 

The Mississippi Valley has a selfish interest in this movement, the 
Missouri Valley am even more selfish interest. ‘There are no other 
great natural resources in the two valleys but fertile lands; no tim- 
ber, no oll, no minerals. Some of the eastern corn States are more 
favorably situated. But from central Illinois west there is farm 
land and but Little else. 

Why should the Mississippi Valley consent that farming be put down 
in this new period of great wealth amassing in the United States, 
and the industries and public services up? 

Nobody knows what may come of Thursday's meeting. The bust- 
hess leaders of the Nation will not be wise if they ignore it or try 
to minimize it. The political leaders will not be wise if they try to 
ignore it or minimize it. The movement is vital, it has a continuing 
leadership, and it will grow. The farm has got to be taken into 
accotnt not as a poor relative to the industries and to commerce 
but as chief of the invited guests. 
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CLEVELaANn, Ono, Janua 19°6 
FARMERS’ INSURANCE CUTS OUT PROFITS 
Although many of the huge fortunes of America are founded on 
private-profit insurance busines*, no millionaires will ever be created 
by the cooperative Parkers Prairie (Minn.) Mutual Insurance Co., 
organized to cut the profit out of farmers’ insurance. It has policies 


of $2,500,000 in force and reports a flourishing business, 


BANNER YEAR FOR LABOR BANKS 


1926 promises to be the biggest year in history for labor banking 


and financial enterprises, asserts the All American Cooperative Com 
mission, the fountain head of labor banking in this country. Out 
standing developments already include: 

1. The New York Amalgamated Clothing Workers Bank moves Into 


its own building on Union Square—-formerly the Tiffany Building 
where it occupies 15,000 feet of banking space, the third largest in 
the metropolis. Opened three years ago on the second floor of an 


ancient building with deposits of $500,900, it 
depositors and resources of $7,000,000. A 
of the new building bear the words: 
advancement of the labor movement.” 

2. The Chicago bank of the same union has just announced I 
cent annual dividend. In the last year it gained the deposits of 34 
additional Chicago unions. 

8. The Train Dispatchers’ Union has organized an investment com 
pany to handle the savings of Its members in their 
ruther than for the private aggrandizement of the 
Capital is $2,500,000, with control vested in the union. 

4. The Federation Bank of New York City has expanded to include 
trust-company business. The rapid growth of this new institution, 
owned by the American Federation of Labor unions, is shown in the 
annual statemeft of resources—1923, $3,580,000; 1924, 
1925, $15,000,000. 

By the end of 1926 the officers aim for resources of $25,000,000. 
The eclty of New York has deposited $350,000, 
million taken out last fall for political reasons. 

5. The immense finance structure of 
Engineers remains the towering 


now boasts 138,000 
bronze tablet on the 


“ Dedicated to 


walls 


the 


service and 


a 6 per 


own idteresis, 


banking crowd 


$5,500,000 ; 


including a quarter 


the Brotherhood of 


among 


Locomotive 


giant labor financial enter 


prises. With the Cleveland home bank alone enjoying resources around 
$30,000,000, the nation-wide chain of brotherhood banks, trust com 
panies, and investment firms controls resources approximating 


$150,000,000. 


PRAIRIE FARMERS OUILLINE WINTER PROGRAM 


The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Cooperative, one of the biggest on 
earth, is not concerned solely with saving millions for its members 
through the economies of cooperative marketing. Man shall not live 
by the income from wheat alone, seems to be this co-op’s conception in 
outlining an ambitious winter program for locals. 

“The only guaranty of permanent progress is an intelligent, edu 
cated people,” says the co-op’s program leaflet, which continues: “ It is 
hoped that our locals will engage in a systematic study of the philos 
ophy and principles of cooperation in order that when the testing time 
comes (as jt inevitably will) and attacks are made from without and 
within, our cooperative enterprises may be able to withstand all such 
attacks.” 

Among the programs, for which the central headquarters has pre 
pared materials, are the following for successive meeting nights: 

Peace evening. 

Amalgamation of Saskatchewan cooperatives. 

Membership campaign tactics. 

Cooperation v. Competition. 

Cooperation rather than socialism as the producer's hope. 

Politics and cooperation. 

Medical facilities for the people. 


HELP HARD-COAL MINERS 


Finnish Cooperative Trading Association, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
given $200 to the hard-pressed anthracite miners of Pennsylvania, on 
strike now for five months, Other cooperatives are considering siml- 
lar measures. 





MOTHERS OF THR WORLD UNITS 


European toilers have long rallied around the ery of “ Workers of 
the world, unite.” The [International Committee of Cooperative Women 
has colned a similar slogan for the millions of womenfolk who are 
patiently building up the great cooperative movement of all countries. 
“Mothers of the world, unite,” is their inspiring summons, printed in 
English, French, and German on a beautiful colored post card widely 
used in Burope for correspondence purposes. 

Small figures of working women in France, Norway, Sweden, Scot- 
land, England, Holland, Ireland, and other European lands, each wear- 
ing her national garb, adorn the post card. The three cardinal aims 
of women in the cooperative movement are described ag “ Cooperation, 
peace, and life.” 
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WORKERS CONTROL BIG FACTORY HOW COOPERATORS SAVE ON COAL 

A learned American college professor recently wrote a treatise to| There bas been another royal commission sitting in England and 
prove that a factory could never be run by “ workers’ control.” The this time it is to study the prices of coal. One of the findings of +). 
Kettering Clothing Cooperative Society is the emphatic answer of | commission is that the cooperative societies handle coal more econom 
ier workers to this pessimism, for it has been in successful ically than the private dealers, and thus bring fuel to the consumer: at 
operation since 1895, Starting in a very small way 31 years ago by | a lower net price. 
‘ worker putting up $25,° to-day this big cooperative employs | In 1924 the ministry of mines showed that the average cost for 
1.500 owner-employees, and branches are being established in neigh- | managerial overhead of the private firms was 4 shillings 1 penny 


boris communitics 

Last year the Kettering workers were paid 28 per cent above the 
standard wage, and $200,000 was distributed to workers and members 
of the society es a cooperative dividend. Substantial contributions 


were also made to the insurance, sick and benefit, and educational 


home of the worst bogeys In the lives of working men are non- 


= 


existing at Kettering Co-cp. A slump does not mean a layoff and 
ibeequent tragedy In slack time workers are put on stock work, a 
testimonial to the firm’s security, since only the most efficient and 
stable firms can employ their workers in depression. Employees are 


dismissed only for really bad work or misbehavior, but since they are 
workir for their own advantage there is naturally very little need 
for drastic discipline. 

Then the terror of dying and leaving a destitute family is removed 
scheme through which dependents receive $1,000. 
Workers 60 years of age get a pension, while sick workers are 
nuraed by the factory's own health corps. 

Morale at Kettering is consequently unusually high. There is a 
spirit of pride and security little known outside the walls of a co- 
operative workshop The workers have nothing to fear; they are 
well paid and enjoy a high standard of livelihood. They are also well 
educated and trained Iectures are provided in the evening for all 
grades and ages, and, for the Nghter side, dances are held on the 
factory roof. 

And what about the product of this factory? The clothing is the 
equal of the best displayed in the exclusive shops, but the prices are 
20 per cent lower. The finish of the garments is excellent, due to the 
use of the latest machinery. 


by an insurance 


There is no secret to the success of producers’ cooperation in Eng- 


| ton, while for the cooperatives it was 1 shilling 8 pence, barely two. 


| stores of Nebraska, jumped its total business in 1925 to a total of 


fifths as much, This is all gain for the cooperators, who own the | 
ness and get the benefits of any economies. 
THE PROSPPRITY OF A FARMPRS’ COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
The Farmers’ Union State Exchange, cooperative wholesale for +) 


I 


$1,521,811, an increase of more than 124% per cent over that of the y: 


| previous. The net profit of $36,633 is an increase of more than 100 per 


land, declares the All American Cooperative Commission. Intelligence, | 


persevering faith in one’s fellow man, and a fervent desire to cut out 
the evils of private profit taking are the recipe for the success of an 
American enterprise similar to Kettering. That the effort pays richly 
in human happiness is attested by the comfort and security of the 
workers’ lives, by the satisfaction of consumers who get superior goods 
at an honest price, and by the elimination of a wealthy class that 
faitens off the toil of the community. 
THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE, 
New York, January 28, 1926. 

HOW THE UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT LOOKS AT COOPERATION 

Marly this year the male chorus of the Franklin Cooperative 
Creamery Association, Minneapolis, gave a concert in one of the largest 
theaters In town. As this chorus is well known throughout the Twin 
Cities and very popular, the milk-wagon drivers, who compose its 
membership, hoped to at least cover their expenses, and perhaps raise 
something to assist the educational work carried on by the cooperative. 
Therefore, they applied to the Treasury Department of the Govern: 
ment for exemption from a tax on adinissions. 

In flatiy turning down the application, the collector for the district 
of Minnesota ruled, “ That the teaching of the truths of cooperation 
is not regarded as educational within the meaning of the law. It is 
considered as being definitely propaganda.” 

But suppose those workers had been interested in teaching the 
doctrine of the sacredness of private property or the economic sound- 
ness of the profit system. Wouldn’t they have gotten their exemption 
in a hurry? 

GIANT POWER UNDER COOPERATIVE CONTROL 

A vast project having as its purpose the control of the forces of the 
River Rhone, in France, from its source in Switzerland to the sea is 
now under way. It will take 15 years to develop this great water- 
power project. But neither the Government nor a capitalist corpora- 
tion is in charge of the development. A special society has been or- 
ganized, having as its members the consumers of electricity, the state, 
the provinces, the cities, the chambers of commerce, and the industries. 
Dividends are to be strictly limited and profits tabooed. Control is 
entirely in the hands of the users of the power generated, who are also 
the shareholders, 

A similar organization is developing the potash mines of Alsace and 
another is manufacturing synthetic ammonia in Tolouse. Again the 
financing and control is In the hands of the consumers of these prod- 
ucts, the local governments—the provinces, and the agricultural syndi- 
cates, each of whom appoints representatives to sit on the governing 
body. No profits are permitted and the interest on capital is strictly 
limited to the current minimum rate. 

Which is another demonstration of the possibilities of the cooperative 
movement, 


cent over that of 1924. 

One of the problems of these farmers is the opposition of the «a)t 
combine, which now has become so hostile to the cooperative that jt 
refuses to allow them a jobber’s commission on salt sales and tries by 
means of special concessions to the local stores to win the salt business 
away from the exchange. That is the reason for a recent meeting 
of cooperators at Kansas City, where exchanges and farmers’ buying 
agencies from seven of the central agricultural States will disenes 
combined action to procure direct connection with the sources of sa}t 
supply. 

The exchange is not only selling to local cooperative stores and to 
groups of farmers throughout the State; it is also operating a few 
stores directly under the control of the exchange itself. The head 
quarters store did a business last yenr of $99,000. 

In contrast with the shaky financial condition of the business four 
years ago, when notes payable totaled $216,000, the current liabilities 
are now reduced to a figure which is only one-eighth of the current 
assets. There are few cooperatives in the country that can show as 
sound a financial condition as that. 


GET-RICH-QUICK COOPERATORS 


The more cautious farmers of the country have long watched with 
considerable misgivings the splurging of some of the huge banker 
befriended associations of growers of tobacco and other commodities— 
especially when these concerns are promoted by high-salaried lawyers 
and stock salesmen of the flashy type. 

A recent investigation of the Tri-State Tohacco Growers Cooperative 
Association of Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina confirms 
some of the worst misgivings. Twenty-seven officials were found to be 
deriving large profits from the sale of cooperative products to con- 
cerns in which they had an interest. The general manager and the 
head of the warehouse department of the cooperative, already receiv- 
ing $30,000 and $7,000, respectively, for their services, made an extra 
profit in one year of $82,000, which they split between them, Similar 
profits were made other years. In fact, nearly half of the crop for 


| three successive years was dried in plants in which these and other 
| Officials had a financial interest. 


These farmers better go slow and watch their step. 
DEVELOPMENT OF COLORADO RIVER 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the plan of development of the Colorado River submitted 
by the Arizona delegation to the California and Nevada delega- 
tions, December 14, 1925, may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


PROPOSAL SUBMITTED BY THB ARIZONA DeLecatTion DecrMBER 14, 1925, 
TO THE DELEGATES REPRESENTING THE STATES OF CALIFORNIA AND 
NEVADA IN REFERENCE TO THE DBVELOPMENT OF FHE COLORADO RIVER 
Arizona delegation: Cleve W. Van Dyke, of Miami, chairman; H. 8. 

McCluskey, of Phoenix, secretary ; Thomas Maddock, of Phoenix; F. A. 

Reid, of Phoenix; A. G, MeGregor, of Warren. 

California: Senator Ralph E. Swing, of San Bernardino, chairman. 
Nevada; Charles P. Squires, of Las Vegas, chairman. 

COUNTERPROPOSAL OF THE ARIZONA COMMITTEE ON THE ALLOCATION OF TIE 
BENEFITS OF THE COLORADO RIVER TO THE COMMITTERS OF CALIFORNIA 
AND NEVADA WHICH WAS SUBMITTED TO ARIZONA DECEMBER 1, 1925 
The States of Arizona, California, and Nevada have appointed repre- 

sentatives for the purpose of negotiating an agreement among said 

States in reference to the waters of the Colorado River, who, after 

negotiations, have agreed upon the following articles: 


ARTICLE I 


It is recognized by the parties hereto that the unregulated ‘norma! 
flow of the Colorado River is insufficient to properly irrigate the lands 
already under cultivation by irrigation from the waters of said river; 
that the benefits of the storage of the flood waters of said river within 
the United States belong wholly to the citizens of the respective States: 
that without disparagement of the treaty-making power of the United 
States Government the States party hereto and Congress of the United 


It 


Btu 
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law 
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s s in consenting to this agreement shall be understood as declar- 
row: That it is their purpose to utilize within the borders of such 
' Sta « all of the waters of the nornral flow of the Colorado River here- 
tafo appropriated and put to beneficial use in accordance with the 
e of the States in which the same are being put to beneficial use, and 
. food waters of the Colorado River capable of being utilized 
e the borders of the United States for any purpose by the con 
. of storage dams within the United States, and particularly 


Republic of Mexico and the citizens thereof shall take notice 
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' can not acquire any moral or equitable claim to the waters of | 


wado River temporarily made available for use in said Republic 


<ico by the regulatory effect of any dam or dams constructed in 


this agreement, as it is the intention and purpose of the 


e of 


a aters within their own borders. Any express or implied acknowl- 
of rights to the Republic of Mexico to the waters of the Colo 
instrument, agreement, or compact signed prior to 
which with the declarations of this 
be any inconsistent acknowledgment or decla- 
withdrawn and shal! not be 


of the States party hereto 


River by any 


reement is inconsistent 


1, if there such 


hereby renewed or reasserted with 


he mnsent 
ARTICLE If 


States of 


Arizona, California, and Nevada hei 


party hereto and the United States to ultimately utilize all of | 


yy agree that the 
9 the Colorado River and its tributaries iu said States shall 
; | led, allotted and appropriated as follows 
) AN of the waters of the tributaries of the Colorado River 
W »w into said river below Lee Ferry, Ariz., are hereby allotted 
a propriated exelusively in perpetuity to the States in which 
Be r tributaries are lecated, and may be stored in and diverted from | 
? | tributaries or the main chaunel of the Colorado River for use in 
st es. 
here is hereby allotted and appropriated to the State of Nevada 
in said State that portion of the total amount of water of 
a u Colorado River as measured at Lee Ferry, which can be 


ially used for agricultural and domestic purposes, not exceeding 
00 acre-feet per annum, 
is hereby allotted and appropriated 


I for agricultural and do- 








: us th of the States of Arizona and California from the 

q ler of the water available as measured at Lee Ferry one-half 
ters of the Colorado River. 

) Any diminution of the amount of water allotted to each State 

between the point of measurement and the point of delivery, caused 


iporation and Seepage in storage or in transit, shall be borne by 
each State its original allotment. 

rhe States of Arizona, California, and Nevada hereby agree 
imit and control future appropriations and beneficial use of water 
in said respective States to such an amount and in such manner 
that perfected rights in each said State will 
il rrotected supplied out of waters hereby allotted to 





fy 
rot 


i) 


as 


‘ insure present 


and 


he 
said 
ARTICLE - UI 

» following rules shall apply to the use and stors 
agreement : 


re of water under 





this 
i) use of water for irrigation and demestic purposes allotted 
\rticle II hereof shall be superior to any right of storage for power 
ses or navigation, and any said States may divert from the 
the water allotted to it at any point on the river, provided that 
ny State shall take any water so allotted to it out of the main 
channel of the Colorado River at a higher elevation than the highest 
n of the bed of said river in said State the works constructed 
i ich purpose shall not interfere with a beneficial development in 
the State entitled to develop such fall of the river, and the State or 
s taking out water at such higher elevation shall fully compen- 
the other States affected thereby for the loss of power caused 
thereby to such States. 


of 


illo 


sate 


(o) The prior construction of any dam or reservoir for power pur- 
poses shall not give any prior or superior right to such dam or reser- 

vir to the regulation of the flow of the river for the benefit of such 
dam or reservoir, but the rights of all dams and reservoirs constructed 
ler this agreement for power purposes shall be on an equality 
sardless of the date of construction thereof subject to the following: 
(1) Yearly and seasonal stored water shall be held at as high eleva- 
tions on the river as possible in order to reduce evaporation losses 
and provide regulation for power as well as for irrigation, domestic, 
and tlood-control purposes. 

(2) Rereguiation storage for seasonal and daily variations in de- 
mand shall be located as close to the land to be irrigated as possible, 
and water for irrigation and domestic purposes shall be supplied first 
irom the nearest reservoir above the point of diversion of such waters. 


l 


ARTICLE IV 


The territory of no State shall be entered upon for the purpose of 
construction or maintaining works utilizing the water of the Colo- 


rado River except with the consent, and subject to the laws, of such 
State. 











e- 
ARTICLE V 
The necessity for flood protection and des lopment . lo lo 
River as herein provided for is hereby recognized and established 
All private or public lands in Arizona, Californ N + that 
are necessary for the construction and era 1 of works for the con 
trol and utilization of the Colorado Rive for flood prot ion, irriga 
tion, and domestic uses of water and the netre 1 of dams for 
power purposes in pursuance of the provisions his ag ment shall 
be subject to the right of eminent domain of s vl » such 
lands are located unless they have already been p » a I ; 
Sary publ ise 
AR 
Each of the States party hereto, and the 1 i 
the acute necessity for flood and drought pro , » 
in cultivation by irrigation from the waters of the Co lo R 
and hereby pledge their good faith to ni 
and licenses for such construction; also rights of way to at dis 
or agency that may be created in pursuance of the terma o 1 
ment for the immediate const ion of a reservoir 1 th 
of the Colorado River at such point as may be determined upon 
the Federal Government, if it be a ¢ " t t 
majority of the States party to ft! ig men if 
agency. Such permits, licenses nd rights of way ul os 
necessary for the construction of the dam and ) , 
tenant works, including hydroelectric power pla ! i mn 
lines: Provided, That no dam or oth works shall be built hed 
of the Colorado River at any po the river I 
structed will back up the water of the river so as to limit o I 
with the onstruction of a dam se! ted by anv of the Sta ’ 
diversion of water for irrigation or domestic put ! Sta 
ARTICLE VII 
Any State in which reservoir sites exist in the Colo ol rita 
tributaries, directly or through any district or agency created ip 
ance of and hereafter authorized by the laws of said State, may build 
dams, hydroelectric power plants, and appurtenant works in such State 
and operate or lease the same. Where the reservoir is situated in two 
or more States such dams, power plants, and appurtenant works may 
be built, operated, or leased jointly by the two or more States, or by 
any district or agency that may be created in pursuance of the laws of 
such States. Such State or States may sell or lease the power produced 
by such dams or power plants, and may impose taxation on such dama, 
power plants, transmission lines, and other property Incident thereto, 
and may collect royalties on the power produced by such dams or power 
plants, or any of them, or impose a tax on Such power, or provide for 
both such tax and royalties on such power. Where development works 
are constructed in two or more States the entire hydro ic plant 
including dams, reservoirs, power houses, or appurtenant works, shall 
be considered a unit in all matters relating to the financing of con 
struction, the operation, lease, collection of royal ind taxation, t 
gardiess of the location of the power plants wit t to 8 ; 
undaries. The cost of the construction of all such de pment works 
shall be borne by the respective States, districts, or ag i i 1 in 
pursuance of the laws of such States, and all power and r nue from 
the sale or lease of power, or royailles on the same, or taxa n of such 
power or works, shall be divided among the States in dire | portion 
to the present amount of fall which the river makes in each State 
between the dam and the elevation of the bed of the stream reached by 
the backwater when tbe reservoir is filled Where the river forms the 
boundary between two States each State shall be allotted one-half of 
the fall which occurs in the present river bed on such joint boundary 
for the purpose of computing the relative proportions alk d to each 
state, 
ARTI vil 
The use of power developed by such dams and works shall never vest 
in perpetuity in any private person or corporation, but the States and 
citizens of States in which such power is developed shall have pre- 
ferred rights to its use whenever the need for it may arise: Provided, 
That leases for the use of power for terms not seding 30 years may 
be made by any such State or States, or any district or agency her 
after created in pursuance of law, when approved in such manner as 


may be provided by the laws of such State or States in which the power 
sites are situated: Provided further, That any State party hereto 
shall have the right to grant in perpetuity to any political subdivision 
or municipal corporation of such State the share of the power to which 


such State is entitled under the provisions of Article Vil hereof. 
ARTICLE IX 
In the construction and operation of all dams and power plants for 
the utilization of the waters of the Colorado River, undertaken in pur- 


suance of the terms of this agreement, the following rules sha 
Where such dams and power plants are located wholly in 
the laws of that State shall govern such construction and operation. 
Where such dams and power plants are located In more than one State, 
the States affected shall agree upon the plans and rules and regulations 
for such construction and operation and upon the agency to be adopted 


| mnie « 
ll apply: 
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for such joint construction and operation: Provided, That in the event 
two States are affected and they shal! be unable to agree upon any such 
matter each of said States shall appoint a competent person as arbi- 
trator, and the two arbitrators so appointed shall agree upon a third 
and the three arbitrators so appointed shall determine all 
such matters not agreed upon by said States. 


arbitra 


ARTICLE X 


Whenever the construction of a reservoir in two or more States shall 
be determined upon, the States in which the same is situated shall agree 
pon tI royalties and taxes to be collected on the power to be pro 
‘ d ' ich reser and the works connected therewith, and make 
a ment that may be necessary to the taxation of such reservoir 
‘ provided said States shall be unable to agree or it shall be 
found impracticable to carry out a satisfactory agreement because of 
re ctions in the constitutions of said States or any of them, said 
States ill have allotted to them for their several use, benefit, and 
disposition their proportionate share (as determined by Article VII) 
of power produced by such reservoir and works, 
ARTICLE XI 
In 1) event the United States shall undertake the construction, 
financing, and operation of any develapment on the Colorado River, for 
flood control, Irrigation, or power purposes, and requires the repayment 
of funds advanced for such purposes, such repayment to the Government 
shall be made in accordance with the United States reclamation act 
und nendments thereto. Each State shall assume an obligation in 
proportion to the allotment of water and power as provided in this 
agreement, and assure the Government the repayment of all construc- 
tier ots together with any interest charged for the full amount so 
| { ation of water and power, as in this agreement provided, 
shal iure to the benefits of the States party hereto. Operations and 
administration of the same shall be under such State agencies as are 
created In accordance with the irrigation laws of the respective States. 
After all obligations to the Government have been met, the entire 
benef shall become the property of the States interested, as provided 
n article 7 of this agreement. The contract with the United States 


to construct works in the States shall provide for dams, power plants, 
irrigation works, eanals, and pumping plants which will enable each of 
the respective States to irrigate in each State an amount of land pro- 
portionately equal to the allotment of water of such State. Any irriga- 
tion where there is a cost for pumping sball be the 
beneficiary of the revenues derived from the sale of any portion of the 
power which is allotted to the respective States. Contracts for the 
sale of power shall be maile agreeable to the respective States within 
which the power is developed, 


development 


ARTICLD XII 


This agreement shall not become effective until it is approved by the 
legislatures and governors of the States of Arizona, California, and 
Nevada, and by the Congress of the United States. 


Submitted by the Arizona committee. 


PETITIONS AND 


Mr. KENDRICK presented resolutions of the Shoshoni 
(Wyo.) Commercial Club, protesting against the action of the 
Secretary of the Interior in recommending an appropriation 
of only $50,000 for the Riverton project, Wyoming, while at the 
eiine time recommending the continuance of others and in- 
stitution of new projects before the completion of ones upon 
which the reclamation funds have been heavily expended, 
which were referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lama tion, 

He also presented resolutions adopted at a meeting of the 
Wyoming Engineering Society, at Casper, Wyo., favoring the 
passage of House bill 6358, the so-called water resources inven- 
tory bill, which were referred to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution adopted by officers and 
members of Dayton Post, No. 5, American Legion, of Dayton, 
Ohio, favoring the passage of Senate bill 98, granting in- 
creased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, the Philip- 
pine insurrection, and the Chinese expedition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the annual conven- 
tion of the Ohio Brotherhood of Threshermen, favoring the 
passage of legislation amending the existing food and drug act, 
so as to make provision for the use of corn in the manufacture 
of sugar, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of members of the 
faculty of Syracuse University, of Syracuse, N. Y., praying an 
amendment of the existing copyright law, so as to permit the 
protection by copyright of mimeographed reproductions, which 
was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Chase County, Kans., remonstrating against 


MEMORIALS 
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any modification of the provisions of the national Prohibition 
law, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I ask that certain resolutions 
adopted by the Business and Professional Women’s Ciyh of 
Wilmington, Del., on January 29, 1926, touching the propoxeg 
amendment to the Constitution offered by the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHNsoN] may be printed in the Recor 
and referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THP BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’s CLUrP, 
Wilmington, Del., February 2, « 
Senator Tuomas FE. Bayanrp, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Spnator: The following resolution was passed at the meeting 
of the Business and Professional Women’s Club of Wilmington, Del., 
on January 29, 1926, and ordered to be sent to you: 

“Whereas Senator JouNnson has publicly announced his intention 


‘of introducing a measure, an amendment to the Constitution of the 


United States, for the purpose of validating minimum wage laws 
women and children; and 

“Whereas such an amendment would be in direct opposition to the 
principles of equality of rights and opportunities and equal freedom 
of contract for men and women which the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women have already adopted in 1920; and 

“Whereas the Business and Professional Women’s Clubs of Senator 
JOHNSON’s own State, California, have already passed 
against the proposed resolution: Therefore be it 

“Resowed, That the Business and Professional Women’s (lub of 
Wilmington, Del., protest against the passage of said proposed amend 
ment and write our Senators to defeat it; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to Senators 
Bayarb, DU Pont, and JOHNSON, with the request that they be read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD,” 

Respectfully yours, 


lor 


resolutions 


MINNte FINEMAN, Seerctary. 
ITALIAN DEBT SETTLEMENT 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas subsequently said: 

Mr. President, a delegation of gentlemen representing the 
Order of the Sons of Italy in America, a fraternal organization 
composed of persons of Italian birth or descent, waited on me 
to-day and requested that I receive and present to the Senate 
a series of resolutions adopted by that organization relating 
to the Italian debt settlement. This is not an opportune time 
or an appropriate occasion to discuss that subject. Expressing 
no opinion concerning the merits of the settlement, I take pleas- 
ure in complying with the request and ask now, out of order, 
to lay before the Senate the resolutions to which I have re- 
ferred in order that they may lie on the table and be consid. 
ered by the Senate when the subject matter is before this body. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

° REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2586) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co. to construct a bridge 
across Pearl River in the State of Mississippi, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 128) thereon. 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 1360) for the relict 
of the estate of William P. Nisbett, sr., deceased, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 124) thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 1250) to amend an 
act entitled “An act donating public lands to the several States 
and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts,” approved July 2, 1862, as 
amended by the act approved March 8, 1883, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 125) thereon. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU (REPT. 27, PT. 2) 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, on behalf of the select com- 
mittee of the Senate appointed to investigate the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, I desire to present the final report, with the 
exception of a brief report on prohibition enforcement. I ask 
that the report may be printed with the illustrations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 2960) granting a pension to Reynaldo D. Peachee 
(with accompanying -papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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A bill (S. 2961) for the relief of Charles E. Reyburn (with 
ompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

ry Mr. BRATTON: 

, bill (S. 2962) granting an inerease of pension to Josephine 
Peck; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Ry Mr. McKINLEY: 

\ bill (S. 2963) to provide for the purchase of a site and for 
the erection of a publie building thereon at East Moline, I. ; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

4 bill (S. 2964) to place broom corn upon the dutiable list; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Ry Mr. CAPPER: 

\ bill (S. 2865) to prevent discrimination against farmers’ 

perative associations by boards of trade and similar organi- 
vations, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2966) for the relief of G. W. Rogers (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

ty Mr. HARRELD (by request): 

A bill (S. 2967) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
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Reed, Ia. 


Shipstead Trammell Watson 
Robinson, Ark. Simmons rysen W he« 
Robinson, Ind. Smith Underwood Williams 
| Sackett Smoot Wadswort WwW 
Schall Stanfield MW 
|} Sheppard Stephens Warren 


cell certain lands within the Port Madison Indian Reservation, | 


in the State of Washington, heretofore set apart for school or 
administrative purposes; and 

A bill (8S. 2968) to provide for the permanent withdrawal 
of certain described lands in the State of Nevada for the use 


and benefit of the Indians of the Walker River Reservation; | 


to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: , 
A bill (S. 2969) to amend the act entitled “An act relative 


to the naturalization and citizenship of married women,” ap- | 


proved September 22, 1922, and for other purposes; to the | 


Committee on Immigration. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

On motion of Mr. Dax, the Committee on Military Affairs 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
(8. 1959) granting relief to persons who served in the Military 
Telegraph Corps of the Army during the Civil War, and the 
bill was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD and Mr. HOWELL each submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed to House bill 1, the tax re- 
duction bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT TO MUSCLE SHOALS RESOLUTION 


Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 4) 
providing for a joint committee to conduct negotiations for 
leasing Muscle Shoals, which was referred to the Committee on 


Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 
AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


proposed by him to House bill 7554, the naval appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place, insert the following: 
“Naval Base, San Diego, Calif., water-front development (limit cost, 
$1,010,000), $100,000.” 
TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance, on page 36. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 1 do not want any advantage 
taken of any Senator, so I suggest the absence of a quorum 
in order that Senators may be here and know what we are 
going to vote on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dale Hale MeMaster 
Bayard Deneen Harreld McNary 
Bingham Dill Harris Mayfield 
BRlease Edge Harrison Metcalf 
Borah Edwards Heftin Moses 
Bratton Ernst Howell Norbeck 
Brookhart Fernald Jones, Wash. Norris 
Broussard Ferris Kendrick Nye 
Bruce Fess Keyes Oddie 
Butler Fletcher King Overman 
Cameron Frazier La Vollette Pepper 
Capper George Lenroot Phipps 
Caraway Gerry McKellar Pine 
Couzens Gillett McKinley Pittman 
Cummins Goff McLean Ransdell 


LXVII——198 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment of the C 
Finance. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May we have the amendment stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the pending 
amendment. 


ommittee on 


The Carer Crerk. On page 36, strike out lines 10 to 24, 1 


+) 

oth 

inclusive, and on page 37, lines 1 to 18, both inclusive, relating 
to surtaxes, and insert from line 19 on page 37 to line 3 on 


page 39 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I had expected to have my amend. 
ment relating to the section under consideration ready for pre- 
senting this morning, but unfortunately other 
vened and prevented me from doing so. If the § 


Senator having 


the amendment of the committee in charge will pass it over 


matters inter- 


for a half an hour or an hour I shall be glad then to return 
to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI have no objection to that course 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment will be passed 


over temporarily and the next amendment which was passed 
over will be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that we may turn next 
to the amendment on page 82, the tax on corporations 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated 

The Cyrer CrerK. The next amendment of the Committee 


|} on Finance passed over is under the subhead “Part II] 


Corporations, tax on corporations,” page 82, line 13, after the 
words “tax of” to strike out “12% per 


cent” and insert 
“13% per cent,” so as to read: 


Sec. 230. In lieu of the tax imposed by section 230 of 
act of 1924 there shall be levied, collected 


the reve hh 
and paid for each taxa 


year upon the net income of every corporation a tax of 13% per cent 


of the amount of the net income in excess of the eredits provided in 
sections 256 and 263. 

Mr. HARRISON. On this proposition I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the pending amendment pro- 


poses to change the tax on corporations from 12% per cent, as 
under the existing law, to 13'4 per cent. The committee re 
ported the amendment providing an increase of 1 per cent in 
the tax on corporations, and it also reported favorably the 
repeal of the provision for a tax of $1 per thousand dollars 
of capital stock, which results exactly the same to the cor 
poration unless the corporation's net income is more than 10 


| per cent. Even in that case there is very little difference ii 
Mr. SHORTRIDGD submitted an amendment intended to be | 


the real result of the taxation on corporations. 

I may add that by this change in the law it relieves the 
corporations of the country from making a separate return 
every year. It will relieve the department of the investigations 
necessary in order to determine the amount and valne of the 
stock, and it will also obviate many other questions which 
have arisen in the past. It will also relieve those corporations 
which have no capital stock, no voting stock where the corpora 
tion itself pays the 13% per cent tax. 

I am sure that the corporations, even though they make 10 
per cent and over, would prefer to pay this tax rather than 
incur the expense of making the extra return and have the 
investigations that must follow. It seems to me that it is only 
a logical conclusion at which the committee has arrived. I 


| will again state that if this proposition shall be adopted we 


shall desire that the capital-stock tax shall be entirely removed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SMITH. I merely desire to know if the committee has 
worked out what would be the difference in the amount which 
the corporations will have to pay by eliminating, if it shall 
be eliminated as the Senator states, the capital-stock tax and 
by increasing the corporation tax by 1 per cent? . About what 
would the difference in actual taxes amount to? , 

Mr. SMOOT. There would be a difference of $93,500,000 
on account of the repeal of the capital-steck tax. 

Mr. SMITH. Would there be an ultimate increase to the 
corporations or a decrease compared to the tax they now pay? 
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\ir. SMOOT 


the 


but to 


corporations 

all 
vhatevet 

I will say to. the Senator that the corporations themselves 
d prefer the plan proposed by the committee rather than 

i » ma © reports on different dates, even though it 


that earn profits of more than 10 per cent, 
than that there would not be any 


earning less 


j t > 
hii aim 
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It was for that reason that I suggested 
to the Senator that we should take up first the repeal of the 
eapital-stock tax. 

The objection I am going to make now and which I want 
to discuss is as to the arrangement which the committee has 
provided in the two amendments for the time when the re. 
spective provisions shall take effect. It brings about a most 
anomalous situation, in my judgment, and I think when the 
attention of the Senate shall be directed to what is proposed 
to be accomplished and to the result of this adjustment of the 
time when these two amendments shall go into effect it wil] 
agree with me that the amendments need some revision. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I know to what the Senator has ref 


| erence, and perhaps we had better decide—— 


Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator wants me to state what [ 
have reference to, it is this: The capital-stoek tax was recom. 
mended to be repealed by the committee. The majority mem- 
bers of the committee said, “ For the purpose of recouping the 
Treasury for the loss which will be sustained in revenue by the 
repeal of the capital-stock tax it is necessary for us, from our 
standpoint, to increase the tax on corporations.” So far so 


| good, admitting the correctness of that principle—which I do 


not. The idea was to balance the loss and the increase, so 
that the final result would be that the Treasury would get 
the same amount of revenue. I think Senators will agree with 
me that that was the idea, but as the majority of the com- 
mittee have arranged the provisions with reference to the time 
of taking effect of these two amendments, they have thrown 


| them altogether out of balance, and, to my mind, they have 


mild cost them a little more. 
Ir, CARAWAY Mr. President, do T understand the Senator 
i Utah to say that the plan proposed will realize to the 
( rument F045, 000,000 
i MOOT [t will realize $93,500,000 
Mr. CARAWAY In other words. the corporations will pay 
much more than they now pay? 
Vir, SMOOT. No; not more than they now pay. 
ir. CARAWAY. That is the information I desire to get. 
Mr. SMOOT. We propose to relieve them of the payment 
93,500,000 capital stock tax, and then we increase the tax 
i corporations so that it amounts to about the same thing. 
ir. SMITH So it is about a stand-off? 
Mi SMOO'’ It is practically a stand-off. 
Mr. CARAWAY Those who have written to me about it 
nfend that while individuals will get a reduction in their 
no reduction will come to corporations, 
‘ir. SMOOT. That is true, Mr. President. 
CARAWAY So that they get no reduction? 
Mr. SMOOT ihe corporations get no reduction. 
Ml CARAWAY Does a corporation pay more taxes than 
idividual engiged in like business? 
MOOT. Does the Senator mean partnerships and 
lnal 
M CARAWAY Ye 
Mr. SMOOT. No: I do not think they do. In fact, the | 
t ism in the past has been that corporations have paid less. | 


Mir. CARAWAY. I should like to know if that criticism is 


| 30th day of June of this year, 1926. 


Mr. SMOOT. In many cases I think that is true. 

Mir. CARAWAY. Can the Senator say that a corporation | 
pays ho more on its earnings, considering all of its taxes, than 
in individual pays if he has the same earnings? 

lr. SMOOT. i do not think the corporation pays a penny 
fiore 


SIMMONS. Mr. President 
e VICE PRESIDENT Does the Sena 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 


xv from Utah yield 


Mr. SMOOT. I yield 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us see just what we are considering. 
Am I to understand that we are considering the amendment to 
abolish the capital-stock tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. No: we are considering the amendment pro- 


1») ing to inerease the 
per cent 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
take up the 
tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, I have taken 
amendments up in the order which we passed them over. 
the Senator from North Carolina wants to vote upon 
capital-stock tax first, I have not any objection. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But I have, Mr. President. I 
do not think that the capital-stock tax ought to be repealed, 


me 


tax on corporations from 12% to 138% 
Why does not the Senator from Utah first 
amendment with reference to the capital-stock 


the 
If 


the 


‘ 


for partially by an increase in the corporation income tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee took the position that the re- 
peal of the eapital-stock tax will make no difference whatever 
providing the corporation tax rate shall be increased; and, of 
course, this body is not going to take such action as will 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have the floor, and I should 
like to direct the attention of the Senator to this point: I am 
heartily in favor of the repeal of the capital-stock tax. The 
majority of the committee are in favor, as a method of compen- 
suting for the loss in the repeal of the capital-stock tax, of 
imposing an additional tax on corporations. 

In considering the arrangement which the committee has 
made as to when the repeal of the capital-stock tax shall take 
effect and when the proposed additional tax imposed upon cor- 
poerations in order to recoup that loss shall take effect very 
serious questions will arise. It is those questions that I desire 
to diseuss. I do not particularly desire at this time to dis- 
cuss the question of the justice of the addition proposed by 
the committee to the corporation tax, although I shall later 
diseuss that; but I do desire to discuss the question of the 
time the committee has provided for the taking effect of the 
repeal of the capital-stock tax and the time the committee has 
provided in its amendment for putting into effect the addi- 
tional levy upon corporations. To my mind, that is a very 








use the Treasury can not stand it unless it is compensated | 


am 


worked a very gross injustice to the corporations of this 
country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President——- 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I will ex. 


plain what I mean. The capital-stock tax is paid in advance. 
The capital-stock tax for 1925 has already been paid up to the 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The majority of the committee want to 
levy a tax to compensate for that loss, and they say an increase 
of 1 per cent in the flat taxon corporations will compensate 
for it; but, Mr. President, they provide that the repeal of the 
capital-stock tax shall not take effect until June 30, 1926, that 
tax having been paid for the whole calendar year 1925, and 
having already been paid and covered into the Treasury for 
one-half of the year 1926. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means the fiscal year, not the 
calendar year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said it was paid for the calendar year; 
it was paid on the basis of the fiscal year, but all that was 
due for 1925 has been paid, and all that will become due up 
to the 30th day of June of this year has also been paid. 

The bill undertakes to impose an additional tax upon cor 
porations, and provides that the tax so imposed shall take 
effect from the 1st day of January, 1925—that is the effect 
of the retroactive proyision—while the repeal of the capital- 
stock tax does not take effect until the 30th day of June, 1926, 
one and one-half years later. The result of that will be that 
every corporation in this country will have to pay a tax on 
its income of 1925 at the rate of 131% per cent instead of 12% 
per cent, while for that year and up to June 30, 1926, the 
capital-stock tax has already been paid. The tax the repeal 
of which they are going to offset by an increase in the cor- 
poration tax has been paid for the year 1925 and half of the 
year 1926. I contend that if we are going to offset one 
species of tax against the other, then both provisions ought 
to go into effect at the same time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 


question. The corporations object to this provision, do they 
not? 
Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and to the arrangement of that 


amendment, particularly. Of course they have got a right to 
object to the increase upon broad grounds, but they have 4 
special right to object to the increase ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of compensating the loss of the capital-stock tax during 
the year 1925, when the corporation capital-stock taxes have 
already been paid into the Treasury for all of that year and 
up to next July of this year. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does not this bill make corporations pay 
more than a partnership or an individual on the same earn- 
ings? 


Mr. SIMMONS. That is a mooted question; I do not know 


whether it does or not; I can not answer the Senator as to 
that. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina shall prevail we will have to refund 
from the Treasury and pay back to the corporations what 
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have paid in advance as a capital-stock tax for the first 


pr say ee is of this year. That is exactly what we will have 
to Oo. 
o SIMMONS. No. We will only have to provide that the 
nerease in the corporation tax shall go into effect on the 
+ day of January, 1926, instead of the Ist day of Jan- 
nary. 1925. Then it would overlap slightly, but not to the 
we extent as under the bill as it now stands. 
Mr. SMOOT. If we did that the Government would be 


<43.500.000 short and would have to refund to the corporations 
xes they have paid from the Ist day of January up to 
e 30 of this year. 

ir. SIMMONS. There no necessity for this increased 
corporation tax operating upon the incomes of 1925, because 
is to take the place of the capital-stock tax that has 

ready been paid. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no provision in the bill to re 
fund the taxes collected under the capital-stock tax provision 
of existing law? 

Mr. SIMMONS. None in the world. 
Senate a very enlightening statement upon this question by a 
leman Who has given it very great study. 


lie says: 


tal 
is 


is 


gel 


Che administration's avowed 


purpose in asking the present 
er re to amend the revenue act of 1924 was to bring about a re- 
‘ ion in taxes, the announced objective being to lessen the tax 
len upon the individual and upon business. The country voiced 

ts approval. 
’) As the revenue bill now stands, the purpose avowed has been 


complished as respects the individual, but the burden of a business 
conducted in corporate form has been materially increased. 
:) More than half of the income taxes collected in 
1925 were collected from corporations. They paid 
lividuals paid $845,426,352.49; total, $1,761,659,049.51 
4) Figures will 


y the repeal of 


the fiscal 
$916,232 


year 
697.02 ; 
not permit of the corporate taxpayer being misled 
the capital-stock tax. That tax has 
d for thé calendar year 1925 (when the proposed 
and June 30, 1926 
n the proposed 1344 per cent rat 
paid the capital-stock tax for 

ration upen 


already been 
13% per cent on 
of the first year 
is to apply). So, having already 
1925 and for one-half of 1926, the 
pay an additional tax of one- 
if of 1 per cent for 1925 and an additional 1 per cent for 1926 and 


income applies) to 


(six months 


is called to income 


(5) For the fiseal year ended June 30, 1925, the capital-stock tax 
\ led $90,002 594.456 Income 


tax at 12% per cent on corporate 

me yielded $916,232,697.02. I am informed that the country’s 
corporate income is increasing at the rate of approximately 15 per 
t per annum. If true, the income tax at the present rate of 12% 

} ent will yield $137,434,904.55 more for the fiscal year 1926 than 
yielded for the fiscal year 1925. This is $47,432,309.99 more than 
the eapital-stock tax yielded for the fiscal year “ended June 30, 1926, 


6) It is believed that the increase in income tax will more than 
offset any revenue reduction brought about by a repeal of the capital- 
stock tax. That would seem to be no more than a safe assumption of 
fact. Therefore we find ourselves facing the proposition that the 


Government can repeal the capital-stock tax and retain the 1244 per 
income-tax rate, not only without loss of revenue but with an 
crease of revenue in the natural course of events. This, too, in the 
face of a statement from the Treasury that further tax reduction may 
reasonably be expected within the relatively near future. If the bill 
reported to the Senate by the Finance Committee becomes law the 
reduction for corporations will have to begin with a 
some future year. 
The capital-stock tax should be repealed. 


revenne act of 

(7 

I agree with that. 

If that form of business—the corporate form—which is now paying 
more than one-half of the Government's income taxes—and certainly 
its fair share of all other business taxes—is to obtain relief, have its 
taxes reduced, it would seem that it will have to be through a repeal 
of the capital-stock tax. 

(8) In my humble opinion there is no justification, economic or 
politieal, for inereasing the tax burden on corporate business. It is 
entitled, it would seem, to the small reduction that a repeal of the 
capital-stock tax will afford, and, in fulfillment of the promise made, 
the income-tax rate should for the present remain at 1244 per cent. 
Books for 1925 have been kept on the theory that no increase would be 
made, and while listening-in on a solo melody on tax reduction, sup- 
ported by a tuneful chorus of sufficient voices to make it unanimous, 
the corporation set up reserves to mect future tax obligations, believing 
that its ears heard aright. But this morning there is a rumbling just 
down in front of us to the effect that the 1925 income-tax rate should 
be 154% per cent. A reduction of the tax burden, indeed! 

(9) I respectfully submit that the income-tax rate of 12% per cent 
should not be increased, and that the capital-stock tax should be re- 
pealed, thereby affording the corporate taxpayer relief to that extent, 
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though it be It will at least be a reduction ar not an 

increase at a time when increased taxation would seem t ‘ wi 
ranted, and at a time when neither political party can plead justifi 
| cation, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator believe that the corpora- 


I wish to read to the | 


| same time that the capital-stock tax is being paid. 


tion income of the country has so increased that we can re peal 
the capifal-stock tax, amounting to $93,000,000, and derive as 
much revenue from the 12% per cent as we previously got from 
the corporation tax plus the capital-stock tax? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no question, if we can rely upon the 
data that has been furnished the Congress and that can be 
obtained from the reports of the Department of Commerce as 
to the enormous increase in the earnings of all corporations 
during the year 1925, as compared with 1924, that the acdi- 
tional amount which will be realized by the Governm« rt 
the result of that increased income will be amply sufficient to 
offset, and more than offset, the repeal of the capital-stock tax 


That, however, is not what I am discussing at this moment. 
I am pointing out that you repeal a tax and then you propose 
to provide so as to recoup the money lost, but you do it in a 
way that imposes a double tax on corporations for a period of 
about 18 months—a tax that is not justified by the repeal 

I am insisting that if you are to repeal the capital-stock tax 
and then provide money to offset that repeal the bill should be 
so drawn that the money that is realized shall not be money 
that is obtained by the process of a retroactive imposition upon 
corporations which will compel them to pay the increase at the 
In other 
words, the result of this manipulation as to the time when these 
two amendments shal! go into effect will be that for 
the Government will be collecting both the capital-stock tax 
the increased corporation tax to make up for the loss of 
capital-stock tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. For six months, Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it is not for six months; it is for a year 
and six months. That very process will be going on You 
repeal the capital-stock tax, relieving the corporation to that 
extent after a certain time, but then you provide that for the 
first 18 months preceding that repeal the corporation shall pay 
the capital-stock tax and pay also the increased income-tax rate 
that you put on it ostensibly to offset the loss from repealing 
the capital-stock tax. The Government is collecting from cor 
porations during that 18 months not only the capital-stock tax 
but the increased income tax which it claims to be 
offset the loss of the capital-stock tax. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to make that clearer. I have 
another statement here. The argument contained in the docu- 
ment I just read was addressed largely to the contention that 
the increase in the earnings of corporations during the year 
1925 was so great that the additional income of the Govern- 
ment from that tax would raise an amount more than sufficient 
to offset the repeal of the capital-stock tax. Now, I want to 
argue the matter from the standpoint of double taxation, and I 
want to read to the Senate another document which addresses 
itself to my contention in that respect. I am quite sure, Mr. 
President, that if the Finance Committee can see this matter 


one vear 


and 
the 


imposing to 


from the proper angle, the committee itself will remedy this 
situation. It grows entirely out of the respective dates when 
these two amendments are to take effect. 

With a collection under that tax— 

That is, the capital-stock tax— 
amounting to between $90,000,000 and $94,000,000 at the rate of 
$1 per thousand above exemptions, indicating a total capital value 
of $90,000,000,000 to $94,000,000,000 above exemptions, and with ex- 


emptions swelling the capital affected to possibly $100,000,000,000, 
which is almost one-third of the $330,000,000,000 of estimated total 
national wealth, a-great many people had felt, and so expressed them 
selves, that in this year of tax reduction certainly this important part 
of the capital of the country should be taken into consideration. And 
the fact that the $100,000,000,000 of capital affected by this tax is the 
most active and productive part of the capital of the country would 
seem to emphasize the propriety of a measure of relief for that part 
of the country along with other contemplated reductions affecting more 
directly, but possibly not more effectively, those 
classifications in the country’s life. 

The countermove made by the opposition in your committee by way 
of recouping to the Government the benefits which your amendment 
would secure to so large and important a group seems so ill founded 
that we are very hopeful of seeing it fail to get the support that would 
be necessary to enact it into the law, but it is with a view to empha- 
sizing before you, from the point of view of business people, 


falling into other 


the 
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iuiquity of thia countermove, that we are taking the liberty of writing 
you, despite the fact that we know you have the full view of all 
phases of the situation constantly in mind, 
0 yurse we realize that in working out the increase in the cor- 
te in e-tax rate the sponsors thereof were possibly working from 
t le of how much money the Government would actually receive 
i the year 1926, and not from the angle of how much the tax 
pa would be called upon to assume as an additional burden. The 
fact that the tax which is ecliminated--the capital-stock tax—is pay 
able in advance as well as p ible upon the fiscal year basis, while the 
tux which is increased—the income tax—-is payable iu arrears and upon 
the calendar-year basis, makes the reduction, which the committee pro- 
pores through elimination of the capital-stock tax, work out into a 
I ia ituation when an attempt is made to recoup this reduction 
of a tax payable in advance through increase in the rate of a tax pay- 
a i in arrears 
the corporations of the country went through the year 1925 without 
iy suggestion of the possibility of aun increase in their income taxes. 
| therefore set up their reserves for taxes on the basis of 124% 
i it There seemed to be no prospect whatever of an increase in 
this rate, and, on the other hand, the alr was charged with the idea 
that the next tax bill would make all of its changes through reductions 
1 eliminations, and none through increases. After concluding the 
ine of the year 1925, paying their capital-stock taxes, providing 
for their income taxes, closing their books, and issuing their financial 
statements for the year 1925, they are now confronted with the sug 
“i amendment of which there was no way to get any warning 





| $118,340,951. 
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nue, by reason of the repeal of the capital-stock tax, takes 
effect. 

That is my contention. I am not making it in a contro 
versial spirit; far from it. I am making it more in the way of 
a suggestion to the committee, and I am appealing to the com. 
mittee to take this situation into consideration, believing coy 
fidently that if they will do so they will see its gross injustice 
and its failure fairly to accomplish the very purpose which 
they profess to have in view. I hope the committee wil] give 
some consideration to the matter, and I would be very glad to 
have this matter go over in the hope that the committee wil! 
give it consideration. Of course, if they will not, then we 
will have to vote on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I appreciate the sentiments 
expressed by different Senators in regard to the wonderful 
prosperity now existing and that prophesied for the future. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will par-. 
don me for saying that I would have to acquiesce in the 
comiittee’s having its way, if it has the votes, if it wil] 
adjust these things so that the decrease and the increase wil! 
take effect practically at the same time. If that is not done, 
I shall feel compelled with all my vigor to antagonize the 
whole amendment. I am not saying that in the way of a 
threat, but so that the Senator may see how deeply I fee! 
about this matter, and I think many other Senators who under- 
stand it feel as deeply about it. I think it presents a situation 
which ought to appeal to the fairness of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in all of the estimates of the 
Treasury Department made by Mr. McCoy there has been 
taken into consideration an increase over the 1925 actual re- 
ceipts and the receipts estimated for 1926, under the existing 
law, of $118,540,951. Mr. MeCoy states that, in his judgment, 
there will be an increase in the taxes on incomes for 1926 of 
That is an inerease in tax of that amount, and 
the rates we have fixed in the bill are based upon the Govern 
ment receiving that amount of increase in taxation for the 
coming year. ° 

If we do what the Senator from North Carolina wants us 
to do, we will fall short by sixty-odd million dollars. The 
committee believes that the Treasury of the United States is 


not in any position to stand that decrease, in addition to the 


during the year 1925, but under which, if adopted, every corporation 
with a taxable income would have to go back Into the vear 1925, reopen 
its book change Its reserves for income taxes, adjust its balance sheet | 
f © end of the year, and correct the figures which it has already 
published as representing the status of its business at the end of the 

ar 1925 And all of this because the share which the corporations 
of tl country are to have in the proposed tax reductions is decreed 
to b ot a reduction but an increase—and not an increase alone, but 
m inerea made retroactive for more than one year before the date 
pen h it wa uggested 

af surse, the suggested increase is proposed by way of recouping 
a lo of tax on the part of the Government through the proposed 
elimination of the capital-steck tax But the irony of the situation 
ippears clearly when it is remembered that under the proposal to which 
I refer the capital-stock tax elimination becomes effective July 1, 1926, 
while the recoupment provision becomes effective 18 months theretofore, 
and in becoming effective thus retroactively heaps upon the corpora- 
tions a burden and an inconvenience that could hardly have been made 
mo unfortunate lo receive the benefit of a reduction in one tax 
which is to be bought and paid for through an increase in another tax 


is a est a doubtful method of enjoving a tax reduction, but when one 

illied upon to buy and pay for the rednection through a period be- 
ginning 18 months prior to the beginning of the period in which the 
reduction is effective the picture becomes that much more gloomy And 


at that IT am leaving out of account the grievous inconvenience referred 


to above as arising through the retroactivity of the tax. 

it is unbelievable to me that the Congress will adopt an increased 
income-tax rate with the retroactive feature now under discussion. 
Kut I don't believe that the people realize that the new rate is effective 


for taxes payable within the year 1926, on the income of 1925, 
within the 1926. I have talked to many 
import business at one and another 
few days who have thought that the bill made the new 
rates effective only against income accruing after January 1, 1926. As 
seen as they realize what és about to happen, I feel sure there will be 
enormous reaction against the proposal. 
the Congress does not, in a year which has been filled with 
intend to give this Important part of the 
the promised bread—a retroactive tax 


instead 
ot tor taxes 
tantial 


within the last 


accrinng 


and 


year 


sub int men place 


an 

Surety 
prophecies of tax reductions 
country’s business a 


stone ior 


increase by way of purchasing a tax decrease which will not become 
effective until 18 months after the increase becomes effective, 
Mr. President, that is the point at issue. If the committee 


feel that the Treasury can not stand the loss involved in the 
repeal of the capital-stock tax and are determined to make up 
the loss by increasing the corporate income tax, they may 
succeed in doing so; but surely they have no right to increase 
it in such a way that during the period of 18 months the cor- 
porate taxpayer will have to pay both of these taxes, the tax 
repealed and the increased income tax. That is so utterly In- 
consistent with the professed idea of recoupment, offsetting 
the one against the other, that I do not think the Congress of 
the United States, understanding that, will sanction it for a 
minute, 

When this repeal of the capital-stock tax takes effect then 
perhaps from the majority's viewpoint it may be all right to 
make the increase; but you are proposing to make it 18 
mouths before the repeal of the capital-stock tax goes into 
effect. You are adding this additional tax in a way that 
makes the increase payable for 18 months before loss in reve- 


decreases which would occur if the bill as reported to the 
Senate were enacted into law, namely, $352,000,000. 

I want to say to the Senate also that this 1 per cent on the 
earnings of corporations would not produce as much revenue 
as the 1 per cent on the capital stock. The 1 per cent on the 
capital stock would raise $93,500,000 per year. The 1 per cent 
on the incomes of $8,600,000,000—the highest estimate ever 
given for corporations—would raise $86,000,000. 

If we change this provision, as I have said, there will be 
over $60,000,000 cut out at once. As far as I am personally 
concerned, I do not approve any amendment the effect of 
which will be to decrease taxation to such a point that we 
will not receive enough to meet the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. If I were to be the judge, I would prefer that we 
should collect a little more than we need rather than a little 
less. I want to be perfectly sure that the Government of the 
United States will have sufficient revenue to pay all its obliga- 
tions. I think a business man running any kind of a business 
would take the same position, and if he did not, there would 
be trouble ahead. I do not mean by that that the Government 
of the United States would suffer if we fell short $50,000,000 
or $100,000,000 of paying expenses, but the Congress of the 
United States never should put the Government in such a posi- 
tion. Mr. McCoy and other officials of the Government repor! 
that the decreases carried by this bill are as far as it is safe 
for the Government to go at this time. 

I know it is easy to stand here and say, “I am in favor of 
reducing all the admission taxes. I am in favor of reducing 
all the other nuisance taxes, the tax on automobiles, the tax 
on trucks, and the tax on incomes.” It is easy enough to say 
that. I have said time and time again, in the press and upon 
the platform, that I hoped to see the day come when all of 
the nuisance taxes of every name and nature would be re- 
pealed. I would like to see them repealed. But we can not 
repeal them now and raise enough to pay the expenses of the 
Government, 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I was wondering if a good deal of this 
difficulty could not be overcome and the views of the Senator 
from North Carolina met if we amended section 286, on page 


170, by making the effective date January 1, 1926, instead of 
January 1, 1925. 


Mr. SIMMONS. 
corporation taxes? 


Does the Senator mean the increase in 
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Mr. COUZENS. 
feature of the income and other taxes. 


No: that is with respect to the retroactive 
It seems to me that 
would take care of all of the objections of the Senator from 
Utah and would do away with the objectionable features of 
the bill which deal with the retroactive provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be true if it would raise 
necessary money, but it would not relieve the 
come-tax payer at all. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Utah yield to me to submit an answer to that question? 

Mr. COUZENS. It is quite true that it is estimated in the 
report that income-tax payers for the year 1925 would be re- 
to the extent of $219,000,000. But I submit in 


the 
individual in- 


lieved 
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sense in the actual cash which the Government gets and which 
the corporations give up. 

Mr. COUZENS. 1 think the Senator has made an excellent 
argument for the viewpoint of the Senator from North Caro 
lina, because the Senator said that the capital-stock tax was 
a tax paid in advance and was supposed for the year 1925 to 
have been paid the first of the year 1925, and therefore was a 
charge against the corporation for 1925. When we come to 
collect on the profits tax we make the computation based on 
the earnings of 1925. Therefore the actual charge against the 


| corporation’s business for 1925 includes both the computations 


the in- | 


terest of justice, if there is any injustice done, as explained | 


iy the Senator from North Carolina, that it could be adjusted 
iv eliminating the retroactive feature of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it could not be done in that way. It is 
not a desirable way in which to do it. But it would meet my 
obiection if the increase in the tax on corporations were made 


to become effective January 1, 1926. 
Mr. SMOOT. Then, too, we lose all of the money. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 
Mr. COUZENS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Let me finish my statement first. What I 


sturted to say was that by making the corporation income tax 
take effect the Ist day of January, 1926, both taxes—the one 
which is repealed and the one which we increased—would take 


effect at the same time and be effective contemporaneously. | 


fhat is what 1 mean. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
pow yield to me a moment? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I feel that I am to be congratu- 
lated. I have been trying for an hour and five minutes to get a 
chance to say What I am now about to say. 

The whole trouble comes from the fact that the Senator from 
North Carolina has been talking about the overlapping of the 
periods which are used as the basis for the calculation of the 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


tax, and he has disregarded the fact that there is no over- | 


lapping of the periods provided for the payments of the tax. 
‘Yo make that a little more clear, the corpcration income tax 
is payable in 1926. 

Mr. COUZENS. But for the period of 1925. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; 1 was about to point that 
ont, 

Mr. COUZENS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In order to calculate what tax 
shall be paid by a corporation in the calendar year 1925, neces- 
sarily we are driven to base it on the income of the previous 
year, because we can not know what the income is during the 
current year. Thus it will be seen that it actually is a tax 
on the company for the year 1926, but the basis of the cal- 
culation is the previous year. The corporation capital-stock 
tax is a property tax based on the estimated fair value of the 
capital stock, and it is payable every year. 
license tax for doing business. When it was originally adopted 
it was stated that it was payable annually in advance; so that 
the capital-stock tax payable in the year 1925 was nominally 
a license to do business until January 1, 1926, but as a matter 
of outgo for the corporation income and for the Government it 
was a 1925 transaction. 

That brings me to my conclusion, and then I shall yield the 
floor to the Senator who has it in his own right. Is it not 
clear that the Government has got to consider its income in 
each of those years? All of the capital-stock tax for the fiscal 
year in which we are now living was paid or should have been 
paid on July 1 of last year. It was 1925 income to the Govern- 
ment. Nearly all of it was paid, as a matter of fact. There 
is about $20,000,000 unpaid now—— 

Mr. SMOOT. $18,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. To be exact. $18,000,000 out of 
+93,000,000 that fell due on the Ist of last July, and if that 


hecause it ought to have been paid and it ought to have been 
counted in with our receipts for the calendar year 1925. 

Now, then, the income tax for the coming year is really a 
1926 tax, because it is all going to be paid in during the calendar 
year 1926. So when we came to consolidate the corporation 
‘ax—and every corporation official realizes the wisdom of doing 
it—we had to consider the revenue from the standpoint of the 
period during which it came in and not the theoretical period 
on which it was based. It is true that one period is prospec- 
tive and the other period is retrospective, and there is an 
apparent Overlapping; but there is not an overlapping in any 


for the profits tax and the computations for the capital-stock 
tax, and it all goes against the business as a charge for the 
year 1925 and, as the Senator said, it is an absolute dupli- 
cation. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the capital-stock tax is not paid for the 
calendar year nor assessed for the calendar year. It is as 
sessed for the fiscal year beginning July 1 and ending June 30. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The vice of the of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania liés in the capital- 
stock tax is not an income tax. on income 
at all. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator does not listen 
to what I say or he could not possibly have gathered that view. 
I said it was a property tax, an excise tax. When I get the 
floor in my own right, which I hope I shall be able to do soon, 
I would like to explain why it is that the amendment was 
adopted by the committee and wherein lies the justice and the 
propriety of it. I think I have a right to do that, 
was the one who offered the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 


whole 
the fact 
It not 


argument 
that 
a tax 


is 


because I 


I want to say in reference to the suggestion 
about the amendment being adopted by the committee that 
when the committee considered the capital-stock-tax amend 
ment, I do not remember that there was anything said about 
when it was to go into effect. I know when the committee 
considered the question of reducing the corporation tax 1 per 
cent there Was no suggestion as to the time when it should go 
into effect. That was left to be adjusted by the 
Senate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Surely the Senator will remem 
ber that the committee first fixed the tax payable in 1926 at 
13 per cent and not 13% per cent, because of the explanation 
generally made and, we thought, generally understood that the 
half year had been paid for by the corporation: and it was 
only when the Treasury figures came to us, showing that the 
income during the half year would be only $18,000,000 to 
$20,000,000, that we realized that we had to make it 13% per 
cent for 1926 also. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator can not escape the point 
that if those adjustments with reference to the time when the 
amendments are to go into effect are permitted, the Govern 
ment would get the tax out of the corporations on their capital 


a vote 


| stock for the year 1925 and it would get the increased tax out 


It is a sort of | 


of the corporations upon their income for the year 1925. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is simply a way of speak 
ing. I do not agree that there is any overlapping. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is an unanswerable statement that for the 
year 1925 the Government will get both of those taxes, the re- 
pealed tax and the tax which the Senator asks us to impose in 
order to recoup for the loss on the other tax. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, as to whether or not the 
tax is paid by calendar or fiscal year, as long as it is paid in 
advance, as the Senator from Pennsylvania said, it is a tax 
upon the business for the particular year in which it is paid, 
and the retroactive feature of the corporation tax a 
upon the same year. 

In the whole bill there is much very careless language used. 
There always has been careless language in the revenue acts 
There has been language in every revenue act that has been 
the subject of all kinds of interpretations, interpretation in 
one way in the interest of one taxpayer and another interpre- 
tation in another way for another taxpayer, as is clearly evi- 
denced by the testimony taken before the select committee in- 


is 


tax 


| yestigating the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
518,000,000 is not paid now it is not the Government's fault, | 


I submit that the haste to get the bill through is all for the 
purpose of making its provisions retroactive. There would not 
be this haste and there would be no necessity for using loose 
and ambiguous language if we had time to properly study 
the bill, and we would have the time if it were not to become 
effective until January 1, 1926. Not only would the Treasury 
on March 15, 1926, get all the money that they had planned, but 
they would get more. Not only would they have plenty of op- 
portunity to draft their forms and send them out to the col- 
lectors, but they would have time to do the whole business in 
an orderly fashion. But because of the unseemly haste, am- 
biguous and careless language is used in the bill, which no Sen- 
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ator has had an opportunity prope 


been no inclination on the part of either committee, so far as I 
have been able to learn—and I say this without reflection on | 
any individual—to straighten out the language of the various 
acts so that the Bureau of Internal Revenue might with intelli 
gence interpret their language | 
Mr. SMOO' Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. COUZENS. Certainly 
‘i sMOOT,. The Senator will note that all through the bill | 


there 
fyi the language of the former acts. I will say to the Sena- | 
tor that for that very purpose we have had four of the experts 
from the department all of the time and Mr. Gregg part of the 
time during the of the bill. The amendments 
that been passed over agreed to in the administrative 
features and the wording of the bill generally have been based 
recommendations of the men who have in charge the ad- 
ministration of the law 

Mr. COUZENS. One of the faults I have to find is that the 
administrators of the law have not appealed to the committees 
in Conugress to clarify the various acts. A simple study of the | 
testimony that was taken before our committee will show that | 
unbiguities in the language continued not only through the act 
1918 but in the act of 1921 and in the act of 1924, and those 
ambiguitles are still retained in the pending bill, leaving the 
department in such condition that they could rule almost any 
thing in any way to suit any taxpayer. 

Mir. SMOOT. The bill provides that the joint committee can 
take up that matter if the joint committee is established. 


consideration 


| 
nuve tn 


on the 


ol 


Mr. COUZENS. I understand, and that is one of the rea- 
sons why I went before the Finance Committee and asked 
them to do this. I submit that the provision does not take 


care of the present situation, because the committee in itself | 
could not do anything except report to the succeeding session 


| 

of Congress or until a new revenue bill is before the Congress | 

for consideration. | 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Michi- | 

gan yield to me? 
Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator explain how, in his opin- 


ion, this language will cost the corporations, as a whole, more 
money this year than if the capital-stock tax had been re- 
tnined and the old rate of the corporation income tax had | 
been retained? 

Mr. COUZENS. As the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. | 
Renp|] has explained, the capital-stock tax has been paid: it 
has been paid in advance; but this bill proposes to make the 
increase on the profits tax from 12% per cent to 13% per 
cent retroactive to January 1, 1925. | 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but does the Senator claim that the 
Treasury will receive more money year by year by reason of 


that fact? 
Mr. COUZENS. That is not the point: the point is not 
what the Treasury receives; the point is whether it is doing | 


equity to the taxpayers. 

Mr. LENROOT, But the amount the Treasury receives will | 
be measured by the amount the corporations pay; and if they 
do not pay any more year after year, where is the injustice? 

Mr. COUZENS. The corporations will not pay any more in 
the future, but, as the Senator from Pennsylvania has pointed 
out, they will for the year 1925, because they will not only 
have paid the capital-stock tax in advance but they will be 
required to pay 1 per cent more on their profits; for the 
repeal of the capital-stock tax does not take effect retroactively 
to January 1, 1925, because it has already been paid. 


Mr. LENROOT. Then, the Treasury gets more money? 
Mr. COUZENS. Absolutely it gets more money. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, [ think the Senator is prob- 
ably correct in his contention that if the amendments pro- 
posed by the committee took effect contemporaneously they 
would probably not so very materially affect the amount of | 
revenue which the Government would receive in future years, | 
but the contention is that the ecapital-stock tax, being a prop- | 
erty tax not based upon income, must be paid in advance, | 
and the capital-stock tax for 1925 has been paid. If, when | 
we repeal the capital-stock tax we increase the income tax | 
of corporations, and make that increase apply to the incomes 
of 1925, then the Government would get for the year 1925 not 
only the capital-stock tax but it would get the income tax | 
increased by 1 per cent. 





Mr. LENROOT. That might be true theoretically, but 1 
want to ask the Senator whether the corporations will pay 
any more this calendar year and every year thereafter? 


Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think they will pay any more, but 
probably they will pay as much in subsequent years, 
Mr. LENROOT. Then where is the injustice? 


rly to study, and there has | 


i a 


have been amendments proposed for the purpose of clari- | 


| contracted 
| because the money is paid in 1926 that it is a 1926 tax, when 


| stock tax. 


| event we would have a deficit of $93,000,000. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. But during the year 1925 the corporations 

will pay just 1 per cent more than they 
under the present law. 
Mr. COUZENS. That is perfectly plain. Take the case of 
concern, for example, which pays a thousand dollars on 
January 1, 1925, for its capital-stock tax for the the year of 
1925. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will yield, | 
desire to say that the capital-stock tax is payable on July 1, 
and is payable for the fiscal year, not the calendar year, _ 

Mr. COUZENS. It is true, then, so far as half the year js 
concerned, is it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the payments 
of income tax in the year 1925 have been made, and they 
amounted to about $900,000,000 from all the corporations of 
the country. Now the year is over, and we can not increase 
that, because that is all past history; the amount which is 
paid is fixed. In the year 1926—not the fiscal year, but the 
year of our Lord 1926—we are going to take about $975.- 
000,000 from the corporations, and that is the question that 
the Treasury is concerned with. It is just a trick of words to 
say that the tax “for” such and such a period. The 
important thing is when the tax is paid. That is what the 
corporation is interested in. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the important thing is when it is 
and not when it is paid. It can not be said 
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are now paying 


is 


it is plainly computed on the 1925 earnings. Just because it 
happens to be paid in March, 1926, does not nullify the fact 
that it is taken from the earnings of 1925. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But the Senator will concede 
that the important thing to the Treasury of the United States 
the amount of money that it obtains in any particular 
year? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And that that is the important 
thing in the last analysis to the corporation. If we do not take 
it in this way, we have got to take it in some other way. 
What we are actually doing is slightly to decrease the total 
amount that we take from the corporations in each calendar 
year, and we have cut the accounting in half. Any other de- 
scription of the action of the committee is a mere play on 
words. 

Mr. COUZENS. I agree to the repeal of the capital stock 
tax, but I disagree with the statement that there is any play 
upon words, because the tax certainly comes out of the earn- 
ings for 1925 on which the corporation has paid the capital 
Now, so far as the Treasury is concerned 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Suppose the Senator’s point 
were conceded ; suppose we give into him and say, “ You have 
expressed it quite right; we will not put that additional 
amount on the taxes payable this calendar year.” In that 
That would be the 


1s 





practical result. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is just the point I rose to address 
myself to. The Senator has come right to the point. I pro- 
pose to make the provision effective January 1, 1926, and ‘ob- 
viate all the deficit and shortage in the Treasury. That is a 
very simple procedure. There is no reason why we should 
assess the corporations retroactively to January 1, 1925. We 
are making fish of one and fowl of the other. In the one case 
it is proposed to make the reduction in taxes retroactive to 
January 1, 1925, for the benefit of the individual taxpayer, 
while in the case of the corporation it is proposed to make 
an additional tax retroactive to 1925. When the corporation was 
going through the season of 1925 it assumed that its tax would 
be 121% per cent. Now, it is proposed to say, “ Your assump- 
tion is all wrong; 15 months after you have started your 
year’s business we are going to raise your tax 1 per cent.” 
We might just as well say 5 per cent; it would be just as 
equitable. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Did not the corporation also 
assume that on July 1, 1926, it was going to have to pay a 
capital-stock tax? If it was doing any assuming, it must have 
assumed that it was going to pay each of those taxes. 

Mr. COUZENS. No; because in the meantime the law might 
have been changed so as to repeal the tax in the future. 

I am talking about the viciousness of the retroactive feature 
of the measure. Every time we get into trouble, every time 
the bureau gets into trouble, it is caused by making laws 
retroactive. It is a very simple procedure to make this act 
effective as of January 1, 1926, and obviate all the discussion 
and do absolute justice as between all taxpayers. 

Mr. HARRELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. HARRELD. to the Senator 
noments. 

Mr. President, of course we all appreciate’ the difficulties the 
Finance Committee has in determining how to raise money 
enough in order to meet the expenses of the Government. At 
the same time we do not believe that they want to do an 
injustice to a class of taxpayers, and I am afraid that this 
increase of 1 per cent from 12% per cent to 15% per cent does 
do an injustice to small corporations. 

| have a great many letters from corporations in my State 
taking that view of it. As a sample of it, I want to read from 

e which I have, and I want the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who expects to speak, to answer for me, if he can, the question 
suggested. The letter from a corporation known as the 
Griffin Grocery Co., of Muskogee, Okla. I will just read an 
excerpt from the letter. It says: 

Referring to the general tax bill, learn from that 
the plan is to raise the corporation tax from 12% to 134% per cent and 


in a few 


is 


we press reports 


do away with the capital-stock tax, 

That, we believe, would be a fine thing for large corporations, espe 
cially those of large earning power, but will work disastrously for 
the moderate-size corporations, which avg in a large majority in this 


State and over the Nation. 


Now follows the important part: 
nts 


uverage 


Chartered accounta have completed 
an invested 
made a little than $100,000 profits if called on 
1 per more tax than at present, you can readily see it 


cost us $1,000 against the capital-stock tax of $425. 


just 


books for 
$850,000 we 


auditing our 


k year, and on capital of about 


less we are to pay 


cent would 


In other words, the actual operation of this proposed law in 
this one individual case means that they will be relieved from 
the payment of $425 tax as a capital-stock tax, but will have 
a tax of $1,000 to pay instead of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the figures the Senator read are correct, 
the company has been cheating the Government out of about 
$375 a year. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
in the letter lies in the fact that 
stated. If the invested property 
fair value of its stock, then its 
$800 instead of $425. 

Mr. HARRELD. The writer of the letter does not say that 
the capital is $850,000. He says on a capital that was used in 
his business of about $850,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are many concerns that do not have 
any capital stock at all; but. on the statement made, the con- 
cern in the case referred to by the Senator from Oklahoma 
ought to have paid a tax of $800. 

Mr. HARRELD. A part of the amount might have been bor- 
rowed capital. They may have been capitalized for $500,000, 
and the remainder may have been represented by borrowed 
capital. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it was borrowed capital, the interest could 
be deducted from the income, and they would not have to pay 
1214 per cent on the interest so paid. 

Mr. HARRELD. He does not say what his actual capital was. 
However, that is the tenor of something like 50 letters which 
I have received from small corporations of my State. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were a small corporation, it had a $2,000 
exemption to begin with. ‘There is not a letter written, even 
the one which was written to the Senator from North Carolina, 
but that if you will investigate you will find that the writers 
are making more than 10 per cent on their capital stock. In 
the case to which the Senator from Oklahoma has referred, if 
the statement is true, the company is making 25 per cent. 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not think that conclusion cap 
drawn from the letter at all. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania and Mr. HARRISON addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wits in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HARRELD. I promised to yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I should like 
to explain very briefly just what impelled the committee to 
make this change. The United States Government has been 
taxing corporations by two different methods applicable to 
the same corporation. In the first place, it has imposed a 
corporation income tax of 12% per cent payable throughout 
one year, but based on the earnings of the corporation during 
the previous year. In addition to that, it has imposed what 
is known as the capital-stock tax, which is an excise tax, a 
charge on the privilege of doing business, and caleulated at a 
rate of $1 for each $1,000 of fair value of the capital stock 


The fallacy of the statement 
the capital-stock tax is under- 
of the concern represents the 
capital-stock tax ought to be 


be 
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of the corporation. It net calculated on the par value; 
it is not calculated on the amount of the invested capital, but 


is 


on what the act calls the “fair value” of the outstanding 
eapital stock of the company That tax is calculated and is 
payable on July 1 of each year 

For both of those taxes the corporation has had to make 
returns. Each corporation prior to March 15, if its fiscal 
year is the calendar yeur, bas had to make a sworn return 
showing its income. That is like the individual return that 
we all make; and that tax fs assessed in March. It is one of 
these self-assessed taxes. The corporation begins its payment 
on March 15, and ordinarily the fiscal year with which that 
tax concerns itself begins on the Ist of January and ends on 
the 3ist of December That means an accounting by auditors 
for that fiscal year, and a report for it; and when it gets to 
the bureau it means that the Bureau of Internal Revenue 


studies that return, makes its investigation of the taxpayer's 
books, and generally goes through all of the examination and 
anditing and reauditing that is familiar to us 

In addition to that, on the Ist of July the corporation must 
file another return for a totally different fiscal July 1 
to June 30. It bas to run the two fiscal years contempo- 
raneously, one of them expiring six months later than the 
other, always. Then on July 1 it makes this return for the 
purpose of the capital-stock tax, and it has to strike off a 
balance sheet to show not only its earnings but the estimated 
value of all its property and the estimated value of its stock 
from time to time during the previous year: and on that basis 
the Government, with another set of auditors and another 
set of examiners, in a different division in the bureau, eal 
culates the estimated fair value of the capital stock of that 


year, 


company, and assesses the capital-stock tax. Each corpora 
tion goes through just twice as much accounting and the 
Government itself goes through twice as much accounting as 


is necessary to get the tax for that year out of that corpora 
tion. 

There is this difference between those 
tax is based on a very definite past fact—namely, how much 
money, net, did that company earn in the previous year? 
The capital-stock tax is based on somebody's estimate of the 
fair value of all the outstanding stock on July 1, and of 
course no two people ever agree on what the fair value of any 
particular corporation is at any particular moment. One 
a definite, fixed standard; the other has a standard that 
body on one side or the other is going to say is unfair. 

It seemed to us that those conditions cried to high Heaven 
for a consolidation of those two taxes. It seemed to us that 
the average corporation would be very glad to get rid of half 
that accounting and half that reporting and half that anditing 
and pay all its taxes in one lump. There were other corpora 
tions, however, that were not average corporations. There 
were the unlucky ones, those whose earnings were very low, 
or nil, corporations that had a deficit for the year. Their 
situation was quite different. 

If a corporation for any reason had a deficit last year, 1925, 
obviously it would have no income tax to pay, but just the same 
its stock was worth something. It represented its physical 
property and it represented its hopes for the future, and they 
had to estimate what that was worth and then they were 
taxed in their vear of misfortune on the estimated value of 
their capital stock. It was plainly a tax that came out of 
their capital, because they had no earnings from which it 
could come; and that was true of 40 per cent of all the corpora- 
tions that made reports to the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

In other words, by this consolidation of the two taxes that we 
have done we have treated with ordinary justice 40 per cent 
of the corporations of the country, and many of them are 
small ones of the type that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
HARRELD] spoke about, that ought not to have been taxed. If 
you figure it out arithmetically it comes to this: This consol- 
idation of the two taxes is an advantage to any corporation 
which is earning less than 10 per cent on the fair value of its 
outstanding capital stock, and it is an increase in tax payment 


taxes: The income 


has 
some- 


by any corporation that is earning more than 10 per cent 
on the fair value of its outstanding capital stock. On the 
whole, on the average it means a slight reduction of from 


five to eight million dollars a year paid by all the corpora- 
tions of the country and received by the Government from 
them. The Government's receipts from corporations, if the 
committee plan prevails, will be from five to eight million 
dollars less than they would be if Congress should nega- 
tive the committee plan of consolidating the taxes. 

Most of the corporations of the country, even those whose 
tax is increased, are greeting the change with marked approval 
when they understand it; but the impression has become gen- 
eral that in some way we are increasing corporation taxes. 
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Of course there Is the compensating increase of the one to take 
care of the extinguishment of the other, but the net result for 
the average corporation is a decrease; and for the poorer and 
smaller and unsuccessful corporations, which have the ad- 
of the income-tax exemption but got an exemption of 
only $5 on the capital-stock tax, this change is a godsend. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
estion?’ 
rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
svivania vield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KING. Nevertheless, if I understand the effect of the 
amendment, it will slightly increase the taxes which are paid 


vintage 


by corporations In 1925 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator means 1926, does 
he not? 

Mr. KING. They will pay their profits tax upon the 1925 
business on the basts of this amendment, which will impose an 
increase of 1 per cent profits tax. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is right. 

Mr. KING. They get a diminution by reason of the capital- 


stock tax, but they get an increase of 1 per-cent upon their net 
earnings subject to taxation for the calendar year 1925. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is exactly correct. They 
will pay in 1926 1 per cent additional income tax, and they will 
pay in 1926 no eapital-stock tax. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington, 

Mr. DILL. The Senator speaks of this proposed change re- 
ducing the tax of the average corporation. Is not this the re- 
sult: In taking off the capital-stock tax you take it off of the 
«reat corporations, such as the railroads, that are not making 
more than 10 per cent, and you saddle it on the moderate-sized 
corporations that are making good profits and have their busi- 
ness capitalized as it should be capitalized and not greatly 
watered? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It does not matter what they 
are capitalized at; the question is what their stock is fairly 
worth. They may have a capital stock of $100, but if it is 
fairly worth $10,000 that is what the capital-stock tax is 
based on 

Mr. DILL. 
t at 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Indeed, I do not dodge. I am 
going to give the Senator an illustration that will disprove that, 
L think. 


The Senator dodges the question I am trying to 
re 


Mr. DILL. I will wait, then. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. All right. We have figured 
this out on the United States Steel Corporation. I imagine 


that the Senator from Washington does not lie awake nights 
worrying about their fate. 

Mr. DILL. I think they ought to be treated fairly, as well as 
other corporations, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. So do I; but they are not, 
always. However, we have applied this change to their situa- 
tion. We find that in the calendar year 1926 they will pay 
in taxes to the United States Government $1,000,000 more 
than if this change is not made. Curious to see how that 
would strike them, I inquired of the chief accounting officer 
of the corporation what his reaction to that was, and got back 
from him a reply that it was worth it in the absence of the 
additional audits and the additional reports. I also tried it 
on some of the smaller corporations in my part of Pennsyl- 
vania to see how it struck them, and most of them at first 
wrote back that they did not like it; that we were increasing 


their taxes. I asked them to sit down and figure it out, and 
every one of them has come back with the statement that they 


did not know it would work that way and that they are glad 
to see the change made. It not only simplifies accounting but 
it saves them money; and those were all little corporations to 
which IT applied. 

Mr. DILL. I suppose $1,000,000 does not mean very much 
to a great corporation like the Steel Corporation; but I return 
to this view: You are taking the tax off this body of corpora- 
tions that are not paying any tax because their profits are not 
10 per cent. You are saddling it to a large extent on the cor- 
porations of moderate size which are making large profits 
upon their investments; and to that extent you are saddling it 
on what I consider the most legitimate business and the most 
legitimate corporations of the country. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The best answer to that is 


that we are relieving 40 per cent of ail the corporations of the 
United States, 
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Just one word more, and I am through. 

I do not believe that we ought to support the repeal of the 
capital-stock tax unless this change is made in the income tax 
first. It is for that reason that I have asked to have these 
amendments considered in their order—the income tax first, 
and the capital-stock tax last—because, for myself, although 
this is the second Congress in which I hwve offered this amena- 
ment to abolish the capital-stock tax, I shall vote against abol- 
ishing the capital-stock tax unless the compensating increase in 
income tax can be made. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, it must be done. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It must be done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Peyn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 





Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Last year, when there was a tax reduc. 


tion, it will be recalled that there was no reduction at all on 
corporations. Here comes a second reduction; and, as I under- 
stand the net result of the bill, instead of being a reduction 
as to corporations there is a very slight increase. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; it is just 
the opposite. There is a slight decrease, about $8,000,000, in 
money payments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. $8,000,000 spread out among all the cor 
porations of the country? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is certainly a very small decrease, 
hardly worthy of the name of a decrease. Really, I understood 
that it would probably work out as an increase instead of a 
decrease. Many of the corporations that Lave communicated 
with me have felt that it would be an actual increase. It 
certainly would be an increase on many corporations, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It will be an increase on those 
that are prosperous; yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I imagine that the majority or about 60 
per cent of the corporations will actually have to stand an 
increase, whereas the smaller body of corporations—and that 
includes the larger corporations, such as the railroads and 
others—will be benefited to some extent by a decrease, It 
seems to me that when we are decreasing taxes we ought to 
decrease them in equal steps as far as possible, and it seems 
to me that corporations which are engaged primarily in busi- 
ness should have the benefit of some reduction at this session 
of Congress. We passed them over before, and we ought 
not to pass them over again, in my judgment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, in 1924, when 
the tax bill was before Congress, the Finance Committec 
adopted an amendment similar to this for a repeal of the 
capital-stock tax, and at that time we fixed the corporation 
income tax at 14 per cent, which met with very little criticism 
in the Senate. Unhappily, it went out because of a provision 
which was adopted on the floor of the Senate establishing a 
sliding scale of income taxation for corporations. That 
knocked out all of the Finance Committee amendments on that 
subject. 

Let me summarize, in conclusion, just the effect of this pro 
vision on corporations. Forty per cent of them which now 
pay a capital-stock tax will be relieved; they are earning 
nothing, or are making a deficit. Of the remaining 60 per 
cent, all of them will find their taxes slightly reduced by this 
change, except the extremely prosperous ones, which are mak- 
ing more than 10 per cent on the fair value of their stock. 
That, in a nutshell, would be the effect of the change sug- 
gested by the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I want to say, first, that 
the threat of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] 
and his colleague on the committee, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee [Mr. Smoor], that if this increase to 15! 
per cent on corporations does not carry they will support an 
amendment to keep the capital-stock tax in the bill does not 
frighten me one iota. If the policy of the majority in the 
Senate is to increase the corporation tax, or to leave it at even 
12% per cent, and to maintain the law as it is to-day covering 
capital-stock tax, then they can go their way and exert their 
power so far as I am concerned. 

I believe that the capital-stock tax is a very offensive, unnec- 
essary tax. I think the corporations of the country would 
very much like to have it repealed. I think it is more offensive 
than a straight, flat corporation tax. I should like to see it 
eliminated. I shall vote for its elimination; and if the ma- 
jority of the Senate should adopt the 13% per cent, of course, I 
shall then vote for the elimination of the capital-stock tax ; and 
if they vote to keep it at 1214 per cent, I shall, of course, still 
vote to eliminate the capital-stock tax. 
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The argument of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania is 
the argument of a very able, adroit lawyer. It is the kind of 
argument that Is always employed by able advocates who have 
a very bad cause and who desire to divert public attention to 
some minor issue. In order to carry the point of maintaining 
i314 per cent on corporations, as recommended by the Finance 
Committee, he tries to mystify by a dissertation on the overlap- 
ping of the capital-stock tax and the corporation tax and the 
intermingling of the two, trying in a hazy, vague, and indefinite 
way to create the impression among the people that it can not 
be done. 
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It is merely a matter of bookkeeping, and it is said that we | 


have in the Government service the very best bookkeepers to 
be found in the United States. There is no one in the Gov- 
ernment service or outside of the Government service who, so 
far as concerns the manipulation of figures or arriving at cor- 
rect conelusions when figures are employed, can compare with 
actuaries of the Treasury Department. Even my good 
friend the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] will accept 


the 


the actuary’s figures when he will accept those of nobody else. | 


Indeed, he will accept them in preference to his own at times, 
and that is going pretty far. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
sissippi yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HARRISON. . I yield. 


Mis- 


Mr. EDGE. I have been trying to catch the thread of the 
Senator’s argument. Is he contending that the elimination 


of the capital-stock tax will not in any way bring about a 
deficit, or—— 


Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will just bide his time with 


patience, I will make it so plain to him that I think even he | 


for once will get on the side of the people and vote with us on 
this proposition. 
Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will permit me to conclude my 


question; does he contend that it is unnecessary to offer any | 


substitute to take the place of the capital-stock tax? 
Mr. HARRISON. That is exactly what I am going to discuss. 


Mr. EDGER. I apologize to the Senator for not recogniz- 
ing his introduction. | 
Mr. HARRISON. I spoke as I did at the beginning so 


as to remove from the minds of those who are not on the 
Finance Committee any impression that might be created by 
the speech of the Senator from Pennsylvania. There is noth- 
ing complicated in this matter at all. The point is that 
the majority seeks to eliminate the capital-stock tax, which 
they say will reduce by $93,000,000 the taxes every year, and 
in order to do it, they say that they want to increase the 
corporation tax from the present rate of 12% per cent to 
13% per cent. 
first, it is a delusion; it is a snare; it is the worst piece of 
hypocrisy that was ever attempted in this body. 

The President of the United States has been going over 
the country making speeches to farm organizations and to 
chambers of commerce, exploiting his views in those fine 
phrases which he alone can weave, seeking to bring the peo- 
ple to his ideas of government, and to win approval of his 
administrative policies. He has not made a single speech, 
from that uttered before the chamber of commerce in New 
York in November, to that one delivered at the end of his 


fly-by-night journey to Chicago, when he addressed the farm- | 


ers of the great Northwest, offering to them condolence, not 


a panacea for their troubles, and which expression of sym- | 
If | 


pathy was rejected by that great section of the country. 


there ever has been in the White House an adroit politician, | 


a man who in smooth and apparently secretive ways can 
win over to his side men in his own party, it has been the 
present occupant of the White House. Indeed, when he 
persuaded some gentlemen on the other side of the aisle 
recently to change their views with respect to internaticnal 
peace in the world, he performed the eighth wonder of the 
world. It is a tribute to his Italian hand. It is a compli- 
ment to his almost matchless political ingenuity. 

Yet, notwithstanding all of this, which the country knows— 
and we who have to combat it here daily know it better, per- 
haps, than the country—this morning at the White House he 
called in the newspaper correspondents and made a startling 
statement to them, a statement that has no counterpart in the 
history of any occupant of the White House. Indeed, none has 
been so courageous before as to make such a pronouncement. 
He told ali the correspondents of the press there assembled to 
warn the country against speeches in the country, and especially 
in Congress, as having political bearing. 

Ah, Mr. President, using the mighty power of his great office, 
wielding the exceptional influence he now commands, the Presi- 
dent tries to focus the attention of the country and have the 


The minority is against that, of course, because, | 
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] people believe there is a great conspiracy on foot in this cou: 
| try, and that the speeches here and elsewhere to 
this year nothing but politics is to be played. 
the great political conspiracy. 

The minority party, both in the House and in the Senate, has 
played less politics since December than at any other time in 


be ufte i 


They are part of 


the history of the American Congress. The distinguished leader 
in the House from Texas [Mr. Garner], the ranking Demo- 
cratic Representative upon the Ways and Means Committee, 
brought down upon his head criticism not only of some of the 


Democratic press of the country, but he did not win much favor 
from even a Republican press, when he tried to cooperate in 
the other House to give to the people some tax relief in this day 
and at this session of Congress. 
The minority party has played no polities in the House 
have played no polities here. 


We 
If we had been playing politics, 


we would have told some truths about the majority party We 

| have tried to cooperate with the majority members of the 
Finance Committee in bringing out this bill. 

They made certain concessions to us which we were delighted 

to have, because they were in the interest of the people. They 


eliminated the capital-stock tax because they were forced to the 
conclusion that it was unjust, that it was almost offensive, that 
it was a nuisance tax, and wrong. Yet I suppose if the Presi- 
dent has his way and the country is to accept his warnings, 
every time we rise here to speak or to oppose anything offered 
by the majority Members of the Senate the country is 
believe that we are playing politics. 

It is unworthy of a President of the United States, it does not 
| become an occupant of the White House to have the newspapers 
| through their correspondents warn the country that all speeches 
made in Congress are to be of a political tinge and caste during 
| this year. There are going to be some political speeches made, 

not only here, but in the country. It has been true through- 
| out the history of this Government that political speeches are 
made in political years, and we invite the President to make his 
political speeches, whether they are to the farmers in the West, 
to delude them, or to chambers of commerce up in the city of 
New York. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis 
sippi yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, there is no polities 
in the habit and practice of the majority in so adjusting or 
seeking to adjust tax rates and to make tax reductions as to 
have a bill every year just before the congressional election. 
We not only have a tax reduction now, but we are told that ft 
will probably be necessary and advisable to have another soon 
following this one, and it is expected to come in time to influ- 
ence the next congressional! election. 

The last time there was a rebate to a large number of tax- 
payers it was transmitted by the collectors of internal revenue 
to the taxpayers in such terms and in such language as to make 
it appear that it was a bonus or gratuity conferred upon the 
taxpayer through the activity of the President. Of course, 
there was no politics in that, and, of course, there is no 
politics in attempting to adjust the rates in this bill in such a 
way as to make necessary another tax reduction before the next 
election. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is eminently correct. 
| Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
| Sissippi yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr* HARRISON. I yield. 

| Mr. COUZENS. Of course, all of those evils of which the 
| Senator speaks could not exist if there were not a conference 
of leaders or older Senators on both sides of the Chamber 

Mr. HARRISON. It is unfortunate for the countr) 
the Senator from Michigan did not arrive here sooner, that 
might have won favor with the steering committee on the other 
side and have been placed upon the Finance Committee, so that 
he could have brought about all these great and wonderful re- 
forms. There are pretty good men in the Treasury Department, 
and they have made some very wise recommendations to 
committee; and, so far as I have looked into the matter of 
reforms in the administration of the Treasury Department, 
those men have not acted in a partisan way at all. The com- 
mittee of which the distinguished Senator from Michican is 
the chairman went to the bottom of many iniquities. The Sena- 
tor has made some splendid recommendations, and it was 
through the work of his committee, and their recommendatic 
in many instances, that great reforms Lave been wroucht 
this bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, and it was against the oppo- 
sition of the administration that he found even those facts. 


to 
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Mr. HARRISON, 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 
question? 


Yes; that is true. 
Mr. President, may I ask the Senator ° 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

M SHIPSTEAD. I am asking this to get a bit of infor- 


mution 


iv. HARRISON. The Senator is coming to the right source 


is 4 ' ‘ 
Vir. SHIP? 


committer 


reHAD [I realize 
unanimous in 


that. As I understand it, the 
abolishing the capital-stock tax on 
corporations ¢ 
Mr. HARRIS livery 
ish the eapital-stock tax 
Mir. SHIPSTHAD. There is one point that comes to my 
mind I find in the of the Treasury on page 78 a 
table of corporations and their incomes and their taxes paid 
deficits. I find there were 165,000 corporations who 
net income, but I find that they paid dividends 
e amount of $348,000,000 and they issued stock 
the amount of $104,000,000, but made no return 
and therefore paid no tax, if I understand the 
of the Treasury correctly. Now, they must have paid 
tax. If we abolish the capital-stock tax they 
at all, if 1 read the report of the Treasury 


ON. member of the committee voted to 


report 


or thei 

orted 
in cash 
idencs 


no 
tl 
in 


mcome, 


to 
aly 
or net 
report 
enpital-stock 
would pay 
correctly. 
Mr. HARRISON. 
it did not have 


porations have 


no tux 


of 


to pes 


course if a corporation made no profit 
iny 12% per cent corporation tax. All 
to pay the capital-stock tax, but if we elimi- 
nate that, they will pay no stock tax. 

Mr. SULPSTKAD. If this basis of earnings shall continue 
ihe 165,000 corporations, which paid approximately $500,- 
000,000 in cash and stock dividends, would pay no taxes at all. 


Mr. HARRISON. I can not say as to that, because I do not 
know about the Senator's figures 

Mr. SMOOT, The only way it could be done would be that 
they took the dividends out of prior earnings, because it 
could not have happened in any other way if they did not 
make any profits at all 

~] HARRISON, Now, Mr. President, let me proceed, I 


wiil be 
L 1 


that 


through in five minutes if I may do so. 
ade the statement a few moments ago that this operation 
bei performed by the legislative surgeons from 
Pennsylvania and from Utah is a delusion and a snare and is 
the worst piece of hypocrisy that has been attempted on the 
floor of the Senate in some time, in view of the speeches of 
the President and his warning of this morning about political 
es being made and the action here now being taken. 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson] pointed out 
that what is wanted is a tax-reduction bill just before the next 
national election. There is no question about that. That is 
what Senators on the other side of the aisle are playing for. 
It is good polities for them to play for that proposition. If 
they can give the people a tax-reduétion law just on the eve 
every national election, it will help them along. It has 
helped them in the past. It will help them very much to buy 
in that 
associate with the crowd from whom they buy the votes. 

But the President in his speech the other night over the 
radio, 1 think it was, practically said there would be a sur- 
plus two years from now and that he hoped there would be. 
The Senator from Utah hopes there will be, 

All those Senators on the other side of the Chamber who 
come up for reelection, and those of them who want to see 
Lowden put in the White House or Borah put in the White 
House or the senior Senator from Utah put in the White House 
or the present occupant kept in the White House, want the 
same thing. That is what they are playing for. But here is 
the nigger in the woodpile, right here in this game of the 
“little pea under the shells” that they are trying to put over 
to fool somebody with. They are trying to take off the capital- 
stock tax, which amounts to $93,000,000, and increase the cor- 
poration tax to 184% per cent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], as well as 
myself, the other day paid tribute to the Republican Party 
in a way for considering the high profits that are being made 
at this time by the corporations of the country, trying to drive 
home the argument that there would come to the Treasury at 
this time from corporation taxes many millions of dollars more 
than came last year, because of the prosperity of the corpora- 
tions at this particular time. Of course, it does not make any 
difference to some Republicans that the corporations are pros- 
perous while the farmers out yonder are not prosperous. It 
is because under their peculiar system of government at the 
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| the Senator from Nebraska and myself is that I 
| giving equality of reduction to everybody in the country. 
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customhouses and elsewhere our Republican friends frame 
these bills to take from the farmers of the country an equal 
amount in another way. 

I shall not be diverted from that argument, but it is true 
that while one class in the country is prosperous the other 
languishes, and all through the iniquitous system the 
Republicans have foisted -upon the people. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, when he said the 
prosperous, had reference to the corporations? 

Mr. HARRISON. I say the manufacturers of the country 
are showing tremendous prosperity, as the figures which were 
produced here the other day showed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I agree with that, but those manufac 
turers are mostly corporations. The question before us now 
is whether we shall reduce the taxes of those corporations 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that the 
of reducing the taxes? 

Mr. HARRISON. I certainly am. 

Mr. NORRIS. And removing the capital-stock tax entirely 

Mr. HARRISON. Absolutely; yes. The difference between 
believe 


that 


other class is 


Senator is in favor 


Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was under the lash of the minority 
in the Senate, aided by the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska and some of his compatriots here, that we kept the 
reduction in surtaxes from going down at too precipitous a 
gait and too quickly in 1921. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to do that now. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; the Senator now would retain, if 
he could, 52 per cent maximum surtaxes upon corporations. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is stating that without author- 
ity. The Senator has not any right to make that statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have that opinion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not said anything to that effect. On 
the other hand, I am in favor of reducing it, but not as far 
as this coalition government would reduce it—down to 20 per 
cent—and I have a right to that opinion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; that is perfectly true. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have a right to believe also, notwithstand- 
ing the partisan speech that the Senator is trying to make to 
camouflage his position that he wants to help the farmer, but 
at the same time wants to reduce the taxes on the rich. That 
is one way to do it. He can get away with it, and prebably 
will get away with it, but notwithstanding that, I have a right 
to believe that the method of taxing the corporations hereto- 
fore has not been just either to the Government or to the 
corporations themselyes. It seems to me that the explana- 
tion that has been made here or the change in the method of 
taxing them by increasing in the one case and eliminating ia 
the other, so as to require them to make only one return, 
necessarily assuming that the rate is right, is the fair and eco- 


So do I. 


| nomical thing to do for everybody, and the only question I have 


| in mind is whether there is a double tax. 
way, and sometimes they even go so far as to | 


(rere LL 


I do not want that 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Nebraska has expressed 
his opinion, and I hope he is through now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I am through. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator and myself differ about the 
proposition ; that is all. 

I said it was a piece of hypocrisy. When the majority 
eliminate the capital-stock tax they reduce the Federal taxes 
by $93,000,000. From whom are we going to get the facts? 
Are we to go to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp]? 
Are we to go to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to get the 
figures? The best place to go is to the actuaries. Let us go 
to Mr. McCoy, who has been in his position for a long time. 
No one ever controverts his figures? What are his figures? 
He said that last year the corporation tax for 1925—and the Sen- 
ator from Utah ean correct me if I do not state the facts—was 
$916,000,000. He estimates that by maintaining the figure at 
124% per cent for the corporation tax, the same as it is to-day, 
we would receive for the year 1926 $1,040,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with that, and I will say to the Sen- 
ator that I have already stated not only the amount of the 
difference there, but I take Mr. McCoy’s figures for the total of 
$118,340,951. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has agreed with me that far. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all estimated for. We have to have 
prosperity in order to reach that amount. 

Mr. HARRISON, I hope the Senator is not filibustering 
against the tax bill. [{Laughter.] 


Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, not in the least. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there is a difference be- 
tween $916,000,000 and $1,040,000,000 this year of $124,000,000. 
In other words, if we eliminate the capital-stock tax and keep 
12144 per cent corporation tax as it is to-day, we eliminate 
the increased profits tax on corporations in the country dur- 


ing the last year, and we will still have $124,000,000 excess, | 


or approximately that. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. SHIPSTEAD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HARRISON. I reduce that by $7,000,000 due to the 
transfer of the capital-stock tax. I yield first to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is wrong. 
change will be made. 
Mr. HARRISON. 

that much. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator said we will have that amount. 
That is not the case, because we have already made reductions 


It is true that the 


I am glad the Senator admits at least 


in the bill to take care of all of that and more, too. 
Mr. HARRISON. There the Senator is again trying to 
mystify us by that overlapping proposition. 


Mr. SMOOT. Not in the least. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, 
from Mississippi a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly; I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator mentioned an actuary in the 
Treasury Department. He said his name was McCoy, I believe? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am wondering if he is the same actuary 
who gave us the estimate of a great deficit in the Treasury 
provided we passed the soldiers’ bonus bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. I could not say as to that. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The name sounds very familiar. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ean say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota that in my opinion Mr. McCoy is about the most efficient 
man in the whole Government service. 

Mr. MeCoy said further that while we will have $124,- 
000,000 eliminated by the proposition which the Senator from 
Utah wants to bring in, yet, if we increase the corporation 
tax from 12% per cent to 1344 per cent, we will have $55,- 
000,000 more. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be $86,000,000 instead of $85,000,000. 

ir. HARRISON. 
and $86,000,000, or $210,000,000 increase by this corporation 
tax. and we are eliminating $93,000,000 of capital stock tax. 


may I ask the Senator 


Mr. SMOOT. And we are reducing altogether by $352,- 
000,000. 
Mr. HARRISON. Yes: we are reducing, but the Senator 


started out in the argument by saying that the reason for the 
increase of the corporation tax from 12% to 13% per cent 


was because he eliminated the capital stock tax. Now, the 
Senator is driven to the position that the $350,000,000 by 


which he is reducing taxes must be taken care of somewhere, 
and he wants to take care of it by the increased corporation 
tax. If he wants to do that, let him go ahead and do it 
and vote it in. If he wants to keep the capital stock tax, 
well and good. “Senators on the other side of the aisle will 
work themselves into destruction and defeat in November, no 
matter how they work the situation out now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, 1 think the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has failed to show the iniquity that he said he would 
peint out and which he said was worse than anything that 
had ever been attempted in the Senate. I do not believe that 
a Senator who wants to be fair can reach any other conclusion 
than that our method provided by law for the taxation of cor- 
porations has not been economical. It has not been efficient. 
It has been fair neither to the Government nor to the cor- 
poration. The corporation pays an income tax. It also pays 
a capital-stock tax. The committee have undertaken to pro- 
vide for the payment of one tax only. Regardless of whether 
we agree with them as to the rate they have provided, we ought 
to commend them for that act. It seems to me that anybody 
who wants to collect the revenues of the Government as eco- 
nomically as possible and at as little expense and as little 
trouble to the taxpayer as possible ought to commend the com- 
mittee for trying to solve that problem. 

I have not been in agreement with the committee. I am 
going to disagree with them very severely on a great many 
things in the bill. But when they do something that appeals to 
me as being just, or when they have attempted to eliminate 
a large overhead expense both to the Government and to the 
taxpayer, I want to commend them for it 


In other words, we will have $124,000,000 | 
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Why should the Government be required to over the 
country with its experts and employees and compel corpora 
tions to make two returns every year, one for the capital- 
tax and the other for the income tax? Why should we go 
the expense of keeping the books and having the overhead 
expense of the Government carried on which is necessary to 
provide for those two methods of taxation of the same tax- 
payer? It is a useless expense, and it ought to be avoided, if 
we can do so. 


© 
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Then, turn to the other side and look at the picture from the 
other angle. Why should we require the taxpayers, who in 
this case are corporations, to make two returns every year, to 
keep their books audited, and to go to the expense and the con 
sumption of time necessary to make a return to the Govern 
ment on the Ist of January providing for the payment of their 
income taxes, and then, on the Ist of July, throuch all 
trouble again, with an extra set of employees and auditors and 
accountants, in order to make a return as to their capital-stock 
tax? It seems to me that anyone who tries to alleviate that 
situation is performing a patriotic service both for the country 
and for the taxpayers. 

That effort, however, is without reference t 


go 


the 


any rate We 
may disagree when we come to the question of rates. The 
committee has proposed to increase the income-tax rate from 


2% per cent to 13% per cent. We 


I do not much 


may not agree as to that; 


care so at the present moment whether we 

agree to it or not; but I am concerned with the method of 
recouping the loss that will come from the repeal of the 
capital-stock tax, for which the committee provid by an 
amendment at a different place in the bill. If the committee's 
plan shall go through, we shall have relieved the Government 
and the taxpayer of this double and extra work which is 
made necessary by requiring the making of two returns by 
every corporation in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not consider that phase of the matter 
as being so important as is the fact that for the first year, 
according to the scheme of the bill, the corporations will have 
to pay both a capital-stock tax and an income tax 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not forgotten that. I think that is 
very important, and I am leading up to it. 

So far, as it seems to me, anybody who wants to get a fair 
| tax from corporations at as little expense as possible can not 
disagree with anything I have said You can not camontlage 
it by making a partisan political speech: you can not camou 
flage it by trying to drag politics in here on this question, 
when, so far as I can see, there has not been any drawn in 
before, except, perhaps, we might believe that between the 
leaders of the two great political parties there has up to this 
time in the consideration of this bill been a coalition, though 
now it appears as if there had been a sort of falling out. 


It looks as if the coalition were going to pieces temporarily, 
and that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] are going to disagree. 
I do not care anything about that either. Sometimes I think 
it is a good sign when they do disagree and that it is not 
without its good effects. However, so far we have reached a 
conclusion as to the desirability of lessening the expense both 
of the Government and of the taxpayers. 

It happens that the income tax of corporations commences to 
run on the Ist of January of the calendar year, just as in 
case of individual income taxes. It happens, however, in the 
case of corporations that the capital-stock tax runs with 
fiscal year, which begins on the Ist of July and runs until 
following 30th of June. 

I think there is another difference, and if I am wrong about 
this I want to be corrected. It is that the capital-stock tax is 
paid in advance. Is that right? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The income tax is not paid in advance. 

Now we strike the real difficulty in trying to carry out this 
reform which everybody ought to favor, no matter on which 
side of the aisle he sits or what his political faith may be. 
Let us settle the difficulty by business methods rather than to 
get into partisan politics and try to make political capital out 
of it. I think it can be settled: it ought to be settled. Perhaps 
it will be somewhat difficult to settle it; but I do not want to 
provide by law for any double tax on any taxpayer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why could not a corporation be given 
credit on its income tax for the capital-stock tax paid by it? 


the 


the 
the 
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Mr. NORRIS. T was going to suggest that, and was going 
to draw an amendment on that very point. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that one way to settle it, if 
there is double taxation, would be wheu a corporation comes 
to pay its income tax to give it eredit for everything that it has 
paid by way of a capital-stock tax. Perhaps that would not 
mect the difficulty entirely. I am inclined to think, I will say 
to the from Arkansas, after drafting the amendment, 
that there might be some corporation that would pay no income 
tax because it had earned no income, and yet it would have to 
pay a capital-stock tax; in fact, it has already paid a capital- 
tock tax that ought to be refunded. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippt. 


Senator 


Mr. HARRISON. May I suggest to the Senator that, from 
the letters which I have received from individuals and cor- 
- porations who have written about the capital-stock tax, it 


is not so much the amount of the capital-stock tax to which 
they object as it is that it keeps them in doubt and in an un- 
certain condition, because Government agents and experts go 
around investigating and sometimes find that the capital stock 
a given company is quite different from what it appears to 


be from the books. Such questions are being constantly 
raised 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no doubt that that very thing hap- 
pens 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the great objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the thing [I want to get away from. 
That very thing has cost the Government of the United States 
millions of dollars and has cost the taxpayers a great deal of 
moneys It is an annoyance; it ought not to be, and if we 


solve this question now as the committee has proposed it shall 


be solved, even though we may make some change as to rates, 
we will eliminate that difficulty. Why should we not do it? 
Why is not that good business? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Ne- 


braska yield to the Senator from Lowa? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the difficulty is to be solved by cred- 
iting the capital-stock tax on the amount of income tax paid, 
will not the expense and trouble of making two returns still 
be necessary, for both forms of tax will have to be computed 
and paid? 


Mr. NORRIS. I do not think so. 

Mr. BROOKHART. How can the amount of the credit be 
mensured unless the capital-stock tax has first been levied and 
paid? 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the present law it is done twice every 
year. <A corporation files its return under the Income-tax pro- 


vision according to the calendar year. That return is subject 
to examination and investigation by the department, through 
its employees, and then, when the Ist of July comes. the cor- 
poration makes a return under the capital-stock tax provision. 
That return is likewise subjected to the same scrutiny and 
involves the same difficulty, the same expense, and the same 
annoyance. That occurs twice every year, when once should 
certainly be sufficient. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I was directing my inquiry to the ques- 
tion of solving this difficulty by crediting the capital-stock tax 
on the Income tax paid. If we are going to credit the capital- 
stock tax on the income tax of the corporation, it will be neces- 
sary that the capital-stock tax be levied and paid in order to 
determine the amount which shall be credited. And _ that 
would involve the same method which is pursued now. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not get the idea, I think, 
or, if he does, I do not get his. The capital-stock tax, the 
objection to which will be taken care of if we confine our levy 
to an income tax, is a tax that has already been paid. 

As I said a while ago in answer to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, lo provide for a credit of the capital stock on the income 
tax would hardly be fair, because there are some corporations 
that may have a deficit instead of a gain, and, therefore, have 
no income tax to pay. Of course, having already paid the 
capital-stock tax, they would not get that tax back. 


Mr. MecLBEAN. The capital-stock tax is deducted from the 
gress revenue, 
Mr. NORRIS. I presume that is so when the corporations 


make out their returns. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 
Mir. FESS. From the nature of the case, an excise tax in- 


volves double taxation, That is one reason why I think we 
ought, wherever possible, to repeal excise taxes, but I am 
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inclined not to vote for the repeal of a tax if we have got to 
supply the deficlency by putting a tax on something else. It 
seems to me that the capital-stock tax should remain where it 
is until the Treasury shall be in such shape that it will not be 
necessary to levy an additional tax on corporations. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not impressed with the argument ad. 
vanced that we have got to levy this tax because the Govern. 
ment has got to have the money. I am not impressed with the 
argument that we have got to let this double taxation stand 
because the Government needs the money. That does not ap. 
peal to me. I am not in favor of raising taxes from any of 
our citizens or any of our corporations by any system of 
double taxation. If when we do this we do not have money 
enough, let us raise the money by additional levies but not by 
a double levy. That additional levy may be on the corpora 
tlons themselves. I think we could raise is very easily if we 
were to raise the brackets on the income tax and surtaxes. 
There would be no difficulty about that; but to me it is ob- 
noxious to say we are going to tax one class of our people 
twice, and then say we have got to do it because the Govern 
ment needs the money. 

There could be only one excuse for that, Mr. President, 
namely, if there was no other way on earth by which to secure 
the increased revenue and it were necessary in order to save 
the very life of the Government itself. Such taxation mighi 
be defended temporarily on that ground, but we are presented 
with no such condition. There are hundreds of places in this 
bill where rates can be raised without hurting anybody. This 
bill provides for the repeal of the inheritance tax. It makes 
the repeal to a great extent retroactive. Save the inheritance 
tax in this bill, for it is the easiest tax on earth to be col- 
lected, and eliminate this question of double taxation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. . 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Is not an estate or inheritance tax double 
taxation, because the man who made the money paid his taxes 
and then, without any increase in it at all, you levy a flat tax 
on him because he has the misfortune to die? 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 do not think so, and when the time comes 
I think I will demonstrate that. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. A corporation which does not die never 
does pay an estate tax; it escapes it always and the individual 
bears the burden. Now, when the Senator is appealing for 
some redress against a double tax, how can he justify, after 
a man has paid every dollar that he owes the Government, 
the idea of taxing him just because he has the misfortune 
to die? 

Mr. NORRIS. So far as I know, every economist of any 
note in the world agrees to the proposition that one of the 
fairest and most inexpensive and least burdensome taxes ever 
invented by the mind of man is the inheritance tax. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The least burdensome? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is not any burden to the man who is 
dead, of course. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not any burden to the man who is 
dead, and it is not any burden to the man who gets the in- 
heritance, because he does not pay anything to get it. It is 
like getting it out of thin air. od 

Mr. CARAWAY. His widow, who lives and tries to subsist, 
feels the burden of it, however. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I was very much grieved the other day 
to hear one of the Senators over here commiserating what 
would happen to Mrs, Ford if Henry Ford died. He had her 
in the poorhouse. The poor woman was going to suffer all 
kinds of agonies, troubles, and difficulties because an iiherit- 
ance tax was going to be taken from Ford's large estate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it does not offend the Senator because 
people are going to be left with something, then why weep 
about a double taxation at all?—because the corporation will 
not have a double tax unless it earns something. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it will have a double tax. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. No; it will not. 

Mr. NORRIS. If you are going to act on the theory that the 
man who has an income or the corporation that has an in- 
come should pay a tax, then you must absolutely repeal the 
corporation stock tax, because they will have to pay that 
whether they make an income or not. 


Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator is talking about a double 
tax. A corporation can not have a double tax uniess it earns 


an income. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; technically that is true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the Senator is perfectiy willing to 
double tax the man who dies if he lost a bundred thousand 
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dollars the year he died. He will be taxed just because, under 
the necessity of nature that all die, he died. I do not see the 
consistency of the Senator's position. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, we are not discussing the in- 
heritance-tax provision now. I used that as an illustration of 
a place where we could raise some more money. At the same 
time. since the question has been raised, I want ts reassert the 
fact that in my judgment it is the most just, the easiest col- 
incted. the least burdensome of any tax in this bill or any tax 
in any other bill or in any other law; and it is a universal 
form of taxation all over the civilized world. If, however, the 
Senator objects to increasing the revenue from inheritance 
‘axes, then if we have to raise some more revenue on account 
of eliminating double taxation somewhere, instead of lowering 
from 40 to 20 per cent the tax on the very large incomes, let 
it vo down only to 30 per cent. You will bring into the Treas- 
ury by that kind of a provision a great deal more money than 
ou will lose by eliminating the double taxation. 

I was trying to talk about the fundamental principle that is 
involved. I do not see how anybody can defend taxing the 
<ame man twice in the same bill for the same year. It does 
not seem to me to be right; and that eliminates what I have 
before about the extra cost. That is laying aside the 
argument that it is inefficient in itself. It is not economical. 
It is expensive. It is doubly expensive. It costs twice to 
collect these taxes when it ought to cost only once. It costs 
twice to the Government of the United States. It doubles the 
burden of the taxpayer. 

I should like to have settled the question that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] raises. I do not want to 
vote for the motion to increase this tax if the capital-stock tax 
ia not going to be eliminated. I do not want to take any action, 
either, that will bring about double taxation, and as far as I 
have been able to listen to the argument here on the other side 
that has not been explained away. It seems to me there is a 
double tax here, but I do think the committee could easily bring 
fm an amendment to prevent that or to provide for a refund. 
They could add to this section a provision that all corperations 
that paid a capital-stock tax after the date the other law goes 
into effect could have it refunded; or, if they paid it in ad- 
vance, they would be entitled to have it credited on what they 
have to pay, if they have something to pay, and to get it back 
if they do not have any tax to pay. 


said 
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It seems to me, Mr. President, that the method with which 


the committee has started out here is the correct one. As to the 
details of carrying it out, Iam not sure. I think an amendment 
could be easily prepared and added here that would prevent the 
double taxation; but it seems to me that the committee is en- 


titled to commendation for its attempt to relieve this situation | 
of a very inefficient method that we have had in our law before, | 


and I should like in good faith to help the committee carry it 
out. I should like to do what I can to help it make the reform 
effective, but I do not want to do it by a double taxation on any 
set of taxpayers. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to say only a 
few words in regard to this situation. 

I am very glad that the committee proposed a reduction of 
taxation all along the line, and I recognize the fact that the 
capital-stock tax, the way it is levied, is more of a nuisance 
than a benefit. I do not think, however, that in the repeal of 
the capital-stock tax other people should be selected to pay the 
price of removing that nuisance. 

I think, as stated here, that we can both repeal the capital- 
stock tax and not increase the corporation tax; but I think it is 
much fairer to a vast number of owners of small corporations 
to leave the capital-stock tax where it is, rather than increase 
the burden of a vast number of small people who are engaged 
in business under a corporate name. 

The capital-stock tax does not amount to much to the man 
who has $5,000 or $10,000, or $50,000 invested in his business. 
It does amount to a good deal to a great corporation with a 
vast deal of stock. The man in a little business can not be con- 
tent with making 5 or 6 per cent net earnings, as a great cor- 
poration can. He has his family to support; he has his busi- 
hess to carry on and develop; his wear and tear are usually 
very much greater than in the case of a big corporation; and, 
more than that, he does not know how to keep books as a rule 
and charge off for wear and tear and obsolescence and other 
things that a great corporation, with its experts, can charge 
off before it arrives at its net income. 

The vast majority of corporations in this country are the 
little corporations, the little men who for One reason or an- 
other find it convenient to do business under a corporate name; 
and in order to cut off a capital-stock tax, that might run from 
$5 to $50 for them, and take it off of the great corporations, 
where it might amount to $30,000 or $40,000 a year, we are 


. - 
Sstol 
going to raise the tax on the little corporations, the littl man 
whose principal asset in his business is his individuality, selling 
his own time to his corporation to make a living. 
to raise the tax on him 1 cent in 
generous to the other fellow 

That is just exactly what this proposal is. 
to trade for it in that way, so far as my 
intend to leave the corporation income tax where it is and to 
vote that it shall net be increased, and then 1 shall vote to 
eliminate the capital-stock tax, and hope that it can be demon 
strated in conference that the bill can go through without its 
imposition. I believe from what I have heard on the floor here 
that we can de that without jeopardizing this bill. If, how 
ever, we can not, it can be corrected in conference and the 
capital-stock tax can remain in force until such time as it is 
more judicious and propitious to repeal it: but I certainly am 
not going by my vote to remove this tax and make somebody 
else pay the price of its removal, especially when it falls on 
men who are compelled in their everyday lives to toil in order 
that they may make their little corporations successful 


We are going 
per order that we may be 
I do not propose 
vote is e« nceerned I 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, just a word in 
reply to what the Senator from Alabama has said, so that he 
and the country at large may understand what his proposi 


tion means. 
Forty per cent of all the corporations of this country pay no 


income tax, because their earnings are zero or they have a 
deficit. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Those are the big corporations, though, 


in capital stock. They are not the little ones. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Forty per cent of the corpora- 
tions of the United States ineur a deficit. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. To be sure: but they are the ones 
with big capital stocks, not the little ones. When the little 


one gets to that point it fails and goes off the map. It is the 
big corporation that is not making a net revenue that stays in 
business. When the little one does not make a net 
goes off the map. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


revenue it 


The Senator and I disagree 
about that. The people of the country probably know better 
than either of us. 

Now I want to call attention to the fact that the poliev 


which the Senator from Alabama has just proclaimed 
that he will vote to continue a tax on that 40 per cent of the 
corporations of the country that are least able to pay a tax 
He yotes for a tax on their misfortune, which must come out 
of their capital, because they have no earnings to it 
Instead of that, the committee recommends that the tax be 
paid by the most prosperous of corporations and not by the 
least prosperous. That is what the proposition 
means, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
opinion, Mr. President. 
knows that 
and do not 


Meads 


pay 


Senator's 


That is a captious argument in my 
Of course, I know and everybody else 
the corporations that pay this capital-stock tax 
show a net income are the great railroads of 


| Americh, as a rule. 


Mr. SIMMONS. The public utilities. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They are the great public utilities of 
America. 

Mr. SMOOT. There can not be very many of them 
Senator said there were 40 per cent of them that did 
have net incomes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There are a great many of them that 
do not show a net income. 


The 
not 


They have issued their bonds; they are going concerns; they 
put their money in betterments, improving the roads. Let it 


be understood that I am not saying this in criticism of them. 
But it is that class of corporations that is not showing a net 
income, and yet they have to pay the increased tax. I am not 
averse to repealing the corporation tax, but I say that this 
committee has no right to penalize a lot of small people in 
order to open the door for the repeal of this tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. “Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that the railroads are very few in number, and this relates to 
40 per cent of all the corporations in the country. If the 
railroads use a part of their earnings for development of their 
roads they have to pay a tax upon that, because it is a profit. 
They do not escape the tax on that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is bookkeeping and bookkeep- 
ing, and there are vast numbers of betterments they do not 
pay a tax on and do not figure in net income, which the 
Senator knows as well as I do. 

Mr, SMOOT. It is not applied to making improvements on 
the railroad. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, if the Senator refers to a 
new installation, 1 grant he is right; but if it is a matter of 
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improving the maintenance, if it is a betterment, then it comes 


out of their net income. That is bookkeeping. 

I know, and the Senator knows, that if the little corpora- 
tions of which I have been speaking fail to make a net income, | 
the ro out of business, because their daily bread is taken 

i When a big corporation, with its vast resources, its 
bonds, its organization, fuils to make a net income, the sala- 
ries go on, that class of profits goes on. It may be going into 
betterments or something else. 

I am not criticizing the Senator's committee for repealing 
the tax on corporate stock. I think it is ill advisedly main- 
tained All I am saying is this, that I am not willing that 
that tax should be repealed at the cost of levying a penalty 
on un innocent person. As between the two, I would much 
prefer to allow the tax that all the little fellows pay remain as 
it i If we have to select, I shall vote to keep the income 


tux on corporations as it is and repeal the other tax, and I 
vish we couid work out an economy by abolishing a 
of the useless burexnus in our Government, which 
would enable us to reduce taxes very much more all along the 
line 

Mr. MOSES. 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The Chief Clerk called 
to their names: 


ently 
tril ’ 


number 


Mr. President, I the absence of a 


suggest 


The clerk will call the roll. 
the roll, and the following Senators 
answered 


Ashurst lerris McLean Shipstead 
Bayard bess McMaster Shortridge 
Bingham Fletcher McNary Simmons 
Blease lrazier Maytield Smith 
Borah George Means Smoot 
Bratton Gerry Metcalf Stanfield 
Brookhart Gillett Moses Stephens 
Broussard Goff Norris Trammell 
Bruce Hale Nye l'yson 
Butler Harris Oddie Underwood 
Cameron liarrison Overman Wadsworth 
Capper Heflin epper Walsh 
Caraway Howell Phipps Warren 
Couzens Jones, Wash, Pittman Watson 
Cummins Kendrick Ransdell Weller 
Deneen Keyes Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Dill King Robinson, Ark, Willlams 
Edge La lollette Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Edwards Lenroot Sackett 
Ernst McKellar Schall 
bernald McKinley Sheppard 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bighty-one Senators having an- 


swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the committee on page 82, line 13, to strike out “12% per 
cent” and to insert in lieu thereof “13% per cent,” so as to 
read: 

Sec. 280. In lieu of the tax imposed by section 250 of the revenue 
act of 1924 there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable 
year upon the net income of every corporation a tax of 134 per cent 
of the amount of the net income in excess of the credits provided in 
sections 236 and 2635. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr. Curtis’s name was 
called). I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent on account of ill- 
ness. He is paired with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED}. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones}. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Gooprne] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
generai pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr. Greene's name was 
called). The senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] is 
necessarily absent on account of illness. He is paired with 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. If present, 
the Senator from Vermont would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Neery’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nrery] is neces- 
sarily detained from the Senate. He is paired with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. If the senior 
Senator from West Virginia were present, he would vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
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Harretp]. I do not see that Senator present, and not being 
able to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. If I were at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On this matter I am paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neery]. I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date] and vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BROOKHART (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I failed to observe when my name was called that I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Coprenanp]. 
That Senator is absent and I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—42 

Bingham Fernald Means Sheppard 

Borah Gillett Metcalf Shipstead 
| Bruce Goff Norris Shortridge 

Butler Hale Nye Smoot 

Cameron Howell Oddie Wadsworth 

Capper Jones, Wash. Pepper Warren 

Couzens Kendrick Phipps Watson 

Cummins Keyes Reed, Pa. Williams 

Deneen La Follette Robinson, Ind. Willis 

Edge Lenroot Sackett 

Ernst McKinley Schall 

NAYS—35 

Ashurst Fess McMaster Stanfield 

Bayard Frazier McNary Stephens 

Blease George Mayfield Trammell 

Bratton Gerry Moses Tyson 

Broussard Harris Overman Underwood 

Caraway Harrison Pittman Walsh 

Dill Hetlin Ransdell Weller 

Edwards King Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 

lerris MclKellar Smith 

NOT VOTING—19 

Brookhart Metcher Johnson Pine 

Copeland Glass Jones, N. Mex, Reed, Mo. 

Curtis Gooding McLean Simmons 

Dale Greene Neely Swanson 

du Pont Harreld Norbeck 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I now ask that the Senate turn 
to page 235, section 700, which eliminates the capital-stock tax. 
As it has been discussed thoroughly, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. The amendment is to strike out section 700, which elimi- 
nates the capital-stock tax. 

The amendment was, on page 235, 
taxes, capital-stock tax,” in line 3, 
700,” to strike out to and including 
following words: 


(a) On and after July 1, 1926, in lieu of the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 700 of the revenue act of 1924— 

(1) Every domestic corporation shall pay annually a special excise 
tax with respect to carrying on or doing business, equivalent to $1 
for each $1,000 of so much of the fair average value of its capital 
stock for the preceding year ending June 30 as is in excess of $5,000. 
In estimating the value of capital stock the surplus and undivided 
profits shall be included. 

(2) Every foreign corporation shall pay annually a special excise tax 
with respect to carrying on or doing business in the United States, 
equivalent to $1 for each $1,000 of the average amount of capital em- 
ployed in the transaction of its business in the United States during 
the preceding year ending June 30. 

(b) The taxes imposed by this section shall not apply in any year to 
any corporation which was not engaged in business (or, in the case of 
a foreign corporation, not engaged in business in the United States) 
during the preceding year ending June 30, nor to any corporation 
enumerated in section 231, nor to any insurance company subject to the 
tax imposed by section 243 or 246. 

(c) Section 257 shall apply to all returns filed with the commis- 
sioner for purposes of the tax imposed by this section. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr. Curtis’s name was 
ealled). I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent on account of ill- 
ness. He is paired with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED]. If present, the Senator from Kansas would vote “ yea.” 
I will let this announcement with reference to his absence and 
pair stand for the day. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware |Mr. pu Pont]. 
I am informed that on this question he would vote as I intend 
to vote. So I am at liberty to vote, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr. Greene's name was 
called). The senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] is 
necessarily absent on account of illness. He is paired with the 


under “ Title VII—Special 
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senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. If those Sen- 
ators were present, they would both vote “ yea.” 
Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). Making the 


came announcement as before, I withhold my vote. If I were 


at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 


Mr. MCKELLAR (when Mr. NEeLy’s name was called). As 
before stated, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 


NeeLy] is necessarily absent on important business. 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called), I transfer my 
veneral pair with the Senator from Oklahcma [Mr. HarRerp] 
to the Senator from New York | Mr. CorpeELanp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer, 1 vote 

yea,” 

rhe roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BROOKHART. IL have a pair with the junior Senator 
from New York |Mr. CopeLtanpb]. The Senator from North 
Carolina |Mr. Stmmons] has transferred his pair to that Sen- 


If present, 


itor, Which leaves me free to vote. I vote “ vea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 75, nays 4, as follows: 
YEAS—-75 
Ravard Fernald McKellar Schall 
Bingham Ferris McKinley Spoppare 
Hlease Fletcher McNary Shortridge 
Borah Frazier Mayfield Simmons 
Lratton George Means Smith 
trookhart Gerry Metcalf Smoot 
Proussard Gillett Moses Stanfield 
Bruce Goff Norris Stephens 
Butler Hale Nye Trammell 
Cameron Harris Oddie Tyson 
Capper liarrison Overman Underwood 
Caraway lleflin Pepper Wadsworth 
Couzens Howell Phipps Walsh 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Pittman Warren 
Deneen Kendrick Ransdell Watson 
pill Keyes Reed, Pa. Weller 
hdge King Robinson, Ark. Willlams 
Ldwards La Follette Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Ernst Lenroot Sackett 
NAYS—-4 
Fess MeMaster Shipstead Wheeler 
NOT VOTING—17 
Ashburst Glass Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. 
Copeland Gooding McLean Swanson 
Curtis Greene Neely 
liale Harreld Norbeck 
du Pout Jobnson Pine 

So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is another amendment 
on the same subject, applying to foreign corporations. In 
other words, we must treat the foreign corporations the 
ame as we do the domestic corporations. The amendment 


will be found on page %4 of the bill. It simply makes 184% 
per cent apply to foreign corporations the same as it does to 
domestic corporations, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Cuter CLierK. Under the subhead “Payment of cor- 
poration income tax at source,” 
word “thereof” the committee propose to insert “in respect 


of all payments of income made before the enactment of this | 


act, and equal to 1314 per cent thereof in respect of all pay- 
ments of income made after the enactment of this act,” so as 
to make the section read: 


Sec. 237. In the case of foreign corporations subject to taxation 
under this title not engaged in trade or business within the United 


States and not having any office or place of bysiness therein, there 
shall be deducted and withheld at the source in the same manner 
and upon the same items of income as is provided in section 221 a 


tax equal to 12% per cent thereof in respect of all payments of 
income made before the enactment of this act, and equal to 13% per 
cent thereof in respect of all payments of income made after the 
enactment of this act, and such tax shall be returned and paid in 
the same manner and subject to the same conditions as provided 
in that section: Provided, That in the case of interest described in 
subdivision (b) of that section the deduction and withholding shall 


be at the rate of 2 per cent. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now I would like to recur to section 211, the 
surtax section, on page 35. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The Cuter CLERK. 


The amendment will be stated. 
Under the subhead “ Surtax,” on page 36, 


after line 9, the committee propose to strike out: 


Four hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of $24,000: and 
upon net incomes in excess of $24,000 and not tn excess of $26,000, 7 
Per cent in addition of such excess. 





on page 94, line 4, after the | 
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Five hundred and eighty dollars upon net tncomes of $26.000: and 


upon net incomes in excess of $26,000 and not in excess of $28,000. 8 
per cent in addition of such excess 

Seven hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of $28,000: and 
upon net incomes in excess of $28,000 and not in excess of $30.000. 9 
per cent in addition of such excess 

Nine hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $30,000: and 
upon net incomes in excess of $30,000 and not in excess of $34,000, 


10 per cent in addition of such 


One thousand three hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of 


excess, 


| $34,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $34,000 and not in excess 





of $36,000, 11 
One 


per cent in addition of such excess 
thousand five hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of 
$36,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $36,000 and not in excess 
of $38,000, 12 of such 

One thousand seven hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes of 
$38,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $38,000 and not in excess 
of $42,000, 13 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Two thousand three hundred dollars upon net incomes of $42,000: 
and upon net incomes in excess of $42,000 and not in excess of $46.000. 
14 per cent in addition of such 

Two thousand eight hundred and dollars upon incomes of 
$46,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $46,000 and not in excess 
of $50,000, 15 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Three thousand four hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of 
$50,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $50,000 and not in excess 
of $60,000, 16 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Five thousand and sixty dollars upon net incomes of $60,000; 
upon net incomes in excess of $60,000 and not 


per cent In addition excess. 


excess 


sixty 


net 


and 


in excess of $70,000, 17 
per cent in addition of such excess, 
And in lieu thereof to insert: 
Four hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of $24,000; and 


upon net incomes in excess of $24,000 and not in excess of $28,000, 7 
per cent in addition of such excess 

Seven hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $28,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $28,000 and not in excess of 
$32,000, 8 per cent in addition of such excess. 

One thousand and forty dollars upon net incomes of $32,000; and 


upon net incomes in excess of $32,000 and not in excess of $36,000, 9 
per cent in addition of such excess. 

One thousand four bundred dollars upon net incomes of $36,000; 
and upon pet incomes in excess of $236,000 and not in excess of $40,000, 
10 per cent in addition of such excess, 


One thousand eight hundred dollars upon net incomes of $40,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $40,000 and not in excess of 
$44,000, 11 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Two thousand two hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of 


$44,000 ; and upon net incomes in excess of $44,000 and not in excess 
of $48,000, 12 per cent in addition of such excess 


Two thousand seven hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes 
| of $48,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $48,000 and not in 
excess of $52,000, 18 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Three thousand two hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of 


$52,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $52,000 and not 
of $56,000, 14 per cent in addition of such excess. 


in excess 


Three thousand eight hundred dollars upon net incomes of $56,000; 
and upon pet incomes in excess of $56,000 and not in excess of 
$60,000, 15 per cent in addition of such excess 

Four thousand four hundred dollars upon net incomes of $60,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $60,000 and not in excess of 
$64,000, 16 per cent in addition of such excess 

Five thousand and forty dollars upon net incomes of $64,000; and 


upon net incomes in excess of $64,000 and not in excess of $70,000, 
17 per cent in addition of such excess 
KING. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 


vF 
to the 


committee amendment. I send the amendment to the 
desk and ask that it may be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 


Senator from Utah will be read. 

The Cuter CierK. The Senator from Utah proposes to strike 
out the part proposed to be inserted by the committee and to 
insert—— 

Mr. KING. I think that is not quite accurate. 
ment begins at the bracket in line 4 on page 36. May I say 
to the chairman of the committee that my amendment goes 
further than the committee amendment and includes the 
brackets found in lines 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. Technically I 
would not be permitted under the agreement to include those 
brackets. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the junior 
Senator from Utah be permitted to submit his amendment en 
bloc, which will include lines 4 to 9, on page 36. 

Mr. KING. That will save the segregation 
ment. 


My amend- 


of the amend- 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is | 
granted and the amendment will be stated. 

The Cuver CierKx. The junior Senator from Utah proposes | 
to strike out lines 4 to 9, inciusive, on page 36, and in lieu 
thereof and in lieu of the committee amendment to insert the 
following: 

On page 36, line 4, strike out the matter down to and including line 
1 m page 39, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

iwo bundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $20,000; and | 
upon net incomes in excess of $20,000 and not in excess of $24,000, | 
5 per cent in addition of such excess. | 

Four hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of $24,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $24,000 and not in excess of $28,000, | 
G pe it in addition of such excess, 

Six hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes of $28,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $28,000 and not in excess of $32,000, 
7 per cent in addition of such ex: 

Nine hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of $52,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $32,000 and not in excess of $36,000, 
& per cent in addition of such excess 


Gne thousand two hundred and eighty dollars 
$56,000; and upon pet 
of $40,000, 9 pet 


pon net incomes of 
incomes in excess of $36°5000 and not in excess 
cent in addition of such excess, 


One thousand six hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of 
$40,000; and upen net incomes in excess of $40,000 and not in excess 
of $44,000, 10 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Iwo thousand and forty dollars upon net incomes of $44,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $44,000 and not in excess of $48,000, 
11 per cent in addition of such excess, 

(wo thousand four hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes of 
$48,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $48,000 and not in excess 
of $52,000, 12 per cent in addition of such excess 

Iwo thousand nine bundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of 
$52,000: and upon net incomes in excess of $52,000 and not in excess 


of $56,000, 13 per cent in addition of such excess, 


rhree thousand four hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes 
of $56,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $56,000 and not in 
excess of $60,000, 14 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Four thousand and forty dollars upon net incomes of $60,000; and 


f 
15 per cent in addition of such excess 

Five thousand two hundred and forty dollars upon 
$68,000; and upon net 


upon net incomes in excess $60,000 and not in excess of $68,000, 


net incomes 
in excess of $68,000 and not in 


of 


incomes excess 


of $76,000, 16 per cent in addition of such excess. 
Six thousand five hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of 
$76,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $76,000 and not in excess 


$84,000, of such excess 
and eighty im 


ind upon net incomes in excess of $84,000 and not in excess 


17 per cent in addition 
thousand eight hundred 
of $84,000; 


of 


Seven dollars upon net mes 


of $92,000, 18 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Nine thousand three hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes 
of $92,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $92,000 and not in 
excess of $100,000, 19 per cent In addition of such excess 


Ten thousand eight hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of 
$100,000; and upon met incomes in excess of $100,000, in addition, 20 


per cent of such excess. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute offered by the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a 
moment in making a brief explanation of the amendment. 


Mr.’ NORRIS. May I ask the Senator has his amendment 
been printed? 

Mr. KING. No; the amendment has not been printed, 

I think the provisions of the amendment just read @re 
clear and free from ambiguity. Senators will recall that 


while this bill was before the Committee on Finance something 
was said in the Senate respecting the surtax rates in the 
brackets between $20,000 and $60,000, particularly, and, gen- 
erally speaking, $100,000, and the claim made by some that 
the reductions within these limits were not fair or in harmony 
with the reductions granted in the brackets below $20,000 and | 
below $60,000. Complaints came from taxpayers to a num- 
ber Senators to the effect that the surtax rates between 
these brackets were diseriminatory and resulted in imposing 
unjust taxes upon a large group of taxpayers who were con- 
tributing so much to the development of the country. Atten- 
tion was directed to the reductions below $20,000 and above | 
$60,000, and particularly above $1,000,000. And upon the per | 
cent of reduction so appraised, the contention was made that | 
there were no proper progressive rates adopted, but rates | 
which were not fairly graduated, thus unfairly and unjustly 
dealing with thousands of citizens whose incomes were em- | 


ployed in the development of industries and the building up of | 
the country. 


of 
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The minority members of the committee agreed upon a 
schedule of rates affecting the individuals whose incomes fe}| 
within the brackets from $20,000 to $100,000, which it was 


| believed met, in part at least, legitimate complaints and granted 


some relief to the taxpayers whose incomes brought them above 
the $20,000 bracket and under the $80,000 bracket. The relief 
granted, however, extended principally to the incomes between 
the $20,000 bracket and the $40,000 bracket. This proposition 
of the minority was submitted to the Senate by the ranking 
minority member of the committee [Senator Simmons], and the 
attention of the Senate was called to the schedule prepared, 
and which it was indicated would be offered as an amendment 
to the bill then under consideration in the Finance Committee. 

Thereafter, when the surtax rates were being considered by 
the committee, a compromise was agreed upon between the 
majority members of the committee and some of the minority 


| members, under the terms of which reductions were provided 


affecting the incomes between $24,000 and $100,000, and princi- 
pally between $24,000 and $60,000. 

The original proposal of the Democratic minority called for 
reduction in surtaxes between the brackets of $20,000 and 
The compromise which was 


the brackets just referred to to approximately $20,000,000. 

The bill therefore, as reported to the Senate, carries reduc- 
tions in the surtaxes of approximately $20,000,000, the reduc- 
tion being upon incomes between the $24,000 bracket and the 
$100,000 bracket. 

The amendment which has just been read embodies the rates 
contained in the minority members’ proposition as submitted 
to the Senate and to the Finance Committee. The amend- 
ment, if adopted, will reduce the surtaxes on incomes between 
$20,000 and $100,000, approximately $40,000,000 below the House 
bill and approximately $20,000,000 below the bill as it has been 
reported from the Finance Committee. Those reductions occur 
principally in the brackets between $20,000 incomes and $40,- 
OOO incomes. 

There have been complaints from professional and business 
men with incomes between $20,000 and $40,000 that they did 
not receive the same treatment by way of reduction of sur- 
taxes that was accorded to those whose incomes were below 
$10,000 and those whese incomes were above $70,000, and 
especially above $100,000. I shall not go into the percentage 
of reduction in the rates. Suffice it to say that an examina- 
tion of the rates of reduction from the initial income subject to 
surtax up to the income of a million dollars shows that there 
is in the House bill a marked discrimination in the surtax re- 
ductions accorded those whose incomes are above $20,000 and 
under $70,000. Of course, that discrimination is not so marked 
in the bill as reported by the Finance Committee, because the 
members of the Finance Committee taking cognizance of this 
discrimination agreed to a reduction of the surtaxes in the 
brackets between $24,000 and $100,000 of, as I have stated, 
approximately $20,000,000. 

So I want the Senate to understand that if the amendment 
which I have just offered shall be adopted, we shall reduce the 
revenue by approximately $20,000,000 below that which would 
be obtained by the Government if the surtax rates recommended 
by the Finance Committee should be accepted. 

Mr. President, the business men and professional men—and 
they come largely within the limits of the brackets covered by 
my amendment—are the ones who have been discriminated 
against. We have been exceedingly solicitous, and properly so, 
for the welfare of those whose incomes are less than $10,000, 
and the rate reduction accorded to those have been great, but 
when we come to the lawyers, the doctors, and the business 
men whose incomes range from $20,000 up to $60,000 the surtax 
reductions run from 9 to 21 per cent, whereas the reductions in 
the surtaxes on incomes of from $60,000 to $100,000 run from 
21 to 32 per cent. 

There is also solicitude exhibited in behalf of those whose 
incomes are above the $100,000 mark, and a great reduction in 
the tax upon their incomes is approved. The present surtax is 
40 per cent in the highest bracket, but the bill before us re- 
duces it to 20 per cent. So I repeat the minority members of 
the Finance Committee felt that an injustice was being done 
to the taxpayers whose incomes were above $20,000 and under 
$60,000 and, indeed, under $80,000. 

In my opinion, these persons who are accomplishing much 


| in the material development of our country are found in busi- 


ness and who are doing much to develop the industries in the 
ranks of those whose incomes are between $20,000 and $50,000. 


| They are the men who are engaged in our towns and cities in 


what might be called small business in contradistinction to the 
great corporations which have millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars invested. They put all their earnings back into 
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business. They are the ones upon whom the surtax rates in 
this bill will bear discriminatingly, and they are the ones who 
have received the least consideration in the reduction of sur- 
taxes. The amendment which I have tendered ought to com- 


mend itself to both sides of the Chamber, as it seeks to rectify | 


a conceded injustice. 

Coming now to the question, Can the Treasury sustain this 
without having a deficit in the coming year, I called 
attention yesterday, Mr. President, to the amount of revenue 
which would be obtained by the Treasury Department under 
existing law and the amount that will be collected under the 
proposed bill as amended by the Finance Committee. 

I made the statement, and I think it can not be successfully 
challenged, that with strict economy upon the part of the Gov- 
ernment we can make the reduction which I have just indi- 
cated. The capital-stock tax can be repealed, and the amend- 
ment which increases the profits tax from T2% to 13% per 
cent can be defeated, and all excise taxes upon automobiles 
and admissions can be repealed, and there will then be a surplus. 
In other words, the situation is such that great reductions can 
be made, reductions much greater than contemplated by the 
Finance Committee’s bill, and no deficit will ensue. 

The President, who is cognizant of the condition of the 
Treasury and the nature of the pending measure, stated on 
Saturday last that there would be another tax reduction bill 
within the near future. It is obvious, if we may judge the 
future by the past, that those in charge of the Treasury De- 
partment and the party in power are providing a bill that will 
not only meet the legitimate demands of the Government but 
will afford a surplus, so that before the next presidential elec- 
tion another tax reduction bill may be passed to support the 
campaign ery that the Republican Party is the party of economy 
and has wisely and prudently administered the affairs of the 
Government. Undoubtedly a tax reduction bill on the eve of a 
presidential election would be of great advantage to the party 
in power. I make no complaint because of this partisan 
strategy, and this well-conceived partisan plan. It may be 
clever politics, but it is bad statesmanship and is injurious to 
the country. 

No party should utilize a tax bill to secure partisan advan- 
tage. It is a serious matter to take by the strong arm of 
the law the property of the people. A tax law always accom- 
plishes that result. Not one dollar should be taken from 
the people under the guise of taxation that is not absolutely 
required to meet the necessities of the Government. There 
has been too much abuse of the taxing power of govern- 
ments and too little concern in the welfare of the people. 

I repeat a critical examination of the needs of the Gov- 
ernment, and of the bill under consideration will furnish con- 
vincing proof that important reductions can be made, which 
will reduce by many millions the figures furnished by the 
majority of the Finance Committee. 

Of course, a deficit is not to be considered, but it were 
better to have a lean Treasury than to have a large surplus 
in the Treasury to be dissipated by profligate expenditures, 
and to arouse, I shall not say a spirit of cupidity, but a 
desire upon the part of many, including some of the States, 
to have the Federal Government engage in. activities and 
assume responsibilities which belong to the States. 

Mr. President, without going into details, I repeat that 
with the reductions which I have heretofore insisted should 
be made there will be no deficit. Indeed, I feel sanguine 
that there will be a surplus. The income from the profits 
tax, under a levy of 12% per cent, will be greater for the 
year 1925 and also for 1926 than for the preceding two years; 
and there is every indication, from the information now avail- 
able that the income and profits revenues for 1925 will be 
greatly in excess of those of any preceding year. 

The great activity in corporate stocks and bonds, the develop- 
ment of corporations, and the enormous volume of business 
done by them during the last calendar year establish beyond 
controversy that their earnings have been unparalleled and 
their taxes will be correspondingly increased. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator is aware of the fact, is he not, 
that whenever there is a surplus in the Treasury that can be 
so utilized, Secretary Mellon at once purchases bonds and 
retires them? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I know that a large part of the 


surplus has been devoted to that purpose, and of such policy I 
have no complaint. 


Mr. WATSON. And from the beginning up to the present 
time that has been his policy. 
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Mr. KING. Since the World War ended the officials of the 
Treasury have applied most of the surplus receipts to the pay 
ment of the obligations of the Government. The present Secre 
tary of the Treasury has followed the course of his predecessors 

Mr. WATSON. And he has constantly utilized any surplus 
in the Treasury for that purpose. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is aware of the fact that there was 
a large fund—if I may use that expression—carried as a bal- 
ance in the Treasury from year to year, and when Mr. Mellon 
came into office he applied most of the fund to the discharge of 
war obligations. I approve that course, because it has retired 
bonds upon which the Government of the United States was re 
quired to pay large interest charges, and by retiring them the 
Government has been relieved pro tanto from the payment of 
accruing annual interest. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely; so that the surplus has not been 
a very serious menace. 

Mr. KING. 1 agree with the Senator: but the Senator knows 
that a full Treasury is an invitation to predatory raids upon 
the Treasury. The Senator knows that now there are 
ganizations actively seeking to obtain millions and hundreds 
of millions of dollars from the Treasury for enterprises and 
activities of a private nature or which relate to matters within 
the province of the States alone. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. lresident-—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from California 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I assume that the Senator agrees with 
General Grant that it is much easier to deal with a surplus 
than it is to deal with a deficit. Now, if I understand the 
argument of the scholarly and industrious Senator from Utah, 
it is that if we pass the bill as it is reporied by the Finance 
Committee it will be possible within the next year or two fur 
ther to reduce tdxes. If that be so, should we not all rejoice? 

Mr. KING. There is one qualification which the Senator 
should add to that generalization, namely, that the adminis- 
tration shall practice economy, and that Congress shall not 
yield to the importunities of organizations and propagandists 
and even States themselves, and appropriate for purposes not 
national in character and not indispensably necessary to meet 
the Government’s needs. I might say to the Senator that a 
deficit is not to be desired, but a profligate and illegal use of 
money wrung from the people by the exercise of the taxing 
power may be a greater evil than a deficit would be. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator may be well assured that 
this administration will continue to practice wise economy. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator wants to make that speech in his 
own time, I have no complaint; but I do not like to see my 
speech marred by the observation just made by the able Senator 
from California. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, the fact always must be borne 
in mind, in making expenditures as well as in levying taxes, 
that there may be a great slump in business any year, in 
which event we would have a deficit unless we are fully as- 
sured of the amount necessary to pay the expenses of the 
Government. That is why, personally, I objected to the propo- 
sition voted on just a little while ago, because undoubtedly it 
would have tended to create a deficit, which the Senator, of 
course, would not advocate. Therefore it is not wise to make 
these great reductions, and it is always wise that there should 
be some surplus, so that if business reverses come there will 
still be sufficient amounts in the Treasury to meet the expenses 
of the Government, which always should be economically ad- 
ministered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think the observations just 
made will not be contested by any Senator. It would be 
unwise, of course, to make appropriations and fail to provide 
sufficient revenue to meet them. The Government should be 
eareful of its credit and should conduct its fiscal affairs as a 
prudent business man would conduct his. Neither should per- 
mit a deficit, and it is our duty to balance the Budget, to 
scrutinize all expenditures, force the most rigid economy, and 
then enact a wise and just tax bill which will produce the 
revenues needed by the Government. I am sure, however— 
and I repeat the suggestion I made a moment ago—that the 
Senator from Indiana, with his practical experience, knows 
that whenever there is a surplus in the Treasury there are hun- 
gry mouths howling at the doors of the Capitol, demanding 
that they be fed from the public crib. 

The surplus is regarded as an invitation for all cranks and 
visionaries, as well as many cunning and crafty individuals, to 
infest Washington and besiege the Capitol and seek legislation 
socialistic, paternalistic, absurd, and grotesque in order that 
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the surplus may be dissipated. 


We ought first to determine what 
the expenses of the Government will be if it is economically 
sdministered and then collect the needed revenue aml moneys. 

An examination of the Budget, which has been presented 
with the indorsement and recommendation of the President, 
will, in amy reveal the fact that the appropriations 
sought and recommended are entirely too large. Take the 
appropriations recommended for the Army and the Navy, aggre- 
gating approximately $600,000,000. This amount can not be 
defended. At least one hundred to one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars should be reduced from this recommended sum. 

Congress upon a number of occasions has ignored the recom- 
mendations of the Budget and made appropriations far below 
the demands submitted. I believe it can be truthfully said that 
notwithstanding the panegyrics which have been bestowed upon 
the Budget system, Congress has been more economical than the 
resident's recommendations would indicate, and has been more 
economical than the executive departments. 

There is scarcely a department where Congress has net cut 
appropriations below the recommendations of the Budget and 


opinion, 


below the recommendations of the President; and while the 
Senator from California [Mr. SHorrripce] is eulogizing the 
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l’resident of the United States because of his economy—and I | 


am glad to say that the President upon numerous occasions 
has indicated a thrift, a desire for economy entirely worthy of 
commendation—I believe that Congress has been more econom- 
imal than the President and more economical than the executive 
departments. It has compelled economies and retrenchment; it 
has guarded the Treasury more carefully than the executive 
agencies of the Government. 

I am not criticizing the President. He is in the vortex of 
these great departments, and he is compelled to battle with the 
departments and their army of chiefs and executives and to 
oppose demands which would, if granted, increase the burdens 
of the people and augment the power and authority of organi- 
vations in all executive departments. I am glad to say that the 
resident has often resisted the importunities of executive 
departments, and has made recommendations below their de- 
mands. But conceding the desire of the President to promote 
economy and the efficiency of his efforts, still, in my opinion, 
there has not been the application of these principles and prac- 
tices of Spartan economy, rigid economy that the situation of 
the country demanded. 


I call attention to a statement in the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, for the year 1924, in which 
he refers to the fact of a “superfluity of personnel in the 


departments,” and to the apparent difficulty in reducing the 
Federal personnel. There are now sixty-odd thousand Federal 
employees in the District of Columbia, as against less than 
40,000 in 1916. 

So I repeat, Mr. President, without taking up the time of 
the Senate, that we can, in my opinion, reduce the Budget 
recommendations at least $200,000,000. If we do that, and 
adopt the amendments which I have suggested, there will still 
be a surplus. The President of the United States has in- 
dicated that there will be a surplus, and his speech to the 
Budget organization two days ago is equivalent to a promise 
that there will be so much of a surplus that another tax 
reduction bill will be enacted within the near future. 

Mr. SMOOT. If economy is practiced. 

Mr. KING. I am assuming that the administration will 
practice what it is so constantly preaching. There has been 
nu constant stream of talk by the administration and its sup- 
porters and administration newspapers for three years about 
the great savings and economies resulting from the work of 
the executive departments of the Government. Much of this 
campaign has been pure partisan talk. If time permitted, I 
could show how far from the facts are many of these extrava- 
giunt and colored statements. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 
Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. When the Senator speaks about a fur- 


ther reduction of taxes, of course he means a reduction in the 
direct taxes on incomes and profits? 

Mr. KING. Oh, absolutely. Iam not referring to indirect taxes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator does not mean any reduction 
in the great burden of taxes that are paid indirectly—for 
instance, in the high cost of living? 

Mr. KING. I think it is only fair to state that in my judg- 
ment a reduction in direct taxes will have some effect upon the 
cost of living, or at least it ought to produce, if it does not, 
a reduction in the cost of living. 

There is, however, one factor of importance which will affect 
any reduction in taxes. The administration is oblivious to the 
monopolistic organizations which are controlling commodities 
and prices. These combinations are restraining trade and 
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commerce and are exploiting the consumer, notwithstanding 
there should be some reduction in the cost of living by reason 
of the diminution in taxes, it will be absorbed by these cor- 
porations and trusts, and the people will not get the aqa- 
vantage of the reduction of taxes except as reflected in income 
taxes, which we seek to give through the passage of this bill. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator raised a very interesting 
question, and I shall give it a little time when the Senator is 
through. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I commend to the Senate the 
amendment which I have offered. I think we should give 
some greater relief than is promised by this bill to the lawyers 
and the doctors and the business men whose incomes are over 
$20,000 and under $50,000 or $60,000. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I1 understood the Senator to say—and 
I am sure’ he said it with perfect sincerity and believed in the 
accuracy of the statement—that his contentions had not been 
challenged, nor could they be successfully challenged, as to 
the effect of his amendment if adopted. In the interest of the 
Recorp, I have been given to understand that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has challenged, and many think successfully 
challenged, the statement made by the Senator from Utah. 
Am I not correct in that particular? 

Mr. KING. I have not seen the challenge of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. I have no doubt that Mr. Mellon, in the 
recommendations which he made to the Finance Committee 
and to the Committee on Ways and Means. indicated that it 
would not be safe to go below a certain datum line which he 
prescribed in the bill to which he gave his support. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is true, then, thar there was a chal- 
lenge of the Senator's contentions. 

Mr. KING. I do not concede that. I counter by saying to 
my friend that it is most remarkable, if the Secretary of the 
Treasury says that there can be repeals of taxes amounting to 
$330,000,000, that the President of the United States, within a few 
days thereafter, should indicate that there would be another 
tax reduction bill within a short time, under the same schedules, 
under the same bill, which the President anticipated would be 
passed and which the Secretary anticipated would be passed. 

There is some discrepancy between the statements of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, if it shall be assumed that he 
takes the position that we may not go below the limits indi- 
cated, and the statement made by the President that there 
soon will be another tax reduction bill. 

I prefer to believe the President in that respect than Mr. 
Mellon, for the reason, among others, that the estimates sub- 
mitted by the Treasury Department—and I am not challeng- 
ing the good faith of its officials; indeed, I congratulate them 
upon supplying of dates so nearly accurate—have oftentimes 
proven inaccurate. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, the Senator is aware, I 
suppose, that the Secretary of the Treasury missed his guess 
on the last revenue bill by about $500,000,000. 

Mr. KING. No; not so much. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD., I think the figures will show that it was 
that much. 

Mr. KING. I may differ from the Secretary of the Treasury 
and his policies in many respects, but the estimates which he 
submits are not drawn by himself, or prepared by him. They 
are prepared by the actuaries of the Treasury. They have be- 
fore them the receipts of preceding years, and the collections. 
They try to get an understanding of business conditions, and 
upon all of the data submitted, the actuaries and the other 
experts of the Treasury Department supply estimates to the 
Ways and Means Committee as the basis of tax legislation. 
and of course the same estimates are submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate. But the actuaries, and those 
who furnish the Secretary of the Treasury with the data and 
with the information and with the estimates, have made mis- 
takes. For instance, the amount received from customs duties 
was in excess of what they had anticipated. The corporate 
profits taxes were greater than had been anticipated by the 
actuaries. Miscellaneous receipts may be increased, or they 
may be diminished. So that there is considerable room for 
difference between the estimates and the actual receipts, as 
well as the actual disbursements, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am aware that there is always a chance 
for variation; no estimate can be absolutely correct. But I 





find a statement on page 25 of the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury dated November 20, 1924, which bears out my con- 
tention. Nearly six months after the President signed the reve- 
nue bill passed in 1924, Secretary Mellon officially told the 
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country that the revenue act of 1924 would reduce tax receipts | Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do not doubt but that they have 
over $450,000,000 annually. I think the receipts will show how | made in good faith. 





far that estimate was out of the way. It may not be important, | Mr. KING. Of course. 

but the Senator is continually referring to estimates of the Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Treasury. We had experience of the estimates of the Treasury The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
predicting a great deficit if we passed the soldiers’ bonus bill. | to his colleague? 

We are confronted with this matter whenever we have a reve- Mr. KING. I yield. 


nue bill before us, but subsequent history shows that the Sen- Mr. SMOOT. My colleague will remember that the Finance 
ate has been more nearly right in its estimates than has the | Committee asked that the figures be given showing the esti- 
Treasury Department. mates of actual receipts from specific sources in the fiscal years 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was about to say when I was | 1922 to 1925. That data was submitted to the ce 
interrupted—and I have no complaint to make of the Senator | will be found in the hearings, beginning with page 27 and 
from Minnesota for interrupting me—that the estimates which | going down to and including page 30. So that there may be no 
have been supplied to Congress by the Treasury Department | mistake about these estimates and the great difference between 
have often been inaccurate. The Treasury Department has | the estimates and the actual receipts, I think it proper to put 
been inaccurate; the revenues were greater than predicted by | in the Recorp the actual figures as furnished by the Treasury 
the Treasury Department, and I have every reason to believe | Department not only of the estimates but of the actual receipts 
that the revenues for the coming year, and for perhaps the year | Then we can see what they are. If the Senator has no objec 
following, will be in excess of the estimates which have been | tion, I ask that these tables be printed in the Recoxp 


ommittee and 


at this 





submitted. | particular time. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I did not mean to infer |} Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

that the estimates we have had from the Treasury have not The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

been made in good faith. There being no objection, the tables referred to were ordered 
Mr. KING. I understood that. to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Estimates of receipts and expenditures and actual receipts and expenditures for each fiscal year from 1922 to 1925, inclusive, appearing in annual reports of the Secretary of 
for the fiscal years 1920 to 1924 


{Figures given below are in even thousands] 


Me Treasury 









































Fiscal year 1922 Fiscal year 1923 Fiscal year 1924 Fiscal year 1925 
Estimates in annual Estimates in annual Estimates in annual | Estimates in annual 
report of— } report of— report of report of 
i cial - ______| Actual, i a Actual, Po i Actual, , Actual, 
l 1922 1923 | 1924 Ly2s 
1920 1921 1921 1922 1922 | 1923 1923 1924 ' 
= ees no pen - ty 
Customs le ote ee eee 3 | $350,000 | $275,000 | $356,443 | $330,000 | $450, 000 | $561,929 | $425,000 | $570,000 | $545,638 | $495,000 $550, 000 $547. 561 
Internal revenue: | 
ERRORS BI itn dsctsabiccan .| 2,625,000 | 2,110,000 | 2,068, 128 | 1,715,000 | 1, 500,000 | 1, 678,607 | 1,500,000 | 1,850,000 | 1,842,144 1,800,000 1, 660, 000 1, 760 x 
Miscellaneous internal reve- j 
I a ae 1, 375, 000 | 1, 104, pen | 1, 145, 125 896, 000 900, 000 045, 865 925, 000 933, 585 953, 012 927, 585 826, 325 428, 638 
Miscellaneous receipts........... | 509, 530 478, 953 | 539, 408 404, 182 579, 863 | 655, 525 511, 812 541, 092 671, 250 473,177 M5, 643 #43, 41! 
PN a ie F cdkc dice | 4, 859, 530 | | 4, 109, 104 3, 429, 863 | 3, 341, 9 26 | 3: 3, 804, 677 | 4, 012, 044 | 3,403,762 3.601.908 3.780, 148 
Ordinary expenditures__.........- 3, 897, 419 | 3, "604, "980 | 3, 37 2, 608 3, 373, 713 3, 129, 118 2, 835, 746 | 3,053, 070 | 3, 048, 678 | 2,815,802 | 3, 062, 277 3, 063, 105 
Public-debt Yetirements charge- | | | 
able against ordinary receipts...| 325, 855 | 387, 942 422,694 | 369,339 330, 089 402, 851 __ 345, 097 4157, 909 482, 278 471, 807 106, 538 
Delite nsiininabtintichne detente 3, 992, 922 | 3, 795, 302 3, 637, 754 3 703, 802 "3, 53% 582, 269 31 180, 543 3, 506, 677 | 3,298,080 4, 534, 0s4 $, 520, 643 
Qe ncetietahl Micisitinitittntaitsiata ace $13, 802 | . : | 309, 657 | 180, 969 829, 639 505, 367 395, 682 67, 834 2%), 505 
RPOTIIE ncinstitinindis Maehctatneiinines Mita : Sehetin all 24, 469 atlas 202, 572 | 73, 939 | te aula Se eitivard 
a se ee ee ee es Dee Sie ee det RR see oF e, 
Estimates and actual receipts from specified sources in fiscal years 1932 to 1925 
{In millions of dollars] 
Fiscal year 1922 Fiscal year 1923 Fiscal year 1924 | Fiscal year 1925 
' 
EE muitenthiisesilagait —+— it 
In annual report | In annual report | | In annual report In annual report 
of— | Actual, of-— | Actual, of— Actual, | of Actual, 
$$ —— “| 193 1 io | 1925 
| 1920 1921 | | 1921 | 1922 | 1922 1923 | | 1923 i924 
Sem Se . solemn meme Stee - 
| | | 
ee ee ee er i A a tee pe te id 1 338 | re 1211 | 115 140 150 59 | 29 8x 137 
War Finance Corporation................... A acciilebiii insted ols RR is 125 109 60 | 60 | a... 30 43 
SOU GO ST ha eccrine 185 141 90 101 82 83 | 27 31 45 | 16 | 18 17 
a ices Wiis a 135 | tars 177 47 32 157 45 136 197 
AT CRA TT 197 4 
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Excess of expenditure—deduct. 


Estimates of receipts and erpenditures and actual receipts and expenditures for each fiscal year from 1919 to 1921, inclusive, appearing in annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the fiscal years 1917 to 1920 


(Figures given below s are in even n thousands} 





























r ef iad 
| Fiscal year 1919 } Fiscal year 1920 | Fiscal year 1921 
In annual reports of— | ado In ennued reports of Pe Actual, | In annual reports of Cale 
1918 _— iis =| 1910 ait oe 1900 | (82 
_ — ————— less pret — — — — - 
COU ii ee i ME es $190, 000 $184,458 | $220,000 $275,000 | $322,903 | $325,000 $350, 000 $308, 565 
Internal revenue: | | 
I i it ld 5, 000, 000 | aus, 784 | 3,000,000| 3,750,000 3,944,949 3,000,000 3, 200, 000 3, 206, 046 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 998,000 | 1,100,000} 1,296,501 | 1,000,000; 1,240,000 1, 460,082 | 1,190,000 1,500,000 1, 300, 381 
DECURSSP SOCUNED Ssh cd ocicnaccncectbscbbanesccesie sus 563, 900 ” 052. 514 722,000! 842,450 966,631 | 905, 000 689, 565 | 719, O41 
6, 853, 900 | 5, 152, 257 | 4, 942,000 | 6, 107, 450° _ 6,004, 565 5, 5, 420, 000 | 5, 739, 565 | 5, 624, 983 
SSeS EE a ee ee = = 
ORG OE CUROININB cinco gm cial vehi oceania 12, 724, 839 | 25, 177, 504 | 18, 14, 00 | 6, 280, 452 6, 812, 628 | ~ 6,408,344 | 3,536,998 | 4, 851, 299 | 5, 115 928 
Public-debt retirements chargeable against ordinary receipts. SOP Laces eGnee aide diidebaaed --- SE Uh ith waldo stand | "422, zl 
atin len tiated oot KA, . wns ntulved aia ) [3 25, 177, 504 | 18, ar aae 6, 280, 452 ~ 6,812, 5: 523 | 6, 482, 090 | 3, ” 3,535,908 | 4,851,200) 5,538, 2 
Oumminns Sess seb Sis eS ak e ih TORE = ie! bibs Teta a ST 912,475 | 1,884,002 888, 266 86, 724 
Deficit i 











Special items of receipts and ert 


{in milli 


Fiscal year 1919 


In annual reports of— | 


| 1917 1918 | 
NEE io nvicin ence snsacoosnchsconscbusssbebeersnseeseenneceuseebann 1 $350, 000 | 
I nee Cosperetiee.... .<ceccsncssbdacdaccesectbbabecseonseeemen 1 445, 000 | 
'w IEE. occcconab+cabac +eneebueunnmmanerdnns ‘ | 
Net expenditures . _ et 795, 000 
et receipt : a I ree ele et 
i xcess of expenditur deduct 
Mr. KING Mr. Prsident, I did not intend to take more 
than a moment of the Senate’s time. I repeat, the estimates 


of the Treasury 
lhe pouist, mis 


Department, if we may judge the future by 
not be relied upon definitely. as a basis for tax 


reduction. In my opinion, with the proper economies, with the 


nerease in revenue, we could reduce taxes $500,000,000 with 
out producing a deficit We will not do so, I regret to say, | 
hut we ought to do it, and grant relief to the people from the 
grinding burdens of taxation, particularly in view of the fact 
it the States and municipalities are increasing their taxes. 


which will be taken from the people by reason of 


yy ions by the States and municipalities will reach this 
eur more than $5,000,000,000, We ought to reduce the Fed- 
eral taxes at lenst $500,000,000, and can do so without impair- 


at all the credit of the country. 


Vir. GEORGI Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mir. KING I vield 

Mr. GPORGE. T wanted to ask the Senator from Utah, be 
f he concluded, whether his amendment is the original pro- 
posal made by the minority? 

Mr. KING It is 

Mir. GEORGE. I so understood it to be, but I was not sure 
howt it 

ir, KING. IT adopied in toto the amendment which was 

eed upon by the minority members of the Finance Com- 
miitiee 

Mr. GEORGE. And which was submitted to the whole com- 
miliiee ¢ 


\ir. KING. Which was submitted to the whole committee. 


Mr. GPORGE fut not the amendment to which the minor- 
itv tinally nereed ? 

M: KING No As I stated, there was a compromise, | 
inder the terms of which there was a further reduction from | 
he figures in the bill as it passed the House of approximately 

000.000 The Democratic minority had agreed upon a re 
duction of approximately $40,000,000, and I am seeking to 
restere to the bill the provision which the Democratic mem 
bers ngreed to 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, I want to ask the Senator 
this question: As 1 understand it, the bill as it passed the 
Itonse reduced practically very little, hardly at all, the taxes | 
on incomes between $20,000 and $50,000. Does the amendment 
of the Senator undertake to correct that? 

Mr. KING It balances it and makes the curve from zero 


up to $100,000 much more regular and uniform. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator if he could tell us about what percentage of decrease 
within these brackets the taxpayers would get under the 
amendment of the committee and what percentage of decrease | 
they would get under the amendment proposed by the Senator 
trom Utah 

Mr. KING. I thought I had those figures with me, prepared 
by Mr. McCoy, but I tind I have not. As I recall, the reduction | 

the surtaxes between $20,000 and 830,000 or $40,000 was 
2% to & per cent under the bill as it passed the House, whereas 
below $20,000, and then in the higher brackets, over $100,000, 
it went as high as 2S per cent. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That is not the question. What I want to 
find out is the difference in the percentages of decrease as 
hetween the amendment proposed by the committee and the 


amendment proposed by the Senater from Utah. 
Mr. KING I can not give the percentages of decrease. I 
an merely say it was graduated and uniform, so as to protgse 
reduction of $20,000,000, and that $20,000,000 falls largely 
between the brackets $20,000 and $00,000 or $60,000, 
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enditures, fiscal years 1919 to 1921 


ns of dollars] 











iia oe 
| Fiscal year 1920 j Fiscal year 1921 
| In annual reports of— | | In annual reports of— | 
Actual, | Actual, | om | Actual 
1919 | j 1920 | | | 1921 
1918 1919 | } 1919 | 1990 | 
| |} —_ 
100k 9061s 1 $751,000 1$1, 086,672 |. _-.... 1 $1,078,000 | 1 $730, 71) 
1 302, 622 }............| 4 150,000 Se MED Di cwasaibiudewtos 22, 028 
UE ect | 628, 000 314,314 | $263, 000 299, 000 | 184. 729 
068, 708 f. .....2<200- 273, 000 493, 886 779, 000 | 523, 963 
Satins Raa eee acd TM hectic SN. hi hess. 
Gite his irabhatscalbll Re 
| Mr. WALSH. The schedules proposed by the committee 


| afford a reduction of how much, in the aggregate, within those 
brackets between $20,000 and $60,0007 


Mr. KING. Between $24,000 and $100,000 it is $20,000,000 - 


but the greater portion of it between $24,000 and $50,000. My 
| amendment begins at a lower bracket, starting at $20,000. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken 


| about that. The reduction made in the committee bill would 
| be about $23,000,000. The reductions which would have been 
| made if the original proposition had been adopted would have 
been, as the Senator has said, about $40,000. 

Mr. KING. I stated, or I thought I stated, that the reduc- 





| tion in those brackets in the Senate bill as reported was 
| approximately $20,000,000. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Between $23,000,000 and $24,000,000. 


Mr. KING. Mr. McCoy said approximately 
think it is a little more. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not desire at this time 
to enter into a discussion of the surtax amendment proposed 
to the bill as it passed the House by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Later, after the opponents of the committee amendment 
have developed their line of attack, I shall be glad to give my 
views upon the subject. For the present I rise only for the 
purpose of making a statement to the Senate. 

When the bill came over from the House, upon a careful and 
| special examination of it by the minority members of the 
| Finance Committee, it was discovered that, while the House bill 
| provided a reduction of 25 per cent on all incomes below $20,000 
| and for a reduction of practically 50 per cent on all incomes 
above $100,000, it only provided for a reduction of 9 per cent 
upon the incomes of taxpayers between $20,000 and $64,000. 
That seemed to be such a glaring case of inequality in the 
benefits of the proposed reduction that the minority members of 
the Finance Committee felt constrained, after due deliberation, 
to propose an amendment which, in their opinion, while it did 
not altogether remedy the inequality, in large measure would 
| have that effect. The man with an income between $20,000 
| aud $64,000, and to a lesser extent up to $100,000, was the neg 


$20,000,000. 1 


| 


| lected man; and it was with a view of doing justice, if not 


| fully, then as far as the exigencies of the situation would per 


| mit, that we made our minority proposals. I presented those 
| proposals to the committee, and 1 want now to recur to it, so 
there may be a full understanding as to what was the original 
| proposition of the minority members of the Finance Committee. 

We thought that the incomes between the two points which 
| I have mentioned, $20,000 and $64,000, ought to be given a very 
| much larger reduction than they were given in the House 
| bill. The duty was imposed upon me by the minority of pro- 
viding a method by which that purpose might be accomplished. 
| That method I presented to the Senate in making my state- 
| ment as to what the original proposition of the minority was. 
| In effect, the reduction we proposed was accomplished by the 
| very simple process of rearranging the brackets of the House 
| bill. The House bill imposed income taxes upon the basis of 
an addition of 1 per cent for each additional bracket, starting 
with a tax of 1 per cent at $10,000. No income under $10,000 
paid any surtax. 

I conceived the idea that if those brackets beginning at 
$20,000 were changed so as to provide a spread of $4,000 in 
each bracket instead of $2,000, as provided in the House bill, 
that what we desired would substantially be accomplished. 
Having rearranged the schedules and readjusted them in that 
way, the plan was submitted to the experts of the Treasury 
for the purpose of ascertaining the effect as compared with 
the reductions as proposed in the House bill. It was ascer- 


tained that as proposed in the House bill within those brack- 
ets—and that spread in each bracket in our preposition ran 
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ef reduction in the House bill would be about 9 per cent up 
to $100,000 and I think about 6 per cent between the particular 
prackets which I am discussing. 

The change we proposed, as we were advised by the actuary, | 


only between incomes of $20,000 and $64,000—the average rate | 


would probably increase the average reduction from 9 per cent, 
as provided in the House bill, to 24 per cent on incomes going 
up to $100,000. That was quite a substantial increase, and 
the minority, while not satisfied that we had gotten all that | 
the taxpayers within those brackets were entitled to, thought 
it would be about as far as we might hope to go in the existing | 
circumstances. 

A situation developed with respect to the tax bill which 
greatly endangered our ability to secure action upon the meas- | 
ure in time to give the taxpayers the benefit of the reduction | 
upon their incomes for 1925 as the minority were anxious to | 
do. It looked very much as if we might be confronted with 
a double filibuster coming from two sources, one upon the bill 
itself and one upon another matter then pending before the 
Senate. For that and other reasons it was believed that if 
harmony might be restored and the bill assured of passage, a | 
rensonable proposition would be entertained from the majority 
looking to a settlement of the matters in difference with ref- 
erence to the tax schedule. 

A proposition was made which involved this provision, and this 
alone. We began under our proposals to make the larger bracket | 
spreads at incomes of $20,000. The majority proposed to settle 
the controversy with us upon terms providing that instead of 
beginning the larger spreads at $20,000 we should begin at 
$24,000, and we accepted the proposition. The effect of the 
compromise was, as I was advised by the Actuary of the Treas- 
ury, to reduce the taxes within the brackets dealt with in these 
spreads about one-third below what they would have been 
under the original proposition. I think it reduced it a little | 
more than one-third. I think under our original proposals we 
would have gotten something near $40,000,000 additional re- 
duction in those brackets affected. We estimated it at $44,- 
000,000, but we never would have gotten that much. We would 
have gotten something nearer $40,000,000, 

| 
j 
i 
| 


Under the compromise arrangement we made a further reduc- 
tion from the House rate within these brackets of more than 
$20,000,000. We helped the taxpayers having incomes between 
$20,000 and $64,000 and on up to $100,00—the feglected man 
under the House bill—to that extent, which was not as much 
as we wished to help him and not as much as he was entitled | 
to, but we thought it was a fair proposition and a fair arrange- | 
ment of the differences and the best that could be secured under | 
the circumstances. In addition the compromise made it abso- | 
lately certain that the bill would be passed in time for the tax- | 
payers to get the benefit of the reductions in taxes on their 
1925 incomes, and we therefore made the arrangement. 

I trust very much that the Senate will adopt and carry out 
that compromise arrangement. That compromise is written in 
the amendments of the committee in the bill. The bill as re- | 
ported carries the additional reductions straight through, be- 
ginning at $24,00 and up to $64,000, which is the basis of our 
original proposition. It continues the $2,000 bracket spread of 
the House bill between $20,000 and $24,000. What the junior | 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] now desires is to substitute the 
original proposition made by the minority for the proposition 
involved in the bill. I trust that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Utah will be voted down, and I trust that the Senate 
will adopt the compromise arrangement. 

I want to say in addition, and that is all I will say, that at | 
the time the proposition was presented by the minority in 
the signed statement which I read to the Senate and which | 
appeared in the Recorp and sent to the country. the state- 
ment was made that if these reductions were agreed upon by 
the Senate we would accept the maximum surtax rate of 20 
per cent provided for in the House bill. The junior Senator 
irom Utah now proposes to introduce the original proposition 
of the minority and to raise the maximum surtaxes from 20 
per cent to 25 per cent. The members of the Finance Com- | 
mittee representing this side of the Chamber feel that they | 
discharged their duty in the public service in getting as much | 
as they succeeded in getting from the majority members of | 
the committee, and we confidently hope that the Senate will 
sustain that understanding reached between the minority and | 
the majority members of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 





Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- | 


braska yield to me for just a brief additional statement? ° 


Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I failed to make a state- 
ment which in justice I ought to have made. All the members | 
of the minority of the Committee on Finance, with the excep- | 
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| times in 
| majority and minority of the Committee on Finance, was in 
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tion of the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kiyo], who is a 
member of the committee, agreed to this compromise propos! 
tion. The Senator from Utah did not agree to it, and gave 
notice that he would pursue the course that he is now pur 
suing, which I do not criticize in the slightest. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it has been announced many 
the newspapers that this bill, agreed upon by the 


reality a nonpartisan measure. If I construe the situation 
rightly—and I put my construction on it without any criticism 
whatever of the remarks which the Senator frem North Caro- 
lina has just made—it absolutely refutes that idea. It is not 
a nonpartisan measure, but a sort of bipartisan measure. The 
remarks of the Senator from North Carolina in reality are a 
plea to the Democrats to stand by this bill because an agree- 
ment between Democrats and Republicans has been made in 
the committee. If it is a nonpartisan bill, and if we are going 
to consider it in a nonpartisan way, then no Member on the other 
side of the Chamber is bound on a party basis to support any- 
thing or to oppose anything which is in the bill because it 
happens to be proposed by a Democrat, and the same freedom 
lies over here. I think even the President has been congrat- 
ulating the country that we were having a nonpartisan con- 
sideration, a business consideration, but it seems to me now 
that there is going to be an attempt made to line Senators up 
on each side of this proposition along party lines. The remarks 
of the Senator from North Carolina are rather an intimation 
to Democrats that he would be very glad to have the Demo- 
cratic Senators stand by the Democrats of the Committee on 
Finance in making this agreement with the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee. ° 

I hope, Mr. President, not only in this bill but in every other 
measure that can come before the Senate, every Member of 
the Senate will feel perfectly free to vote either way, accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience, and 
party is calling on him for party service. The newspapers, 
when this coalition was formed between Democrats and Re- 
publicans, congratulated the country on the fact that on such 
an important matter politics should have been laid aside. It 
has occurred to me, if politics should be laid aside on this bill, 
it ought to be laid aside on every other bill; I agree to that 
proposition; and that, because of party affiliations, no man 


not because his 


| ought to have a halter around his neck or a clamp upon his 
| lips or any coercion upon his conscience when he comes to 


perform an official act here. 

Mr. President, I was glad of the announcement that we were 
going to have a nonpartisan consideration of the bill, and I 
am surprised now that there should even be an indirect attempt 
made to line Senators up according to party affiliation. The 
representatives of your party on the commiitee have made an 
agreement, and the good party man will stand by it now and 
respond to the call, “ Help us, stay with us, stand by this coall- 
tion, this bipartisan agreement that was made in the secret 


chambers of the Committee on Finance, carry it out here,” 


| where every man has pledged his himself by his solemn oath 


that he will do his duty as he understands it. Of course, if he 
understands it from a party point of view, if he thinks that 
the party ought to do this, it will be perfectiy proper for him 
to follow that course. I1 do not criticize the man who thinks 
in that way; but I do criticize the idea that we should send 
out to the people of this country a statement that here we have 
a nonpartisan consideration of the pending bill, when we find 
after all a biparty agreement made to put the bill across. 
Neither do I criticize the man who thinks this bill is holy writ, 
but considers that this bipartisan agreement stops when the 
income reaches $100,000. 

The bill provides that a man who has an income of $500,000 
shall pay at the same rate as the man whe has an income of 
only $100,000. There are not very many men in the country 
who have incomes in excess of $100,000, but what few there are 
can well afford to pay at a higher rate than can the man who 
has an income of. only $100,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I have been interested in the feature of the 
bill to which the Senator from Nebraska has just now ad- 
verted. I had supposed that the people of this country were 
committed to the idea of a graduated income tax; that is to say, 
a tax imposed upon the principle that the man who was best 


| able to pay should pay the most. 


Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 


Mr. WALSH. I observe that when the revenue act was 


| passed in 1918 taxes were graduated up to incomes of $1,100,000, 
|} and I supposed it stopped there upon the assumption 


that 
there was no use going higher because probably no one had 
any income more than that amount; but I observe that in the 
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act of 1921 the highe bracket dropped down to $200,000, and 
there the graduation stopped, apparently upon the principle 
that it did not operate any higher than that or else that there 
were bo incomes in excess of $200,000, although, of course, the 

returns refuted the idea. Then, apparently, in 1924 the 
Congress conceived that it had made a mistake about that and 
it graduated the tax up to Incomes of $500,000, and after that 
there was a flat rate Now it is proposed to put the rate back 
to $100,000, and I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee or the ranking Democratic member of the committee 
upon just what principle this variation is based? 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, 1 do not care to yield the time 


time for the Senator from Utah 
nator from North Carolina [Mr. 
propel to ans that question Perhaps they will want 


to meditate upon it; they will want to dream about 


take some 
SwoorT]| and the &S 


| Mr. 
SIMMONS] 
Wet 
Tie 
it to-night. 
\! SMOG I 
Mr. NORRIS 
think If 
wered and give those 
‘rat 


already answered it. 
will want 

for me to 
Senators ample time to 
on before 
the Senator from 


have 
They 


well 


so that I 
question 
give it due 


to consult about it, 
would be continue with the 
unan 
deliberation and consid 
which is propounded by 


Montana, which 


| 
Senators indicated to make the explanation. Be 
' 
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they answer the question 
was really the object of the few remarks which I intended to 
make, 

Mr. President, a man with an income of a million dollars 
under this bill will pay the same rate of tax as will be paid by 
the man with an income of $100,000. 

Mr. WALSH Mr. President, will the Senator suffer another 
interruption ? . 

Mr. NORRIS Yes, 

Mr. WALSH l have not seen the figures lately, but two 


vears ago I had them showing that in this country there were 
four men who had incomes of $45,600,000 in the aggregate. 
That is an average income for the four of $11,500,000. Under 
the pending bill a graduated income tax does not apply to the 
man who has an income of $11,500,000, except so far as a hun- 
dred thousand dollars of his income is concerned. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there have been many speeches 
inade thus far by those advocating this bill telling how it pro- 


poses to reduce taxation, but they have not yet told us why the | 


are reduced on those who have the largest incomes, in- 
above $100,000. They have been silent about that. We 
have not yet had it explained to us why Henry Ford should 
have his income tax reduced more, perhaps, than any other man 
in the country, unless it may be Mr. Mellon. Those who have 
the large incomes, those who have the great combinations of 
wealth, secure a greater reduction of their taxation under the 
terms of this bill than any other class of people. The man 
who has an income of a million dollars, as I have said, is put 
in the class with the man who has an income of $100,000. Does 
anybody think that is fair if our theory of taxation is right? 
There are men who think there ought to be no brackets; that 
we ought to say that everyone shall pay at such a rate of per 
cent of his income and let it apply to rich and poor alike, to 
big and little; but that has not been our theory; that has not 
been the way we have built any of our income tax laws since 
or during the war. 

We have gone on the theory that the man with a very large 
income could afford to pay a higher rate per cent than the man 
with a small income; but this bill has abrogated that entirely, 
with the exception of incomes of $100,000 and less. How much 
reduction do you suppose, Mr. President, Secretary Mellon will 
get in his tax? Has anybody computed that? Can anybody 
tell us how much of a reduction Henry Ford will get, or any 


taxes 


vcore 


man in that class? After all, there are quite a number of 
men in the United States who have incomes in excess of 
$100,000. Every one of them has had his tax reduced; in fact, 


almost obliterated. The amount such men will pay will be 
small under this measure compared to what they would have 
paid under any other bill that the Congress has ever passed. 
Mr. President, there is one thing that I think will impress 
itself upon us all. We know that in political campaigns a 
vast amount of money is raised, Sometimes it is easy to raise 
it and sometimes it is difficult. Sometimes it is easy for one 
party to raise, and it is difficult for the other, but in the next 
campaign when it comes to raising money there will not be 
any difference between the two parties, because this coalition 
able to demonstrate to those with the long purses that 
hey stood for the same thing in a nonpartisan and bipartisan, 
way. The men who have incomes above $100,000 are the ones 


will be 


who can best afford to pay contributions to the campaign fund. 
It will be easy for the representatives of the two great political 
out among those men and say to them, “ By our 
combination, by our coalition, we have saved you, Mr. A, per- 


bariies To Pag 
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haps a million dollars.” If his income were large enouch, tha: 
would probably not be an overstatement. Or they can sa, 
“We have saved you, perhaps, $200,000, and you can afford jc 
pay 50 per cent of that.” Te will immediately see the point 
knowing the probabilities are that before the next elecii, * 
another tax bill will be passed through Congress, and he ww; 

see where his bread is buttered and will know better than to 
drop his bread upon the floor buttered side down. He wi}! 
divide up; he will contribute to both sides in the campaign, 
and we will have the biggest sham battle that has ever ta 


nen 


place. That is what this bill is going to bring about; that is 
what we are coming to now; that is what it means when we 


say we are going to exempt from taxation those who have thq 
very large incomes. 

The pot can not call the kettle black, either. No party is 
going to be able to go before the country and claim that it had 
a cinch on this wonderful, beneficent gift to the millionnire 
income. It is a game that two sides will play at, and they will 
both play it successfully to a finish and to a draw. 

It seems queer to me, Mr. President, that in this wonderful 
piece of legislation that is proposed to us neither side of the 
committee, with its eagle eves, has ever discovered that it is 
releasing the fellows who can pay big income taxes easier than 
anybody else from the payment of those taxes. It is queer that 
their brains and their minds and their souls and their heart, 
were completely taken possession of by the idea that they must 
look after the party in the next campaign and let the country 
zo to the devil. , 

Mr. President, now comes the junior Senator from Utah | Mr. 
KING] and offers this amendment. I am sorry that I can not 
intelligently consider it, because it has not been printed, and it 
is very long, and from the reading of the amendment by thy 
Secretary I could not get all that it proposed. I want to ask 
the junior Senator from Utah, however, whether his amendment 
levies any tax on incomes above $100,000 greater than on those 
of $100,000? 


Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. KING. I prepared the amendment originally so that 


it would graduate the tax beyond $100,000 with a maximum of 
25 per cent. 

I am not betraying any confidence when I say that several 
Senators statéd to me that they would feel constrained to voie 
against the amendment offered in the form in which I was 
about to tender it, because they proposed to support the com- 
mittee with respect to the rates below $100.000, but that if I 
would divide the amendment and offer a separate one dealing 
with surtaxes above $100,000 I might command additional sup- 
port. Knowing how lonely I was with respect to the first 
part of my amendment, as disclosed by the position taken by 
my leader, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], 
when he conjured all Democrats to vote against me, and hop- 
ing that I might get a little support on the other side if not 
on this side, I agreed to divide the proposed amendment, 
which I have done; and to-morrow I shall offer the residue of 
the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. What will the residue be? 

Mr. KING. The residue will be, commencing at $100,000, 
20 per cent, and graduating from there up to 25 per cent at 
$500,000. I am not quite satisfied with that; I should have 
preferred to have it go to $1,000,000; but I am frank in stat- 
ing that that is the form in which it is now submitted. Upon 
reconsideration, it is possible I may change the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, as the Senator from Montana well 
said a while ago in interrupting me, in one of the bills we 
graduate the tax up to incomes of $1,000,000, and we stop there, 
on the theory, I presume, as he said, that that would take in 
practically all the incomes, although it did not always do it. 
Another time we stopped at $500,000. 

There would not be so many incomes above $500,000; but we 
have never yet stopped at $100,000. Everybody knows that 
there are many incomes above $100,000, and that the recipients 
of those incomes could well afford to pay at a larger rate 
above that figure than at that figure and below it. 

As I understand the amendment of the Senator which is now 
pending—if we have to vote on it before we adjourn to-night, 
it will be without being able to get a clear conception of it— 
the amendment graduates the tax up to 25 per cent on incomes 
of $100,000 and over. Does that go up to 25 per cent? 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. It stops at 20 per cent? 

Mr. KING. It stops at 20 per cent at $100,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then it does not go any higher than the com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr. KING. No. 








\rr, SIMMONS. 


The Senator has just adopted the House 


vo 
Vis 


Ki . Yes: I stop at $100,000 with my amendment. The 
20 per cent up to $100,000. Then, as a supplement or 
I may be permitted that expression, to the amend- 


yt which I have now offered, and commencing at $100,000, 
will progressively increase to 25 per cent. 
Mr. NORRIS. What virtue has the Senator's amendment in 


it that is net possessed by the committee amendment, then? 
Mir. KING. May I that the virtue of the amendment 
is before the Senate lies in this fact, as I interpret it: 
that the tax on those whose incvilies are over 
}and under $160,000, but principally between $20,000 and 
shall be reduced approximately $20,000,000 below the 
evided in the brackets reported by the Finance Com- 


Say 


ovides 
. epee 


x ‘ 


NORRIS. What does it do with the incomes above that, 


np to $100,000? : 
KING. There is a slight reduction up to, I think, 
20.000, and then it is the same up to $100,000. May I say 


! had in mind caring for those whose incomes were from 


90.000 to $40,000, They are the ones upon whom I think the 
xes bear discriminatingly. We have been more careful 

to lower the taxes upon those whose incomes were below 
so7.000 and above $60,000 than in the case of those whose 
incomes were between $20.000 and $60,000. The percentage of 
rea in the surtaxes below $20,000 is greater, and the per- 
ntave of decrease is greater above $80,000 and $100,000 than 


veen $20,000 and $40,000 and $50,000; and the virtue of my 
dment is to equalize and make the curve of advancement 
uniform from the bottom up to $100,000. 


ir. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
isk a question to clarify that matter? 

Vir. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the net result from the income, as fig 
ured out by the Senator, be greater or less than that provided 
by the committee? 

Mr. NORRIS. It will be less, [ take it. 

Mr. KING. The net income, does the Senator say? 

ir. EDGE. Yes: will it be greater or less? 


ir. KING. Not taking into account the sequel to my pres- 
amendment, which would increase the slurtaxes above 
$100.000, if would decrease the taxes approximately $20,000,000, 


Mr. EDGE. That is what I thought. 
Mr. KING. And that reduction would benefit those whose 
incomes are largely between $20,000 and $24,000 and $25,000. 


Mr. EDGE. But the net result of the operation of the Sena- 
tors amendment would be a loss of approximately $20,000,000 

m the imposition of surtaxes? 

Mr. KING. Yes; and I also argued, if the Senator will par- 

don me, that in my opinion the Treasury would not be at ail 
irrassed by that reduction. 
Mr. NORRIS. The offering of what the Senator has called 
the sequel, the other amendment, when this is disposed of, pro- 
viding for an increased tax on incomes above $100,000, will not 
depend upon the adoption of the Senator's amendment here? 

ir. KING. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


as high 





[I thought the Senator's amendment went up 
as 25 per cent. I think it ought to go that high before 
it reaches $100,000, 

i want to say, Mr. President, that before this debate is ended 
the Senate will have an opportunity to vote upon an amend- 
ment or amendments that will tax incomes at a progressive 
raie above $100,000, and thus correct what I believe to be one 
ot the great evils of this bill. 

Now, I want to say just a few words on the general propo- 
sition of accumulating a surplus. 

Everybody, of course, wants his taxes reduced. I should be 
glad, Mr. President, if we could reduce everybody's taxes to a 
minimum and eliminate them entirely if it were possible. It is 
not an agreeable task to be charged with the responsibility of 
levying a tax upon your fellow men. 
it is always burdensome, and I confess that I do not enjoy 

I hate to feel that it is my duty to vote for a high tax 
upon auybedy or upon anything, because it is always hard and 
mean. Except in the case of those taxes that come from very 
large incomes or very large estates, it is always a burden. It 
is disagreeable. Everybody would like to relieve his fellow 
men from it if he could. But, Mr. President, we have the debt 
to pay. We have gone through the war and piled up an enor- 
mous debt. Somebody must pay it. The longer we postpone 
it, the more interest we will have to pay on it. 

I am not afraid of a surplus. I do not think we ought to 
be frightened with the phantom idea that’ we muy rave a 
surplus of a few million doliars at the end of a fiscal year. 
The ordinary business man in business life who has a large 


it. 
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debt to pay and who works year after year to pay il 
lighted if he has been able by his toil and his labor to make a 
little more than he calculated he weuld make, in order to 
lessen the debt that some time he must pay. We can not 
escape this debt. Our people can hot escape this burden It 
is going to fall upon the shoulders of those who live to-day, 
as well as upon the shoulders of coming generations lt will 
be many, many years before it is paid off; and I think it is 
a mistake to run any risk of shaving too closely. Let the 
doubt always be in favor of getting too much money by taxa- 

tion, as long as we have this debt to pay 

If we did not have the debt, it would be an entirely different 
proposition Remember also, Senators, that if we pay this 


debt now, especially if we levy a high percentage rate upon 
large incomes, we shall be getting a large proportion of it from 
those who made their money out of the war itself. 
do that now or y in that way will 
escape forever. I am not finding fault with anybody who made 
his money under the law. I am not complaining of it in any 
sense; but, as a matter of common, ordinary justice and busi- 


Unless we 
soon, those who made money 


ness, the men who made the most money on account of the 
difficulties that brought on the debt can not complain if we 
levy more heavily upon them to help pay the debt 

Remember also, Senators, that the amount of money that 
we apply on our debt now is paid by a 67-cent dollar, or some- 
thing in that neighborhood. ‘Ten or fifteen or twenty years 
from now it isgoing to be harder to pay this debt than it is 
now. If we get back to what we call normalcy again—and 
everybody expects that we will some time—it is going to take 
more toil, it is going to take more labor, it is going to take 
more sacrifice to raise a dollar than it does now, because the 
dollar will be more valuable, 

Our debt in denomination remains the same, but the money 
we can accumulate now to pay it is easier to get than it will 
be when our dollar has 100 cents in it. So it seems to me, 


again getting back to a common, ordinary business basis, that 
it is good business fer us to pay as much as we possibly can 
while we can pay it more easily. 

In addition to that, the more we pay each year the less inter- 
est we will have to pay, and it is just as hard for our people 
to raise the money to pay the interest as it is to raise money 
to pay on the principal. Every year that we postpone it, 
every time we defer the payment of part of our debt, we are 
only increasing the interest burden. 

I know it is a disputed question as to how much we should 


pay now, how much we should set aside each year. Men will 
disagree on that, and we have to decide on it. I am not 
finding fault with that. But 1 am, in a very friendly spirit, 
finding fault with those who, with the very best of motives, 
are trying to see how close they can hew to the line in order 


not to have a surplus. 

It may be if we hew too closely to the line that 
get a deficit. No man can positively tell what will be in 
for us a year from now, but it seems to me should 
as good business men would act, we should take no 
of hewing too close to the line. There is danger 
other side. There is no danger if we have a surplus 
we can take that 


shall 
store 
act 
chance 
on the 
because 
surplus and buy bonds, cancel them, and 
thus eliminate not only so much of the debt but avoid the 
payment of interest not only for ourselves but for our children. 
So I will not be worried if we get too much money. I would 
be glad if we could. I would be glad if the expectations of 
those who have been making estimates were erroneous, and 
we would get more money than any of them have admitted 
we are going to get. It would be a good thing for us and 
would be a good thing for those to follow, and it seems to me 
it would be good business. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, yesterday, as appears on 
page 3098 of the Recorp, speaking to the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Kine}, I made this comment: 


we 


we 


I want to ask the Senator if he remembers the testimony that was 
presented to the committee in the case of the Saturday Evening Post 
and the Philadeiphia Public Ledger? 

The Senator replied that he did not recall it. 

In that case the Saturday 
eation, subsidized 


Then I 


a great, successful publi 
the Federal in to 
amount of millions and millions of dollars, and exceedingly profitable— 
was allowed to consolidate with the Philodelphia Public Ledger, so that 
the Public Ledger—which, | understand run at a material loss 
was allowed to offset the great gains of the Saturday Evening Post. 

seems to me that there is no justice in that sort of a consolidation. 


said : 
Post 
(overnmen? 


Evening 


by postage alone the 


is 


It 


I have read the testimony before the committee. I find that 
I made an error, and | desire to correet it in the Recorp, 
because it was not a consolidation, in fact. The effect was the 
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is thoug it hed heen a consolidation of returns; but 
what actually 1 mened was that Mr. Curtis transferred a lot 
‘ ock in the Saturday Evening Post to the Public Ledger 
ffeet the deficit in the Public Ledger, and reduced his per- 
ta xe by receivin less dividends on the stock than he 
ave received if he had not made the transfer 
{ thoueht it proper to make that correction. I thought it was 
! tense, but I find I was mistaken, in reading over 
timony, which had been taken some months previous. 
though the effect was the same, it was not exactly a consoli- 
{ i 
Mr. SMOOQOT La me ask the Senator this question: In 
anusferring that stock in the Saturday Evening Post—— 
Mr. COUZENS From himeelf, 
Mr. SMO] His stock? 
Ir. COUZENS Ye 
Mir. SMOOT After he transferred the stock whieh he owned 
he Saturday Kvening Post to his name as a stockholder in 


e Public Ledger did the Publie Ledger itself, as a corporation, 
receive the dividends on the stock so transferred which would 
have gone to Mr. Curtis if he had held the stock in the Satur- 
dav Evening Post? 

Mr. COUZENS Yes, 


Mr. SMOQO'] hat is the transaction? 

Mr. COUZENS. It is 

Now I want to make just brief statement. In the ques- 
tion just raised by the Senator from Nebraskaf*something was 
fh bout the small number of taxpayers above the $100,000 
bracket To get it clear before the Senators who still remain 


in the Chamber, I wish to point out that this group is not 
so smell as many think. As I pointed out yesterday, our com- 
inittee got a record of most of the cases. We did not get them 
all, but we got the names of 4,063 individuals who reported 
incomes of $100.000 and over for 1916, and we carried them 
through each year up to and including 1924. Of that 4,063, 
there were 121 who had incomes of over $1.000,000. There 
were 257 who had incomes between $500,000 and $1,000,000. 
Phere were 155 individuals who had incomes between $400.000 
and S500,000 

Mr. SMOOT. To what year is the Senator referring? 

Mr. COUZENS. Over the period from 1916 to 1924. 

Mr KING. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an in- 
terruption? 

Mr, COUZENS Yes, 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that the report shows the 
dain for 1923: that is, it was for the business of 1923. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am covering all years from 1916 to 1924, 
inclusive, the same taxpayers. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator, he is following 
the same individuals? 

Mr. COUZENS, Yes 

Mr. KING. And there was this number who had incomes 
over a certain figure in all those years? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. There are no available’ statistics 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue to aid us in determining 
that fact. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. COUZENS. Let me finish this schedule. There were 
815 individuals who had incomes between $300,000 and $400,000. 
There were 703 individuals who had incomes between $200,000 
and $300,000. There were 2,512 individuals who had incomes 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wanted to ask the Senator a 
question in reference to those particular figures, so that I may 
get the right understanding of it. The Senator does not con- 
tend that in any of those years, at least after the first years, 
there were not others with incomes above $100,000 whose names 
he did not get? 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not a complete list, then? 

Mr. SMOOT, That is the greater part of the list. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be the greater part, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the Senator took those with Incomes above $100,000 
in the first year and followed those men through all the years. 
In the meantime, the very next year and the following years, 
others might come in whom the Senator did not consider. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is true. These individuals to whom I 
have referred, who paid income taxes in excess of $100,000 in 
1916, over 4,063 of them, had incomes in excess of that amount 
for the years 1916 to 1924, inclusive. In 1917, 1918, and 1919 
there may have been a great many men who got into the same 
brackets. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. I thought I understood it. I only 
wanted to have it made clear that there is no telling how many 
more came in after the first year. : 
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Mr. COUZENS. There may have been more; I do not kno 
They changed, perhaps. But these 4,063 did not change. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair) 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from Moy- 
tana? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to inquire of the Senator if those 
accretions from year to year could not be ascertained? Coniq 
the Senator tell us, for instance, about what the aggregate ny; 
ber was, we will say, during the year 1924, two years ago, wit} 
incomes above $1,000,000, and then with incomes above $500.00) 

Mr. COUZENS. No; because we only followed through t}, 
same individuals whose returns we secured for 1916. 

Mr. WALSH. My understanding is that the Treasury has 
been giving out statistics along that line. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Such statisties are given out. 

Mr. WALSH. Perhaps the Senator from Utah ean furnish 
the information? 

Mr. SMOOT. For what year? 

Mr. WALSH. What is the last year for which the Senator 
has information? 

Mr. SMOOT. 1924. 

Mr. WALSH. Let us have the number whose incomes were 
in excess of $1,000,000 in 1924 

Mr. SMOOT. It begins with 1918 and takes it up to the 
year 1924. In 1918 there were 67. In 1919 there were 65 
In 1920 there were 33. In 1921 there were 21. In 1922 there 
were 67. In 19283 there were 74. In 1924 there were 74. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is, with incomes of over a million? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do they go any higher than a million? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us have the higher incomes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That refers to those with incomes of a million 
and over, 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand, but do they give any figures 
showing those with incomes of $2,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. They do not analyze it any further? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; no further than $1,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. How many were there in 1924? 

Mr. SMOOT. Seventy-four. 

Mr. WALSH. How many in 1918? 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1918 there were 67; in 1919 there were 
65: in 1920 there were 33; in 1921 there were 21: in 1922 
there were 67; in 1923 there were 74; and in 1924 there were 
74. 

Mr. WALSH. The number declined from the war period 
to the period of depression, in 1921 and 1922, and then, as the 
business of the country has improved, apparently it now is on 
the ascending scale. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but for 1916, for instance—that is, when 
the income tax law went into effect—there were 206. 

Mr. WALSH. With incomes above a million? 

Mr. SMOOT. Above a million. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, that was the war period. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just before we went into the war. 

Mr. WALSH. But the European war period. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Epuropean war was on. 

Mr. COUZENS. The point I had in mind was that there 
seemed to be an impression in the mind of the Senator from 
Nebraska, and perhaps in the minds of others, that the num- 
ber was very limited of those with incomes in excess of 
$100,000, and I desired, by pointing out these figures, to show 
that the number is not as limited as some seem to think. 
For example, the number of those with incomes in excess of 
$1,000,000 is very limited, but of those with incomes between 
$100,000 and $1,000,000 there is a very large number. 

I want to point out the inequities of these reductions we 
are proposing in the present bill, and some inequities that 
occurred to me in regard to the provisions in the 1924 tax 
law. For example, in the act of 1918 the average percentice 
paid by those with incomes of $100,000 was 35 per cent. The 
next jump was to $150,000, and the percentage went to 44 per 
cent. The next jump was to $200,000, and the percentage went 
to 50 per cent. The next jump was to $250,000, and the per- 
centage went to 54 per cent. I am not using the decimzls. 
The next was to $500,000, and the percentage was 64 per cent. 
Then it went to $1,000,000, and the percentage was 70.30 per 
cent. In other words, between $100,000 and $1,000,000 all of 
those who had intermediate incomes had a jump from 35 per 
cent to 70 per cent; in other words, a 100 per cent increase. 
That was in 1918. Just compare that with the bill now before 
us. In this bill those with incomes of $100,000 will pay 16 and 
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a fraction per cent. That will be the percentage of their 
income they will pay if they have an income of $100,000. 
Mr. McLEAN. 


Mr. COUZENS. Certainly. 
Mr. McLEAN. Referring to the number of incomes above 


100,000 in 1924, did I understand the Senator to say that the 
number was very large? 

Mr. COUZENS. I did not go into the 1924 incomes. I 
would prefer, if I may, to complete my statement. I do not 
want to get mixed up in the continuity of my statement. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. To what year is the Senator referring? 

Mr. COUZENS. I have just referred to the taxes under the 
1918 act. I point out that under the proposed bill people with 
incomes of $100,000 pay about 161% per cent of their income 
in taxes. Going from $100,000 to $1,000,000 incomes, where 
there is a large number of taxpayers, the increase is only up 
to 24.176 per cent, or, 
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| receive it through a going business concern 
Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? | 





3163 
He does not 


He receives this 
tremendous income as a net gain and as capital resulting from 


receives it. He does not receive it through wages. 


| the sale of assets held for more than two years, whatever they 


may be. The chances are it is a speculative matter. If any 
income should be taxed heavily, that kind of income should 


| certainly be taxed more heavily than incomes of $100,000 or 


in other words, it is only a 25 per cent | 


increase under the proposed bill against 100 per cent increase | 


in the 1918 act. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Did I understand the Senator to say 
that the maximum on incomes of $1,000,000 under the pro- 
posed bill would be 24 per cent? 
Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. 
cent from 16 per cent. 
per cent. 
Mr. COUZENS. 


That would be an increase of 50 per 
The Senator said an 


Yes: that is correct. 


increase of 25 | 


The figures carried | 


through to $150,000 are 19 per cent; 20 per cent on $200,000; | 


21%, per cent on $250,000; 234%, per cent on $500,000; and 
24.176 per cent on $1,000,000. . It increases, as the Senator from 
New York said, not quite 50 per cent. 

What I am trying to point out are the inequities in the 
reduction, because there are no brackets above $100,000, and I 
think it is a rank injustice to have no brackets above $100,000. 
For example, in 1924 those who had an increase of $100,000 paid 
an average of 22.62 per cent of their income. When the in- 
come reached $1,000,000 they paid 42.96 per cent of their whole 
income, an increase of nearly 100 per cent, which again demon- 
strates that the reduction is much greater in the pending bill, 
because of the absence of those brackets, than it was in the 
1924 act. 

In the 1921 act, for example, those who had an income of 
$100,000 paid 30 per cent and those who had $1,000,000 income 
paid 55 per cent, an increase of not quite 100 per cent in that 
Again I point out that in other acts brackets have been 


case. 


provided in excess of $100,000, which I think was perfectly | 
justified, but in the present bill everything above $100,000 is | 


grouped under the same rate. In other words, everyone who 
has a single dollar of income in excess of $100,000, no matter 
how much it is, pays identically the same rate of surtax. 
do not see the justice of having the same surtax rate for the 


less. 

The war debt is still to be paid. We said a great deal during 
the war about the large incomes having to pay their share. 
Ever since the war we have been cutting down the taxes on 
the large incomes. It seems to me we are not keeping the faith 
with the country in this kind of a tax bill. 


I would like to know if the Senator from Utah still intends 


to continue in session until 6 o'clock. I want to make a few 
observations on the bill if he intends to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I would like to do so. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Very well. Since the Senator from Vir- 


ginia [Mr. SWANSON] gave us an illustration of floor leadership 
in the Senate on questions of foreign policy, and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] holds the whip handle on 
domestic questions, we have been keeping such long hours that 
it is difficult to get the time to go home or to our offices und 
study some of these important questions. We are called from 
the floor in the midst of arguments and debates, and it is hard 
to keep track of the measures as they come before the Senate. 

Let us see whose taxes will be reduced by this bill and who 
will benefit. 


since 


I find that on June 2, 1924, when the President signed the 
1924 revenue act, he said: 
The remedy is such a reduction in the peak of the surtaxes as will 


attract capital to new enterprises and prevent a continual diminution 
of taxable incomes in the higher brackets. In this way alo 
high living costs, the indirect tax paid by all the people, 
and the productivity of a graduated income tax maintained. 


ean the 


“d 


be reduc 


I desire at this time to look into the reasons that have been 
given by the Treasury and by the proponents of the bill and 
others for reducing the taxes upon the large incomes of the 
country. This is a bill reducing the taxes of the rich. The 
reasons given are that such action would reduce the cost 
living and would release new capital to develop industry, and 
that more money would go into industry. The inference has 
been that there is a scarcity of capital for industry, and that if 
we further reduce the taxes more industries will be started and 
more people will be employed and prosperity will increase. 

I find that the Federated American Engineering Society esti- 
mated in 1921 that the industries of the country were en- 


e 
Ol 


| tirely overdeveloped as the result of the pressure brought on 


I | 


man with $10,000 above a $100,000 income as for the man with | 


$9,909,000 above the $100,000 income. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to put some figures in 
the Recorp in that connection which I have obtained from one 
of the experts connected with the committee. 

The number of persons in 1916 who had incomes exceeding 
$100,000 was 6,633. The number of persons having incomes of 
$100,000 or more in 1917 was 6,664. In 1918 the number was 
4,499. In 1919 the number was 5,526. In 1920 it dropped to 
3,049. In 1921 it dropped still lower to 2,352. In 1922 it went 
up to 3,081. In 1923 it went up again to 4,182. 
year for which the records are available, the number of per- 
sonal returns showing incomes of $100,000 or more was 5,694. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I want to say a word in 
regard to the pending amendment. In a pamphlet issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Internal Revenue Bureau, called 
“Statistics of Income from Returns of Net Income for 1923,” 
on page 9, we find a table showing the sources of incomes. We 
find a very remarkable showing in relation to all incomes up 
to $100,000. The statistics show that the source of incomes 
was mainly from wages and salaries and business concerns. 


heer = we get above the $100,000 a we find “y gree ee | capacity of the country to absorb. 
»wering of the percentage of earned incomes and an increase | o4¢ copper and brass foundaries was estimated at 35 per cent 


in the unearned income or increment income. For instance, 
in the $100,000 income we find that 10 per cent of the income 
comes from capital net gain from the sale of assets held for 
more than two years. 


by the war, showing by their statistics and their figures that 
at the present time there is more money invested in industry 
than the consumption of the country can take care of. There 
has been no call for money from any industry that has not 
been met. We are not only financing the industries in this 


| country, we have not only financed them to a higher capacity 


In 1924, the last | 


than the people of America are able to consume, but we are also 
financing the industries of Europe, and every flotation of bonds 
that has been presented to the public has been taken up almost 
upon the day of offering. 

But I desire to quote some figures presented by the Federated 
American Engineering Society in 1921 showing the excess ca- 
pacity of some of the industries for production over the capacity 
of the country to absorb. For instance, men’s clothing factories 
had a capacity for production 30 per cent larger than our 
capacity for consumption. 

The printing trade had a 50 per cent overproduction or had 
a capacity for producing 50 per cent more than the American 
people could consume. Boot and shoe factories had a 40 per 
cent capacity for overproduction; the metal trades, 40 per 


| cent; and the United States Department of Commerce esti- 
| mated the excess number of woolen spindles at 28 per cent. 


There was an excess capacity of shipbuilding plants of 60 per 
cent; of carpet and rug factories, 40 per cent in excess of the 
The production capacity 


in excess of the capacity of the country to absorb; blast fur- 


| naces, 40 per cent; lumber mills, 67 per cent; brick yards, 20 


When we come to the $300,000 to | 


$500,000 income, the unearned percentage or percentage of un- | 


earned increment rises to 21 per cent. 

On incomes of $1,000,000 or over the unearned increment 
or income received through capital net gain from sale of assets 
held for more than two years rose to 40 per cent. It seems to 
me that is the part of a man's income that ought to be taxed 
the most heavily. Here is a tremendous source of income that 


| 


per cent; cement plants, 25 per cent. One can go on almost 
indefinitely and show the excess of money overinvested in 
productive enterprises. 

Since 1870, the product per unit of man labor appears to have 
doubled. The course of events since the beginning of the World War 
has appeared to intensify the tendency to economize labor rather than 
land. 


So we find there is also an excess of capital invested in land, 


is not earned. It is not due to the labor of the individual who ' because, according to the report of the engineering society, 


sl6f 


30 per cent more of agricultural commodities could be pro 

duced if necessary on land that is at present under cultivation. 

As to the other argument that it will reduce the cost of 

living. 1 want to read the statement again, for I want to be 
sure that I get it correct— 

rhe remedy is such a reduction in the peak of the surtaxes as will 

pital to new enterprises and prevent a continual diminution 

taxable income n the higher brackets In this way alone can 

t j iving ste, the Indirect tax paid by all the people, be re 


a ‘ d the productivity of a graduated income tax maintained 


Let us look into this and learn if it is true. 

In 1921 there was a great cry in this country against the 
hich eost of living. Congress was asked to reduce the high 
cost of living by reducing the high taxes, and Congress re- 
ponded, Congress abolished the excess-profits tax on the cor- 
porations; it reduced the income tax. There was a reduc 


tion in the amount of income and profits taxes collected as 
eported by i Treasury Department, as follows: For 1922 
there was a reduction from the preceding year. In 1921, the 
cur before, there was collected $3,228,137,000. In the fol- 
lowing year, in 1922, there was a collection of $2,086,918,000. 
In 1082. therefore, there was a reduction in this kind of taxes 

Hleeted of over $1,000,000,000, In 1923 the income and profits 
tux collection were only $1,691,089,000, making, therefore, a 
two-vear reduction of over $2,500,000,000 in this kind of taxes 
Phat was a tremendous reduction in taxes upon the 
large incomes and the profits of the country. How much did 
the cost of living and the cost of commodities produced by the 
basic industries of the country go down in price as a result 
of that tax reduction? As a matter of fact they were not 
Iustead of coming down the cost of living 


collected 


reduced at all. 
went up 

The price of coal, oil, lumber, iron, and steel, the raw mate- 
rials out of which the necessities of life are made, was aciually 
boosted after the profits-tax repeal and after the huge cut made 
in the income-tux volume. 

I want to quote a few figures from the Government's own 
statement to show how the prices of these necessities of life 


actually rose from 25 to 30 per cent after there had been a 40 | 


per cent reduction in taxes. 

The figures of the Department of Commerce, for instance, 
how the increase in the price of pig iron, on which iron and 
steel prices are based. Prices are reported by this Govern- 
ment department in relative numbers, and the price in 1915 is 
taken as the basic eomparative price and called “100.” Com- 
puting in this way, in 1921 the monthly average price for the 
United States was 198, as compared to the 1913 base price of 
100. In 1922 it rose to 164 and in 1923 to 175. The compara- 
tive price increases are given by the Department of Commerce 


manganates, which may govern to suit trade ends, but the gen- 
eral price scale rises upward with the pig-iron index above re- 
corded. And what do we find? When income and profits taxes 
were reduced by $1,000,000,000 in 1922 the pig-iron index rose 16 
points, and when taxes dropped $1,500,000,000 further in 1925 
up rose the price index 11 points higher. 

Thus in two years of income-tax reduction and profits-tax 
repeal, when the volume of taxation was cut by $2,500,000,000, 
or over 40 per cent, the iron and steel price index rose 27 
points over the entire country. 

Take likewise the case of coal. There are very few articles 
used by the American people but what the price of coal has 
something to do with the price of those articles which are 
bought by the people. How much did the Coal Trust cut prices 
after the tax reductions in 1921 and 1922? Coal was imme- 
diately boosted in price and has been going higher ever since. 
Here are the figures from the Department of Commerce of rela- 
tive prices on bituminous coal, anthracite, and coke. In 1921 
anthracite coal in New York retailed at 190, as compared with 
100 in 1918, taking the 1918 price as the base price for com- 
parison, In 1922 the monthly average of anthracite was 200, 
and in 19238 it rose to 205. 

How much did soft coal go up in price to the American peo- 
ple after the income taxes were reduced and excess profits were 
abolished? In 1921 soft coal in Chicago averaged in price 178 
as compared to 100 in 1918. In 1922 it went up to 198 and in 
1923 it went back to 192. 

Coke at Connellsville in 1921 stood at 148, as compared to 
100 in 1918. In 1922 it went up to 290 and in 1923 it stood at 


| 


aa t. 


Lumber prices traveled upward on the following scale, as is 
shown by the relative figures. For flooring—156 in 1921, 197 in 
1922, and 207 in 1923. No. 1 common fir went upward at the 


rate of 129 for 1921, 166 for 1922, and 211 for 1923, 
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Practically all building materials soared upward in harmony 
common red brick rising from $15.25 in 1921 to $17.36 in 1999 
and then to $19.81 in 1923—a boost of 30 per cent in price 
along with a 40 per cent cut in taxes, 

The reason why prices of industrial products do not come 
down as promised is because in the large basic industries of the 
country there is a monopoly control of prices, and when we re- 
duce their taxes they do not pass the reduction on to the public, 
As a matter of fact, the Government's own figures show that 
by reducing the taxes upon the large incomes of the country 
and abolishing the excess-profit tax the corporations instead 
of the American people secured the benefit. They raised the 
price of the basic products of the country about 30 per cent 
after a 40 per cent reduction in taxes. This tax reduction bi!| 
reduces the taxes on incomes and profits, but the farmers’ }ie} 
taxes and high cost of living is not reduced. The benefit of this 
bill will go to the rich. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of the statement made by 
the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] [I shal} 
submit a very few observations. I regret that I should fee] 
constrained to differ with the position taken by the minority 
leader upon the Finance Committee, and also to differ so radi- 
cally with the members of the committee as indicated by the 
statement made by the senior Senator from North Carolina. 
His long experience in this body and his service to his party 
and the country upon the Finance Committee during many 
years’ time qualify him to speak with authority, and I should 
be glad to associate myself with him in his position with 
respect to this bill if I could bring my judgment so to do. 

I am not satisfied, Mr. President, with this bill and with 
many of its features. I am not satisfied with the provisions 
in regard to the income tax, and I feel quite sure that I betray 
no confidence when I say that the Senator from North Carolina 
is not entirely satisfied with some of the provisions of this bil), 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I take it that goes without 
saying. I am not, and I regret the fact. 

Mr. KING. And I think I betray no confidence when I 
say that the Senator from North Carolina would have favored 
und would have been glad to have supported a proposition 
which carried higher surtaxes on incomes above $100,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated to che Senate a little while ago 
that when I presented the minority proposal the statement was 
made at that time that if the reductions which we _ pro- 
posed were made so as to take cure of the man covered by 
the intermediate brackets, the neglected taxpayer, I would, 
and the minority would, stand for the 20 per cent reduction, 
but if that defect was not corrected I, myself, personally 
would not stand for it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, perhaps I should not expect my 


| colleagues upon this side of the Chamber to support my posi- 
on steel billets, structural steel beams, and the general steel and | 
iron industry. There are fluctuations and variations on steel | 


tion upon the pending amendment when it is opposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina. He has stated with more or 
less emphasis that he hopes the Democrats will vote down the 
amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not make any appeal to the Demo- 
crats. I said I hoped the Senate would accept the compromise 
measure with reference to surtaxes. 

Mr. KING. I qualify, then, Mr. President, my statement; 
but, be that as it may, the influence and prestige of the Senator 
from North Carolina will undoubtedly lead the minority to 
accept the advice which he has given; and no such advice is 
needed upon the other side of the Chamber, because, of course, 
the Members of the majority party will follow that course. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Can the Senator tell me why the increase in the 
surtax was stopped at incomes of $100,000? What was the 
moving cause to stop it at incomes of $100,000 rather than at 
a million dollars? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The House bill did that. 

Mr. DILL. But the Senate committee amended the House 
bill in other respects. 

Mr. KING. I am not certain, Mr. President, why $100,000 
is a sacred number or is a line beyond which we can not <o. 
Probably that is the ne plus ultra with respect to the rise in 
the brackets and beyond that we must accept the limit which 
is fixed for incomes of $100,000 and less. 

There is nothing, of course, in logic or in the principles of 
taxation as we derive them from a study of economics that 
justifies the fixation of that line as the basis. As a matter 
of fact, as was indicated by the Senator from Montana a few 
moments ago, the Democratic Party is committed, not to a 
proportional income tax, but to a progressive, graduated in- 
come tax. John Stuart Mill, as late as 1864, insisted that a 
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eraduated progressive income fax was so arbitrary as not to 
he defensible. He and others supported what they denominated 
a proportional income tax, and they felt that the ratio of 
taxes Which should be paid should be the same upon 
‘comes as upon small ones. We have departed from that, how- 


ever, as we have departed, as civilization and democracy have 


erown, from those archaic views that belonged to autocracy; | progressively forward, shows that 


and we have said that incomes should be graduated, and the 
higher the income, the greater should be the tax paid. It is 
merely putting into practice the true spirit and reason and 
philosophy underlying a just and democratic tax system. 

Mr. DILL and Mr. SMITH addressed the Chair. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KING. I yield first to the Senator from Washingten. 
Then 1 will yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 
Mr. DILL. 


Mr. President, if an increase in the surtaxes is | 
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i‘ystified, and I think it is, as we pass from $10,000 to $100,000— | 


ustified in the need of the Government to pay the war debt 
and the other expenditures necessary because of the war—then 
certainly it is justified that we sbould continue to increase 
rates above $100,000 and raise additional money above 
the $100,000 as a result of this increase of rates, rather than 
taking it out of the pockets of business by the tax on business 
that this bill retains in it. 


these 


Mr. KING. I think the statement of the Senator is a logical 
one, if we are to accept the theory of progressive, graduated 
income tax. 

Mr. DILL. We do accept it up to $100,000. 

Mr. KING. I accept it beyond the $100,000 sacred line. 

Mr. DILL. I do, too. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

Mr, KING. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. I rose to ask the Senator if he had made any 


calculation, upon the basis of what he said this afternoon we 


would have as a supplemental amendment, starting at $100,000 | 


and going on up to perhaps $1,000,000, as to what amount such 
an additional tax would raise and what effect that would have 
if properly applied retroactively in reducing the brackets of 
those that have smaller incomes? 

To put it concretely, my point is, if from $100,000 on to a 


million dollars, inclusive, we were to raise the surtaxes, say, 5 | 


or 10 per cent, and graduate them to a million dollars, the num- 
ber of those who pay that tax and the volume coming in from it 
would supplement the total amount of the tax in such a way as 
to reduce the taxes that are now laid on the lower brackets. 

Mr. KING. A computation made as to the increase in rev- 
enue which would be derived from the moderate rates which 
I have suggested in the amendment which has not yet been 
read, increasing the surtaxes from 20 per cent to 25 per cent on 
all amounts over $100,000 and up to $500,000, and with the latter 
rate as to all incomes above $500,000, shows that approximately 
$15,000,000 additional revenue would be obtained. Of course, if 
the brackets were more numerous and the rates higher between 
$100,000 and $500,000, the amount would be increased. And 
if the graduation were continued to $1,000,000, the revenue 
would be from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000; and if were con- 
tinued further, of course, the revenue would be still greater. 

Mr. SMITH. And just in proportion as you increase the rate 
from $100,000 on up to $1,000,000 or above—— 

Mr. KING. To that extent you could lower the rate below 
$100,000, 

Mr. SMITH. Between $100,000 and the first of those that 
pay the surtax, the whole line of brackets of the lower sur- 
taxes could be reduced, from $100,000 backward. 

Mr. KING. Undoubtedly. I did not, however, offer an 
amendment which conformed entirely to my views. It is nec- 
essary to be practical in dealing with these practical ques- 
tions. I hoped that by fixing these moderate rates, running 
the brackets from 20 to 25 per cent, and stopping at $500,000, 
I could command considerable support, whereas if I increased 
the surtaxes, and extended the limits beyond $500,000, I was 
afraid. I might lose some support which I hoped to obtain by 
the more moderate rates suggested. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, without having studied the 
matter as thoroughly as I hope I may do before this bill shall 
pass, I desire to state that I think those who have $100,000 
incomes and above are better able to pay 25 per cent and 
graduating on up to 30 per cent than those below that income 
can pay from 8 to 9 and 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. If you can collect it. 

— SMITH. It will be up to us whether we can collect it 
or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it will not; it will be up to the taxpayer. 

Mr. KING. We must take into consideration the fact that 
we are far removed from the war period, and taxes which were 


| 





| over $100,000 as well as to those be 


justified then are not justified now There 
tion, and, of course, that reduction should apply to incom: 
$100,000 


s] ould he n 


iow 
Mr. SMITH. ‘To be sure. 
Mr. KING. But I believe that a dispassionate examination 
of the rates which have been introduced into this bill, carried 
they not 


progressive, 


are scientific 


graduated 


and 
will not meet the demands of the in- 
come tax as it should be applied. 

Mr. SMITH. How high did we go in the last tax bill 

Mr. KING. The maximum was 40 per cent, and I think there 
should be a reduction below 40 per cent; that is too high under 
present conditions. 

Mr. SMITH. Under the last tax bill, as I understand, 
went as high as 40 per cent, up to $500,000; did we not? 

Mr. KING. I do not that I think the 
was $1,000,000, 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] 
the rate was 40 per cent up-to $500,000. 

Mr. KING. Yes; and in excess of $500,000. 

Mr. SMITH. Now, of course, none of us could contend that 
in the reduction there should not be a reduction even in those 
high brackets; but let the graduation be scientific, as the Sen 
ator has said, or at least equitable, so that we will not aban 
don that field entirely, but let the rates be graduated in the 
same per cent of reduction as in the case of incomes below 
$100,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A man who has an income of $100,000 pays 
maximum surtax of 20 per cent under this bill: but that tax 
upon the last bracket, and only upon the last bracket 
On the first $10,000 of his income of $100,000 he pays no surtax 
at all; on the next $4,000 he pays only 1 per cent next 
$4,000, 2 per cent: and so on. He gets the benefit ali of 
those lower brackets; so that instead of having to pay a maxi 
mum surtax of 20 per cent on the $100,000 he pays a surtax 
of very much below 20 per cent, because part of his income is 
subject to the small brackets, and he pays accordingly 

Mr. SMITH. Dees not that apply to the man who has an 
income of $200,000 also? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That applies to the man who has an income 
of $200,000, upon his first $100,000; but upon his second $100,000 
he has to pay a flat rate of 20 per cent, without getting any 
benefit of these lower brackets. 

Mr. SMITH. So that the real exemption from any further 
reduction is at $200,000 rather than $100,000? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the real exemption from further redue- 
tion 


we 


recall as to figure 


Says 


a 
is 


: on the 


oft 


is at the $100,000 mark. He has his benefits from 
the reductions on the lower brackets on $100,000. If he has 
another $100,000, he has to pay the flat tax on it 
Mr. SMITH. And from that on up to $500,000, or even 
$1,000,000, he pays the flat 20 per cent? 
Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 
Mr. SMITH. That is really a matter that is negligible. The 


point I was making was that it seemed to me that from $100,000 
to $500,000 there should have been a proportionate graduation, 
and a greater amount paid by those that had 
income. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. KING. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of either of the Sena- 
tors from Utah or of the Senator from North Carolina if a 
table has been prepared showing by brackets the percentage of 
reduction inuring to the taxpayers, from those paying, say, on 
incomes of $1,000,000 down to those paying of 
$10,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will get a copy of the report of 
the Finance Committee submitted January 16—calendar day of 
January 22—he will find those tables included in the report 
that I submitted upon that day. 

Mr. WALSH. .Will the Senator refer to that, and teil us 
what per cent of reduction the man with an income of $1,000,000 
has? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can give that information to the Senator. 
A man with an income of $1,000,000 under this bill would 
pay a tax of $241,000. 

Mr. WALSH. As against what under the act of 1924? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the act of 1924 he would pay a tax 
of $429,000. 

Mr. WALSH. So it is about 50 per cent reduction? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is from 40 per cent down to 20 per cent, 
which is 50 per cent reduction, on incomes of $500,000 and 
over, under the existing law. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, let us take a man with an income of 
$30,000. What is the percentage of his reduction? 


a greater 


Mr. President—— 
I yield. 


on incomes 
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Mr. SIMMONS A yuan with an income of $30,000 under 
the committee bill would pay a tax of $1,778, as against 
$2,279 under the act of 1924. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That is a reduction of $500? 

Mr. SIMMONS It would be about $500. 

Mr. WALSH Ile gets a reduction of about 22 per cent, 
“ ea man with an income of $1,000,000 gets a reduction 
ol WW per cent 

Mr. SMOO'T Mr. President, I suppose time will permit, 
snd | might just as well put in the Recorp at this time the 
percentage under each of the brackets. 

Mr. WALSH. It would be very helpful to us. 

Mr. SMOO'l In fact, I will state what they are. 

On net income of $5,000—I will take up each step of 
&5,.000-—the reduction under the bill as reported would be 
90.1 per cent. On $10,000 it would be 87.8 per cent. On 
£15,000 it would be 81.4 per cent. On $20,000 it would be 
(6.5 per cent. On $25,000 it would be 68.9 per cent. On 
S30,000 it would be 63.9 per cent., On $385,000 it would be 
5.8 per cent. On $40,000 it would be 58.6 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH. One moment. There is some confusion here. 
‘There is a reduction of 60 per cent, the Senator says, on an 
income Of $30,000 7 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the amount of the actual payment, the 


percentages as worked out by the department. 


Mr. WALSH. ‘That is not the table that was requested at all. 

Mr. SMOO'l The Senator asked for the percentage of re- 
duction, did he not? 

ir. WALSH The percentage of reduction. The Senator 


tells us there is a reduction of $500 in the case of a man with 
an income of $30,000, having paid $2,200 under the present law. 
Where does the Senator get any 60 per cent reduction? 


Mr. SMOOT. These are the reductions from the 1918 taxes. 

Mr. WALSH. That is a different matter. 

Mr. SMOOT We will take 1921 or 1924. Which did the 
Senator want 

Mr. WALSH. We want to find out what benefit a man gets 
from this proposed law over what he pays under the law as 
it i 

Mr. SMOOT. Over the 1924 act? 

Mr. McLEAN. I think I have the information here, if the 
Scnutor will pardon me. On incomes not in excess of $5,000 
the reduction will be 54.52 per cent. On incomes from $10,000 


to $20,000 the percentage of reduction will be 36.68 per cent. 


On incomes between $50,000 and $100,000 the reduction will be 
17.81 per cent. On incomes from $100,000 to $250,000 the re- 
duction will be 33.24 per cent. On incomes from $250,000 to 


$300,000 the reduction will be 33.11 per cent. On incomes from 


$500,000) to $1,000,000 the reduction will be 33.08 per cent. 
(in incomes in excess of $1,000,000 the reduction will be 38.85 
per cent 

Mr. WALSH. Then, generally, it might be said that the 
higher the income the greater the reduction. 

Mr. McLEAN. With the exception of the very low brackets. 

Mr. WALSH. With the exception of the very low brackets, 


the higher the income the greater the percentage of reduction. 
Mr. SMOOT. And that comes about not because of this bill 
but because of the discrepancies that occurred in the law of 


1918 and the law of 1921. These figures are based on the law 
of 1924. If we go back to the law of 1918, we find an altogether 
different proposition. There were changes and decreases in the 
brackets named in the act of 1921, making a greater dis- 
crepancy at that time in these very brackets, which fall 
lower now 

Mr. WALSH. I was simply trying to find out what benefit 
the various classes of people will get by the enactment of the 
pending bill as against the provisions of the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those percentages are greacer. 

Mr. DILL. If we had adopted the Mellon plan last year, 
which we did not, then we would not have the situation new 


existing, I take it from the Senator's statement. 
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| excess of $5,000 is 54.52. 


Mr. SMOOT. 1 could not say offhand, 

Mr. DILL. That is the difficulty; we did not adopt the 
Mellon plan last year, and so we are going to drag in what 
would have been the condition had we adopted the Mellon 
plan last year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not agree even with that, because the 
intermediate brackets were changed a great deal more than 
the Mellon plan proposed. Therefore I could not say “ yes” or 
‘no” to it. But I would say, as far as the higher brackets 
are concerned, that there would be a reduction from 25 to 20 
per cent, 


I want the Senator from Montana to take the report sub- 
mitted by me on January 22, page 6 of which, beginning 
with the $3 


$3,000 class and running up to the million-dollar class 
and over, he will find the amount of taxes paid under the act 


ou 
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of 1924, and what would be paid under the bill as it passed 
the House, and under the bill as reported to the Senate by 
the Finance Committee. Every bracket is covered in this 
report, showing not only the percentages, but the amount to 
be paid under each bracket under the bili as it passed the 
House and under the Senate committee bill and what is paid 
under the present law. There is also a comparison between 
the act of 1924 and the bill as it passed the House and the 
Senate committee bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator. I will consult the table. 
If the Senator from Connecticut will supplement the important 
information which he gave us 

Mr. McLEAN. This statement I have was prepared, I as- 
sume, by the same expert who prepared the statement referred 
to by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH. I presume it is expressed in another way. 
But I would like to ask the Senator from Connecticut if he wil! 
give us the point at which, in the lower brackets, the percentage 
of increase commences? 

Mr. MoLEAN. That is what I was about to do. As I have 
already stated, the percentage of decrease on incomes not in 
From $5,000 to $10,000 it is 29.71. 
From $10,000 to $20,000 it increases to 36.68 per cent, almost 
as high, the Senator will note, as the reduction on incomes in 
excess of a million. On incomes from $20,000 to $50,000 the 
percentage goes down to 18.06. 

Mr. WALSH. So the change comes about the $30,000 point? 
It begins to diminish at about $30,000? 

Mr. McLEAN. I think so. 

Mr. WILLIS. I offer an amendment to the pending bill. I 
ask that it be printed in the Recorp, and that it be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 





Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Wittis to H. R. 1, 
an addition to subsection i of section 219. 

In determining the individual income-tax liability of the donor or 
donors of a revocable trust there shall be permitted as a deduction 
for the years 1919 to 1923, inclusive, losses affecting the corpus of the 
trust, to the extent that such losses for such years exceed gains and 
otber income taxable to the trust as a separate entity, and any taxes 
assessed against such donor or donors by reason of the exclusion of 
such losses as a deduction shall be abated, credited, or refunded, sub- 
ject to the statutory period of limitations applicable thereto. 

Such losses and gains shall be computed and determined as though 
the property deposited in trust had been at all times theretofore owned 
by the donor or donors. 

The benefits of this section shall be extended only to such donors 
who affirmatively agree to permit assessment of tax against them indi- 
vidually upon income from the excess of capital gains over capital 
losses of such trusts, similarly computed, for all such years 1919 to 
1923, inclusive, regardless of the period of limitations otherwise pro 
vided by law for the assessment and collection of taxes. 


Mr. LENROOT. I send to the desk a proposed amendment 
to the pending bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The 


RELIEF 


us 


VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF AMERICA SAMOA (H. DOC. NO. 241) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting 
copies of letters of the Secretary of the Navy and the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget recommending the authorization 
of an appropriation to afford relief to the civil government of 
American Samoa on account of damages resulting from a hurri- 
cane in the islands on January 1, 1926, in the amount of 
$11,000, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 185. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle 
with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of Major Reno 
and Major Benteen were engaged; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

H. R. 306. An act te amend the second section of the act en- 
titled “An act to pension the survivors of certain Indian wars 
from January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 4, 1917, as amended; to the 


Committee on Pensions. 

H. R.187. An act making a grant of land. for school pur- 
poses, Fort Shaw division; Sun River project, Montana ; 

H. R. 5242. An act to repeal the act approved January 27, 
1922, providing for change of entry, and for other purposes ; 
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H.R. 5961. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Stockton, Calif., for flood control, and for other purposes ; 

ll. R.6355. An act providing for the aequirement by the 
United States of privately owned lands in San Miguel, Mora, 


1926 


raos, and Colfax Counties, N. Mex., within the Mora grant, 
and adjoining one or more national forests, by exchanging 


therefor lands or timber within the exterior boundaries of any 
national forest situated within the State of New Mexico or the 
State of Arizona; and 

H.R. 7371. An act to define trespass on coal land of the 
United States and to provide a penalty therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys, 

H.R. 97. An act authorizing an appropriation of $50,000 from 
the tribal funds of the Indians of the Quinault Reservation, 
Wash.. for the completion of the road from Taholah to Moclips 
mu said reservation ; 

H. R.5850. An act authorizing an appropriation for the 
payment of certain claims due certain members of the Sioux 
Nation of Indians for damages occasioned by the destruction 
of their horses; and 

ii. 2. 6727. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue eertificates of competency removing the restrictions 
against alienation on the inherited lands of the Kansas or | 
Kaw Indians in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Hi. kh. 4084. An act granting consent of Congress to Texas- 
Coahuila Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across the 
tio Grande between Eagle Pass, Tex., and Piedras Negras, 
Mex. ; 

H. 8. 5240. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
fox River, in Dundee Township, Kane County, IL.; 

li. Rk. 6090. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Fox River, in the county of 
McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 18, township 43 north, 
range 9 east of the third principal meridian; 

H. R. 6515. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Gateway Bridge Co, for construction of a bridge across the | 
Rio Grande between Brownsville, Tex., and Matamoros, Mex.: | 
H. Rk. 6733. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande: and 

H. R. 7187. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
South Park commissioners and the commissioners of Lincoln | 
Park, separately or jointly, their successors and assigns, to | 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across that portion | 
of Lake Michigan lying opposite the entrance to Chicago River, 
lll.: to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 6740. An act to authorize the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Co. to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big | 
Sandy River at or near a point about 2% miles east of William- | 
son, Mingo County, W. Va., and near the mouth of Lick Branch; 
to the calendar. 


RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. The Finance Committee will have a meeting at 
10.30 to-morrow morning for the consideration of all the amend- 
ments which have been offered and are on the table, together 
with some proposed amendments which have come in by letter. 
I therefore move that the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
February 3, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, February 2, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our God and our Father, teach us from our hearts to say, | 


“Thy will be done.” Renew our strength for this day, and 
may our wills blend with Thine. 
edge Thee to be the Lord of all the earth and our Father ever- 
lasting. Send forth Thy light and minister to the countless 
needs of Thy children. Instruct, reclaim, and save the way- 
ward and the unwise and make righteousness and wisdom to 
rule over the multitudes of earth. Make joy, confidence, and 
love to spring up anew in every life. 


tumult of war, was a pillar tall and mighty, richly adorned 
with a weight of fadeless honor. By such devotion inspire us 


and keep us faithful and true to every trust until the breaking | 
of eternal day. We pray in the name cf the world’s Saviour. | 


Amen. 
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We praise Thee; we acknowl- | 


We praise Thee, O God, | 
for that royal soul, Cardinal Mercier, who in the ravages and | 





. » 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

POINT Ot! 


NO QUORUM 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that in order 
that the House may receive a message from the Senate? 

Mr. VESTAL. Certainly. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENAT® 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed, without amendments, 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 5379. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Cook, State of Illinois, to construct a bridge across 


| the Little Calumet River, in Cook County, State of Illinois: 


H. R. 6234. An act to authorize the department of public 
works division of highways of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to construct a bridge across Palmer River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S$. 1805. An act granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
way commissioner of the town of Elgin, Kane County, Ill, to 


| construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Fox River: 


S. 2288. An act granting the consent of Congress 
South Park commissioners and the commissioners of 
Park, separately or jointly, their successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across that portion 
of Lake Michigan lying opposite the entrance to Chicago River, 
IIL; 

S. 2464. An act to amend section 95 of the Judicial Code. as 
amended; and 

S. 2472. An act to authorize the construction 
across the Fox River in Kane County, Il. 


to the 
Lincoln 


of a bridge 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. It is evident there 


is no quorum present. ‘ 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


The SPEAKER. 


answered “ Present,” a quorum. 


Mr. TILSON. 


proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL 
| The SPEAKER. 
' 


The unfinished business before the 
is the Agricultural appropriation bill, upon which, with all 


{Roll No. 23] 

Abernethy Drewry Lanham Reed, Ark 
Aswell Driver Lea, Calif. Reed, N. ¥ 
Auf der Heide Esterly Lee, Gia. Rouse 
Bacon Fairchild Lindsay Schneider 
Beedy Viaherty Lineberger Seger 
Blanton Irear Luce Somers, N. Y, 
Bowles Fredericks McDutftie Spearing 

| Britten Fuller Magee, I’a Stalker 
Burdick Funk Michaelson Strong, Kana. 
Butler Gallivan Mills Strong, Pa. 
Carew Gilbert Montague Sullivan 
Carss Graham Mooney Swoone 
Carter, Calif, Griffin Moore, Ohio Tavlor, W. Va. 
Celler Hale Morin Temple 

| Clague Harrison Nelson, Me. Thayet 
Collins Haytings Nelson, Wis. Tincher 
Corning Ilersey Oliver, N, ¥. Walters 
Cullen Hull, Tenn. Peery Welle: 
Darrow Jacobatein Phillips White, Me. 
Deal Johnson, Ind. Porter Whitehead 
Dickinson, lowa Kahn Quayle Wrant 
Dickstein Kindred Rayburn Zillman 


Three hundred and forty-five Members have 


Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 


APPROPRIATION BILL 


House 


amendments thereto, the previous question has been ordered. 


any amendment? 


The question now is, Is there a separate vote demanded upon 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate 


vote upon the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Jones] providing $200,000 for a reprint of the publications of 
The Diseases of the Horse and Diseases of Cattle. 


amendment? 
in gross. 


The SPEAKER. 


Is a separate vote demanded upon any other 


If not, the Chair will put the other amendments 


The other amendments were agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. 


Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
amendment upon which a separate vote has been demanded. 
! The Clerk read as follows: 


onnolly, Pa, 
‘ooper, Ohio 


‘rumpacker 


y Mr. Je 
' pe 
ling, and d 
Ho ind Dis 
R. The 


taken. 


R. The 


que stion i 


Chair is 
in divided ; and there 
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5s Tage 6, line 


ition of the 


, alte the 


lieations entitled 


of Cattle, $200,000, 


in doubt, 


Ww ere 


on agreeing to the amend- 


-ayes 152, nays 140, 


Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeus and nays. 


ER Evidently 
s are ordered. 


taken; 


present” 1, not 


Green, hla 


Greenwood 
ll ill Tnd 
Ilammer 
blare 
Ilarrison 
llawes 
Hayden 
Hill, Ala 
Tiill, Mad 
Hill, Wash 
Howard 
Iluddieston 
liudspeth 
Irwin 
Jeffer 


Johnson, Il. 
Johnson, Ky 


Johnson 8. Dak. 


Johnson, Tex. 
Jones 
Kearns 

Kor ip 

Keri 
Kincheloe 
King 

kK pp 

Kunz 


and 


a suflicient 


there 
voting 
No, 24] 
{SN 
Kurtz 


Kyal 
Ladguardia 
Lankford 
Larsen 
Lazaro 
Leatherwood 
Letts 
Linthicum 
Litilk 
Lowrey 
Lozier 

Lyon 
MeClintic 
McDuffie 
McKeown 
McMillan 
McReynolds 
McSwain 

M 1jor 
Mansfield 
Mend 
Menges 
Milligan 
Montgomery 
Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Va. 
Morehead 


Nelson, Mo. 
Norton 
O'Connell, R. L 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala, 
Quin 

Ragon 

Rainey 

Rankin 
Rayburn 

Reece 
Robinson, Iowa 
Robsion, Ky, 
Romjue 
Rowbottom 
Rubey 


Rutherford 
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] ! is 
Fenn 


l’itzgerald, W. T, 


Fort 

F oss 

Freeman 
French 
lrothingbham 
Garrett, Tenn, 





G , Tex. 
Gib 

Gif 

Givnn 
Gorman 


Green, lowa 
Criest 
idley 


all, N. Dak, 


org 

Holaday 
Hooper 
Hiouston 
Hudson 

Hiull, Morton D, 
Hull, William E 
Jacobstein 
James 

Jenkins 
Johnson, Wash, 
Keller 

h Ihy 


ANSWERED 


“ PRESENT ” 


Kendall 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 
Kiess 
Knutson 
Leavitt 
LehiIbach 
Mcl'adden 


McLaughlin, Mich 
McLaughlin, Nebr 


McLe od 
McSweeney 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee, N. Y, 
Magrady 
Mapes 
Martin, Mass. 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
Murphy 
Newton, Minn, 
Newton, Mo. 


O'Connell, N. Y. 


O'Connor, La. 
O'Connor, N, ¥. 
Parker 

Parks 
Patterson 
Perkins 
Periman 
Pral) 

Pratt 

Purnell 
Ramseyer 
Ransley 


Martin, La 
NOT VOTING—95 


Auf der Heide 
Bacon 
Reedy 


Regg 
Blanton 


Bowles 


number, 


were—yeas 185, 
95, as follows: 


1 


Sabath 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schafer 
Sears, Fla 
Sears, Nebr 
Shallenberger 
Sinclair 
Swithwick 
Speaks 
Sproul, Kans, 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Strother 
Sumners, Tex, 
Swank 
Swartz 
Swing 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Thomas 
rhompson 


Thurston 
Tillman 
Tucker 
Underwood 
Updike 
Upshaw 


Vinson, Ga, 
Vinson, Ky. 
Voigt 
Warren 
Weaver 
Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
Whittington 
Williams, Tex, 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Miss, 
Vingo 
Winter 
Wolve rton 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Wright 
Ziblman 


Rogers 
Sanders, N, Y, 
Scott 

Sinnott 

Snell 
Sosnowski 
Sproul, Il, 
Stephens 
Stobbs 
Summers, Wash, 
Sweet 

Swoope 


Taber 
Taylor, N. J, 
Thatcher 
Thayer 


Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkbam 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Vaile 

Vare 

Vestal 
Vincent, Mich. 
Wainwright 
Walters 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Welsh 
Williams, Ill. 
Williamson 
Yates 


Britten 
Burdick 
Butler 
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figures, 


and the 


nays 
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Carew 


Gallivan Michaelson Seger 
Carss Gilbert Mills Shreve 
Carter, Calif, Golder Montague Simmons 
Celler Goldsborough Mooney Smith 
Clague Graham Moore, Ohio Somers, N, Y 
Collins Griffin Morin Spearing © ~ 


Hale 
Hastings 
Hull, Tenn. 
Johnson, Ind. 


Cofning 
Cullen 
Darrow 
Deal 


Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Peavey 


Stalker 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, la, 
Sullivan 


Dickinson, lowa Kahn Peery Taylor, W. Va 
Dickstein Kindred Phillips Temple = — 
Drewry Lampert Porter Tincher 
Driver Lanham Pou Wefald 
Fairchild Lea, Calif. Quayle Weller 

Fish Lee, Ga. Rathbone White, Me, 
Flaherty Lindsay Reed, Ark. Whitehead 
Fredericks Lineberger Reed, N. Y. Wood 

Fuller Luce Reid, Ill. Wurzbach 
Punk Magee, Pa. Rouse Wyant 
Furlow Manlove Schneider 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 


Mr, Martin of Louisiana (for) with Mr. Hale (against). 
Mr. Wurzbach (for) with Mr. Shreve (against). 

Mr. Lampert (for) with Mr. Bacon (against). 

Mr. Aswell (for) with Mr. Builer (against). 

Mr. Driver (for) with Mr. Luce (against). 

Mr. Ilastings (for) with Mr. Stalker (against). 

Mr. Lee of Georgia (for) with Mr. Reid of Illinois (against), 
Mr. Lanham (for) with Mr. Graham (against). 

Mr. Reed of Arkansas (for) with Mr. Mills (against). 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Manlove with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Temple with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 

Mr. Begg with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Burdick with Mr, Blanton, 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Phillips with Mr. Peery. 

Mr. Flaherty with Mr. Corning. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr, Taylor of West Virginia. 
Mr. Seger with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Anthony with Mr. Deal. 

Mr, Wyant with Mr. Spearing. 

Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Whitehead. 
Mr. Morin with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Rathbone with Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Smith with Mr. Oliver of New York. 

Mr, Fuller with Mr. Carss. 

Mr. Darrow with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sullivan, 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Tincher with Mr. Dickstein. 

Mr. White of Maine with Mr. Auf der Heide. 

Mr. Strong of Kansas with Mr. Somers of New York. 
Mr. Carter of California with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Dickinson of Iowa with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Griffin 

Mr. Lineberger with Mr. Weller. 

Mr. Fairchild with Mr. Wefald. 

Mr. Clague with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Simmons with Mr, Nelson of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Peavey. 

Mr. Beedy with Mr. Schneider. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Macrer of New York, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

PERMISSION TO A COMMITTEE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Elections No. 1 be permitted to sit during 
the session of the House at least to-day and to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Elections No. 1 may have the 
privilege of sitting during the sessions of the House this after- 
noon and to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


REREFERENCE OF A BILL 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 1129, introduced by Senator WapswortnH, of New 
York, be rereferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unanl- 
mous consent that Senate bill 1129 be rereferred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman if he proposes to hold 
hearings on that bill after it has been recommit:ed? 

Mr. JAMES. We would be giad to hear anybody who may 
suggest any amendment. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. When it first came over from 
the Senate and was referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
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fairs it was reported out in 24 hours without anybody being 
given an opportunity to be heard on the bill or any part of it. 
That prac tice is not conducive to good legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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URGENT DEPICIENCY BILL, 5 


Mr. MADDEN. I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
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the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8722) making appropria- 
tions to supply urgent deficiencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, and prior years, to provide urgent supplemental 


aga for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and 
june 30, 1927, and for other purposes. Pending action on that 
ae I want to ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byans], if I may, whether we can agree on time for general 
debate. q 

Mr. BYRNS. I have requests, aside from the time that I 
nt to take myself, for about three hours. Perhaps some of 
those who have requested time will not care to take it, but I 
would like to agree with the gentleman to three hours to a 
le. If it is not used, of course, it will be saved. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the general debate be limited to six hours, one-half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] and one- 
if by myself. 
rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request 
utleman from Illinois? 


appre 


Wa 


SI 


il 


of the 


There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
Il. R. 8722, the urgent deficiency bill. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Llinois [Mr. CHIND- 


qm] will kindly take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 

bbe le House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
» bill H. R. 8722, the urgent deficiency bill, with Mr. CHrnp- 

BLOM in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8722, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BI 


A bill (H. R. 8722) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1926, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
tions for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
for other purposes. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules of the House general 
debate is limited to six hours, one half of the time in the 
control of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappgen] and the 
other half in the control of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrans]. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Mlinois 
[Mr. MappeEn ]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall be very happy if the 
Members of the House will be kind enough to give me a 
hearing. We have been doing a lot of hard work in the 
preparation of these bills, and I hope the committee will con- 
sider them of sufficient importance to listen to the presenta- 
tion of the facts. 

This bill carries $381,236,254.74, and that sum is $536,328.86 
less than was recommended to the committee for considera- 
tion. It may be well enough at the outset for me to say that 
the principal sum of this aggregate is made up of four or 
five large items, and these large items are items that really, 
large though they may be, are not subject to any criticism, 
and they are only deficiencies, if they are deficiencies at all, 
because of legislation enacted by the last Congress in some 
cases, while in other cases they are appropriations to meet 
authorized obligations that are urgent. 

There is in this bill $1,470,833.33 due to legislation increas- 
ing the compensation of the Members of the House and the 
Senate, for which no appropriation was made at the time 
the law was enacted. 

Then we have $11,963.34 in the bill to pay the expenses of 
the President’s Aircraft Board. You will recall that at the 
suggestion of the President there was an Aircraft Board 


urgent supplemental appropria- 
1926, and June 30, 1927, and 
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appolnted to consider the problems 
was agitated in connection with 
the Army and Navy and some 
tinued to compiain that the air services 
that the consideration was not being 
importance justified. Certain charges were made to the effect 
that aviation was being conducted by men in the Army and 
Navy who were not in full sympathy with it. I think these 
charges were largely disproved by the testimony before the 
board. The total cost of the board’s service a period of 
10 weeks was $11,963.34. 

There were two Members of the House and one Senator on 
this board. No part of this money was expended or will be 
expended to meet any obligation created by either the Members 
or the Senator, They paid their own expenses; all of their own 
expenses. There was no compensation paid to any man for 
service on the board or connected with it, except one. This was 
a technical expert who was called in from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology to give some advice to the board. He 
was paid, or will be paid, $600. All of the expenses were 
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the eountry 
pers in 
people outside of both con- 
were being starved, 
given to them that their 


which 
Some 


about 


aviation. ns 


over 


other 


incurred for printing, for stenographic services, for travel 
allowance to members, and per diem expenses in connection 
with their service here. It is the most economical bill that 


has ever been presented by any board that ever sat during my 
experience here. 

I think they got some information, too. It was said by many 
that aviation in both the Army and the Navy was being starved. 
They said that if they had more money they could do greater 
things. So they blamed the Congress for the failure to supply 
the money to meet the needs. Congress was not in session. I 
was invited to appear before the board on behalf of Congress. 
I think I proved beyond any doubt that the charge against Con- 
gress was unjustified. I showed the board that during the war 
period there had been placed at the disposition of the Army 


and the Navy for strictly aircraft work $1,977,000,000, and 
that we took away from the Army before the end of the period 
$490,500,000 of that amount, and from the Navy about $97,- 
000,000. This indicated they were not short of money, even if 
they were short of brains, [Laughter and applause.| At any 
rate, they did not accomplish much with the money they got 

Then it was said that since the war closed no money was 


being supplied to meet aviation needs. I showed the committee 
that they had had $433,000,000 appropriated for these purposes 
during the five-year period, or $86,676,000 a year. 

It was said in the public prints that Japan is superior in the 
air. Well, if Japan is superior in the air, there is something 
wrong with the men who are managing the money that this 
Congress appropriates fer aviation, because we have been ap- 
propriating an average of $36,676,000 a year, and Japan's 
budget for 1924-25 had $10,500,000, They said that France is 
supreme in the air. Well, there again, if that is true, there is 
something the matter. France was spending only $55,600,000 
a year for military aviation, when we were spending $86,676,000 
France was spending in addition to that amount $10,000,000 for 
commercial aviation, making a total of $65,600,000 for that pur- 
pose. If she is supreme in the air with that smaller expendi- 
ture, then we ought to have a new method of purchase, a new 
method of organization, a new method of management, but cer- 
tainly not any method that would put the Air Service by 
itself and make it independent of the Army or the Navy. I am 
not in favor of that, but within the Army and the Navy there 
should be the greatest care in the expenditure of funds placed 
at their disposal, and at the same time the greatest care to 
see that they get value for the money they are authorized to 
spend. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Would the gentleman obje 
ruption at this point? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at all. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Has the gentleman made any compari- 
son as to the cost of production in Japan and in this country? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; surely. I realize there ls a differ- 
ence, and, of course, everybody knows that, and I do not have 
to argue it, but there is a vast difference in the amount of 


to an inter- 


t 


money allotted for this purpose—$10,500,000 in Japan and 
$86,676,000 in this country. That is some difference. 
Then we have an item for the Board of Tax Appeals. This 


is an institution created to accommodate the taxpayers of the 
country by establishing an intermediary to which they can 
appeal between the Treasury Department and the courts. 
Shortly after this board was created only 123 cases were 
pending, and they made estimates for their financial needs 
below their actual needs because to date there have been 
10,530 filed and 4,500 disposed of. The board now receives 
about 250 new cases each week. It has an excellent organi- 
zation. It is functioning in a very efficient manner. It has 
been giving, what the evidence disclosed to be, very satis- 
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I think in the long run it 
work of adjusting cases in dispute between 
the taxpayers without taking them into 
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factory service to the taxpayers. 


will expedite the 
the Treasury and 
court 

Then we have an item of $140,000 for the underpinning of 
the temporary war-time office buildings. They are in a bad 
condition. We recommend that this $140,000 be placed at the 
disposal of the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
in order that he may be able to keep these buildings safe and 
habitable, 

The sum of $8,000,000 is recommended for hospital construc- 
tion, pursuant to authorization heretofore granted, in the 
Veterans’ Bureau. Of this sum $3,000,000 represents the final 
appropriation under the act of June 5, 1924, and the contract 
authorization thereunder in the deficiency act of December 5, 
1924. The amount will be used for the erection of a 1,000- 
bed neuropsychiatric hospital at Northport, Long Island. A 
site of 551 acres at a cost of $193,000 has been obtained and 
the title is now being searched. This hospital will care for 
that class of patients from the States of New York, Connecti- 
eut, and New Jersey. <A survey of the needs of the hospital 
indicates that there were on a recent date 760 of this class of 
patients from the three States in Government hospitals and 
1,123 in contract hospitals. 

The remainder of the $8,000,000, namely, $5,000,000, is the 
first appropriation under the authorization of $10,000,000 con- 
tained in the act approved March 8, 1925. A number of proj- 
ects are in contemplation under the $10,000,000 program and 
are set forth in the hearings on the bill, With the $5,000,000 
which is carried in the bill, four major projects are in imme- 
diate contemplation, as follows: A 400-bed hospital at Fort 
Snelling, Minn., composed of 160 general beds, 200 tubercular, 
and 60 neuropsychiatric, to cost $1,600,000; the site has been 
selected, the plans have been made, and construction is under 
advertisement. The sum of $1,182,000 for the purchase of a 
479-hed tuberenlar, modern fireproof hospital at Legion, Tex., 
erected by the State of Texas and the Legion at a cost of ap- 
proximately $1,600,000. The hospital is now under lease to the 
Government at an annual rental of $67,500. The sum of $1,350,- 
000 for a 800-bed general hospital at Portland, Oreg., to re- 
place two leased hospitals—one at Tacoma and one at Port- 
land—the annual rental of which aggregates $47,000. ‘The site 
for the hospital has been donated by the University of Oregon. 
The use of the remainder of the $5,000,000 appropriation is 
undetermined between a 250-bed tubercular hospital at Tucson, 
Ariz., to cost $875,000, and a 300-bed neuropsychiatric hospital 
at Boston, Mass., to cost $1,500,000. 

he purpose of the construction of new buildings for hos- 
pitalization of men who fought in the World War now is to 
take those who are in contract hospitals out of them and 
put them in Government-owned hospitals. It is expected that 
within a year or two there will be sufficient hospital facilities 
to take every one of the contract-hospital patients out of those 
hospitals and provide facilities for them in Government owned 
and operated hospitals, except in cases of serious danger on 
account of removal, where it will not be thought wise to re- 
move the patient from one hospital to another. This policy is 
required by law. 

The sum of $70,000,000 is recommended for an addition to the 
adjusted service certificate fund. Two appropriations have been 
made for this fund since the enactment of the World War ad- 
justed compensation act. The sum of $100,000,000 was placed 
in the fund for the year 1925, and $50,000,000 was appropriated 
for the year 1926. At the time the estimate for 1926 was pre- 
pared, in the fall of 1924, it was believed that that amount 
would be sufficient to keep the fund up to the requirement based 
on the experience had at that time. The situation has exceeded 
_ the expectation. To January 1, 1926, the number of applica- 
tions filed had reached 3,106,045. Cash payments had been 
made in 100,768 cases, aggregating $3,306,000. Payments have 
been made to dependents in 36,657 cases, aggregating $13,708,000. 

The certificates issued to date number 2,901,616, with a 
face value or maturity value of $2,996,060,276, and an average 
value of $1,088. Two more years remain before the time for 
filing expires. It is estimated that 200,000 certificates will be 
issued during 1926 and 100,000 additional during 1927. Based 
on the experience so far had of 2,901,000 certificates issued 
and the death losses charged against the fund, and estimating 
the certificates to be issued during 1926 and 1927, and estimat- 
ing the death losses for 1926, it is stated by the responsible 
nuthorities that there should be in the fund at the end of 
the year 1926 the sum of $195,000,000. To reach this amount 
will require the appropriation of $70,000,000 carried in the 
bill to be placed in the fund by March 1, 1926. A definite 
actuarial calculation of the amount required to be in the fund 
from year to year until the end of the 20-year period can not 
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be reached until the time for filing expires on January 1, 199° 
For the years 1926 and 1927, therefore, the sum placed in t}, 
fund must be based on the best data obtainable as the filing o¢ 
applications proceeds and death losses occur. 

It may be well enough here to say that each one of these 
certificates has a loan value after the third year. Money cay 
be borrowed on certificates from banks. The borrower mus) 
give a note and place his certificate with the bank as collatera) 
security, and on the note he is required to pay 6 per cent 
interest. If he fails to pay the note when due, the Govern 
ment is required to pay it, and then the Government takes the 
certificate and becomes the beneficiary and the ex-service man 
who borrowed the money and to whom the certificate was 
originally issued, is required, before he can regain the certifi- 
cate, to pay the note and the interest on it up to date. After 
that he is free to go on his way. 

Now, this situation is one about which there is a good dea) 
of uncertainty. In the estimate made as to the amount of 
money required for the fund to meet obligations at the end 
of the 20-year period, there was no calculation made as to the 
number of certificates that might be hypothecated and the 
number of certificates once hypothecated, which might not he re- 
deemed and which might have to be held by the Government. 
So we can only tell by experience as time goes on how much 
more money we will need from year to year to meet the obli- 
gations as the result of that uncertainty. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As time goes on and the certificates be- 
come more valuable it will increase this uncertainty, will 
it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is liable to; but we will have to meet it 
when we come to it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. How many certificates have been issued? 

Mr. MADDEN. Two million nine hundred thousand; and it 
is estimated that 300,000 more will be issued. The date of filing 
applications closes on the 1st of January, 1928, unless Congress 
opens the question up and extends the time. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Does it look as if 80 or 90 per cent will 
have made application? 

Mr. MADDEN. It looks like a total of nearly 3,500,000 appli- 
cations. 

Now, in the Department of Agriculture the sum of $168,312 is 
recommended to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to adjust 
the telegraph rates between the Weather Bureau and the tele- 
graph company for messages and use of wires in handling the 
Weather Bureau business during the fiscal year 1926. 

I wish to say that some years ago a new contract was made 
between the telegraph company and the Government, increasing 
the rates when costs became higher, and that applied to every- 
thing except that part of the Agricultural Department covering 
the Weather Bureau. 

The Agricultural Department thought that this was service 
that ought to be rendered at a nominal sum, and it was con- 
tinued at that nominal sum, but finally the telegraph companies 
insisted upon a higher rate, and the department says it is very 
well justified; but even now at the new rate, to cover which 
this appropriation is proposed to be made, it does not come up 
to the rate that is charged for other Government service. 

This bill carries $22,900,000 for Federal road aid in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, The balance on hand on January 
1 was $8,622,000. The expenditures for the last six months of 
the fiscal year are estimated at approximately $30,000,000, so 
that the sum on hand plus the amount carried in the bill will 
be sufficient to pay maturing contracts with the States under 
authorizations heretofore made and within the amounts fixed 
by law which will be presented between now and June 30. 

The sum of $3,775,000 is granted for work on forest roads and 
trails in forest reserves in 29 States. The sum of $7,500,000 
was authorized for the fiscal year 1926 and authority granted 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to apportion the amount and 
to enter into contracts for the full sum. No appropriation has 
been made thus far to apply on this authorization. Obligations 
incurred to date aggregate $4,360,000 and the amount carried in 
the bill is sufficient to pay such of these obligations as will 
mature before June 80 next. It is not the policy of this com- 
mittee to carry anything in a deficiency bill that ought to £0 
into a regular annual appropriation Dill. 

The District of Columbia is making advance preparations 
for the pavement and resurfacing of a large number of streets. 
They want to begin their work early, so that they can com- 
plete it early. If we give them the money they ask for, it 
will give them the opportunity to begin their work and complete 
it before the construction season ends. Therefore we have 
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Will the gentleman yield? 
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provided for an appropriation of $1,734,678 for the District 
needs in this bill. It is an urgent matter; it is a matter that 
ought to be given early consideration. It would economize in 
the expenditure of money if we give them the money in time, 
and it will enable them to get better work and to give it better 
supervision. 

The Department of Labor has some very serious problems. 
They involve, among other things, a lot of cases for deportation 
of aliens. They have deported a good many people during the 
last year. There are 5,000 aliens located in various parts of 
the country now subject and ready for deportation. The aver- 
age cost of a deportation case is $87. It is believed that the 
sum recommended for this purpose in this bill will enable the 
deportation work to continue to the end of the fiscal year at a 
reasonably rapid rate. Most of the people whe.are subject to 
deportation are confined in penal institutions, jails, and so 
forth, and it is said that at least 100,000 people came into the 
United States illegally in the last two years. They are sub- 
ject to deportation, if they can be found. We are anxious 
to facilitate the work as much as possible, and hence we are 
recommending here $600,000 for the Bureau of Immigration, 
$150,000 of which. is allotted to the border-patrol work to 
prevent smuggling of aliens, and $450,000, it is estimated, will 
be spent in the work of deportation. 
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Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 


Mr. LAZARO. Has the gentleman any information as to 
how long these aliens who are to be deported have been in this 
country ? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not that information, I am sorry to 
say, 


We had two or three items from the Interior Department 
that aroused the interest of the committee, and about which 
we would like to tell you. There was an estimate before the 
committee on appropriations for $422,939.01 for the payment 
to the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota in connection with a 
settlement for the Minnesota National Forest, which we have 
not reported for appropriation. In 1998 Congress enacted a 
law turning 190,000 acres of land in Minneseta over to the 
national forest reserves. This land belonged to the Chippewa 


indians. The act provided that the land should be paid for 
at the rate of $1.25 per acre. The act also provided that 


there should be a commission appointed to ascertain the value 
of the property that the Government took from the Indians. 
The commission was required under the act to report within 
10 days. Of course, that was manifestly impossible. In 
order to obviate the appointment of the commission and yet 
be able to do the work and live within the law, I understand 
the Interior Department selected a man from the Forest 
Service of the Agricultural Department, another man from the 
indian Service of the Interior Department, and a representa- 
tive of the Indians in Minnesota to act as & commission. 
This commission did not report until 1923. They were not 
eppointed as a commission under the 1908 act until 10 days 
before they made their report. They were acting unofiicially, 
as a preliminary body, in order to come within the law. When 
they did report they found that the land at $1.25 an acre, 
which was the sum fixed in the act, and the value of the 
forests contained on the land amounted to $1,490,000. That 
report was adopted and approved by the President of the 
United States, and the money was paid to the Chippewa 
Indians, or put inte their fund. On the amount that was 
put into the fund there is interest at 5 per cent paid by the 
Government under the treaty between the Government and 
the Indians. 

Mr. MORTON 
amount to? 

Mr. MADDEN. The sum fixed was $1.25 an acre for 190,000 
acres, but there was u lot of timber besides. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. That $1.25 an acre did not cover 
the value of the forest? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 
jand another. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The forest was reserved in the 
sale? 

Mr. MADDEN. It was not sold. It was taken over by the 
Government and made a national forest. 

The value of this land was fixed at $1.25 an acre in the act, 
but the timber had no value placed upon it. The purpose of the 
commission was to ascertain what the value of the timber on 
the land was in addition to the value of the land. They did not 
ascertain this until 1922 and did not report until 1923, and re- 
ported a value in 1922, including the land, at $1.25 an acre, 
aggregating $1,490,000. Then it was suggested by the Indian 
representatives during the consideration of the case that there 
ought to be consideration given to the question of the value of 
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D. HULL. How much per acre did this 


The forest was one thing and the 
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the land and the timber at the time of the enactment of the law 
in 1908. As far as the evidence shows there was no special 
investigation made as to the value of either at the time the law 
was enacted, but for the purpose of some sort of a calculation 
they estimated the value to be in 1908, $885,000. Then, to bring 
that value up current, they estimated that there ought to be 5 
per cent interest paid from 1908 to 1 i4 years, which would 
be 70 per cent of the $885,000, or $620,000 more, or an agzgre- 
gate of $1,505,000. That wotld be an indirect ascertainment of 
the value in 1908 with interest added fer 14 It was 
stated that the ascertainment was not official and that it did 
not relate to the obligation imposed upon the commission (hat 
had been appointed, and that whatever they did outside of 


yu 


mam, 


years, 


he 
obligation imposed upon them was extra territorial, if | ay 
say so, or obiter dictum, and if $1,490,000 was the amount (hat 


should be paid in the way they ascertained under their author- 
ity it was fair to compare $1,505,000 with $1,490,000, and to see 
which one was the correct amount. So if we tox 
Government owed the Indians $15,000 There vw an 
$20,000 for some other timber valuations. Then there was 
other item of several acres of land, about $183, that was not in 


Kk the last, the 


ther 


as 


an 


the original consideration that might be added to the $15,000 
and $20,000, which makes $35,183. 

Our committee believes that if the Government owes the 
Indians in Minnesota anything on this item it was $35,183 
We did not want to do the Indians an injustice and were not 
going to allow an injustice to be done to the Treasury of the 
United States, so we are investigating further to see what 
ought to be done about it. We are of the opinion that it is 
$1,190,000, but many do not agree with us. We have not fore- 
closed the adjustment of this case, but we merely postpone 
it, but I think it is the duty of the committee to give you 


such information as it is that you may be able to add further 
to our knowledge if you have any 
present to ws. 


facts you may be able to 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 
Mr. MADDEN. I will. 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. This appropriation you have reduced 
$422,939. Does that represent merely a postponement? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is a postponement, and i have just. ex- 
plained why. 

We have an item here for the completion of the repair and 
fitting out pier at the Puget Sound (Wasb.) Navy Yard, the 
sum of $540,000. There was an act passed authorizing the 
construction of this pier with a limit of cost of $1,190,000, of 
which $650,000 had been previously appropriated, and the 
amount of the bill completes work under the present contract 
and limit of cost. Work under the contract will be completed 
in June, and the amount is now needed to enable progress 
payments to be made to the contractor as they are dune. 

We have another item of $340,000 for the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of the Navy Department to provide for the purchase 
of training planes to furnish aviation training for 408 gradu- 
ates of the Naval Academy who will finish their academy 
course in June. They will be given preliminary training in 
groups at Hampton Roads and San Diego, and the final train- 
ing of those who qualify will take place at Pensacola. 

The reason why we carry this item in this bill is that if we 
allow the graduates to complete their courses and have them 
distributed throughout the country at the different seaports and 
points without the preliminary training they would all have to 
come back to those places and Pensacola, or wherever they 
might be ;ent, to get their preliminary training. Now, the 
purpose of assigning them to duty for preliminary training at 
San Diego and Hampton Roads Is to sift out those who can 
not qualify for aviation and to send only those who do qualify 
to the field at Pensacola for final training. Now, at the Naval 
Academy every midshipman is required to take aviation. The 
only aviation he can get at the academy is ground work; they 
are taught the theory and mechanics of aviation, the machin- 
ery in the plané, taught the mechanics of handling a machine 
on the ground, but they are not permitted to fly until after 
graduation, and after graduation they are then required to take 
a flying course. Everyone can not qualify for aviation, and it 
is said not more than 5 per cent of those who may graduate, 
although they have taken ground work, will qualify eventually 
as aviators. 

Mr. LAZARO. Does not the gentleman think that there 
ought to be some way of testing these young men, because if 
there is only about 5 per cent that finally qualify it must be 
a waste of time for the others? 

Mr. MADDEN. This is for the purpose of testing them. 
We do not send them to Pensacola, where the intense train- 
ing takes place, until they have qualified in the tests. 
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Mr. LAZARO. But at the academy they have to take the 
course 7 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; a course in mechanics. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Are they all required to take it? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; they are all required to take it. 

Mr. LAZARO. If they are required to take it and only 5 
per cent finally quelify, and there is no way of testing them 


beforehand, it is a great waste | 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the mechanics of it is of infinite | 
value, not only to the men themselves, but to the Navy and | 
the country. It is valuable for the men to know the subject, 
even if they can not fly. sor example, it may be very easy 


for a man to learn how to run a machine, but if he does not 
know what the machine is for, what it will do, and when it 
will do it, and just what happens when it does not do it, he 
falls short of knowing what he should know. All those things 
are important for the man to know. 

Mr. LAZARO tut whatever time and money are expended 
op the 95 per cent who do not qualify is wasted. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not take anything away from their 
viulue as sailors to be able to fly an airplane. It gives them 
an education that they otherwise would not get, and does not 


destroy the other education, which is largely theory and dress 
parade 

Mit LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield: 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 


‘ir. LAGUARDIA. This provision is very useful, and the 
feet that we give 409 graduates of the academy training in 
the Air Service is very valuable. What I want to call atten- 


tien to is that there is here a provision of $340,000 for planes. 


Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. And it brings us back to the same old 
question after these boys have completed their preliminary 
course we shall have a perfect preliminary school in good 


working order that will go to waste. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; we wiil send other people there. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not for a year. 
Mr. MADDEN. We train aviators. 
issioned ofiicers It is not new. We have it now. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Should we not concentrate all this pre- 
liminacy training so that the Army and Navy could train to- 
gether in preliminary training? 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish we could do a lot of things that we 
do not do. I am not in accord with most of the methods 
that are in use, but we must meet the situation as best we can. 
Nobody seems to want to cooperate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, But you do hope the time will come 
when they will cooperate? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. To one thing I have made up my 
mind, and so far as I am able to shape things it will be to 
that the people in command of the Army and Navy select 
enlisted men to the extent that is possible to use them as 
aviators instead of having them all commissioned officers. 


It is not only for com- 
ii 


see 


You can not run an army or a navy with nobody but commis- | 


sloned officers, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 
be much easier. 

Mr. MADDEN. They are very much opposed to it. 
do not want to associate with the man who has not 
versity education. That is the story. You might as well tell 
the truth about it. They played that game when they fixed 
the regulations during the war. I fought that to the end, and 
got it to the point where a man could become an aviator if he 
had the necessary knowledge and experience. That is not what 
they want. They want an aristocracy 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of the air? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; of the air, in the air, or in the water, 
under the water. 


As aviation develops further that will 


They 





or 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. If you could hold back appropriations 
for a while, you would soon get these officers of the Army and 


Navy to use some cOmmon sense and get together. 
Mr. MADDEN. I have not had my way in all these matters. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. But you have a lot of power behind 
you. 
Mr. MADDEN. Now, the recommendation for the Postal 


Service is $100,789,584.50. Practically all of it is on account of 
salary increases voted by you gentleman last year. Of course 


we did not appropriate any money at that time for this 
purpose, 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN., How does that $100,000,000 compare 


with the figure that was given to the Congress at the time the 
bill was passed? 


Mr. MADDEN. This is for 18 months. I will explain it all. 





a uni- | 
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The act of February 28, 1925, increased the pay and allow. 
ances of officers and employees of the Postal Service and pro- 
vided that the increase should be retroactive to January 1 
1925. No appropriations have been made thus far on account 
of the new law. The appropriations for the fiscal year 1996 
were made on the basis of pay rates in effect before the act 
of February 28. By the deficiency of March 4, 1925, Congress 
made the 1926 appropriations available to pay the postal sala. 
ries and allowances at the new rates so that funds have been 
available to pay the new rates commencing with January 1 
1925. The total cost of the salary increases for the period 
from January 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926, is $108,266,549.79: of 
this amount it has been possible to absorb $6,000,727.95 from 
unobligated funds in the 1925 and 1926 appropriations, leaving 
$97,265,821.84 the amount to be appropriated in this bill, : 

On account of increased postal business additional sums are 
recommended for clerks at first and second class post offices 
and carriers for the city delivery service. The amount of 
$1.302,675 will provide approximately 1,740 additional clerks 
distributed over various periods of the year, and the sum of 
$1,552,679 will provide approximately 1,994 carriers. Of the 
amount for carriers $258,779 will represent that part of the 
appropriation due to the new salary law, and of the amount 
for clerks the sum of $217,112 is due to that cause. These two 
amounts aggregating $475,891, added to the salary increase 
figures for men already in the service, $103,266,549.79 brings 
the total increase for the new salary law to $103,742,440.79 for 
the 18-month period. I think that answers the gentleman’s 
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oe 


question. 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 
Mr. MADDEN. Of this sum $33,419,810.81 is for the 6 


months of the fiscal year 1925, and $70,322,629.98 is for the 
12-month period of the fiscal year 1926, and seems to be about 
$2,000,000 more than what was estimated; $68,000,000 was the 
estimate made at that time. 

The sum of $210,000 is recommended to enable the Air Mail 
Service to purchase 15 additional planes. The purpose is to 
purchase planes with greater carrying capacity to meet the 
heavier loads it is anticipated will be required to be hauled 
when the contract air-mail lines are in full swing. They will 
be bringing mail into the main route and taking it away from 
the main route. There would have been enough money in the 
fund to build these planes out of the general appropriation had 
it not been for the fact that on the Ist of July, the beginning 
of this fiseal year, there was a new night-flying route between 
New York and Chicago opened, the cost of which is about one- 
third of the total of the transcontinental line. The revenues 
from the Air Mail Service are about $900,000 a year, and the 
expense is nearly $3,000,000 a year. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Under Colonel Henderson’s administra- 
tion of the Air Mail Service the Government got more from 
the small appropriations given to the Post Office Department 
for an air service than it got from any other department, and 
if the present administration is as efficient as Colonel Hender- 
son’s administration, that service is doing more for the develop- 
ment of aviation in this country than the Army and the Navy 
put together. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am sure Colonel Henderson will be gratified 
to know of the statement made by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuarpta], who is so familiar with aviation and 
for whose judgment he has great admiration. In view of the 
fact that only $10,000,000 so far all told has been expended on 
aviation in the Post Office Department, it is marvelous to see 
the progress that has been made, the development that has 
occurred, and the information on the question of the possibili- 
ties of aviation that has been furnished to the world. How- 
ever, we have entered upon a new era. 

Under the recent law we have provided that the Postmaster 
General may let contracts for the movement of air mail and 
that the contractor shall receive not to exceed four-fifths of 
the postage received, and in view of the fact that the receipts 
trom the existing air mail service are now about $1 for every 
$4 spent and the contractors seem to be willing to take the 
work over, I should suggest the wisdom of having the Gov- 
ernment get out of the aviation business as a commerci«! 
enterprise as soon as these contractors are equipped to do the 
work and take over the present Government activities: The 
Government has done a wonderful job of pioneering. It has 


proved the possibilities of aviation, safe flying in al! kinds 
of weather and in all kinds of altitudes, over the mountains 
and over the plains, and {t has established a record of efficient 
experimental service that I think the people of the United 
States have reason to be proud of, 


, 
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One of the important items in the bill is $149,250,000 to be used 
to refund taxes illegally collected. From 1917 up to Septem- 
per, 1925, we have expended for the return of moneys collected 
illegally from the taxpayers of the country about $554,000,000, 
but during that time we collected $30,250,000,000, and it is 
not to be wondered that many mistakes were made. But this 
is not all on account of mistakes. In a good many instances 
the law has been liberalized, and in addition to that new con- 
structions have been placed on the various revenue laws by 
the courts. A good deal of this amount, $156,000,000, is due to 
court decisions. However, while we have been paying back 
€554.000,000 we have collected $2,886,000,000 on underpaid 
cchedules, and that does not come to the House for considera- 
tion. We only see the dark side of things. They come to us 
when they want money. They do not come to us to tell us the 
story of their achievement. They have collected $2,886,000,000 
on underpaid schedules while they have been paying back on 
overpaid schedules $554,000,000 out of a total collected of $30,- 
©50,000,000 since 1917. So we seem to be rather fortunate in 
the fact that for every dollar we pay back on overpaid sched- 
ules we are collecting about $5.50 on underpaid schedules. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Is there any way of estimating how 
much more is likely to be paid back on account of the claims 
pending? 

Mr. MADDEN. 
audits disclose. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. There is no limit set as to time? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; the statute of limitations runs, of 
course. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. 
pending. 

Mr. MADDEN. No. We have the statute of limitations, of 
course, but every time the statute of limitations is about to run, 
Congress opens up the cases so that the taxpayer may make a 
new application. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. May I ask a further question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, of course. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the distinguished gentleman who 
is chairman of the Committee on Appropriations enlighten those 
of us on this committee who are not on the inside—— 

Mr. MADDEN. There is nobody on the inside. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. We are a little bit more on the outside. 
Will the gentleman inform us to what extent your cc mmittee 
investigates the merits of these claims? 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not investigate the merit of the 
claims at all. What we do is to provide the means by which 
payments can be made after they are investigated. 

Mr. JACOBSTBHIN. Does the Budget Bureau that recom- 
mends them to you investigate? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; the Budget Bureau does not. I think I 
had better go into this and tell you about it a little more in 
detail. I am anxious to give all the information I can. 

Mr, JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEHIN. The radio talk on Saturday night in 
which the Budget was discussed seems to claim all the savings 
and thereby detracts from Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; it is inspiring to send out delight- 
ful messages, and people like to hear them. We are content 
to be the dray horses and do not look for any flowers or 
encomiums, 

Mr. MENGES. I think the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee ought to state over the radio some day what we 
really do. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say that since the war the Congress 
has refused $4,250,000,000 of administrative requests for appro- 
priations, and since the Budget was enacted we have refused 
$345,000,000 ; that is, the appropriations have been $345,000,000 
less than the recommendations of the Budget. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Why is there so much complaint coming from 
taxpayers as to the long time it takes the Government to refund 
the money, which actually interferes with their business? 

Mr, MADDEN. Well, it is a hard problem; so many things 
£0 into the process of auditing—study, reconsideration—they 
are adjusted, sent back, and when the courts do not interfere 
Congress does, and that keeps them in the air and unsettled in 
many cases for three or four years, when they should be 
settled sooner. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Does the Government pay interest? 

Mr. MADDEN. It does. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. How much? 


1926 


Nobody can tell. It depends on what the 


I mean with respect to the claims now 
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Mr. MADDEN. Six per cent. Now, on December 31, 1924, 
the number of unaudited cases was 1,358,416, and on December 
31, 1925, the number was 1,196,125. Of the amount of refund 
during the 1925 period, $554,000,000, it is estimated that $156,- 
000,000 has been due to the decisions of the court, and more 
than $60,000,000 is due to interest paid under the law. The 
average refund over the recent period has been slightly in 
excess of $600 per case. Of the sum of $149,250,000 carried 
in the bill it is estimated that $41,500,000 will be due to in- 
terest. The interest, mind you, is not a regulation of the 
Treasury Department; it is under a law requiring it to be 
paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
one hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield myself 30 minutes more. 

The average monthly expenditure under this appropriation 
is estimated at $11,535,000 against an average monthly ex- 
penditure during the previous 16-month period of $12,500,000, 
a decrease in the monthly rate of approximately $1,000,000. 

The average monthly expenditure depends on the number of 
audits they are able to make. Take, for example, a consoli- 
dated return, which would be a return, say, like the United 
States Steel Corporation, with holding companies and sub 
sidiary companies reporting to a parent concern. I think they 
have an old case pending from somewhere way back at the 
beginning of the war where the audit has not yet been com- 
pleted. It takes a carload of papers for a single return, and 
there are many questions involved in that audit—the question 
of depreciation, depletion of land and mines, the question of 
interest allowed, whether it ought to be allowed, and so many 
questions involved that have to be adjudicated that it is a 
wonder that we ever have any adjudication at all. There were 
no audits made until about three years after the war. 

It all had to be taken up from the beginning and straightened 
out, and the returns were piled up, millions upon millions of 
them. The Appropriations Committee figured out one day with 
the department that we ought to be able to collect five or six 
hundred million dollars a year if we could expedite the audit, 
and so we gave them $10,000,000 for that purpose. We col- 
lected $545,000,000 the first year. We collect now through 
the special agent's efforts abont $5,000,000 a month, $60,000.000 
a year, by searching out people who have not filed schedales 
that ought to have filed them and make them come in under 
the law. Everything is being done to put every safeguard 
around the work of the auditing and to protect the public 
interests and at the same time give justice to the taxpayer. 
He is entitled to that. 

This appropriation of money in advance is made on the 
theory that if the audit has authorized on an average $10,- 
500,000 or $11,500,000 a month in payments thus far, it is fair 
to assume that the audit will yield that much for payments, 
and the money is there to pay it when the audit is made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With the board of appeals functioning 
and establishing fixed rules, it is hoped that in four or five 
years it will be able to catch up with the work. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. This will stop cases going to court in 
many instances, but there ought to be something done in re- 
spect to the board of appeals. They have had to sit on one 
case that involved a matter of 99 cents. Manifestly, it is 
unfair to have such a claim submitted to the board of appeals. 
The revenue bill that is pending in the Senate fixes a $10 
filing charge, and it is fair to expect that in the future a $10 
filing charge will not be paid when the case involves only 99 
cents. 

The Coast Guard is granted the sum of $7,674,491.96. I see 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpia] smiling at 
that. All of this is due to the increased and onerous duties 
which have been placed upon the service in connection with 
the prevention of the smuggling of liquor and combating the 
activities of the “ rum runner.” 

In 1924 additional vessels and personnel were granted the 
service to engage in the work on a larger scale than had 
theretofore been possible with the fleet that the Coast Guard 
had operated for many years in discharge of its normal func- 
tions, But the range of the vessels that were smuggling con- 
traband goods into the United States, instead of being at the 
3-mile limit, went to the 12-mile limit, and when they were 
sought there, they went farther out and came in under cover 
sometimes, and it takes more vessels to protect the interests 
of the Government where the smuggling takes on a wider 
cruising range, and that is why we are appropriating this 
money, because it is the determination of the Government, as 
far as I can see, that, cost what it will, the law must be 
enforced. That is one thing. If you do not like the law, 
repeal it, but while the law stands, every man and woman in 


The gentleman from Illinois has occupied 
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America should be a law observer, and as far as I am con- 
cerned it would not make any difference what it costs to 
enforce the law, I would enforce it if I were charged with 
the responsibility of enforcing it, and then let those who 
have the power to repeal it repeal it, if they did not like it. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has the gentleman’s committee any esti- 
mates from the Coast Guard Service as to how much it would 


cost (vo prevent liquor coming into the country from abroad? 

Mir. MADDEN. I do not think they know, and I do not 
think anybody could make an estimate, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They do not presume that they are 
preventing liquor from coming into the country now, do they? 

Mr. MADDEN. They do presume it, to a large extent. 
That is, they have restricted it materially. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They have restricted it about one-half 


ot 1 per cent 
Mr. MADDEN. I do not know whether it is one-half of 1 
per cent or not, but does the gentleman mean that they have 


restricted the alcoholie content to that? [Laughter.] 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am speaking of the restriction in the 
quantity. With all they are spending and all the efforts that 


are being made, liquor is coming into the country, and I think 
we ought to know officially just how much is coming in and 
how much it would cost to enforce the law. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should be very much pleased if I had the 
information and knowledge and experience that would enable 
me to tell the gentleman that. I would then be a very valuable 
acquisition to the Government agency. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I belong to the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic 
Committee, but I can not get that committee to function. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman will function wisely and well, 
I know, when he does function. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
committee to come to life? 

Mr. MADDEN. I shoukl be very happy if I had the instru- 
mentality to do it. 

We have next the customs service, and there we are appro- 
priating $462,800 to keep the present force going. More money 
has been collected through the customs service during the last 
six months than any similar period in the Government's his- 
tory, and they are doing the best job that has ever been done 
and are looking forward to the collection of $585,000,000 from 
the customs service during this fiscal year, which will be a 
record. 

The act of March 4, 1925. authorized the expenditure of 
$2,000,000 at Walter Reed General Hospital to replace the 
present temporary buildings with permanent construction. The 
bill carries $1,050,000 of direct appropriation and contract 
authorization of $950,000. In addition to the $2,000,000 the 
sum of $800,000 has been allotted by the Veterans’ Bureau and 
$150,000 will be expended by the Red Cross for its building, 
making the total of the completed facilities $3,050,000. When 
completed the hospital will have a capacity of 920 beds. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man vield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. The gentleman brushed over 
the Customs Service so quickly that I did not have a chance 
to ask him whether the $462,000 took into consideration—— 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not for increased pay, if that is what 
the gentleman has in mind, 

Mr. SOMBRS of New York. 
to ascertain, 

Mr. MADDEN. 
It represents pay 
Mr, LAZARO. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman will remember that some time 
back there was a fire at Walter Reed Hospital and that there 
was considerable criticism in the press as to the buildings 
being fire traps. Has anything been done to relieve that 
situation? 

Mr. MADDEN. When they have completed these permanent 
buildings they will have facilities in fireproof buildings for 920 
beds, of which 800 will be provided by the present appropriation 
and authorization. 

There is very little, if anything, more to say about this bill. 
It is composed of items relating to almost every department of 
the Government and is an interesting bill. If anyone desires to 
ask any questions I should be very glad to answer them, if 
I can. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Is it not true that the eighteenth amend- 
ment bas thrown very heavy expense on the Customs Service 
anise 


Mr 


That is a point that I wanted 


It is to pay those already employed there. 
already fixed. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes, 


MADDEN. Oh, ves. A great part of their force is en- 


gaged in preventing smuggling of all kinds, including liquor. 


eS 


Would the gentleman help me to get that | 
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They are required to confiscate boats which they capture ang 
also automobiles that carry illicit, contraband goods for sm je. 
gling purposes. 

But they have been doing a marvelous job, and the courts 
have made their job still harder than it would be even from 
the fact that after they capture a boat now the owner of the 
boat may go to court and file a bond and take the boat out. 
There may be five or six captures of this same boat before th. 


| case is tried, because the courts are collecting evidence in refer. 


| 





i 


ence to law violations in connection with prohibition. 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. BERGER. Can the gentleman give an estimate of how 
much it costs to enforce the eighteenth amendment, just about 

Mr. MADDEN. I should say over $30,000,000. 

Mr. BERGER. All told? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BERGER. Could the gentleman give us an estimate of 
how much it cost to enforce all of the eighteen or nineteon 
amendments? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, taking all the amendments we 
have aml the Constitution, including all laws we enforce, the 
total cost is $3,600,000,000 a year. 

Mr. BERGER. I beg the gentleman's pardon, it is not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Including the Army and Navy. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On page 41 of the report the gentlemau 
did not enumerate the item of $1,000,000 for removing the test- 
ing and experimental plant. I call the gentlenan’s attention 
to the fact that there is no authority of law for that expendi 
ture, and in all likelihood the point of order will be raised on 
the appropriation when it comes before the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say no point of order was reserved, 
and no point of order is in order on that account on this bill 
I think otherwise it might be subject to the point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When the Army appropriation bill comes 
in containing that item it is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will not discuss that question now, because 
I may have to discuss it later. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, I will. 

Mr. WEFALD. I would like to know if the gentleman can 
tell us whether this liquor smuggled in is shipped in foreign 
ships? 

Mr. MADDEN. As far as I am able to ascertain in most 
cases it is, but there are some American coastwise ships en- 
gaged in that work. 

Mr. WEFALD. It seems as if it is smuggled in foreign 
vessels we would be able to stop it. 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me that way, too. 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MADDEN. I always yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BERGER. The gentleman said it cost about $3,000,- 
000,000 to enforce all the amendments? 

Mr. MADDEN. All the laws. 

Mr. BERGER. All right. How much is used to enforce the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is expended to enforce all the laws of the 
United States. 

Mr. BERGER. How much is spent for the enforcement of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments? 

Mr. MADDEN. I must agree with the gentleman no part 
is expended, because there is no attempt to enforce. Of course, 
if I had my way they would all be enforced. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Sixty-three gentlemen are present, not a quorum. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following members failed 
to answer to their name: 

[Roll No, 25] 


Abernethy Colton Fenn Hawley 
Andrew Cooper, Ohlo Flaherty Holaday 
Anthony Corning Frear Houston 
Aswell Coyle Freeman Hudspeth 
Auf der Heide Cullen Fuller Johnson, Ind. 
Bacon Darrow Galiivan Johnson, Wash. 
Begg Deal Gambrill a 
Blanton Dickinson, Iowa Gilbert Keller 
Bowles Dickstein Glynn Kiess 
Burdick Dominick Golder Kindred 
Butler Douglass Goldsborough Kunz 

Carew Drane Goodwin Lampert 
Carss Drewry Graham Lanbem 
Carter, Calif. Driver Griffin Lea, Calif. 
Celler Edwards Hale Lee, Ga. 
Chapman Hslick Hastings Letts 

Cleary Freirchild Liawes Lindsay 








og? 
1oV6 
berger Patterson Sehneider Tincher 
ce Peery Scott Tucker 
i-Keown Perlman Shreve Underhill 
e, Pa. *hillips Spearing Updike 
rtin, La, Pou Stalker Vinson, Ga. 
aelson Purnell Strong, Kans. Voigt 
Mills Quayle Strong, Pa. Weller | 
Mot tague Ramseyer Sullivan White, Me. 
Montgomery Rathbone Swartz Whitehead 
Mooney Reed, Ark. Swoope Winter | 
e. Ohio Reed, N. Y. Taber Woodrum 
Ml in. Reid, Ill Taylor, Colo. Wurzbach 
«Connor, La. Robinson, lowa Taylor, W. Va. Wyant 
er, Ala. Rouse Temple Yates 
er, N. Y. Sabath Thayer 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the | 
hair, Mr. CHINDBLOoOM, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 8722, 
finding itself without a quorum, under the rule he caused the 
roll to be called, whereupon 3805 Members answered to their 
names, a quorum, and he presented a list of the absentees for 
insertion in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its sitting. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns]. [Applause.] 
Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman frém [Illinois 


[Mr. MappEN] made a very clear statement as to the appropria- 
tions carried in the pending deficiency bill, which is one of the 
largest deficiency bills that has been reported to the House in 
many years, and possibly any time since the war. It is not 
my purpose to discuss the pending bill at the present time, 
although I may refer to some features of it later if I have 
the time. 

I read with a great deal of interest the speeches made by 
the President of the United States and the Director of the 
Budget at the semiannual business meeting of the Government 
employees last Saturday. I hold these gentlemen in the high- 
est esteem. These meetings I understand are held semiannu- 
ally and were first instituted by the first Director of the 
Budget, General Dawes, now Vice President of the United | 
States. I understand that at that time these meetings were 
held in order to permit Government employees to assemble at | 
least twice a year for the purpose of participating in a con- 
ference looking to economies to be effected and further savings | 
to be made in their respective departments and bureaus. 

But after reading the speeches of last Saturday I came to 
the conclusion that this meeting was more a meeting of self- 
congratulation than anything else; a meeting in which the 
employees, although present, had no opportunity to participate. | 
Their function seemed to be to listen to what was said. I was 
very much surprised at some of the statements made, and that 
is partially the reason for my addressing myself to what was | 
said upon that occasion. The speeches of the two distinguished | 
gentlemen seemed to me to be a brief for the defense rather | 
than a plain statement of economies and savings which could | 
not be questioned. 

The President of the United States spent most of his time 
not in discussing the appropriations and economies but in re- | 
ferring to matters which were outside the announced object of 
the meeting, although he did deliver a very strong injunction 
upon those present to practice economy. In discussing the 
postwar conditions and the situation existing in this country | 
immediately following the war he referred to the fact that | 
trade and industry were almost prostrated; that labor was 
unemployed; that agriculture was suffering; and then he con- 
gratulated the country upon the fact that those conditions had | 
been relieved, and by inference, at least, assumed some credit | 
to the administration for the fact that the country is now in a 


prosperous condition; for, after speaking of those matters, he 
said: 





The action of the Government was prompt and effective. 
us to see that it remains sustained. 


We all know, of course, that after the war all the great 
countries—in fact, all the countries which participated in that 
war—found themselves in a more or less serious financial 
condition. The tax burden of the people was heavier than ever 
before; expenses of government throughout the world were 
vastly greater than had ever been dreamed of. In our own 
country the people found themselves burdened with govern- 
mental expenditures not before thought of, and with taxes 
which, as I have said on previous oecasions, were proving a 
serious handicap to business and to industry. 

Fortunately, our country was the quickest to recover, and 
we have been enjoying a prosperity of which we are proud and 
upon which we congratulate ourselves. But I am convinced 
that when the history of this period is written credit will not 
be given to this administration or the Congress for this pros- 


It is for 
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perity, but credit will rather be given to the great recuperative 
power of the splendid citizenship of our country and our 1 

nificient resources. [Applause.]} 
I said I was surprised at some of the 


statements made by 
the President and the Director of the Budget upon that occa 
| Sion. And let me say that in making these observations 
there is no intention of personal criticism. I hold the Presi- 


| dent of the United States in the very highest regard, both offi 
| cially and personally. I 
| the man 


respect the high office and I respect 
who holds that office, and I have a peculiarly warm 
affection and regard for the splendid Director of the Budget, 
Gen. Herbert M. Lord No one has ever heard me question 
either his very great ability or the sincerity which prompts 
him in the performance of the duties of his office. But I am 
not unmindful of the fact that General Lord as Director of 
the Budget is the direct and personal appointee of the Presi- 
dent of the United States; that he does not dictate the poli- 
cies of the administration; that he is not responsible for any 
new activities that may be created; that he, as the appointee 
of the President, is charged solely with the duty of investi- 
gating and making recommendations to the President of the 
amounts of money that may be needed to run the Government 
in the way of its present activities, and also to take care of 
any new policies which the President may determine upon. 

The President of the United States asserted that we have 
greatly reduced the expenditures of the Government since 1921. 
You know we hardly ever have a speech made on the part of 
the majority party referring to expenditures and approupria- 
tions in which they do not undertake to compare appropria- 
tions and expenditures of the present day with those made 
in 1921. 

The President of the United States said that in 1926 we would 
spend $1,919,000,000 less than was spent in 1921. That is true. 
But I have often said, my friends, it is unfair, it is not giving a 
true picture of the economies being effected at the presem time, 
to compare the expenditures of the present day with the ex- 
penditures made in the fiscal year just immediately following 
the war, before the Army and the Navy had been fully demo- 
bilized from their former war strength, and while many of the 
war agencies were still in full operation. The President said, 
in speaking on this subject: 

Federal expenditures, which then amounted 5,538,000.000 for 
that fiscal year, 1921, it is now estimated will be cut dewn to $3 619,- 
000,000 for this fiscal year 


to 


That is a saving of $1,919,000,000 


It would have been fairer and more informative if the Presi- 
dent had compared the expenditures of the present fiscal year 
1926 with those of 1925, the previous fiscal year, because we can 
only judge of the real economies effected in one year by a com- 
parison with the expenditures made in the preceding year. 
We can only tell whether or not there has been any real reduc- 
tion in the expenditures of the Government in one year by com 
paring the expenditures of that year with those made in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. It might have been embarrassing to the 
President of the United States to have made that comp#rison, 
because had he done so it would have been shown that the 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1926 will be $89,000,000 more 
than the actual expenditures for the fiscal year 1925. 

But, my friends, we should be frank in these matters, even 
though it may be embarrassing, politically and personally. 

If he was going back five years to 1921 for a comparison, it is 
pertinent to inquire why he did not go back to 1919, when a 
Democratic administration reduced expenses $12,000,000,000. 
No one has even claimed any credit for the Democratic adminis- 
tration in that reduction, for we were getting back from a war 
basis to a peace time basis, and certainly by the same reasoning 
it can not be contended that the present or previous Harding 


administration is entitled to any credit for the reduction in 
1921, as 1 will show. 

But let us adopt the method of comparison made by the 
President of the United States. Let us see just where these 


reductions occur and of just what they consist. In 1921, as I 
have said, we had not yet fully demobilized the Army and the 
Navy from their former war strength. We spent on the Army 
in 1921, $1,101,615,000—and let me say to you gentlemen, I 
take these figures which I am giving you from the report 
made by the then Director of the Budget, Mr. Dawes, for 1921, 
and the report made by the present Direstor of the Budget, 
both of which are on the table before me, and if anyone doubts 
the accuracy of the figures which I will give you I shali be 
pleased to have him come forward and verify them for himeelf. 
We spent on the Navy in 1921, $650,373,000. In other words, 
we spent a total upon the Army and the Navy in 1921 of 
$1,751,988,000, In the present year it is estimated that the total 
cost of both the Army and the Navy will be $689,594,000, or a 
reduction of $1,062,394,000. 
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In 1921, as you know, the railroads had not yet recovered from 
the effects of having been taken over during the war as a 
war necessity and it was necessary for the Government to con- 
tinue its aid and support of the railroads until they could fully 


recover from that action, and there was expended on rail- 


1 


road administration in 1921, $730,711.000, whereas in the pres- | 


ent fiscal year, 1926, there will be spent only $7,209,000, a dif- | 
ference of $723,502,000. 

In 1921 we had the United States Grain Corporation, a 
corporation organized as a war necessity for the purpose of 
stabilizing the price of wheat, and for other purposes, and 


there was spent upon the grain corporation in 1921, $90,353,000, 
and nothing is being spent for that purpose during the year 
126 

in 1921 the interest on the public debt was $1,000,000,000, 
whereas in the present year there will be expended by way 
of terest on the public debt $820,000,000, a difference of 
S1S0.000.000 

In 1921 there was expended upon Civil War pensions £260,- 
611.000. In the present year the cost of Civil War pensions 
will be $210.056,000, or a difference of $50,555,000, 

In 1921 the Hmergency Fleet Corporation, a war agency, 
cost the Government $130,723,000. In 1926, the present fiscal 


year, it will cost $89,690,000, a difference of $91,033,000 

These six items amount to $2,197,847,000, or $278,000,000 more 
than the $1,919,000,000 reduction in which the President takes 
such great pride, and which he credits to “constructive 
economy.” Will anyone contend for a moment that either the 
administration or the entitled to the least credit 
for these reductions? 

The question naturally arises, if it be true that such 


is 


Congress 


great 


economies have been effected: if it be true that there have been | 


such great savings upon the part of the present administration, 
why is there not a greater difference between the expenditures 
for tht present year and those made in 1921? 

I said a while ago that it was unfair; that it was not being 
entirely frank and candid with the people to compare 
present year 1926 with the year 1921. When you come 
examine the facts and when you eliminate from the expendi- 
tures of 1921 those things which directly grew out of the war 
and which do not exist now, it will be seen that there ought to 
be a greater difference in the expenditures for the respective 
years than that shown by the President of the United States, 
if these economies had been effected. 

And while we are examining the difference in expenditures 
between 1926 and 1921, which Mr. Dawes listed in his report 
on the Budget under the head of “ Ordinary expenditures for 
operation of the routine business of government generally. 
subject to Executive control,” it is interesting to note the ex- 
penses of the Executive Office for those two years. 

In 1921, at the close of the Democratic administration, the 
cost of the Executive Office, which includes the salary of the 
personnel employed by the President in the office, the cost 
was $197,000. In 1926, the present year, the estimated cost 
of the Executive Office is $483,000, or an increase of 150 per 
cent. In 1923, in the beginning of which fiscal year the present 
Chief Executive assumed office, the cost of the Executive Office 
was $349,000, showing an increase in three years under the 
present Chief Executive of $134,000, or nearly 40 per cent. 
{[Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wonder if the gentleman included in the 
cost of the Executive Office the extensive repairs that had to 
be made to keep the building from falling down? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; but I take it there are repairs being 
made upon the White House every year. There is not a year 
when there are not appropriations made for such repairs, and 
1 will say to the gentleman from Illinois that those repairs 
continue year after year, and let us see just what the cost of 
the Executive Office has been during the several years that the 
present Chief Executive has occupied the office. 

I have told you that for the present year they are $483,000. 
Last year they were $411,898, and for the next year, 1927, after 
these repairs to which the gentleman from Illinois refers will 
have been completed, they are estimated to be $431,000, which 
is an increase of more than 100 per cent over what it cost 
under a Democratic administration during its last year [ap- 
plause] and a very great increase over what it was when the 
present Chief Executive became the head of our Government. 

The Director of the Budget, my friends, boasted of his 2 per 
cent club, a club which he said was composed of departments 
and independent establishments of the Government which had 
promised and which had actually carried out the promise of 
reducing their expenditures 2 per cent. [Laughter.] He criti- 
cized very harshly some of the departments, one of them ia 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


the | must 


to | people in the Federal service who have been under the economy 
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particular, for having promised and having become a full 


fledged member of this clnb and then having violated its prom 
ise and exceeded its declaration as to the economies it would 
bring about. He criticized another department which had no: 
joined the club, but which he said had spent $17,000,000 more 
than it was supposed to have spent. It is significant that he 
did not refer to the Executive Office as being a member of that 
club. 

I would respectfully suggest to the Director of the Budget 
that he send a blank application for membership to the White 
House. [Laughter.] It is all very fine, gentlemen, to talk to 
Government employees and plead economy. I am calling your 
attention to the figures which show that the Executive Office 
itself has in four years increased its expenditures 150 per cent 
Under the present Chief Executive, dating from the beginning 
of his term of office, the cost of the Executive Offices has in, 
creased 40 per cent over what they were when the lamented 
Harding died. Would it not be more effective to inculcate 
economy by example rather than by precept? 

So I.repeat, gentlemen, there is very little comfort to be 
gained by the President or those speaking for him in comparing 
appropriations for expenditures for 1926 with those which 
were made in 1921, a year almost directly following the war 
and at which time the people were burdened with the expense 
of the Railroad Administration, with the expense of the Army 
and the Navy, which bad not been fully demobilized, and the 
expense of war agencies which were running, some of them at 
full blast. 

I wish to repeat that I have a very warm personal affection 
for General Lord, the Director of the Budget—I think he 


is 


| a splendid man and doing all he can to bring about economy— 


| have 


but he seems to have taken umbrage at somebody who has been 
making some criticism of the claim of economy and savings 
which have been “ propaganded ” throughout the country from 
time to time, for he says this: 


Statements that we have effected few or no economies of importance 


fall with strange and mocking sound of the 


rod 
latter years. If have no savings then the heads of 
great departments and important bureaus are suffering under a strange 
hallucination, 


upon the 


ears 


these there been 


I do not know of anyone who has claimed that there have 
not been economies effected in certain departments. There 
been economies, but the trouble is, my friends, that 
when economy in one place has been brought about then, by 
recommendation of the President in a number of instances and 


| by action of Congress in others, additional burdens far out- 


weighing the economies effected are placed upon the shoulders 
of the people. 

That reminds me of a letter that I received the other day 
from a gentleman which I think clearly illustrates some of 
these economies which in former speeches have been broad- 
easted over the country. This letter was received from a gen- 
tleman who dated it at Springfield, Ill. I do not know the gen- 
tleman and never heard of him before, and so I am not going 
to use his name. This letter is addressed to me and was sent 
to me shortly after I had made some remarks relative to the 
Budget on December 19. He writes: 


Dear Str: I have read your speech and your criticism in regard to 
the so-called Coolidge economy. You are a Democrat. I am and always 
have been an ardent Republican, but I do not propose to let you get 
away with any such criticism as that. Surely you must know some- 
thing of the thousands of dollars that have been saved by this admin 
istration in lead pencils, drinking cups, and towels, 

Yours very truly, 


[Laughter.] 
Now, the Director of the Budget, gentlemen, asserted that 
there has been, and I quote his language— 


a marked decrease in the cost of Federal administration. 


Let us see. The actual figures, I imagine, taken from the 
President’s own Budget report is the very best evidence on that 
subject. You know they say that figures will not lie. I think 
they can sometimes be juggled, but here are the plain figures 
contained in this report I have before me, and what do they 
show? They may, and I think they do, explain the reason why 
these gentlemen do not undertake to compare the present year 
with the one preceding, because, as I said awhile ago, it would 
prove a little embarrassing both personally and officially. 

Now, what are the expenditures? In 1924 they were $3,506,- 
677,715.34. Those were the actual expenses, exclusive of the 
Postal Service. In 1925 they were $3,529,643,446.09, an excess 
of $23,000,000. In 1926 it is*estimated that they will be $3,618,- 
675,186, or an increase of $89,000,000 over the last fiscal year. 
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The director attempts to explain the increase over 1924 by a | 


reference to the adjusted compensation, tax refunds, and postal 
deficits, Which he says amount to $134,000,000, but he makes no 
effort to explain the big increase in 1926 over 1925. He refers 
to the fact that in 1925 the Government paid $59,000,000 less 
in interest, but he does not give any credit for that in this 
$124.000,000 to which I have referred. He entirely overlooks 
Ol fails to state or to say anything about the savings which 
have been made in those years on pensions, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, railroad administration, loans to railroads, 
war finance, intermediate credit banks, and interest on the pub- 
lie debt. Let us see what they were. Savings on pensions. In 
1925 the expenditure was less by $10,000,000 than it was in 
1924, and in 1926 the expenditures will be $10,000,000 less than 
n 1925. 

What about the Emergency Fleet Corporation? 
expenditures were $55,187,000 less than in 1924. 

Railroad administration. Expenditures in 1925 were $15,- 
700,000 less than in 1924. 

Loans to railroads. The Government loaned the railroads in 
1924 $13,000,000, which was counted in as a part of the 1924 
expenditures. It loaned nothing in 1925. 

War finance. There was a reduction in the expenditures of 
$10,000,000 in war finance in 1925 over 1924, and $22,000,000 in 
1926 over 1925. As to the intermediate credit banks, in 1924 
the Government subscribed $12,000,000 for stock in those banks, 
and that amount was charged to the expenditures for 1924, in 
order to make up the aggregate sum. The Government sub- 
scribed nothing in 1925 and nothing in 1926. 

Interest on the public debt. As I have heretofore stated, 
$50,000,000 less was paid by way of interest on the public debt 
in 1925 than was expended in 1924, and $61,000,000 less in 1926 
than in 1925. Certainly no one will claim that these reductions 
are due to any economies, or to any so-called saving, or that 
these reductions are the result of the “ constructive economy ” 
of which the President boasts. 

Certainly no one on either side of the Chamber will insist 
that the administration or the Congress is entitled to credit 
for these reductions which were inevitable, coming as they do, 


In 1925 the 


“ 


some of them by cessation of war activities and other by reason | 


of payments on the public debt, and other causes; and so, 
when you come to add the amounts of these reductions of ex- 
penditures in 1925 and compare them with the expenditures in 


1924 you will see that they amount to $40,000,000 more than the | 


$134,000,000 for which the director takes credit in the way of 
tax refunds and adjusted compensation and postal deficits, 


which he says is an explanation of the increase of 1925 ex- | 


penditures over 1924. By his own argument the expenditures 
for 1925 should have been $40,000,000 less instead of $23,000,- 
(44) greater. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. In the gentleman’s computations does he 
figure the post-office receipts and expenditures? 

Mr. BYRNS. No; I do not. 

Mr. TILSON. And that is left out entirely. 

Mr. BYRNS. Entirely; except the postal deficits. 

Mr. TILSON. All post-office receipts and expenditures? 


Mr. BYRNS. Absolutely. I am taking these figures as they 
are submitted, exclusive of the Postal Service. As the gentle- 
man knows, I have complained on numerous occasions be- 
cause the President, in his report to Congress, always gives 
the aggregate sum of appropriations requested and expendi- 
tures made, excluding the Postal Service because they do not 
present a full and complete picture. I have followed exactly 
the method followed by the Budget in the figures that I have 
given. I am giving its figures—they are not mine. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman, then, does not take into ac- 
count the increase made in the salaries of the postal employees? 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, no. The expenditures for this year, ex- 
clusive ef the Postal Service, will be $3,618,000,000; and if you 
add the $707,000,000 which will be expended for the Postal 
Service, you will find that the total expenditure of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1926 will be $4,825,000,000. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Neither the President nor the Director 
- the Budget took into consideration the Post Office expendi- 
ure? 

Mr. BYRNS. No; and I have always insisted that that is 
an improper practice and not according to the intent of the 
Budget law. The Budget law was enacted for the purpose of 
giving not only the Congress but the people of the United 
States complete and accurate information as to expenditures 
being made from the Treasury, and I have always contended 
that the only fair thing to do is to include in the reports made 
the total expenditures of the Government, because we know 
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that while we receive 


‘ == 
Shia 
in receipts from the Postal Service every 
year nearly enough to cover its aciual expenses, those receipts 
go into the Treasury of the United States and they have to be 
appropriated out of the Treasury by an appropriation bill 
just as the appropriations necessary to carry on every other 
department of the Government 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman spoke of executive expenses. 
Did the gentleman take into account the transfer of the police 
from Public Buildings and Grounds to the Executive? Has 
there not been a change in the accounting there? It is my 
impression that there is something like $85,000 increase in the 
expense of the Executive Office on account of this transfer 

Mr. BYRNS. Eighty-five thousand dollars goes to make up 
a part of the $483,000. The gentleman is correct about 
Special White House police were first provided in 1923 

Very well. Deduct the $85,000 and you still have 
as compared with $197,000 five years ago. 
Democratic side.] You still have more than 100 per cent in- 
crease if you deduct that. As I have said heretofore, we 
ought to have less economy propaganda and a little more real, 
actual practice of economy. 

I am not at this time discussing the question of whether or 
not greater economy could be shown. Although I have in mind 
some economies which could be effected, and some of them may 
possibly come before you gentlemen within a very short time 
in the way of abolishing commissions and bureaus which are 
unnecessary and which are costing the people many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars every year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. BYRNS. I am always glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to say for the Executive that 
a very critical engineering survey of the White House shows 
that there was serious danger of the roof falling in, and a 
very serious trouble in the construction, and the survey shows 
the cost of rehabilitating the White House would over 
$500,000; and if it had not been for the economy of the 
Presiden: $500,000 would have been expended on it, but we 
only authorized the amount necessary to maintain the structure 
in a safe condition. 

Mr. BYRNS. Fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. MADDEN. It was over that, but I cau not remember the 
figures; but whatever it was was the difference between that 
and $500,000. 

Mr. BYRNS. If the President will reduce the expenditures 
for this purpose to what they were a few years ago it will 
not take many years to save $500,000 and put the White House 
in the condition to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will not assume to challenge the figures the 


that. 


$400.000 
[Applause on the 


be 


| gentleman states, but I think I will make a little examination 
| and tell exactly what the expenses were under the Democratic 


administration and tell the 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. BYRNS. Does the gentleman dispute the record which 
I hold in my hand prepared by General Dawes, who was then 
Director of the Budget and now Vice President of the United 
States? If the gentleman doubts the figures which I have given 
as the actual expenditure for the White House in the fiscal 
year 1921, I would be delighted to have the gentleman take this 
record and see for himself. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not doubt what the gentleman states as 
his basis, but I do not know what his basis is. 

Mr. BYRNS. The basis is the figures given by the Director 
of the Budget. The gentleman has raised the question. It 
will be recalled that President Harding took office in March, 
1921, just within three months of the close of the fiscal year 
1921. The Director of the Budget [General Dawes] in his re- 
port shows that the actual expenses of the White House for 
1921 were $197,341.68. Now, what happened? In 1922 there 
was a slight increase in the expenses estimated at that time, 
$206,926. Expenditures in 1923, $349,380.15, and in 1924, $450,- 
952.65. In 1925 the expenses amounted to $411,898.27, and in 
1926, the present year, they are estimated at $482,007. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman state if he includes in the 
Executive expenses the President’s salary? 

Mr. BYRNS. That is included in these statements and also 
the salary of the Vice President. 

Mr. DAVIS. And the cost of maintaining the President’s 
yacht, the Mayflower, is that included? 

Mr. BYRNS. No. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman state how much it was last 
year? 


House about them a little later. 
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Mr. BYRNS $341,599.50 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman 
President ? 

Mr. BYRNS 
otherwise 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the gentleman taken into consiceration 
any of the increased activities in the equestrian line effecting 
the White House in the last year or two? 

Mr BYRNS. Any what? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The equestrian activities on the part of the 
President? 

Mr. BYRNS. 
the utmost fairness, has referred to that, because It 
plain some of the increases 


CONGRESSIONAL 


wants to be fale to the 


I certainly do, and I have no disposition to be 


may ex- 


I am very glad the gentleman, in a spirit of | detain you any longer. 
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Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman from Illinois referred to the 
fact that certain distinguished architects had called attention 
to the defect in the roof of the White House. Does not the 
gentleman now occupying the floor think that we can get both 
parties to agree to have this defect repaired without charging 
it to either side particularly, because gentlemen on this side 
want a sound roof above that house after the 4th of March, 
1929? [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. Therefore I hope the proper steps will 
be taken, as suggested. 

Now, gentlemen, I have given you the facts. 


FEBRUARY 2 


I will not 
I have said what I have simply be- 


| cause I feel that it is time that we should be fair and frank 





in the discussion of the question of appropriations and ex 


I do not charge any gentleman with a deliberate effort to 
deceive the people or to mislead the people, but what I do 
say is that under the present practice there is necessarily the 


effect of deceiving and misleading the people as to the amount 


Mr. ALLGOOD. And possibly may account for the condi- | penditures. 
tion of the White Llouse in being broken down? 

Mr. BYRNS. Tt may. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman object to the Presi- 
dent's walking? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I certainly do not. I would lke to give 


him his walking papers at any time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Everybody knows that; but the gentleman 
will not be able to do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question ? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. I want to ask it for information, be- 
canse I have heard it said that in the $25,000 appropriation 


| 
| 
| 
| 


heretofore made to the President of the United States for 
traveling expenses, in the first appropriation bill tbat was 
passed after Mr. Harding became President of the United | 
states 


Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman to ask that 
question more clearly and loudly so that the House can hear it. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. I will try to let the gentleman from 
Illinois hear, because I am saying this partly for his benefit. 
f understand that when the appropriation of $25,000 was first 
made to the President for traveling expenses on the first 


of money that is actually required to run this Government. 
There has been, as I said before, a propaganda all over this 
country to the effect that great economies-have been effected 
in the ordinary routine operations of the Government: that 
the Federal Government's cost was decreasing. I have said 
it before, and I repeat, that since 1924 the cost of the Federal 
Government has been steadily increasing, despite all claims 
to the contrary. 

I said at the outset that the President had assumed, or at 
least that inference can be taken from what he said, some 
credit for the restoration of this country to prosperity im 
mediately after the war. He referred to the fact that credit 


| had been extended to the agricultural classes through the War 
| Finance Corporation, forgetting for the time being, possibly, 


that the War Finance Corporation, just as was the case with 


| many other great constructive measures, was inherited from 


appropriation bill that eame into this House after Mr. Harding | 


became President, when it 


traveling expenses, the words 


got to that item of $25,000 for 
“and for official entertainments ” 


were added. Is that true? 
Mr. BYRNS. That is true. The appropriation was originally 
made for traveling expenses at the time the salary of the 


President was $50,000. It was made because it was realized 
that the President was subjected to very great expense if he 


; were 


traveled all over the country, and, of course, we all realize | 


that it is to the interest of the people and to the interest of the 
President that he should meet the people from time to time, 
and that he should visit the various sections of the country. 
Under the Constitution it was impossible during the adminis- 
tration of President Roosevelt to increase the salary of the 
President during his term of office. and therefore the Congress 
made an appropriation of $25,000 to cover the traveling ex- 
penses 

Mr. MADDEN, I think it was not for that reason. The 
geutleman knows that the railroad companies always furnished 
the President with transportation and furnished the train. 
resident Roosevelt refused to accept the train, and that ap- 
propriation was made to cover the expenses of traveling. 

Mr. BYRNS. I accept the statement of the gentleman, I 
was not here at that time, but if I had been here I would have 
voted for it. I am not criticizing it. What I am saying con- 
cerning it is simply giving the history of that appropriation. 
In the closing days of President Roosevelt's administration 
and before President Taft became President the salary of the 
incoming President was raised to $75,000, and it has been at 
that sum ever since. 

The $25,000 was continued as an appropriation 
traveling expenses. It remained that way during all the term 
President Taft, four years, and I think he traveled pos- 
sibly more than any other President ever traveled during his 
term of office, and the people were glad that he did. It re- 
mained that way during the eight years of President Wilson's 
ndministration. The first year after the succeeding adminis- 
tration came in the language of the appropriation was changed 
by the addition of the words which the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. KtncHELOR] suggests, “and official entertainments,” 
and it has been carried that way ever since. Therefore the 
salary of the President to-day is $75,000 and $25,000 for travel- 
ing expenses and official entertainments. Of course, he does 
uot have to make an accounting of the $25,000. I did not 
intend to refer to that. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes, 


to cover 


of 


the Democratic administration. He referred to the fact that 
taxes had been reduced, and that is true. We have had two 
reductions in taxes. Another is now on the way. But, as we 
all know those reductions, great as they may be, are reduc- 
tions from the high tax level, which was necessary during 
the war; and even the tax bill now pending in the Senate 
proposes to retain on the statute books some so-called nuisance 
taxes, which were levied during the war for the sole purpose 
of carrying on the war, with the expectation at the time they 
enacted that after the war ended those taxes would 
be promptly repealed and the people relieved of them. 

When I read the statement of the President I made an effort 
to recall some outstanding legislation that had been enacted for 
the relief of the people of this country under the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations. I recalled the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill, which gives special relief to the great manufacturing 
interests of the country, but I have not been able to think of 
any real constructive and beneficial legislation passed in the 
interests of the agricultural classes. I have not been able to 
think of any legislation passed in the interest of the laboring 
classes. The only relief for the agricultural classes to which 
the President points is the fact that credit was extended 
through the War Finance Corporation. 

Gentlemen, the time has come, I repeat, when we should do 
less talking about economy and a little more by way of prac- 
ticing economy. [Applause.] The people are becoming mere 
and more alive every day to just what is going on here in 
Washington. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have heard it stated a number of times 
that the number of employees on the Federal pay roil at this 
time as compared with one year or two years ago showed an 
increase of 15,000 or 20,000. Can the gentleman inform me 
whether that is correct or substantially correct? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; I am glad the gentleman referred to that. 
The Directér of the Budget, in his statement last Saturday, 
took pride in the fact that during the year 1925 there was a 
reduction of something over 5,000 employees here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Civil Service Commission informs me 
that there was a reduction of 4,570 during the calendar year 
1925. Gentlemen will recall that in the calendar year 1124 
there were placed upon the Government rolls more than 15,207 
new employees. Now, it may be claimed by some that this 
was caused by the fact that Congress passed the adjusted 
compensation law and that more employees were needed than 
otherwise would have been needed in order to carry out the 
provisions of that law, but the facts are that only about 3,668 
were required as temporary employees. So it remains that in 
the calendar year 1924, 11,669 permanent employees were placed 
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upon the Government rolls whose salaries must be paid by the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. MADDEN. That includes postal employees, does it 
not? 

Mr. BYRNS. I think so, and I believe it will be found when 
rou come to analyze the statement made by the Director of the 
Rudget to the effect that 5,000 employees were let out in 1925, 
that more than one-half of them were temporary employees who 
were employed for the specific purpose of carrying out a par- 
ticular law, and their work has been finished. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWNING. The gentleman will remember in that same 
sentence the Director of the Budget explained that these 5,000 
employees were placed in other departments of the Government 
and not turned out in the cold. 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; and I think the President said something 

he same effect, as I recall his statement. 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. As I reeall, the President stated that an effort 
was always made to find places for them in other departments 
of the Government. 

Now, gentlemen, I have said about all I care to say on the 
subject. I have simply tried to show that some of these con- 
structive economies have not resulted in the way the propaganda 
being circulated in this country has sought to impress the 

eople 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have been very much impressed with 
what the gentleman has said, but if his side of the House 
would vote in accordance with the way the gentleman talks and 
not bring out so many bipartisan bills we might get some con- 
structive legislation this session. 

Mr. BYRNS. I hope we will have some constructive legis- 
lation that will result in benefiting the people. As I said a 
while ago, if we had less talk and a little more positive action 
on behalf of the people of this country, both as to economy 
and as to real legislation, planned and passed for the purpose 
of benefiting the masses of the people, we would be a whole 
lot better off than we are. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And less 50-50 legislation. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield for one final ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman think the action 
which the House took a little while ago in adding $200,000 to 
the agricultural appropriation bill is just another step in the 
direction of putting on more employees and adding to the ex- 
penses of the Government? 

Mr. BYRNS. ‘That may be true, but I want to say to the 
gentleman I voted against the proposition, so I can not be 
accused of being inconsistent in what I have said. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not include the gentleman, but a large 
number of the Members of the House on the gentleman's side 
voted for that additional expense. 

Mr. BYRNS. And on your side also. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that his party is in control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There are 183 Democrats, as I recall, which gives 
a majority of more than 60, I am reminded, to the Republican 
Party in this House, and necessarily your party should be held 
responsible for appropriations made and also for legislation 
enacted, and I do not think it is any answer to say that gen- 
tlemen upon the other side voted this way or that way. 

Mr, TILSON. As a matter of fact, do they not usually vote 
on the gentleman’s side very largely to add these tremendous 
sums to appropriation bills and then find fault with the Repub- 
licans because they were put on? 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, I think that is a charge that can not be 
sustained by the record or by the facts. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHBHLOB. I presume the amendment which the 
Republican majority leader has reference to is the $200,000 
item for the printing of more books by the Department of 
Agriculture on diseases of horses and cattle for the benefit of 
the farmers of this country. I will ask the gentleman if that 
is not the only item the gentleman knows of passed at this 
session of Congress under a Republican administration that 
will be of any benefit to the farmer at all? [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. If the Congress has done anything else at this 
session on behalf of the farmer, except talk, I have not 
heard of it. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 
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Mr. WINGO. I know the gentleman wants to be fair. The 
gentleman has overlooked that bill which authorizes an expendi- 
ture of $225,000 worth of advice which was passed here the 
other day. 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, yes. I am glad the gentleman referred to 
that, because, of course, that is important. You know I heard 
a gentieman on the Democratic side of the House say in talk- 
ing about this Haugen bill, which was passed the other day, 
“Do you know, so far as any relief to the farmers or to the 
country is concerned, we might as well strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert, ‘We are in favor of the farmer.’” 
[Laughter.] 

I said that would be all right and would possibly satisfy the 
powers that be if we added an appropriation of $225,000 for 
employees. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the gentleman ought to call atteu- 
tion, in addition to the republication of the Horse Book, that this 
session of Congress has provided for another Muscle Shoals 
Commission in behalf of the farmer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, the gentleman ought to say that the 
Democratic forces joined with the Republican forces in an at 
tempt to give Muscle Shoals away. 

Mr. BYRNS. It is always a favorite device to appoint a 
comission to investigate and report upon something that may 
be done for the farmer, rather than te attempt to give him 
immediate reiief. We remember that two or three years ago 
we had an investigation made under the leadership of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, Mr. Anderson, an investigation that 
cost a lot of money and cousumed weeks aud weeks of time, 
and the hearings covered several volumes, and much good ad- 
vice in regard to constructive legislation that might be enacted 
for the benefit of the agricultural classes. That report was 
made and sent to a committee, but I do not think that even a 
bill was ever reported carrying into effect any of the recom- 
mendations made by that committee. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WEFALD. As one Member of this House who is neither 
a Democrat nor a Republican, but has always tried to: vote 
right, can the gentleman tell us what further economy we can 
expect when the Democratic Party comes into power? 

Mr. BYRNS. I just said that I was not making an economy 
speech; I was endeavoring to point out the unfairness of the 
claim made in the way of economy and saving, but I will say 
to the gentleman as I said a while ago, that the gentleman him- 
self will have the opportunity in the course of a few days to 
vote to reduce some of these expenditures, and, in my opinion, 
some of these commissions that are being appointed from day 
te day should be abolished, and many now on the statute books. 
We are coming to the point where government is in the hands 
of expensive commissions. I would reduce the number of em- 
ployees instead of passing laws increasing them. But of course 
the gentleman knows that can not be done without the aid and 
cooperation of a friendly adwinistration. 

Mr. WEFALD. I am going to be with you 

I think the gentleman should not close this fine and very 
illuminating speech unless he tells the country what the Demo- 
eratic Party intends to do when they come into power. 

Mr. BYRNS. I can not speak for the Democratic Party. I 
have never presumed to speak for the party, I only speak for 
myself. I said to the gentleman, and I repeat, that there are 
many expensive commissions that could be abolished and we 
could stop appropriating money at this time for unnecessary 
things, such as building a memorial bridge, which will cost 
twenty-five or thirty million dollars before it is completed. We 
ought to postpone some of these expenses until a more favor- 
able time. 

Mr. MADDEN. The estimated cost of the Memorial Bridge 
is $14,000,000. 

Mr. BYRNS.~ It is estimated that it will cost $15,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Fourteen million dollars. 

Mr. BYRNS. Well, say $14,000,000. The statement has been 
made by high authority that by the time the bridge is built and 
by the time all the approaches are built and all the land secured 
to complete that bridge it will cost $25,000,000 or $30,000,000. 
I prophesy they are nearer correct than the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Did not President Coolidgg send a letter to 
Congress authorizing and recommending the building of this 
bridge? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. And possibly the bill would not have been 
passed if he had not sent it. 
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Mr. WINGO. 
time ago for investigating the coal question. 


that cost? 

A Memurr. Six hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. WINGO. What benefit did we get out of it and what 
became of it? 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman knows more about that than I 
do. 1 do not think anyone will claim that any benefit was 
deri 1 from it 

WINGO. Did the slogan “ Keeping cool with Coolidge” 
enunate from that report? 


‘ir. BYRNS. Perhaps so. If the gentleman can find any 


ber from these commissions that have been appointed and 
which have cost the Treasury so much money, he can do more 
tian JI can, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to say to the gentleman that I 
had a letter from one of my constituents saying they could not 
get uny coal, and I sent them that coal commission's report and 
they cooked breakfast with it. It contalned 5,000 pages. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. BYRNS. I thank the House for its attention. [Loud 


applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WriirtaAmson]. Mr. WIL- 
LIAMSON is going to talk about predatory animals and I am 
sure that must include Democrats. I hope gentlemen on the 
Democratic side will be kind enough to give as respectful hear- 
ing to this aS we on this side have given to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, Byrns]. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I think the gentleman from 
Illinois ought to wait until we get through congratulating 
the gentleman from Tennessee upon his masterly effort. Be- 
fore the gentleman from South Dakota begins, may I ask 
him whether his remarks on predatory animals are to be 


made in reply to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], 
as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappgn] has indicated? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, It is a reply to the gentleman from 
Tennessee in part, at least, because my understanding has 
giways been that many predatory animals have their abiding 
places on the Democratic side of this House, [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, few of those who live in 
old-settled communities realize the terrible havoc wrought by 
predatory animals on the farms and ranches of the great West. 
The value of the average annual destruction of livestock by a 
wolf or mountain lion is estimated at $1,000; of a coyote, $100; 
and of a bobcat, $50. In many individual cases it runs far 
above these figures. The total loss to the Nation from this 
source alone is probably not less than $25,000,000 a year. The 
loss in my State, based upon such figures as are available, is 
close to $1,000,000 annually. Scores of horses and cattle and 
hundreds of sheep are killed every month upon our western 
ranges, 


is 


CUSTER WOLF 

The destruction by some of these animals is appalling and 
almost unbelievable by those who do not have first-hand in- 
formation. The Custer Wolf for many years was a notori- 
ous outlaw. For a long period a price of $500 hung over his 
head. He was persistently hunted, but his cunning and sagacity 
outwitted the ranchers, local sportsmen, and trappers. He 
would eat nothing except from his own kill and hence it was 
impossible to poison him. Traps were repeatedly set and sey- 
eral times he stepped into their jaws, but always got away. 
Finally, in response to urgent appeals, the Biological Survey 
sent Mr. H. P. Williams, one of its best hunters, to Custer with 
instructions to trail the wolf to its death, no matter how much 
time and effort it might take. Williams arrived at Custer, 
S. Dak., in the early part of March, 1920, and at once began to 
pit his cunning against that of the wolf. Through old-timers 
he soon located the trail of the killer. It is a well-known fact 
that a wolf will follow approximately the same run or trail 
year after year in hunting. Williams scented up the trail and 
set his traps. The wolf on his next visit covered the entire 
sceut, but eluded the traps. All summer long the game of hide 
and seek continued between the hunter and the wolf. Once or 
twiee the wolf had an unpleasant encounter with the traps, but 
esceped with little more than a good scare. In the meantime he 
continued his killing of cattle and smaller animals. It was not 
until October 111920, that Williams succeeded in getting his 
quarry. That morning the wolf stepped squarely into one of 
the big traps. He broke the chain and made off. Finally a 


well-directed shot got him. 

nine years the Custer Wolf had eluded every effort 
Though often sighted, no marksman had been able 
His mate had been killed; his coyote 


For 
{ capture, 
to bring him down, 


| wolf in all his habits, regardless of the various reports. 
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companions had been shot. He alone seemed to lead a charined 
life, but Uncle Sam got him at last. During his career he 
had destroyed over $25,000 worth of livestock, and no 
knows how many deer or how much other wild game. 
THREE TOES 

Three Toes, the Harding County, S. Dak., wolf, had an even 
more remarkable career as a killer. For 13 years he roamed 
the ranges, leaving devastation and death behind him. He 
killed for the sheer love of killing. Often a large number of 
sheep would be mowed down with uo indication that he had 
tarried for a meal. During his career he was known to have 
destroyed over $50,000 worth of livestock. Over 150 men had 
camped on his trail from time to time without result. Severs! 
organized drives proved equally futile. Last July, Junior In 
spector Clyde F, Briggs, of the Biological Survey, was finally 
put on his trail, This proved the beginning of the end cf this 
notorious marauder, but let Briggs himself tell the story: 


THE BRIGGS LETTED 


FEBRvUAR 


one 


The Sth and 6th of July were spent en route to Harding County 
for the purpose of taking the noted Harding County wolf, known to 
the citizens of that county as “ Three Toes.” On the evening of the 
6th I found the sign of him and spent some time in studying him tn 
an effort to determine the facts of various reports which had been 
circulated in regard to his habits and ranging, From the 7th to the 
23d were spent in inyestigating the wolf situation and in the setting 
of traps for his cupture. 

During this time I put much careful study to this particular wolf 
The more I studied him the more I found that he was a very typical 
I found that 
this wolf had been a yery noted killer for no less than 15 years. 
Some parties even stated they had known him for 14 years. During 
these years he had killed very extensively, and to undertake to esti 
mate his entire killings would be impossible. From what data and 
estimates that have been taken his killings could not be less thin 
$50,000, 

At one of his killings he was known to have killed 54 registered 
Rambouillet bucks for one man in a single night; on another occasion 
17 head were killed in one night for another ranchman, while for still 
another rancher be killed 28 head in one night. All three of these kills 
were registered animals. In these three nights alone it will be seen 
that his kill was close to $5,000, It was reported to me that on several 
occasions he had killed around 50 head of range sheep in a single 
night. On an average these range sheep are considered as worth $7 
per head. During the earlier part of his career he had killed many 
grown cattle and horses. Vor the past one or two years he had preyed 
almost entirely upon sheep, as the sheep industry has increased in the 
past few years throughout his section, and it appears that he had 
learned through years of experience that sheep were by far the easiest 
victims. He seldom killed only enough for food, but almost invariably 
would kill from 10 to 80 head upon each visit, having made several 
such kills this spring. 

Upon visiting my traps on the morning of July 23 I found the 
wolf trapped on the extreme west end of the line, About a week 
previous to this he had left the section which I had trapped and taken 
up quarters on the west side of the Little Missouri River, and when 
trapped was returning to his summer range. He was caught in the 
first trap he came to on his return. The sign showed plainty as to 
how everything had taken place, as he was caught a few hours after a 
very heavy rain. The sign Indicated that he had fought desperately 
for some hours in an effort to free himself, but by the time I arrived 
it seemed that he had given it all up, as he was lying down at the 
time I came in sight and never stood up again. I tried in vain to 
get him on his feet in order to obtain a photograph in that position. 
After taking several photos of him I attempted to reach Buffalo, 
8. Dak., with him alive, but after carefully tying and handling him I 
had driven only 8 or 4 miles in my car when he died. 

7 . + * . . . 

The wolf was captured by the natural wolf-scent method, having 
secured the scent myself during my work after wolves in Missouri. 
During the time I was after the wolf I took three coyotes in my 
wolf sets. The bait having worked equally as well on coyotes, These 
were all old coyotes and one of them had been trapped before and lost 
two toes. 

INSPECTOR KNOWLES’S REPORT 


Inepector Knowles, in reporting on the capture, adds: 

“The history of Three Toes is a difficult one to trace. His killing 
career is known to have begun in 1912, 18 years ago. Legend has 
him killing at a still earlier time. Mr. Briggs states that the an!mal 
is an old one and he is certain that he was 15 years old and believes 
him to have been nearly 20 years of age. One of the greatest difii- 
culties encountered in tracing the history of this wolf is the complete 
change in the livestock industry of the county in which he ranged 
that took place during his time. At the beginning of his career it 
was a cow country with cattle handled under old range conditions 
and with range horses having a selling value equal to or greater than 











1926 


that of cattle. Small sheep outfits had just gotten firmly estab 
lished. In a few years after Three Toes began killing, sheep growing 
increased and now constitutes more than half of the livestock industry 


there. 
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The cattle industry that remains is largely handled by the | 


pasture method with horses about as numerous as ever but of no | 


great value. The men who were in the cattle business at the beginning 
of Three Toes’s advent as a killer are mostly gone, and but few re- 
member the numbers of his killings in those years, He seems to 
have begun killing sheep very early in his career, but did not develop 
into a really notorious killer of this class of livestock until some 
eight years ago. Since that time he has destroyed several thousand 
head of them, as well as what in an ordinary wolf would be a large 
number of cattle. Horses during this latter period have not been counted 
against him, as but few of them had any great value. His range was 
roughly the western half of Harding County and northwestern Butte 


County, in South Dakota, southwestern Bowman County, N. Dak., 
and southeastern Carter County, Mont. 
“The region is historic in frontier history and romance. General 


Custer passed through it on his expedition from Fort Yates to the Black 
Hills in 1874, and during the same year General Ludlow fought a 
battle here with the Sioux. The last of the great northern herd of 
buffalo were killed by market and robe hunters on the very ground 
where Mr. Briggs trapped Three Toes. Theodore Roosevelt staged most 
of his hunting expeditions over the same ground during the years that 
he led the life of a ranchman on the Little Missouri River, and just 
over the western sky line in Montana Dr. A. K. Fisher, in charge of 
economic division of the Biological Survey, began his warfare 


the 


igainst predatory animals by poisoning several of Thrco Moe's pro- | 


genitors. 

“With the stockmen of this wolf's early days mostly gone, a reckon- 
ing of his depredations of those years, beyond the fact that he was even 
then notorious, can not be made. In 1923 the Harding County Sheep 
ind Wool Growers’ Association and the banks at Buffalo, 8. Dak., gath- 
ered information of his killings, and at that time they advised me that 
the known value of his kills equaled fully $50,000. During six weeks 


of May and June of this year, 1925, he killed sheep to the value of | 


$2,000 belonging to Devitt Bros. 
that he was taken. 


was for these men. 


His largest kill this year on an individual range 
He killed for other men during the spring of 1925, 
but I have not yet been furnished with the numbers or value of these 
killings. In total they exceeded Deyitt Bros.’ losses, so that bis known 
depredations in 1925 alone amount to more than $4,000. 
kill in numbers of sheep for Devitt Bros. was made in two nights 
during May, when 64 sheep were destroyed. They were valued at 
$380 and were a mixed bunch of ewes and lambs. 

“The sheepmen of Harding County go largely to well-bred stock, and 
one of Three Toes’s specialties was killing in the woven-wire-inclosed 
pastures maintained at nearly all of the ranch headquarters, The buck 
herds are kept in these pastures during summer months. Three Toes 
seemed to single out these pastures and systematically kill in them. 
At the Latha ranch in the summer of 1922, 34 registered Rambouillet 
bucks were purchased at a cost of $35 each at a railroad point 75 
miles distant. The wolf killed all of them in less than a month after 
their arrival at the ranch. His kill of registered breeding sheep in 
that summer alone was valued at $3,465. The following year, 1923, 
his kill at the Latha, Sletton, and Henry sheep ranches alone was val- 
ued at $6,700. They were: Latha, $2,700; Sletton, $2,200; and Henry, 
$1,800. His total known killing that year was valued at $12,000 worth 
of sheep and cattle. This was, no doubt, his banner year. It was 
during this year, while on a trip through Harding County, that he 
staged the killing of a milch cow and her calf at the Latha ranch on 
the night I stayed there. The largest kill in numbers of animals that 


he is known to have made was 50 head of range sheep that included | 


some 20 breeding ewes and their lambs, with the balance of the 50 
said to have been yearlings that were being kept to add to the breeding 
band the following season. One of bis last kills of cattle of any im- 
portance was in a small bunch owned by O. EB. Haivala, one of our 
South Dakota State hunters. On this occasion four head were killed, 


and they were valued at $200. As much data covering the depreda- | 


tions of this wolf as it will be possible to secure will be worked up 
later when information that has been gathered by the Harding County 
banks and stockmen can be secured. 

“Legend has it that this wolf came to Harding County from Mon- 
tana, but his actual birthplace seems to have been in or close to the 
horse pastures of Mr. Charles Wilson, located in the bluffs on the east 
side of the Little Missouri River some 8 or 10 miles northeast of Camp 
Crook, 8. Dak. 

“The story of attempts to capture Three Toes is as interesting as 
is the history of his depredations. More than 150 men have tried for 
him besides the men engaged in several big drives that were made by 
stockmen. No one seems to have had even the remotest chance of tak- 
ing him aside from the traps that pinched off his toes, and these were 
no doubt set for coyotes and the happenings no doubt occurred in the 
early days of his career. Failing to trap this wolf, hunts wore put on 
for him and individuals attempted to run him down. On a night 
following one of the hunts or drives made for him he killed one of the 


It was near the Devitt Bros.’ range | 


His largest | 





‘ » 

3ISl 
best saddle horses of the region. On when a 
was attempting to run him down and had a relay of som 
saddle horses the wolf stopped during the afternoon at a sheep corral 
and killed 15 sheep. The stories of his adventures with various hunt 
ers and groups of stockmen are interesting, 


another occasion hunter 


even tol 


and one se0on comes te 
believe that Three Toes was much better versed in human lore than 
were his hunters versed in wolfology, as Mr. Briggs puts it Mr 
Briggs’s taking this wolf in 15 days’ work was an achievement that 


men who knew the animal consider 
wolf hunting. 


the greatest ev 
I was stationed on the Harney 


ent in the annals of 
National Forest during 


all but the last two weeks of the career of the Custer Wolf and know 
he history, written and unwritten, both of his depredations and his 
capture, and from this intimate acquaintance of both animals, the 
Custer Wolf was not even in this Harding County wolf’s class.’ 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


man yield? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How could the gentleman 
that it was this particular wolf that did this damage? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. HEarly in Three Toes’s career he was 
caught in a trap and in that trap lost two toes on one of his 
front feet, so that he had only three toes left on one front foot. 
Therefore he could readiiy be followed anywhere 
under ordinary conditions. 


tell 


be went 


KILLINGS BY COYOTES 


While coyotes are not as destructive as the big gray wolves, 
their killings during the winter season are very heavy. A 
single pair breeding and foraging on the ranch of Charles 
Gibson near Ree Heights, S. Dak., killed 475 head of sheep and 
lambs, many small pigs, and hundreds of turkeys and chickens. 
The total loss sustained by this rancher alone from this pair 
was estimated at $4,000. Marvin Haugs, a Government hunter, 
finally killed the pair with their 10 pups in the spring of 1924. 

During winters of heavy snow hundreds of deer in the na- 
tional forest reserves in South Dakota are killed by coyotes 
and bobcats. Government men in a survey of about two 
townships during the winter of 1919-20 found the carcasses 
of 119 deer partially eaten by these animals. 

Coyotes multiply very rapidly. It is known that the aver- 
age productive span of a female coyote is about 10 years. 
Their litters run from 5 to 10 and will average about 7. Dur- 
ing one season in Harding County, in my district, hunters 
killed 21 coyote mothers and their offspring of 159 pups. 

South Dakota has for years carried on an active campaign 
against these predatory animals. Substantial sums have been 
appropriated by the State for expenditure under the super- 
vision of Inspector Louis Knowles, of the Biological Survey, 
stationed at Rapid City. Counties have also made contribu- 
tions, as well as stock associations and individuals. 


PUBLIC LANDS AND RESERVATIONS 


The most serious problem that confronts us in my congres- 
sional district is the large acreage of national forest, Indian 
reservation, and public lands, which serves as breeding grounds 
for wolves, coyotes, and bobcats. This acreage is as follows, 
according to a statement furnished me by Commissioner Wil- 
liam Spry, of the General Land Office: 


Statement showing area of public and other lands in the third con- 


gressional district, South Dakota, on June 30, 1025 


Acres 

GS; Beta? eres. of PiGe MO ds. .k. cp eden sncane eel 262, 541 
2. Area of public lands within the area known as the “ Bad 
Lands” is not known for the reason that such informa- 
tion is compiled by counties only, and the Bad Lands 

cover parts of several counties. 

38. Area of lands within national forests_......... _. 1, 267, 257 
4. Area of lands within Indian reservations unallotted and 

unreserved on June 380, 1920 (latest compiled data)-—_ 363, 580 

6. Area of national park (Wind Cave)... -........... 10, 899 

6. Area of national monument (Fossil Cycad)........... 320 

1, 904, 597 

The allotment from the predatory-animal fund for the 


destruction of these animals in South Dakota is pitifully small, 
something less than $8,000, I am informed. The result is that 
the State and counties are compelled to fight predatory animals 
bred on Government holdings. At the present time the State 
is maintaining four hunters on Indian reservations and na- 
tional forest lands to protect stockmen from Government-bred 
coyotes. 

A considerable part of the public lands remaining in South 
Dakota is embraced in what is known as the Bad Lands. In 
these rugged and all but inaccessible fastnesses coyotes breed 
in great numbers. A year ago last summer, in company with 
a number of friends, I had occasion to visit the locality known 
as the Pinnacles. Here the flat prairie suddenly drops off into 


deep canyons and barren ridges of the most fantastic character. 
As we came to a sudden stop at the edge of the prairie we saw 
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It is 


our 


FEBRUARY 2 


tlso oO wish that through you we may be permitted 
greetings of friendship to your Congress any 
great Republic. 


bowever, 


sincerest 


to the people of you 
We are 


sorry, that your stay in our country is so short 
accommodations, due to the great earthquake 


from entertaining you in manner we desire 


that the lack of 


bas vented us the 


pt 


| Besides, we were obliged to change our program at the news of the 


has been a most 


sudden death of the American ambassador, which has shocked our 
entire country. I sincerely bope that you will carry away with you 
our deep feeling of regard and friendship for the people of the Uniteg 


States. 

For 70 years since the opening of Japan to American trade Japan 
loyal and sincere friend of the United States, Whey 
the befell our country in September, 1923, your 
people responded so quickly to the call of President Coolidge to aia 
our earthquake sufferers, and your generous sympathy shown us in the 
moment ef our distress will always be remembered by our people with 
gratitude. To-day, when the Pacific Ocean has become the arena of 
international trade and diplomacy, it is the common duty of America 


great catastrophe 


|; and Japan to cooperate with each other for the maintenance of the 


| it 


peace of the Pacific and to keep the great ocean ever true to its name 
UNDERSTANDING IS NECESSARY 

In order to maintain the peaceful relations between our two nations 

is essential that our two peoples should understand each other's 


| aims, aspirations, and ideals, for their understanding will create mutua! 


no than yyote unbling to get out of a great 
gully the Bad I Is harbo ge numbers of these animals. 
Thei lication | Lif lt an un never be accomplished 
except by Wu xpert aud persistent elfort 

I d be economy to expend a much larger sum annually. 
j pr ‘ni plan mer emplat iolding them in check 
and unl wosecuted with greater vigor will be interminable. 
iexieru ition is the only ution, and for this purpose a 
miot iberal provision is indispensable. It is a case where | 
parsimony is not economy; a © Where sufficient funds should | 
be provided to insure a vigorous campaign till the last woif, 
‘ te, and bobcat dead Applause. } 

ir. Chairman. let me say in this connection that it is be- 
Jie i that we have succeeded in killing the last gray wolf in 
th ite of South Dakota. Three Toes is believed to be the 
last, and if this is the case that fact alone will mean a saving 
of thousands of dollars every year in cattle and sheep. The 
Custer Wolf for nine years continued to kill in the southern 
hills. while the Harding County wolf, Three Toes, continued to 
kill in the northern hills. Together they destroyed at least 
$75,000 worth of stock during their careers. I do not believe | 
ihut gentlemen here appreciate the tremendous importance of | 
vetting rid of these predatory animals in the great West. As | 
I said at the beginning, the loss from this source alone in this 
country annually is more than $25,000,000, and I am told that 
he Biological Survey places the loss at a higher figure than 
that. We are appropriating only half a million dollars for 


that part of the work of the Biological Survey, dealing with the 
destruction of predatory animals. I do not Know how that 


money is expended, but I do kuow that a very small proportion 
of it finds it way te the State of South Dakota. We have 
one of the worst States, so far as predatory animals are con- 


cerned in the Middle West, at least that portion of the State 
ered by my congressional district. The Black Hills sec- 
tion is a very rugged country. 
of land in national forests, and a large area of bad lands which 
are very much infested with these animals. This necessitates 
the use of expert hunters. <A novice is of little value and can 


Cor 


do little toward destroying these animals. The Government 
ought to do its share and clear its own land. [Applause.] 
rhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 


Dakota has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. CRISP. 
10 other Members of this House, I had the privilege of visiting 
Japan 
and consideration by Japanese officials. The president of the 
Japanese Senate, Prince Tokugawa, gave a luncheon to the 11 
Members of this House, and there were present at the luncheon 
150 members of the Japanese Congress, who came from all over 
the island to attend, and no one else was present except a few 
high offiicals of the Japanese and American Governments. 
At the luncheon, Prince Tokugawa, who is one of the leading 
statesmen of Japan, delivered an address of welcome, which 
was, of course, brief. In the address he breathed nothing but 
friendship and good will to the American people. On the day 
of our arrival our ambassador, Mr. Banéroft, died. In the 
address of Prince Tokugawa at this luncheon he expressed 
the sympathy of his Government on account of the loss of 
our ambassador and requested that we convey to the Presi- 
dent, to the American Congress, and to the American people 
the condolence and sympathy of the Japanese nation over Mr. 
Bancroft’'s death, who was much beloved in Japan. 

i ask nnanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
by printing therein that short address, becuuse I know of no 
better way of executing the commission and of getting the 
sentiment of this Japanese statesman before the people of our 


rr 


Vl 
country, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I ins t an address of welcome delivered 
by Prince Tokugawa to Members of this House who made a 
visit to Japan last summer. 

The remarks of Prince Tokugawa follow: 


We are gathered here to-day to welcome our honored guests from the 
United States and to pay tribute to the memory of the late American 


ambassador, the Hon. Edgur A. Bancroft. On behalf of the members 
of the House of Poers, I am very happy to extend our most cordial 
welcome to you, distinguished members of the Congress of the United 
States. who represent the people of seven severeiga States of the 


We have over a million acres | 


Mr. Chairman, last summer, in company with | 


While we were there we were shown every courtesy | 


| illustrious record as 


respect and confidence. I believe that the frequent exchange of visits 
by the legislators of the two countries wil! bring beneficial results 
the friendly relations between the United States and Japan. 

In 1920 we were happy to welcome a party of the Members of your 
Congress who stayed in our country for more than two weeks. We 
regret that your stay is very short; we hope that you will visit 
again in the near future. It is with fondest pleasure that I remember: 
my pleasant experience on my visit to Washington during the con 
ference for the limitation of armaments in 1921-22. During my stay 
in Washington I received the courtesies of the American Government 
and people, and had the pleasure of meeting many of the distinguished 
statesmen and leaders of America whom I am happy to-day to count 
among my most precious friends. 

From the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth your people 
have been the vanguard of liberty, freedom, and justice. We know 
well how bravely your forefathers fought at Bunker Hill and Valley 
Forge for the independence of your country. We know also how those 
farsighted statesmen and master minds who assembled at the historic 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia in 1787 gave birth to the 
American Constitution, that great document which is, in the words of 
Mr. Gladstone, “the greatest work ever struck off at any time by 
the mind and purpose of man.” For more than a century and a 
quarter since the First Congress of 1789 your Congress has had an 
the defender of democracy and champion of 
representative government. 

JAPAN'S CONSTITUTION LATBR 


With our history long antedates the founding of the Roman 
Empire, and we had our splendid art and culture during the Dark Ages 
in Furope. And yet the introduction of the representative form of gov- 
ernment is more-recent. On the 12th of October, 1881, the Emperor 
Meiji issued the imperial reseript promising that the Imperial Diet 
should be convened in 1890. On the 11th of February, 1889, the con- 
stitution of the empire was promulgated, and in the autumn of the fol- 
lowing year the Imperial Diet was convened, as had been promised by 
the Inte Emperor nine years before. For 35 years since the first con- 
vocation of the Imperial Diet we have been making rapid strides in the 
constitutional government in our country, Although the form of our 
government may be somewhat different from yours, and yet the popular 
control of the government is same as yours, with universal manhood 
suffrage law, which was passed in the last session of the Diet. 

I am happy to think that I can speak to you in perfect candor and 
frankness as friends and fellow legislators, It is unfortunate that our 
detractors have been constantly agitating against Japan, alleging Japan 
is making preparations for war of retaliation against America. I sup- 
pose that you have discovered with your own eyes during your stay 
here that such allegations are baseless and preposterous. Our domi- 
nant policy is friendly cooperation with the United States for the 
maintenance of the peace in the region of the Pacific Ocean. It is pat- 
ent that there are no issues between the United States and Japan await- 
ing settlement by arms, It can further be said that there can be no 
situation in the future which can not be adjusted by free and frank 
exchange of views in a friendly manner between the two Governments. 
I sincerely hope that your Congress and our Imperial Diet will co- 
operate with each other for the furtberance of friendship between the 
two nations, 

Before concluding, may I express our deepest feeling of grief and 
sorrow at the sudden death of the late American ambassador, Mr. Ban- 
croft. His death shoeked those of us who knew him intimately; and 


in 


us 


is lamented by the entire Japanese nation. He was the nebie repre- 
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sentative of the Government of the United States: true always to th: 
niches he true friend of Japan 
oa sympathetic understanding of our people. He won universal rv 
spect by the clearness of his mind and by his steadfast purpose. He 
his life and soul to the cause of Pacific friendship. He often 
“Japan’s cause is America’s; and what hurts Japan, hurts 
Again, those words he delivered at the banquet of 
the America-Japan Society in this very hall after his arrival 
his are still ringing in our ears. He said: “ Have faith in 
n. have faith in America, and have faith in President Coolidge!” 
his death, America lost ber faithful servant and Japan her 
| friend. We mourn the death of the late ambassador who died 
of his country, and sacrificed his life for the cause of 
between two nations. In the name of the House of 
of the of Representatives of the Imperial Diet of 
wish to express to you our profoundest feeling of sadness 
you please convey our condolences to your President, Congress, 
d to the people of the United States? May the memory of the late 
ssador Bancroft inspire us to carry on the work of promoting 
friendly relations between the United States and Japan. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, [f 10 
ventleman from Texas [Mr. Biack]. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, in the time which has 
been yielded me I want to talk a little on the subject of 
economy, and undertake to point out one practical way by which 
| think certain savings of public money can be accomplished. 
Our old friend economy has more friends in debate on the floor 
of this House and less on roll calls than any other gentleman I 
know. [Applause.] Now I do not mean to include my good 
friend Jor Byrrns in the classification of those who debate 
economy and vote the other way, because I think if anyone 
in the House is worthy of tribute as a true economist it is the 
ventleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. He made an able 
speech this afternoon in dealing with certain statements re- 
cently made by General Lord, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and I am sure he did not mean, and I know his re- 
marks did not imply, that the Democratic side of this House are 
opposed to the creation of the Bureau of the Budget. Per- 
sonally I think the most forward looking step that has been 
tuken toward effecting economies in Government expenditures 
was the law that created the Bureau of the Budget. And I 
will tell you why I think so. 

The Director of the Budget and his staff of assistants have 
the whole year to survey these Government departments and 
look into their details and study their operation, and are able 
to effect economies and do effect economies that Congress could 
not possibly do in the short time that its committees have to 
devote to hearings upon these bills. Congress frequently re- 
duces the appropriations even below the estimates of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and in that way accomplishes still fur- 
iher economies. That is all well and good, and I am giad to 
claim credit for all we are entitled to claim. But at the same 
time I do want to emphasize that the Bureau of the Budget is 
a great aid to Government economy, and the present Director 
of the Budget, General Lord, is an exceptionally able public 
servant and deserves the highest praise from Congress and the 
country. If we are to continue to hold down. the expenses of 
the Federal Government and keep them from getting beyond 
all reasonable bounds, there must be the closest sort of co- 
operation between Congress and the Bureau of the Budget. 

The gentleman from Tennessee pointed out, if no further 
increases are made over estimates which have been submitted, 
that we will spend $89,000,000 more in 1927 than we did in 1926. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRNS. This year, 1926? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Ejighty-nine million dollars more. 
Will the gentleman from Tennessee give information as to what 
the 1927 estimates are over 1926? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will say to the gentleman I do not recall 
what the estimated expenditures are, but the estimates for 
appropriations for 1927 exceed the original appropriation made 
for 1926 by over $50,000,000, exclusive of postal receipts. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. I understand postal revenues 
and expenditures were not taken into consideration. The main 
reason I have risen to emphasize this ascending scale of appro- 
priations which we face is to point out how important it is to 
heed the recommendations of the Director of the Budget and 
not go beyond them. In 1923—I believe it was—the Bureau of 
the Budget submitted an estimate of $36,000,000 for river and 
harbor improvement for the following fiscal year, and an 
amendment was offered to increase it to $55,000,000, and it 
was adopted. Who was it that adopted that? Upon whose 
shoulders rested the responsibility for that increase? Why, 
the shoulders of Congress. Now, I voted against it; and I 
recall not very long after the vote I got a letter from one of 
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the 


ablest business men in my district, and he in ol n 
a printed sheet he had received from the Mississippi Valle 
River Association—I Lelieve that is the name of it. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Leave out the “ river.” 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It was headed, “ How did vour Ce 
gressman vote upon the rivers and harbors appropriation bill 
And my name was down as one who voted against it. No men 
tion was made of the fact that I voted in favor of nnt 
which had been recommended by the Bureau of the Budget 
and that what I had really voted against was the amendment 
which overrode the recommendation of the Budget and in- 
creased the appropriation $19,000,000. This constituent of 
mine wrote me and said he did not understand exactly why 
it was that I was opposed to improvements upon rivers vl 
harbors. Well, I wrote back and said, “I reeall that when 
we had up the bill to create a Budget Bureau that yeu e 
one who wrote me and urged me to vole for umd | il, 
“Do you know that the Bureau of the Budget « mated I 
only $36,000,000 for this river and harbor improvement, and 
I stood for that and supported it, but an amendm " 
offered, which I opposed, that increased that appropriation by 
$19,000,0007"" And now I said, “ My friend. how long do vou 
think that the Bureau of the Budget will stand up if Con; $ 
overrides it many times to the extent of $19,000,000 And 
he wrote back, “ You voted right; keep it up.” I now yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman spoke in the bein 
ning of his remarks in reference to rivers and harbors iat 


the estimate of the Budget had been increased $10,000,000 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I understand a propositiog is under 
way to increase it $10,000,000. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. May I say to my colleague that the 
Bureau of the Budget sent in an original estimate of $40,000 (00 
Now they want to increase that by $10,000,000. If you want 
to follow the Bureau of the Budget you will follow it up to 
$50,000,000, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Perhaps I will, and if the Bu 
the Budget submits it, it will be very persuasive to me, | 
conclusive 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. They have done that to-day 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think, of course, that there are 
cases when the Congress of the United States ought to override 
the recommendations of the Bureau of the Budget 
appropriations which it has not recommended and refuse to 
vote others which it has recommended. But I will say tiat 
the occasion ought to be very urgent before we increase the ap- 
propriations beyond the amount recommended by the Budget, 
more urgent than to print $200,000 worth of horse and cattle 
books, as the House has ordered to-day, in addition to those 
that are already down in the basement of the House Office 
Building to the number of about 120,000. 

I do not care to conduct a post mortem on that vote, and 
the only reason why I have mentioned it now is that when the 
statement was made here yesterday by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Macer], chairman of the subcommittee, that 
there were about 120,000 copies in the House Office Building 
basement unused, I thought I would make a little investigation 
and find out a little about this Government document situa- 
tion. I thought I would make a little investigation and find 
out how many there really are of different documents on hand, 
so I went to the superintendent of the folding room, and he 
gave me an inventory of books, pamphlets, and maps in the 
folding room on October 1, 1923. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BLACK 
minutes more? 
Mr. BYRNS. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have the list here. Of course I 
am not going to put it in the ConaressionaL Recorp, because 
it would be too long; but I had my clerk to take an adding 
machine and add up how many of these documents and maps 


eau of 
ut not 


and yote 


of Texas. Will the gentleman yield me five 


and publications there are, and the total is 1,987,210. These 
figures are of 1923. That is the latest inventory which has 


been taken. No doubt the number has been considerably in- 
creased since then. 

Mr. MADDEN. There are over 2,000,000 documents that 
are not used. Yet we to-day put on an additional appropria- 
tion of $200,000. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BDWARDS. How many horse books were there? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. About 120,000 horse and cattle books. 
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Mr. EDWARDS. Can the gentleman tell me, if he knows, 
how I can get some of those maps and horse and cattle books? 
I have not been able to 2,et any 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The most of these documents are to 
credit of either Members who have left Congress or others 
wl do not care to distribute them. We should either stop 
piling up these documents or provide a better method of dis- 
tribution 

Let me read you from these figures of the 1923 inventory. 
The: were of Agricultural Yearbooks then on hand 582,195. 
Th ire a great many more now on hand, I dare say. Now, 
those Yearbooks cost quite a sum to print. I called up the 
Superintendent of Documents to-day and he told me that the 
1924 Yearbook is listed at $1.50. So I suppose the 1924 Year- 
book cost about $1.50 each to print. Therefore, the number 
now in storage in the basement of the House Office Building 
represe! n expenditure of several hundred thousand dollars. 


i am complaining of the system of distribution, the useless | 


hich it 
that the 
copies for it 

it has 
Appropriate 


vaste ¥ brings about. 
Department of 


own 


Let me call your attention to the 
Agriculture prints only 20,000 
use, and states that it has calls for twice as 
But Congress in the legislative appropriation 
for the printing of about 300,000 copies, and 


many a 


bill 


they are distributed to city Members just the same as to Mem- 
bers who represent agricultural districts. For instance, the 
delegation from the city of New York get their quota of Agri- 


eultural Yearbooks just the same as Members from agricultural 


districts in Texas and Nebraska. 
In this 1924 Year Book there are printed more than 600 
pages of statistics. There are 1,252 pages in the whole book, 


and only @58 of the pages are reading matter. Do Members 
think the farmers of their district care for those 600 pages and 


more of statistics? 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. May I have five minutes more? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 


mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 
jection? 
There was no objection, 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. I 
going to do. 


Is there ob- 


will tell the Members what I am 
I am going to the Committee on Appropriations, 
which has charge of this appropriation, and I am going to ask 
that. if we are to distribute these Year Books, let us dis- 
tribute the reading matter contained in them and cut out the 
600 pages of statistics and reduce the cost of the book by at 
least one-half 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
vield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. My colleague does not mean to say 


he would stop the publication of them? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Oh, no, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. His criticism is as to the method 
of making up the book and as to its contents? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. He would not want to deprive the 
farmers of the information that is in them? 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. No. They contain matter that is 
interesting and useful. But I do say that the 600 pages of 


statistics are of no practical value to the farmer and are rarely 
ever read; and, if the Department of Agriculture wants to 
print some of them with those statistics for library use, no 
one would complain, But, as to those sent out under our con- 
gressional appropriation, we should eliminate those 600 pages 
of statistics and cut down the cost by one-half. 

Then, in addition to cutting down the cost, a better method 
of distribution should be adopted. A law should be passed 
that where they are not sent out by the Member to whom 
they have been allotted within a certain length of time, say 
not more than four years, then they should be given to any 
Members who do care to send them out. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Do you not think that would be too long 


a time? Do you not think they would become obsolete in 
four vears? 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; probably two years would be 
enough 
Mr. EDWARDS. It seems to me that one year would be 


better because if they are not used within a year then they 
are not current publications. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Anyway, I am making these re- 
marks to call attention to a situation that does exist and 
ought to be corrected. It is a very prosaic subject that I am 
talking about, but waste anywhere is indefensible, and cer- 
tainly there is plenty of waste going on in the printing of 


useless public documents, 


| such large quantities of many of these publications that 
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My friend, the 


gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrgys! 
referred to a commission we had in 1923, the Agricultural 


Inquiry Commission. They printed a report, I believe, of four 
volumes, and there are in the rooms here or were when these 


figures were compiled, 64,000 copies of that report. There 
were geological irrigation papers numbering 30,729. There 
were income-tax regulations for 1913, numbering 59.000 
There were President's messages numbering 273,825, and | 
should not neglect to call attention to the fact that there 


were of the Chaplain’s prayers 4,209 copies. I am sure 
Members of Congress should see that they are distributed 
probably among themselves. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take up any further tim: 
of the House except to suggest that this is a situation that 
demands correction. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think there is a law that takes away these 
publications from those who do not send them out within a 
given period; but what they do with them after they take them 
away I do not know. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Aside from a better method of dis- 
tribution, the other thing we ought to do is to stop printing 


the 


are 
stored down there because some of them, if you send them ont 
to your constituent, you do him a disservice when you send 
them. I do not mean to say the Government Printing Offx 
at. fault. 


concerned, 


¢ is 
It prints them well, so far as the printing art is 
but a great many of these publications contain 
statistics and technical information which are not wanted by 
the general public, and we could save a great deal of money 
if we would largely curtail their publication. [Applause.] The 
Public Printer, Hon. George H. Carter, calls attention to this 
overplus of Government documents ip his annual 


report tf 
1925. On page 26 of his report he says: 


r 
During the year the Superintendent of Documents received and 


stored 55,138,327 copies of the products of the Government 


Printing 
Office, 


Not all of the copies printed annually ever reach the public 
During the year 2,645,531 obsolete and useless copies which had been 
ordered by the departments in former years had to be disposed of as 
waste paper. Millions more of Government publications will have to 
be consigned to the scrap heap year after year if the present excess 
printing for free distribution continues and no additional 
provided for their storage. 


space is 


Here is an economy task for the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Committee on Appropriations. Let them get to it, and I bid 
them Godspeed. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TILtMAN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, on January 5 last the 
colloquy following occurred between the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. MANLove] and myself: 


Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. . 

Mr. MAN Love. I would like to ask the gentleman from Arkansas 
if we did not receive in southwestern Missouri and Arkansas and 
neighboring localities a better price for apples and small fruits and 
strawberries than we ever before received in our lives? 

Mr. TILLMAN. We certainly did not. Nor did your blessed Fordney- 
McCumber bill help us in the least with these crops, but injured your 
people and mine because it compels them to pay exorbitant prices for 
everything they purchase in the way of highly protected articles. 


Yesterday I received the letter below, which furnishes proof 
in support of the position I took that the fruit people in my 
section are neither happy nor prosperous under the conditions, 
political and economical, now existing: 


FAYETTSVILLE, ARK., January 28, 1926. 
Mr. Joun N. TILLMAN, 


Congressman, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. TILLMAN: I have read with a great deal of interest 
your speech before the House on Tuesday, January 5, 1926. The 
particular part that I was interested in was your discussion with Mr. 
MANLovpE regarding prices received by fruit growers for their apples 
during the year just passed. I notice that your answer to Mr. Man- 
Love was that the farmers did not receive more for their apples in 
1925 than they did during the years just passed. I certainly am 
pleased to know that you are so well informed on what the apple 
growers actually received. I do not think that Mr. MANLoven’s ques- 
tion was intended to be misleading. I count Mr. MaNLove as one of 
my very best friends, 

. + 


As to what the fruit growers received for apples during the past 
four years, the figures that I am quoting below are taken from reports 
of United States Department of Agriculture records. I hope that 


you will have occasion to use these figures to very good advantage 
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terstate 


1926 


to see 
am sure that 
district, do not 


Commission 
and I 
MANLOVE’S 


Commerce 
Arkansas, 
Missouri, Mr. 


in assisting us In getting the hh 


f 


the condition of the apy le growers in 


conditions in southwest 


terially differ from our own, and I feel that Mr. MANLOovE will | 
render any assistance possible to you in your effort in our behalf. 
rhe figures that I am quoting have been given to the Interstate 


they 
general 


Commerce Commission ; in fact, 
17000, a 


were given to the commission in 
investigation of agriculture 


hearing closed at Kansas 


a hearing of Docket 
Hoch-Smith 


Tuesday of this week 


the resolution. This 


Mo., 


Production, price, and calue of apples produced in Arkansas, 19%! to 19°45, inclusive 


Production | Price per 


Year (bushels bushel | Tota! value 

1921 UE ee ted eh abscess 120, 600 $2. 00 $240, 000 
eee sd eae Sage be ae _...| 2,400, 000 L02| 2448, 000 
a ae 4, 025, 000 1.10} 3,327,000 

De ae caniel 3, 630, 000 1.12| 4,065, 000 

oS. pte hha tele CRA esbcaipenasseeccesn 4, 070, 000 0.95 | 3,866, 000 


Source: For 1921 to 1924, inclusive, yearbooks and statistical abstracts. For 1925 
crops and markets, monthly supplement, December, 1925. nited States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

The CHATRMAN. 
sas has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman two 
additional minutes 

Mr. TILLMAN (reading)— 


The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 


rhe United States Department of Agriculture’s figures show that 
average yield of Arkansas apples per acre was 76.3 bushels. 
Multiplying this by 95, we find that the average return per acre to 
e crower for 1925 was $72.48. An investigation made by the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas college of agriculture shows that the average 
ost of producing an acre of apples was for the year 1925, $72.77. 


These figures were made at the direction of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and will be published soon in a bulletin by the 
United States Department of Agriculture as their figures. fig- 
that apple orchards averaged a loss of 29 per 
am allowing a detailed statement of these fig- 
this letter. I think that all will the 
figures are conservative. 
that I am not attempting in any 
am simply trying to show him condition. The 
the with reference to our con 
United Department of 


These 
res also show 
1925. I 


accompany 


cents 


acre in cost 


as to agree that 
understand 
Mr. MANLoveE. I 


figures that I 


Please way to censure 


our 
absolute 


show are 


the 


truth 
based upon States Agriculture 
know whether or 
may be possible that 
the fruit growers in a 
anxious to render any 
assistance is worth a great 
without asking, that 
assist them. 
Yours very truly, 


not this material 


already 


not 
you 


is worth anything to 
have it, but as you know 
traffic way in this section 
assistance anil I believe 
deal to our apple growers and 
rou are willing to lend every effort to 


y< It 
I am 

and I 
that 


I know, 


representing 
am 
your 


possible 


ARKANSAS PACKING CORPORATION, 
W. A. Cain, Trafic Manager. 
[Applause. ] 


Cost of producing bulk apples in northiwest Arkansas, acre basis 
Labor costs : 
Pruning and brushing ee ee 
CO a no 5 Sictsangtetlinchencbittndythinpatindenivel sthibin ninicditctin “Ue EO 
I dik A Miva aebe crite bbc cnilillienchichtebdntntecatibiiietint abdiieciiiiilelies 6.55 
Picking Bt Rie eh tvcten erases tantecianitnmanntythadndeatinetcni cating 4. 90 
a eer enema een 2. 67 
Hauling to market eat el Msn Ah cle ge licen tote a betineae => Sa 
a a ils dh Set bli ech deee cp cdinincdiinnsnteecunalaba 2. 75 
SE I inci carina ttenemmcnadiadielian itt aiieariareteaediaaieeiiimedis 82. 22 
Materials: 
en a ee ee ee 5. 00 
SR SO cc criensatnenpegumerndmemnnne mang ehinieandinnite ts 7. 00 
Oe Ei ititnbtindciciinoundbotinniitin dl (i neiieniies Re 
Other costs: ; 
Implement and machinery charge_.......----.--------.. 5. 80 
Snqwpenes ‘(hall taciude@) cu 25 oss re ince ccitinn dis 3. 25 
SD, 00 NEE ROBBER, 1s natnimmntinsaginmmnig abeinitenseniigatiiibiiiiae 1. 50 
a a ak ee 1. 50 
CO an eiiesd dei hbdd cs ence ciwbbliad cna 1. 50 
Me incinerate tapeenmenayin 13. 55 
7 OEE | EEE WO Gea eG. Sea Dem nininteenatemagameel 57.77 
Bix per cent interest on investment of $250 per acre......__ 15. 00 
SS cl neem ee 72. 17 
[Appla use. ] 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Futmer]. [Applause.] 


| after listening to the gentleman from Tennessee. I 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman and 
mittee, I think it right appropriat« 
this afternoon on the subject 


3185 


gentlemen of the com 
1 should make my speech 
I expect to consider, especially 
want to 
say that despite the fact we see almost daily under glaring 
headlines in the papers of this country articles about pros- 
perity under the Coolidge administration, I intend to show this 
afternoon, as far as agriculture is concerned, they are in the 
hands of certain combinations and financial organizations and 
are very much like the negro who was lynched in Georgia on 
one occasion—in a hell of a fix. [Laughter.] 

For the past seven years the Congress of the United States 
has been dealing with the Muscle Shoals project as would the 
average schoolboy with a football. 

The serious question being asked by the American people, 
especially the agricultural interest of this country—which, by 
the way, seems to be the least in the minds of Members of 
Congress, except to talk about—is, What is holding up this 
wonderful proposition which could be used in taking the Amer- 
ican farmer out of the hands of the Fertilizer Trust, which 
controls imports of Chilean nitrates so badly needed to lick 
the boll weevil and to improve the fertility of depleted farming 
lands of America? 

Doubtless some one may immediately challenge the statement 
as to this giant combination of fertilizer men, composed partly 
of and otherwise largely under the control of the eastern 
bankers; but I have the evidence satisfactory to me and to 
those who have to buy much-needed fertilizer materials, and 
will put into the Recorp figures proving my contention. 

The method of sidetracking the demands of an unorganized 
interest which is pleading daily with the Government for as- 
sistance in helping work out its financial condition is carried 
on by those who would defeat the manufacture of nitrates by 
shouting in the Congress and through the press, “ Give us power 
much needed to turn the wheels of industry that can be devel- 
oped at Muscle Shoals.” 

This hue and cry for power reminds me of the great hue 
and cry arising from those great financial interests to-day 
who are piling up more millions while thousands of farmers 
are “going broke,” while it clamors “reduce income and sur- 
taxes so that money, much-needed money, may be 


vw? 


released 
for the development and expansion of business As a matter 
of fact, we have more money in the money centers of the 
United States to-day than we know what to do with. Interest 
rates are very low, speculation is running rampant, millions 
are being loaned to foreign countries, and millions invested in 
bonds, both domestic and foreign. 

Getting back to my subject, Muscle Shoals, the football of 
the Congress. By all of this sidetracking propaganda the pub- 
lic has been led to believe that Muscle Shoals is a great power 
project. I am informed by those who know that Muscle 
Shoals, as it stands to-day, is not a commercial proposition 
as a power project. We are told that it would take 35 
Muscle Shoals to equal one Niagara Falls for power. We are 
also told that it would take 250 Wilson Dams (Dam No, 2 at 
Shoals) to equal the undeveloped water power now 
worth developing in the United States. The power equipment 


developed by the great Dam No. 2, which will cost, when 
complete, the enormous sum of $50,000,000, has an actual 
available primary horsepower of but 45,000. The reason for 
this state of affairs is that the flow of the Tennessee River 


varies from a minimum of about 45,000 horsepower to a maxi- 
mum flood of about 3,300,000 horsepower and a normal 
mum of 1,100,000 horsepower. 

Until such time as storage reservoirs are 
the river to control and hold these 
be but the minimum available at Muscle Shoals for primary 
power. This is a condition not met with at Niagara, where 
all of the power taken from the falls is primary. If I have 
been correctly informed, the Muscle Shoals power project is 
only worth developing by some company already having a 
power plant that can tie it into the lines for peak-load 
periods. Doubfless the Alabama Power Co. could use this proj- 
ect to advantage in connection with its power plant along 
this line. In fact it has tried, and is still trying, to secure it, 
but in every instance it has disregarded the purposes for 
which the project was conceived and has eliminated the 
manufacture of nitrates altogether from its calculations. 

As a cotton farmer using quite a quantity of nitrates, as 
well as a seller of nitrates to other farmers, I am in a posi- 
tion to know the deplorable plight we are in under the present 
fertilizer combination, for we are not only waging a fight 
against the boli weevil but we are also endeavoring to restore 
the fertility of the soil of the South. 

Although the Congress appropriates annually thousands of 
dollars to be used by the departments and Government agents 


ma xi- 


built farther up 
flood waters, there will 
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in fighting the boll weevil, addition to which millions are 
being spent annually by the producers of cotton for boll- 
weevil poison and labor incident to its application, yet for the 


in 


past seven years the great American Congress, or a majority 
of the Members thereof, have allowed prejudice and selfish 
propaganda to hold up a proposition which would not only 


help solve the boll-weevil menace, but would also go a long 
way toward restoring agriculture and yielding millions in 
revenue for the Treasury because of the increased prosperity 
of a “now broke” industry Not only that, my friends, but 


ome years ago when we had before this Congress a resolu- 
tion to create a revolving fund of ten millions to be used in 
importing nitrates from Chile which were to be sold direct 
to the producers without cost to the Government, what hap- 


pened? This resolution was pigeonholed and died the death 
of quite a lot of other farm-relief legislation. Why, it was 
argued that such a resolution would be putting the Govern- 


ment into business in competition with legitimate business, an 
old ery on the part of those who have a monopoly on the im- 
portation of nitrates 


rhe Importation of Chilean nitrates is now under the con- 
trol of about three or four large importers, most of whom 
are well established in other lines. Therefore, the question 
is, Will the Congress continue to take dictation from big 
concerns, or will it come to the rescue of agriculture before it 
is too late? It is weil right here that the Congress be in- 
formed who controls the imports of this much-needed farm- | 
relicf fertilizer material. The importation and sale of nitrate 
of soda for United States consumption is handled by four 
different companies, three of which have offices in New York, 
and one of which bas headquarters in Wilmington, Del. Two 


of these importers owners and charterers of steamers 


are 


nud use the nitrate tonnage to provide return cargoes for the | 


vessels which they send to Chile with merchandise. One of 
the importers is a manufacturer of explosives. The fourth 
importer represents a London banker, who has banking and 
commercial interests in Chile Two of the importers own 


oficinas, but they are not permitted by United States law to 
belong to the association. 

The nitrate importers are: Dupont Nitrate Co.; Wessel, 
Duval & C W. R. Grace & Co. The Guggenheims have 
already bought large areas of nitrate iands and have recently | 
organized a company known as the Anglo-Chilian Consolidated 
Nitrate Corporation. This company was authorized by the 


Chilean Government on May 16, 1925. In naming the interests 
controlling importation nitrates and fixing prices to the 
various agents in the States who, in turn make prices to the 


ol 


farmers, enough should be said. Nevertheless, after consider- 
ing the manipulations of these few importers, we are yet at a 
loss to understand why the Muscle Shoals project is still 
being kicked about as a football by the Congress. The last 


kick given this project by the House about a month ago landed 
it in the Senate. God only knows when that bunch will at- 
tempt to make a touchdown, but when it does will it be on the 
side of those eastern bankers or on the side of agriculture? 


In order to prevent the United States from becoming a desert 


and unable to support the population before many years have 
gone by, 
the to replace what has been taken away in plant food. 
Egypt and many parts of the Far East were once fertile coun- 
tries, until the soil could no longer sustain life. Parts of Con- 
necticut are just desert to-day, and our western yield per acre 
is shrinking constantly. The farmers keep putting on better 
and more machinery and increasing the acreage under cultiva- 
tion in an effort to keep up the production. There is a limit to 
this in labor cost and in area available. What the farmer really 
needs is greater production on smaller acreage to reduce his 
costs, and everyone in the United States is vitally interested in 
the reduction of 

AS 
the cultivated acre and bushels of wheat per acre, 
while the United States uses but 28 pounds per acre and raises 
but 15 bushels of wheat to the acre. We are the lowest in fer- 
tilizer consumption per cultivated acre of any of the civilized 
countries except Russia, and their robbing the soil is, of course, 
not as yet so extensive as in this country. 

With as little fertilizer as we use, the United States’ bill for 
fertilizer in 1920 was $826,399,600; and it is estimated that in 
1930 it will reach $807,000,000 for the year. South Carolina, 
my State, used in 1920 over $52,000,000 worth of fertilizer. 

Practically all of the nitrates used in this country for fer- 
tilizer are imported from Chile, and we paid to the Chilean 
Government in 1924 the sum of $12,362,196, and for freight, 
insurance, and this export duty the sum of $21,705,376, or $22 
per ton on the imported nitrates. 


soll 


food cost, 


raises 35 


there must be large quantities of fertilizer placed in | 


an illustration, Germany uses 150 pounds of fertilizer to | 
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Chilean nitrates average about 16 per cent nitrogen. In a 
i-S—4 fertilizer mixture there are 160 pounds of pure nitrogen 
so that the nitrogen content in the fertilizer is costing th, 
farmer $10.88 to get it into the United States from Chile. In 
other words, his nitrogen costs him $10.88 more per ton of fer 
tilizer than it would if it were made in this country instead of 
being imported from Chile. 

It is well to take note of another thing, namely: The tots} 
fertilizer used in the United States for 1910 was 5,759.555 tons 
costing $114,882,541, and in 1920, 7,639,239 tons, costing $226. 
399,800. This shows an average increase in the cost in those 
10 years of $22.80 per ton, or 124 per cent. It seems, there 
fore, that the more we use the higher the cost per ton, and the 
cost is so high now that the average farmer either buys none 
at ali or uses less of it than the soil really requires for gooi| 
results. Some of our big farming States like North and South 
Dakota use but 1,000 to 3,000 tons per year, whereas North and 
South Carolina and Georgia use an average in excess of 
1,000,000 tons per year. The average price for fertilizer in this 
country for 1920 was $42.28 per ton, of which $10.88 went to 
the Chiléan Government and $13.12 went to the Chilean mine 
operators. 

Germany is now manufacturing nitrates, using coal and not 
water power, at such a cost that they can compete with Chile, 
and if the Germans can do it we most certainly can; and Muscle 
Shoals is by all means the place to begin. When Muscle Shoals 
has demonstrated that we can produce fertilizer bases cheaply 
there is no reason why the same thing can not be repeated in 
many parts of the United States, and thereby lower the cost of 
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food products all over the farming country and bringing a 
benefit to the whole population. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I will. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Does the Government levy any duty on 
nitrates? 

Mr. FULMER. The Chilean Government? Yes; $10.80. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Does the American Government levy any 
duty? 

Mr. FULMER, I do not think so, because they have to 
have it. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield to the gentleman from New York 

Mr. SNELL. Tow do the nitrate people control the importa- 


tion of nitrates? 

Mr. FULMER. As I have said, there are only four concerns 
that have connection with the Nitrate Association of Chile. 

Mr. SNELL. Only four people that import the nitrate? 

Mr. FULMER. That is true. 

If we could have manufactured the nitrogen in this country 
during 1925, when we used an estimate of 12,000,000 tons, we 
could have saved the farmers the sum of $130,560,000 paid to 
the Chilean Government alone. 

The nitrogen in the Chilean nitrates is costing us $300 per 


ton, whereas it can be manufactured here in the form of 
ammonium sulphate at $140 per ton of nitrogen, or $0.07 per 
pound, as against $0.15 per pound. This would make the 
nitrogen in 1 ton of fertilizer cost: 
Tenorio GIO... ..nnrismtarenunmsikiontiommitiamantammmmniae: aes 00 
Manufectuted hete..cciuncanndedisdabbnedtamncdna ddan 11. 20 
Saving..per. tom. of fortilinetic.qednndsitcodiemimeniinncnien 12. 80 
Plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals has an estimated capacity of 
40,000 tons of pure nitrogen per year, so that with a saving of 


$12.80 per ton we would have a total saving of $51,200,000 per 
year to the farmers. It is hoped to increase the capacity of 
this plant to 80,000 tons, and this would result in an annual 
saving of $102,400,000. 

This would be the result in using the Muscle Shoals equip- 
ment primarily for nitrates and only distribute such power 
from there as was not needed in their manufacture. 

At this point I wish to give a little history of Chilean nitrates, 
the owners of the mines, and later on some interesting figures. 
Nitrate of soda is a crystalline salt extracted from sedimentary 
rocks and gravels. ‘The only deposit of commercial value in the 
world is found in the narrow valley lying between the low 
Coastal Range and the Andes, in northern Chile. Nitrate of 
soda was discovered in Chile as early as 1809, but was not pre- 
pared in commercial form until 1825. Since then a total of 
more than 65,000,000 tons has been manufactured. It has been 
estimated that in the zone of nitrate-bearing grounds so far 
examined by the Chilean Government there is sufficient nitrate 
to supply the world’s requirements for a hundred years. The 


unexplored area in Chile is considerably larger than the exam- 
ined area and is believed to contain requirements for an addi- 
tional hundred years, 








1926 


Nitrate deposits in Chile form the principal source of revenue 


for the Chilean Government. At present there are approxi- 
mately 150 producing works, with about 80 different owners. 
Their total capacity is in excess of 3,000,000 tons a year. Ac- 

rding to the United States Department of Agriculture's 
investigation, the nationalities of the ownership of the oficinas 
a producing standpoint are about as follows: Chilean, 
» per cent; British, 36 per cent; United States, 2% per cent. 

in a letter received from Mr. William 8S. Myers, D. Sc., 
r. Cc. S. (whatever such title may mean), who is a director for 
the United States and Cuba, and a delegate of the Association 
of Nitrate Producers in Chile, with offices in New York City, he 
informed me that it is his duty to disseminate information in 
the United States concerning the agricultural use of nitrates by 
demonstrating to farmers how it may be employed to the best 
dyantage. He further stated that any curtailment of consump- 
tion due to unreasonable or extortionate prices is promptly 
reported to Chile by him. 

The reason for this information, he still further stated, was 
to stabilize the price at the lowest figure that would cover the 


trem 


61! 


cost of production and the exhaustion of the mines and at 
the same time keep the entire industry under protection. 
This should be enough said. But I want it to soak into you 
Members who talk “milk and honey” to your farmers while 


at home, and then when in Congress vote to sustain du Pont, 
Guegenheims, and the Association of Nitrate Producers. In 
other words, no kick coming from the representative of this 


association, located next door to these importers in New York 
City, to how much proposed to make the American 
farmers pay for nitrates absolutely under their control as long 
as the Congress refuses to operate Muscle Shoals, and there is no 
concerted kick from producers as to the price they have to pay. 


as Is 





Quoting from figures received from W. R. Grace Agency, 
Atlanta, Ga., September 10, 1925, on Chilean nitrate soda, as 
follows: 

January, 1926, shipment f. o. b. Charleston, S. C., or Savan 

nah, Ga main lieth eae $55. 60 
February, 1926, shipment f. o. b. ‘Charleston, S. C., or Savan 

nah, Ga 4 ; eidoas . ademas 54. 00 
March, or later, shipment f. o. b. Charieston, S. C., or Savan- 

iit ene sic tatia ieaaiasetata latina " ote 54. 10 

I have quotations from other agencies whose prices on Sep- 
tember 11, 1925, were identical with the above. Quoting fur- 
ther from agency, January 21, 1926: 

January delivery wikiee maaan ial iesaiae nibaunden Gee 
I A Acti Foanentitiniiadaiieoe sa 54. 80 
March-June delivery.._........... aibeieeeiiabiaian 55. 00 

Fr. o. b. Charleston, S. C., or Savanr ah, Ga., freight ‘to be added to 
point of delivery. 

I now want to quote from a price list issued by fertilizer 


munufacturing concerns of South Carolina, Georgia, and other 

tton-producing States, which concerns in some instances are 
owned by local capital but in most instances are controlled by 
eastern bankers. In every instance everyone of these con- 








cerns have the same figures, identical even to the cent: 
Spring season, 1925 (January 1) 
{Time prices f. o. b. cars at Charleston, Savannah, and Jacksonville] 
Grade bal Prices 
| | Con- | Con- | Deal- 
! horie aci moni: ' sum- | sum- ers’ 
Phosphorie acid Ammonia Potash | ers’ | ers’ car- 
retail ~— load 
| 
| 
4 OG? OE ecco 7% per cent...) 244 per cent...| $45. 45 | $43. 18 | $40.90 
© POP COUR ssuscsessescccass | 4 per cent .-| 4 per cent..... 36. 05 34.25} 32.45 
SU he ee eek ee 3 per cent. ....! 3 per cent..... 31.17 | 29. 61 | 28. 06 
Do ‘ | 2 per cent....- 2 per cent.....| 26.35) 25.08; 23.71 
SOT GGG. selon an stints 2 eee 4 per cent_.... oe 75 | 20.66; 19.57 
16 per ce mm peaipebnibativa liste RS 17. 53 16. 65 15, 78 
Kainit (12 per ce nt) ; dantenedeusapeccstociins 17.53 | 16.65 15. 78 
Nitrate of sods (Chilean) .|...............-|...........-...- 77.92 | 74.02] 70.13 
Muriate of potash _......- Sd oe ae pe 49.35 | 46.75 
Seetieoe A tuna tdeatateabanidpsdiusiidscas eh ils 
All shipments to be made order notify. Note, with bill of lading at- 
tached, to be sent to bank. Note to be signed when bill of lading is 
received by buyer. 
Interest at 8 per cent to be added from April 10 to average date of 
September 15, 1925. 


if cash is paid by April 10, deduct 10 per cent from contract prices. 
If cash is paid by May 10, deduct 9 per cent from contract prices. 

Por less carload prices (single shipments) add $1 plus 50 cents per 
ton drayage. 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

In the above prices you will observe that the word “ dealer” 
means the local dealer who sells direct to the farmer. Fer- 
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; mean 


. =~ 
3iS7 
tilizer companies do not sell direct to farmers. Consumers’ 
carload prices mean 12 tons or more; consumers’ retail prices 
prices to the farmer—the small farmer who buys less 
than carload lots. You will also observe that there is to be 
added to such prices 8 per cent interest after April 10 on time 
purchases running until fall—September to October 15. 
Thousands of dealers as well as thousands of farmers who 


neither have the cash nor are they able to borrow it buy and 
pay this extra 10 and 8 per cent, at the same time mortgage 
their crops, stocks, personal property, and in some instances 


their real estate in order to buy this much-needed fertilizer to 
keep their farms going and sufficiently productive to pay these 
outrageous prices and keep soul and body together. 


I now quote from another price list issued by these fer 
tilizer companies designated as “ net cash prices” for the spring 
of 1925, as follows: 

Spring season, January 1, 1925 
[Net cash prices free on board cars at Charleston, Savannah, and 
Jacksonville. Add actual ght from nearest port for d red 
prices] 
Grade Pr 
a es — . 
} Con Con Deal 
> ri j nonis > . sum- sur ers’ 
Phosphoric acid Amonia Potash ’ ; 
ers eTs car 
| j retail | carload load 
. — wii ais 
4 per cent ---| 744 per cent 2°46 per cent $39. 4 | $37.27 | $35.00 
8 per cent aipeideSaniatanaedl 4 per cent ..| 4 per cent 31.36 | 20.56) 27. 76 

ae 3 per cent _. 3 per cent 27. 12 25. 56 | 24. 00 

Do ...--.-| 2 per cent ..| 2 per cent 22. 92 21.611 020 
10 per cent......... i cinadtion 4 per cent 18.92} 17.83 16. 75 
16 per cent__... = iia: acetniat None 15.25 | 14.37 13. 50 
Kainit (12 per cent). -. . aidintaiigadii 15,25) 14.37] 13.50 
ec oe oe aehalticabiete danni 67. 80 63. 90 60, 00 
ee Sinn do Dideietuissicbjeithadicdddediboal 45.20 | 42.60 40. UO 

Now, my friends, if it is a fact that every fertilizer com- 
pany issues price lists to dealers, making prices, terms, and 
conditions identical in every respect—and I defy contradiction 


from any fertilizer company doing business in the cotton States, 
especially the old-line companies—then what better proof would 
you want than this to show that these companies have the 
organized and best regulated combination in the United States? 
These facts are borne out in the contracts that dealers and 
agents are required to sign in buying and selling th fer- 
tilizers. 

I want to quote just a few sections from an actual contract 
that I hold here in my hands which has been filled in and is 
ready for signature necessary to the purchase of 1925 fertilizer 
by a South Carolina dealer : 


best 


<e 


See. 





9. Agent's compensation: In consideration of Ir selling the 
goods consigned hereunder at prices not less than those set forth above 
and carrying out all provisions of the contract, we agree to allow you 
at settlement time as full compensation for all services rendered a 
trade discount of 10 per cent of the delivered consumer's prices shown 
above. 

Sec, 10. If advisable, the agent may allow a carload buyer a car- 
load discount of 5 per cent, to be deducted from the agent's compensa 
tion. Agents are not in any other manner to pay, either directly or 
indirectly, to any purchaser of goods any part of their compensation as 


an inducement to purchase goods, or for any other reason. 


Sec. 11. It is permissible to sell at prices bigher than those shown 
on price list. On such sales the average will be allowed you in addition 
to the selling compensation above provided. 

Now, is not this a hold-up game? In other words, you can 


not cut these prices; yet, if the customer will stand for it, y 
can soak it to him and have all you can get out of it 
does not come out of the fertilizer 

Now, I am reading from one or two sections of 
to show you that if an agent fails to carry out its ec 
in sections just read, he is liable to be “no more” tn 
selling additional fertilizer under said contract is con 


yu 
. provided it 
companies. 

the contract 
mditions 
so far as 
‘erned, 


SECTIONS 1 and 2. We will from time to time designate in writing 
the prices and terms that shall be in force under this agreement, and 
all prices and terms designated by us, hereunder, shall be subject to 
change from time to time on written notice from us You agree to 
sell all fertilizer consigned to you hereunder at prices not leas than 
those designated from time to time by us, and in force at the time 
you make a sale, and that all sales made by you hereunder shall be 


specifically made subject to all the terms and conditions of this 
ment. It is of the essence of this contract that your commission shall 
be an amount satisfactory to us, as to yourself failing which we re- 
serve the right to withhold shipments. 


igree- 








¢ ) ‘ "AID ‘ T 
SIS CONGRESSIONAL 
In other words, my friends, this combination must be carried 
on down even to the consumer through you, as our agent, or 
you will be put out, for we will withhold further shipments to 
you and will put in somebody else who will carry our rulings 


out 

you who think the agricultural interest so prosperous under 
the present administration, as noted by glaring headlines in the | 
dvily press, let us take the price offered by W. R. Grace & Co. 
on nitrates, which although $5 higher than the spring 1925, is 
the best 1926 price that we have, other prices quoted by fer- 
tilizer companies being for spring 1925. Dealers able to make 
contract with Grace and the other three manipulators of all 
Chilean imports can buy at $54 spot cash, freight to be added. 
ther denlers who buy from the fertilizer manufacturers pay 
GO spot cash The consumer buying from this dealer pays 
SU7.80 spot cash for less than carload lots. Therefore he pays | 
l. per ton Ih eXcess of Grace & Co.'s price, freight to be 
added, to say nothing about the duty and freights, insurance 
paid the Chilian Government, and for transportation, which 
nmounts to about $22 per ton, 

What about the thousands of farmers who to-day can not 
borrow money with which to pay cash. for fertilizers and 
nitrates and the thousands of dealers who are in the selfsame 
fix? For exumple, we will take 8-3-3 fertilizer, which is a 
yood cotton fertilizer. According to the price list sent out by 


fertilizer companies to dealers, those who are able to buy for 
pay S24 per ton, but dealers who have to buy on time 
(credit) pay $28.06, plus 8& per cent interest per annum for 
six months, April 10 to October 10, which amounts to 
$1.12: total per ton to time dealers is $29.18, represent- 
a profit and interest for fertilizer companies for six months 
the rate of 21% per cent. 
Now, let us see nbout the re 


cash 


from 
cost 
ing 
ut 


“il producers of cotton, the fellows 


whe are feeding and clothing the world, those who, according | 


to the great 
ministration, 
farmers. On 


dailies, are so prosperous under the present 
which claims to be the “big brother” to the 
this same cotton fertilizer the manufacturer's 
price is $24. If the consumer buys on time (credit) he pays 
$31.17 per ton less than car lots (car lots 
per cent interest from April 10 to October 10, $1.24; total cost 
per ton $32.41, representing a profit, including interest, of 
$8.41 per ton, or more than 35 per cent for six months’ time. 
Let us see what this Congress is forcing farmers to pay for 


ad- | 


12 tons), plus 8 | 


nitrates because of its failure to turn Muscle Shoals into a 
nitrate plant. According to the price list of Grace & Co.'s 
prices that I have inserted in the Recorp, nitrates can be 
bought for, spot cash, $54 per ton, freight to be added. If the | 


farmer has to buy on time, he has to pay $77.92 per ton, plus | 


8S per cent interest from April 10 to 
cost per ton $81.04, or 50 per cent 
for six months’ time 

In view of the prices named in the foregoing by Grace & Co., 
which will paralyze any farmer now producing cotton under 
boll-weevil conditions, say nothing about the price which 
he is to-day receiving for his cotton, a price far below the cost 
of production, let 
have to pay for fertilizers and nitrates on time, unable to pay 
cash, therefore just have to stand “hitched and sweat blood” 
move off of the farm? 
If the great press of the country, which is owned and con- 
trolled by big business, which appear to be running Congress 
as well as paralyzing agriculture, would stuff its pages full of 
propaganda of the nature above referred to, which conveys 
facts, instead of flashing daily great headlines about prosperity 
under the Coolidge administration, a prosperity existing only 
in the East, I do not believe that the people of the East, en- 
riched by monopoly, tariffs, and so forth, could longer stand 
still and women and children labor in many cotton and 
corn fields of America, living in drudgery, poverty, and igno- 


October 10, $3.12: 


profit, including interest, 


or 


sec 


ranece because of their financial condition. 
Like Patrick Henry, who on one occasion in defending the 
cause of liberty against the oppression of England, made the 


memorable utterance, “Give me liberty or give me death,” I 
wish to say that before I would vote down great relief meas- 
ures against the great masses and vote up vicious legislation, 
especially in the interest of the few, I would resign my seat in 
Congress and go back to the cotton fields of South Carolina, 
there to live and die among my people. 

I want to quote you some interesting figures just issued by 
the United States Department of Commerce relating to my 
State and the six counties comprising the seventh congressional 
district, South Carolina. These figures portray how property 
values are sinking in my State, how farms are being deserted 


total | 


me ask you what about the prices farmers | 
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there, and despite the fact that 1,000,000 bales of cotton we} 
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produced there in 1925 against 807,000 bales in 1924, Sout) 
Carolina farmers are having to accept less for the 1925 


crop than for the 1924 crop. 

These statements will show for South Carolina alone far), 
acreage has been reduced from 1920 to 1925 about 2,000.00. 
acres, 

They will also show that in 1925 we had 19,932 fewer farmers 
on the farms than we had in 1920, these farmers having moved 
to cities and elsewhere in order to better their condition. 
Property values, real estate, and buildings in 1920, $813,484. 
200; in 1925, $458,443,411, a decrease in value of $355,040.79 
are also shown in these statements. 

Every first Monday (12 months in the year) we, who want to 
be helpful, are compelled to stand by and see these farm lands 
forced on the market under foreclosure of mortgages, there to 
be centralized in the hands of those who are able to hold 
them until they can be disposed of at tremendous profits at 
some future date. 


1925 VAIUE OF PRINCIPAL CROPS AND FRUITS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


ESTIMATED AT $147,183,000 


Is 


Based on prices reported on December 1, the estimated value of the 
principal crops and fruits grown in South Carolina during 1925 
amounts to $147,185,000, compared with $155,614,000 in 1924——-a de. 
crease of over $8,000,000, or about 6 per cent, according to a report 
released by Frank Black, agricultural statistician for the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Due to lower prices for some products 
and smaller production in others, decreases in total value are noted in 


cotton, corn, wheat, oats, peanuts, Irish potatoes, hay, sorghum for 
sirup, sugar cane, apples, and pears, while increases are shown in 
tobacco, sweet potatoes, rye, watermelons, rice, and peaches Due 


principally to a larger production, the greatest increase is shown by 
tobacco, with a total value of over $12,000,000, compared with $7,750,- 
000 in 1924, 

The average value per acre of all crops was $27. 
with $30.26 in 1924, 

The eastern and southern sections ef the State, with good tobacco 
and cotton, together with fair to good yields of other crops, constitute 
the area of greatest production for 1925, whereas a severe droucht 
during the growing season caused relatively low yields in a large part 
of the Piedmont area. This situation was reversed in 1924, however, 
when excessive rainfall in the south and east caused low yields and 
the Piedmont had good crops. The following table gives figures for each 
crop, which are preliminary, however, and subject to further revision: 


74 in 1925, compared 





















| wea | 1 
. Fo Produc- | Price Total Value 
Crop | Year | Acreage tion Dee. 1 value | per acre 
“team Cer eee i 1925 | 2,746,000 | 875,000 | $0.19 |$79, 468,000 | $26. 94 
whe 1924 | 2,404,000 | 807,000 | 22 | 84,864,000 | 35. 30 
: 1925 |........__.| 388,000} 32.00/ 12,416,000, 4.25 
Cottonseed (tons). 1 1924 [7777777777] Basi 000 | 40.00 | 14°320,000 | 3.98 
outs Calais \f 1925 | 1, 584,000 |19, 483,000} 1.10 | 21,431,000 13.53 
1 NOMEN ~—~~===-—\ 9A | 1, 650, 000 |19, 800,000 | 1.23 | 23,354,000 14.67 
| Wheat (bushels har- 41925 | 46, 000 506, 000 1.85 | 936, 000 ") 
vested).......<-... |\ 1924 | 360, 000 7,020, 00 | -97 | 6,809,000 is. 92 
Oats ode ushels har- |; 1925 | 878,000 | 7,182,000} .90| 6,464,000 | 17. 10 
VOGLER) ..- -0-0=- \\ 1924 | 7,000 | 875,000} 1.70) 1,066,000 18.70 
| 
Rye (bushels har- |; 1975 | 7,000] 74,000} 210} 155,000| 22.05 
vested) ~-------/] 1924 | 7, 000 | 77,000| 1.90} 146,000 20.90 
Peanuts (pounds har-|; 1995 | 14,090 6,020,000}  .038, 220,000; 16. 34 
vested). -.......... | 1924 | 22, 000 |14, 300, 000 05 | | 718,000 | 32.80 
: 1925 96,000 171,040,000} .17 | 12,077,000 | 125.80 
Tobacco (pounds)......\ 1924 | 94,000 145,890,000} 117 | 7 750,000 | 82.45 
sweetptatonseaaet){ Met |S | EO) | $Be8m | 
j ve ’ ’ . a , = 
te \f 1925 25,000 | 2,175,000} 2.10 568, 000 | 182. 70 
Irish potatoes (bushels))\ 1994 30. 000 | 8,330,000 | 1.45 | 41820000 | 100.95 
1925 | 250,000} 63,000] 20.00/ 1,260,000; 5.00 
Hay (all) (tons)_....... '\ 1924 859, 000 168,000 | 22.00 | 3,696,000 10. 34 
r 1925 20,000} 730,000/ .92| ‘718,000/ 35.58 
| Sorghum sirup (gallons))) 1994 en | 1, 302, 000 80 1, 042, 000 | 49.60 
Sugar cane (gallons |; 995 9, 000 | 810,000} 1.00 $10,000 | 6.00 
SITUP)...~------------ q 1924 10,000 | 1, 250, 000 - 87 | 1,088, 000 = = 
; . 20. 
Rice (bushels)__-...... 4 8 000 0, 000 140 158 000 19. 60 
Watermelons (cars, |+ 1995 9, 710 3,740 | 150.00} 561,000} 67.77 
Com.) .........-.--+- K 1924 11, 550 4,972 | 83.00 413, 000 | 35.7 
? 
Peaches (bushels)......}{ 1955 |-----------| S80 | £3 000 [222 
OR Te ee a ad 70 000 
Apples (bushels)... ... K 1904 800, 000 | 1.33 000 | 
Pears usb... 18 2os| 13) ae 
ied eer 000 | 
eda t aa 000 
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FARM CENSUS, 1925 


[Preliminary announcement: Calhoun County, S. C.] 
WASHINGTON, D. inly 20, 1925.—The following statement gives some of the 
reauits of the 1925 farm census for Calhoun County, 8. C., with comparative data for 
Che 1925 figures are preliminary and subject to correction. 
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FARM CENS conti ! 
Jan. 1, 1925) J 20 
FARM ACREAGE—continued 
Woodland not pastured.. mthiainans ECO lnneecducace 
ES Oi noc knenctinntieabast 18,4 ot 
FARM VALUES 
Land and building $0, 936, 007 '$22, 748, 644 
Land alone : / $7, 962,947 |$18 ; 
Buildings ..... a $1, 973, 060 4, 219, 9 
LIVESTO < FARMS 
aa a la eae , ’ ci v60 1.8 
Mules ales ind tice ees . iene 1,411 1, 302 
Cattle, total! a ee —— a 1 +, SOY 
Beef cows ? sic sini 1, 330 } 
Other beef cattle . hesatnine ‘ sateijaie u 1M 
Dairy cows # ‘inital eae ‘ 1, 104 2, 426 
Other dairy cattle............ ines A - . 1, 634 
Swine, total... a jueanen ‘ a 10, 238 17, 151 
IG alichiicdcetcinab deb iaitinliaamnainbtnasdetn tcl ia 1,450 1, 536 


1 Cattle are of general purpose type, classification as beef or dairy dependir 
on individual judgment; 403 “beef” cows were milked in 1924 

? Cows and heifers 2 years old and older 

* Sows and gilts for breeding purposes 6 months old and over. 


Principal crops in 19 


*h and 1919 


Principal crops 1924 1919 
Corn | 
Acres ‘ 29, 657 32, 567 
Ds ccsiaiaicitiii cli eneicin = _— : 377, 243 | 652, 74 
Oats 
a ii it dilantin ieee ] 5 100 
Bushels 48, 050 132, 153 
Sweet pot toes 
Acres a a ee aati ‘ 727 
Gs a a i all 45,3 00, 231 
Tobacco 
Acres . a BO i, 715 
TS medickdausmaratta wiuitar ellen 300, 050 1, 013, O82 
Cotton 
| Acres tet dinitrate Sbeatadibesetndraadteiaidiaidbaaied 7,134 60, WOT 
Bales .... Seneoevahan Ses hateniioeaiiageidaan sa 21, 147 | 45, 214 
FARM CENSUS, 1925 
{Preliminary announcement: Lexington County, 8. C.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 13, 1925 The following statement gives 
some of the resuits of the 1925 farm census for Lexington County, 8. ¢ 


Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1925 1920 
NUMBER OF FARMS | 
; . hata RC EAN ED | 1,494 | 2, 901 
( by j 
W CTIA LIS EERE SS EL LIL LD 595 709 
I ad - aisdabinmnaten 899 2, 192 
RS es DR rae a 44 768 
wwers wiemea tie ania tad dials tabla abidaitiatae 2) 23 
lenants........ ’ i 1, 028 | 2,110 
| 
FARM ACREAGE 
A eae ee oe te anh at Se 115,631 | 166,172 
( 192 ee A, 9 eee 
Hf ‘ ee i oe ! OO Rin ths 
illure eT 2 Ge inavenbawe 
} or idk : c », 506 
| i RS Ns Pie fe NE ee SS ae 9, 181 
Plowable aah I ae wert ial a ha cnet 1, 884 
\\ cs dns insta trex sis coumlineaeneb hse nines etnies nn asl 6, 427 
NA aie ol tata el on = 870 
Woodland not pastured . PEE I EE ETS dal ii 
4ll other land_....... ; ee a ae | a clei fan 
FARM VALUES 
Lar nd buildings ied Sewich dhsikichitiaa eee $4, 446, 421 |$12, 328, 350 
I i alone a aa ee eR De $3, 351, 521 |$10, 001, 782 
B jings a a te See $1, 004, 900 $2, 326, 568 
LIVESTOCK ON FARMS | 
ati i he hee iets Rate 740 | 
a ea a EN CaS eR ee SB en em A ss | 2, 356 
Cat See Ss A ATS oe 4 alse OE 3 2, 668 | 
I ws | er. Bel aes Seno Ss aa eee ae eee | 566 | 
( beef cattle eS hea’ SS Oe ea ss es 379 
Dairy cows ! . 7 i Boat 1,123 | 
Other dairy cattle a a Oe 600 | 
Swine, te , il le a bth eh i Sale 12, 802 | 
Duco Gis ©... oJ. «8 Ss ee ee 1, 626 | 
I 
ws and heifers 2 years old and older. 
ws and gilts for breeding purposes 6 months old and over. 
Principal crops in 1924 and 1919 
Principal crops 1924 1919 
Corn j } 
J SS eo estate iat tiesuiielais cima tea ian cae a ae Mae 24, 361 31, 828 
Biche ate ecikc es cnsconcieceini ae te ee i es ln eae 382, 308 584, 373 
Oats 
TIFT caren g-docnDacentesbetilipascidentaet tiniaalealsasesies chun estan cats i tite aati 4, 758 | 3, 226 
cts Bis i a ns et | 108, 554 | 78, 565 
Cotton | 
II hci i IE i ni eae os te 25, 605 | 51,479 
I acts ee i a a 9, 194 | 35, 396 
Peaches 
Te ih cctheriiscccatiscinsacsaaeéseaaiues 2, 848 | 8, 538 
RE SR ee ee ae 1, 006 3, 910 
Pecans | 
TR i i i 1,472 479 | 
Trees of bearing age..........._- wide ete AR I pteinens 2, 379 1, 027 


FARM CENSUS, 1925 
[Preliminary announcement: Lee County, 8. C.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15, 1925.—The following statement gives 
some of the results of the 1925 farm census for Lee County, 8. C., with 


comparative data for 1920. The 1925 figures are preliminary and sub- 
ject to correction. 





| yan. 1, 1925| Jan. 1, 1920 
NUMBER OF FARMS 
I i 8 ee a ee or eres mo - 2 + | 
Operated by: j 
I cnnersntnstnphecunteainivbsieensennanadl 
Colored farmers__.... 






Owners... ...... 
Managers... 
Tenants...... 


FARM ACREAGE 
All land in farms_........... Lipwenetacncasacwaaanin weocesecce 
Crop land, 1924 | 
Harvested__..... 





lowable____. ineriialincobeneectioes 
Woodland__....._._. a ere ee ene wa nt AE 
(ee ee en ee yo ee 





with comparative data for 1920. The 


subject to correction. 


1925 figures are preliminary and 

















Jan. 1, 1925: Jan. 1, 1920 
NUMBER OF FARMS | 
yO ee eee spoaebdddatbeckhabaaenbind 4,0 4, 816 
Operated by: 
a | 2, 961 3, 350 
Colored farmers Teeside tie lenis —_ 1, 004 | 1, 406 
ED autedtwosunnaas a 2, 337 | 2, 583 
Managers ibwdgébcbabaanid } 4} 
Iti ina ies 2, didlndhiinti declan alt aan tain gaia natant 1,714 | 2, 227 
FARM ACREAGE 
A RE POO. o.ccccccccdubdnaninddlebdn te ctcbteos | 339,307 378, 680 
Crop land, 1924 seinen | 124, 373 
Harvested | 107,472 
Crop failure 1, 680 
Pee GF Gi cccatecccedecve 15, 211 
Pasture, 1924__.......... . 38, 
RE TT LE CLT A TT 4, 457 
A eee 30, 148 
Other........ ee Z 3, 056 sa 
Woodland not pastured _........._.- : | 129, 926 
laa caninrincaeminceieeaeneel B07 |... cccoen at 
FARM VALUES | 
Land and buildings -..................- bs scoomecosesssouest }$10,528,196 $20, 741, 155 
I i sbndeidee 1$7, 503.244 $15, 424, 654 
SE he So canes ad htnedinaeerememmmannetaniin .|$2, 934, 952 | $5,316, 501 
LIVESTOCK ON FARMS | 
| RE AS ee eee aenidiadipnde vibe atabambeteanea | 981 1, $80 
RU Re sibetbutbentiobis 4, 952 5, 508 
I | 7, 0A 9, 010 
I 27 ah 
Other beef cattle........._. S54 1,016 
er oe 3, 859 4, 296 
Other dairy cattle 2,277 3, 433 
i i rh Sateen ees Addn cpap andiiohs detain 12, 677 21, 469 
SU i 1, 896 2, 40 





1Cows and heifers 2 years old and older. 
* Sows and gilts for breeding purposes 6 months old and over. 
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I cipal ops in 1924 and 1919 
I'r I 1924 1919 
( i 
44, 973 46, 448 
620, 611 607, 820 
J 
eee 543 ( 
i 748 68 
' i 
10, 289 17, 382 
= 4,912 13, 15 
[a 1,143 gQR 
a 109, 204 165, l 
‘ ' 
9, 54. 262 
° 17, 38 29, 4¢ 
FARM CENSUS, 925 
{Preliminary nouncement: Orangeburg County, 8. C.J] 
\ ( D. ¢ August 12, 192 Ihe following statement gives some of the 
the 1925 fart nsus for Orangeburg County, 8: C., with comparative data | 
f ( The 25 figures are preliminary and subject to correction 
Jan. 1, 1925 Jan. 1, 1920 
NUMBER ¥ FARMS | 
| 
Total ee ee | 7,103 | &, 558 
Operated t | 
Ww) farmers sicisaiaiattianiessianciietaiaticaiaal 2, 758 2,774 
Co Oo a e 4, 345 | 5, 784 
Ow 2, 03 | 2, 867 
M . aeeneousesecancosenes 6 47 
renar 7 kisanindd oaeueeeaiele witicndepddios 4, 594 | 5, 644 
| | 
FARM ACREAGE j 
A n fart ! 496, 306 
Croy I | -~-| $499,105 |-ccccccceces - 
Harvested 
Crop failure baneovecreseenseneenelh j= Wl teweustucmmebon 
Pee? CF GO. w vencbusvcscccsevesinceenseesesstense| = 8 =©— ss | SE beeaen 
Pasture, 1024 . encesese| j= 1 Ot lacncoentennans 
Plow DP. cccescndscesébbueecacetotecesecseseeteaneed 4. St» isecmheeoseus 
| | EE 
CoLner e as SS 
Wi nd not pastured ee a 
All ¢ er nd ae cceecoecesqseuse escececososessescoes| qo V8, (41 |.ccecccece = 
FARM VALUES } 
Land and building ; . asin $19, 020, 446 $38, 436, 374 
I otal smkindinmnedl nadia $14, 376,942 | $31, 134, 832 
Bi i $4, 643, 504 | $7, 301, 542 
LIVESTOCK ON FARMS 
H Oh... clebbbhiidachescuseutedebewtesdseneahnaunn 2, 986 5, 124 
NM | 7, 802 9, 905 
( tal! | 13, 176 | 16, 405 
Beef cows *.. .....22.----------------------0+e0+ 2, 544 2,017 
Other be ittle . 3, 554 2, 884 
Dairy ‘ i ‘ seeiabindale 4, 669 6, 442 
Othe uiry cattle... " ican } 2, 409 5, O42 
Ewine. t | 43, 203 56, 838 
Breeding sows ! ssn cialaaioaital 4, 839 9, 452 
Cattle are of general purpose type. classification as beef or dairy depending largely 
o! dual judg nt: 1.442 ‘*} {’’ cows were milked in 1924 
Cor } 2 vea ld Ider 
Fow g for breeding purposes 6 months old and over 
P) ipal crops tn 1924 and 1919 
sctiniaentie am 
Principal crops 1924 1919 
(¢ ; 
" 82, 884 84, 548 | 
Is Se ‘sie 1, 121, 819 | 1, 460, 318 
t | 
A co aie 6, 139 10, 734 
Bushels Se ee ee 142, 472 | 212, 283 
Hay | 
Acres netbieieinoemanmmnnnael ; 13, 122 | 23, 713 | 
POOL... ccncnencacrbaccnkabiacudeesstbieeaheeie 7, 132 | 17, 786 
C | 
ee 105, 539 | 189, 831 
GIR... cccendcdknctins=abhonoiehhsennseh heel j 38, 161 | 85, 445 
Pecat i 
Ye tree panbectebietaweee j 22, 118 | 10, 905 | 
Tres 0 ae ee als wivenihindaion 14, 553 | 11, 042 
i 
FARM CENSUS, 1925 
Preliminary announcement: Richland County, 8. ©.) 
Wasnixocron, D. C., July 24, 1925.—The following statement gives 


Rt of the results of the 1925 


farm census for Richland County, 8. C., 
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with 
































comparative data for 1920. The 1925 figures are prelimi 
and subject te correction. 
> 
} Jan. 1, 1925 | Jan. 1, 19209 
NUMBER OF FARMS 
I ak is a a 8, 190 | Q 3 
Operated by e 
Ue IN ngs AS Ee oe 1,189 | ] g 
Colored farmer 2, 001 : 
Owners 1, 192 | 1 3¢ 
Mal agers 10 | 0 
Tenants... 1, 988 | 2, 494 
| 
| 
All lance 198, 039 | 277, 192 
Crop lan 91,078 |........ r 
jar iia 74,550 |... 
CN Nos tbo ctricde Secu itbiniatilipaiiecambaniiomennll | MN Cnaintstcs 
cf RR EEO in Vs | ae 
SL erase ns ae... 
Plowable at. 
OVINE Tih nalen candles alienate aoa eal 45,535 |... 
UN Gd ak nw iceanncnienciieheaisieaiiiemiiee ia Eat | es 
Woodland not pastured_._......_. pdnlphadiiewueiiadieahaiaed } 68, 959 oe 
Pe has ccnsnieetiatet amet: eon ite cwncine 
FARM VALUES 
a Re i iis. sicher aati aie asia $8, 183, 383 $18, 438, o82 
Land alone. $6, 257, 167 $14, 999, AS; 
Buildings $1, 926, 216 | $3, 439, Ovo 
| 
iE ice ted a ——— apna 1,173 | 1, 654 
RR A He 3, 845 | 4, 644 
ee CU ns ee 6, 995 | &, 974 
ONG EAS. Ss nc huni neds cde endinie Se 957 22 
Other beef cattle 1, 239 1,4 
Dairy cows ! ao 3, 375 | 4, 037 
Other dairy cattle__ 1, 424 | 2, 996 
I: a a ss 10, 925 | 18, 563 
Breeding ce aca al ee nee 2, 423 3, 196 
1 Cows and heifers 2 years old and older. 
3 Sows and gilts for breeding purposes 6 months old and over. 
Principal crops in 1924 and 1919 
Principal crops | 1924 1919 
Corn: 
Acres fields tna it ina a tail aa ieee 28, 096 36, 804 
el ixtcecncdtiuididhtncacetin oe ee 286, 839 549, 791 
Oats: 
Uc: sel di an tte tn panisielinininaecelatia ee al 1, 442 4, 026 
ON Aaa I nnn ee een nies ate: nd 31, 811 66, 345 
Wheat: 
hs. 6 ceed lik, ota duenbiicibieiedsinteniicverlibtins denlinieiiieiae 892 2, 217 
te nn eae Sensual 7, 252 15, 661 
Sweet potatoes: 
tpn I capaci natalia alae ae 441 1, 429 
IN DIN I a. dive: steel datiteesh tenga aiid ee eee 27, 693 151, 195 
Cotton: 
Acres =e oad satanic timated tink Kadena 31, 832 46, 910 
I ce eee ¥, 278 26, 690 
FARM CENSUS, 1925 
[Preliminary announcement: Sumter County, 8. C.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17, 1925.—The following statement gives 


some of the results of the 1925 farm census for Sumter County, 8. ‘ 


with comparative data for 1920. The 1925 figures are preliminary 

and subject to correction. 

oxalate withiliieaniieccsialapint lial diene 
J | Jan. 1, 1925 | Jan. 1, 192 





NUMBER OF FARMS 


















| 
EEE» niiein te cuitiniust mahi aaa wihaiaip teaiunstnsidsdaeaattieias 4, 210 4, 897 
Operated by: 
Le OS a, 1, 090 | 1, 12 
Colored farmers 3, 120 | 3,772 
Owners 1,171 1, 497 
Managers 49 
UI, tamendndeuneds ee ee | 2, 990 3, 3 
FARM ACREAGE | 
Wh Sindh Wie anaes tig i hie Rent ee ; 217, 968 i 265,759 
134, 7@7 |.....-.- 
ee ete we 
Oe RR OE ee 5, 676 | 
Fallow or idle 6, 951 
Pasture, 1924......... 15, 133 | 
Plowable___. 1, 739 | 





Woodland 





10, 075 








CONGRESSIONAL 


i 
| Jan. 1, 1925 |} Jan. 1, 1920 








poo pe sai 
VARM VALUES 
Land and buildings -- , $11, 727, 006 | $25, 428, 357 
Land alone -| $8,882, 238 $20, 865, 143 
es i ci .anhbostdetodqcietdedinlatmbebdeaees $2, 344, 668 $4, 563, 214 | 
LIVESTOCK ON FARMS 
1" . | 1, 859 | 2,477 
eaten ki Ci ie le ed 6 ee a ee 4, 776 | 5, 621 
Catile, total - tibial an tieeiedaiettia eas . 8, 409 8, 870 
AE WE ooo eaniemagce etnias se 1,750 697 
Bee PEG Ralctntba tt cdtwuédescéttiizdluand 1, 666 1, 257 
Dairy COW8 *. 062. cnc ccncincsccds-ccnccederscessues | 2, 805 3, 082 
ey ee <r ee | 2, OUR | 2, 924 
et” Ra Se ee a ene es 8 | 21, 797 | 30, 034 
Bre OG ik et) eek ee | 3, 629 | 5, 349 
Cattle are of general purpose type, classification as beef or dairy depending largely 


on individual judgment; 1,412 *‘beef”’ cows were milked in 1924. 
Cows and heifers 2 years old and older. 
Sows and gilts for breeding purposes 6 months old and over 


Principal crops in 1924 and 1919 








Principal crops 1924 1919 
Corn | 
Acres O iat ddecibadondcddsindseeoucdeesebweseheee 44, 079 46, 460 
Bushes cnc dacihdceh ti<bebvbbgeestecdeipdecinanaebst 502, 502 912, 507 
H iy i j 
A OUG8 ocd ablbdicdeeedccctsbusbibetivesedscciitedan 29, 707 | 20, 637 
POOR. «.< scvktrindbocdocdtnsdemtimiaenestaeenanatin 9, 338 16, 351 
Sweet potatoes: | 
Reet wee. choc anenbhipeasdiesssbenctionsa 864 | 1, 445 
Bushels. .......2--------ceeeeeenenee-nesscnsosnsees 64, 482 | 156, 792 
Tobacco: } | 
TAI since isinteahiadinin «nitive nemamihcntaaatneaentdamiaanaaienl 2, 465 | 3, 499 
PING io si vendnendacnci eli cctentdidagiakintees 1, 240, 417 | 2, 364, 663 
Cotton | i 
NGUDD <<. uhkdealblbhiehietnnddhabtlanhsnacinnkdatbiah aad 53,905 | 78, 180 
ONG... csmabeitenaambenienetddint ntaditiaanasll 16, 000 | 47, 524 
Starve Torats ov Sourm CAROLINA 


FARM CENSUS 1925 
{Preliminary announcement: South Carolina (State totals) ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 31, 1925.—The following statement gives 
some of the most important figures from the 1925 farm census for the 
State of South Carolina, with comparative data for 1920. Summarics 
have already been issued for each of the counties of the State. The 
figures for 1925 are preliminary and subject to correction. 




















| 1925 | 1920 
uation yore 
NUMBER OF FARMS 
TONED. « anksndetttiotinrianetetbekiacaneadedeliettilnaintieaal 172, 761 | 192, 698 
= — = —SSSs 
Operated by: 
Wit CIE. das ics dh ecidinddnesdiecutbde de sbeiia 82, 183 83, 683 
CSRIIOE, Sinisa dasccih énseginchiocmmmmbane’ 90, 578 109, 010 
i ii ae ee 59, 965 67, 724 
A Aailiek Gindnn bo0 bk dbde ations cotardeeddbabuubens 366 738 
Tenants........ bide whe (pb dudbiedsncsseyatdbideboded 112, 430 124, 231 
Per cent operated by tenants..................-.-.<..e! 65.1 64.5 
FARM ACREAGE | 
Al GE Oe Gin bvennedtnecesmmedocusensseanaeahaeedl 10, 644, 126 | 1 12, 426, 675 


[eaten ERED 


Crop land, 1924 
TEI Adtiteeh nnantdanaeadetdiiasnanteeimnndin 
COG HE occu caccecdnascencibessedibekela 
Fallow or idle 

Pasture, 1924 





COs iris cds itits the cntid est bi cht 


Woodland, not pastured 
Ee eed tatttnel otek canmmentmmneenied 


Average acreage per farm._....................... ecesee! 
FARM VALUES 


Land and buildings. ................... 





200 
Land alone........... éihlieane whines 209 
TO iii ine ee iad caetlicheetll ate 727 991 
Average value of land and buildings: 
OTD SL ee a SE eer eee eee cee #H, 
DG? Cth:..d.c:.chatabmtieliiccinty ‘hiiddbeteedtboins 07 $65. 46 
LIVESTOCK ON FARMS 
I occecntmietncnimmdiiemienas paiiiinenameaseraattil 259 77, 51 
Mee ee: ee 220, 164 
Cattle, SUMNER oi ahscigndieidineciceatbasbentaes diese 340, 161 434, 007 
! Com 6,184,159 acres of improved land, 5,302,575 acres of woodland, and 
939,941 acres of other u: 


*In many counties the classification of cattle as beef Sony Sepands eest 
individual judgment; the total number of cows milked tn 19 was “616, including 











mur > ror osc 
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LIVESTOCK ON FARMS —continued 
Cattle, total—C ontinued 
Beef cows aa tele alc "1 
Other beef cattle. ................ s 
Dairy cow l 82 — 
Other dairy cattle : 
Swine, total 6 wee ee ee 157 “944 est 
Breeding vs 4 75, 406 129. 154 
* Cows and heifers 2 years old and over 
‘Sows and gilts for breeding purposes, 6 months old and over 
Notr.—Similar statements for other States will } ued a on as the figures are 
available 
Principal crops in 1924 and 1919 
Principal crops i924 1919 
Corn | 
SE ot Te SE Wee Fa Te ee os es RE | 1, 546, 374 1, 753, S13 
i Ni ihe Be Ee : 18, 631, 657 7, 472, 013 
Oats: 
a 62, 055 
Stele inn ae 1, 184, 813 17, 835 
Wheat: 
ee ee ee 52, 806 M4, 621 
a ha a da cll a a 525, 946 630, Dit 
Hay 
DMNGDT «. cneaccndscknbdtedsalnim iii 2S 320, 785 | $33, SOL 
TO aie 168, 242 274, 316 
White potatoes 
(ES SR eee ee ee 21, 428 3 
NR eh ee es wie a > 543, 736 | 1,0 io 
Sweet potatoes: } 
le ee 4, O11 | 60, 325 
ec te a Z a 2, 365, 681 6, 369, 611 
Tobacco: 
iii i ates niies beeen a wtittaintalindis the ditieed 70, 886 105, 406 
ane Ralnres iiaces lite aaa aan 38, 859, 373 71, 193, 072 
Cotton: | 
IS sia Bites a 1, 961, 332 |} 2, 631, 719 
ae sl itil eianiitel 810, 953 1, 476, 645 
Apples: | 
dente cn chaeaddsctbndbabanncend 263, 587 181, 101 
Trees of bearing age.......................-.....- | 388, 830 377, 557 
ia ala al il Ni i ai el 569, 243 215, 659 
Peaches: 
Trees of all ages... iiie dead teheeiedidebiitnn taal 1, 432, 144 | 1, 207, 575 
i tite ET ek ed el 738, 300 | S80, 134 
Pecans: | 
i als terete etineneceieiemeetiel 110, 729 90, 925 
SET RGF REE i TERETE S: SSI SES: 87,905 | 58, 025 





In conclusion, my friends, I want to say that South Carolina 
has never sent a delegation to appear before the great Agri 
cultural Committee of the House since I have been a Member 
for the purpose of asking the passage of all kinds of agricul 
tural relief legislation. She well knows that along with other 
Southern States we have practically a monopoly on growing 
cotton, that one farm commodity that furnishes the balance of 
trade for America with Europe. If this great Government 
would be fair to our people in many ways and in many in- 
stances in which you, my friends, could be of service to us, it 
would not be long before the new South would be able to com- 
pete with any section of the United States. I note with a creat 


| deal of interest the unrest In the West and the determination 


ee LLL LLL 
—_——— 


on the part of its people, who have not been allowed to put 
their feet under the table where prosperity has been planned 
for other sections and for special interests, to throw off the 
yoke of bondage. I hope that the time has come when we of 
the South and you of the West will join hands in a common 
interest in behalf of the common people of America and before 
it is too late stop this centralizing of power, speciai privi- 
leges, and wealth in one section of the United States against 
the best interest of the future of America. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Swett, having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CHINpsLom, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that committee had had under con- 
sideration the bill H. R. 8722, the first deficiency appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year 1926, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

GROVE L. JOHNSON 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, it is with personal sorrow and 
great regret that I announce to the House the death of one 
of my predecessors in the House of Representatives, the Hon. 
Grove L. Johnson, who passed away at his home in Sacra- 
mento at 3 o'clock yesterday afternoon. He was born in 
Syracuse, N. Y., March 27, 1841, and served in this Congress 
during the Fifty-fourth Congress. He was an able lawyer, a 
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brilliant and a patriotle American citizen. He served 
his not only on the floor of the House but for many 
years in the legislature of the State, in the assembly and in 


orato. 


counwry 


the State senate Iie was the father of the Hon. Hinam W. 
JouNnson, Senator from California. F 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED 
Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate committees, 
as indicated below: 
‘2404. An act to amend section 95 of the Judicial Code as 
nended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
1305. An act granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
way commissioner of the town of Elgin, Kane County, LiL, to 


cor 


te 


fruct 
tine 


maintain, and operate a bridge across the Fox River; 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


ar 


r. LANHAM, by was granted leave of 


ence for an indefinite period on account of illness. 


unanimous consent, 


nl 
if 


i 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 6 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 


2 


day, February 3, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, E’ 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
229. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, 


rc, 


with a 
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| 





| of Michigan 
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839. A letter from the president of the Georgetown Gas Light 
Co., transmitting a detailed statement of the business of the 
Georgetown Gas Light Co., together with a list of stockholders 
for the year ended December 31, 1925; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
8185. <A bill to authorize the discharge of any person under 21 
years of age enlisting in the Naval Service or Marine Corps 
without the written consent of the parent or guardian; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 177). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 7482. 
A bill to provide for conveyance of certain lands in the State 
for State park purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept..No. 178). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. 


8. 1493. 


| An act to provide for the inspection of the battle fields and sur- 


render grounds in and around old Appomattox Court House. 


Va.; without amendment (Rept. No. 179). Referred to the 


| Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 8769) in relation to the 
construction, maintenance, and regulation within and by the 
United States of America of a nation-wide system of durable 


| hard-surfaced post roads and the provision of means for the 


letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- | 
amination of Caloosahatchee River, Fla.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

830. A letter from the president of the Washington Gas Light 
Co., transmitting a detailed statement of the business of the 


Washington Gas Light Co.. with a list of its stockholders, for 
the year December 31, 1925; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

sti. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a bill for the payment of claims for damages to and loss of 
property, personal injurics, and for other purposes incident to 
the operation of the Army; to the Committee on War Claims. 

332. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, for the War Depart- 
ment for the restoration of Fort McHenry, Md., $28,522.35 (H. 


ending 


Doe, No, 239) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 
333. A communication froin the President of the United | 


States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, to remain available until June 30, 1927, for expenses of 
the preparatory commission to consider questions of reduction 
and limitation of armaments, $50,000 (H. Doe. No. 240); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

334. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting copy of a letter of the Secretary of the 
Navy of January 27, 1926, and a copy of a letter of the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget of February 1, 1926, concerning 
the requirement of an appropriation to afford relief to the 
civil government of American Samoa on account of damages 
resulting from hurricane in said islands January 1, 1926 (H. 
Doc. No, 241); to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered 
to be printed 

335. A communication from the President of the United 
Stutes, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, for the War Depart- 
ment for maintenance and impreyement of existing river and 
harbor works, $10,000,000 (H. Doe. No. 242); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

336. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Gotts Island Channel, Me.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

337. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with a 
letter from the Chief of Nngineers, report on preliminary exam- 
ination of Gay Head, Marthas Vineyard, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

338. A letter from the vice chairman of the national legis- 
lative committee of the American Legion, transmitting the pro- 
ceedings of the seventh national convention of the American 
Legion, held at Omaha, Nebr., October 5 to 9, 1925 (H. Doc* No. 
245): to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 
avd ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


payment of the cost thereof; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

ty Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 8770) to establish a national 
military park at the battle field of Yorktown; ‘to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 8771) to extend the time of 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
Detroit River within or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich. ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 8772) for additional 
construction and for improvements at Fort Bliss, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 8773) to authorize the ap- 
propriation of certain moneys to aid in the construction of 
bridges across Red River in the State of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8774) to construct 


|} a public building for a post office at the city of Eatonton, Ga.; 


to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8775) for the erection of a publie building 
at Hartwell, Ga.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 8776) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to dispose of certain lighthouse reser- 
vations and to increase the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 8777) directing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to make payments of oil royalties; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SPARS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 8778) providing 
for the patenting of certain lends in Esmeraida County, Nev., 
and Inyo County, Calif., parts of the public domain, to the 
Chrysil Rubber Corporation, of Omaha, Douglas County, Nebr., 
under certain conditions and for the purpose of aiding the 
production of rubber thereon, and of the rubber industry; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8779) to 
amend paragraph A of section 4 of the act approved June 25, 
1910; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EATON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 147) authoriz- 
ing and requesting the President to extend invitations to for- 
eign governments to be represented by delegates at the inter- 
national conference of soil science to be held in the United 
States in 1927; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALMON: Resolution (H. Res. 117) providing for the 
printing of 2,000 copies of the soil survey of Lauderdale 
County, Ala.; to the Committee on Printing. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. 
of pension to Annie M. Stains; 
Pensions, 


By Mr. BLACK of Texas: 


R. 8780) granting an increase 
to the Committee on Invalid 


A bill (H. R. 8781) for the relief | 


of R. FE. Swartz, W. J. Collier, and others; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A Dill (H. R. 8782) granting an increase 
of pension to Orin Brewster; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions | 

Ry Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 8783) for the relief of | 


Frederick G. Barker; to the Committee on Claims. 


Ry Mr. DOUGLASS: A bill (H. R. 8784) for the relief of 
Rertha M. Leville; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. MOOPER: A bill (H. R. 8785) to provide for the 
payment, undet certain conditions, to Lester P. Barlow of | 
royalties aceruing to him by reason of the use of certain 
inventions by the United States; to the Committee on War | 
Claims } 
By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 8786) granting an increase 
of pension to Effie Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions 
Ry Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. S787) granting a pen- | 


sion to Mary Travis: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 8788) granting a pension 
to Joseph Bey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 8789) for the relief of | 
Dobson Lumber Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 8790) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Wilhelmina E. Hagen; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. Kh. 8791) granting an increase of 


pension to Hattie Gideon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- | 
sions 
By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 8792) granting an increase | 


of pension to Abbigail Himes; to the Committee on Inyalid | 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8793) granting an increase of pension to | 
Hannah R. Welsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (HL. R. 8794) to credit 
the accounts of W. W. House, special disbursing agent, De- 
partment of Labor; to the Committee on Claims. 

Ry Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: A bili (H. R. 8795) for 
the relief of Raymond Nelson Hickman; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 8796) granting an increase 


of pension to Irena Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
Also, a bill CHL. R. 8797) granting an increase of pension to 


Mary C. Macomber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (71. R. 8798) granting an increase of pension to | 
Nancy Cilley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8799) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Bugbee: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 8800) granting an 
increase of pension to Mattie M. Schoonmaker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 8801) granting an increase 
of pension to Cynthia Spicknall; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 8802) granting a | 
pension to Sarah E. Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 8803) granting a pension 
to Susan A. Linnabary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 8804) granting a pension 
to Mary Addie Viers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8805) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Keene; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINCHDER: A bill (H. R. 8806) granting an increase 
of pension to Edna L. Terry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. UPDIKE: A bill (H. R. 8807) for the relief of 
Seth Seaton Ward; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8808) for the relief of Homer J. William- 
s0n; to the Committee on Claims. 

Aiso. a bill (H. R. 8809) granting a pension to Nellie Sherril; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8810) granting a pension to Lulie Emmert ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8811) granting an increase of pension 
to Nancy J. Hicklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8812) granting an increase of pension | 
to Clyde W. Duvall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 8813) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah BE. Edwards; to the Commitiee on Invalid Pensions. | 
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Also, a bill (H. R. granting an increase of pension 


SS14) 


to Harry W. McCallie; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. KINDRED: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 146) 


|; admit August H. Hinsch to the character and privileges of a 


citizen of the United 
tion and Naturalization. 


States; to the Committee on Immigra 


PETITIONS, ETC 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions a 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

559. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolutions of The Alliance of Wo- 
mens’ Clubs of Brooklyn, urging the Congress to take 
action as will insure a permanent settlement of the coal 
tion ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

560. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Petition of members of 
Lodge No. 200, Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, Lima, Ohio, 
protesting against amendments to the employers’ liability act 
proposed in Senate bills 1999 and 1162, and House bills 4019 
and 5693; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce 

561. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Samuel H. Hudson, 1112 
Lawyers’ Building, Boston, Mass., recommending early and 
favorable consideration of House bill 5097, providing for the 
adjustment of pay of officers retired prior to July 1, 1922; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

562. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Fort Whipple Chap- 


i papers were laid 


such 
itua 


| ter, No. 50, Disabled American Veterans of the World War, call- 


ing for amendments to the veterans’ acts; to the Committee 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

563. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Child 
Welfare Committee of America, favoring the passage of House 
bill 7669, a bill known as the mothers’ pension bill; to the Com 
mittee on Pensions. 

564. Also, petition of the Seabury & Johnson Co., of New 
York, unreservedly opposed to the passage of House bill 3904, 
the “ misbranding bill”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

565. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of the 
Polish American Citizens’ Club, of Central Falls, R. I., for re- 
vision of the immigration act; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 


on 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, February 3, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 1, 1926) 

The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expirs- 

tion of the recess. 

MESSAGE FuOM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House hadepassed 
the bill (H. R,. 8264) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 


| Senate. 


TAXES PAID BY ANTHRACITE COAL CORPORATIONS (8. DOC. NO, 48) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in 
response to Senate Resolution 99 (submitted by Mr. La For- 
LETTE, and agreed to January 5, 1926), data relative te 
corporations engaged in the mining of anthracite coal, the 
amount of capital stock, the amount of net income, the amount 
charged to depletion and depreciation accounts, and the amount 


of Federal tax paid by each such corporation, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
PETITION AND MEMORIAL 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania presented a memorial of the 


Latrobe (Pa.) Ministerial Association, remonstrating against 
the modification of the so-called Volstead Act by permitting the 
manufacture and sale of light wines and beers, ete. which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution adopted by the Lions 
Club, of Evanston, Wyo., expressing the interest of that club 
in any extension of the Yellowstone National Park and request- 
ing earnest consideration thereof, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

SALT RIVER VALLEY NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I present a report to the 
stockholders of the Salt River Valley National Farm Loan 
Association, which gives some very illuminating suggestions 
as to needed legislation to remedy the present administration 
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of this credit unit T 
on Banking and Currency and printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed in 


the Recorp, as follows 


I VA KY NATIONAL FarM LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Phoeni driz January R. 1996 
of the Sait River Valley National Form Loan 
i 
pointed at the last annual meeting of the associa- 
on t i3th day « lanua 1925, for the purpose of inquiring 
not ent of dividends upon the stock held by members of 
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ack that it be referred to the Committee | 


a i it terkeley Federal Land Bank, would respectfuly 
t 
d of thi f ociation show that no dividend ipon the 
k he me of this association have been paid by the 
leral J 1 Bank of Berkeley, with a single exception below noted, 
| a months, namely, the semian:ual dividend for the 
| J ual 1, 1925, July 1, 1925, and January 1, 1926, with 
‘ on that there was received in June, 1925, a sum declared and 
{ is a semiannual of 2 per cent Reasonably understood to be 
for Nannual period ending January IT, 1925, no further p&y- | 
b ts have been made to and including the present date. 
We understand that the law governing the Federal land banks does 
I ire them to declare and pay dividends, even if earned at eny 
' but that, on the eontrary, the provision as to the payment of 
di s is ¢ one of permission, and that the permission is timited 
{ ible’ and to an amount “earned.” We also understand 
that t word “earned” applies to the net earnings of the bank, and 
to payments of any single member or association, In other | 
words, we understand the law to hold each stockholder of the bank 


liable for the deficiency, if any, of every other stockholder. 


llowever, a Yrecent publication, herewith attached, of the Berkeley 


bank ites: “ The borrower is not Hable for the cbligations of all the 
neembers of the association.”” Your committee is not in position to 
pro ir understanding of the law nor to disprove the statement of 
t bar therefore admit ourselves at a disadvantage and somewhat 


ata k s to 


the true situation. 


Jan y 1, 1926, the members of this association had borrowed by 
mortgage on their farm land, of and through the Federal Land Bank 
of Berkeley lif., money in the following aggregate amounts: 

hr hundred and fifty-five thousand five hundred and fifty dol- 
is it G per cent per annum Interest, stock invested on same being 
$17,777.50, which alone at 6 per cent Interest called for a payment of 
$1,066.65 

rhe member lso had borrowed at the date named: 

One million five hundred and forty thousand seven hundred and 
fifty dollars at 5% per cent per annum interest, 5 per cent stock 
invested on same being $77,087.50, which alone at 54% per cent interest 
called for a payment of $4,237.06.” 

Being on the part of the members of this association an aggregate 
stock interest in the Federal Land Bank of Berkeley, Calif., of $94,815, 


ipon wich we, the pay to the bank a yearly interest of 
$5,803.71, or for a period of 18 months the sum of $7,955.56. 

Our stock earns that sum because we ourselves pay it. 

Your committee believes it to be within reason and good business 
judgment that the interest payments made by each member upon stock 
should by law accrue toe the benefit of that paying member. 

All Federal land-bank loans are secured, first, by mortgage given by 
borrower upon land at one-half its appraised value, with limit of 
maximum valuation; second, by 5 per cent stock taken in the capital 
stock of the land bank; third, by the amount of the reserve of each 
association; and fourth, by the amount of reserve plus all other prop- 
erty of the land bank itself, 

To all appearances there can be 
holder 

But vour committee takes notice that under a law designed to pro- 
vide the producing farmer with capital at a low rate of interest that 
the ad boards and directors first provide themselves with 
high and extravagant salaries, abundance of clerical assistance, unlim- 
ited coxpense constant and ready reason for travel and 
uspection, and erect at will commodious and costly 
All of these various items, amounting to many thou- 
lars, come out of and are produced by the labor of the 
stockholder, who at no stage in all that program is given 
an opportunity to protest, advise, or object. 

Under the apparent circumstances of operation your committee con- 
cludes with the following recommendations: 

First. That the salaries of officers, directors, and managers of land 
boards and banks be reduced and limited to a degree commensurate 
with the situation of the farmer and in conformity with the economical 
purpose of the land bank law. 

Second. That the law be made more explicit, limiting all expense 
operations of every character te the 1 per cent difference between the 
purchase and loaning figure of bond proceeds, 


owners, 


no loss or failure of income to the 
of land-bank bonds. 


Mnislering 


accounts, a 
purchase land 
banking quarters, 


sands of de 


horrowing 


| ican Transportation 
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Third. That the law provide that the books and records of Federa| 
land banks shall be open to inspection and audit by an authorized rep- 
resentative of any association when selected for that 
members themselves or their board of directors. 

Fourth. That by law the requirement be laid upon all land banks to 
pay to the association in cash or to credit to the individual membe; 
upon the principal of his or her note such amount semiannually as 
that member may have paid to the land bank during the same semi- 
annual period as interest upon the stock investment of said member, 

Respectfully submitted, 


purpose by the 


J. W. LATIMER, 
Cc. EB. Newcomer, 
H, A. THOMPSON, 


Comn 

REPORTS OF 

Mr. HEFLIN, from the Committee on Agriculture and 

Forestry, to which was referred the concurrent resolution 

(H. Con. Res. 4) providing for a joint committee to conduct 
negotiations for leasing Muscle Shoals, reported it with 

amendment, 
Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 


COM MITTEES 


was referred the bill (S. 2197) for the relief of Paul B. B 
ing, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 126) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to whicl 


were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 
A bill (8S. 104) to carry out the decree of the United States 


istrict Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania in 


| the case of United States of America, owner of the steam 


dredge Delaware, against the steamship A. A. Raven, Amer- 
Co., claimant, and to pay the amount 
decreed to be Que said company (Rept. No. 127); 

A bill (S. 545) for the payment of damages to certain 
citizens of New Mexico caused by reason of artificial obstruc- 
tions to the flow of the Rio Grande by an agency of 
United States (Rept. No. 128); 

A bill (S. 1425) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of the estate of Haller Nutt, deceased (Rept. No. 129); and 

A bill (8. 1646) for the relief of William Zeiss, adminis- 
trator of William B, Reaney, survivor of Thomas Reane} 
and Samuel Archbold (Rept. No. 130). 

Mr. BAYARD also, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 521) for the relief of August Michalichuk (Rept. 
No. 131); and 

A bill (S. 885) for the relief of Charles M. Rodefer (Rept. 
No. 132). 

Mr. TYSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 726) for the relief of Hilbert Bdison and 
Ralph R. Walton, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 133) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2336) to reimburse Commander Walter H. Allen, civil 
engineer, United States Navy, for losses sustained while carry 
ing out his duties, submitted an adverse report thereon (Rept. 
No. 134). 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Claims, to which the 
bill (S. 2173) for the relief of employees of the Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving who were removed by Executive order of 
the President, dated March 31, 1922, reported it without ameund- 
ment. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 590) for the relief of Emily L. Hoffbauer, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
135) thereon, 


the 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Hnrolled Bills, reported 
that on to-day that committee presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled bilis: 

8S. 780. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to incorporate the National Society of the Daughters of tle 
American Revolution ” ; 

S$. 1478. An act to authorize the transfer of the title to ani 
jurisdiction over the right of way of the new Dixie Highway to 
the State of Kentucky; 

8.1779. An act granting the consent of Congress to the States 
of Oregon and Idaho to construct, maintain, and operate 
bridge and approaches across the Snake River at a point known 
as Ballards Landing; 

S. 1810. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River in the county of La 
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Salle, State of Illinois, in section 1, township 33 north, range 3 
east of the third principal meridian; and 

S. 1811. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Fox River in the county of Ken- 
dall. State of Illinois, in section 32, township 37 north, range 7 
east of the third principal meridian. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 

mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 2970) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Southard (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2971) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
A. Bachelder (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 2972) to fix the salaries of certain judges of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: . 

A bill (S. 2973) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Trenton, Tenn. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 2974) granting the consent of 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to 
across the White River; and 

A bill (S. 2975) granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a_ bridge 
across the White River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 2976) 
in certain cases ; 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A bill (S. 2977) 
races; and 

A bill (S. 2978) to divide the eastern district of South Caro- 
lina into four divisions and the western district of South Caro- 
lina into four divisions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2979) requiring separate accommodations for 
white and colored passengers on street cars in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2980) to amend an act of Congress approved June 
18, 1898, entitled “An act tp regulate plumbing and gas fitting 
in the District of Columbia ” ; 

A bill (S. 2981) to amend section 553 of the Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia ; 

A bill (8S. 2982) to provide for the corveyance of certain land 
owned by the District of Columbia near the corner of Thir- 
teenth and Upshur Streets NW., and the acquisition of cer- 
tain land by the District of Columbia in exchange for said 
part to be conveyed, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (8S. 2983) to provide a complete code of insurance law 
for the District of Columbia (excepting marine insurance as 
now provided for by the act of March 4, 1922, and fraternal 
and benevolent insurance associations or orders as provided for 
by the act of March 3, 1901), and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I introduce two bills and ask that they be 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. One 
seeks to require the street railway companies to abide by the 
rates and charges in respect of passenger transportation pro- 
vided for in their charters, and unless they do this then the 
commissioners are authorized and directed to grant a franchise 
to any applicant desiring to establish a bus line within the 
District to parallel any part or all of such street railway lines. 
The other proposes to abolish the positions of the District of 
Columbia Commissioners and appoint a city manager. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 2984) to abolish the positions of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia and to create that of city manager 
for the District of Columbia; and 

A bill (8S. 2985) regulating street railroad companies in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

ty Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2986) for the relief of Stillwell Bros. (Ine.) ; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

by Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (8S. 2987) for the relief of Robert W. Caldwell (with 
an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2988) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
P. Aiken (with an accompanying paper) ; 


ny 
4 


the 
bridge 


Congress to 
construct a 


restricting the issuance of passport visas 
to the Committee on Immigration. 
to prohibit the 


intermarriage of certain 
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pension to Mary 


A bill (S. 2989) granting an increase of 
Wood (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2990) granting an increase of pension to Martha J 
Purdon (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2991) grantin crease of pension to Samuel 
Riley (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen 
sions. 


ganlhl 


TOUS! 


BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 8264) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 


referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC BI 


UNDERWOOD submitted fl 


ILDINGS BILI 
Mr. 


amendment intended to be 


proposed by him to the bill (S. 2007) for the construction of 
certain public buildings, and for other purposes, which was 


ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS 


rO TAX REDUCTION BILI 
Mr. KING submitted two amendments intended to be pro 
posed by him to House bill 1, the tax reduction bill, which 


were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


HEARINGS BEFORE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMITTEE 


Mr. CAPPER submitted the following resolution (S. Res 
136), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia, or any 
subcommittee thereof, hereby is 1uthorized during he Sixty-ninth 
Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer at a not to exceed 25 nts per 
hundred words, to report such hearin 1s mav be had in connection 
with any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate mi that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may it during the ses 
sions or recesses of the Senate 

INVESTIGATION OF THE COAL SITUATION IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. CAPPER submitted following resolution (S. Res. 
157). which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


the 


Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia v 
subcommittee thereof, hereby is authorized to investigate all « i 
and matters relating to the coal situation in said District, including 
the prices paid for coal and substitutes therefor by dealers in fuel in 
the District, cost of fuel at points of origin, transportation costs and 
rates, drayage and all other expenses of delivery to the ultimate con- 
sumer, and prices charged by said dealers for fuel In the District 
of Columbia. For these purposes said committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may in their discretion empl such accountants aud auditors 
as shall be necessary for examining and anditing hooks, accounts, and 
records of such dealers aforesaid, all costs of such investigation te 


be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE NROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 


gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 


they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 780. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
to incorporate the National Society of the 
American Revolution ”; 

S. 1478. An act to authorize the transfer of 
jurisdiction over the right of way of the new 
to the State of Kentucky; 

S.1779. An 


act 
Daughters of the 
the title to and 
Dixie Highway 


act granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of Oregon and Idaho to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches across the Snake River at a point 


known as Ballards Landing: 

S$. 1810. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Fox River in the county of La 
Salle, State of Illinois, in section 1, township 33 north, range 3 
east of the third principal meridian: 

S. 1811. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Fox River in the county of 
Kendall, State of Illinois, in section 32, township 37 north, 
range 7 east of the third principal meridian: 

H. R. 5379. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Cook, State of Illinois, to construct a bridge across 
the Little Calumet River, in Cook County, State of Illinois; 


| and 
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H.R. 6234. An act to authorize the department of public 
works, division of highways, of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to construct a bridge across Palmer River. 

TAX REDUCTION 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes, 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

lhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOO'’T I was going to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
but if the Senator from New York wants to proceed I will with- 
hold the suggestion. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I prefer to have a quorum present 
when | speak 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 

Ashurat Ferris Lenroot Sackett 
avard Fess McKellar Schall 
Bingham Wletcher McKinley Sheppard 
lease Frazier McLean Shipstead 
Borah George McMaster Shortridge 
Ratton Gerry McNary Simmons 
Krookhart Gillett Mayfield Smith 
roussard Glass Means Smoot 
Bruce Gof Metcalf Stanfield 
Itutler Gooding Moses Stephens 
(Cameron llale Norbeck Swanson 
Cappel Iiarreld Norris Trammell 
Caraway liarris Nye Tyson 
Copeland Ilarrison Oddie Walsh 
Couzens lleflin Overman Warren 
liale Howell Phipps Watson 
Deneen Jones, Wash, Pine Weller 
brill Kendrick Ransdell Wheeler 
hdge Keyes lteed, Va, Williams 
hdwards King Robinson, Ark, Willis 
iornet La Follette Robinson, Ind. 

Mr. MEANS I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from lowa [Mr. CuMMINS] is engaged in a hearing before the 


Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is detained from the 
Senate on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send to the desk a reso- 
lution and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution may be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 134), as follows: 

Resolved, President requested to invite to the White 
Iiouse the of and in order that he may 


upon them the national importance of an immediate settlement of 
anthracite coal strike. 


Mr. COPELAND. 
he resolution. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the resolution ought to 
over, 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I returned from my State 
this morning We have 10 or 12 inches of snow in some sec- 
tions the State and snow everywhere. In the cities the 
streets are sloppy, and it is practically impossible to deliver 
coal. This morning we read that the committees involved in 
» anthracite strike have failed to adjust the strike. I would 
have read at the desk a telegram which I have just 
eceived from Scranton, Pa. 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. 
The legislative clerk read 


‘hat the 
conwmnittee 


operators miners 


urge 


the 


I ask for the immediate consideration of 


KO 


of 


to 


The clerk will read as requested. 
as follows: 


SCRANTON, Pa., February 3, 1926, 
Senator COPELAND, 
Washington, D. C 
For God's sake work them up on the anthracite situation. Our 
Se tors seem to be dead. Conditions terrible. Expect to hear from 
vou to-day in the Senate. 


CLERKS’ WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I did not need the encour- 
agement of this telegram. It is not my business to look after 
the State of Pennsylvania. But I can not understand why the 
Senate should hesitate for one moment to ask the President to 
invite to the White House the committees which have been in 
session three or four times in different parts of the country 


and to urge upon them the national importance of settling the 
strike, 
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My view is the common one held by the public. Wherever | 
go I hear the same story. It so happened that last night I was 
at a dinner attended by representatives from various sections 
of the country. I sat next to the Governor of New Jersey, who 
said to me, “ Why in Heaven’s name does not Congress take 
action in the coal situation?” 

Mr. President, is it possible that Senators sit here day after 
day and week after week and fail to realize what is going on? 
I can not understand it. Is it because there are great bitumi- 
nous coal mines in the States of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois? {Is 
it becuuse the States producing soft coal and the States produc 
ing coke, substitutes for anthracite, are so well satisfied with 
the situation that they are willing to have the strike continue 
indefinitely? 

It is perhaps not a matter of as much concern to the Southern 
States, where the sun smiles upon them the year round. I am 
glad to hear one Senator sitting near me from a Southern Stite 
say that they are interested in humanity. I know they are, but 
I sometimes wonder,if a majority of the Republicans, who con- 
trol this body, are not more interested in property than in 
humanity. But I hope there are other Senators here who are 
interested in humanity. 

Here is a strike which continues apperently with no other 
thought in mind than breaking a union. I can see no other 
reason for the anthracite operators to permit the strike to con- 
tinue. If the anthracite business were not interlocked with the 
soft-coal industry, the anthracite operators would take warning 
that in another year the people of the country will make pro 
vision for burning substitutes. The anthracite industry 
doomed if the operators persist in this matter. But I do not 
think the owners care. If they lose money from the right-hand 
pocket by the closing of the anthracite mines, they get money 
in the left-hand pocket by the prosperity of the soft-coal mines 
So they do not eare. 

Do the Members of this body realize the hazards of coal 
mining? I do not wonder that the men are striving to get more 
money. Do Senators know that when six men go out in the 
morning to take up their duties in the coal mines, one out of 
the six will go home on a shutter? Do Senators know that 
two men are killed every day in the anthracite mines of Penn- 
sylvania? Six hundred men per year die there. Al! of the 
other accidents in the State of Pennsylvania in all of the other 
industries combined do not equal the accidents in the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania. One can not wonder that these men 
want more money. 

Mr. President, it- is the determined effort of the anthracite 
operators to defeat these miners in order that they may crush 
the union. Te defeat the miners and crush the union they 
are willing to have disease stalk abroad in all ofthe cities of 
New Jersey, of New York, and of New England. 

This morning I find that the temperature at Concord, N. H., 
is at zero, and at Northampton, Mass., it is 10 degrees below 
zero. How the people suffer in those places and everywhere 
that anthracite is burned under normal conditions! 

There is ample coal in the White House; there is ample coal 
in the houses of the rich. But, Mr. President, there are over 
8,000 families, representing 15,000 or 20,000 persons, in the city 
of New York who are foraging every day for kindling wood 
and broken boxes in order that there may be heat in their 
homes. In other homes the children come in with wet feet 
and shiver around a little oil burner, trying to keep warm. 

Senators, are you not willing that the President of the United 
States should invite this committee to the White House in 
order that he may urge upon them the national importance of 
settling this strike? I can not believe that the Senate is so 
heartless or so indifferent to human suffering that it is un- 
willing to take action. 

Mr. President, I make an appeal to the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones], who objected to the immediate considera- 
tion of this resolution, that he withdraw his objection and let 
the resolution go te a vote of the Senate. Then, if the Senate 
does not care to agree to the resolution, it will have expressed 
itself to the country; but I appeal to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that he will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, let me say to 
the Senator from New York that I thought the resolution 
of such importance that it should lie on the table. At any rate, 
I think if there is anything to be done Congress ought to do 
it, and that we ought not to be trying, to use a common ex- 
pression, te “ pass the buck” to the President. I am satisfied 
that the President will take such action as he feels he may 
properly take. If we wish to take any action, let us take it 


18 


in a legislative way, and give the President authority to do 
something that we think he ought to do, if he has not authority 
If he had such authority, I am satisfied the Presi- 


already. 
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dent would act, but if he has not, nobody can give it to him 
put Congress. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I remember two other 
Republican Presidents who did not hesitate to act in such a 
erisis. but the present President hesitates. Why does he hesi- 
tate? He does not need to be uncomfortable. I find that last 
venr for “coal and other solids” in the White House $8,400 
was expended. I do not know what is meant by “other 
solids.” I would not think any ice was needed there. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, let me interrupt the Senator | 
rom New York for a moment. Does the Senator find any item 
about liquids” | 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not find anything about liquids, but, 
of course, we can all understand that the President would be | 
very hesitant about having that in the record. 

However, Mr. President, why can we not take this simple 
action? The President will not be bound by it; he will not 
have to act should he not desire to do so. 

If there were pending some matter involving the exclusion 
of Japanese, there would not be any trouble to get the Senators 
from phe Pacific coast to be active in that matter. If there 
were a matter involving the extermination of the boll weevil, 
there would not be any trouble to get representatives from the 
Southern States busy. If it were a question involving the 
tariff, there would not be any trouble to get representatives 
from New England excited. But when it comes to a matter 
of life and death and plain, ordinary humanity, involving the 
poor of the cities, who never vote the Republican ticket, there 
is not any danger at all of Congress getting excited. 

I say it is an outrage, it is a crime against humanity, to 
think that this situation is permitted to continue and that 
Senators on the other side are satisfied to let it continue. I 
hope, Mr. President, when the genial Vice President of the 
United States becomes a candidate for the Presidency he will 
refuse to take any money from the coal barons, and then he 
will make an appeal to the poor of the country which will make 
certain his election. t 

I have in my hand a long letter from the Sacred Heart Rec- 
tory, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., signed by the priest of the parish, 
telling about the suffering up there. I can not understand why 
the Senators from Pennsylvania are not concerned about the 
suffering in the homes of 150,000 miners in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from New York yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I will yield to the Senator from Peunsyl- | 
vania with pleasure. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from New York 
will reeall that it was the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
who first mentioned the fact that the only place in the United 
States where there is any suffering because of the coal strike 
is in the mining region. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator 
from Pennsylvania had priority in something. I do not see 
that he has priority, however, in any effort to end the strike. 
I will give him credit 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. COPSLAND. With the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator, of course, under- 
stands that all efforts to end the strike are not limited to) 
speeches made in the Senate. : 

Mr. COPHLAND. I am well aware that that is the fact: but | 
I have not seen any evidence on the part of Republican Sena- | 
tors or the Republican President to end the strike. The only 
efforts that I know of have been efforts made over in this 
corner of the Senate Chamber to try to get a realization of 
the gravity of the situation by the Congress of the United 
States, and in those concerned to take action in this matter. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator consider it an | 
effort to end the strike to introduce a resolution asking the 
President of the United States to do something, or another 
resolution asking him to invite people to the White House? 
Does the Senator consider those proposals efforts to end the 
strike? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think, Mr. President, that, if it is taken, | 
in all probability this particular effort will fail. But I know | 
that when Theodore Roosevelt was President of the United 
States his effort to end.the strike did end it; and if the present | 
President of the United States would use the same methods he 
would settle the strike before to-morrow night. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who was first in his efforts to call attention to the suffering 
among the miners of Pennsylvania, to join with me in a request 
to the President of the United States to call that committee 
down to Washington in order that he, representing the public 
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opinion of this country, may urge upon the committee the 
necessity of the immediate settlement of this strike, 
ment needed for the good of the country. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, does not the 
Senator know that the miners and operators have been in 
almost continuous session since last July; that they have been 
called together by the Governor of Pennsylvania and by other 
officials in the effort to bring them to an agreement: and does 
not the Senator know that only yesterday their 


a settie- 


conference 


broke up because they could not reach an agreement Now, if 
the Senator wants the President to do something, Congress 
will have to give the President power to do something. He hus 


no power to-day. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am well awar: 
have been conferences going on 
months at least. 


» that there 
for several months, for six 


The last one has failed as they have failed in 
the past. The only knowledge we have of successful confer 
ences are as to those which were held through the efforts 


Theodore Roosevelt and of President Harding. 1! 
the Senate to request the President to have another conference 
exactly like two preceding ones which succeeded 

Of course, I realize that the Senator from Pennsylvania i 
tremendously committed to the relief of the suff g 
the miners, and I congratulate him that he has by his enthu 
siasm and his cooperation and his every effort contributed so 
largely to the ending of the strike! I want to commend him to 
the people living up in that district. I think that telegram must 
be wrong which says “Our Senators seem to be 


fhi ASKINE 


1s nMmMOene 


dead,” for 
here we have evidence that one Senator from Pennsylvania is 
thoroughly alive to the suffering of the people of Pennsylvania. 
He does not know what in Heaven's name to do about it; he 
has not any definite proposal as to how this suffering should be 
ended; but, Mr. President, through you, sir, | want to send 
word to the suffering miners of Pennsylvania that the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania is suffering intensely because of his 
sorrow over the misery of the miners in Pennsylvania, in his 
State. 

In the meantime, however, Mr. President, friends of the Sen 
ator in Pittsburgh, remote acquaintances, perhaps, are not 
suffering. A correspondent tells me that coke can be bought 
from the ovens of the Carnegie Steel Co. and delivered atthe 
door of the consumer in Pittsburgh for $6 a ton; but when the 
people of New York want to buy that same coke they pay $13, 
plus the freight there; so that the cheapest for which coke | 
sold in my State is $20 a ton. 

Ah, Mr. President, let us be frank about it. If the Republic- 
ans are afraid of the issue, if they are indifferent to the suffer- 
ing of the people of the country, let them go on in their policy 
of indifference; but, so far as I am concerned, if it is the last 
thing I shall ever say, I demand of the Senate that some action 
be taken seeking to bring about an adjustment of affairs so 
that the poor who are suffering in the cities of America may 
be given some relief. 

Mr. COPELAND subsequently submitted the following letter, 
which was ordered to be printed in the Recorp: 

RicHMONDVILLE Feevo & Coat Co, (INec.), 
Richmondville, N. Y., February 1, 1926. 
Ilion. Senator COPELAND, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: We have received this morning a copy of the 


| CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 15, wherein you expose a letter 


written by S. G. Shafer, of this town. 

In this letter Mr, Shafer states that soft coal is being retailed at 
$17 a ton. As we are the only distributor of coal in this village, 
the article must, of necessity, apply to us. 

We have to say that we have not this winter received more that 
$8.40 at yard and $8.80 delivered per ton for any soft coal. We have 
called Mr. Shafer’s attention to this erroneous statement and he bas 
said that he intended to imply that coke was selling for $17, which 
is approximately correct; to be exact, $16 at yard, $16.40 delivered 
in ton lots; he has also said he would write you a correction. 

Senator COPELAND, we regret deeply that this erroneous statement 
about us has been filed in the ConGressionaL RecorpD, and thereby 
spread broadcast by certain papers, such as the Buffalo Morning 
Express and others. We regret it, not so much because it might 
affect our standing in our own community, because people who are 
our patrons know better, but because of the injustice such a state- 
ment does to the great body of retail coal merchants who, with few 
exceptions, are laboring hard and honestly to tide the public over 
this crisis. Conditions are bad enough without coloring, and when 
great Senators are led to write such statements as these into pubiic 
records where they must stand regardless of their veracity we won- 
der what is coming next. 

We do not know what the future has in store for us, but so far we 
have been able to take care of the public bere without suffering, and 
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could, of ol give them all the coke 
quired vi ope when this question of anthracite coal is settled | 
it will be settled permanently. 

‘Thank ye for courtesies, We are, 

V. M. Terrentine, Secretary. 
SALE OF VESSELS TO FORD MOTOR CO. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. SMOOT Yes, 

Mr. BRUCE If there is no objection, Mr. President, I 
hould like to introduce a resolution authorizing the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary to investigate the circumstances 
surrounding the sale by the United States Shipping Board to 
the Henry Ford Motor Co. of 200 laid-up steel vessels, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not under- 


stand that the Senator asks for the consideration of the reso- 
lution now 


Mr. BRUCE. No: I meant for reference to the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER It should go to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the resolution itself asks that 


the Committee on the Judiciary be authorized to conduct this 
investigation. I would rather have it go to the Committee on 
the Judiciary unless the Committee on Commerce is particu- 
larly anxious to take it over. I think that the former com- 
mittee would be a more impartial committee to handle this 
particular matter. 


I press that point, Mr. President. I think the Committee on 
the Judiciary is in a position to give a more unbiased con- 
sideration to this investigation than the Committee on Com- 


merce, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the resolution is going to 
lead to any discussion, I must object to its being presented 
to-day 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not ask that it be considered to-day. I 
asked that it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was objection to that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCK. Was there? I did not hear it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It should go to the Commerce 


Committee. 


Mr. SMOOT The Commerce Committee has that whole 
subject matter in hand; and probably, of course, under the 
rules, it ought to go to that committee. 

Mr. BRUCE. What does the Senator from Utah mean by 


saying that the Committee on Commerce has that whole mat- 
ter in hand? So far as I know, the matter raised by this 
resolution is not in any way connected with any pending in- 
vestigation of any sort, or with any pending matter of any 
sort now under consideration by the Committee on Commerce. 


Mr. SMOOT. I meant the business of the Shipping Board. 
Mr. BRUCE. Is the question debatable as to whether this 


resolution shall be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
or to the Committee on Commerce? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I yielded for the purpose of 
presenting the resolution. I must object if it is going to lead 
to any discussion 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be debatable 
when it is before the Senate as the regular order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Now, Mr. President, I desire, as I have said, 
to urge the point that I have made. I have uncommon confi- 
dence in investigations conducted by the Committee on the 
Judiciary; though, of course, I do not mean to say that I lack 
renernl confidence in investigations conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, I have no right to say that; but I do 
‘ enough about the personnel of those two committees, 
about the relations that they have respectively sustained to 
h subject matters as that contained in this resolution, to 
prefer deliberately a reference to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary The proponents of this resolution believe that they can 
make out a case, and a case of highly accusatory significance, 
against the United States Shipping Board. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection at all to 
the resolution, but I gave consent merely that the Senator 
might present it. I am going to object to any discussion of 
the resolution at this time. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] 
snevests that TI have reflected on the Committee on Commerce, 
liew have I reflected on it? Has it come to that, that it is 
any reflection for me to institute a contrast between the com- 
parative fitness of these respective committees to deal with 
this particular task? The members of the Committee on Com- 
merce have, of course, been associated with everything that 


know 


STi¢ 
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or soft coal that they re-] relates to the workings of the Shipping Board and the work- 


ings of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. It is perfectly 
natural that they might have contracted a bias one way or 
the other from this fact that the Committee on the Judiciary 
has had no opportunity to contract. ; 

I have no disposition to reflect on the Senator from Michi- 
gan. Perhaps he has fallen so much into the habit recently 
of instituting and prosecuting investigations that he does not 
feel disposed quickly to give up an opportunity to conduct an- 
other investigation. I assure him that I have not the slieht- 
est disposition to cast any reflection on him. As the Senator 
well knows, I entertain the highest respect for him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection having been made, the 
resolution will go over under the rule. 

Mr. Bruce's resolution (S. Res. 155) is as follows: 


Whereas by contract executed as of the 16th day of August, 1925, the 
United States Shipping Board, purporting to act in pursuance of 
authority granted it by law, sold to the Ford Motor Co. 200 laid 
stee] vessels for dismantling and scrapping; and 

Whereas the validity of said sale to the said Ford Motor Co. by the 
United States Shipping Board has been questioned; and 

Whereas the matter is of such great public importance that the 
facts and circumstances surrounding said sale should be fully ascer- 
tained and known to the public and the validity of said sale and of 
said contract determined: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or a duly authorized 


up 


| subcommitee thereof, is authorized to make a complete investigation 


and to ascertain all of the facts and circumstances relating to said 
sale, with a view to determine whether or not the United States Ship- 


ping Board in making said sale and in entering into said contract acted 


in accordance with law. For the purpose of this resolution such com- 
mittee or subcommittee is authorized to hold hearings, to sit and act 
at such times and places within the United States, and to employ such 
clerical and stenographic assistants as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic service to. report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The committee or subcommittee is 
further authorized to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to take testimony, and the expense attendant upon the work of the 
committee or subcommittee shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate. The committee or subcommittee, through the committee, 
shall report its findings to the Senate, together with its recommenda- 
tions, as to further action in the case the said committee or sub- 
committee should determine that said sale was not in accordance with 
law. 
TAX REDUCTION 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: if it leads to no discussion. 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire to discuss a matter for about 5 or 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
concerned. 


The Senator has that right, as far as that is 


FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL HARRY M. DAUGHERTY 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, my attention has been called 
to an article appearing in one of the newspapers this morning 
wherein the President of the United States denounces Congress 
for attempting to delude the public. 

i want to say at the outset that by referring to what I intend 
to refer to in a moment I am not seeking in any way to delude 
the public. My understanding is that at a conference with 
newspaper men yesterday the President threw aside the usual 
questions and started in on a denunciation of the Congress of 
the United States by reason of certain speeches that had been 
made upon the floors of Congress. 

I am not surprised at that, because, Mr. President, when 
about two years ago the Congress of the United States started 
in to instigate certain investigations, the same President of the 
United States sent a message to Congress stating, in substance, 
that these investigations should not go on, and saying that he 
would see that all of the guilty were brought to justice. 

At that time, Mr. President, I was one of the members of a 
committee that was investigating the Department of Justice, 
which was then headed by Mr. Daugherty, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. For the purpose of informing the 
Senate, I desire to read an article from the New York American 
dated on Wednesday, January 27. 

It will be remembered that when I offered a resolution in 
the Senate asking for the investigation of Mr. Daugherty one 
of the Members on the other side got up and stated that Mr. 
Daugherty was “as clean as a hound’s tooth.” It will alse be 


remembered that many of the Republican newspapers threugh- 
out this country denounced the investigation, and said that the 
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reason why we were seeking to get rid of Mr. Daugherty was 
because of his attitude toward labor, and because of the fact 
that he had obtained an injunction against the railroad broth- 
erhoods, and that there was not any merit at all in the inves- 
tigation. It will also be remembered that during the investigation 
Mr. Daugherty continually issued statements through the press 
of this country in which he stated that he wanted an oppor- 
tunity to be heard before the committee; and it was also stated 
by his brother, Mal Daugherty, that he wanted an opportunity 
to testify before the committee. As the committee proceeded 
and evidence was taken before the same, and we got to the 
niace where we desired to call Mr. Daugherty, he refused to 
come before the committee to give his testimony. Then, when 
we subpeenaed his brother, Mal Daugherty, he refused to answer 
the subpoena. 

We asked him to bring his books before the committee, and 
he said that he could not do it because of the fact that it 
would disrupt the business of his bank. Then it was that the 
Senator from lowa [Mr. Brooxuarr], the chairman of the 
committee, and I made a trip to the little town of Washington 
Court House, Ohio. We issued a subpena asking that the 
president of the bank, Mr. Mal Daugherty, and his cashier and 


lis assistants to bring the books of the bank, or one or two 
of them, over to the room in the hotel, and present them to 
the committee. They refused to do it and refused to come and 
testify. They went into court and got out an injunction before 


a probate judge in this little town to stop a committee of the 
United States Senate from interfering with the business of this 
bank. 

Mr. President, we then came back to Washington, and we 
asked that the Senate of the United States issue a citation, 
citing Mr. Mal Daugherty for contempt of the Senate. Then, 
Mr. President, they got out an injunction in the Federal court 
before one of the judges down in Ohio, Judge Cochran. An 
injunction was granted by him to prevent the Senate from 
looking at these records. 

That matter was appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and it has been pending there for something over 
one year. Meanwhile, the only investigations that have been 
going on in the United States by the Department of Justice, 
up until just recently, were the investigations of those Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate who sought to investigate 
both the oil frauds and the Department of Justice. 

But now, Mr. President, we read in the headlines of the 
New York American: 

forty thousand dollars bonds traced to Daugherty. 


Let me say in this connection that when we were refused 
permission to go Into the records of the bank we appealed to 
the Comptroller of the Currency of the United States of 
America and asked him if he, under the authority that was 
granted to him for the examination of banks, would not send 
somebody down there to investigate the bank, because the com- 
mittee at that time had in their possession evidence which they 
thought would warrant them in looking at the books of the 
bank; and they felt that if they could have gotten the records 
of that bank they would have secured evidence of collosal 
frauds perpetuated against the people of the United States by 
the Attorney General, Harry Daugherty, by Mal Daugherty, 
by Jesse Smith, and the rest of the Ohio gang, that would have 
shocked the American people. Let me say, in all fairness to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, that he stated that he was not 


able to do it, or he had been advised that he was not able to | 


do it under the law, a view with which some of the members of 
the committee disagreed. 
This account goes on to state: 


Securities alleged to be part of $441,000 paid by American Metal 
to regain property. 

Investigators fail to show, however, that ex-Attorney General knew 
about plot. 


They have failed to show, Mr. President, this article says, 
although $40,000 was placed to his credit in the bank, that he 
had actual knowledge of the plot! I wonder if the Department 
of Justice can conceive of the ex-Attorney General receiving 
$40,000 in Liberty bonds not knowing where it came from. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Président, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the ex-Attorney General were not 
richer than he pretended to be when he came to Washington, 
$40,000 would have seemed quite a little sum, would it not? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is correct. Let me say, in 
that connection, that when we examined the records at Wash- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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ington Court House we found a sworn statement there to U 
effect that Harry Daugherty’s liabilities were greater than his 
assets, and that as a maiter of fact he something Hke 
two or three thousand dollars more than he had. That was 
a statement sworn to by Mr. Daugherty himself the year prior 
to his coming into office as Attorney General But only a short 
time after he came into that office a deputy bank examiner 
found that Liberty bonds and certificates of deposit had been 
credited to Mr. Daugherty to the extent of something like 
$75,000 on one occasion, besides the $40,000 just referred to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I presume he did not even know where 
got that, did he? 


owed 


» he 


Mr. WHEELER. No. The Department of Justice, I am 
sure, under the present Attorney General, does not know yet 
whether he ever got it. I continue the reading: 

The Department of Justice has traced $40,000 alleged proceeds from 
sale of Liberty bonds, once owned by German stockholders f the 
American Metal (o., into the bank account of Harry M. Daugherty 
former Attorney General of the United States, it was learned from an 
authoritative source to-day. 

The bonds from which this money ts alleged to have been real ! 
were part of the $441,000 alleged to have been split among Col 
Thomas W. Miller, former Alien Property Custodian; John T. King, 


former Republican national committeeman from Connecticut, and Jesse 
Smith, intimate friend and confidant of Harry Daugherty. 


Jesse Smith died in Mr. Daugherty’s apartment 


Daugherty was staying, that particular night, at 
House. 


while Mr 
the White 


This vast sum, according to admissions made by Mr, King, was paid 


by German stockholders in the American Metal Co. to facilitate the 
return of approximately $7,000,000 then held in the United States 
Treasury to the credit of the Allen Property Custodian. 

This financial transaction, in so far as it relates to Harry M 
Daugherty, is the center of a Federal grand jury investigation in 


progress in New York City under the direction of Federal 
Buckner. 


Attorney 


Let me call attention to the fact that when they first started 
this investigation, something like six months ago, or perhaps 
less than that, they placed the case in the hands of one of Mr 
Daugherty’s appointees to do the investigating. They secured 
at that time an indictment against Tom Miller, but I think it is 
to the credit of Mr. Buckner that he was dissatisfied with that 
investigation, and apparently, from the newspaper reports at 
least, he is now going to the bottom of the thing. 


Mal Daugherty, head of the Midland National Bank, Washington 
Court House, Ohio, where some of the funds were deposited, and brother 
of the former Attorney General, was again a witness before the New 
York Federal grand jury to-day. His appearance there followed four 
days’ interrogation last week. 

On Friday Harry Daugherty refused to answer questions before the 
same grand jury on the ground that his testimony might incriminate 
him. 


Not only did he say that it might incriminate him, but he 
said that because of the fact that he was attorney for Warren 
Harding while the latter was Senator, because of the fact 
that he was attorney for Warren Harding while President, 
and because of the fact that he was attorney for Mrs. Hard- 
ing, and, I think, for ‘I'om Miller, if he gave any testimony it 
might incriminate him. I ask the Members of the Senate 
what he meant by saying that, because of the fact that he was 
attorney for Mr. Harding, it might incriminate him if he 
should testify? Was it because of the fact that he was trying 
to hide behind Mr. Harding, the late President, that he made 
that statement? That is the statement he gave out to the 
public in New York. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit——— 

Mr, WHEBLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. On January 80, the Washington Post pub- 
lished this: 


District Attorney Buckner said Mal Daugherty 
from further attendance upon the grand jury. 


Mr. WHEELER. This article continues: 


Although it has been definitely established that Harry M. Daugherty 
received $40,000 in funds obtained from bonds alleged to have been 
turned over by Richard Merton, one of the German stockholders, to 
Jesse Smith, the Department of Justice has not been able to ascertain 
positively that Harry M. Daugherty had knowledge of the origin of 
the money. 


has been excused 


In other words, Jesse Smith turned it over to him and had 
it placed in his account, but the Department of Justice has not 
yet determined that Harry Daugherty actually knew where 
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the money came from. I itmagine, Mr. President, that Harry 
Daugherty did not know either where the money came from 
which, it was testified before the committee, was turned over 
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to Jesse Smith from the bootleggers. 

While the settlement of the American Metals case was approved by 
Fpecial Assistant Attorney General A. R. Johnson, jr., and allowed by 
ar l). Gorr, assistant to the Attorney General, now United States 
: fr 1 West Virginia, it has not been developed by the Depart 
ment of Just that Harry M. Daugherty took any part in the settle- 

t or ! ‘ person il } owledge of it 

I ! Se is now able to disclose how, by a curious irony of 

te an investigation tarted by the Department of Justice without 
I y Da ert knowledge in 19253, while he was still Attorney 
(lene a | liy enmeshed him tn Its toils 

his article states that the investigation started in 1923 was 
initiated by Mr. Daugherty. Let me say that it was not staried 
by Mr. Daugherty or by Republicans on the other side of the 
isl It w started by some of us Democrats upon this side 
of the Senate. I read further: 

Ihe 0,000 traced to Harry M. Daugherty’s bank account is alleged 
to be the proceeds from the disposal of four $10,000 Liberty bonds, 

iich formed a part of $112,000 paid to Jesse Smith tn bonds as bis 
share for negotiating tl etilement of the American Metals claim. 

The ¢ isfer of these nds occurred approximately 10 months after 
the setUement and before Smith's tragic suicide in Daugherty’s apart- 
ment W j 

The ret ler of Snrith’s share later came to Harry and Mal 
Daugl ty x rs <« Smith’s estate 

it should be borne in mind that when Mr. Smith died he | 
made Mr. Mal Daugherty and Mr. Harry Daugherty his execu- 
ters, without bond, and left them $25,000 each. I read: 


According to admissions made by John T. King, who conceived the 


ta ed conspiracy, Jesse Smith received his $112,000 at a meeting of 
the alleged conspirators in an elaborate suite at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hlotel, New York, where $391,000 in Liberty bonds lay piled high on 
al | 

This extraordinary meeting was held October 1, 1921, King said, 10 
days after the $7,000,000 in American Metals Co. assets had been 
ordered turned back to the German claimants. 

intering the reception hall of the suite, King said, he was met by 
Jesse Smith, who had a package in his hands, 


It contained King’s share of the bonds, which was $112,000, the same 


as Smith kept for himself. Through a partly opened door, King said, 
he saw a huge pile of bonds on a bed 
Snrith, it is alleged, told King at the time: 


We met extra expenses in Washington amounting to 


that $112,000 is an honest third of the whole fee.” 


55,000, so 


King says left the roonr and the interview ended. He did not know 
whether there was anyone else in the suite. 
Last August Universal Service revealed that the bonds had been 


traced to King, 
u told to 


Colonel Miller, 
Universal 


and Smith. King’s story of the affair, 


Service, greatly aided the Department of Justice 


in etting indictments. 
The tracing of the bonds stands out as one of the most elaborate 
and exhaustive investigations ever conducted by the Department of 


Justice, 


The investigation was not started by the Department of Jus- 
tice. The investigation was started by the special committee 
of the Senate of which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Broox wart] 
was chairman. We spent a considerable length of time upon 
this American Metals case and disclosed some extremely sus- 
picious circumstances which led us to believe that were it 
possible for us to get into the bank to Mal Daugherty’s ac- 
counts we would be able to uncover these bonds and trace them. 


Jack Wheeler, who investigated the case against Gaston Means for 
the department, first stumbled on some of the coupons from the bonds 
in 1925, 

When examining Means’s accounts in 20 different banks in the East 
Wheeler found coupons listed in bank records at the same time deposits 
were being nyrade for Means’s personal accounts. 


Let it be remembered that Gaston Means was the friend and 
contidant of Harry Daugherty and William J. Burns. Some 
Republicans criticized members of the committee for having 
called Gaston Means. They criticized us, if you please, for 
calling, as they said, “jail birds’ and people of loose character 
before the committee. But let me say to the Senate of the 
United States that these people were not friends of the com- 
mittee. We did not call friends of the committee. We went 
out to find what Daugherty had been doing, and in order to do 
it we went out among his friends, and we found them in the 
slums and in the jails in the United States. They were not 


the friends of the committee, but they were the friends of 
Gaston Means is an example of the kind and the 


Daugherty. 
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character of men who were associated with the last adminis. 
tration and with the Attorney General. I read further from 
the article: 


Wheeler reported bis findings to the Assistant Attorney General jn 
charge of the criminal division, John W. H. Crim. 

In 1924 when the Means case was brought to trial by Hiram ¢. 
Todd, Special Assistant Attorney General, some of the bonds had been 
traced to King and Miller. 

Prior to this time the Wheeler-Brookhart Senate investigating com- 
mittee had been looking into the American Metals award, but found no 
evidence of the passage of money or bonds. 

In 1925 the case was placed under the direction of Todd by 
torney General Stone, 
Supreme Court. 


At 
now Associate Justice of the United States 


That was after the matter had been called to Mr. Stone's 
attention. Then it was that Mr. Stone appointed Hiram Todd, 
a Daugherty appointee, to investigate Harry Daugherty, and 
he investigated it for a time and finally called a grand jury 
investigation, but apparently could not find any evidence of 
guilt against his old boss and associate, Harry Daugherty. 

I read: 


Meantime Universal Service developed evidence showing bonds had 
reached Smith, King, and Miller, and obtained King’s story of the 
transaction, 

The bonds traced to Smith, which are now the center of attention, 
were disposed of in various ways. At first coupons from the bonds 
were cashed in New York and at the Riggs National Bank in Wash 
ington. 

Later some bonds were pledged as security in Smith’s brokerage 
account. 

Still later money derived from their sale reached Smith's account 
Some of this was transferred to Mal Daugherty’s account, and the 
$40,000 now found credited to Harry M. Daugherty was alleged to 
have been connected with the proceeds of the sale of Smith's bonds 
by deposit slips and checks. 

Diligent effort was made by Universal Service to find 
Daugherty and obtain his side of the story to-night, 


Harry M. 
but without 


| success. 


Max Steuer, Daugherty’s New York attorney, insisted he did not 
know how to reach his client on short notice. He added: 

“TI know nothing of the evidence collected by the Department of 
Justice concerning Daugherty.” 


I read now from a clipping from the New York Times of 
January 23, as follows: 

Daugherty forced by court to reply. Former Attorney General cited 
for his refusal to testify before United States grand jury. Denies 
having bank record. M. S. Daugherty, in American Metals case, said 
brother burned ledger sheets. 


We were denied by the court the right to get those books, 
and that matter, as I said a moment ago, has been pending for 
over a year in the Supreme Court. In the meantime, it now 
appears that part of the records, at least, which we sought 
to get were by Mal Daugherty turned over to his brother, 
Harry Daugherty, and that Harry Daugherty burned the rec- 
ords. I continue the reading: 


Cited for contempt of court yesterday because he refused to reply to 
questions before the Federal grand jury in the American Metals Co. 
case, Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney General during the Harding ad- 
ministration, was compelled by Federal Judge Thomas D. Thatcher to 
answer. Mr. Daugherty appeared before the grand jury yesterday 
morning on a subpena to testify regarding the alleged action of the 
Alien Property Custodian in returning securities of the American 
Metals Co. to German owners. The first question was whether he had 
brought with him, as required by the subpeena, certain ledger sheets of 
the Midland National Bank, of Washington Court House, Ohio, of 
which his brother, Mal 8S. Daugherty, is president. 


REFUSES TO TESTIFY 


Mr. Daugherty wrote and then read the following refusal to answer: 
“Having been personal attorney for Warren G. Harding before he 
was Senator from. Ohio and while he was Senator, and thereafter 
until his death, and for Mrs. Harding for a period of several years, 
and before her husband was elected President and after his death, 
and having been attorney for the Midland National Bank, of Wash 
ington Court House, Ohio, and for my brother, M. 8. Daugherty, 
and having been Attorney General of the United States durizig the 
time that President Harding served as President, and also for a time 
after President Harding’s death under President Coolidge, and with 
al) of those named as attorney, personal friend, and Attorney General, 
my relations were of the most confidential character as well as pro- 
fessional, I refuse to testify and answer questions put to me because 
the answer I might give or make and the testimony I might give might 
tend to incriminate me.” 
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Mr. CARAWAY. There is but one inference, and that is 
that he would want the country to think that his relations 
with the President had involved some criminal transaction. 
Mr. WHERBLER. I can not put any other construction 
it 
Mr. CARAW AY. 
Mr. WHEELER. 


; That is an unthinkable thing. 
I think the Senator is entirely right. 


rue witness returned the same answer to other questions. United 
s . Attorney Emory R. Buckner asked Mr. Daugherty to leave 
the grand jury room, which he did. On Mr. Buckner’s advice the 
grand jury then cited Mr. Daugherty for “ punishment for contempt” 
or “instruction by the court that he comply with the subpena.” 
telephoned his attorney, Max D. Steuer, who arrived 
igherty was being taken before Judge Thacher. After a brief 
between Mr. Buckner and Mr. Steuer, Judge Thacher di- 
Attorney General to answer all the questions that 


rherty as 
Da 
argument 


’ 4d the formet 


1d en put to bim before the grand jury. Mr. Daugherty then 
returned to the grand jury room. He admitted receiving the records 
from his brother, but said he no longer had them. An hour later he 
t and the grand jury adjourned for the week. It was learned 
vesterday that Mal 8S. Daugherty testified before the grand jury last 


Monday, but that the fact of his appearance was kept from the public 


at the time. He said that he had turned over certain ledger sheets 
the period from January 1, 1921, to December 31, 1924, to 

Harry M. Daugherty, and that he understood his brother had burned 
them “TI gave them to him in the early part of 1925, the old shects 
he ledger back to 1916,” said Mal S. Daugherty. “Why did you 
that? he was asked. “Oh, he wanted to look over certain 


ers——mostly politics—and see where he stood.” 
SHEETS SHOWED VARIOUS ACCOUNTS 


me of the ledger sheets In question contained the accounts of the 
te Jesse W. Smith, who occupied a desk in the Attorney General's 


oil at Washington and committed suicide; Harry M. Daugherty; 
Mai S. Daugherty; and A. G. Daugherty. Other records wanted were 

iuy account in the name of Brady" and “any account with the 
Alien Property Custodian,” Mal 8. Daugherty produced the record 
of the A. G. Daugherty account, saying that it did not amount to 
much, being merely his son's personal account. Investigation of the 
American Metals Co. case resulted some time ago in the indictment of 
Col. Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, and others. It 


was charged that $391,000 in Liberty bonds had changed hands in 
cousideration of the return of the company’s securities, following a 
conference participated in by Miller, Smith, and John T, King, former 
Republican national committeeman from Connecticut. 


Let me state that while the investigator was at Washington 
Court House going through the bank for a few hours one day, 
before he was stopped by Mal Daugherty, he discovered an 
account in the name of “ Gray,” which was a very suspicious 
thing. Large sums of money had been deposited to that ac- 
count. No one in Washington Court House and no one in the 
near-by community had ever heard of this man Gray, and it 
led the committee to believe that there was not any doubt in 
the world but what the man Gray was a fictitious person and 
that large sums of money had been deposited in the bank 
to the “Gray ” account in order to cover up the incident. 

The article goes on to say: 


Forty-nine per cent of the stock of the American Metals Co. owned by 
a German bank was seized by A. Mitchell Palmer, then Alien Property 
Custodian, in 1918. In 1921 Colonel Miller turned over the stock with 
iuterest and dividends, amounting to a total of more than $7,000,000 


to a Swiss corporation, which asserted it had bought the stock before 
the war. 


Mind you, the Swiss corporation did not make any such 
cluim until after Mr. Daugherty went into office, and then it 
was that they made the claim that the properties had been 
bought by them before the war, and that they should not have 
been taken over by the Alien Property Custodian. Upon the 
payment of something over $300,000, the Department of Justice 
found that the Swiss owners were entitled to have the property 
back. 

rhe 


The grand jury will make a further investigation of the missing ac- 


article concludes: 
counts. 


‘The American Metals Co. matter, I might say, was only one of 
many transactions investigated by the committee which bore 
Sinilar earmarks. On numerous occasions witnesses were called 
before the committee who showed beyond question of a doubt 
that bootleggers and other persons seeking favors at the hands 
of the Government were paying money to Jesse Smith, the man 
who had an office in the Department of Justice, but who was 
net on the pay roll, the man who ate and slept with Daugherty, 
aud who went with Daugherty wherever Daugherty went. I 


Mr.” 
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am glad to see that Mr. Buckner is taking up some of the cises 
which were investigated by the committee. 

I want to ask Senators on the other side of the Chawber, 
and particularly the Senator who rose in his place at the time 
and sald that Harry Daugherty was “as clean as a hound’s 
tooth,” what becomes of that statement in view of these dis- 
closures? I want to ask the Members of the Senate on the other 
side of the aisle and the Republican press of the country what 
becomes of the arguments that were used to the effect that the 
committee which was investigating Mr. Daugherty was doing it 
simply at the instance of the laboring men of the country who 
wanted to get even with him. 

I for one never had met Mr. Daugherty; I never had seen 
him and never heard of him except as Attorney General of the 
United States; but when I came to Washington I received in- 
formation which convinced me beyond the question of a doubt 
that the great Department of Justice of the United States was 
in the hands of a corrupt group of individuals, who were using 
it not for the purpose of prosecuting criminals, but the 
purpose of making money for themselves. 

I say to the Members of the Senate that while the investiga- 
tion which we carried on cost the Government a considerable 
amount of money, while it is true that we did call some people 
of not the highest character, we did it, as I said before, because 
of the fact that they were the friends and associates of Harry 
Daugherty, and when you want to find out what a man of that 
type is doing you have to go among his friends. We went 
among his friends, and we found them in the slums and among 


the detective agencies and in the jails of the United States of 
America. 


for 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
submitted by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Ashurst 


Fernald Lenroot Sheppard 
Bayard Ferris McKellar Shipstead 
Bingham Fess McKinley Shortridge 
Blease Fletcher McLean Simmons 
Borah Frazier McNar Smith 
Bratton George Mayfield Smoot 
Brookhart Gerry Means Stanfield 
Broussard Glass Metcalf Stephens 
Bruce Goff Moses Swanson 
3utler Gooding Norris Trammell! 
Cameron Hale Nye Tyson 
Capper Harreld Oddie Underwood 
Caraway Harris Overman Wadsworth 
Copeland Harrison Phipps Walsh 
Couzens Heflin Pine Warren 
Dale Howell Ransdell Watson 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa, Weller 
pill Kendrick Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 
Edge Keyes Robinson, Ind, Williams 
Bdwards King Sackett Willis 
Ernst La Follette Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krne] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the question shall be 
voted upon, I desire very briefly to discuss it. I think there 
has grown up a very misleading impression with reference to 
the effect the reductions proposed by the committee amendment 
will have on the amount of taxes which will have to be paid 
by different classes of taxpayers. In acting upon a matter of 
this importance, I think we ought to have more than mere 
superficial information. I think the tax which it is sought to 
impose is so important to the taxpayers of the country that 
the effect of the amendment should be analyzed and brought 
down to an equation by which the taxpayer will understand, 
in concrete terms, what rates are to be paid by the respective 
classes. 

The idea seems to prevail that a man with an income of 
$100,000 will pay the same surtax rate that the man with an 
income of $1,000,000 will pay. ‘The assertion is made that 
each will pay surtax at a rate of 20 per cent upon his in- 
come. That impression, I can understand, could easily be 
gathered from a mere statement of the rate of surtax imposed 
upon an. income of $100,000, as compared with the rate of 
surtax imposed upon an income of $1,000,000, but if one will 
analyze the effect of the various rates thal are prescribed in 
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the bill, it will be seen that such a conclusion is absolutely 
unwarranted. By reason of the very great reductions that 
have been made, first, by the House of Representatives and 
then by the additional cuts proposed in the committee amend- 
ment upon that part of the income which is covered by the 
graduated scale, it will be discovered that the real surtax 
which the taxpayer pays in the total, if his income be within 
the graduated gecale, is far below 20 per cent. 

Let us, for illustration, take the surtax under the 
committee amendment upon an income of $50,000. 
tables het 


surtax yp 


Senate 
I have the 
, and I discover that upon a $50,000 income the total 
vided in the Senate committee bill, under the rates 
in the brackets applying to such income, will be $2,925—not 
quite &3,000—or about 6 per cent of $50,000, so that under the 
committee amendment a taxpayer with an income of 
$50,000 will pay only a surtax rate of 6 per cent upon that in- 
come, aS against a total surtax of $191,000 imposed by the 
Senate committee amendment on a $1,000,000 income. The sum 
of $191,000 is over 19 per cent upon the income of $100,000,000 ; 
taxpayer with an income of $50,000 will pay in sur- 
tax but 6 per cent upon his income while the taxpayer with a 
$1,000,000 income will pay 19 per cent upon his $1,000,000, or 
more than three times as high a rate as is paid by the taxpayer 
with an income of $50,000. 

Senators may ask how that can be. It is brought about by the 
fact of the very large reductions that were made in the House 
of Represcntatives eliminating practically 2,500,000 people from 
the payment of any tax at all, and by raising from $10,000 
te $20,000 the amount of income to which the 25 per cent flat 
earned income deduction is arbitrarily to be applied, thereby 
giving an additional 25 per cent reduction to all incomes be- 
{ $10,000 and $20,000. Under these provisions it will be 
found that the man with an income of $20,000 will pay in sur- 
ti 


‘ ’ 7 + 
iX OHLY avout 


senate 


© that the 


yeen 


$101. 

For the same reason on an income of $25,000 the surtax 
will be very little increased; so that on account of the reduc- 
tions made by the House of Representatives and the increased 
deduction in the earned-income provision of the bill, with the 
added reductions which the Senate committee makes, the sur- 
tax upon the first $25,000 of a $50,000 income will be almost 
negligible, reducing the surtax of the man who has a $50,000 
income to 6 per cent upon his income. 

Mr: President, carrying this calculation on up to the 
£100,000 income, which is the end of the graduated scale, it 
will be seen that at $100,000 the taxpayer pays, to be abso- 
lutely accurate, $11,605; and $11,605 is about 11% per cent 
upon an income of $100,000. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 
Mr. SIMMONS. Will not the Senator from Virginia wait 


# moment until 
comes of various 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So 11% per cent is the amount of surtax 
which the taxpayer will pay under this bill on an income of 
$100,000. That is about $7,000 less than would be paid under 
the act of 1924. 

Now, let us see what the taxpayer with an income of 
$1,000,000 will pay in total surtax under the Senate com- 
mittee bill. Such a taxpayer will pay $191,605, which is 
within a fraction of 20 per cent upon his income. So we 
have this situation: By reason of the reductions in the sur- 
tax covered by the graduated seale provided by the House 
and the Senate committee in this bill, we have a taxpayer 
with $50,000 income paying a 6 per cent surtax, a man with 
$100,000 income paying practically 11 per cent tax, and a 
man with $1,000,000 income paying a tax of practically 20 
per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. IT yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
of the surtax, is he not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am referring only to the surtax; that is 
what we are now discussing. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But if the normal tax be added, 
the contrast would be just as marked, would it not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would absolutely be just as marked. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
there? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have examined the tables, and I reach 
the conclusion that, Including both the surtax and the normal 
tax, on a $50,000 income the rate would be about 9% per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not added the normal tax in the 
figures I have given. 


i may couple together the figures as to in- 
sizes? 


Will the Senator yield for a 


The Senator is speaking only 
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Mr. SWANSON. Is it not about right that the rate won!) 
be between 9 and 10 per cent? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it would be about 91% per cent. 

Mr. SWANSON. If I understand correctly, under the coy. 
mittee amendment, as recommended, both the normal and the 
surtax on a $1,000,000 income would represent a tax of abo: 
24 per cent or 25 per cent? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Taken altogether, it would be about 24 per 
cent. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is not quite three times as much as 
is paid on the income of $50,000. That is the amendment which 


-we are asked to support, is it not? 


Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. I am, of course, discussing the surtax 
now, and I have just stated that a man with an incom 
$50,000 would pay just about one-third the rate of tax on } 
income as would be paid by the man with an income of a 
lion dollars. 

Mr. SWANSON. The comparison ought to be made including 
both the normal and the surtax, and, if the figures are as thy 
Senator states, it seems to me that the rates have been gradu- 
ated very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there is no appreciable change 
from what I have stated as to the relative amount of tax paid 
if we consider the normal tax along with the surtax. I am 
discussing the surtax simply because it is the question in con- 
troversy before the Senate. I was about to say, when the 
Senator interrupted us, that we have this situation: 

Under this bill the taxpayer with $50,000 income will pxuy a 
total surtax at the rate of 6 per cent. The taxpayer with 
$100,000 income will pay at the rate of a little over 11 per cent. 
The taxpayer with $1,000,000 income will pay at the rate of 
about 20 per cent upon his income. 

Mr. President, I have been comparing these rates with the 
rates under the 1924 act. Making the same comparison there, | 
find that under the 1924 act the man with $100,000 income paid 
a total surtax at the rate of 17 per cent. The man with 
$1,000,000 income paid at the rate of 37 per cent. That is a 
fraction over twice as much. That is, the big man, the man with 
$1,000,000 income, paid a rate of surtax about twice as much 
in the total as the man with $100,000 income. Under this bill 
the man with $100,000 income pays 11 per cent, and the man 
with $1,000,000 income pays 20 per cent, within a fraction of 
twice as much. If you reduce it down absolutely to what it 
means under the present bill, it is one and three-fourths times 
as much. I say that under the act of 1924—I want te make that 
clear—the taxpayer who has an income of $1,000,000 would 
pay a rate a little over twice as high as the man who has an 
income of $100,000. Under this bill the man with an income of 
$1,000,000 would pay one and three-fourths times the rate that 
is paid by the man with $100,000 income. 

That is the practieal difference in the adjustment of rates 
between the low man and the high man under these measures. 
If the proposition which I originally propeunded in behalf of 
the minority had been adopted, retaining the 20 per cent pro- 
vision, under this bill the taxpayer with $1,000,000 income 
would have paid twice the rate of tax paid by the man with 
$100,000 income, just as under the act of 1924 the man with 
$1,000,000 income paid twice as high a rate as the man with 
$100,000 income. The compromise reduced that by the fraction 
that I have just mentioned. 

Mr. SWANSON. Do I understand, then, that the reduc- 
tions on high incomes and lower incomes have been proportion- 
ate to that extent? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Proportionate; yes. I have not acted hastily 
about this matter. I did not make my original proposition for 
the minority until I had investigated the subject and compared 
the two acts. I was trying to keep up the proportion as best 
I could, and I did keep it up. When I made this compromise 
I had that matter in mind. I wanted to adjust the rates as 
between these different classes upon’ practically the same basis 
as in the act of 1924, and I failed to accomplish that in full 
because I had to compromise slightly with the reductions which 
I proposed. 

Mr. GLASS. And the compromise involved a very material 
reduction to those taxpayers coming within the intermediate 
brackets? ‘ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; a very material reduction. The truth 
is, Mr. President, we have been cutting down at the very base. 
It is clear to one who has studied this system at all that the 
rate of tax from $1,000 to $100,000 is greatly affected by the 
rate of tax upon the lower brackets, and these reductions have 
practically eliminated the surtax upon the first $25,000 of in- 
come, and have not imposed a very heavy tax upon the balance 
of that income. 

Senators may say, How is it that you base the rate of 
the $100,000 man at 20 per cent? The $100,000 man is burdened 
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#ith that 20 per cent tax only upon one-half of a bracket; that 
ic all. He gets the benefit of every reduction made in every 
pracket below him. He gets the full benefit of the absolute 
exemption from surtaxes of $10,000 and then the almost abso- 

e elimination of surtaxes as to the next $10,000. 
is true that the man who has a million-dollar income 
get the full benefit of those reductions in rate that the 
in with $100,000 income gets upon $100,000 of his $1,000,000 
income. He will have to pay upon $100,000 of his million- 
dollar income only 1114 per cent, just what the man with 
$100,000 income would have to pay; but upon the other $900,000 
f that million-dollar income he will have to pay a flat tax of 
20 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. And he will get a reduction of 50 per cent 
ever the present law? 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the reduction that he gets, as I have 
just shown, is in almost exact proportion with the reduction 
which the $100,000 man gets. The comparative rates of reduc- 
tions here are within a fraction of the proportion of the rates 
carried in the 1924 act as between the $1,000,000 man and the 
$100,000 man, thus maintaining the parity of reduction. So 
that under the 1924 act, as I have stated, the man with 
$1,000,000 income paid twice as heavy a rate as the man with 
$100,000 income, and under this bill the man with $1,000,000 
income will pay’ one and three-fourths times as high a rate as 
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Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator—if I may put the question 
that way—from his very careful study of the situation believe 
that the Government would receive materially more if the sur 


tax on incomes over $100,000 were increased above 20 per cent? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will answer the Senator's question. The 
Senator will recall that in the act of 1924 the Senate and the 
House finally adopted the schedule of income taxes prepared 
by myself and presented on behalf of the minority. It was said 
by the Treasury Department that if that schedule were adopted 
there would be a deficit in the Treasury; that the revenue of 
the Government was not able to sustain such a reduction: that 
the loss in revenue would be—I do not know how much they 


| estimate it at—something near $100,000,000, probably: but it 


the man with the $100,000 income. That is the exact situation. 
In the distribution of the tax reductions as between the low | 


man and the high man, the attempt to make it appear that 
the low man with $100,000 income is being taxed at as high a 
rate as the high man with $1,000,000 income is altogether 
erroneous. The farther you get in the scale of income the 
more pronounced is this advantage in the interest of the low 
man, for the reason that all of the income in the higher 
brackets except $100,000 has to pay a flat tax. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Perhaps I misunderstood the Senator, but 
I did understand him to say that under this bill the $100,000 
man gets the same percentage of reduction over the 1924 act 
that the $1,000,000 man gets. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said that under this bill he pays 11 per 


was very heavy. 

I maintained then that the reductions we had made by adopt 
ing that schedule of rates would probably bring to the Govern- 
ment more money than the higher rates of the former act: and, 
if I am not greatly mistaken, the fact that we have here a 
surplus of $300,000,000 instead of a deficit, which Mr. Mellon 
contended would be produced if that rate of taxation were 
allowed to remain in the bill, confirms the prediction I then 
made that the reductions would result in a larger revenue. 
That might have been, and probably was, largely influenced by 
the fact that the incomes on the basis of 1924 profits were 
greater than were anticipated; but that did not account for 
the whole of it. 

Mr. EDGE. 
years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We did. Mr. President, this bill makes addi- 
tional decreases and divides those decreases equitably among 
the different classes of taxpayers, and I would not have favored 
it if that had not been the case. I favored it because I found 
by analysis and comparison that we were reducing taxes in this 
bill in the same proportion as among the several classes that 
they were reduced in the bill enacted in 1924, with all the cuts 
going deeper, of course. If I had not thought that, I would not 
have favored it. It is not quite satisfactory to me. I wish 
earnestly that the committee had accepted my original propo- 


We did go through, of course, very prosperous 


| sition and made the parity absolute; but it did not quite do 
| that. My opinion is that this bill as now framed will produce 


cent and the $1,000,000 man pays 20 per cent, That is one | 


and two-thirds times more than the rate paid by the low man. 
I said that under the 1924 act the $1,000,000 man paid twice 
as much as the $100,000 man in the rate of taxation imposed 
upon him. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator concede that under the 
1924 act the $100,000 man had a total tax to pay of 22% per 
cent, while under the present bill it will be sixteen and a frac- 
tion per cent, and under the 1924 act the $1,000,000 man had 
nearly 43 per cent to pay, as against only 24 per cent under 
the present bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was speaking of the surtax; but if the 
whole tax is computed it will not be very materially different. 
If the Senator desires, I can give him the exact figures with 
reference to the total tax. 

Mr. EDGE. 
question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. The inference has been clearly stated—and I 
am not sure but that the assertion has been made—that the 
failure to increase the surtax on the citizen with an income 
over $100,000 will mean a very considerable loss of income to 
the Government. The Senator, of course, is a prominent 
member of the Finance Committee. Has it not been pretty 
clearly established in the committee—not being a member of 
it I am not familiar with the details—that continuing the 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for aj} 


to the Government, based on the 1925 income, more revenue, a 
very considerable sum more, than the present law produces. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, that answers my question en- 
tirely. 

Mr. GLASS. Will not the Senator say that the uniform 
experience of the Treasury has been that a lower and more 
reasonable rate brings in a greater amount of revenue than an 
excessive rate? That has been the uniform experience of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. EDGE. In other words, the policy as recommended by 
the committee accomplishes two purposes; it will bring im a 
higher revenue and also establish a more equitable system 
of surtax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will not the Senator permit me to say this, 
that as long as there are surpluses piled up in the Treasury 
the taxpayers of the United States have a right to demand 
that the Government shall reduce the taxes which have re- 
sulted in taking out of their pockets more money than is 
necessary to maintain the Government? 

Mr. EDGE. I agree with the Senator entirely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As long as those surpluses are piled up 
we have to make these reductions if we are going to deal 
fairly with the American taxpayers. When we came to 1924 
we had a basis of reduction of three hundred and odd millions, 
We have just as broad a basis of reduction this year, and all 
I am interested in, and all I have been interested in, is to 
keep the parity of distribution of the burdens of surtaxes in 


| their proper proportion between the low man and the high 


ratio of increase as the existing act does would, in the final | 
analysis, tend to mean a loss in income to the Government, as | 


compared to coutinuing the 20 per cent surtax and thus encour- 
aging other uses of large incomes? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have not been looking at 
that phase of the question. I was not myself greatly concerned 
about the Government's losing a little income. What I was 
concerned about was doing justice, and equal justice, to every 
class of taxpayers. The gentlemen representing the majority 
of the committee seem to have been more concerned about the 


effect upon the revenues of the Government. I have not con- | 


sidered very carefully what the effect upon the revenues might 


be. I maintain that it is infinitely more important that there | 


be justice in the distribution of this tax than that the Govern- 
ment get a little more or a little less revenue. 
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man. In making this further rednction I was willing to go 
very far, because I anticipated that if we did not we would 
have to make another reduction very soon. In determining 
whether I would support the 20 per cent maximum, I went 
to the present law and made a comparison of the rates of re- 
duction as between the low and the high man and tried to 
frame the reductions in this bill on the same basis as best I 
could. If my proposition had been accepted in full, as I said 
before, the parity would have been absolutely maintained. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I want to call attention to 
the fact that in 1916, with a surtax not in excess of 10 per 
cent, we collected $81,000,000. Under the 1921 law, with a 
maximum of 65 per cent, we collected only $84,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator will realize that these 
differences are very largely influenced by the greatly increased 
profits that have been made. Europe was at war in 1916, and 
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war profits, even before our own entranc into the war, mounted 

very high. J 
Mr. McLEAN. That is true, but it would account only ina 

small measure for that distinction. In 1864, when the debts 


of the Government, in proportion to its assets, were as large 


as they are now, Congre never exceeded the 10 per cent 
maximum in surtaxes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Probably the revenue conditions of that 
time did not require it, and it is only because the revenue 
conditions of these times permit of very great reductions 
that we are making them. My own judgment is, after a very 


careful investigation of the incomes of 1925, as compared 

h 1924, showing, with reference to corporations, an in- 
crease in profits of something like 20 per cent, and assuming 
that the other businesses of the country have been just as 


prosperous as the corporations have been, we can very fairly 
une that the incomes based on 1925 profits will be at least 
per cent greater than they were in 1924. If they are 20 
per cent greater, of course, we may properly make our reduc- 
tions much greater than would if we did not take into 
ideration that great increase. 

Looking at the matter from that angle and taking into 
consideration this vast increase in the’ productive industries 
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of the United States, this tremendous increase in the earnings 
of the industries of the country, the prospects that this in- 
crease will continue, and probably go during this year to a 
much higher level, it seemed to me, upon the very threshold 
of the consideration of this matter, that instead of reducing 
tuxes to the extent of $325,000,000, as recommended by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as a deadline, we might very well 
and very safely have reduced them to the extent of $500,- 
000,000, With the repeal of the capital-stock tax, with the 
duction made by the Senate committee in surtaxes over 
bill as it passed the House, raising the limit of exemp- 

on admissions, we have made reductions which amount 
about $467,000,000. It is true, by a process that I do not 
think is justified at all, which I do not think is necessary, the 


majority, taking their cue from Mr. Mellon, relying upon his 


infallibility, as they did the last time, when he said there was 


roing to be a deficit this year, when it has been proven there 
three hundred million dollar surplus—relying upon his 
ifement, they insisted upon recouping the loss in revenue 


‘ iled by the $467,000,000 reduction and proceeded to levy by 


lditional tax upon the people to the extent of approxi- 
mately $102,000,000 

{ felt while the bill was in the Finance Committee as I feel 
n as I expressed myself yesterday, that the increase in 
the incon tax upon corporations was absolutely unwar- 
ranted and that we marred a bill dedicated to a reduction of 
tuxes in behalf of all the people of the country by increasing 
the taxes upon a part of the people of the country, increasing 
the taxes upon corporations, who since the repeal of the excess- 
profits tax have never had a reduction up to this time from the 
hich peak of war taxation. I will say to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess], who is giving me his close attention, instead 
f permitting corporations to participate in this reduction, 
even to the limited extent of our repeal of the capital-stock 
tax, their taxes have actually been raised. The majority have 
imposed upon the corporate business of the United States, 
which represents one-half of our entire industrial activities, 


that half which probably is the most productive of wealth, an 
increased rate of income tax in a bill which everybody under- 
d was projected and designed for a general and liberal 
reduction of the tax burdens. This increase constitutes the 
uftstanding defect and injustice of this measure, and I am 
much mistaken if those responsible for this gross injustice do 
have ample reason hereafter to regret their action. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think we approach this ques- 
tion of the surtax from two different angles. I have never 
thought that reducing from the high brackets to the lower 
was in the interest of tax reduction, but rather, in the long 
run, by the persuasion of capital that otherwise would not 
go into productive industry, to enter productive industry, that 
we would increase the business of the country, and therefore 
receive a larger amount of revenue. In other words, it seems 


ith 


Sho 


a 


no 


a paradox that in a reduction of the rate we would increase 
the amount. But I think that is demonstrable. It has been 
ceriainly uniform in what we did in 1916, later on in the 


tax bills in which the surtax was made as high as 65 per 
cent, and later where it was made as low as 50 per cent, and 
then finally as low as 40 per cent. 

I took oceasion in the other body as early as 1919 to urge 
the reduction of the high surtax bracket from 65 per cent to 
as low as 25 per cent, and in August of that year, when the 
bill was up for consideration, | argued that with this high 
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rate the income must be so high when you take out all of the 
taxes that must be paid—Federal, State, and municipal—that 
a tax exemption of 54% per cent would be much more profit- 
able than an investment in industry, where this heavy taxa- 
tion would lie. 

So I have approached the surtax problem from the very 
beginning, not as a tax-reduction item, but as a tax-revision 
item, contending that we should revise the taxing system so 
that, so far as possible, we should remove the incumbrances on 
business, and stimulate, if possible, greater productive industry, 

For that reason I think that this particular provision is, 
in a way, in the interest of revenue, as well as in the interest 
of tax revision. 

I wanted to say that much in explanation of my vote on the 
question of the surtax. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wetter in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Utah: 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that the conclusion 
which he has announced, in view of the great increase in cor- 
porate activity and in the aggregate volume of corporate busi- 
ness, is entirely accurate? As I understand the Senator, his 
conclusions from the situation are that business has increased, 
and the investment of capital hag been increased,.because of 
the reduction in taxes, and he assumes that in the event of 
high taxes there will be but little business activity. Does 
not the Senator know that during the past two or three years 
the growth of corporations has been unparalleled; that invest- 
ments in corporate business and securities have been unpar- 
alleled, even under a system of taxation which, if I understand 
the Senator, has placed heavy burdens upon business? 

Mr. FESS. With the surtax as high as 40 per cent. But let 
me make this statement to my friend from Utah. It seems to 
me perfectly apparent, and as not admitting of controversy, 
that if a business man has the choice of investing in an in- 
dustry where his profit, in order to make the 5% per cent he 
could make in tax-exempt securities, would have to be some- 
thing over 10 per cent, or, under the 65-cent rate, would have 
to be 21 per cent, when all the taxes are paid—when he has 
the choice between going into a business of that sort and of 
buying tax-exempt securities it does not take very much per- 
suasion to induce him to buy the tax exempts rather than to 
go into productive industry. I can not see why he would not 
choose that line. 

Mr. KING. The difficulty with the Senator’s argument is 
that an examination of the facts does not warrant the conclu- 
sion which the Senator renches. It has been established be- 
yond peradventure of a doubt that the greater part of the tax- 
exempt securities do not find their way into the vaults of the 
rich or those whose savings are enormous, The bulk of tax- 
exempt securities are found either in insurance companies or 
in corporations that are required to have reserves—and the 
tax-exempt securities meet the requirements of the law—or 
in the hands of a multitude of persons whose incomes are 
below the limits which call for Federal tax income payments. 

Mr. FESS. The position I take, may I say to the Senator, 
is borne out by the experience under the various tax meas- 
ures we have produced since 1916. 

Mr. KING. I was about to observe, and it is a repetition 
of what I stated a moment ago, that the evidence shows that 
business investments in 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925 have not 
been retarded or prevented by the tax laws of the Federal 
Government, notwithstanding the surtaxes and the normal 
taxes have been regarded by persons engaged in business activi- 
ties as very high. The Senator knows that corporations, no 
matter how high the surtaxes, pass on to the ultimate con- 
sumer all taxes paid by them. 

Mr. FESS. As a rule that fs true. 

Mr. KING. Undoubtedly they do, whether it be a mining 
company or a manufacturing company or a retail company. 
Whatever taxes they pay to the Government are added to the 
prices of the commodities which they dispose of to the people, 
and the ultimate consumers have to meet them, not the corpora- 
tions who pay the taxes in the first instance. 

Mr. FESS. That would be a conclusive argument to me for 
reduction of the rates of taxation 
Mr. KING. Oh, undoubtedly. 

Mr. FESS. That they are passed on to the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. KING. I do not mean the conclusion or the fact which 
I have just stated is an argument against the maintenance of 
high taxes. I believe that it is the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to reduce to a minimum the taxes which are imposed 
upon the people. We must be Spartan in our simplicity; we 
must be drastic in our retrenchments and sincere in our ecovo- 
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mies, and impose only those taxes indispensably necessary to 
run the Gevernment, 
Mr. FESS. I should like to say to the Senator and to the 
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Senate that after four and one-half years of the world con- | 


vulsien, during which time we were not producing much but 
were consuming at war speed, our production had very much 
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should like to address a quesiion North 
Carolina. 
Mr. NORRIS. 
Mr. WALSH. 


to the Senater from 


I yield to the 
I tried to 


Senator for that purpose 


follow the exposition of the rates 


| given a short while ago by the Senator trom North Carolina. 


ced, and immediately following the war the work of read- | 


justment had to take place, which required considerable time. 
When it was properly reorganized on a real financial basis, 
onl 

in the midst of which we still are, and I should 
to state to my friend that if there is no interruption of 
integrity of American business we can look forward not 
to the continuance of it, but probably to a greater in- 
This legislation is in the interest of that purpose and 
object, as I think, 


| rosperity 


Liit 
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use, 


Mr. KING. The Senator must understand that in what 
he has just stated 1 acquiesce. The Senator knows that Il 
have been in favor of reducing taxes below the basis pro- 


posed by my Republican friends upon the other side of the 
Chamber. In the Committee on Finance I offered amend- 
ments reducing the taxes from $150,000,000 to $200,000 below 
limits supported by my Republican friends. I would go lower 
in the matter of tax reductions than my friends on the other 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. FESS. I remind my friend from Utah that he stated 
the other day that he was not satisfied with the tax reductions 
of the party in power. I recall that the first tax-reduction bill 
vided a reduction of about $825,000,000. The next tax- 
reduction bill provided a reduction of $400,000,000, making a 
total of $1,235,000,000. Then the last tax-reduction bill pro- 
vided something nearly like the last figure. It seems to me 
that is a very fine progressive campaign in tax reduction, with- 
out interrupting or interfering with the business integrity of 
the country. It seems to me it is a very good program of 
Success. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
from Utah, he made the statement thet all 
shifted to the consumer. 

Mr. KING. No, Mr. President; I said the taxes of the cor- 
porations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the committee has 
reported a very excellent bill, and I think we ought to proceed 
with it just as rapidly as we can. 
the legislation. I do not propose to take up any time going 
into any detail about it, but there is one thing I would like to 
have the chairman of the Committee on Finance or the Senator 
from North Carolina make clear to me. 

I notice on page 6 of the report, under the heading of “ sur- 
tax payable on specified net incomes” ($20,000 earned income), 
the reduction where the net income is $24,000 is 12% per cent. 
Where the net income is $20,000 the percentage of reduction is 
only 9. Where the net income is $28,000 the percentage of 
reduction is only 10, and on up to $36,000 before it gets above 
12 per cent. 

Mr. KING. 
be an error. 
per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
of the committee, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah is quoting from the 
bill as it passed the House, while the Senator from Florida is 
quoting from the Senate committee bill. That is where 
misunderstanding comes. 

Mr. KING. Yes; the Senator is correct. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am referring to the Senate committee 
bill and to the report of the committee on page 6. The per- 
centage of reduction on $24,000 net income is 1214 per cent, 
and from there on it is less on incomes up to $36,000, when it 
goes to 18 per cent. Why should there not be a greater reduc- 
tion on incomes from $26,000 up to $36,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. This only applies to the surtaxes. When we 
take into consideration that there is an increase of the exemp- 
tion of a single person from $1,000 to $1,500 and for a mar- 
ried man from $2,500 to $3,500, and that the first $20,000 is 
considered as earned income, then if the Senator will figure 
out the surtax and the normal tax and the changes made he 
will find that the tax is very, very low. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wanted to get some explanation of it, 


because I could not quite see why the percentage was not 
greater. 


Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President; if the Senator will pardon me, 
before we pass from the matter we have been discussing I 


income taxes are 


May I say to the Senator that I think there must 
On $28,000 the reduction below the 1924 act is 7 


I am not sure that I got its full import. I 
some figures myself which to my 
situation here, and I should like 


have been making 
mind help to illustrate the 
to direct the attention of the 


| Senator from North Carviina to them. 


started upon the very remarkable progress of industrial | 


| which is twenty-nine and a 


Mr. President, if I understood the Senator | 


The country is waiting for |: 
in the table, but $24,000 is, so I take $24,000 for the purpose © 


By the table appearing at page 6 of the report of the ma- 
jority of the committee I find that in the case of a man with 
an income of $100,000 he paid a tax under the act of ied 
amounting to $22,575. Under the present bill, if it should bh 
come a law with the rate fixed as reported by the committee, 
he would pay $16,058. He would get a reduction of $6,517, 


[Traction per cent reduction to him 


That includes everything. The bill gives him a reduction upon 
the present tax of twenty-nine and a fraction per cer 

Now, let us take the case of a man with an ineon of 
$1,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. MI think the Senator is a little incorrect 
The tax under the Senate committee bill, normal ther 


ind 
wise, would give him a tax payment of $16,058. Is tha 
the Senator said? 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that the income of $100,000? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes: on incom $100,000 he pays a tax 
of $16,058, giving him a reduction under the 1924 act of 
which is 29 and a fraction per cent reduction to him 


whut 


an of 
£6.517. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I have the figures of the Actuary ef the 
Treasury. The Senator refers to the House reduction? 

Mr. WALSH. No: I am referring to the table in the report 
of the Senate committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The actuary estimates that it would be 
about 30 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH. Twenty-nine and a fraction per cent, as I 
figure it. Now let us take the man with a $1,000,000 income. 
He pays under the existing law $429,575. Under the bill as 
reported by the Finance Committee he would pay $221,058. He 
gets a reduction of $188,517, which is a 44 per cent reduction 
for him. That is to say, the $100,000 man gets a reduction of 
29 per cent while the $1,000,000 man gets a reduction of 44 
per cent, 

Now let me give a few more figures. Take the ordinary 
business man running a small business, who makes a net 


income of $25,000. Twenty-five thousand dollars is not given 


| computation. The man with a $24,000 income pays under the 
existing law $1,435. Under the committee bill he would pay 
$1,038.75, which is a reduction to him of $396.25, and which 
$1,038 hicl lucti to |} f $30 1 whicl 


No; 10 per cent according to the report | 


the 


oT 


is a reduction of 27 per cent. The $25,000 man gets a less pro- 
portionate reduction than the $100,000 man, and he only gets 
about two-thirds the reduction that the $1,000,000 man gets 

Now take ourselves with an income of $10,000, assuming that 
a Senator has not any additional income. He pays under the 
present law $165 tax, and under the committee proposal would 
pay $101.25, a saving to him of $63.75, or a 39 | cent redue- 
tion. He does not get within 5 per cent of the reduction that 
the million-dollar man gets. If these figures are wrong in any 
respect, I should be very glad to be corrected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think the Senator's 


per 


figures are 
wrong. We have always said in every statement of the matter 


that if we reduce the maximum rate from 
we would reduce it about 50 per cent. 
that. 

Mr. WALSH. But the Senator was calling attention to the 
fact that as a matter of fact he did net pay 40 per cent under 
the old law and be does not pay 20 per cent under the proposed 
bill. He gets credit for the reduced rate between nothing and 
$100,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amount of tax under the Senate com- 
mittee bill that the taxpayer will pay is net determined at all 
by the amount of reduction he gets. The question is, How 
much tax after the reduction each class of taxpayers will have 
to pay under the bill? We must keep things in proportion in 
order to bring about a proper equilibrium. We must keep the 
proportion equal as between the amounts that we have to pay, 
and not so much the amounts of reduction. It has never been 
contended by anybody that a man with $50,000 income or 
$100,000 income got as large a percentage of reduction under 
the bill as the man with a million-dollar income. It has never 
been contended that, under this bill. a man with an income of 
$50,000 got as great a reduction as a man with an income of 
$100,000, but when the effect of the reductions made all along 
the line is considered it will be found that those having in- 
comes between $10,000 and $100,000 have their taxes actually 


40 to 20 per cent 
Nobody has ever denied 
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reduced just about in the same proportion as do those whose | 
incomes range from $100,000 to $1,000,000. 

Mr. WALNS/JI. ‘That is the difficulty; that is what I can not 
quite comprehend. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The figures show that conclusively, I will say | 
to the Senator, and I can repeat the figures for him if he was 


not here when they were given. 


Mr. WALSH I was here. 

Mr, SMOOT. Then the Senator heard the figures. j 

Mr. WALSH. But I confess that I was not able to follow 
the line of argument, and so I referred to the table which 
seemed to me conclusive. Now, Mr. President, I wish to say 
(this | 

Mir. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, | said that I was during all the time comparing this re- 
duction with the reduction which was made in 1924. The 
vice, if there is any, is in the act of 1924. We ‘did not give 
as broad a reduction in that act as we should have given, and 
we may not be giving as broad reductions here as we should 
give; but it works out so that under this bill the actual tax 


Which the taxpayer with an income of $100,000 will have to | 
pay—and that is the thing in which he is interested—com- 
pared with the tax which will have to be paid on an income 
of $1,000,000 is in practically the same proportion as the taxes 
which would have to be paid on similar incomes under the act 
of 1924 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I ask the senior Senator 
from Utah, the chairman of the Committee on Finance, what 
was the percentage of reduction of taxes on incomes of $50,000 | 
or less in the act of 1924, and what was the percentage of 
reduction of taxes on incomes of $100,000 or more in the same 


act? 


Mr. SMOOT. I have not those figures. 
Mr. HARRISON. I have those figures, I wili say to the 
Senator, 


Mr. SMOOT. I have not those figures, but the figures I have 
here now I wish the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] to 
follow. 

As I stated last night, in the brackets where there was a 
less percentage of reduction in the act of 1924, as compared 
with the act of 1918, is where the great discrepancy occurs. 
Kor instance, in the act of 1918, on an income of $10,000—I | 
will take the very figures to which the Senator referred—the 
tax under the act of 1918 was $830. As compared to that the | 
bill as reported from the Senate Committee on Finance makes 
a reduction of 87.8 per cent. 

On an income of $25,000 there is a reduction in the pending | 
bill of 68.9 per cent, as compared to the tax imposed in the | 
act of 1918. Now, take an income of $40,000, which the Sena- | 
tor from Montana mentioned. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a figure I have marked. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Montana did not refer to 
an income of $40,000. He referred to an income of $24,000, 
and from that he went to $100,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will give the steps. I have not figures 
for the $24,000 income, because the bill did not specifically | 
mention an income of $24,000, but did mention incomes of 
$25,000. In other words, the brackets run $2,000 each; but it 
makes no difference, because an income $1,000 less than the | 
meximum of the bracket would fall in the same percentage. | 
For the $40,000 income the decrease is 58.6 per cent; for the | 
$70.000 income it is 53.2 per cent; for the $100,000 income it is | 
53.1 per cent; and when we get to an income of $200,000 it is | 
59.3 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the reduction on a $1,000,000 income? 

Mr. SMOOT. On a $1,000,000 income it is 65.7 per cent. 
That is the percentage of reduction from the 1918 act as com- 
pared with the bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why does not the Senator compare the figures 
in the pending bill with the figures of the law which now exist 
instead of going back to a prior law? 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I arose to ask the Senator. 
Why make the comparison between the pending bill and the 
law of 1918? The law of 1918 concerns nobody now; it does 
not interest the taxpayer; and, as it seems to me, it does not 
interest us. Will the Senator explain why he makes a compari- 
son with the law of 1918? 





Mr. SMOOT. The exemptions were less under the act of 
1918. The exemption on the normal tax then was $2,500, while 


under the pending bill it is $3,500, 

under the bill as reported are greater. 
Mr. NORRIS. But the law of 1918 is not in force; we have a 

different law on the statute books now. What is the necessity 


of comparing this bill with a law that is not now in existence | 
and has not been for some time? 


Therefore the reductions 
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Mr. SMOOT. As I said to the Senator from Montana—tI do 
not know whether the Senator was in the Chamber at the 
time—-because of the discrepancies between the bill that we. 
passed in 1921 and the act of 1918 as to the percentages iy 
the low brackets, the pending bill in those brackets shows a 
greater percentage of decrease. For instance, on a $10,000 
income the decrease is 87.8 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but what differences does that make 
when we are considering this bill? The Senator is comparing 
this bill with something that is not now on the statute books. 
and the reductions in this bill must be considered in referey 
to existing law. 

Mr. GLASS. Ought they not to be considered with reference 
to the reductions in the respective brackets heretofore made 
if we want to get at the equity of the thing? Im other word. 
what I was trying to draw from the chairman of the committee 
a while ago was this: Is not the difference in percentages of 
reduction in this bill accounted for by the fact that in previous 


measures the reduction in the lower brackets was so much 
greater in percentage than the reductions in the higher 
brackéts? 


Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I said to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose the real point the Senator from 
Utah makes, as I understand him, is that if we start from the 
beginning the reductions that we have made have been more 


| favorable to the man with a small income than they have been 
| to the man with a large income. 


Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is no question about that at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not looked into that, but I do know 
this fact 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will bear with me for a 
moment, I will take pleasure in ylelding. I do know this fact, 
that whenever the revenue legislation has been up for revision 
there has been a very much more persistent attempt to relieve 
the man with a small income than there has been to relieve 
What has been the general 
effect of all these reductions taken together I do not know; I 





| have not investigated that; but I know what the effect of this 
| reduction is compared with the 1924 act. 


Mr. SMOOT. These are Mr. McCoy’s figures that I have 


| Just quoted. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I believe that irrelevant issues 


| have been introduced into the discussion of the question now 


before us, and we are not considering the fundamental prin- 
ciple involved upon which personal income is based. Of course, 
no rates can be laid upon personal incomes which will be abso- 
lutely just and will be perfectly progressive. No line can be 
drawn from the lowest to the highest rate that does not have 
some irregularities and deviations. There will be some approxi- 
mation with respect to some brackets, but the subject is sus- 
ceptible of being dealt with in a manner that will do substantial 
justice to the taxpayers. 

The fundamenal principle is ability to pay, and the laying 


| of the tax in such a manner that all taxpayers will make con- 
| tribution to the Government in proportion to thelr respective 


incomes. The principle of progressive taxation as applied to 
income is not departed from by the granting or allowing of 
reasonable deductions to those who have families and to those 
whose incomes are inconsiderable. In the continental coun- 
tries, where the income tax is applied, reasonable reductions 
are provided by reason of dependents, and in Germany by 
reason of sickness or physical disabilities or conditions which 
appeal for consideration. Undoubtedly, liberal exemptions re- 
sult in a large reduction measured by per cent in the lower 
brackets and with respect to the incomes of individuals whose 
earnings are less than $3,500. 

I repeat, the theory of the income tax and its application 
progressively is not vitiated or impaired because of reasonable 
exemptions. A person with a family to support whose income 
is $2,500 stands in a different relation to the Government than 
an individual whose income is $10,000 and whose requirements 
for the support of his family are no greater than those of the 
individual whose income is but $2,500. 

I do not understand that the application of the theory of the 
progressive income tax compels an absolutely fixed ratio to be 
applied to the incomes of the taxpayers. There is bound to be 
more or less of arbitrariness in the fixing of the rates as the 
incomes increase, but it must be conceded that an income of a 
million dollars or $5,000,000 calls for a different rate than an 
income of $100,000 or $50,000. Back of the income tax is the 
proposition that a fair and just tax shall be paid by all persons 
who derive benefits from the Government. A proportional tn- 


come tax has not been considered satisfactory, notwithstanding 
the strong arguments in support of that view. 
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In the tax bills which have been passed since and including 
1918 by Congress there have been undoubtedly departures from 
perfectly logical progressive rate, and in reductions whicb 
ave been made in the various tax measures there has not been 
perfectly consistent or logical course pursued. The incomes 
in various brackets have in some bills been subjected to too 
h tax rates, measured by the rates applied to incomes falling 
within other brackets. And we may make a mistake in fixing 
the rates in this bill if they are based entirely upon the rates 
nrovided in former acts. It is important to maintain the 
yirit as well as the letter involved in the theory of a pro- 
essive graduated income tax. This does not mean that the 
es shall continue indefinitely to meet extremely large in- 
There is some point where under the progressive system the 
tax proceed no farther. In war times higher rates are justi- 
fied and irregularities may be introduced in the graduated 
heme to meet situations which the war produces. Persons 
who are making enormous profit out of the war and whose 
incomes are prodigious may be called upon to pay 60 or 70 per 
cent of their income in the higher brackets. When peace comes 
and the normal conditions of life are resumed, material reduc- 
tion should be made, but even then the principle of the gradu- 
ated income tax should be applied and the incomes which are 
represented by six or more figures should be placed in higher 
brackets than those found within the ranges of from $10,000 
io $100,000. I am sure if there is a disposition to apply the 
principle of the graduated income tax in a logical, just, and 
equitable manner there will be no cause for complaint and the 
men of great wealth, whose incomes are enormous, will be 
called upon to make no greater contribution than justice and 
equity require. 

fr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when I had the floor and was 
interrupted, I started to say something in regard to what the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] had said. The interruption has 
brought up another subject, which is very interesting and, per- 
haps, of more value than what I wanted to bring out. 

In answer, or at least referring to the argument made by 
the Senator from Ohio, let me say that the Senator from Ohio 
is in favor of these reductions on the large incomes because, 
in his judgment, they will release money which will go into 
business. The theory is that if we do not tax a man who has 
a large income, instead of paying the Government the income 
he will put it into business, and that will do some good. To 
what extent that is true is, of course, largely problematical, but 
that there is some foundation for it I do not attempt to deny. 
The same proposition, however, applies to every tax on earth. 
The same argument can be used as to any tax, however low. 
If we levied no taxes, the business men of this country would 
have a lot more money to put into business. That is true. 
Why are we so determined to release the rich man in order 
to enable him to put his money into business? Why are we 
determined in this bill to make a bigger reduction on the man 
who has a fabulous income, who can not possibly spend it or 
use it as far as his living or his family is concerned, even 
though they live in the greatest of luxury? It is said that we 
must save him from paying taxes in order that he may put 
his money into business. We forget the fact that we must get 
the money somewhere; and the theory of our act so far has 
been that we should take it from the man who can afford to 
pay it with the least burden, to make it as light as possible. 

Everybody knows, it can not be disputed, that a man who 
has a net income of a million dollars can afford to pay $100,000 
in taxes easier than the man with $5,000 net income can afford 
to pay 25 cents. He would feel it less. He would never knew 
that it had been paid if in some way it could be collected 
secretly, without his knowledge. He would not miss it. It 
would not be burdensome. I do not want to take it from him 
just because he is rich; that is not the theory; but I want to 
take it from him because it does fot hurt him to take it from 
him, and the Government must have it, and if it does not get 
it from him it must get it from somebody else. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator believe that we will take it 
from him through the process of increasing the surtaxes on in- 
comes over $100,000 in any ratio that the Senator might sug- 
gest? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, I do. I will answer that question 
frankly. . 

Mr. EDGE. Does not the Senator know that that has not 
been the result of previous experiences? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not know that. I know that that 
has been the result. 


| 
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Mr. EDGE. Let me read the Senator, if he will permit me 
a few figures that I have looked up since I propounded a ques 
tion along similar lines a short time ago. 

The Representative from New York [Mr. Mutts], in his 
speech in the other House, in discussing this very point, makes 
this observation, which I think answers the Senator: 

Considered from the standpoint of tax yield, incomes of $1,000,000 
and over actually contributed $20,000,000 more in 1916 at 13 per 
cent than they did in 1921 at 73 per cent; and th actually con 
tributed $5,000,000 more at 13 per cent in 1916 than they did at 46 
per cent in 1924, 


In other words, emphasizing the point I have made, which 
seems to be in direct opposition to the theory propounded by 
the Senator, the less the surtax the more the income. I ask 


| the Senator the question, without attempting in any way to 


relieve the very wealthy man, how, through this system of 
taxation, does he expect to change the results that we already 
have? 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, in order to answer that question 
it would be necessary to take into consideration quite a number 
of other things which I have not at hand. That might be 
true and might not be true if all the conditions were the same 
I want to say to the Senator, however, that unless we should 
make the tax away beyond what anybody proposes, in my 
judgment it is positively foolish for us to argue that reducing 
the tax on big incomes from 40 per cent down to 20 per cent, 
and letting the last bracket be $100,000, will bring in more 
money than if we increase it. 

There is not a man or an institution that has tried to in 
fluence Congress in connection with this bill with an income of 
over $100,000 but that is trying to get his or its tax reduced. 
They are trying their best to get it reduced. All of them are 
attempting to get it reduced. Do they do that because they 
want to pay more taxes? Is that their idea? Does the Senator 
think that if we put down the rate to 1 per cent we would get 
more taxes? Is it because these men cover up their incomes? 
Why, if having a higher rate of taxation will produce less 
money, certainly we would have everybody in the United States 
jumping on this committee and saying: “ For God's sake, in- 
crease my rate; I want my tax increased!” 

Mr. EDGE. Of course, the Senator knows that there is a 
point of differentiation where that principle does apply? 

Mr. NORRIS. Where is that point? 

Mr. EDGE. It is a disputed point. Apparently, from the 
studies of the Treasury Department and the Finance Committee, 
it is in the neighborhood of 20 per cent. I grant that economic 
conditions, prosperity or lack of prosperity, enter into these tax 
returns. There is no question about that. I might, however, 
draw the Senator’s attention, while he is so courteous as to 


| allow me to interrupt him, to the statement in the same speech 


that the dividends reported to the Treasury Department in 1916 
in the case of incomes of $100,000 or more amounted to approxi- 
mately $944,000,000, and in 1922 only to $462,000,000, practically 
one-half. That does not help the argument that the increased 
prosperity should have produced in the ordinary way a greater 
return. It had just the opposite effect, according to this state- 
ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Covzrewns], 
from the statistics he had, referred to some of the years since 
we have had an income tax when the incomes were greatly 
reduced. The people were not so prosperous. They came back 
again, however, regardless of the fact that the rate of taxation 
on big incomes has been continually lowered from year to year. 
Of course, that would make a great deal of difference in the 
amount of money the tax produced. 

Mr. EDGE. I am not disputing the Senator’s desire to reach 
large fortunes, but I am convinced, through the experience that 
we have gone through—and the experience of other nations 
has been similar, I believe—that we do not reach them by 
having high surtaxes. Some other method must be devised. 

Mr. NORRIS. Ought we to put them back to, say, 5 per cent? 
Would the Senator advocate doing that? 

Mr. EDGE. I have already answered that question, Mr. 
President. I said that apparently the lack of resistance on the 
part of the wealthy man is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
20 per cent. The Treasury Department, I believe, suggested 15 
per cent. 

Mr. GLASS. And the lack of evasion of the tax. 

Mr. EDGE. And the lack of evasion—exactly; the lack of 
resistance I termed it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I should like to give the Senator from Nebraska a concrete in- 
stance of the working in my State of the theory which he is 
pleased to characterize as utterly foolish. 


re 








Mr. NORRIS. Very well: go ahead. ° 

Mr. GLASS It will take only a moment. 

In Virginia we had a tax of $1.50 a hundred against bank 
balances as of the date of the Ist of February, which was the 
beginning of our tax year. Conceiving that money was the 
representative of property, and the local rate on property 
being $1.50, we had a tax of $1.50 on bank balances, from 
which we collected less than $40,000 a year. We reduced the 
rate to 20 cen a hundred, and are collecting now over half 


a million dollars a 

M NORRIS What was the rate before? 

Mr. GLASS. A dollar and a half per hundred. 
the rate to 20 cents a hundred In the first instance we col- 
lected less than $40,000 a year, because thousands of tax- 
payers having a balance in bank a few days before the 1st of 
February would check it out until after the Ist of February. 
We reduced the rate to 20 cents, and we collected over half a 
million dollars 


year. 


We reduced 


Mr. HOWELL and Mr. REED of Pennsylvania addressed the 
Chair 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. Wait until I answer.the Senator from Vir- 
ginta. I yielded once under just such circumstances and never 
got the floor back 

With all due respect to the Senator from Virginia—and I 
have almost unbounded respect not only for his ability but 
for his judgment—I do not think the illustration he gives has 
anything to do with this matter, any more than the flowers 
that bloom instance, the question of 


taxation ¢ 
civilization 


in the springtime. ce 
intangible assets 
been a 


has 
controverted 


rom 
matter. 


the very beginning of 
Men with money or 


notes in their pockets can deceive the authorities and escape 
taxation. 

Mr. GLASS. But the Senator does not think that—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator let me talk just a little, 
now, and auswer one question before he asks another one? 
Then I will yield again. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have always believed, and I think history 


shows, that if you levy a high tax upon that kind of property 
you will not get as great a return as though you levy a low 
tax; or, at least, a tax that is much lower. I think the State 
of Pennsylvania has tried it. My State is trying it now by 
making a specially low rate on bank balances, on money and 
on notes that the taxpayer holds, because it is so easy to 
deceive the assessor in regard to them. 

When we come to making an income-tax return, however, 
will the man who has an income of $500,000 escape making 
the return? Why, there are so few of them that they are 
known in advance. They have to make a return in writing. 
They have to swear to it. The representatives of the depart- 
ment can call on them and examine them in regard to it. 
There is not the opportunity to escape taxation that there is 
in the case of the man who has $100, and takes it out of the 
bank, as he probably did in Virginia, sticks it in his pocket, 
carries it until the next day, and puts it back. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I agreed to yield first to my colleague [Mr. 
Howe], and I should like to take the Senators in order if 
I can. I will yield to him first. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the argument has been so 
often made that inerease in the surtax has resulted in a de- 
crease of return, and that it will be more profitable for our 
Government to lower taxes so far as returns are concerned 
than to maintain them, that I have taken some pains to go 
into this matter, and I desire at this point to read a state- 
ment: 


The year 1916, as you know, was the peak year of profits in this 
country, owing to the immense amount of war material and supplies 
of all kinds we were selling to Europe. Fortunes were made over- 
night, and it was not uncommon for a man having a million dollars 
capital to make $500,000 on it, or more. This accounts for the large 
number of these incomes returned in 1916. In 1917 an excess-profits 


tax was imposed on the profits of corporations, copartnerships, and 


individuals which ran as high as 60 per cent, depending upon the 
amount of the profit, and which was deducted before the incomes of 
individuals were computed, Naturally, this made a great reduction 


in the individual incomes, for an enormous amount was collected 
under the excess-profits tax which otherwise would have been taxable 
to individuals. In 1919 (February 24) the excess-profits tax was 
graduated up to 80 per cent. The war also had then ceased, and 
profits from war contracts had begun to fall off. They had already 
fallen off to some extent in 1918. This excess-profits tax was im- 
posed only on corporations, but every one knows that the large in- 
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comes are produced from that source. This tax was levied on the 
incomes of 1918, and, of course, caused them to fall off greatly, In 
1919 the number of these slightly, owing to the fart 
that a business boom ensued after the war; but in 1920 there was 
very decided falling off in business, and in 1921 the bottom of ¢ 
depression was reached, and, of course, the smallest number of th 
incomes shown in the lists were returned. 

The act of 1921 did not lower the maximum surtax for that year. 
but for the year 1922 it was reduced from 65 per cent to 50 per cent 
The number of returns of large incomes increased, not because of th 
reduction in the surtaxes but 
In 1919 the national income was estimated at 
1921 at $50,000,000,000, 1922 at $58,000,000,000, 1923 at $67,000 
000,000, 1924 over $70,000,000,000, and now probably 
proaches $80,000,000,000, The figures for 1919 to 1923, inelusiy 
are taken from the report of the National Industrial Conference Board 
I think that this effectually demonstrates that the changes in the rates 
of surtaxes has had nothing to do with the number of these returns 


incomes rose 


i 


because business commenced to revi 


$66,000, 000,000 


closely apn- 


Mr. President, this is an extract from a letter from Chair 
man Green, of the House Committee on Ways and Means, one 
of the ablest authorities in Congress and in this country upon 
this subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio, in 
his address, spoke of the prosperity increasing and business 
getting better, until at present we are in the midst of won 
derful prosperity. I judge from what he said that we 
in a very satisfactory business condition, and still he wants 
us to cut in two the taxes of those who have big incomes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. He wants to reduce the taxes from a maxi 
mum of 40 per cent down to a maximum of 20 per cent. If we 
are doing so well, and if everybody is in the very midst of the 
greatest kind of prosperity, why not let the present tax law 
stand and let us go on and continue with that law? I yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. The answer to that last question would be that 
we are collecting approximately $325,000,000 more than we did 
last year. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will answer that 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will yield further 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield again to the Senator, but I am 
going to take his statements up one at a time, and not have 
half a dozen to answer at the same time. The Senator says 
the answer is that we are getting too much money in tlie 
Treasury. We owe over $20,000,000,000. Is there a business 
man anywhere on earth, who is a graduate of even an ordinary 
business college, and who is in debt $1,000, who will complain 
because his income is increased $500 and he can apply some- 
thing to what he owes? If he has the first element of business 
in him he will be glad to have his income iucreased a little 
and apply a little more on his debt. It will not hurt us if we 
get too much money. Let us pay off what we owe and reduce 
the burden of the future unborn generations of paying interest 
during all their lives. 

Mr. FESS. I am glad to say that if the Senator would take 
that view of it, that the surplus should be applied to the 
payment of the debts, I would join him. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us do that. Let the Senator join me 
right now. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what is being done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us do that. Let the law stand just 
as it is now, and let us say, “ We are going to have a surplus, 
Mr. Coolidge. Let us pay off the debt. Everybody is so pros- 
perous that the tax does not hurt any way. The people are 
all happier than they have ever been in the history of the 
world. They are making too much money. They are living 
in luxury.” The Senator from Ohio has said so, and his word 
is good, Let us say, “Why, Mr. Coolidge, instead of trying 
to save the expenditure of @ little money by doing away with 
some drinking cups, or something of that kind, let it accu- 
mulate and pay off some of these billions of dollars of debt 
that we are saddling upon our children and their children.” 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. Let us join, and do that. 

Mr. FESS. The largest item of annual expenditure is in- 
terest on the public debt, which this year, I understand, is 
$970,000,000, or somewhere near that, to say nothing about the 
sinking fund that must be provided. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. And that will continue until wg pay the debt. 
But, unfortunately, there is a movement here, and I though! 
the Senator had joined it, to spread the payment of the public 
debt over a longer period. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator from 











Nebraska has not 
It would not 


joined it, and there is no such movement here. 
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make any difference whether there was or not. If you get 
too much money, you can go into the market and buy United 
States bonds. You can do that to-morrow. If we had a bun- 
are 
eould buy a hundred million dollars of United States bonds 
to-morrow and burn them up, and we would save in the pay- 
of interest. That is what I want to save. 


nent 7 t 
pay it. We must pay the principal, and we must pay the 
interest. We are not going to get through with it in our life- 


time. If fortune is good to us, if happiness comes, and if 
prosperity dumps itself into our laps, as the Senator says it 
< doing at the most wonderful rate in the history of civiliza- 
tion: let us accept it; let us not repeal the law, or change it, 
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d million dollars too much, the Secretary of the Treasury | 


We have to | 


d209 


the Senator Senator 


from Utah [| Mr. 


from 
Smoor|!, 


Virginia [Mr. G: 
and other Senators 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator would not ~ 

Mr. NORRIS. I incinde the Senator from Indiana. He 
has not interrupted me, but I will pat him in, because he will 


sss], the 


| joyfully go into that class. “If you inerease these taxes on 
incomes of more than $100,000 above 20 per cent—that is 
as high as this bill goes—you will not get as much money 
as you get now.” They were trying to cite specific cases to 
prove it. 

Mr. EDGER. And did. 


fear we will get in the dumps, and may drive away that | 


prosperity. Let it come, and let it continue to come. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes: I yield again. 

Mr. FESS. I should like to have the Senator’s interpretation 
of these figures. When the surtax was 65 per cent, and, if we 
had the 8 per cent normal, 73 per cent, an income of $500,000 
invested in tax-exempt securities paying 5% per cent would 
bring the investor $28,750. That would be the income, without 

ny risk whatever, because it is tax exempt. 
ment would not get any revenue in the form of taxation at all, 
becuuse the security would be tax exempt. Now, taking a busi- 
ness man in New York State, on a commercial investment he 
would have to meet taxation of three kinds; first, the Federal 


But the Govern- | 


tax of 73 per cent, then the State tax—and at this period I do 


not know just what that would be—and then the municipal 


and a fraction to have left, after he had paid those three taxes, 
S28, 750. 

if my friend the Senator from Nebraska were receiving an in- 
come on $500,000, and lived in the city of New York, and had 
the two ways open, the one to make $28,750 sure, with no 
risk, and the other an investment that would require a profit 
of $110,000 before he could make that amount, he certainly 
would not take the latter, because he would know that he 
could not make a profit of $110,000. He would go into tax- 


Mr. NORRIS. And did. Then I will let the Senator from 
New Jersey and the Senator from Ohio have a joint debate 
on this question. They are botly on the sume side; they 
going to vote in the same way. One is going to vote against 
increasing the rate on these big incomes, because it will not 
bring in as much money as though we tax them at a lower 
rate, and the other is going to vote for the decrease, because 
under the present law we are getting too much and 
we want to reduce the income of the United States Govern- 
ment. You can put them together and vote as you please. 

Mr. EDGR. I can not speak for the Senator from Ohio, but 
from my recollection of what he said I do not think the Sen 
ator from Nebraska 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator is about to speak for the 
Senator from Ohio, let him not try to answer for him, but let 
that Senator answer for himself. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from Ohio made it quite clear, I 


ure 


money 





| think, that he felt that a revision or lowering of the surtaxes 
tax of the city of New York, and he would have to make $110,000 | 


exempt channels, and thus deprive the Government of any tax | 


whatever. Is not that an appurent situation, that will cause the 
high incomes, with the high brackets, to go into tax exempts, 
and stay out of productive industry? That is what I tried to 
say a while ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has been so long saying it that 
I have forgotten a lot of what be said, but I will answer it in 
the negative, and I am going to cite the testimony of a witness 
whom the Senator can not dispute. I am going to put the 
Senator himself on the witness stand and take the words out 
of his mouth. “At present we are in the midst of the most 
wonderful prosperity in the history of the world.” That is the 
substance of what the Senator said, if it is not verbatim. 

Mr. FESS. Is not that true? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am taking it as true. I would not dare dis- 
pute anything my friend from Ohio says as a fact. That would 
not be courteous: and I would not do it anyway, even if it 
were courteous. I would not dispute the Senator. I am taking 
his own argument. I am answering his other argument, 
namely, that all this money goes into tax-exempt securities. 
Then I put him on the stand again. He said that, unfortu- 
nately, under these brackets that I am proposing, under this 
rate that such men as I are trying to have enacted into law, we 
were getting too much money, and he wants to cut the surtax 
down to 20 per cent, so that we will not have a surpius. 
Where does that get the Senator? In the first place, he says 
if you leave the rate where it is now you will drive the invest- 
ments into tax-exempt securities. Second, you are getting too 
much money now, and he says he is in favor of reducing the 
taxes. How are you going to put those two statements to- 
gether and not say that one or the other of them must be 
wrong? You get too much money with the present rate. We 
are getting a surplus, and the Senator says we musi therefore 
reduce the rate of taxation. Take that as true. Then he 
says 

Mr. FESS. The Senator was here when I spoke—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Then he says that if you tax those who have 
incomes above $100,000 at a greater rate than 20 per cent you 
will not get as much money as you get now. Which horn of the 
dilemma will the Senator take? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator was in the Chamber when I spoke 
a moment ago, and I said that the surtax was not reduced in 
the interest of a reduction of taxes but in the interest of re- 
vision of taxation; that a lower rate in the higher bracket 
would produce more revenue than a higher rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the argument of all the Senators who 
have been interrupting me—the Senator from New Jersey*[Mr. 
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in the brackets above $100,000 would be in the interest of de 
velopment in the country, but I did not hear him say that it 
would in any way decrease the income of the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Michigan the other day 
showed the fallacy of that argument. Under the present law, 
with a maximum rate of 40 per cent, the Senator from Michigan 
has demonstrated as clearly as any mathematical problem has 
ever been demonstrated 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the difficulty with the argument 
of the Senator from Nebraska is that as you go down in the 
rate of the high surtaxes certainly there will be less invest- 
ment in tax-exempt securities. It would not be as much now 
as it was when the rate was 65 per cent. 

Mr. COUZENS. More. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is more now than when it was 65 per cent, 
as is shown by the statistics. 

Mr. COUZENS. ‘The statistics show that. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. Is it or not true that a reduction of the sur- 
tax from its highest rate under the law of 1917 to what it ts 
now has produced additional revenue for the Treasury? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. WATSON. Is it true, or ts it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not: and as far as this argument 1s con- 
cerned, I do not care whether it is or not. The high rate is 40 
per cent now. The committee proposes to reduce it to 20. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The committee proposes to tax a man with 
a million-dollar income at exactly the same rate that it taxes 
a man with $100,000 income, which, it seems to me, can not be 
justified. I do not think that is fair. As far as money going 
into tax-exempt securities .is concerned, if it is feared that 
increasing the big fellow’s tax above 20 per cent when his 
income gets above $100,000, then running up to 25 per cent 
when it gets to $500,000, will drive him into tax-exempt securi- 
ties, there is no foundation for the fear, because if that argeu- 
ment were sound the money would be in tax-exempt securities 
now, as the rate is 40 per cent at this time. 

I wish Senators would consider this matter on a business 
basis. It can not be true that the present rate is bringing in 
too much money, and at the same time we should cut the rate 
in order to lower taxes. It can not be true that we can both 
lower taxation and increase taxation at the same time, at the 
same rate, with the same taxpayers. That is a physical impos- 
sibility. Yet one Senator argues that we will get more money 
at 20 per cent than we will at 40 per cent, because the big fel- 
lows will hide their incomes. If I were one of those fellows I 
would be insulted if it were said that-I was that kind of a 
rascal, that if the Government made me pay a little out of a 
million-dollar income, made me pay at a little higher rate than 
the fellow with $100,000 income, I would sneak around the cor- 
ner and hide my income and lie and perjure myself and deceive 
my country. I would not like to have men in the Senate telling 
the country that I was that kind of a man. I do not believe 
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they like it. I think it Is an insult to a man. It is a denial of 
his patriotism 

Ile says, “Tiere, if you tax me on my income of a million 
dollars at any higher rate than you tax my neighbor who has 
only a hundred thousand dollar income, I promise you now 
that I will perjure myself and cheat my country out of that 
pdditional tax.” I would not like that, and yet in reality that 
is a part of the argument that is being made in order to reduce 
{ ixes on incomes. 


Mr. President 
I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

KELLAR. It is argued that when we pass this bill 
curtaxes to a maximum of 20 per cent it is going to 
buying of tax-exempt securities. Can anybody for a 
that investors are going to stop buying tax- 
ecurities because of a reduction in their taxes? I 
there will be quite as many and even more tax-exempt 


Mr. McKELLAR 
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curities purchased after the reduction than there are under | 


the present law. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, tax-exempt securities do not 
bother me a particle, even if the arguments were true. We 


will always have tax-exempt securities that the Federal Gov- | 


ernment can not tax. State bonds, county bonds, and municipal 
bonds are exempt from our power of taxation except through 


the means of an inheritance tax. We can not tax incomes 
from such bonds. It is fair to say, and I think there is no 
dispute about it, that the States and counties and municipali- 
ties get a benefit from the situation. They are enabled to 


float their bonds at less rates. 

But in addition to that it is demonstrated from the figures 
and demonstrated from the evidence produced here through an 
examination that was perhaps as thorough as any ever made 


in the history of the country, which was conducted by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], that this bugaboo 
abont investing these great incomes in tax-exempt securities 
is all “ bunk.” 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield a 
moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. The strangeness of the argument is the 


proposition that if we keep the high rates on large incomes 
we will drive those who possess large incomes to the purchase 
tax-exempt securities. The same committee which reached 
that conelusion now propose to deny the Government the right 
to tax them under the inheritance tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 


ot 


Mr. COUZENS. The only way we can get the man with the 
tax-exempt securities who pays no income tax on them is 


through the inheritance tax, and it ought to be 40 per cent; 
aud yet Senators want to take it off of him entirely so as to 
let him off both ways, not only in the matter of income, but 
in the matter of inheritance tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not only to give him relief while he is alive, 
but relieve him after he is dead when he does not care 
whether he relieved or not. That is true. That is just 

the committee has done, but that is not all. It has a 


io 
is 
what 
retrouctive Clause under which there will be paid back to those 
men money that they have already paid to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Moreover some one said—I think probably the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Fress]—that these income taxes are passed 
Ol. 

Mr. FESS No; I did not say that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I will not say what I was going to say 
about the Senator, if he did not say it. That argument some- 
times is made, and yet we find in the pending bill that it is 
going to take effect on the Ist day of January, 1925. The 
men who are saving up their incomes, if there is anything in 
passing on the tax, have held out, knowing that they are 
going to pass it on, and then it is proposed to give it back 
to them under this bill after they have added it to the cost 
to the consumer, and the consumer is not going to be relieved 
in the matter at all, 

Briefly stated, Mr. President. the bill reduces the taxes of 
a man who makes $1,000,000 to the extent of 44 per cent. 
It reduces the taxes of the man who only makes $100,000, 29 
per cent. If the Government can use the money, why should 


it do that? Why grant this favor to those who do not need 
it? Why grant this favor to those who ought not to have it? 
Why grant this great favor to those who can pay it without 


the blinking of an eye unless they happen to be pretty stingy 
and even unpatriotic? If we could devise an amendment by 


which we could collect it from them without letting them 
know it. they never would find it out. Their income is so 
great that it would make no difference to them. Why grant 
it 


to them when the taxpayers of the country are bending 
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down in toil under a $20,000,000,000 debt, upon which we have 


to pay interest amounting to almost a billion dollars a year? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. We hear remarks frequently about tax. 
exempt securities, as if the money invested in such securities 
had gone out of the country. Suppose a man invests, syy 
$1,000,000 in city bonds; what becomes of that money? [; 
goes into labor, it goes to municipal and county laborers, it 
goes to mechanics, merchants, and manufacturers, who make 
out of it, and they pay the Government income taxes on their 
earnings, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not care to delay the 
Senate further on this particular amendment. The remarks | 
have made have been general and apply to the theory of s<ur- 
taxes in general. I am not in favor of the amendment that is 
pending. I think it is worse than the committee amendment. 
I simply rose to say that in the reduction that is taking place 
the big reduction goes to those who do not need it. As far as | 
know, they are not asking for it. It seems to me if I had 
$1,000,000 income, perhaps made as a result of the war, per- 
haps made as a result of the bonds that have been saddled upon 
the backs of the American people, I would not be asking for a 
reduction. Many of those bonds have undoubtedly come about 
on account of the war or something that the war brought about. 
Why should we now, when we are overburdened with taxation 
and want to reduce our taxes, give the biggest reductions to 
the men who have the biggest incomes? Why should we give 
the biggest reductions to the men who can pay their taxes with 
the least burden and with the least annoyance? 

If we did not do that, we could relieve the country of all the 
so-called nuisance taxes that come everywhere, into every 
home and into every community. We could wipe them all off 
the statute books. They are burdensome. I voted for most of 
them myself. I knew they would be burdensome when I did 
so. I realized that we all had to stand these burdens. But 
now that we are getting now to the point where we can reduce 
our taxes, Why not relieve us of the burdensome taxes by wiping 
them off the statute books? Let us continue them not so high 
as under the existing law, but reduced by one-fourth, if Sena- 
tors want to go that far. Then let us raise the money from 
those who can so Well afford to pay the taxes. No one has pro- 
posed yet that we should let the tax on the big incomes remain 
as it is now. 

The amendment I am going to offer later, unless some one 
else offers it, only goes up to 30 per cent, and reaches 30 per 
cent only when the income is $1,000,000. Thirty per cent as 
against the existing rate of 40 per cent is a very material 
reduction, it seems to me. 

If we would do something of that kind, one of two things 
could be done: We could pay off more bonds or we could re- 
duce some other forms of taxes that are so burdensome. We 
could take the taxes off of the automobile, something that is in 
every family, and in a good many places where there is no 
family but where there is a contemplated family there has to 
be an automobile. There is no exception to it. We could re- 
duce the taxes on hundreds of other little things that are 
more annoying, perhaps, than they are burdensome in some 
instances. 

Why do we not do it? Why not consider the question like 
business men would in their ordinary business relations? Why 
are we going to be moved by partisan or political considerations 
to act this way or that way because we are told to come this 
way or go that way by a party leader? Why throw ourselves 
open to the charge that we are bidding to the immensely 
wealthy man, that we are making a bid for campaign contri- 
butions in the next campaign? We relieve them of millions 
of dollars that they ought to pay in taxes in order that they 
may pay hundreds of thousands of dollars into our campaign 
treasury. Why not consider it like we would our own private 
business, and reduce our bonds, reduce our indebtedness, get 
rid of the nuisance taxes, get rid of the little annoying things, 
and leave the burden of taxation where it will not be felt and 
where it will not be burdensome. 

Mr. HOWELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Brookhart Capper Deneen 
Bayard Broussard Caraway Ledge 
Bingham Bruce Copeland Rdwards 
Blease Butler Couzens Ernst 
Bratton Cameron Dale Terris 
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Fes Ke ves Overman Stephens 
Fletcher King Fhipps Swanson 
Frazier La Follette Pine Trammell 
Ceorge Lenroot Ranedell Tyson 
Gerry MeKellar Reed, Pa. Underwood 
Glass MeKinley Robinson, Ark, Wadsworth 
Goff McMaster Robinson, Ind. Walsh 
Gooding McNary Sackett Warren 
Hale Mayfield Sheppard Watson 
Harris Metcalf Shipstead Weller 
ilarrison Moses Shortridge Wheeler 
Heflin Norbeck Simmons Williams 
Fie well Norris Smith Willis 
tones, Wasb. Nye Smoot 
Kendrick Oddie Stanfield 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was requested to announce that the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum™rins] and the junior Senator 


from Colorado [Mr. Means] are detained from the Senate on 
official business. 

Mr. GOFF. I have been requested to announce that the 
junior Senator from Minnesota |Mr. ScHaLu] is absent from 
the Senate in attendance upon the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am going to ask Senators to 
remain here to-night until the question of surtaxes shall have 
heen disposed of. 


} HOWELL. Mr. President, I have submitted an amend- 


ment to the pending tax bill partially replacing the surtaxes | 


which it is proposed to repeal, and at the conclusion of my 
remarks I propose to offer it as a substitute for the amend- 
ment proposed by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. President, the time to pay debts is when one has the 
money, and it is especially the part of wisdom to pay debts 
when one can do so with a 66-cent dollar. The American people 
have a tremendous war liability, and yet we are remarkably 
prosperous. The money is obtainable with which to pay debts 
and the 66-cent dollar is still with us. Therefore, this is the 
time to meet these great war liabilities, not some time in the 
future, when this country may be confronted with another 
emergency which we can not now foresee. 

Notwithstanding these facts it is proposed to continue further 
the reduction of direct taxes, and especially those levied upon 
large incomes and great estates. During the World War we 
very wisely adopted the principle of the imposition of heavy 
taxes upon those who were best able to pay them. In view of 
our situation why should we desert that principle now? True, 
armies are no longer destroying each other upon the battle 
fields of France and the treaty of Versailles is a fact. How- 
ever, so far as the payment of debts is concerned and other war 
liabilities, the war is not over; we are just in the midst of it, 
and the end is far off. 

For the four years following June 30, 1921, the average pay- 
ment made by this Government on account of direct war lia- 
bilities, consisting of the sinking fund upon our national debt, 
interest upon our national debt, the amounts required by the 
Veterans’ Bureau and for other veteran relief, and for adjusted 
compensation, amounted to $1,682,000,000. That was the aver- 
age for the last four years; and, Mr. President, for last year 
the expenditure was but $4,000,000 less than that average. 
Therefore it must be evident that this is a measure of the 
tremendous burden that the people must carry for years to 
come on account of the Great War. 

Mr. President, the cost of these direct war tiabilities last 
year, $1,670,000,000, was twice the total cost of Government in 
1914, exeluding the receipts of the Post Office Department, and 
amounted to nearly $15 for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. Indeed, the war is not over so far as war 
expenses are concerned; yet, notwithstanding these facts, the 
tax bill reported by the Finance Committee proposes to reduce 
the maximum surtax on great incomes from 40 per cent to 20 
per cent. If enacted into law it would relieve an income of 
$500,000 of more than $82,000 a year in taxes; it would relieve 
an income of $1,000,000 of taxes amounting to $187,000 a year; 
it would relieve an income of $3,000,000 of taxes amounting to 
more than $607,000 a year, and it would relieve an income 
of $5,000,000 of taxes in excess of $1,027,000 annually. The 
total reduction in personal income taxes under the provisions 
of this bill, according to the statement of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, would be $219,000,000. 

Dividing the taxpayers of the United States into two classes, 
namely, those paying taxes on incomes of $100,000 and more, 
and those paying taxes upon incomes of less than $100,000, we 
find that there are in the first class 5,694 taxpayers, and in the 
second class 7,293,000 taxpayers. Of the total reduction pro- 
posed in personal income taxes $120,000,000 goes to the 5,694 
class and $98,500,000 goes to the other class, embracing 7;293,- 
000 taxpayers. 
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Mr. President, this bill also proposes to repeal the estate tax 
By the estate tax I am referring, of course, to that tax which 
was initiated in 1917 and which has been in effect since, re 
quiring al! estates of decedents of over $50,000 value to pay 
taxes to the Federal Government. Last year the income from 
that tax—and when I say income” I mean the amount 
charged on the books of the Treasury—is estimated at $150 
000,000. Should the bill be passed as reported, that tax will 
be absolutely repealed. 

By reference to the 1923 tax returns it will be found that 
under the 1921 law over 50 per cent of the taxes derived from 
estates came from the 5,694 class, to which I have referred 
that is, who in life enjoyed incomes of $100,000 or more 
inasmuch as the tax was increased by the 1924 law, about 60 
per cent of this $150,000,000 will come from the estates of 
those who enjoyed incomes of $100,000 or more per annum. 
In other words, in repealing this estate tax the Senate still 
further favors this 5.694 class by decreasing the amount that 
will be payable by the estates of this class $90,000,000 a year. 

This, however, is not all. The Senate bill provides that all 
estates taxed under the 1924 law shall be reestimated on the 
basis of the 1921 law and refunds granted or cancellations of 
the deferred payments made; and the Treasury 


“ 


- but 


Department 


| estimates that these refunds and cancellations will amount to 


| about $100,000,000, and of this $60,000,000 will be for the 
account of the estates of the 5,694 class. 
Nor is this all. The 1924 law provided for a gift tax to 


| pealed 
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discourage the evasion of the estate tax, and this is also re- 
During the last year the Government collected some 
$7,500,000 on this aceount. Approximately 60 per cent of the 
gift tax eliminated will inure to the benefit of the 5.694 elass. 

So what are the results? We find that the 5.694 class will 
receive reductions in personal income taxes of $120,500.000: 
on account of estate-tax reductions, $90,000,000: on aceount of 
rebates of estate taxes levied under the 1924 law, $60,000,000: 
saving on account of gift-tax repeal, $4,500,000: total, S275.- 
000,000. Thus the 5,694 class of taxpayers next year will be 
relieved of taxes amounting to $275,000,000, but the remaining 
7,293,000 taxpayers filing incomes last year will be relieved of 
only $201,500,000. 

Mr. President, this tax bill will go down in history as the 
millionaire tax bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the 2,350,000 taxpayers who 
do not pay a single, solitary cent will not think that it is very 
much of a millionaire tax bill, ; 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, subtract 2,350,000 taxpayers 
from the 7,293,000, and what have you left? You have about 


| 5,000,000 taxpayers left. 


Mr. SMOOT. No; you have only two-thirds of the tuxpayers 
that are paying anything at all as compared with what they 
are paying to-day. In other words, a third of the whole num- 
ber of taxpayers in the United States who have been paying 
taxes in the past are entirely relieved by this bill from any 
tax whatever. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment, Mr. President. May I ask 
the chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate now 
many income-tax payers there are in the United States to-day? 

Mr. WATSON. Four million and ninety thousand, of which 
we take off 2,300,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. All right. Now, Mr. President, I should 
like to ask how many taxpayers it is estimated there will be 
under the bill as reported by the Finance Committee to the 
Senate? 


Mr. WATSON. The difference between 4,090,000 and 
2,300,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. So there would be less than 2,000,000 tax- 
payers. 


Mr. HOWELL. I should like to have the number exactly. 

Mr. WATSON. I can not give it to the Senator the 
individual, but I can come pretty Close to it—1,790,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well, Mr. President. I quoted the 1925 
tax returns. I will accept the statement that there will be 
1,790,000 taxpayers under the present tax bill. Then wpon 
that assumption I want to call your attention to the fact that 
5,000 of those taxpayers will receive the benefit of a reduction 
in taxes next year of $275,000,000, and the remaining 1,785,000 
taxpayers will receive a reduction amounting to only $201,- 
500,000. That is bad enough. It still makes this a millionaire 
tax bill, theugh 1,785,000 is not the number in this second 
class. 

Mr. President, in view of the prosperous condition of this 
country and the tremendous war liabilities confronting the 
Government, I can not conceive a justification for such a 
reduction in income and estate taxes, now levied upon large 
incomes and great estates, inasmuch as our expenditures on 
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account of such 


amounting to 


the 


liabilities last year, 
000,000, were but $4,000,000 than 
expenditures for the past four years. 
The conscription of wealth in the case 
been advocated upon all sides. The idea has been approved 
by President Coolidge. Why wait until another war? Why 
hould we not continue to conscript great wealth to the extent 


$1,678 | 
of such 


less average 


of another war has 


that such conseription has been in effect under the provisions 
of the 1924 tax law? For, indeed, the war is still on so far 
the payment of our war liabilities is concerned, not only 
with respect to the payment of our war liabilities, but also of 
ich portion of the war liabilities of the European nations as 
ire represented by the loans made to Europe by this Govern- 
nent 
Mr. President, our debt commission has refunded the debts 
of 11 nations thus far; and provision has been made for the 
cancellation of every debt, and it is probable that every other 
debt also will be eanceled. Therefore the American people 
must pay not only their own war expenses but the war ex- 
penses of European nations so far as represented by the loans 
we made them. I realize that this is a startling statement, 
nnd therefore I propose to demonstrate the fact beyond the 
question of a doubt, because in connection with this tax bill 
our citizens should understand the full meaning of these debt 


settlements: and for the further reason that in justice to the 
people of the United States the people of the debtor nations 
should know, should clearly understand, that provision has 
been made for the ultimate cancellation of all their great obli- 
gations 

rhe foreign debts of the United States were not unliquidated 
accounts. Each was represented by definite notes or other 
obligations upon which the agreed interest was 5 per cent per 
annum. The justice of this rate of interest is evident from 
that the money borrowed by the debtor nations was 
o borrowed by the people of the United States upon which 
they have been and are continuing to pay interest. 

from the reports of the Treasury Department for the past 
four years it appears that the amounts of money paid in inter- 
est upon our interest-bearing debt have averaged above 4.4 per 
cent per annum. Therefore 5 per cent was a reasonable rate in 
the circumstances, and so held by the Treasury Department. 
In fact, it stated that “on October 31, 1918, the Treasury 
advised representatives of each foreign government which had 
received cash advances that the matter of the rate of interest 
thelr obligations had received the careful consideration of 
Secretary of the Treasury, and in view of the tax-exemp- 
tion features of the United States bonds, which bad been issued 
providing the money to loan to the allied governments and 
other costs attendant upon the raising of this money, the con- 
clusion had been reached that, taken as an entirety, the cost of 
this money to the United States was approximately 5 per cent.” 

It also should be kept clearly in mind that the agreed interest 
payients upon loans is as much an integral part of the debts as 
the principal in each case, and peculiarly so respecting these 


fact 


thane 


1s 
fil 
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on 


the 


loans, because of the fact, as previously intimated, that the 
Government of the United States did not have the money to 
loan to the debtor nations. In order to accommodate them, it 


was necessary for the Government to borrow the money on long- 
time securities, upon which the Government must pay interest. 

Therefore disregard of the obligation to pay interest by 
debtor nations would place the whole burden of the costs of 
their loans upon the American taxpayers. However, in the 
deductions that follow it has been assumed that an adjustment 
in the interest rate in each case would be acceptable to the 
American people provided the debtor nations paid at least 4% 
per cent interest, inasmuch as some $13,500,000,000 Liberty 
and other bonds have been issued by the Government bearing 
1% per cent interest, from the proceeds of which these great 
foreign loans were made. 

Up to the present time our Foreign Debt Commission has 
refunded the obligations of 11 nations involving debts totaling 
nearly $8,000,000,000, only 60 per cent of which were war 
loans, the remaining 40 per cent having been loaned after the 
war had terminated. The terms resulting from the commission's 
refunding operations, so far as the American people are con- 
cerned, are discouraging, if not disheartening. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. KING. 


Certainly. 
Is it not a fact that a considerable part of the 


40 per cent just alluded to by the Senator, which he states 
are postwar loans, were made pursuant to contracts reached 
prior to the termination of the war and in extinguishment of | 
obligations, which had been incurred by the debtor nations, 
most of them in the United States, upon the promise of the 
United States to complete the loans? | 
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Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am not familiar with all 
ihe considerations that affected the Treasury Department in 
naking these loans following the war, but I do feel that there 
was remissness in not protecting the United States Government 
when these arrangements were made for loans, respecting any 
moneys that might be demanded after the war was over. ‘ 
Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon a further inter- 
ruption, I am not combating any of the positions taken by the 
Senator, It is not now the time to discuss that. I have felt, 
however, that those in charge of the Treasury Department of 
the Government during the war, and immediately thereafter, 
pursued a course which they thought, and which the public 
thought, was necessary to be pursued in order to have the 
Allies strengthened in the performance of the great task of 
defeating the common enemy. The Senator will recall that 
in 1917, when we entered the war, we were not in a position 
to furnish men. Representatives of France and Great Britain 
and the other allied nations came here and begged that we 
send some men, because they had been holding the line there, 
and they had been bled white. We said, “ We probably will 
not be able to send you any men until 1918." We had taken 
their securities. 

They had been purchasing supplies from us—I will not say 
at extortionate prices, but at very high prices—until we bled 
them of all of their liquid assets. We were their allies in the 
war. They were holding the battle front until we could get 
our boys over there, and we did not get many of them over 
there until the spring of 1918. They said, “We have to buy 
your corn, and your wheat, and your potatoes, and your other 
food supplies, your powder, and so on,” and we sold large 
quantities of goods at enhanced prices and extended them 
credit. We promised them the credits along in 1917 and 
1918, and relying upon those credits which we extended—and 
we wrote them out on the books of the Treasury Department 
they contracted obligations in the United States as well as in 
Europe which they did not fully discharge until a later date. 

We should take all those matters into account when making 
settlements with these nations and in determining whether or 
not, to use the Senator’s expression, there was a “ remiss- 
ness” upon the part of the Treasury Department in negotiat- 
ing these loans and in taking the kind of security which we did 
take. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in discussing these foreign 
debts it is not my purpose to reflect upon or criticize at this 
time officials in the performance of their duty at the time 
this money was loaned. Nor is it my purpose or intention 
to criticize the Debt Commission for what they have done. I[ 
am merely stating certain facts. I am trying to make it plain 
that the people of this country have tremendous war liabilities, 
and that in addition thereto through the cancellation of these 
debts, they have assumed other tremendous liabilities from 
which they supposed they would be freed; and hence that this 
is not the time to relieve the great estates and the huge 
fortunes from the payment of taxes which ultimately, by tho 
adoption of the policy indicated in this bill, may be loaded 
upon the shoulders of the great masses of the people of this 
country in the form of indirect taxes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harrison in the chair) 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not want the observation of the Senator 
from Utah to pass unnoticed. I have not the law before me 
under which these foreign loans were made, but I have never 
had any doubt, whatever might have been the intention of our 
officials under two different administrations, because some of 
them were made, as I remember it, under President Harding's 
administration, quite a long while after the war was over 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, does the Senator state that 
some of these loans were made during the administration of 
President Harding? 

Mr. NORRIS. At least we passed a resolution validating one 
after President Harding was in the White House. 

Mr. WILLIS. I submit that no such loans were made during 
the administration of President Harding. At least I never 
heard of any. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska is wrong in his 
statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Am I wrong? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator is wrong. 

Mr, NORRIS. What administration was it during which we 
passed a resolution through the Senate approving a loan that 
was to be made to that little Republic ever ia Africa? 

Mr. KING. Liberia? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; Liberia, 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
wanted a loan to be made, which this Nation was morally obli- 
gated to make, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But which it did not make, largely 
due. I think, to the speech made by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. We passed a resolution through the Senate 
authorizing the making of the loan. 


Mir. SHORTRIDGR. It should have been made, in my hum- 
ble judgment. 
Mr. NORRIS. Of course it should not have been made, Mr. 


President. 


Mr. SMOOT. It was not. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was not, because of the defense of our 
country by the Senators who are now criticizing me that it 
was not made. They were standing here trying to have it 
made. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely. 

‘lr. NORRIS. A great deal of money was loaned long after 
{ war, in my judgment illegally, absolutely contrary to the 
iw I am not saying that those making them thought we 


should not have made them, or anything of that kind. I am not 
attacking anybody’s intention or motives. But the law 
cifically provided the conditions under which those loans could 
be made, and the effect of one of the provisions was that we 
should loan only to those engaged with us in the war against 
Germany. When the war ended there were no such nations 
sed, and we paid many millions of dollars after that. 
was done, in my humble opinion, without any anthority of law 
whatever. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I never contended that our Govern- 
ment was legally obligated to loan $5,000,000 to that struggling 
Republic of Liberia, but I did contend, and I should contend 
to-day, that we were morally obligated to do ;o because of the 
promises that were extended to that little Republic by a really 
great and patriotic President, President Woodrow Wilson. I 
thought so then, I think so now, and upon an appropriate occa- 
sion I propose to suggest that the debt of that little nation, 
which, I believe, is some $26,000, shall be canceled—that we 
shall cancel that debt entirely. 

Mr. NORRIS. We will not need to take any action to can- 
eel it. It is canceled now. Nobody expects they will ever pay 
any of it. That does not do away with the fact that the very 
object of that law, providing for the loaning of public money, 
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been agreed to. They assumed that we 
were going to appreve the action of the Debt Commission. 
That was hinted in the strongest kind of terms in the 


circular 
that was sent over this country in an effort to sell those 
Italian bonds, and we are going to be confronted with the 
propaganda when the matter comes before the Senate. It 


going to be said, “There are millions and millions of dellars 
in the shape of Italian bonds scattered all over the country, 


owned by American citizens, who bought them through the 
instrumentality of J. P. Morgan & Co., and you are jeopardizing 
those bonds if you insist that Italy shall pay the debt she 
owes to the Government of the United States.” We are going 
to be confronted with that when the debt settlement comes m 
That will be one of the principal arguments Of course 
nobody had any xuthority to bind us as a matter of law, bu 
there is going to be an attempt made to fie us hand and foot 
and say that we are morally bound to do this, and that now 
we must do it. The same argument was made in the case of 
Liberia, and the same with some of the other matters. Son 
body promised to lend money who had no authority to make 
;} any such promise. It is suid, ** We have promised, and we must 
| lend it.’ 

If Liberia had won the war, if they had done something to 
win the war, there might be something of a moral oblig: i. 


It | 


But I krow and you know, Mr. President, and God knows, that 
they did not do anything to win the war. It was easy enough 
for any set of men to go out and organize a new governme 

like that of the Hedjaz. Nobody knows where they were when 
they formed it, or just what they had, but they organized a new 


government and declared war against Germany, and then they 
came to the United States Federal Treasury and yvot nearly 
all the money they wanted. Money was as cheap then as 


though every thousand-dollar bond was a dry leaf and our for 


ests were filled with dry leaves, and all we had to do was to 
pick them. 

Anybody could borrow money from the United States if 
he would declare war against Germany. He did not have to 
do anythine against Germany. I presume Germany has not 
found out yet that Liberia declared war against her, and 


never will find it out, but Liberia got a little money, and now 
Senators are weeping and wailing because she did not get more 
from the toiling masses of the United States who 


have to 


| pay the taxes after all. 


which they had to borrow from our taxpayers, who are toiling | 


now to pay the interest, was to enable us to fight the war, 
was to give it to somebody who was to help fight the war, to 
give it to those who were engaged in fighting the war. Some- 
body may want to loan some money to them yet, and they 
may be right, but there is no law authorizing it, and there 
was no law authorizing the lending of any money after the 
war was over, as I understand the law. I am not criticizing 
a man who thinks we ought to forgive all the debts, or that 
we ought to lend more money to-day and then forgive it after- 
wards. That is a different proposition. But we are at the 
moment discussing the legal question involved. 

It is no defense, either, in my judgment, to say that we 
ought to lend this money because somebody who had not any 
authority said we would. We are going to have that very 
matter brought up in connection with the Italian debt settle- 
ment. It is going to be said, “Why, the commission has 
approved it, the President has approved it, and the Italian 
Government has borrowed some money on the strength of 
that approval, and there is nothing for you to do except to 
sign on the dotted line.” Nobody had any authority to bind 
us, and if we are going to permit ourselves to be bound by 
officials, however high, or however great, without authority, 
then we might just as well adjourn and go home, and have a 
Mussolini government here to begin with. We must at some 
time or other put our foot down on the proposition that Con- 
gress ean be bound hand and foot before we have an oppor- 
tunity to act, where our action is necessary to make an action 
legal. That is what is done with some of these debts. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not claim for a minute, 
does he, that the Debt Commission has taken the position 
that Congress does not have to approve the settlement? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator protests too quickly. . I 
do not take any such position. The Debt Commission has no 
authority to bind us, and, so far as I know, they have never 
attempted to bind us. 

Mr. SMOOT. Never. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nevertheless, they made this agreement, 
and when it was made, Wall Street made a loan for quite a 
good many million dollars, which they would not have made 


Mr. BOWELL. 
commission's 


Mr. President, 
refunding 


the terms resulting from the 


operations so far as the American 


| people are concerned are indeed discouraging, if not dishearts 


ing. One of the most favorable adjustments was that made 
with Great Britain. The amount due on account of this debt, 
according to the Treasury statement, as of the date of the 


1922 


wk, 


refunding, December 15, was $4.715.811,000. In this set- 
tlement it was agreed that certain variable payments shou!d be 
made annually over a period of 62 years. In order to anal) 
and determine the full meaning of this accommodation it is 
necessary to reduce those payments, as it were, to a common 
denominator; that to determine the equivalent in equal 
annual installments for the whole period on the basis cf 4% 
per cent. As a consequence, it appears that the total pay 
ments of Great Britain of every kind and nature on account 
of this debt during the 62 years are equivalent to 62 annual 
payments of $174,468,000, or 3.7 per cent per year upon the debt. 
Remember that the rate of payment only will continue for 62 
years, leaving nothing to apply upon the principal; and at the 


LO 


is, 


| end of the sixty-second year the debt is automatically canceled 


and Great Britain’s obligation then terminates. 

But this is not all of the story. The interest at 4% per cent 
upon the British debt, or the rate which the American people 
are now paying and will continue to pay upon a major portion 
of their war bonds outstanding, is $200,225,000 per annum, or 
about $26,000,000 more per year than the British will pay in 
these equal annua! instaliments.. In other words, under 
terms of the settlement the British Government fails to 
the annual interest that the American people must pay upon 
their 4% per cent bonds, representing the British debt, by 
about $26,000,000 a year. Hence this deficit in interest must be 
paid every year by the American people, and then at the end of 
the sixty-second year the British payments terminate and the 
debt is canceled. The American people, after paying all this 
deficiency in interest, must also pay the British debt, inasmuch 
as the debt is canceled. 

Again, let us assume that the Government of the 


the 


pay 


United 


| States will not only pay the annual deficit in interest during 


the 62 years, but enough additional to amortize the British 
debt at the end of that period. Under such circumstances 
the deficit above Great Britain's total payment would be about 


on any other theory except that the settlement with the $42,500,000 annually. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Storrreince in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Utah’ 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to discuss the British debt or 
any other debt at this time, but I think the Senator certainly 
does not understand the British debt settlement, or else the fig- 
ures he is quoting are out of all proportion to what the real 
truth is. Does the Senator know that Great Britain will pay 
to the United States from the beginning to the end about 
$12.000,000,000 ? 

Mr. HOWELL. Well, Mr. President-——~— 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know that? 

Mr. HOWELL. I trust the Senator will allow me to an- 
swer the question as I see fit. I have surmised that the 
meaning of the debt settlement was not understood by our 
Debt Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I have no further statement to make, 
becnuse the Senator evidently thinks I do not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have surmised that the debt settlement 
was not understood by the United States Debt Commission, 
and now the Senator from Utah, a member of that commission, 
is denying these figures, which in truth can not be denied. 
They are based upon Treasury statements; and I want to say 
to the Senator that his denial renders me more confident that 
my surmise is correct, but I do not propose to criticize the 
Debt Commission at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I want to say is this, and this is the pic- 
ture, and it is a true picture: The British Government settled 
with the United States by paying a certain amount of the 
principal of the debt and the interest at 4% per cent up to 
December 15, 1922. Beginning with December 15, 1922, she 
pays a certain amount of the principal and 3 per cent interest 
upou all of the unpaid principal for 10 years. Beginning with 
the eleventh year after December 15, 1922, she is to pay 
annually to the end of the sixty-second year 3% per cent 
interest as well as annual payments on the principal. At the 
end of the 62 years, instead of having paid, as the Senator 
said or as I understood him, approximately only the amount 
of the principal, or $4,600,000, the British Government will 
have paid to us over $11,000,000. In other words, they will 
have paid over $6,000,000,000 in interest alone. That is the 
truth of the matter. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr, President, my surmise in the premises 
is further confirmed. The Senator knows that a debt of $100 
due in one year bearing 4% per cent interest produces interest 
thereon of only $4.25, a relatively negligible amount. But 
$100 due in 16 years at 41% per cent produces $100 in interest. 
The interest on $100 due in 27 years at 44% per cent is $200. 
The interest on $100 due in 48 years at 4% per cent is $500. 
When we get to $100 due in 62 years at 414 per cent we find 
that though the principal remains $100, the interest becomes 
$1,200. 

No one understood this facet better than the Duropean repre- 
sentatives who were sent here to negotiate the debt settle- 
ments. They knew that the whole question they had to deal 
with was interest, not principal. It is evident that our com- 
missioners talked about principal altogether, and finally the 
British representatives said, “ We will concede the proposition 
that the principal shall be paid, but now reduce the interest.” 
Does the Senator not see what they were worrying and hence 
talking about? 

Mr. SMOOT. They were talking about the interest, of 
course, 

Mr. HOWELL. What they had in mind was getting con- 
cessions in the matter of interest, which was the big thing. 
They were saving at the bunghole while our commission eyi- 
dently was saving at the spigot. I am delighted that the 
Senator has brought the matter up, because I have given no 
little consideration to the debt question, and it seems to me 
I understand how all this came about, so I am not surprised 
that the Senator from Utah is amazed at the figures I am 
quoting. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not amazed at the figure. I am amazed 
at the statement the Senator is making. That is all I am 
amazed at. Does the Senator say the statement I made is 
incorrect? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say the statement I made 
is incorrect ? 

Mr. HOWELL Mr. President, I have made a statement 
of just exactly what Great Britain will have paid. I ask 
the Senator if he denies the correctness of my figures. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I have not followed the Senator's figures ex 
cept toward the last, when I heard him say that we would not 
receive any payment on the principal of the British debt, bx; 
that that would be forgiven and they would only pay th» 
interest on the debt. I deny that. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. The Senator from Utah has 
denied the proposition, and when it is proven to be corre: 
it will further prove that he did not realize what he was 
doing when he was on the Debt Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have here a copy of the agreement that 
was signed by the United States and the British Government 
In the agreement are shown the payments to be made year 
by year for the 62 years, and this is what it shows: The firs: 
year they pay on the principal $23,000,000 and in interest 
$138,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. How much do they pay as a total the firs: 
year? 

Mr. SMOOT. They pay a total the first year of $161,000,600, 
being $138,000,000 of interest and $23,000,000 on the principai. 
The next year they pay $137,000,000 interest. The difference 
in the interest paid is because of the interest they do not have 
to pay upon the $23,000,000 which they have paid upon the 
principal and which, of course, does not then bear any interest. 

3ut here, Mr. President, are the figures that they pay year 
by year on the principal, The payments on the principal begin 
with $23,000,000 and then run $23,000,000, $24,000,000, $25.- 
000,000, $25,000,000, $27,000,000, $27,000,000, $28,000,000, and so 
on. Those payments are all on the principal. Then the pay- 
ments on the principal increase until in the sixty-second year 
they pay on the principal $175,000,000 and only 56,125,000 in 
interest. In other words, instead of paying only $4,600,000,000 
during the whole time, as the Senator has stated. they pay a 
total of $6,505,955,000 of interest and they pay the origina! 
principal of $4,600,000,000, which will make a total, as I said 
before, of principal and interest amounting to $11,105,965,000. 

There is the agreement signed by England and the United 
States: and, I do not care what figures the Senator quotes 
here on his theory of it, that is what Great Britain will pay. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have a statement furnished 
by the Treasury Departmeat of what Great Britain will pay. 
I will ask the Senator from Utah if it is not a fact that the 
interest upon the British debt at 4% per cent is $200,000,000 
per annum? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have stated what the interes: 
was—8 per cent for the first 10 years and 3% per cent there- 
after; and they paid 41%4 per cent from the time the obligation 
was created down to and including December 15, 1922. Afie: 
that the agreement was to pay $4,600,000,000. That was the prin- 
cipal, including the interest up to December 15, 1922. For the 
10 vears after that Great Britain pays 3 per cent, and for tlic 
52 years following she is to pay 3% per cent interest. There 
is no question but that the payment by Great Britain of an 
interest of 44% per cent would pay the debt more quickly than 
the payment of 3 per cent, but the figures which the Senator 
from Nebraska has been giving here are on the basis of nv 
payment of the principal. On that theory what he states is 
true as to how soon Great Britain would pay the amount, but 
Great Britain pays, beginning with the first year, $25,000,000, 
and ends with a payment on the principal of $175,000,000. 
Great Britain starts by paying the first year an interest of 
$38,000,000, and she winds up by paying $6,125,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I should like to have Sena- 
tors mark these facts: The total amount paid by Great Britain 
for the first year is $161,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. HOWELL. The interest upon the British debt at 4% 
per cent is $200,000,000. Did Great Britain pay anything on 
the principal for that year? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President, I do not see what the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is driving at. I have stated time and again 
that the settlement provides for the payment of interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent for 10 years. That is what it was. If the 
Senator from Nebraska wishes to figure as to what the differ- 
ence would be between paying 3 per cent and 4%4 per cent and 
show what was lost by not paying 4% per cent, that is another 
question, but the Debt Commission made the settlement upon 
the basis of ability to pay, and there is not a country yet that 
has been able to pay what England has paid in settlement. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator mean to say that this is 
the best settlement and that no other country paid as much as 
Great Britain did? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is the best settlement. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator mean to say that these 
settlements were made on the basis of ability to pay? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that was the basis of a’! of our 
settlements of foreign debts. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. I want to ask the Senator this 
ouestion: Great Britain pays 3.7 per cent upon her debt, and 
her debt is canceled. Poland pays 3.7 per cent upon her debt, 
and her debt is canceled. Did the Debt Commission settle 
Poland’s debt according to her ability to pay or did they settle 
the debt of Great Britain according to her ability to pay? 
They both pay the same amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; they do not do any such thing. 

Mr. HOWELL. That shows that the Senator from Utah does 
not know what these settlements were. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course not. 


Poland was given an advantage over England in the first year’s 
payment. 
not. but that is a fact; it is the truth; but the settlements are 
pot the same. 

Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. HOWELL. I do not mean to say that the same amounts 
were paid in the same years or the same relative amounts, but 
I] mean to say that as to the worth of the settlement Poland 
pays as much as does Great Britain; and to say that Poland is 
as able to bear her debt as Great Britain is to bear her debt, 
I think proves that the question of ability to pay was not fol- 


They are identically the same settlements. 


lowed out, because—and let me tell the Senator another thing | 


here—all that Rumania pays is 3.4 per cent per annum for 62 
years upon her debt, and then the debt is canceled. Rumania 
is a country with 17,000,000 of people, and I am informed, or 
it has been stated in the newspapers openly, that the repre- 
sentative of Rumania, the minister of Rumania in this coun- 
try, desired that his country should pay that debt in full now 
because they were able to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Debt Commission were even 
compelled to give Rumania more favorable terms for making 
payment the first year than were given to Poland. The idea of 
saying that we would not allow her to pay the same as Great 
Britain is preposterous. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we had better proceed with the discus- 
sion of surtaxes again. 

Mr. HOWELL. I realize that the Senator from Utah would 
like to get on the subject of taxes again. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what is before the Senate. 

Mr. HOWELL. This subject has a marked bearing on the 
question of taxes. These debts have been canceled. We have 
outstanding about $13,500,000,000 of bonds bearing 4% per 
cent interest upon which the people must pay the interest every 
year. The obligations of the foreign nations were all 5 per 
cent obligations, but I have assumed, for the purpose of mak- 
ing these calculations, that the people of the United States 
would be satisfied if the 5 per cent rate were reduced to 
414 per cent, because that is what our people are now paying on 
account of the money they have loaned to foreign nations. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Congress of the United States and the 
President, who signed the bills, were perfectly satisfied with 
the settlements that were made. Why does not the Senator 
from Nebraska take 6 per cent? That rate will show a great 
deal worse state of affairs than he has presented. It will 
show that we have not only canceled’‘all the debts of foreign 
nations, but that we are in addition giving them a large 
amount of money. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am taking 4% per cent for 
the reason that during the last four years the average rate 
of interest paid upon the interest-bearing debt of this country 
has been about 4% per cent. However, I have not used 41% 
per cent in my calculations. I merely have utilized the 44 
per cent rate that we must pay upon our outstanding taxable 
bonds for years to come. I have assumed that the people of 
the United States would be willing to reduce the 5 per cent 
interest these nations agreed to pay to 4%4 per cent, and I 
have based my calculations upon that rate. 

I wish to state again that upon that basis Great Britain 
pays 3.7 per cent for 62 years, and then her debt is canceled, 
and, in addition, Mr. President, although we cancel that debt, 
eve: > year on account of the Liberty bonds representing it the 
American people must pay about $26,000,000 because of a 
deficit in interest. This deficit in interest must be paid every 
year by the American people, and then at the end of the 62- 
year period the British payments terminate and the debt is 
canceled—that is, the American people, after paying all the 
deficiency in interest must also pay the British debt, inasmuch 
as the debt is canceled. 


I do not know whether the Senator has noticed it or | 
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Again, let us assume that the Government will not only pay 
this annual deficit in interest during 62 years but enough addi- 
tional to amortize the British debt at the end of that period. 
Under such circumstances the deficit above Great Britain's 
total payments would be about $42,500,000 annually. The total 
of such deficits for 62 years, without interest, would amount te 
$2,630,000,000, and with interest at 4%4 per cent the total loss 


to the American people would reach $12,183,000,000; that is 
our loss due to the settlement of the debt of Great Britain. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 


| braska yield to his colleague? 
All I rely upon, Mr. President, | 
is the settlements that were signed by the different countries. | 


Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that I may have a clear understanding of 
the Senator's contention, I should like to ask him a question. 
As I understand, the taxes that our people must pay on the 
debt they owe on account of money borrowed, which was origi- 
nally loaned to Great Britain, at 4% per cent for the 62 years 
that Great Britain has in which to pay the debt will amount to 
over $12,000,000,000 more than they wjll get from Great Britain 
in a cancellation of the debt? 

Mr. HOWELL. No; Mr. President, they will pay during the 
62 years in interest deficits $2,150,000,000. Then the debt 
be canceled, which amounts to $4,700,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. What I wanted to get at was this: Assuming 
now that we have to continue paying 4% per cent interest aml 
England pays us 3 per cent for 10 years and then 3% per cent, 
we will have to pay on account of the British debt how many 
billion dollars more than she will pay back to us on that debt? 
llow much will we pay ip excess of what we will get back? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have not those figures at hand. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, it would be a vast sum of money; 
everybody must see that. If we have to pay 4% per cent in- 
terest for money and loan it out at 3 per cent and 3% per cent 
over a period of 62 years, We will lose a great deal of money by 
the operation. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, to return to the British debt, 
I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the 
interest upon the British debt amounts to $200,225,000 annually 
at 4% per cent; that in no year of the 62 years does Great 
Britain pay that amount of this interest. The least payment 
is about $159,000,600, as compared with the interest of $200,- 
225,000. The maximum payment is about $185,000,000, as com- 
pared with the $200,225,000. How, then, does England pay 
anything upon the principal? You need no calculations to 
answer this question. All you need to do is simply to inspect 
the total annual payments by Great Britain, and you will 
find that they fall short of 4% per cent interest upon that debt 
by from $15,000,000 to $40,000,000 per year. The lowest deficit 
is $15,000,000 ; the greatest is about $40,000,000. Do you need 
any further proof to show that the principal of that great debt 
has been canceled? Furthermore, Mr. President, as I have 
made clear, the total payments to be made on an equal annual 
basis of payment are not sufficient to pay the annual interest 
on this debt, lacking about $26,000,000 per year. 

Again, Mr. President, the most unfavorable settlement from 
our point of view is that proposed with Italy. Her debt, in- 
cluding unpaid interest, totals, according to Treasury state- 
ments, $2,150,151,000. All payments of every kind and nature 
to be made by Italy over 62 years are equivalent, on a 4% per 
cent basis, to 62 equal annual installments of $24,306,000; but 
the annual interest that the American people must pay upon 
their outstanding 4% per cent bonds representing Italy's in- 
debtedness is $91,373,000, or about $67,000,000 per year more 
than Italy’s equivalent equa! annua! payments. 

In short, for 62 years Italy pays only 1.1 per cent upon her 
debt, and then the debt is canceled; but in the meantime the 
American people must pay every year, on account of their 44 
per cent bonds outstanding, an interest deficit on Italy's debt 
of approximately $67,000,000. 

Assuming, as in the case of the British debt, that in addi- 
tion to the interest deficit of $67,000,000 the United States 
Government adds enough more to amortize Italy’s debt by the 
end of the sixty-second year, then the annual deficit over and 
above Italy’s yearly payment of $24,306,000 will amount, with- 
out interest, to $4,625,000,000 for the 62-year period. With 
interest at 4144 per cent, the loss to the people of the United 
States totals $21,422,000,000. 

Mr. President, without going further into the details of the 
various settlements approved and pending, I will merely call 
the rol] of the nations whose debts thus far bave been refunded, 
with the result in each case. 
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Great Britain pays 3.7 per cent; the entire debt is canceled 
at the end of the sixty-second year; the annual deficit in in- 
terest that must be paid by the United States is $25,747,000. 

Esthonia’s debt is $14,148,000. She pays 3.7 per cent inter- 
est and no principal, the debt being canceled. The annual 
deficit in interest that the people of the United States must 
pay for 62 years is $77,000. 

Finland pays 3.7 per cent; the debt is canceled; the deficit 
in interest is $49,000 annually. 

Hungary pays 3.7 per cent interest; no principal; the debt is 
canceled ; the annual deficit in interest is $11,000. 

Latvia pays 3.7 per cent interest; no principal; the debt is 
canceled: the annual deficit in interest is $31,000. 

Lithuania pays 3.7 per cent; no principal; the debt is can- 
ccled ; the annual deficit in interest is $36,000. 

Poland pays 3.7 per cent; no principal; the debt is canceled; 
the annual deficit in interest is $994,000. 

Rumania pays 8.4 per cent interest; no principal; the debt 
is canceled: the annual deficit in interest is $377,000. 

(Czechoslovakia pays 3.4 per cent interest; no principal; the 
debt is canceled; the annual deficit in interest is $1,034,000. 

Belgium pays 2.1 per cent interest; no principal; the debt is 
canceled; the annual deficit in interest is $10,194,000. 

Italy pays 1.1 per cent interest; no principal; the debt is can- 
celed; the annual deficit in interest is $67,067,000. 

Total: All these 11 countries pay a consolidated weighted 
average of 2.9 per cent per annum upon their debts; no prin- 
cipal; all debts are canceled; and the annual deficit that must 
be met by the people of the United States for 62 years is $105,- 
617,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHorrringe in the chair). 
Will the Senator permit the Chair to ask a question? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What does the Senator mean 
by saying that they pay no principal? 

Mr. HOWELL. I mean to say that if all the payments the 
debtor nations make are applied on interest, the interest rates 
that I have stated constitute all that such payments will carry 
in connection with the debts; and as the debtor nations make 
no other payments, therefore there are no payments on princi- 
pal, and hence the debt is canceled at the end of 62 years. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Has the Senator prepared a table showing 
what result would be obtained if we got our money at 2 per 
cent after the outstanding Liberty loan bonds are due? Has 
the Senator figured out what we would lose if we got our money 
at 2 per cent? 

Mr. HOWELL. No, Mr. President; I have not. A great 
deal has been said about nontaxable bonds. Our 3% per cent 
noniaxable bonds are now below par. It is not probable that 
we will be able to market any taxable bonds which we issue 
in the future at a much better rate than 4% per cent. Of 
course, if we relieye future bonds of all taxation, these debts 
may be refunded on a lower basis, but when’ we do so we 
merely save interest and lose equivalent taxes. 

Let me call the Senator's attention to this fact: In England 
all Government bonds are subject to taxation, and every one 
of the bonds that are provided for under these refunding agree- 
ments, if issued and sold to the citizens of the debtor nation, 
would be taxable—for instance, in Great Britain. So in this 
connection I wish to state that inasmuch as for the past four 
years this Government has been paying on an average of about 
4.4 per cent for its money—I am talking about what it has 
paid on its interest-bearing debt—and we are now paying 4% 
per cent upon $13,500,000,000 of bonds, and will be doing so for 
years to come; and as each one of these debts was a liquidated 
account, and the agreed interest 5 per cent, in my opinion for 
the 62 years we should have had at least 4% per cent interest, 
even if we canceled all the principal. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator made the statement that the 3% 
per cent Liberty bonds were below par. 

Mr. HOWELL. They have been below par within the last 
60 days. I have not noticed quotations recently. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think yesterday they sold at a figure lower 
than at any time, and they were yesterday selling at 100.4. 

Mr. HOWELL. They were below par the last time [ hap- 
pened to note the quotations. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President. may I ask the Senator just 
why, in his caleulation, he figures that we will have to pay 
41% per cent for 62 years? Assuming that we pay these debts 
up when they are due, along in 1950 or 1954, then for the 
balance of some 30 or 40 years we would not have this interest 
to pay, would we, and the amounts would not be the same? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, | would have considered such 
@ suggestion as having merit in connection with the settle- 
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ment —not that it does not have merit in the sense of a ques 
tion asked—provided the United States was not estopped from 
demanding 4% per cent while we have to pay the present 
rate of interest. The Secretary of the Treasury has stated 
that, as to ability to pay, it was merely a matter of judgment, 
and that it was very difficult to anticipate so far in the future. 
But we are estopped from ever rejudging these cases. They 
are settled for all time. The debts in the cases where settle. 
ments have been approved are canceled, and the rates stated 
are the rates of interest we will receive, assuming money 
worth 44% per cent. 

At this time I ask that this table be inserted in the Recorp,. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DISPOSITION OF FOREIGN DEBTS THUS FAR REFUNDED BY THE U 
STATES FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION 


{trp 


(1) The foreign debts were not unliquidated accounts, but all wera 
represented by definite notes and obligations upon which the agreed 
interest was at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 

(2) The amount of interest paid upon the interest-bearing national 
debt during the last four years has averaged above 4.4 per cent; 
however, the results afforded herewith and the caiculations leading 
thereto are based upon the assumption that money is worth 4\ per 
cent per annum, or the rate of interest the Government is paying on 
$13,593,554,000 of Liberty and other bonds. 

(8) The amounts set forth in column B represent the total debts, 
including unpaid interest, of the debtor nations enumerated to the 
nearest thousand dollars, as per statements of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

(4) The rate of interest set forth in column C in each case is the 
calculated uniform rate of interest the debtor nation will pay on its 
debt for 62 years, provided that its total payments of every kind aad 
nature are applied on account of interest only. 

(5) The amount set forth in column E representa the additional 
sum that the Government must pay annually in each case to make up 
the difference between the rate of interest that will be paid by the 
debtor nation and the 44 per cent interest that must be paid upon 
outstanding Liberty and other bonds issued to make these loans. 











Annual 

' of deficit in 

nterest Amount interest 

Country Bae A rate on debts that must 
debts canceled! | be paid by 

United 

| States 

Per cent | i 

Great Britain.............-- $4, 715, 311, 000 I ad. canes hal $25, 747, 000 
OO, dni bescheddectie 14, 143, 000 3.7 | | 77,000 
(SS SA 9, 191, 000 | 3.7 49, 000 
Hungary 1, 985, 000 3.7 11, 000 
ROGU s edsccc cto 4 5, 894, 000 3.7 31,000 
Lithuania 6, 217, 000 3.7 36, 000 
Nd hea 182, 325, 000 3.7 | 994, 000 
Rumania 46, 945, 000 3.4 377, 000 
Czechoslovakia 123, 855, 000 3.4 1, 034, 000 
NN all 483, 425, 000 | 21 10, 194, 000 
UT acvickddiien sadness cies 2, 150, 151, 000 Li 67, 067, 000 
2.9 | $7, 739, 443,000 | 105, 617,000 


7, 739, 443, 000 


4All canceled. 


(7) The deficit in interest payments for the 62 years totals, without 
interest, $6,548,234,000. This total deficit added to the canceled debts 
renders apparent the loss to the American people on account of these 
transactions, as $14,287,697,000. Adding interest at 3% per cent 
compounded annually, the loss becomes $30,188,336,000. 

(8) Should the Government not only pay the deficit in interest, but 
in addition enough more each year to amortize these debts, in 45 
years the loss without interest would be reduced by a little more than 
half, while the loss with 3% per cent interest would b> $31,315,843,000. 

(9) The above noted losses resulting from the inclusion of 34% per 
cent compound interest is not merely of academic interest. Many 
life insurance companies throughout the country, some with assets 
increasing above $200,000,000 per annum, write insurance and annuity 
contracts guaranteeing results based upon their ability to earn upon 
their funds, continuously 3% per cent compound interest. 

(10) The total payments of every kind and nature to be made by 
Great Britain during the 62 years if divided by 62 equals $179,195,000, 
or 3.8 per cent upon her debt. Thus merely upon the basis of this 
simple, unweighted computation it is evident that for 62 years Great 
Britain will pay 3.8 per cent upon her debt and no principal, heuce 
the debt will be canceled. 

(11) A like simple, unweighted computation applied to the 11 
refunded debts indicates that, together, the 11 debtor nations will pay 
but 3.2 per cent for 62 years, no principal—the debts Leing canceled. 





a a a 





Mr. HOWELL. 
that Pp 


ovision has been made for the cancellation of every 
one of these debts, but, in addition thereto, the American 
people must pay an annual interest deficit of $105,607,000 for 
62 years, unless the Government sees fit to amortize an amount 
of 4% per cent bonds equal to the debt canceled before that 
time. The total of these interest deficits for the 62 years, 
without interest, is $6,548,000,000; with interest, plus the can- 
celed debts, it is $38,068,441 ,000. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, that is in accordance with 
the economy program of the administration, is it not? 

Mr. HOWELL. As I stated before, I have not cited these 
debt cancellations with any intention of criticizing the Debt 
Commission. I simply have cited them as facts, to show 
that the people of this country have tremendous responsibill- 
ties and financial liabilities ahead of them, and that this is 
no time to relieve 5,694 taxpayers of some $275,000,000 of 
taxes. We ought to collect this money as we collected it in 
1924. We ought to continue to collect this money and pay it 
on these great debts. If we do not, ultimately these great obli- 
gations will be paid by the masses of the people of this coun- 
try threugh indirect taxes. If there were reasons to levy 
these taxes in 1924, there certainly is renson to levy them now. 

Mr. President, we provided for taxes at that time at the 
rates fixed, because it was deemed necessary. We believed 
that we ought to collect large sums to meet our obligations. 
But now, as a result of a tremendous propaganda that has 
reached this body, many Senators have been coustrained to 
believe that the people of this country are demanding that we 
shall reduce the taxes upon these 5,694 taxpayers $275,000,000, 
on account of personal income, estate and gift taxes alone. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does _ the 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator has been speaking of propa- 
ganda, and I desire to call his attention to a telegram that 
was sent to the State board of equalization in Montana from 
New York City. It reads as follows: 


Senator from 


Srare BoaRD OF EQUALIZATION, 
Helena, Mont.: 

In view of the elimination of Federal estate tax by the Senate 
Finance Committee in reporting revenue bill to Senate, which is in 
ccord, I understand, with the desires of tax commissioners and State 
tax authorities that such source of revenue be left to the State, and 
as the American Bankers’ Association favors the elimination for like 
reasons, We respectfully beg leave to suggest that the time is now 


opportune for urging Members of Senate to support such elimination 
and asking Members of House to request their conferees when ap- 
pointed to consent to elimination. 
THomas B. Paron, 
General Counsel American Bankers’ Association. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce is a very important body, and it is unnecessary to 
say that its membership consists largely of the representatives 
of the great interests of this country. 


Mr. WHEELER. This was from the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

Mr. HOWELL. I understand. I am now referring to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. The United States 


Chamber of Commerce believes in this tax bill. Their mem- 
bers have been propagating the idea that it is for the benefit 
of the people of the United States. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce not only urges a reduction in these 
taxes, but having discovered that I might not approve of the 
Italian debt settlement one of the trade bodies of my State 
received therefrom a communication with the request that it 
urge me to support the Italian debt settlement. In other 
words, this body, advocating on one hand the repeal of these 
taxes upon great incomes and the huge estates, begs your 
people on the other to urge you to vote in the Senate in favor 
of the Italian debt cancellation, involving the loss of billions. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator from 
Nebraska is aware of the fact that there is a very considerable 
popular sentiment in some parts of the country in favor of 
the total cancellation of these foreign debts; is he not? 

Mr. HOWELL. I am quite aware that there has been an 
apparent sentiment for the cancellation of these debts, but 
I have come in contact with the men on the hustings. I know 
what our people are thinking—the man on the street, not 
the man in the banking house, not the man in the great mer- 
cantile establishment. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the man on the street is the 
very one to whom I am referring. I know that in the com- 
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munity in which I live, that is to say, the city of Baltimore, 
the total cancellation of the foreign debts due to us is advo- 
cated, not simply by individuals connected with banking insti- 
tutions or financial institutions of any kind, but it is advo- 
cated by some of the leading professional men and business 
men of the city, whose views on the subject could not possibly 
be attributed to any selfish moti-e whatever. For instance, 
one of the leading lawyers of the town in which I live, Mr. 
William L. Marbury, one of our most distinguished citizens, 


has, in a very strong communication to the press, advocated 
the total cancellation of the debts. The same thing is true 
of a distinguished former member of the supreme bench 
in Baltimore city, Judge Alfred S. Niles. I merely mention 
those as typical. They have no connection with any financial 
institution of any kind, but are very distinguished lawyers 
in the community, and citizens of very high standing. Of 
course, the Senator has not forgotten the fact that Great 


Britain has intimated in the very strongest terms that if we 
would cancel the debts due us by 


foreign nations, she would 
cancel all that are due to her, 
Mr. SMOOT. Great Britain made a better settlement with 
Italy than we made. 
Mr. HOWELL. I realize that Great Britain said, “ You 


cancel the debt that we owe you, and all other debts, and we 
will cancel all the debts due us. Of course, and Uncle Sam 
would have held the bag. That what Britain urged. It 
was a beautiful proposition! After the trading was over, we 
would have had nothing but the opportunity to pay our debt 
without any aid from Europe, that is all—-the British having 


is 


gotten rid of their good obligation to us by parting with a 
few ships and whetstones. 
I am not questioning what may be the sentiment in the 


State of the Senator from Maryland, but I do know something 
of the sentiment of the man on the street in my own State, 
because I have always felt strongly about these debts. I talked 
about them in my 1922 campaign, and I found 


searcely an 
audience that did not wish the United States to treat these 
debts as if they were due from solvent private debtors. There 


was no real sentiment for cancellation that I could discover. 

Mr. President, so far as paying debts and other liabilities 
of the wur is concerned, the war is not over; it is still with us: 
we are in the midst of it. Hence, this is no time to reduce the 
taxes on large incomes and great estates. 

War may end at the peace table, but taxes go on. The 
ancients used to picture war as the unleashing of three raven- 
ous creatures, Famine, the Sword, and Fire. They should have 
added a fourth, Taxes. At the peace table we may leash or 
partially stay the first three of these scourges, but taxes go 
ravaging on, ultimately feeding upon millions yet unborn. If 
we repeal these taxes as proposed, what we will do ultimately 
is to transform them into indirect taxes and perpetuate the 
agony of payment, involving future generations. Yes, all our 
talk about the conscription of wealth in time of war will be 
stamped as insincerity, because if it 


is proper to conscript 
wealth for the next war, as this war is not yet over, why 
should we now release wealth from such conscription as 


wealth has heretofore borne, not five years ago, but last year? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suorrringe in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the amendment of the committee. 
Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will eall the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Asburst Ferris McKinley Sheppard 
Bayard Fess McLean Shipstead 
Bingham Fletcher McMaster Shortridge 
Blease Frazier McNary Simmons 
Borah George Mayfield Smith 
Bratton Gerry Means Smoot 
Brookhart Glass Metcalf Stanfield 
Broussard Goff Moses Stephens 
Bruce Gooding Norbeck Swanson 
Butler Hale Norris Trammell 
Cameron Harreld Nye Tyson 
Capper Harris Oddie Wadsworth 
Caraway Harrison Overman Walsh 
Copeland Heflin Pepper Warren 
‘ouzens Howell Vhipps Watson 
ummins Jones, Wash. Pine Weller 
Dale Kendrick Ransdell Wheeler 
Deneen Keyes Reed, Pa. Williams 
pin ong Robinson, Ark, Willis 
Edge La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Ernest Lenroot Sackett 
Fernald McKellar Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
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Mr. HOWELL. 
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Mr. President, I offer an amendment in the ] amendment, he can reoffer his amendment to the amendmen 


nature of a substitute for the amendment offered by the junior | 


Senator from Utah to the amendment of the committee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The substitute will be stated. 

The Ciuier Crerk. On page 38, beginning with line 22, strike 
out to line 12 on page 39, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing 

Four thousand four bundred dollars upon net incomes of $60,000; 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


and upon net incomes in excess of $60,000 and not in excess of $62,000, | 
16 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Four thousand seven hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes 
of $62,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $62,000 and not in 
excess of $64,000, 17 per cent in addition of such excess 

rt thousand and sixty dollars upon net incomes of $64,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $64,000 and not in excess of $66,000, 


18 per cc 


Five thousand four hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of 
$60,000 ; net incomes In excess of $66,000 and not 
19 per cent in addition of such excess. 
hundred upon net of $68,000; 
ipon net Incomes in excess of $68,000 and not in excess of $70,000, 


nt in addition of such excess. 


nt in addition of such excess. 


and upen in excuss 


SoS O00 


Vive thousand eight dollars incomes 


ana 
20 per ce 
Six thousand two hundred dollars upon net incomes of $70,000; 


and 


upon net inconres in excess of $70,000 and not in excess of $72,000, 
21 per cent tn addition of such excess 

Six thousand six hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of 
$72,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $72,000 and not in excess 
of $74,000, 22 per cent in addition of such excess 

Seven thousand and sixty dollars upon net incomes of $74,000; aud 
upon net incomes in excess of $74,000 and not in excess of $76,000, 
23 pec cent in addition of such excess. 

Seven thousand five hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of 
$76.000; and upon net incomes in excess of $76,000 and not in excess 
of 478,000, 24 per cent in addition of such excess 

Light thousand dollars upon net incomes of $78,000; and upon net 
in nes in excess of $78,000 and not in excess of $80,000, 25 per cent 
tu add mn of such excess. 

fight thousand five hundred dollars upon aet incomes of $80,000; 
and upon net Incomes in excess of $80,000 and not in excess of $82,060, 
26 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Nine thousand and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $82,000; and 


upon net Incomes in excess of $82,000 and not in excess of $54,000, 27 
pe nt in addition of such excess 
Nine thousand five bundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of 


$84,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $84,000 and not 
500, 28 per cent in addition of such excess, 

hundred and twenty dollars incomes of 
ind upon net Incomes in excess of $86,000 and not 


in excess 
Ri 
ren thousand one 
Si} WOO: 


upon net 


in excess 


> 
” 
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of the committee. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have no objection to that course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question, then, is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Kine] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word. There has been so 
much debate since the amendment was offered that some 
Senators may have lost sight of its importance, its virtues, 
and its merits. It is to reduce approximately $20,000,000 the 
surtaxes upon incomes which fall within the brackets to 
$20,000, and particularly from there up to $40,000 and $60,000. 
it does not touch the rates at all above $100,000. That is to 
be cared for by another amendment. Those who are in favor 


| of equalizing taxes and seeing that greater justice is done to 


those of smaller incomes within the brackets just indicated wil! 
vote for the amendment. It is one which I am sure ought to 
commend itself to every Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the junior Senator from Utah to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I now offer as an amendment 
to the amendment of the committee the amendment which was 
read just a moment ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment offered by 


The question is on agreeing to the 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 


| Howe tt] to the amendment of the committee. 


of $88,000, 29 per cent in addition of such excess. 
fen thousand seven hundred dollars upon net incomes of $88,000; 
and on net incomes in excess of $88,000 and not in excess of 
$< 000, 30 per cent in addition of such excess. 
leven thousand three hundred dollars upon net incemes of $90,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $90,000 and not in excess of 
$02.000, 31 per cent in addition of such excess, 
leven thousand nine hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes | 
of $92,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $92,000 and not in ex- 
ce if $94,000, 32 per cent in addition of such excess. 
welve thousand five hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of 
£94,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $94,000 and not in excess 
$96,000, 33 per cent in addition of such excess 
teen thousand two hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes 
of $96,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $96,000 and not in ex- 
cess of $98,000, 34 per cent in addition of such excess. 
Thirteen thousand nine hundred dollars upon net incomes of 
$08,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $98,000 and not in excess 


of $100,000, 35 per cent addition of such excess. 
hundred dollars upon net incomes 


incomes in excess of $100,000 and 


in 
thousand six 


and upon net 


Fourteen 
S1o00.000: 


of 
not in ex- 


cess of $200,000, 36 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Firty thousand six hundred dollars upon net incomes of $200,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $200,000 and not in excess of 
$300,000, 37 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Fiehty-seven thousand six hundred dollars upon net incomes of 


$300,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $300,000 and not in ex- 


cess of $400,000, 38 per cent in addition of such excess. 


One hundred and twenty-five thousand six hundred dollars upon net 
incomes of $400,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $400,000 and 
not in excess of $500,000, 39 per cent in addition of such excess, 


One hundred and sixty-four thousand six hundred dollars upon net 
incomes of $500,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $500,000, in 
addition 40 per cent of such excess. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Nebraska that he withdraw his substitute now and let us vote 
upon the King amendment. After we vote upon the King 


A psn SSS 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I think a brief statement 
should be made as to the meaning of the amendment which | 
have proposed to the committee amendment. 

In the first bracket covered, $60,000 to $62,000, the rate is 
16 per cent, the same as in the bill reported by the committee. 
In the next bracket, $62,000 to $64,000, instead of 16 per cent 
it is 17 per cent. In the next bracket, from $64,000 to $66,000, 
it is 18 per cent instead of 17 per cent. In the next bracket, 
from $66,000 to $68,000, it is 19 per cent instead of 17 per cent. 
In the next bracket, from $68,000 to $70,000, it is 20 per cent 
instead of 17 per cent. 

The next bracket does not correspond, but is from $70,000 to 
$72,000 and bears 21 per cent, whereas the bracket in the pres- 
ent bill bears 17 per cent. The next bracket, $72,000 to $74,000, 
is 22 per cent, as against 18 per cent in the bill reported by the 
committee. In the next bracket it is 23 per cent instead of 18 
per cent. In the following bracket it is 24 per cent instead of 
18 per cent as in the committee bill. In the bracket from 
$78,000 to $80,000 it is 25 per cent instead of 18 per cent. In 
the next bracket, from $80,000 to $82,000, it is 26 per cent 
instead of 19 per cent as in the committee bill. 

In the next bracket it is 27 per cent instead of 19 per cent. 
In the bracket from $84,000 and $86,000 it is 28 per cent, as 
against 19 per cent under the committee bill. 

In the next bracket it is 29 per cent, as compared with 19 
per cent under the committee bill and 31 per cent under the 
present law. 

In the next bracket it is 30 per cent, as compared with the 
19 per cent under the committee bill and 32 per cent under the 
present law. 

In the next bracket, from $90,000 tc $92,000, it is 31 per cent, 
as against 19 per cent under the committee bill and 33 per cent 
under the present law. 

In the next bracket, from $92,000 to $94,000, it is 32 per cent, 
instead of 19 per cent under the committee bill and 34 per cent 
under the present law. 

In the next bracket, from $94,000 to $96,000, it is 33 per cent, 
as against 19 per cent under the committee bill and 35 per cent 
under the present law. 

In the bracket from $98,000 to $100,000 it is 35 per cent, 
instead of 19 per cent in the committee bill and 36 per cent 
under the present law. 

In the next bracket, from $100,000 to $200,000, it is 36 per 
cent, as against 20 per cent under the committee bill and 37 
per cent under the present law. 

In the bracket from $200,000 to $300,000 it is 37 per cent, as 
against 20 per cent under the committee bill and 38 per cent 
under the present law. 

In the bracket from $300,000 to $400,000 it is 38 per cent, as 
against 20 per cent in the committee bill and 38 per cent under 
the present law. 

In the bracket from $400,000 to $500,000 it is 39 per cent, as 
against 20 per cent in the committee bill and 39 per cent under 
the present law. 

On net incomes of $500,000 or more it is 40 per cent, as 
against 30 per cent in the committee bill, and 40 per cent 
under the present law. 

SeveraL SENATORS. Question! 
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Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howett] to 
the amendment reported by the committee, on which the yeas 
and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nayS were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when the name of Mr. Curtis 
was called). The senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] 
is necessarily absent on account of illness. He is paired with 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]}. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont}, 
who is absent on account of illness. I understand if present 
the Senator frpm Delaware would vote as I shall vote. There- 
fore I am at liberty to vote, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrerp]. I 


transfer that pair to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epwarps] and vote “nay.” 
Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). On this 


question I am paired with the Senator from West Virginia 
{[Mr. Neety], but I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Vermont |Mr. Greene], and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], but 
understand that if present he would vote as I am about to 
yote. I therefore am at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] is necessarily absent. If 
present he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 70, as follows: 


YEAS—15 
Ashurst Couzens La Follette Nye 
Blease Dill McMaster Shipstead 
Borah Frazier Norbeck Wheeler 
Brookhart Howell Norris 

NAYS—70 
Bayard Fletcher McLean Shortridge 
Bingham George McNary Simmons 
Bratton Gerry Mayfield Smith 
Broussard Glass Means Smoot 
truce Goff Metcalf Stanfield 
Butler Gooding Moses Stephens 
Cameron Hale Oddie Swansou 
Capper Harreld Overman Trammell 
Caraway Harris Pepper Tyson 
Copeland Harrison Phipps Wadsworth 
Cummins Heflin Pine Walsh 
Dale Jones, Wash, Ransdell Warren 
Deneen Kendrick Reed, Pa. Watson 
Edge Keyes Robinson, Ark. Weller 
Ernst King Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Fernald Lenroot Sackett Willis 
Ferris McKellar Schall 
Fess McKinley Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—11 

Curtis Gillett Jones, N. Mex, Reed, Mo. 
du Pont Greene Neely Underwood 
Hdwards Johnson Pittman 


So Mr. Howetu’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
committee amendment which I send to the desk, to be added at 
the end of the committee amendment on page 39. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska to the committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The Curer CierK. At the end of the committee amendment, 
on page 39, it is proposed to add the following: 

Eleven thousand six hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of 


$100,600 ; and upon net incomes in excess of $100,000 and not in excess 
of $150,000, 20 per cent in addition of such excess. 


Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the | 
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Seventy-nine thousand one hundred and sixty dollars upon 
comes of $400,000 ; and upon net incomes in excess of $400,000 and not 
in excess of $500,000, 26 per cent in addition of such ex« 

One hundred and five thousand one hundred and sixty 
net incomes of $500,000; and upon net incomes in exc: 
and not in excess of $600,000, 27 per cent in addition o 

One hundred and thirty-two thousand one 
upon net incomes of $600,000; and 
$600,000 and not in excess of $75 


ess 

dollars upon 
ss of $500,000 
f such excess 
nd dollars 


omes n excess of 
uidition of such 


hundred a 


net in 


ixty 
upon 


1.000, 28 per cent in 


excess. 
One hundred and seventy-four thousand one hundred and sixty dollars 
upon net incomes of $750,000; and upon net incomes in excess of 


$750,000 and 


such excess. 


not in excess of $1,000,000, 29 per cent in addition 


Two hundred and forty-six th 
upon net 


susand 


and 


six hundred 


upon bet incomes in exces 


and sixty d 
incomes of $1,000,000; 


$1,000,000, in addition 30 per cent of s 


ch excess. 
N NORRIS. Mr. President— 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne 
| braska yield to me? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 


yield to the Senator from Montana? 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 


Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Nebraska, as I 


understood 


| him, stated that his amendment was to follow the amendment 


on this question I | 


of the committee? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. But it will be observed that there are three 
brackets at that point, one bracket commencing with $70,000, 
another with $80,000, and a third with $100,000 

Mr. NORRIS. To what page of the bill is the Senator from 


| Montana referring? 





| is a lap over. 
| the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska to the committee 


Mr. WALSH. 
Mr. NORRIS. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
correct. 


Page 39. 

Perhaps the amendment does lap over 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] ts 
There are three brackets at that point where there 
Under the rules, of course, we could not consider 


amendment at this time, but I ask unanimous consent 
Mr. NORRIS. I think the amendment to the amendment is 
in order. Mr. President. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 
Mr. NORRIS. Let me first get the idea the Senator from 
Montana has. On page 39, on line 10, is the last of the com- 


mittee amendment, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH. No; the committee amendment ends in line 3 

Mr. NORRIS. I see that I was mistaken 

Mr. WALSH. Let me also state to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that it seems to me the appropriate place to haye*his 
amendment inserted would be immediately after line 12. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator from Montana 

Mr. WALSH. But in that case lines 10, 11, and 12 are a 
duplicate of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 


| Nebraska. 





Twenty-one thousand six hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes | 


of $150,000; and upon net Incomes in excess of $150,000 and not in 
excess of $200,000, 21 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Thirty-two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes 
of $200,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $200,000 and not in 
excess of $250,000, 22 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Forty-three thousand one hundred and sixty dollars upon ret incomes 
of $250,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $250,000 and not in 
excess of $300,000, 23 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Fifty-four thousand six hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes 
of $300,000; and upen net incomes in excess of $300,000 and not in 
excess of $350,000, 24 per cent in addition of such excess, 

Sixty-six thousand six hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of 
$350,000: and upon net incomes in excess of $350,000 and not in excess 
of $400,000, 25 per cent in addition of such excess. 


LXVII——203 


Mr. NORRIS. It will be necessary, then, to ask unanimous 
consent, because the amendment proposes to strike out a part 
of the bill that the committee does not propose to amend. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The amendment is proposed to be added at a 
place which the committee does not propose to amend. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that if the Secretary will take 
this language: On page 39, strike out all of line 10 after the 
figures “ $100,000,” and all of lines 11 and 12, and insert—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that will cover it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
this amendment be considered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate only 
a short time in explanation of this amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, does the Senator from Ne- 
braska accept the suggestion of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And his proposal is amended accordingly? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. President, this amendment was prepared at my request 
by Mr. McCoy, carrying out the same form that the committee 
amendment does, except that it goes, as you will observe, up 
to $1,000,000. I have discussed the proposition several times 
when there were only a few Senators here, and I want just 
briefly to tell the Senate what it does. 

It changes no income tax on any amount below $100,000. 
It leaves that just as the committee has it. Senators will 
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observe that the committee amendment stops at $100,000 in 
come reaching at that point a maximum of 20 per cent—20 
per cent of every income in excess of $100,000—so that it is 


quite appareut that all incomes over $100,000 are taxed at the 


sime rate at which incomes of $100,000 are taxéd 
I think it is perfectly apparent that that is not a fair ad- 
justment of our method of progressive income taxes. In other 
ore under the committee amendment the man with a net 
me of $1,000,000 pays at the same rate that the man having 
net income of $100,000 pays. All that my amendment does 
to start in at $100,000, leaving everything below that just as 


the committee has it, and then, by progressive steps of 


most 


the time of $50,000 each—adding 1 per cent until it reaches 
an income of $1,000,000, where it assesses a tax of 30 per cent, 
which is, as you know, 10 per cent lower than the present law 


If it should be adopted, the highest tax levied on an income 
mild be 30 
51,000,000 and over 


With this explanation, Mr 


President, and what has been said 


in a general way about the matter I think that is all I care to 
suv about it 

i ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

fhe yeas and bays were ordered 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, may I[ ask the Senator 
whether there is not a 5 per cent tax in addition to the 30 
per cent? 

Mr. NORRIS No; there is not any 5 per cent tax in 
nddition 

Mr. McKINLEY. ‘There is the normal tax, is there not? 

Mr. NORRIS rhere is the normal tax; yes. 

Mr. McKINLEY Making a total of 35 per cent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question, if he will yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator had Mr. McCoy compute, or has 


he computed, the aggregate amount in dollars and cents which 
would be paid upon an income of $1,000,000? 


Mr. NORRIS. The amendment very nearly states it. 

Mr. KING. I think not. 

Mr. NORRIS. How much additional revenue would be de- 
rived? 

Mr. KING. No 

Mr. NORRIS. TIT think I understand what the Senator means. 
If he will take the amendment itself, it will show. 

Mr. KING. I do not think that states it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, ves. 

Mr. KING. How much is it? 

Mr. NORRIS. The last bracket will practically answer the 


Senator's question. 
$246,660, 


On a net income of $1,000,000 it would be 


Mr. KING. That is the surtax? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the surtax. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I want to take just a minute, 

I have here a letter from the Governor of Arizona upon the 
subject of taxation. I ask that it be read at this time. It is 
only a short letter 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 


letter will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Executive Orricn, STate Hovss, 
Phoenia, Ariz., December 21, 1925. 
DEAR Asuvurst: That portion of the House revenue 
dealing with the subject of inheritance taxes seems to me to 
nt close scrutiny and consideration. 

I know that you gentlemen are as familiar as I am with the subject 
of Fed control over large areas of our State and of all Western 
Stat and that you know the blighting effect this control has had 
upon our Hvestock and mining industries, 

a thorough believer in the doctrine of State rights. I be- 
it to be the only fundamentally sound policy that can retain 
for the people of these United States the best type of government yet 
conceived by man. The States do not need and do not want to foster 
the hand of bureaucracy. Scarcely a question of large public import 
arises these days when some one does not stand up in his place and 


My 


SENATOR 
re 


\ rra 


ral 


1 am 
lieve 


pass the thing up to the President of the United States to find a 
solution: and that applies whether it be to questions of public policy 


or to questions affecting private industry. 

We find it illustrated and typified in the question of the Colorado 
River controversy and itn the coal strike. What is going to become 
of the self-reliance and creative spirit of the American people if that 
is te become the basic policy of our Government? 

That provision of the revenue bill which proposes that the Federal 
Government shall collect an inheritance tax and return 80 per cent 
of it to the States, Irrespective of the States’ wishes in the matter, is, 
to my mind, fundamentally wrong. It is asserted that that pro- 
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| vision Is adopted partly beeanse of the action of the State of Florida 


| dissipate his wealth and ruin his enterprises. 


, Z . ' 
per cent, and that would be levied on a net income | 


in providing for the elimination of the inheritance tax. 

Why should Florida be compelled to levy an inheritance tax if she 
does not wish it? Why should not the people be permitted to live 
in Florida and maintain their residence there if they so desire? Citi 
zenship carries with it many privileges and responsibilities; and if a 
man, in order to avoid inheritance tax, takes up his residence in 
Florida, it seems to me that he runs the risk of a policy being 
adopted by the State in which his property is located which may 
But, even if that w: re 
should unde: 

l am advised that 
pass a uniform 
those 


not that the 


so, I do not believe 
take to arrange taxation questions for 
a under to 
taxing gasoline, upon 
the inheritance taxation. 

If this policy followed out its logical conclusidn, State coy 
ernments will be rendered impotent. I thoroughly believe that th 
sooner the Federal Government is eliminated, as far as possible, froin 
the control over the affairs and areas of the various States, the bette: 


Federal Government 
the States. 


program is way urge Congress 


the 


to law 


based same theories as 


underlying 


is to 


it is going to be for the people of the United States and the longe; 
they are going to retain their liberties. If a few State governments 
set up machinery to aid tax dodgers, I believe there is enough in 


gsenuity still left in the American people to resort to measures adopted 
t rough their various State governments to conserve and protect the 
welfare of their citizens. 
I give you these yiews for what they may be worth in connection 
with the pending legislation. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Geo. W. P. Hunt, Governor. 
Hon. Henry F. AsHuRstT, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word 
before a vote is taken upon the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

The bill before us proceeds upon the principle that the gradu- 
aied income tax is a sound system of taxation. It falters, 
however, when the income of $106,000 is reached. Up to that 
time it is asserted that that is the very sound principle upon 
which our system of taxation ought to be built. I believe thiut 
that is the opinion of the great majority of our people, that 
the rate ought to increase as the size of the income increases : 
but when we get to $100,000 the committee seem afraid of the 
principle, and they abandon ii and go to the principle of a level 
rate from that time on. 

I am not sure that the graduated rates proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska for incomes in excess of $100,000 are correct. 
I do not know that the rates he fixes are right: but I have vet 
to hear some one explain the reason why the principle that is 
applied to incomes less than $100,000 is not equally applicable 
to incomes of over $100,000. 

I shall vote for the amendment, not because I believe in the 
rates but because it expresses the principle which I believe is 
sound, namely, that the principle of the graduated income t:x 
ought to apply to all taxpayers. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator why it 
should stop at $1,000,000? 

Mr. WALSH. It should not stop at $1,000,000. It must stop 
somewhere, however. It should stop at such a point as will 
leave no considerable number of taxpayers above. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I hoped that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot] would respond to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Montana as to the reason for discontinuing the 
theory of a graduated tax after $100,000. No one yet upon the 
floor of the Senate, in all of this debate, has once attempted to 
defend any such theory of taxation. 

I turned in as a part of the committee's report yesterday 
some statistics which show, over a number of years, the num- 
ber of people that would be affected by the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska. 1 doubt if anyone has read 
these statistics. They are not long; and while I have no desire 
to detain the Senate, I do want to emphasize, before this vote 
is taken, the number of people and incomes that are affected by 
this amendment. 

For example, in 1916 there were 6,633 people who returned 
incomes of $100,000 and over, and the total income in that year 
was $2,188,861,355. 

In 1917 the same group aggregated 6,664 individuals, with a 
gross income of $1,709,366,038. 

In 1918 there were 4,499 individuals, with a total income of 
$1,188,884,175. 

In 1919 there were 5,526 individuals, with a gross income of 
$1,438,775,854. 


In 1920, during the depression, the number of individuals 
dropped to 3,649, with a gross income of, roughly, $966,000,000. 

In 1921 the depression was still going on, and the number 
dropped to 2,352, with a gross income of $625,000,000. 








1926 


In 1922 business started to improve, so that there were 4,031 
individuals, with a gross income of $1,092,000,000. 

In 1923 the number went up again to 4,182, with a gross 
income of $1,127,000,000. 

In 1924 the number jumped again 
income of $1,444,000,000. 

And in 1925, which was one of the greatest and most pros- 
perous years we have had, it undoubtedly will come up again. 

So it seems to me that not to take into account a graduated 
tax with respect to that large number of taxpayers is not a 
sound principle. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], as modified, 
to the amendment of the committee, on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). 


to 5,694, with a gross 


Making the 


I have a 
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general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. | 


In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with respect to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] is necessarily absent, and that if 
present he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 54, as follows: 

YEAS 


29 


Ashurst Dill Lenroot Shipstead 
Blease Ferris Me Master Smith 
Borah Frazier McNary Tyson 
Bratton Harris Mayfield Walsh 
Brookhart Howell Norbeck Wheeler 
Capper Jones, Wash. Norris 
Copeland Kin Nye 
Couzens La Follette Sheppard 

NAYS—54 
Bayard Gerry Metcalf Simmons 
Bingham Glass Moses Smoot 
Broussard Goft Oddie Stanfield 
Bruce Gooding Overman Stephens 
Butler Hale Pepper Swanson 
Cameron Harreld Phipps ‘Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Pine Wadsworth 
Dale Heflin Ransdell Warren 
Deneen Kendrick Reed, Pa. Watsen 
Edge Keyes Robinson, Ark. Weller 
Ernst McKellar Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Fernaid McKinley Sackett Willis 
Fess McLean Schall 
George Means Shortridge 


NOT VOTING—13 


Cummins Fletcher Jones, N. Mex, Underwood 


Curtis Gillett Neely 
du Pont Greene Pittman 
Edwards Johnson Reed, Mo. 


So Mr. Norris’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may offer the amendment that I send to the desk at 
this time. It does not in any way conflict with the committee 
amendment, but it deals with this subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope unanimous consent will be granted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, and 
the Secretary will read the amendment. . 

The Curer CLerk. The Senator from Wisconsin moves, on 
page 39, to strike out all of line 10 after the figures $100,000 
and all of lines 11 and 12 and to insert: 


And upon net Incomes in excess of $100,000 and not in excess of | 


$150,000, 20 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Twenty-one thousand six hundred and sixty dollars upon net in- 
comes of $150,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $150,000 and 
not In excess of $200,000, 21 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Thirty-two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars upon net in- 
comes of $200,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $200,000 and 
not in excess of $300,000, 22 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Fifty-four thousand one hundred and sixty dollars upon net in- 
comes of $300,000; and upon net Incomes in excess of $300,000 and 
not in excess of $400,000, 23 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Seventy-seven thousand one hundred and sixty dollars upon net in- 
comes of $400,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $400,000 and 
not in excess of $500,000, 24 per cent in addition of such excess. 

One hundred and one thousand one hundred and sixty dollars upon 
net Incomes of $500,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $500,000, 
in addition 25 per cent of such excess. 


Mr. SMOOT. I understand that this is the last amendment 


out of order, I have agreed to the 
the Senator to take it up out of 
the rates proposed, of course 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I know the hour is late, but 
I ask the Senate to indulge me for just two or three minutes on 
this amendment. I have not discussed this question at 
time during the long debate. 

The amendment I have now proposed will add five new brack- 
ets to tie bill, carrying the maximum rate of 20 per cent on 
incomes in excess of $100,000 to 25 per cent on incomes over 
$500,000, each bracket increasing by 1 per cent up to 25 per 
No Senator on this floor has attempted to defend the 
proposition contained in the pending bill that a man having an 
income of $100,000 can as well afford to pay 16 per cent of that 
$100,000 as a man having an income of $1,000,000 can 
pay 24 per cent of that $1,000,000, which is the 
proposition, including the normal and surtaxes 

Upon the principle that is accepted everywhere, that taxation 
should be based upon ability to pay, the committee bill can not 
be defended unless one other factor into considera- 
tion; that is, that 20 per cent is the maximum whereby the 
best return can be had to the Government in the imposition of 
a tax. 

On that subject I want to remind the Senate that two years 
ago the Secretary of the Treasury made certain recommends 
tions to Congress with reference to a maximum surtax, and at 
that time he recommended a maximum of 25 per cent, which I 
propose in the amendment 


unanimous 
order. I 


consent asked by 
am not in favor of 


any 


cent. 


afford to 
committee 


be taken 


which is now before the Senate. 
While I was ill at the time and did not participate in the 


debate in 1924, I remember how on the other side of the aisle 
Senators boasted that they had defeated the Mellon plan and 
had compelled the Senate to adopt the 40 per cent rate. 

What do we find here? We find Senators on the other side 
of the aisle, as well as some Senators on this side of the aisle, 
now out-Melloning Mellon. They are this afternoon voting for 
a lower surtax than Mr. Mellon himself proposed two years ago. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, does the Senator know how 


| many persons pay a tax on incomes over $500,000? 


Mr. LENROOT. Between two and three hundred, 1 believe. 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. President— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 


| yield to the Senator from Virginia? 


Mr. LENROOT. 
Mr. GLASS. 


I yield. 


I desire to ask the Senator from Wisconsin if 


he is going to vote for that portion of the committee's bill 
which materially reduces the intermediate surtaxes? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Mellon was opposed to that. If the Sen- 


| ator intends to follow Mr. Mellon in this particular, why does 


he not follow him altogether? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not following Mr. Mellon at all; but 
Senators on the other side of the aisle two years ago boasted 
of the fact that they had defeated Mr. Mellon's recommenda- 
tion when he then proposed a 25 per cent rate, and they said 
they forced the Senate to take a 40 per cent rate. 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, I voted for Mr. Mellon’s 
suggestion, and I regret that we waited two years to adopt it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am well aware of the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia was one of a very small minority on the 
other side with reference to this question. I want to say 
further to the Senator that he has been entirely consistent from 
the time he was Secretary of the Treasury with reference to 
this proposition, and he has been in accord with Mr. Mellon's 
ideas with reference to a maximum surtax. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sure the Senator from Wisconsin will 
bear witness to the fact that at the last session of Congress 
there was at least one Democratic Senator on this side of the 
Chamber who was a “ Mellonite.” 

Mr. LENROOT. I know there were a few on the other 
side. But the Senator will agree with me that he found him- 
self pretty lonesome over there, did he not? 

Mr. BRUCE. Never! 

Mr. GLASS. I object to being called a “ Mellonite.” 
Mellon repeated a suggestion I had made before he made it. 

| Mr LENROOT. That is correct. 
| Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
| yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that Mr. Mellon 
' in his recommendations, as well as previous Secretaries of the 
| Treasury, including the distinguished Senator from Virginia, 
| have said that the maximum should be 25 per cent? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what they recommended, and that 


Mr. 


that will be offered to section 211 of the bill, and, while it is is what I am proposing now. 








‘ f-DdD 


Pm mes 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then the Senator wants to get 


the utmost farthing from this class of taxpayers? 
Mr. LENROOT. I do. I want to get every dollar—— 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator—— 
Mr. LENROOT. Just a.moment. I want to get every dollar 


that a man having an income of $500,000 can be made to pay, | 


realizing, of course, as I do, and as as I started to discuss a 
noment ago, that we can not go much above 25 per cent and 
still get the revenue, 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then the Senator forgets that 


this bill takes actually over 24 per cent of the incomes amount- 
ing to a million dollars or more? 
Mr. LENROOT. Yes; and I say that a man who has an 


income of a million dollars or over will make very much less 
sacrifice paying 24 per cent than the man with an income of 
$100,000 paying 16 per cent. Does the Senator deny that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator, then, is thinking 
of punishment to those who have large incomes rather than 
the maximum of revenue to the United States Government? 
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Mr. LENROOT. No; not punishment at all. I think the 
senator will agree with me that the generally accepted basis | 
of taxation has always been, or at least has been for more 
than two years, the ability of the taxpayers to pay. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I grant the Senator his last 
premise; but has not the Senator had it proven to him over 
and over again that the largest yield comes from moderate 
rates? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am coming to that in a moment. 

Mr. KING. Twenty-five per cent is a moderate rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; 25 per cent is a moderate rate. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of get- 
ting information. Will the Senator tell us when and under 
what circumstances the predecessors of Mr. Mellon recom- 
mended 25 per cent as the highest surtax? 

Mr. LENROOT. My recoliection was tha: the Senator frem | 


Virginia when Secretary of the Treasury made such a recom- | 


mendation. He will correct me if I am mistaken. 
Mr. WALSH. I can not conceive that, because at that 
the maximum rate was 60 per cent. 


tine | would be gathered from the $100,000 men and have it as greatly 


| diversified as possible. 


Mr. GLASS. Neither I nor any of Mr. Mellon's predecessors 
nade the suggestion of 25 per cent as the maximum tax. 

Mr. LENROO’ Then I stand corrected. 

\lr. GLASS. I very earnestly inveighed against excessive | 


surtaxes, upon the theory that an excessive surtax would brirg 
le revenue into the United States Treasury than a reasonable 
surtax 
be a fact. 

Let me ask the Senator, while I am on my feet, what par- 
icular virtue there is in stopping at incomes of $500,000? Why 
not carry the proposition to its logical conclusion and confiscate 
the entire income of people receiving above $500,000 and ap- 
propriate it to the use of the Government? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will tell the Senator that I am presenting 
my amendment because 1 am assuming that 25 per cent is the 
limit beyond which we can not go without risking the revenue. 
I believe that with that rate there will be no loss, but instead 
au increase in revenue. 

Mr. GLASS. I agree with the Senator, and therefore I agree 
to his proposition in that particular. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will state in this connection that the 
uctuary who prepared these brackets for me, Mr. McCoy, stated 
that the amendment which I have proposed and which is now 
pending would increase the revenues of the Government $10,- 
000,000. If the amendment shall be adopted, it will afford an 
opportunity to make revision in other parts of the bill by which 
$10,000,000 more than is now proposed by the committee can 
be obtained. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Inasmuch as the views of the predecessors of 
Mr, Mellon have been expressed with respect to this matter, 
or I think they have been expressed, I would like to inquire 
for information if any of the predecessors of Mr. Mellon ever 
expressed any protest whatever to the 60 per cent maximum 
which the act of 1918 carried, or whether any of them urged 
a reduction to 25 per cent upon the theory that more revenue 
would be produced under the 25 per cent rate than under the 
GU per cent rate? 

Mr. GLASS. I can answer that by saying that both his 
predecessors did so, 

Mr. WALSH. What rate did they recommend? 

Mr. GLASS. They recommended no particular rate, but pro- 
tested against the prevailing rate and urged that it be reduced. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 


The uniform experience of the country attests thai to | 


| would increase revenue over the existing law. 
crease it $10,000,000 over the bill as proposed by the committee. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I want to call-the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the object of the bill is to reduce revenue, but | sup- 
pose if other Senators are correct, then the Senator from 
Wisconsin is making a mistake if he is arguing that it wil 
increase revenue. 

Mr. LENROOT. 


Oh, no; I do not claim that my amendment 


It would in- 


Mr. NORRIS. It will increase the revenue without any doubt 


| over the amount the committee expects to raise? 


Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yet it is contended all the time that the way 
to increase revenue is to lower the rates; so that if Senators 
are serious, the Senator’s amendment will bring in less revenue 
than though we charged a lower rate on the larger incomes. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. MOSES. Did I understand the Senator just now to say 
that we could not go beyond 25 per cent? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I said I thought, from all the evidence, 
that 25 per cent is the maximum where we may hope for the 
greatest revenue. 

Mr. MOSES. That is not the reason why the Senator just 
voted for the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] to make the maximum rate 35 per cent? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska was the same as that now proposed by me up to 
$500,000. The Senator from Nebraska will correct me if I am 
wrong. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to say very frankly there is anotiner 
principle involved when we get to incomes of a million dollars 
or more. I am not particularly concerned about the few men 
having incomes of a million dollars and over in the country 
freeing their money for the purpose of putting it into industry. 
I would rather the incomes of the country going into industry 


I do not believe there is any benefit to 
the country by the increased concentration of control of in- 
dustry in a few hands. 

Now getting back to Mr. Meilon, two years ago, as I suid, 
he made a recommendation of a maximum surtax of 25 per 
cent, and a normal tax of 6 per cent, making a total of 31 per 
cent, which is 1 per cent higher than is proposed in the amend- 
ment now pending. Senators have read Mr. Mellon’s book upon 
the subject of Taxation: The People’s Business, and I want 
to read just two paragraphs from it now. After discussing the 
general principle of surtaxes he said: 


The Treasury had accordingly recommended that a maximum surtax 
of 25 per cent plus 6 per cent normal tax be imposed in lieu of the 
58 per cent tax now levied on the largest incomes. Such a reduction 
is necessary in order to attract the large fortunes back inte productive 
enterprise. 


And on the next page he said: 


Everyone at all active in business is acquainted with many instances 
where new projects have not been consummated on account of high sur- 
taxes. With the proposed maximum rate of 6 per cent normal tax 
plus 25 per cent surtax, an investment yielding 6% per cent would be 
the equivalent of a 4% per cent tax-exempt bond. Businesses with 
reasonable assurance of such a return can be found, with the specula- 
tive probability of greater return. The investor, with the chance of 
making more, will go into business and reject the tax-exempt security. 
As a consequence, he will have a taxable income in which the Govern- 
ment will share instead of income yielding no revenue whatever to the 
Government. 


That was Secretary Mellon’s view only two years ago. Now 
what change has taken place since that time? Oh, I know it is 
said that money is cheaper now than it was two years ago, 
and therefore the same attractive return of investment can not 
be secured. But, Mr. President, when they admit that they 
admit their entire case away with reference to surtaxes, 
because if money is so cheap and so plentiful now, it would 
seem to be conclusive evidence that the high surtax has not 
prevented money from flowing into business enterprises. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. If I may interrupt the Senator, he knows that 


the corporate increases have never been greater than during the 
past year, and that investments in corporate enterprises and 
business enterprises have been unparalleled. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true, and yet I want to be candid 
with the Senate. I do think that the present rate of 40 per 
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cent does have one ¢ ffect. 
tax-exempt-investment theory, because I think that is pretty 
conclusively proven to have very little indeed to do with the 
situation. But I do think the situation does exist that the 
corporations are piling up surpluses and not distributing in the 
way of dividends, because they are controlled by wealthy men 
whose incomes are very great, and because of the 40 per cent 
maximum surtax rate dividends are not declared in many cases 
and the surpluses are not distributed to stockholders, whereas 
with a reasonable rate, with a 25 per cent rate, they would be 
distributed, which is not now the case. I think that has very 
much more to do with the situation than the question of tax- 
exempt securities. 

In closing I want to remind my friends across the aisle that 
in 1921, in the consideration of the tax bill in which I partict- 
pated, we on this side of the aisle proposed a maximum surtax 
rate of 50 per cent, and it was incorporated in the act of 1921. 
But Senators on the other side of the aisle only 5 years ago 
refused to accept a 50 per cent maximum, and the leader on 
that side of the Chamber offered an amendment increasing the 
maximum to 65 per cent, as the law of 1918 provided. There 
are only two Members of the Senate on the other side of the 
aisle who are here to-day who voted against that 65 per cent 
proposition. I am not going to read the roll call, although I 
have it in front of me at this time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this is a rather important 
amendment. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has 
called attention to past bills and commented on how the Demo 
erats voted in 1921 and 1924. I want to remind the Senator 
from Wisconsin and to recall to my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle that in 1921 and in 1924 the reason why we did not 
accept the Mellon suggestion was because we sought to give 
sreater relief to the small income taxpayer. 

I want merely for the Recorp to show that if we take the 
collections from the peak of all income taxes up until the 
present time it will be found that on incomes of $8,000 the 
taxes have been reduced 94 per cent. We stood for big reduc- 
tions to the men of smaller incomes, and it was due to the 
Democratic minority in the Senate who made the fight which 
the Senator from Wisconsin now recalls that the 94 per cent 
reduction was given to those people. 

if we take the $10,000 incomes, we find that from the peak 
to the present time the reduction was 88 per cent. When we 
come to consider the $20,000 incomes, we find that from the 
peak to the present time there was a reduction of 76 per cent. 
When we consider $40,000 incomes from the peak to the 
present time, we find the reduction was 57 per cent. On $50,000 
incomes from the peak to the present the reduction was 56 
per cent. And so on down the line they go, but I shall not 
reid any more of them. 

We relieved millions and millions of people with smaller 
incomes by the minority fight in connection with the acts of 
1921 and 1924, The reason why we did not provide for a 
reduction of surtaxes from 65 per cent to 25 per cent was 
because we thought that such a reduction should come about 
gradually, and that in the meantime we would give to the 
smaller income taxpayers in large numbers the great benefits 
which they have been receiving for five years and which the 
larger income taxpayer has been denied. 

We on the Democratic side of the aisle are not now writing 
the tax bill. We are not in control in either the House or the 
Senate of the United States. We are merely a minority upon 
the Finance Committee. We try to represent the minority 
party as best we can. We try to do it in a practical way. 
There are some on our side of the aisle who, in the matter of 
these reductions, would rather follow the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], who would place a 30 per cent 
maximum surtax upon the taxpayer, or follow the junior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Howet.], who wants a 40 per cent 
maximum surtax, or who now want to follow the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], who comes up 
for reelection in Wisconsin this year. 

But, for my part, I want to follow the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Stwmons], who has made history 
for the Democratic Party as the ranking Democrat member 
of the Finance Committee. It was he who fought the battles 
of the Democratic Party in tariff legislation. It was he who 
led the hosts on the Democratic side of the Chamber in 1921 
and in 1924. It is he who has emblazoned his name upon the 
pages of the financial history of our country. He has done 
the best he could for the minority in the consideration of the 
present tax bill. 

In the writing of the present tax bill we could not have 
our way. We would have preferred to write a complete new 
schedule of rates, a schedule which would have been different 
from the schedule presented in the pending bill, and which 


I do not take very much stock in the | would have been helpful to the income taxpayers with incomes 
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between $20,000 and $100,000. who are the 
received the least reduction of taxes from 
present day. But we could not do it. 

When we saw that we were up against opposition that was 
adamant, we realized that we could merely hope to do our best 
under the circumstances; and yet someone inquires, “ Why did 
you not do it the last time when the Simmons plan was 
adopted?” Senators, do not forget we considered that bill in 
April and May, and it was not enacted into law until June. 
Now, however, we have got to act hastily. Income-tax returns 
have to be made by the 15th of March, and, furthermore, the 
House of Representatives must be considered. 

May I say in that connection that the amendment offered in 
the House of Representatives by Mr. LAGuarpra to make the 
maximum surtax 30 per cent received only 24 votes out of the 
membership of the House of Representatives, and that the 
amendment offered in the House proposing to make the surtax 
25 per cent was defeated by 120 majority? So if we should 
adopt the proposition here and it should go to conference and 
the legislation should die, the American taxpayer would get no 
relief. We took those things into consideration. 

The distinguished leader of the Democrats on the Finance 
Committee went to the majority leaders of that committee and 
persuaded them to make a greater reduction in the smaller 
income taxes, notably, those between $24,000 or $26,000 and 
$100,000, It was through his persuasive arguments and his in 
fluence that 


ones who have 
the peak to the 


we got a $32,000,000 reduction for the smaller 
income-tax payers of America. It was then that we did not 
make a fight for higher maximum surtaxes. It would have 


been a futile fight. We have done the best we could with the 
majority against us, and it seems to me the Democrats should 
follow the leadership of this man who the people know is thelr 


friend and who has made fights for them in the past. That 
is all I desire to say. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 


sissippi yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr.. LENROOT. The Senator from Mississippi said it would 
be “a futile fight.” If he really thinks the amendment ts 
right, why should not he and his colleagues, who he intimates 
believe it is right, vote for it and let us see if it is a futile 
fight ? 

Mr. HARRISON. For the simple reason that the House has 
already voted on the proposition, casting 120 majority against 
it; there would be a disagreement between the Houses: the bill 
would fail; and there would be no tax relief at this time 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Mississippi does not be 
lieve that for a moment, 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, then, I do not believe it, 
to the Senator's opinion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has undertaken to quote Secre- 
tary Melion’s recommendation that the surtax be reduced to 25 
per cent. It is true that Secretary Mellon did say so in 1924 
The Senator from Wisconsin has undertaken to quote from 
Secretary Mellon’s book as if the 25 per cent rate were sacred 
and expressed the exact scientific figures for the surtax which 
should be adopted in an ideal bill; but the Senator has not been 
fair to Mr. Mellon; and I want to place in the Recorp now, in 
connection with his remarks, what else Mr. Meilon said in those 
very recommendations which he made in 1924. It will only 
take two or three minutes to do it. On page 17 of this book 
Mr. Mellon states: 


What rates will bring in the largest revenue to the 
experience has not yet developed, but it is estimated that 
the surtaxes tn half—~ 


Yes 


according 


Government 


by cutting 


And the surtaxes then were 50 per cent— 


the Government, when the full effect of the reduction is felt, will 
receive more revenue from the owners of large incomes at the lower 
rates of tax than it would have received at the higher rates. 


On page 81 Mr. Mellon further states: 


What the proper figure is between these extremes is not deterr:inable 
with absolute accuracy. It is the opinion of some authorities on taxa- 
tion that this figure is below 15 per cent. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, answering the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] with reference to 
following some Members on the Republican side, I should like 
to say that I would very much like to fullow the Democratic 
leader on this side, but the trouble in this instance is we are 
not asked to follow the distinguished Demvcratic leader, but 
we are asked to follow the Republican leacer in this matter. 
The trouble is, Mr. President, that the Democratic leader has 
simply turned the bill over to the Republican side, and the 
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Democrats are now asked to follow the Republican leader. I] Carolina in many contests. Not long ago it was my pleasure 


do not know what the Senator from Mississippi may think 
about it, but, so far as I am concerned, I should much prefer 
to follow the Senator from Nebraska rather than the senior 
Senator from the State of Utah [Mr. Smoor] in this case. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say the Senator does not surprise 
me at all in that statement? 

Mr. WHEELER No; I know that. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

“wr. KING. Mr. President, the Senate is anxious to vote, as 
the hour is late, and I shall detain it but for a moment. The 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] has just indicated 
that he will not follow the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEn- 
roor} and eulogizes the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SimMONS], and urges that all Democrats vote as the latter 

tes upon the pending amendment. Mr. President, I shall not 
be deterred by anything which the Senator from Mississippi 
has said from yoting as my judgment dictates, nor shall I be 
bludgeoned by what may be said or done in departing from a 
course which I think is right and proper. 

rhe amendment now before us is not new. I offered substan- 

liv the same amendment several days ago and declared 
yesterday, When discussing another amendment which I had 
offered reducing the surtaxes found within the brackets be- 
tween $20,000 and $100,000, that I would offer another amend- 


to support him as leader of the minority. 

Revenue legislation is always important to the people. Pariy 
lines are often drawn, and sharply drawn, when tax measures 
are under consideration. The Democratic Party has seldom 
agreed with Republicans upon revenue measures. I have hp 
lieved that the Republican Party has often diseriminated 
against the masses and in favor of the rich, that its revenne 
legislation has often ignored the masses of the people an] 
discriminated to the advantage of corporations and men of 
wealth. If the Democratic Party has a mission, it is to secure 
justice, preserve the rights of the people, defend the weak 


| against the strong, and crystallize into law the aphorism, “ Equa) 


rights for all and special privileges for none.” It is not opposed 
to wealth but it is more concerned in human rights and socig] 
progress, in personal liberty, than it is in the cold, inanimate 
things which we call property. The Democratie Party is com- 
mitted to the principle of the progressive, graduated income 
tax. It battled for years to amend the Constitution of the 
United States in order that the Government might obtsin 
revenues from the incomes of the people, and the income tax 


| may not be destroyed or the basis upon which it rests under- 


mined by denying the application of the progressive and gradu 


| ated feature which, indeed, is the very life and spirit of the 


ment dealing with incomes above $100,000. I stated that I had | 
originally prepared an amendment to the pending bill which | 


dealt with all incomes above $20,000, no matter how large they 
might be. And I further stated that I had been led to divide 
my original motion because there were some Senators who an- 
nounced a willingness to support an amendment to increase the 
surtaxes upon incomes above $100,000 to a maximum of 25 per 
cent who were not willing to sypport my proposition reducing 
the taxes upon incomes between $20,000 and under $100,000. 

So, Mr. President, in voting for the amendment now before 
us I am not, and Senators are not, following in the sense implied 
by the Senator from Mississippi the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor]. But whether the amendment originated 
with him or with others is wholly immaterial. If it is right, 
it should be supported regardless of the source of its origin. 
if the principle involved in the pending amendment is errone- 
ous, then it should be defeated 

Loyalty to party does not require a sacrifice of one’s judg- 
ment or conviction upon economic or other questions. Loyalty 
to one’s self and to one’s convictions should be paramount. 
And appeals to party loyalty are without merit in the consid- 
eration of the bill before us, for the reason that in the House 
there seemed to be no partisanship and no issue or principle 


principle itself. 

I shall vote for the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. It is substantially the one which I have offered. 
It is in line with Democratic professions and Democratic 
principles. The defeat of the amendment would, in my opinion 
be most unfortunate, and if that defeat should be accomplished 
by Democrats, it would be, as I see the matter, a misfortune 
and a mistake, the effects of which would react upon the 
Democratic Party 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
wants to increase the surtax rate to 25 per cent for the purpose 
of getting $10,000,000 more out of the large taxpayers of this 
country. In the arrangement and adjustment which the 
minority members of the Finance Committee entered into with 
the majority members we succeeded in having $24,000,000 in 
taxes taken off the smaller taxpayers of this country, and, in 
consideration of that, we consented to make a reasonable reduc- 


| tion, as we thought, upon the larger and higher incomes. 


which was regarded as of sufficient importance to lead to | 


divisions along party lines. 

And it must be confessed that in the consideration of this 
revenue bill in the Senate there have been no attempts to draw 
party lines or to raise party issues. I am not so sure that the 
interests of the country would not have been better served if 
there had been an effort made by the minority to formulate 
a tax bill more in harmony with the spirit of Jeffersonian 
Democracy. But the bill before us is an improvement, gener- 
ally speaking, over existing laws. . It has a number of provi- 
sions which to me are obnoxious, and from which I radically 
dissent. But it must be said that members of the minority 
in the Finance Committee raised no captious objections nor 
sought any party advantage, but addressed themselves with 
earnestness to the relief of the people from tax burdens, I 
was not in accord with my colleagues upon a number of ocea- 
sions, and believed that neither they nor the members of the 
majority party went far enough in tax reductions. But I 
repeat there is nothing in the situation before us that demands 
that Democrats shall not support the motion to increase the 
surtaxes upon incomes in excess of $100,000 above the rates 
fixed by the Finance Committee. There was no action taken 
by the Democratic Party in the Senate with respect to the pro- 
visious of the tax bill or which committed members of the party 
to a plan of opposition to the application of the principles 
involved in a progressive graduated income-tax plan. Nor is 
there any disloyalty to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SiMMONS| because Democrats may not agree with him when 
he opposes the amendment now before us. 

1 agree with the Senator from Mississippi that the Senator 
from North Carolina has rendered valuable service to his party 
and to the country. He has labored with zeal and ability to 
improve the pending bill, He has taken a most prominent part 
in past tariff and revenue legislation, and I am glad to pay 
tribute to his ability, to his integrity, and te his patriotism. 
ut having said this much, I must follow my own judgment 
upon questions which come before us for consideration. It has 
given me great pleasure to support the Senator from North 


Mr. SMOOT. The House provision was accepted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We accepted the House provision. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not see why anybody on 
this side, in view of the events of the past few days, should 
gag at something proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. LenRoor]. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 


| proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 


eR 


Mr. SMOO'T, Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, and Mr. COUZENS 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roil. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my pair, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr. Howetw’s name was 
ealled). The junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howett] has 
been necessarily called from the Chamber. He is paired with 
the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps]}. If the 
Senator from Nebraska were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Nrery] is absent on important busi- 
hess, and that if present on this amendment he would vote 
“ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—25 
Blease Harris McNar Smith 
Bratton Jones, Wash. Mayfield ‘Tyson 
Brookhart King Norbeck Walsh 
Capper La Follette Norris Wheeler 
Couzens Lenroot Nye 
Dill McKellar Sheppard 
Frazier McMaster Shipstead 

NAYS—55 
Bayard Dale Gerry Kendrick 
Bingham Deneen Glass can 
Broussard Edge Goff McKinley 
Bruce Ernst Gooding McLean 
Butler Fernald Hale Means 
Cameron Ferris Harreld Metealf 
Caraway Fess Harrison Moses 


Copeland George Heflin Oddie 





an 


I 
f 
1 
{ 
| 








Overman Robinson, Ark. Smoot Warren 
Pepper Robinson, Ind. Stanfield Watson 
: ne Sackett Stephens Weller 
Pin Schall Swanson Williams 

cusdell Shortridge Trammell Willis 
Reed, Pa Simmons Wadsworth 

NOT VOTING—16 

scharst du Pont Greene Neely 
Borah Edwards Howell Pittman 
( nins Fletcher Johnson Reed, Mo. 
( 8 Gillett Jones, N. Mex. Underwood 


So Mr. LENRoot’s amendment was rejected. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to | 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


INVESTIGATION OF WARD FOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted the following resolution (S. | 
Res. 135) 
Whereas William B. Ward and his associates upon January 31, 


1926, incorporated in the State of Maryland a holding company known 
the Ward Food Products Corporation, with nominal capital of | 
000,000,000, for the avowed purpose cf securing control of corpora- 
tions engaged in the production and distribution of all kinds of foods 
and by-products of food: and 

Whereas it is the announced purpose of this food trust to control all 
stages of the production and distribution of food from the farm to the 
table; and 

Whereas the inevitable result of such a combination 
monopoly in the prime necessities of life; and 
such a combination would control the domestic markets, 
and thus be In a position to dictate the price of farm products; and 

Whereas this combination is in addition to the former mergers 
-reated in the baking industry by William B. Ward and his associates, | 
namely, the Ward Baking Corporation and the General Baking Cor- 
poration of Maryland; and 


a 
$2 


nsumers 


is to create a 


Whereas 


Whereas the National Food Products Corporation, with a potential 
ipitalization of $200,000,000, has been incorporated in the State of 
Maryland to engage in and carry on the business or businesses of pro- | 
ducing, manufacturing, preparing, purchasing, selling, and dealing in 
milk, milk products, meats, meat products, fish, fish products, food, food 
products, breads, biscuits, cakes, extracts, canned goods, sauces, con- 
diments, teas, coffees, candies, confectioneries, groceries, and all other | 
irticles of commerce suitable for consumption and to conduct each and 

‘ry of such businesses as wholesalers or retailers: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures, or any subcommittee 


thereof, be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to investigate the 
Ward Food Products Corporation, its subsidiaries and affiliated com- 
panies, and all other corporations directly or indirectly controlled by 
William B. Ward or his associates, and the National Food Products 


Corporation, its subsidiaries and affiliated companies, and to report its 
findings and recommendations to the Senate. 

Resolved further, That for the purpose of this investigation the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit during the sessions or recesses of Congress in the District of Colum- 
bia or elsewhere, to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, to summon and compel the attendance of witnesses, and to em- 
ploy such personal services and incur such expenses as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this resolution; such expenditure i 
shall be paid from the contingent funds of the Senate, upon vouchers | 
authorized by the committee and signed by the chairman thereof. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule, 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The VICH PRESIDHENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? 

There being no objection, the Senate (at 6 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1926, at 11 o’clock a. m. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, February 3, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered | 
the following prayer: 


To our bountiful Father in heaven we offer our tributes of 
praise, for we are kept and blessed with His infinite love. | 
We ascribe, O Lord, unto Thy dominion honor and glory. | 
Throughout our country, heavenly Father, do Thou defeat the | 
causes of crime, vice, and poverty. Dispel forbidding clouds | 
of folly and presumption, and teach men that righteousness, 
justice, and obedience to law exalteth a nation. Help us to 
use all of our forces for noble effects and uplifting influences. 
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| of the Whole House on the state of the Union 


| 7, 1918, be amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
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Let not the din of desire or the pressure of affairs be able to 
drown our souls’ appeal, which is to know God, 


whom 
know is life everlasting. Amen. 


to 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


INLAND WATERWAY TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute in which to read something that I know is of 
interest to every Member of the House 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the following is taken from the 
News Scimitar, a newspaper published in Memphis, Tenn., the 
issue being that of February 1, 1926: 

TOWROATS DOT RIVER FRONT 

Not in 15 years bave there been as many towboa mn th yore of 
Memphis as there were Sunday and part of to-day I rought in a 
eargo of freight. 

The A. O. Ackard had three barges loaded with 3,000 tons of steel 
and wire. The Saiior arrived from Pittsburgh with 17 barges of 
Steel and piping for the Jones & Laughlin Co. The Transporter ia 
in with 10 barges of piping and steel 

The Federal barge liner Baton Rouge, towing six barges, passed 
to New Orleans. The Netchez, with five barges, passed up to Cairo 
The steamer Iowa of the Goltra Line passed up to-day from New 
Orleans to St. Louis with three loaded barges. 

In addition to the towboats the United States lighthouse tender 


Oleander arrived en route from St. Louis to New Orleans 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the (¢ 
will call the committee having the right of way 
The Clerk called the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


" - 
iin 


NATIONAL 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H.R. 2) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the consolidation of 
national banking associations,” approved 1918; 
to amend section 5156 as amended, section 5137, section 5128 as 
amended, section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, 
section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, 
as amended, section 5211 as amended, of the 
of the United States; 


Oo 


am, 


BANK ACT—BRANCH BANKING 


November 7 


section 5208 
Revised Statutes 
and to amend section 9, section 13, section 
and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
H. R. 2, an amendment to the national bank act. The bill is 
on the Union Calendar. The House will automatically resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Micnener] 
will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
for the further 


2 Mr. MICHENER the 


consideration of the bill H. 
chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for general debate having ex- 
pired, the Clerk will read the bill Tor consideration under the 
five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


R. with in 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
consolidation of national banking November 


ection to read 


associations,” approved 
as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That any bank incorporated under the laws of any State, 
or any bank incorporated in the District of Columbia, may be consoli- 
dated with a national banking association located in the same county, 
city, town, or village under the charter of such national banking asso- 
ciation on such terms and conditions as may be lawfully agreed upon 
by a majority of the board of directors of each association or bank 
propesing to consolidate, and which agreement shall be ratified and 
confirmed by the aflirmative vote of the shareholders of each such 
association or bank owning at least two-thirds of its capital stock out- 
standing, or by a gre#ter proportion of such capital stock in the case 
of such State bank if the laws of the State where the same is organ- 
ized so require, at a meeting to be held on the call of the directors 
after publishing notice of the time, place. and object of the meeting for 
four consecutive weeks in some newspaper of general circulation prb- 
lished in the place where the said association or bank is located, and 
if no newspaper is published in the place, then in a paper of general 
circulation published nearest thereto, unless such notice of meeting is 
waived in writing by all stockholders of any such association or bank, 
and after sending such notice to each shareholder of record by regis- 
tered mail at least 10 days prior to said meeting, but any additional 
notice shall be given to the shareholder of such State bank which may 
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be required by the laws of the State where the same is organized: 
Provided, That the capital stock of such consolidated association shall 
not be} than th required under existing law for the organization 
of a nati il bant association In the place in which such consoll- 
dated ociation ia located; and all the rights, franchises, and inter- 
‘ of h State bank so consolidated with a national banking asso- 
is ul to every species of property, real, personal, and mixed, 
and choses in action thereto belonging, shall be deemed to be trans- 
ferred to and vested in such national banking association into which It 


const ed withe ny deed or other transfer, and the said con- 


Ndated ti 1 banking association shall hold and enjoy the same 
dallr ts of property, franchises, and interests in the same manner 
id to the same extent ag was held and enjoyed by such State bank 
so consolidated with such national banking association: And provided 
further, That whe such consolidation shall have been effected and 
r by the comptroller any shareholder of either the association 

or of the State bank so consolidated, who has not voted for such con 
solidation, may give notice to the directors of the consolidated asso 


elation within @0 days from the date of the certificate of approval of 


the comptroll that he dissents from the plan of consolidation as 
adopted and approved, whereupon he shall be entitled to receive the 
value of the shares so held by him, to be ascertained by an appraisal 


made by a committee of three persons, one to be selected by the share- 
holder, one by the directors of the consolidated association, and the 
third by the two so chosen; and in case the value so fixed shall not be 
satisfactory to such shareholder he may within five days after being 
notified of the appraisal appeal to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
w! shall cau a reappraisal to be made, which shall be final and 
binding: and the consolidated association shall pay the expenses of re 
fi} l, and the value as ascertained by such appraisal or reappraisal 
shall be deemed to be a debt due and shall be forthwith paid to said 
al holder by said consolidated association, and the shares so paid for 
shall be surrendered and, after due notice, sold at public auction within 
30 days after the final appralsement provided for in this act; and if 
the shares so sold at public auction shall be sold at a price greater 
than the final appraised value, the excess in such sale price shall be 
paid to the said shareholder; and the consolidated association shall 
have the right to purchase such shares at public auction, if it is the 
hizhest bidder therefor, for the purpose of reselling such shares within 
30 days thereafter to such person or persons and at such price as its 
board of directors by resolution may determine: And provided further, 
That the liquidation of such shares of stock in any State bank shall 
be determined in the manner prescribed by the law of the State in 
such cases if such provision is made in the State law; otherwise as 
hereinbefore provided: And provided further, That no such consolida- 
tic shall be in contravention of the law of the State under which 
uch bank is incorporated: And provided further, That, except as to 
branches in foreign countries or dependencies or insular possessions of 
the United States, it shall be unlawful for any such consolidated asso- 
jation to retain in operation any branches of such State bank which 
m have been established .beyond the corporate limits of the city, 
town, or village in which such consolidated association is located, and 
it shall be unlawful for any such consolidated association to retain 
in operation any branches which may have been established subse- 
quent to the approval of this act within the corporate limits of the city, 
town, or village in which such consolidated association is located, in 
any State which at the time of the approval of this act did not permit 
State banks ereated by or existing under the laws of such State to 
have such branches.” . 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Houston: Page 5, line 10, after the word 
“ esiablished” insert “ subsequent to the approval of this act.” 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr, Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to provide that banks may become consolidated and 
retain the branches which they have at the time of the approval 


sittin EC LL LL LL 


of the act. In other words, a State bank may become a national | 


bank and retain the branch banks it has outside of the munici- 
patity in which it has its home office. In my own State of 
Delaware the oldest banking institution is the Farmers’ Bank, 
established in 1813. <A rather unusual stuation presents itself 
in this instance because the State of Delaware owns a majority 
of the stock in the bank. By the charter the parent bank is in 
Dover, ihe capitol of our State, with branches in the other two 
counties at the county seats. Under the provisions of this bill, 
if the Farmers’ Bank wishes to become a national bank, it 
could not without sacrificing these two coordinate branches in 
the other parts of the State. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. In a moment. Under the provisions of 
this act a national bank having branches may still continue to 
have those branches outside the city. The Federal reserve 
banking act is an invitation to all the banks of the United 
States to become members of that great system; but if you 
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prevent a State bank which now has branches outside of the 
city in which it has its home office from becoming consolidated 
as a national bank or prevent it from going into the Federal 
reserve system, under the provisions of this bill you wou) 
absolutely forever shut the door in its face. You invite esy. 
petition upon the part of State banks. By the provisions of 1) ’ 
bill you are not going to take from the States the right to grant 
charters to banks which may establish branches. It See Is 
nothing but fair and right that we should permit State banks 
now existing, which may become consolidated as nations) 
banks under the provisions of this act, and be within + 
provisions of it as now presented to retain all their pres); 
branches. Thus you would hold open the door so that ai 
time in the future these institutions which are established 
which are strong going institutions may have an opportu 
to come in, provided they do not establish any branches xf 
the approval of this act. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I eall the gentleman's 
tention to the fact that in order to cover the situation hx r. 
gests it would be necessary to amend the bill in addition to 
page 5, line 10, as he suggests, further, on page 11, line 17, and 
on page 14, line 21. In order to get this proposition cleariy 
before the House—and it has not been considered by the cor- 
mittee—let me explain to the Members what the effect of t¢) 
amendment might be. 

The first amendment suggested by the gentleman from Dels- 
ware [Mr. Houston] would permit a national bank to consw}i 
date with a State bank, and the consolidated bank would be 
permitted to retain the branches of the State bank both inside 
and outside the city of the parent bank established at the time 
this bill becomes a law. The other amendment, if this amen 
ment should prevail, to which I have referred, would permit the 
State bank to convert itself into a national bank and retain «)! 
of the branches of the State bank both inside and outside of the 
city, but no outside branches could be brought in which had 
been established after the bill becomes a law. The third amend- 
ment would permit a State bank to become a member of tie 
Federal reserve system and retain all of its branches both in- 
side and outside of the city, except that branches established 
outside of the city after the bill becomes a law would have to 
be relinquished. 

These amendments are in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions which the Comptroller of the Currency made. After the 
consideration which the committee gave to the matter, it was 
thought best not to put that provision in the bill. These amend- 
ments are in harmony, however, with the general principles 
embodied in the bill—that is, to maintain the present status 
quo—and I do not believe the effect of these amendments would 
encourage State-wide branch banking, but, on the contrary, 
would discourage it, because it would in effect say to the banks 
now doing a State-wide business, “If hereafter you organize 
branches, you forever withhold your opportunity to become a 
member of the Federal reserve system.” 

So that in this respect the amendment would be restrictive 
and, as I said previously, it probably is in keeping with the 
general tenor of the bill to permit of status quo, so far as 
branch banking is concerned. I can see, however, the weizht 
of the gentleman’s contention. To be perfectly frank with the 
House, and in all fairness to the proposal, such an amendmen! 
I would say, would not encourage State-wide branch banking, 
but would, on the contrary, discourage it, because any bank 
which after the passage of this act established any new 
branches outside the city limits could not consolidate with a 
national bank, could not conyert into a national bank, or 
could not become a member of the Federal reserve system 
without giving up such branches established outside of the city 
limits. I will say further to the House, the committee has not 
seen fit to pass on this proposition, and under the circum- 
stances, that being so, I could not be for the amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The amendment just offered and the arguments made 
in support of it clearly indicate that the gentlemen offerins 
it did not comprehend the branch bank evil or else they think 
that the best way to check an evil is to embrace it. My pos!- 
tion is pretty clear on the bill. I have objections to several 
features of the bill, several features which I have said | 
would never vote for, but I am in sympathy with the pro- 
fessed intent of the authors of the bill to try and put some 
stop upon the evil of branch banking. Suppose we do as is 
demanded—still leave open a loophole whereby if a national 
bank wishes to engage in state-wide or county-wide branch 
banking all on earth it has to do is te set up a dummy State 
bank or go and buy out some State bank that has already 
branches, and then convert it into a national bank; and then, 
what happens? You have only increased the evil of branch 
banking, and I am proceeding now on the assumption that 
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all of us except one of the Members of the House consider | Federal reserve system. There is where the gentleman was 
branch banking as an evil that should not be encouraged, and | possibly misled. 
we should not encourage its spread. What does the Sree! Mr. HOUSTON. I was seeking to provide that the door 


man’s amendment do? It gives to some national banks in | might be left open, just as it is now and just as it will be if 
the system a privilege that is not enjoyed by the other national | this act is approved; just as it will be during the time it is 
banks of the system, and if there is one thing upon which | under consideration and over in the Senate. Now, is there a 
all of us have been able to agree, even though we may differ | hardship involved in the retaining of the status quo? For 
as to whether the process sought to be pursued in this bill is | instance, as to those banks that could come in before the ap 
a correct one or not, to check the evil—all of us agree that) proval of this bill, why not say, “ YOu can come in if yon do 
so far as the national banking system is concerned that this not increase the branches”? . 

feature of branch banking has crept in under that old subter- Mr. WINGO. It is so easy in the case of a bank such as the 


fuge of permitting national bank to retain branches that | gentleman mentions. The reason why they do not surrender 

belong to a State bank which is absorbed or with which it} their State-bank charter and tuke out a national-bank charter 

is consolidated. in many of these cases is that they want to retain branches 
Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield? which neither the present law nor the proposed bill would 
Mr. WINGO. LI will. | authorize a national bank to have. Does the gentleman think 
Mr. HOUSTON. Does not this act permit that very thing} that is right? 

at the present time—section 7? Mr. HOUSTON. No 


Mr. WINGO. It seeks to check it in, the bill. Mr. WINGO. If the State bank wishes its stockholders to 
Mr. HOUSTON. But does not it permit a national bank | come in and get a national charter is it anything but fair 
now having branch banks to come in and continue to hold | that all national banks should stand upon the same footing 
these branch banks? and that all should have the same privileges, and that above 
Mr. WINGO. If that be true, why does the gentleman | all they should be subjected to the same restriction? Is not 


offer his amendment; his whole arguinent falls. | that fair? 
Mr. HOUSTON. It simply goes to the extent that—— The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkun- 
Mr. WINGO. The gentieman now is against | anch bank-| sas has again expired. 

ing? Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to get the lay of 


Mr. HOUSTON. Why, yes; personally, from my experi-| the land here. We are endeavoring to put all national banks 
ence I am opposed to further establishment of branch banks. | on an equality. This proposition is proposing to inject here 
Mr. WINGO. But the gentleman wants to check branch | into this consolidation clause a provision which will enable any 
banking? |} national bank that gets State banks to consolidate with it to 
Mr. HOUSTON. Exactly. effect such consolidation, and all it has to do is to buy a ma 
Mr. WINGO. Do not think I am impugning the gentle- | jority of the stock in order to consolidate under this provision 
man’s motive. It is a technical subject, on which I can see | You bring into the national banking system a new creation, a 
that men honestly may not agree, and yet both object to | consolidated bank with branches scattered all over the State in 
branch banking. But I do not think this is the proper way. | Which it exists. That is what this amendment proposes. 
I will say this much. I really have graye doubts about} Mr. HOUSTON and Mr. ABERNETHY rose. 
whether we will be able to keep in this bill all the checks | Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
that have been sought to be put on it. I think the bill is| Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 
going to pass; I know it will in the House. I am not going Mr. HOUSTON. A national bank now having branches out- 
to vote for it, but, as a practical man, 1 want to try to keep | side of its domicile is still a national bank, is it not, if it has 
everything in it I can to check this evil of branch banking. | been consolidated prior to this act? 
I do that with a good deal of hopelessness; but I have said Mr. STEVENSON. There has been no consolidation prior to 
to the committee, and, I think, previously upon the floor once | the approval of this act. The only thing that they have done 
before, that I am fearful this evil is going to spread over | is to acquire a State bank and have it nationalized. 
the. country. I realize that there are certain forees in this | Mr. HOUSTON. It is still a branch, is it not? 
Nation like economic law that are far superior either to the | Mr. STEVENSON. They can have branches; but I will say 
stupidity or the wisdom of Congress. | to the gentleman that there are none of them, or very few of 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. them, that have branches outside of their city limits. 
Mr. WINGO. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five| Mr. HOUSTON. The banks acquiring the right by consoll 
additional minutes. | dation may retain those branches. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.]| Mr. STEVENSON. What is the use of passing a bill that 
The Chair hears none. | will not accomplish anything? What we want to accomplish 
Mr. WINGO. I will say this and not further trespass upon | is to put all national banks on an equal footing, and stop this 
the time at this particular moment. practice of having some allowed the privilege of maintaining 
I will say this: Those of us who really are opposed to | branches while others have not. We want to lay down a rule 
granting any privilege to a national bank now to have} here that will*make them all conform to one rule hereafter. 
branches, and who are in favor of taking away the privileges Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


they have already got, think that we have got into this bill Mr. STEVENSON. 1 will yield to the gentleman from North 
all the checks that we shall be able to maintain, so that the | Carolina. 

gentleman can see that our position is that we are going to Mr. ABERNETHY. Does not the gentleman think it fair to 
resist anything that will break down what little check you | the State systems that now have established branch banks that 
have got on branch banking in this bill. | they can go in and consolidate, provided they do not go out 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | and establish other branches? And if they come in with a 
Mr. WINGO. Yes. national charter they must have the approval of the comp- 
Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman will probably recall that | troller. Why do you want to take this national instrument 
a week ago, when this bill was under consideration before, [ | here and force solid national banks that are now in existence 
directed certain questions to the chairman of the Committee | out of business? 
on Banking and Currency, who was presenting the bill, and I Mr. STEVENSON. We do nothing of the kind. The gentle- 
was told—and I think the information came from your side | man is all wrong about that. They have opportunity now— 
of the House—that the banks in Delaware now having | certainly before this act becomes effective—to come into the 
branches could come in before the approval of this bill. system and bring in all their branches if the Federal board 
Mr. WINGO. You mean come into what? allows them to do so. The national banks are not being de- 
Mr. HOUSTON. Into the Federal reserve system, to which | prived of anything except the privilege of going out and 
my question was directed. gobbling up hereafter the little banks that are scattered all 
Mr. WINGO. That is a different proposition from what we | over the State. The State banks are not being dealt with in 
are considering now. I think possibly the gentleman is con- | this instance at all. 
fused. The provision that we are dealing with now, if I Mr. HOUSTON. Not after the approval of this act? 
mistake not, is first with reference to the consolidation of | Mr. STEVENSON. Surely not. That is why we want to stop 
State banks according to that old process. It is a different | that sort of thing. 
proposition, coming into the national banking system by a State Mr. HOUSTON. The practical effect of this provision to my 
bank. It surrenders its State charter and then that other | mind is this, that-—— 


—— 


question is solved later on by section 9, and that is as to coming| Mr. STEVENSON. If the gentleman will proceed and make 
his speech, then I will get a little more time and make mine. 
I submit that in making a five-minute speech the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. Houston] can not do all the talking 


into the Federal reserve system an. yet retaining its State- 
bank charter. The statement the gentleman suggests made 
reference to a limitation on the State bank coming into the 
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Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman can have his time extended. 
Mr. STEVENSON. Then I suggest that the gentleman go 
ahead now and get through, and then I will talk. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Is not the practical effect, as the bill now | unlimited number in cities above 100,000 population. 


stands, to say to, State banks that hereafter they can not con- 
solidate and come into the national banking system. Is not that 
the practical effect? 

Mr, STEVENSON. No, sir. 

Mr. HOUSTON. And thereby keep the banks out? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, sir: not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes taken place this morning in the discussion of this bill. Gen- 


more to speak in my own right 
Phe CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


| 
| 
| 


i 


| 
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operation of branches, namely, that national banks may have 
branches—one in cities of between 25,000 and 50,000 population, 
two in cities of between 50,000 and 100,000 population, and an 


The amendment offered by the gentleman from Delaware 
{Mr. Houston] simply provides that this limitation shall apply 
only to branch banks that may be established in the future, ani 
which effort is made to carry into the national system by 
reason of consolidation, and thereby into the Federal reserve 


| system. That is what the gentleman’s amendment would ac- 
| complish. 


Well, I am just a little amused at the developments that have 


tlemen who heard the discussion on the last day the bill was 


| under consideration will remetaber that the opponents of the 


Mr. STEVENSON. Now, gentlemen, what is the proposition | 


here? We have this provision for the consolidation of national 
and State banky. It is merely giving them an additional privi- 
lege to what they already have. A national bank can go out 
and acquire a State bank or a State bank and a national bank 
can get together, and the national bank can liquidate and the 
State bank lguidate and form a consolidated corporation, 
which is somewhat troublesome, and in this way establish a 
national bank. When they do so they can bring in any branches 
that the State bank has. That is the law now and that will be 
the law until this bill is passed. 


bill warned the House repeatedly that this bill was simply an 


| entering wedge for branch banking, an entering wedge by which 


to permit national banks in this country to engage in branch 
banking, and we warned the House that when this step was 
taken ,it would be used as a precedent and as a basis for further 


| extension of branch banking in the future. We made bold to 


say that the limitations carried in this bill would not be bina- 
ing upon future Congresses, that they would not abide by them 
in the years to come, but the limitations would be swept aside 
to meet the exigencies of future developments in the banking 


world. 


This bill provides they can consolidate without the trouble 


of liquidation ; that they can go into a consolidation just as two 


State banks can consolidate or two national banks can consoli- | pranch banking privileges before even this measure could be 


date. They can go into such a consolidation and avoid all the 
trouble of liquidation and nationalizing again. The proposition, 


interpolate into the national system a lot of branches which the 
State bank with which they are consolidated has already ac- 
quired and has seattered all around. When this law is passed 
it means that all national banks have got to stand on the same 
footing, and we are going to stop their bringing into the system 
a State bank with a lot of branches. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I can not yield to the gentleman. The 
gentleman will understand, I trust, 

They can not bring in, in that way, a lot of branches scat- 
tered all over a State. We have written and considered this 
bill very carefully, and it onght to be passed like it is. 

This being the case, then from the passage of this act on, 
every national bank is going to have to be on an equality 
with every other, in so far as what happens thereafter is con- 
cerned. We can not tear up all the arrangements which they 
have already made, but the proposition is that we do not pro- 
pose to allow them to extend any pernicious practices which 
have gone on heretofore, and the adoption of this amendment 
is just the first one in a series which will emasculate and de- 
<troy the main purpose of this bill, and the main purpose of 
the proposed legislation. 

This is healthy legislation, and I have stood for it. I have 


of the House, and I stand for it because I believe it is in the 


sut I did not venture to predict and no gentleman in speak- 
ing in opposition to this bill ventured to predict that the pro- 
ponents of this bill would back off and offer to enlarge the 


| passed. But this morning we find the chairman of the com- 


‘ | mittee, the gentleman who sponsors this bill, which the gentle- 
however, is laid down that when they do that they can not | . any ; - 


man says is designed to limit branch banking in this coun- 
try 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 





| has expired. 





interest of honest, economical, and proper banking methods in | 


this country and against anything which will tend toward 
monopoly of credits or toward jeopardizing the mercantile in- 


terests of this country by concentrating too much power in the | 


hands of any one bank. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. STEAGALL, This is really an amendment to the 
amendment, and I ask that it may be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ameadment will be read for infor- 
mation, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


\mendment proposed by Mr, SrpacaLt: On page 5, line 9, after the 
werd “ bank,” insert a period and strike out all down to line 20. 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, this section deals with the 
consolidation of national banks with State banks having 
branches, which is one of the methods by which a national 
bank is now permitted to engage in branch banking. The sec- 
tion as written in this bill will not disturb any national bank 
in the operation of any branches now in existence, but it does 
provide that in future any consolidated bank shall not bring 
in any branches operated outside of cities, as set forth, the 
minimum population being 25,000. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Where located. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; where located, which in effect car- 
ries the limitation that applies to all national banks in the 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. If I misunderstood the gentleman's 
position I am glad to know it. Do I understand the gentleman 
is opposed to the amendment of the gentleman from Delaware 
[Mr. Houston]? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I so stated to the House. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I did not catch that. I was in private 
conversation. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I was attempting to give the House, 
frankly and fully, the benefit of my opinion as to just what 
the gentleman’s amendment proposes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I now understand the gentleman. I did 
not before, and I am glad to be set right. I am glad the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappeEn] is at least going to 
stand hitched on the question of branch banking until we get 


tood for it here against many of my colleagues on this side | through with the first section of this bill, if no further. I 


thought he and the gentleman from South Carolina were about 
to part company on the first loop. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman by his amendment pro- 
vide that the consolidated banks shall give up its branches 
within the cities? 

Mr. STEAGALL. The amendment that is offered does so pro- 
vide. The amendment of the gentleman from Delaware does 
not so provide nor does the present provisions of the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman in his amendment goes fur- 
ther. 

Mr. STEAGALL. My amendment goes further. Now I will 
address myself to the amendment I have offered. Of course, | 
can not support the amendment of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware, and I am glad to find myself in such genial company as 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen], the chair- 
man of the committee. I have offered an amendment to this 
effect: That wherever a national bank and a State bank con- 
solidate the consolidated institution shall not be permitted to 
bring in any branches. Of course, as all know, all national 
banks are members of the Federal reserve system by operation 
of law, so that a consolidated bank would become a member of 
the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is not the effect of such a provision to for- 
bid the very thing you want to do? 
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Mr. STEAGALL. It will forbid the very thing that I want 
to forbid, and will forbid what the gentleman wants to do. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is not the whole effect to induce the State 
hanks to become national banks? 

Mr. STEAGALL. No; that is an instance of the very evil 
that L attempted to point out in my discussion of this bill in 
ceneral debate. When we take one false step it always leads to 
another. One of the main arguments offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina and what the gentieman who is now advo- 
eating in extending of the privilege of branch banks in the 
cities is because they say we have now inside the Federal 
<ystem something like 100 national banks that have branches. 
“They got those branches under the national bank act, which 
eave them permission to consolidate with State banks or to 
convert State banks into national banks. So they say a grevt 
evil has grown up, and we have a large number of national 
banks operating branches, and in order that other national 
banks may be treated with a high degree of fairness, we pro- 
pose to extend the privilege to all national banks in those cities 
where they are located—none to be established in cities of less 
than 25,000 population. 

I have offered the amendment now before the House to diaw 
the issue, to present this thing to the House in a way that 
will compel Members to take one side or the other. I call on 
those gentlemen who say they want to limit branch banking 
to join with me in the support of this amendment, which will 
take away the privilege they now have of bringing branches 
into the Federal reserve system by consolidating with State 
banks and through the conversion of the State banks into 
national banks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
bama has expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEAGALL. If gentlemen are sincere, and will follow 
up sincerity with consistency, the thing to do is to put a stop 
to the evil practice upon which they predicate the appeal for 
the privilege of branch banking for all natioral banks and cure 
the evil. That is what the amendment before the House will 
do. It follows up the consistent policy of those who oppose 
branch banking. Where you say you limit the. number cf 
branches to cities above 25,000 population, we answer we 
can not go with you, because you are carrying the evil into 
centers of population and wealth, where the danger of mo- 
nopoly is greatest, extending the privilege to cities that con- 
trol 40 per cent of the banking resources of the country. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The section we have under considera- 
tion does limit the branch banks. 

Mr. STEAGALL. It is a limitation upon the right of banks 
to bring branches into the Federal reserve system by restrict- 
ing the privilege to cities, but you can not divide a principle 
by a municipal line, and there is no greater reason why you 
should have monopoly banks in cities than country banks. The 
fact is the danger of monopoly banking is much greater in the 


The time of the gentleman from Ala- 


large cities than when confined to small towns and rural 
communities. Of course, later on we shall be called on to 
extend the evil to small communities and we can not con- 


sistently refuse. We are surrendering sound principles for 
expediency, and, of course, we can not stop once we start out 
on that policy. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I desire to call attention to the fact that the pro- 
posal of the gentleman from Alabama would repeal section 
5154 and section 5155 of the Revised. Statutes, which was 
passed back in 1864. The House must understand the gentle- 
man from Alabama has stated that he is unequivocally op- 
posed to the passage of this legislation. The introduction of 
this amendment is in accordance with his avowed opposition 
to the bill, and I sincerely hope that the House is not now going 
to vote for an amendment of that kind which provides for the 
repeal of existing law that is not being considered in connec- 
tion with this measure. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it permissible to use every pariia- 
mentary means to defeat the bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Certainly it is. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON and Mr. ABERNETHY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON], a member of the committee. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


that all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 25 minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
words with reference to the amendment offered by the 
man from Delaware [Mr. Houston], in which he seeks to in- 
sert the words in the tenth line on page 5, “ established sul<e- 
quent to the approval of this act.’ Members of House 
should know what they are voting on when voting for 
amendment; and as some Members have come in since the dis 
cussion took place, it is perhaps important to restate the eff 
of the amendment. Those opposed to further extending the 
privilege of branch banking should vote against the amendment. 
Should this amendment become a part of the law, it will permit 
all State banks now having branches to come into the Federal 
reserve system with such branches after the passage of the 
act. I have supported this bill upon the theory that we are 
enacting it for the purpose of restricting branch banking, and 
not for the purpose of extending it. If I thought this bill 
had the effect of extending branch banking T should be against 
it. A little later I want to discuss this feature in connection 
with sections 7, 8, and 9. As the bill is written, no State bank 
in the future can come into the Federal reserve system and 
take with it its branches unless those branches are located 
within the municipality in which the parent bank is situated. 
Under the amendment proposed they would be able to take inte 
the system branches, although they may be scattered over an 
entire State. If we want to curtail branch banking, we ought 
to vote against this amendment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the effect of this legislation, as I see it, is to shut 
the door to any State bank that has branches from coming into 
the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is not the case at all. Any 
bank that has branches under this bill will be shut out 
bringing in branches after the bill is passed. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is what I said. It shuts them out 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is, outside of the city where they 
exist. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Outside of the city. In other words, in- 
stead of strengthening the banking of this country, you shut 
out the very thing that you say is an evil from Federal super- 
vision. You do not allow them to come in under the Federal 
reserve system so that they may be strengthened. I think the 
amendment of the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Houston] 
is a proper amendment if you pass this bill. It will allow the 
present branch banks now in existence that are approved by 
the States and will be approved by the Federal Reserve Board 
to come in, and it puts them on an equal footing and starts all 
anew. I think the House ought to adopt the amendment. 
Take our State, for instance. Our corporation commission, 
that has the supervision of State banks, say that they are op- 
posed to this legislation because it undertakes to centralize all 
the banking in the larger towns and absolutely prevents small 
country banks from coming into the Federal reserve system if 
they happen to be branch banks. Instead of strengthening 
banking in the country you weaken them by this legislation. 
If the proponents of this legislation want to cure what you say 
is an evil, you ought to adopt the amendment of the gentleman 
from Delaware and in that way you will at least be fair to 
the banks now in existence and you would start anew from 
this time on. I think the amendment ought to be adopted. 
You can sugar coat this legislation all you please, but, after all, 
it means that you allow banks in large cities to have branches 
and put the little banks out, subject to every breeze that comes 
along, and they can not get in under the Federal 


the 


this 


‘t 


State 
from 


reserve 
system. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 


Mr. WINGO. Is the gentleman in favor of branch banking? 
Mr. ABERNETHY. It depends. 
Mr. WINGO. Depends on what? 
Mr. ABERNETHY. On the proper regulation. In my coun- 


try we have branch banks that are doing well. We have a 
proper regulation, and where you have them already in ex- 
istence I understand that the Federal Reserve Board recom- 
mends the very amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Delaware. I oppose the legislation in its present form. If 
you are forcing its passage through at this time, the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Delaware should prevail. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, we have exactly the 
same situation this year we had last year when the McFadden 
bill was before the House. It is a very peculiar situation. 
Both the opponents and the proponents of the bill use the 
same argument. The proponents argue that there are too 
many branch banks now, hence the necessity of a bill to curb 
branch banks. The opponents say there are too many branch 
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banks and they are opposed to branch banking entirely, and 
therefore they are opposed to the bill. Now, I have heard no 
argument this year or last year that could justify the neces- 
ity of this bill It simply legalizes what is being done to-day 
in my city There is no gentleman on the floor of this House, 
f he is familiar with conditions, but knows permits are 
viven for teller windows in New York City. My colleague 
\ir. CeLLeER] gave a list last Wednesday when the bill was 
before the House. Year after year the number of teller 
indows are increased in the cities. They are not teller 
windows iu any sense of the word. They are real complete 
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lauking establishments. The law is being violated every 
time the comptroller gives a certificate for one of these teller 
Window It is even an attempt to get around the law; it is 


crude and outright violation of the law. Monumental build- 
ings, with a vice president in charge, with complete banking 
departinents are instituted under the guise of teller windows. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Does not the gentleman’s State of 
New York permit branch banking by law? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. State banks. We have a Federal board, 
ind they could indirectly get after the State banking system 
it they wanted to. We could establish right here the principle 
against branch banking, and public opinion would soon crystal- 
lize in the various States. 

Mr. McFADDEN Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I will 

Mr. McFADDEN. Do I understand the gentleman's posi- 
tion to be that he would legislate these additional offices in 
ihe State of New York out of business? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would stop branch banking, because I 
would say to the gentleman a small bank—I do not mean a 
bank of $25,000 but I mean a bank of a half million dollars— 
must meet competition with the large banks and simply can 
not survive if the present system continues. 

Mr. McFADDEN. May I point out to the gentleman if his 
argumeut is correct these additional offices or branches—I 
do not know what difference—if this law is passed they will 
xo out of business? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They ought to go out of business. They 
have no right to exist. Let us be frank about this. The 
comptroller gives a permit under the guise of a teller window, 
and they establish a complete bank. Instead of bringing in 
a bill to legalize them the committee ought to bring in a bill, 
as one gentleman suggests, for abolishing and stopping the 
present practice. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If this bill is adopted, will not 
Congress be asked to pass further bills? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is only the entering wedge. This 
same bill passed the House and was stopped on the other side. 
They exercise good judgment over on that side sometimes. 
The preponents of this bill justify their stand by pretending 
to be against branch banking, and if it is not a branch bank- 
ing bill, I do not know what is. So anyone opposed to the 
present system of branch banking—the way to stop it for the 
present, at least, is to vote against this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I do not want to have my position in the discussion of 
this bill misconstrued in any respect. I pointed out last week 
the illegal procedure in granting these teller windows to New 
York national banks. I recognize, however, the necessity of 
establishing these branch banks, and my only quarrel with 
the comptroller was that he had no right to issue them with- 
out direct warrant of law. It is necessary for national banks 
to have branches. I am one of those who admit the branch 
bank is here to stay. No matter what we do, we can not 
obliterate the branch bank; but banking should be properly 
egulated. 

furthermore, branch banking is not only essential and neces- 
ary, but it has done great good to the country, because, as I 
pointed out in my remarks a week ago, it is the small-unit 
bank that is constantly failing, while the branch banks, with 
their large capital, have only in rare instances gone to the 
wall. 

Now, addressing myself to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Streagai], I think the passage 
of that amendment would be most unfortunate. It would 
mean the unscrambling of all the branches everywhere of con- 
solidated national banks. In New York City the Chatham- 
Phenix National Bank & Trust Co. would have to be divided 
into 13 separate units; the Hast River National Bank in 11 
units; the Mechanics & Metals National Bank into 12; the 
American Express Pacific National Bank into 6; and the 
Chemical National Bank into 12. There would be confusion 
worse confounded produced if the amendment offered by the 
genllemap from Alabama were to pass this committee, and I 
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ask gentlemen to vote it down, because you would not only 
have a situation like that in New York City but also in every 
other large city in the country except in Chicago, where 
branches are prohibited absolutely. 

I think the amendment offered by the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Houston] should pass, and for this reason: We 
have 24 States which allow branches outside municipal limits 
and you are going to militate against every one of those States - 
and as the names of the States are read off to you, with the 
number of such branch banks, as I propose to do right now. I 
want gentlemen from those States to prick up their ears and 
take notice how their States would be affected: Arizona, 4: Ala- 
bama, 4; Arkansas, 2; California, 50; Delaware, 12; Florida, 
1; Louisiana, 21; Georgia, 10; Indiana, 1; Maine 20; Louisiana, 
21; Maryland, 15; Mississippi, 8; Massachusetts, 6; Michigan, 
3; North Carolina, 834; New Jersey, 4; Ohio, 8; Pennsylvania, 
9; Tennessee, 14; Virginia, 18; New Hampshire, 2; Washing- 
ton, 3; Rhode Island, 2. 

What is going to happen unless you adopt the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Delaware? You are going to 
have all the large banks of those States refusing at any time 
to come into the Federal reserve system, and instead of 
strengthening that system, as we ought to do, we will weaken it. 

Of all the banking resources of the country—and there is 
something over $50,000,000,000 in banking resources in the 
country—the Federal reserve system has only $20,000,000,000, 
and $30,000,000,000 of banking resources are outside of the 
Federal reserve system—I give these figures from memory; 
and you are going to militate against that very system that 
you seek to set up and strengthen at all times, and have done 
so by previous acts, and very likely will do so by future acts 
of this Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I understand the gentleman's 
position is that the law is violated in New York City by the 
issuance of these teller privileges? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com. 
mittee, this entire matter requires a lot of technical informa- 
tion. It deals with a specific line of business. I do not pretend 
to be able to give you light on these amendments, and shall not 
pretend to do so. I am simply here voicing a protest against 
making legal the practice of banks engaging in lines of business 
not authorized. In other words, Congress should not condone 
liberal practices under the law. I believe that the banking busi 
ness ought to be so conducted that the rights of the public will 
be safeguarded. The public has a greater interest in this bi nk- 
ing legislation than has either the State bankers or the national 
bankers. The public as a whole is the party that is entitled to 
consideration here rather than groups of business. 

You taik about branch banks. What about chain banks? 
What about the interlocking directorates of chain banks? You 
can go into the banking business under the guise of ownership 
of chain banks. If one bank breaks in the chain, then the 
entire structure is involved. 

Why no legislation here to prevent that? Is there any legis- 
lation contemplated to prevent that? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I agree with the gentleman’s suggestion. 
Chain banking is an evil. Our committee has considered it in 
one form and another at various times in discussing banking 
measures pending before the committee, but we have not been 
able yet to frame any language to reach that situation. If 
the gentleman from Oklahoma has any suggestion to make, it 
will be very welcome. 

Mr. McKEKOWN. Now, gentlemen, of course the States that 
have branch banking and which permit branch banking no doubt 
will continue to permit branch banking. I am not here to say 
that the national banks should not have an equal opportunily 
with the State banks, but I do not think competition ought to 
be created here between the Federal banks and the State 
banks to try to see which one can get more liberal powers. If 
the national banks move up a notch and get a special grant, 
then the State banks go before the legislatures and get special 
grants, and then Congress proceeds to meet the competition of 
the State banks by giving a further privilege to the national 
banks. 

One thing that I want to emphasize, which is needed both in 
State and national banking in this country, is the fact that 
financial ability ought not te be alone the qualification of a ma» 
to go into the banking business. I want to say to you that the 
mere fact that a man has lots of money ought not to be con- 
sidered the sole qualification whereby he is enabled to go into 
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the banking business and get a bank charter. His honesty and 
fai dealing in the past ought to be one of the guides by which 
‘> measure and to establish his qualifications for entering into 
the banking business. It may sound a little funny to you, but 
you go out into the States and look these depositors in 
the faee—these depositors who have lost money through the 
ailure of banks in the last few years, who have put their 
into institutions authorized by the National Govern- 

1t—lots of those people who see the words “ national bank ” 
on the window think the whole United States Government is 
behind that bank then you will agree with me. 

Che CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
hy the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Houston]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. I may be in error, but I was under the im- 
pression that the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama 
is really a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Alabama was offered for information. The Chair finds upon 
investigation that it is not a substitute; neither is it an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. I hesitate to differ with the Chair, but I call 
attention to the two substantial features of the amendment. 
First. let us consider the language of the bill. The bill under- 
takes to limit the right of a State bank, consolidated into a 
national bank, to retain any branches outside of the city when- 
ever formed. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Delaware limits that restriction to those formed after the 
passage of this law. The gentleman from Alabama goes further 


Whe 


money 


than the basie restriction and makes them surrender all 
Lranches, It all deals with the same proposition. The amend- 


ment of the gentleman from Alabama is all-inclusive and is 
a substitute for the text of the bill and for the amendment 
of the gentleman from Delaware, and I think the orderly way 
would be to treat it as a substitute, because it is plainly in- 
tended as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair finds that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama attempts to strike out 
more language than the language covered by the amendment of 
the gentleman from Delaware, Therefore the amendment of the 
gentleman from Delaware is a perfecting amendment, and the 
text should be perfected before it is interfered with by other 
proposed amendments, 

Mr. WINGO. The Chair overlooks, and so does the parlia- 
mentarian, the plain intent of the language. The Chair mis- 
takes the shadow for the substance. Whatever may be the 
verbiage, all will agree that I have stated what the effect of 
the text is. I repeat it does not make any difference about 
the language. The language that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama seeks to strike out here is not involved substantially in 
the language of the amendment of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware, because the gentleman from Delaware attempts to fix 
the time when the restrictions apply. The bill fixes a re- 
striction as to area. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Alabama puts an absolute bar both of time and of area and 
covers both. Of course, it does not make any difference what 
he language is. > 

The CHAIRMAN, Notwithstanding the argument of the 
gentleman, the Chair adheres to its former ruling, and the 
question comes on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. Houston]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, Now, does the gentleman from Alabama 
desire to offer his amendment? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, we will then vote on 
the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama 

There was no objection. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 5156 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, subsection “second” thereof as amended, be amended to read 
as follows: 

“Second. To have succession from the date of the approval of this 
act, or from the date of its organization if organized after such date 
of approval until such time as it be dissolved by the act of its share- 
holders owning two-thirds of its stock, or until its franchise becomes 
forfeited by reason of violation of law, or until terminated by either 
a general or a special act of Congress or until its affairs be placed 
in the hands of a receiver and finally wound up by him.” 

(bd) That section 5136 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
Subsection “seventh” thereof, be further amended by adding at the 
end of the first paragraph thereof the following: 
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“ Provided, That the business of baying and ling Invest 


curities shall hereafter be limited to buying and l y without 


course marketable obligations evidencing indebtedness of any person 
copartuership, association, or corporation in the form of bonds, 
notes, debentures, and the like, commonly kuown as investment s 

curities, under such further definition of the term investment se 
curities’ as may by regulation be prescribed by the Comptroller of t 

Currency, and the total amount of such investment securities of any 
one obligor or maker held by such association shall at no me ex 
ceed 25 per cent of the amount of the capital stock of such associa 
tion actually paid in and unimpaired and 25 per cent of its unim 


paired surplus fund, but this limitation 
apply to obligations of the United States 
State or of 


as to total amount shall not 


, or general obligations of any 


any political subdivision thereof, or obligations issued 
under autbority of the Federal farm loan act dnd provided further, 
That in carrying on the business commonly known as the safe-deposit 


business no such asso shall 


under the law of any State to e 


iation invest in the capital stock of a 


corporation organized 


deposit business located on or adjacent to the 


premises of h asso 
ciation, in an amount in 


excess of 15 per cent of the apital stock 


of such association actually paid in and unimpaired and 15 per cent 
of its unimpaired surplus,” so that the subsection as amended sball 
read as follows: 

“ Seventh, To exercise by its board of directors, or duly authorized 


officers or agents, subject to 


to carry on the 


law, all such incidental powers as shall 
be necessary business of banking: by discounting and 


negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and other evi 


dences of debt; by receiving deposits; by buying and selling exchange, 


coin, and bullion; by loaning money on personal security; and by ob 
taining, issuing, and circulating notes according to the provisions of 
this title: Provided, That the business of buying and selling invest 
ment securities shall hereafter be limited to buying and selling with 


out recourse marketable obligations evidencing indebtedness of any 
person, copartnership, association, or corporation, in the form of 
bonds, notes, debentures and the like, commonly known ag invest 
ment securities, under such further definition of the term ‘* invest 


ment securities’ as may by regulation be 
troller of the Currency, and the total amount of 
securities of any one obligor or maker held by 


prescribed by the Comp 


Such investment 
such ¢ 
at no time exceed 25 per cent of the amount of 


such association actually paid in and and 25 per cent 
its unimpaired surplus fund, but this limitation as to total 
shall not apply to obligations of the United States, or 
tions of any State or of any political subdivision 
tions issued under authority of the Federal farm 
vided further, That in carrying on 
the deposit such shall invest in the 
capital stock of a corporation organized under the law of 
to conduct a safe deposit located on or adjacent to 
premises of such association, in an amount in excess of 15 
the capital stock of such association actually paid in and 
and ‘15 per cent of its unimpaired eurplus. 

“But no association shall transact any business except such as is 
incidental and necessarily preliminary to its organization, until it has 
been authorized by the Comptroller of the Currency 


ciation shall 


yital stock of 





the 
unimpaired 
Amount 
general obliga 
thereof, or obdliga- 
loan act ind pro 
the business commonly known as 


safe business no association 


any State 
business the 
per cent of 
inimpatired 


to commence the 
business of banking.” 
With the following committee amendments: 
On page 6, line 15, after the word “ notes,” strike out the comma 
and insert the words “and/or”; and in line 15, after the word 


“ debentures,” strike out the words “and the like.” 

On page 7, line 24, after the word “ notes,” strike out the comma 
and insert the words “and/or”; and in line 25, 
“ debentures,” strike out the words “and the like.” 


after the word 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, on page 7, line 7, strike out the words “located on or 
adjacent to the premises of such association”; and on page 
8, line 16, after the word “business,” strike out the words 
“located on or adjacent to the premises of such association.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Biack of Texas: Page 7, line 7, strike 
out the words “located on or adjacent to the premises of such 

’; page 8, line 16, after the word “ business,” strike out 


association "’ ; 


the words “located on or adjacent to the premises of such asse 
elation.” 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have conferred 


with the chairman of the committee, Mr. MoFappen, about 
this amendment, and also with the gentlemen on this side of 
the House, and it seems to be agreed that inasmuch as this 
is a limitation this language ought to go out, because the 
language as written in the bill would really restrict the 
limitation, which it is not desired to do. 
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Mr. McFADDEN. I think the gentleman is quite correct. 
Mr. CELLER. Wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Does that mean that a safe-deposit business 


can be nducted a block away or a mile away from a 
national banking association? 

Mr. McFADDEN., It removes the limitations which might 
be very embarrassing to an institution. 

Vr. WINGO. May I suggest to the gentleman that prob- 
ably the gentleman has not caught the force of the amend- 
ment rhe amendment strikes out words which would put 
a 15 per cent Mmitation on their investment in the safe- 
deposit business and leaves the sky the limit on those that 
are conducted elsewhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 


fhe amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word of this section simply for the purpose of asking 
a question, IT would like to ask the chairman of the committee 
ubout this limitation, which seems to be new, of 25 per cent 
of capital and surplus to be invested in any one security. How 
does it affect the limitation of 10 per. cent provided in section 
5200 of the Revised Statutes of the amount of any loan to any 
one interest or any one maker? 

Mr. McFADDEN. This is an investment section and at- 
tempts to legalize that which the banks are doing now without 
authority of law. It does put a limitation on the amount of 
money they can use for investment purposes, such as under- 
writings, and we felt that there should be this limitation. I 
do net think it has any application to the question the gentle- 
man raises provided for in section 5200 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Let me ask the gentleman whether 
commercial paper, as generally understood and accepted, is 
regarded as investment security. 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; it is not. Commercial paper comes 
under the limitation of section 5200 in the Revised Statutes. 
[ never have known of commercial paper being construed as 
investment securities. 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 


S) 6. Section 5150 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be amended to read as follows: 

Sec, 5150. The president of the bank shall be a member of the 

board and shall be the chairman thereof, but the board may designate | 


a director in lieu of the president to be chairman of the board, who 
shall perform such duties as may be designated by the board.” 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that [ may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, the chief bone of con- 
tention in the bill now under consideration by the committee 
seems to be section 8, regulating branch banking by national 
banks and curtailing branch banking by State banks in those 
States where branch banking is permitted. 

rhe Congress of the United States can not regulate branch 
banking in the several States except so far as it may affect the 
Federal reserve system. It is within the purview of the powers 
granted to Congress by the Federal Constitution to prescribe 
the conditions under which a State bank may enter the Federal 
reserve system. This is about as far as we can go. It has been 
contended that the bill that we are now considering will give 
aid and encouragement to the extension of branch banking. In 
place of giving aid and encouragement to branch banking it 
does exactly the contrary. It is an effort to restrict, to curtail, 
and to suppress the rapid development of branch banking 
throughout the country and to give aid and protection to those 
who are engaged in operating individual and independent banks. 
It is also an effort to place national banks upon approximately 
the same plane of opportunity as is now enjoyed by State banks 
within the Federal reserve system. 

it is perfectly clear that in those States permitting branch 
banking national banks are greatly handicapped. Under exist- 
ing law State banks that are members of the Federal reserve 
system can surround a national bank with branches in such a 
way as to freeze out the national bank and-either compel its 
liquidation or consolidation with State banks, and this has 
occurred in a great many cases. The whole Federal reserve 
system is based upon the prosperity, solidity, and permanence 
of the national banks of the country. They are the pillars upon 
which the system rests, and to the extent that they are forced 
to liquidate or consolidate with State banks the Federal reserve 
system is weakened. While it is true that many of our larger 
State banks are members of the Federal reserve system, they 
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are purely voluntary members and can withdraw at any time 
If the Federal reserve system were to depend upon these for its 
continuance it could be easily wrecked in a time of crisis, tho 
very time when it is most essential that its stability anq 
strength should be insured. As to banks already in the Federa] 
reserve system the bill leaves matters in statu quo. 

Under section 8 of the McFadden bill national banks are per- 
mitted to establish branches within the corporate limits of the 
municipality within which they are located in those States now 
permitting branch banking. No branches are permitted in cities 
of less than 25,000. Only one branch is permitted in cities 
having a population of from 25,000 to 50,600, and not more than 
two branches can be established in a city having a population 
of 160,000. The number of branches that may be established in 
a city of more than 100,000 is within the discretion of {)o 
comptroller. If subsequent to the passage of this act a Stato 
now permitting branches should enact a law prohibiting branch 
banking, this would automatically compel those banks within 
the Federal reserve system having branches within the State to 
liquidate or consolidate their existing branches with the parent 
bank. If passed in its present form the bill will also put an 
end to the establishment of teller windows, offices, and agencies, 
that is now being done all over the country by national banks 
even in those States prohibiting branch banking. No bank. 
State or national, having branches can come into the Federal 
reserve system without relinquishing any and all branches that 
it may have outside of the municipality in which the parent 
bank is located. That will mean that, so far as branch banking 
within the Federal reserve system is concerned, in the future it 
will be limited to the municipality in which the parent bank is 
located. 

The whole intent and purpose of the law is to restrict and 
control branch banking, so far as this can be done by Congress. 
I can see no possible basis for the argument that it is in effrct 
a branch banking law. Its purpose and intent is exactly the 
eontrary. Under existing law it is possible for national banks 
to extend branches all over a State permitting branch banking 
and to establish teller windows and offices in those States where 
branch banking is prohibited. We are not only putting a stop 
to this, but we are curtailing branch banking by State banks 
that are or desire to become members of the Federal reserve 
system in those States where branch banking is now permitted. 

In order to secure correct data with reference to the present 


| activities of national banks in establishing and maintaining 


branches, and such other facts as might be helpful in the con- 
sideration of this bill, 1 wrote the Comptroiier of the Currency 
some days ago outlining the matters upon which I desired in- 
formation. In reply to this communication, the Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Charles W. Collin:, submitted some 
very interesting facts which I think should be given to the 
House. It appears that there are at the present time 111 na- 
tional banks that are operating 256 additional offices or agen- 
cies; 36 national banks are operating 103 statutory branclies, 
66 by consolidated national banks and 37 by national banks 
which were originally State banks. All of these statutory 
branches have been brought into the system by State banks 
which acquired them under State laws. 
The six national banks having the largest number of statu- 
tory branches are: 
Branches 


Chatham and Phenix National Bank, New York, N Y_-..--..--- 13 
a ee ee OO CREE a ee 7 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, New York, N. Y_-..-..--.___ 12 
Calcasien National Bank, Lake Charles, La... .. Jbwditinicth iid 8 
Grand Rapids National, Grand Rapids, Mich..........._.______ 9 
First National Bank, Boston, Sag aeehn Ss dae scene anecdote nentasdaiitsios: 7 


The First National Bank in Detroit has 20 additional offices, 
the Public National Bank in New York has 19 additional offices, 
and the Commercial National Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles has 16 additional offices. In each of these places, how- 
ever, there are a number of State banks with larger numbers 
of branches. 

The following 17 States expressly prohibit branch banking by 
law: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, !dalo, 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

In addition, the following 11 States do not permit branch 
banking, although the law is silent: Iowa, Kansas, Montana, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, Nebraska, and New Jersey. 

The following 17 States authorize branch banking in some 
form by statutery enactment: Arizona, California, Delaware, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nevada, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wyoming. 

In addition, the three States of Kentucky, Maryland, and 
Michigan permit branch banking under opinions of the Attor- 
ney General or court decisions, 
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Only eight States permit state-wide branch banking, namely, 
,srizona, Califoruia, Delaware, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Rhode Island, and Virginia, and three States, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, and Tennessee, permit county-wide branch banking. 

The six State banks having the largest number of branches 
are the Corn Exchange Bank, of New York City, with "5 
' 
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58 branches; the Cleveland Trust Co., of Cleveland, with 55 
pranches; the Bank of Italy, of San Francisco, with 100 
branches; the Pacific Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, of Los 
Angeles, With 91 branches; the Mercantile Trust Co., of San 
Franciseo, with 58 branches; and the Security Trust & Savings 
Rank, of Los Angeles, with 44 branches. Each of these 
banks are members of the Federal reserve system. 
two hundred State banks engaged in branch banking a 
| 


six 


members of the Federal reserve system. ‘These operate about 
1.150 branches, 850 of which are home-city branches and about 
2090 are branches outside of the city in which the parent bank 
is located. : 

It has been contended on this floor that there is no necessity 
for granting relief to national banking associations in order to 
enable them to compete successfully with State banking insti- 
tutions in those States permitting branch banking. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that from February 1, 1923, to 
January 31, 1926, 242 national banks have gone into voluntary 





liquidation and the business acquired by State banks.. That is | 
to say, these national banks went into the State systems. Their 
total capital was about $53,000,000. | 

For the two years ending October 17, 1925, 166 national 
banks left the national system to do business under State | 
charter. These carried with them total resources of $566,- | 
600,000. (See comptrolier’s report for 1925, p. 3.) While | 
these banks were lost to the Federal reserve system as com- | 
pulsary members, most of them retained their membership in | 
the Federal reserve system as voluntary members. 

During the three-year period, February 1, 19238, to Febrn- |} 


ary 1, 1926, 571 national banks were chartered, with capital 
ageregating $81,662,000. After deducting the number of na- 
tional banks going out, this leaves the increase of new capital 
in the national system at $28,662,000, or an increase of 
$9,554,000 per yedr. This is far below what should be the 
normal new capital increase of the national bank system. 

Figures for the capital increase of the State banks are not 
available, but they are much greater than that of the national 
system. While it is true, therefore, that the national banking 
system is slowly growing, as compared with the State system, 
as a whole it is on a relative decline. 

The normal development of the national bank system cer- 
tainly ought to keep pace with the development of our State 
banks, The reason that this has not been realized in recent 
years is because our national banking laws have become inade- 
quate and unduly curtail the activities of national banks under 
modern business requirements. In this bill we have made an 
effort to liberalize the national banking laws in a number of 
particulars, which will enable them to enter such activities 
as are consistent with good banking, and which will enable 
them to maintain themselves against the competition of State 
banks, 

The Committee on Banking and Currency has given a great 
deal of attention and study to the matters covered in the bill, 
and I believe that, as now drawn, it will place national banks 
upon a substantial equality with State banks under normal 
competitive conditions. This is very much to be desired and 
is necessary in order to harmonize and equalize our State and 
national banking systems. 

[ am submitting herewith for the information of the House 
a table which will throw some light upon the development of 
the two classes of banks. It is not intended to be complete, 
but it does show a condition which is not particularly favorable 
to the national banks, 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, after section 8 is read I shall offer an amendment 
to have it stricken out, but I rise at this time to answer the 
argument made by my colleague on the committee. The pro- 
ponents of this bill are insisting, and have been able to convince 
the membership of the House very largely, that this bill is an 
antibranch banking bill. Now, as a matter of fact, it is a 
branch banking bill out-and-out. Of course, in section 1 there 
is an apparent restriction in so far as consolidations are con- 
cerned, but that only affects a very few institutions. In section 
7 there is also another apparent restriction affecting State 
banks, nationalizing and bringing their branches into the Fed- 
eral reserve system, but in section 8 the door is thrown wide 
open, not to any small number of banks which may be affected 
by the consolidating proposition, but the door is thrown wide 
open to every national bank in the United States, in any State 
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which permits branch banking, to establish an unlimited num- 
ber of branches in every city where the inhabitants number 
over 100,000 

Therefore I say this is a branch banking Dill out-and-out, 
because it grants the privilege of unlimited branch banking to 
between one-third and one-half, or about 


i) per cent, of all the 
banking power in the United States. It throws the door wide 
open in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Delaware; it throws it wide open in the great cities of 
the East, where the banking power is concentrated. Therefore 
whatever is done in the other sections of this bill, as far as 


section 8 is concerned, it constitutes an opening up to 40 per 
cent of the banking power of this country of the unrestricted 
right to engage in branch banking. 

It is not worth while to say, 
said the other day, that this can only be done v 
and approval of the Comptroller of the C 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman does not wan 
the control of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The Comptroller of 
occupies the same position that the President 
States occupies when he is asked to raise the tariff under the 
elastic provisions of the tariff law. There is nobody 
protest, and he does it as a matter of course 

Mr. KING. The gentleman does not 
control in the tariff law, and he would 
with the Comptroller of the Currency 
would have no control whatever, p 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. 
my opinion—there are other members of the committee 
perhaps better lawyers than I am 1 it is their 
well as mine that the Comptroller of the Currency’ 
is now illegally granted. I would control that 

One of the reasons why the passage of section 8 is desired is 
to ratify, to make legal, what possibly bas been done tilleg 
in the past. 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Upon what theory does this bill 
permit unlimited branch banking in cities of over 100,000 popu 
jlation, whereas there is a limitation so far as cities of a 
population are concerned? It to me that the danger 
which the gentleman has pointed out of allowing branch bank- 
ing is very much greater in the large cities than in the small 
cities. I would like to know the theory upon which the bill is 
constructed in that respect. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I am unable to tell the gentleman 
the theory. I can tell the gentleman the purpose, not of the 
committee, but of the large financial interests, and that is to 
allow the right to unlimited branch banking in the great finan- 
cial centers, which is just where they want it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It is entirely conceivable, if the 
bill as drawn is enacted into law, that in the course of a few 
years all of the banking in cities like New York may possibly 
get into one group, and so also with San Francisco and other 
great cities, and those groups will be able to dominate the 
banking interests of the entire United States. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That has been 
wherever branch banking has been resorted to. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Is it not the theory of gentle 
men that branch banking is a great evil, and they want to keep 
it down so far as the smaller banks are concerned and only 
permit it so. far as the large banks are concerned. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is the effect of it. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Is there anything in our economic or 
banking system which would prevent those State banking in- 
terests from getting their claws into the State banks? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has again expired. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
his time be extended for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I am interested in the gentleman's argu- 
ment that the big financial interests may control the whole 
situation. Is there anything in our present economic system, 
including the banking system, which would prevent the finan- 
ciers from getting their claws into our State bank system? 
Why does the gentleman think that the financial interests that 
want to get control would keep their hands off other financial 
institutions, even though not organized? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I do not think that. 
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Mr. JACORSTEIN. Then what becomes of the gentleman’s ] maintained where State banks have been authorized to operate 


argument that it is only through the national banks that they 
would get control? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is not my argument. My 
theory is that if we will notify the banks of this country that 
the American’ Congress is not going to permit the national 
banks to have anything to do with branch banking, and if the 
national banks convince themselves that they are not, then the 
national banks which still hold the balance of power in the 
Fast will get together with the independent State banks and 
go to the legislatures and stop branch banking within the 
States just where it is. 

Mr. JACOBSTHELN. How does the gentleman know that they 
will stop State branch banking? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Because they have the power to do 
it; they have the political influence and prestige to do it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The fact is that the State bank 
branches are actually growing in number. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. 1 know; but State legislation could 
stop it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. What is it that prevents these eastern 
bankers from pushing their financial control through other or- 
ganizations than national banks? Why will not they get control 
of the State institutions just the same? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. There is not anything to prevent 
their doing It, but the gentleman’s argument is like the argu- 
ments of other proponents of this bill. It is an argument of 
expediency. The gentleman says, or I suppose be does as 
others do, that because State banks are doing something which 
you say is unwise and uneconomic, we should grant the right 
to the national banks to do the same thing in order to enable 
them to compete. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I have a national bank in my district 
that wants the same privilege that our many State banks have. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will say so. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. And what is going to be my answer? 
To wait until the State branches are crushed? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I do not know what the gentleman's 
answer is, but I know what mine is. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. What is it? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mine is going to be that branch 
banking is a monopolistic institution which is undemocratic, 
that I know that it is absolutely opposed to the theory of 
American institutions, and that I am opposed to it, regardless 
of what happens to me. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Along that line let me ask the 
gentieman if under the laws of the State of Maryland there is 
not practically unlimited branch banking permitted. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The law permits it in Maryland. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And is it not true that under the 
law of Maryland branch banking is increasing encrmously from 
year to year? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Is it not true that in the past two 
years branch banking has increased 98 per cent throughout the 
State of Maryland? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I would not say throughout the 
State. It has in Baltimore City. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Has it not through the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Not in the last two years. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In the last five years it has in- 
ereased 45 per cent, 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. There is only one country trust 
branch-banking institution, the Eastern Shore Trust Co., and 
it has established only two branches within the last few years. 
Branch banking is increasing more in Baltimore City than in 
any other part of the State. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And also in the southern and west- 
ern parts of the State? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH., Yes. 

Mr. STPAGALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will. 

Mr. STHAGALL, Supplementing what the gentleman said a 
moment ago, is not this true, that in States or cities where 
branch banking is allowed State banks, no matter what mo- 
nopolistic control such State banks may attempt to effectuate, 
national banks will be held in a competitive system so that 
when they wish to set up competition with State banks where 
State banks have branches they are going to set up inde- 
pendent national banks, thereby preserving the competitive 
system, and is not the only way a competitive system can be 
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branches? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. O'Connor of New York: Page 11, line = 
insert a new section, to be known as section 6a, to read as follows: | 

“Sec. 6a. Section 5153 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5153. All national banking associations and all banks which 
shall be members of the Federal reserve system, designated for th it 
purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be depositaries of 
public money, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the 


an 


| Secretary; and they may also be employed as financial agents of the 


Government; and they shall perform all such reasonable duties as 
depositaries of public money and financial agents of the Government 
as may be required of them. The Secretary of the Treasury sho} 
require the associations and banks thus designated to give satisfacto;, 
security, by the deposit of United States bonds and otherwise, for the 
safe-keeping and prompt payment of the public money deposited with 
them and for the faithful performance of their duties as financia] 
agents of the Government: Provided, That the Secretary shall, on or 
before the ist of January of each year, make a public statement of 
the securities required during that year for such deposits. And every 
association and bank so designated as receiver or depositary of the 
public money shall take and receive at par all of the national currency 
bills, by whatever association or bank issued, which have been paid 
into the Government for internal revenue or for loans or stocks: Pyo- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall distribute the deposits 
herein provided for, as far as practicable, equitably between the dif- 
ferent States and sections.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a pofnt of 
order against the amendment. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman reserve 
the point of order? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will reserve the point of order, and I 
ask unanimous consent that all time for debate on this section 
close in six minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment which I have just offered is along the line of another 
amendment which I shall offer later at the proper place, the 
amendment which has been much mooted here, an amendment 
fathered by the National Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks, but this amendment I have offered does one thing by 
the use of four words. It allows the deposit of public funds in 
banks which are members of the Federal reserve system as 
well as in national banks. Now, somewhere, gentlemen, we 
have got to eliminate this discrimination between national 
banks and Federal reserve banks. We invite State banks into 
the Federal system, and if they do not come in we make every 
effort to get them in. We claim it is not only for their own 
benefit but for the benefit of the country. But when they do 
come in there is a discrimination between them and the na- 
tional banks. There is no reason under the sun why public 
moneys should be deposited only in national banks and not in 
banks which are also members of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. McFADDEN. If the gentleman will permit, I am sure 
the gentleman will be pleased, and I think the House will, on 
this subject to know that there is pending in the Committce 
on Banking and Currency a bill which has not been considered 
by the committee to do the very thing the gentleman proposes. 
I do not think it would be a good thing to insert the amend- 
ment such as the gentleman proposes without its consideration 
by the committee, and I will say it is the purpose of the chair- 
man of the committee at an early date to call up this matter. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. That such a bill was pending 
in the gentleman’s committee I learned for the first time from 
the distinguished chairman this morning. Just the few words 
of my amendment will do it. Why not do it now when you 
bring a blanket measure in here to amend the national bank 
act and the Federal reserve act? Why not meet the situation 
to-day and permit the deposit of public moneys in Federal 
reserve banks as well as in national banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hawtey). Does the gentleman from 
New York desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 7. Section 5155 of the 


be amended to read as follows: 


Revised Statutes of the United States 


“ Sec. 5155. It shall be lawful for any bank or banking association 
organized under State laws and having branches to become a national 


henking association in conformity with existing laws, and to retain 


its branches, or such one or more of them as it may elect to retain: | 


provided, That it shall be unlawful for any such State bank having 
pranches in operation outside of the corporate limits or other such 
noundaries of the city, town, or village in which such State bank is 
located, but not including any branch established in a foreign country 
or or insular possession the United to retain 
such upon into a national banking association ; 
tnd provided further, That it shall be lawful for any national banking 
association having, prier to the approval of this act, acquired branches 


dependency of States, 


branches, conversion 


y virtue of having elected to retain such branches after having been | 


onverted from a State bank with branches into a national banking 
association, or through consolidation with such an association having 
euch branches, to continue to operate any such branches, but it shall 

unlawful for any national been con- 
verted into such association under the provisions of section 5154 of 
the Revised Statutes to retain in operation any 
located, which may have been established subsequent the approval 
of this act, in any State which did not at the time the 
of this permit State banks or trust companies created by or exist 
ing under the laws of such State to have branches.” 


banking association having 


branch, wherever 
to 
ol 


act 


Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike ont the last word. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, a sbort time ago the State of 
Illinois voted against branch banking on a popular vote. By 
an overwhelming majority the people of that State are in 
principle opposed to the theory of branch banking. Therefore 


it has been my greatest concern to find out whether or not this 
hill that we are considering here was an antibranch banking 
bill or a branch-banking bill. It has been called both. I do 
not believe there is any man in the House that can satisfac- 
torily solve that question to-day as to which it is. But we are 
entitled to receive, and we do receive, some light on matters 
of this kind from our constituents, and I have a letter here 
from the Chicago and Cook County Bankers’ Association upon 
this bill and direetly upon this point. I know they are vitally 
concerned in this issue, and I know that they are genuinely op- 
posed to branch banking, and therefore I am confident that 
their position on this question may help us solve any doubt 
on the subject which Members of the House may have, and 
especially with Members from the State of Illinois. I ask 
unanimous consent to have that letter read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CHicaGo AND Cook County BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, January 18, 1926. 
Hon. Epwarp J, Kine, 
House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

CONGRESSMAN: I have your letter of January 14 and am 
pleased to note that the McFadden bill has passed the committee and 
that the prospects for its passage are good in the House. 

The members of this association have been particularly anxious 
about the matter of branch banking for a number of years. The city 
of Chicago lends itself especially well to monopolization of banking, 
for it is spread over a good deal of territory. The very large banks 
could easily get a foothold in establishing branches, 

A few years ago we hoped to introduce a bill, and had it prepared, 
that would outlaw branch banking in all of the States. For this 
measure we could not get the support of the American Bapkers’ 
Association, and we found that it would be met with opposition on 
the grounds of interfering with States rights. Therefore we came to 
the conclusion a few years ago that the best possible remedy against 
branch banking is contained in sections 8 and 9 of the McFadden Dill, 
which will effectively stop branch banking at the point where it is 
how grounded. 

Lines 14, 15, and 16, on page 12, reading: “ But it shall be un- 
lawful for any such association to establish a branch in any State 
which does not at the time of the approval of this act permit banks,” 
etce.; we consider “at the time of the approval of this act” very 
important language in this bill. We reason that the Federal reserve 
banks will all oppose, after the passage of this law, the enactment 
of State laws permitting branch banking, inasmuch as Federal reserve 
banks would not be accorded the privilege of establishing branches, 
even though a State did pass a law hereafter permitting branches. 
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I honestly think, Congressman Kine, that this taw is ¢ est 
possible piece of legislation the independent inkers can hope to 
secure, but it can be easily tampered with in such a way that it will 
leave the door open, as you say, to legalizing branch banking under 
the national banking system It is, therefore, very important that 
sections 8 and 9 be enacted exactly as passed by your committee. 
The Illinois Senators will favor the bill 

If you think of anything we can do in this assoctation to safeguard 


the passage of the McFadden bill, ! 


hope that you will let me know 
Yours very truly, 
Wma. J. Rarygst 
Vice President. 
Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. SteaGatt: Strike out all of seetion 7 and 
insert in liew of the matter stricken out the following 
“Sec. 7. That section 5155 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to read as follows: 
“Spc. 5155. It shall be lawful for any bank or banking association 


organized under State laws and having branches to become a national 


banking association in conformity with existing laws, and to retain 
and keep in operation its branches located in foreign count of 
any dependency or insular possession of the United States, but shall 
net retain any such branches located in the United States And pro 
vided, That it shall be lawful for any national banking association 
having, prior to the approval of this act, acquired branches by virtue 


such branches after having been converted 


from a State bank with branches into a national banking association, 
or through consolidation with such an association haying such branches, 


to continue to operate any such branches.” 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is in con- 
formity with the amem!ment that I offered to the first section 
of the bill, and in conformity with the views and the contention 
of those who are opposed to this bill in so far as it extends 
the privilege of branch banking. 

Again we are drawing the issue by this amendment. We 
want to say to the geptlemen who proclaim their intention to 
restrict branch banking, “ We are ready to join hands with you 
in this matter.’ The amendment deals with evils of branch 
banking involved in the consolidation of national banks’ with 
State banks that have branches and in cases of the conversion 
of State banks having branches into national banks: that is 
one of the evils which nobody defends, so far as I have heard in 
this argument, and which gentlemen themselves profess to wish 
to remedy. It is one of the excuses offered for section 8 of this 
bill, which grants the privilege of branch banking to national 
banks without limit in cities above 100,000 population, and 
with a limitation in the smaller cities down to 25,000 popula- 
tion. We have in the Federal reserve system over 100 banks 
that have branches by reason of conversion of State banks into 
national banks or by reason of consolidation of national banks 
with State banks, and they are now permitted to operate those 


| branches, and such consolidations and conversions may be had 


in the future, whereby such branches may be brought into the 
Federal reserve system. 

Now, if you want to stop that kind of thing, here is an amend- 
ment which provides that that practice can not be resorted to 
in the future. If my amendment is adopted, a State bank 
which is converted into a national bank and attempts to bring 
branch banks into the Federal system will find that it can not 
be done. No national bank can go out and consolidate with a 
State bank having branches and thereby bring branch banks 
into the Federal system. Before coming into the Federal 
reserve system all such branches weuld have to be surrendered. 

Will you join us in the effort to stop this evil? Will you help 
us close this one gate that admits branch banks into the Fed- 
eral reserve system, or insist on keeping it open and by section 
8 open another floodgate? [Applause.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, it is rather peculiar that 
the gentleman wants to set the colter so deep here this after- 
noon. A week ago to-day we discussed this bill, and the two 
gentlemen who are bearing the brunt of the fight against it on 
account of the horrors of branch banking need, both of them, 
to expurgate themselves, one for his conduct and the other for 
his confession. The distinguished gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Gotpssorover] confessed and admitted that to-day he is 
perpetrating branch banking all over the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland by being a director of a bank that has 20 branches; 
and then he comes here and sheds tears like a erocodile over 
the fact that we are trying to limit branch banking and give 
the privilege of branch banking only to the banks in a few 
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large cities. Then the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL] 
paid his respects to me—for which I thank him. He did not 
“ay anything unkind about me, but he made some confessions 


to which I want to direct his attention in order to find out 
which time I am to follow him. He says: 

I know there are certain qualifications, as pointed out by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, but the surrender of branches by State 
banks applying for membership was not laid down as one of those 
qualifications, and for 10 years State banks with branches were ad- 
mitted into the Federal reserve system without question in that 
regard, 

Ile also says: 


| would not take away any of the charter rights or powers of the 
a condition upon which to admit then to membership in 
the Federal reserve The Federal reserve act was passed with 
the distinct provision that State banks 
should be eligible for membership and should be permitted to come into 


the system with all the rights given them under their charters. 


State bank as 
system. 
and 


understanding express 


The gentleman takes the position, flat-footedly and unequivo- 
cally, that he is going to stand for striking out of this bill the 
provision that prohibits a State bank from coming in and bring- 
ing its branches with it after the passage of this act. That 
was the gentleman's position. It is stated right here. 


Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘To be sure. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The provisions of the bill will not prevent 


a State bank from coming in with its branches. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Then why is the gentleman crying out 
that we are trying to take away from the State banks their 
charter rights? 

Mr. STEAGALL. You give it to the State banks in the big 
cities just like you do the national banks in the big cities, but 
vou do not close the door of the Federal reserve system against 
all branch banks. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
gentleman himself say: 


Let us see abont that. 


So far as I am concerned, I would continue to permit State banks 
to join the Federal reserve system, but just as they were permitted to 
do in the beginning and which there is nothing now to prevent them 
from doing, except a regulation of the Federal Reserve Board, which 
the Federal reserve act does not authorize. 


And the gentleman contends that they ought to be allowed to 
come into the Federal reserve system and bring all the branches 
they want to, and the gentleman from Maryland, from the 
Eastern Shore, would have a right to bring in his bank with 
the 20 branches which it now has in existence and which he is 
helping to maintain. The gentleman is exceedingly virtuous 
on the subject of national banks, and yet we find him here 
advocating the position that we ought not to deprive a State 
bank of the right to come in and take part in the management 
of the great Federal reserve system, to enjoy its benefits, to be 


not to require them to submit to any conditions as a conse- 
quence of having all these privileges granted to them. 

Now, gentlemen, I will leave it to you who is standing up 
against this flooding of the Federal reserve system, the only 
thing we have a right to regulate, with branch banking. 
whether it is the gentleman who is conducting a bank with 20 
branches or the gentleman who is advocating allowing the 
State banks to come in with all their branches, and who are 
going to vote against our limitation here upon that right, or 
those of us who are attempting here and now to limit it. 
[ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STeaGaA.r]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. Section 5190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be 
anendd to read as follows: 

‘Sac, 5190. The general business of each national banking associa- 
tion sbail be transacted in the place specified in its organization cer- 
tificnt ut it shall be unlawful fer any such association to establish 
a oranch in any State which docs not at the time of the approval of 
ihis act permit banks created by or existing under the laws of such 
State to establish branches, or to establish in any State a branch 
beyond the corporate limits of the municipality wherein such associa- 
tion is located, but any such association in any State which at the 
time of the approval of this act permits banks created by or existing 
under the laws of such State to establish branches may, upon appli- 
cation to the Comptroller of the Currency and upon approval by him, 
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vided, That it shall be unlawful for any such association to maint ‘in 


in operation a branch within the corporate limits of such a munici 
pality where the population by the last decennial census is less than 
25,000 or to maintain more than one branch where such population js 
not less than 25,000 and not more than 50,000, or to maintain more 
than two branches where such population is more than 50,000 ana 
not more than 100,000, but these restrictions as to number shall not 
be construed to require the relinquishment of any branches acquired 
prior to the approval of this act: And provided further, That a 
branches of such associations shall be subject to the general super 
visory powers of the Comptroller of the Currency and shall operate 
under such regulations as he may prescribe: And provided further, 
That it shall be unlawful for any such association to establish g 
branch in any State subsequent to the enactment hereafter by such 
State of a statute which shall deny to all banks created by or existing 
under the laws of such State the right to establish branches within 
the corporate limits of the municipality wherein such banks are located - 
And provided further, That no provision of this section shall be con- 
strued to modify or repeal any provision of section 5155, Revised 
Statutes, or of the act of November 7, 1918, as respectively amended 
by this act. 

“The term ‘branch’ or ‘branches’ as used in this section shall be 
held to include any branch bank, branch office, branch agency, addi 


| tional office, or any branch place of business located in any State or 
| Territory of the United States or in the District of Columbia at which 
| deposits are received or checks cashed or money loaned. 


What does the | 


| a director in a branch-banking system. 


“This section shall not be construed to amend or repeal section 25 
of the Federal reserve act, as amended, authorizing the establishment 
by national banking associations of branches in foreign countries or 


dependencies or insular possessions of the United States.” 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, GotpsporouGn: Page 12, line 10, strike 
out all of section &. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee. this is the section of the bill which affirmatively 
permits branch banking on the part of a national bank, and 
it is the first time that any national banking legislation has 
recognized the right of a national bank, in the first instance, 
to engage in any sort of branch banking. 

My colleague, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Stevenson], referred last Wednesday to the fact that I am 
When the gentleman 
referred to it at that time, I presumed he did so facetiously, 
but the gentleman has referred to it twice again to-day. I 
have no reason I know of to make any apology for being a 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend 


| director in a branch-banking system in a State which by its 


nen A ——— 


laws permits branch banking; and when I act as a director 
of that institution, as a private citizen in my State, I do not 
understand what that has to do with my views about a matter 


3 | of general legislation, and I will say to my brother from South 
given access to its wonderful reservoir of credit, and we ought | Carolina that if it could have anything to do with my views on 


a matter of general legislation, then I am not fit to be here. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the gentleman from Maryland onght not 
to take that matter too seriously. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I do not. 

Mr. KING. I think it is to the gentleman’s credit that he 
ean take a position at one time in his personal capacity and 
at another in his capacity of a legislator. We had a celebrated 
mayor in our State once, the mayor of Elgin, who used to 
drink considerably, but he swore that he never got full in 
his legislative capacity, only in his personal capacity. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If the gentleman will permit, | 
would like to say that is a very interesting and pertinent 
illustration. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Now that I have got that out of my 
system, I want to discuss, probably for the last time, a matter 
that, to my mind is so fundamental, so far reaching, that I 
have found it absolutely impossible to go along with the ma- 
jority of the committee, even in spite of the fact I am from 
a branch-banking State. All of us, when we can go along with our 
colleagues, realize that we have to give and teke. We realize 


that all life, in a sense, is a matter of compromise, but some- 
times there comes a time in a man’s life when he can not do 
it, when his vision is too clear, when his understanding of 
the secondary reaction in a matter of legislation is so keen 
that he absolutely has to stop and say that under no circum. 
permitted te establish a branch or branches within the corporate | stances can he cross that line, and [ have reached that point 
limits of the municipality wherein such association is located: Pro- | in so far as this legislation is concerned. 








1926 


Do you know 
national, of the United States 
wuunted to $51,982,000,000. 
The 


umount to? On June 30 they 


ile 
rhe CHAIRMAN. 
and has expired. 
Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. 
tional minutes 


Mr. KVALE. 


time of 


the gentleman from Mary: | 
Mr. Chairman, I ask for five addi- 


Mr. Chairman, | ask that the gentieman may 


pe given 10 additional minutes. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
nnanimous convent that the gentleman be given 10 addi- 
tional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The total deposits of the banks 

New York City alone are 313,946,000,000, as of June 30 
In other words, the banking power of New York City alone 
<« more than one-fourth of the total banking power of the 


1 nited States by actual figures. 
ficures. is dated January 22, 
troller of the Currency. 

Not only New York City, 


This letter, containing these 
1926, and comes from the Comp 


but, as 1 pointed out the other 


day. other cities in New York State, six cities in Massachusetts, | 


two in Pennsylvania, all the great cities on the Atlantic sea- 
board are given the right on the part of its bankers to 
engage in unlimited branch banking, subject to the control of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, which is given as a matter 
course. So, by this section 8 approximately one-half of 
the banking power of the United States is given the right 
to engage in branch banking to an unlimited extent. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman in giving the figures 
consolidates the State bank resources with the national! bank 
resources ¢ 


ol 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I do. 
Mr. BLACK of ‘Texas. The gentleman knows that in the 
city of New York the State banks have a right to establish 
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what the total banking deposits, State and | 


| who feel that they have to support section §, 
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Now, my friends, there are Members here whe feel just like 


| my colleague who asked me a few minutes ago what answer he 
could give to the bankers in his district. There may be men 


from cities where branch banking is engaged in by State banks 


That is a maticr 
they have to decide for themselves 1! have nothing to Ly 
about it; but I say this, that there are enough Members here 
and to spare from States that do not permit State branch bank- 
ing to kill this section if they will vote agaiast it. The Sta:es 
of Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Connecti Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin prohibit 
branch banking by statute, and then, by administrative policy, 
lowa, Kansas, Montana, New Hampshire, Nerth Dakota. Okla 

| homa, South Dakota, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

There is no reason why the Members from those States shovld 
not adopt a strictly judicial attitude and stop this thi vhich 
has recently, within the last five or six veers, injected itself 

| into American life and .which tends to municipalize not ily 
the banking system but the political system of the United 
States. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. GoLpssorougu] speaks as if there is no branch 
banking on the part of national banks in the city of New 
York. Evidently he has failed to read the comptroller’s re- 
port, because if he will read that report, I think he will find 
that the national banks of the city of New York now have 
about all of the branches that they would likely establish, 


branches and do establish them, and have established them, 
and now have them in operation. 
Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is absolutely correct, but | 


my statement is that with the passage of this law one-half of 
the banking power in the United States will then have the 
right to engage in branch banking to an unlimited extent, and 
the American Congress by the passage of this section will be 
placing its sanction on such a proposition. 

Mr. BLACK of Texus. 
lish branch banks to an unlimited extent,” he should qualify 
that with the statement that the branches must be 
within the city, the domicile of the bank, and in a State that 
allows branch banking by its own laws. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I mean what I say, that >ranch 
banking in the cities that will have a right to engage in it 
applie: 
and I say that statement 
not be contradicted. 

Now, why do I say, Why am I afraid of this monopoly; why 
am I afraid of that concentration of power? It is because 
branch banking is bound to lead to monopoly. 

In an enlightening article in the American Economic Review 
of September, 1924, Prof. Howard H. Preston, of the University 
of Washington, Seattle, says: 


can not be 


The chief objection to city branches is the danger of unnecessary 


multiplication of banking offices. Detroit has more banking institu- 
tions than Chicago, with nearly three times the population. Los 
Angeles has more banking offices than present conditions warrunt. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce alone has 37 branches in Toronto, a 
city of about 525,000 population. It does not generally prove feasibie 
to avoid duplication and wasteful competition. Where city branches 
are permitted, banks which would prefer to restrict themselves to a 
limited number of strategically located branches are confronted with 
the actual condition of losing deposits to the bank with conveniently 
located branches. * * * The fact that 25 out of 33 cities with a 
population of over 200,000 in the United States have a greater or less 
humber of city branches indicates that this type of branch banking is 
strongly intrenched. 


That is the first reaction. There is an editorial which was 
published the other day in The American Banker, a New York 
publication, which gives the second reaction . 


In the United States, wherever branch banking is in vogue, we rper- 
ceive the same forces at work. The first effect of branch banking is an 
intensive period of conypetition, accompanied by frequent mergers, and 
that stage in banking development is very noticeable both in New York 
and California at the present time. If branch banking continues with- 


out check both these localities will have in a relatively short time just a 
few mammoth banks. 


| 5155, or else under the act of November 7, 
When the gentleman says “estab- | 


located | 


to half of the banking power of the United States, | 
contradicted and will | 


even if this bill becomes a law The Chatham-Phoenix National 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York, with a capital of $13,500,000, now 
has 13 branches in the city of New York, with a capital of $100,- 
000 assigned to each. The Public National Bank of New York, 
with a capital of $4,000,000, has five branches in the city of 
New York, with a capital of $100,000 assigned to each 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is in error. That bank has 
more than that. There are only five branches in the nature of 
teller-window extensions 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am giving the figures taken from 
page 15 of the comptroller’s report. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes 

Mr. WINGO. How does the gentleman figure that they are 


legal branches? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. They were established under section 
vis. They are not 
teller-window banks: they are legal banks. 

Mr. WINGO. Are they the same kind of branches that the 
Riggs National Bank has established all over this city? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No. If the gentleman will permit, 
I shall read from the comptroller’s report to show him what 
kind they are. The report, on page 14, says: 


Under the authority of. section 5155 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States the following national banks banks, « 
tinne to operate the branches indicated. 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. I am always giad to yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. STEAGALL. It is true, is it not, that those are banks 
that have come into the national system, and therefore into the 
Federal reserve system, in the way of consolidation of national 
banks with State banks, or of State banks that have been con- 
verted into national banks? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. . They were State banks that came in 
and took out a national bank charter under section 5155. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Converted into a national bank? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Let me ask another question. The amend- 
ment which the committee a few moments ago voted down 
would have made it impossible for that to happen in the future? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. And the gentlemen back of this bill killed 
that amendment. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. A little later on in my remarks I 
shall explain as best I can exactly what sections 7, &, and 9 
do. The comptroller in his report also says that under the con- 
solidation act of November 7, 1918, the converted State banks 
having branches were consolidated with the following banks 
and the branches continued. Let ys confine ourselves for in- 
formation on this point to the city of New York. I shall not 
read all of the figures as to the other cities, and I am doing this 
for the benefit of my colleague from Maryland [Mr. Goxps- 
BoroucH]. The American Exchange Pacific National Bank, of 
New York City, has a capital of $7,500,000, with six branches in 
the city of New York. The Chase National Bank, of New York 
City, with a capital of $20,000,000, has seyen branch banks in 


, formerly State n- 
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the city of New York, with a capital of $100,000 assigned to 
rhe Kast River National Bank, of the city of New York, 
has a capital of $2,500,000 aud two branches in the city of New 
York. with a capital of $100,000 assigned to each. The Mechan- 
ics Metal National Bank, of New York City, has a capital of 
$2,500,000 and two branches in the city of New York, with a 
capital of $100,000 assigned to each. The National City Bank, 
of New York, has a capital of $50,000,000 and has three 
branches in the city of New York, with a capital of $100,000 
assigned to each 

The CHAIRMAN. 
lias expired 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 


tliree sections, 7, 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 


I want now to briefly refer to the 
8, and 9 of the pending bill, about which the 
controversy bas ranged, and see what they do. Under the pres- 
national banking act section 5155 permits State banks to 
take out national-bank charters and bring in all their branches, 
whether they are located in the city of the bank's domicile or 
located anywhere else in the State. ‘It is under that section 
5155 that a large number of these branch banks in the city of 
New York have been established. Section 7 of this bill amends 
section 5155 in a restrictive manner, and provides that here- 
after no State bank can take out a national-bank charter and 
bring in branches except those that are located within the city 
of the domicile of the bank, and even then only in States that 
by their present law permits branch banking. So much for 
section 7. Now to the next section. Section 8 is a permissive 
statute, IT admit. It permits national banks in States which 
now permit State banks to establish branches within the 
municipal boundaries of the city where the bank is located, 
and nowhere else. 


eni 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr, BLACK of Texas. Yes. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. Is there any provision in the bill which 


permits national banks to establish branch banks in a State 
where State branch banking is prohibited? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; that is prohibited. For example, 

in our State of Texas, where branch banking is prohibited to 
State banks, it will continue to be prohibited to national banks. 
Section 9 is a restrictive section. It provides that hereafter 
when State banks come into the Federal reserve system they 
can bring in only such branches as they may have within the 
city of their domicile. In other words, if they are not willing 
to surrender all branches except those that are located within 
the city of their domicile, they can not become members of the 
Federal reserve system. 
Now the purpose of those three sections, 7, 8, and 9, is 
bring about a rule of uniformity where much confusion 
now exists and put national banks upon an equality with 
the State banks. Now what situation do we have out in Cali- 
fornia. Gentlemen opposing this bill say they are opposed to 
branch banking. What happened out there? In the last two 
years 25 national banks with a capital of $136,000,000 have 
surrendered their charters and gone into the State banking 
system in order that they might establish branches throughout 
the State of California if they so desired. On the other hand, 
in those same two years only eight State banks have taken out 
national bank charters with a capital of only $1,400,000, and 
therefore there has been lost to the national banking system in 
the State of California more than $130,000,000 of capital in the 
last two vears. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Is it not a fact that only one na- 
tional bank is left in the State of California? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman is in error about that, 
I »m sure he is. The national banking has lost ground in 
California, but it has not lost ground to that extent. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for in- 
formation? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In reference to the question I put 


a while ago to another member of the committee, and that is, 
whether this bill proposes that the large cities of the country 
over 100,000 shall have the unlimited right to establish branch 
banks? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. *It.does not permit that, it provides 
that branches shall only be established after the consent and 
approval of the Comptroller of the Currency has been obtained, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes; but he consents to teller 
window banks and all sorts of things. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will say to the gentleman without 
going into that question, for I do not have the time, I do not 
approve of the teller window proposition, and this bill prohibits 
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any further exercise of that power. 
features of the bill. 
Mr. STEAGALL. 


That is one of the good 


Mr. Chairman, this motion goes to the 
heart of this bill. Section 8 is the core and kernel of this 
legislation. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Strevex 
son] referred to my remarks in the general debate, in which 
I discussed this bill, and read some of the things I had to 
say with reference to the provisions of this measure touching 
State banks and their connection with the Federal reserve 
system. I want to reiterate all I said on that occasion, | 
stand by it. The Federal reserve bill was passed with the 
understanding that State banks should be admitted to member. 
ship in the Federal reserve system, and it was not contem 
plated that in extending that right we would attempt to legis 
late regarding the details of State banking. I stand on the 
original provisions of the Federal reserve act. 

The gentleman himself said last Wednesday that Congress 
had no constitutional power to stop branch banking under 
State luw, and that is true. And I would not attempt to 
restrict the membership of the Federal reserve system by regu- 
lating the methods of the various States in dealing with State 
banks. The Federal reserve system was intended to deal with 
other things connected with the banking situation in America: 
to create a great reservoir of credit that would stand as a 
Gibraltar in times of stress and storm; to support the com- 
mercial and industrial and agricultural interests of this Nation. 
Approach to that system of credit was to be afforded to al! 
the banks of the country, State banks as well as nationai 
banks. It is important to increase membership in the Federal! 
reserve system to extend its usefulness and to enlarge its re- 
sources. It would be much wiser to try to build up that great 
system than to reduce its membership and cut down its benefits 

But the gentleman has not attempted, no advocate of this 
bill has attempted, to amend the law in a way that will deny 
State banks having branches the right to come into the Ved 
eral reserve system. They have built up one little limitation 
here which is a man of straw, like every other limitation on 
branch banking that is embodied in this bill. It is provided 
that State banks can not come into the Federal reserve sys- 
tem with branches outside of cities, the minimum population 
being 25,000. That is the only limitation there is; and when 
we consider that in its practical effect, it is not a limitation, 
because under existing law the Federal Reserve Board is now, 
by regulation, denying membership in the Federal reserve sys- 
tem to State banks that have branches. So that when we come 
to the practical effect of it, even that limitation in the Dill 
which the gentleman sponsors falls to the ground and is really 
an authorization, because if the Federal Reserve Board has 
any respect for the enactments of Congress, they will be bound 
to permit State banks in cities, at least, to come into the 
Federal reserve system with their branches. 

We offered to go along with the gentlemen who say they 
want to restrict the evil of branch banking. We said, “ When 
you offer to consolidate national banks and State banks, we 
will provide that no such consolidated bank may keep its 
branches and bring them into the Federal reserve system.” 
But the gentlemen who say they want to stop branch bank- 
ing killed that amendment, and yet the limitation in that re- 
gard with reference to consolidated banks or banks that have 
converted into national banks whereby they may have branches 
or acquire branches only in cities, 25,000 being the minimum 
population requirement, even that limitation in this bill is a 
man of straw in practical effect. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more, and then I shall conclude. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is another man of straw in practi- 
cal effect, and here is the reason: Every national bank in this 
country that has found it desirable to absorb a State bank in 
order to acquire branches and bring them into the Federal 
reserve system has already gone and got its branches anid 
brought them in. The same is true of State banks that want 
to convert into national banks and bring branches into the 
Federal reserve system. All the State banks that want to do 
that have already converted. If there are any left that have 
not, of course they will do so as soon as they see this bill is 
going to pass. 

As I said the other day, there are only a limited number. 
something like 125, of the banks that have converted or con- 
solidated, and only 1,500 State banks have come into the 
Federal reserve system up to the time the Federal Reserve 
Board began to put on their restrictions and te exclude them, 
and I will add only a very few have applied for membership 
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since that time. We are locking the door of the stable after | 


he horse is gone. That is what we are doing with respect to 
all the pretended limitations in this bill. It is claimed we 
are making limitations because we provide branch banks can 
not be established in cities below 25,000 in population. Well, 
as the law stands now, none can be established. It is claimed 
that we are making limitations because we provide that only 
one branch will be allowed in cities between 25,000 and 50,000 
of population. But as the law stands now no branch can be 
allowed in such cities. It is claimed we are making limita- 
tions because we provide that only two branches shall be 
allowed in cities between 50,000 and 100,000 of population. 
But under existing law no branch is permitted in such cities. 
Wherever there is any sort of limitation the opponents of the 
bill are glad to vote for it. We offer to do that, and then 
we want to strike out section 8, which is a direct authoriza- 
tion of branch banking by national banks, and which will be 
<ure to bring in hundreds of branches. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I understand—and I am 


speaking subject to correction by the gentleman if I am in| 


error—this is the first time that the Congress has set out to 
expressly recognize the right of branch banking by the na- 
tional banks? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Absolutely; with this qualification, that 
the original banking law did provide that a national bank, 
where it absorbed a State bank with branches, could bring in 
the branches and operate them. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand that exception. 

Mr. STEAGALL. And we offered to stop that evil. We 
offered an amendment to-day that would stop that evil, and 
the gentlemen who say they want to stop branch banking voted 


mide to stop branch banking in this country, and yet they 
look the membership of this House in the face and tell us that 
the purpose of this bill is to stop branch banking. 


further question, is it not pretty easy to forecast that if this 
legislation, which is really the first legislation of this char- 
acter, is enacted, it will be followed by other legislation that 
will expand branch banking? 

Mr. STEAGALL. The best answer I can give the gentleman 
to that question is that the one main reason offered for ex- 
tending this evil now without limit in the larger cities of the 
country, embodying something like one-half the banking re- 
sources of the Nation, the reason they give to support this 
legislation now is because of the evil in the original national 
banking law passed 60 years ago, which allows national banks 





to bring branch banking into the national banking system of | 


the country. 

Of course, they will do that. The only reason they are not 
going further now is because it is not strategic, it is not ex- 
pedient, it is not politic, it is not wise. Such indefensible 
changes in a matter so vastly important must be undertaken 
by gradual processes. 

This move is in utter violation of the principles and pur- 


poses of the Federal reserve law, which was intended to | 


destroy the monopoly of credit and currency. 

This bill gives this monopolistic privilege to the great finan- 
cial centers of the country, where it is most dangerous to 
place it, because they are able to make their voice heard in the 
councils that now control the destinies of this Republic. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Go_pssoroveu] 
has moved to strike out all of section 8. 

Section 8 is as follows: 


Sec. 8. Section 5190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5190. The general business of each national banking associa- 
tion shall be transacted in the place specified in its organization cer- 
tificate, but it shall be unlawful for any such association to establish 
a branch in any State which does not at the time of the approval of 
this act permit banks created by or existing under the laws of such 
State to establish branches, or to establish in any State a branch be- 
yond the corporate limits of the municipality wherein such association 
is located, but any such association in any State which at the time of 
the approval of this act permits banks created by or existing under 
the laws of such State to establish branches may, upon application to 
the Comptroller of the Currency and upon approval by him, be per- 
mitted to establish a branch or branches within the corporate limits 
of the municipality wherein such association is located: Provided, 
That it shall be unlawful for any such association to maintain in 
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operation a branch within the corporate lmits of such a munic!pality 
where the population by the Inst decennial census ts less than 25.000 
or to maintain more than one branch where such population is not less 
than 25,000 and not more than 50,000, or to maintain more than tw 
branches where such population is more thax 50,000 and not more than 
100,000, but these restrictions as te mumber shall not be construed to 
require the relinquishment of any branches acquired prior to the ap 
proval of this act: And provided further, That all branches of such 


associations shall be subject to the general supervisory powers of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and shall operate under such regulations 


as he may prescribe: And provided further, That it shall be unlawful 


for any such association to establish a branch in any State subsequent 
to the enactment hereafter by such State of a statute which shall deny 
to all banks created by or existing under the laws of such State the 


right to establish branches within the corporate limits of the mur 
pality wherein such banks are located: And provided further, That 


ie! 


ho 


provision of this section shall be construed to modify or repeal any 
provision of section 5155, Revised Statutes, or of the act of November 
7, 1918, as respectively amended by this act 

“The term ‘branch’ or ‘ branches’ as used in this section shall be 


held to include any branch bank, branch office, branch agency, add 
tional office, or any branch place of business located in any State or 
Territory of the United States or in the District of Columbia at which 
deposits are received or checks cashed or money loaned.” 

“This section shall not be construed to amend or repeal section 25 
of the Federal! reserve act, as amended, authorizing the establishment 
by national banking associations of branches in foreign countries or 
dependencies or insular possessions of the United States.” 


Section 8, as the gentleman who preceded me suid, is the 
heart of the bill. I am against striking out that section be 
cause it would kill the bill; but I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee in reference to a matter contained in this section 
which was discussed very fully on the floor of the House here 


| on January 13 of last year, when this bill was under discus 
it down. They vote down every limitation and every effort | 


sion, in reference to the portion of the bill on page 12, lines 
14 to 20— 


but it shall be unlawful for any such association to establish a branch 


, . . |} in any State which does t at the time of the approval of this act 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the gentleman will permit one | ee = re eee ee ee ee ars 7 


permit banks created by or existing under the laws of such State to 
establish branches or to establish in any State a branch beyond the 
corporate limits of the municipality wherein such association is 
located. 


And then, also, the portion of this section on page 13, from 
lines 16 to 22: 

And provided further, That it shall be unlawful for any such asso 
ciation to establish a branch in any State subsequent to the enactment 
hereafter by such State of a statute which shall deny to all banks 
created by or existing under the laws of such State the right to estab 
lish branches within the corporate limits « the municipality wherein 
such banks are located. 


I note from the report of the committee on section 8 that 
their view of the meaning of this section is as follows: 


This section recognizes the right of national banks to establish 
branches within those cities in which State banks have that privilege 
at the time of the passage of the bill. Should a nonbranch-banking 
State in the future change its policy and permit the State banks to 
have branches, the national banks would be prohibited from exercis- 
ing similar powers. This section also, as a practical matter, limits 
the branch-banking activities of national banks to cities having a 
population in excess of 100,000. 


I want to ask the chairman with reference to this word 


| “prohibit.” Last year when this discussion came up on the 


Huli amendment the following discussion took place: 


Mr. Hit of Maryland. Under this Hull amendment No. 1, if a 
State at the present time does not permit State banks and trust com 
panies to have branches, could such a State later on pass a law which 
would permit consolidation? Does not this require that the law must 
be in effect at the time of the approval of this act, and does not that 
mean that the States which do not have those things now would have 
some of their.jocal institutions on an entirely different basis from other 
loca) institutions? Is not that the effect of this amendment? 

Mr. McFappen. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. Warkins. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFappen. I can not yield further. I want to say, gentlemen, that 
the amendment which is proposed by the Representative from LUlinois 
{Mr. Morton D. Hutt] is an amendment which was agreed to by the 
Anti-Branch Bankers’ Association; it bas their entire approval, and it 
is the basis of an understanding among the bankers of the country 
on the question of branch banking, which has been a matter of con- 
troversy for some 10 or 12 years. They believe that those States 
which now do not probibit branch banking should have the right to 
maintain a statu quo, and if they should hereafter change their laws 
they want the additional safeguard that the national banks must get 
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legislation from the National 
brancbes in a State which has changed its laws to permit branch bank- 
within its borders And in such cases I would call your attention 
to the fact that the State law conformed to the provisions of 
this bill which limits branch banking in the cities in which the parent 


Congress before they can operate 


ing 


unless 
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I am in favor of the general plan of this measure. 


, In 
Maryland, we permit branch banking by State banks or try. 


companies. 
This bill passed the House last year, and we fully discusse| 


these Hull amendments. The theory of the bill is to permit 
branch banking. The theory of the Hull amendments is 
against branch banking. Last year I spoke and voted against 
the Hull amendments, which are in abrogation of the local 
financial powers of the States. It is wrong to limit the States 
to what their present laws provide and to create a system of 
branch banking based on the present laws of the States. pro 
hibiting the States to obtain the benefits of this law by later 
legislation. 

Last year the Hull amendments were voted 


t into the bill 
by this committee. 


This year they appear in the bill itselt. 


| as a compromise. 


If these provisions are not stricken out of the bill by the 


| amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mints], | 





bank located, State banks not members of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem would have the right to do a state-wide branch-banking business. 

As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morron D. Hutt] has said, 
it does away with the possibility of the big national banks in the big 
cities getting together with the big State banks in those cities and 
going to the State legislature and having an act passed authorizing 
branch bankin= in that State 

M Hine of Maryland. Why should they not do that? Why should 
it bye yifined to the States that now authorize branch banking? 
If branch banking In the cities, under proper limitations, is proper, 
why should a State be deprived of that benefit simply because it does 
not have the necessary legislation at the date of the approval of 
this act? 

Mr. McFappi As I have said, this matter of branch banking is 
largely a service matter, and I believe the people at home in their | 
own States should have the right to settle that question This act | 
does not interfere with the States’ own rights at all. 

Mr. tin of Maryland. This takes that right away from them. I 
am only asking for information, but as I see it this takes away from 
them that right. 

M McFappen. The gentleman would not have State laws reguilat- 
ing the national banks 

Mr. Hit. of Maryland. That is exactly what this does 

Mr. McFappen. No; I disagree with the gentleman entirely. 

Mr. Hitt of Maryland. The amendment says “in any State which 
at the time of the approval of this act did not by law or regulation 
permit State banks or trust companies, and so forth, to have such 
branche It absolutely takes away the right of a State to bave such 
branch banks unless they have a law permitting them at the time of 
the approval of the act 

Mr. McFappen. I think the gentleman is mistaken in that respect. 
The levislature of any State can pas law to permit branch banking 
nny time subsequent to the passage of this act. 

Mr. Eerpy. May I say that the gentleman from Maryland is abso 
lutely correct. 

Now, I want to ask the chairman of the committee, with 
reference to lines 14 to 20, on page 12, if that situation still 


exists? In other words, under the provisions of section § 
States will have latitude to admit or prohibit branch national 
banks in accordance with the local situation. There was un- 
certainty about that, as is shown by discussion during the last 
session. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 1 will say that that is a pretty long ques- 
tion, but I will endeavor to answer it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I would like to ask the gentleman if it 
is a dry one or a wet one? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. I asked the gentleman from Maryland 
and he said it dealt with liquid assets. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 1 want to see whether these liquid 
assets come under the doctrine of State rights or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will state that the section the gentle- 
man has quoted in the report that was filed reporting out the 
bill covers the situation quite thoroughly. He is correct when 
he refers to the so-called Hull amendment. The Hull amend- 
ments were the outcome of a discussion which affected cer- 
tain Members opposing branch banking; they wanted to do 
everything they could to prevent the State legislatures passing 
a bill which would permit branch banking in their State. So 
the Hull amendments were agreed to. This is what it does: 
It says that after the passage of this act any State that does 
not now permit branch banking or authorize branch banking 
to its own State banks that national banks would not be 
affected by it, but in order to come in any national bank would 
have to come to Congress and get permission before they could 
establish branches under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And that remains as it was under 
the bill last year. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. On page 13 it states that we do 
permit it here, and it would not be precluded. 

Mr. McFADDEN. No. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am in favor of equalization of the 
rights of national and State banks to render service iu their 
lucal spheres of influence, 


shall offer the following amendment: 


Page 12, line 16, after the word 
after.” 


act insert “or at any time there 


I hope this amendment will be adopted, but if it is not | 
shall probably vote for the bill on the theory that, in certain 
respects, it is a step in the direction of proper banking. I can 
not vote to strike out all of section 8, as the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. GoLtpssorovueH] proposes. He opposes extend 
ing to the national banks the privilege now enjoyed by the 
State banks and trust companies. While we need in every 


| way to protect the State banks, we must remember that after 


all the nationai banks are just as much State servants as are 
the national banks owned by local capital, and the same 
balance of opportunity for service should be accorded them 
both since they both equally serve the public. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take 
too much time, and therefore I hope this is the last time I 
shall speak, but I am not going to give bond to that. 

The statement has been made here time and again that we 


| are providing for national banks to have branches in the great 


cities where there is a great deal of capital, and thereby con- 
centrate in a few hands capital by allowing branches in the 
great cities. Gentlemen have not considered the problem 
about the country as it has been ever since the extension of 
branch banks. The evil does not arise from the establishment 
of branches in large cities, but arises where a large bank in 
a large city, where there is plenty of capital, goes out into 
the country and sets down a branch beside a small country 
bank that is serving the local community. They make an 
appeal to the people who are there who do a large business 
and say, “If you do business with us we may loan you all the 


| money that you need,” while the small bank is not able to do 


that, and you will have to have three accounts in order to do 
business. What is the result? The result immediately is that 
in a short time all the best customers of the country bank 
leave that bank, and there is such a curtailing of business 
that the country bank has to sell out to the large city bank or 
let the branch do the business, 

Mr, LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I can not yield now. That goes on until 
they cover the whole territory. Thereby they concentrate their 
loaning power in the city bank, because there is not strong 
competition in the country districts to compete with them and 
to hold the business. That is what we are trying to guard 
against, but when you come to a city such as New York or 
Baltimore, or any other of the large cities, there is capital in 
abundance there. If some one undertakes to make a monopoly 
in banking, there is always plenty more capital there to set 
up in competition with it, and there are more institutions there 
that can supply the demands of the large borrowers and there 
is not the vice growing out of it, because of the abundance of 
capital in the large cities which will always counteract the 
proposal of any one crowd to concentrate all of the banking 
capital in one hand. That seems to be the last cry of the gen- 
tlemen who are so anxious that the country be saved from 
this bill. They say that we are going to concentrate all of the 
branches in the cities. We say to confine them to the cities, 
to confine them to where they will have competition, and where 
they will have competition that amounts to something. Do not 
let them spread all over the country and run the local banks 
out of business and destroy them, so that a man will have to 
go 100 miles in order to get a loan, and then have to look 
into the face of some one whom he does not know, who is 
as cold-blooded as this piece of marble on this table, and who 
will not let him have anything unless he gets down on his 
knees. We propose to break that up by restricting the branch 
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panking privileges to the cities of this country, and that is 
why we say to the State banks, “ You can not come in and be 
members of the Federal reserve system unless you stop spread- 
‘ney your branches all over the country.” We will not permit 
that sort of thing which builds up a monopoly in country dis- 
tricts, where the people are absolutely helpless and where they 
do not know the man to whom they must apply for a loan. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 
Mr. LOZIER. Will not the abuse and evil to which the 


extent where a big bank in a big city goes into an outlying 
<uburban part of the city and establishes a branch bank in 
competition with a community bank in that suburb? 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
thing perfect 
the gentleman that if that bank which is in the suburb has a 
vrowing business and if it appeals to the depositors and the 
business interests, there will be plenty of people to put money 


eenptleman has called attention exist to the same degree and | 


I do not know that you ean make any- 
it has never been done yet—but I guarantee to 


into it to make it as big as the fellow that tries to drive it | 


out of business. 

Mr. CELLER. 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment Mr. CELLER: 
cated,” insert: 

‘4nd provided further, That all such branches of such associations 
shall established, maintained, and operated subject to the same 
ules and regulations, if any, prescribed in pursuance of section 9 of 
the Federal reserve act by the Federal Reserve Board for the establish- 
nent, maintenance, and operation of branches by State banks and trust 
ompanies, which may be members of the Federal 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment be- 
cause, as the bill now reads, as it was reported from the com- 
mittee, it would not put the State member banks seeking to 
establish branches upon a parity with national banks seeking 
to establish branches. We hear much about this bill with 
reference to its putting State and National banks on a par. 
Under the present conditions, if a national bank seeks to open 
a branch, all it has to do is to go to the Comptroller of the 
Currency and get his consent for the establishment and main- 
tenance of that branch. Under the present system, if a State 
member bank of the Federal reserve system wants to establish 
a branch, that bank must go to the supervisor or superintendent 
of banks of its State and then must subscribe wholly to condi- 
tions laid down by the Federal Reserve Board in a pamphlet 
of conditions published by them, known as “ Regulations H.” 

That system remains unchanged with the passage of this bill 
unamended. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does the gentleman mean by his amend- 
ment to say that State banks getting the consent of the State 
control shall have the right to come into the Federal reserve 
system? 

Mr. CELLER. No, indeed. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Regardless of any reguiation by 
Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman entirely misunuerstands my 
amendment. I say that a national bank seeking to open a 
branch should have to go to the Federal Reserve Board for its 
consent, just as a State member bank does. If that Federal 
Reserve Board lays down any conditions that might be operative 
against a State member bank opening its branch, those condi- 
tions should likewise be operative as to national banks. Under 
this bill, if we pass it without this amendment, a national bank 
would have to get the consent of the comptroller only, but a 
State bank would have to get the consent of the Federal 
Reserve Board. We have seen what the Comptreller of the 
Curreney has done with reference to wholesale granting of 
teller-window applications to banks in the city of New York 
and in the city of Washington. We must circumscribe the 
powers of opening branch banks; but if you are going to fix 
any powers, see to it that they shall apply equally to national 
banks as well as State member banks. ‘These regulations laid 
down by the Federal reserve system against State banks pro- 
vide that the bank shall maintain for itself in such branches 
or additional offices an adequate ratio of capital to total lia- 
bilities and an adequate percentage of its total investments in 
the form of paper or securities eligible for discount or pur- 
chase by the Federal reserve bank. I have hunted and find 
nowhere any conditions like those which are now operative 
against national banks opening branches. There is nothing in 
the law to-day which provides, for example, that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shall see to it that there shall be an 


by 13, line 22, after the word “lo 


Page 


be 


reserve system.” 


Will the gentleman yield? 


the 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following perfect- | 
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adequate ratio of capital to total liabilities and other condi 
tions of Regulations H in the case of national banks. If you 
are going to do the right thing and are going to put all of 
these banks on a parity, then if the Federal Reserve Board 
lays down certain rules against State member banks, those 
same rules should be operative against the national banks when 
they open their branches. That is the purport of my amend 
ment. It has the approval of Vice Governor Platt of the 
board. Last year it had the approval of Mr. James, a member 
of the board, as well as the approval of Mr. Wyatt, general 
counsel of the board. 

Unless you do that I, who am otherwise in favor of this 
bill in its entirety, will vote against it, because I feel the bill 
will be so tinctured with wrong and inequality as to vitiate 
all the other advantage of the bill 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to speak on 
the perfecting amendment? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. No. I ask unanimous consent to 
be allowed to speak for 10 minutes on the bill 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, this is the first 


time I have undertaken to say anything about this important 
and scientific measure, and | do not propose now to discuss the 
various provisions of the bill but will confine my remarks to 
two phases of the same. The first question which [I want to 
deal with at the present time is the opposition, the character of 
the opposition, and the author of the chief opposition to the 
enactment of this bill What is the origin, and who is the 
author of the opposition outside of the Members of the House 
to this proposed legislation? What is the purpose behind it? 
This is one of the material questions which I think ought to be 
considered by the members of the committee. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Green| introduced in the Recorp the other 


| day a telegram from some person requesting that he vote for 


what is known as the Sims amendment, which is the sum and 
substance of the opposition to the passage of this bill. It is 
the essence of all opposition to it outside of this House as I 


understand. This is the language of the Sims amendment: 
The Federal Reserve Board, subject to the provisions of this act, 
|} and to such conditions as it may prescribe pursuant thereto, may 
| permit the applying bank to become a stockholder of such Federal 
reserve banks: Provided however, That such conditions or rules or 
regulations prescribed shall not limit or impair the charter or statu 
tory rights -nd powers of such banks, nor shall the Federal reserve 
board impose any conditions of restrictions other than those under 
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which national banks shall operate. 


It is fundamental, as we all know, that Congress can pass no 
Federal legislation interfering with the rights of State banks 
and their chartered powers and authority so long as they are 
not members of the Federal reserve system. It is also funda 
mental that the lawmaking assemblies of the various States in 
passing legislation providing for State banks and authorizing 
the formation of branches have no right to dictate to Congress 
or the Federal Reserve Board what rules and regulations they 
may prescribe in regard to State banks applying for admission 
as member banks of the Federal reserve system. It follews 
that Congress can not impair or nullify State laws providing 
for branch banking when not members of the Federal reserve 
system. Nor have the States any right to dictate the condi- 
tions of membership of State banks in the Federal reserve sys- 
tem. There was a provision placed in the Federal reserve act 
when it was first passed, which has been kept in it intact ever 
since and will remain in it, in my judgment, as long as the 
Federal reserve system remains in existence, which authorizes 
the Federal Reserve Board to adopt rules and regulations as to 
conditions upon which nonmember banks may become members 
of the Federal reserve system, The provision in the act is as 
follows: 

Banks becoming members of the Federal reserve system under au 
thority of this section 9) shall be subject to the provisions of 
this section and to those of this act which relate speciiically to member 
banks, and shall not be subject to examination under the provisions 
of the first two paragraphs of section 5240 of the Revised Statutes 
as amended by section 21 of this act. 


(sec. 


The Federal reserve act further provides, as follows: 


Subject to the provisions of this act and to the regulations of the 
beard made pursuant thereto, any bank becoming a member of the 
Federal reserve system shall retain its full charter and statutory richts 
as a State bank or trust company, and may continue to exercise all 
corporate powers granted it by the State in which it was created, and 
shall be entitled te all privileges of member banks. 
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Pursuant to the authority granted in section 9 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act the Federal Reserve Board adopted certain 
conditions of membership which should apply in all cases to 
banks which file an application with the board to become mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve system. Among other conditions 
the following have been distinctly prescribed: 


(1) Except with the permission of the Federal Reserve Board, such 
bank trust shall not 
made in the general character of its 
it 


or company cause or permit a change to be 


assets or in the scope of the func- 


ny 


tions exercised by at the time of admission to membership, such as 


1 


will tend to affect materially the standard maintained at the time of 
jis admission to the Federal reserve system and required as a condition 
of menibe rehip 

(2) Such bank or trust company shall at all times conduct it busi 
ness and exercise its powers with due regard to the safety of its cus- 
tomers 

(3) Such bank or trust company shall not reduce its capital stock | 
except with the permission of the Federal Reserve Board 

(4) Such bank or trust company shall net, except after applying 


for and receiving the permission of the Federal Reserve 
lish or additional office. 


Board, estab- 


any branch, agency, 


Each bank or trust company applying for membership here- 
after will be required to agree to the above conditions and 
any other conditions which the board may prescribe prior to 
the admission of such bank or trust company to the Federal 
reserve system. 


It is distinctly laid down that no State banks establishea 
under State laws can become a member of the Federal reserve 
system without subjecting itself to the rules and regulation: 


thus prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Mr. GREEN of Florida. Will the gentleman yield for a cor 
rection? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia, I will 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. The gentleman stated I introduced 
the Sims amendment. The gentleman preceding introduced 


that amendment, and I introduced a telegram from the comp 
troller of my State in reference to approving the Sims umend 
ment. I approve it. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I am opposed to it. 
anyhow’? He unknown to fame as far I am con- 
cerned. I asked a man who did know him and knew his 
business, and I was informed that he is back of all this propa- 
ganda. I requested this gentleman to advise me what informa 
tion he had of Sims and the business he was engaged in, 
because I did not want to misrepresent him. 

Ie the vice president of the Hibernia Bank of New 
Orleans, which is a branch-banking institution. He is not a 
State-bank supervisor and has not been for years, but he acts 
as secretary for the National Association of State Bank Super- 


Who is Sims, 


Is as 


is 


visors. Through this connection he is trying to stir up all 
of the State-bank supervisors in the United States against 


this bank bill. 

This man Sims is a branch banker and is opposed to section 
9, which restricts branches of State member banks to the city 
limits. 


But the amendment which he proposes does not say any- 
thing about branch banking. Ile knows he would not get any- 
where with any Member of this House with an amendment 


favoring State-wide branch banking, but he is attempting to 
accomplish the defeat of this bill by stirring up the State 
banks against the national banks. He wants to create the 
impression that this bill authorizes the Federal Reserve Board 
to discriminate against State member banks, when he knows 
there nothing of the kind in the bill. The amendment 
which he says he wants would amend the Federal reserve act 
and take away the discretionary authority of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. It would hamstring the board in dealing with 
State member banks. He can get no support for this proposi- 
tion either from the Federal Reserve Board or from the 
Banking and Currency Committee. There is no merit in his 
proposition, and all he is trying to do is to muddy the waters 
and confuse the issues. He is asking Members to vote against 
this bill when he knows that the State-bank division, itself 
of the American Bankers’ Association, has approved this bill 
in toto and urged its passage. 

He wants to change the theory of the Federal reserve act. 
These telegrams that are coming in here from the State-bank 
supervisors are being sent under a misapprehension of the 
facts. They do not know what Sims is talking about, and they 
do not know what they are asking for. The only opposition to 
this bill at all is to the branch-banking provisions, and in that 
the extreme branch bankers and the extreme antibranch bank- 
ers have joined hands. 

Against this Sims amendment and the propaganda Sims has 
inaugurated against the passage of this bill I want to call your 


is 
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attention to the fact that this bill has been approved and it. 
passage at the present session of Congress urged by the Ameri 
can Bankers’ Association, the nationsi-banking section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, the State-bank division of the 
American Bankers’ Association, the executive council of the 
State-bank division, the State bankers’ associations of such 
States as New York, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, the 
National Association of Credit Men, the National Grange, and 
the Investment Bankers’ Association. 

I want to name a few other witnesses against the judgment 
of this man Sims and the “ Sims amendment.” There is a man 
down here in the Treasury building by the name of J. W. Mc 
Intosh, who for the present is holding the high and responsib) 
office of Comptroller of the Currency. He has given his hearty 
indorsement to this bill. Everyone who has had any officia! 
dealings with him knows he is a man of exalted character, fir, 
in his convictions of right and wrong, and a man of personal 
and official integrity. I have faith in his judgment, and | 
believe he is acting from a sincere and a high motive in advyo- 
cating the passage of this bill. I likewise have faith in all of 
his coworkers, Messrs. Collins, Stearns, Pogue, and Garrett. 
all of whom are backing this legislation, being officers of abil! 
ity and honor and standing high in the councils of the Nation 
There is another man down there who remains in office whether 
the Republicans or Democrats are in control of the destinies of 
this Republic. He does not come and go with the ebb and flow 
of the tide of politics, but he stays on under both Democratic 
and Republican administrations. I refer to Mr. Pole, chief 
examiner of banks, one of the finest characters in the Treasury 
Department and an expert in his line of work and duty, who is 
likewise championing this legislation. 

I have the utmost faith in all these officials: and if I did 
not know anything about the bill myself, I would be guided by 
their judgment and wisdom and give it my support. 

Mr. Sims wants to put the State banks in the position where 
they could walk up to the doors of the Federal reserve system 
and say, “We want to become a member on our own terms 
without regard to any rules and regulations that you have 
adopted on this subject.” Why should we tie up the Federal! 
Reserve Board in its relations with the State banks? What 
right has he to demand that the rules and regulations of the 
Federal Reserve Board be vacated? What right has Sims to 
be telegraphing to Congressmen asking that they vote to nullify 
the rules of the board when that question is not relevant to 
the purposes of the bill? 

The whole question comes back to what I first said, that the 
sole object on the part of the Sims amendment, and the 
amendment of my brother from New York [Mr. CreLier] is 
practically the same thing, is to destroy the rules and regula- 
tions passed by the board 13 years ago as to terms of admis- 
sion by State banks into the Federal system. It is to change 
the Federal reserve act and vacate the rules adopted under 
that act by the Federal Reserve Board, which prescribe cer 
tain conditions of admission of State banks in the Federa! 
reserve system. Gentlemen, you and I know that some of these 
branch banks deal in fire insurance and in life insurance, and 
some of them actually deal in sawmills. Yet, certain of these 
gentlemen who have the brain storm on the subject want 
Congress to amend the Federal reserve act and repeal the 
power vested by it in the Federal Reserve Board and allow 
State banks to come in the system and exercise all its privi- 
leges granted under State laws and get all the benefit as mem- 
ber banks of the system and function as such without being 
required—as all other member banks are required—to be gov- 
erned by any rules of the Federal reserve system. Such propo- 
sition is simply ridiculous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Some of you Democrats are going to 
vote against this bill. If you do, you will make a mistake, and 
I will tell you why. Probably some of the Georgia delegation 
will vote against it, but I want to call your attention to a pro- 
vision of this bill that you may have overlooked. It is section 
16 of the bill. 

I live in a city where there is a national bank and two State 
banks. Under the laws of most of the States State banks can 
loan money on city real estate for five years. Under the na- 
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Mr. Chairman, may I have five 


tional bank law you can only loan for one year. This discrimi- 
nation against national hans excludes borrowers and many good 
applicants from obtaining loans because one year’s indulgence 
would do them no good. Section 16 provides that the same 
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privilege be granted to the national banks now enjoyed by State | 
banks as to the five-year period of making loans on city real 
estate. 

At the present time national banks can make loans upon first 
mortgages on city property only for one year. This section 
increases this period to five years. This is a wise provision 
because, first, it is very beneficial to the banks by reason of the 
fact that a five-year loan on real estate can be sold more easily 
than a one-year loan. As a rule loans are limited to the sav- 
ings deposits, which is a further benefit to the banks, because, | 
as every one knows, the banks pay interest on this character of 
deposits. Third, it is likewise a benefit to the savings de- 
positors, because. they will probably receive a greater rate of 
interest. In the next place, it is beneficial to the borrowers, 
because State banks, as a rule, can not supply the demand, and 
it makes the depositors independent of the insurance companies 
who loan money, charging high commissions, besides the legal | 
rate of interest. It makes borrowers to some extent independ- 
ent of local lenders whose agents have to be paid high com- 
missions. 

This section of the bill would enable people of moderate 
means to buy and pay for a home, and other people to estab- 
lish a business. Its the only provision of the bill which touches 
the rank and file of the people and which is of any substantial 
benefit to the working people. If there was not anything else 
in this bill, I would yote for it. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Is it not the practice of the large banks 
when a man borrows money from them to require him to leave 
at least 20 per cent of the amount borrowed on deposit in 
the bank? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. No; I never heard of such practice 
in my State in case of a loan by the bank. 

This provision takes care of the laboring people who have 
to rely upon other people for help and assistance to get along 
in this life, without whose assistance, in many cases, they 
could never own a home. I think it is time for Congress to 
give special consideration to some character of legislation 
which may be beneficial to the interests of the laboring people | 
and people of moderate means and the poor people generally. 
I know you all feel an interest in them and sympathy for 
them, but they can not live on that. This amendment to the 
present law opens the door of hope to many a poor man, 
woman, and child. [Applause.] 


Mr. LOZIBR rose. 
The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman | 
from Missouri rise? 
Mr. LOZIER. To support the amendment offered by the | 


gentleman from Maryland. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is a perfecting amendment pend- 
ing. If nobody desires to speak on the perfecting amendment, 
the Chair will put the question on the amendment. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment and move | 
its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers a 
perfecting amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MILiLs: Strike out all of line 14, on page 
12, beginning with the word “ but,” and lines 15, 16, 17, and 18 to and 
including the word “ branches.” 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, the language sought to be 
stricken from the bill is what is generally known as one of the 
Hull amendments. The general purpose of this bill is obvious 
enough. It is to strengthen our national banking system by | 
permitting national banks in those States which permit branch 
banking to establish branch banks within the municipalities in 
accordance with the terms of this bill. With the general pur- | 
pose of the bill, then, I am in full sympathy, because I realize 
that these provisions are very necessary to-day. 

In my own city of New York in the course of the last four 
years national banks with gross assets of some $470,000,000 
have converted or consolidated with State institutions and lost 
their national-banking charters. In the great city of Buffalo 
to-day there are only three small national banks, with aggre- 
gate resources of only $16,000,000, and only last month, I am 
told, a national bank with resources of $62,000,000 in that same 
city gave up its .national-bank charter and consolidated with a 
State institution, This, I understand, is taking place in Cleve- 
land, in California, and there is a general restlessness pre- 
vading the national banking system, which tends to weaken it. 

With the general purposes of the bill, then, I am in full 
sympathy, but I can not understand the logic of the gentlemen 


| may think right. 


|} to go politically and strategically. 
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who have reported this bill when they say in order to strengthen 
the national banking system we are gving to permit national 
banks with branches in municipalities in those States which 
permit branch banking to-day 

Mr. BEEDY. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MILLS. One moment, please. Let me finish my sen 
tence. But if in the course of the next mouth the people of a 
State permit branch banking, it wil!) not apply to the national 
banks of that particular State. 

Mr. BEEDY. Now, will the gentleman permit me to 
there are some members of the committee who claim there is no 
logic in inserting into the provisions of this bill the Hull amend- 
ments, which are, in fact, a controversion of the original pur- 
pose for which the bill was offered. 

Mr. MILLS. I am very glad to know that It seems to me 
there can only be one real purpose back of this amendmeni, 
and that is if in any State it is suggested that the State itsel! 


say 


permit its own creatures, its own State banks, to provide 
| branch banking, that then the power of the national banks ot 
that State, the political power, shall be used in order to In 

that legislation. In other words, we have here an example o| 
what goes on almost daily in the Congress ; an attempt indirectly 
to use the Federal power in order to coerce the people of the 
several States to do not what they think is right in the \ 


ernment of their own concerns, but to do what this Congress 


I do not pretend to know what are the economic and bank: 


- 


conditions of the State of Iowa or South Carolina or Cali 
fornia. If the people of South Carolina want branch baiuks 
who am I to say that they shall not have them; and if the 
people of the sovereign State of New York believe that their 


condition is such as to be favored by a branch-banking system, 
by virtue of what authority do the Representatives of the 
State of South Carolina or any other State in this Congress 
say to the people of New York, “ You shall not have branch 
banking.” 

Mr. STEAGALL. 
tion? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am in hearty accord with the logic of 
the gentleman, but let me say to him he has not kept track 
of this legislation. What the advocates of this bill are pro- 
posing to do now is to go as far as it is possible for them 
The step the 
contemplates will be taken a few years later. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of 
York has expired. 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. 


Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 


gentleman 


the gentleman from New 


Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


| proceed for three more minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. I am not complaining that this bill does not 
go far enough. I am not going into the question of whether 
branch banking be wise or unwise, but 1 contend that the 
only reason for this provision is because some Members of 


| this House do not believe in branch banking, and they projmwse 


to say to the people of a sovereign State, “ We are going to 
use this indirect means to enforce our economic views on you 
irrespective of what your local views may be.” 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I have compared the gentleman's amendment 
at the desk with the text of the law, and I find the gentleman 


proposes to take out that provision of the bill which abso 
lutely enables the State legislatures to determine what shall 


be the rights of a national bank. 
that. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, the gentleman knows very well you for- 
bid national banks to introduce branches in States which sub- 
sequently want to adopt the branch banking system, because 
you want their political power to beat the bill in the State 
legislatures. 

Mr. WINGO. No; we do not want the political power to be 
used the other way. We do not want to 


I have protested against 


offer a bribe to 
them. That is the reason. 
Mr. MILLS. That is the real purpose of it. 
Mr. WINGO. Just the reverse. 
Mr. MILLS. Let us pursue the matter further. Suppose 


the people of the State, in spite of your attempt to coerce 
them and block their sovereign will, disregard the advice of 
the gentleman of the Congress and establish a State banking 
system. What will be your position then? In some States 
you will permit your national banks to have branches be- 
eause, forsooth, in the year 1926 their States permitted branch 
banking, aud in other States national banks can not have 
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branch banks because their people did not act until 
and you want to call that a national banking system. 

I say to you gentlemen from the standpoint of the true 
authority and jurisdiction of the Congress that provision is 
improper, and from the standpoint of all logic and consistency 
it can not be justified, and, irrespective of your belief on the 
subject of branch banking, those words, at least, should be 
stricken from this bill. [Applause. ] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, there is a good deal to 
be said on the side of the gentleman who has just spoken, but 
there is this to be said also. Th’s is a practical matter. A 
very great President of the United States once said to a very 
greut railroad man, “ We are practical men,” and something 
very practical came out of it. This is a practical matter. Are 
you going to pass this bill or are you not?’ There is a tremen- 
dous tufituence in this House that does not believe it ought to be 
passed without this provision in it, and we do not hesitate to 
say that we would rather have it passed with this provision in 
it than without it. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman means that he rather have it 
passed with it in than not to pass it at all? 

Mr. STEVENSON, Yes. I accept the correction. Gentlemen 
that we are proposing to put the-power of the Federal 
banks against the legislation coutemplated in the State. Not 
at all We are retaining the right of the Congress to fix the 
policy of the national banks. We are denying the right of a 
legislhiture to say, any day it changes its mind on the question 
in any State, that they can change the policy of the national 
banks und say, “ You have not had the right to have a branch 
heretofore, and we are going to give you the right now, regard- 
less of whether Congress wants it or not.” It is a question of 
the retention of the control of national banks in Congress, and 
we refuse to delegate it to the State legislatures. 
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say 


Now. gentlemen say it is proposed to use the power of the 
national banks to coerce the State. Oh, no; the gentleman 
does not know the combination that would be made if this 
went through with the amendment. What would you have? 


In less than 60 days you would have a combination of the na- 
tionvl bank and State bank in every State where there is no 
branch banking law, working shoulder to shoulder, hand to 
hand, interlocked in a powerful combination to get legislation 
to extend the branch banking act to every institution, both 
national and State. That is what you would have; the politi- 
cal power of the national bank would be exercised not to defeat 
branch banking but it would be exercised under the gentleman's 
amendment for the purpose of forcing branch banking on every 
State in the United States. 

That is the reason why we put it in, the reason why we are 
going to vote to keep it in. There is no reason in the world to 
apprehend any great discrimination of national banks by 
States where they had the privilege subsequent to the passage 
of the act, where there is great injustice done the national 
bank. Here in Congress is the place where they get the charter 
of liberty, where they get the power, and I do not think this 
Congress will submit to any great hardship or injustice that 
may be inflicted upon the national banks, and therefore I say 
let us retain in our hands the power to say when and where 
they shall have branch banks. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I can not understand the 
great timidity on the part of the membership of this House in 
its refusal to recognize an economic fact. I notice those who 
are going to vote for the bill say that they do it reluctantly, 
because it may encourage branch banking; and, then, those op- 
posed to the bill do so because they are opposed to branch 
banking. And yet I have a feeling that there are a good many 
of you who really do recognize the economy and soundness of 
branch banking within a municipality. It has been challenged 
by those who are opposed to branch banking. but I for one want 
to say that I recognize the economy and the economic soundness 
of branch banking within a municipality. The quicker we 
recognize that fact and then throw safeguards around it we 
will strengthen the nationa! bank system in this country. 

Now, all I want to say is that you can not stop an economic 
law by the passage of a governmental law. Branch banking is 
here, it is in our State, and in my city of Rochester. You and 
I have seen national banks go out of existence in great indus- 
trial communities while State banks are extending their power 
and influence. You can not stop an economic law from devel- 
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oping. Why not recognize it and werk with it and throw 
safeguards around branch banking so as to protect the stock 
holders, protect the depositors, and protect these who wish 
and will borrow money. I think a study of the branch-banking 
situation all over the world shows the consistency and the 
economy of the system. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes; although I only have five minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman think that 
branch banking tends to concentrate the control of credit? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I think so when it is not guarded. Just 
as to-day without branch banking it bas been stated by the 
opponents of branch banking that the great banking interests 
of the country are new coneentrated in the hands of a few 
groups. The report of the Pujo investigation committee a num- 
ber of years ago demonstrated then that concentrated control 
is not confined to the national banks. I say that you do not 
solve the question of credit control by telling a national bank 
that it can not establish branches within a municipality.  [; 
will convert itself into a State bank or absorb a State bank 
and dq the same thing. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman believe that 
one banking institution in a municipality taking up all of the 
other banks and controlling the credit of the municipality is a 
good or a bad thing? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I would say if that were a fact that it 
would be a bad thing, but I do not think that happens under 
branch banking any more than when branch banking is not 
permitted. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 


The gentleman refers to ihe 
Pujo investigation. I heard a good deal of the testimony before 
that investigation. I heard Mr. George F. Baker, president of 
the Pierpont Morgan Bank in New York City, admit, under 
cross-examination by Mr. Untermyer, that at that time nothing 
involving an expenditure of more than $10,000,000 could be 
financed between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and the 
Canadian border and the Gulf of Mexico without the consent 
of the Pierpont Morgan Bank, of the Rockefeller City National 
Bank, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of Lee, Higginson & Co., and I 
think the Bankers’ Trust. Then Mr. George M. Reynoids, presi- 
dent of the largest bank in Chicago, the next day said that such 
concentration of control as then existed in the United States 
constituted a menace, 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Very well. I say even if that is so 
you have but stated this fact, that there was concentration 
and banking control even before you had branch banking iu 
the different municipalities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I do not know whether the rules permit 
it, but because this is the first time I have talked on this bank- 
ing bill I am going to ask permission to continue for a few 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
consent. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, in view of the very in- 
teresting speech made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coorer] in the time of the gentleman from New York, I ask 
that the gentleman from New York be permitted to speak for 
five minutes more. 

Mr. STEVENSON, 
by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been fixed. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for another five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr, LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
if this be granted, will those five minutes be deducted from 
the remaining 10 minutes under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The ruling of the Chair is that it 
would be. 

Mr. LOZIER. Then I am constrained to object, much as 
I regret to do so, because the 15 minutes were fixed with a 
view of permitting the gentleman from New York [Mr. Jacos- 
STEIN], the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morto:- D, Hu tr], 
and myself to address the committee. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I recognize the justice of that, Mr. 
Chairman, and certainly do not wish to use time belonging to 
another Member. I ask unanimous consent to extend my Te- 


marks in the Recorp., 
Is there objection? 


The time has been fixed by unanimous 


Mr. Chairman, the time has been fixed 


The CHAIRMAN. 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, the provisions of the bill proposed to be stricken 
out by the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mitts] were put into the bill last year at my request. Can- 
(idly, they were put there because of my fear of branch-banking 
and I am willing to say that anywhere. I am 
willing to go just so far, and no further, as is necessary to 
vt our national banks on an even basis of competition with 
‘he State banks in cities where they have branch banking at 
the present time, 
vision in the sueceeding section with reference to 
hanks and their right to have branch banks in cities, should 
he retrined in the bill. I think they will exercise a stabilizing 
influence and keep the situation just as it is to-day by remov- 
ing the motive from the powerful banks in the cities for having 
branch banks. The gentleman from New York [Mr. MILLs] 
can say that it is a proposal to permit a national bank to 
coerce the State legislatures, if he wants to. I do not care 
ow he puts it. The same motive is offered with reference 
State banks, which are members of the Federal 
system, in the succeeding section. Their motive for going to 
the legislature for the purpose of getting branch-banking 
privileges will be removed by this provision, and I believe 
it will help stabilize the situation as it is, and that the hypo- 
thetical situation which has been suggested of States after- 
wards passing laws permitting branch banking to their State 
banks and leaving the national bank in those particular States 
at a disadvantage would not likely arise. I hope the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York will not prevail. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the time will not permit a detailed discussion of this 
bill and these amendments. In the Sixty-eighth Congress my 
views on branch banking and in opposition to branch banking 
were expressed in detail and as clearly as I was able to ex- 
press them. I am opposed to this bill and to branch banking 
in every form in which it may be presented. It is an evil 
with which you can not compromise without suffering irrepa- 
rable injury. Those who are sponsoring this bill admit that 
branch banking is an evil. The author of this bill and the 
committee that reported it say branch banking is an evil and 
ought not to be tolerated, but instead of opposing the evil 
they are compromising with it and proposing to legalize it by 
legislative enactment. 

This bill introduces a greater evil than the one it seeks to 
correct, 

We have in the United States at the present time a unique 
and very efficient dual banking system. The national banks 
perform a very useful function, as do the State banks. It is 
a matter of history that the early development of this Nation 
was by State banks. It is the State banks that go into the 
little and undeveloped communities, that go on the far-flung 
frontier line, and help subdue the wilderness and desert. It 
is the State banks that first undertake the development of 
sparsely settled rural communities. The national bank comes 
along later and performs a very useful function by carrying 
forward this development in harmonious cooperation with 
State banks. Now, under our present arrangement those two 
systems of banking are getting along splendidly, each supple- 
menting the other, no destructive warfare, no profit-destroying 
competition, and no effort on the part of either to put the 
other out of business. Everything is now moving along 
smoothly, but this bill introduces a dangerous element into our 
banking and financial world. The bill commits the Federal 
Government to the branch banking system, and the authority 
conferred by this measure is the opening wedge that will 
destroy the balance and harmony that now exists between the 
two systems and inevitably result in a cleavage between the 
national banks and the State banks. 

This bill will initiate a contest and a struggle between those 
two different forms of banking which ultimately will result in 
the substantial impairment or destruction of one of those sys- 
tems of banking. Who can foresee the result of that contest? 
In my opinion such a conflict will inevitably result in the de- 
struction of the State banking system or at least reduce it to a 
state of subserviency and impotence, because the national banks 
will have a tremendous advantage, by reason of their being 
the creatures of the Federal Government, by reason of the 
Federal reserve system being very largely predicated upon the 
national banking system. Congress should not enact any law 
the effect of which will be to enable national banks to ulti- 
mately destroy the State banking system. If State laws give 
State banks an advantage over national banks, those abuses 
should be remedied by amending State laws, not by introducing 
the same abuses into our national banking system. This bill 
is but the beginning of a comprehensive plan to foist unlimited 
branch banking on the Nation. This bill will be followed by 


extension, 


to 


I believe that this provision, and the pro- | 
member | 


reserve | 
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{ others, each enlarging and extending the branch-banking 
privilege until national banks will be permitted to have branches 
|} anywhere. We will then no longer have a dual of 
| banking, but a unified and concentrated system of banking, 
with branch banks seattered all over the Nation destroying the 
| little community banks and ultimately we will have nothing 
but national banks, with branches, a system like or very similar 
| to the vicious, monopolistic branch banking system of Canada. 
| Now, I believe in national banks: I am a friend of national 
banks; I believe in State banks, and I am a friend of State 
banks. Who developed the suburban districts of New York, 
| Philadelphia, and Chicago, and every other great city? Not 
| 


system 


the great banks that have millions and hundreds of millions otf 
dollars of capital, but it is the little local or community banks 
| established by merchants, business men who were pioneers in 
| these suburban districts. The big banks never go into new sub 
| 

| 





urban districts until the constructive work in the new commu- 
nities has been financed and promoted by small local or com- 
munity banks, but under the branch banking system the bie 
banks look around and see a community that a little local bank 
i has nursed along and made prosperous, and these big banks 
| go out in the suburbs and establish a branch bank just across 
| the street from the local bank and proceed to put the 
| bank out of business. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 
Mr. BEEDY. Was not some time yielded back? I would 
like to have the time of the gentleman from Missouri extended 
long enough to ask the gentleman if he is against the bill? 
Mr. LOZIER. I hope that I may be permitted to answer 
the gentleman. If he had listened, he would have heard what 
I said and understood that I am opposed to this bill and every 
other bill that sanctions branch banking. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 
Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I recognize that there is 
a good bit of truth in what has been stated this afternoon in 
ie to the proposed amendment. But, as the gentleman 


local 


[Applause. ] 


from South Carolina has stated, this is a practical proposition. 
This is a compromise measure; and if this amendment by the 
gentleman from New York prevails, it presents a possibility 
of defeating this legislation, and therefore I am opposed to 
the amendment, and I hope the members will sustain the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on the perfecting amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mrirrs]} 

Mr. ARENTZ. I ask that the amendment be again reported. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported for information. 
| ‘The amendment was again reported. 
Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
| the Clerk now read that section as it would read if that 
| language were stricken out, so as to see what the effect is. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansis asks 
unanimous consent that the Clerk proceed to read the sec 


tion as it would read if the Mills language was eliminated. 
Is there objection? 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, it is a long paragraph 


Mr. WINGO. No; the Clerk will only have to read five 
lines. 

Mr. TILSON. I have no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman's amendment starts tm line 
14. Then it cuts out all of line 14 on page 12, starting with 


the word “but” and all the rest of that down to and ineinding 
the word “branches” in line 18. I want to have the Cierk 
read lines 12 and 13 and that part of line 14 that is left, and 
lines 18 and 19 that is left. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5190. The general business of each national tanking associa 
tion shall be .transacted in the place specified in its organization 
certificate, but it shall be unlawful fer any such association to estab 
lish in any State a branch beyond the corporate limits, etc. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I have consulted the chairman 
of the committee as to whether the amendment as drawn would 
accomplish my purpose. He said, “ Yes,” but that there was 
a slight error in the language. I ask unanimous consent to 
amend the amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Evidently there was an error in drafting the 
amendment. What amendment does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. MILLS. I suggest that instead of beginning with the 
word “but,” on line 14, we strike out all of the language be- 
ginning with the word “to,” on line 15, down to and including 
the word “to,” of line 18. I think that will do it. 
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Mr. WINGO. I think that will do 
want The gentleman should ask 
modify his amendment as suggested. 

M MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
modify my amendinent as suggested, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification 
of the amendment by the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection 

The CHAIRMAN, It is so 
the Mills amendment 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the appeared to have it, 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers a 
perfecting amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
offered by Mr. Hitn of Maryland 
aft the word “act” insert “or at any 


The CHAIRMAN, The 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, L shall not demand 
a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
borough amendment. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, *Mr. 
nmendment again reported’ 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland asks that 
the amendment be again reported. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
of the gentleman from Maryland | Mr. Gotpssoroues |. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


what the 
unanimous 


gentleman 
consent to 


unanimous consent to 


ordered, The vote now is on 


Hoes 


o 


23, noes 115. 


offer an amend- 


Amendiment 


Page 12, 


time thereafter.” 


line 16, 


question is on 


agreeing to the 


The question now comes on the Golds- 


Chairman, may we have that 


\mendment offered by Mr. Gotosrororan: Page 12, beginning with 
line 10, strike out all of section 8, 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment, 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
That 
imended by adding at the end thereof two provisions and a new 
paragraph to read as follows: 


See. 9 the first paragraph of section 9 of the Federal reserve 


act le 


* Provided, That on and after the approval of this act it shall be 
unlawful for any such applying bank to become a stockholder of such 


Federal reserve bank except upon condition that such applying bank 
relinquish any branches which it may have in operation beyond the 
corporate limits of the municipality in which the parent bank is 
located, and it shall be unlawful for any such applying bank in any 
State which does not, at the time of the approval of this act, permit 


State banks created by or existing under the laws of such State, to 
have branches within the limits of municipalities in such State, to 
become such a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank except upon 


condition that such applying bank relinquish any branches which it 
established subsequent to the approval of this act: Provided 
further, That it shall be unlawful for any member bank to establish a 
branch in any State which does not, at the time of the approval of this 
act, permit banks created by or existing under the laws of such State 
ie establish branches or to establish in any State, after the approval 
of this act, a branch beyond the corporate limits of the municipality in 
which such bank is located: And provided further, That it shall be 
unlawful for any such member bank to maintain in operation any 
branch within the corporate limits of such a municipality where the 
population by the last decennial census is less than 25,000, or to main- 
than branch where such population is 
not han 50,000, or to maintain more than two 
branches where such population is more than 50,000 and not more 
than 100,000, but these restrictions as to number shall not be con- 
strued to require the relinquishment of any branches acquired prior to 
the approval of this act: And provided further, That the establishment 
of any branch by a member bank shall not require the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“The term ‘ branch or as used in this section shall be 
held to include any branch bank, branch office, branch agency, addi- 
tional office, or any branch place of business located in any State or 
rerritory of the United States or in the District of Columbia at which 
deposits are received or checks cashed or money loaned, but shall not 
include any branch established in a foreign country or dependency or 
insular possession of the United States.” 


may have 


taln more 
25.000 


one not less than 


and more 


branches’ 
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With a committee amendment, as follows: 


On page 15, beginning with line 22, 
word “act” 


Fesrvuary 3 


strike out the colon after th 
and the following language: “And provided further, Tha: 
the establishment of any branch by a member bank shall not requi 
the approval of the Federal Reserve Board.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware offers 4 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the com 


ul 


Amendment offered by Mr. Housron: On page 14, line 21, after 
word “* locate,” strike out the comma and insert “ which it 
established subsequent to the approval of this act.” 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, according to the provision 
of section 9, as reported by the committee, no State bank may 
join the Federal reserve system unless it relinquish branches 
outside of the municipality or the domicile of the parent bank 

Now, this amendment simply permits, after the approval of 
this act, what may be permitted now under the present act 
and before the approval of this act, that State banks having 
branches outside of their domicile may come into the Feders! 
bank system after the approval of this act, provided they have 
not increased the number of branches after the approval of 
this act. 

It seems to me it is nothing but fair that the State banks 
that may now join the Federal bank system at the present 
time, under existing law, should have the same privilege io 
have branches outside of their domicile as within their domi- 
cile. You are saying to the State banks that have branches 
outside of their domicile, “ You can not become a member of 
the Federal reserve system unless you relinquish branch banks " 
which have been established in good faith and sometimes under 
the provisions of the law. This amendment simply extends 
the provision of the present law to continue in the future 
In other words, State banks may, after the approval of this 
act, come into the Federal bank system with branches that 
they have now but not with branches that they may establish 
after the approval of this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend 
ment offered by the gentleman from Delaware. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I had not intended to talk on this bill, but in the gen 
eral debate a few days ago the statement was made by one of 
the members of the committee that he stood almost all alone 
against the bill, as a majority of the members of the committee 
have enlisted in its support, or words to that effect,,and that 
they were all, with the exception of three, for the bill. 

The chairman of the committee and most of the Democratic 
members of the committee will bear me out when I say that I 
have always been for this bill, and I am frank to say that noth 
ing has been brought to bear on me to make me change my 
position on the bill. 

Last year when this bill was brought on the floor of the 
House it was not my privilege, to be here, as I was sick at 
that time, but had I been able to be on the floor I would have 
supported the bill as I am doing now. 

The facts of the matter are: I see no reason why this bill 
should not pass and I feel that the arguments that have been 
made against the bill have failed to convince any one that 
the bill should not pass. 

As has been stated before, this bill has been approved by the 
national banking sections of the American Banking Associn- 
tion, the State Bank Division of the American Banking Asso- 
ciation, and the State Bankers’ Association of a number of 
States. In addition to this, the National Association of Credit 
Men, the Investment Bankers’ Association, the Association of 
Federal Reserve Governors, the Association of Federal Reserve 
Agents, the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Advisory 
Council, the Comptroller of the Currency, the Natlonal Grange, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury have approved this bill as 
a whole, with the exception of branch banking, and on this ! 
understand that some of the bodies mentioned took no action. 

Gentlemen, there has, as you well know, existed for a num- 
ber of years a need for certain amendments to the national 
banking laws, and the Banking and Currency Committee, after 
having held public hearings on this bill and giving every part 
of this bill very careful study, I believe all, with the exception 
of three, feel that this bill should pass. 

I have talked with a number of the leading bankers in my 
State and not a single one of them has asked me to ryote 
against this bill, and every one of them that have takea the 


tha 
may have 
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time to give the bill any study have all said that they felt 
this bill would liberalize the national banking laws and put 
eur national banks in position to compete with State banks 
in States where the national banks are very much handicapped 
at the present time. 

Our State banking laws in a number of our leading States 
have been amended in many ways in the last few years, and 
to-day our State banks are in position to give better service 
in many ways than our national banks in the same State, and 
thereby are in position to increase their business while the 
national banks in the same States are being held back because 
our national banking laws have not been liberalized as they 
<hould have been along with the State laws. 

rersonally, I am against branch banking, but the fact that 
I do not believe in it or that some other Members of the House 
do not believe in it will not keep us from having 
in States that have already passed laws permitting 
banks. As I understand it, we have something like 


banks 
branch 


branch | 


%) States that permit branch banking under State laws, and | 


while it has been stated here on the floor that this bill, if made | 


a law, will increase or extend branch banking, the purpose of 
the bill is to curb branch banking, and, personally, I think 
it will do it. 

To-day in a number of States we have, first, State member 


banks in States that allow branches, and they are in the 
Federal reserve system with all of their branches; second, 


you have banks that are now national banks which were once 
State banks that come into the Federal reserve system with 
all their branches; and, third, you have national banks which 
have branches that they have acquired by absorbing and con- 
solidating with State bank that had branches, and every one 
of these banks can have branches all over the State, and some 
of them, I understand, have branches outside of their own 
State and are members of the Federal reserve system. 

Under this bill we provide that no member bank of the 
Federal reserve system shall have a branch beyond the cor- 
porate limits of the city in which it is located and then only 
in States where branch banking is permitted by State law, 
and in addition to this there can be no branch banks in cities 
of less than 25,000—one branch in cities of from 25,000 to 
),000; two branches in cities of 50,000 to 100,000, and above 
100,000 as many as the comptroller may feel is justifiable. 

By this, gentlemen, you can see that instead of extending 
branch banking we are proposing to curb branch banking by 
limiting it to the corporate limits of the city in which the 
bank is located. 


As it is now, we have three kinds of branch banking in the | 


Federal reserve system. Under this bill we propose to limit 
it to one kind, and that it shail be limited to the cities in which 
the bank is located. 

The purpose of section 9 of the bill is to put a stop to the 
extension of branch banking by State banks outside of city 
limits, not only in a few States but in every State in 


the | 


United States, so that branch banking will be confined to cities 


only. 

This is the only section of the bill to which there seems to be 
much objection, and this objection, as I find it, comes from 
a very influential group of State member banks that are now 


doing state-wide banking and who want to continue to do so, | 
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Our banking system in this country has made this possible, 
and the thing we want. to do at this time is to eurb branch 


banking before it gets the hold in this country that it now has 
in Canada. 

Canada, 
Toronto, 
Dominion. 

Canada, with 3,000,000 square miles of territory and 9,000,000 
population, is in the hands of 11 banking institutions, and 
this is the reason given by many as why Canada has not pro- 
gressed along with the United States 

The 4,500 branch banks in Canada have no capital of their 
own, no president of their own, and no board of directors of 
their own that are interested in the welfare of the city or 
town in which they are located as do our country and small 
city and town banks in this country. Neither do they dis 
tribute the profits locally where they are made as do the local 
banking units in this country. 

It has been said by some one that— 


we 
and 


are told, 
(Quebec, 


banks 


branches 


ll central 
£500 


has 
with 


in Montreal, 
thronghout§ the 


The great objection to the Canadian banking system is that it con 


centrates the banking profits in the large cities of Montreal, Toronto, 
and Quebec. 
And that will be what we may expect in this country if 


branch banking is not curbed at this time, so the question we 
are interested in at this time and the question we must decide 
is, Do we want state-wide branch banking by national banks 
the same as State banks in States where it is permitted, or do 
we want to keep our branch banking confined to the cities in 
which the bank is located and preserve the equality between 
the national and State banks within the Federal 
system? 

The Federal reserve system is by far the greatest piece of 
bank legislation ever passed in this or any other 
Under this law banks that are a part of the Federal 
system have performed a great service to our country. 
this law we financed the great World War and came 
it the creditor nation of the world as well the 
center of the universe. 

The Federal reserve system has stabilized our banking sys- 
tem for the industrial, commercial, and agricultural interests 
of our country, and nothing must be done at this time to 
weaken it in any way and, as I have stated before and as has 
been stated by others on this floor, this bill has the indorse- 
ment of almost every banking association in the country, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and all but three members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, and I feel, by all means, 
should be passed. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this bill has been introduced 
for the ostensible purpose of providing a check against the 
extension of branch banking. As a matter of fact it is calcu 
lated to produce just the opposite effect. It recognizes and 
admits for the first time in three-quarters of a century both 
the principle and the practice of national branch banking. 


reserve 


country. 
reserve 
Under 
out of 
financial 


as 


| While it confines that practice for the present to the larger 


and if possible would prefer to stay in the Federal reserve sys- | 


tem and also want to keep national banks from doing branch 
banking. 

Outside of these few banks who are objecting to this bill, 
we find the opinion of the bankers throughout the United 
States in almost unanimous support of this bill. 

Section 8 of this bill puts the same restrictions on national 


banks that section 9 does on State banks, and the combined | 


effect of sections 8 and 9 will prevent any ferm of branch 
banking within the Federal reserve system by either State or 
National banks in States that do not permit branch banking 
and to restrict within the Federal reserve system all branch 
banking in what are now branch-banking States to large cities. 

Section 9 is the section that says to State member banks, 
“You shall not establish or acquire any more branches out- 
side of the city in which you are located”; and to the non- 
member State banks “ You shall not be permitted to enter the 
Federal reserve system unless you relinquish all branches 
hich a have beyond the limits of the city in which you are 
ocated.” 

The economic development in all lines of business in the 
United States has startled the entire world, and this great 
progress and development has been made possible by the inde- 
pendent local banks throughout the country, where credit 
facilities have been extended in each community by men who 
as directors of their community banks have been interested 
in the development of the town or city in which they live. 


cities, and to States now permitting branch banks, it fastens 
irrevocably upon our banking system a practice which will 
eventually give the banking trust a death grip on every country 
bank in America. It is the camel's nose beneath the tent. It 
is the entering wedge, and once it is driven home the powerful 
financial interests which are here seeking to legalize branch 
banking will be in a position to extend the practice State by 
State until within a few years they will have a strangle hold 
upon the credit facilities of the entire country. 

This bill if passed nullifies the notable victory won by the 
State of Missouri in 1923 in the Supreme Court of the United 
States and permits in various States of the Union the estab- 
lishment of branch banks denied by the decision of the highest 
tribunal of the Nation. It overrules the decision of the Su- 
preme Court and effects by force of political manipulation what 
was denied by judicial decision in the highest court in the land. 
It legalizes a banking practice denounced by resolution of the 
last Missouri Legislature, opposed by the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of Missouri, and defeated through the efforts of the attor- 
ney general of Missouri in one of the most notable legal con- 
tests in the history of the Federal courts. 

The tendency of the times is toward centralization. Every- 
where men are advocating the centralization of government in 
bureaus and executives here in Washington, the centralization 
of wealth and power in business combinations in the large 
cities, the domination by outside influences and agencies of the 
financial, political, social, and commercial life of every rural 
community in the Nation. 

No legislation considered in this House within the last decade 
leads so directly and so inevitably to centralization of power 
and government as the legislation proposed in this bilL No 
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device of modern business is so destructive of local self- 
government or encroaches so insiduously upon the autonomy 
and independence of the country town as the branch bank. 


Controlled from distant cities, backed by unlimited capital, it 
ean afford to run for years at a loss in order to strangle com- 
petition. Interest rates on loans are reduced, interest rates on 


time deposits are increased, expert investment service is pro- 


vided without charge, and generous credit facilities are ex- 
tended. The local bank unable to meet competition operating 


below cost, is eventually forced out of business, and the branch 
bank, exercising despotic control over local credit and business, 


soon recoups its losses, 

If need be, the branch bank resorts to still more drastic 
methods 

The following excerpt from the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency illustrates its method of dis- 


posing of its more stubborn competitors. 


ness before the committee, testified : 

The most flagrant case of coercion on the part of a California 
branch bank oecurred at Santa Maria. That case was thrashed out | 
before the Federal Reserve Board on September 12, 1923 ° ° ° 
Sunta Maria is a small town in a territory devoted to raising beans and 
barley fhe depression in the barley aud bean crop in 1921 was very 
great 

. * ®* Although the town has only about 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants, 
the Bank of Santa Maria had about $5,000,000 in deposits. * * * 
It therefore became quite attractive bait. One large branch-banking 


system, which desired that deposit liabillty, in order, I think, to swell 


its own totals, approached the Bank of Santa Maria and desired that it 
sell out to them. The Bank of Santa Maria declined to do so. At 
that time when the Bank of Santa Maria was put under pressure by 
this other organization the president of the bank was ill in the hospital, 
and the cashier, owing to demands due to the depression which were 
made upon him and being one of those men who are quite common in 
country banking, who sometimes sit up nights with a customer, was 
driven almost to distraction by the demands made upon him; the bank 
incidentally had borrowed and rediscounted with its correspondents and 
the Federal Reserve Bank about $1,000,000, Its customers were unable 


At that time, in order to coerce this 
this large branch banking organization—— 


to sell their beans and barley. 


institution Into selling out, 


Mr. Drum. Why don't you give the name? 

Mr. WuHiprie. Very well: I will be glad to make it a part of the 
record—the coercive institution was the Bank of Italy. At that time 
the Bank of Italy sent a man into the country soliciting the business 
of the Bank of Santa Maria Tt even went so far as to buy up be- 
tween $60,000 and $80,000 savings deposits, held them three months, 
and presented them all at one fime, about the middle of July, 1921, 
a time when there was the greatest demand for money in the com- 
minity 

* * - . - * . 

They presented them to the Bank of Santa Marla for payment. 
The bank, fortunately, was able to meet the demand and paid with a 
stnile But shortly after that, three or four days, the vice president, 
Mr. McDonald, of the Bank of Italy, came around and asked the 


cashier of the institution, “‘ How did you like the crack we gave you? 
We are going to give you another one.” The heads of the institution 
in desperation went down to the Pacific-Southwest in Los Angeles 
and saw Mr. Stern, the former superintendent of banks and now the 
executive vice president of the Pacilic-Southwest, and sold the Bank 
of Santa Maria to the Pacific-Southwest at its own price and on its 
own terms. 


This incident is indicative of what may be expected in any 
town in the country when Federal branch banking is legalized 
and the money trusts start in to build up their transcontinental 
systems of dependent banks. 

The principle of branch banking when allowed to develop 
unhampered establishes a monopoly. It creates a gigantic 
banking octupus, with branches extending like tentacles from 
the larger cities out through the smaller towns, throttling 
local banks and sucking out of the country and into the city 
the deposits and resources which should be available for local 
enterprises. 

In Canada where the branch-banking system has been in 
use for many years all independent banks have been driven 
out and the banking business of the Dominion is handled by a 
few great chains of banks extending from coast to coast and 
managed from Montreal and Toronto. If a local farmer or 
business man needs a loan he makes application to the mana- 
ger of the branch bank, who requires him to file a statement 
of his assets and liabilities. This statement is then forwarded 
to the parent bank in Montreal or Toronto, and the customer 
must wait until a report is received from the head bank even if 
the general manager finally decides to make the loan. 

There are few businesses in which Yhe personal element 


enters so strongly as in the banking business. 


Mr. Whipple, a wit- 
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country loans, and especially agricultural loans, are made 
not so much on a basis of the borrower's assets as upon his 
personal ability and merit. There are men in every small 
town in the country who can go into the home bank and 
borrow money because the cashier knows and has confidence 
in them, who if required to submit a statement of their finan. 
cial condition to be passed upon in St. Louis, Chicago, or New 
York would never be able to borrow a dollar. Mueh of the 
business in the smaller communities is financed by loans from 
the local bank to men whose application for any amount, how- 
ever small, would be refused by a city banker passing on a 
statement of the borrower's assets and liabilities. Just such 
loans enable young men to make a start in life, and just such 
loans keep business moving and contribute to the prosperity 
of the average small town. And just such loans a banker or 
board of directors sitting in a distant city would under the 
branch-banking system be compelled to refuse. 

In the same class is the loan to the farmer or country mer- 
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| chant who through some misfortune or unexpected combina- 


| tion of circumstances finds himself unable to meet his note on 


the day of maturity. He explains the situation to the cashier 


| of the local bank, who has grown up in the community and 


knows him and understands the situation, and time is given him 
to get back on his feet and pay out. But when such applica- 
tions are forwarded from a branch bank to the head bank of 
a chain system, no appraisal of the personal equation can be 
made and nothing remains but to sell the collateral at heavy 
loss both to the borrower and the bank. The town experiences 
the unwholesome effects always produced by a failure and 
loses a business which with proper banking facilities would 
have for many years contributed to the wealth and prosperity 
of the entire community. 

There can be no comparison of the relative merits of the 
branch bank and the home-owned bank in their influence upon 
a community and its prosperity. The home bank, owned by 
local business men, has at heart the interest of the town and 
seeks to build up the community and contribute to its pros 
perity. The branch bank Is owned by outsiders, who have no 
pride in local affairs and who seek only profits and dividends. 
The home bank pays its taxes at home and contributes to home 
institutions and enterprises and its stockholders spend their 
earnings at home. The branch bank pays the bulk of its taxes 
in other States and municipalities. It makes little or no con- 


| tribution for local purposes, and its dividends are drawn from 


the town in which they are made and spent in distant cities. 
The home bank is controlled and managed by local boards of 
directors, the purest form of local self-government, while the 
branch banks are controlled by professional financiers, with lit- 
tle understanding and less sympathy for the needs and prob- 
lems of their customers, and is, in short, a species of carpetbag 
government. The home bank means home control, independent 
and cooperative. The branch bank typifies the overlordship of 
great money monopolies centered in alien territory, to which 
the patrons of every branch bank pay tribute as truly as the 
countrymen of the Nazarene paid tribute to Cesar in the golden 
age of the Roman Empire. 

Stripped of all incidental considerations, branch banking is 
monopoly in its worst and most dangerous form. Its iniro- 
duction means the ultimate extinction of every independently 
owned bank and eventually the control of the finances of the 
entire country by two or three gigantic banking combinations. 
Through teller windows in every small town in the country 
they take in deposits, the bulk of which are promptly trans- 
ferred to the head bank. Through them they make only such 
loans as are approved by an unseen board of directors acting 
on statements of assets and liabilities submitted by appli- 
cants and made only when the statements show unmistakabie 
assets vastly in excess of the loan applied for. 

The branch bank is in effect a banking pipe line, reaching 
out into the country for the purpose of sucking all available 
money into the large cities and thence to the East, where it 
is used in controlling the price of commodities sold hy the 
manufacturing centers to the country, and in juggling the mar- 
kets to force down the price of agricultural products sold by 
the country in the manufacturing centers. 

The real function of a bank is to serve the community in 
which it lives and from which it receives its deposits. The 
practical effect of the branch-banking system is to drain moaey 
from the rural community to distant centers to be used for 
speculative purposes instead of retaining it at home for the 
development of local enterprise. It creates a system under 
which it is possible to borrow millions iu St. Louis, Chicago, 
and New York to rig the market, and under which it is impos- 
sible to borrow hundreds in the agricultural districts to finance 


| country merchants and supply fertilizer, feed, and equipment 
The bulk of | for the farm. 
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But the menace of the branch bank is not confined to its | 
influence over the financial affairs of the Nation. It also in- | 
volves the political control of the Nation. A great banking | 
coneern extending across the continent, with the power to 
make or refuse loans to newspapers and public inen and to 
mold public opinion through its widely distributed agents, is | 
in a position to control elections and dictate legislation. It | 
has done so. 

The United States Bank, with branches in every city, ex- 
erted such an overwhelming political influence in the early | 
history of the Republic that President Andrew Jackson vetoed 
the bill to renew its charter. The head of the bank visited 
the President and told him that unless he signed the bill the 
hank with its branches would defeat him for reelection. A 
less resolute man would have been intimidated. But Jackson 
said: 

If your bank has the power you say it has, it has more power than 
anything fiee country ought to have, and by the living eternal 
shall be destroyed. 


if 


In the memorable contest which followed Andrew Jackson 
won his greatest political victory and ended for the time the | 
practice of national branch banking in the United States. | 
This bill seeks to nullify that victory and to repudiate the 
policy of Jackson. Let us consider well before we take such | 
a momentus step. 

If this bill is enacted the branch bank bas come to stay. 
Nothing short of a political and financial revolution can | 
then eliminate it. Furthermore, its extension is inevitable. 
Under such a system it is easy to visualize the situation a 
few years hence when than a dozen gigantic banking 
corporations traversing North America east and west, north 
and south, will center the financial destinies of the Nation in 
the hands of three or four general managers with offices in 
Wall Street, and with as much interest and as large invest- | 
ments in Europe and Asia as in the States which border 
the Gulf or the Great Lakes. 

Local self-government is the foundation stone upon which 
our Government rests, and the political and financial in- | 
dependence of our rural communities has been the pride of | 
the American people since Yorktown. This bill strikes di- | 
rectly at both It concentrates political and financial power | 
in the hands of a few. It renders the country tributary 
to Wall Street. It is contrary to sound economic principle. It is 
un-Democratic and un-American. 

Mr. McKBEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the | 
last word. | 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to expedite | 
the consideration of this section. How much time does the | 
gentleman want? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I just want to talk five minutes, and I do | 
not want to talk any longer than that. | 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent | 
that all debate on this section and all 
close in five minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman make that seven minutes? I want a 
minute to explain another amendment I have to offer. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I then modify my request and will make 
it seven minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in seven minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I want to 
say to the committee I appreciate the courtesy with which the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency has con- 
ducted his side of this affair. What I have to say touches 
the action of the Federal Reserve Board in dealing with banks. 
Here is what takes place. A small bank gets into some diffi- 
culty. The Federal reserve bank has discounted or redis- 
counted the very cream of its paper. Instead of the Federal 
reserve bank showing them some sort of consideration, they 
come right in and sit down at the table, and although the 
depositors of the bank agree to surrender 25 per cent of their 
deposits in order that that bank may reorganize and get on 
its feet, the Federal reserve bank sits there on the lid and 
absolutely demands the last pound. If I thought this legis- 
lation would help that situation, I would be only too glad to 
support it. 

I think myself some liberalization of the law should be 
“ranted the banks. I am not criticizing the gentlemen who 
propose this legislation because it comes from one of the most 
diligent committees in the House and one which contains some 
of the very ablest men in the Congress on either side. 


less 


amendments thereto | 
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I have here an excerpt from a letter sent out by.the Federal 
Reserve Board in 1921 from Dallas, Tex., which stated at the 
outset that wherever agricultural products or merchandise 
were being held off of the market for the purpose of procur 
ing a fixed price, such paper could be no longer discounted at 
the Federal reserve bank. 

In the State of Oklahoma in the last two years a number of 
The stock 
holders came to the rescue of the banks, [Applause.] 

The depositors offered, in some instances, to relinquish 25 


per cent of their deposits if the banks could be reorganized, 


but the Federal reserve bank turned a deaf ear to all en 
treaties. 
The most indefensible action of the Federal reserve banks 


since their creation was the forcing of the sales of Liberty 
bonds hypothecated for loans when they were far below par 

Now, if you think there is a good taste in the mouth of a 
large majority of the people for the Federal reserve banks, vou 


will be rudely awakened some day when you least expect it 


The CHAIRMAN. 
homa has expired. 
Mr. CELLER. 


The time of the gentleman from Okla 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New 


York offers an 
| amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Cettar: Page 15, line 25, after the word 
“ Board,” insert : 
“And provided further, The Federal Reserve Board, subject to the 


provisions of this act and to such conditions as it may prescribe pur 
suant thereto, may permit the applying bank to become 
of such Federal reserve bank: /l’rovided, 
tions or rules or regulations prescribed shall not limit or impair th: 
charter or statutory banks, nor shall the 
Federal Reserve Board impose any conditions or restrictions other than 
those under which national banks shall operate. 

[Cries of “ Vote!” “ Vote!"] 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit 
tee, I will only keep you a few seconds to explain that this 
amendment has been suggested by the National Association of 
Supervisors of Banks and is very similar to the amendment | 
offered previously in the debate. It seeks to put the national 
banks and State banks upon a parity with reference to regu 


a stockholder 
That such 


however, condi 


rights and powers of such 


| lations which might be prescribed for the opening of branches 


by the Federal Reserve Board, and for that reason I offer it 
and urge its adoption. 
Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
Mr. CELLER. Yes. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Is not this what is known as the 
Sims amendment? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think there is a little 
time remaining, and I want to say to the Members of the 
House that this is a proposition which the Federal Reserve 
Board very strenuously oppose. It would take all discre- 


tionary power away from the Federal Reserve Board, and in 
my opinion the amendment should not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendmert offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ce.uer}. 

The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all of 
section 9. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 


an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by by Mr. MILLs: 
12, strike out all of section 9. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. MILs}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 10. That the first paragraph of section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or 
organized under the general laws of any State or of the United States, 
desiring to become a member of the Federal reserve system, may make 
application to the Federal Reserve Board, under such rules and regu- 
lations as it may prescribe, for the right to subseribe to the stock of 
the Federal reserve bank organized within the district in which the 
applying bank is located. Such application shall be for the same 
amount of stock that the applying bank would be required to subscribe 
to as a national bank. The Federal Reserve Board, subject to such 
conditions as it may prescribe, may permit the applying bank to become 
a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank: Provided, however, That 
the Federal Reserve Board shall not prescribe any condition of mem- 


Page 14, beginning with line 
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the obligation is not at any time less than 115 per cent 
of the face amount of the notes covered by such documents shal! jy. 
subject under this section to a limitation of 15 per cent of such capital 
and surplus in addition to such 10 per cent 
surplus. 

“(8) Obligations of any person, copartuership, association, or eo 
poration in the form of notes secured by not less than a like amount 
of bonds or notes of the United States issued since April 24, 1917, 
or certificates of indebtedness of the United States, shall (except to 
the extent permitted by rules and regulations prescribed by the Comp 


securing 


of such capital and 


| troller of the Currency, with the approval of the Secretary of the 


bership which will prevent the applying bank from competing with 
national banks on a basis of substantial equality or which will subject 
the applying bank to any greater limitations or restrictions than those 
under which national banks shall operate.” 

With the following committee amendment: 

age 16, line 9, strike out all of section 10, 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

me. Ll. That section 5200 of the Revised Statutes of the United | 
States s+ amended, be amended to read as follows: 

s 200, The total obligations to any national banking assccia- 
tion of a person, copartnership, association, or corporation shall at 
no time exceed 10 per cent of the amount of the capital stock of such 
issociution actually paid in and unimpaired and 10 per cent of its un 
impaired surplus fund The term ‘ obligations’ shall mean the direct 
liability of the maker or acceptor of paper discounted with or sold to 
such association and the liability of the indorser, drawer, or guarantor 
who obtains a loan from or discount paper with or sells paper under 
hi vuaranty to such association and shall include in the case of obliga- 
tious of a copartnership or association the obligations of the several 
menbers thereof Such limitation of 10 per cent shall be subject to 
the following exceptions: 

“(1) Obligations in the form of drafts or bills of exchange drawn in 
good faith ainst actually existing values shall not be subject under 
this section to any Imitation based upon such capital and surplus, 

“(9?) Obligations arising out of the discount of commercial or busi 


tual 


ness paper ma ly owned by the person, copartnership, association, or 
corporation negotiating the same shall not be subject under this section 
to any limitation based upon such capital and surplus 


Obligations drawn in good faith against actually existing values 


| Title 


| word. 


Treasury) be subject under this section to a limitation of 15 per 
of such capital and surplus in addition to such 
capital and surplus.” 


ent 
10 per cent of such 


With the following committee amendments: 
On page 17, 
“11” and insert “ 


line 5, 
10. 


after the abbreviated word “ Sec.,” strike out 


On page 19, line 2, after the word “insurance,” insert a comma and 
the words “if it is customary to insure such staples,”’. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 12. That section 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended, be amended by adding at the end thereof a now 


paragraph, to read as follows: 
‘Eighth, Liabilities incurred under the provisions of section 202 of 


Il of the Federal farm loan act, approved July 17, 1916, as 
amended by the agricultural credits act of 1925.” 
With the following committee amendment: 
On page 21, line 9, after the abbreviated word “ Sec.,” strike out 
“12” and insert “11.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
I would like to ask the chairman if paragraph 7, page 
20, is intended to apply to ordinary cattle loans, and whether 
in any way it liberalizes the present provision of the law? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It does not change the existing law. 

Mr. HOCH. The limit to a cattle loan is now 10 per cent of 
the capital and surplus, is it not? 

Mr. WINGO. The last amendment was the provision that 
is in here, and this is to arrange, clarify, and remove the con- 


| flict between two different sets of language, one interpreted 


| one way and one the other. 


| capital and surplus. 


mod ured by goods or commodities in process of shipment shall not be 
wub t under this section to any limitation based upon such capital and 
pius 

“(4) Obligations as indorser or guarantor of notes, other than 

commercial or business paper excepted under (2) hereof, having a 
maturity of not more than six months, and owned by the person, 
yyporation, association, or copartnership indorsing and negotiating | 
the same, shall be subject under this section to a limitation of 15 | 
per cent of such capital and surplus in addition to such 10 per 
cent of such capital and surplus. 

‘(5) Obligations in the form of banker's acceptances of other 
banks of the kind described in section 13 of the Federal reserve act 
shall not be subject under this section to any limitation based upon 
such capital and surplus. 

“(6) Obligations of any person, copartnership, association, or cor- 
poration, in the form of notes or drafts secured by shipping docu- 
ment warehouse receipts, or other such documents transferring or 
securing tithe covering readily marketable nonperishable staples when 
such property is fully covered by insurance, if it is customary to 
insure such staples, sball be subject under this section to a limitation 
of 15 per cent of such capital and surplus in addition to such 10 
per cent of such capital and surplus when the market value of such 
staples securing such obligation is not at any time less than 115 
per cent of the face amount of such obligation, and to an additional 
increase of limitation of 5 per cent of such capital and surplus in 
addition to such 26 per cent of such capital and surplus when the 
market value of such staples securing such additional obligation is 
not at any time less than 120 per cent of the face amount of such 
additional obligation, and to a further additional increase of limita- 
tion of 5 per cent of such capital and surplus in addition to such 
30 per cent of such capital and surplus when the market value of 
such staples securing such additional obligation is not at any time 
less than 125 per cent of the face amount of such additional obli- 
gation, and to a further additional increase of Himitation of 5 per 
cent of such capital and surplus in addition to such 35 per cent of 
such capital and surplus when the market value of such staples 


securing such additional obligation is not at any time less than 130 
per cent the face amount of such additional obligation, and to a 
further additional increase of limitation of 5 per cent of such capital 
and in addition to such 40 per cent of such capital and 
the market value of such staples securing such acddi- 
tional obligation not at any time less than 135 per cent of the 
face amount such additional obligation, and to a further addi- 
tional increase of limitation of 5 per cent of such capital and sur- 
plus in addition to such 45 per cent of such capital and surplus 
when the market value of such staples securing such additional obli- 
gation is not at any time less than 140 per cent of the face amount 
ef such additional obligation, but this exception shall not apply to 
obligations of any one person, copartnership, association, or corpora- 
tion arising from the same transactions and secured upen the identical 
Staples for more than 10 months. 

“(7) Obligations of any person, copartnership, association, or cor- 
poration in the form of notes or drafts secured by shipping docu- 
ments or instruments transferring or securing title covering livestock 
or giving a lien on livestock when the market value of the livestock 


of 


surplus 
surplus when 
is 


of 





Mr. HOCH. My understanding is that you can not make a 
cattle loan to one person of more than 10 per cent of the 
Is that the present law? 


Mr. WINGO. The present law is as stated in the para- 
graph. 

Mr. HOCH. All that I am asking is whether it liberalizes 
it. 

Mr. WINGO. It does liberalize. it from the gentleman's 
standpoint. My impression is that the amendment has been 
| made heretofore. 

Mr. HOCH. The question is of great importance in my 
| country. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 13. That section 5208 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


| State, as amended, be amended by striking out the words “or who 


shall certify a check before the amount thereof shall have been regu 
larly entered to the credit of the drawer upon the books of the 
bank,” and in lieu thereof inserting the following: “or who shall 
certify a check before the amount thereof shall have been regularly 
deposited in the bank by the drawer thereof,” so that the section 
as amended shall read as follows: 

“Sec, 5208. It shall be unlawful for any officer, director, agent, 
or employee of any Federal reserve bank, or any member bank 4s 
defined in the act of December 28, 1913, known as the Federal 
reserve act, to certify any check drawn upon such Federal reserve 
bank or member bank unless the person, firm, or corporation drawing 
the check has on deposit with such Federal reserve bank or member 
bank, at the time such check is certified, an amount of money not 
less than the amount specified in such check. Any check so certi- 
fied by a duly authorized officer, director, agent, or employee shall 
be a good and valid obligation against such Federal reserve bank 
or member bank; but the act of any officer, director, agent, or em- 
ployee of any such Federal reserve bank or member bank in violation 
of this section shall, in the discretion of the Federal Reserve Board, 
subject such Federal reserve bank to the penalties imposed by sec- 
tion 11, subsection (h) of the Federal reserve act, and shall subject 
such member bank, if a national bank, to the Miabilities and pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Comptroller of the Currency provided 
for in section 5234, Revised Statutes, and’ shall, in the discretion 
of the’ Federal Reserve Board, subject any other member bank to 
the penalties imposed by section 9 of said Federal reserve act for the 
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of the provisions of said act. Any officer, director, 
agent, Federal bank or member bank 
who shall willfully violate the provisions of this section, or who shall 
device, receive any 


1926 


viol ition 


of 


employee 


any 


or of any reserve 


or 


resort to any fictitious obligation, directly or 
ollaterally, in order to evade the provisions thereof, or who shall 
certify a check before the amount thereof shall have been regularly 
leposited in the bank by the drawer thereof, shall be deemed guilty 

a misdemeanor and shall, on conviction thereof In any district 

vt of the United States, be fined not more than $5,000, or shall 
e« imprisoned for not more than five years, or both, in the discre- 

of the court.” 

With the following committee amendment: 

On page 21, line 16, after the abbreviated word “ Sec.,” strike out 
‘15 and insert “ 12.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


14. 5211 of the Revised Statutes 
s amended, be amended to read as follows: 

5211. Every association shall make te the Comptroller of the 
Currency not less than three reports during each year, according to the 
form which may be prescribed by him, verified by the oath or affirma- 
tion of the president, or of the cashier, or of a vice president, or of an 
assistant cashier of the association designated by its board of directors 
to verify such reports in the absence of the president and cashier, taken 


See Section 


of the United States, 


* Sec 


before a notary public properly authorized and commissioned by the 
State in which such notary resides and the association is located, or 
any other officer having an official seal, authorized in such State to 


administer oaths, and attested by the signature of at least three of the 
directors. Each such report shall exhibit, in detail and under appro- 
priate heads, the resources and liabilities of the association at the close 
if business on any past day by him specified, and shall be transmitted 
to the comptroller within five days after the receipt of a request or 
requisition therefor from him; and the statement of resources and 
liabilities, together with acknowledgment and attestation in the same 
form in which it is made to the comptroller, shall be published in a 
newspaper published in the place where such association is established, 
if there is no newspaper in then in the one published 
nearest thereto in the same county, at the expense of the association ; 
and such proof of publication shall be furnished as may be required by 
the comptroller. The comptroller shall also have power to call for 
special reports from any particular association whenever in his judg- 
ment the same are necessary in order to obtain a full and complete 
knowledge of its condition.” 


or the place, 


The following committee amendment was agreed to: 


|° 


On page line 11, after the abbreviated word “ Sec.,” 
“14” and insert “ 13.” 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. In lines 8, 9, and 10, page 23, does the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania think that a fine of “not more 
than $5,000” and may be only $50, is ample punishment for the 
character of the offense described in that section—a willful 
violation by an officer of the bank? Under this he may be fined 
$50 and nothing else. The imprisonment is in the alternative. 
He might be fined $50 or imprisoned five or six days. Does 
the gentleman think that a bank officer who violates the statute 
of such vast importance should be punished by a fine of not 
more than $50 by a friendly judge? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman has answered his own 
question. I am not a lawyer, but I suppose we followed the 
precedents in this respect. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman does not have 
to be a lawyer; he is am able business man; and anybody out 
of the primary class would know that that is a ridiculous 
proposition. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I suggest to the gentleman that we can 
rely upon our judges and courts in handling these matters. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But we can not rely upon them. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, on that point let me 
suggest to the gentleman that the old law fixed a minimum of 
five years, and in a certain case in the United States court of 
the district of Maryland a jury acquitted a bank president be- 
cause they did not want to give him five years. If you change 
that, you will allow people of that sort to escape. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask this, Mr. Chairman, in 
order to reply to the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Hu], who 
instances the acquittal of a guilty man becuuse the minimum 
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strike out 
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was five years imprisonment. Permit me to suggest that there 
is a very great latitude between five years’ imprisonment and a 
fine of $5 in the discretion of the judge. That could be made 
imprisonment for six months or one year. It is imprisonment 
that these crooked bank officials fear and not a fine of S50 
when they may have stolen $5,000. Anybody can see that the 
enactment of this particular provision is farcical. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has again expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 15. That 


the fourth 


paragraph of section 13 of the Federal 

reserve act be amended to read as follows 

“ No Federal reserve bank shall discount for any member bank notes 
drafts, or bills of exchange of any one borrower in an amount er 
than may be borrowed lawfully from any national banking associati 
under the terms of section 5200 of the Revised Statutes as amended 
Provided, however, That nothing in this paragtaph shall be construed 
to change the character or classes of paper now eligible for discount 


by Federal reserve banks.” 
With the following committee amendment: 


Page 24, line 18, strike out the figures 
"36" 


“15” and insert the f 
The CHAIRMAN. 

mittee amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the com 


Sec. 16. That section 22 of the Federal reserve act, subsection (a 
paragraph 2 thereof, be amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No member bank and no officer, director, or employee thereof’ 
shall hereafter make any loan or grant any gratuity to any bank ex 


aminer, Any bank officer, director, or employee violating this provision 


shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not 
exceeding one year, or fined not more than $5,000, or both, and may 
be fined a further sum equal to the money 

“Any examiner assistant examiner 


gratuity from any bank examined by 


0 loaned or gratuity given 


or who shall a loan or 
him, or from an officer, director, 
or employee thereof, or who shall steal, or unlawfully take, or unlaw 
fully conceal any money, note, draft, bond, or security or any other 


property of value in the possession of any 


ept a 


member bank or any 
safe-deposit box in or adjacent to the premises of such bank, shall 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof in 
any district court of the United States, be imprisoned for not exceeding 
one year, or fined not more than $5,000, or both, and may be fined a 
further sum equal to the money so loaned, gratuity given, or property 
stolen, and shall forever thereafter be disqualified from holding offic 
as a national bank examiner.” 


from 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page line 3, strike 
thereof the figures “ 15.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 

mittee amendment 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as foliows: 


25, out the figures “16” and insert in Heu 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


Sec. 17. That section 
read as follows: 


24 of the Federal reserve act ix amended to 

“Sec. 24. Any national banking association may make loans secured 
by first lien upon improved real estate, including improved farm land 
situated within its Federal reserve district or within a radius of 100 
miles of the place in which such bank is located, irrespective of district 
lines. A loan secured by real estate within the meaning of this section 
shall be in the form of an obligation or obligations secured by mort- 
gage, trust deed, or other such instrument upon real estate when the 
entire amount of such obligation or obligations is made or is sold to 
such association. The amount of any such loan shall not exceed 50 
per cent of the actual value of the real estate offered for security, 
but no such loan upon such security shall be made for a longer term 
than five years. Any such bank may make such loans in an aggregate 
sum, including in such aggregate any such loans on which it is liable 
as indorser or guarantor or otherwise equal to 25 per cent of the 
amount of the capital stock of such association actually paid in and 
unimpaired and 25 per cent of its unimpaired surplus fund, or to one- 
half of its savings deposits, at the election of the association, subject 
to the general limitation contained in section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. Such banks may continue hereafter as 
heretofore to receive time and savings deposits and to pay interest on 
the same, but the rate of interest which such banks may pay upon 
such time deposits or upon savings or other deposits shall not exceed 
the maximum rate authorized to be paid upon such deposits by State 
banks or trust companies organized under the laws of the State whereta 
such national banking asseciation is located.” 
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following committee amendment: 
17 


With the 

Page 26 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendmeat. 

rhe committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

the Clerk read as follows: 


line 3, strike out “ " and insert “ 16.” 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


amend 


Amendment Mr. BLoom: Page 26, line 12, after the word “ by,” 
insert “bond and”; and, in line 16, after the word “ the,” where it 
0 s the first time, strike out the word “actual” and insert “ ap- 
praised.” 

Mr. BLOOM Mr. Chairman, just a moment. I want to 


explain that the word “actual” in respect to value in loaning 


| that is the opinion of the committee. 


on real estate is a very dangerous proposition. I call your | 
nttention to the savings-bank law of the State of New York, | 
ection 239, subdivision 6, and seek to insert the word “ ap- 


praised” instead of the word “ actual,” so as to secure a real 
value of property where a loan is to be made. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Appraised by whom? 

Mr. BLOOM. By the appraisers of the 
praisers of the city or State. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But we have not any in my country. 

Mr. BLOOM. Then the bank will have to have the value of 
the property appraised to loan on it. If you leave it 
in the bill this way, anyouc can say what the actual value of 
i piece oft property is and loun on it. 


bank or the ap- 


so ous 


Mr. McFADDEN. Could not the same thing exist in respect 
to the word “ appraised” 7 

Mr. BLOOM. Not at all. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The question involved is who is going to 


decide this question—an appraisal company or a committee of 
the board? 

Mr. BLOOM. A committee of the board may appraise it. 
If you put the appraised value on a piece of property, that 
means that you are appraising the property for a loan: and 
if you put the actual value, you can say any value that you 
want. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Might they not appraise it for the actual 
value? 
Mr. BLOOM. They might appraise it for the actual value, 


but if you put the actual value in there, there is no real ap- 
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tend to cause or provoke or ald in causing or provoking a general 
withdrawal of deposits from such bank, or which May otherwise 
injure or tend to injure the business or good will of such bank, sha!) 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than five 
years, or both.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. 
that amendment. 

Mr. KING. Does not that interfere with the Bill of Rights 
the right of freedom of speech? Who else is protected fro, 
slander except through the courts? : 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. This is through the courts. 

Mr. BEEDY. The chairman of the committee does not meay 
1 suppose he is speaking 


*) 
» 


FEBRUARY 


Mr. Chairman, I have no objection t, 


for himself and not the House. 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly the House 
amendment. 

Mr. RRAND of Georgia. 


will not adopt that 


I want to say a word or two in 


| regard to my amendment, 


praised value of the property that you are dealing with at the | 


time. There is no loaning institution, no savings bank, that is 
allowed to loan money on the actual value of property; it is 
on the appraised value of the property. I have the section 
here, 239, subsection 6, of the savings bank law of 


section < 
the State of New York. That reads as follows: 


Bonds and mortgages on unencumbered real property situated in 


this State to the extent of 60 per cent of the appraised value thereof. 


Not more than 70 per cent of the whole amount of deposits and 
guaranty fund shall be so loaned or invested. If the loan is on un 
improved and unproductive real property, the amount loaned thereon 
shall not be more than 40 per cent of its appraised value. No invest- 
ment in avy bonds and mortgages shall be made by any savings 
bank except upon the report of a committee of its trustees charged | 


with the duty of investigating the same, who shall certify to the value 
of the or to be mortgaged, according their 
judgment, shall be filed and preserved the 
For the purposes of this subdivision real 
property on which there is a building in process of construction, which 
completed will constitute a permanent improvement, shall be 
considered improved and productive real property. 


mortgaged 
such 
records of the corporation. 


premises to 


and report amoug 


when 


That is the law and rule I would like to see carried out. 

There is a great difference between the appraised value and 
the actual value. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. On page 27, after the word 
in line 9, and at the end of section 16, add a new section, 


on the amendment 


I offer the follow- 


Amendment of BranpD of Georgia: 
* located,” 
as follows: 

“Sere. 17. That section 5209 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended by adding at the end thereof the following para- 
xraph to read as follows: 

“ Whoever maliciously or with intent te deceive makes, publishes, 
ufters, repeats, or circulates any false repert concerning any national 
banking association which imputes, or tends to impute, insolvency or 


unsound financial condition or Gnancial embarrassment, or which may 


i 


Mr. McFADDEN. May I fix the time for debate? 
is late; how much time does the gentleman wish? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Not long, but 1 want this amend 
ment considered and passed. I will stop inside of five minutes 

Mr. McFADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that debate oy 
this amendment close in five minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to oppose this proposition. 
afraid you might pass the thing. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. This section is the identical one 
originally included in the first McFadden bill, and I therefore 
assume that it had the approval of everybody connected with 
the Comptroller of the Currency’s office, including not only the 
approval of Colonel McIntosh himself but that of his deputies; 
I likewise assume it met with the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Not now. It was stricken out by 
the Banking and Currency Committee when the bill was being 
considered by it. When the bill reached the House, I sub 
mitted the amendment to the Committee of the Whole House, 
then considering the bill, and was then rejected along with 
several other penal amendments embodied in the bill. When 
the bill reached the Senate the Senate Finance Committee put 
this amendment in the bill and when the bill was reported to 
the Senate it contained the amendment. 

There is nothing in it to hurt anybody. 
will ever suffer from it if enacted into law. It protects every 
stockholder and depositor of national banks. It is the only 
thing in this bill which protects the interest of stockholders 
and depositors of national banks against one who utters and 
circulates false reports concerning their solvency. The amend 
ment is carefully worded, and no one can be convicted under its 
terms unless in uttering the words set forth there he does so 
maliciously or with intent to deceive and unless it is proven 
that they are false. It says, “ Whoever maliciously or with 


The hour 


I 


aw 


No innocent mau 


| intent to deceive makes, publishes, utters, repeats, or circulates 


_any false reports concerning any national banking association, 


and so forth.” That is to say, the Govermment must prove 
under an indictment for violating this amendment that the 
words uttered or published were not only used maliciously or 
with intent to deceive but must go further and prove that the 
words so uttered were false. Whenever these elements of crime 
are proven and the case is otherwise made out and in conse- 


| quence thereof a bank fails, the guilty party should be put in 


the penitentiary. This is my opinion, notwithstanding the juds- 
ment of the ranking member of the minority. There is no law 
on the subject to protect a national bank against such infamous 
conduct as this amendment intends to reach. It is true we have 
all sorts of penal statutes in the 48 States of the Union, but 
none which embrace the elements of crime against national! 
banks such as this amendment carries. It was to protect the 
national banks against such malicious and false reports being 
made, when the original McFadden bill was introduced, thai 
caused the amendment to be then inserted in the bill, and ‘t 
should be restored to it. That is my honest opinion about it. 
The chairman of our committee is in favor of it, and nobody is 
strenuously opposing it on our side that I know of, except the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
amendment, 

The question was taken, and the chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 17, noes 92. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


agreeing to the 


do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
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meuts, with the recommendation that the amendments be 


avreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Michener, Chairman of the Committee of 
ihe Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the consolidation 


of national banking associations,” approved November 7, 1915; | 


to amend section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as 
amended, section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, 


section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 


as amended, section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes | 


of the United States; and to amend section 9, section 13, sec- 
and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other 
had directed him 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
tion on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No. 

The SPEAKER. If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 


tion 22, 


purposes, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, a motion to 


recommit can be made after the third reading of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I understand our agreement was 
to adjourn at this point, and the motion to recommit would 
come in the morning. 

The SPEAKER. That will come up the first thing. 

Mr. TILSON. That will be the unfinished business 
morrow, 


to- 


BULLETIN CONCERNING COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make an announce- 
ment to the House. A number of Members have called me up 
frequently to ask what hearings were going on before various 
committees. It seemed to me this is a matter of sufficient 
interest, so that I set my clerks to work to gather this informa- 
tion together, and with the help of the superintendent of the 
press gallery we have prepared a bulletin of the hearings be- 
fore the committees, and I hope to have such a bulletin every 
afternoon to post on the bulletin board, so that Members can 
know what hearings are to be held before committees the next 
morning. [Applause. ] 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

H. R. 5379. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Cook, State of Illinois, to construct a bridge across 
the Little Calumet River, in Cook County, State of Illinois; 


to report the same back to the} 


| 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- | 


H. R. 6234. An act to authorize the department of public | 


works, division of highways, of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, to construct a bridge across Palmer River; 

S. 780. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to incorporate the national society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution ” ; 


""e> 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAI 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re 
port that this day they presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 5379. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Cook, State of Illinois, to construct a bridge across 
the Little Calumet River in Cook County, State of Ilinois: and 

H.R. 6234. An act to authorize the department of public 
works, division of highways, of the Commonwealth of Massa 
chusetts to construct a bridge across Palmer River. 

PORT DIFFERENTIAL—CHANGING GEOGRAPHY BY ACT 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. 


OF CONGRESS— 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con 


sent to extend my remarks on Senate bill No. 2934 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the Interstate Com 


merce Commission was created to perform the functions of a 
court in the matter of freight rates. In the last Congress an 
attempt was made to take away from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission this function and to make of Congress a rate-mak 
ing body. We defeated that attempt. On February 1, 1926, this 
attempt was renewed. On that date there 


was introduced in 
the Senate S. 2934, which is as follows: 

A bill (S. 2934) to promote the flow of foreign commerce through all 
ports of the United States and to prevent the maintenance of port 
differentials and other unwarranted rate handicaps 
Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby declared to be the policy of 

Congress to promote, encourage, and develop ports and port facilities 

and to coordinate rail and water transportation; to insure the free 


flow of the Nation’s foreign commerce through the several ports of the 
United States without discrimination, to the end that de 
velopment the said ports shall not be handicapped by unwarranted 
rail and ocean transportation rates and charges, and to 
provide as many routes as practicable for the movement of the Nation's 
export and import commerce. 

Sec. 2. On and after June 1, 1926, it shall. be the duty of common 
carriers by railroad to establish and maintain for the transportation of 
export and import freight points in the United States and 
ports on the Atlantic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and the Gulf of Mexico, 
respectively, rates that shall the same ou 
same seaboard upon the respective classes or kinds of property 
vided, That the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
tory tributary to any port or ports, including ports in adjacent foreign 
countries, from and to which the rates and charges applicable to such 
export and import traffic may be lower than the corresponding rates 
and charges to and from other port or ports on the same seaboard. 

On and after June 1, 1926, it shall be unlawful for any common 
earrier by railroad to maintain or apply, to or from any port in the 
United States from and to points located in territory not found by the 
said commission to be tributary to such port, any rate or charge for 
the transportation of export or import freight which is higher than the 
corresponding rate contemporaneously maintained to or from any other 
port on the same seaboard, or to prefer any port by the maintenance of 
port differentials or other differences in rates. 

Sec. 3. On and after June 1, 1926, It shall be 
common carrier by railroad to maintain, apply, or 
tween any port in an adjacent foreign country and any point in the 
United States not determined to be tributary to such foreign 
lower export or import rates than are contemporaneously 


reasonable 
ot 
differences in 


between 


he as between ports the 


Pro 
terri 


define the 


unlawful for 
participate in, be 


any 


port, 
maintained 


| or participated in by it between any United States port on the same 


S. 1478. An act to authorize the transfer of the title to and | 


jurisdiction over the right of way of the new Dixie Highway to 
the State of Kentucky ; 

8.1779. An act granting the consent of Congress to the States 
of Oregon and Idaho to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches across the Snake River at a point known 
as Ballards Landing ; 

5.1810. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River, in the county of La 
Salle, State of Illinois, in section 1, township 33 north, range 3 
east of the third principal meridian; and 

8.1811. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Fox River, in the county of Ken- 
dall, State of Illinois, in section 32, township 37 north, range 7 
east of the third principal meridian. ~ 


seaboard and the same point in the United States. 

Sec. 4. Any steamship line or vessel serving any port of the United 
States shall be permitted, in its discretion, to establish and maintaiua 
to and from such port ocean rates as low as those maintained by any 
other steamship line or vessel between any other port in the United 
States or adjacent foreign country and the same foreign port, and any 
contract or agreement to the contrary is hereby declared to be unlawful. 

Sec. 5. Authority is hereby vested in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to enforce the provisions of this act, and all powers conferred 
by law upon the Interstate Commerce Commission may be employed 
and exercised by them in the administration and enforcement of the 
provisions bereof. 


Concerning this bill the Baltimore Bvening Sun remarked 
editorially yesterday afternoon, February 2, that— 


Senator Burien, of Massachusetts, considers it merely a matter of 
passing a law to shift Boston as near to Chicago as Baltimore is—at 
least so far as freight rates are concerned—and so he has reintroduced 
his bill to kill of Baltimore's differential. 

* . 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission, taking into consideration the 
fact that Baltimore is much nearer to the West and Southwest than 
Boston, and the haul much shorter, has very sensibly made the rates 
somewhat less The Butler-Garber bill is not only a dangerous and 


unwarranted Interference with the decisions of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commissiof, but it shows an entire absence of a sense of justice, 


sportsmanship, and fair play on the part of the New England mer- 
chants and politiclans 

Boston is some 500 miles nearer Europe than Baltimore. If its go- 
getters want to bolster up the waning commerce of that port, we sug 
pest that they show a little service and get an ocean freight differen 
tial from the steamship companies in accordance with its geographical 
situation and quit whining to Congress for special favors at the ex- 


pense of other cities more advantageously located 


This morning the Baltimore American very properly observed 
editorially that— 


Senator BurLerR, of Massachusetts, renews his effort to change geo 
graphic facts to the extent of giving Boston and New York the same 
rail freight rates on export and import traffic that would apply to 


Baltimore and other ports closer to the country’s great interior markets 
and sources of production. 

His new bill * * © differs only slightly in its terms from that 
which he offered in vain last year 

It provides, as did the other, that the rate from, say, Pittsburgh, 
shall be equal through Baltimore, Bos®on, and Jacksonville, and would 
make it for any common carrier to maintain port differentials 


inlawful 
in ocenn- going 

rhe essential folly and iniquity of the former measure is preserved, 
thongh vague powers of application are bestowed upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


somewhat 


Baltimore rallied promptly last year to protect its natural right, 
based on proximity to the Middle West. It called to its aid the six 
other differential ports and set up an organization which still exists. 
Robert Ramsay, chairman of the Baltimore committee, has passed 
away, but the fight must go on, 

Senator Burien will do everything in his power to push his bill 


through. Boston wants what it provides, having fought for it in the 
and before the Interstate Commerce Commission for more than 
three decades Bi political part on the 
measure of 


ourts 


rLER'S chances depend in 
his success 


‘The bill has a high-sounding preamble 
and developing ports 


about promoting, encouraging, 
It actually refers to the port of Boston, anxious 
for rehabilitation, and the port of New York, jealous of its would-be 
monopoly 

Baltimore has and is determined to keep whatever natural advantage 
it has, so that it may continue to serve the Nation’s commerce profit- 
ably to itself and the country. 


1 discussed guite fully the former bill on February 14, 1925, 
in the House. 1 feel that in view of the reintroduction of 
the Butler bill that 1 may properly repeat some of the things I 
said to you then, which were— 

On January 16, 1925, 
(H. KR. 11704) entitled: 

‘To promote the flow of foreign commerce through all ports of the 
United States and to prevent the maintenance of port differentials and 
other unwarranted handicaps.” 

No bill could have a more plausible title than this measure, which 
was introduced both in the House and the Senate and which is known 
as the Butler-Garber bill. This bill, however, although purporting to 
create equality, was and is intended to do away with equality and to 
create an artificial alleged equality, contrary alike to nature and to the 
invariable decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission extending 
over a period of 40 years. Congress many years ago wisely created 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the purpose of handling the 
intricate matters of freight rates and differentials, but the above legis- 
lation proposed and still proposes to substitute for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the Congress itself as a rate-making body. In other 
words, the Butler-Garber bill proposes that Congress itself shall make 
freight rates and not the Interstate Commerce Commission, to which 
the Congress had wisely delegated this intricate duty. 

We have been discussing all afternoon the relation of the Federal 
Government to commerce, when he had under consideration the sale 
to the Port of New York Authority of the Hoboken Manufacturers 
Railroad, and a number of interesting statements have been made con- 
cerning commerce. I think, therefore, that this is an appropriate 
time for certain remarks in connection with the Butler-Garber Dill, 
especially since the Interstate Commerce Commission has to-day ren- 
dered a decision that should end any serious attempts to seek enact- 
ment of the Butler-Garber bill, 

he proponents, however, of this measure may, and probably will, 
continue their advocacy of this measure and will try to obtain by 
legistatlon what they have to-day, for the seventh time, been denied 
by the tribunal that Congress created to handle matters of this sort. 


there was introduced in the House a bill 
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1 therefore deem it advisable to call special attention of all the Me) 
bers of Congress, and especially of those whose local communities 
especially affected, to the decision to-day handed down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Case No. 13548, Maritime Assocj,. 
tion of Boston Chamber of Commerce et al. v. Ann Arbor Railroad 
Co. et al. 

This decision makes final judicial disposal of cases instituted Mo 
23, 1925, and should dispose also of the Butler-Garber bill. The 
decision ts so important that I would like to print it in full in » 
remarks, but it begins at page 539.of the current interstate commerce 
report and terminates at page 592, and is therefore too long to ix 
printed here in full. I will, however, give enough of the decision to 
advise in a measure those interested in interstate commerce of it, 
findings of law and fact, since the decision is virtually an adverse y: 
port, after full consideration of the Butler-Garber bill. 

The complaints of the three complainants are the same, and w 
filed February 28, 1922, against 67 eastern carriers and the Illinois 
Certral as defendants. In the words of the commission (page 510) 
all three complaints allege that— 

“the all-rail, lake-and-rail, and rail-lake-and-rail class and commodit, 
rates on export and import traffic between Boston and differentia! te: 
ritory are unjust, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, and unduly prefe; 
ential as compared with similar rates to and from the following port 
Montreal, St. John, and Halifax, in the Dominion of Canada; Phila 
delphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Norfolk and Newport News, Va.; Wil 
mington, N. C.; Charleston, 8. C.; Savannah, Ga.; Jacksonville and 
Pensacola, Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; and New Orleans, La. The allegatioys 
as to undue preference of Philadelphia and Baltimore are made in thie 
main complaint, in which complainants also assail the relationship 
between the export rates on ex-lake grain and its products other than 
flour from Buffalo, N. Y., to Boston and the like rates to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, The allegations as to the Canadian ports are made ji) 
sub No. 1 and as to the South Atlantic and Gulf ports in sub No. 2 
which is confined to export rates. We are asked to establish rates not 
in excess of those contemporaneousily maintained to and from the sey 
eral ports named in the respective complaints.” 

By the term “ differential territory,” used above, is meant west of 
the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, on and north of the Ohio River, on and 
east of the Mississippi River, and south of a line drawn through from 
Dubuque, Iowa ; Chicago, Ill.; and south of the Great Lakes. 

Freight rates in a large territory and affecting many inland as well 
as coast cities are therefore made by to-day’s decision, and it is pre- 
cisely to-day’s decision that is meant to be recalled and revoked by the 
Butler-Garber bill. It is therefore necessary to examine the exact 
terms of this measure at this point. H. R. 11704 is as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc,, That it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress to promote, encourage, and develop ports and port facilities 
and to coordinate rail and water transportation; to insure the free 
flow of the Nation's foreign commerce through the several ports of 
the United States without discrimination, to the end that reasonable 
development of the said ports shall not be handicapped by unwarraited 
differences in transportation rates and charges, and to provide as many 
routes as practicable for the movement of the Nation's export and im 
port commerce. 

“Sec. 2. On and after June 1, 1925, it shall be the duty of common 
earriers by railroad to establish and maintain for the transportation 
between United States ports on the Atlantic Ocean, the Pacifie Ocean, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, respectively, of all property exported to or 
imported from any nonadjacent foreign country rates that shall be 
the same as between ports on the same seaboard upon the respectiv: 
classes or kinds of property: Provided, That the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may define the territory tributary to any port or group 
of ports from and to which the rates and charges applicable to such 
export and import traffic may be lower than the corresponding rates 
and charges to and from other port or ports on the same seaboard. 

“On and after June 1, 1925, it shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier by railroad to maintain or apply to or from any port in the 
United States from and to nontributary territory any rate or charge 
for the transportation of property for export to or imported from a 
foreign country not adjacent to the United States which is higher than 
the corresponding rate contemporaneously maintained to or from any 
other port on the same seaboard, or to prefer any port by the main- 
tenance of port differentials or other differences in rates. 

“Tt is hereby made the duty of common carriers by water in foreign 
commerce, other than tramp vessels, to maintain and apply for the 
transportation of property imported into or exported from the United 
States to or from foreign countries not adjacent thereto rates that 
shall be the same for transportation from and to all United States 
ports on the Atlantic seaboard, the Pacific seaboard, and the Guif of 
Mexico, respectively. 

“On and after June 1, 1925, it shall be unlawful for any common car- 
rier by water in foreign commerce te maintain or apply to er from 
any port of the United States to or from foreign countries not adjacent 
thereto any rate applicable to the transportation of property imported 
into or exported from the United States that shall be higher than the 
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sponding rate contemporancously waintained to or from any other 


m the same seaboard or to prefer any port by the maintenance of 
differentials or other differences in rates. 

‘Sec. 3. 
States shall be permitted, in its discretion, to establish and maintain 
te and from such port ocean rates as low as those maintained by any 
other steamship line or vessel between any other port in the United 
and the same foreign port, and any contract or agreement to 
» contrary 1s hereby declared to be unlawful.” 
The latter part of the above bill deals with ocean rates, while the 

part deals with what known as port differentials. Although 
two sections are couched in the strain of the Declaration of 
Independence, they mean just one thing, and that is the complaint con- 
ta sed in the extract from of the Interstate 
ce Commission. The Butler-Garber bill is merely the complaint 
he Maritime Association of Boston Chamber of Commerce heavily 
I shall not attempt to go fully into the decision of the 
Commerce Commission, but I call attention especially 
that land freight rates decision coextensive 
with the Butler-Garber bill. 

The arguments which would be advanced in support of the Butler- 


States 


are 
the tirst 
above to-day's decision 


nmetr 


camot flawed. 


Interstate your 


to t fact as to its is 


Garber bill are well summarized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, at page 544, as follows: 

“Complainants say that the port differentials bad their origin in 
an endeavor to compose rate wars and controversies between the 


carriers under by-gone conditions, are arbitrary, were not intended to 


reflect, and do not reflect, transportation conditions. A detailed his- 
tor is given in Appendix B. Complainants assert that arbiters in 
*+he past, and we ourselves, have recognized these differentials as tem- 


porary expedients to be modified or abolished when they should prej- 
dicially affeet the natural flow of commerce to the ports. They con- 
tend that, notwithstanding efforts of those interested in the welfare 
of Boston to maintain and develop it as a port, the differentials have 
been a bar to its development, have reduced export and import traffie 
differential territory and Boston almost to the vanishing 
point, and have prevented the securing of bulk or dead-weight cargo, 
ch as grain and grain products, the lack of which accounts for the 
satisfactory 





wiween 


ol trans-Atlantic steamship service from and to 


* Pric 
Fleet Corporation 


w to the entry of the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
into ocean the effect of the differentials 
is said to have been offset and nullified by shrinkage of ocean rates 
in corresponding amounts. Thus the rates between inland points of 
the United States and foreign ports were equalized through the north 
Atlantic ports. Upon this record the policy of the United States 
Shipping Board is to make the ocean rates and from the north 
Atlantic ports uniform. 
from the ports complainants offer as a reason for like equalization of 
the rail rates to and from the same ports, 

“In 1910 commercial bodies of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
New York, together with interested carriers, applied to us for advice 
as to the adjustment of import rates from the several ports. We found 
that temporarily import rates from Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
should be lower than from New York. (In the Matter of import rates, 
°4 1. C. C. 78; ibid, 678; 27 I. C. C. 245.) Shortly thereafter the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York filed with us a com 
plaint alleging that the import and export rates from and to New York 
were unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. In Chamber of Com- 
merece of New York v. New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co. 
(24 1. C. C. 556), as modified by the supplemental report (24 I. C. C. 
674), we found that the import and export rates from and to Boston 
should not be lower than the corresponding New York rates, and that 
the differentials of Philadelphia and Baltimore under New York should 
not exceed amounts which were the same as the differentials now in 
effect, with the exception that on ex-lake grain the maximum differ- 
entials were fixed at 0.2 cent per bushel of barley or oats and 0.3 cent 
per bushel of wheat, corn, or rye. 

“Complainants take the view that we did not approve the differen- 
tials but merely found them not unduly prejudicial under the law then 
in force and the circumstances and conditions then existing. They 
contend that there bave since been material changes both in the Jaw 
and in the circumstances and conditions. For changes in the law, they 
refer to the power granted us in 1920 to establish minimum rates, the 
provision that the rate structure shall be so adjusted as to enable rail- 
roads to earn a fair return upon their property held for and used in 
the service of transportation, the provision for consolidation of the 
railroads into a limited number of systems, and the policy of Congress 
aS expressed in section 500 of the transportation act, 1920, to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation. Their thought 
seems to be that the railroads are now regarded by the law not only as 
independent entities but also as parts of a national transportation sys- 
tem, and that by the power to fix minimum rates we are now able to 
control relationships of rates which could not previously be reached 
under the undue preference and prejudice provisions. They aiso refer 
to the merchant marine act, 1920, providing for the development of a 
national merchant marine and declaring the policy of Congress to pro- 
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mote, encourage, and develop water in connection with 
the commerce of the United States. For changes in circumstances and 
conditions, they refer particularly to the policy of the United States 
Shipping Board to equalize the ocean rates to and from the north At- 
lantic ports, the decline in recent years of the commerce of Boston, the 
increase in the terminal facilities at Boston, the equalization by the 
Director General of Railroads of export class rates from portions of 
differential territory south Atlantic and Gulf ports, and 
changes in volume and movement of grain and grain products.” 

It will be noted, therefore, that the water transportation rates dealt 
with by the Butler-Garber bill were fully discussed before the Intet 
state Commerce Commission in connection with the land rates After 
full hearings and argument the commission decided— 


transportation 


to the the 


“Upon the issues presented and the record made we find that the 
rates assailed are not unjust, unreasonable, or unduly prejudicial to the 


New England ports or unduly preferential of the other ports, ay 
alleged.” 

This decision should dispose of the Butler-Garber bill as well as of 
the three cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission. The mat 


ter, however, is so important to differential territory, that is, to all 
that territory west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, on and north of the 
Ohio River, on and east of the Mississippi River, and south of a line 
drawn through from Dubuque, Iowa, Chicago, Ill., and south of the 
Great Lakes, that I call special attention of the Representatives of this 
territory to the decision. It also of vital interest to those of 
who represent the States in which are located Philadelphia, Pa.: Baltt 
more, Md.; Camden and Trenton, N. J.; Wilmington, Del.: Norfolk and 
Newport News, Va.; Wilmington, N, C.; Charleston, 8. C.: Savannah, 
Ga.; Jacksonville and Pensacola, Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans, La 
and many other places. I call especial attention, therefore, to to-day's 
decision in connection with the Butler-Garber bill. [Applause.] 


is us 


The Butler bill of to-day is substantially the Butler bill of 
1925. It means an attempt to substitute Congress for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

We had this principle up for decision on February 27, 1925, 
on the question of the Pullman surcharge amendment. We 
decided against the hamstrifiging of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on that occasion. I discussed the theory of the 
creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission and I desire 
to call these considerations to the attention of the House in 
connection with the new Butler bill. 

On February 27, 1925, I said in this House: 


at, 

The Senate has added to the bill making appropriations for 
executive offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, an amend 
ment which would have been out of order if it had been offered in the 
House. This amendment proposes to make of the Congress of the 
United States a court of appeals for those who have tried their cases 
and submitted their claims before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and gotten licked. This amendment proposes to establish Congress as 
a rate-making body and to substitute Congress itself for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which it created to handle the difficult, intrt 
eate, and vital problems of rate making. 
a proposal. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission is inefficient unfair, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. If it is not performing (tle 
functions for which it was created, abolish it; but while it exists, do 
not overrule its decisions by acts of Congress. Personally I consider 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a very fair and impartial court; 
but let us not mistake the meaning of the Senate amendment. The 
commission beard, considered, and decided the question raised by the 
Senate amendment, and this is an attempt to override and overrule the 
judicial act by legislative act. I am glad that there has been full dis 
cussion to-day and that in the main this discussion has been on the sub- 
ject, “ Shall Congress supersede the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as the rate-making body?” That is the real question, and the merits 
or demerits of the Pullman surcharge are quite secondary. 

The proposed amendment is as follows: 

“That paragraph (4) of section 1 of the interstate commerce act, 
as amended, is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
sentence, to read as follows: 

“*It shall be unlawful for any such carrier to demand, charge, or 
collect from any person for transportation, subject to the provisions of 
this act, in any parlor car or sleeping car, any fare in addition to that 
demanded, charged, or collected for transportation in a day coach, but 
this shall not prevent just and reasonable charges for the use of accom 
modations in parlor cars or sleeping cars by companies owning such 
cars.’ ” 

Let us look at the law to which this radical and vitiating change is 
made. The act to regulate commerce, passed by the Forty-ninth Con 
gress, was approved February 4, 1887. It has been amended many 
times, but its fundamental conception has never been changed. It 
created the Interstate Commerce Commission, a judicial body, and put 
it in a position, independent of the executive departments of the Goy- 
ernment, on the same status as a Federal court. Its creation was 
hailed as a great reform in the interest of fair treatment of the public 


the 


I am absolutely against such 


or cor 
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by the railroads The Senate amendment strikes out the foundation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission It seeks to amend paragraph 
(4) of section 1 of the interstate commerce act, the paragraph of the 
act that declares the purpose of the act. 

We are considering fundamentals to-day. Let us, therefore, look 
at the exact wording of the paragraph we are asked to overrule. It is 
u follows 

“All charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered in the 
transportation of passengers or property as aforesaid, or in connection 


therewith, or for the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling of such 


property hall be reasonable and just; and every unjust and unreason- 
able charge for such service is prohibited and declared to be unlawful.” 

Iiere the Congress of the United States stated the governing rule 
s to rates It placed regulation of rates with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, If you agree with the Senate amendment, you will be 
besieged, and properly so, by all those who lose their cases before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Recently certain maritime interests 
tried to destroy the so-called port differentials, but after voluminous 
hearings the commission adhered to the rulings and the rates of the 
past 50 years, What happens? ‘To-day there is pending a Senate bill 
the purpose of which is to make Congress overrule and override the 
decision of the commission. Just as some Member of the Senate, by 
the pending amendment, attempted to overrule the decision of the com- 
mission on the Pullman surcharge, so another Senator is trying now 


to overrule the decision of the commission on the port differentials. 
As an illustration of what we may expect if we adopt the pending 
Senate amendment and take over the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
duties, look at Senate bill 3927, introduced January 5, 1925, which is as 
follow 

A bill to promote the flow of foreign commerce through all ports of 


the United States and to prevent the maintenance of port differentials 


and other unwarranted rate handicaps.” 


I then quoted the text of the Butler-Garber bill, but I have 
quoted it above as H. R. 11704, and I shall not add to the 
expenses of government by needlessly again repeating it. It 
should be available, however, at this time for comparison with 
S. 2034 of this Congress. ° 

I then said that if we agreed to the pending Senate amend- 
ment on Pullman surcharges we would do away with the rate- 
making power of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I 
said that we would then be inundated by all sorts of attempts 
to override the commission and to consider in Congress all 
sorts of rates. 

The House killed this attack on the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and refused to adopt the plan of alter- 
ing geography by act of Congress. 

Now, the attempt is renewed. On Wednesday next, February 
10, at 10.15 a. m., in the caucus room ef the House of Repre- 
sentatives, there will be a meeting of those Representatives and 
Senators who oppose what really means abolition of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. They will meet with the repre- 
sentatives of the ports of Baltimore, Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Camden, Newport News, Norfolk, and other ports whose geo- 
graphical location is threatened by legal fiction. 

l hope many Members who stand for orderly government will 
be present. We must not substitute legal, nonpolitical, judi- 
cial determination by the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
rate making by Congress. We will not. 


THE OLD SOCIAL QUESTION—STILL 


Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, the bill before us is a measure 
that will authorize national banks to establish branches in 
their own cities if State banks are to have that privilege. 

Under the present law national banks may open additional 
offices in the city of their location, but their transactions at 
such places are limited to the receipt of deposits and to the 
paying out of funds. The function of discounting—which is 
most important—is confined to the main bank. The subsidiary 
offices are not, therefore, real branches. 

This naturally acted as a severe handicap to the national 
banks. As a matter of fact the greater privilege of these State 
banks of having the right to establish branches almost drove 
the national banks out of existence in a number of important 
towns. In Detroit, for instance, there were 14 State banks 
with about 200 branches, while only 3 national banks remained. 
There are only 3 national banks left in Cleveland and only 1 
in New Orleans. 

MIDDLE-CLASS 


NEW 


OPPOSITION TO CAPITALIZATION 


The object, however, that prompted this sort of legislation in 
favor of the State banks and against national banks was, of 
course, opposition of the small country banks to the big capi- 
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| talistic institutions. And that aim was not reached at all by 
this opposition to the national banks. . 

What really happened was this: The big capitalists simply 
went into the business of State banks instead of national bank< 
and the mortality among the small banks was even greater than 
ever before. 

The first McFadden bill was plainly a middle-class measure. 
trying to protect the small country bank against the competi- 
tion of the big capitalists; but such legislation being against 
the economic evolution of the capitalist system, necessarily 
failed. It will always fail, ; 

In this respect the middle class is very much in the same 
boat as the working class, the proletariat. 

The labor question, the social question, is at the bottom of 
all. The ills that are ailing the middle class—not only the 
small banker—can only be remedied as the entire social ques- 
tion is remedied. The middle class, including the farmers, are 
up “ against it.” 

THE KERNEL OF THE QUESTION 

And the real issue in every modern civilized country is this: 

Unider the present system, which we call in political economy 
the capitalist system, the workingman’s labor has become a 
mere ware in the market. 

And since the man’s labor can not be separated from the 
man, the workingman himself has become a commodity, whose 
time is bought and sold. The workingman, or rather his labor 
power, is subject to the same conditions as every other ware, 
especially to the conditions of supply and demand and to 
competition. 

The workingman’s labor—that is, his time—is bought now 
in the open market by the highest bidder on the one hand, 
from the lowest seller on the other. 

And the employers—who are really the master class—care 
only to buy the workingman’s time when he is young, strong, 
and healthy. When he is sick or when he gets old the em- 
ployer has no use for him. 

NOT IN BUSINESS FOR CHARITY 


The employer is not in business for the sake of charity. 
He is in business in order to make profits—to make money. 

And because of this we can see that our so-called free work 
ers are sometimes worse off—from the purely economic point 
of view—than the blacks were under slavery before the Civil 
War. 

The negro was property and represented about a thousand 
dollars in value—sometimes more, sometimes less. He was 
property which the master owned. Therefore, the master, if 
he had any sense, took good care of his human chattel. The 
master was eager to have the slave as long and in as good 
condition as. possible. When he became sick, or when he died, 
the master lost money. 

The case is entirely different with the white workingman, 
the so-called free workingman. When the white man is sick, 
or when he dies, the employers usually lose nothing. 

WORST EMPLOYER SETS THE PACE 


And high tariff, or a tariff for revenue only, or free trade, 
or banking legislation “have nothing to do with the case.” 

In most cases the employment is absolutely impersona). 
The employer does not know his employee by name or even /y 
number. This is invariably the case with a stock company, 
where the shareholders are scattered all over a city, a State, 
or all over the country, sometimes over Europe. 

Nor can any individual capitalist or employer, no matter how 
charitably inclined he may be, change anything in these cuu- 
ditions. A business or corporation that should try to run its 
plant on a charity basis would not last long. 

It is simply a matter of competition. 

COMPETITION AND LABOR 


And competition has come to have a fearful meaziing to the 
working class. 

On the one hand it compels the employers to get their labor 
as cheaply as possible; on the other hand it compels the work- 
ingmen to compete with one another for jobs. Competition 
among the workers has become, therefore, a cutthroat com- 
petition. It is a question as to who is to live and who is to 
starve. It is often a question as to whether a man is to stay 
with his family or to become a tramp. 

And the tariff has nothing to do with that question either. 

There is always free trade in labor. 

WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR 


In many cases now the workman is compelled to disrupt his 
family and send his wife and children to the shop or factory. 

For this is the great curse of machinery—or rather of the 
individual monopoly of machinery—that capital can be coined 
out of women, and even out of infancy. Thus not alone are 
men turned into wares, governed by demand and supply, but 
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they are also made to scramble for a precarious living with | 
their wives, sisters, and children. 

The evil of child labor is especially glaring down South, 
where my Democratic friends rule absolutely. 

IT IS ALL A MATTER OF INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION 

[low this came about? It is a matter of industrial evolution. 

rhe following is the theory of Marx and Engels, German | 
economists and philosophers, who spent most of their lives in 
England studying the workings of the present economic system. | 

in the Middle Ages a system of small industries prevailed. 

This system rested on the private ownership by the workman 
himself of the means of production. The instruments of labor 
were then paltry, @warfish, and cheap; and for that very rea- | 
son, as a rule, they belonged to the producers: themselves, 

Since the fifteenth century, and especially since the power of 
steam was utilized, these limited implements of production have 
been gradually enlarged, united, and improved, until the com- 
mon tool of the Middle Ages, and even some of the instruments | 
that were common 50 years ago and later, have been trans- | 
formed into the machines of to-day. 

In place cf the hand loom, the spinning wheel, and the smith’s 
hammer there appeared the mechanical loom, the spinning ma- 
chine, and the steam hammer. Instead of the single worksuop | 
there appeared the factory that combines the united labor of | 
hundreds and of thousands. | 

At the same time production was transformed from a series 
of isolated, individual acts into a series of social and combined | 
acts. 
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THE COMMON HAND TOOL BECAME THE MODERN MACHINS | 


The yarn, the cloth, the metal articles which now come out 
of the factory are the joint product of the many people through | 
whose hands they had to go successively before being ready. 

No single person can say of them: “This I have made.” 
Yet these social tools and social products are treated in the 
same Way as they were at the time when the tool was an indi- 
vidual tool and when the product was created by the individual. | 

Thus the present new mode of production remains subject | 


to the old form of appropriation, although the new form of | 
production does away with the very conditions on which the 
old form was based. 

In times of old the owner of the simple tool appropriated or 
took for his own use his own product, while now—and i: is | 
important to grasp this fact fully—the owner of the tool, of 
the machine, appropriates the work of others. He appropriates | 
this work without a jury and without a verdict. | 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF THE MACHINE MEANS THE EXPLOITATION OF THS | 

WORKER 

And so we see plainly that the private ownership of the | 
means of production, which was formerly the means of secur- | 
ing the product to the producer, has now become the means of 
exploitation, and, consequently, of servitude. 

The development of the tool into the machine separates the 
workman from his product. 

In this way a comparatively small number of capitalists 
obtain a monopoly of the means of production. 

WHY WORKINGMEN RESIST INTRODUCTION OF MACHINERY 

We are often inclined to deprecate the resistance of the 
workingmen to the introduction of mathinery. 

But these victories of the human intellect over the forces of 
nature which naturally should be a benefit to all—an unlimited | 
source of blessing to the human race—have often become a 
means of torture to the toilers, 

How many wage earners has the introduction of machinery | 
thrown out of employment? How many lives have thereby | 
been destroyed? 

ADVANTAGE OF INVENTIONS TO ONE CLASS 


Most of the advantage of all the new inventions, machines, 
and improvements now goes mainly to the small class of capi- 
talists, while, on the other hand, these new inventions, ma- 
chines, improvements, and labor devices displace human labor 
and steadily increase the army of the unemployed, who, starved 
and frantic, are ever ready to take the places of those who 
have work, thereby still further depressing the labor market. 

It is from this arr y that the capitalist class recruit their 
special police, their deputy sheriffs, their detectives, and some 
of their minor politicians. 

EFFECTS OF COMPETITION ON SMALL BUSINESS MEN 


But the wageworkers are by no means the only suffercrs. 
The small employers, the small merchants, and the small bank- 
ers are also feeling the sting of an unequal competition. 

For every one of these men of business lives at war with all 
his brethren. The hand of the one is against the other, and no 
foe is more terrible to him than the one who is running a neck- 
to-neck race with him every day. 
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DEVIL GETS THE HU 
Therefore in the factory as well as in the store the wages 
must be cut constantly, and the sales must be ever enlarged 
The latest improvements, the best labor-saving machinery, 


NoOwWwOST 


| must be used, and as little wages must be paid as possible. 


The race is for life or death, and “the devil gets the hind- 
most.” 

The fierce competition lessens the profit on each article, and 
this must be compensated for by a greater number of articles 
being produced and sold; that is, the cheaper the goods the 
more capital is required to carry on the business. 

THE DANGER TO 


THE MIDDLE 


Precisely, then, for the same reason that the mechanie with 
his own shop and working on his own account has nearly dis- 
appeared in the struggle between handwork and machine 
work—for. precisely the same reason the small manufacturers, 


CLASS 


| with their little machinery, their small capital, and their little 


stock of goods, are now being driven from the field. 

And the same is the case with the little store that must com- 
pete with the department store or the mail-order house, and 
with the small bank competing with the big bank. 

MIDDLE CLASS IS ANTITRUST 

It is that middle class that is yelling most loudly against the 
corporations, the railroads, and the trusts. 

It is that class that wants the Sherman law to be made 
“more effective.” It is that class that would like to turn the 


| wheel of economic evolution backward. 


However, we can not destroy the trusts without destroying 
our civilization. 
WE DO NOT WANT TO DESTROY THE TRUSTS 
Moreover, we do not want to destroy them. 
some system into the industrial chaos. They are the fore- 
runners of a new social order. They have put the first effective 
check upon the disastrous evils of competition. 
While competition grows more intense among the workers, 


and while it still prevails among the small traders and smail 


The trusts bring 


| manufacturers, the trusts have abolished competition in the 


realm of “ big business.” 


The trusts are undoubtedly a milestone in the industrial eyo- 

lution of the race, 
The trusts spell progress and are a tremendous benefit. 
far, however, they are mainly a benefit to their owners. 
LET TH NATION OWN 


So 


THE TRUSTS 


What we must do, therefore, is to extend the benefits of this 
ownership to the entire Nation. 

The national ownership of the trusts must be our next great 
step in evolution, The Sherman law ought to be repealed and 
a law enacted to nationalize every industry where the output 
and the prices are controlled by a trust or a privately owned 


| monopoly. 


On the other hand, the trusts by their very magnitude have 
made the viciousness of the capitalist system clear to everyone. 

We see that the purely individualist theory of private owner- 
ship of “property,” which our competitive wage system has 
made the foundation of society, has resulted in practically abol- 
ishing the possibility of private ownership for the great major- 
ity of the people. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH IN THE UNITED STATES 

The most reliable figures as to the distribution of wealth 
we have are from the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations in 1915. Then it was as follows: 

The “rich,” 2 per cent of the people, own 60 per cent of the 
wealth. 

The “middle class,” 
cent of the wealth. 

The “ poor,” 65 per cent of the people, own 5 per cent of the 
wealth. 

These figures surely have not changed to the disadvantage 
of the very rich since 1915, especially in view of the war and 
the war profits, which, according to Government figures, cre- 
ated 23,000 new millionaires, and the statement that 2 per cent 
of the people 6wn 60 per cent of the wealth hardly holds good 
to-day, for the 2 per cent undoubtedly own more than 60 per 
cent. 

One must remember that the large majority of the salaried 
men and of the average workingmen own nothing at all. 


AS To “ 


oo 


33 per cent of the people, own 35 per 


INCOMBS ” IN THE UNITED STATES 


According to the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
which gets its financial support chiefly from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and similar sources, and whose board of directors is 
made up mainly of men known to be conservatives, the national 
income in 1918 amounted to $61,000,000,000, There are about 
21,000,000 families in the country, and therefore the national 
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income in 1918, if equally distributed, would mean for each 
family an income of about $2,900. 

The sume source reports that the richest 1 per cent received 
14 per cent of all the income in 1918—a year of abnormally 
high wages. Even in 1918, the year of war wages, however, 
the poorest 10-per cent received 24% per cent of all the income. 

But even in 1918 we find that those who earned less than 
£1,600 comprised 78 per cent of all the people of the United 
States. And those who earned more than $1,600 made up only 
22 per cent. 

SOMB OFFICIAL INCOME-TAX STATISTICS 


Conditions have changed for the worse, and the abyss be- 
tween rich and poor has become wider and more glaring since 
1918, 

According to the statisties of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for 1924 there were 213 people in the United States 
whose incomes were over $500,000 a year. The number of men 
whose incomes are $300,000 and over has increased by 231 
persons in the last year. 

In its report of 1921 the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search states that there were 521 persons in the United States 
having incomes of over $500,000 each, aggregating $536,439,618. 

These 521 super-rich had as much income as 2,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens who are at the bottom of the income-tax scale. 


YOU DO NOT SEE THIS IN THE DAILY PAPERS 


The other side of the medal: 

Sixty thousand Americans died of starvation in 1925, Edward 
M. East, of Harvard University, told a well-fed Cleveland audi- 
ence recently. 

The daily papers did not say much about that, because 1925 
was the year that the Corn Belt farmers nearly froze and went 
naked because they raised too much corn and the big banks 
and industrial corporations nearly choked to death on profits. 


WEALTH THE ONLY SOCIAL POWER TO-DAY 


The centralization of the control of property is increasing 
with a rapidity that threatens the integrity of the Nation. 
The average of wages, the certainty of employment, the social 
privileges and independence of the wage-earning and agricul- 
tural population, when compared with the increase of the 
wealth and social production, are steadily and rapidly decreas- 
ing. 

And the very worst of the social temptations is that weaith 
has become the greatest, one might say the only, social power. 
All human worth is estimated in terms of wealth—in dollars 
and cents. 

Things can not go on like this indefinitely. White men will 
not always stand for it. We are by our present circumstances 
and their consequences creating a race of “ white people” in 
our midst, compared with which the Vandals of the fourth cen- 
tury were humane beings. 

SOWING THE SEEDS OF A VIOLENT REVOLUTION 


Within a short time, with present tendencies unchecked, we 
shall have two nations in this country, both of native growth. 
One will be very large in number, semicivilized, half starved, 
and degenerated through misery; the other will be small in 
number, overfed, overcivilized, and degenerated through luxury. 

What will be the outcome? 

Some day there will be a voleanic eruption. A fearful 
retribution will be enacted on the capitalist class as a class, 
and the innocent will suffer with the guilty. 

Such a revolution would throw humanity back into semibar- 
barism and cause even a temporary retrogression of civiliza- 
tion. 

We have a fair example in Russia. And we Socialists want 
no Russian solution of American questions. 


THE SOCIALIST VIEW OF THE QUESTION 


Therefore we say the wage system was a step in the evolu- 
tion of freedom. But it was only a step. 

Without trades-unionism, labor associations, and cooperative 
societies, the wage system would produce a social state lower 
than that of feudalism. 

Social freedom, complete justice, can be accomplished only 
by the collective ownership and democratic management of the 
social means of production and distribution, 

We realize that all this can not be brought about by a single 
stroke—by a one day’s revolution. We realize that as long as 
we are in the minority we have no right to force our opinions 
upon the majority. Still we know that all legislation, in order 
to be really progressive and wholesome, must move in that di- 
rection—must be in accordance with the modern economic 
progress. 
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SOCIALISM IS NOT COMMUNISM 


We are opposed to communism, of course. 

Both socialism and communism have the same origin—g), 
both are opposed to the present anarchistic method of produc. 
tion—and both combat the exploitation of the masses for tho 
benefit of a few individuals. 

There is a wide difference between socialism and communis; 
however, both in theory and practice. i 

Socialism simply demands the collective ownership and demo. 
cratic management of the social means of production. Under 
socialism, the consumption is always to remain individual and 
only the social means of production can not be owned by 
individuals. 

Communism, on the other hand, denies the individual owner. 
ship of all property. Moreover, the communists want not only 
to produce but also to consume in common. : 

Until the advent of the bolsheviki, there were very few cop- 
scious communists in civilized countries. Communism had 
often been tried by utopian schemers, but apart from a few 
religious communities it had always failed. 

The bolsheviki are holding on to their power in Russia hy 
having given up in practice most of their communistic theories. 

SOCIALISTS AGAINST ALL-POWERFUL GOVERNMENT 


The socialists are opposed to making any government su- 
premely powerful by adding economic functions to its political 
power, as has been done in Russia. 

We want no all-powerful bureaucracy by any name—no super- 
government, no “etatism,” no “Staats all macht.” We expe- 
rienced its workings during the Wilson administration. 

We are also opposed to any dictatorship of the proletariat. 
In the end, this always means either the dictatorship of a com- 
mittee, or some commission, or the dictatorship of the mob. 
It also means violence. 

We shall always resist the abuse of even the democratic 
majority rule, and always insist on sufficient guaranties for 
the rights of minorities. It is usually the minority that has 
made human progress possible in the world’s history. 

As a matter of course, therefore, Social Democrats are in 
favor of absolute free speech, in favor of a free press, and for 
unlimited freedom of association of any kind. 

Such is our conception of a social democracy. 


OUR PROGRAM IN A NUTSHELL 


Now to make a long story short: 

We believe that everything that is necessary for the life of 
the Nation, for the enjoyment of everybody within the Nation, 
the Nation is to own and manage. Therefore we shall take 
over the trusts, railroads, mines, telegraphs, and other monopo- 
lies of national scope. 

dverything that is necessary for the life and development of 
the State the State is to own and manage. There are certain 
business functions that the State will have to take care of, like 
interurban lines, for instance. 

Everything that is necessary for the life and development 
of a city the city is to own and manage, like, for instance, 
not only street cars and light and heating plants but also 
abattoirs, public bake shops, the distribution of pure milk, and 
so forth. i 

Everything that the individual can own and manage best the 
individual is to own and manage. 

That is simple enough. 


AIMS OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


As I said before: 

The Socialist Party endeavors to bring about the collective 
ownership and democratic management of all of the social 
means of production and distribution. 

We will start with the national ownership of the country’s 
natural resources, such as mines, oil wells, forests, and so 
forth. 5 

With this must be combined the national ownership of the 
means of transportation and communication—railroads, tele- 
graphs, telephones. Furthermore, we must stand everywhere 
for the principle of public ownership of public utilities. 

Our country has made a good start in the reserving of some 
national forests, only the start came somewhat late. 

Our aim is finally to get hold of all of the trusts. The 
national ownership and democratic management of the trusts 
is the end of the road for a long time to come. 

Future generations will have to take care of future con- 
ditions, 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, February 
4 1926, at 12 o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Committee on Military Affairs. H.R. 
7019. A bill to provide four condemned 12-pounder bronze 
guns for the Grant Memorial Bridge at Point Pleasant, Ohio; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 180). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Pubiic Lands. H. R. 6239. 
A bill to authorize acting registers of United States land offices 
to administer oaths at any time in public-land matters; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 181). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 7966. 
A bill to provide the name by which the Board of General Ap- 
praisers and members thereof shall hereafter be known; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 184). Referred to the House Cal- 


endar. 
Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
3996. A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to convey cer- 


tain portions of the military reservation of Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., to the city of San Antonio, Bexar County, Tex., for 
street purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 185). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. Hl. R. 5840. 
A bill to equalize the pay of retired officers of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service; without amendment (Rept. No. 186). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7841. 
A bill for the relief of soldiers who were discharged from the 
Army during the World War because of misrepresentation of 
age; with an amendment (Rept. No. 187). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 6241. A 
bill to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to inspect and 
certify as free from disease and insect pests certain plant 
products offered for export, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 188). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. 


H. R. 292. A 


‘ . “ . ° | 
bill to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to acquire and 


maintain dams in the Minnesota National Forest needed for 

the proper administration of the Government land and timber ; 

with an amendment (Rept. No. 189). Referred to the Commit- 

tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2009. A bill 
for the relief of C. M. Rodefer; with amendments (Rept. No. 
182). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FULLER: Committee on Invalid Pensions. H. R. 8815. 
A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 183). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2324. 
A bill for the relief of Joe F. Jenkins; without amendment 


(Rept. No. 190). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 


BILLS AND 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6952) granting a pension to Christina E. 
Haws; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6953) granting a pension to Leroy Lively ; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 8815) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war; committed to the Committee of 
the Whole House and ordered to be printed, 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 8816) to provide for a site 
and public building at Bradenton, Fla.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R, 8817) reserving certain de- 
scribed lands in Coos County, Oreg., as public parks and camp 
sites; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 8818) granting jurisdiction 
to the Court of Claims of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 8819) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Air Service of the United States Army, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (HH. R. 8820) providing for 
erection of a public building at Unionville, Mo.; to the 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (HL. R. 8821) providing that funds 
appropriated for the care and relief of Indians of California 


tlie 


Com- 


under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
expended through certain public agencies of the State of 
California; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 8822) to amend the 
national defense act; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 8828) to provide for the lea: 
ing of allotted lands of Indians held in trust by the United 
States; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8824) regulating Indian allotments dis 
posed of by will; to the Committee on Indian Affairs 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (HH. R. 8825) to amend the 
salary act of 1925 as it affects the salaries of 
serving triweekly routes; 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TUCKER (by request): A bill (TL R. 8826) to amend 
section 62 of the act entitled “An act to establish a code of law 
for the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8827) amending section 67 of 
the act approved March 3, 1911, to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8828) amending section 67 of 
the act approved March 3, 1911, to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary; to the Committee on-the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 8829) to amend the act of 
February 26, 1925 (438 Stat. L. 994), authorizing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Colorado River near Lee Ferry, 
Ariz. ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (11. R. 8830) amending the act en 
titled “An act providing for a comprehensive development of 
the park and playground system of the National Capital,” ap 
proved June 6, 1924; to the Committee the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. BR. 8831) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in Lake of the Woods County, Minn.; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 8882) to place criers and 
bailiffs of the United States district courts on a salary basis; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 8833) to provide for fur- 
ther appointments to the United States Naval Academy; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 8834) to authorize the See- 
retary of the Interior to sell certain lands within the Port 
Madison Indian Reservation, in the State of Washington, here- 
tofore set apart for school or administrative purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 8835) to amend section 
1112 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOWREY: A bill (H. R. 8836) for the erection of a 
public building in the town of Charleston, Miss.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 8837) to establish a border 
patrol for the more efficient enforcement of laws applicable to 
the international and maritime borders of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 148) ex- 
tending the time during which cattle which have crossed the 
boundary line inte foreign countries may be returned duty 
free ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


postal 
rural carriers 
to the Committee on the Post Office 


on 
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By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (HL. J. Res. 149) to pro- 
vide for membership of the United States in the Central Bu- 
reau of the International Map of the World; to the Committee | 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 150) to provide for the 
participation of the United States in a congress to be held in 
the city of Panama, June, 1926, in commemoration of the cen- 
tennial of the Pan American Congress, which was held in the | 
city of Panama in 1826; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


! 





MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. OCONNELL of New York: Memorial of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Florida, favoring Govern- 
iment schools or training camps for the purpose of training and 
equipping aviators for aerial service in the United States Army 
to be placed at the fields of Dorr and Carlstrom, located near 
Arcadia, in De Soto County, Fla.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. S838) to provide for the re- 
tirement of Mack Harris as a first sergeant in the United 
States Army: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 8839) granting an increase 
of pension to George D. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. BIXLER: A bill (H. R. 8840) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Lyon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN (by request): A bill (H. R. 8841) grant- 


ing an increase of pension to Olive J. Ebert; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill CH. R. 8842) granting a pen- 
sion to John P. Gray; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 8843) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hannah Cook; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 8844) granting a pen- 
sion to Homer N. Horine; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8845) 








for the relief of John Highley; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 8846) for the relief | 


of Cyrus Durey; to the Committee on Claims. 

$y Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 8847) granting an ties | 
crease of pension to Lois M. Croft; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 8848) for the relief of 
Plezzie M. Wilson; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ | 
Legislation. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill 
of pension to Emma 
Pensions. 








(H. R. 8849) granting an increase 
M. Lane; to the Committee on invalid | 


By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 8850) for 
the relief of Michael J. Fraher; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H, R. 8851) for the 
relief of Jacob D. Nelson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 8852) for the relief of 
Thomas Maley; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8853) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Jane Pearson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 8854) for the relief of W. J. 
Warner; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8855) granting a pension to Etta A. Per- 
kins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8856) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret A. Brock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 8857) granting a pension to 
Sarah H. Bigelow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 8858) granting a pension 
to William F. Pohl; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 8859) granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza C. Baldridge; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (CH. R. 8860) granting an increase 
of pension to James W. Gray; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 8861) for the relief of 
William G. Phelps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 8862, for the relief of J. H. 
Campbell; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 8863) granting an incressg, 
of pension to Catherine Diehl; to the Committee on Inyaliq 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8864) granting an increase of pension +, 
Emelina Grim; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8865) granting <n increase of pension to 
EHuphemia Spangler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8866) granting an increase of pension to 
Mercy K. Monroe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 8867) granting an in 
crease of pension te Elsie Jane Robinson; to the Committee oy 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8868) granting 
a pension to Thomas C. Tinsley; to the Committee on Invaliq 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 8869) granting a pension 
to Emma Florence Garretson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8870) grantin- 
a pension to Minnie Woodworth; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 8871) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia Deridder; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8872) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah McGuyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 8873) granting a pension to 
Ida May Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8874) granting a pension to Emma B. 
Chenoweth ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8875) granting a pension to George L. 
Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8876) granting a pension to Jessie Grace 
Farmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8877) granting a pension to Edwin Fears; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8878) granting a pension to Emma J. Cole; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8879) granting an increase of pension to 
Mattie J. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8880) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8881) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Coonrad ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8882) granting an increase of pension to 
arepta C. Blair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 8883) granting a distin- 
guished-service cross to Dr. Richard M. Boyd; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 8884) granting a pension to 
Jacob J. Waltz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8885) granting a pension to John D. 
Weidle ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 8886) for the relief of 
James Colton; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8887) for the relief of George W. Mce- 
Anulty ; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8888) for the relief of M. W. Ryan; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 8889) for the 
relief of Margaret Constable; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (TH. R. 8890) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph P. Carey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWARTZ: A bill (H. R. 8891) granting a pension to 
Joseph L. Lemberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 8892) granting a pension to 
Virginia F. Huddleston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YATES: A bill (H. R. 8893) granting a pension te 
James Henry Phibbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 8894) for the relicf 
of the Royal Holland Lloyd, a Netherlands corporation of Am- 
sterdam, the Netherlands; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8895) for the relief of Minerva Shanahan : 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8896) for the relief of Enriqueta Koch 
v de Jeanneret ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8897) to allow credits in the accounts 
of certain disbursing officers of the Department of the Interior ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8898) granting 
a pension to Nancy Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


FEBRUARY 2° 


S 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
566. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution of Grant Post, No. 9, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Modesto, Calif., urging pas- 
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ve of pension bill (H. R. 61); to the Committee on Invalid | 
ensions. 
"AT. By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Resolution of board of | 
directors of the South Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association 
(Ine.), concerning relief for agriculture; to the Committee ou | 
Agriculture. 

568. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Local, No. 3, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, Thomas J. Murphy, 
.ecretary, 9 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass., requesting a 
thorough investigation of the nation-wide bread trust; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

569. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of New Mexico Game Pro- 
tective Association, Albuquerque, N. Mex., indorsing Federal 
fish hatchery bill (S. 2015) by Senator Bratton; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

570. By Mr. YATES: Petition of the Ford County (IIL) 
Farm Bureau, reciting that tubercular testing is being discon- 
tinued in Ford County for lack of funds and urging the need 
of adequate appropriations; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

571. Also, petition of Goes Lithographing Co., of Chicago, 
urging repeal of capital-stock tax; also retention of present 
corporation income-tax rate of 1244 per cent; also repeal of 
inheritance tax and stock-transfer tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

572. Also, petition of Peter S. Theurer, of Chicago, Ill., advo- 
cating the repeal of the capital-stock tax and the retention of 
the corporation tax at 12% per cent, and the repeal of the 
inheritance tax and the tax on stock transfers; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

573. Also, petition of A. S. Oakford, of Peoria, Ill., urging 
repeal of capital-stock tax, also retention of present corporation 
income-tax rate of 1244 per cent, also repeal of inheritance 
tax and stock-transfer tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

574. Also, petition of Illinois Watch Co., of Springfield, urg- 
ing abolition of estate tax or capital-stock tax on corporations, | 
but urging retention of capital-stock tax in preference to its | 
abolition if it increases rate of normal tax; to the Committee | 
on Ways and Means. 

575. Also, petition of the C. Becker Milling Co., manufac- | 
turers of soft winter wheat flour, at Red Bud, Ill., protesting | 
against change of package weights as proposed in the proposed | 
decimal weight statute; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

576. Also, petition of Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, IL, 
registering strong opposition to the proposed increase in cor- 
poration tax from 12% to 13% per cent, on the ground that it 
is a discrimination on the part of Congress against corporate 
investments; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 





SENATE 
Tuurspay, February 4, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 1, 1926) 
The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration | 
of the recess. 
Mr. JONBS of Washington. 
absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- | 
tors answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the | 


Bayard Fess McLean Shipstead 
Bingham Fletcher McMaster Shortridge 
Blease Frazier McNary Simmons 
Borah George Mayfield Smith 
Bratton Gerry Means Smoot 
Brookhart Gillett Metcalf Stanfield 
Broussard Glass Moses Stephens 
Bruce Gooding Norbeck Swanson 
Butler Harreld Norris Trammell 
Cameron Harris Nye Tyson 
Capper Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Caraway Heflin Overman Wadsworth 
Copeland Howell Pepper Walsh 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Phipps’ Warren 
Cummins Kendrick Pine Watson 
Dale Keyes Ransdell Weller 
Dill King Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Rdge La Follette Robinson, Ark. Williams 
Ernst Lenroot Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Fernald McKellar Sackett 

Ferris McKinley Sheppard 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent on account of illness. 
I shall allow this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. GLASS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Have] and the Senator from New Mexico {Mr. 
Jones], members of a subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 


> 
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| these jurisdictional bills unless they 
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priations, are engaged in a hearing on the naval appropriation 
bill and can not be present in the Chamber this morning. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having 


an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


ROUTINE REPORTS OF STATE DEPARTMENT 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State on 
matters concerning the Department of State, required by cer 


| tain provisions of law enumerated in the report 


CALVIN Coot IpbGkR, 


Tue Wuite House, February 4, 1926. 
PETITIONS 

Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens and ex 
service men of Montgomery County, Ohio, praying for the 
passage of Senate bill 98, granting increased pensions to vet- 
erans of the War with Spain, which were referred to the Com 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. WHEELER presented a paper in the nature of a peti 
tion signed by representatives of the Crow and Assiniboin 
Indian Tribes located upon the Fort Peck and Crow Reserva 
tions in Montana, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

A RED MAN’S PLEA 

We, the duly elected representatives of 
the Assiniboin Indian located, the Fort Peck 
Reservation and the Crow Reservation in Montana, have been attemp: 
ing for a number of years past to have bills passed by the Congress of 
the United States permitting us to go into the Court of Claims of the 
United States of 


the 
respectively, 


Crow indian Tribe and 


Tribe upon 


America and bring suit against the Government of 
United States, because of the fact that the Government 
1851 through entered into 
our respective tribes for a valuable consideration, and since 
have numerous 


the 
as far DacK as 


their chosen representatives treaties with 


that 
on occasions violated nearly every rovision of the 
treaty. 

When the white races by reason of their superior numbers drove us 
from ope State to another, took our lands away from us, debauched us 
with their liquor, we finally entered into treaties 
United States valuable rights and an immense 

Our Indian tribes lived to 
We have never treated them as scraps of paper, 
the of the United States through its 
through the Congress of the United States has repeatedly 
to humiliation, used our money without 
taken our lands from us without 


violence but have had 


giving up to the 
of land 
of their 


the 


imoun 


have up the provisions treats 


but, on contrary 


ina 


Uns 


great Government bureaus 


subjected 


rendering us an account, and 


our consent. We have not resorted 


to acts of 


to submit by reason of our numbers 

to these things. 
We have asked Congress to pass laws giving us a right to go into 
the courts—not Indian courts but United States courts—and submit 
our claims for settlement. Each year the Indian Bureau, which was 


created by Congress to protect us, has, on one pretext or another, fought 
could draft them In 
that not be able to get competent lawyers to 
that we would not be able to recover anything under them, 

We have come to Washington again asking Congress to give us such 
a law, and this time the which is suppose! protect our 
interests, tells us that we can not have a law which will permit us to 
recover our rights unless under absurd conditions and because of the 


such a way 
we would try them, or 


bureau, to 


fact that it will interfere with the economy plan of the administra 
tion. We believe in economy. We have always practiced economy 
because of necessity. Our funds have been tied up. The Government 


bureaus are supported out of them. They are living in luxury while 
our people in some instances go hungry. 

We took part in the World War to make the word safe for democracy. 
The lives of some of our people were sacrificed upon the battle field 
We bought Liberty bonds to carry on the war. The patriotism of the 
American Indian far exceeded that of almost any otber class of people 
iu this country, as 85 per cent of the boys that were capable of going 
te war volunteered their services instead of waiting to be drafted. 

Now this Government, notwithstanding its economy program, 
willing to settle with the French, the Belgians, the Italians, and the 
English by letting them pay only the interest upon the money that this 
Government loaned to them. They are willing to give away millions 
of dollars to these foreign countries, and we have to heip pay what they 
are giving away in the way of taxes upon our property, yet when we 
come here and appeal to Congress, not for a gift, mot that our debts 
should be canceled, not for charity, but that we be given a chance to 
go inte court and prove what the Government of the Usited States owes 
us, they are passing the buck to the Budget Bureau and the Depart 
meut of Justice, saylng that we bave to meet their requirements be- 


is 
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» we are pri nted the lecislation we desire We are denied by the 


men employed in the bureaus, who are living in luxury out of the funds 
which belong to us, on the ground that it would interfere with the 
economy plan of the administration 
We mit to the American people that it is unfair. 
JAMES CARPENTER, 
Chairman of the Council. 
HiARRY WHITEMAN, 
FRANK YARLOTTR, 
Crow Indian Tribe. 
JAMES ARCHDALE, 
JosHvua WETSIT, 
Assiniboin Indian Tribe. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was | 
referred the bill (S. 2533) for the relief of R. P. Rueth, of 
Chamita, N. Mex., reported it without amendment and sub- 


iniited a report (No. 136) thereon. 

Iie also, from the Committee on Publie Lands and Surveys, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1169) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey certain lands in Powell town- 
site, Shoshone reclamation project, Wyo., to Park County, Wyo., 
reported it with an amendment and ‘submitted a report (No. 
137) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1886) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of the Fore River Shipbuilding Co., 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
158) thereon. 

Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2091) for the relic? of Florence Proud, 
reported it with an amendment’ and submitted a report (No. 
13) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS IY TRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 


time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 


By Mr. MEANS: 


A bill (S. 2992) for the relief of the Reyal Holland Lloyd, 
a Netherlands corporation, of Amsterdam, the Netherlands; 
and 

A bill (S. 2998) to allow credits in the accounts of vertain 


disbursing officers of the Department of the Interior; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2094) for the relief of Alvia 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2995) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
C. King; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2996) to validate payments for commutation of 
quarters, heat and light, and of rental allowances on account 
of dependents ; 


H. Tinker; to the 


A bill (S. 2997) to amend sections 9 and 11 of the act 
entitled “An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 


Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service,” approved June 10, 1922; and 

A bill (S. 2998) to amend section 55 of the national defense 
act, approved June 3, 1916, as amended; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2999) to fix the salaries of certain judges of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3000) amending subchapter 5 of the Code of Law 
of the District of Columbia as amended to June 7, 1924, re- 
lating to offenses against public policy; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 3001) granting a 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3002) granting an increase of pension to William 
Cunagin (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (8S. 3008) granting an increase of pension to Jacob C. 
Robinson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 3004) granting an increase of pension to Elnathan 
Meade; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 8005) to provide for the transportation of blind 
persons, with their guide, for ome fare; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3006) for the erection of a public building at 
Columbus, Ga.; or the enlargement and repair of the present 
one; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 7 


pension to Robert McQueen 
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By Mr. GLASS: 

A bill (S, 3007) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “Ay 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15. 
1914, as amended; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3008) authorizing the President of the United 
States to appoint Samuel Woodfill to the position and rank 
of captain in the Army of the United States and immediately 
retire him with the rank and pay of a captain; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 47) authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to allow credit to contractors 
for payments received from either Army or Navy disbursing 
officers in settlement of contracts entered into with the United 
States during the period from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 
1918; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 48) for the relief of R. §. 
Howard Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment and Mr. NORRIS 
submitted two amendments intended to be proposed by them 
to House bill 1, the tax reduction bill, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HARRISON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 8264, the Agricultural Depuart- 
ment appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


That there is hereby authorized to be appropriaced, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000 
(to be immediately available and to remain available until expended), 
to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture for personal services 
and other necessary expenditures for a preliminary entomologica) 
survey of the salt-marsh areas of the South Atlantic States and of the 
Gulf States, to determine the exact character of the breeding places 
of the salt-marsh mosquitoes, in order that a definite idea may be 
formed as to the best methods of controlling the breeding of such 
mosquitoes. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Smirn, the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 2904) to provide for the postponement of the payment 
of installments for 1926 upon Federal farm-loan mortgages on 
lands in drought-stricken areas, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


SALE OF VESSELS TO FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, yesterday I offered a resolution 
(S. Res. 135) calling for an investigation of the sale to the 
Ford Motor Co. by the United States Shipping Board of 200 
laid-up steel vessels for dismantling and scrapping, and it 
proposed that the Committee on the Judiciary should conduct 
the investigation. I should like to have the resolution modified 
so as to authorize the Committee on Commerce to make the 
investigation, ami I ask that the resolution as modified be 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PEARL RIVER BRIDGE, MISS. 


Mr. STEPHENS. I ask for the present consideration of the 
bill (S. 2586) granting the consent of Congress to the J. R. 
Buckwalter Lumber Co. to construct a bridge across Pear! 
River in the State of Mississippi. The bill has been reported 
favorably from the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co. to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Pearl River at a point suit- 
able to the interests of navigation at or near Edinburg, Leake Connty, 
Miss., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an article from the New York Herald- 
‘rribune of this morning and also one from the New York 
‘Times, being an interview with and statement from Dr. James 
Empringham, national secretary of the Episcopal Temperance 
Society, praying for a modification of the Volstead Act, and 
etting forth his reasons for such conclusions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator 
Jersey yield before unanimous consent is granted? 

Mr. EDGE. Iam glad te yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator state to the Senate who 
wrote the interview? 

Mr. EDGK. The Senator from New Jersey is unable to say 
who wrote the interview. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wondered if the article itself did not show. 

Mr. EDGE. The article itself, as I reeall reading it, pur- 
ported to be an interview with and statement from Doctor 
Empringham. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. EDGE. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was wondering if it might be the same rep- 
resentative of the New York Tribune who published an article 
some time ago in reference to myself. It was published with- 
out anyone ever seeing me, and purported to tell what I had 
told the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], without having 
seen him, and was made entirely and completely out of whole 
cloth. 

Mr. EDGE. This statement, I am quite sure, is authentic. 
It appeared also in the Washington Post this morning and in 
the New York Times. I have not read any other newspapers, 
but the article also quotes an interview from Wayne B. Wheeler, 
so that both sides of the subject appear in the statement which 
I have asked to have printed in the Recorp. I can not conceive 
of any objection to having it appear in the Recorp. The 
Kkecorp is filed with statement after statement discussing the 
question from the other angle. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not objecting. 

Mr. EDGE. The interview comes from the official secretary 
of a national church association, representing, as I understand 
it, twenty-odd bishops of the Episcopal Church and the associa- 
tion’s membership in this country. The article clearly states 
his views on a very important subject before the American 
people. My request is that it may appear in the Recorp. I 
again ask unanimous consent for the printing of the articles. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDGE. I shall be very giad to have them read. 

Mr. WILLIS. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the Senator if, with his usual generosity and fairness, he 
will not consent that with this article may be printed also 


from New 


It does not disclose the author of the article? 


the statement, to which he has referred, as issued by Mr. 
Wheeler? 
Mr. EDGE. Absolutely; without the slightest question. 


Mr. WILLIS. I will secure the statement from Mr. Wheeler 
in order that it may appear right after the statement, which 
the Senator has asked to have printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. EDGE. I would like very much to have Mr. Wheeler's 
statement added to it, because it seems to me his statement 
is profoundly ridiculous. 

Mr. WILLIS. The country can judge of that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted for the printing of the article and the statement in 
the Recorp, 

The two articles requested printed 
foliows: 


by Mr. Epce are as 


[From the New York Herald-Tribune, February 4, 1926] 


TEMPERANCE Socinty ASKS BEER AND WinE—DoctTor EMPRINGHAM AND 
EriscopaL CuurcnH Bopy IN CAMPAIGN FOR MODIFICATION OF Vo.- 
STEAD LAW—PROHIBITION RESULTS STUDIED FoR A YEAR—INTEMPER- 


ANCE INCREASING, Says Report THar IGNoreES PLeas or Wayne 
WHEELER 


The Church Temperance Society of the Episcopal Church will work 
for modification of prohibition to permit the sale of light wines and beer, 
it was announced by Dr. James Empringham, national secretary, at a 
meeting of Episcopal ministers in town ha!] yesterday. 

Doctor Empringham said that he had started a year ago an investi- 
gation to prove that prohibition was a success, and that the repudiation 
of complete prohibition now announced by the society was the result 
of his findings in that investigation. 
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It has resulted in Increased drinking among young people 


“oo 
° 
oo. 


It has discouraged the consumption of wine and beer and in 
creased the demand for distilled liquors, which today are mostly 
poisonous, 

“4. It has brought about disrespect for ali laws. 

“S. It is class legislation, discriminating in favor of the rich. 

“6. In our survey we found intemperance increased’ e 

Doctor Empringham created a stir in 1916 when he gave up a 
| lucrative rectorship in St. Paul's Church, Syracuse, to take over the 
metropolitan superintendency of the Anti-Saloon League Iie was the 
first Episcopalian to become associated with that organization In 
less than a year, however, he resigned and took the position he now 
hols with the Episcopal S« iety 

HAD BACKED ANTI-SALOON LEAGUES 

At that time he said that he would continue to work in close co 
operation with Anti-Saloon League officials, and it is believed that 
this cooperation has continued up to the present move of the Episco 
pal Society In his announcement yesterday, however, Doctor Emp 
ringham said that he was taking the step over the protest of Wayne 
B. Wheeler, national head of the Anti-Saloon League, who, he said 
had requested him to withhold it “ by telephone, telegraph, and mail 

Mr. Wheeler in Washington last night took exception to Doctor 
Empringham's statement that he had besought him not to make his 
announcement. Doctor Kmpringham said that Mr. Wheeler gave as 
the reason for his request that “it would show that prohibition had 
failed.” Mr. Wheeler replied that he had said nothing of the kind 
“because no truthful report can show this.” He said that the Emp 


| tion movement 


—————————————— 
————————”— 


the world better overnight. 
| than education to stop drinking. 


“ We are in favor of a modification of the Volstead Act to permit the | 


sale of beer and wine,” he said, “ because— 


“1. The effect of prohibition bas been put to an end to temperance 
teaching. 


| saloon substitutes, of which little more was ever 


ringham report ignored the facts of prohibition. 


Dissatisfaction with the way prohibition was working out was mani 


fested by Doctor Empringham as early as 1919. It was during tha 
year that he made the statement that he was no longer abl: to ge 
soft drinks, because when he asked for one in a saloon the bartender 


never took him seriously and always gave him something stronger. 


SOUGHT “ DENATURED” SALOON 


In that same year Doctor Empringham start 


lish substitutes for the saloon. 


da campaign to estab 


“The saloon, in spite of its evils, has played a useful part in the lif 
of the Nation,” he then said “Something must take the place of the 


saloon if the liquor traffic is to be outlawed.” 
At that time he succeeded in persuading 

the Episcopal Church of the feasibility of his 

appropriated for 


the general convention of 
ideas, and $1,000,000 was 
the of the 
he substitute 


were to 


immediate expenditures in establishment 


ard The 
lack 


saloons which he proposed at that time z but the 


liquor. 
“In the had places,” 
“ Now we are going to bave saloons as wicked 


past we have religious he 


is we 


Said at ft 
them, If 


the 


he time 
can make 
we don't do this we will never be able to catch the man want 
former patron of the bar. We feel that the 
does not end things up. Public sentiment must be ranged behind it. 

It public sentiment on which the 
has now gone to pieces, according to 
And he concludes that not even the liquor 
fully be omitted from the substitute for the saloon, 

“No law 


we 


the mere closing of saloons 


is that question o whole prohil 


Doctor Emprin iy 


ham's speech. 


may success- 


is of any value unless you can get publi enutiment 


behind 


it,” he added. “In 1914 we urged Congress to submit the eighteenth 
amendment to the legislatures We said we were not asking for pro 
hibition, but for an opportunity for the States to decide. Unfortunately 


the States were asked to decide the matter during the excitement 
the war when we were asking people to conserve grain to win the 
Forty-six of the 48 States tumbled over cach other in a 
the eighteenth amendment. 


individual voters. 


of 
war 
to ratify 
was never referred to the 
Now that the war spirit is over, I am satisfied that 


rush 
The question 


a referendum would show the majority of the people opposed to any 
such drastic prohibition.” 
The whole reversal of policy of the society is the direct result of the 


unexpected discoveries he made in his investigation, according to Doctor 
Empringham. The society originally worked for the eighteenth amend 
ment. It is national in scope and includes 21 bishops in addition to a 
great many Episcopal ministers among its patrons and officers. 

FINDS He's 


BEEN A “DARN Foor.” 


“TIT started out a year ago,” he said, “to gather material for a pam- 
phlet to show that prohibition was a success. I haven't finished that 
pamphlet. My survey behind the scenes of enforcement in Chicago, the 
South, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and other cities showed me that I bad 
been a darn fool to give up a good church and a big stipend to make 
We thought that a law would be better 
I admit that we made a mistake. 

“In 1917 a referendum of the members of the society showed a 
majority favored prohibition in some form or other. A recent canvass 
of the membership which resulted in the change of policy showed ap 
overwhelming preponderance for modification of the Volstead Act.” 
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[From the New York Times, February 4, 1926] 


Episcorar Sociery ASKS MOoptrICATION OF VOLSTRAD AcT—TEMPER 
ancy © izaTion Pott Snows Most or 20,000 Memurers UPHOLD 
Revi ENFORCEMENT ‘A FAatLuri SECRETARY Says THERE 
is More Dring BY THRE Young ano Disresprer For Law 
\ Wieerkre Suockep—Decrarps Apvocacy or Dry Law Re 

e 1 


ReGRETTABLE AND ILL TIMED 


Phe Chi Temperance Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


i 


‘ vyhelmingly “in favor of a modification of the Volstead Act,” 
ling to an announcement yesterday by its national secretary, 

the Re Ih Tame Empringham, formerly State superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League of New York. A recent questionnaire among 
{ 0.000 membe« of the Church Temperance Society disclosed that 
rie of them were of the opinion that prohibition had undone the 


work of 50 years of the temperance movement, according to Doctor 


impringham 


The society has a list of officers and a directorate that includes 20 
bishops Many of its officers and members feel that “ the eightecnth 
amendment ounded the death knell of temperance,” according to 
Docts Eempringham, who expressed the belief that the society would 


make an active campaign for medification of the Volstead Act. 
ASKED TO SUPPRESS REPORT, HB SAYS 

Doctor Empringham said pressure was brought to bear upon him to 
prevent publication of the result of the questionnaire. Appeals were 
wade to him from prohibition spokesmen in the United States and 
cross the Atlantic to withhold his report, lest he do irreparable 
injury to the cause of prohibition Doctor Empringham eaid he had 
appeals of that kind by telegraph, telephone, and letter from Wayne B. 
Wheeler, general counsel to the Anti-Saloon League of America. ‘The 
foreign request was made by the World Alliance Against Alccholism, 
according to Dector Empringham 

The board of directors of the Church Temperance Society at a meet- 
ing in New York the first week in January elected the Rey, Dr. G. A. 
Carstensen, rector of Holyrood Protestant Episcopal Church, One hun- 


dred and seventy-ninth Street and Fort Washington Avenue, as their 


president. Doctor Carstensen is one of the veterans of the New York 
City ministry 

Doctor Carstensen was clected to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of the Rev. James V. Chalmers, who, according to report, 
resigned when he believed that the Church Temperance Society would 
take no stand on the question of modification. 

lie said vesterday that he had been notified of his election; that 
he had expressed his high appreciation of the honor; and that he had 

sured the board of directors that he would accept the presidency 
onditionally “Whatever the Church Temperance Society does must 
be in line with the general principles of the social-service commission of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church,” he said. “I have taken steps to- 
ward defining, if possible, some coordinated action with our social- 
service commission Another condition is that members of the Church 
Temperance Society shall be free to hold any opinion that they choose, 
whether it be drastic enforcement or practical nullification.” 

CLERGY HEAR REPORT 


Doctor Carstensen said that while the social-service commission had 
ken no formal stand on the question of probibition, he was sufficiently 
conversant with views among its board of directors to know that a 
mmijority of them would be in faver of modification of the Volstead Act. 

The result of the questionnaire was reported by Doctor Empringham 
at a meeting of the Episcopal clergy of New York and vicinity at the 


t; 


Town Itall last Monday. He announced the “ new policy of the Church* 


Temperance Society” at that meeting, according to a statement given 
to the press by Doctor Empringham yesterday afternoon. 

In order that both sides of the question might be heard the members 
of the Episcopal clergy had invited the Rev. Marna Poulson, State 
superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of New Jersey. 

Doctor Empringham presented one side of the prohibition picture 
and Mr. Poulson the other. It was the first time, probably, in the 
history of prohibition that spokesmen, both having at interest the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic, had made an issue of prohibition, one 
speaker endeavoring to show all the dangers of prohibition and the 
other contending that probibition was one of the greatest benefits ever 
ziven to mankind. 


ARGUMENTS ON THE ISSUE 


Doctor Empringham tn his address, it is said, contended that the 
Volstead Act and the eighteenth amendment were objectionable, among 
ether reasons, because they aimed a direct slap at the Savior in 
making legal some of the very things which Christ did. On the.other 
hand, Mr. Poulson described improved conditions which he attributed 
to prohibition and made what even the supporters of Doctor Empring- 
ham described “as strong a plea for prohibition as could have been 
made by any man under the cireumstances.” 

“Doctor Empringham, who is a former national vice president of 
the Anti-Saloon League, related how the Episcopal Church had fought 
for prohibition, believing that that pelicy would decrease intemper- 
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ance,” says the statement issued on behalf of the Church Temperane, 
Society. ‘He said that one year ago he, as secretary, had conducted 
a nation-wide study of the prohibition situation in the hope of being 
able to prove that prohibition was an improvement over the old license 
system. 

“ His investigation carried him to many cities and nrany States, A¢. 
a result of his investigation he is satisfied that the pronibition amend- 
ment has made the condition much worse than formerly 

“A referendum recently taken of the members of the Church Tem. 
perance Society showed an overwhelming preponderance in favor of 


a 
modification of the Volstead Act. 


DISRESPECT OF LAW 

“Doctor Empringham said that he was a lifelong total abstainer ana 
an ardent believer in probibition, and it was very hunriliating for him 
to confess that prohibition had made the situation worse instead of 
better. In particular, he said the result of the law had been to » 
an end to the activities of the temperance societies in teaching sci 
tifle temperance. Drinking among the young people had increased 
had brought about disrespect for all law. It had discouraged tie 
drinking of beer and wine, which is in comparison harmless, and bid 
encouraged the distilled liquors, which to-day are mostly poisonous 

“In the interests of temperance and morality he believed that the 
Volstead Act should be modified and that the society was planning a 
campaign to that end. 

“ Doctor Empringham caused a stir 10 years ago by resigning his 
position as pastor of the largest church of central New York to \ 
come the New York superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League at a very 
great financial sacrifice. Doctor Empringhany said in part: 

“*No law is of any value unless you can get public sentiment gen 
erally behind it. In 1914 we urged Congress to submit the eighteenth 
amendment to the legislatures. We said we were not asking for pro 
hibition, but to give the States a chance to decide. Unfortunately, the 
States were asked to decide the matter during the excitement of the 
war, when we were asking the people to conserve grain to win the war. 
Forty-six of the 48 States tumbled over each other in a rusb to ratify 
the eighteenth amendment. The question was never referred to the 
individual voters. Now that the war spirit is over, I am satisfied that 
a referendum would show the majority of the people opposed to any 
such drastic prohibition. 

“*TIf 10 men on a jury were professional burglars and believed 
robbery an honorable profession, it would be useless to try a man for 
robbery. 

“*1. We are in favor of a modification of the Volstead Act to per 
nmiit the sale of beer and wine, because the effect of prohibition has been 
to put an end to scientific temperance teaching. 

“*2. It bas resulted in increased drinking among young people. 

“*3. It has discouraged the consumption of wine and beer and in- 
creased the demand for distilled liquors, which to-day are mostly 
poisonous. 

“*4. It has brought about disrespect for all laws. 

“*5. It is class legislation, discriminating in favor of the rich. 

“*6. In our survey we found intemperance increased. 

“*T am familiar with Europe. I see more drunken people in dry 
America in the last six months than I ever saw in wet France. If 
the money now spent in a futile attempt at enforcement were added 
to the revenues we might have from beer and wine and one-tenth of 
this were spent to educate the people in scientific temperance, it would 
be more effective.’ ” 


ut 


SAYS TEMPERANCE WORK STOPPED 


Doctor Empringham formerly was rector of the Pro-Cathedra) at 
Syracuse. He said he was a firm believer in temperance, particularly 
because he was the father of five sons. 

“But the eighteenth amendment sounded the death knell of prohibi- 
tion,” said Doctor Empringham, in commenting on the questionnaire, 
“because the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and all the other 
societies that were interested in spreading temperance gave up their 
educational work—threw up the sponge and left the question of tem- 
perance in the hands of the law. They were all bitter foes of the 
whole liquor traffic. 

“T sent out a questionnaire in 1917 to 15,000 members of the Church 
Temperance Society, and at that time I found that a majority were 
in favor of prohibition in some form or other. We sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to something like 20,000 members within the last five months 
and we were surprised to find that since the war-time excitement 
there had been a tremendous change of sentiment—a belief that pro- 
hibition had not done what it was expected to do. 

“We believe that the first result of this disclosure will be that 
the societies will get back on their old jobs and do thoroughly what 
they were doing when prohibition came along—carry on an educa- 
tional movement, which is the only hope for the suppression of the 
whole liquor traffic. But we honestly believe that prohibition has 
been responsible for a spread of anarchy and general lawlessness, 
and that a modification of the Volstead Act would be in the interest 
of prohibition and temperance.” 
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OUTLIVES HIS POLICY 

D Carstensen, in discussing his acceptance of the 

ef the Church Temperance Society, said he had discussed his accept- 

. of the presidency of the Church Temperance Society with Bishop 


tor 


Wi liam T. Manning last Friday. He then said: 
Bishop Manning said: ‘I am glad they have elected you.’ He 
then made some complimentary remark and added: ‘Go to it.’ 


My personal position is this: I adhere to the original principle 
of the Church Temperance Society—that there should be two kinds 
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| 
president 


of pledges—one of total abstinence, another of moderation in the | 
moderate use of intoxicating drinks. From the very beginning the 
society strove for those two pledges. For myself, I am willing and 


id to bind myself to total abstinence. 

“As long as the Volstead Act is there, it is the duty of good citi- 

ns to obey it, but I recognize the right of good citizens to ask for 
modification.” 


Dector Carstensen said he agreed with the conclusions drawn by 
the Rev. Frederick E. Johnson, executive secretary of the Federal 
Counell of Churches of Christ in America, who had summarized the 
prohibition survey of the council and pointed out the inadequacies 
prohibition enforcement in an article in the February issue of 


\tlantic Monthly. 
What Johnson says has been 


th . 
substantiated by both Gen. Lincoln O. 
Andrews and United States Attorney Emory R. Buckner,” said Doctor 
Carstensen, 

“The Church Temperance Society has a great opportunity, it seems 
to urge upon good citizens the necessity of obedience as long 
law is there, and hear the opposition of those who believe in 
modification by honorable means. 


to me, 


is 


SHES LACK OF MACHINERY 


“| with Mr. 


agree Jchnson that we have not the men to bring 
prohibition about. The congestion in the Federal courts makes it 
impossible to visit violators with the prescribed penalties. So that 


until there is State cooperation, the Federal law is practically a dead 
letter.” 

Doctor Carstersen said he was not yet ready to announce his ac- 
the presidency of the Church Temperance Society 
in advance of a conference with the board of directors, whom he wished 
to sound on cooperation with the social the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


‘The social welfare 


1 icceptance of 


service commission of 


commission has issued a report upon prohibi- 
tion,” he said. “It is not necessarily a question of abstinence or non- 
It is a question of law enforcement, according to the 
report which necessarily shows a change of position.” 

When Doctor Carstensen was asked if the canvass, showing an over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of modification, had been accurately made 
and showed the real sentiment of 20,000 members of the Church Tem- 
perance Society, he said: 

“I think it may be true. Whatever one may think of the expedi- 
of modification of the Volstead Act, I think there ‘should be 
education now as to the nature of bootleg liquor, as te the dangerous 
and the deleterious nature of the alcohol they now sell. 

‘I have been in the ministry nearly 50 years,” continued Doctor 


abstinence 


ency 
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The vice presidents are the Right Revs. Thomas J. Garland, Edwara © 


Acheson, John P. Tyler, Sheldon M. Griswold, W. Bertrand Stevens, 
William P. Remington, Frank H. Touret, Frederick B. Howden, James 
R. Winchester, Edward M. Parker, and Boyd Vincent. 3 
The other officers of the society are: Dr. William Jay Schieffelin 
treasurer; M. BE. Constant, general secretary; and T. Emanvuel, assist 
ant to treasurer. 
Bishop William T. Manning said last night that he did not care to 


make any comment on the question 
does not belong to this diocese,” 
general body of the church 
a voluntary 


“The Church Temperance Society 
“but 
I have no jurisdiction over it. 
" Bishop Manning said he was not a 
member of the soclety and had not read Doctor Empringham’s report 
The statement of Wayne B. Wheeler, which was requested 

printed by Mr. WILLIs, is as follows: 
REPLY 


sald the bishop, is under the 


It's largely 


society, anyway 


TO DOCTOR EMPRINGHAM BY DR. WAYNE B. WHEELER 


It is regrettable that the report of the temperance committee of the 
Episcopal Church released in New York advises 
national prohibition act the ground that the law is not 


satisfactorily. Evidence from New York, signally failing 


the 
working 


mocification of 


ou 
to accept its 
obligation to enforce the Constitution, does not have great weight with 
other States which are loyal to the Constitution. 

None of the 


church denominations which officially supported the 
Anti-Saloon League in securing the eighteenth amendment have back 
tracked, and I believe more individual Episcopalians are in favor of 


prohibition to-day than heretofore 
The report is especially ill-timed now, because Government documents 


recently issued testify to prohibition’s observance, enforcement, and 
good results. The preliminary census of prisoners shows that penal 
commitments dropped from 521.7 per 100,000 in 1910—an average w 

year chosen by the Census Bureau and not by a dry organization ) 
$25.1 in 1923, a decrease of 37.7 per cent, while commitments for 
drunkenness fell from 185.0 to 83.1 per 100,000, a decrease of 55.5 


Disorderly conduct commitments dropped 51.5 per cent; assault cases, 
53.1 per cent; prostitution, 28.8 per cent 
per cent in that period. 


; and malicious mischief, 68.8 
These offenses are intimately associated with 


| drink 


| ratio in our history. 


The latest report cn census of paupers shows the lowest pauperism 
The Bureau of Vital reports 
rates, which compared with the average rate for the 
last six wet years (excluding 1918, the influenza year) shows a saving 
of 1,000,000 lives In the of 


Census Statistics 


decreased death 


six years prohibition. Industrial acct 


dents dropped from 9,997 in three wet years to 7,418 in the three dry 
years in coal and metal mines Railroad accidents took a death toll 
cf 49,975 in the last five wet years, but only 35,281 in the five dry 
years, with 946,257 injured while the saloons were open and 730,516 
since they were closed. 

Reverse Mr. Empringham’s seven points to find the facts. Instead 


Carstensen, “and I have never had so much distress on the part of 


parents of young people as I have in the last five years. 

“I have in mind two separate cases—parents of a boy and parents 
of a girl, both in college, they told me. It was not at all common 
for young men to take flasks to parties before prohibition. The par- 
ents of the girl and the young man both told me that it was quite 
the thing to carry flasks at both universities in those two cases. 


RECALLS AN ANECDOTE 


“You know this whole thing of prohibition reminds me of Edgar 
Allen Poe’s ‘Imp of the Perverse.” Dr. Lyman Abbott best illustrated 
what I mean when he once was invited to preach at Harvard. The 
vicar handed him some ministerial robes. Doctor Abbott looked at the 
robes and said: 

“*Do I have to wear these?’ 

“The vicar answered in the negative, and Doctor Abbott then said: 
‘ Well, if you had said I had to wear them, I would have refused to.’ 

“You can not promote morality by the corrupt methods and the 
questionable tactics of the Anti-Saloon League,” said Doctor Carsten- 
sen. “Their propaganda is not distinguished by meticulous regard for 
the limits imposed by facts.” 

Doctor Carstensen was asked to specify, and he said that one of the 
acts of the Anti-Saloon League resented by the clergy was their issu- 


all mention of wine. 

“TI think the Church Temperance Society has a grand opportunity to 
refuse to be made a football of politics.” 

The Right Rev..Ethelbert Talbor, Bishop of Harrisburg, Pa., is 
patron of the Church Temperance Society. The honorary vice presi- 
dents are: The Right Rey. Reginald Weller, Bishop of Fond da Lac, 
Wis.; the Right Rey. John C. Ward, Bishop of Leavenworth, Kans. ; 
and the Right Rev. Theodore P. Thurston, Bishop of Bastern Oklahoma, 


of probibition putting an end to scientific temperance teaching it has 
stimulated it. The Anti-Saloon League has reemphasized the need of 
edueation. The Scientific Temperance Federation was never so active 
The Women’s Christian Temperance Union maintains its historic work 
in this respect. The laws of 33 States 
in the schools are being observed and 
struction is now provided. 

No evidence of drinking among young exists 
Charles L. Chute, general secretary of the National Probation Associa 
tion, says, “ The number of spectacular crimes and the total number of 
law violations of all kinds have steadily decreased 
since the national prohibition law went into effect.” Deans of colleges 
and universities and high-school principals have denied the wet slandee 
that youth is as drunken to-day as when the license system existed 

It’s only a few years ago that the drunken 
university beer night, the reeling youngsters around the punch bowl 
at the ball, the high school boys and girls sneaking into the saloon 
back room, and a host of other bacchanalian scenes made the mothers 
of America sing, “ Where Is My Wandeting Boy To-night?’ 


commanding such 


material 


instruction 


better tor such in 


increased people 


among juveniles 


college student, the 


There is more kick in a clear head and a healthy body than in 
all the bottles of whisky or moonshine ever brewed. 

Prohibition has not only discouraged the consumption of wine 
| and beer, as Mr. Empringham declares, but has forbidden traffic in 
these liquors and reduced them to a small fraction of the former 
amount. If Mr, Empringham recalled the 167,740,325 gallons of dis 
tilled spirits consumed under license, he would not have made the 


' Bar Association 


| blunder of saying that it has increased the demand for these liquors.” 
ance of a new version of the Bible, trom which they had expurgated | 


Disrespect for law was not created by prohibition. The American 


found it existed 30 years before the cighteenth amend 


ment went into effect. 
There is no class legislation about prohibition. It forbids in 
toxicants to all alike. The rich can buy more deviltry of any kind, 


including booze, than the poor, but the law does not cause that. 
Intemperance has not increused but decreased. With all the new 
severity of judges, the Census Buresn finds drunkenness commitments 


in 1923 were 55.5 per cent lower than in 1910. Welfare societics, 
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health bureaus, economie experts, all report a decrease in intemper- 
ance. A man is unfortunate in his associations if be finds more intem- 
perance than formerly. 


The Volstead Act can not be modified to permit the sale of beer 
and wine, even though the Episcopal Temperance Commission desires it. 
The eighteenth amendment forbids traffic in intoxicants. No non- 
intoxicating wine has ever been invented, and the wets do not want 


beer that is really nonintoxicating. 

lo legalize wine and beer, making them cheap and easily accessi- 
ble, and then to educate people not to drink them is scarcely a logical 
or hopeful method of attaining sobriety. 

The Supreme Court recently said of the eighteenth amendment: “ Its 
purpe is to suppress the entire traffic in intoxicating liquor as a 
bevel ‘ 

Phe irts have repeatedly Indicated that the purpose of prohibition 

lation is to prevent the evils growing ont of the use of beverage 
intoxicant It is illogical to argne on the one hand that the country 


is suffering from alcoholic lawlessness and on the other hand to propose 
amendment to the law designed to increase the alcoholic content in 
permitted 

As long as the eighteenth amendment is a part of the Constitution 
of the United States Congress can not license the sale of liquors which 
in law would be unconstitu- 


courts. 


an 


beverages 


intoxicating fact. Such a declared 


tional by the 
it is equally indefensible to suggest the withholding of the penalties 


necessary to make the law effective. If the manufacture of beer and 
wine were permitted it would necessitate places for their manufacture 
and sale rhis would mean the return of the brewery and the saloon 
or ifs equivalent These institutions were among the most corrupting 


influence in American politics. 

lrohibtion was not adopted as a result of a sudden impulse during 
Empringham suggested. Prohibition has been a 
in the United States. After 50 years of agitation it 
gradually extended from local option to state-wide prohibition, until 
at the time the eighteenth amendment was adopted 33 States had 
adopted State prohibition and a large portion of the remaining terri- 
under local option. Ninety-five per cent of the area of 
and 68 per cent of the people were under no license laws 
when the eighteenth amendment was adopted. 


the war, as Doctor 


gradual growth 


tory 
the 


was dry 


country 


Resolutions proposing national constitutional prohibition were intro- 
duced in Congress and had a substantial majority for their adoption 
the United States entered the war. 

Dector Empringham says that prohibition has been a failure. 


It has 


been a failure for the brewers who have lost their billions of income, 
for the distillers whose spirits are no longer used, for the saloon 
keepers and bartenders who have had to go to werk It is a failure 
for the loan shark who preyed on the saloon victims, the tenement 
gouger who rented slums to the worker who patronized the saloon, It 
is a failure for the toper who wants to stupefy himself. It is a 
failure for all who prey upen their fellow men. For others it is a 


success 

tusiness authorities, such as Hoover, Gary, Ford, Scott, Babson, and 
others, declare prohibition an essential element in our prosperity. An 
unobserved, unenforced law would not achieve this. 

Disrespect for law was net brought about by prohibition, as Doctor 
remarks. Prohibition did not manufacture any new 
It the most prolific cause of crime. Behind most 
and there was the mind inflamed with drink. In 
Washington you can see a sign, ** Here John Wilkes Booth took a drink 


and then went to Ford's Theater, where he murdered Abraham Lincoln.” 


Empringham 
crimes, outlawed 


murders assaults 


A drink-inflamed mind sept Guiteau to the assassination of Garfield, 
sent Czolgosz to kill McKinley. Back of countless robberies there 
was the ruin wrought by drink which made its unsteady victim 


unable to earn honestiy the money he stole. Prohibition did net manu- 
facture false crimes or pretended crimes, but it did outlaw forever the 
crime factory called brewery, distillery, or saloon. 

This “ salutary law,” as the President recently called the prohibicion 
act, should have the support of every church denomination, and any 
denomination which did not give its official support to securing na- 
tional prohibition should hesitate to embarrass its sister denomina- 
tiens which did make the sacrifice to secure this great moral victory, 
and are keeping up the fight te make its enfercement more effective 


year by year. 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, yesterday we voted on several 
amendments applying to incomes in excess of $100,000, one 
offered by my colleague [Mr. Howsgti] which provided a 
surtax up as high as 40 per cent, another one which I intro- 
duced providing for a surtax on incomes up to a million 
dollars, with a maximum tax of 30 per cent, and another 
nmendment that covered incomes up to $500,000 providing for 
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a surtax reaching a limit of 25 per cent on the excess gjyoy, 

I desire to give notice that when the bill gets into ¢), 
Senate I shall offer another amendment applying only to j,. 
comes in excess of $100,000, which will provide for a surt,, 
on such incomes in a graduated seale up to $1,000,000, coy 
mencing with $100,000 at 20 per cent and reaching net inconox 
of $1,000,000, the excess of which shall be taxed at 25 per ce; 
For the information of the Senate I now offer the amendmey: 
and ask that it may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printeg 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. I also offer another amendment to another 
portion of the bill, which will give employees in the bureay 
the right to give information to Congress without subjecting 
themselves to the criminal penalties that are provided 
any violation of the secret methods of the bureau. 
the amendment may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, 30,000 petitioners have 
asked me to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
they think it is unfair that there should be a sales tax impose: 
on automobiles. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree entirely with the Senator 
from Illinois, and if he will support the amendment which | 
have offered we shall eliminate the sales tax upon automobiles. 
I am very glad that the Senator has evidenced his faith in the 
proposition which I have submitted. 


for 
I ask that 


BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS TO LAKE PORTS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk and ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp 
a table showing for the years since 1909 shipments of bitu- 
minous coal to lower lake ports. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Shipments of bituminous coal to lower Lake ports 











a 
| vania (in- oy 
. | einding | Southern | | Other "- 
Year | Mewnda Ohio =| West Vir- | Kentucky | gictricts Tota 
| “ville, gina | 
| ow.Va.) | | | 
i 
| } 
8,055,000 2, 918, 000 3, 052, 000 | 8,000 | 1,318,000 | 15,351, 009 
10, 442,000 3, 768,000 | 4,333,000 | 11,000 | 1, 713,000 | 20, 267.00) 
10, 228,000 | 4,110,000 | 5,452,000 | 10,000 | 1, 827, 000 | 21, 627, 000 
10, 053,000 4,318,000 5,192,000 | 27,000 ; 1,720,000 | 21,310, 00) 
12, 502,000 5,646,000 | 6,030,000 | 397,000 | 2'165,000 | 26, 830. 000 
10, 658,000 | 1,247,900 | 6,388,000 | 859,000 | 2, 232, 000 | 21, 384. 000 
9, 620,000 2, 484.000 6,646,000 | 701,000 | 2,056, 000 | 21; 507. 000 
8, 781,000 5,302,000 | 8,074,000 | 920,000 | 1,616,000 | 24, 693, 000 
7, 507,000 7,821,000 | 9, 228,000 | 1,189,000 | "994, 000 | 26, 829, 000 
8149000 9.587.000 | 7,838,000 | 1,315,000 | 1,318, 000 | 28, 157. 000 
7,080,000 5,840,000 6, 559,000 | 1,425,000 | "852, 000 | 21, 756, 000 
7,385,000 7,607,000, 4,882,000 | 1,375,000 | 1, 192, 000 | 22, 391, 090 
6, 990, 000 5, 538,000 | 6, 517,000. 2, 624, 000 | ° 695, 000 | 22, 304, 000 
5.478.000 3,386,000 5, 370, 000 | 3.091, 000 | 1, 253, 000 | 18, 578, 000 
10,335,000 5, 953,000 | 7,859,000 | 3,297,000 | 2,396,000 | 29, 840, 000 
4,801,000 4,004,000 | 9,716,000 | 3,570,000 | 890,000 | 22, 951, 000 
3,241,000 1, 452,000 | 13, 289, 000 | 6, 723, 000 | 1, 628,000 | 26, 333, 000 


i 
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THE FOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, a day or two ago I called the 
attention of the Senate to the organization of a gigantic trust 
having a capital stock of $2,000,000,000 for the purpose of con- 
trolling the bakeries and the bread industry of the United 
States. This organization or corporations promoted by the 
same persons and which are to be absorbed by the parent 
corporation with its $2,000,000,000 capital stock have already 
entered upon their plan of acquiring baking establishments and 
food product companies in various parts of the United Siates. 
The plan contemplates the control of the price of bread and 
other agricultural products or commodities produced by tile 
agriculturists of the United States, and will be, in every 
sense of the word, a monopoly. This organization is but one 
of many which have been formed or are being formed for the 
purpose of controlling production, manufacture, and sale of 
nearly all of the commodities required by the people. 

That these organizations, stupendous and powerful, will con- 
stitute a menace to our economic and, indeed, our political 
system can not be denied. If unchecked it will mean that the 
independent producer and the business man of limited meats 
will be crushed and the prices of commodities will be fixed 
by monopolistic organization and the people exploited by their 
industrial masters. It is dangerous to have political power 
consolidated in the hands of a few individuals. It is perhaps 
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wore dangerous to have the wealth of the country and the | 
ourees of production and distribution controlled by great cor- 

rations which are integrated and bound together for the pro- 

tion of their own interests. 

Mr. President, my attention was called this morning to the 

organization of another corporation known as the National 

Food Products Corporation, having a capital of $200,000,000 

The Baltimore Sun, which is a paper of standing, in its columns 

of yesterday contains the following statement: 


yn 


: _ 
With a potential 


capitalization of $200,000,000, another gigantk 
nutional food products company was incorporated under cireum- 
nees of secrecy last October In Maryland as the National Food 
preduects Corporation, with an authorized capital of only $2,000, | 
ded inte 20 shares of $100 par value. 


Public announcement of the incorporation was made yesterday, after 


successive amendments had been made to the original charter and 
®°0 shares had been increased to 2,000,000 shares of no par value 


divided equally into class A and class B. 


ASSESSED AT 200,000,000 


\lIthough the corporation's stock is listed as without par value, it 
was assessed at $200,000,000 by the State tax commission for the pur- 
pose of establishing the amount of bonus tax. 

The charter of the corporation gives it the right to cover the same 

ternational field and engage in the same activities as the Ward Food 
Products Corporation, which was incorporated last Saturday in Mary- | 
land with a potential capitalization of $2,000,000,000. 


The purposes of this corporation are to purchase, own, sell, 
and underwrite securities of concerns engaged in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of food products. It is clear that the 
plan is for this organization to absorb plants and organiza- 
tions now engaged in the manufacture and sale of food prod- | 
ucts. The scheme, of course, is to buy out a multitude of com- 
peting organizations throughout the United States and to bring 
them together in one corporation in order that competition may 
be destroyed and monopolistic control of food commodities be 
secured. By an amendment, so the newspapers state, recently 
filed with the commission at Baltimore the capitalization was 
increase to 2,000,000 shares of nonpar-value stock. This stock | 
is divided into two classes—A and B. The article proceeds: 


\ public offering of securities will presently be made in the interest 
of the new company, which announces that its initial investments 
already show a substantial appreciation in present market value over 
* * * The offering, which will be made by a group of bank- 
ers, headed by Chandler & Co. (Inc.), who have played an important | 
part in the development of food securities, will take the form of | 
100,000 shares of class A and 200,000 shares of class B common stock, 
which will probably be priced at $45 per unit. Each unit will consist 
of one share in each class of stock. 


cost. 


Mr. President, it is obvious that a stock-jobbing scheme is 
about to be put over on the American people. Of course, the 
primary purpose is, as I have indicated, to consolidate com- 
petitive business enterprises and organizations and to pay | 
for the properties thus acquired, and perhaps obtain some 
eash and a considerable amount of stock in a new company. 
Another purpose is to unload upon the public tens of millions 
of dollars of stock in the new organization. Property of con- | 
siderable value undoubtedly will be acquired, but fictitious | 
values will be ascribed to the same and when it is offered to 
the public in the form of stock of the consolidated company 
it will have an inflated value several hundred per cent above 
its real value and the public will, by judicious advertising 
and by a method of propaganda known to these experts in 
high finance, be deluded into buying this stock. The promo- | 
ters of the organization will make millions taken from the | 
pockets of the people and at the same time will retain control | 
of the gigantic organizations formed. They will determine its 
policies, wage a war of destruction against any competitor | 
that may have the temerity to cross its path, and maintain | 
commodity prices at levels so high that enermous profits will 
be made and the consuming public plundered. 

One of the favorite pastimes, particularly in New York, is 
to take over corporations, reorganize them, and unload upon 
the public the watered stock which the promoters provide to | 
feed to the gullible public. The Dodge Bros. Co. was re- | 
cently taken into Dillon, Read & Co. It was accomplished in 
a most spectacular manner. One of the members of the com- 
pany, who is said to be a young “ Napoleon of Finance,” engi- 
ueered the scheme. It is alleged that this firm, by reason of 
this accomplishment, becomes a bright star in the firmament of | 
New York finance, whose brilliancy may be equal to that 
stellar orb of great magnitude known as J. Pierpont Morgan | 
& Co. The Dodge Co. had no new assets by reason of the | 
reorganization, but it had a vast amount of new stock, which | 
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was sold to the public, Dillon, Read & Co. making a profit, as 
is reported, of approximately $19,000,000 rhe corporation is 
still controlled by the promoters of this scheme Differ 
classes of stock were issued, but the purchasers of the new 
stock obtained no control of the corporation. 

And other organizations are being formed and consolidation 


affected which result in smaller corporations and plants and 
enterprises being grouped and massed and brought under 
control, The new and controlling corporation, which absorbs 


a multitude of smaller ones, promptly issues class A and 
class B stock, without voting privileges, which is unloaded 
upon the public, while the promoters of the reorganizati: 
and consolidations make millions and retain control of th 


ns 


a 


|} hew creations which they have brought into existence 


Most of these spectacular reorganizations have an ugly 
There is something sordid and selfish behind many of 
and illegitimate profits are reaped, and the pubic 
bear the burdens. The stocks which are issued are given a 
fictitious value in the market. Adroit and skilltul advertising 
is employed to seduce the people into buying these new issues. 
and the stockbrokers are deluged with orders from all parts 
of the land, and the banks are used to further not only the 
reorganizations, but aid purchasers, directly or indirectly, in 
meeting the margins required by the stockbrokers. Many of 
these reorganizations are gambling transactions. They are 
immoral—they add no wealth to the country; they will prove 
an injury to the people. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I merely rise for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the Senator from Utah to 
the resolution, which I introduced last evening, providing for 
an investigation by a Senate committee of the Ward Food 
Products Corporation and the National Food Products Cor- 
poration. I hope the Senator will give that resolution his 
study and consideration, because I expect to call it up at the 
first opportunity when the situation in the Senate permits, 
and I trust that I may have the Senator’s support in securing 
the consideration and adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. KING. I am glad to know that the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin has offered the resolution to which he refers. I 


look 
. 
them, 


made to 


| may say in passing to my friend that, from the apparent in- 


difference of the Department of Justice to these huge consolida 


| tions, he need not expect any great support from that arm of 
| the Government. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the fact that the Federal Trade Commission has had before it 
a resolution adopted by the Senate, I think on February 26, 
1924, instructing it to investigate the activities of Mr, Ward, 
and the fact that Mr. Ward's activities have gone further with 
out check, places a duty upon the Senate to investigate the 
entire situation and ascertain the facts which are back of this 
gigantic merger of companies dealing in food products. 

Mr. KING. May ask the Senator from Wisconsin if it is 
not true that a majority of the Federal Trade Commission 
took a different view from that which evidently was the view 
of the Senate and which is entertained by the minority mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission with respect to that 
particular resolution? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true, Mr. President. The 
majority of the commission went so far in refusing to initiate 
the investigation as to refer the matter to the Attorney Gen 
eral of the United States for an opinion as to whether or not 
they were under any obligation to conduct the investigation 
directed by the Senate. 

Mr. KING. All of which emphasizes the fact that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission under its present control or with its 
present personnel has ceased to function. It ought to be abol- 
ished, as well as the Tariff Commission, because they appar- 


ently are there to protect the organizations engaged in monopo-. 


listic activities, and, with respect to tariff matters, to protect 
the great manufacturing interests of the United States which, 
behind the ramparts of prohibitive tariff laws, are robbing 
and exploiting the American people. 

But, Mr. President, to return to the origina! theme. This 
American Food Products Co. will soon offer to the people these 
“ gilt-edge securities.” They will be printed in gold and there 
will be a multitude of beautiful colors, particularly green, and 
they will try to get the “long green” from the gullible, unsus- 
pecting wage earners and other people of the United States. 

Mr. President, the policy of many manufacturing and other 
erganizations in the United States at the present time is to de- 
stroy our competitive system and to compel the people of the 
United States to pay tribute to monopolies and trusts. The 
great issue before the American pevple to-day—indeed it is a 
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vital one—is that involved in this powerful movement which has | 
for its object the covsolidation of capital and the control by a 
limited number of the wealth and resources and production and 
distribution of the commodities of our country. One is blind 
who can not see that many of these trade associations which are 
being formed are mere blinds to hide efforts to control produc- 
tion, to fix prices, and to reap extortionate profits from the con- 
sinning It is time the American people are aroused 
from their lethargy to the menace which giant corporations and 
powerful monopolies present. 

Mr. President, I shall from time to time call the attention | 
of the Senate to some of these trusts, such as the Aluminum 
Trust, the Steel Trust, and the Bread Trust; and I shall urge 
that steps be taken to secure relief for the American people. 

It may that the Sherman law needs amendment. It is 
important that the Department of Justice should function and 
should protect the people against these gigantic corporations 
which seek to control the industries of our country. Unfortu- 
nately the conduct of the Department of Justice and the atti- 
tude of the President, as reflected in his recent speech in New 
York, have led to the belief that monopolies are not to be 
prosecuted and that these predatory organizations may continue 
and further consolidations be effectuated. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana’? 

Mr. KING I yield 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is familiar with the fact that 
the Federal Trade Commission, as formerly organized, sent a | 
number of cases over to the Department of Justice for prose- 
cution? 

Mr. KING. More than 47. 

Mr. WHEELER. More than 47; and they were never prose- 
cuted while Mr. Daugherty was Attorney General, and neither 
were there any prosecutions started on those by Mr. | 
Stone or by the present Attorney General. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that two or three cases have 
been prosecuted or that proceedings have been instituted under | 
the Dangherty régime. Whether any have been prosecuted 
under Mr. Sargent’s régime I am unable to state with certainty. 
My information is, however, that the recommendations of the 
ederal Trade Commission and the reports which have been | 
submitted are still slumbering in the secret archives of the De- 
partment of Justice. 


TLISSCA, 


be 


cases 


TAX REDUCTION 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize caxation, 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, yesterday morning the Finance 
Committee met and, at the request of the experts of the depart- 
ment, suggested certain amendments for clarification of the 
bill, and the committee agreed that they should be reported. 
I shall begin now with the first one, and take those that were 
agreed upon down to the publicity section. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I interrupt 
from Utah at that point? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. These amendments deal with the administra- 
tive features of the bill, do they? 

Mr. SMOOT., Entirely. 

Mr. MOSES. And they have not been printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they have not; but I will give an explana- | 
tion of them as I offer them. 

Mr. MOSES. Of course, the Senator's oral explanation is | 
always lucid, but ordinarily I like to see things in plain print; | 
and if the Senator has no objection, I would rather have him 
present the amendments and have them printed, so that we | 
can have them before us in printed form. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I offer these amendments and make the 
explanations, if the Senator desires any one of them to go 
over I shall be glad to have that done. 


the Senator 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 
Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 
Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 


Lenroot] whether he gave notice that he would call for a 
separate vote upon his amendment in the Senate? 


Mr. LENROOT. It was not necessary under the rule, be- 
cause the amendment was rejected. It can be reoffered. 
Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator intend to reoffer it in the | 


Senate? 

Mr. LENROOT. I probably shall. 
I now expect to reoffer it. 

if the Senator from Utah will yield, I should like to call | 
attention to a statement in the debate last night. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; 1 yield for that purpose; 


Any Senator can offer it. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the hour was late last nigh} 
and just at the close of the debate the Senator from North 
Carolina made a statement about which I should like some 
information from the Senator from Utah, the chairman of the 
committee. 

I read from the Recorp, page 2913: 

Mr. StmMons, Mr. 
to increase 


President, the Senator from Wisconsin wants 
the surtax rate to 25 


25 per cent for the purpose of getting 


| $10,000,000 more out of the large taxpayers of this country. 


Now— 
In the arrangement and adjustment which the minority members 
of the Finance Commitiee entered into with the majority members 


we succeeded in having $24,000,000 in taxes taken off the smaller tax- 


payers of this country, and, in consideration of that, we consented to 
make a reasonable reduction, as we thought, upon 


the larger and 
higher incomes. 


Clearly stating that there was a bargain or trade, Mr. Presi- 
dent, between the minority members and the majority members 


| of the committee, the majority members agreeing that they 


would consent to a reduction in the rates on incomes under 


| $100,000 if the minority members would agree to accept the 


20 per cent rate upon the higher incomes in excess of $100,000. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in the proposition which | 
submitted to the Senate on behalf of the minority members of 


| the Finance Committee, carefully written out and incorporated 
| in the Recorp, after stating that we would propose a reduc- 


tion in the lower brackets I stated that if these reductions 
were made we would then consent to the maximum rate fixed 
in the House bill, meaning thereby that if they were not made 
we woeuid oppose the maximum prescribed in the House bill, 
The Senator will find that statement in the proposition of the 
minority members, submitted to the Senate and incorporated in 
the Recorp before the Finance Committee began the considera- 
It was at my request, with the addition of 


Mr. LENROOT. But 


In the arrangement and adjustment 
of the Finance Committee entered into— 


Not with the 
With the majority 


note the language: 


which the minority members 


Senate— 
members — 

Of the Finance Committee— 
we succeeded in having $24,000,000 in taxes taken off— 

And so forth. 
ment was made? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as I have heretofore stated, 
it was agreed in the committee that the majority members, with 
a slight reduction, would accept the rates proposed by the mi- 
nority members—— 

Mr. LENROOT. In consideration of the minority members 
not proposing a higher rate than 20 per cent? 

Mr. SIMMONS._ And, carrying out my statement made here, 
I gave the committee assurances that if those rates were ac- 
cepted then the minority members of the committee would make 
no opposition to the 20 per cent maximum surtax rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Utah 
whether there was any consideration that if these reductions 


I desire to ask whether any such arrange- 


| below $100,000 were made the minority members would not 


then press for a higher rate than 20 per cent, and if the ma- 


| jority members made any such bargain? 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that the latter state- 
ment made by the Senator is virtually correct. The rates on 
the intermediate incomes as passed by the House, beginning 


| with $30,000 and going up to $60,000, showed a very small per- 


centage of decrease. The Republican members recognized that 
fact. The senior Senator from North Carolina had a new tax 
rate, and presented it to the Finance Committee. Under that 
rate in the case of intermediate incomes, as I have already 
stated, it appeared to me, and not only to me but I think to 
everybody, that the reductions made would aggregate forty- 
four or forty-five million dollars. I took the position that we 
could not stand that; that it was impossible for us to do it; 
and then there was the compromise, as the Senator from North 
Carolina says, on the rates imposed upon the intermediate 
incomes. 

Mr, LENROOT. Below $100,000?. 

Mr. SMOOT. Below $100,000; and the Senator from North 
Carolina and myself agreed upon those rates, reducing the 


amount from $44,000,000 to $21,000,000, as I remember. That 
was agreed to, and it was submitted to the committee. 
Mr. WATSON. But the Senator did nof agree upon these 


rates until after he had consulted with other members of the 
committee? 
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Mr SMOOT. Oh, T did not, of course. 

Mr. WATSON. That is what I say. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I do not think the Senator from North 
i arolina did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
minority members. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator consulted with the minority mem- 
} wus “Y 
oar. SIMMONS. Yes. The only member of the minority who 
as not present was the junior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, | was about to say that the 
ynior Senator from Utah knew nothing about it until the 
matter was presented in the committee room. I regret to make 
that statement, but in justice to myself I feel that I should; 
and then I epposed it. 

Mr. SMOOT.. That is the fact, Mr. President. That was the 
statement made by the senior Senator from North Carolina at 
he time. That was the agreement that was made. After that 
was presented to the committee the committee agreed to that in 
» unit, with the exception of the junior Senator from Utah. As 
| say, the increase over 25 per cent never was presented to the 
copunittee, and never was voted upon. 

Mr. LENROOT And it had nothing to do with the agree- 
ent made by the majority with the minority members of the 
committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
further, 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina did go as high as 25 
per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And I said in my original proposition that 
if these reductions proposed by the minority were made, we 


No; of course not. 


It never was discussed by the committee any 
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majority was to get a relief of $23,000,000—I said $24,000,000, 
but I understand from Mr. McCoy that it is $23,000,000—on 
behalf of the taxpayers of the United States whose incomes 
do not exceed $100,000. I would rather have a reduction of 
$23,000,000 upon those taxpayers who, under the bill as it 
passed the House, were unfairly dealt with, thereby bringing 
about equity and parity between them and the large-income 
taxpayers of this country, than to have $10,000,000 more money 


| in the Treasury. 


| payer. 


but it is true that the rates in the original proposi- | 


| been 


would stand by the House provision upon the maximum sur- | 


tax. They made the reductions in the rates, and they were 
accepted, and we did propose to stand by the House maximum 
‘ate. There is no mystery or dispute at all about the compro- 
mise agreement. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah is through, Il 
should like to make a further observation about this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: Ll am through. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When the House bill came over, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I discovered that it was entirely out of balance; that 
under it the larger taxpayers would get a very great advan- 
tage over the small taxpayers, and that that was the result 
of the failure of the House in drafting its bill to give a due 
proportion of the reductions it was proposing to make to that 
class of taxpayers whose incomes ranged between $20,000 and 
$64,000. IL observed that the House bill gave to that class of 
taxpayers only an average reduction of about 6 or 7 per cent, 
as compared with 25 per cent given to the taxpayers above 
$60,000 and practically 50 per cent to the taxpayers 
$100,000. That struck me as being very unjust, and 1 felt 


above | 


that it ought to be remedied; and the purpose of the minority | 


n making our original proposals was to remedy that situation. 

I said in the meeting 
Members, and I said in the meeting of the committee that if the 
taxpayer below $100,000 were given a fair, equitable reduction 
in proportion to what was to be given the taxpayer above 
$100,000, we would accept the 20 per cent maximum surtax. 


that of 1924 would be preserved if the rate of reduction allowed 
the taxpayer between $20,000 and $64,000 were raised to the 


of the conference of the minority | 


extent that we proposed to raise it; and if that were done, | 
then I could in all good conscience accept the House bill with | 


that amendment, and I would do it. 

When the committee met I renewed the contention which I 
had made before in the minority conference. I insisted upon 
the acceptance of the reductions which we proposed. I stated 
to the committee that if those reductions were made in the 
lower incomes, as proposed by the minority Members, it would 
justify us in making the reductions on the higher incomes pro- 
vided in the House bill, and I would agree to it in such event. 
The compromise was based upon that understanding. I said 
then, and I say now, that if those reductions had not been 
made I never would have consented to 20 per cent; I would 
have insisted upon a 25 per cent maximum, at least. But with 
those reductions in the lower brackets made there is, to my 
mind, a fair equalization of the benefits of the reductions made 
in this bill. At least the reductions made in this bill are upon 
a parity with the reductions made in the 1924 bill. 

I did say yesterday, and I repeat, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot], by his amendment, 
sought to get $10,000,000 out of the higher taxpayers for the 
benefit of the Treasury. 

What the minority members of the committee accomplished 
by this adjustment of the matters with the members of the 


ee 


Many of the Senators who voted against the compromise 
rates profess that they are chiefly interested in the small tax- 
payer. Our compromise was in the interest of the small tax- 
It would give him $23,000,000 reduction that he would 
not get otherwise. The amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
cousin did not affect that situation, but he proposed to get 
$10,000,000 more for the Treasury. 


I stand here seeking justice for the small taxpayers of this 
country. I think that what I accomplished did that, and I 
am satisfied that we got $23,000,000 for the relief of the 


small taxpayers, although it may be at the same time we re- 
frained from imposing on the income-tax payers 
incomes a further tax of $10,000,000 that the 
Wisconsin would like to see imposed upon them. 
The sum and substance of it is that we relieved the small 
man of $23,000,000, and, according to the statement of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, relieved the big man of $10,000,000 
In my 26 years’ service in the Senate, upon some of the larger 
committees and upon the conferences on all legislation that has 
reported out of the Finance Committee of the Senate 
and the Ways and Means Committee of the House for the past 
15 years, I have discovered that in a representative Congress, 
with two Houses, the only way to accomplish results in many 
instances, either in committee or in conference, or upon the 
floors of the two Houses, is by each side yielding and making 
concessions to the other side. To stand stubbornly to the last 
for every single point or one’s original contentions may be 
admired and praised as firmness by those who wish so to view 


with 
Senator 


larger 
irom 


it, but in our work here in Congress, and especially in the 
Senate, that is not always the way to accomplishment. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, there is lying 


on the desk of each Senator a comparative print showing the 
rates in the present law under the bill as it passed the House 
and under the Senate Finance Committee bill. If Senators will 
refer to pages 74 and 75 of that print they will see, as every 
member of the Finance Committee, Republican and Demo- 
crat, instantly saw, that what the House had done in the sur 
tax schedule was simply to cut the peak off it. 


It had not made one penny of change in the surtax on 
| incomes from $42,000 down. Just compare the rates on page 


74, which are those of the revenue law of 1924, with the rate 
on page 75, which are the rates of the bill as it passed the 
House, and it will be seen that they are identical. It did not 
require great genius to discover the injustice. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is on the face of it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is right on the face of it. 
The Senator from North Carolina was struck by it, just as 
the Senator from Utah was struck by it, and we all agreed 


that something ought to be done for that group of taxpayers. 
I said that I believed that the parity of this measure with | 


They are the wheel horses of the Nation, after all, those men 
who earn $42,000 a year or less. Most of the professional men 
and most of the able executives of the country come in that 
class, and the House had not done anything for them. The 
House had reduced their normal tax, and, of course, the 
change in the earned-income provision helped them, but the 
surtaxes of those people remained absolutely unchanged, and 
we discussed what could be done. The Senator from North 
Carolina presented a proposition; then we presented one, and 
we discussed them both. We figured with Mr. McCoy on what 
the reduction would be, and finally we came to a meeting of 
minds on the bill as it has been reported, all of us except the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], who was detained on 
other business. 

The course we followed is the course every committee must 
follow if it expects to accomplish results, It merely goes to 
show that no member of the Finance Committee was playing 
politics ; that it was possible for all of us, looking at the ques- 
tion from our different points of view, to agree that this was 
fair. The idea that one side of the table bought something 
from the other side by making this or that concession is pre- 
posterous, and it is unworthy, because the committee worked 
without marring its work with politics. There was no politics 
in the consideration of this bill, and I think it is to the credit 
of both the majority and the minority that that was so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was a mere guestion of what was right 
and what was just. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Absolutely. We were. acting 
as Americans, working for a sound result, and nobody was 
trying (to make political capital out of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was nothing bid under a_ bushel. 
The Senate was put on notice openly that the minority Mem- 
bers had come to a conclusion that if these additional reduc- 


tions were allowed then they would accept in committee the 
House maximum rate. There was no secrecy about it at all. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope this discussion will not 


proceed any further. 
Mr. SMOOT. I hope so. 
Mr. NORRIS. If it does, we are likely to get the two parties 


to this agreement at loggerheads. 
Mr. COUZENS. Oh, no. 
Mr. NORRIS. There is no danger of that? 
Mr. COUZENS. No. 
Mr. NORRIS. That is the only thing I am afraid of. I 


would dislike to have the secrets of this coalition exposed to the 
public view. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There were no secrets about it. 

Mr, NORRIS. It is getting to a point where there will be no 
secrets, if the discussion continues. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was given to the public long before the 
committee even took up the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Senators must remember that there has been 
a lot of secrecy in the preparation of this bill. The committee 
is still going to cover it up; I presume the coalition will hold 
long enough to cover it up and continue the practice of attend- 
ing to the public’s business behind closed doors. If the mem- 
bers of the committee get to talking here in public it will be 
necessary to close the doors of the Senate and consider this in 
executive business. 

It would not be well for the country to know that there is 
not only secrecy in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, where hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of public funds are involved, but 
that agreements have been made on a nonpartisan basis in the 
committee, and then, when the bill gets on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, the party spirit is appealed to, to line the rest of us up 
here like a lot of sheep to support our respective leaders, to 
carry out the objects of this coalition government, which after 
all is in complete harmony with the system of the Treasury 
Department, which handles the public funds of the taxpayers 
of the Nation. 

The Senator from North Carolina, it seems, discovered that 
there was a class of taxpayers having incomes of $25,000 or 
$30,000 up to $100,000 who were not fairly treated, and his 
proposition was to give them a square deal. Very commendable 
of him, very! In order to get a square deal for them, he 
threatened by his proposition to increase the surtax to as high 
as 25 per cent on those who were getting incomes above $100,000 
and who to a great extent escape taxation. In order to get 
justice to one class of taxpayers it appears he made an agree- 
ment with the Senator from Utah and his confederates that 
they would perform an injustice to another class of taxpayers. 

The Senator had forgotten that when the last tax bill waa 
before us he discovered the same kind of difficulty, but instead 
of surrendering the right to tax the men of immense wealth, 
in order to get justice for some poor people who had incomes 
of only from $60,000 to $100,000, he stood on principle. There 
was no coalition then with the committee leaders. There was 
no attempt then to make an agreement in the secrecy of the 
committee room on a nonpartisan, purely patriotic basis, and 
then have it backed up here on a purely partisan basis on an 
appeal to be regular with your party and support your leader. 
He came into the Senate at that time, and all remember how 
well he succeeded. He had had the experience of coming into 
the Senate with an amendment for which he did not have on 
the Democratic side of the Chamber sufficient votes to put it 
across, but he knew there were some outcasts over here who 
were going to lay aside partisanship, a few who refused to 
bare the backs to the party lash and to obey the mandates of 
the leader, either in the White House or elsewhere, and he 
knew that that little group of fellows would help him on the 
floor of the Senate, and that he could get justice to both 
classes; that he would not only save the poor fellows who had 
incomes of from $20,000 to $100,000 but that we would fairly 
tax those who had incomes in excess of that. 

I have wondered why the Senator entered into that coali- 
tion. I have wondered why he did not remember his experience 
when the last tax bill was before us. I have wondered why 
he cid not remember that over here there were enough votes 
that would get behind him and let him have the honor and the 
glory for himself and his party, but that on principle there 
would be enough votes over here not only to protect one class 
of taxpayers but to see that another class did not escape the 
just and fair taxation that ought to be provided for them. The 
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votes were here. The Senater from North Carolina had y» 
reason, in my judgment, to back down on his 25 per cent 
proposition. 

I suppose the Senator was in earnest when he submitted ¢hs: 
proposition. I have no doubt that he meant it, that he believer 
it was just, but it provided for a maximum surtax of 25 per 
cent, so it now appears that he did surrender. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I stated on yesterday and | 
repeat now that as the bill came from the House it did jot 
justify going down to a 20 per cent maximum surtax; and | 
stated further that if the reductions which were proposed by 
the minority were consented to, then, in my judgment, it woul, 
justify a reduction down to 20 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not questioning the Senator's attitude 
nor his convictions, but he says now that if the proposition had 
not been accepted, then he intended to come to the floor of the 
Senate with a proposition to have the surtaxes run up as high 
as 25 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; because I believe that if the House 
rates had been retained below $100,000, then a 25 per cent 
maximum surtax rate would have been justified; but if they 
were reduced in something like the proportion or to the extent 
proposed by the minority, then I thought a 20 per cent surtax 
rate would be sufficient. I do, indeed, think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have now this wonderful condition: That 
the Senator from North Carolina by his coalition has enabled 
those who agree with him, including the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoot], to put through the Senate, as they did put 
through the Senate on yesterday, a proposition that if a man's 
income is more than $100,000, he shall be taxed at a preferen- 
tial rate against anybody else and any other taxpayer in the 
bill; that the bill, as a matter of fact, as it now stands before 
this body, provides for a reduction of 44 per cent in the taxes 
of the man who can best afford to pay taxes, the man who has 
a net income above $100,000. Forty-four per cent reduction 
for the man whose net income is $1,000,000! Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the days of George Washington there was not a man 
in the United States who with all his property was worth 
$1,000,000. Now we have gone so far and so rapldly that 
there are many whose net income is more than $1,000,000, and 
they are the preferred class in the bill as it stands now. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, it appears, was in favor of taxing those incomes up to 
the extent of 25 per cent, yet by the coalition that has been 
formed in the committce he has surrendered, when he must 
have known that on the floor of the Senate with his ability, 
his eloquence, his knowledge, and himself as the leader, we had 
the votes to carry his proposition through and put it into the 
law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that if I had all 
the votes that came to me from his side of the Chamber when 
the last revenue bill was before the Senate, I could not have 
put it through. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will my friend from Nebraska 
yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. With pleasure. 

Mr. WATSON. My understanding is that my friend from 
Nebraska is out of patience—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I am not out of patience. 

Mr. WATSON. Wait—because the Senator from North Caro- 
lina made an alleged coalition with the Senator from Utah——- 

Mr. NORRIS. Why does the Senator say “alleged”? Every- 
body knows that no such word belongs there. 

Mr. WATSON. An alleged coalition with the Senator from 
Utah and the majority on this side of the aisle, instead of mak- 
ing a coalition with him and the so-called insurgents on this 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; he made no coalition with us before. 
He stood for a principle. He stood on what he believed to be 
right. At that time he believed in a 40 per cent maximum sur- 
tax. He stood for that because he believed it, and he got the 
votes of some of us over here to put it through. To him went 
the honor and the glory of it all. I am sorry he did not con- 
tinue to use the same method. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator forgets that I 
was confronted by the situation that the House had voted the 
measure through by a practically unanimous yote. I was con- 
fronted with the situation that there had been a very radical 
change in the views of certain Members outside of the insurgent 
element that he claims helped me so much in the passage of the 
other revenue bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, I think there had been quite a change 
outside. That “ outside” means there had been quite a change 
in the class of men in this country who have incomes of more 
than $100,000. They are a fine class of men. They never forget 
a favor. They will not forget this. 
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They will be ready when the war comes on to enlist with | 
their pockets full of yellow metal, which will pour forth just 
as freely as water runs over Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals. 
They have had a change of heart. They will be ready. They | 
will back up this coalition, and they will flood the country | 
with propaganda that will make a holy thing of the coalition. 

Oh, yes; there were those “outside” who changed their 
minds. It is those outside, those behind the scenes, as # mat- 
ter of fact, who manipulate party politics vine times out of ten. 
They have manipulated it very cleverly here, and we will see 
the result of it when we come to the cawpaign. It seems to 
me that to be consistent we ought to say that we will carry 
these brackets up to $100,000 and then abvlish all taxes above 
that bracket. 

The man who has a million-dollar income gets a greater 
reduction in taxes than anybody else. The amount that is 
left for him to pay is just the same as for the little felluw 
who only has an income of $100,000. Did Senators evec think 
of just the difference between $100,000 and $1,000,000? The 
man with a $100,000 income is nothing but a piker. He conid 
not contribute to a campaign fund a nickel with as much ease 
and with as little burden as the man who has a net income 
of several million dollars could divide half of the amount 
with the political committees. As a matter of fact, con:pared 
with the man with a $100,000 net income, the man who has 
several million dollars net income could pay $50,000 for evcry 
penny that the poor man who only has a $100,000 net income 
could pay, and he would not feel it as much. He will not 
feel it. It is a profit to him. He realizes, and he will realize 
when the time comes, that it is one of the biggest finencial 
advantages for him that ever happened, and that he will be 
able to save an immense amount of money out of it. It will 
be profitable to him to do it. He can well afford to do it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President——- 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply want to say to the Senator that 
if he will take the tables and work them out he will see that 
even under the present bill as framed by the committee he 
does not clearly state the situation. The man with a $1,000,000 
net income has, of course, only twenty times as much income 
as the man with a $50,000 income; yet under the bill the man 
with an income of $1,000,000 will pay fifty times as much tax 
as the man with an income of only $50,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, the Senator can not camouflage the real 
situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not myself understand the position of 
the Senator from Nebraska. It seems to me the Senator from 
Nebraska would rather soak what he calls “the rich” in this 
country $10,000,000 than to get a reduction for the low man, 
the weak man, the feeble man financially, of $23,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it would have been a very easy matter 
for the Senator from North Carolina to have accomplished 
both of those objects. It would have been a very easy matter 
for the Senator from North Carolina to have rectified the 
injustice to the small taxpayer and still to have done justice 
to the large taxpayer by carrying the rate up to 25 per cent. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Not at all. The same situation exists in 
the Senate, to a less degree, however, than was found in the 
House. I said to the Senator a little while ago that even if 
I had had the same help from the insurgent element on the 
other side of the Chamber that I had in 1924, I could not 
have put over the proposition to increase the surtax rate to 
25 per cent; and I think I know what I could and could not 
have done. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will look over the yea-and-nay 
votes of yesterday he will find that he is absolutely incorrect. 
The vote taken several times yesterday will disclose that the 
votes were here to put his proposition across, to do justice to 
what he calls the small taxpayer and at the same time levy 
a fair tax on the rich man. 

Mr. SIMMONS. With the same unanimity on this side of 
the Chamber that there was in 1924, that might have been so, 
But the vote on the Lenroot amendment showed that 20 
Democrats voted against it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course. The Senator must not forget 
that the little speech he made yesterday and the speech made 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] lined the 
Democrats up. They were following their leaders. That is 
the party way of doing it. Of course, there were 20 Democrats 
who voted against the Lenroot amendment. If the Senator 
had been on the other side of the proposition, the 20 Demo- 
crats, or most of them, would have been with him. They 
would have been lined up to follow him just the same. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator would seem to know more 
about this side of the Chamber than I do. 





Mr, NORRIS. Of course, the Senator is yet a young man. 
When he has had as much experience with the way things are 
done here as I have had, he will remember that some Senators 
follow their party leadership like a lot of sheep, and on both 
sides of the Chamber to a great extent 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have been here a great deal longer than 
the Senator from Nebraska has. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator made a remark that, I think, is 
unbecoming for him to make in regard to me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would wish to withdraw it in that event. 
I do not want to make any unbecoming remarks. However, I 
do not know to what the Senator refers. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. The Senator said I want to soak 
the rich man. That is eusily said. It is easily said that in 
our efforts to increase the tax rate in the high brackets we 
are moved by unworthy motives. But there is no man here 
or elsewhere ~vho can produce a scintilla of evidence to prove 
it. We would like to see the surtaxes on incomes above 
$100,000 increased ; and if it is demagoguery, and if those who 
favor that rate are moved only with corrupt motives or are 
trying to soak the rich, then what does it mean and what 
did it mean when in prior Congresses the Senator from North 
Carolina himself brought in an amendment that proposed to 
carry the surtaxes up to 40 per cent? Was he trying to soak 
some one? Was he honest and conscientious then; and if he 
was, why do we not have the same right to have it said of 
us that we are honest and conscientious now when we propose 
to have it carried that far? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said yesterday—and I said the Recorp 
would show it—that I had carefully analyzed the two bills 
before I made the proposition. The Recorp will show that the 
same parity and distribution of reductions are made in this 
bill as now agreed to as were made in the 1924 act—exactly 
the same, 

Mr. NORRIS. Nobody could dispute the statement that in 
the bill now before us the man of immense wealth, the man 
with an income of 51,000,000, gets a reduction of 44 per cent. 
Those whom he was trying to save from destruction get a reduc- 
tion of from 25 to 30 per cent—somewhere along there—as I 
remember the figures. 

Mr. WATSON. But does the Senator take into consideration 
that more than 2,000,000 taxpayers are taken off the tax rolls 
by this bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. What has that got to do wth the fact that 
the man with $1,000,000 income does not pay any higher rate 
than the man who has an income of only $100,000? 

Mr. WATSON. It has got this to do with it: It affords a 
complete answer, in my judgment, in refutation of the charge 
made by the Senator that the bill is made only in the interest 
of the rich, and that the poor are not benefited by it, when 
of the 4,090,000 taxpayers in the United States more than 
2,000,000 are taken from the tax roll. 

Mr. SMOOT. Two million three Lundred thousand are re- 
moved from the tax roll. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; 2,300,000 present taxpayers will be 
exempt under the provisions of the bill, 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not complained of that. 

Mr. WATSON. But the Senator is complaining. 

Mr. NORRIS. What I do complain of is—and no man can 
defend it, in my judgment—that the graduated scale stops at 
incomes of $100,000, and those who have net incomes above 
$100,000 are taxed at the same rate. 

Mr. WATSON. We do not stop at incomes of $100,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. You do stop there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I said on yesterday is absolutely eor- 
rect. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated that under the act of 1924 the rate 
of surtax that a taxpayer whose income was $1,000,000 would 
pay would be twice as high as the rate to be paid by one whose 
incohhe was $100,000. I further stated that under this bill. if 

the entire proposition of the minority members of the com- 
mittee had been accepted, the man with a million-dollar income 
would have paid twice the percentage of surtax that a man 
with an income of. $100,000 would have paid; but, as a result 
of the compromise and modification, as the bill now stands 
before the Senate the taxpayer whose income is $1,000,000 will 
pay in the percentage of his actual income one and three- 
fourths times as much as the man whose income is $100,000, 
so that there is practically the same parity as in the act of 
1924. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator can not get away from the 
fact, which everybody admits to be true, that the man with a 
million-dollar net income pays on the excess above $100,000 20 
per cent and the man with a $100,000 income pays 20 per cent. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. No. The man with an income of $100,600 
pays ouly 11 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will look at the 
bill he will see that the man with an income of $100,000 does | 
not pay 20 per eent, 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. I stand corrected. The man 
with an excess over $100,000 pays 20 per cent on the excess | 


end the man with an income of $1,000,000 pays 20 per cent on | 


the excess above $100,000, 

Now, Senaters are arguing that the rate ought to be the 
same, If that is true, why do they propose to tax the man | 
who has a net income of $25,000 at a different rate per cent 
than that imposed on the man who has an income of $50,000? 


They do not pay at the same rate, and no progressive system of | 
taxation would for a moment provide that they should pay at | 


the same rate: but when we 
$100,000, then the graduated 

Mr. SIMMONS. tut, Mr. President, what I said—and this 
is the test-——was that a man with an income of $100,000 would 
pay on his surtax only 11 per cent of his income while the man 


get to the man with an income of 
scale stops. 
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with an income of a million dollars would pay on his income | 


a surtax of 20 per cent upon all of it except the first $100,000, 
and over 19 per cent on it taking it as a whole. 
Mr. NORRIS. Yes; 


body can see it. 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. President-—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 


Senator from Nebraska 


Mr. NORRIS. I now yield to the Senator from Virginia. 
Mr. GLASS. I am not one of those who think the Senator 
from Nebraska is disposed to pursue the rich man; but it 


would be very interesting to me to learn from the Senator why 
he thinks there are so many men in this country with incomes 
in excess of $100,000 and of even $1,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator want to inquire as to the 
number of such men? Those figures were put into the Recorp 
here the other day. 

Mr. GLASS. No; I wish to inquire as to why there are so 
many people in this country with incomes in excess of $100,000 
und many with incomes in excess of a million dollars? 

Mr. NORRIS. I probably could answer the question by ask- 
ing the Senator why it is that there are so many men in this 
country who have incomes of $10,000, or why is it that there 
are so many men in this country who have an income of less 
than $10,000? 

Mr. GLASS. I would attribute an income of $10,000 to the 
thrift and industry of the individual. Does the Senator ascribe 
that reason for the much larger income? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not ascribe any dishonorable motive, I 
will suy to the Senator; I am not doing that. 

Mr. GLASS. But is not the Senator from Nebraska willing 
to admit that the reason there are so many men in this coun- 
try with incomes in excess of $100,000 and many with incomes 
in excess of $1,000,000 is that he and his party have stood here 
and voted special privileges to certain classes of people year in 
and year out? We stand here and talk about this internal- 
reyenue tax, which is inconsequential upon men’s fortunes, and 
the Senator from Nebraska, if I have not misapprehended his 
record here, with his colleagues has voted for tariff taxes 
which constitute special privileges to many people, and by rea- 
son of that fact they are enabled to receive hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and even millions of dollars, income. 
Ilere we are trying to save the Treasury a few millions of dol- 
lars by levying a reprisal tax of $10,000,000 upon people who 
are collecting from the American people $4,000,000,000 per an- 
num. The Senator and his associates have countenanced that 
system of special privilege to the classes of persons whom he 
now appears to be pursuing. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to thank the Senator 
from Virginia for making the observation that he has made, 
and I am going to take it up. Before I do so, however, I wish 
to clear my own skirts. I do not know that it is important 
eiiher to the Senator from Virginia or to the Senate or to the 
country or even to myself; but if the Senator was referring, 
for instance, to the tariff act which is now in force, he must 
not charge me with its enactment. If he will examine the 
Recorp, he will find that until I was carried away on account 
of illness I was doing my level best, in my very weak way, to 
kee» down the tax assessments that were being levied on the 
various items in the tariff bill; and the Senator will find, if he 
will look up the Recorp, I think, that my voice was raised in 
protest against that tariff bill; that I denounced it on the floor 
of the Senate as one of the most unjust pieces of legislation 


of course he would; nobody disputes | 
that: but that still leaves the injustice so glaring that every- | I 
| them to accumulate. 





|; have it 


| immense fortunes and great incomes. 
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with which I had ever come in contact. He will find that I aig 
not vote for it and that, although I was sick and not in ti) 
Chamber, it was announced on the fioor of the Senate that | 
was opposed to it and was paired against it. I was one of th, 
very few Senators on this side of the Chamber who on the 
final passage of the bill was against it. 

Admit, however, for argument’s sake, everything that ti 
Senator has said. He said the party on this side of the Senate 
aisle has saddled upon the country a nefarious system of tariif 
taxation and that immense fortunes have grown up under it. 
For argument’s sake let us admit it all at 100 per cent. We 
now; these immense fortunes were built up under 
unjust laws, let us say over the protest of the Senator from 
Virginia, who was trying to keep the fortunes down and not to 
give any special privileges; but the law was enacted; he was 
rub over; he was steam rollered, just as I have been steam 
rollered; and he could not get a square deal for the people. 
These obstreperous fellows over here put across a bill that 
enabled men to manipulate things so that they could pile up 
We are confronted with 
that proposition, and a few of us say, “Let us get some of it 
back by taxation.” The Senator from Virginia, however, says, 
“Oh, no; do not tax them; let them keep it; let them have it: 
let them wallow in the golden mire and enjoy these unjus! 
fortunes and these big incomes which bad laws have enabled 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, that is not exactly the case. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I thought it was. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, I have always been willing 
to and actually have tried to defend my position on the sur- 
taxes upom the assertion that the uniform experience of the 
Treasury shows that a reasonable surtax brings more revenue 
into the Public Treasury than an excessive surtax. My com- 
plaint now is that we hear no voice in this Chamber on the 
other side proposing to correct the infamous system under 
which these great fortunes have been piled up and umler which 
many people are enabled to have incomes in excess of a million 
dollars. Not one word has been said here in protest against 
that situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am sorry to say that what the Senator 
said is true; I think he has stated the fact. However, what 
good would it do, for instance, for me to raise my voice in 
protest against existing conditions? Even the Senator from 
Virginia prior to just now has not done so, and he can not 
expect anybody to raise a voice in protest and say “ the tariff 
law is wrong: this bill is wrong” 

Mr. GLASS. I have voted against nearly every item in the 
Republican tariff bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. So have I. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator has done so in recent years: but 
I have always done so. The Senator in recent years has gotten 
his head far enough above the fog of sectional prejudice and 
party bias to see the oppressions and hardships of the tariff. 
But what is the proposition of his intimate associates on the 





other side? Is it to tear down this system of robbery? 
Mr. NORRIS. No. 
Mr. GLASS. No; it is not; it is to erect a twin system. 
Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 


Mr.GLASS. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] has serve: 
notice on his party that if they do not set up a dual system 
of robbery, whereby money may be taken out of both pockets 
at the same time, he will assail the existing system of robbery. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not worry about the 
Senator from Kansas. His notice will not mean much. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. GLASS. I think it will not. 

Mr. NORRIS. He will have breakfast with the President 
some morning and see the thing in a different light before noon. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I agree with the Senator in pretty nearly 
everything he has said. We are going along together. The 
only thing on which I differ from the Senator is that ince 
this has been done we can not help it; we can not undo it now; 
no matter how we struggle to prevent it it has been accom- 
plished. These big incomes are here. There is only one place 
open to us now to take action. This is not a full remedy, 
I concede, but there is only one thing left, and that is before 
the Senate now. Let us make their taxes a little higher and 


get some of their ill-gotten gains back. I want to doit. . 

Mr. GLASS. I agree with the Senator, but we are dis- 
agreed as to the method. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GLASS. I think my method will get more of their 
money back into the Treasury than will the Senator’s method. 
That is the difference. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I have not heard the Senator's method as yet. 
I will vote with the Senator, if we get an opportunity in the 
Senate, although I am not wise enough to see just how we can 
do it new, to reduce tariff taxes. I should be glad to do that. 

Let us take, for illustration, one man. I mention him, 
yot because I have any enmity or any bad feeling or anything 
of that kind against him, for I have not, and, although I 
may be charged with having ulterior motives, if I have I am 
net conscious of them. I take him as an illustration only, 
but he is a prominent man, and the facts about his case are 


all understood, to a great degree, at least, by the Senate. Let 
vs take Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury. He built 
his fortune up partially under the laws about which the | 


“senator from Virginia is talking, and which he opposes and 
which I oppose. He got some of it in the whisky business; 
he made a lot of money that way when it was perfectly legal; 
ond he obtained the remainder of his fortune in a perfectly 
legal way; but he did accumulate one of the greatest fortunes 
of modern times. In my judgment, since that fortune has been 
obtained, even though the law was wrong under which he made 
it. there is one hope yet. The man who, under those special 
laws. has been able to accumulate such an immense fortune 
and have such a big income ought to pay a higher tax; and 
vet this bill is very partial to him. This bill will save him 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. I do not know how much 
it will save him, but everybody knows that the amount that 
it will save that one man in one year will make an ample 
fortune for an ordinary man like most of us here. 
that income gets up to $100,000, why should we not take a 
few thousand dollars more of it? I do not think it would 
be any injustice to him; and, because I am in favor of taking 
it, I am not charging him with dishonesty or with illegally 
accumulating this fortune. He accumulated it under laws that 


were. favorable to such accumulations, I admit—laws that I 
think were unjust to a great extent. 
Mr. GLASS. But does not the Senator admit also that 


if we should eut off now the special privileges under which he 
accumulated his great fortune, it would benefit hundreds of 
thousands, ves, and millions of people in this country? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I do. 

Mr. GLASS. Let us do it, then. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. GLASS. 


if yon can not cut off his special privileges? You say you 
have the votes over there to do it. Let us do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. GLASS. Let us form another “ coalition.” 

Mr. NORRIS. All right: let us form a coalition now. Let | 


us form a coalition to increase his taxes up to 30 per cent. 

Mr. GLASS. 
special privileges whereby he got his fortune. 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 will do that. 

Mr. GLASS. Let us doit, then. Let us do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. But that will mean repealing the tariff, will 
it not? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes: it will. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. Now, the Senator knows the physi- 
cal impossibility of doing that in the Senate. A tariff bill, 
under the Constitution of the United States, must originate in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GLASS. And the Senator knows the practical impos- 
sibility of raising these surtaxes, too. He has evidence of that 
in the Recorp here. 

Mr. NORRIS. I found out yesterday that it was an impos 
sibility. This coalition is too strong. Its members are too well 
intrenched. They have too many men who are able to line 
up, on partisan grounds, the fellows who are always regular, 
and follow their leader. 

Mr. President, I will be found with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia or any other Senator in trying to correct the inequalities 
of a tariff bill that I condemn just as strongly as he does. I 
will be with him. I am ready to enlist to-day. I am ready to 
follow his leadership. Just let him point the way, and I will 
be right behind him; and I am sorry that he is not behind me 
in trying to take a little of these incomes for taxes. 

The Senator from Utah, I observe, is getting nervous be- 
cause I am discussing this matter too long. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not that. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is it, then? What is it that troubles the 
Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nothing at all troubles me, except that I desire 
to get the bill through; but that was not what I had in mind. 
I want to say that there are two sides to this tariff question ; 
and when this bill and the appropriation bills are out of the 
way we will have something to say upon that very point. If 
the program suggested by the Senator from Virginia is carried 
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Let us do it: but how are we going to do it? | 
How are you going to increase his direct taxes | 


Oh, no: let us form a coalition to cut off the | 
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out, I wonder whether the Democrats In the Senate are going 
to vote for reductions in the rates they insisted upon putting 
in the tariff bill—higher rates than those that were in the pre 
ceding law—simply because the products were produced 
their own States? 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not take too much 
time in making his speech, because he will delay the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I should like to say to my Demo- 
cratic brethren that I will give my personal guaranty that if 
|} you will start out over there and undertake to tax these big 


in 


| 
| 
incomes above $100,000 at the rate of 25 per cent, and when 
| they get up to $1,000,000 in excess of that, we will furnish 
you with enough votes overe here to do it. Just try it once 
and see. Just try it; and we are going to have an opportunity 
to try it, because while I offered an amendment yesterday 
that went up as high as 30 per cent, and it was voted down 
and got only 29 votes, before this bill is passed I will let the 
tax on the excess be 25 per cent, the same sum that the Senator 
| from North Carolina had in the proposition that he originally 
made before this coalition was made; and if he had 25 per cent 
in his brain, it must have been right. That must have been 
perfectly religious and perfectly fair, perfectly honest and per 
fectly square; so I am going to take his figures. Was he fool 
ing when he offered that to the Senator from Utah? Was he 
playing square when he went over to the leadership on this 
side with that proposition? Was he just bluffing? If he was, 
he made the bluff work. He got what he wanted in another 
} respect and gave up the 25 per cent. Now, if he has what he 
wants about the fellows in the lower bracket, all he has to do 
is to say the word, and we will give him the votes to give him 
what he thought was right when he made that proposition 
| originally ; and I assume that he must think so yet. 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have listened to this 
| debate on the question of reducing the surtax on the high 
brackets, but nobody has yet made the argument that appeals 
| to me as to why it should be reduced; and I therefore desire 
at this time to occupy the attention of the Senate for a com 
| paratively short time to express my own viewpoint as to why 
| we should reduce the surtax on the high brackets as well as 
| the low brackets. 
| 
| 


I have listened to the argument that has just been made by 
the Senator from Nebraska. 1 have known the Senator from 
| Nebraska for a quarter of a century, and we differ on many 
questions ; but there is one thing I always admire about Grorce 
Norris, and that is that he comes right out and says what he 
thinks. I do not agree with him on what he thinks, but he 
said just the antithesis of what I believe we ought to do in 
regard to this matter of taxation, and therefore it gives me an 
opportunity to take issue with him squarely. 

If we analyze what our friend from Nebraska has said and 
the position he has taken in this matter, it merely means that 
| we have an opportunity, under the guise of taxation, to con 
fixcate some of the great wealth of this Nation. Of course, 
as we all know, John Marshall a century ago said that the 
power to tax carried with it the power to destroy: and we 
know perfectly well that in this country it does not take the 
red flag of communism to destroy property. Under the un 
limited power of taxation which rests in the Congress of the 
United States we can confiscate every piece of property in 
America, and reach the viewpoint that has been accomplished 
in Soviet Russia by a communistic government. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would ex- 

plain how confiscation comes in by simply applying the rule 
of progressive taxation above $100,000, the same as we do below 
that figure. 
i Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why, certainly: I am not talking about 
the rule or the method; but I think the Senator will agree with 
me that if we levied a tax of 100 per cent on the incomes of 
America, whether they be great or small, we would confiscate 
the property; would we not? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what I say, that under the 
power of taxation we have the power to confiscate. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly: we have the power to confiscate 
under the power of taxation; that is, the power to tax is the 
power to destroy, as Jolm Marshall said. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. To be sure. 
Mr. BORAH. But here we have adopted a rule of pro- 


gressive taxation with reference to Income taxes. We adopt 
that rule up to $100,000, and at $100,000 we cease to apply the 
rule. Upon what theory does confiscation come in above 
$100,000 and not below? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
terms of this bill. 
discussing the particular items of the bill. 


I am not at this point discussing the 
I announced when I started that I was not 
I am taking issue 
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with the position that has just been taken by the senior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, that we have an opportunity to take this 
property and we ought to take it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator will agree, however, 
that unless we ‘shall stop at some arbitrary point, to be deter- 
mined by the Senate, we inevitably lead to confiscation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GLASS. So that in the last analysis it is for the Senate 
to say at what arbitrary point we shall stop. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GLASS. And those of us who vote for the 20 per cent 
surtax think the arbitrary point ought to be there, as against 
those who think it ought to be 25 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. I agree with my friend 
from Virginia; there is a point where you reach the maximum 
of high taxation, and when you pass that maximum you enter 
the domain of confiscation. We may differ as to where that 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to direct a prac- 
tical question to the Senator. The highest rate proposed by 
any amendment te this bill is 30 per cent on the excess over 
a million dollars, Does the Senator think that is confiscation ’ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said to the Senator, and I said to 
the Senate, that I did not desire to discuss that part of the 
question now, and I hope the Senator will allow me to proceed 
along the line that I have laid out. 

Mr. WALSH. I am quite willing that the Senator should 
do so. Of course, everybody agrees with the Senator that there 
should not be confiscation. The practical question is, who ix 
proposing it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It has been suggested in debate: jit 
certainly has been accomplished in times past; and if the 
Senator will allow me to proceed and make the argument not 
on rates, at the present time, I will say what I think is the 
domain of confiscation and what is not. It is only my view- 


line is drawn, but somewhere between 1 and 100 per cent there | point, but it is a matter of principle that I desire to discuss, 


is a point where you are trying to confiscate instead of indulge | 


in the legitimate governmental pursuit of taxation. 

I may say something about that before I conclude; but what 
I rose to discuss this morning was the question as to whether 
it is worth while and whether it is best for the mass of the 
people for the Congress of the United States to confiscate the 
great wealth of America; whether it is best for the public 
weal. I am not talking about the victim; I have no brief to 
defend some multimillionaire; but what I want to know is 
whether it is to the interest of the man who earns his bread 
by his daily toil to destroy the surplus wealth of America. 
That is the issue when we come to confiscation as distinguished 
from taxation 

Mr. BORAH, But, Mr. President, I do not see how property 
can be confiscated under a progressive taxation system. We 
take only a certain per cent of the man’s income. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator now is just applying the 
method. I do not care to be diverted from my argument at 
this time to discuss where confiscation begins and where it 
ends. If you have a low enough progressive tax on the high 
brackets, you do not confiscate; if you have a high enough tax 
on the high brackets, you do confiscate; and, on the other hand, 
if you put the tax high enough on the low brackets, you con- 
fiscate. 

Mr. BORAH. If you take a percentage of a man’s income, I 
can not understand where the confiscation comes in. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will come to that. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 
Mr. BORAH. But here is another proposition, Mr. Presi- 


dent, and then I will not interrupt the Senator again: The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] said, and I think said with 
very great relevancy, that these vast fortunes are not being 
built up legitimately: that is to say, that they are being aided 
and abetted by favorable legislation. I can not conceive of its 
being confiscation to take a percentage of that which it is 
claimed was built up in that way. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My astute friend—and I admire him: 
there are few men in the Senate who can class with him in 
intellectual capacity—is shifting the battle ground. He is not 
willing to say that he is prepared to confiscate ; he is only will- 
ing to say that this bill will confiseate. 

Mr. BORAH. I am against confiscation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad the Senator is with me. 

Mr. BORATI. The Senator knows I am against confiscation. 
I have even been against the confiscation of the property of 
aliens who came here. I do not want confiscation in any form. 
But I do think that is an entirely different proposition from 
that of laying a tax on the principle of ability to pay. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator were taxing, I would 
agree with him, but there is a domain somewhere where you 
pass the field of taxation and enter the field of confiscation. No 
man can tell me that when in 1919 we levied a tax of 77 per 
cent on the net incomes of some taxpayers in this country we 
did not invade the domain of confiscation rather than that of 
legitimate taxation. 

What I want to present to my friends in the Senate is not 
the question of amounts, nor the question of rates, about which 
we all have differences of opinion. I have my own viewpoint, 
which I will express before I get through. My colleagues might 
differ with me as to where the line should be drawn in refer- 
ence to confiscation or taxation. But I desire to consider this 
morning whether it is worth while to the great mass of the 
people of the United States for the Congress to enter the 


domain of confiscation, for it to be declared on the floor of the 
Senate that it is not to the interest of the mass of the Ameri- 
can people that we should reduce taxes in the high brackets of 
this or any other revenue bill. 

Let us analyze it from the standpoint of wealth. 


i 


as to whether it is worth while to enter that domain. 





Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President: 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. My friend from Nebraska very can- 
didly said this morning that he did not see why we should not 


enter that domain, with respect to the very wealthy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. To be practical—and I would like to be—~— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not want to be practical right 
now ; I want to be theoretical. I want to state the theory first. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; then I will be theoretical. I wil! 
ask the question on that line. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator will ask the same question 
under a little different name. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. The statement was made yesterday by 
one who was opposed to increasing these rates that at the 
present time the business of our country is on a prosperous 
basis, hardly excelled at any time in the history of the country. 
The highest rate on incomes now is 40 per cent. Evidently, if 
with a rate of 40 per cent—or, adding the normal tax, with a 
rate of 45 per cent—we are more prosperous than we have 
ever been in the history of the country, it must follow, it seems 
to me, that a rate of 40 per cent on the higher brackets of the 
surtax is not confiscatory, or we would not be so prosperous. 
If we can be that prosperous with a rate of 40 per cent, could it 
be possible, in theory or practice, on any basis, that it would 
mean confiscation if the rate were 30 per cent? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, a country comes to an era of 
bad times and an era of good times. We are not as prosperous 
as we were two or three years ago. A great many men are oui 
of employment and seeking jobs to-day. But that is not the 
question I want to present to the Senate. I want to present the 
question as to whether it is worth while, from the standpoint 
of the masses of the people, to enter the domain of confiscation. 
To decide that we have to analyze what wealth is, and what it 
is used for. If my friends will allow me to pursue a theoretical 
argument for a few minutes and not come to the practical ques- 
tion, I want to point out that civilization in the world can not 
take a step forward in its onward march without the accumula- 
tion of surplus wealth somewhere. 

The communist says that it is to be accumulated in the 
state, that all should belong to the state, and the state should 
direct the use of the surplus wealth. The individualist—and I 
think this Government still stands in the class that accepts the 
theory of individual effort—says that wealth shall be accumu- 
lated by the individual. I am not going into the question as to 
whether wealth has been honestly and fairly earned or not. 
Most of it has been. Some of it has not been. If it has not 
been, it is a question for a grand jury or an investigation, not 
for a tax bill. If the surplus wealth has been accumulated— 
and the world must accumulate it if civilization is to advance— 
then the question is as to whether we shall conserve it. 

Mr, GLASS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I really would like to have my friend 
let me state the case. I do not know whether he agrees with 
me or not. Perhaps he does, and perhaps he does not. 

Mr. GLASS. I was about to say that I do not agree with 
the proposition that this great accumulation of wealth should 
be dealt with by a grand jury and not by a tax bill. I think 
it ought to be dealt with by a tax bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Senator that we should 
not erect special privileges, of course. If I have one record 
that stands out in the Congress of the United States foremost 
above all others, it is that I stand for a low tariff at the custom- 
house. 

Mr. GLASS. Then the Senator is in favor of dealing with it 
in a tax bill? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, well, if the Senator wants to call] 


++ that. I am referring to taxation for distribution, not taxa- 
tion for aggrandizement. 
proposition that I am trying to state, let me ask, What is sur- 
When man was a primitive being and the energy of his brain 
end body was consumed in obtaining his daily sustenance that 
he might live, he was on no higher plane than the animal; he 
lived from day to day. It was only when the advance of man’s 
ivilization reached the point where he accumulated a surplus 
which, first, might be laid by for the day of misfortune, and, 
next. for his own development, and later on for the development 

f his country, his people, and his State, that the onward 

arch of civilization progressed to a point where man was di- 
vorced from the shackles of toil. 

What constitutes this surplus wealth? There are three com- 
ponent parts, and we must consider them. The basis of all 

ealth and the element of production must first rest on the ma- 
terial resources of the world, the resources that God implanted 
in the world, what is found in the air, in the seas, and on the 
earth. The fishes in the sea, the nitrogen in the air, the min- 
erals in the earth, are the material wealth on which we base 
the opportunity for surplus earnings and accur:ulation. 

The next thing that produces this result must be energy ap- 
plied to the natural resources, which makes tlem valuable. 
That energy may be represented by the strength of a man’s arm, 
as it was in the primitive days of civilization, or it may be 
represented in a great machine tool which takes a billet of steel 
and produces a steel rail by the throwing of a few levers. But 


If I can come back once more to the | 


lus wealth, and what effect does it have on our civilization? | on their toes when I talk about confiscation. 
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that develops our national resources and leads to the onward 
progress of the Nation 


I do not say this bill confiscates wealth. Probably some of 


| my friends who want a little higher tax think I am treading 


energy is absolutely necessary in order that the natural re- | 
sources of the earth may be available to man for this surplus 


accumulation. 


little if there is not intelligent guidance behind them; in other 
words, if there is not intelligent service rendered, together with 
material resources and energy. We can not abandon our idea 
of the use of intelligent effort to direct our course. 

Therefore when we come to discuss the accumulation of 
surplus wealth, if it be called wealth, or surplus capital, if it 
be called eapital, we have to consider those three component 
parts working together, and that part which makes the ac- 
cumulation of wealth the most effective is the intelligent 
service. So in the last analysis we can say, in short, that all 
wealth is produced by the toil of men’s hands and their heads, 
because if it is not the toil of a man’s hand it is his head that 
directs the energy which produces and accumulates wealth. 

We have a division of the wealth of the world. We have 
wealth accumulated in private hands. We have wealth ac- 
cumulated in national control. But under our theory of civili- 
zation, standing for individualism, we stand for the accumula- 
tion of wealth in private hands in the main. Is that of interest 
to the man in the street? 
accumulation of wealth 
owns it? 


in individual hands the man 


Is the only man interested in this | 


I am not indulge 
ing in particulars. I am indulging in an argument that ts 
rife in America to-day, the communistic argument that is par 
tially appealing to our people, that we have a right to take 
the property, even if it is justly acquired, of men who have 


acquired too much. Then we come down to the equation of 
what is too much. The first man may say $100,000,000, and 
when that is taken the second man may say $10,000,000, and 
when that is taken and distributed we may find another man 
and another sentiment that will say that a million dollars is 
too much for any man to have. So when we come down to the 
umount we may finally find it at the door of the great masses 
of the people, who can not understand why a man is not ricl 
who has a hundred thousand dollars 

The great masses of the people of the country are not pos 
sessed of $10,000 in wenlth as distributed amone them. and 
yet that $10,000 must be confined at home It rurely goes into 
great development enterprises It is rarely found in the 
great works that employ labor. It is the surplus wealth of 


men who have accumulated more that goes into those place 

What I say is that when men accumulate 
wealth they can not use it for themselves. They may have a 
few more antomobiles and a few more butlers than the aver 
age man, but in the end, when they have spent lavishly all 
that they can spend for themselves and their families, there is 
a surplus wealth for which they are trustees, either to give 
away to the Nation in some eleemosynary institution or to « 


great surplus 


| ploy for the development of the natural resources of America 
Natural resources and applied energy in the end mean but 


who | 
If that were true, it would be an idle effort on our | 


part merely to protect one individual among millions or hun- | 


dreds of thousands. 


that it is worth while for us to consider whether we 
accumulate it or whether we will dissipate it. That 
position I desire to bring before the Senate. 

Every man who is not an absolute pauper accumulates some 
surplus wealth. In the aggregate the great body of wealth 
may lie in the hands of the masses of the people, because num- 
bers multiplied by small accumulations will produce an aggre- 
gate sum. No man except the pauper or the disabled, when he 
accumulates a surplus wealth—that is, lays aside something 
from his daily toil and does not consume it all—does it solely 
for himself. He accumulates for his family, for his home, for 
his relatives, in the first place—assembles for their life to-day 
or for the future after he is gone. If he passes that domain 
and accumulates greater wealth, he may assemble it for the 
development of industry or for the carrying on of great schocls 
of art. At any rate, he assembles it for some use that he can 
not have for himself, that he can not hold for himself. It is 
for the public benefit in the end. 

Suppose we wipe out all the accumulated surplus wealth of 
the Nation, where have we the money to build great industrial 
plants that employ labor? Where have we the money to draw 
from to build the great national plants for the onward prog- 
ress of our nationai life? We would have no source from 
which to gather it, because we can not tap the accumulations 
of the millions who each may have a few hundred dollars of 
accumulated surp'us wealth, We have to go beyond that 
school, We have to enter into a further domain in order that 
we can acquire and hold the wealth that gives employment, 


will 
is the 


But it is the accumulation of that wea!th | 
to serve the purposes and the desires and the lives of millions | 


i 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


That is where it 
it ultimately goes. 

Would anyone say that he would close the great steel mills, 
the great cotton industries, the great mines of the country, by 
destroying the surplus wealth that has developed them? Would 
he say that there shall be no more accumulation of the sur 
plus wealth of America to go en building mills and opening 
mines aml employing labor? I think not. If we come to an 
analysis of the matter we will find that surplus wealth must 
be accumulated, and it must be accumulated in large propor- 
tion if civilization is to go marching forward 

Then the question is, when we come to utilize 
wealth, of course, whether it is properly utilized? Is it fairly 
and justly utilized? As I said awhile ago, if it is dishonestly 
or unfairly gained, those abuses might be corrected and should 
be corrected. I do not myself believe, and never have believed, 
that the machinery of government should erect artificial means 
for the accumulation of wealth. I have never stood for the 
position that we should erect a tariff wall for protection in 
order that we may develop the wealth of the country. I think 
it is perfectly legitimate to repeal those artificial barriers and 
let every man stand on his own feet. But I say that when we 
have accumulated wealth that has been fairly earned it is not 
to the interest of the great masses of American people to dis- 
sipate it. No man could say that it would be beneficial to the 
people of America to have an earthquake come along and de 
stroy the mills in which they are employed. No man could say 
that it would be beneficial to them to destroy the sources from 
which other mills can be builded. 

Of course, if I belonged to the communistic school of philoso- 
phy, I might negative all I have said about it by saying that 
there should be no accumulation of private wealth in the hands 
of individuals, but that it should belong to the state and that 
the state should accumulate for the development of nature's 
resources and to give employment to man. 

But that is not our theory of civilization. For thousands 
of years past our theory of civilization has rested on the 
proposition of individualism and the opportunity of the in- 
dividual to work out the problem of world development and to 
accumulate the surplus wealth that moves forward the civiliza- 
tion of our time. Althongh the theory of communism may be 
an attractive one to some, the only answer that is necessary to 
make is that the world has tried it time and time again. 
Sometimes in small communities or in small enterprises it has 
worked successfully, but no great enterprise and no national 
effort has ever adopted the theory of communism tat disaster 
did not result. 

The whole policy of the Russian Government a few years ago 
was that the Government should own the property of the 
people, and that individual control and accumulation should 
not exist. That policy plunged the people of Russia into pov 
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No man can deny that that is where 


all this 


erty, hunger, and distress, and in the end wound up with a 
government that does not represent the people of Russia but 
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is a dictatorship controlled by a Soviet representing very few 
of the people of Russia. They have moved from a period of 
despotism under the czar, with the daylight shining for an 
hour, back to the despotism more dark and. awful than any 
they ever faced, because they destroyed the liberty of the 
people when they took away from them their individual rights 
of independence and the opportunity for toil in their own 
behalf. How can a man be free from the state, how can any 
man be free from state control and be his own man when he 
must knock at the door of the state to receive his rations for 
his daily bread? It is impossible. 

In what IL have said with regard to the bill, I know that 
there are not many who are willing to agree with me, but I 
say it because I believe it is the part of folly, no matter how 
appealing it may be on the hustings, to appeal to the masses of 
the people against the great wealth of the country. I say that 
when the Government of the United States enters on a de- 
liberate policy through the power of taxation to destroy the 
accumulated wealth of the country, they are making a direct 
attack on the liberties, the independence, and the lives of the 
great of the toiling people of America. They take 
away the opportunity for independence; they take away the 
opportunity for work; they take away the opportunity to rise 
in the school of life; because without that surplus wealth 
there is no energy by which the onward development of the 
Nation may move forward, 

I have merely made this statement because I want to show 
that 1 am not one of those who are straining to see how far 
we can reach into the wealth of the country under a tax bill 
and dissipate it—as it could be dissipated. 

I admit that sometimes governmental expenditures are as 
much an accumulation of wealth for the future as individual 
expenditures. The building of the Panama Canal, with $350,- 
000,000 expended to open the gates of commerce, was not a 
waste but an accumulation of the wealth of the Nation. The 
building of the great Roosevelt Dam in Arizona, where $5v,- 
000,000 was spent in order that hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land that were barren and waste might have water, that 
gives an opportunity to feed thousands of people, was not a 
waste, but was an accumulation of the wealth of the Nationa. 
They were governmental expenditures which were just as use- 
ful as if the surplus wealth which was taken for that purpose 
had been invested in the development of a great agricultural 
enterprise, as it was in the Roosevelt Dam, or in the building 
of the steel mill, which gives employment to thousands of men, 
or in the opening of new mines. That was not dissipating 
wealth, but was accumulating it for the ultimate advance of 
man in the future. 

Hlowever, when we come to governmental expenditures, and 
point to the Panama Canal, to the Roosevelt Dam, and ex- 
penditures of that kind, they are exceptions to the rule, ior 
most of governmental expenditures are not productive of wealth 
for the future. We have spent—and it may have been neces- 
sary to spend it—on navies and armies many million dollars. 
I hope the time will come, and that it may not be far distant, 
when we may not have to spend any more money in that direc- 
tion; but money spent on armies and navies is the dissipating 
of wealth. It is dissipating the toil of men’s hands and men’s 
brains, for the wealth expended for such purposes goes out 
of existence. The more we accumulate to put in our treas- 
uries the greater the temptation is to dissipate it for unneces- 
sary purposes and not for the advancement of civilizaticn. 
Therefore the argument is fallacious that above a certain point 
we can levy taxes that are equivalent to confiscation, because 
the result is merely to dissipate great fortunes. Such for- 
tunes should not be used for improper purp.ses; but if we shall 
dissipate them, that much capital which gives employment to 
labor, that much capital which enables the children of America 
to be fed, is destroyed. 

Whenever you come to the dissipation of wealth, it is just 
as sure us that the sun rises that the two most important 
things to labor happen adversely to it. In the first place, when 
wealth is dissipated and there is not a large surplus, interest 
rates go up; and when interest rates go up, the poor have 
to pay the greater penalty. In the second place, when wealth 
is dissipated, as surely as the sun rises, it is going to happen 
that the price of wages will be reduced, because without wealth 
to develop our resources and carry on enterprise there is not 
the work for labor, so that, instead of having two jobs fight- 
ing for one man’s time, there are two men fighting for one 


masses 


job. That is what is accomplished; that is the philosophy 
and the economics of the accumulation of wealth in this 
cowe@?ry. 


1 de net object to voting for a bill that taxes the great for- 
tunes more in proportion than it taxes the man who is earn- 
ing his daily bread by his daily toil, Let the man with the 
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great fortune pay more. I do not object, within reasonable 
limitations, to the pyramiding of taxation, but I do say that 
I think the time has come in America for us to look the truth 
in the face and say that we do not think that the great wealth 
of the Nation is something for us to gun for in the public 
interest. Rather it is something for us to conserve in the 
publie interest. 

I think the story is entirely different in time of war. [| 
voted for the very highest brackets in the tax bill in time 
of war. We took the boys of America and sent them to the 
battle fields to sacrifice their lives, if necessary, to protect the 
life of the Nation. We had the right to take every dollar 
in America and to sacrifice it with the boys’ lives for the pro- 
tection of the Republic. Of course, when the war was over, 
we would have suffered in the end more from the sacrifice 
of wealth than from the sacrifice of men, not so far as indi- 
viduals are concerned, of course, but considering the effect on 
the national life. The war, however, is over. We have been 
at peace for seven years; so we can not look at this question 
as one affecting the life of the Nation. It is a question of 
how. far we can go by taxation in taking the accumulated 
wealth of the country and dissipating it in channels of govern- 
ment without in the end the process becoming disastrous to 
the great body of the American people. 

Some of the Senators on the floor asked me this morning 
where the line was drawn between confiscation and taxation. 
The old Jewish rule of taxation was to take a tenth of all a 
man had. That came from the Bible. I am not prepared to 
take a tenth of what men have who are toiling and struggling 
for their daily bread. 

I am willing to take more than a tenth of what men haye 
who have great accumulations, but I say when 20 per cent in 
taxation is reached we have approached the limit. When the 
Government takes a man’s income it takes his property. There 
is no distinction between taking his income and taking his 
property, for if you take a portion of his income permanently 
you are taking that much of his property, and you only make 
him trustee to conserve it for the State. I say that, in my 
judgment, when you have doubled the Bible rule and levied 
a tax on any man’s income of 20 per cent you have gone to 
the extreme limit of taxation in time of peace. It is high 
taxation. It may be said that it does not enter the domain 
of confiscation; but when you deliberately advance the rate 
because you find a few great accumulations of wealth stand- 
ing out conspicuously by themselves, and go as high as 45 per 
cent, as the present tax law does, it amounts practically to 
taking for taxation half of what a man has; and then I say 
you have entered the domain of confiscation. You have done 
so in order to dissipate the wealth of the Nation; but in the 
end—it may take years; it will not come in our time: we 
may not feel the effect of it for a decade—if you pursue that 
policy it will reflect right back on the mass of the people who 
toil for their daily bread. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama has presented the greatest and most inter- 
esting problem with reference to taxation, and I want to say 
that he has been quite as frank in explaining his position as 
he conceded the distinguished. Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris} to be. The Senator from Alabama has made it plain 
that he is opposed to dictatorship of labor, but he has also 
made it quite as plain, on the other hand, that his logic would 
lead to a dictatorship of great wealth. He tells us that all 
the wealth is produced by toil of hand or head, and with that 
I fully agree. Therefore the people who have the best title 
to the wealth and the best right to its accumulation are those 
who toil with hand or head. If it be true that in our country 
organizations are a>le to secure special privileges under the 
law and are able to collect profits that are unreasonable and 
unjust, then those organizations thus securing certain advan- 
tages are levying taxes upon those who toil with hand or head 
as truly as the Government itself levies taxes. 

I mean by that to say that the power of confiscation by taxa- 
tion is not in the Government alone, but sometimes is in the 
hands of private individuals who have the power to take by 
excess profits the toil of other men. That situation exists now 
to a degree which has heretofore been unknown in the history 
of our country. It is because of special privileges that are 
given to other industries, largely by legislative enactment, that 
agriculture is brought to its present stage of depression at a 
time when we are talking prosperity for everything else in the 
United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenprick in the chair). 
Does the Senator from lowa yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
tax bill was before the Senate, if I recall rightly, I voted for 
eyery proposal that was made for low taxes all along the line, 
whether affecting industries in my community or not. If I 
recollect the Senator’s position, he voted for many of the high- 
tax brackets. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
time I was not in the Senate of the United States. 
mistaken in his recollection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thought the Senator was a Member of 
the Senate when that bill was pending here. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The tariff bill was passed before I came 
nere. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I exempt the Senator, so far as 
that is concerned, but the Senator does stand by high tariff 
duties on some commodities. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I stand for a reasonable tariff on all 
commodities, but not a profiteering tariff on any commodity. 
| advocated the Iowa idea in the old days. I do not apprehend 
T 


So he is 


iat I would have serious disagreement with the Senator upon 
it proposition if we agreed upon the facts; but the tariff law 
s not the only advantage that has been given to special inter- 
by legislation and by the Government of the United States. 
There are many other instances 
afforded. 
We have fixed its value by law. 
for and supported the bill which fixed the value of the rail- 
roads at $19,000,000,000, in round numbers, at a time when the 
market value of their securities was only $12,000,000,000. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator, I think, is somewhat mis- 
taken in his facts. I did support the Esch-Cummins bill, be- 
cause I wanted to get the railroads out of Government control 
and back in the hands of individual effort; but, if I recall the 
bill rightly, the bill did not fix any valuation. It authorized the 
machinery of government that was created by the Executive, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to fix a tentative valna- 
tion until the final valuation should be found. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is exactly what I mean by fixing 
the valuation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What I mean to say is that I did not 
vote to fix any particular valuation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Oh, I understand; but the Senator sup- 
ported the bill that provided the machinery which resulted in 
this valuation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
that we might fix rates. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Oh, yes; but the rules of valuation as 
provided in that law and as carried out by the commission, at 
a time when the market value of all the securities was $12,- 
000,000,000 or less, put a value of $19,000,000,000 upon these 


But somebody had to fix it in order 


securities and then further proceeded to direct the Interstate | 


Commerce Commission to initiate rates high enough to get first 
6 per cent and then 5% per cent upon all that value. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator, if he will 
allow me, if we are to digress to that bill, that I do not think 
the Senator would be willing to lend his own surplus money at 
5 per cent, and ¥ do not think most of his neighbors would. 
They could get a better rate of interest. There had to be a 
percentage fixed in order that there might be assembled suffi- 
cient money to put the great railroads of America into condi- 
tion to haul the freight of America. BEverybody was crying for 
engines. Everybody was crying for cars. The very State in 
which the Senator lives was complaining that its agricultural 
products could not move to the seaboard markets for lack of 
transportation, amd in wintertime it was complaining that it 
had no flat cars to haul the coal to keep its people warm and 
protect them from the winter storms; and yet the railroads 
had to have money to do it, and money could not be bought in 
the market for less than 5 per cent. 

It was not purchasable for less than 5 per cent. Therefore 
the committee, only tentatively, incorporated this provision 
in the law. I want the Senator to understand that that bill 
was passed in a short session. There was a limitation im- 
posed by Congress, and that limitation has long since expired. 
It lasted only three years, and to-day the situation is back 
exactly where it was in the beginning before the war, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission controls the situation both as 
to earning capacity and as to value. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has raised the important 
question as to what is a reasonable return; and I want to lay 
before him some figures as to our economic situation upon that 
proposition. 

Mr. Hoover's bulletin shows that from 1912 to 1922 the whole 
increase in the wealth of the United States, including all un- 
earned increment in property, including the depreciation of the 
dollar, which he estimates at about 80 per cent—the whole 


of such advantage being | 
For instance, there is our transportation system. | 
I believe the Senator voted | 
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whole country, all the work of all the people, all 
the earnings of all capital—was only 514 per cent a 
added in at the end of each year. I maintain that 
public utility which has a practically guaranteed return—as 
the railroads have under this law, as all public utilities have 
under the common law—is not entitled in justice to a return 
on its capital greater than the possibility of the country to 
produce wealth. If you allow an institution of that kind the 
right to take more than this 544 per cent—and it has prob 
ably been less than 5% per eent since 1922 it 


thing for the 
year, 
any 


then you allow 


to the labor of some one else. In other words, you allow it to 


| confiscate, on the Senator's theory of confiscation, the toil of 


| other men. 





Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator is going info the rail- 
read question, and will allow me to interrupt him and te 
analyze this question, he knows as well as I do that the great 
cost of running a railroad is comprised in three items, labor. 
supplies—which is mostly. coal, the fuel that runs the engines 
and that represents labor—and taxes. That represents 84 per 
cent of the cost of running the railroads of America. If you 
do not pay the interest on the bonds the mortgage on the rail 
road is foreclosed and the people have no railroad to transport 
their goods to market. 

It is destroyed unless you pay the interest on the bonds. 
That is 8 per cent more. So, in the end, with all your efforts at 
economy, if all the Senator says were true, if you confiscated 


| every dollar of railroad stock, and deprived the owners of it, 
| who built the railroads,’ of all ownership in it, you would only 


have 8 per cent of the total capitalization on which to function. 
I do not ask the Senator to take my statement ‘for that. Go to 
the Interstate Commerce reports and you will find that that 
is so. 

Then, when you have the railroad, what is the situation? Of 
course, the Senator knows as well as I do that the great ad- 
vance in railroad freight rates was caused by the advance of 
wages. I am not complaining against that. The cost of living 
hash gone up. The railroad engineer and the railroad conduc- 
tor had to live. His wages had been fixed on a pre-war basis. 
He had to have more to pay his living expenses with. To a 
large extent his compensation was doubled. I do not mean 
that that was so in every individual case, but in mass it was, 
and that had to be charged to the movement of the freight. 
That is where the question came up; and I am sure the Sena 
tor would not say that he would go back and reduce the com- 
pensation of labor to such a point that he could reduce freight 
rates. If you do not do that, you can confiscate the road and 
attempt to run it yourself, but the wheels of your engines will 
not turn until you pay the wages of the men who have to 
turn them. You buy the coal that makes up your fuel, and you 
pay your taxes. I do not care whether the Government owns 
the railroad or you own it or anybody else owns it; you can not 
run it without incurring those expenses, and they have gone 
up like the cost of everything else in America. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I will start at the 
tom of that question. 

The railroads were turned back to private management on 
the ist of March, 1920; and during that year—1920—their 
operating expenses under this “ efficient” private management 
were increased $1,485,000,000. About $480,000,000 of that was 
wages, and the balance of it was excess profits on coal and 
steel and everything that a railroad uses. 

One of the strongest complaints I have against the economic 
system which the Senator is defending here to-day is the fact 
that in the organization of our railroads and these subsidiary 
organizations that furnish them their supplies, they are taking 
two or three hundred million dollars a year in excess profits 
and increasing the rates upon the people of the country, and 
upon the farmers of the country especially, to pay those ex- 
cess profits. Under the Senator’s theory of confiscation you 
are confiscating fhe toil of the farmers of the United States 
when you do that thing. 

Now, let tis see again: Labor gets about 51 per cent, I believe, 
of the earnings of the railroads. Capital gets 5% per cent. if it 
earns it, and most of the railroads earn it. Then there is a 
further provision that if the earning goes above that. they 
divide it equally with the Government: and this is an institu- 
tion now that has been given a value $7,000,000,000 above its 
market value at the time, although no other thing in the coun- 
try has any value above its market value. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him, of course we differ in regard to the fig- 
ures; but I agree with the Senator that this is no time to fix 
the value of railroads on which to base freight rates for the 
future. This is a time of extremely high valuations and uncer- 
tain valuations; but if the Senator will take any report giving 
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values he will find that the values fixed on the railrouds to-day 
are nearer thirty billions than nineteen billions, 

i dv not say that that should be the basis. I think it would 
be most unwise at this time to fix a permanent basis on which 
freight shall be carried for the future. I am not in favor of 
doing it now; but I do say that this pyramiding did not come 
from law It came from conditions that grew out of the war, 
exaggerated prices that war produced, and that must have 
a chance through the natural course of business to become 
settled and on an even keel agaM before we can finally solve 
the equation. I am not in favor, however, of solving the equa- 
tion by just walking in and saying: “ We will take from you 
so much that you have accumulated and with which you have 
developed our country because we need it, and you ean take 
care of yourself.” When you come down to say that you are 
going to reach into anybody's pocket, why not let the railroads 


say that they will go into the Senator's State and take the 
farms of the people of that State? 
Mr. BROOKHART. That is what they have done. The 


advance in freight rates has put a mortgage on every farm in 
the State of Lowa. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The only point on which I will not 
agree with the Senator is this: It Was not advancing freight 
rates that did it. I think several decades ago there was a 


rreater return to the farmers of the Senator's State, as to the 
value they then had in the land, than there is now; but I 
agree with the Senator that the conditions of transportation 
are changing 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to answér the question the Sena- 
tor raised a moment ago before we go on to another subject. 
I am glad to Rave the interruptions; I am glad of the dis- 
but the Senator raised the question of the valuation 
of the railroads at an unusual time when prices were high. 
This valuation, made in 1920, was at the time of war prices; 
and the market value of all their securities, representing all 
their actual value, was only $12,000,000,000 or less at the 
time when this theoretical system of value, recognized by the 
law, was put at $19,000,000,000; and the Senator now suggests 
that we can put on more expert witnesses and raise that value 
up to $30,000,000, 000, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, of course, 
I know there were some who claimed that the value of the 
railroads was only $12,000,000,000 in 1920. A distinguished 
Member of this body made that claim at that time. I think 
he was perfectly honest in his assertions as far as he was 
concerned, but there were no facts to sustain him. That state- 
ment was a pure assertion so far as I know. sut when it 
came down to a body of men who were selected by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who were the Government itself, and 
whose honesty and integrity I have heard no man question, 
they fixed as a tentative valuation $19,000,000,000. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But they did not consider the market 
value of the securities. I will give the Senator my authority 
for that claim. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, of course, I understand that the 
Senator has his theory for fixing value, and I have my theory. 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; I want to give the Senator my 
authority for that claim now. Mr. C. W. Barron, the owner 
of the Wall Street Journal, in an address gave those figures, 
and his address was published in the official bulletin of the rail- 
way executives themselves; and I have a copy of it now; thus 
they published and recognized its soundness in every way. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is one man. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have made some investigation and 
some check upon the market value of many of the roads at 
that time, and I think if it could have been carried through it 
would have been true; that is, $12,000,000,000 was about the 
right estimate for the market value. I know that the com- 
mission put on this other value, but they used reconstruction 
new, cost of reproduction, and all of those theoretical things, 
when nobody ever put any of that kind of money in the rail- 
roads. There never was any $19,000,000,000 of cash invested 
in those railroads. Why, out in Iowa we gave nearly one-fifth 
of the whole State to the railroads. We have given the rail- 
roads 158,000,000 acres of land in the United States—four and 
a half States of Iowa. We not only did that, but we levied 
tuxes on towns and on townships; we issued bonds on counties; 
we raised the cash money and built the roads; and after we 
got them built they were owned back in New York. They con- 
fiscated our property through that operation, upon the Senator’s 
theory of confiscation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, though 
I do not want to divert him from his argument, I want to 
say, in the first place, that if lowa had had no means of trans- 
portation to the ultimate market beyond the seaboard, the 
farms would probably not have been worth anything. But I 
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am not going into that question, and I-hold no brief for the 
defense of the railroads. I would like to see freight rates as 
low as we could get them; but I do not want to destroy the 
railroads. 1 recognize that the Senator and some of his ¢o! 
leagues and other people outside of Congress claim that thix 
valuation was too high. I know there are others who have 
said that it was too low. Each one has had his own theory 0), 
which his idea was based. ; 

I have never had any theory on that. I have never tried to 
work out a valuation. All I say is that the Congress, under this 
legislation, instead of trying to decide the valuation themselves 
referred it to the commission, the one great legislative body in 
this country which has charge of these matters. We authorized 
them to do it, and there is no reason to suppose that those men 
did not find an honest verdict. I am not sufficiently informed 
on these values, and I could not be-unless I spent years of toil in 
working them out, to know whether they are absolutely accu. 
rate, but I do think that the opinion of the commission about it 
is more likely to be righj than that of somebody who is writing 
newspaper articles on the outside. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Congress had put in that law a 
provision that the valine found by that commission should not 
exceed the market value of the securities, it would not have 
exceeded $12,000,000,000, But Congress did not put such a pro 
vision in the law. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it had put such a provision in the law, 
and had not permitted any other element to enter in, what 
value would the law have been, under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think it would have been all right. 
because the Supreme Court has held that we can condemn their 
stocks and bonds by unanimous vote. There was no 5-to-4 
opinion in that matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. Provided there is just compensation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The railroad owner does not own loco- 
motives, nor does he own rails, or ties, or cars. He owns a 
certificate of stock, or he owns a bond, and just compensation 
would be to pay him the fair market value of his stock or his 
bond. That is all the railroad ever paid a farmer when it 
condemned his land for railroad purposes, 

I only mentioned the transportation proposition as one in- 
cident of the discrimination that has grown up in favor of 
certain financial organizations in the United States. It is a 
big item; it is au important item. ‘The fact that they can 
charge 5% per cent, and even higher, means that they are tak- 
ing a toll from the rest of the United States more than the 
ability of the people to produce. It is an advantage, then, that 
gives the railroads a return above what justice would demand. 

Again, we have a credit system in the United States which 
is a monopoly of the short-time banking credit. It is monopo- 
lized under the national banking act and under the State bank- 
ing acts. The National City Bank of New York said that last 
year the earnings of the national banks of the United States 
on all their capital, all their surplus, and all their undivided 
profits was 8.34 per cent. So this system of laws, which gave 
them that advantage, was able to give them a return upon 
their investment almost double the ability of the people of the 
United States to produce. 

It is a discrimination against those who toil for less, and 
under the theory of the Senator from Alabama it is a confis- 
cation of their toil by the economic power that exists by virtue 
of those organizations. 

On the tariff question, the Senator from Alabama agrees 
that it is giving an advantage to somebody. He says the rates 
are too high, and that private interests and special interests 
are taking a profit from the rest of the people of the country 
because of that favor through a law of the United States. 

Again, we have laws of the United States relating to the issue 
of patents, to protect an inventor in the price of his patented 
product. He is able to charge a price and a profit far above 
the ability of the people of the United States to earn, 

Again, there are laws for the organization of corporations. 
Most of those are State laws, but the corporations are per- 
mitted to engage in interstate and foreign commerce. Those 
corporations, representing combinations of wealth in corporate 
bodies, have superior economic power, and they are able, again, 
to collect profits far above the average of the American people 
to produce, of 5% per cent. 

That being true, these big fortunes which we have been talk- 
ing about are largely built up through those favors which have 
— accorded to them by laws of the States and of the United 
tates. b, 8 ddd 

Mr. President, my proposition is.this, that before any other tax 
can justly be levied all of those excess profits above justice 
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and fairness, which T believe in a stabilized business should 
not exceed 5% per cent at the present time in the United 
States, ought to be taken by taxation before we begin to tax 
any lower earnings. That is not confiscation; that is simple 
justice to the common people of the United States, who pro- 
duce all the wealth by their toil of hand or head. 

I listened with much interest to the Senator’s discussion of 
communism. There is no question of communism in this 
proposition. He had much to say about the troubles of Russia. 
But Russia, with all its troubles, is better off than it was under 
the Czar. It has more liberty now than it had under the dic- 
tatorship of one man. A change may come for the better in 
future times, and I have no objection, if they do get better. 
1 hope they do, and I hope their dictatorship will be destroyed, 
pecause I do not believe in dictatorships, either of wealth or 
of labor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
vield to the Senator from Utah? 

“ Mr. BROOKHART. 1 yield. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I do not want to divert the Senator 
from his discussion of the economic and industrial questions to 
which he is devoting his attention, but I am sure he will 
pardon me if I make this observation with respect to his 
last statement: I think the condition in Russia now is infi- 
nitely worse than it was under the Czar, There are more than 
69,000 political prisoners there now, most of them in Siberia 
or in the northern part of Russia, where they are subjected to 
inhuman treatment, and many of them never return, because 
the treatment which is accorded them brings them to pre- 
mature graves. I think there has never been, since the days of 
Genghis Khan, as great a tyranny, as merciless and cruel a 
tyranny as that to which the Russian people have been sub- 
jected under the bolshevik régime. 1 should add, however, 
that now the sunlight is streaming a little into that dark 
prison house, there is some little freedom, and the stirrings of 
democracy are manifesting themselves amongst the people. I 
am sure the Senator will welcome the day when autocracy 
there will cease and the spirit of democracy and industrial 
liberty will be accorded to the people. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am in entire accord with the Senator 
on that proposition. But is the Senator in favor of the people 
of Russia going back to czarism? 

Mr. KING. There is no more possibility of a return to the 
Romanoff dynasty, or any other dynasty, than there is of 
this Republic——— 

Mr. BROOKHART. All I said was that in comparison with 
czarism it was no worse. Perhaps it is many times better. As 
I said, I am opposed to a dictatorship of any kind or of eny 
character. 1 believe the cooperative ownership, development, 
and distribution of property is the natural and the rightful 
way for all the peoples of the world. 

The Senator from Alabama says, “ What will you do with 
the surplus capital?” What have the cooperators of Great 
Britain done with the capital? They have more capital than 
anybody over there. ‘There is no organization to compare witb 
them. They are the biggest, the safest, the soundest, the most 
suceessful, the most enterprising, business organization in al) 
of Great Britain, and there is net a millionaire amongst 
them, not one. They own 158 great producing enterprises. 
Their wholesale establishment is ten times bigger than any 
privately owned wholesale establishment in all the world. 
They have several other branches that are large. Their great 
cooperative banking system at Manchester had a two and a half 
billion dollar turnover in 1922, and it is far more now. 

There is nothing in the theory that you should allow one 
man to go out and confiscate by excess profits—and I use the 
term “confiscate” because the Senator from Alabama used 
it—to allow one man to go out-and confiscate by excess profits 
the earnings of a million other men. There is nothing in that 
theory. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I am sure the Senator from Alabama needs no 
defense at my hands, because he is more able to defend him- 
self than I am, and what I say is not a defense of the Senator. 
But did not the Senator from Iowa really misinterpret the 
motif, if I may use that word, of the address of the Senator 
from Alabama? It was merely this, that under our form of 
government you might not take property from anybody, rich or 
poor, for social purposes; that you could tax only for govern- 
mental purposes; and that you could not prostitute the taxing 
power for the purpose of depriving rich or poor of their prop- 
erty. I think that is the meaning the Senator from Alabama 
intended to convey. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator from Alabama said he 


favored graduated taxes during the war, and that it was al! 
right to levy what he would call confiscation rates in time of 
peace. But I want, to say in answer to that, that the war is 


not over, from its economic side until we pay for it, and there 


is exactly the same reason now for levying those high rates 
as there was during the war. High rates now will compei the 


war profiteers to pay a grenter share of the cost of the war. 
and any system that will do that is a system of just taxation 

If the Senator will get my idea of this, it is conceded in 
part that these big fortunes are built up because of the special 
privileges which they enjoy under the law in one way and 
another. That is conceded at least as to the tariff law. That 
being true, I say that the first place to go for taxes is to those 
excess profits or incomes over and above a just return. I have 
laid down a definite theory as to what I think a just return is 
If the power of this people can only produce 5% per cent a 
year, with all their capital, and we give it all to capital, 5% 
per cent would be the maximum for a stabilized business. 
A return over and above that, then, becomes an excess return. 
and until we have taxed those excess returns down to 514 per 
cent it seems to me the principle of just taxation is violated 
when we leave a part of that excess in earnings and then tax 
those who earn 3 per cent, or 2 per cent, or 1 per cent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with the thought of the 
Senator, if 1 understand, that there should not be an economic 
or a political policy permitting the concentration of substan- 
tially all of the wealth of the country in the hands of a few. 
I think that nothing is so calculated to promote socialism in 
this country as the adoption of a policy which, by unjust and 
discriminatory laws, transfers the earnings of the masses to 
large corporations or a limited number of individuals. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator will pause there- 

Mr. KING. Let me complete the sentence. If the great 
manufacturers and corporations of the United States persist in 
a policy of concentrating wealth in their hands, through high- 
tariff exactions and unjust revenue or other laws, then it will 
follow, as the night follows the day, that a socialistic senti- 
ment will be developed in the United States. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Would it be just to apply taxation to 
them to reduce their profits when acquired through those 
methods? 

Mr. KING. I would not favor the Federal Government ap- 
plying the principle of taxation for what some call social re- 
forms. The States are not bound by the limitations of the Na- 
tional Government and may tax for purposes denied to the 
latter. I think that by the graduated income tax—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is what I mean. 

Mr. KING. The Federal Government can require a just and 
fair contribution from all persons and can enforce the principle 
that ability to pay shall be considered in all income-tax legis- 
lation. I agree with the position taken by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] this morning, and I think that is the 
wisest policy. We are treating a symptom now, or per- 
haps it has developed into a malady. The thing to do is to 
get at the root of it. The way to do it is to follow the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson and abolish al! special privileges and dis- 
criminating laws so that equal and exact justice shall be done 
to all. If we return to the economic and political principles 
of Jefferson, and apply them in our political and economic life, 
these evils which are menacing us will be dissipated. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have no disagreement with the bexuti- 
ful theory just announced by the Senator. The only trouble is 
that we find so many of the Democrats not working at it. But 
aZain I make the point that those privileges are here and are 
in the laws, and they are producing this result and producing 
these incomes. I say it is justice to tax those incomes first, to 
tax them at such a rate as will bring them, if necessary, to the 
level where a just return is found in the economic situation of 
our country. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNperwoop] made the point 
that individualism would be destroyed by this sort of taxation. 
I want to make the return argument that individualism is de- 
stroyed by giving an unjust, an undue accumulation of wealth 
into the hands of any man. The man who can take the profits 
of the labor and toil of other men and accumulate it in his own 
power is taking away the individualism of the other men. 

The labor soviet is dangerous—any soviet is dangerous—but 
it is not so dangerous as the capital soviet, because it is not 
so powerful. It would be forced to do more things for justice 
than were the other soviets made vp of smaller numbers. It is 
just as easy to organize a soviet of capital in a country as a 
soviet of labor. 

Mr. President, in conclusion may I say that I think our laws 
have discriminated against especially the great agricultural 
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population of the United States 
tically prohibited them from organizing a cooperative banking 
system, for instance, which they could make the basis of a co- 
operative processing and marketing system for their products. 
I think it will be conceded that they are entitled to do all of 
these things in their own control upon a cooperative basis. I 
think the cooperative idea of wealth accumulation is sounder 
and safer and in the end better for capital itself than is the 
competitive system under which we exist. This system develops 
few greut fortunes and destroys many little ones. A 
guished Senator in this Chamber told me that 92 per cent of the 
men who go into business in the United States ultimately fail. 
Another distinguished Senator said 96 per cent fail. Who 
is it that succeeds? Only 4 to 8 per cent, and they are the big 
ones who represent the harvest of these large income profits. 
They are the ones, in my judgment, upon whom we should levy 
the high graduation Of income taxes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I did not know the inquiry 
I propounded some three hours ago would elicit a discussion 
covering such a wide field. Kut the inquiry I then propounded 
L considered important, and I want to bring the Senate back to 
it, if I can, for just a moment. 

If the majority of the Senators on 


the other side of the 
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I think our laws have prac- | 


distin- | 


Chamber wish to take the position that, in their opinion, a | 


20 per cent maximum surtax is the highest that great wealth 
should be called upon to pay, then they are in accord with the 
majority of the Republicans upon this side of the aisle. I am 
one of the minority on this side of the Chamber, but it is not 
the first time I have been in the minority upon this general 
question, 
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those rates, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. ReEep], rep- 
resenting the majority, came to me and made the propositicog 
that they would accept them in a modified form. I accepted 
the majority's proposition after submitting it to my associates 
of the minority, and, having accepted that as a substitute for 
our proposition, the statement contained in the presentation | 
made for the committee as read a moment ago, of course, car- 
ried with it the agreement that we would support the maxi- 
mum 20 per cent surtax rate. Senators on both sides of the 
committee understood that to be the situation. The minority 
proposition had been declined. We had gone on to something 
else when this compromise was suggested, this proposition con). 
ing from the majority. I accepted it, and in accepting it, o¢ 
course, I agreed to the 20 per cent. 

Those are the facts, and I suppose the Senator from Wis- 
consin does not want to put me in a false position about them. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have been absolutely frank with 
Senate and with the country. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to know whether the Senator from 
Peitnsylvania made it a part of his proposition that the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee should not favor any increase 
in surtaxes beyond 20 per cent? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had already made that a part of the 
proposition in the statement to the committee. I said to them, 
“If you will accept my reduction, then the minority will accept 
the maximum 20 per cent surtax rate.” 

Mr. LENROOT. But had the minority members ever raised 


the 


| any question about it? 


If, as stated by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sr- | 
MONS], they were compelled to take the position that 20 per | 


cent was a proper maximum in order to secure a reduction of 
some $23,000,000 to taxpayers having incomes of $100,000 or 
less, then I frankly say they were justified in the course taken, 
provided that was the fact. My inquiry this morning was 
whether or not that was the fact, whether the majority mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee took any position that they 
would not decrease the rates upon incomes under $100,000 un- 
less the minority members of the committee would agree that 
they would not seek to raise the maximum above 20 per cent. 
The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] said that no such propo- 
sition was involved. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rrep! said that no such proposition was involved. The Senator 
from Utah said the Republican members of the Finance Com- 
mittee were just as ready and just as willing to make reduc- 
tions in the House rates on incomes of less than $100,000 as 
were the Democratic members. 

If that be true, Mr. President, we are back to the proposition 
that the majority of the Democrats on the other side of the 
Chamber were opposed to any maximum surtax in excess of 
20 per cent, because they did not believe that great wealth 
ought to pay more than a 20 per cent maximum rate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
Chamber and have not heard all that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has said, but it seems the Senator has entirely misrepre- 
sented the facts about the situation as I understand it. The 
minority announced to the Senate through me on the 11th day 
of January its position with reference to the pending bill. Here 
is the statement which I presented to the Senate and which I 
asked, in addition to having it incorporated in the CoNnGrREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, should be printed as a Senate document. In the 
statement I said this for the minority: 


The reductions in taxes proposed by the minority members of she 
Finance Committee will amount to approximately $500,000,000 and are 
as follows: 

First. We propese reductions in income taxes of $44,000,000 in excess 
of those provided in the House Dill. 

We accept the normal tax rates, the personal exemptions, and the 
surtax rates provided in the House bill upon incomes up to and in- 
cluding $22,000; 

But we do not accept the surtax rates in the House bill on incomes 
between $22,000 and $100,000, and propose with respect to these 
incomes to so adjust the brackets in the House bill as to provide for 
a reduction in the surtaxes of the incomes within these brackets of 
$44,000,000. 

If this readjustment-—in the interest of equalizing reductions made 
on incomes in excess of $22,000—is accepted by the committee or the 
Senate, the minority will accept the maximum surtax rate of 20 per 
cent as prescribed in the House bill. 


That was the position that we took in the committee. I 
stated the amendment that I would offer. It was an amend- 
ment to accomplish the objects set forth in this statement. The 
majority members of the committee did not accept that proposi- 


tion. Some days after that, after they had voted not te accept ' in accord with you there could have been no consideration. 


Mr. President, I have just come into the | 


Mr. SIMMONS. 
that. 


Mr. LENROOT. So it could not have been a part of the con- 


There was no question raised further than 


| sideration, 





ee 


Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; it was upon that basis. 
basis of the agreement. Of course, I did not use the word 
“ consideration” a little while ago as meaning a part of the 
basis of the trade. I meant that in consideration of the agree- 
ment on the part of the majority that they would accept in 
part our proposition, we would carry out the compromise in the 
spirit and in the terms laid down by me in the Senate and laid 
down by me in the committee when we first discussed it. I 
stated to the committee, when they declined in the first in- 
stance to agree to our proposition, that in view of the situation 
I should be compelled to insist upon an increase in the maxi- 
mum surtax rate; but if they agreed to our proposals I would 
not do so; and they did agree to our plan to an extent that was 
satisfactory and acceptable to the minority. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator was absent, no doubt, when I 
said that if the Senator was correct in his understanding of the 
position of majority Members that he could not get the re- 
duction in rates on incomes below $100,000 without surrender- 
ing as to the 20 per cent rate, he was justified in doing so. 
I frankly stated that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had failed to get it. 

Mr. LENROOT. But every Member of the majority denies 
that there was any question involving the 20 per cent rate, and 
they say now they were ready at all times to reduce the rates 
fixed in the House bill on incomes below $100,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have stated to the Senator that my orig- 
inal proposition to them, made on the floor of the Senate and 
made in the committee, was that I would accept the 20 per cent 
rate if they would agree to accept my reduction in the lower 
brackets. 

Mr. LASS. If the majority members did not oppose the 
intermediate bracket reductions, why did not they say so in 
response to the suggestion of the senior Democratic member 
of the committee? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know, except they thought there 
was no division upon that subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. We were content with that. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, why did they not say so? When I make 
a proposition to you that if you will agree to a certain modifi- 
cation of rates which I desire I will accept a stated surtax 
rate that you favor, why should you not be frank enough to 
say, “I favor your rates anyhow?” 

Mr. LENROOT. But they did not. 

Mr. GLASS. I say they did not. 

Mr. LENROOT. They wanted the 20 per cent. 

Mr. GLASS. Should I say to you, “If you will agree to the 
reduction in the intermediate brackets, I will accept your 20 
per cent in the higher brackets,” I am offering you a considera- 
tion; and if you favor the intermediate reduction anyhow, why 
do you not say so? ‘ 

Mr. LENROOT. That would be so provided. I was 
to you as to the reduction in the lower brackets; but if I was 
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Mr. GLASS. Why did they not say they were in accord? 
They did not say they were in accord because the minority 
originated the proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘They originated the proposition that in- 
volved a reduction of $44,000,000; but the Senator from Utah 
has stated and other members of the Finance Committee have 
stated that they were in favor of reductions before the bill 
ever got here. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
with the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
were in favor of before they made that arrangement, but 
know they had acted upon it and had net made the redre- 
tion. After that action they came to me. They understood 
my preposition perfectly well. They understood that my posi- 
tion was that if they would reduce the taxes as I had pro- 
vided in my amendment I would stand for the 20 per cent 
rate, and they understood if they did not do it that I woud 
not stand for the 20 per cent. There was no misunderstanding 
between us. When the Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr Reev] 
came to me with the proposition to accept my reduction in 
part, | understood and he understood that he was proposing 
to me that 1 accept that in the place of the other proposal 
and to vote for and to stand for the 20 per cent rate. 

Mr. President, let me say that under this bill the taxpayers 
having an income below $100,000 get upow both their normal 
tax and thelr surtax a reduction of $124,000,000. That was 
what I was after. If I could get that, then I was wiliing, be- 
cause I thought it was just to the taxpayers having an income 
above $100,000, to fix the rate of the maximum at the figure 
for which the majority were contending; and the Senators on 
both sides of the committee understood that that was my posi- 
tion. When they rejected my proposition in the first instance 
1 told them that would force me to contend for 25 per cent, 
because T thought, with my proposition aisregarded and the 
House rates in the intermediate brackets remaining in the bill, 
the surtax on incomes above $100,000 ought to be higher than 
20 per cent. That was stated clearly to the committee. After 
that statement, knowing I had proposed that if they would 
accept my proposition the minority members of the Finance 
Committee would stand for 20 per cent, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania came to me with a proposition to accept it with a 
slight modification, both of us understanding that if I did 
accept it, and it complied with the condition which I had im- 
posed in my original statement, that I was therefore com- 
mitted, and so were they committed, to voting for a 20 per cent 
maximum surtax rate. 
ing, I think, on the part of the minority members and myself 
with reference to it. If there is any, I want the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance now to point it out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I could not say more than I 
have already said on the subject in answer to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not hear what the Senator said; I 
was out of the Chamber at the time he spoke. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have a number of amend- 
ments—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I was referring to was that the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] had just made a statement 
indicating that the Senator from Utah, as chairman of the 
Finance Committee, had said that my statement with reference 
to this matter was not correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I said that the majority mem- 
bers of the committee, just as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{[Mr. Reep] has said, were in favor of a rate of 20 per cent; 
there is not any question about it at all, and there never has 
been. I also stated this morning that the majority members of 
the committee were considering a reduction of those brackets. 
1 did not say then, but I will say now, that I consulted the 
Secretary of the Treasury with relation to it. The Senator 
from North Carolina, however, made his first proposition just 
as he has stated it; in fact, I have the figures here embracing 
his proposition, and I might just as well put them into the 
Recorp, so far as that is concerned, though there is no neces- 
sity for my doing so. There was no misunderstanding between 
the Senator from North Carolina and myself as to just what 
constituted that agreement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was none whatever up to the time 
that the compromise agreement was entered into. I had heard 
no suggestion coming from the committee that they wanted to 
reduce the rates in the intermediate brackets. Perhaps they 
did want to do that, because they were so manifestly unjust 
that I supposed the common sense of the committee would have 
been in favor of some reduction, but not probably to the extent 
which IT had suggested. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the question of the surtax went 
over and we did not vote upon it. 


Mr. President, I should like now to proceed 


I do not know anything about what they 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, my impression about the 
matter was this, and I have cast my vote accordingly: There 
| Was a great difference of opinion as to what the rates should 
| be. Naturally, the details of a preposition have got to be 


worked out, and, as stated last night, a tax bill is always a 


| matter of compromise ; but what we were fighting for most was 
Po reduction of the rates on incomes between $26,000 and 
| $100,000. Some three weeks ago the Senator from North Car- 
| olina and myself both made speeches here contending for that, 
and the minority members of the committee issued a statement 
stating what their position was with respect to that. We 
offered that proposition in the committee, but it was rejected 
by the majority members of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the first offer? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes: 


the first offer. Then the word 
came back to us that we would get no reduction unless we 
| accepted this compromise, which was prepared, I think, by 


the Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr 
Senator from Utah |Mr. Smoor]. It did not give us what we 
wanted. The minority members of the committee, with the 
exception of the Senator from Utah |Mr. Kine], had a meet 
ing and considered the question. The proposition in our 
minds was whether or not this was the best that we could 
get for the smaller income taxpayers having incomes within 
the range I have stated. We were led to believe—I know I 
was—that if we did not accept the proposition offered by the 
majority we would get no further reduction in the brackets 
covering incomes between $26,000 and $100,000, 


Reep|, together with the 





It was on 
that theory, and that theory alone, that we accepted the 
proposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And up to the time that this counter- 


proposition was made, had there been any suggestion coming 
from the majority’? 

Mr. HARRISON. There was never the slightest suggestion 
about any reduction between those brackets. That is the way 
I understood it, and I think the Senator from Pennsylvania 
understood it in the same way. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if I may say a 
word, I made a statement about this matter this morning 
while the Senator from North Carolina was here, and I have 
made no other statement about it; but I wish to repeat just 
in outline my recollection of what happened. 

When the bill was passed in the House all of us, Republie- 
ans and Democrats alike, felt that it was unfair to the tax- 
payers who come under the intermediate brackets. The first 
mention of a change in the surtaxes in the committee, so far 
as I recall, was made by the Democratic Members, and they 
asked that that subject go over when we reached it in the 
consideration of the bill. They presented both publicly and 
in the committee a statement of the rates they thought were 
practicable and fair. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and the majority Members voted it 
down, and the newspapers the next morning were full of the 
| fact that they had voted dewn our proposition. Is not that 

true? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the first proposition. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Democratic rates had a 
great deal to commend them. I personally would have liked 
immensely to see them adopted, but I felt—and I know my 
colleagues felt-—_that the revenue would not stand it. That was 
our reason. It was not that we wanted to tax those people at 
higher rates than the rates proposed by the Democratic Mem- 
bers, but we felt that. the revenne would not stand it; and 
that is what led us to vote that down. 

It always was evident that there was unfairness there as 
compared with the existing law, and that the House had paid 
no regard to those taxpayers. There was not any politics in 
it. The Democratic members of the committee were solicitous 
for those taxpayers, and so were we. They made the first 
suggestion in the committee, and whatever credit may be due 
for that they are entitled to it; but it was a common feeling. 
Then when we met we worked out a compromise that seemed 
to us the utmost the revenues could stand, and seemed to the 
Democratic members the utmost that it was practical to get; 
and for that I am quite ready to give them all the credit in 
the world. I do not see why we should delay the work on the 
bill by misunderstandings from outside the committee about 
what happened. It was a reasonable meeting o? minds; every- 
body was acting for the best interests of the situation. We 
met and compromised our differences, as every committee does on 
every bill such as this. There is no reason for there being any 
doubt as to what happened. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Presjdent, if the Senator had been in 
the Chamber when the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
made his statement, he would have seen that he wanted to put 





| 
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the minority in this position, that the majority were perfectly 
willing to make the reductions that we proposed and wanted 
to do it, and that in that situation we surrendered without 
getting anything at all, because the majority as well as the 
minority were for it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am sorry to disagree with my 
colleague from Wisconsin, but I think he does not state it 
fairly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, he does not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What actually happened was 
that we made the utmost concession to the Democratic posi- 
tion that we could make in view of the state of the revenues; 
that was all. We differed in opinion about how much cut the 
revenue could stand. The Democratic Members thought it 
could stand more than we thought it could stand. That was 
the plain fact of it. They did not surrender and we did not 
surrender. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to get this in the Recorp, because it 
is necessary to answer the criticisms of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

As a matter of fact, the committee did take action upon the 
amendment offered by the minority ‘and refused to accept it. 
That having been done, I gave notice then that in view of that 
fact I should have to ask for a surtax of 25 per cent. Subse- 
quently the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] and myself 
talked about the matter, and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
made a proposition which I accepted; and in accepting that 
proposition I regarded that as taking the place of our propo- 
sition and binding me by the agreement that I had stated to 
the Senate we would stand by. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think it is fair to the Senator from 
North Carolina to state, as one of the members of the minority, 
that from the first conference the minority members had to 
the last, the Senator from North Carolina stated that he 
would not accept the 20 per cent maximum surtax unless he 
got a larger reduction in the income taxes in the smaller 
brackets, The statement-that he wrote himself, that was issued 
to the papers, carried that view and made that statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that is the statement I made when 
they turned down our amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Absolutely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. [It was after that statement was made that 
this proposition of compromise was made to us. As the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania has said, the members of the majority 
bad all along contended that there was no sufficient surplus to 
justify the heavy cuts that we proposed, and that they re- 
jected them for that reason; and when the majority made 
their proposition and we accepted it, as soon as the majority 
found out the exact extent of the reduction in dollars and cents 
made by that compromise, a hurried meeting of the committee 
was called and an additional tax imposed to make up what 
they considered would be the loss as the result of that and 
other action of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. President, I will state that I am now going to offer 
amendments which are proposed by the officials of the Treasury 
Department to clarify, in nearly all cases, the language that 
has been reported ; and IT will make a brief statement on each 
one of the amendments, so that the Senate will know just what 
they are, 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, may we have the amerd- 
ment read from the desk? We did not hear over here what 
the Senator was saying. 

Mr. SMOOT. TIT have not offered the amendment yet. This 
is the same statement that I made before. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, these amend- 
ments have all been approved by the committee, have they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. All that I am about to suggest have been ap- 
proved by the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does that include the whole committee? 
They are part of the coalition, are they? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
continues to refer to a “coalition.” There is no coalition in 
regard to these particular amendments. There is no necessity 
for any coalition in regard to these amendments. They are 
administrative features which appealed to the committee, and 
which would appeal even to the distinguished Senator fr>m 
Nebraska. They would appeal to anyone who wanted to be 
influenced by reason, There is no coalition, and no necessity 
for any coalition, on these. 

Mr. NORRIS. That being true, that explanation makes it 
perfectly satisfactory. 
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Mr. HARRISON. The Senator can retire, then, with utter 
complacence. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, which I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerk. On page 41, line 3, before the word “ it,” 
it is proposed to strike out “and,” so as to read: 


(2) Of a sale or other disposition of real property, if in either cage 
the initial payments— 


And so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know why the word “and” was put 
in there. It should not be in there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Cuter CLerK. On the same page, line 9, after the word 
“ indebtedness,” it is proposed to insert “ of the purchaser,” so 
as to read: 


As used in this subdivision the term “ initial payments” means the 
payments received in cash or property other than evidences of in- 
debtedness of the purchaser during the taxable year in which the sale 
or other disposition is made, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will make a brief statement as 
to what that is. 

This amendment provides that in computing the additional 
payment for the purpose of determining whether a deferred- 
payment contract is within or without the installment class 
there shall be included all evidences of indebtedness except 
those of the purchaser himself. For instance, Liberty bonds 
or notes of a third person are to be regarded as the equivalent 
of cash in determining the amount of the initial payment. In 
other words, this is to clear up the question of whether an 
installment plan of 25 per cent could be 10 per cent in cash 
and 20 per cent in Liberty bonds and then fall under the 25 
per cent limitation. It simply includes Liberty bonds or notes 
of a third person which may be paid upon the installment plan. 

Mr. KING. It includes them as cash? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it includes them as cash. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? I was out of the Chamber when this matter was 
first taken up. Did the Senator incorporate in the amend- 
ment the word “ corporation” as well as “ person”? 

Mr. SMOOT. That comes at the end of the biJl. I have the 
amendment here now and shall offer it before I conclude. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But that will be done? 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be done. 

On page 43, I send to the desk an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, which I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuter Cierk. On page 43, line 2, it is proposed to strike 
out all after the comma through the period in line 4, and to 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


but if such amounts (when added to amounts receive: during and be- 
fore the taxable year under such contract) exceed the aggregate 
premiums or consideration paid (whether or not paid during the tax- 
able year), then the excess shall be included in gross income. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the explanation vf this is this: 
This amendment is to make it clear that the exemption from 
gross income of amounts received under endowment and an- 
nuity contracts is only up to the point where the aggregate 
amounts received in the taxable year and before equal the aggre- 
gate amount of the premiums under the contract. 

For example, if the total premium for an annuity contract is 
$50,000 and the annual installments to the heneficiary are 
$8,000, then for the first six years the installments would be 
exempt from tax; in the seventh year only $2,000 would be ex- 
empt; and thereafter the whole $8,000 would be taxable each 


year, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, what is the wording of the 
amendment ? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 438, line 2, strike out all after the 
comma through the period in line 4 and insert in lieu therevf 
the following : 
but if such amounts (when added te amounts receive’ during and be- 
fore the taxable year under such. contract) exceed the- aggregate 
premiums or consideration paid (whether or not paid during the tax- 
able year), then the excess shall be included in gross income. 











Mr. COUZENS. 
that works out? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It works out in this way: 
What we want to do is to tax, as income, all excess which 
the policy holder receives over the amount of premiums that 
he pays. On an endowment policy the intention was, in draft- 
ing the original amendment, to charge him just with that 
excess, because that is true income, and it does not represent 
the return of his premiums; but, as the amendment was first 
worded, he would have been taxed only if the amount of the 
installment received in any one year exceeded all the premiums 
for previous years. The Senator is familiar with these en- 
dowment policies that are payable in installments. What we 
want to do is to make it plain that you are to take all the 
amounts received by the policy holder up to date on his en- 
dowment and contrast them with all the premiums paid; and 
if in that year there is any excess received by him, that is 
lucome. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or, in other words, as I stated, if the whole 
amount were $50,000, and he had $8,000 income each year, 
he could take the full $8,000 for six years, amounting to 
$48,000, and in the seventh year all he could take would be 
$2,000. In other words, he then would have gotten back all of 
his premiums. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is not this about the fact with reference to 
that matter: Under the practice of the department and under 
its interpretation and construction of the present law, if an 
endowment policy is taken out payable to the man who pays 
the premiums, they allow him deductions for the full amount 
that he has paid in premiums, and only treat as taxable the 
excess when the policy matures? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But if that policy is made payable to a 
man’s wife or a man’s children, under the construction and 
interpretation of the Treasury Department, when the policy 
matures he would be required to pay upon the full amount 
of the policy without any deduction on account of premiums. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Making a very glaring injustice and dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right in that statement. 

Mr. President, has the amendment been agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill what has been done in reference to the mutual 
insurance companies? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have not reached that yet. 
another paragraph. 

Mr. SMITH. When we get there, I want to eall attention 
to certain communications I have in reference to that matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. These are amendments that the department 
wanted made in order to clear up various matters. 

Mr. SMITH. These are amendments, now, that the com- 
mittee has offered in addition to what are in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in addition to amendments that have 
already been agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Has this amendment, as amended, been 
agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
I proceed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that the amendment in section 212 has not yet 
been agreed to as amended? 

Mr. KING. What page is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Page 41. 

Mr. KING. I thought that was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; the amendments to the 
committee amendment were agreed to, but no formal action 
was taken agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked that question, and I thought the reply 
was that it had been done. Then I ask that the amendments 
as amended may be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
on page 41 will be agreed to as amended, and the amendments 
on pages 42 and 43 will be agreed to as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I send to the desk another 
amendment, which I ask to have stated. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before we paxs from the amend- 
ment we have just agreed upon, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania how a question of this kind would be 
dealt with, and if the Government may not be put at a great 
disadvantage in failing to collect upon real estate, or, for that 
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Mr. President, will the Senator explain how 


They are in 


If not, I should like to have that done before 
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matter, upon any property transactions. For instance, A 
sells a piece of property for $500,000, receiving, say, $25,000 in 
cash as a partial payment, and a biock of real estate of vari 
able value, a value in regard to which many people would 
differ; but in the transaction it is ascribed a value of $100,000. 
Is the Senator sure that will be treated as a payment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am perfectly certain of that. 

Mr. KING. And that the Government will collect this tax 
upon it, as if it were a cash transaction to that extent? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The taxpayer is compelled to 
account for the profit on his sale, and in computing that profit 
the fair value of all property that he receives in exchange is 
included. 

Mr. KING. Suppose the next year the contention should be 
made by the vendor that there had been a depreciation in this 
property, which he had estimated as being worth $100,000, and 
he sought to deduct that alleged depreciation from the tax 
which should be paid upon any payment made the second year? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The critical moment is the in- 
stant when he receives it, and its value as of that time deter- 
mines his taxable profit. 

Mr. KING. That ought to be the rule, but I am not sure 
that, with the language of this provision in the law, there may 
not be a loophole through which the vendor might escape taxa- 
tion on the ground of depreciation of the property which he 
had received in partial payment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should not think so. 

Mr. KING. I will not pause now further on the matter, 
but I ask that Mr. Walker, the expert of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, examine into it very carefully, to see that no danger may 
result. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment presented by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The Reaping CierkK. On page 84, line 16, after the word 
“companies” and before the comma, where it first occurs in 
the line, insert in parenthesis “including interinsurers and re- 
ciprocal underwriters.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the next amendment to the committee 
amendment be stated. They are both on the same subject mat- 
ter, and we might as well act on them together. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will state the next 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Reaping Crerx. On page 84, line 22, 
“associations,” insert in parenthesis the 
interinsurers and reciprocal underwriters.” 

Mr. SMOOT. This is an amendment proposed by the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and I think the committee 
have received dozens of letters from different sections of the 
country in relation to the matter. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that it seems as if the Senate committee has already 
provided the relief asked for by my constituents, in that I 
notice it included farmers’ or other mutual fire-insurance com- 
panies. It seems that that was not allowed by the House com- 
mittee, but was put in by the Senate committee, including the 
word “ fire.” 

Mr. SMOOT. These ameudments come in before that. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the United States there are numerous 
organizations composed of individuals, partnerships, and corpo- 
rations designated as subscribers operating as an interindem- 
nity or reciprocal insurance organization on a premium deposit 
plan through an attorney in fact for the purpose of insuring 
against loss by fire and other casualty. The attorney in fact 
is authorized to bind the parties thereto under the name desig- 
nating the particular group of subscribers. No premiums are 
charged for policies, but each subscriber makes certain deposits 
with the attorney in fact for the purpose of securing his under- 
taking to indemnify the other subscribers. There is usually an 
advisory committee of a specified bumber of persons who have 
custody of the funds deposited by the subscriber. The Treas- 
ury Department now holds that such interinsurers and recip- 
rocal underwriters are exempt from tax under the provisions 
of subdivision (10) of section 231 of the revenue act of 1924, if 
the income tax of interinsurers and reciprocal underwriters 
from investments is not in excess of 15 per cent of the total 
income of the organization. These committee amendments te 
subdivisicns (10) and (11) of section 231 merely confirm the 
existing ruling of the Treasury Department by specifying inter- 
insurers and reciprocal underwriters among the mutual com- 
panies already specified in the exempted subdivision. It is an 
addition to the section, 


after the word 
words “including 
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Mr. SMITH. That does not iterfere with the amendment Mr. SMITH. Let me get this Gear in my mind, because | 
proposed by the Senate committee? have not had an opportunity to study it as T should, and per 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the | haps will before this bill is finally acted upon. In paragraph 
amendment to the amendment on page 84, line 16. ; 10 we provide for the mutual insurance companies. They are 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. restricted to 85 per cent of their business among their member 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing to | ship and 15 per cent outside. 
the amendment to the amendment in line 22. Mr. SMOOT. Fifteen per cent of their actual gains or re- 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. ceipts, which is about the same thing. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. Mr, SMITH. That amouiuts to the same thing. I am stza;- 


Mr. COUZENS. As I understand it, only the amendment | ing the principle. If their income outside does not excevi 
proposed by the Senator has been agreed to, not the committee | 15 per cent, then they are not taxable under this bill? 
amendment. Mr. SMOOT. They do not pay a cent of tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is another amendment I desire to offer. Mr. SMITH. If it exceeds that, then they are taxed as other 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for | companies are taxed? 

a question? Mr. SMOOT. Just the same as other fire insurance com- 

Mr, SMOOT. I yield. panies. 

Mr. COPELAND. I noticed the Senator passed page 44 with- Mr. SMITH. But in the eleventh paragraph, the provision to 
out making any amendment to the provision relating to munic- | to take care of losses, the regular fire insurance companies are 
ipally employed persons. covered. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will come up later. The committee has Mr. SMOOT. No. In paragraph (11) they are exempted 
not offered an amendment to that provision, but just as soon as | from taxation altogether because of this: Take the cyclone and 
we get through with the committee amendments an amendment |.the casualty companies, for instance—— 
to that will be in order, Mr. SMITH. I am speaking of fire companies. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I see that section (11) provides Mr. SMOOT. Oh, as to the fire companies, certainly. 
for “ farmers’ or other mutual hail, cyclone, or casualty insur- Mr. SMITH. So, under paragraph (11), if allowed to do 
ance companies.” Why was the fire insurance stricken out | business, any fire insurance company would be exempt from 
there? taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The reason for that is that we put it back just Mr. SMOOT. It ought to be, because they do the same iden- 
as it is in existing law. In other words, the fire-insurance com- | tical business. 
panies are exempt under existing law up to 85 per cent of their Mr. SMITH. I will look into that and reserve the right to 
business, and we put them back just exactly where they were. | call it up again in the Senate if 1 find it necessary. 

We do not take out the cyclone and casualty insurance com- Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

panies and make no limit there whatever. Mr. COUZENS. Why is section (11) added, when it does not 
Mr. SMITH. Under paragraph (10) it is provided that | appear to have been in the old act? 

“benevolent life-insurance associations of a purely local char- Mr. SMOOT. It is not in the old act. 

acter, farmers’ or other mutual fire-insurance companies "— Mr. COUZENS. Why add it? 

that is, associations of a purely local character. The distin- Mr. SMOOT. The reason is this, that the mutual hail, cy- 

guishing feature seems to be that in paragraph (11) they are | clone, and casualty insurance companies generally write insur- 

not of that character. ance wholly among their membership. They do not go out- 

Mr. SMOOT. The very next amendment I shall offer has | side very much. In the past all have been treated alike, but 
been approved by the representatives of the mutual fire-insur- | the House decided that they would take that restriction off 
ance companies. them. I think they also said that they had some trouble in 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator proposes to offer it now? reinsuring. 

Mr. SMOOT. I propose to offer it just as soon as we agree Mr. COUZENS. This whole section (11) ought to come out 
to the amendment I am about to send to the desk. or else the word “fire” ought to be left in, because I do not 

Mr. COUZENS. Has the committee amendment on line 15! see any difference between the mutual fire insurance companies 
as amended been agreed to? organized by farmers and the mutual hail and other insurance 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is another amendment. companies. ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I think I can 
amendment. explain where the difference comes in. In the fire and life 

The Cuter CrerK. On page 84, line 19, after the word | companies that are mentioned in section (10)—— 

“income” insert in parenthesis the words “exclusive of pay- Mr. COUZENS. Of the old act? 
ments received from reinsurers on account of losses or by re-| Mr. REED of Pennsyivania, Of the proposed act the losses 
insurers on account of premiums.” , are fairly regular, and contributions are made each year from 

Mr. SMOOT. That is to take care of the very thing the Sen- | the members to pay those losses. With the hail and cyclone 
ator from South Carolina has spoken of. It is satisfactory to and casualty mutuals the losses are much more erratic. They 
| 





the mutual fire insurance companies. will have a season entirely free from dama;;e by cyclone, and 
The amendment was agreed to. in that season there will be no collections or assessments. 
Mr. SMITH. Paragraph (11) reads: Obviously it is not necessary to have them. Those associations 
Farmers’ or other mutual hail, cyclone, or casualty insurance com- still carry a little bank balance and get interest on it. The 
ae + or ee : ; next yeur will come a calamity, and they will have to make 
panies or associations the income of which is used or beld for the pur- 


ose af hawiad tenis ab Guin their assessments. If we put them in the 85 per cent class, 
: Pree enon aor they would have to pay taxes in those years when there was 
Mr. SMOOT. That is all the income they have. ne casualty or no calamity, but they would be clearly exempt 


Mr. SMITH. I am still at a loss to know why “ fire” should | in the other years. That is one of the reasons for the differ- 
be stricken out of that and retained in paragraph (10). Why | entiation. 
not reinstate the word “fire” in paragraph (11)? In other Mr. SMOOT. They would have to pay taxes on the amount 
words, they could write all the fire insurance business in the | of interest in those years when there was no casualty what- 
United States they wanted to, and there would be no limit | ever. 
whatever. There is a limitation in the first two lines, Mr. COUZENS. But as originally written it included “ fire”: 
“ farmers’ or other mutual.” and in view of the fact that the premiums are only held and 

Mr. SMOOT. “Other mutual hail, cyclone, and casualty in- | the earnings only held for the purpose of paying losses and 
surance companies.” That is quite a different thing from fire _ expenses, I see no reason now for cutting out the word “ fire.” 
insurance. If we put the fire insurance companies down in|} Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But does not the Senator see 
paragraph (11), the fire insurance companies can go out and do that if we left them in section 10 the fire insurance companies 
the same kind of a business that regular fire insurance com- | would be paying taxes nearly all the time, because they do get 
panies are doing, and never pay a cent of tax; they will not be | some income from their investments. We provide in section 
confined at all to their membership. We do not confine them en- | 10, in substance, that they are still to be regarded as mutuals, 
tirely to business among members, but we give them a leeway | in spite of the fact that they may get as much as 15 per cent 
of 15 per cent. In other words, they can do 85 per cent of | o their income from their investments. Does not the Senator 
their business with their members, and they do not pay a cent | see that it is really to their benefit? 
on the 15 per cent business that they do outside of their mem- Mr. COUZENS. I understand it is to their benefit to put 
bership, but if they do more than 15 per cent business outside | hail, eyelone, and others in section 11, but 1 still do not see 
of the members of the association then, of course, they are to be | the reason for discriminating between fire and the others when 
taxed, . they do not distribute anything and the eyrnings are held ior 
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the purpose only of paying losses and expenses and there is no 
division of profits. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
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It is done for the very good 


reason that we do not want to have companies masquerading | 


as mutuals that really are not mutuals. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is not that determinable when ex:mina- 
tion is made of their books by the Treasury Department? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We are simply giving the 
Treasury Department a standard or measuring stick by which 
they can determine it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The fire insurance will 


companies not be 


treated as mutuals if their income is more than 15 per cent on | 


their investments. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We are not discriminating 
against them. We are leaving the law ac to them just as it 
was. What we are doing is to take care of the cyclone and 
hail and casualty insurance companies, who did put up a good 
case for being treated differently. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not yet understand the reason for the 
discrimination. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, it reads just as it did in rec- 
tion 10, with the exception that they put the mutual hail, 
evclone, and casualty insurance companies in section 10 of the 
existing law. They have been taken out of section 10 and put 
in section 11 of the pending bill. 


Mr. SMITH. On page 170 is stated ihe language of the 
present law? 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 


Mr. SMITH. That seems to be practically the same lan- 
guage as in section 10 as it is amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. It is exactly the same as 
the present law. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It may help the Senator if I 
add this point. A great many of the mutuals have complained 
of a regulation of the Treasury Department to the effecc that 
amounts received from reinsurance, if they reinsure a risk and 


get paid for it, are income and have to be counted in calculat- | 


ing the 85 per cent ratio. 
that, and it is in order to rescind that Treasury regulation, in 


effect, that we have provided in the committee amerdment | 


that such payments should not be counted in calculating the 
85 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘That is, reinsurance payments? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. That is one of the things 
about which insurance companies must have written te the 
Senator. We have all heard about it. 

Mr. KING. However, it is obvious any sum received from 
reinsurance, no matter how great the amount, can not be dis- 
tributed as dividends. It has to be held for the purpose of 
protecting stockholders in future. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Worse than that. It is not 
received from the reinsurer until the loss occurs, so it merely 
passes through in transit, so to speak. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the amendment been agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now send to the desk another amendment 
and ask for its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHrer CLERK. 
inclusive, and on page 86 strike out lines 1 to 16, inclusive, 
being the proposed committee amendment, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


(12) Farmers, fruit growers, or like associations organized and op- 
erated on a cooperative basis (a) for the purpose of marketing the 
products of members or other producers, and turning back to them 
the proceeds of sales, less the necessary marketing expenses, on the 
basis of either the quantity or the value of the products furnished by 
them, or (b) for the purpose of purchasing supplies and equipment for 
the use of members or other persons, and turning over such supplies 
and equipment to them at actual cost, plus necessary expenses. Ex- 
emption shall not be denied any such association because it has capital 
stock if the dividend rate of such stock is fixed at not to exceed the 
legal rate of interest in the State of incorporation or 8 per cent per 
annum, whichever is greater, on the value of the consideration for 
which the stock was issued, and if substantially all such stock (other 
than nonvoting preferred stock, the owners of which are not entitled 
or permitted to participate, directly or indirectly, in the profits of 
the association, upon dissolution or otherwise, beyond the fixed divi- 
dends) is owned by producers who market their products or purchase 
their supplies and equipment through the association; nor shall 
exemption be denied any such association because there is accumulated 
and maintained by it a reserve required by State law or a reasonable 
reserve for any necessary purpose. Such an association may market 
the products of nonmembers in an amount not to exceed the products 
marketed for members, and may purchase supplies and eqripment for 


We all realize the unfairness of | 


On page 85, strike out lines 11 to 24, | 
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* nonmembers in an amount not to exceed the supplies and equipment 
purchased for members, provided the purchases made for persons who 


are neither members nor producers do not exceed 15 per cent of all 
its purchases. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to inquire whether 
the proposed amendment contemplates that the limitation upon 
| the sales of other people shall be 15 per cent of the aggregate 
| sales of the organization, because if not, then these corporations 
| might become vendors for everybody. They would not be co- 
operative associations, limiting their activities to the members 
|; of the organization, but they could engage in sales for the 
| entire community or the entire State, if the 15 per cent is not 
a limitation upon sales as well as upon purchases. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I make a brief statement as to the 
changes? I wish to say to the Senate that the representatives 
of all the farmers’ marketing associations from all over the 
country were in Washington, and while the committee amend- 
ment as reported to the Senate was originally agreed to by 
two or three of them, there were others who objected and said 
it did not go far enough. In a conference including the rep- 
resentatives of all who had been in Washington, representing 
those interested in this subject matter, the pending amend- 
ment was agreed to. The Committee on Finance instructed 
me to report it to the Senate in lieu of the committee amend- 
ment to be found on page 85 of the bill as printed. I will 
make just a brief statement with reference to the amendment. 

It strikes out the provision in respect to the dividends to be 

paid on par-value stock by limiting the payments of dividends 
to 8 per cent of the value of the consideration for which the 
stock was issued, whether or not such stock has a par value, 
As a result dividends at the rate of 8 per cent can not be paid 
on the par value of stock if the stock was issued for a consid- 
| eration less than par. 
It permits associations to obtain needed capital by issuing 
| nonvoting preferred stock, restricting the rate of the holders * 
| of such stock to fixed dividends, and in this respect does not 
| broaden existing regulations of the department. Under the bill 
as reported, the commissioner was to determine the extent of 
| marketing and purchasing operations for nonmembers, but the 
amendment fixes it so that the marketing purchasers for non- 
member producers is permitted in the same amount as for 
members, a provision similar to the 50-50 basis of dealing in 
the Capper-Volstead Act. The 15 per cent limitation on pur- 
chasing from nonmembers, nonproducers, contained in the bill 
as reported, is retained. 

Mr. SMITH. There is no limitation on the amount that the 
organization can sell for nonmembers, is there; that is, the 
articles that nonmembers may sell in the market through the 
organization? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the sale of products 
that they have for sale? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘There is a limit of 15 per cent on the amount 
| of business they may do for nonmembers? 
| Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 








Mr. SMITH. But is there any limit on the amount of pro- 
duce that the organizations are organized to sell? Is there any 
| limit on the amount that they may handle for nonmembers? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a limit of 15 per cent on purchasing 
for nonmember nonproducers. 

Mr. SMITH. Suppose nonmembers desire to market their 
produce through such an organization? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is'a different thing. That is the selling 
end. If we allow them to have an unlimited amount, they 
could go into business anywhere with nonmembers in competi- 
tion with any other business. We allow them under this pro- 
vision a limitation of 15 per cent for nonmember nonproducers. 


Mr. BROOKHART. ‘There should be no limitation on the 
selling. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no limitation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The junior Senator from Utah sug- 


gested that there should be a limit in that direction also, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There is a limit of 15 per cent either 
way, which is really too low. 

Mr. SMOOT. The conferences that the Senator speaks for 
have agreed to the amendment. ? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I understand they have so agreed, and 
I am not objecting to it; but I think the cooperatives ought 
to have as free a chance for business as any other business 
organization. I am not disputing the agreement at all. I am 
discussing the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They are not hedged with limi- 
tations. They are being exempted from all taxation. 
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Mr. BROOKIART 
good reason for it. 
ings on their capital. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is all very well, but I 
am wondering what the country storekeeper will say when he 
sees how this will work out. A cooperative association can 
buy supplies of all kinds for its members, and we will say it 
buys $1,000,000 worth. We will say it buys $500,000 for non- 
members who are producers. Then in addition we have 
created a third class of customers for them, who are non- 
members and nonproducers, and they can buy up to 15 per 
cent of the aggregate of the other items for those people. 
If they once get started they are going to run out of business 
every country storekeeper, because their business is run tax 


T understand that, and there is a very 
They are limited arbitrarily in the earn- 


free. It is a mail-order house at the point of delivery; that is 
what it is. 
Mr. EDGE. Was this privilege ever before granted in a 


previous tax bill? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. This is a new one. 

Mr. EDGE. Is it absolutely new? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not altogether new. 

Mr. WATSON. No; it is not absolutely new. 

Mr. SMOOT. As the bill passed the House it contained 
this provision : 

(12) Farmers’, fruit growers’, or like associations, organized and 


operated as sales agents for the purpose of marketing the products 
and turning back to them the proceeds of sales, less 
the necessary selling expenses, on the basis of the quantity of produce 
furnished by them; or organized and operated as purchasing agents 
for the purpose of purchasing supplies and equipment for the use of 
members and turning over such supplies and equipment to such mem- 
bers at actual cost, plus necessary expenses, 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
. mit me, I should like to answer the suggestion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let me first answer the ques- 
tion the Senator from New Jersey asked me as to whether 
this was a new idea. In the law of 1924 we did exempt co- 
operatives that bought or sold to their members; they were 
exempted from all taxation; and I think it is fair that they 
should be, because the individual members pay the tax them- 
selves and there is a mere partnership in the selling and buy- 
ing. But under this bill we are going out into a new field. 
We are making capitalists out of these cooperatives. They are 
buying and selling to people who are not members. That is a 
totally new thing. They want to do that tax free. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 1 think, perhaps, we are haying too 
many questions before us at once; but in reference to the 
country store, there is not any danger of them having to pay 
any tax under this bill, for their income will not reach the 
point where it will be taxable. So far as making capitalists 
out of the cooperatives is concerned, that comes from the fact 
that they are allowed to associate together in large numbers, 
hut they are not capitalists, because their capital earnings 
arbitrarily are limited, 8 per cent being the maximum under 
this bill that such capital can earn, I would be willing to say, 
if the principle were applied generally, that it might be lower 
than that, but the profiteering outfit does not stop at 8 per 
cent or 10 per cent or 100 per cent, for that matter; they take 
all they can get. z 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If a cooperative takes all it can 
get from its nonmembers, that merely means that it buys and 
sells for its members so much cheaper. They do not need to 
pay any dividends. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But it is also cheaper for the nun- 
members. They also get the benefit when they are dealing with 
them, and that is the reason the cooperative does not earn 
excess profits, and that is the reason why it should be exempt 
from taxation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I want to be 
understood. I am ardently in favor of the Senator's idea of 
cooperative efforts by people in the farming regions of this 
country; I think that is fine, and I hope to see the idea grow; 
but I want everybody to understand that in this matter we 
are branching out and are using those cooperatives as ordi- 
nary capitalist stores that are trying tu make money from 
pepple who have no interest in them, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Iowa will allow me, I 
should like to supplement the statement made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania by saying that the amendment autherizes 
the organizations to issue preferred stock, and that preferred 
stock will be acquired by capitalists, banks, and corporations, 


of members 
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and by these loans they will become or can become large cop. 
cerns and destroy all possible competition. The Senator has sai 
that he does not believe that they should come under the ordi 

nary rules of taxation, because their earnings are limited ty x 
per cent, and yet at the same time and in the same breath the 
Senator states that the country store will not be benefited, }, 

cause their earnings are not to exceed the amount now allowed. 
and therefore they will pay no tax. 

I want the Senator to understand the effect of this provision 
of the bill. If I interpret it aright, it means that every busi- 
ness that has been developed in the country and in the cities 
and in the towns; that is, the smaller cities in the agricultura} 
districts—and I see no good reason why it should not 
apply in the cities—must necessarily fail when in competi- 
tion with organizations that may go out and borrow any 
amount of capital they desire, as these cooperatives may, anid 
be exempt from any taxes. If the Senator had a store jp 
some lowa city, which he had built up by industry, by thrift, 
and by good management, which was buying and selling the 
products of the farm such as corn and wheat, and had built 
up such a reputation that it was doing one or two million 
dollars worth of business a year, he would not survive a yeur 
if organizations were given all of the advantages which are 
provided in this amendment. Of course, the Senator sees 
nothing wrong in commissioning cooperative organizations, 
not only to act for those who belong to the association, but 
to engage in all sorts of business, if the business shall relate 
to the products of the farmers, whether they buy or whether 
they sell. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I was not speaking for 
the class of cooperatives which issue preferred nonvoting 
stock, because in a true cooperative every member has one vote, 
regardless of the amount of his stock; one share gives him as 
many votes as would many shares. Personally I am neither 
indorsing nor condemning that part of the bill. The Senator 
from Utah probably knows why it is put in; I do not. It is 
the pure cooperative for which I am speaking. We do not 
understand this cooperative business in the United States suf- 
ficiently even to know what we are talking about. It has never 
been definitely and fully defined in the laws of Congress. | 
would be glad to see a cooperative code enacted here some of 
these days which would define cooperatives, including coopera- 
tive credit associations and cooperative enterprises of every 
kind, organized into a cooperative system as complete as is the 
competitive system itself. The farmers of the United States 
and the laboring people of the United States are entitled to 
have a system of laws which will permit of such organizations. 
Now we have to compete with the competitive system; yet 
when we want to do 15 per cent of business outside with it, 
then they say we are profiteers. So long as there is a competi- 
tive system we shall have to do some business with it, but we 
ought not to be held to a strict line in dealing with members 
only. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I merely desire to state that I 
have not had an opportunity to study the provisions of this 
paragraph, but taking the statement of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Reep] I am gratified to know that the com- 
mittee is lending all the aid it may, and, perhaps, according 
to the statement of the Senator from Pennsylvania, is going 
a little further than might meet the approval of some in en- 
couraging the farmers of this country and offering a preminm 
to them, as it were, to enter cooperative associations. 

We all know that the logic of modern events is toward the 
concentration of power. That situation is brought about by the 
very conditions under which organized society is now con- 
structed. Unless we can find a way by which the agricultural 
industries of the country may coordinate their interests and 
combine them in order to meet the coordinated and combined 
interests of those with whom they have got to deal a serious 
problem will continue to confront the country. 

If the amendment is, as has been indicated by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, a liberal inducement to the farmers of the 
country to get capital and to induce them to enter into organi- 
zations for their own benefit, I congratulate the committee. I 
shall study the paragraph and see to what extent the aid 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania said is there. I am 
now informed by the Senator from Utah [{Mr. Smoor] that it 
goes to the maximum. I shall investigate the paragraph in 
order to ascertain its effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

Without objection, the amendment as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the question is passed I 
wish to say a word. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah. ] 

Mr. KING. Do I understand that the senior Senator from | 
Utah is asking for a vote upon the amendment now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Siri], in view of his statement, so that | 
we may see just what the question is before us, if he approves 
of a measure which permits a number of persons to form an 
organization ; then to borrow millions of dollars worth of capi- 
<al: then to market their own products and buy the articles 
which they need; then, at the same time, with the large capital 
which they have borrowed, become purchasers of all sorts of 
products of the State or of surrounding States, and become | 
vendors of those products not only to their own members but 
to the publie generally? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is limited to 15 per cent. 

Mr. KING. Because, if I may supplement the question, it 
seems to me quite apparent that if organizations—and they | 
have the power that I have indicated and may do that, then | 
no organization, no business institution, no matter what its | 
prestige or its standing, can compete with them. If the Sena- | 
tor from South Carolina, to use the same illustration I sng- | 
gested to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarrt] has in | 
his State built up a business, has bought and sold farm | 
products, cotton and wheat and corn and other products from | 
the farmers, has bought from them and has sold to them, and 
does several million dollars worth of business a year and pays 
his taxes to the Government, he can not compete with an 
organization such as we now propose to legalize, if I under- 
stand this bill, which may go out into the same field where 
he is operating, go to those from whom he has bought and 
those to whom he has sold, and buy from them and sell to them, | 








taking away the opportunity of the Senator from South Caro- | 
lina to buy or sell, because he can not compete with them, for 
he would haye to pay to the Government 13% per cent upon | 
his income and they would pay nothing. Obviously that 13% 
per cent margin is so great as to enable this so-called cooper- | 
ative—but it is not a cooperative—to defeat the Senator 
from South Carolina in the competitive field of business and 
to drive him to the wall. 

If it would result in that way with respect to the Senator 
from South Carolina, of course, the same consequences would | 
follow in all parts of the Union where cooperative organiza- 
tions were formed. 

Now let me say this: I am in favor of these cooperatives; | 
there is a very broad field for them, and I should like to see | 
the farmers organize to sell their products; but when we au- | 
thorize them to become commercial organizations and to bor- | 

| 





row money from the banks and issue stock and then say to 

them that they can buy from whom they please and sell to 

whom they please, not limiting themselves either in buying | 
or in selling to members of their own organizations, and exempt | 
them from taxation, we may introduce into our commercial and | 
industrial life elements, factors, and organizations which may 

seriously affect worthy and useful business activities. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I shall take only a minute or | 
two to reply to what the Senator has said. | 

No matter how we may theorize, it is a very sad fact that | 
there are no really prosperous farmers throughout America to- 
day. I guarantee the assertion that there is not a farmer who | 
does nothing else but farm, and has no side issue, no collateral 
business or other business, who to-day has made any money; I 
mean the man who cultivates his farm and depends upon that 
for an income. That question came up in my State, and we 
made an investigation. Several men were pointed out as being 
very progressive and prosperous farmers, and we found that 
they had other businesses from which they drew a certain 
amount and put it into the farm; and the farm alone could not 
have existed without that which was drawn from the other 
business, 

All of us recognize that something has to be done in order 
to bring about a changed condition in the farms of this coun- 
try. There stood in front of the first school I ever attended 
an old pump that Illustrates this condition. The pipe ran down 
into an inexhaustible supply of water. The pump was all 
right, the pipe was all right, but the lifting valve was loose, 
and you could pump your arm off and not get a drop of water; 
but if you would take about a gallon of water and prime it 
while you pumped until you started the suction, you could 
have watered the whole county. 

The agricultural business needs priming. This country has 
to do something to bring about a condition by which agricul- 
ture can meet competitive conditions in the market on the basis | 
of orgenized business: and even if it costs us a few country | 


stores, even if it costs us a few middlemen, even if it costs us! 
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all the middlemen, if we can encourage the farmers of this 
country to get together on a business basis and learn how to 
market their stuff and distribute it over the period of dis 
tribution, we will have accomplished that which perhaps may 
save this Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think this amendment is the 
one thing that can do it, if anything can. 

Mr. SMITH. I wil! study it; I think perhaps it is what the 
Senator says ; but we will have to pay the price, somewhere and 
somehow, of getting our farmers to a point where they can 
compete. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what we are doing. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, speaking about the possibility 
that this might interfere with an established business, I think 
it would be cheaply bought if we could get the farmers on their 
feet by eliminating all the middlemen. 

Just this further observation, and then I shall not occupy 
the floor any longer at this time: 

We have an idea that the farmer turns over his capital in 12 
months. Former President Wilson, in speaking to me about 
conditions that existed and attempts to aid the farmer, stated 
that he appreciated that the farmer turned over his capital 
only once in a year, and therefore it would take a large per- 
centage on the investment to make up for the rapid turnover 
of artificial producers—manufacturers. The fact is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the farmer does not turn over his capital in a year. 
It takes two years for the real turnover to occur. In the case 
of the staple products of this country it takes 12 months to pro- 
duce them, and then the succeeding 12 months to consume 
them ; and the only system that we may have to meet the con- 


| dition of agriculture is a credit system or a marketing system 
| that will take care of the production year as well as the subse- 


quent year for distribution. Anything less than two years in 
the way of credit for agriculture absolutely fails to meet the 
situation. 

As I understand this amendment, it is the first real attempt 
on the part of the committee, as far as it may, through im- 
munity from tax, to encourage the farmers to come into a 
cooperative organization, and I congratulate the committee on 
its effort. 

THE COAL SITUATION 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Smrru] has brought the discussion to so humane 
a plane that I venture to send forward and ask to have read at 
the desk a telegram that has just been handed to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
telegram will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Mippietown, N. Y., February 5, 1924. 
Hon. Royaut 8S, COPELAND, 
United Stutes Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As chief executive of a city of over 20,000 people. with more than 
500 railroad men out of work because of coal strike, no hard coal, and 
everyone paying $21 for coke and $9.50 for soft coal, I urge adoption 
by Senate and House of your bill that President call operators and 
miners to White House for conference. Presidential prestige sadly im- 
paired by failure to grasp fact that right of people to warmth and 
comfort transcends any question of wage, especially when cost of sub 
stitutes already exceeds any possible adjustment of anthracite to new 
cost basis. Men out of work are moneyless to buy coal at any price, 
and local railroad men have been workless since September. New York 
without mines in bounds has no other recourse than the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Two feet of snow fell overnight and the possible appalling 
plight of many people if supply of wood is thereby also cut off should 
make even a Coolidge stop, look, and listen. 

F A. B. Macanven.., Mayor. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, that telegram from the 
mayor of Middletown calls attention to the fact that a blizzard 
is raging in New York to-day. The streets of New York City 
are practically impassable by reason of the storm. In conse- 
quence, thousands of persons in that city are suffering, and 
perhaps some will die. I have no expectation that the Repub- 
licans are going to take any action whatever on this subject, 
but it is my purpose to let the country know exactly what the 
situation is. 

I notice this morning that the New York Herald-Tribune, 
which is the mouthpiece of the Republican Party in this coun- 
try, has an article on the coal strike. I send this artiele to 
the desk, Mr. President, and ask to have it read. This Repub- 
llcan doctrine ought to be well received by the Senate to-day, 
I think. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Without objection, the Secretary 
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{From the New York MNerald-Tribune of Thursday, February 4, 1926) 


COAL STRIKE PINCHES CITY HARD AS PRICES SOAR AND STOCKS EBR— 
ONLY LIMITED ANTHKACITE SUPPLY FOR HOSPITAL AND CHARITABLE 
Ur COKB SHORTAGE REPORTED BY DEALERS-——-BITUMINOUS, $16-$19— 
ReROOKLYN SUPFFEKING 
That New York is feeling acutely the pinch of the anthracite strike 

was made plain yesterday in a survey conducted among men Close to 

Brooklyn and Manhattan coal dealers, and among consumers who 

complain that they are unable to purchase fuel from their regular 

dealers 
Mr. COPELAND. In that connection, Mr. President, let me 


say that yesterday, when I was speaking to the Senate, one of 
my colleagues from the House of Representatives was on the 


floor. He represents the district of New York City east of the 
Bowery. Ile told me- that on Sunday he saw a line of 3,000 
persons striving to get coal, and only about five or six hundred 
of them could get any, and the other 2,500 went away without 
any coal, 


When I discuss this matter I see smiles on the faces of some 
Republicans, but I want to tell you that it is not a thing to 
smile about or laugh about, It is too, serious a matter, having 
to do with the lives of people. With the storm which is upon 
New York and New England now, serious results are sure to 
come. It is my purpose, regardless of what may be before the 
Senate, to make clear what this failure of action on the part 
of the administration means to the suffering poor. 

Now I ask the Secretary to go on with the reading: 


rhe Chief Clerk read as follows: 
rhe survey shows that the city has only a small stock of anthracite, 
which can not be bought by the ordinary consumer. This coal is being 


doled out to hospitals and to city charitable agencies and could be 
disposed of at a general sale “inside of a half hour,” according to a 
dealer. The survey also shows that although there are 25,000 tons 
or more of coke in the city, this fuel can not be readily bought. 

Where coke is being sold, it brings from $22 to $24 a ton, $6 to $8 
in excess of what the former State coal commissioner, General Berry, 
termed in November a “fair price” for good anthracite. The charge, 
however, is minor in comparison to that now prevailing for so-called 
“anthracite” from England, a losing competitor with Pennsylvania 
hard coal in normal times. This fuel brings $29, $30, and even $32 
a ton, although it sold for $22 early in December. Westphalian coal, 
billed also as “ anthracite,” is said to be worth in the market to-day 
“any price the dealer asks,” 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, to be in harmony with the 
usual Republican policy of protecting all “infant industries,” 
I suppose that somebody on the other side of the aisle will get 
up pretty soon to propose a higher tariff on coal, so as to shut 
out from the other side the coal that is coming in. But even 
that coal now is being sold, as this article indicates, at about 
$30 per ton, 

Now I shall be glad if the clerk will please proceed. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


SOFT COAL ALSO SOARING 


The increased value of soft coal within the last month carries that 
commodity higher in the prepared grades than anthracite brought dur- 
ing the first month of the strike. In the run-of-mine fuel, esteemed 
in days past for industrial use because of its cheapness at $2 to $3 a 
ton, soft coal now brings from $9 to $12 a ton, much more than pea and 
buckwheat once brought. 

Prepared high volatile bituminous can be bought for from $16 to 
$19. Prepared low volatile scales from $14 to $16. West Virginia 
semibituminous coal, said to be “ near’ anthracite in its advantages, 
brings $18 and $19 steadily. There is no evidence that these prices 
will decline. E 

The mystery of the fuel situation In New York to-day is the alleged 
scarcity of coke, despite the fact that coke is being constantly shipped 
into the city. One Brooklyn coal dealer was reported to be supplying 
his customers at a price of $13.75 a ton delivered. A search failed 
to reveal the customers, 


COKE HELD ON SIDINGS 


The larger companies report they have no coke on hand, though 
some will take orders for a week to a fortnight in advance. The 
prices range between $22 and $24 a ton. Considerable coal and coke 
is now held on sidings in Port Reading and Perth Amboy, and in- 
creased congestion at these two points may bring about a coal embargo 
to untangle shipments. 

This would produce a searcity and boost already soaring prices, 
observers say. 

Brooklyn is admittedly the worst beset of the boroughs in the matter 
of coal, Hundreds of letters and telephone calls have been received 
by the Rrooklyn Chamber of Commerce complaining of coal “ pirates” 
and asking redress, The Brooklyn Coal Exchange has received similar 
reguests, 
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WELSH COAL COSTS $26 


Prices in Brooklyn are not only higher but in many cases delivery 
has to be made by the consumer himself. One case among many re. 
ported the purchase of a ton of Welsh coal at $32, an additional sum 
of $3 paid for delivery, plus a tip of $1 to the driver. In its dizziest 
days anthracite did not cost $36 a ton. 


I would like Senators to know what the Republican mouth- 
piece says about health conditions. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


It was reported at the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 69 Schermer. 
horn Street, that the anthracite shortage had struck heavily in the 
poor districts, bringing a signal increase in illness and suffering and 
a decline in health average. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am now going to ask the 
clerk to read a short paragraph on the same page, in the 
middle column, headed “ Coal-mine stocks break under heayy 
liquidation.” I want this read because these great contributors 
to the heavy Republican campaign funds are finding out that 
theit stocks are declining. This fact may perhaps stimulate 
the Republican administration to some activity, even though 
the matter of health and life of the people might not do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection to the clerk reading this article. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I object. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I find on this page what I 
now read: 


Coal-mine stocks break under heavy liquidation. 


Anthracite-carrying roads also hit by failure of conferees to end the 
strike deadlock. 


I am not surprised that the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania does not care to have this put in the Recorp, but I pro- 
pose to read it so that he will hear it anyhow. 


COAL-MINE STOCKS BREAK UNDER HEAVY LIQUIDATION—ANTHRACITE- 
CARRYING ROADS ALSO HIT BY FAILURE OF CONFEREES TO END THE 
STRIKE DEADLOCK 


Failure of miners and operators to reach an agreement for the 
resumption of anthracite mining was followed yesterday by heavy 
liquidation of the stocks of hard-coal mining companies and anthracite- 
earrying railroads, said the Associated Press. 

On the New York Curb Glen Alden Coal broke 7 points to 149% on 
the first sale of 1,000 shares. Lehigh Valley Coal certificates opened 
4% lower at 39%. On the stock exchange Delaware & Hudson dropped 
8% points, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 2, and Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western 1. 


Of course, I know this is unpleasant news to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and, of course, he does not like to have it 
read into the Recorp. 

I want to say that out of courtesy to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania I did not purpose reading this telegram which I hold 
in my hand, but I think now that I might do so. However. on 
the whole, I believe it would not be quite courteous to him. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I beg the Senator to read it. 
I do not like to see him break his rule. If he did, this would be 
the first time he has shown any courtesy. 

Mr. COPELAND. Since the Senator feels that way about it, 
I will surprise him and show courtesy on this occasion, at least. 
I will try to heap coals of fire on his head by keeping out of 
the Recorp this matter which might be considered discourteous 
by his friends, if not by the Senator. 

Senators, why should there be any disagreement in this 
Chamber as to the plain duty of the Congress. I should think 
every Senator here, learning that there is suffering and ill 
health and the possibility of death because of the situation 
would, regardless of his political affiliations, vote at once to take 
some forward movement in this matter. 

I want Senators to know that as soon as the rules permit | 
purpose urging the Senate to pass the resolution which I pre- 
sented yesterday, which, under the rule, had to go over. As 
it filters into the minds of Senators now inclined, perhaps, to 
place property interests above human rights, I am hoping there 
may be a sentiment in this Chamber in favor of taking action 
which will be for the health and the lives and the safety of the 
people of this country. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. : 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I believe that something ought 
to be said in reply to what the Senator from New York has 
just given us. As for the shortage of fuel, I would like to say 
that yesterday I bought enough coal to fill my cellar of smoke- 
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less Pennsylvania coal, screened after arrival in Washington, 
egg size, for $11.44 a gross ton. That is about $3 cheaper per 
ton than the price I had to pay for anthracite before the strike. 
The heating value of the coal which I bought is just as great 
as that of the anthracite, which is not now available. 

If the Senator from New York—and I say this in all friendli- 
would just prepare for us some measure of legislation 
would tend to help in this strike situation, Heaven 
knows we would be glad to cooperate with him in passing it. 
But all that he has given us so far are resolutions asking the 
President to do something or resolutions asking the President 
to send for people to come to the White House. We get a 
great deal of comment from the Senator, but nothing construc- 
tive. He gives us no Suggestions for action that will lead to 
anything. It reminds me a little bit of an old fellow who was 
described in a verse that I used to hear -in boyhood days. The 
yerse went this way: 





ness 


which 


By day and by night he 
Advised the Almighty 
With advice that he thought of great worth, 
Ilis wife took in sewing 
To keep things going, 
While he superintended the earth. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to a paragraph in the message of the President headed “ Coal.” 
The President in this message said: 

lhe perennial conflict in the coal industry is still going on, to the 
great detriment of the wage earners, the owners, and especially to the 
public. With deposits of coal in this country capable of supplying. its 
needs for hundreds of years, inability to manage and control this great 
resonree for the benefit of all concerned is very close to a national 
economic failure, It has been the subject of repeated investigation and 
reiterated recommendation. Yet the industry seems never to have 

epted modern methods of adjusting differences between employers 
and employees. ‘The industry could serve the public much better and 
become subject to a much more effective method of control if regional 
consolidations and more freedom in the formation of marketing asso- 


ciations, under the supervision of the Department of Commerce, were 
permitted 


At the present time the National Government has little or no author- 
ity to deal with this vital necessity of the life of the country. It has 
permitted itself? to remain so powerless that its only attitude must be 
humble supplication, Authority should be lodged with the President 
and the Departments of Commerce and Labor, giving them power to 
deal with an emergency. They should be able to appoint temporary 
boards with authority to call for witnesses and documents, conciliate 


differences, encourage arbitration, aud in case of threatened scarcity 
exercise control over distribution. 


Mind you, Mr. President, I am not using the words of my 
resolution. I am using the words of the President of the 
United States in his message last December. Continuing the 
quotation from the President's message: 


Making the facts public under these circumstances through a state- 
ment from an authoritative source would be of great public benefit. 


The report of the last coal commission should be brought forward, 
reconsidered, and acted upon. 


The important thing said by the President is that authority 
should be lodged with the President and the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, giving them power to deal with an 
emergency. 

I have here the bill presented by Mr. Oppir, the chairman 
of the Committee on Mines and Mining. He says this is not 
an administration bill, but I assume it represents the desire of 
the President in this particular matter. I find on page 21 of 
this bill this language: 


(a) In the event a national shortage of coal shall occur before the 
Secretary of Commerce shall have made a recommendation in the 
premises, or before such recommendation as he shall have made be 
enacted into law, there exists, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
Commerce, a situation sufficiently serious to require that emergency 
measures be taken to control the distribution of coal, said Secretary 
shall so inform the President, and recommend the action to be taken. 
In the event it shall be the judgment of the President that a national 
shortage of fuel exists, he shall have authority to declare as opera- 
tive and in full effect the provisions of the act approved September 
22, 1922, entitled “An act to declare a national emergency to eaist in 
the production, transportation, and distribution of coal and other fuel, 


granting additional powers to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


providing for the appointment of a Federal fuel distributor, providing 
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for the declaration of car-service priorities during the present 














































emer- 
gency, and to prevent the sale of fuel at unjust and unreasonably high 
prices": Provided, however, That said act approved September 
1922, is hereby amended to require that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall immediately comply with such recommendations as the 
Federal fuel distributor may make, not in conflict 
which, in his opinion, will relleve, or 
anthracite bituminous coal 
gency. 


with existing law, 
tend to relieve, of 
during the existence of the sald emer- 


any shortage 
or 


Mr. President, the short-tempered Senator has, in the recom- 
mendation of the President, and in the bill which was pre- 
pared evidently to meet that recommendation, and in the 
resolution which I presented a few days ago, which is upon the 
table, and which uses this identical language, a definite means 
of dealing with this emergency and of placing upon the statute 
books a law which will permit the President in this or any 
other emergency to deal with the situation. 

Of course, I am aware that many States have bituminous 
coal mines and that the great State of Pennsylvania has the 
great coke ovens, and that these coal mines and these coke 
ovens are sending out products for which they can get any price 
they care to ask. It does not mean anything for the juoior 
Senator from Pennsylvania to say that he was able to fill his 
cellar in this city with coal. That does not prove anything. 
It may mean a lot to him, but it does not mean anything to me. 
I know from my own observation of conditions in the cities 
of this country that there are hundreds of thousands of fami- 
lies who can not buy coal and put it in their cellars and be 
comfortable, as can the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator propose to do 
anything about it? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator does not pro- 
pose to do anything about it, because he is helpless; but if the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, with his power with the Repub- 
lican Party and the administration, proposed to do something 
about it, there would be something done. If he dislikes to 
have a Democrat make a proposal having to do with a humane 
thing, I am one Democrat who is willing to retire in his faver. 
I beg the Senator from Pennsylvania, if he has left in his 
heart any of the milk of human kindness—and I assume he 
has—to take charge of this matter and to bring about a situa- 
tion which will make it possible for the mothers and the chil- 
dren in the cities of the country, in my city and in all the 
cities, to be comfortable and have something of the warmth 
which warms and heats the cockles of the heart of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am very much interested 
in what the Senator from New York has said and am in- 
terested in his efforts to have the coal strike settled so that 
the people in his seetion and other sections of the country 
may have coal at reasonable prices to keep them warm. The 
Senator has watched the coal situation and studied it very 
closely. He has seen fail all of the efforts that have been 
made to settle the strike. He has now suggested a method 
that has not been tried; that is, to ask the President to call 
the coal people up to the White House and try to get them to 
settle the strike. Is that the Senator’s position? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is my position. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think it is a very reasonable position. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is too bad that en- 
couragement comes only from this side of the aisle. Here is 
a Senator coming from the balmy State of Alabama, where 
they are not suffering, while other Senators, especially those 
from the eastern and northeastern sections of the country, 
where anthracite coal is essential and where in many sections 
it is impossible to burn the substitutes, seem to display little 
or no interest. 

Ah, Mr. President, I hope that some spirit may. move the 
hearts of these men so that we may have relief. Senators 
heard the telegram from the mayor of Middletown, a beanti- 
ful city where hundreds of persons are out of work, because 
that happens to be a railroad center and the men who were 
formerly working upon the railroads engaged in the trans- 
portation of anthracite are now out of work, and where the 
people themselves are unable to get coal. It is a situation 
that ought to appeal to every heart in the Senate; I know it 
is a matter of conversation and discussion, and I have no 
doubt of prayer, in the homes of the people of the country. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I can not permit the speech 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. CorgeLanp] to pass by 
without at least congratulating him on his efforts here in be- 
half of his people. He is correct in saying that the junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] might be able to buy coal 
to put into his cellar, but it is not an appropriate flustration 
when comparing that incident to the ability and circumstances 
of poorer and less fayered people of the Nerth: People in my 
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State 
excep 


are not particularly interested in the anthracite strike, 
that they of course dislike to see such differences arise 
in any great industry that can not be adjusted, and they 
neturally sympathize with the people in the North wuo are 
handicapped thereby. We have a warm, balmy climate in tue 


South, especially in my State, where those who are living in 
the cold and frigid regions of the North and who are blessed 
with this world’s goods, and who can leave their business, go to 
stay during the winter months and enjoy themselves. But 
there are many in the North who have to work in the offices 
and in the railroad shops and upon the tailroad trains aud 
on the farms and out in the cold at various places where they 
encounter cold weather and where in mary instances they are 
almost freezing. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania inquired What can we dc? 
Presidents have acted in similar situations, and the strange 
thing about this particular instance is that those who stand 
by the President in all of his efforts seem to think that 
suddenly his arm has grown weak and tiat he has not the 
nbility or the courage to meet the present emergency. I think 
he has both 1 think more of his President than does the 
Republican Senator from Pennsylvania, apparently. It is true 
that I may be led into that opinion by what I have read of the 


President 
remember, 
quent lips 
ingratiated 
because he 


and by what has been said about him in the past. I 
in the national campaign of 1920, I heard from elo- 
and I read in many newspapers that this man had 
himself in the public mind and had won glery 
had taken the “bit in his teeth” and had setiled a 


great policemen’s strike in the city of Boston. He did not 
wait then for any authority to be given to him. He was ap- 
parently moved by the exigencies of the hour to handle tre 
situation, and did handle it, it is said by his friends, with great 


ability and superb success 
The Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLaNnp] has cited two 
instances, I believe, if I heard him correctly, where impending 


coal strikes have been settled by Republican Presidents—one 
by Theodore Roosevelt and one by the late lamented Warren 
G. Harding. They were not given power by any legislative 


enactment to bring the parties to a conference and to adjust 


their differences. They settled the strikes and were helpful in 
the matter. I might cite that incident in history when Presi- 


dent Wilson called to the White House the railroad heads and 
the representatives of the labor organizations that an impend- 
ing strike on the railroads might be averted, from which con- 
ference eventually the strike was averted. But here is the coal 
strike that affects the anthracite fields, in which there is a 
monopoly, and which affects people generally and which has 
been pending for months. May I ask the Senator from New 
York how long the anthracite strike has been pending? 


Mr. COPELAND. For six months, 
Mr. HARRISON. Six months of coal strike with winter 


here and no efforts have been made to settle it, except that the 
President seemed to think that the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Pinchot, could handle the situation better than he, and so 
he delegated the governor to try to settle the question. It seems 
to me if mattters not how much influence the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania may wield and what exceptional ability he may have, 
that he can not possibly have the influence and the effect upon 
the operators and the miners that the President of the United 
States could have. 

All that the Senator from New York asks is a mere expres- 
sion on the part of the Senate that the President be requested 
to call the heads of the opposing groups to Washington and use 
his good offices In trying to get the matter settled. He may 


fail, it is true, but the President is requested to do no more 
than he has done on innumerable occasions in the _ past. 
Recently, when we had the World Court controversy here and 


he desired the resolution agreed to, so that America could enter 
the World Court, he did not hesitate for a moment. He did not 
wait for some legislative authority to invite Senators to his 
breakfasts or to invite them upen the Mayflower to glide 
smoothly and serenely down the Potomac that he might whisper 
into their ears the benefits coming to America when we shall 
have entered the World Court. So he won over to his view- 
point Senators on the other side of the aisle and we agreed to 
America’s entry into the World Court. 

Only yesterday I read in the paper that he had expressed a 
desire for some action on the part of the Committee on Agri- 
eulture and Forestry respecting Muscle Shoals, and while it 
was tardy, indeed, and much deferred, he sent for the mem- 
bers of that committee, not only the Republicans, but the 
Democrats, and had them at a flapjack breakfast, I think, and 
they had a good time. 

Mr. SMITH. No; there was no breakfast. 

Mr. HARRISON... The Senater from South Carolina said 


there was no breakfast, and when he said it he did not look 
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very pleasant, because I have understood that those flapjack 
breakfasts are pretty good and that there is everything thy re 
but much talk. [Laughter.] 

So the members of the committee went up there and had » 
good time and apparently got some good results. Instance afi, t 
instance might be cited where the President has had such ¢o) 
ferences and results have followed. 

With the situation that is pending in the great State of No Ww 
York and in the coal regions of the North it would seem to yo 
that this mighty man to-day, who holds in his hands the desti),, 
of a country and the warmth of a people, could at least inyii, 
the operators and the miners to the White House and plead 
with them to settle the proposition, although at this late | 
it may not help much. It is a pity that the effort has not been 
made long before now. At any rate, it is worth while to try, 
and the Senate could very well afford to express its opinion ; ind 
its wish that the President should at least call a conference. 

But, may I say to the Senator from New York, in warning ¢, 
him, that in taking the part he has in behalf of his people aud 
the people throughout the frigid regions of the northern pari of 
our country generally, he will bring down upon his head {}, 
condemnation of the President. Does he not realize that oy) 
day before yesterday it was just such a thing as this that the 
President may have had in mind when he, in that subtle way of 
his, behind closed doors, closeted with the correspondents of 
the press, said to them: 


ime 


Warn the country against political speeches and speeches of a politi- 
cal tinge in the Congress and elsewhere. 


The President has taken time by the forelock and warned 
the country that when a Senator pleads in behalf of his people 
and cites this dangerous situation that is impending he is but 
playing politics. 

Mr. President, there appeared in this morning’s New York 
World an editorial that had the right ring. I want to have it 
read, not that it will have any effect here perhaps, but I hope 
that the Chief Clerk will read it so that it may be heard at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the editorial read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the New York World, Thursday, February 4, 1926] 
THE NEW DISPENSATION 


Hiding behind the fiction of the “ official spokesman,” speaking indi- 
rectly, refusing to let his words be quoted, Mr. Coolidge yesterday asked 
the country to discount all criticism of the administration as partisan 
propaganda inspired by ulterior motives. This is a bad sign. It looks 
very much as if adulation has gone to Mr. Coolidge’s head and that the 
incessant kowtowing of the eastern Repwhlican press has about con 
vinced him that he and bis Cabinet and his policies and his administra- 
tion are above criticism. Mr. Coolidge actually begins to act as if he 
had really begun to believe all the bunk of all his press agents. 

They are an insistent lot, it must be admitted, and a President wou!d 
need a good deal of humor and a steady perspective on events not to be 
taken in by the daily cry of his partisans. But Mr. Coolidge was = \p 
posed to be a shrewd Yankee and rather immune to flattery when laid 
on as it has been for the last year with a steam shovel. Yet Mr. 
Coolidge has weakened under it to such a degree that we find him 
gravely announcing that criticism of his administration can only be 
inspired by ulterior motives. On what meat has this our Mr. Coolidge 
fed? Apparently on the editorial tributes of the Herald-Tribune. 

This indirect announcement marks a new development in White House 
policy. Back in 1924 when Mr. Coolidge was running for office and was 
beset by the proofs of corruption under his predecessor, Mr. Coolidge made 
no reply, because there was no reply he could make. Silence was a very 
successful method on that occasion, and Mr. Coolidge thereafter adopted 
it as a standardized formula for meeting criticism. His papers followed 
suit. They refused to debate any question. They found that when the 
country is politically quiet you can escape criticism best by ignoring it. 
They have followed this course shrewdly and successfully for about two 
years. You may say it was not a very noble course; that it was »ot 
exactly the course that men with a fine sense of honor would pursue, 
but at least you must admit that it was appropriate enough to an 
administration which is materialistic and a go-getter. It worked. 

However, nothing works perfectly in this world, and in a country 4s 
large as this one differences of opinion are bound to develop. It may 
be regrettable that we can not all accept Mr. Coolidge’s administration 
as perfect and beyond criticism. Even Mr. Coolidge can make mistakes. 
Even Mr. Mellon might be wrong. Even Mr. Wilbur might not be a 
great Secretary of the Navy. Even Mr. Hoover might put his foot in 
it. Even Mr. Sargent might show himself to be rather more ignorant 
than one expects. It ought to be admitted in theory at least that Mr. 
Coolidge is fallible, and that to point out where he is fallible is neiiher 
lese majesty nor high treason, 
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So we beg of Mr. Coolidge, we plead with him earnestly and prayer- | 
ty to allow the poor worms who disagree with him to live. They 

» miserable creatures, of course, mere Democrats and western Re- | 
publicans, and Independents, and other lost souls, and they ought to 
. thankful that the Republican Party thinks of them every night and 


makes money for them. 
Mr. President, in this hour of your triumph be merciful and let them 
live. Consider that on the law of chances alone it seems improbable 
that all the virtue and all the knowledge and all the wisdom and all 
the public spirit is confined to yourself and your party. 

After all, it used to be believed in this country that vigilance is the 
price of liberty and criticism a security for good government. It used 
to be believed that an opposition was necessary in the affairs of a re- 

iblic It used to be believed that public debate was a means of shap 
ie policy, It used to be believed that to request information about 
w affairs of state was the prerogative of a citizen. It used to be 
pelieved that when officials had opinions to express they would do so 
their own name and their responsibility. It used to be 
ieved that to question the motives of an opponent before you have 
dealt with his argument was to debase the quality of public life. 

Mr. Coolidge must, therefore, forgive us if we have not quite learned 
live meekly under the new dispensation where no criticism is an 
and no criticism permitted and only bootlicking 


I 
ir 
i 
t 


on own 


mm 


to 


wered where is 


s 


desired 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I dislike very much to take up 
the time of the Senate when this important bill is before us to 
discuss even for a moment some other subject that is not di- 
rectly related to that legislation, but I have listened from time 
to time to the debate that has taken place; I have 
inform myself as well as I could of the conditions of at least a 
portion of our country in regard to the coal situation, and it 
seems to me that I can not longer withhold saying just a few 
words, even though it does result in delaying for that length of 
time the consideration of the pending measure. 

There are some things, Mr. President, that even though 
technically wrong will come about through the very necessity of 
the When men are hungry you can not appease their 
appetites or satisfy their wrath by saying, “ There is not any 


case. 


legal way for you to get food, although it is stacked up here as | 


high the sky.” When men and women are dying from 
thirst you can not say to them, “ We will put a little fence 
along this stream of pure, cold water, and it will be illegal for 
you to trespass on the other side in order to get a drink.” 
When children and men and women are suffering from cold you 
can not always say, “ There is not any remedy for you; you 
must freeze to death, even though coal is in abundance, even 
though there are enough mines, if they were operated, to pro- 
duce more coal than could possibly be used in all the country.” 
Reason does not always go that far; and, Mr. President, it is 
lLuman nature that there will come a time when human suffer- 
ing will not endure and will not longer stand for legal techni- 
calities. I have often thought that perhaps that time is ap- 
proaching. We have been on the verge of it in many other 
because it has come to be almost an annual affair that 
when we get into the midst of winter there is a coal strike. 

Those who study even briefly the coal situation will agree 
that if all the mines now opened in the United States were 
operated the people could not possibly consume the product of 
those mines. There is more coal than the people can possibly 
use, and yet hundreds of thousands of our people are suffering 
from cold and other millions are paying fabulous prices and 
even jeopardizing their lives because of the scanty supply they 
are able to get. That is the condition; no one disputes it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I dispute it, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I will accept the Senator’s state- 
ment. According to the Senator, then, I judge that everybody 
has all the coal he wants, regardless of the cost of it; that 
nobody is paying too much for coal, regardless of what the cost 
may be; and, Mr. President, without finding fault with the 
dealer, without finding fault with the transportation system, 
without finding fault with the wholesalers or the jobbers—I am 
not laying the blame on anybody; I do not profess to be able 
to solve the question and get the solution absolutely right; but, 
notwithstanding the statement of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, I think it may be truthfully said that thousands of our 
people are suffering and shivering because they can not get 
fuel, and that others are paying prices that are sky high and 
absolutely unreasonable. 

I am not blaming the President of the United States. I 
think if we could lay any blame in a national way it would be 
upon the Congress, I think, for instance, in the anthracite 
Situation, that Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, has done 
everything he can; but, not having a legislature behind him, 
it is impossible, perhaps, to pass the necessary laws in order 
to solve the problem. Here, however, we are as a Nation year 


as 


years, 








tried to | 
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after year confronted with this same condition in some degree, 
yet we do not settle the difficulty. 

There is one way to settle it. We have tried every other way 
on earth, but it has not worked. If we would nationalize our 


Tt ful tcl but ol ] | coal mines, or nationalize enough of them to meet this kind of 
Mey are ungratetul wretches, Dut oh, please, | 


an emergency, it would be settled. Nobody wants to do that 
because it would put the Government into business, and that 
would be a sin so great that we had better let our people shiver 
and die of cold and let others pay unreasonable prices than to 
have the Government take a hand in business. 

I do not know who is to blame—the 
coul miners—but the fact remains that when one is shivering 
from cold and can not get fuel, or if one sees his children die 
for lack of fuel, it is quite immaterial and but little satisfac- 


operators or the 


tion if he knows, as he stands around the open grave, that 
the fault was the miners’, or the fault was the operators’, 
or the fault was the Government's. 

It seems to me, whether we like it or not, that in order to 


settle this question we are ,oing to be driven to the proposi- 


tion that the Government take possession at least of some 
of the coal mines and operate them in emergencies of this 
kind. I know that we can not do that to-morrow; I know 


that we can not do that, perhaps, to relieve present conditions. 
I am not saying that the President has any authority to act 
I do not believe he has—there is not any law that gives him 
authority; and yet I should like to see him try it I should 
like to see him do everything he can; and for that reuson, if 
I ever get the opportunity, I am going to support and am going 
to vote for the resolution of the Senator from New York | Mr. 
CopeLAND]. It will not have any legal effect; but a drowning 
man will grasp at a straw, and it may do some good. 
If the President of the United States called the 
and miners together and said, “ Here is a message that 
going to send to Congress; and if I send this message 


operators 
I am 
to Con- 


| gress, [ am going to back it up with all the power of my admin- 


istration, and this message says, ‘ Let us provide by law for the 
nationalization of at least a portion of the coal mines of the 
United States so that we can protect our people from death 


and from suffering in emergencies of this kind,” I think it 
| would have a tremendous and immediate effect. 
Coal is a necessity of life. It is as necessary in this latt- 


tude as is bread; it is as necessary as is water: it is as neces 
sary as is clothing; and, it seems to me, we do not do our 
duty unless we take every step that we can to remedy this 
situation. 

I do not want to take possession of the coal mines; I would 
dislike to do that; I would prefer that a solution should be 
reached in some other way; but we have been trying to remedy 


the condition for years; we have tried to get these men to- 
gether when the strikes occur, and we have failed. I think 


that if the President of the United States said to these men 
when he got them before him, “ Here is my message, and unless 
you go to work, unless these mines are put in operation at 
once, I am going to do the best that I can to see that the 
Government of the United States takes possession of some of 
this property and operates it to save the lives of our people,” 
I think he would be justified in doing it. I do not mean that 
we should confiscate the mines. We would have to pay for 
them at their fair value, and I would rather not do it in that 
way; but is there any other way? Shall we stand on a techni 
cality and say, “A man does not have to operate his mine: a 
miner does not have to work” ? That is all true; but if, regard- 
less of the cause, there is not any other way to get coal into 
the homes of the people the Government ought to do it, and 
it seems to me that it would be a laudable thing for the Gov- 
ernment to do. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. I realize there 
is not any authority now for the President to take such action, 
but I believe that, if the President would face these men with 
the proposition that his great influence was going to be used 
in that direction, the strike would end in 24 hours. 

Mr. President, we all know what the power of the President 
is, The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] has given an 
illustration, by what happened in the Committee on Aegri- 
culture and Forestry just yesterday, of what a wonderful in- 
fluence the President can exert by simply intimating what he 
wants. I do not think the President told members of the com- 
mittee how they had to vote or what they had to do, but they 
understood when they got through with the conversation what 
he wanted, and, like obedient followers, they went back and 
immediately did it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
a question? 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


Will the Senator now yield to 
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Mr. NORRIS. Now IT yield. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Government should take 
over the coal mines, it would have to operate them with miners, 

of course? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Would the Senator pay the 
miners whatever wages they wanted, or how would he arrange 
it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if I were doing it, I would 
take possession of the mines, and I would meet the next ques- 
tion when I got to it. 1 presume I would have to pay what- 
ever would be necessary to get men to work in the mines. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes: Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I would get somebody to work the mines 
if | could, and if I could not do it in any other way—well, I 
do not think there would be any doubt but what I could get 
them 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think it is reasonable to go 
to that next question, because it would be sure to arise the 
day after the Government took the mines over. 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 concede that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. All of the miners in the an- 
thracite region belong to the United Mine Workers. Would 
the Senator pay them the wages that they ask or would he try 
to compel them to work, or would he bring in strike breakers? 
How would he operate the mines? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not try to compel them to work. As 
to whether I would pay what they asked and agree to their 
reguintions, it would depend upon what they asked and what 
the regulations were. I do not know now. If they were any- 
where within reason, I would pay the wages asked. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Suppose the men thought they 
were within reason and the Senator thought they were not, 
would the Senator then bring in strike breakers and operate 
in spite of the strike? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would stretch a point in favor of the 
miners always, because I myself think a man who works in a 
mine ought to have big wages. I have been in a mine or two, 
and I realize that while the miners get large wages, they only 
work about one-third of the time; that the mines in this coun- 
try are operated from a half to a third of the time; so I think 
if I took hold of the mines and I said to the miners, “I will 
give you 365 days work in a year,” I would be able to reach 
an agreement without any difficulty, because the miners now 
know that they can only work about one-third of the time, and 
their wages must necessarily be high. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is correct in the bitumi- 
nous regions; but in the anthracite regions the work is con- 
stant, and nobody suffers from lack of opportunity to work in 
the mines. Would the Senator, if he were in the place of the 
mine operators, try to bring in strike breakers? 

Mr. NORRIS. It would depend absolutely upon whether 
the fellows who were there and who belonged to the union 
would do the reasonable and the fair thing. If they would 
not do anything, then I would bring in somebody else, of 
course 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
in knowing. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I had the authority, I do not know that I 
would start in by taking the anthracite mines. I think we can 
get along very well without anthracite coal. I think, if I 
had it to do, I would start in by taking some of the other coal 
mines that operate only a small portion of the time, and I 
would operate them the year around; and then we would get 
coal to the consumers at a much less price than we do now, 
becanse the cost of its production would be much less. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator knows that run-of- 
mine bituminous coal is being advertised for sale in the news- 
papers here in Washington at $7.50 a ton, does he not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I presume that is true, if the Senator 
Says So, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
repeatedly, 

Mr. NORRIS. I take the Senator's word for it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. So there is not any need for 
freezing women and children, and open graves, and mob attacks 
on the coal yards if good fuel can be purchased at half the 
price of anthracite, is there? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not think so. If that can be done, 
then there is not any use; but we have heard the tale about 
conditions in New York City from the Senator from New York 
|Mr. CopeLAND]. Does anybody deny the truth of his state- 
ments? Does anybody doubt the truth of the statement that 
people are suffering there and can not get coal? Then, too, I 


That is what I am interested 


IT have seen the advertisement 


have heard it said on the floor of the Senate that the prices paid 
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for coal here were clearly out of reason. I think the Senator 
from Pennsylvania himself, when he gave illustrations the other 
day of what it cost to mine the coal and what it cost to ship i. 
gave us some very valuable information, but other Senators 
were telling about cases where men had paid $14 and $15 a toy 
for bituminous coal here in Washington. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely; and I called atten- 
tion to those facts, and that is why I thought it was important 
to put into the Recorp the fact that any of us can buy that 
same coal now for several dollars less. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought, from what the Senator said, tha; 
it would have a good effect on the market right here, and | 
have no doubt that it did. I think the Senator performed ay 
excellent service when he told us the truth about it. But, Mr 
President, I believe it is fair to say, from the statements tiat 
are made, that when there is a shortage of coal, as there 
appears to be in one line now, the price would necessarily go 
up; men would profiteer on it to some extent; and taat it is 
not only the people who can not get coal who are suffering, jut 
the people in moderate circumstances are compelled to pay too 
much for the coal that they do get. 

I think we ought to pass the Senator's resolution and jet 
the President call in these men, if he will. He does not have 
to do so, of course. Perhaps, if the resolution is passed, the 
President will then say to .us: “I have not any authority. 
Give me some authority to act, and I will act”; and that mizht 
urge on Congress to do something if people are suffering as 
they undoubtedly are in some portions of the country, even 
though we put the Government into business. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. In fact, I will yield 
the floor unless the Senator desires to ask me a question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire merely to make a suggestion to 
the Senator. I may be wrong about it, but my impression is 
that the people who want anthracite coal can not get it, and 
they can not substitute something else for it. I understand 
that the position of the Senator from New York is that his 
constituents require anthracite because of their equipment— 
their chimneys, their fireplaces, their burning apparatus, their 
storage facilities, and all that; I am not entirely clear about 
it—and therefore they are not in position to buy bituminous 
coal, 

With reference to bituminous coal, I happen to know that I 
paid $14 a ton for New River or Pocahontas coal. I wish I 
could get it for $7 and something, but I have not been able 
to get it at $7. I do not know whether other people are paying 
the same price or not, but I think that is about the price of 
bituminous coal here to consumers—$14. We can get along with 
that without using anthracite. I think it is a very good sub- 
stitute. I do not know but that it is an improvement in some 
respects. It is very excellent. We can get along here ordi- 
narily, I think, by using bituminous coal; but the situation in 
New York is that they must have anthracite instead of 
bituminous coal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I just want to say that I 
do not believe that the statement of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CopeLanp] needs any substantiation; but if any 
Senators are interested in the question of the coal situation in 
New York, if they will attend any moving-picture exhibition 
in town they will see what I consider one of the most graphic 
scenes of misery and failure to get coal that has been de- 
picted on the screen in a long time. It shows miserable-look- 
ing people going into coal yards in New York and taking 
away in very small sacks or in very small baskets insignificant 
amounts of coal. It is truly a heart-rending thing; and I 
believe that the Senator from New York has done a great 
service in bringing it to the attention of the Senate and the 
country. We certainly ought to do something about it. 

I think we ought to do something about it in the Senate, and 
I think the President ought to act. If he made such a wonder- 
ful job of the Boston police strike, surely it would be very 
much more to his credit if he should come in now, in the 
interest of suffering humanity, and act in this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought we could have just a few minutes 
on the bill new. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was simply going to remind the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] that while President Wilson 
was in the White House there was a terrible coal strike in 
West Virginia, and that strike was settled. The senior Senator 
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from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] headed a committee that went 
there and settled that strike, and the people were able to get 
coal, 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I sent to the desk an amend- 
vent, which I ask to have stated. 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
tated. 

The Corer CLERK. On page 8&7, line 7, it is proposed to 
strike out “subdivision (b)” and insert “subdivisions (b) and 
(d). 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will simply say that this 


provides not only for the individual but for the corporation, 
a matter to which the Senator from Tennessee has referred. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That includes both individuals and cor- 
porations dealing in real estate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment which I will say to the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Couzens] deals with the question of installment sales, 
making the provisions of section 212 retroactive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 334, after line 10, it is proposed 
to insert: 


The question is on agreeing 





INSTALLMENT SALES 


— shall be 


the 


. The provisions of subdivision (d) of section 212 
retroactively applied in computing income under the provisions ot 
revenue act of 1916, the revenue act of 1917, the revenue act of 1918, 
the revenue act of 1921, or the 1924, or any of such 

sas amended. Any tax that has been paid under such acts prior 
to the enactment of this act, if in excess of the tax imposed by such 
retroactively modified by this section, shall, subject to the 
statutery period of limitations properly applicable thereto, be credited 
or refunded to the taxpayer as provided in section 284. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
what that would lead to? Would it lead to a large number of 
claims for refunds for all those years? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I had the department look up that matter, 
and I find that it would lead to very, very few. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How far back would it go? 

Mr. SMOOT. It takes in the acts of 1916, 1917, 1918, 1921, 
and 1924. 

Mr. FLETCHER 
ment comes in? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 334, after line 10. It is the adminis- 
trative feature. Let me make a statement in regard to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to hear the Senator’s ex- 
planation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may we have the 
amendment read again, before the Senator makes the explara- 
tion’? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will restate the amendment again. 

The Chief Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this amendment provides that 
the installment provisions recommended by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and found on pages 40 and 41 of the bill, shall be given 
retroactive application. Because of the confusion resulting 
from the recent installment decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, in the interest of certainty it is deemed advisable to pro- 
vide that the installment provisions of subdivision (d) of sec- 
tion 212 of this bill shall be applied with retroactive effect. 

Under the amendment, past transactions returned in accord- 
ance with the Treasury regulations, to the extent that the regu- 
jations conform to the provisions of subdivision (d) of section 
212 of this bill, can not be reopened, despite the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. The committee intends that the install- 
nent provisions of Regulations 45, promulgated on December 
29, 1919, will be substantially followed in settiing all cases 
under prior acts under this provision. 

While the committee believes that the 1919 Treasury install- 
ment regulations were a proper interpretation of the existing 
law in determining net income, because of the confusion now 
existing it is deemed advisable to make the amendment pro- 
posed in the interest of certainty. 

This is only following out a decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals. 


revenue act of 


acts as 


May I ask the Senator where that amend- 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr 


President, may I ask the Senator if 
this retroactive effect applies only to subdivision (d) of section 
212? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Only that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Only that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It applies to no other portion of the bill 

Mr. SMOOT. It applies to no other portion of the bill 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator. said that this 
was following out the decision of the board of tax appeals. 
Is he not mistaken about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is the reverse of the former decision of 
the Board of Tax Appeals, but it is carrying out the regulations 
of the department. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know what effect that would 
have. Would it not open up all cases where has been 


, payment 
on the installment plan? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President, it would 
not open them up, because for all these years the Treasury 
regulations have provided what is now proposed in this bill 
We are making it retroactive, so as practically to validate the 
regulations that have been in effect all these years. If we do 


not do this, then we will have to open up the returns and assess 
additional taxes against all these people. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does not mean, then, the opening up of 
other claims against the Government for all these years? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does nof, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on ag 
to the amendment on page 334, after line 10. 

The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. SMOOT. When we reached the provisions relating to 
life insurance and insurance companies other than life we 
passed them over until we should finally decide what rate of 
tax should be imposed upon corporations. Now, I ask that we 
turn to page 101. We passed over the amendment beginning 
on line 26, page 101, and in lines 1 and 2 on page 102, and also 
in paragraph 2 on page 102, beginning with line 3 and ending 


reeling 


with line 7. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator proposes to make a change 
there in accordance with the vote of the committee the other 
day? 


Mr. SMOOT. Exactly; and leave the insurance « 
just the same as they are to-day 

The PRESIDING OFFICER the Senator 
offer an amendment to the committee amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator from Tenne * meant 
to ask whether we were leaving the 12% per cent on insuran 
companies. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


mpanies 


Does from Utah 


set 


Is that what 
That is what 


was proposed ? 
this amendment would do 


Mr. McKELLAR. Then there will be a difference of 1 per 
cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; a difference of 1 per cent. I desire to 
have the committee amendment adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Cuirr CLerK. On page 101, line 26, after the word 


“company,” strike out “the same percentage of its net income 
as is imposed upon other corporations by section 250” and 
insert “12% per cent of its net income,” 
(1) In the of a 
cent of its net income. 


so as to read: 


case domestic life insurance company, 124% per 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I also ask that 
agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
umendment. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 102, line 4, after the word “ com- 
pany,” strike out “the same percentage of its net income from 
sources within the United States as is imposed upon the ret 
income of other corporations by section 230” and insert “121% 
per cent of its net income from sources within the United 
States,” so as to read: 


the next amendment be 


The Secretary will state the 


(2) In the case of a foreign life insurance company, 12% per cent 
of its net income from sources within the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think we skipped one. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 101, section 243, there is an amend- 
ment referring to the same matter, and I ask that that be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 


The Secretary will state the 
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34,118 corporations in this finance group which reported deficits 


_and bence paid no taxes in 1923. 
thereof the words “tax imposed by section 230,” so as to read: 


Sec. 24%. In lieu of the tax imposed by section 230, there shall be 
levied collected, and paid for each taxable year upon the net income | 
of ery life insurance company a tax as follows: 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SMOOT. The next item passed over is on page 106. 
This has reference to insurance companies other than life. 
ask that the amendment in line 18 be agreed to. 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment 

The Cnier CrerK. On line 18, page 106, strike out 
words “company the same percentage of its net income as is 
imposed upon other corporations by section 230” and insert tne 
words “company, 12% per cent of its net income,” 
read: 

(1) In the of 


cent of its net income. 


case such a domestic insuraice company, 12% per 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SMOOT. Also the next one on that page. 
The Crier Curerx, On line 22, page 106, strike out the 
words “company the same percentage of its net income from 


sourees within the United States as is imposed upon the net 
income of other corporations by section 230,” and insert the 
words “company, 12144 per cent of: its net income from sources 
within the United States,” so as to read: 


of 


income 


It the 


its net 


(2) case such a 


foreign insurarce 
from sources within the 


company, 12% 
United States, 


per 


cent of 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. So that 1 may be positive, I will ask the Sen- 
ate to turn to line 13 on page 106. I think we agreed to an 
amendment to strike out the word “ taxes. ° 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment passed over is on page 
112, relating to the publicity of returns. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, 1 offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING 
amendment, 

The CHIEF 
the word “records” down to and including the word “ Presi- 
dent” in line 5 on said page, and in lieu thereor insert the fol- 
lowing: “and shall be open to examination and inspection as 
other public records under the same rules and regulations as 
lay govern the examination of public documents generally.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. 


has 


OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 


CLERK. 


vision of law relating to publicity. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will yield, it might be well to 
stute What the amendment I have just offered provides, 
not desire to take the Senator from the flor, but the amend- 
ment I have offered, and which is now the pending amend- 
ment, is the identical amendment I offered to the last tax bill. 
It is in the identical form, word for word, in which it passed 
the Senate. Of course, the provision now appearing in the law 
was a compromise, 

Mr. KING. 
companies, I 


commented 


upon the fact 


that these organiza- 
aud that discriminatory legislation had been enacted under 
which they were exempt from taxes which were paid by other 
corporations, 

The Senator from Tennessee at the time asked me if I had 
certain figures. I told him that I did not have them with me, 
but that I would present them before the debate upon the bill 
had been concluded, I have examined this subject with some 
little care, and find that 358 life insurance companies in 1923 
reported net incomes of $109,039,760, and paid Federal corpora- 
tion taxes in the sum only of $12,968,168. This includes both 
stock and mutual companies, but excludes 59 companies which 
reported deficits for 19238. 

The statistics of the Bureau of Internal Revenue for 1923 do 
not report separately the gross income of insurance companies, 
but merges the reports of 358 life insurance companies with 
reports of 62,654 other corporations in a group comprising 
banks, insurance companies, finance companies, and related 
business. This finance group reported gross income in the sum 
of $5,488,238,992 ; deductions in the sui of $4,620,155,577; net 
income in the sum of $868,083,415; prior year losses $23,687,237 ; 
and cerporate profits tax in the sun of $95,144,379. There were 


the | stock dividends in the sum of $79,675,373, of which corpura- 


been | 


On page 113, line 1, strike out all after 


Mr. President, this murning I sent to the | 
desk to have printed an amendment reenacting the former pro- | 


I do | 


I | 


Yet many corporations, general as well as insurance coy 
panies, reported that they had paid dividends aggregating, 
I recall, over $300,000,000 in cash and stock dividends to the 
extent of more than $300,000,000. It is rather paradoxical that 
some of these corporations should report deficits and yet pay 
enormous dividends, both in cash and in stock. They paid yo 
tax to the Government under the returns which they made. 
notwithstanding the large dividends, stock and cash, 
they paid, as I have indicated. 

Finance corporations, including insurance companies, dis 
tributed in 1923 cash dividends in the sum of $632,907,791 ana 


Which 


| tions having no net income distributed cash dividends in the sum 


so as to} 


of $127,489,553 and stock dividends in the sum ef $17,894,644. 

The disbursements of corporations in this finance group are 
put at $7,778,077,453, of which $3,499,405,781 is carried under 
the description of miscellaneous expense, which excludes the 
cost of goods sold, compensation of officers, interest paid, taxes 
paid, and depreciation allowances, which is an unusually high 
proportion of miscellaneous expense in relation to total dis- 
bursements, 

I submit that dispassionate examination of these deductions 
allowed for depreciation, for interest, and for office expenses 


| will furnish convincing proof that the law has been too liberal 


| 





in its provisions, or that some taxpayers have been too liberal 
to themselves in preparing their returns. This situation sug 
gests an inquiry as to the amount of income allocated tax free 
to reserves, 

The insurance yearbook for 1925 covering life insurance 
companies carries a statement of combined aggregates of life 
insurance companies for the calendar year ended December 51, 
1924, from which the following are excerpted: 
Wembet: of DING 3 8 i ccc nen antiantits 





297 
‘Tetel evento . Wes... ct... os. peeineeannedbtem ils $2, 122, 
Dividend and interest income___.-....-..-.---.-~-- 476, 
GD “DO en Sik da net artclrt ited nieemmanie 21, 434 
Other’ taeenhs WeetleGl.. cscs. cctickdnties dene 82, 412 
OE * CID ain tite doen cictnaeminncbetiaedainntle 2, 702, 770, 02 
EE SE SERED... cls cussing mma 2, 122, 383, 435 
Total investment income... ..---..-----. 580, 586, 590 
Expenditures to policyholders.._.......--_-~_. ean 4,205, 271, 945 
ID TU ai i ee i $449, 728, 607 
Matured endowments _.....--__-- 138, 625, 738 — 
pO RSE Se ee Sidewiee 45, 442, 856 
Policies purchased__._.......-... 227, 454, 680 
Dividends to policyholders__..... 344, 020, 064 
Dividends to stockholders......____-- ks al edateenarn lies 11, 748, 225 
Commissions, salaries, and expense of agents__.___-- 352, 828, S97 
NORE Cs nian teintietiletdignicse ttenpeneiaaaihee 94, 272, 227 
Cee Se cies seeeirenantantctncs a wareinndeteitanmmaee 149, 263, 941 
Total -capeeQteges csreiinnaddaanddtomsntinacinedin 1, 813, 385, 255 
Net income. over -expenditures_.................... 889, 384, 788 


Mr. McLEAN, 
companies? 

Mr. KING. Yes. I have covered here 358 life insurance 
companies, including mutuals. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator know that 85 per cent of 


Does the Senator’s statement include mutual! 


| the insurance business of the country is done by mutual com- 
Mr. President, when we were discussing certain 
provisions of the bill a few days ago relating to life insurance | 


panies? 


Mr. KING. I am not sure that it is so large a per cent as 


| that. 
tions seemed to have been the especial favorites of Congress, | 


Mr. McLEAN. That is what I am told by the experts; and, 
of course, a large per cent of the dividends go to the mutual 
policyholders. 

Mr. KING. But I have given the dividends which were paid 
to policyholders. I stated the aggregate amount to be $334,- 
022,000. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator object to that? 

Mr, KING. I am not making any comment now. I am stat- 
ing the facts and the Senator can draw his own conclusions 
and make his own deductions. I do assert that the expendi- 
tures, in my opinion, are very large, too large, and the deduc- 
tion which I draw is that $12,000,000 taxes from these stu- 
pendous earnings are not just to the Government. 

In addition to the income which I have given, if we add to 
the net operating income the $11,748,225 of deducted dividends 
to stockholders, we will produce a net income over expenditures 
of more than $900,000,000 actually realized by life-insurance 
companies for the calendar year 1924. These corporations 


reported net incomes for taxation to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in the sum of $109,039,706 and paid taxes in 
the sum of $12.963,169, The tax on net incomes reported wis 
12 per cent on the net income realized upon the year’s business. 
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The tax on this net income at 12% per cent would have been | result, as I think everyone knows, produced a most absurd 


over $100,000,000. The tax actually paid was less than $13,- | 


000,000. It is obvious that a proper taxation of the realized 
net income of life-insurance companies alone would cover the 
repeal of the capital-stock tax without raising the corporate 
profits tax rate to 1344 per cent. These conclusions, of course, 
are based upon the assumption that the same rules as to deduc- 
tions from gross income shall be applied to life-insurance com- 
panies as are applied to all other corporations. 

| have here also the assets of life insurance companies at the 
end of the calendar year 1924, as follows: 


Real estate_.----- tes chides cen ep thtendaaiti gnharepepeecinipesenmeenesentne $238, 652, 554 
Real-estate mortgages--~-----.------------ a 4,174, 768, 771 

eit ada cosine hs tne cabaaiirnpdiliamanenrndiath emai 4, 049, 231, 785 
a ee nedbanthiahiani 48, 644, 006 
Collateral 50G@R6 ~...~...cc2nn nnn ee ~----------- 18, 098, 039 


Seca ME GE MON co qeneinesilvattintaniin dita buenas 1, 323, 304, 728 
Cal en ee 126, 854, 800 
eg ae re 221, 049, O74 
Othe? GH acide wk acticin dcnnadasécwasoseweun 193, 435, 623 

So that the total assets of the corporations to which I have 
referred are $10,394,034,380. 

There is an entry of items not admitted to the sum of 
$113,705,137, which, if included in the assets, would raise the 
aggregate to over $10,500,000,000. 

The insurance reserve amounts to $8,938,652,988 ; capital and 
surplus, $595,184,238 ; total insurance in force, $63,779,740,552. 

I have here also the figures showing the statistics upon stock, 
fire, and marine insurance companies, but I shall not take the 
trouble to put those in the Recorp. In view of the discussion 
the other day, I felt it incumbent upon me to submit the figures 
which I have just presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Bingham Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Blease Frazier McKinley Shipstead 
Borah George McLeau Shortridge 
Brookhart Gerry McMaster Simmons 
Broussard Gillett McNary Smith 
Bruce Glass Mapstfield Smoot 
Butler Gooding Means Stanfield 
Cameron Hale Metcalf Stephens 
Capper Harreld Moses Swanson 
Copeland Harris Norbeck Trammell 
Couzens Harrison Norris Tyson 
Cummins Heflin Nye Walsh 
Dale Jones, Wash, Oddie Warren 
Deneen Kendrick Pepper Weller 
Ernst Keyes Pine Wheeler 
Fernald King Reed, Pa. Williams 
Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ind. Willis 


less Lenroot Sackett 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the question now before the 
Senate is an amendment to section 257, beginning at line 24, 
page 112, of the bill. The section as reported out by the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate reads as follows: 


Returns upon which the tax has been determined by the commissioner 
shall constitute public records. 


Then in the House text the Finance Committee of the Senate 
struck out the words “ but they” and inserted language so as 
to make the rest of the paragraph read: 


But, except as hereinafter provided in this section and section 1203, 
they shall be open to inspection only upon order of the President and 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary and approved 
by the President. 


That is subsection (a). I am not at this time going to read 
subsection (b) nor paragraphs 2 and 3 thereof, nor subsection 
(c) and the other paragraphs of section 257. 

What I am going to state is that all beyond line 5, on page 
113, or at least substantially all, deals with the method that 
must be used to obtain access to the returns in the Bureau of 
Iuternal Revenue. The bill as reported by the committee pro- 
poses to repeal or eliminate, and properly so, all the section of 
the old law which required the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue to publish a list of taxpayers and expose such list in the 
several collectors’ offices throughout the country. It seems 
almost unnecessary to say that that sort of a provision was 
absurd, or at least brought about absurd results. I am not so 
familiar with the history of it as is the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Norris], who originated the idea of making the records 
accessible. 

i understand the provision, as it was agreed upon in the act 
of 1924, was a compromise arrived at in conference, and the 







state of affairs. It accomplished no good purpose; it confused 
the public mind and was really inimical to the public interest. 


It accomplished nothing that the preponents expected it te 


accomplish in the way of securing additional revenue or the 
possible elimination of fraud or dishonest returns. 


Now, the Senator from Nebraska |Mr. Norris] in his amend. 
ment proposes to cut out all after the word “records” on 
page 113, line 1, so that, with his amendment, the section 
will read as follows: 


Sec. 257. (a) Returns upon which the tax has been determined by 
the commissioner shall constitute public records; and shall be open 
to examination and inspection as other public records under the same 
rules and regulations as may govern the examination of public docu 


ments generally. 


That is how the amendment would leave the section stand 
should it be adopted; It will be observed that it would not 
require the Commissioner of Internal Revenue or the Secre 
tary of the Treasury to do anything in the way of publication 

That brings me to the thought that the discussion of pub- 
licity of income-tax returns has drifted away from what was 
originally intended when it was first suggested that these records 
should become public records. There is a great confusion in 
the minds of the public and among many Senators and, 
perhaps, among some Members of the House of Representatives 
to the effect that when we speak of publicity of income returns 
we are referring to the fact that they must be published in the 
newspapers; that those returns must be made public by some 
action of the Government; that the Government must take 
some steps to see that those returns are all spread to the 
public gaze; that we must do everything to see that everybody's 
private business and individual financial affairs are published 
to the world. 

That is not my idea, at least, and I do not think it was the 
idea of original proponents of an amendment to the law such 
as has been suggested by the Senator from Nebraska. The 
real purpose desired to be accomplished is not publicity of 
records, not publicity of income-tax returns, but simply that 
the returns shall be made public records and shall be accessible 
to anyone who wants to examine them. The law as proposed 
to be amended specifically provides : 


Returns upon which the tax has been determined by the commis 
sioner shall constitute public records. 


It means no more than is now true with respect to the 
records of the Interior Department, of the War Department, 
of the Navy Department, of the Labor Department, of the 
Department of Commerce, or even of the Treasury Depariment 
outside of this particular activity. It means that those who 
have an interest in examining into a record may have the right 
to do so under the law. There is nothing in this proposal which 
suggests even that the computations of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue or the papers that he makes up in arriving 
at his computations shall be published. The amendment merely 
provides that the returns upon which the tax is based shall 
become public records. It means nothing more, Mr. President, 
than in the case of a State where there is an ad valorem tax 
on personal property. A citizen is required in many States to 
file a return upon a specific day set by law declaring his per- 
sonal property. The forms are made up in accordance with 
the requirements of the law, and in my State we are required 
to list all of the stocks and bonds which we own; we are 
required to state the amount of cash in hand and in bank; 
we are required to state how much furniture we have, how 
many billiard tables, pianos, musical instruments, and other 
things we have. Those returns are filed with the assessor of 
the city of Detroit or other district within the State as the 
case may be. Based upon the filing of those returns, the 
assessor makes his assessment to secure the ad valorem tax on 
the property. Those records are accessible; any citizen may go 
and ask the assessor to see Jim Jones’s return and may 
examine it. 

That has been the practice for years. No curiosity is 
aroused, no suspicion exists, no charges of fraud are made, 
for the simple reason that anyone who suspects anything 
wrong may go and examine a return to ascertain if a truth- 
ful return has been made. If suspicion is aroused that a 
truthful return has not been made, it is a simple matter to 
draw it to the attention of the assessor, who may check up 
and ascertain the facts. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that the income-tax law 
was passed in the fall of 1913 and made retroactive to March 
1, 1913, it will be obvious that on March 1 next it will have 
been 13 years since income-tax returns have been filed. They 
have been held secretly within the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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During all those 13 years, I submit, there has never been an | 


audit by any outside organization anywhere. For 13 years 
the employees have had absolute control of the greatest 
bureau under the Government, a bureau that has collected 
billions and billions of dollars and collected them under 
statutes going back to 1913, 1916, 1918, 1921, and 1924. In 
all of that time, under all of those statutes, billions and 
billions of dollars have been collected from the American 
public, and in any manner and under any plan that the em- 


ployees of the department have seen fit to adopt. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
qui tion ? 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. In the event this amendment should be 


adopted, is it the intention to strike out the provision of the 
publicity law relative to publication? 


Mr. COUZENS. On what page is that? 
Mr. HARBISON. It is the latter part of the section which 
permits the publication in the newspapers of the addresses of 


taxpayers and the amounts paid. 
this amendment 


I thought, perhaps, that if 
were adopted it would give people access to 


the records, and so forth, but not involve publication. Is that 
the theory of the author? 
Mr. COUZENS. The idea is to eliminate all below the lines 


to which I referred earlier in my remarks. 
Mr. HARRISON. The latier portion of section 257 of the 
present law has reference to that. 


Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator mean the publication of 
statisti 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes 

Mr. COUZENS. The publication of statistics does not enter 


into this at all, and has no reference to our amendment, because 
we want that to continue. 

HARRISON, Lf the Senator will permit me, there may 
be some of us who will vote for an amendment giving 
to any person to examine public records, but who would oppose 
publishing the records, as under the present law, in the news- 
papers. I understood the Senator to say that he did not think 


af 
il 


there was any particular advantage accruing by virtue of that. 
So I thought perhaps the amendment just covered the one 


phase of the subject and that would suffice. 


Mr. COUZENS. Absolutely. This amendment proposes to 


an 


the right | 


repeal every reference to the returns and to wipe out the neces- | 


sity of publishing anything except statistics, as provided under 
section 258. Section 258 only refers to publishing statistics, 
and not individual returns or individual accounts. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the right to inspect a record 
might carry with it the right of a newspaper to publish it. 

Mr. COUZENS. I suppose that if a representative of a 
newspaper wanted to go in and look up an account to see what 
somebody had paid, he would certainly have the right to do so; 
there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. FESS. Not only to see it but to publish it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, yes; I do not see how we can suppress 
the liberty of the press sufficiently to say that when a record is 
public and the agent of a newspaper goes and looks at the 
record that the newspaper can not publish what the agent finds 
in the record; but he first has to make a proper application 
under the rules and regulations to see the record, and then he 
may examine the record. After he has gone to all that trouble, 
if he wants to publish it, he may publish it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. COUZENS. 1 do, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to make an inquiry of the 
Senator. He says that in Michigan returns of personal prop- 
erty are filed with the assessor for purposes of assessment. 
Under the Michigan scheme of taxation relating to the ad 
valorem tax, does a person file a return of the stock he owns? 
The Senator said he filed a return there of stock and bonds. 
Does he file a return of stock he owns? 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, yes; stocks of foreign corporations, not 
of local corporations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A person does not file a return of any 
stock he owns if the taxes are paid by the corporation which 
issues the stock, does he? 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, yes; because it is a property tax and 
not an income tax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not referring to an income tax; I 
am referring to a property tax. If one owns stock in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which does not run through the State 
of Michigan, would he file a return of that Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. stock? 

Mr. COUZENS. 
tax on it. 


Yes, sir; and he would pay an ad valorem 


} 


| was quite accurate. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Even though the Pennsylvania Rafiroagd 
Co. paid the taxes in the States through which it runs? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would a person file a return of municipal 
bonds or Government bonds if he owned such? 

Mr. COUZENS. If they were tax exempt he would not: if 
they were taxable he would. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are exempt, are they not, in the 
State of Michigan? 

Mr. COUZENS. All Federal, State, and municipal bonds 
are tax exempt in Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, the Senator's answer would be that 
a person would not file a return of any bonds that were issued 
by the Government of the United States or any State 
municipality ? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A person would not file a return on the 
stock of any corporation which issues its stock in the State of 
Michigan? 

Mr. COUZENS. I did not catch the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would a person file a return of stock he 
owned in any Michigan corporation? 

Mr. COUZENS. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is because the Michigan corporation 
itself pays a tax in that State; and the Michigan courts have 
held, have they not, that it would be double taxation for a 
taxpayer to make a return of the stocks of Michigan corpora- 
tions? 

Mr. COUZENS. I could not say as to that, because I am 
not sufficiently familiar with it; but a Michigan corporation 
may have only a very small percentage of its property within 
the State, and the State may get only a very small percentage 
of the tax upon the property in the State. What I mean by 
that is that if the corporation is organized under the laws of 
the State of Michigan, whether the property is within the 
State or not, we are not required to file a return of our owner- 
ship in that Michigan corporation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Regardless of where its property is lo- 
cated? 

Mr. COUZENS. Regardless of where its property is located. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator quite positive that a Michi- 
gan taxpayer files a return of stock that he owns in corpora- 
tions outside the State of Michigan? 

Mr. COUZENS. I am quite sure of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should be surprised to know that that 
There is no such law in the State of 


or 


Missouri. 

Mr. COUZENS. 
Missourl. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 


I am not quoting the law of the State of 


I know the Senator is not. I thought, 
theugh, that the law might be similar, if not the same. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Michigan whether in his investigation he has 
learned of any State whose laws make the tax returns a mat- 
ter of secrecy? 

Mr. COUZENS. I confess that I have not gone into the 
records of any other State. I do not know whether they do 
or not. I never heard of their doing so, but I would not say 
that they did or did not. 

Mr. WALSH. Perhaps some other Senator would be able 
to tell us about that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
to me? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield, gladly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Is the Senator directing his question 
to the point of whether the incqme-tax returns have been kept 
secret or not? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I refer to general property taxes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will vield—— 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. In answer to the question of the Senator from 
Montana, I want to say that I should be surprised, indeed, if 
he could find any State which made the property return to the 
assessor a secret document. There may be such a State, but | 
never have heard of it, and I am satisfied that there is not any 
such State. 

Mr. WALSH. I should have said that I have made a search, 
but not a thorough search, and I have been unable to learn of 
any State which regards the return made to the assessor in any 
different light than any other public record; and they all, so 
far as I know, are open to public inspection. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit a furiler interrup- 
tion, I will say that I never have heard or read of a State 
where anyone ever even proposed such a thing. The return 
has always been regarded as a public document. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will yield, the purpose of | 
my question was to indicate that in the State of Missouri, at 
+. the returns made by a taxpayer are not very enlighten- | 
ing to an inquirer. For example, stocks in Missouri corpora- | 
tions are not returned, because the corporations pay the tax. | 
stocks in corporations in other States are not returned, if it is 

a fact—as it always is—that the corporations in those States | 
pay the taxes levied in those States, and our courts would hold | 
that that would be double taxation. A note held by a Missouri | 
taxpayer and due from some one not living in the State of Mis- 

souri would not be returned in the State of Missouri, because | 
shat debt ordinarily would not be due in the State. Property of 
-orporations—-a manufacturing establishment, for example, in | 
Hlinois or in Kansas—would escape the tax gatherer ; and while | 
in the States the returns made by taxpayers are accessible, yet 
the returns themselves are not very informative—not informa- | 
‘ive in the same sense that the return would be that is made to 

the Federal Government by an individual for income taxes. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator | 
from Missouri I might say that the income-tax return to the} 
Federal Government is not informative, either, in all respects. | 
There are exemptions of Federal and State bonds that do not | 

ve to be reported. At least, it was stated by the Senator | 
from Pennsylvania that the requirement in the law that they 
be reported has been held by some taxpayers to be unconstitu- 
tional, and therefore they are not reported. The returns that | 
are made under an income tax law, however, return only the 
income, and not the investments; so that so far as obtaining | 
the net worth of the taxpayer is concerned, it would be just 
as difficult to get it from the income-tax return as it would 
from the return made to the local taxing authorities. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am very much surprised to learn that 
income from tax-exempt securities would not be returned, and 
then in turn subtracted from the gross return, so as to get at} 
the net income of an individual taxpayer. I did not know that 
that was the practice. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again 
at that point? We passed several laws in regard to that; and | 
while I do not know whether or not we provided in the last 
law that returns should be made of the income on exempt prop- 
erty, at least some of the laws we have passed did not require 
that in our Federal income-tax returns we say anything about 
bends upon which the income was exempt. 

Mr. COUZENS. In the acts of 1916, 1917, 1921, 1922, and | 
1928 the interest from tax-exempt securities was not required | 
to be returned in the income-tax statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And it was not included in the returns by 
regulations of the department? 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. I believe that is the present law, too. 

Mr. COUZENS. The present law is that a return is re- 
quired. 

Mr. NORRIS. And while I do not think the question has 
gotten to the courts yet, it is in process. It is claimed by some 
taxpayers—and I think the matter is in court now and on its 
way to the Supreme Court-—that the provision in our law re- 
quiring that return is unconstitutional. The question is | 
whether we haye a right under our Constitution to require the 
taxpayer in his income-tax return to say anything about munic- 
ipal bonds, State bonds, county bonds, and so forth, which are | 
exempt from the power of Congress to tax them. 

Mr. COUZENS. That developed in the discussion that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and I had on the floor the other day 
as to the reliability of the statistics of tax-exempt interest filed 
in the returns. He said that some taxpayers asserted that 
they were not required under the Constitution to return the 
income from those bonds because the bonds themselves were 
not taxable. 

Mr. President, I have not attempted at any time to delay the 
Senate in any of its business. I think an examination of the 
Recorp will indicate that I have done very little talking since 
I have been here. I have no disposition now to delay the con- 
sideration of this bill; but as the result of nearly two years 
of earnest, hard work within the bureau I feel so keenly that 
this amendment should be adopted that I am going to have to 
get into the minds of Senators the testimony that we have 
taken and the results obtained from our investigations. 

I can not believe that Senators can possibly read or listen 
to this testimony without becoming convinced that this amend- 
ment should be adopted, For nearly 13 years transactions 
have been taking place within the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
that never have seen the light of day. Any taxpayer, under 
the management of the bureau, could obtain any kind of a 
Settlement that he desired to obtain; and that is said with no 


leas 
let 
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particular criticism of any particular individual. because the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has been managed, administered. 
and operated under both Democratic and Republican adminis- 
trations over a period of 10 or 12 years. So it may be said 
that not only is this report that we have filed absolutely im- 
partial and nonpolitical but it administration under 
both parties; and even though the committee and its investi- 
gators found the bureau as white and as pure as a lily, I would 
still contend that that great bureau, receiving billions of dol- 
lars of money from the pockets of the American people, should 
be under some sort of outside examination. 

The whole thing is so absurd that it is inconceivable that 
Congress has sat here since 1913, and all of that time it has 
never attempted to investigate the conduct of the Bureau of 
to ascertain how the laws that Con 
gress has passed have been administered—whether they have 
been administered in accordance with the intent of Congress, 
whether they have been administered equitably between the 
taxpayers, whether there has been graft, dishonesty, or favorit- 
ism. Congress never has asked for that information. 

Why, the smallest political subdivision anywhere would never 
dream of letting a bureau or a department run for that length 
of time without having disinterested auditors or examiners 
investigate the bureau or the department. No banker, no busi- 
hess man, no merchant, would think of handling anywhere near 
the volume of money that has been handled by 


covers 


that bureau 


| Without having periodical examinations and investigations. 


The Federal Government requires every bank in the country 
that is a member of the Federal reserve system to have two 
examinations a year at great expense to the 


banks. Every 


| State has a banking commission, and every State bank is re 
| quired to have two examinations per year. 


Their investments 
are checked; their credits are checked; the examiners say 
what must be charged off as bad debts; they criticize loans; 
and yet it was stated on the floor of the Senate the other day 
that we have had, if I remember correctly, 65,000,000 returns 
the Senator from Utah {Mr. Smoor] nods his head, so I assume 
that that is correct. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 
a question? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator knows very well that no 
business concern that handles large amounts of money would 
think for a moment of not having its business checked up from 
time to time by outside accountants or by some independent 
company or person having nothing to with the 
handling of the money in the business. 

I believe it is also true that in State governments one depart- 
ment will check up another department of the State govern- 
ment in order that there shall always be a complete check upon 
whoever handles the money. It is not a matter of questioning 
anyone’s ability or efficiency or honesty, but is simply the re 
quirement of an independent check. I ask the Senator if he 
does not think that the largest corporation we have—that is, 
the Government—should at least follow the example of any 
ordinarily efficient, even though small, business corporation by 
having an independent check upon its finances? 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator is absolutely correct in 
that conclusion. As to whether or not the Treasury cxamives 
the receipts of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and observes 
their disbursements to be sure that they are accurate is not 
the question, because they may do that; but that does not go 
to the root of the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is necessary that we have an 
executive session to-night, and I ask unanimous consent that 
when we recess we recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. COUZENS. I will have to object to that. I shall not be 
ready to go on at 12 o'clock to-morrow. I am probably more 
familiar with this proposition than other Senators, and I must 
prepare myself to go on with the discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. We met at 11 o'clock this morning, and up to 
the time the Senator from Michigan began speaking we had 
spent 32 minutes on the amendments to the bill. I do not think 
it is a hardship for us to meet at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must know that we are on the 
bill now and that the Senator from Michigan is going to dis- 
cuss the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. He is particularly qualified to discuss the 
very provision that is under consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is no question about that, and no one 
will be disposed to deny him the time he desires to take. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us take a recess, then, until 12 o'clock, 
because the Senator from Michigan wants that course pursued, 
and we can sit later to-morrow night. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 


do reguiar 
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Mr. HIEFLIN. IT suggest to the Senator from Michigan that 
we meet at 11 o'clock and proceed with other matters until 12, 


and he can go on with his speech at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not particularly object te that, but I 
would not know what was going on between 11 and 12, and I 
wanj to be here during the consideration of the bill. 


Mr. NORRIS. I would object to that. 
Mr. SMOOT. We might just as well find out what the Sen- 
ate thinks about the matter. I move that when the Senate 


takes a recess to-day it recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 


Mr. NORRIS. I want to say a word on that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is not debatable. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then let us have a yea-and-nay vote on the 
motion. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were erdered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 


ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania 
l have a general pair 
|Mr. Bayarp}. 


(when his name was called). 
with the senior Senator from Delaware 
l am advised that if present he would vote as 
I intend to yote, and therefore I shall vote. I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from West Virginia 
|Mr. Gorr] and vote “ yea.” 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. WARREN. I have a pair with the junior Senator from | 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. I am assured that that Sena- 
tor would vote as I intend to vote were he present, so I shall 


vote. I yote “ yea.” 
Mr. FERNALD. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- | 
tor from New Mexico |Mr. Jones}. On this question I am 


assured he would vote as 1 am about to vote, and I vote “ yea.” 


The junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe] with the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] ; 
The junior Senator from Minnesota { Mr. 
renior Senator from Arizona |Mr. AsHuRST]}. 

Mr. NORRIS. The senior Senator from California [Mr. | 
Jonunson] is detained from the Senate on account of a death | 
in his family. He has a general pair with the senior Senator | 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rorprnson]}. 

The result was announced—yeas 54, nays 13, as follows: 


and 
Scuatt] with the | 


Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. Neety] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. If | 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the fol- | 
lowing general pairs: 

The senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] with the | 
senior Senator from Missouri {Mr. REep] ; | 


YRAS—34 
Bingham Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Kruce Gooding Means Stanfield 
Butler Hale Metcalf Stephens 
Cameron Harreld Moses Swanson 
Capper Harrison Norbeck Trammell 
Cummins Heflin Oddie Tyson 
Dale Jones, Wash. Pepper Wadsworth 
Deneen Kendrick Pine Warren 
Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa. Watson 
Fernald Lenroot Robinson, Ind. Weller 
Fess McKellar Sackett Williams 
Fletcher McKinley Sheppard Willis 
George McLean Simmons 
Gerry Me Master Smith | 
NAYS—18 
Bicase Couzens Norris Wheeler 
Brookhart Frazier Nye 
Broussard La Follette Shipstead 
Copeland McNary Walsh 
NOT VOTING—29 
Ashurst Hdge a Reed, Mo, 
Bayard Hdwards Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ark. 
Borah Ferris 7s Schall 
Bratton Gillett y Shortridge 
Caraway Gof Overman Underwood 
Curtis Greene Phipps 
Dill Harris Pittman 
du Pont Howell Ransdell 

So Mr. Smoor’s motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, most of the Senators who 
came in and voted with the committee are doing other things 
at their offices and are not interested with those of us who 
are trying to consider the bill and whe are opposed to many of | 


its provisions. We are, I think, at least as earnest in our op- 
position to some of the items in the bill as those who do not 
come into the Chamber except to vote are earnest in favoring 
whatever the committee wants. I do not criticize anybody on 
account of it so far as that part is coneerned, but it does seem 
to me that it is just a little discourteous and very unfair to 
refuse those of us who have to stay here all day to watch the 
bill, to meet the propositions that we are opposed to in the bill, 
when we ask, as the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] did, 
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| minutes and then come in only to vote, to say to him, 


| the Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock instead of 11, 
| then run until 7 o’clock to-morrow night if anyone wants to 
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that instead of taking a recess until 11 o’clock we take the 
cess until 12. It was a discourtesy to him, who has been here 
all day, for those Senators who have only been here a few 
“We a 
going to make you stay here until we are through with you,’ F 

If all Senators will come and will all stay here and listen 
to the debate, I shall not complain if we work: for 24 hours 
without interruption; but it is not fair to those of us who 
want to be heard on some provisions in the bill to have to sia, 
around here all day and do the best we can, and when an orii- 
nary courtesy that is usually extended by unanimous conse); 
is asked, as the Senator from Michigan did ask that we take a 
recess until 12 o'clock instead of 11 o’clock to-morrow to ac. 
commodate him, that those who have not been here come in and 
compel him to be here at 11 o'clock to-morrow. I wish that 
Senators would think of that just a little bit. 

Mr. WATSON and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will yield, but not now. 
I am going to finish a sentence or two first. I will yield in » 
moment. I am not trying to get away. 

‘There has not been any attempt to unduly delay the 
That must be conceded by everybody. We commenced 
morning at 11 o'clock 

Mr. SMOOT. And not a word was said about the bill for 
over two hours. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was not my fault 

Mr. SMOOT. It was somebody's fault. 

Mr. NORRIS. Except the part of it where I spoke, and | 
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bill. 
this 








| was led to do it by what other Senators had said. 


Mr, 
hours. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
said about coal. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr, NORRIS. No; I will not yield now. I am going to 
yield, when I do yield, to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. War- 
son], but I am not going to yield to him just now. 

Mr. SMOOT. We wanted to get through for the day a 
little while ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the Senator is trying now to get away. 
I am ready to stay all night if Senators will all stay. They 
ought to be fair enough with those of us who are trying to 
oppose the bill to stay and listen to our arguments, or else 
not come in and vote to compel us to be here at 11 o'clock, 
and compel us to stay here all day when they do not stay here. 
That is not fair. 

Of course, Senators ean pursue that course. The steam roller 
can keep on running in just that way and Senators can keep it 
going, but 1 appeal to them that it is not the right thing to do. 
It seems to me that it is not the fair thing to do. The bill is 
being rushed faster than any other bill of its importance since 
I have been in the Senate that I can think of now, and why’? 
We would have been willing to stay in session later. I would 
not have cared if the Senate should run until 8 o’clock to-night 
and until 8 o'clock to-morrow night. I would not care, if the 
Senator from Michigan, was willing to go on, if the Senate 
should remain in session another hour now. I am not pleading 
for time. I can stay here without sleep just as long as any- 
body if Senators will only stay. It is not asking anything that 
is unfair, it seems to me, on this occasion when we ask that 
and 


SMOOT. Yes; the Senator helped to occupy the two 


I do not apologize for a single word that | 





do that. 

No one has complained because we sat last night until nearly 
7 o'clock. No one complained of commencing at 11 o'clock this 
morning, because we gradually got our committee work ar- 
ranged so we could be here. No one would complain if we ran 
late every night. We are willing to meet you halfway. We 
want to do what is the fair thing. But if some Senator wants 


| to talk about an eclipse of the moon to-morrow, he will have the 


right to do it and no one can charge it to me. There is no 
attempt, and no one will claim for a moment that there is any 
attempt, at a filibuster. 

The Senator from Michigan, in the few remarks he made on 
the pending amendment, has demonstrated the wonderful im- 
portance of the amendment. He has shown to the Senate that 
for 13 years this bureau of the Government, that has collected 
billions and billions of the people’s money and expended it and 
passed over thousands and thousands of individual tax returns, 
has done all of that work behind closed doors. It is perfectly 
wonderful when we come to think of it. 

Senators may be just as honest as we are in the belief that 
that condition must continue’ during all eternity and all this 
wonderfully important public business’ be transacted in secret, 
but when we are discussing that important and ask 


as a matter of courtesy to the Senator who has the floor that 
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instead of taking a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning 
we take it uniil 12, it is denied. I submit that that is not 
air. 

I do not want to be driven to taking up any unnecessary time, 
put there are a great many ways in which time can be taken 
up. I do not want to make any threats, but if we are to be 
“ eteam-rollered ” without any consideration there is one thing 
that even a dog will fight back about, and that is when you kick 
him hard enough. I do not want to do that. I do not want to 
consume time unnecessarily. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I say to Senators that we have not been doing 
that. 

I now yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not ask the question in any offensive | 
sense, but is it not a fact that the Senator from Nebraska 
himself took up two hours of time to-day discussing a propo- 
sition that was passed on yesterday, and that did not have a 
thing in the world to do with the situation before the Senate 
to-day? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not correct, I will say to my good 
friend from Indiana. I did not do that. The matter is still 
in the bill. Later on, before we get through with the bill, 
there is going to be an amendment offered on the very subject 
that I was discussing. I did take a little while on the question 
of coal. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. A little while? 

Mr. NORRIS. Just a little while. I suppose it was so dis- 
agreeable to the Senator from Indiana that it seemed like a 
long time, but as a matter of fact it was only a few minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I now yield to the Senator from Utah. I will 
yield to the Senator from Alabama in due time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said to the Senator from Michigan that he 
need not proceed with his remarks until 12 o'clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, I know that. 

Mr. SMOOT. We met this morning at 11 o'clock and it was 
32 minutes after 12 o'clock when we got through reading or 
commenting on newspaper articles and listening to speeches 
that were made up to that time that had nothing whatever to 
do with the pending question or the bill. Then we went on, 
as I said, until the Senator from Michigan began to speak on 
the bill, and up to that time we had occupied 32 minutes on 
amendments to the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. And we adopted 25 or 30 amendments. Just 
think of the speed we made when the Senator from Utah got 
the floor. He put through here, without any objection from 
anybody, amendments by the dozen. He has made wonderful 
progress to-day by his magnificent management of the bill, and 
he is not yet satisfied. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I want to get the bill passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, the Senator from Utah told the 
Senator from Michigan that he need not proceed until 12 
o'clock and that he would bring something else before the 
Senate in the meantime. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be plenty of work to do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Everybody understands that the Senator 
from Michigan does not care to split his address up in that 
way. He wanted to look up some matters. He said he would 
not be ready to go ahead at 11 o'clock. He wanted until 12 
o'clock to get ready. He has been talking for half an hour 
this afternoon. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator a 
question—— 

Mr. NORRIS. As soon as I get through with the Senator 
from Utah I will yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Michigan 
that I had no intention whatever of any discourtesy to him. 
Such a thing was furthest from my mind. If the Senator 
from Michigan is not ready even at 12 o'clock, there are many 
other items in the bill that we shall be able to take up until 
he is ready. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. The Senator from Michigan will 
be ready at 12 o'clock, and I presume he will be ready at 
11 o'clock. He may be crowded into it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not crowded in the least. We are not crowd- 
ing anyone. 

Mr. NORRIS. As long as we met at 11 o'clock to-day, and 
as long as we ran until 7 o’clock last night and probably 
until nearly 7 o’clock to-night, that is time enough. When 
we get further on in the consideration of the bill, we can 
remain in session until 10 o'clock at night if the Senator wants 
to do so. I am agreeable to that. I will pledge myself to stay 
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here 12 hours a day if the Senator will keep the balance of 
the Senators here. But it is not right for those of us who 
do stay here and work to have those who do not stay here 
come in when the bells ring and vote to compel us to stay at 
the dictation of the Senator from Utah and his comrade and 
“ coadjutor,” the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sruamons). 

I now yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, no injustice has been done to 
the Senator from Michigan. The Senator from Michigan ob- 
jected to allowing us to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. We 
met to-day at 11 o’clock. He stated he would not be ready 
to go on at 11 and suggested that we meet at 12 o’clock. Those 
of us who do want to meet at 11 o'clock can do. so, and we can 
transact a lot of business between 11 and 12. I do not think 
the Senate shows any discourtesy to one Senator when four- 
fifths of the Senators desire to meet at an earlier hour than 
that one Senator prefers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Four-fifths of the Senate will not be here 
at 11 o’clock- 

Mr. HEFLIN. We can transact the business that is before 
us at that time. 

Mr. NORRIS. And if we get them here shortly after 11! 
o'clock, they will not stay here. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to suggest to the Senator from Utah, 
if the Senator from Nebraska wili permit me, that if we are 
going to meet at 11 o'clock we ought to remain in session to 
morrow night until 10 o’clock and have a session Saturday 
evening, if necessary, and go on with the bill and complete it. 
It is a measure of great importance and ought to be disposed 
of. We ought to expedite business all we can and still give 
time to every Senator who wants to speak on the bill. Senators 
have been heard to-day on many matters, and I do not think 
anyone has shown any injustice or discourtesy to the Senator 
from Michigan. I want him to be heard to-morrow, but we 





o'clock. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, may I suggest, for the sake 
cf peace and harmony, that as we meet at 11 o'clock the item 
in which the Senator from Michigan is interested shall go over 
until 12 o’clock? If he does not wish to speak on it before 12 
o'clock, that is all right. So I suggest that the item in which 
the Senator from Michigan is interested be passed over until 
12 o'clock. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 6 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) under the previous order 
took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, February 5, 1926, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate February 4 
(legislative day of February 1), 1926 
Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 

Commander (Engineering) William E. Maccoun to be a cap- 
tain (engineering), to rank as such from January 16, 1926, in 
place of Capt. (Engineering) John B. Coyle, retired. 

Lieut. Commander (Engineering) Albert C. Norman, tem- 
porarily a commander (engineering), to be a commander (engi- 
neering), to rank as such from January 16, 1926, in place of 
Commander (Engineering) W. BE. Maccoun, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander (Engineering) John I. Bryan to be tem- 
porarily a commander (engineering), to rank as such from 
January 16, 1926, in place of Commander (Engineering) A. C. 
Norman, promoted. 

Tieut. (Engineering) Henry C. Roach, temporarily a lieu- 
tenant commander (engineering), to be a lieutenant commander 
(engineering), to rank as such from January 16, 1926, in place 
of Lieut. Commander (Engineering) A. C. Norman, promoted. 

Lieut. (Engineering) John N. Heiner to be temporarily a lieu- 
tenant commander (engineering), to rank as such from Jan- 
uary 16, 1926, in place of Lieut. Commander (Engineering) 
H. C. Roach, promoted. 

The above-named officers have passed the required examina- 
tions. 

REAPPOINTMENT IN THE OFFicers’ RESERVE CorRPs OF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general, reserve 

Brig. Gen. John Henry Sherburne, reserve, from February 

11, 1926. 
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PoOSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 

Walter KE. Glasco to be 
of KE. M. Reed, resigned. 


postmaster at Bigelow, Ark., in place 


CONNECTICUT 


William H. 8. McEwen to be postmaster at Glenbrook, Conr., 





in pl ice of W. H. S. McEwen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 6, 1926 
FLORIDA 

Cecilia FE. Kilbourn to be postmaster at Carrabelle, Fla., in 
place of C. BE. Kilbourn. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
rus . y 7, 1926. 

onald A. Flye to be postmaster at Haines City, Fla., in 
ar of D. A. Flye. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 7, 1926. 

William C. Johnson to be postmaster at Jensen, Fla., in place | 
of M. B. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
14, 10925, 

Agnes M. Moremen to be postmaster at Maitland, Fla., in | 
place of A. M, Moremen. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 7, 1926 

Orville L. Bogue to be postmaster at Oxford, Fla., in place | 
of O. L. Bogue. Incumbent’s commission expires February 7, 
1026 

Ksonnie B, Wilson to be postmaster at Sneads, Fla., in place | 
of B. B. Wilson, Incumbent’s commission expires February 7, | 
1926 

IDAHO 

Lowell H,. Merriam to be postmaster at Grace, Idaho, in place 
of L. Hi. Merriam, Incumbent’s commission expires February | 
6, 1926. 

Ransom M. Coburn to be postmaster at Lewiston, Idaho, in | 
place of R. M, Coburn. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- | 
ary 6, 1926. 

lIlomer KB. Estes to be postmaster at Moscow, Idaho, in place | 
of H, K, Estes. Incumbent’s commission expires February 6, 
1926. 

Wells McEntire to be postmaster at Preston, Idaho, in place 
of Wells McEntire. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
G, 1926. | 

Charles Brebner to be postmaster at St. Maries, Idaho, in piace | 
of Charles Brebner. Incumbent’s commission expires February | 
G, 1926 

Joseph O. McComb to be postmaster at Troy, Idaho, in piace |} 
of J. O. McComb, Incumbent’s commission expires February 6, 
1926 

ILLINOIS 

Guy R. Correll to be postmaster at Hutsonviile, IIL, in place 
of G. R. Correll. Ineumbent’s commission expired Noyember 18, 
1925. 

Liza EF. Gorrell to be postmaster at Newton, IIL, in place of | 
I. F. Gorrell. Ineumbent’s. commission expired December 19, 
125 





INDIANA 


Dudley C. Engle to be postmaster at Albany, Ind., in place of 


PD. C, Engle Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1926 
Harvey C. Hyer to be postmaster at Eaton, Ind., in place of 
11. C. Hyer. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 1926. 
Gilbert M. Jordan to be postmaster at Flora, Ind., in place of 
G. M. Jordan. Incumbent’s commission expired January 18, 
1926, 


IOWA 
Walter H. Lake to be postmaster at Bedford, Iowa, in place 


of W. H. Lake. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1926, 

Danicl Anderson to be postmaster at Lamoni, Iowa, in place 
of Daniel Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
18, 1926. 

Harry E, Frantz, to be postmaster at Winthrop, Iowa, in 
place of H. E. Frantz. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 20, 1925 

KANSAS 
Sloan E, Catheart to be postmaster at Mayetta, Kans., in 


place of 8S. BE. Cathcart. 
cember 21, 1925. 


Incumbent’s commission expired De- 


KENTUCKY 
Henry I. Neely to be postmaster at Hazel, Ky., in place of 
H. I. Neely. Incumbent’s commission expires February 6, 1926. 
William EK. Winslow to be postmaster at Wingo, Ky., in place 


\W. KE. Winslow. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
1926. 


of 


6, 
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| place of L. 


| place of C. 


| L. J. Dewey. 





FresprRuary 4 


MAINE 


George H. Howe to be postmaster 
of G. H. Howe. 
1926. 

Winnifred J. Libby to be postmaster at Ocean Park, Me. 
place of W. J. Libby. 
ruary 7, 1926. 

Charles F. Huff to be postmaster at Orrs Island, 
place of C. F. Huff. 
7, 1926. 


at Caribou, Me., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires Febru: ry 7, 


, in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 


Me., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires February 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Benjamin Derby to be postmaster at Concord Junction, Mass., 
in place of Benjamin Derby. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 7, 1926. 

L.. Warren King to be postmaster at East Taunton, Mass, 
W. King. 
ruary 7, 1926. 

Donald A. MacDonald 
Mass., in place of D. A. 
expires February 7, 1926. 

L. Edward St, Onge to be postmaster at Ware, Mass., 
of L. BF. St. Onge. 


7, 1926. 


in 
, 
Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 


to be postmaster at Mittineague, 
MacDonald. Incumbent’s commission 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires February 


MINNESOTA 
Charles W. Strebel to be postmaster 
W. Strebel. 
ruary 7, 1926. 

Robert W. Stewart to be postmaster at Ceylon, 
place of R. W. Stewart. 


at Arlington, Minn., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 


Minn., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 


ruary 7, 1926. 
Michael Hollaren to be postmaster at Ellsworth, Minn, in 
place of Michael Hollaren. Incumbent’s commission expires 


February 7, 1926. 


Harlan J. Miner to be postmaster at International Falls, 
Minn., in place of H. J. Miner. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 7, 1926. 


Lynn J. Dewey to be postmaster at Jeffers, Minn., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expires February 7, 1926. 
Fred G. Brower to be postmaster at Kimball, Minn., in place 
of F. G. Brower. Incumbent’s commission expires February 7 
1926. 
Harry Coleman to be postmaster at Lancaster, Minn., 
place of Harry Coleman. 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 


ruary 7, 1926. 
Aibert D. Day to be postmaster at Long Prairie, Minn., in 
place of A. D. Day. Incumbent’s commission expires February 


1926. 

Wallace R. Ackerman to be postmaster at Mapleton, Minn., 
in place of W. R. Ackerman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 7, 1926. 

Ralph V. Townsend to be postmaster at Minnesota Lake, 
Minn., in place of R. V. Townsend. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 7, 1926. 

Walter W. Pearson to be postmaster at Nevis, Minn., in 
place of W. W. Pearson. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 7, 1926. 

Arnold J. Derksen to be postmaster at Pequot, Minn., in place 
of A. J. Derksen. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
7, 1926. 

James N. Kain to be postmaster at Round Lake, Minn., in 
place of J. N. Kain. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
7, 1926. 

Walter W. Parish to be postmaster at Rushford, Minn., in 
place of W. W. Parish. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 7, 1926. 

John C. Klein to be postmaster at St. Joseph, Minn., in place 
of J. C. Klein. Incumbent’s commission expires February 7, 
1926. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Lily B. Maxwell to be postmaster at Camden, Miss., in piace 
of L. B. Maxwell. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
7, 1926. ; 

Charles B. Turner to be postmaster at Ellisville, Miss., in 
place of C. B. Turner. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 7, 1926. 

Thomas A. Chapman to be postmaster at Friar Point, Miss., 
in place of T. A. Chapman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 7, 1926. 

Mattie B. Catching to be postmaster at Georgetown, Miss., 
place of M. B. Catching. Incumbent’s commission peor 
February 7, 1926. 








1926 


Robert J. E. Barwick to be postmaster at Glen Allan, Miss., | 


in pli ce of R. J. E. Barwick. 


February 7, 1926. 
Mary E. Herring to be 


postmaster at Madison Station, Miss., 


in place of M. E. Herring. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 7, 1926. 

Marion W. Thornton to be postmaster at Pachuta, Miss., in 
place of M. W. Thornton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 7, 1926. 


Enfield Wharton to be postmaster at Port Gibson, 
place of Enfield Wharton. Incumbent’s commission 
February 7, 1926. 


Miss., in 
expires 


MISSOURI 


Frank L. Neitzert to be postmaster at Knobnoster, Mo., 
place of F. L, Neitzert. 
ruary 2, 1926. 

Edwin K. Lett to be postmaster at Marquand, Mo., 
of E. K. Lett. 
1926 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires February 9, 


NEBRASKA 


Ralph R. Brosius to be postmaster at Valentine, Nebr., 
place of R. R. Brosius. 
ary 6, 1926. 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 


NEW JERSEY 

Bertha A. Chittick to be postmaster at Old Bridge, N 
place of B. A. Chittick. 
vember 15, 1925. 


. J. in 
Incumbent’s commission expired No- 


NEW YORK 

John B. Houghton to be postmaster at Indian Lake, N. 
in place of J. B. Houghton. 
February 7, 1926. 

Eugene F. Gorse to be postmaster at Jefferson, N. Y., in place 
of O. C. Fox. Inecumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Milton C. Armstrong to be postmaster at Long Eddy, N. Y., 
in place of M. C. Armstrong. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

William B. Voorhees to be postmaster at Roscoe, N 
place of W. B. Voorhees. 
ruary 7, 1926. 

Frank Wright to be postmaster at Salem, N. 
Frank Wright. 
1926. 

Charles H. Huntoon to be postmaster at Sayville, N. Y., 
place of C. H. Huntoon. 
ruary 3, 1926. 

Winfield McIntyre to be postmaster at Woodbourne, N. Y., 
in place of Winfield Mcintyre. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 7, 1926. 

August Abt to be postmaster a Woodridge, N. 
August Abt. 


i 
Incumbent’s commission expires 


— 
Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 


Y., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expires February 7, 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 


Y., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expires February 7, 1926. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Harbinson to be postmaster at Maiden, N. C., in 
place of G. L. Harbinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 3, 1926. 

Cecil M. Griffin to be postmaster at Rural Hall, N. 
place of C. M. Griffin. 
ary 18, 1926. 


Grover L. 


C., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Theodore H. Scholz to be postmaster at Beulah, N. Dak., in 
place of D. E. Cone. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 18, 1925, 

Eldor G. Sagehorn to be postmaster at Stanton, N. Dak., 
in place of BE. G. Sagehorn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 18, 1925. 

OKLAHOMA 


Mahlon F. Manville to be postmaster at Ada, Okla., in place 
of M. F, Manville. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
18, 1926. 

Edgar R. Freels to be postmaster at Canute, Okla., in place 
of A. E. Hawkins, deceased. 


PENNSYLVANIA , 


Harry L. Koons to be postmaster at East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in place of H. L. Koons. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 6, 1926. 

William K. Speer to be postmaster at Harrisville, Pa., in 
place of W. K. Speer. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926. 

Jefferson B. Hershey to be postmaster at McKeesport, Pa., 
in place of J. B. Hershey. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 6, 1926. 
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Incumbent’s commission expires | 
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Pa., in 
Feb- 


Fred J. Kintner to be postinaster 
place of F. J. Kintner. In 
| ruary 7, 1926. 

Alice Krebs to be postmaster at Pottsville 


at 
‘umbent's commission expires 


Mie hoopany, 


Pa., in place of 


| Alice Krebs. Incumbent's commission expires February 7, 1926, 
| Helen P. Howell to be postmaster at West Alexander, Pa... in 
| place of H. P. Howell. Inecumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 7, 1926. 

| Hettie C. Taylor to be postmaster at Westtown, Pa., in place 
| of H. C. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expires | uary 7, 
| 1926. 

Robert C. Simpson to be postmaster at Woodlawn, Pa., in 


| place of R. C. Simpson. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 


| ruary 7, 1926. 
Jacob M. Aiken to be postmaster at Yeagertown, Pa., in place 
of J. M. Aiken. Incumbent’s commission expires February 7 





1926. ; 
VERMONT 





Ida H. Holton to be postmaster at Newbury, Vt., in place of 
I. H. Holton. Incumbent’s commission expired February 3, 
1926. 

Walter A. Amsden to be postmaster at Proctorsville, Vt.. [n 


place of W. A. 
ruary 6, 1926. 


Amsden. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 


WASHINGTON 
Frank Hurst to be postmaster at Washtuena 


of Frank Hurst. 
14, 1925. 


, Wash., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired December 


WISCONSIN 
Edwin BE. Weinmann to be postmaster at Iola, Wis 


of E. E. Weinmann. 
21, 1926. 


, in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 
(legislative day of February 1), 1926 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


~ 


TO BE SECRETARIES 
DeWitt C. Poole, of Illinois. 
Reed Paige Clark, of New Hampsbire. 
POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 
Mary McConnell, Minturn. 
Roy Hodges, Springfield. 
DELAW ARB 


Napoleon B. Register, Lewes. 
IOWA 
Charles H. Howe, Janesville. 
MARYLAND 


Granville 8. Cropper, Ocean City. 


MINNESOTA 
George A. Btzell, Clarissa. 
August F, Truwe, Young America. 
MONTANA 
Lars A. Kragrud, Winnett. 
NEBRASKA 


Peter 8S. Petersen, Dannebrog. 


NEW JERSEY 

Frank Hill, Dumont. 

Chester A. Burt, Helmetta. 

Lorenzo 8. Spates, Linden. 

Emma A. Clawson, Scotch Plains. 
NEW YORK 

Chester M. Bartlett, Albion. 

Sheldon D. Clark, Bath. 

Allie M. Merville, Bliss. 

George W. Hulbert, Downsville. 

Walter I. Terrell, East Quogue. 

Fallah L. Quinlan, East Northport. 

Fred M. Sealey, Hempstead. 

Fred F. Hawley, Lake George. 

Frank G. Heim, Lancaster. 

Harry W. Brown, Larchmont. 

Harland N. Brown, Mayfield. 

Horton Davry, Mechanicsville. 

Horace J, Howk, Mount McGregor. 
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Frank A. Wheeler, Munnaville. 

Apollos A. Smith, Paul Smiths. 

Lott Allen, Perrysburg. 

Dennis Dillon, Raquette Lake. 

John HL Stoddard, Stevensville. 

George Hubbard, West Coxsackie. 
PI SYLVANIA 


Robert $ Dalton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuvurspay, February 4, 1926 


12 o'clock noon. 
James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


lHiouse met at 
» Chaplain, Rev. 
ollowing prayer: 


The Lord is high above all nations and His glory above the 
heavens, At this moment may our deepest thought be: 
Blessed be the name of the Lord from this time forth and for- 
evermore. Thou hast brought all good things into our lives 
und may we most seriously realize that it is only by diligence 
that we keep them there. Above all may we understand that 
the pure affection of the heart is the essence of righteousness. 
S us from the expression of self-complacency, but bless 


Snare 
Dd | l 


us with the satisfaction of conscious integrity toward God, our 
country, and our fellow men. May the accents of our words 
and actions this day be in the spirit of truth and love. 
Through Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


Journal of t 


approved 


rit 
aie 


he proceedings of yesterday was read and 


NATIONAL 
The SPEAKER. The unfinished business before the 
is the bill H. R. 2, which has been read the third time. 
question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Alabama opposed to 


BANK ACT-—-BRANCH BANKING 


House 
The 


the bill? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

The SPDAKER. The gentleman from Alabama offers a mo- | 
tion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr rRAGALL moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, with instructions to that committee to report the bill 
back the House forthwith with the following amendment: “ Strike 
out all of section 8,” 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 


tion on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garrert of Tennessee) there were—yeas 14, nays 62. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point there is no 
quorum present and object to the vote on that ground. 

The SPEAKER. It is evident there is not a quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in the absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 91, nays 291, 


not voting 49, as follows: 

{Roll No. 26] 

YEAS—91 
Allgood Dickinson, Mo, Lankford Rubey 
Almon Driver Little Ruthe: ford 
Arnold Dyer Lowrey Sabath 
Bacharach Kvans Lozier Sanders, Tex, 
Bankhead Frear McClintiec Schafer 
Reck Fulmer McDuflie Sears, Fla. 
Bland Garner, Tex. McKeown Seger 
Blanton Garrett, Tenn. McMillan Sballenberger 
Boewll Goldsborough Milligan Sinclair 
Box Green, Fla, Moore, Ky. Steagal! 
Briggs Hamnuret Moore, Va. Swank 
Brow ne Llore Morehead Thomas 
Browning Hayden Morrow Tiliman 
Busby Hill, Ala, Nelson, Mo, Tucker 
Cannon Hill, Wash, Nelson, Wis, Voigt 
Carter, Okla Howard Oldfield Veaver 
Celler Huddleston Oliver, Ala Weafald 
Collins Jeffers Parks Weller 
Connally, Tex Johnson, Tex Peavey Whittington 
Cooper, Wis, Jones tagon Wilson, Miss. 
Cox Keller Rainey Wingo 
Crisp Kvale Rankin Woodrum 
Deal Lampert Romine 

NAYS—291 
Abernethy Andrew Bachmann Beers 
Ackerman Anthony Bacon Rege 
Adkins Appleby hailey Bell 
Aldrich Arents Barbour Berger 
Allen Aut der Heide Bark'ey Black, N. Y. 
Audressn Ayres Beedy Black, Tex, 


Bloom 
Boies 
Bowles 
Bowmen 
Boylan 
Brand, Ga. 
Brand, Ohlo 
Brigham 
Britten 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Burton 
Butler 
Byrns 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Carew 
Carpenter 
Chalmers 
Chapman 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Cleary 
Cole 
Colller 
Colton 
Connolly, Pa, 
Cooper, Ohto 
Corning 
Covle 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Curry 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Davey 
Davis 
Denison 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Douglass 
Dowell 
Doyle 
Drewry 


| Eaton 





Hdwards 

Elliott 

Bilis 

Wslick 

Esterly 
Fairchild 

Faust 

Fenn 

Fish 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. 
litzgerald, W. T. 
Fletcher 

Fort 

Foss 


Aswel 

Bixler 

Carss 
Carter, Calif. 
Connery 
Crilen 
Dempsey 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Drane 
Miaherty 
Fredericks 
Fuller 
Gallivan 
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ree 
Freeman 
French 
Frothingham 
Funk 
Furlow 
Gambrill 
Garber 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gasque 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Glynn 
Golder 
Goodwin 
Gorman 
Graham 
Green, lowa 
Greenwood 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hadley 

Hall, Ind, 
Hall, N. Dak, 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hers y 
Hickey 

Hill, Md. 
Hoch 

Hogg 
Holaday 
Hooper 
Houston 
Hudson 
Liudspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 
lull, Morton D. 


tlull, William B. 


Irwin 
Jacobstein 
James 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind, 
Johnson, Ky. 


Johnson, 8. Dak, 


Jolnson, Wash. 
Kearns 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kerr 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 
Kinucheloe 
King 
Knutson 
Kopp 
Kunz 
Kurtz 
Lanham 
Larsen 
Lazaro 
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Leavitt 

Lee, Ga. 
Lehibach 
Letts 
Linthicum 
Lyon 
McFadden 
McLaughlin, Mich 
McLaughlin, Nebr 
McLeod 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
McSweeney 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee, N Z. 
Magee, Pa. 
Magrady 
Major 

M tnlove 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass. 
Mead 

Menges 
Merritt 
Michever 
Miller 

Mills 
Montague 
Monigomery 
Mooney 
Moore, Ohio 
Morin 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Newton, Minn. 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connell, R. I, 
©’Connor, La, 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Parker 

Peery 

Perkins 
Periman 
Porter 

I ou 

Prall 

Purnell 

Quin 

Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reece 

Reed, N. Y. 
Robinson, Iowa 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Rowbottom 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sandlin 

Scott 

Sears, Nebr, 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Sinnott 


Leatherwood _ Smith 

NOT VOTING—49 
Gilbert Michaelson 
Hale Morgan 
Hastings Newton, Mo. 
Johnson, UL Norton 


Kahn 
Kendall 
Kiess 
Kindred 
LaGuardia 
Lea, Calif. 
Lindsay 
Lineberger 
Luce 


O'Connor, N. Y¥, 
Patterson 
Phillips 

Pratt 

Quayle 
Remseyer 
Rathbone 
Reed, Ark. 
Reid, I. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 


Smithwick 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sostewskt 
Speaks 
Spearing 
Sproul, ill. 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stedman 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans, 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sweet 

Swing 
Swoope 
Taber 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J, 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thayer 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Underwood 
U wWlike 
Usha w 
Vaile 


Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Welsh 

W heeier 
White, Kans, 
White. Me. 
Whitehead 
Williams, Ill. 
Williams, Tex, 
Williamson 
Wilson, La. 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Yates 


Rouse 
Schneider 
Snell 
Stalker 
Strong, Pa, 
Swarta 
Tincher 
Walters 
Wyant 
Zkimaa 


Mr. LaGuardia (for) with Mr. Reid of Iljinois (agaiast). 
Mr. Rathbone (for) with Mr, Bixler (against). 
Mr. Drane (for) with Mr. Connery (against). 

Mr. Sehneider (for) with Mr. Kendall (against), 


Until further 


notice : 


Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

- Wyant with Mr. Aswell. 
Mr. 

Mr. Luce with Mr. Cullen. 
Mr. Strong 

Mr. 

Mr. Snell with Mr. Lindsay. 
Mr. Walters with 

Mr. Stalker with Mr. Quayle. 
Mr. Hill of Maryland wit 
Mr. Lineber 

Mr. Hale with 


Mr. Carss. 


Kiess with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Newton of Missouri with Mr. Gallivan. 


Patterson with Mr. Hastings. 


of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kindred. 
Pratt with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 


Mrs. Norton. 
r with Mr. Lea of California. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question now comes on the passage of 


the bill. 


Mr. McFADDEN. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 293, nays $& 
not voting 48, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 





Ackerman 
Adkins 
Aldrich 
Allen 
André sen 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Auf der Heide 
Ayres 
Bachmann 
Bacon 
Leiley 
Rarbour 
Barkley 
Keedy 
Leers 

Begg 

Bell 
HKerger 
Black, N. Y. 
Black, Tex. 
Bloom 
Boies 
Bowles 
Bowman 
Boylan 
Brand, Ga 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Britten 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
burtness 
Burton 
Butler 
Kyrns 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Carew 
Carpenter 
Chalmers 
Chapman 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Cleary 
Cole 
Collier 
Colton 
Connolly, Pa, 
Cooper, Ohio 
Corning 
Coyle 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Curry 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Davey 
avis 
Denison 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Douglass 
Dowell 
Doyle 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Bland 
Blanton 
Bowling 

Box 

Briggs 
Browne 
Browning 
Busby 
Cannon 
Carter, Okla, 
Celler 
Collins 
Connally, Tex, 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cris 

Dea 
Dickinson, Mo. 


Aswell 

Bixler 

Caras 

Carter, Calif. 
Connery 

Cox 

Cullen 

Dempsey 
Dickinson, Iowa 


YEAS 
Dyer 
Eaton 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Eslick 
Esterly 
Fairchild 
Faust 
Fenn 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fitzgerald, Roy 6. 
Fitzgerald, W. T. 
Fletcher 
Fort 
Foss 
Free 
Freeman 
Frothingham 
Funk 
Furlow 
Gambrill 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gasque 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Glynn 
Golder 
Goodwin 
Gorman 
Graham 
Green, lowa 
Greenwood 
Griest 
Griffin 
lladley 
Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak. 
Llardy 
Harrison 
Hawes 
llawley 
llersey 
Hickey 
Hill, Md. 
Hoeh 
Hogg 
Holaday 
Hooper 
Hindson 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Morton D, 
Hull, William EB. 
Irwin 
Jacobstein 
James 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8. Dak, 
Johnson, Wash. 
Kearns 


CONGRESSIONAL 


{Roll No. 27) 


293 
Larsen 
Lazaro 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Lee, Ga. 
LehIbach 
Letts 
Linthicum 
Lyon 
McFadden 
Melaugehlin, Mich 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
McLeod 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
McSweeney 
MacGregor 
Miudden 
Magee, N. Y. 
Magee, Pa. 
Msgrady 
Major 
Manlove 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass. 
Mead 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Mills 
Montague 
Montgomery 
Mooney 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 
Morin 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Newton, Minn. 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connell, R. I, 
O'Connor, La. 
Oliver, N. Y¥, 
Parker 
Peery 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Porter 
Pou 
Prall 
Pratt 
Purnell 
Quin 
Ragon 
Rainey 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reece 
Reed, N. Y. 


Kelly Robinson, Iowa 
Kemp Robsion, Ky. 
Ketcham Rogers 
Kiefner Rowbottom 
Kincheloe Sanders, N. Y. 
King Sandlin 
Knutson Scott 
Kopp Sears, Nebr. 
Kupz Seger 
Kurtz Shreve 
Lanham Simmons 
NAYS—90 
Drewry Keller 
Driver Kerr 
Edwards Kvale 
Evans Lampert 
Frear Lankford 
French Little 
Fulmer Lowrey 
Garner, Tex. Lozier 
Garrett, Tenn. MeClintic 
Goldsborough MeDuftie 
Green, Fla. McKeown 
Hammer MeMillan 
Hare Milligan 
Hayden Moore, Ky. 
Hill, Ala. Moore, Va. 
Hill, Wash. Morehead 
Houston Morrow 
Howard Nelson, Mo. 
Huddleston Nelson, Wis. 
Hull, Tenn. Oldfield 
Jeffers Oliver, Ala, 
Johnson, Tex. Parks 
Jones Peavey 
NOT VOTING—48 
Drane Haugen 
Flaberty Johnson, ILL 
Fredericks Kahn 
Fuller Kendall 
Gallivan Kiess 
Garber Kindred 
Gilbert LaGuardia 
Hale Lea, Calif, 
Hastings Lindsay 


Sinnott 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sosnowski 
Speaks 
Spearing 
Sproul, Il. 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stedman 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans. 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Summers, Wash, 
Summers, Tex. 
Sweet 

Swing 
Swoope 
‘Taber 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
‘Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thayer 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Updike 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vare 

Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wainwright 
Walters 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Weller 
Welsh 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, Ill. 
Williams, Tex, 
Williamson 
Wilson, La. 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Yates 


Rankin 
Romjue 
Rubey 
Rutherford 
Subath 
Sanders, Tex. 
Schafer 
Sears, Fla. 
Shallenberger 
Sinelair 
Steagall 
Swank 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Tucker 

Voigt 
Weaver 
Wefald 
Wilson, Miss, 
Wingo 
Woodrum 


Lineberger 
Luce 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 
O'Connor, N. Y. 
Patterson 
Phillips 
unyle 
amseyer 


w 


———— 
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Rathbone Rouse Stalker Tincher 
Reed, Ark. Schneider Strong, Pa Wrant 
Reid, Il Snell Swartz Zihiman 


So the bill was passed. 
The following pairs were announced: 


Mr. Reid of INinols (for) with Mr. LaGuardia (against). 
Mr. Connery (for) with Mr. Drane (against) 

Mr. Kendall (for) with Mr. Schneider (against). 

Mr. Bixler (for) with Mr. Rathbone (against). 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Phillips with Mr 
Mr. Carter of California with Mr 
Mr. Dempsey with Mrs. Norton 
Mr. Dickinson of lowa with M: 


ox 
Gilbert. 
Reed of Arkansas. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
On motion of Mr. McFappEen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
hereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
MESSAGE 


= 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
Representatives that the President had approved bills of the 
following titles: 

On January 30: 

H. R. 3755. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Anderson, S. C., and Elbert, Ga., to 
bridge across the Savannah River; and 

H. R. 6089, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Fox River in the county of 
McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 26, township 45 north, 


construct a 


| range 8 east of the third principal meridian. 


On February 1, 1926: 

H. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
the participation of the United States in the work of a prepar- 
atory commission to consider questions of reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
Foreign Affairs. 

To the Congress of the United States: 


on 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State on 
matters concerning the Department of Siate required by cer- 
tain provisions of law enumerated in the report 

CALVIN COOLIDGR, 

THe Wuite Howser, February 4, 

FIRST BILE 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 8722, 
urgent deficiency bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. RB. 8722) making appropriations to supply urgent deficien 
cles In certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
.and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, 1927, 
other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Of the time allotted for general debate, 
under the rules of the House the gentleman from Llinois [ Mr. 
Mappen} has remaining 1 hour and 25 minutes and the ger- 
tleman from Tennessee {Mr. Bykns} minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska {Mr. Howakrp]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I arise this 
morning to present to the House a subject which I know ought 
to appeal. If I might provide a caption for the subject, I 
believe I should make it read, “The study of a scientific at- 
tempt to debase the legislative arm of the American Govern- 
ment.” As a basis for my few words this morning I want to 
show very clearly how a document presented in regular form 
in this House has been cruelly, shamefully, and falsely mis- 
stated by a number of American newspapers. 

On the first day of the session, exercising my prerogative 
as a Member of the House, I introduced a resolution looking 
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CHINDBLOM 


and June 30, and for 


52 
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to the furnishing by the Government of a copy of the daily 
Recorp of the Congress to every public and parochial high school 
in the United States, for the main purpose of giving the Ameri- 
can people, through the students in civie classes in the high 
schools an opportunity to study and become acquainted with 
the practical side of our republican form of government. [Ap- 
plause. | 

We all agree that the first duty of government is to educate 


its people. We all agree that a greater knowledge of the prac- 


tical workings of our Government might inure to the general | 


welfare, That was my thought in introducing this resolution. | 
I had another thought, and that was the convenience and com- | 
fort of Members of Congress, who are daily besieged for 
copii of the CONGRESSIONAL Record by their constituents. 
They are allotted only a small number, totally inadequate to 
the demand 

Now comes my story of the misrepresentation. No sooner 


had that little joint resolution been introduced than a number 


of the metropolitan newspapers—and I will name some of 
them—began a studied effort to laugh it out of Congress. The | 
first step was taken by a paper in Washington, with an edi- 
torial occupying three-quarters of a column of its valuable 


editorial space, in denunciation of the resolution, 
line ridicule, 

Now remember, friends, that this statement was made edi- 
torlally, and an editorial statement is always presumed to be 
based upon positive evidence. This editorial statement says 
that the resolution would require an enlargement of the Govy- 
ernment printing plant; that it would require putting many 


mostly in the 
= 


of 


: ‘ . : | 
more mail trains in the service to carry daily more than the 


million extra copies 
by this resolution. 

Well, that editor had before him a copy of the resolution 
when he wrote that article. The resolution plainly and spe- 
cifically limited the number of extra copies of the Recorp to 
25,000, or so many of that authorized number as might be neces- 
sary to grant the request of the public and parochial high 
schools of the country. And yet the paper said—editorially, 
remember—that it would require more than a million extra 
copies daily. 

Let me show you how falsehood grows among that class of 
people. The Washington Post explained that it would require 
more than a million extra copies of the daily Recorp. When 
it got over to the Chicago Journal of Commerce the number 
had increased to 2,500,000. When it got over to the New York 
Commercial it had grown to more than 25,000,000. 

This gives me an opportunity to call attention not only to 
the studied misrepresentation of the House of Representatives 
but it gives me an opportunity to give you one practical news- 
paper man’s estimate of two newspaper characters. The one 
newspaper character in whose presence I always lift my hat 
is the average, active, working, newspaper man. [Applause.] 
He is the highest type of white man that I know. Take the 
average newspaper correspondent—men with whom you have 
had experience—and you all know that you may give to this 
newspaper correspondent any statement, telling him that it is 
under seal until released by you, and you may go about your 
business absolutely sure that seal will not be broken. It is 
just as sacred as the communications received by the minister 
of the gospel from his parishioner or just as sacred as secrets 
given to your family physician. There is another type of news- 
paper man who is not deserving of the name of newspaper 
man. In many of the larger offices where a man of this kind 
is employed he is the one who is generally referred to by the 
practical and honorable newspaper workers as the “ thing.” 
To his desk is sent orders for the writing of an article 
intended to be absolutely false. They could not send such an 
order to the desk of the average ethical newspaper worker, 
because he would not write it; but oftentimes they have in coti- 
nection with these offices that newspaper “thing,” and the 
order for such writing goes to his desk. I know in two or 
three instances where he is a college man wanting to make 
some money on the side. He knows how to write, and he is 
willing to write anything that may be assigned to him. If I 
had the power of words I would like to paint a picture of 
that newspaper “thing.” Sometimes I think I would like to 
borrow from Parke Godwin a little of his measure of ability 
to paint the evil “thing” in proper colorings; and if he would 
lend me the language I believe I should say of this unclean 
newspaper “thing” that on the rolls of the fourth estate, 
enrolled among the noble and the true, his is the one name the 
mention of which brings to the cheeks of ethical newspaper 
men the hot bieod of humiliation and shame whenever his 
hame is mentioned. |Applause.] Hated by a whole people, 
despised by an indignant fourth estate, the profession of news- 


of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp provided for 


| 








{ 


| this legislative arm of our Government. 
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papering is blurred by his past infanty and polluted by his 
present sin. [Applause.] 

My friends, I paint this picture, and I want you to hold it 
in your minds, so that none of you having newspaper fellows 
in contemplation may make a mistake as between a newspaper 
“thing” and an ethical newspaper man. 

There is another line of propaganda seeking always to debase 
I think it is time Yor 
some of us at least to rise in protest against that propaganda. 
I am protesting against it, and I am saying to you, and I 
want you to believe it, and I want the country to believe it, 
that it will not be well for our country to reach the day when 
people shall begin to believe that there is no longer any honor, 
any of that sterling integrity among the membership of this 
House that once obtained. To say that there is not is to 
utter a falsehood, This very membership here assembled con- 
tuins characters just as worthy as ever sat in any day in 
this Chamber. [Applause.] Our system of procedure does 
not give to those characters the same opportunity to shine 
that they once had, because of our, Iimited debate. But they 
are here. If I had a rope here, such as I used to carry when 
I was on the ranch, I believe that I could this morning turn 
toward the chairman and swing the rope and let it fly out at 
random here in this House and rope some fellow who would 
be just as much qualified to sit in the chiefest chair of state 
in our Nation as was any average man who ever sat there, 
except the four immortals who, by courtesy, we always ex- 
clude—Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. I imagine 
that right now I could place the names of the membership 
of this House, barring my own, in a hat, call a page to draw 
one out, and I would be sure that the name drawn out would 
be the name of a man just as fully qualified to occupy the 
chair of the Chief Executive of the Republic as any who ever 
sat there, barring the ones which I for conscience and 
courtesy’s sake have excepted. 

I am speaking this morning more or less for the purpose 
of beginning a revival in an effort to stop the studied program 
of certain interests—I do not know who is primarily behind 
those interests—which seek always to debase the legislative 
arm of our Government. I hope that during the session of 
this Congress some of the splendid men here better qualified 
than I to speak on this subject will rise, not for the purpose 
of defending the Congress, for it needs no defense as to its 
personnel, but rather for the purpose of showing forth to the 
world the fact that there is a studied effort on the part of 
some men or some interest to debase the American House of 
Representatives. It was given to us by the fathers of our 
country as particularly the popular and the people’s branch of 
the Government. I believe in it, and I want my fellows and 
my country to believe in it. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKForD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, we have heard arguments pro and con on the tariff. 
The tariff is good and bad. It is good for those that it en- 
riches and it is bad for those it helps to rob. It can not be 
fair unless by some means it gives back to the party robbed 
every dollar taken from him. 

If every dollar taken from the consumer as a result of the 
tariff is returned to the consumer, then the consumer is not 
injured; and, of course, if the consumer gets back not only 
that which has been taken from him, but an additional sum, 
then the tariff is good for him. The trouble, though, is to prove 
how all that is plundered from the public is returned to the 
public. In fact, if there was a provision in the tariff law 
which had the effect of making the manufacturer pass on to 
the consumer or to the laborers of the country all that the 
manufacturers get as a result of the tariff, then the manufac- 
turer would not at all want the tariff. 

High-tariff advocates are forced to try and prove that even 
though the manufacturers eat the publie’s cake that still the 
public has its cake. 

High tariff has been the means by which millions of the 
common folks have been deprived of that which is justly theirs. 
My position on the tariff is easily stated. I object to and fight 
with all my power the high tariff which is placed on every 
blessed thing which my people buy, and then I get as high a 
tariff as possible on what they sell to offset the damage about 
to be done by the tariff on the manufactured article needed by 
my people. It is almost impossible to write a high tariff bill 
which will be fair to my people. Heretofore in all high tariff 
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bills the manufacturer has always received the advantage. 
Only yesterday some one on this floor shouted that high 

tariff was the means of maintaining a high standard of wages 

for the laboring men of this country. 


Oh, labor! labor! how 
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many crimes are committed in thy name? [Applause.] I am | 
for the laboring man, but I am for legislating for him and | 
the farmers of the Nation directly and not by circuity. I am | 
not in favor of turning money over to the big rich on the 
theory that enough will ooze through the hands of the million- 
aires of the country for the common folks. I do not believe 
in giving Dives all the good things of life on the theory that 
the crumbs from his table will be sufficient for poor, starving 
Lazarus. It is believed by many that the drippings from the 
hands of the big manufacturers are all sufficient for the labor- | 
ers of the Nation, and that the farmers who feed all and | 
clothe all should be content with the husk of the profiteering 
swine of the country. 

Why do not we legislate for the common folks directly? [Ap- | 

jause.] 
We legislate here for the corporate interests, for the big | 
rich, for the railroads, for the bankers, for the bondholders, 
and for every profiteer of the country, and not for the farmers. | 
There are bureaus and agencies everywhere to fix high prices 
in behalf of all but the farmers of the country. 

Nearly every law enacted here, either directly or indirectly, | 
fixes prices of articles which the farmers must buy and fixes 
those price very, very high. 

There rise up now those that bitterly protest against the | 
farmers and their friends organizing into blocs in an effort 
to get some relief for the farmers of the Nation. Well, the | 
big rich manutacturers, railroad men, and bankers have had 
blocs here from the beginning of the Government, and we 
have heard no protest about those blocs. The objection seems 
to be only brought forth when the farmers seek some sort of 
relief. 

They want the farmers not to complain while they are 
being robbed and while prices are being fixed high on what 
they buy and low on what they sell, 

Those who oppose most bitterly price fixing in behalf of the 
farmers are most resolute in their belief in price fixing in 
destruction of the farmer. 

People who have argued all their lives for high price fixing 
of all the farmers buy and for low price fixing of all they 
sell, in some way pretend to forget their past stand on price 
fixing and now are shouting their utter opposition to price 
fixing when it is even suggested that a measure may remotely 
assist the farmer in getting better prices for what he sells 
or may help him get at less prices fertilizers or other com- 
modities which he sorely needs. 

Now they declare at the top of their voices their opposition 
to price fixing. Let us keep the record straight. They are 
only opposed to anything that may assist in price fixing in 
behalf of the farmer. They are in favor of price fixing for 
themselves and for their crowd of profiteers and financial 
crooks. [Applause.] 

They favor price fixing through a profiteer’s tariff of all 
the farmers buy, but oppose everything that tends to fix reason- 
able prices on what the farmer sells. 

They favor price fixing of officials’ salaries, of cabinet offi- 
cers’ services, and, in fact, of all governmental activities, and 
oppose price fixing at a reasonable rate of the sweat on the 
farmers’ faces. 

They favor high-price fixing for the railroads and other 
trausportation companies when they haul the farmer and 
his family, but oppose price fixing for the labor of those same 
farmers and their loved ones, when they are struggling for 
existence. [Applause.] 

They favor high price fixing for the hauling by the corpora- 
tions of the products of the farm but oppose reasonable price 
fixing for the production of those same products. 

They favor high price fixing for the big banks of the Nation 
and are willing to give millions and even billions to foreign 
governments at the behest of the international bankers in 
order to do the price fixing act for the very rich, but oppose | 
price fixing in behalf of the poor and in behalf of the common 
folks of the country. 

They favor price fixing for those who sit in the cushioned 
seat of the speculator and the profiteer and oppose price fixing | 
for those who trudge with the worn and bleeding feet of the | 
toiler and the producer. 

They favor and are urging the practical giving of Muscle | 
Shoals to the corporate interests so as to allow and help the | 
power companies and fertilizer trusts fix high prices on fer- | 
tilizers and on actual necessities of the farmer, and so as to | 
prevent the farmer from getting fertilizers at a fair rate 


} 


and the common people from getting electric power at a reason- | 
able price. 

They favor fixing the grip of the corporate interests on the 
throats of the common people and favor depriving the people 
of even a decent chance to complain. 
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They favor that price fixing which makes heavy the lash on 
the backs of the farmer and his children and are opposed to 
a price fixing which weuld assist them in warding off the 
cruel blows with their bare and bleeding hands. 

Those who are now yelling against price fixing in behalf 
of the farmers say with one accord, “ Let the law of supply 
and demand control.” What they mean by this law ts to let 
the farmer do the supplying and let the profiteer do the 
demanding. [Laughter and applause. } 

They mean let the farmers do the supplying of the labor 
and let them do the demanding of the fruits of that toil. 
They mean let the farmers do the supplying of the food and 
clothing of the world and let the profiteers do the demanding 
of uncenscienable profits from all that the farmer produces 
and from all that he buys. 

They mean let the farmers of the Nation supply themselves, 


| their wives, and children to be offered on the profiteer’s altar 


of greed, and let the profiteer demand and receive as a result 


| of that sacrifice the earth and the fullness thereof. 


Yet you who do this say that you are for the farmers. Yes; 


} you are for the farmer like the butcher is for the ox which 


is to be slaughtered. You are for the farmer for just what you 
can get out of him. 

Before the election vou say that you are strong for the 
farmers. The trouble is you are trying to fool the farmers into 
being for you. The thing I am sorry of is that you ofttimes 
succeed. 

Yes; you are for the farmers. 

Before the election they hear you yell! yell! yell! 

After the election you give them—well, why tell? They 
know, you know, and we all know what they get. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, less than two years ago this 
committee reported out an appropriation measure which car- 
ried an item of $13,853,981 in order to fully equip the Coast 


| Guard with faster boats and all other necessary equipment to 


bring about effective suppression of illicit traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. As a member of the Appropriations Committee I 
favored the appropriation and spoke in favor of it on March 
14, 1924, as appears in the ConGkessionaL Recorp of that date, 
pages 4336 and 4337. And at the same time I offered what I 
thought was a feasible plan to suppress rum runners and the 
smuggling of booze into this country. I suggested the passage 
of a law making the illicit traffic of intoxicating liquors by 
means of vessels on the seas a crime of piracy, and accordingly 
introduced a measure to that effect. The reason I did this 
was because it was shown in the hearings before this com- 
mittee that when a rum runner was captured generally he was 
haled before a magistrate—usually a wet one—and got his own 
release and that of his vessel, in face of the fact that it was 
unlawful to release on bond a vessel which had been seized for 
forfeiture; and even when his vessel was forfeited and sold 
and the offender fined, an organization back of him paid his 
fine and purchased his vessel and he went at it again. This 
was real fun for such an, individual; however, it would not be 
fun for him to serve a term of years in the penitentiary as a 
convicted pirate. Therefore I introduced a bill defining such 
offenses as smuggling in booze on vessels as piracy and called 
attention to the fact that my measure was not new, but that I 
had copied, to a great extent, from the law enacted by Congress 
at the very beginning of this Republic to suppress slave traffic. 

For a few days or weeks this measure seemed to attract the 
attention of those in charge of the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion law. When I say “in charge,” I mean those in office 
whose duty it is to enforce the law and, I might say, those in 
charge of the agitation of a better enforcement of the law. 
But those in charge of the prohibition forces apparently could 
not see anything to my bill and did not get behind it. I think 
with a few exceptions but little attention was given to it by 
the leaders of the law-enforcement forces of the country in or 


| out of office. Those few seemed to think there was much 
| merit in my measure and, I am informed, still feel some legis- 


lation of this nature will have to be had to suppress success- 


| fully the illicit Mquor traffic on seagoing vessels. 


I made the statement at the time we made the appropriation 
of $13,853,981 that while I was ready to vote the amount, I 
was in hopes it would not be necessary for the Coast Guard to 
come back for another appropriation for the same purpose, or 
words to that effect. But, Mr. Chairman, here they are again, 
asking for $7,674,491.96, which amount this committee has 
recommended, and all for the prevention of the smuggling of 
liquor into this country. 

The hearings show that the activities of the Coast Guard 
have driven the smuggling vessels farther cut from our coast 
lines and scattered them over a wider area. Now, may I ask 
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the question, what good does that do? Why scatter them? 
Why not gather them in and put the smugglers in the pen, and 
then it will not be necessary to come back again in a few 
months asking for millions of dollars more to fool with per- 
sistent violators of the law of this country. It is time to en- 
force this law or else come out and say you do not intend to 
enforce it. 
Frequently I receive letters and 
counts calling attention to the fact 
thing to enforce the Volstead Act. 
the law. It can only pass the law. 
charged 
of 
| 
| 


SUCCESS 


also see newspaper ac- 
Congress should do some- 
Congress can not enforce 
Then it is the duty of the 
enforce it. The en- 
law has not been.a 
under this administration. I 
do not know who its at fault I do know, however, it 
the fault of Congress, for we have been most 
propriations to enable the offices whose duty it 
the law to do their duty. 

I want to call attention at this time to the fact that at the 
very beginning of this Republic the Government had the same 
trouble in suppressing the illegal slave traffic, and it might be 
interesting to call attention to what was 
fully done, to stamp out this illegal traflic. It not easy, 
will be seen; 4+ut in those days, if they did not succeed in 
their first effort they tried again and again uatil they got a 
law that enabled them to stop it. 
was done, 

On the 22d day of March, 1792, Congress enacted a law 
which provided that no citizen of the United States, or for- | 
eigner, or any other person coming into or residing in the | 
United States, should, for himself or any other person, build, | 
fit, equip, and so on, a vessel within the United States, or cause | 
any ship or vessel to sail from any port within the United 
States for the purpose of carrying on any trade or traflie in 
slaves to any foreign country, or for the purpose of procuring 
inhabliants from any foreign country to be sold or disposed of 
as slaves, and provided further, as a penalty, the forfeiture of 
the ship or vessel with all its furniture and belongings. 

That did not stop it; so on May 10, 1800, there was another 
act passed making it a high misdemeanor to be on a vessel, 
either as owner, employee, or in charge of it, which was en- 
gaged in the slave trade, and provided a stiff fine as well as a 
forfeiture of the vessel 

That did not stop it; therefore, about February, 1803, another 
act was passed providing penalties for anyone who. either | 
directly or indirectly, participated in the importation of negroes | 


with its enforcement to 
the national prohibition 
by any means 


offices 
forcement 
howling 
is not 
liberal in ap- 
is to enforce 


and 


was 


done, SUCCeSS- 
“as 


IL will tell you briefly what 








in the slave trade. 
That did not stop it. Then, on March 2, 1807, an act was 
passed that an offender upon conviction should be deemed 


guilty of a high misdemeanor and suffer imprisonment for not 
more than 10 years nor less than 5 years, and be fined not to 
exceed $10,000 nor less than $1,000. 

rhis did not stop it altogether; evidently these slave smug- 
glers had a good organization back of them financially which 
siood ready to pay fines and redeem their vessels when for- 
feited. There were other efforts on the part of Congress to 
strengthen the law by an act passed ‘bn April 20,1818 An act 
was also passed March 8, 1819, giving the President the power 
and authority to take any of the armed vessels of the United 
States and cruise on any coast not only of the United States 
but also on any coast of Africa or elsewhere, wherever the 
President felt attempts were being made to carry on the slave 
trade by citizens or residents of the United States contrary to 
the laws of this country, and giving the President the power to 
bring into any port of the United States all such ships so em- 
ployed wherever found; and provided a bounty of $50 for each 
intended slave found on such vessels, to be paid to those inform- 
ing the officers; and further providing that the vessels should 
be forfeited and sold and the proceeds divided equally between 
the officers of the vessel capturing the slave ship and the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. It was thought this would stop 
it, but it did not. 

The people in those days believed all laws should be en- 
forced, and some of us feel the same way about it today. 
Members of both branches of Congress who were slave owners 
supported these laws to suppress this illegal slave traffic. 
Therefore, as a last resort, Congress passed the act of May 15, 
1820, of which sections 4 and 5 provide: 


Sec. 4. That if any citizen of the United States being of the crew or 
ship's company of any foreign ship or vessel engaged in the slave 
trade, or any person whatever, being of the crew or ship’s company of 
any ship or vessel, owned in the whole or part, or navigated for, or 
in behalf of, any citizen or citizens of the United States, shall land. 
from any such ship or vessel, and, on any foreign shore, seize any 
hegro or mulatto, not held to service or labor by the laws of either of 
the States or Territories of the United States, with intent te make 
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| nothing short of that is going to’ stop it. 
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such negro or mulatto a slave, or shall decoy, or forelbly bring or carry, 
or shall receive, such negro or mulatto on board any such ship he 
vessel, with intent as aforesaid, such citizen or person shall be ad- 
judged a pirate; and, on conviction thereof before the circuit court of 
the United States for the district wherein be may be brought or found, 
shall suffer death. 

Sec. 5. That if any citizen of the United States, being of the crew 
or ship's company of any foreign ship or vessel engaged in the slave 
trade, or any person whatever, being of the crew or ship's company of 
any ship or vessel, owned wholly or tn part, or navigated for, or in 
behalf of, any citizen or citizens of the United States, shall forcibly 
confine or detain, or aid and abet in forcibly confining or detaining. on 
board such ship or vessel, any negro or mulatto not held to service 
by the laws of either of the States or Territories of the United States, 
with intent to make such negro or mulatto a slave, or shall, on board 
any such ship or vessel, offer or attempt to sell, as a slave, any negro 
or mulatto not held to service as aforesaid, or shall, on the high seas, 
or anywhere on tidewater, transfer or deliver over, to any other ship 
or vessel, any negro or mulatto, not held as aforesaid, with intent to 
make sugh negro or mulatto a slave, or shall land, or deliver on shore 
from on board any such ship or vessel, any such negro or mulatto, with 
intent to make sale of, or having previously sold, such negro or 
mulatto as a slave, such citizen or person shall be adjudged a pirate; 
and, on conviction thereof before the circuit court of the United States 
for the district wherein he shall be brought or found, shall suffer 
death. 


That stopped it, and so far as I am able to learn it was not 
necessary to prosecute anyone under this law. While I do not 
want to be understood as advocating any such penalty as death, 
I do feel that changing the penalty to a good, stiff semtence in 
the Federal penitentiary will have a very wholesome effect, an: 
Therefore I am going 
to introduce right now this same law or provisions, changing 
it in two particulars, using intoxicating liquors instead of 
slaves and making the penalty imprisonment Instead of death, 
which will make it read as follows: 


Secrion 1. If any citizen of the United States being of the crew or 
ship’s company of any foreign ship or vessel engaged In the trade of 
intoxicating liquors, or any person whatever being of the crew or ship's 
company, owned in the whole or part, or navigated for or in behalf of 
any citizen or citizens of the United States, shall land from any such 
ship or vessel, or on any foreign shore shall receive such intoxicating 
liquors on board any such ship or vessel, with intent to deliver said 
intoxicating Hquors anywhere in the United States contrary to law, 
such citizen or person shall be adjudged a pirate and, on conviction 
thereof before the circuit court of the United States for the district 
wherein he may be brought or found, shall be imprisoned in the 
Federal penitentiary for the term of 10 years, 

Sec. 2. That if any citizen of the United States being of the crew or 
ship's company of any foreign ship or vessel engaged in the trade of 
intoxicating liquors, or any person whatever being of the crew or ship's 
company of any ship or vessel, owned wholly or in part, or navigated 
for or in behalf of any citizen or citizens of the United States, shall 
receive on board such ship or vessel any intoxicating liquors with 
intent to deliver said intoxicating liquors anywhere in the United 
States, contrary to law, or shall on board any such ship or vessel offer 
or attempt to sell said intoxicating liquors, or shall on the high seas 
or anywhere on tidewater transfer or deliver over to any other ship 
or vessel any intoxicating liquors, or shall deliver on shore from on 
board any such ship or vessel any such intoxicating liquors, with intent 
to make sale of, or having previously sold, such intoxicating liquors, 
such citizen or person shall be adjudged a pirate and, on conviction 
thereof before the circuit court of the United States for the district 
wherein he shall be brought or found, shall be imprisoned in the Fed- 
eral penitentiary for a term of 10 years. 


The question was raised before as to whether or not Congress 
had the power to pass such a law, and also what good it would 
do unless the officials of this Government had the right to 
search foreign vessels. I shall take up the latter proposition 
first. 

We entered into a treaty with Great Britain on the 22d day 
of May, 1924, in which Great Britain agrees that we may search 
a vessel flying the British flag outside the limits of the terri- 
torial waters to ascertain whether the vessel or those on board 
are endeavoring to import or have imported alcoholic beverages 
into this country in violation of laws here in force. And that 
treaty further provides if it is found, or if there is reasonable 
cause to believe that the vessel has committed or is committing 
or attempting to commit an offense against the laws of this 
country prohibiting the importation of alcoholic beverages, the 
vessel may be seized and taken into a port of the United States 
for adjudication in accordance with such laws. 

The same kind of treaties have been made with Germany, 
Norway, Denmark, Italy, Canada, Sweden, Panama, the Neth- 
erlands, and such treaties are pending with the countries of 
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France, Belgium, and Mexico. 
much to fear on the question of the right to search. 

Now, as to the question whether or not Congress has the 
power to pass a law defining such an offense as piracy. 

Chief Justice Marshall should be regarded as fairly good 
authority. In construing the slave trade act or acts in the case 
known as the Antelope—-being the name of the vessel in- 
ae which will be found in the Supreme Court Reports (6 
L. ed. p. 282). Speaking of that feature of the law defining 
piracy, he said: 


It can be made so only by statute. 
I call attention to Kent's Commentaries on American Law. 


In commenting on the act of May 15, 1820, in volume 1, page 
195, he said: 


So it would seem there is not | 


| desire additional information, 


| dairy division, Doctor Larsen, 
| carried on at this station, 
| thority and valuable 


It is to be observed that the statute operates only where our munl- 


cipal jurisdiction might be applied, consistently 
theory of public law, to persous of our citizens, 
poard of American vessels. 


with the general 
or to foreigners on 


John Bassett Moore, the great international-law writer, at 
present one of the judges of the World Court, ought to be re- 
garded as fair authority in such matters. In his Inte 
Law Digest, volume 2, page 6, will be found the following: 


The municipal law of Haiti is not alone in defining the slave trade 
as piracy. It is so denominated by the laws of the United States and | 
is punishable with death ; and if the Government of the United States, 
like that of Haiti. were to make an attempt at slave trading equiva- 
lent to the consummated act and equally punishable therewith, it is not 
supposed that the rules of international law would thereby be vio- 
lated. 

The Congress shall have power to define and punish piracies and 
felonies committed.on the high seas and offenses against the law of na- 
tions. That is in addition to the general terms or provisions of piracy 
as establ’shed by the law of nations; local legislation may be enacted 
on the part of a nation like the United States, providing for the punish- 
ment of persons committting acts described therein as piratical. The 
object may be twofold: First, to punish nationals who commit acts 
that are forbidden, as well as aliens who commit them on vessels 
under our flag; and, secondly, to punish any person of whatsoever 
nationality who on whatsoever ships commit what is deemed to be 
internationally illegal conduct. (Hyde International Law.) 


I could cite many more authorities and am ready to produce 
them if necessary to show Congress has the power to pass an 
act defining the unlawful traffic in intoxicating liquors as pirati- 
eal. As has already been said, it is piracy prescribed by muni- 
cipal legislation. 

I want to say further, if the administration or those in charge 
of law enforcement can offer anything which could be more 
effective, then let it be brought forth. If not, then why not 
try this instead of constantly coming to Congress for appropria- 
tions of millions of dollars to enable the coast guards to sup- 
press illicit rum smuggling, and I must say wiih the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars the showing made as to the con- | 
ditions is but little if any better than before. The question is, 
What is going to be done? If this law is to remain on the 
statutes, then why not enforce it, instead of making its non- 
enforcement a national joke or rather a national disgrace. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Mappen had remaining 1 hour and 25 
minutes, and the gentleman from Tennessee had 52 minutes 
when this memorandum was made. The gentleman from 
Tennessee had used 34 minutes, leaving 18 minutes: 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gargper}. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, when the agricultural appropriation bill was under con- 
sideration by this committee the distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Wurre] suggested some doubt as to the advisa- 
bility of the appropriation of $8,000 for the maintenance of a 
livestock department in connection with the field station at 
Woodward, Okla., through which experiments and demonstra- 
tions in livestock breeding, growing, and feeding, including both 
beef and dairy animals, might be made. No Representative 
of an eastern State, commercial or manufacturing, raised any 
objections; in fact, no member of this committee, with the ex- 
ception of the gentleman from Kansas, expressed any doubt as 
to the advisability of such appropriation. They were willing 
to support it upon the recommendation of the Committee on 
Appropriations, charged with the responsibility of pevestigaties 
of such matters. And I am sure if the gentleman from Kansas 
had been fully informed in reference to the merits of this 
splendid project and its excellent results, he, too, would have 
been willing to support it likewise. But having never visited 


| 
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the station and never having made any investigation of the 
work that was being carried on there, it was very natural that 
he was prompted to make the inquiry. And having made it, I 
present him and the members of the committee some material 
information of the practical results and benefits of thai station 
to the struggling farmers attempting to subdue that vast area 
of prolific soil lying within the boundaries of what is known 
as the great southern semiarid region. Should the gentleman 
he is referred to the hearings 
before the Appropriations Committee and to the Department of 
Acriculture recommending the appropriation. The retary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Jardine, through the superintendent of the 
has approved of the work being 
and there is no more reliable an- 
servant in the public service than Doctor 
Larsen, at the head of this division. 

His efforts to diversify agriculture and open up the stream 
of daily revenue on the farms through the dairy is solving one 
of the fundamental problems of the basic industry. Should 
the gentleman desire information at first-hand he will receive 
a most cordial welcome at this station 


ser 


and be more than con- 


vinced of its necessity by the physical facts presented. Being 


rnational a recognized authority upon the subject of agriculture from the 


practical side as an experienced, successful farmer and a faith- 
ful representative of agriculture in this House for so many 


years, when presented with such evidence I am sure he would 


| lend his support and influence to an increased appropriation 


more adequate to the needs of that great section of country, 
| which includes the extreme western portion of his State, the 
westerr portion of Nebraska and Oklahoma, the eastern por- 
| tion of New Mexico and Colorado, and the northern portion 
of Texas, within which area are State colleges and experi- 
mental stations similar to the one at Woodward, Okla. 

The station located at Woodward, Okla., is in the very heart 
of this great territory. The straight-line distances of the 
various agricultural colleges from the field station are approx- 
imately as follows: 


Miles 
ates, BORG... ate camaemngedanwamtins cued heen . 247 
IE, IIIT no os cnn cena eneieimeemindn amen $47 
oie Steines ck than anes oap echaemesennanibe dinate aitvit ou ‘oae 
Bree Clete | Chie etter ait dhnamntinatibtitietéemenecapiet 440 
Pe ee ee ee “ 120 


And none of these agricultural se schosie: are’  eaenyies on any 
of the work of experimentation necessary to demonstrate thie 
proper utilization of the great resources of the semiarid region. 
Neither are the stations located at Garden City, Kans.; Dil- 
worth, Tex.; and Lawton, Okla. The nearest station carrying 
on investigations similar to the one under consideration is at 
Huntley, Mont., in the northern Great Plains region, approxi- 
mately 800 miles distant, and one at Beltsville, near the city 
of Washington, D. C. 

The station at Woodward has confined its activities to the 
breeding and feeding of Holsteins for dairy purposes. The 
destruction of the livestock industry and its languishing recov- 
ery undoubtedly had much to do with the limitation of the 
activities of this station to the dairy department. The work 
was inaugurated in 1921 for the purpose of demonstrating 
practical and economic methods of dairying under conditions 
prevailing in the semiarid plains region, with particular refer- 
ence to a determination of the suitability of the local feeds 
and grasses for dairy cattle. Also for the purpose of develop- 
ing a uniformly high producing milk strain of cattle by the 
continuous use of males of proved transmitting ability. The 
purposes of the station are twofold: First, to develop the high- 
est milking strain of dairy cattle suitable to the region, and 
second, to develop the best feed and pasturage adapted to the 
region and to the milk-producing qualities of the dairy herd. 
These are experiments and demonstrations requiring such scien- 
tific information and time that no farmer single handed could 
afford to make them. In fact, it must be a problem even to 
the distinguished gentleman from Kansas, located as he is in 
a more favorable agricultural section and which has had the 
benefit of many years of experimentation, when the native 
grasses have been exhausted in the spring by utilization or by 
drought, what crops to sow or plant that will furnish the most 
dependable pasturage during the hot, dry summer months of 
July, August, and September. What crops will furnish the 
most prolific green pastures for feed purposes during those 
months is not only the problem of the semiarid regb.n but ex- 
tends much farther eastward. 

The station at Woodward is in the very heart of the great 
sorghum belt. During a period of experimentation from 1914 
to 1921 it carried six varieties of kafir for experimental pur- 
poses over a period of eight years and demonstrated the out- 
standing qualities of the sunrise, or early black-hull kafir. as 
best adapted to the semiarid region. The eight-year average 
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for early black-hull kafir was 26.3 bushels. The demonstration | 
of the sunrise kafir for both grain and feed purposes in the 
sorghum belt, and its recommendation to the people in that 
section, and its adoption by them has resulted in the production 
ef thousands of bushels of this valuable grain for feed and | 
poultry purposes, which might never have been accomplished 
had it not been for the excellent work of the station. The six 
varieties of the kafir over a period of eight years, with the 
demonstration of the sunrise, as above stated, was as follows: 

The dawn kafir, ranking second, 23.8 bushels; the white | 
kafir (C, I. 870), 17.5; white African kafir, the original seed of 
which was brought from Africa by Senator David Marem, one 
of the most prominent pioneers of our State, 19.9 bushels; the 
red kafir, 20.8, 

The many successful experiments and demonstrations of the 
Woodward Field Station cover too large a variety to be enumer- 
ated in the short time allotted to me. A more complete refer- 
ence is made to this in the excellent bulletin on Grain- 
Sorghum Experiments at the Woodward Field Station in Okla- 
homua, published and distributed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; also Bulletin No. 836, on Broom-Corn 
Experiments at Woodward, Okla. 

It is largely through the excellent results of this station that 
the most reliable and dependable variety of broom corn was | 
adapted by the broom-corn growers of that State, resulting in 
a yield of more broom corn in the State of Oklahoma than that | 
of the combined yield of all the other States. 

The work of this station has resulted in the encouragement | 
and development of the dairy interests of this vast section of 
the country and the planting and growing of crops best adapted 
to the region and most suitable for such purposes. This has 
resulted in a diversification of agriculture in that section in the 
opening up of another little stream of daily revenue so much 
needed to-day by the farmers throughout the entire country to 
assist them on the farms and meet the cost of daily living 
expenses, 

i have referred but briefly to the work of this station in 
experiments and demonstration of crops best suited for the | 
purposes mentioned. The development of a better milking 
strain in the dairy herd has been even more outstanding and | 
successful. Beginning with a small unimproved herd of but | 
11 head, it now numbers 33, with 4 proven outstanding milk- 
producing individuals, 3 of which won first premium in their 
classes at the State fair at Oklahoma City and 1 winning over | 
all in the annual production of milk and butterfat. 

The males produced by this herd are loaned out to sub- 
stantial responsible farmers in different sections of the coun- 
try who are required to keep an accurate record of their 
progeny to carry on the demonstration of the milk-producing 
qualities of the males. This places the highest strain of milk- 
producing cattle within the reach of the struggling settlers in 
that section of the country who individually are unable to 
purchase such high-class animals. 

The great value of this station is not only recognized by 
farmers of three neighboring States but by the recognized 
authorities in agriculture in the leading agricultural colleges | 
nnd stations in that section of the country who visit the sta- | 
tion for many miles distant whenever occasion presents itself. 

Here is a press account of a meeting held at the station, pub- | 
lished in the Sunday edition of the Daily Oklahoman of Sep- 
tember 20, 1925, the leading daily newspaper of the State, in | 
which it is stated: 


Uncle Sam gave a picnic recently near Woodward, and in addition 





to the leading agricultural and farm experts of four States, more 
than 1,200 farmers and their families from the several adjoining | 
States attended. The meeting was held at the Federal experiment | 


station for educational purposes, demonstrating purposes. 
nothing Ike seeing to produce believing and action, 


There is 


Among the many things of great interest learned by the 
visitor was that the station is shipping improved seed, not | 
only to the different experimental stations of the semiarid | 
region, but to Australia, South Africa, Russia, and Chima, | 
from which it receives seeds and plants supposed to be | 
adaptable to this region from them. Under the direction of | 
its excellent superintendent, Mr. Chilcott, 100 varieties of | 
grapes were planted in 1915 on a piece of sandy ground that 
had never grown anything before. For the last three years 





more than 5 tons of grapes have been harvested annually | 


from the field; 7 of the 100 varieties have proved their special 

adapiability to this section and will be of great value to the | 
farmer in growing fruit for the table. One of the most out- 
standing demonstrations of the horticultural experiments of 
this station is the Chinese elm, growing as fast as the cotton- 
wood, making good shade and a Deautiful tree, although suffi- 
cient time has not elapsed to determine the length of its life. 
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Among the notables attending this agricultural meeting we 
observe the name of Bradford Knapp, president of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanic College; Carl Williams, editor, Okin- 
homa Farmer Stockman; N. A. MeCall, agronomist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture; R. E. Karper, of 
the Texas station; G. W. Cochran, department of horticulture, 
Stillwater; A. F. Swanson, assistant agronomist of the United 
States station at Hays, Kans. 

Mr, WHITE of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARBER. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Swanson is from my district. 
If the gentleman will read my remarks carefully he will observe 
that my inquiry was for information only. I had no other pur- 
pose in discussing the subject than to obtain such. The gen- 
tleman will remember that I expressed my approval of and 
my sympathy with the purpose sought to be brought out and 
accomplished by the paragraph. My amendment was pro 
forma. I feel gratified to-day that the gentleman is able to 
give to the House the information to which the Members are 
entitled, I did not, as the gentieman well knows, attack the 
purpose in any way whatever. I simply sought to bring this 
matter to the attention of the House. I expressed a doubt 
as to the benefit that agriculture was receiving from it, but 
I undertook to say that it was misunderstood, and if it was 
thoroughly understocd the amount of the appropriation was 
inadequate and insufficient. It should be greater. 

Mr. GARBER. I certainly appreciate the gentleman’s posi- 
tion—his sympathy in support of agriculture and this field 
station. I shall endeavor to furnish the gentleman full in- 
formation in regard to it, with the hope that it may secure 
the merited support of the gentleman's large influence as a 
member of this committee and thank him for the interruption. 

This station is widely and favorably known by the leading 
authorities on agriculture in the agricultural colleges and ex- 
perimental stations of the several States. They frequently 
visit the station for first-hand information relative to the 
splendid results that are being accomplished, 

We notice the additional names, such as A. C. Baer, directing 
professor, Stillwater; L. W. Osborne, assistant agronomist ; also 
local celebraties, C. O. Hambleton, president of the Woodward 
Chamber of Commerce; also, J. D. Tinsley, general agent of the 
Santa Fe Railroad Co. Many other names might be mentioned 
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,if time would permit, but attention is called to this meeting 


and the parties mentioned in attendance to show the publicity 
being given the station and the appreciation of its work by the 
public generally. Surely the noted agricultural educators of the 
different colleges and stations represented would not lend their 
support by their attendance at such remote distances to a 
project that was not meritorious and worthy of the recommen- 
dation of their attendance and participation in the exercises. 
If the distinguished gentleman from Kansas had been present 
at this meeting, and this is only one out of many that are being 
held during the vear, I am satisfied that he would become one of 
the most ardent champions of this institution, and that instead 
of supporting the mere pittance of $8,000 for its maintenance, he 
would insist upon an appropriation of not less than $50,000. 
That there is high appreciation by the farmers themselves and 
those making a study of agriculture over such a wide scope of 
country is shown by their attendance and shouid be evidence 


' sufficient to convince anyone of its demonstrated popularity and 


practical results. That the station is appreciated by the public- 
spirited citizens of Woodward and of the countiy is shown by 
their contribution of the quarter section of land upon which it 
is located; they early recognized the absolute necessity of such 
an institutién for the proper development of that Great Plains 
region, also that diversification was one of the leading essential 


| requisites to the rehabilitation of permanent prosperity on the 
fa 


rm. 

The contribution of the land and cooperation with the sta- 
tion, their loyal support and that of the farmers and agricul- 
turists throughout this wide scope of country that remains un- 
served by any other agency, should be ample evidence to the 
committee that the small appropriation made should be in- 
creased to at least $50,000, so that the aid and assistance now 
being extended might be substantially increased for the relief 
and encouragement of the farmers in that section who have 
been engaged in a desperate struggle to maintain their exist- 
ence on the farms. By reason of the encouragement extended 
to that section by the dairy department of this station many 
farms are now diversified so as to include this most important 
branch of agriculture. This -is recognized by the Armour 


| Packing Co., which recently located a $100,000 cream and poul- 


try station at Woodward to purchase the increased milk, cream, 
and butterfat produced in that section of the country, 
by reason of the encouragement and demonstrations of this 
station. 
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The appropriation should be raised to $50,000, so that an ad- 
ditional quarter section of land might be added for the purpose 
of producing sufficient feed to maintain the dairy station and 
the further diversification so as to include hogs and poultry— 
the triple alliance of agriculture essential to sustain the family 
on the farm. We hear much about a balanced agriculture, 
about the curtailment of production, about the disastrous in- 
fluences of surpluses, and the languishing condition of the 
basic industry in general, but the primary step in its rehabilita- 
tion and restoration to prosperity is diversification, so as to 
include all the sources of daily revenue with which to meet the 
living expenses of the family on the farm. The dairy, hogs, 
and poultry at this station, under its present most excellent 
management, would furnish a practical demonstration, showing 
all the advantages of a well-balanced, diversified farm, which 
when adopted by the farmers throughout the country will travel 
far toward a substantial and prosperous agriculture. [Ap- 
ylause. ] 

: The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. JoHNson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 18 minutes, the time remaining at the disposal of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, making laws and 
passing appropriation bills is not the whole duty of Congress. 
Its Members owe an informative duty to the American people. 
To tell those at home what is happening in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, of the manner in which the Government is being adminis- 
tered, of abuses that have sprung up, of practices and tenden- 
cies that forbode evil for the destiny of this Republic. 

A student of government and a writer of history in his early 
life, and a statesman of the first magnitude in his latter years, 
Woodrow Wilson, in his book entitled “ Congressional Govern- 
ment,” first published over 40 years ago, stresses the impor- 
tance of this duty. Says Mr. Wilson in that publication: 


It is the proper duty of a representative body to look diligently 
into every affair of government and to talk much about what it sees. 
It is meant to be the eyes and the voice and to embody the wisdom 
and will of its constituents. Unless Congress have rnd use every 
means of acquainting itself with the acts and the disposition of the 
administrative agents of the Government, the country must be helpless 
to learn how it is being served; and unless Congress both scrutinize 
these things and sift them by every form of discussion, the country 
must remain in embarrassing, crippling ignorance of the very affairs 
which it is most important that it should understand and direct. The 
informing function of Congress should be preferred even to its legisla- 
tive function. 


Those sentences were written by Mr. Wilson long before he 
entered the realm of politics; and while there may be a differ- 
ence of opinion among some as to what place in history his 
achievements in statecraft entitle him to fill, I think it is the 
universal verdict of all that as a student of history, a writer 
on governmental problems, and an interpreter of our national 
institutions, that he deservedly took and will always hold very 
high rank. 

The wisdom of Mr. Wilson’s words can best be appreciated 
by those who understand conditions as they exist in Washing- 
ton. Even a brief stay here will convince any unbiased mind 
seeking to learn the truth, regardless of his political affilia- 
tions, that the American people are in a large measure de- 
pendent upon Congress for the ascertainment of facts and a 
revelation of existing governmental or political evils. The dif- 
ferent departments and bureaus of the Gavernment in Wash- 
ington, of which there are many, are not inclined to disclose 
their own defects or shortcomings; and if some one else does 
not do it, the country will remain in ignorance thereof. 

The one forum in the Nation where gather the accredited 
representatives of every section to consider and discuss prob- 
lems affecting the general welfare is the American Congress. 
It is in fact the “eyes” and the “voice” of the people whom 
it represents. It sees for them and it speaks for them, and yet 
there are those who would challenge its right so to do. 

Congress talks too much and investigates too frequently is 
the common cry of its present-day critics. These would deny it 
the right to investigate, claiming that its duties are purely 
legislative and that the power to investigate is within the sole 
provinee of the courts. No court was ever organized that pos- 
sessed the inquisitorial power of Congress. The jurisdiction 
of courts is circumscribed ; they have no supervisory control or 
jurisdiction over the general affairs of the Nation. Courts 
investigate specific charges, while Congress, through its com- 
mittees, can make a far more comprehensive investigation. 


as | 
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Courts can only ascertain whether crime has been committed, 
while Congress by its investigations can nip in its inciplency 
practices that may ultimately lead to crime, or even if such 
investigations disclose no crime or the contemplation thereof, 
yet they may reveal inefficiency or dereliction in duty, which 
greatly impairs the efficiency of government. Congress, when 
it discovers a wrong or an abuse, unlike the courts, has the 
power by legislation to prevent or make more difficult its repe- 
tition. Congressional investigation will arouse the public con- 
science and crystallize public sentiment in a manner which 
courts can never hope to accomplish. 

If the right to investigate was vested alone in the courts, 
and Congress had and exercised no such authority, such inves- 
tigations would be under the sole direction of the Department 
of Justice, at whose head is the Attorney General of the United 
States. What if the head of the Department of Justice, whose 
duty it is to execute the laws and punish wrongdoings was 
himself in collusion with criminals, as was disclosed by the 
Senatorial investigation two years ago, and as result of which 
the President was forced by an aroused public conscience to 
appoint other attorneys to represent the Government and ulti- 
mately demand the resignation of the then Attorney General 
of the United States. Who doubts but what we would have 
still been at the mercy of that corrupt Department of Justice, 
had not the Senate uncovered the fraud and corruption by 
its own independent inquiry. 

But I do not at this time desire to discuss congressional 
investigations, either past, present, or contemplated. I arose 
to speak briefly about one of the highest prerogatives of Con- 
gress, the right to talk and the right to be heard. There are 
those who would hush it into silence by confining within the 
four walls of this historic Chamber what is said here, or per- 
chance, failing to do that, they would discredit the utterances 
so made, by branding them as unworthy of belief. Not being 
able to control Congress or destroy it, they would bottle it up. 

In my brief service as a Member of this*House I have dis- 
covered the great difficulty that Congress sometimes has in 
presenting its viewpoint to the American people. I am not 
speaking idly. I am stating what Members of this House on 
both sides of the aisle know to be a fact, that one of the 
serious problems confronting Congress to-day is its inability 
to reach the ears of the American people. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, with its limited circulation, 
reaching the remote sections of the country more than a week 
after its publication, is wholly inadequate so to do. Members, 
if they desire, may have printed and send their speeches to 
their constituents. A popular idea prevails that these 
speeches thus sent are printed at Government cost. The fact 
is that while we have the benefit of the franking privilege, 
thereby saving postage, the printing of these speeches is en- 
tirely at the cost of the individual Member himself. 

The metropolitan press devotes some space to the proceed- 
ings of Congress, but in many instances it would seem that 
there is a minimum amount of space so given. A comparison 
of the amount of space used by the American press in report- 
ing the proceedings of Congress and that used by the English 
press in reporting the proceedings of the British Parliament 
reveals quite a variance in the space devoted to this purpose 
in the two countries. In England the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment are reported at much greater length than are the pro- 
ceedings of the American Congress by the American press. 

The speeches of the members of Parliament, while not 
always given in full, much of the language used and an ab- 
stract of what is said is printed. Our press gives ordinarily a 
summary of the daily proceedings and of the votes cast, and 
usually mentions those who have spoken, but as a rule it never 
gives or undertakes to give any particular language used by 
the speaker. 

I have no personal grudge against the press. Being a com- 
paratively new Member, I have made very few speeches on 
the floor of this House, and the press, especially in my home 
State, has been very generous in according me space in re- 
porting my remarks here made. Ordinarily, the metropolitan 
press, especially here in Washington, in reporting the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, mentions the names of those who have 
spoken, and sometimes the subject of the speech, or, if the 
speaker should happen to coin some new phrase or jaz: some 
classic utterance of the past, these may be printed as a con- 
tribution to literature, but the speeches thus made, or even 
the substance of what is said, is not usually given. 

A very striking example of this practice is illustrated in the 
speech that was made on the floor of the House day before 
yesterday by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrws], the 
ranking member of the minority on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House. Mr. Byrns spoke very ably for more than 
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an hour. His speech was heard by almost the full membership 
of the House and he received very close attention from both 
sides of the aisle and made a profound impression upon those 
present, especially on this side of the House. It was illumina- 


tive and instructive and was fortified with facts and figures, 
showing thought and careful preparation on the part of the 
speaker 

I realize that all speeches made here are not of general in- 
terest. Sometimes they merely concern the phraseology of the 
bill or a technical discussion in which the public would not be 


interested, but the speech made by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee was not of that type. It concerned the question of the 
so-called economy program of the President, and revealed that 
the President had talked more about economy than he had 
practiced it. It was a message which challenged the attention 
of Congress, and was one in which the American people would 
have been deeply interested. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield for a short 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Did I understand from my colleague's 
statement that only an abstract of the speeches made in the 
British Parliament is printed in the record of their proceed- 
ings? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Sometimes they are given more at 


length than others, but usually abstract of 
printed in the press. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does not my colleague believe that our 
system of printing the entire speeches in the Recorp is a much 
better system? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am speaking of what appears in 
the public press, not the official report of the proceedings. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I thought the gentleman was referring 
to the record of proceedings. I want to state to my colleague 
that while each Member of the THlouse is only allotted 60 Con- 
GRESSIGNAL Recorp@, I could use as many as 500 in complying 
with the requests I receive from the people of my district. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I could also use a larger number. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And I think the people of the country 
generally are more interested in the proceedings of Congress 
than perhaps the Members of Congress themselves think they 
are. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 


just an them is 


With that statement of my col- 
league I agree most heartily. The people would be more inter- 
ested in the proceedings of Congress if they were better 
informed with reference thereto. 

Reverting again to the speech made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. The gentleman spoke 
late in the afternoon day before yesterday and the next morn- 
ing 1 thought I would see what the papers had to say about 
that speech. I bought a copy of the Washington Post on my 
way to the office and searched it in vain, but finally found 
this press report of the speech that occupied the attention 
of the House for an hour and ten minutes. This is what the 
Washington Post said of that speech: 

President 
Tennessee, 


Coolidge’s claims of economy attacked by Mr. Byrns, of 


That is the only mention in the paper of that day of this 
speech that was made by that distinguished gentleman, and 
I give it simply as an illustration confirming what I have said, 
that the press does not always give as much space to the 
speeches that are made on the floor of this House as in my 
judgment the people would like to have. However, I do not 
blame the press altogether for the failure so to report, I 
realize that some papers are actuated by partisanship and 
of them doubtless belong to interests that are not in 
sympathy with Congress; but there are other papers that are 
not partisan, and that are not so dominated, but are coura- 
geous and independent and more fully present the proceedings 
of Congress. The enemies of Congress, realizing that the inde- 
pendent press will inform the public of the view of Congress, 
seek to counteract this knowledge so acquired by discrediting 
the utterances of Congress. This effort to undermine the con- 
fidence of the American people in Congress has been carried 
on in certain quarters for several years. An evidence of this 
fact will be found in various magazine and other newspaper 
articles that have been circulated from time to time with this 
object in view. Less than two years ago Mr. E. H. Gary, chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corporation, in addressing the 
stockholders of that corporation, said: 


some 


The worst thing we have is our American Congress, 


At the American Bankers’ Association in New York, less than 
two years ago, Mr, Orrin Lester, a Chicago banker, denounced 
Cengress in this language; 
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With such agencies at work in the country as Bolshevism and the 
present United States Congress, we have some job on our hands to main- 
tain the integrity of the Nation and the security of her institutions 


Those who would stifle the voice of Congress are either wit. 
tingly or unwittingly playing into the hands of this studied ana 
organized effort to exalt the executive branch of the Govern 
ment, which they can more easily control, and to discredit and 
render impotent the legislative branch, which they have been 
unable to control. 

I did not think, however, there would be any effort on the 
part of any other branch of the Government to give aid and 
comfort to this effort to discredit the informing functions of 
Congress, but I read in day before yesterday's paper an inter- 
view given out by the Chief Executive of this Nation, who is 
reported as having used language which I shall quote. 

The Evening Star on the 2d instant says that among other 
things the President said: 

The. President hopes that the public will not take too seriously 
speeches that are being made both in and out of the Capitol, and that 
his administration will continue to enjoy public approval and support. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Is that a quotation from the language of the 
President? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. From a statement given out at the 
White House and presumably with the express authority of the 
President. 

Mr. SCHAFER. That may have been made to controvert the 
facts that were put out in Congressman Byrwns's speech that 
the people will find out that they have been buncoed in the 
economy program of the President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think the gentleman is right. 
This interview of the President appeared the next day after 
the speech of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], in 
which speech it was stated that the President had increased the 
cost of maintaining the White House nearly 40 per cent since 
he became President, in spite of the fact that he is an advocate 
of economy. Other speeches besides that of the gentleman 
from Tennessee have recently been made, both in the Senate 
and the House, criticizing the administration. These speeches 
were not made idly; they were seriously made and fortified by 
facts. 

Instead of meeting these charges by denial or attempting to 
justify them, the President seeks by a mere wave of his 
majestic wand to brush them aside by asking the country not 
to consider them seriously. 

If the utterances of Congress can be thus discredited, its 
informative function could always be thus nullified. 

The executive branch has no difficulty in reaching the Ameri- 
can people. There has been in late years an effort to enlarge 
the executive powers at the expense of the legislative; and if 
the President can by such an interview discredit Congress and 
counteract speeches made in Congress by saying that they are 
not seriously made, if he can meet charges made against his 
administration in this manner, it would be possible for the 
President thereby to cause those who have eyes to see to see 
not and those that have ears to hear to hear not. Has the 
doctrine that “the king can do no wrong” become such a fixed 
reality in America that the President can by this hypnotic sug- 
gestion answer and destroy the criticism by Congress based 
upon uncontroverted facts? If so, God save the Republic. 
[Applause.] If the time ever comes when the voice of the Con- 
gress of the United States shall be silenced or its solemn utter- 
ances shall not be heeded or seriously regarded, then its end is 
at hand. And whatever may be said of Congress, with all of 
its weaknesses, its faults, and its foibles, it is the patladium 
of our liberty, and when it falls the Republic will die. [Ap- 


plause. } 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have no more requests for 
time and I ask that the Clerk may read. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 


The limitation on expenditures by the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for supplies or utensils used in the barber shops of tie 
House Office Building or House wing of the Capitol, made by the act 


of July 16, 1914 (38 Stat. L., p, 462), shall not hereafter apply to the 
purchase of necessary furniture, 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice in looking over the bill that the committee has 
failed to provide for an item of $422,000 dune the Chippewa 
Indians as interest on the purchase of the Minnesota National 
Forest. Hearings were held upon this claim, which may be 


found on page 377. The chairman of the committee is no doubt 
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aware of the fact that the necessary authority for this appro 
priation was passed in the last Congress, signed by the Presi- 
dent. and that it had the approval of the Director of the 
Budget. The Indian Committee in both Houses gave careful 
consideration to this item and upon the strength of representa- 
tions made reported the bill unanimously. Now, it is my 
understanding that there is to be another deficiency bill in this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN. I assume that there will be: there always 
has been. The committee has not made a final disposition of 
the matter to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I understand so; and the mere fact that 
the item is not included in this bill does not mean that it will 
not be included in a deficiency bill, that, it is continued for 
further consideration. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. It has not been disposed of definitely. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 


Tor every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, including personal services and rent at the seat 
of government and elsewhere, stenographic reporting services, traveling 
necessary expenses for subsistence or per diem in lieu of 
eubsistence, car fare, stationery, furniture, office equipment, purchase 
and exchange of typewriters, Iaw books and books of reference, pert- 
odicals, and all other necessary supplies, fiscal year 1926, $79,650, of 
which amount not to exceed $36,800 may be expended for personal 
services in- the District of Columbia. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I presume a good many Members who have not 
looked over the report may be considerably surprised to see 
the amount of this item. Those, however, who have read the 
report may have noticed that something over 10,000 cases have 
already been filed with this board, of which 4,560 have already 
been disposed of. They will not wonder that we are short in 
the amount that we originally appropriated. When the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means introduced a bill providing for the 
Board of Tax Appeals we had no idea that there would be so 
much use made of that board. I myself at the time estimated 
that there might be possibly a thousand cases a year. Instead 
of that, it seems that they are filing cases there now at the 
rate of about 12,000 cases a year. 

Mr. MADDEN. About 250 cases a week. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Which would be about 12,000 a year. 
Of course, that has run up the expenses of the board very 
much. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the committee was very well pleased 
with what the board is doing. We think they are doing a 
splendid work. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. After the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the members of that committee 
came to the same conclusion. We went over the matter very 
carefully and found that the board was one of the few Gov- 
ernment boards that worked at night as well as by day in order 
to keep the work up. Their work is fairly current. 

What I want to call attention to particularly is that this 
amount specified here and the other amounts that are neces- 
sary hereafter for the support of the board are not a total loss 
to the Government. On the contrary, a large portion of it will 
be repaid if the provisions in the pending revenue bill are carried 
out. In the pending revenue bill we provided that there should 
be a filing fee paid in each case of $10. That was true not only 
of those cases hereafter to be filed, but of those pending, which 
amounts to something like 8,000 in number. That is all the 
expense that the litigants have to pay. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think the charge of $10 for a filing fee 
will prevent the filing of a great many cases, because the 
board had seme cases that did not involve more than 99 cents. 

Mr. GREEN ef Iowa. Some cases were filed for delay, and 
some others for making a test case before the court. I think 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] is correct, that it 
will stop the filing of a great many cases, so that hereafter 
there will not be so many filed. That was one of the purposes of 
the filing fee. However, this filing fee will not pay quite 
all of the expenses of the board. My own opinion is that when 
we ascertain how much it is going to cost the board to run, 
a sufficient fee ought to be required either through a filing 
fee or the payment for transcript, for which litigants now do 
not pay anything, so that the board may be self-sustaining. 
I see no reason why the Government should pay the expenses 
of this board any more than it pays the expense of any 
other court, Most of our courts, when the fees are counted up, 
will be found to receive as much in fees as the cost of con- 
ducting the court. I think that ought to be the case with this 
board. In that way the board will be self-sustaining. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


expenses, 
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Adjusted service certificate fund: For an amount necessary under 
section 505 of the World War adjusted compensation act of May 19 
1924, to provide for the payment of the face value of each adjusted 
service certificate in 20 years from its date or on the prior 
of the veteran, $70,000,000, to remain available until expended. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I did intend to discuss some matters connected with 
the administration of the general counsel's office in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, but I shall not do so to-day. I ask leave to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp in order that 
I may put my entire discussion in the Recorp without using 
the time of the committee. 

I shall take up especially the qualifications and services of 
the general counsel in connection with several cases of impor- 
tance that have affected practically all of the States in the 
Union, but especially the States of Virginia, Georgia, and 
Texas, and I shall discuss especially certain rulings of his that 
have had a detrimental effect upon widows and orphans of 
deceased veterans, and the great trouble he has unjustly put 
them to before I could force the bureau to accord them just 
treatment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there are over 4,000,000 ex- 
service men in the United States. All of their claims for re- 
habilitation, hospital treatment, compensation, and insurance 
privileges are finally adjudicated in the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. 


death 


DIRECTOR THOROUGHLY COMPETEST AND WORTHY 


Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, is a splendid gentleman, thoroughiy competent, ably 
efficient, absolutely honest, worthy, and properly sympathetic. 
To a large degree he has been able to bring some order out of 
the chaos he found in the bureau when he took charge of its 
business. He deserves great praise and commendation. 

HAMSTRUNG BY PATRONAGE MILLSTONE 

All questions of law in said bureau controlling the various 
rights of ex-service men and their loved ones are finally deter- 
mined by the general counsel at the head of the legal depart- 
ment in said Veterans’ Bureau. He has the final “legal say.” 
Our brave ex-service men, their widows, orphans, and other 
heirs are dependent upon the judgment, legal ability, and in- 
tegrity of said general counsel for just treatment and a square 
deal. If he is lacking in the requisite qualifications our ex- 
service men, their widows, orphans, and other heirs suffer 
in consequence. And they have been suffering in consequence. 
For General Hines has not been permitted to select for his 
bureau a profound lawyer of outstanding legal ability, legal 
experience, legal learning, moral standing, and integrity, such 
as he would desire, but he has bad a general counsel wished 
upon him through the system of political patronage. Because 
William Wolff Smith was close to one influential with the ad- 
ministration he was recommended for the position of general 
counsel, and thus he received the appointment. 

WILLIAM WOLFF SMITH TOTALLY UNFIT AND UNQUALIFIED 

In Director Hines’s office in the Veterans’ Bureau on No- 
vember 11, 1925, in the presence of Senator SnHeppaxrp, | 
challenged William Wolff Smith to tell Director Hines just 
one case of importance he had ever tried in a courthouse up 
to the time he became general counsel, and he could not name 
one such case. I there: made him admit that here in the 
District of Columbia in 1916 he applied for a license to prac- 
tice law, and in company with 177 other applicants he was 
granted such license. 

HAD THERETOFORE BEEN A PURVEYOR OF FALSE AND TAINTED NEWS 

Cause No. 50264, at law, in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is a suit for $150,000 alleged damages, which 
Attorney Lorenzo A. Bailey brought for said William Wolff 
Smith, as plaintiff, against Robert J. Collier and Norman Hap- 
good, defendants, alleging that in their Collier’s Weekly, de- 
fendants had libeled him by charging that his association, the 
National Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association, employed a 
sort of journalistic lobbyist named William~ Wolff Smith to 
mold public opinion against pure-food measures and opposing 
legislation to prevent fraud, and by charging that Mr. Smith 
can be hired on either side of a controversy, and that he is a 
press agent for the highest bidder, and that he was not an 
honest press agent, and that William Wolff Smith maintained 
a bureau in Washington “to taint the news and corrupt public 
opinion,” and that when William Wolff Smith sent out one 
article his sole purpose was to get printed in the newspapers 
his attack upon Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director of the Bureau 
of Chemistry in the Department of Agriculture, wherein be 
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called Doctor Wiley “a malicious liar,’ for which he was paid 
by interests opposed to the pure-food bill, and in further charg- 
ing that no self-respecting newspaper will hereafter publish his 
articles, and that in publishing such charges against him de- 
fendunts bad brought the said William Wolff Smith into 
infamy and disgrace with all of his neighbors and “ caused 
some to refuse to have acquaintance, intercourse, or discourse 
with him, or to employ him, and that he was thereby dam- 


aged $150,000, 
het RT COLLIER AND NORMAN HAPGOOD SAID CHARGES WERE TRUB 
Both Robert J. Collier and Norman Hapgood admitted that 


they had published said charges about Willlam Wolff Smith, but 
sald that each and every one of said charges were true, and 
they pleaded that said William Wolff Smith was a journalistic 
lobbyist and that the Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association 
had employed said William Wolff Smith to mold publie opinion 
against pure-food measures and to oppose legislation to prevent 
fraud, and that said Smith could be hired on either side of a 
coutroversy, and that he was a press agent for the highest 
bidder, and that said Willlam Wolff Smith was not an honest 
press agent, but maintained a bureau in Washington “to taint 
the news and corrupt public opinion,” and that when said 
William Wolff Smith sent out one article his sole purpose was 
to get printed in the newspapers his attack upon Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, Director of the Bureau of Chemistry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, wherein sald Smith called Doctor Wiley 
“a malicious liar,” for which he was paid by interests opposed 
to the pure food bill, and that It was true that no self-respecting 
newspaper would thereafter publish his articles, and said de- 
fendunts pleaded that the general public had the right to 
know things about said William Wolff Smith, and they pleaded 
the truth of all of said charges as their defense. 

On page 420 of volume 56, Law Minutes of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, Mr. Justice Stafford entered 
the following order: 

Whereupon, after a full hearing of the evidence, the plaintiff takes a 
voluntary nonsuit ag to the defendant, Norman Hapgood, that plain- 
tif take nothing against Norman Hapgood, who shall recover his costs 
against plaintiff 


And concerning defendant 
charged the jury that— 


Collier, Mr. Justice Stafford 

The jury are instructed as a matter of law that if they find from 
the evidence in this case that the statements of fact which the de- 
fendants published of and concerning the plaintif€’ were true in sub- 
stance and in fact, then they must find a verdict for the defendants, 
though t find that the words were written and published 


spitefully and maticiously. 


even Hey 


VERDICT AND JUDGMENT AGAINST WILLIAM WOLFF SMITH 


The verdict which the jury rendered is on page 421 of said 
volume 56, Law Minutes, showing that the jury found their 
verdict in favor of the defendant, Robert J. Collier, and against 
the plaintiff, William Wolff Smith. 

Page 486 of volume 56 of said Law Minutes of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia shows that Mr. Justice 
Stafford rendered In said case the following Judgment: 


That the platntif? (William Wolff Smith) take nothing by his suit 
against Robert J. Collier who shall recover his costs against plaintiff. 

Thus, instead of a jury of his peers finding that he had been 
libeled, they found that the said charges made and published 
by Robert J. Collier and Norman Hapgood that said William 
Wolff Smith was a dishonest press agent and a purveyor of 
false and tainted news for money were true; and instead of 
a jury of his peers giving him damages in the sum of $150,000, 
for which he sued, they made him pay the costs of the suit. 

JUST WHEN DID HB BECOMB A PROFOUND LAWY®BR? 


We thus see that In this sult sald William Wolff Smith did 
not even claim to be a lawyer. He swore that he was a press 
agent. 

But in 1916 in the District of Columbla he applied for a 
license to practice law. In company with 177 others a license 
to practice law was granted to them, 

In the presence of Senator Morris SHeprarp and Director 
Hines. in the director's office on November 11, 1925, I then 
challenged Mr. William Wolif Smith to tell said director just 
one case of importance he had ever tried in a courthouse when 
he became general counsel of said bureau, and he could not 
do it 

Even if the jury of his peers who passed upon his case were 
wrong in justifying the publisher of Collier's Magazine in 
charging him with being a purveyor of false and tainted news, 
his inexperience in law and legal matters has caused him to 
thwart the law and justice in a number of cases I happen te 
koow of in the Veterans’ Bureau, 
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ROGER FENLAW SOLDIER AND PATRIOT 


When the United States entered the World War. Roger 
Fenlaw was a struggling young lawyer living in Gilmer, Up- 
shur County, Tex., in the district of our colleague (Mr. San- 
DERS). He was then engaged to be married to Miss Birdie 
Stone, of Austin, Tex., she living in the district of our co}- 
league (Mr. BucHaNnan). He wanted her to marry him before 
he left for France, but his fiance told him that she was holding 
a good secretarial position and did not want to be any burden 
whatever upon her Government while it was in war, but thet 
as soon as he returned she would marry him. Roger Fenlaw 
promptly enlisted and went to France. While there in Decem- 
ber, 1917, he took out $10,000 war-risk insurance. He served 
vallantly through the entire war, and with the army of occu- 
pation, and was not discharged until June, 1919, He and Miss 


Stone were promptly married, and they moved to Ranger, 
Tex., where they struggled to gain a foothold. He became 


justice of the peace, and his wife filled a position in a bank 
there to help with family expenses. They bought a home 
on installment payments. Several times between 1919 and 
1928 he would get behind with his insurance payments, but 
each time would remit within the period allowed by the bureau 
to save his policy. 

FIRST VACATION AFTER WAR 

During the early part of June, 1923, Roger Fenlaw was noti- 
fied by the Veterans’ Bureau that he was due two payments 
of $7.80 each, and that he had until July 1, 1923, to remit 
same to keep his policy intact without reexamination. 

Both he and his wife had been working hard and needed a 
rest, so they arranged to take a short vacation and visit his 
relatives in Gilmer. They planned to leave Ranger by day- 
light on the morning of June 15, 1923, in their Ford car. Mrs. 
Fenlaw was an expert stenographer, so as soon as she got 
through with her own duties in the bank she went to her hus- 
band’s office on the afternoon of June 14, 1923, to help him 
finish his work. Fortunately, it so happened that Mr. Wade 
Swift, an honored city official of Ranger, was in the office and 
witnessed what happened. 

Roger Fenlaw had his wife fix up the papers and checks 
to send to the Veterans’ Bureau, and he signed the reinstate- 
ment blank and had Mr. Wade Swift sign it as a witness to his 
signature. Roger Fenlaw signed it in black ink, and Wade 
Swift signed it in green ink, using his own fountain pen which 
had green ink in it. It was thus signed and witnessed on the 
afternoon of June 14, 1923. Mrs, Fenlaw saw her husband 
place these papers and the two checks for $7.30 each in the 
envelope which she had addressed on the typewriter to the 
Veterans’ Bureau, and saw him seal it and place it with about 
10 or 15 other letters. She saw him get a sheet of red 2-cent 
stamps out of his desk and saw him place a 2-cent stamp on 
each one of the letters, and then she drove him to the post 
office to mail them; and they were mailed that afternoon, 
because said envelope has the Ranger postmark of June 14, 
1923, on it, with the time, 9.30 p. m., stamped on it, showing that 
it was postmarked in the Ranger post office at 9.30 p. m. on 
the night of June 14, 1923. 

LEFT ON THEIR VACATION NEXT MORNING AT DAYLIGHT 

And believing that everything was all right, Roger Fenlaw 
and his wife left Ranger in their Ford at daylight the next 
morning, June 15, 1928, to spend their vacation in Gilmer. 
But on the night of June 14, 1928, after the said letter had 
been run through the postmarking hopper, the clerk in the 
post office discovered that it had no stamp on it, so he stamped 
it “Returned for postage” aml placed it in Roger Fenlaw’e 
box, Up in the right-hand corner of said envelope there was 
mucilage, showing that the stamp had come off. 

ROGER FHENLAW ACCIDENTLY DROWNED 


While out fishing with his nephews Roger Fenlaw was 
drowned in a river near Gilmer on June 19, 1923. The shock 
prostrated his wife, and it was several days before she returned 
to Ranger, where, in her husband’s mail, she found the said 
letter to the Veterans’ Bureau “ Returned for postage.” With- 
out opening it, but with affidavits of explanation and with 
proper proofs of death, she sent it to the Veterans’ Bureau just 
as she had found it. 

THE PURVEYOR OF TAINTED NEWS CONTINUED TO PURVEY IT 


This poor widow of a brave, gallant soldier was put off and 
put off by William Wolff Smith with frivolous excuses. She 
came to Washington and went in person before him, and after 
a vigorous examination he told her that if she 
a notary and place her statements she had made to him in 
writing and swear to them he would pay her She ex- 
plained to him that if it was delayed longer 
home and all they had paid on it. She filed 


he did not pay her insurance. He turned her 
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poor widew whose husband defended this country all during | 0D June 14, 1925, my fountain pen which 1 use tm signing my name 
the war, and served in France until June, 1919, lost her home | t© papers, and this accounts for his name being signed in one kind of 
and all that she and her husband had paid on it out of their | 


joint savings. 
A CONJURED-UP BXCUSE 

As an excuse for his action, William Wolff Smith told me 
that he had had the mucilage in the corner of the envelope 
examined by an expert on stamp mucilage in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, who had decided that it was different 
from that used by the Government and was commercial muci- 
lage. This was an absolute falsehood, without a word 
of truth in it. For later, in the presence of Senator Morris 
Sprepparp, in the director’s office on November 11, 1925, I made 
William Wolff Smith admit to Director Hines that no one in 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing had ever analyzed such 
mucilage and that no one else had ever decided that it was 
not stamp mucilage. But, very naturally, when he told me that 
he had such an opinion from an expert in the Bureau of En- 
vraving and Printing, I never dreamed that be was telling an 
out-and-out falsehood. He said that he believed that he could 
prove that Mrs. Fenlaw had forged her husband’s name to the 
reinstatement blank which had been witnessed by Mr. Wade 
Swift on June 14, 1923. 

WARNED HIM THAT HF MUST MAKB GOOD HIS CHARGE 


I told him that I believed that he was mistaken, but that if 
such were the facts that he ought to put the claimant in the 
penitentiary, and that I would give him every chance possible 
for him to place the matter before the courts, and that I would 
uot interfere in any way with his investigations, but I turned 
to him and said: “ Mr. Smith, I put you on notice now; you are 
going to have to prove that this is not stamp mucilage; and that 
the claimant is a forger and a fraud, and if you do not do it, I 
am going to hold you personally responsible for questioning the 
good name of this claimant. 

WASTED GOVERNMENT MONEY IN RIDICULOUS INVESTIGATIONS 


Since our Declaration of Independence was signed never has 
there been greater injustice done any citizen of the United 
States than that which has been done claimant by William 
Wolff Smith. He sent special agents to east Texas and to 
west Texas hunting evidence against her. Their many secret 
reports are simply ludicrous. They investigated to see whether 
she could haye gotten into the post office at Ranger through 
the windows and stamped her envelope with the postmark. 
They investigated to see whether she could have bribed any 
clerk in the post office. They made a secret attempt to stab 
Wade Swift with misrepresentation. They investigated affairs 
at Gilmer to see in what way she could have used the post- 
office equipment there, and whether there was anyone there in 
the post office whom she could have used. They even went so 
far in their dastardly persecution of this poor, helpless soldier's 
widow that they tried to hunt up some connection she could 
have had with his drowning, and whether or not he was really 
buried at Gilmer. And not one single fact or circumstance 
could William Wolff Smith and his army of special agents and 
attorneys find against the claimant. 

HIS INVESTIGATORS TOLD HIM TO QUIT 


On September 5, 1924, William Wolff Smith’s chief of in- 
vestigations, Mr. Frank J. Blake, from Dallas, Tex., made 
final report as follows: 


This office is In receipt of a letter from Assistant United States 
District Attorney Arthur J. Reinhart, stating: “It is my opinion 
that the evidence against Mrs. Roger Fenlaw is entirely inadequate 
and would not justify an indictment for the offense of forgery. I 
would suggest the matter be closed in so far as this department Is 
concerned.” On the above authority this case is closed. 


BUT WILLIAM WOLFF SMITH STILL PURSUED HER 


After holding up her insurance from June, 1923, until Sep- 
tember 5, 1924, and causing this widow to lose her home, it 
would seem to any fair-minded person that when his investi- 
gators reported to him that he had failed to get her indicted 
because “the evidence was entirely inadequate and would 
not justify it,’ and they advised him that “the matter be 
closed,” that William Wolff Smith would have been glad to 
rectify his errors and promptly paid her insurance to her, but 
he continued to persecute her. 


SWORN TESTIMONY OF WADE SWIFT 


My name is Wade Swift; for the past five years and more I have 
been and am still the city sanitary inspector of Ranger, Tex.; I 
remember distinctly the circumstance of my being, called upon by 
Roger Fenlaw, while in his office on the evening of June 14, 1923, to 
witness his signature to the blank application sent him by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau which he was then executing to keep his Government 
insurance from lapsing; I carry pow im my pocket, and carried then 
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ink and mine being signed in another kind; 1 am not in any way 
related to Roger Fenlaw or Mrs. Roger Fenlaw, and have no interest 
whatever in Mrs. Fenlaw’s claim, and to me it is simply ridiculous 
for any one to claim that Roger Fenlaw did not sign said applica- 
tion; I know his signature well, as I have seen him sign his name 
many times; I know he signed said application for reinstatement, be- 
cause I saw him sign it, and he asked me himself to witness his signa- 
ture, and I know that it is his signature, outside of my other knowl 
edge about it; Mrs. Birdie Fenlaw and I belong to the same church, 
and I know her to be an active church worker. 


NO WOMAN CAN SHOW BETTER STANDING 


There is no woman in the United States who can show better 
standing than this widow, Mrs. Roger Fenlaw. From her 
childhood days up not one stain could be found upon her 
reputation. 

Mr. S. B. Roberdeau is an honored officer in the Austin 
National Bank, of Austin, Tex. Under oath he testified: 


My name is S. B. Roberdeau; I was raised in this county; for the 
past 21 years I have been engaged in the banking business In Anstin, 
Tex.; for over 25 years I have been well acquainted with Mrs. Birdie 
(Stone) Fenlaw, she and I having attended school together: she has 
held several positions of trust and confidence with reputable Austin 
firms and carried her account with the bank with which I bave been 
connected; she is a woman of truth and integrity and incapable 
misrepresentation ; she is in every way worthy of belief 


of 


Hon. Ike D. White, a leading prominent lawyer and citizen 
of Austin, Tex., certified that he has known Mrs. Birdie Fenlaw 
for years; that she is a cultured, refined gentlewoman, a mem 
ber of one of the pioneer families of Texas and of Travis 
County, where she was born and reared; that she lends a 
certain dignity to and inspires a feeling of trustworthiness in 
any office or business with which she may be connected, and 
that he knows her to be a woman worthy of every trust and 
confidence. 

Hon. Charles A. Wilcox, a former distinguished circuit judge 
of Texas, and now a prominent lawyer of Austin, Tex. (who 
graduated in the same law class with Senator SHEPPARD and 
myself), certified that Mrs. Birdie Fenlaw was in his employ 
several years, that she was competent and trustworthy, and 
that any statement made by her could be relied-upon implicitly 
as she was of unquestioned character. 

Judge N. A. Stedman, than whom no man in the South 
stands higher, certified that Mrs. Birdie Fenlaw was his secre- 
tary and stenographer for several years; that she is highly 
competent, a woman of superior mental endowment, excellent 
judgment, and is reliable in the highest degree. 

Hon. M. H. Hagaman, of Ranger, Tex., certified that Mrs. 
Birdie Fenlaw has been a trusted employee in his bank; that 
she was always found entirely reliable and trustworthy, and 
she enjoyed the confidence of the Ranger business men, aid 
that any statement she may make can be relied upon in every 
particular. Mr. Hagaman is now a member of the Texas Leg 
islature. He was the first mayor of Ranger, Tex. He hus 
accumulated a isrge fortune in Ranger. During the eight 
years that I was a circuit judge, when needing special talent to 
enforce the lay’, I appointed him several times foreman of my 
grand jury for Mastland County. 

Hon. John M. Giolson, of Ranger, Tex., a leading, substan- 
tial, honorable citizen of Ranger, Tex., and who was president 
of the bank where Mrs. Fenlaw was employed at the time of 
her husband's death, certified that Mrs. Birdie Fenlaw was 
his trusted employee, always found to be entirely reliable and 
trustworthy, and that any statement she may make can be 
relied upon in every particular. 

Mr. Edr. R. Maher, another director of suid bank and 
manager for the Leveille-Maher Motor Co., certified that Mra. 
Birdie Fenlaw enjoyed the utmost confidence of her asso 
ciates; that she possessed a reputation for the utmost integrity, 
and he recommends her as being above the ordinary in every 
particular. 

Mr. C. C. Chenoweth, another director of said bank, certified 
that Mrs. Birdie Fenlaw was his stenographer and special 
assistant; that she was loyal, trustworthy, and of the highest 
type of business woman, adding refinement and efficiency to 
his organization, with a reputation of the very best. 

Rey. L. A. Webb, who is the presiding elder of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for the district embracing Ranger, Tex., 
certified that for four years he was pastor of the First Metho- 
dist Church of Ranger, Tex., during which time Roger Fen- 
law and his wife, Mrs. Birdie Fenlaw, were members of his 
church; that for one year or more they occupied rooms in 
his home, thus giving him an opportunity to know them: that 
they were true, faithful, loyal members of the church, and 
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were numbered among the leaders in church work; that in! passing upon signatures, who has testified in courts as an 


the business and social world they were peers of the best. 

Mr. G. A. Collett is now the active vice president of the 
State National Bank, of Austin, Tex.; no man in Texas is 
of higher standing. or better or more favorably known in Aus- 
tin. He certified: 

My is G. A, 
over years 
during 
(Stone) 


name Collett; 


beet 


u 


I was raised in Travis County, and for 
have in business in Austin, Tex.; that 
time I well acquainted with Mrs. Birdie 
enlaw, who likewise was raised in Travis County, and who 
has held several positions of trust and confidence with reputable firms 
in Austin, Tex.; she ts a woman of truth, honor, and integrity, in- 
capable of misrepresentation, and is in every way worthy of belief. 

Mr. Collett swears to the above. 

Mr. Carl Max Ohr, the clerk in the Ranger (Tex.) post office, 
who was on duty at the time the envelope containing said 
application was postmarked on June 14, 1923, and who post- 
marked same, under oath certifies that he is well acquainted 
with Mrs. Birdie Fenlaw and knows her to be a splendid 
woman of truth, honor, and strict integrity, and that she is in 
every way worthy of belief. 

Mr. Charles P. Ashcraft, who has lived in Eastland County 
for 38 years and who has been employed in the post office at 


” 
-v 


engaged 


such have been 


Ranger, Tex., for the past 6 years, under oath certified that | 


he knows Mrs. Birdle Fenlaw to be a good, Christian, honor- 
able woman of strict truth and moral integrity. 

And notwithstanding the fact that General Counsel William 
Wolff Smith has scoured Texas and the United States with his 
special agents, investigators, detectives, assistant district at- 


torneys, and court machinery, he has not found one single 
person who would say one word of any kind against the 
claimant She stands unimpeached and unimpeachable. By 


exhausting all channels of information without being able to 
find one stain against her, William Wolff Smith has, himself, 


proven claimant to be in every way worthy of belief. The 
original of all of the above certifications are in the file in 
the Veterans’ Bureau, 


CREDIBLLITY OF WADE SBWIPFT 

For the past five years continuously he has been an honored, 
highly respected official of the city of Ranger, Tex., enjoying 
the confidence and respect of every one, a Christian gentle- 
man, and leader in church work. 

lion. R. H. Hodges, mayor of Ranger, testified: 

This ts to certify that I have known Mr. Wade Swift for the past 
eix years, or during his entire residence in Ranger; during all of this 


time Mr. Swift has borne an excellent reputation for truth and 
veracity Mr. Swift has been in the employ of the city of Ranger as 
sanitary officer for the past five years, for three of which he has been 
under my direct supervision. I have always found Mr. Swift truthful 


in all his statements, and he has conducted himself in a gentlemanly 
manner 1 take pleasure in recommending him to the public in regard 
to his honesty, integrity, and veracity. 


Rey. L. A. Webb, now presiding elder of the district embrac- 
ing Ranger but formerly pastor of the First Methodist Church 
there, certified: 

I have known Mr, Wade Swift for about six years. For four years 
I was pastor of the First Methodist Church, Ranger, where Mr. Swift 
held his membership. Mr. Swift is a good citizen of high standing. 


Ilis reputation for truth and veracity is good. 
Mr. I. E. Beavers, cashier of the Ranger State Bank, certified : 
Mr. Wade Smith has been living in Ranger, Tex., for about six 


years and is now and has been during the last five years of that time 
working for the city of Ranger in the capacity of sanitary inspector 
officer. During this time he has so conducted himself that 
his reputation for truthfulness and veracity is unquestionable. We are 
convinced that Mr. Swift is worthy of belief and that his sworn testi- 
mony before a court of record would be uncontradicted. 


and pence 


Charles P. Asheraft, who has lived in Eastland County, Tex., 
for 33 years, under oath certified: 
I know Wade Swift to be an honorable, truthful man of integrity. 


SWORN TESTIMONY FROM EXPERTS ON SIGNATURES 


Mr. W. W. Housewright, who has been actively engaged in 
the banking business for 21 years, and who for 21 years has 
had to pass on signatures daily, and who qualifies as an expert 
on signatures, and who was Roger Fenlaw’s banker and 
famillar with his signature, says under oath positively that 
he knows the signature to said reinstatement blank to be that 
of Roger Fenlaw’s; and that he has carefully compared it 
with many admitted signatures of Roger Fenlaw, and that 
he can state positively that it is his signature. 

And Mr. W. Rich Keeble, who, for over 25 years has been 
ab active banker, whose daily business for 25 years has been 


1 


expert on signatures, swears that he has carefully compared 
the signature on said reinstatement blank with many known 
signatures of Roger Fenlaw, and that he can state positively 
that it is Roger Fenlaw’s signature to said reinstatement 
blank. 


ARGUMENT BEFORE DIRECTOR FRANK T. HINES 


On November 11, 1925, I filed with Director Hines in his 
office a 14-page brief in behalf of Mrs. Birdie Fenlaw. And 


| in the presence of Senator Morris SHEPPARD and William Wolff 
| Smith and his assistants I orally argued this case. 


Senator 
Snuepparp made the following notation on my brief: 


I join with Congressman BLANTON in presenting this brief, and 
desire it to be considered as my reply also to the brief prepared by 
your legal department. 

Morris SH®PPARD, 
United States Senator, Tezras. 


DIRECTOR HINES DECIDED IN FAVOR OF WIDOW 


At the conclusion of the argument, Director Hines indicated 
that he was thoroughly satisfied with the evidence, and advised 
his general counsel, William Wolff Smith, that he intended to 
pay the insurance. William Wolff Smith exhibited his dis- 
pleasure, and then in his presence I told General Hines what 
I had learned about his not being a lawyer, and avout his 
experience with Robert J. Collier and Norman Hapgood, and 
I then challenged William Wolff Smith to tell Director Hines 
of one case of any importance he had ever tried in a courthouse 
when he became general counsel in the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
he could not state one case. 


SMITH URGED THAT [IT BE SUBMITTED TO COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


William Wolff Smith urged General Hines to submit the case 
to the Comptroller General of the United States before he paid 
the insurance. And we agreed to it. 


CHIEF OF CLAIMS DIVISION CONVINCED 


Hon. H. H. Milks is the chief of the’claims division in the 


Veterans’ Bureau. He had theretofore been influenced by the 
erroneous stand taken by the general counsel. Chief Milks 


| was present when, with Senator Smeprrarp, I presented the 


| 
| 
| 


argument on the case to General Hines November 11, 1925. 
In an opinion dated November 13, 1925, which he filed in the 
case, Chief Milks made this admission: 


It would seem to me that as the evidence now stands, the applica- 
tion for reinstatement was duly signed, witnessed, and inclosed in an 
envelope in the office of the insured; that a check covering the proper 
amount for the premiums due was also placed in this envelope. This 
is proven by positive evidence which, in my opinion, can not be re- 
futed by evidence of a handwriting expert. 


SUBMITTED TO COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


When submitting the case to Comptroller General J. R. Mc- 
Carl for his approval, Director Hines sent to him the entire 
file embracing all steps taken by the general counsel, and all! 
papers filed therein by said William Wolff Smith, and all of 
his adverse opinions, such file containing everything the bureau 
had on such case from the time Roger Fenlaw first took out 
his war-risk insurance in 1917 to date, and Director Hines 
wrote the Comptroller General the following: 


On October 1, 1924, in the light of the evidence: then before me, I 
disapproved and disallowed this claim, but having been convinced by 
the additional evidence which claimant has submitted, as hereinafter 
appears, J have changed my ruling. 


And after submitting the evidence, Director Hines concludes: 


If upon review of the evidence submitted herewith, you agree with 
me, that the application for reinstatement was signed by Roger len- 
law, and will so advise me, I desire to pay this claim. 


FILED BRIEF WITH GENERAL M’CARL 


Having been granted permission to do so, on December 
18, 1925, I filed a 17-page brief with Comptroller General 
MecCarl in behalf of Mrs. Birdie Fenlaw. And on that same 
date, accompanied by Senator Morris SHeprparp, Congress- 
man JAMes P. BUCHANAN, and Congressman MorcaNn SANDERS, 
I argued the case before the Comptroller General. 


PURVEYOR OF “ TAINTED NEWS” STILL PURVEYING 


After the argument of the case before Director Hines Novem- 
ber 11, 1925, William Wolff Smith went to Detective Clifford L. 
Grant, chief of the detective bureau of the District of Columbia, 
and by misrepresentation induced him to give him a statement 
that he believed Roger Fenlaw’'s signature a forgery. Just as 
soon as [ found it out, and presented all of the file before 
Detective Grant, he promptly sent me the following retraction; 
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Disreicr of COLUMBIA, 
MeETrRoPoLiraN POLICR DePARTMENT, 
DETECTIVE BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., Dec, 8, 1925, 
Hon. Tuomas L, BLaAntron, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


ing the case of Roger Fenlaw, a deceased veteran, whose widow is try- | 


ing to obtain insurance from the Veterans’ Bureau, and being shown 
photostat coples of papers submitted to the Veterans’ Bureau and other 
papers, which I had no opportunity to examine prior to writing my 
opinion as to the validity of the signature, I wish to withdraw my 
opinion, which was conveyed by letter to Mr. William Wolff Smith, the 
general counsel of the Veterans’ Bureau, on December 2, 1925. 

I was called into the case very hastily and was handed some signa- 
tures for comparison, and not being advised as to what other persons 
had said concerning this matter, I gave my opinion, which I do not 
want to appear on record any further in the case, 

Very truly yours, 
Cc. L. Grant, 
Assistant Superintendent, 
Commanding Detective Division. 


FAVORABLE DECISION BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


On February 1, 1926, Hon. J. R. McCarl, Comptroller General 
of the United States, in a five-paged opinion, decided in favor 
of Mrs. Birdie Fenlaw, holding that it was the genuine signa- 
ture of Roger Fenlaw, and that his widow was entitled to his 
insurance. 

WILL MONEY PAY 


POR WRONGS DONE HER? 


If the Government were to pay this widow a half million 
dollars it would not compensate for the cruel, unjust, unwar- 
ranted, inexcusable, foolish, harsh persecution which she has 
undergone and to which she has been subjected by William 
Wolff Smith. Wholly without excuse or reason he did every- 
thing within his power to injure her good name and to keep 
her from getting her husband’s insurance, to which she was 
justiy entitled. And he did everything within his power to 
prevent me from having copies of his correspondence concern- 
ing her, and I finally obtained same only by appealing to the 
directot himself. And if I had not gone to the trouble of 
making a special trip to Texas and obtaining evidence to over- 
come his unjust charges he would have cheated this poor 
widow out of her insurance. 


DIRECTOR HINES PROMPTLY ORDERED PAYMENT 


As soon as Comptroller General McCarl decided the case in 
favor of Mrs. Birdie Fenlaw, Director Hines promptly ordered 
settlement to be made and proper remittance sent her. When 
he learned that William Wolff Smith had pigeonholed the file 
in his office for three days and had taken no step toward hay- 
ing payment made, General Hines took the matter in charge 
himself, and has just notified me that he has sent a check to 
Mrs. Birdie Fenlaw at Dallas, Tex., covering the $57.50 per 
month due her each month since July, 1923, and that the bal- 
ance of her insurance will be paid to her $57.50 per month as 
the policy provides. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING TEXAS CASE 


On September 21, 1925, Messrs. Beall, Beall & Beall, attor- 
neys of Sweetwater, Tex., wrote me advising that in 1918 
Pleas C. Barrett died leaving $10,000 war-risk insurance, pay- 
able to his father and mother. The bureau made monthly 
payments in equal amounts to the father and mother. Shortly 
thereafter the father died, leaving 10 children surviving him. 
Then his half was paid each month by the bureau in 10 equal 
amounts, one to each child, each child thus receiving one- 
twentieth of the full monthly payment of $57.50. One of said 10 
children was named J. L. Barrett, and he died. And as soon 
as he died the general counsel, William Wolff Smith, ruled 
that before any further payments could be made that an ad- 
ministration would have to be taken out on the estate of said 
soldier, Pleas C. Barrett, who died in 1918. And that called 
attention to the fact that under Texas laws no administration 
could be taken out after four years following the death of the 
party, and that William Wolff Smith was thus depriving said 
heirs of their just inheritance. 


PLACED MATTER BEFORE DIRECTOR HINES 


I immediately wrote the following letter to the Director: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 25, 1925. 
(Personal) 
Gen. Fraxx T. Hinges, 
Director, United States Veterans Burcau, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Genera Hines: I am afraid that your “ general counsel” 
pulled a bovebead when, in drafting the amended law that became 
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} and has shifted the responsibility 


Deak Str: Having had an interview with you this morning concern- | bureau 


RECORD—HOUSE 


the act of March 4, 
beneliclary payment 
estate. 


dd ho 
e — 
of a 
beneficiary's 


1925, 


should 


he provided that 
be made to the 


upon the death 


deceased 


This provision has led your department ‘to require an administra 
tion, with all of its useless, wasteful expense and unnecessary delays, 
of proper distribution from your 


in the numerous counties of our 
48 States. naturally serious complications have resulted. 

[I am you a letter just received from my constituents, 
Messrs. Beall, Beall & Beall, reputable attorneys of Sweetwater, Tex., 
citing the case of the heirs of a beneficiary of Pleas C. Barrett, who 


to administrators 
Very 


inclosing 


scattered 


died about 1918, and under our Texas laws there can not be any 
administration, because more than four years have elapsed since his 
death, and it seems that your general counsel is to rule these heirs 
out of their just inheritance. 

I happen to know, also, that the failure and refusal of your 
bureau to furnish to the court and administrator at the time the ad- 


ministration is perfected all of the facts connected with your admin 
istration of the insurance fund up to the time you are to get rid of 
the case by passing the buck and shifting the case from your bureau 
to the shoulders of the administrator has caused a creat 
satisfaction, and has brought about many needless delays 
treatment to distressed heirs who sadly need their money 

I happen to know also that the rulings of your general counsel with 
respect to the legal domicile of the insured has caused 
trouble, annoyance, delays, and expense in several States 
active dissatisfaction. 


deal of dis 


and unjvet 


irreparable 


» resuiting in 
> 
I will ask you to please not let your general counsel frame the usual 
form letter in reply to Messrs. Beall, Beall & Beall, but that you will 
please advise them fully and in detail just what your construction of 
the law is, just what your rulings and regulations are, and just what 
they may expect for thelr clients from the bureau, and kindly send me 
a copy of your letter to them, so that I, as one Member of Congress, 
may know in just what respects it Is necessary to have such law 
amended. I have been very frank with you in writing this letter, 
because I am a frank man, and say just what I think, and I want you 
to know just what some people are thinking and just how some people 
are feeling about what is going on in your bureau. 
Very truly yours, 
Tuomas L, Br 


ANTO 


MEN OF HIGH-CLASS LEGAL ABILITY IN BURBAU 


There are some splendid lawyers—high-class men—in the 
legal department of the Veterans’ Bureau, and it is most inter- 
esting to note when writing their opinions adverse to their 
general counsel what effort they exerted to conceal the disgust 
they felt for their general counsel. 


DIRECTOR HINES EXERCISED HIS OWN GOOD JUDGMENT 


UNITED STATES VETERANS BUREAU, 
Orrice or THe Director, 
Washington, October 5,. 1925 
Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. BLANTON: With reference to your letter of September 


24, 1925, concerning the case of Pleas C. Barrett, C-18,307, with 
which was transmitted a letter to you from Messrs. Beall, Beall & 


Beall, Sweetwater, Tex., of September 21, 1925, permit me to advise 
you that upon a review of this file it has been decided that the re 
quest previously made for an appointment of an administrator of the 
insured’s estate in order to facilitate the payment of the present 
value of such of the insurance as had previously been awarded to one 
of the brothers of the insured, since deceased, may be waived, and 
instructions have been issued to approve amended awards direct to 
the persons who would be entitled to share in the distribution of the 
insured’s estate without the interposition of an administrator. 

Please accept the thanks of the bureau for calling attention 
this case. 

A copy of this letter is inclosed for your use. 

Very truly yours, 


to 


Frank T. Hitnas, 


Director. 


Thus an administration was waived, notwithstanding that 
both on June 13, 1925, and August 3, 1925, it was demanded 
that there should be an administrator before further payment 
would be made. 


LUTHER DAVIS, OF DILLON, 8. C, 


Maj. J. Altheus Johnson is an able, experienced, seasoned 
lawyer of splendid qualifications. If it had not been for his 
splendid advice and the good advice of other able lawyers in 
the bureau to the director, there is no telling just how much 
suffering General Counsel William Wolff Smith would have 
inflicted upon the loved ones of ex-service men. The following 
is an opinion of the law applied to the facts which Major 
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Johnson prepared for Director Hines, Note his criticism of 
the erroneous stand taken by William Wolff Smith: 
OcTOBER 12, 1925. 


(Memorandum) 


Frou J. Altheus Johnson, legal advisor. 
To fhe director (through channels) 
Bubject: Administration in South Carolina of estates of less than $500. 


lhe South Carolina Legislature, at its last session, passed an act 
authorizing the probate judges of the State to receive and pay out 
the assets of an estate when less than $500, thus dispensing with 
an administrator when the estate is so small that it would be largely 
if not wholly consumed with the expenses of administration if the 
methods of procedure in the settlement of an estate were ap- 
piled The act was approved the 19th day of March of the present 
year (1925) I? probate judges, for thelr work in settling such 
estates, are allowed by the act a commission of 5 per cent on the first 
$200 and 1 per cent on all over that amount “ for receiving and pay- 
ing out the proceeds of such estate.” 

The Veterans’ Bureau, under date of July 27, 1925, advised the 
American Legion at Dillon, 8. C., with which it had been in corre- 
kpomdence on the subject, that “ apparently the sum of approximately 
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{From Johnson opinion] 


FEBRUARY 4 


of 
who 


A brother-in-law 
County, and 


the deceased insured, who lives in Franklin 
took out letters of administration on th, 
estate of the deceased father, has also taken out letters of adminis 
tration uj the estute of the insured. The latter letters, granted 
by the court of ordinary of Franklin County on June 1, 1925, were 
‘to R. H. Lee as administrator of Ernest O. Gray, upon his giving 
bond and security in the sum of $14,000, and taking the usual oath 
of office.” 

The oath was taken, and the bond was given with the “ National 
Surety Co., of New York,” as security, as evidenced by copies in the 
bureau files. 

-It is in the face of the letters thus issued that the inquiry in the 
memorandum of July 9 is made. 

Before assuming to make answer to the question as to the domicile 
of the above-named insured, and the State in which to apply for 
ministration of his estate, it will not be improper to note what pre 
ceded the appointment by the Georgia court of Mr. Lee as adminis 
trator of the estate of the above-named deceased insured. 

In a letter acknowledging to Mr. Lee, who lives at Franklin Springs, 
in Franklin County, the receipt of a certificate of the death of 
father, the bureau says, under date of April 2, 1925: 

“With further reference to the insurance in the above-captioned 
case, you are informed that due to recent legisiation enacted March 
4, 1925, change has been made in the mode of payment from monthly 
installments to a lump-sum settlement. * * * ‘Therefore all 
tlements of insurance in cases of this nature will be made with 
administrator of the estate of the deceased veteran. 

“You are therefore requested to take the necessary steps to have 
an administrator appointed for the estate of the deceased veteran and 
forward to this office a certified copy of such letters of administra- 
tion.” 

The above letter requested Mr. Lee, who lived in Georgia, to attend 
to the matter, but evidently there was some doubt at the Georgia end 


Ga. 


on 


ad 


the 


set 


the 


| as to the place where administration should be had; and Mr. Lee, at 
| 


£550 had accrued” on account of a deceased veteran (Luther Davis, 
C--534874), now payable to his estate 

The probate judge of Dillon County having declared his own 
readiness to receive the money and dispose of it according to law, and 
baving also declined to appoint an administrator, the assistant direc 
tor, claims and insurance service, submitted the matter to the general 
counsel of the bureau for advice, stating that $375.33 was the amount 
payabl Che opinion of the general counsel, as expressed in a written 
memorandum to the assistant director, claims and insurance service, 
j 

“The act (the aet of the South Carolina Legislature of March 19, 
192i does not apply to the estate of Luther Davis (who died on 
November 17, 1924) or to the estates of other residents of South 
Carolina who died prior to its approval.” 

It is an elementary rule of the law in the construction of statutes 
that legislative acts speak with reference to the future and not with 
reference to the past, unless the past be expressly embraced in the 
act, and even retrospective operation of the act must be such as | 
will not, under constitutional limitations, disturb vested rights. 

\ regards elementary rules of the law, such as the one above 


mentioned, a prospective lawyer is supposed to learn them early in bis 


studies; a knowledge of how properly to use and apply them not infre- 
quently comes later-——that is to say, comes with the fuller knowledge 
which a further study of the law, coupled with experience in and 


observation of the courts in their exposition and administration of the | 


luw, will give as to the meaning and application of the abstract prin- 
ciples learned in the rudimentary period of legal study. 

It will be noticed that the case in hand is of an estate of less than 
$500, not yet administered, the assets of which have not yet been 


collected or gathered in, and of course not yet disposed of according to 
| should think an experienced lawyer would smile audibly at the 


suggestion that it would be a retrospective application of the act of 
March 19, 1925, for the probate judge to assume to settle such an 
estate even though the decedent did die on the 17th day of November, 
ld, 


J. AtTHEUS JOHNSON 


A PROSPECTIVE LAWYER UNLEARNED IN BLEMENTARY RULES 
Note from the foregoing that Major Johnson speaks of his 
general counsel, William Wolff Smith, as “a prospective laws 


yer’ and “one who has not yet learned the elementa'y rules.” 
VIRGINIA NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Ernest O. Gray (C-224868) was born and reared in 
Danville, Va., where his parents were living in Juae, 1916, 
when he enlisted in the Army. When applying for insurance 
on January 380, 1918, he designated his mother, Mrs. Mattie RB. 
Gray, as his beneficiary, and her residence at Faicon, N. C., 
which he then gives as his Own home address. Later his 
father and mother moved to Royston, Franklin County, Ga. 
Said Ernest O. Gray died October 23, 1918, unmarried, on a 
battle field in France. His insurance was awarded to his 
mother, and payments made to her at Royston, Franklin 
County, Ga., until her death there on December 80, 1924, and 
then the insurance was awarded to her husband (Ernest's 
father) and payments made to him at Royston, Franklin 
County, Ga., until his death on March 14, 1925. 


THEN WHAT HAPPENED 
Let me quote the following from the opinion, which on July 
16, 1925, Legal Advisor Maj. J. Altheus Johnson rendered, 


taking issue with an erroneous position which had been taken 
in the case by General Counsel William Wolff Smith, to wit: 


GEORGIA 


the suggestion it seems of the ordinary, wrote to the bureau as follows 
in a letter of April 9 (received at the bureau April 10): 

“Ernest O. Gray lived in Virginia with his parents at the time he 
entered into service. Later his parents moved to Georgia and were 
living in Georgia at the time of his death in the service. He never 
had any real estate or personal property, and always considered the 
home of his parents his home. 
the war-risk insurance is all the estate to be administered 
upon, which State, Virginia or Georgia, should appoint the adminis 
trator? 

“All the heirs petition me to administer on the insurance and | live 
in Georgia. The ordinary of the court here desires that I get the 
advice of the Department of War Risk Insurance in the appointment 
of the administrator.” 

The bureau, it seems, did not respond pointedly to the request 
thus made for advice, but in a letter to Mr. Lee, under date of April 
16, “supplementing bureau letter of April 2,” says: 

“The amount payable in this case is $7,498. It is requested, there- 
fore, that steps be taken to have an administrator appointed for the 
above named and this bureau be furnished with letters of administra- 
tion, certified under the seal of the court, and the address of the 
administrator. It is suggested that when applying for administration 
the court be informed of the amount payable in this case.” 

On “May 6 Mr. Lee inclosed to the bureau a copy of the letters of 
administration on the estate of Charles R. Gray, the father, which 
had been issued to him by the court of ordinary on May 4. This 
action was in accordance with the bureau letter to him of April 2, 
already quoted from, which, in acknowledging the death certificate 
of the father, had said: 

“You are informed that there is a small amount of accrued com 
pensation and insurance due his estate at the time of his death, which 
is property payable to an administrator, when a certified copy of 
the letters of administration under seal of the appointing court, and 
bearing the address of such administrator, is submitted to this 
bureau.” 

The letters of administration thus submitted under date of May 6 
were acknowledged by the bureau on May 16, when the administrator 
was further told that it was necessary: for the bureau to be furnished 
with certified copies of the petition and of the bond, as well as of 
the letters of administration. Such copies were farnished in a letter 
of June 5 and in the same letter Mr. Lee enclosed also a certified 
copy of the letters of administration on the estate of Ernest O. Gray, 
which had been granted on June 1, as already stated; and, availing 
himself of the second. requirement in the case of Charles R. Gray, 
included also certified copies of the petition and of the administration 
bond in the Ernest O. Gray case, writing as follows as to the latter: 

“You will please find inclosed herewith a certified copy of my let- 
ters of administration on the estate of Ernest O. Gray, deceased vet- 
eran, reference C—224868; also you will find a certified copy of appli- 
cation for letters of administration on the estate of Ernest O. Gray, 


“ Since 








1926 


and a certified copy of the bond, as fixed by 
Franklin County.” 

The above statement of fact Is made to embrace copies of corre- 
spondence between Mr. Lee and the bureau for the reason that, in the 
face of such correspondence, it would not be surprising if Mr. Lee felt 
that he had the approval of the bureau, tacit if not express, for taking 
out letters of administration in Georgia for settling the estate of 
Ernest O. Gray. 

Imagine, therefore, with what feelings the man who had procured, | 
as he supposed, the requisite letters of administration upon the estate 
of Ernest O. Gray must have read the bureau letter of June 25, in 
which it is said: 

“The letters of administration taken out in the State of Georgia are 
no good. It will be necessary that you or some other interested party 
have letters of administration taken out in the State of Virginia for 
the estate of the deceased veteran, Ernest O. Gray. Kindly take the 
matter up with those interested and have such letters of administra- | 
tion in the State of Virginia forwarded to this bureau, together with | 
a statement by the court under seal that such court has been informed 
of the amount payable to the estate of the soldier, namely, $7,498, and 
that the administrator has furnished sufficient bond.” 

Thus the person who had explained the situation in advance and 
sought for himself and others concerned the advice and assistance of 
the bureau in a matter affecting war-risk insurance and the place at | 
which it would be paid, is told, after all the expense of taking | 
letters of administration in Georgia has been incurred, including | 
the cost of procuring a $14,000 administration bond and of furnishing | 
the bureau with certified copies of all the court papers said 
nec in such that what has been done in Georgia 
good and that letters of administration must be taken out in Virginia. 

he facts as to domicile, shown in papers on file In the case, were 
no more plain on June 25 than they were on April 9, when the bureau 
was pointedly asked, in behalf of all parties concerned, “ Which State, 
Virginia or Georgia, should appoint the administrator?” 


the court of ordinary of 


out 


be | 
no | 


to 


cases, is 


essary 


The domicile of the insured was never in the State of Georgia, 
and the insured died without leaving property of any kind in|} 
Georgia. It would be horn-book law to say that the courts of | 
Georgia would be without jurisdiction to handle or settle the estate | 
of the decedent, the decedent himself having never been a resident | 
of the State and no part of his property within the State. But, if | 
the insurance money belonging to his estate were paid into the | 
hands of a person in Georgia, there would then be property in the | 
State within the jurisdiction of a Georgia court, and If the parties | 


in interest submitted themselves to the jurisdiction of the court by 
voluntarily appearing therein, the court would have full jurisdiction 


to act in the premises, and its action would be binding upon all per- 


sons who were parties to the proceeding, whether the distribution 
were made under the laws of Georgia or under the laws of some 
other State, as the court might find to be proper. As a matter of 


fact, in the present situation of this case, the decedent having diced 
without wife or child and both his parents being dead, the law of 
distribution, as affecting the case, is the same in both Georgia and 
Virginia. Mr. Lee in his letter to the bureau of April 9 sald: 

“All the heirs petition me to administer on the insurance 
live in Georgia.” 

And in his letter of June 29, in reply to the bureau letter of June 
25, he says: 

“All the heirs of the above named petitioned the ordinary of this 
county to appoint me as administrator on the estate of said deceased, 
and will approve of said estate being administered through the court 
of this county.” 

If the next of kin of the decedent (three married sisters and a 
nephew, the son of a deceased brother) have not already submitted 
themselves to the jurisdiction of the Georgia court, as Mr. Lee inti- 
mates that they have done, they can readily do so, and payment to 
them by an administrator in Georgia of the shares to which they 
are entitled would conclude any further demand. There are no 
creditors of the decedent in the case and none such, if there were any, 
would have any right or claim against the United States. With the 
parties in interest participating in a distribution or settlement of the 
estate made by an administrator in Georgia, there would be no one, 
so far as the United States was concerned, of legal standing to ques- 
tion in court either the payment of the insurance by the Government 
or the disposition which had been made of the insurance money, 
And under the circumstances it would seem desirable that the bureau 
permit settlement to be made in that way, and thereby avoid the 
chagrin of a possible reproach that its method of business and pro- 
cedure had permitted what otherwise would be a waste of both time 
and money in the Georgia court—a waste which could so easily have 
been avoided by an opportune word from the bureau. 

J. AvTHEevs JoHNSON, 
Legal Advisor. 
J. B. Downs, 
Chief, Legal Advisors’ Section. 


and I 
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| of a word, 
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COURTS ARE EXPENSIVE 
When creating war-risk insurance and the Veterans’ Bureau 
it was the intention of Congress that such insurance should not 
be paid in lump sums; that no chance of dissipation of such 
insurance should be taken, but that it should be paid in monthly 
installments. And it was the intention of Congress that heirs 
were not to be put to the expense of going into probate courts to 
have administrators appointed, with clerk's fees, sheriffs fees, 
court fees, and administrator's fees all to be paid out of it, but 


ADMINISTRATIONS IN PROBATE 


| that it should be administered by the Veterans’ Bureau and 


paid to them without court expenses. 


WILLIAM WOLFF SMITH CAUSED LUMP-sUM 


TRATIONS 


PAYMENTS AND ADMINIS- 

It was this general counsel, William Wolff Smith, who caused 
to be prepared the provision that was passed in the act of 
March 4, 1925, which required administrations to be taken out 
on estates and lump-sum payments of the full amount, such 
provision being the following: 

If no person within the permitted class be designated as beneficiary 
for yearly renewable term insurance by the insured either in his 
lifetime or by his last will and testament or if the designated bene- 
ficiary does not survive the insured 
prior to receiving all of the 240 
payable and applicable, there shali 
sured the present value of the 


or survives the insured 
installments or all such 
be paid to the eatate of 


and dies 
as are 
the in 
monihtly 


installments thereafter pay 
able, said value to be computed as of date of last payment made 
under any existing award: Provided, That all awards of yearly re 
newable term insurance which are in course of payment on the date 
of the approval of this act shall continue until the death of the 
person receiving such payments, or until he forfeits same under the 
provisions of this act. When any person to whom such insurance is 
now awarded dies or forfeits his rights to such insurance, then there 
shall be paid to the estate of the insured the present value of the 
| remaining unpaid monthly installments of the insurance so awarded 


to such person. 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS KNEW 


It will be remembered that this long bill of many printed 
pages was rushed through and passed in the closing hours of 
Congress, under suspension of rules, with only 20 minutes’ 
debate to the side, and no chance whatever to offer amend 
ments to the bill. It had to be passed without the changing 
without “changing the dotting of an ‘i’ or the 
crossing of a ‘t,’” and few Members, if any, knew all that the 
bill contained. Thus under it, before the bureau may pay two, 
or three, or five dollars to heirs, the general counsel, William 
Wolff Smith, until stopped by the director, was requiring them 
to go into the probate courts and take out expensive adminis- 
trations. 


SMITM DEMANDED ADMINISTRATIONS BOTH IN GEORGIA AND VIRGINIA 


In the Ernest O. Gray case, the records show that adminis- 
tration was taken out in Georgia with the implied consent 
and under the implied direction of the bureau's legal depart- 
ment; and then when all of such expense had been gone to, 
and the administrator had been duly appointed, and had quali- 
fied by giving bond, and was ready to receive aml distribute 
the insurance, then William Wolff Smith demanded that an- 
other administration foolishly be taken out in Virginia, with 
probate-court expenses unnecessarily doubled. 


OTHER 


NOT WHAT WAS IN BILL 


LAWYERS HARDLY DARED TO OPPOSE SMITII’S EDICTS 


To show just exactly how embarrassing it was to the good 
lawyers in the Veterans’ Bureau when they were called upon 
to give legal opinions and they knew that their opinion was 
diametrically opposed to the precedents set by their chief, 
William Wolff Smith, I quote a few excerpts from a subsequent 
opinion rendered in this same case by Major Jolinson made 
to Director Hines, to wit: 

Avucust 11, 1925. 
Memorandum. 
From: J. Aitheus Johnson, legal advisor. 
To: The director (through channels). 
Subject: Ernest 0. Gray, C-224868. 

The memorandum which I prepared in this case of July 16, 1925, 
did not contain a positive or point-blank expression of opinion on the 
question of whether it would be legal and proper for the Veterans’ 
Bureau to recognize the administrator appointed by the court in 
Georgia and pay to him the war-risk life insurance which, under sec- 
tion 303 of the World War veterans’ act, is now due and payable to 
the “estate of the insured.” The memorandum merely concluded, 
“And, under the circumstances, it would seem desirable that the bureau 
permit settlement to be made in that way,” namely, through the 
administrator in Georgia. 
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The conclusion was thus expressed, more by way of suggestion than 
direct statement. because I djd not wish to embody, in pointed and 
positive language, a conclusion, which, as I understood, would not be 


consistent with the lega! precedents of the bureau. I preferred, if the 
conclusion could not be accepted, to which my memorandum would 
naturally and legally point, that the proper bureau conclusion be 
expressed by some one else; and I assume that Mr. Downin gave 
expression to what he believed was in accordance with the legal 
precedents of the bureau when, in his own memorandum of July 21 on 
which he passed the case, he said: 

‘The insured, Ernest O. Gray, never lived in Georgia in his life. 
Consequently the administration was not proper in Georgia. He ap- 
parently was last a legal resident (domiciled) in Virginia, at Danville, 
and administration of the estate of the insured will be necessary 
there.” 

Now, however, since the matter has come to your attention, and, as 
I understand, is being further considered in the bureau, I have no 
hesitation in stating that the United States may safely and properly 
recognize and deai with the administrator in Georgia. Further, I 
have no hesitation In stating that to disregard, in this case, what has 
been done in Georgia and to insist, upon the record as it now stands, 
that administration be taken out in Virginia, would be to do that 
which, with its additional delay and expense, is so unnecessary, and 
that which, as affecting the parties in interest, is so uncalled for, that 
the doing of it would give a sense of pain to one acquainted with the 
careful regard which courts have to the rights and interests of parties 
when administering justice. 

To make good what is now sald, it is only necessary to cite proper 
legal authority for what was said in the memorandum of July 16. 
And lest that memorandum, as to the law it contained, was not 
fully understood or apprehended, let me revert to it for a moment. 
Wanting it to appear that I was not altogether ignorant of the subject 
on which I was speaking, I thought it worth while to let 1t appear, 
first, that I had not neglected my studies when in the primary grade 
of legal tuition, but still remembered what is taught in the primer of 
a legal education, to wit, such knowledge of legal prireivles, of a 
didactic or elementary character, as is supposed to be learned in a 
law school or by the time one is qualified for admission to the bar, 
I therefore wrote it down in the memorandum of July 16: 

“It would be horn-book law to say that the courts of Georgia 
would be without jurisdiction to handle or settle the estate of a de- 
cedent, the decedent himself having never been a resident of the 
State and no part of his property within the State.” 

When a student of the law has apprehended the general prin- 
ciple above stated, the important thing is to learn bow to apply it. 
The tyro in the law, or one unacquainted with the administration of 
justice, may think it a formula of general and universal applica- 
tion; and so it is In behalf of one whose rights or interests, by a 
disregard thereof, are adversely affected; but as to a person who is 
so situated that his rights and interests do not require its applica- 
tion the case is very different. Such person is not, by the eourts, 
permitted to interpose objections and point out what might be error, 
if alleged by one who was a party to the proceeding or whose rights 
were materially involved. A person to be heard in court must show 
a right or interest which entitles him to be heard. 

lt will be observed that the memorandum of July 16 called 
attention to the fact that all the parties interested in the insurance 
money now to be paid desired the Georgia administration, and then 
the following statement touching the law of such a situation: 

“If the next of kin of the decedent (three married sisters and a 
nephew, the son of a deceased brother) have not already submitted 
themselves to the jurisdiction of the Georgia court, as Mr. Lee inti- 
mates that they have done, they can readily do so, and payment to 
them by an administrator in Georgia of the shares to which they are 
entitled would conclude any further demand.” 

The United States admits its indebtedness on account of the in- 
surance, and the only interest or concern the Government has in the 
matter is to pay the amount it admits to be due to the person or 
persons whose receipts or acquittances therefor will relieve the Goy- 
ernment from further Hability in the premises. As said in the mem- 
orandum of July 16 

“If the insurance money belonging to his estate were paid into the 
hands of @ person in Georgia, there would then be property in the State 
within the jurisdiction of a Georgia court, and if the parties in interest 
submitted themselves to the jurisdiction of the court by voluntarily 
appearing therein, the court would have full jurisdiction to act in the 
premises, and its actlon would be binding upon all persons who were 
parties to the proceeding, whether the distribution were made under 
the laws of Georgia or under the laws of some other State, as the 
court might find to be proper.” 

And, in this connection, the memorandum incidentally dropped the 
remark: 

As a matter of fact, in the present situation of this case, the 
decedent having died without wife or child and both his parents being 
dcad, the law of distribution, as affecting the case, Is the same in both 
Georgia and Virgina,” 
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With creditors eliminated, and the parties in interest participating in 
a distribution or settlement of the estate by an administrator in Geor 
gia, “ there would be,” as said in the memorandum of July 16, “ no one 
so far as the United States was concerned, of legal standing to question 
in court either the payment of the insurance by the Government or the 
disposition which had been made of the insurance money.” 

With no one questioning the propriety of the administration in 
Georgia except the Government itself, which has no interest in the 
case except to pay what It properly owes to the estate of the decedent. 
let us see what the courts have to say about a party so situated who 
makes objections to the jurisdiction of the court or to the eligibility 
of the administrator to give an acquittance to a debtor of the estate. 

(Then follows six pages of citations to authorities supporting the 

position taken by him.) 
.- No further cases, it would seem, need be cited for the purpose in 
view—namely, to show that, although the law may have its expres 
sion in certain elementary principles, its administration is not of those 
principles in the abstract but as affecting the rights and interests of 
individuals or persons as they appear in concrete cases. No matter 
how grievous the error committed by a court may be, viewed from 
certain ‘standpoints, no one is heard to complain thereof or allege 
error thereon unless his own rights or interests in the matter are in 
some way adversely affected. 

If the insurance money due by the Government in thie case to the 
estate of the insured were paid into the hands of a couct in Georgia 
of competent jurisdiction to settle the estates of deceased persons, 
and the parties of interest in the estate of the decedent had either 
80 requested or accepted the settlement as ordered by the court, or if 
by appearing they submitted themselves to the jurisdiction of the 
court, how is it possible to conceive that any loss or damage could 
come to the Government as the result of what was done? 

No question is made but that in the distribution of insurance money 
payable to the estate of the insured regard should be had te the law 
of the domicile of the deceased insured; but that regar¢e, as already 
intimated, can be bad by the court in whose band the money is for 
distribution. 

J. Auruevs JoHNSON. 
THERE SHOULD BE A NEW QUALIFIED GENERAL COUNSEL 


The foregoing citations are merely illustrative of the many, 
many cases which I have personally investigated in the bureau 
to trace down the alpha and omega of the many ridiculous 
rulings and precedents which William Wolff Smith has made 
and established in the bureau to the great injury, hurt, injustice, 
and loss to many ex-service men and their loved ones scat- 
terred all over the United States. I have knowledge of many 
such cases. I ascertained their existence through my own per- 
sonal investigations there. No employees there have been com- 
plaining. None have been “telling tales.” They have only 
answered my questions and have let me see the files. I have 
cited opinions by Major Johnson because they were part of the 
files, and I deemed them of such importance that I copied them. 

There is no employee in the whole bureau who is more loyal 
to Director Hines than Major Johnson, or who does more to 
defend his administration and try to instill public confidence in 
it. This splendid executive, Director Hines, is handicapped 
each day by having this wholly disqualified, wholly inexperi- 
enced, wholly unlearned in the law general counsel, William 
Wolff Smith, hung like a millstone around his neck. He 
ean not get rid of him. Political patronage should not longer 
keep him there. In the interest and welfare of 4,000,000 ex- 
service men and their loved ones he should be given some other 
kind of a position and a real lawyer made general counsel. 
I have not one single unkind feeling against William Wolff 
Smith. I desire to do him no .njury. But I must help to 
protect those who risked their al! for our flag and the civili- 
zation of the world and who brought victory back from France. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In all, fiscal year 1926, $135,700, to be disbursed and accounted tor 
as “Street improvements,’ and for that purpese shail constitute one 
fund: Provided, That no part of such fund shall be used for the im 
provement of any street or section thereof not herein specified. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLanron: Page 9, line 5, after the word 
“fund,” insert the words “to be appropriated wholly out of the rev 
enues of the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on page 7 is the subject of 
street improvements and repairs, under which is a provision for 
paving and repaving, and so forth, of certain streets. On the 
top of page 9 appears the sum of $135,700 as the total for these 
particular streets. Then follows various paragraphs with vari- 
ous other appropriations. On page 18 there is an attempt to 
limit these appropriations; for certain years to the 50-50 








1926 


proposition, for certain years to the 60-40 proposition, and | 
for certain years to the provisions of the new Cramton amend- 
nent. 

: Up until 1921 Congress appropriated one-half of all of the 
fiscal expenses of the people of this district under what was | 
known as the 50-50 plan, 

We are now through with those years. Then in 1921, be- | 
ginning with that year, we changed to what is known as the 
60-40 plan, under which Congress contributed 40 per cent of | 
all the fiscal expenses of the people of this District out of the 
people's Treasury, and this was in addition to the amount of | 
eurrent Government expenses, millions of which were spent | 
here in the District, and it was in addition to many items of | 
expense which are purely local in their nature and concerning | 
which all the money came out of the people’s Treasury. Take | 
for instance Howard University out here, where we appro- | 
priated as much as $800,000 in one year. This local university, 
with 2,500 students here spending enormous sums here each 
vear in the city for the benefit of the merchants and com- 
mercial interests, does not receive one dollar from the District 
of Columbia. Take St. Elizabeth Hospital, on which Congress 
expends practically a million dollars per annum out of the 
people’s Treasury, is purely a local institution here in Wash- 
ington for which the people themselves would have to ap- 
propriate if it was not appropriated out of the Treasury. 
Take the Freedmen’s Hospital, for which Congress has been 
appropriating for years out of the Treasury, is purely a local 
institution. All of these matters are in addition to the 50-50 
and 60—40 proposition. 

Then in 1924 we passed what is called the Cramton amend- 
ment. Under that for the fiscal expenses of the people, outside 
of Government expense, the Congress, out of the people’s Treas- 
ury, gave the people here $9,000,000 a year on their fiscal 
expenses, and in addition we have been giving the other items, 
the Freedmen’s Hospital, St. Elizabeths Hospital, and Howard 
University. There seems to be an effort on the part of the 
District officials coming before the committee in asking these 
sums here to call these matters deficiency items when as a 
matter of fact they are continued improvement items. They 
are items for 1926 instead of being deficiencies for 1920, 1921, 
1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925. It is extra money they need now 
to perfect some plans of expenditure that they had mapped 
out for years. Under the present plan, designated as the 
Cramton amendment, there should not be more than $9,000,000 
per annum taken out of the people’s Treasury. That is what 
should be taken out for the fiscal year and the balance of all 
their expenses should be paid wholly out of the District reve- 
nues, and we should adopt this amendment I propose, and re- 
quire that this $135,700 be appropriated wholly out of District 
revenues, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. We should provide that it shofild come out 
of their revenues. ‘These other itemS in the bill for street 
improvement in subsequent paragraphs also should come wholly 
out of the revenues of the District, because we are paying 
already $9,000,000 a year out of the people’s Treasury, and 
it was understood that we would pay no more than that. 

Let me call the attention of the chairman to another thing. The 
former distinguished gentleman from Missouri who came here 
as a dean of the university in his State, a splendid gentleman, 
who has departed from us, Mr. Borland, after much work and 
insistence, passed a splendid amendment here in 1914 as amended 
by the act of 1916. That amendment was to require the people 
here when their street was paved adjoining their private 
property to do just what you and I must do at home, just 
what our people at home must do, pay part of that expense 
of paving that enhances the value of our private property. 
The Borland amendment required the owners of property to 
pay one-third of the expenses of paving contiguous to their 
property. That is not unreasonable, that is what all of us 
are required to pay at home. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa and Mr. BRAND of*Ohio, One-half. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; most of us pay one-half at home. It 
provided that the abutting property owners each pay a third 
and the District pays one-third for paving and repaving. Now 
there is a provision in this bill which might do away with 
the Borland amendment. Look at page 12 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hate to be insistent, but if the chairman 
would let me have two minutes more, I should be glad to 
have it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. pause. ] 
The Chair hears none. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, ever since I have been here 


Is there objection? {After a 


| for nine years there has been an insistence on the part of the 


commissioners of this District to relieve themselves and the 
people of this Borland amendment, and all the time there are 
press statements coming from some of the District commis 
sioners that they must get this Borland amendment removed. 
They do not want the property owners here to pay any of the 
expense of this paving and repaving. They sought to get it out 
in this bill. If it were not so important I would not have taken 
the floor. I am speaking now only from a highest sense of 
duty. It is not fair to the people of the United States. I have 
as high admiration and respect and regard for the people of the 
District of Columbia, with whom we live here, all of us, most 
of our time, as anybody. But because we live here in this beau- 
tiful city is no reason why we should put a great burden on 
our constituents back home to maintain Washington people, 
especially if they do not need it. There is an attempt here in 
framing these items in this bill—not on the part of the com- 
mittee, but on the part of the District commissioners—to 
relieve the people of Washington of this Borland amendment. 

You will see that this paragraph on page 12, if you will read 
it, seeks to pay for this paving and repaving out of the gasoline 
tax. If you will look on page 12 you will see it is provided in 
the first paragraph for paving and repaving out of the gasoline 
tax. The gasoline tax was to be used in new paving and to pay 
the part that the District should pay, not the part that the 
property owners should pay. This should be corrected, gentle- 
men. You should pay close attention to it and not permit this 
injustice to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Texas should be adopted, it would apply specifi- 
eally to the $135,700 on the top of page 9, and might make 
uncertain the meaning of the definite, general language of the 
bill on page 18. In this fiscal year, 1926, it is proposed to 
spend $135,700 for street improvement, and this $135,700 has 
to be made one fund against which drafts may be drawn for 
the payment of any obligation created as the result of the act. 

The gentleman from Texas would throw into a state of 
doubt, by the amendment he proposes, all the language on 
page 18, which seeks to prctect the Government and to do 
justice to the District. It provides: 


The foregoing sums for the District of Columbla, 
therein specifically provided, shall be paid as follows: Such sums as 
relate to the fiscal year 1920 and prior fiscal years, 50 per cent out 
of the revenues of the District of Columbia and 50 per cent out of 
the Treasury of the United States; such sums as relate to the fisesal 
years 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924, GO per cent out of the revenues 
of the District of Columbia and 40 per cent out of the Treasury of 
the United States; and such sums as relate to the fiscal years 1925 
and 1926 shall be paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia 
and the Treasury of the United States in the manner prescribed for 
defraying the expenses of the District of Columbia by the District of 
Columbia appropriation acts for such years, 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 


unlesa otherwise 


Now, there may be judgments or other obligations which 
have been created in the years behind 1925 and 1926 which 
must in all honor be paid according to the law that prevailed 
at that time. 

On page 12 of the bill it is provided that the $462,000 shall 
be disbursed and accounted for as “gasoline tax, road and 
street improvements, and for that purpose shall constitute one 
fund.” Then there is a proviso there— 


Provided, That no part of such fund shall be used for the improve- 
ment of any street or section thereof not herein specified. 


And there is still another provision which provides— 


That assessments in accordance with existing law shall be made 
for paving and repaying roadways, where such roadways are paved er 
repaved, with funds derived from the collection of the tax on motor- 
vehicle fuels. 


Now, it must be clear to everybody that what we are trying 
to do here is to be sure that assessments shall be made for 
paving done under the gasoline-tax fund. If it were not for 
the provision that we have placed in this bill there would be 
no right to levy any tax against any property owner in any 
ease where the street has been authorized to be improved by 
gasoline-tax money. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
there? 

Mr. MADDEN. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


Yes, 
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Mr. BLANTON. In respect to the provision on page 12, 
which recites that where the gasoline tax is to be used in 
paving or repaving the cost is to be maintained out of that 
tax, does the gentleman mean to say that in his construction 
of that paragraph it still requires assessments to be 
under the Borland amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman as chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations will require that to be done? 


made | 
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Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. The language is as clear as day. | 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment is 


withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


“ vasoline-tax road and street improvements ” 
constitute 


and for that purpose shall 
fund: Provided, That no part of such fund shall be 
used for the improvement of any street or section thereof not herein 
ified: Provided further, That assessments in with 
existing law shall be made for paving and repaying roadways, where 
roadways are paved or repaved, with funds derived -from the 
collection of the tax on motor-vehicle fuels. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair directs attention of the com- 
mittee to the word “ repaying,” on line 11, page 12. 

Mr. MADDEN. It should be “ repaving.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


one 


gp accordance 


such 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 

For two additional cells in the second police precinct station house, 
al year 1926, $2,250. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on page 15, line 6, I move 
to strike out “ Metropolitan police.” 

The CHAIRMAN, Is that a pro forma amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


fis 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: 


“ Metropolitan police.” 


Mr. BLANTON. 
1925, during only nine months of which we had a trafiic director 
in the person of Mr. Eldredge, there were 83 people killed in 
Washington in traffic accidents. During the preceding year, 
1924, there were 91 people killed. So in only nine months ad- 


Page 15, line 6, strike out 
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Mr. BLANTON. In just one moment I will be pleased to 
yield. Let me first call attention to this case. 

A criminal who had been arrested numerous times during 
the past year drove his car down the street at about 35 miles 
an hour. He had caused some accidents before he reached 
what is known as Dupont Circle. He drove his car over the 
curb and into the middle of this circle and stopped in fron 
of what is called the Dupont Fountain, and in an intoxicated 
condition was found honking at the fountain to get out of his 
way. Even under those extreme circumstances the traffic 
director has no authority to suspend his license, because, fool- 
ishly, we provided in the act passed last year by the Congress 
that a man must be convicted of certain crimes before his 


| license may be suspended or annulled, and the traffic director 
In all, fiscal year 1926, $462,000, to be disbursed and accounted for as | 


must sit by and let such drunken criminals as that drive over 
the streets and murder women and little, helpless children and 
aged people, because the cases are continued and delayed by 
demands for jury trials; and he can not even stop them from 


| driving automobiles, because he has not been given the 
autharity. We ought to take some steps now to give him 


whatever authority he needs. 

Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. May I say to the gentleman that this bill 
will give the traffic director funds to provide a means for 


| reviewing all matters of that kind. 


Mr. Chairman, in the last calendar year, | 


ministration in 1925 the tratlic director caused the number of | 


deaths from traffic accidents for the entire year of 1925 to be 
reduced by eight, in comparison with the preceding year of 
1924. I think he deserves great commendation. Yet the press 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman has risen in his place to com- 
mend Commissioner Eldridge. I have known of Commissioner 
Eldridge and of his training for some years. He is an excep- 
tionally and splendidly equipped man for this position, and the 
opposition with which he is meeting here in the District, it 
seems to me, is a reflection upon the intelligence of the people 
of the District. The traffic conditions are deplorable, and his 
attempt to straighten out conditions and to regulate traffic 
here ought to have the whole-hearted support of the people of 
the District and of every Member of this Congress. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. It must have, gentlemen, if we are going to 
stop the indiscriminate killing of people on the streets here. 
Human life is too valuable. We must stop it. 

I happen to know that our traffic director gave up a position 
that paid him $1,500 a year more than his present position 
pays him—a position that was an honorable one, as general 
manager of the American Automobile Association here. Hoe 
gave up that position, because he was drafted into this service. 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for three more min- 


| He was requested to take this position in the interest of the 


and the public are condemning him many times for things for | 


which he is not responsible. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Has the gentleman made any investiga- 


tion of the difficulties the officers have in getting the courts to 
act on these cases? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I was going to touch on that. Some 
judges are doing good work, but with some there is much room 
for improvement. There are 22,000 garages short here in Wash- 
ington. If you were to require every automobile to go into a 
garage at night we would lack 22,000 garages here in Wash- 
ington to-day to house them all. An attempt was made some 
time ago by one of the commissioners to put a ban on what is 
called all-night parking. That would have caused the owners 
of 22,000 cars to sell their cars or to pay exorbitant rents to 
protiteers who might hurriedly attempt the building of garages, 
which of course was something unthinkable. It was not the 
traffic director who was trying to force that on the people here. 
It was a commissioner. But the traffic director received the 
“cussing.” People in the District condemn the traffic director 
every time some one is stopped or is delayed a moment by sig- 
nals, and yet he is almost without power in some instances to 
enforce the law. It is because we have not given him suffi- 
cient power. 

We have a divided authority and divided responsibility. 
This is an important matter, and we ought to do something to 
stop these automobiles from running over women, helpless 
children, and aged persons. Let me call your attention to one 
other thing. 


Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt 
him? J want to substantiate something the gentleman has just 
said. 


people of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption % 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman spoke of cars 
running in this city at 35 miles an hour. It is a fact that 
every driver ought to know, and every pedestrian as well, that 
a car going 30 miles an hour, or a mile in two minutes, goes 
5,280 feet in 120 seconds. That is 44 feet a second, and if a 
driver, going at that speed on a city street, loses control 
of his car for one-half second, he has gone 22 feet. 

Mr. BLANTON. And some little child or aged person is 
liable to be murdered in consequence. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And if he loses control of it 
for one-quarter of a second, he has gone 11 feet, and it is 
instant death to anybody near him. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yet there is a movement now on foot, not 
by the traffic director but by other interests who are trying to 
override him through the commissioners, to have a 35-mile limit 
authorized on the boulevards in Washington, which would be 
ridiculous and cause many deaths. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

St. Elizabeths Hospital: For support of indigent insane of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in St. Klizabeths Hospital, as provided by law, fiscal 
year 1926, $260,000. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
out the last two words. 

I want to congratulate the Committee on Appropriations for 
providing in this bill an appropriation under the head of 
the Veterans’ Bureau of $1,182,000 for the purchase of what is 
known as a modern fireproof tuberculosis hospital at Legion, 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 








1926 


Tex. This hospital is located in that part of the State that is 
peculiarly adapted to the treatment of tubercular patients. It 
was built through the joint expenditures of the State of Texas 
and the American Legion of Texas at a cost of $1,600,000, and 
the Government is now able to purchase it for $1,182,000. The 
American Legion of Texas undertook the task of building the 
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hospital to care for their disabled comrades who were suffer- | 
ing from the dread disease of tuberculosis, and the State of | 


yexas subsequently took over the project and completed it. 
The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, General Hines, made 
a personal inspection of this hospital some time during the 
past year and reported it as admirably fitted for the uses to 
which the Government intends to put it. 
lease by the Veterans’ Bureau for some time, and with some 


/ and I will read what we said in our report. 


It has been under | 


slight alterations and changes in its facilities, according to the | 


Veterans’ Bureau, will make a very valuable acquisition to its | 


hospital establishment, and I congratulate the committee and 
the Congress upon taking advantage of this splendid oppor- 
tunity of getting a hospital at much below the figure at which 
a similar one could be constructed. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WATER DEPARTMENT 


(Payable from the water revenues) 
For extension of the water department distribution system, laying 
of such service mains as may be necessary under the 
system, fiscal year 1926, $125,000. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman,.I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to ask the chairman a question for 
information: Whether or not under existing law this item for 


assessment 


| Whole the Committee on Appropriations was sustained 


the extension of the water distribution system is payable out | 


of the separate District fund or whether there is any question 
out of which fund it shall be paid? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it is payable out of the water revenues. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the existing law provide for that? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What is the purpose of the parenthesis, 
“nayable from the water revenues” ? 

Mr. MADDEN. We do that for the information of the 
accounting system, as we do sometimes in the post office bill, 
“payable out of postal revenues.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is an unrelated provision and for the 
purpose of convenience? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Clallam Indians, Washington: For payment to the Clallam Indians 
of the State of Washington and to their attorney as authorized by the 
act approved March 3, 1925, fiscal year 1926, $400,000. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

9 


Page 25, after line 2, insert: “ To pay the Omaha Tribe of Indians 
of Nebraska, in accordance with the act of Congress approved Febru- 
ary 9, 1925, estimated for by the Budget Bureau and forwarded to the 
House of Representatives by the President and printed in House Docu- 
ment No. 617, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, the sum of 
$374,465.02, 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, by reason of 
the candition of my voice I shall not be able to present this 
matter to you pleasantly nor intelligently. I think you are all 
quite familiar with the matter, for it was discussed very thor- 
oughly before the House a year or so ago. Last year we passed 
a bill through both houses, and it was approved by the Presi- 
dent authorizing this appropriation. The matter went before 
the Appropriations Committee, and I understood and was in- 
formed by the chairman that my troubles were all over, that 
the item would be in the appropriation bill. Later that item 
was removed and the appropriation bill was reported without 
it. Then I offered it as an amendment on the floor, and I 
remember that we had quite a happy time for two or three 
hours, but my amendment failed, I think, by a majority of one 
or two votes, 

My friends, that is the whole story. The legislation ts 
familiar to you all. I do not know, and I do not care to dis- 
cuss the reasons given by the gentlemen who oppose this 
appropriation. I only ask now, gentlemen, that both houses 
having passed this legislation, it having been approved by the 
President of the United States, and having been estimated for 
by the Bureau of the Budget, I ask you now to grant this act 
of justice to my Omaha Indians, and to show proper respect 
for the Congress and the President by appropriat.cg the amount 
ef money authorized by law to be appropriated. [Applause.} 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, last year when this ques- 
tion was up it was argued very fully by the gentleman from 
Nebraska, and very ably argued as well. Whether his argu- 
ment convinced a great many of the Members or whether 
his persuasive presence from day to day was what did it I 
never was able to tell, but he certainly came very close to win- 
ning the case. 

The position of the Committee on Appropriations was this, 
But before we 
go into the report perhaps I had better make a few state 
ments. This case was pending in the Court of Claims and 
the Court of Claims rendered a judgment favorable to these 
Indians and, I think, was about to render judgment for in- 
terest as well. But it was called to the attention of the court 
that under the organic act creating the court the court had no 
power to render judgment for interest. So that sets the 
judgment aside. Then comes the gentleman from Nebraska 
{Mr. Howarp] a little later, and he does succeed in getting a 
bill passed authorizing the payment of this interest, which the 
court refused to grant in the judgment. I think the bill was 
passed under unanimous consent one night, but that does not 
matter; it is an act of Congress. We went into the case rather 
fully, and personally I was at first inclined to be for the pay- 
ment of the amount of interest provided in the bill. 
I went into it, however, the more clear it was that it ought 
not to be paid. The committee so reported it to the House 
The committee in fact declined to report the amount provided 
in the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
{Mr. Howarp] and on a test vote in the Committee of the 
I do 
not exactly know by what vote. In order that the Committee 
of the Whole may thoroughly understand just what the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had in mind I shall read what the 
committee said at that time: 


The amount of $374,462.02 for the payment of the Omaha Indians 
of Nebraska, in accordance with the act of February 9, 1925, is not 
recommended. Congress, by the act of June 22, 1910 (36 Stat. L. 
580), conferred jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to consider 
and render judgment on all claims, legal and equitable, of the Omaha 
Tribe of Indians against the United States. The Indians under the 
authority of the act filed a suit In the Court of Claims, No. 31002. 
The Court of Claims on April 2, 1918, awarded judgment in favor of 
the Indians in the principal sum of $1 31, and interest at 5 per 
cent per annum on the following portions of the jadgment: On $94,- 
739.54 from June 15, 1854; on $15,068.80 from August 3, 1856; and on 
$3,133.39 from August 11, 1858. The attorney for the Government 
subsequently called the attention of the Court of Claims to section 
1091 of the Revised Statutes, being part of the act creating the Court 
of Claims, which prohibits that court from allowing interest in certain 
cases, and thereupon the court modified the opinion in so far as it 
related to the payment of interest. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. To continue: 


The modified decision of the Court of Claims rendering judgment in 
favor of the Indians in the sum of $122,295.31 and eliminating any 
provision for interest was rendered on June 10, 1918. On appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States that court affirmed the judg- 
ment of the Court of Claims as to the disallowance of Interest. 


The more 


ny et 


I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 


Mind you, the Supreme Court affirmed the judgment. of the 
Court of Claims in respect to that part of the judgment which 
did not allow interest. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was that judgment before Congress passed 
the bill or after? 

Mr. MADDEN. Before. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is Congress supreme over the court or not? 
Does not the Congress pass bills for hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for which there is no legal claim whatever in a 
court? 

Mr. MADDEN. It does. 

Mr. BLANTON. As, for instance, In the case of the Me- 
Clintick-Marshal Construction Co. in its claim of $860,000. 
That was paid when it was not considered just by many 
Members. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am giving the gentleman my views. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the chairman cf the Committee on 
Appropriations and his committee deem the act of Congress, 
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which is the combined action of the Senate and of the Honee 
and the signature of the President, mandatory? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; the committee does not. If we did, we 
would never be able to save a dollar. It is merely advisory. 
It gives authority to do a thing which the Congress wants done, 
but it is not mandatory and does not compel the committee to 
report that thing to the House. Neither is it mandatory on tne 
President to sign such a bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman from Illinois, for 
whom I have the highest regard, think it would be a dangervus 
policy for the Committee on Appropriations, after the House 
speaks and the Senate speaks and the President approves, and 
it becomes a law, to disregard that law? 

Mr. MADDEN. We went into the question of the evidence in 
the case, and we were satisfied it ought nut to be done. Our 
nection is to be reviewed by the House; and of course, when the 
action of the House overrules the action of the committee, 
then the action of the House prevails. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The decision of the Supreme Court 
in sustaining the lower court is undoubtedly correct, because 
the statute prohibits the lower court froin considering the ques- 
tion of interest. That is the only ground upon which they 
appealed. The Congress, however, later on, after the Supreme 
Court decided that the Court of Claims did not have authority 
to consider the question of interest, authorized the Court of 
Claims to consider the question of interest, did it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. The Court of Claims did not. This is 
from a resolution passed by the Congress authorizing the pay- 
ment of interest. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. By the Congress itself? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. In other words, Congress has au- 
thorized its payment and the Appropriations Committee declines 
to carry out the mandate of Congress? 

Mr. MADDEN. We declined to report it because we do not 
think it ought to be paid. If Congress thinks it ought to be 
paid, then it will everrule the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I think there has never been a better example 
of the danger lying in hasty and thoughtless passage of bills 
than is right here. I have had a lot to do with the passage of 
a number of these bills under unanimous consent, and I do not 
think there was a man in the House who knew the details of 
this bill, except the gentleman who was interested in getting 
it through. I think that ought to have some weight. 

I think that ought to have some consideration. This bill was 
never passed by a hearing before the House and by argument 
pro and con. It was proposed before the House, and nobody 
knew any reason why it should be passed and let it go. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations if the Court of Claims 
did not pass on the merits of the claim when it decided that 
the principal sum was due? 

Mr. MADDEN. It did, I believe, as far as it could pass on 
anything 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And testimony was before the 
court and argument by the Government and the claimant 
attorpeys, 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask that the gentleman have 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COCPER of Wisconsin. The Court of Claims, in decid- 
ing the litigation before it, decided on the merits of the claim 
that the principal sum was due. It, however, erred in award- 
ing interest, because a statute prohibited it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course it did, but the principal sum was 
paid at the time. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Would not the action suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, and supported now by the gentleman from 
Illinois, Invalidate every claim that has ever been authorized 
here when We meet together to settle these unanimous-consent 
claims? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course not. It depends upon what the 
testimony shows in respect to the justification for making the 
appropriation, I assume when the House sets up an organi- 
zation to transact business, and one part of this organization 
is the Committee on Appropriations, that the House expects 
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the members of that committee to investigate everything that 
comes before them, and if the facts coming before them show 
that they would not be justified in reporting a bill for the 
expenditure of a large sum of money the House expects them 
so to report. That is what has been done. 

Mr. HUDSON. Of course, Congress could go ahead and 
appropriate the money by that act, but we do not make it but 
simply authorize the committee in its discretion—— 

Mr. MADDEN. As it seems proper to us. Of course, we are 
trying to do our duty in the light of the best good for the 
country. Now, if the facts, after a careful investigation, dis- 
close that we ought not to recommend, I believe that this 
House would think it proper to reprimand us if we did so. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I will ask the gentleman, in the 
trial of the case before the Court of Claims, if it did not go to 
the point where the learned judge trying the case wrote an 
opinion which was printed. 

Mr, MADDEN. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. And thereupon a motion for a 
new trial was made, and it was pointed out to the court that 
the jurisdictional act granted no right in the Government to 
pay interest? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think so. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. If the act conferring jurisdic- 
tion to prosecute that claim had given the right to secure in- 
terest, has the gentleman any doubt in his mind that the trial 
judge would have overruled the motion for a new trial? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have no idea what the judge did. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. The point involved upon which 
the motion for a new trial was asked was the allowance of in- 
terest, and the trial judge granted a new trial because the 
jurisdictional act did not confer the right on the Government 
to pay interest. Was there any other point upon which the new 
trial was sought? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that is all. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Another question. As I under- 
stand, this item was passed on by the House and Senate and 
was signed by the President of the United States. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Has the gentleman any criticism 
of the President of the United States for signing it? 

Mr. MADDEN, That is a question that is absurd, because 
there is not a bill for which we have authority to appropriate 
that is not signed by the President of the United States, and I 
am sure no gentleman will contradict my statement. We do not 
care who sigus a bill if the facts of the case warrant the appro- 
priation. We do not report a bill or an item unless there is 
justification for the expenditure at the time. The President of 
the United States sends in requests for appropriations, and the 
Committee on Appropriations recommends faverably or unfavor- 
ably after an investigation of the facts. Otherwise we might 
as well abdicate. 

You would not have any need for a Committee on Appro- 
priations. I am certain of one thing: You could not have a 
Committee on Appropriations with myself the chairman of it 
if that is to be the only function of it—that of a rubber 
stamp. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from TilHnois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This, it seems to me, is about 
as serious a question as can come before the House. Here 
is the Committee on Appropriations, through its honorable 
and highly honored chairman, vetoing a law passed by both 
Houses of Congress and signed by the President; and not 
vetoing it because it is unconstitutional, not domg it because 
there is any ground for the charge of fraud or undue per- 
suasion. That bill was passed in the ordinary course of legis- 
lation. It becomes a law, and the honorable chairman of this 
committee says his committee can veto any such law without 
any charge of fraud. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not say we could veto it. I said we 
could decline, and we have declined, to make a recommenda- 
tion for an appropriation. And we recognize this, that we are 
the servants of the House, that the House is superior in its 
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jurisdiction to the Committee on Appropriations, and we 
realize that if you overrule what we have done, that is final. 
But, for one member of the Committee on Appropriations, I 
do not propose to be put in the attitude of recommending 
what I do not believe to be right. 
{ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. 
may have more time, 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not care for any more, 
all I have to say. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
from the time of the foundation of our Government the United 
States Government has been the guardian of the Indian tribes 
and the Indian people. Now, as to the justice of this case, 
irrespective of technicalities, let us get down to the justice of 
this case. These Omaha Indians surrendered land to the 
United States away back in 1854 for the small, puny sum of 
19 cents an acre, for which the United States received $1.25 
per acre. The Indians did not ask for the return of the $1.25, 
which every guardian of an Indian estate or guardian of a 
minor would be compelled under the laws of our several States 
to account for, but they only asked the United States Govern- 
ment to account for the 19 cents per acre. The money lay in 
the Treasury of the United States, and there is not a single 
State in the Union that will permit a guardian to hold the 
funds of his ward without accounting for interest. 

What brings this trouble here? The man who drew the bill 
authorizing the Omaha Indians to go before the Court of 
Claims was not familiar with the law, and he failed to provide 
that in assessing that judgment the court would have Jjurisdic- 
tion to fix interest, and so the court tried the case on the 
assumption that it had authority to fix the interest, and it 
rendered judgment for these Indians against the United States 
and assessed the interest on the judgment. But the attention 
of the court, on a motion for a new trial, was called to the 
fact that it had gone beyond its jurisdiction to grant the 
interest. 

Now, what do we find? Later on the Omaha Indians have 
been trying to get this just settlement with the National Gov- 
ernment, with the Government that is the guardian of these 
people, the people from whom we took the land at the measly 
sum of 19 cents an acre; and then we come here and say we 
will not pay them this interest. 

As was said by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], 
there is here to-day involved in this one of the most vital 
questions that will ever come before this Congress. The 
question involved here is the power of the Committee on 
Appropriations. No man in this House has a greater per- 
sonal regard for the distinguished chairman and the other 
members of that committee than I have, but I want to say to 
you now that, the committee is usurping its power for this 
reason: If any fraud or trickery had been shown or any 
wfongdoing had been committed in the passage of the bill, 
you would have been justified in coming back and reporting 
to the House that on account of fraud, trickery, or wrongdoing 
committed in the passage of this bill you refused to appro- 
priate the money. 

But let me show you how far that power could go. For 
example, here is a Member of limited acquaintance in the 
House. He may struggle and get through a little bill and 
fight it through both Houses and the President approve it, 
and yet, because he could not muster enough Members of 
the House to come to his assistance, his efforts and his bill 
must fail to receive an appropriation. Some powerful Mem- | 
ber may get his appropriation through because he may be 
able to come in and—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know anybody who 
has power enough to get an appropriation through the Com- | 
mittee on Appropriations through any influence he possesses 
except the facts? 

Mr. McKEOWN. 


That is where I stand. | 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 


I have said 


No; I do not charge that to the commit- | 
tee. If the gentleman will wait he will hear what I am say- | 
ing. If a gentleman is powerful enough to come into this 
House and by his influence in this House is able to secure 
the passage of an amendment to the appropriation bill, he 
will get his appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- | 
homa has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. May I have two minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's | 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKBOWN. I did not say by influence. I will say | 
that so far as the gentleman's committee is concerned, no | 


| it is a dangerous precedent to set in the House. 
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man in the House either by influence or importunity ts able 
to get what the distinguished committee thinks he not 


is 
entitled to. But what I want to say now is that man 


a 


| with a powerful influence in this House can come on the floor 


of the House and secure an appropriation, whereas a man 
without the influence can not secure an appropriation. I say 
[Applause. ] 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to 


strike out the last two words. 
With reference to the amendment 


now under discussion, 
seems to me the whole 


it matter resolves itself into this 


| question: Will the Congress of‘ the United States to-day repudi- 


ate what it has formerly authorized by official act in passing 
a bill which is now the law, authorizing payment of the 
amounts for which the Omaha Indians have long and patiently 
waited? Will the Congress of the United States to-day repudi- 
ate its former action? This proposition has passed through 
every proper stage up to the present time. There has been 
no question about the amount due. This bill passed both 
Houses last February and was signed by the President of the 
United States. The amount actually due has been passed by 
the Court of Claims and by the Budget. The land the Gov- 
ernment agreed to pay the Omaha Indians 19 cents an acre 
for is now worth $200 an acre. Under what guise or pretext 
ean this great body keep these deserving people waiting any 
longer for the money due them from the United States Gov- 
ernment? [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do not be- 
lieve there has been a better example of the slipshod method 
by which we pass some bills that are apparently important 
than the one we now have before us. I shall not undertake 
to discuss the merits of this proposition pro or con, and yet 
I think I know about as much about the merits as anybody 
in the House, outside of the few men who are especially 
interested in the Omaha Indians and the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

I do not think there is anything startling about the fact 
we have a Committee on Appropriations that investigates every 
appropriation asked for, and I do not think there is anything 
dangerous in it. We have some of the very ablest men on 
each side of the House, men of absolutely unimpeachable 
character and reputation upon this committee, and when these 
men unanimously find fault with a bill or with an authoriza- 
tion that 15 or 20 of us passed, I do not think there is any- 
thing startling about it. Keep in mind, gentlemen, that there 
were only 15 or 20 of us present when this measure was 
passed. I was present that night and I do not know about 
the merits of it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I would like first to finish my statement. 

I will submit to my colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
{[Mr. Branton], and some more of the Members who try to 
read all the bills on the private calendar and digest the re- 
ports and the information about them, that there is not one 
"human being alive who can do that and be sure he is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. BEGG. When I am through with this statement I will 
yield to the gentleman. 

When this bill came before me and I read it over, I was 
misled by the statement in the bill that the Court of Claims 
found and rendered a judgment according to a treaty. The 
Appropriations Committee now finds there is a flaw in that 
statement. As the representative of my party, with a couple 
of other Members on my side of the House, I let the bill go by, 
and I challenge the Recorp of the Congress to show there were 
40 men present, and I know there were not 20 men present, 
unless they were interested in some private bill and they 
would not object for fear somebody out of revenge would ob- 
ject to their own bills, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BHGG. In one minute. The very nature of the pro- 
cedure under which we were operating, precluding any Member 
from making a point of no quorum in order to get a vote and 
try the case before the House, ought to remove the alarm that 
seems to be present now among some of the Members that the 
Committee on Appropriations is taking too much authority. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGDR. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. BHGG. I will yield; yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does the gentleman deny that the 
committee of the House authorized to consider this measvre, 
did consider it, and reported it favorably to the House? 

Mr. BEGG. Of course, I do not deny that, but my reply is 
if the gentleman will come to my office now I will show the 
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gentleman any number of bills that have been reported out of 
committee that do not have a ghost of a chance of passing, and 
that has been true ever since we have had a Congress. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does the gentleman think it nec- 
essarily follows that because the gentleman was here that night 
and failed to understand what was going on in this House, we 
ought to reject a bill that has been passed by the House? 

Mr. BEGG. No; I do not think that. and the gentleman from 
Nebraska knows that is not what I am saying. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is what I understood to be 
the gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman from Nebraska is nobody's 
dummy and he knows I am not trying to make that argument. 
I am saying that when this Congress has a hearing on a bill 
and the case is tried before the Congress and receives a major- 
ity vote of the Congress, then it ought to be followed, but a bill 
that is passed under unanimous consent does not have that 
kind of hearing, and the gentleman knows quite well that is 
what I was attempting to show. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I dare say the gentleman can not cite an- 
other case where the Congress has passed a settlement and It 
has become a law and the money has not been paid. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; I can do that very thing. I can cite a 
similar instance. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a law passed by Congress. 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly; and I am trying to describe the con- 
ditions under which it was passed. 

Mr. BLANTON It is too late now to take up the merits of 
the case. We have passed the law 

Mr. BEGG. I can not yield to the gentleman further. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would it be honorable for the Congress not 
to pay the money now? 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly. If we have made a mistake it would 
be honorable not to go on and complete that error. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. In this one minute I simply want to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that I am not for or against 
the merits of this matter; but there is nothing in the argument 
at all that the Committee on Appropriations should not catch a 
mistake in a law that was passed under unanimous consent, 
because agnin I say that under unanimous consent there is no 
debate either for or against and there is no hearing. If some- 
body has not dug into the record and found the weak spots in 
the bill, or if Members simply sit idly by, then it becomes a law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In spite of all that, this 
action has been taken, and, without a grert deal of knowledge 
about it, as I understand it, the matter has been adjudicated 
in a court. 

Mr. BEGG. It is a question for the Committee on Appropria- 
tions; and, so far as I am personally cencerned, not on ac- 
count of the gentleman from Illinois |[Mr. MappENn] alone, but 
gentlemen on the minority side are just as high-grade, intel- 
ligent, industrious men as there are in the House, and not 
having had the time to dig into it myself, so far as I am con- 
cerned, when they raise a question of doubt, I intend to Sand 
out about it before I vote for any appropriation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But if it has been adjudi- 
cated by the courts, it might as well be paid now as later. 

Mr. HUDSON. Gentlemen of the committee, let us look at 
this slipshod method for a moment. This is a matter that 
came out of the Committee on Indian Affairs which first had 
to have a careful consideration by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and get back a report from that bureau. Then it had to be 
considered in a subcommittee of the Indian Affairs Committee, 
carefully brought before the full committee, and then brought 
before this House and passed. I am not speaking for or 
against the amendment, but simply to show that that is not a 
slipshod method. [Applause.] 

On the other hand, we must concede that the Appropriations 
Committee has a perfect right to investigate the matter and 
niake its report pro or against on any legislation in which tbis 
Ilowuse has authorized payment, They are within their juris- 
diction; it is a question whether you want to take their 
judgment or the judgment of the Indian Bureau, the Indian 
Committee, and the committee of the House as a whole. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, some Members were not 
here when the amendment was offered; may we not have it 
reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Page 25, after line 2, insert: “To pay the Omaha Tribe of Indians, 
Nebraska, in accordance with the act of Congress approved Februcory 
9, 1925, estimated for by the Budget Bureau and forwarded to tie 
House of Representatives by the President and printed in Housa Docu- 
nrent No. 617, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, the sum of 
$374,465.02,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded hy 
Mr. MAppeN) there were 85 ayes and 59 noes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I demand teliers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
MaAppeNn and Mr. Howarp. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 93 aves and 68 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


sridge near Lee Ferry, Ariz.: To defray one-half the cost of the. con- 
struction of a bridge and approaches thereto across the Colorado River 
at a site about 6 miles below Lee Ferry, Ariz., as authorized by the act 
of February 26, 1925, $100,000, to be available until June 30, 1927, 
and reimbursable from tribal funds of the Navajo Indians. 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 25, line 14, after the figures “1927,” strike out the words “ and 
reimbursable from tribal funds of the Navajo Indians.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, this item for building a bridge 
across the Colorado River at Lees Ferry may be meritorious 
from the standpoint of Arizona and from the standpoint of 
the Government. My amendment simply is an objection to 
taking the $100,000 out of the funds of the Navajo Indians. 

From all the information which I can gather in the matter 
and it was called to my attention by the Indian Defense Asso- 
ciation, this bridge is to be built not for the Indians but for 
the white men. It is valuable as a bridge on the road to be 
built connecting the national parks in Utah and the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona. I have no personal interest in this mat- 
ter but I would like to see the rights of the Navajo Indians 
protected as far as possible. ‘ ; 

These Indians now have a fund of $116,000, according to the 
last report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. This item 
proposes to take $100,000 of this $116,000 out of their fund or 
at least put a mortgage on it and build a bridge which will 
be for the primary use of white men, the tourists, and only 
of secondary interest to the Indians. The Navajo Reservation 
is all on the east side of the river. They do not need this 
bridge. They have no occasion to go across the river except 
to hunt. They can do that in boats or on the ferry. It will 
eonnect the most thinly populated part of the Indian reserva- 
tion in Arizona with the most thinly populated part of Utah. 
There is very little, if any, travel in that direction. 

This money is badly needed for other purposes. One-third 
of these Indians are reported to have trachoma, which leads to 
blindness, and they are in dire need of medical attention. 

They are short of schools. The reservation is overpopulated, 
and they need additional wells for the purpose of extending 
their cultivated area. They need to improve the roads which 
now exist which lead to the settlements to the south, where 
they trade. All of these things are needed much more than 
the bridge is needed. But for all that I have no desire to pre- 
vent Arizona from haying this bridge, and, as a matter of fact, 
I think, from the standpoint of the interest of the United States 
Government in the parks, it is highly desirable as a link in the 
highway connecting the parks. My protest is that its «ost 
ought not to be charged up to the Indians, who have no par- 
ticular interest in it and who have never asked to have their 
money spent for that purpose. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to make the 
point of order against this amendment. The gentleman's 
amendment seeks to change existing law. The gentleman is 
trying to do what the Committee on Appropriations was just 
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censured for doting a moment ago. An act was passed by Con- serious need of Improvement. These are the things for which Navajo 
cress in February, 1925, authorizing to be appropriated— funds may honorably be spent. 
gress 


out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not to This letter is misleading, and I trust that none will be de- 
exceed the sum of $100,000, to be expended, under the direction of the ceived by it. As a matter of fact, Congress has appropriated 
secretary of the Interior, for the construction of a bridge at Lee ample money to take care of the trachoma situation among the 
Ferry, Ariz., to be available until expended and to be reimbursable to | Navajos. Large sums have been expended since 1910 to provide 
the United States from any funds now or hereafter placed in the | an additional water supply. Over 300 wells have been drilled 
Treasury to the credit of the Indians of the Navajo Indian Reserva- | at an average cost of $2,000. Congress has appropriated all of 
tion, to remain a charge and a lien upon the funds of such Indians the money that has been asked for by the Indian Service for 
until paid. school purposes, amounting to many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


What the gentleman from California seeks to do is to relieve RPMS a ae ls oe 1." 
the Indians from the responsibility of reimbursing the Treas- | eee in this House for 14 years this month. The 
ury after it is once charged and placing the responsibility for | “"{'®" Sureau at my request has prepared the following 
the payment of the cost of the bridge upon the Treasury of the statement of how much money had been appropriated during 
S re. . ‘ e i i » ff P > . » J rf iy =* 
United States. Of course, that is subject to a point of order. that time for the benefit of Nayajo Indians: 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that if the language tog ry iiesabokeonart foes, diet ten foo 
to which the point of order is made, “ reimbursable from tribal | ,9;3~~~~~~~~~~~~--" . ——awncwecoe, VOR ee 


x 
. . - Snel al ei 5s 540, 316. 6 
funds of the Navajo Indians,’ had not been in the bill, the | 1914 epdecontet iiiininliataia cat tlestleaiiies 677, 013. 1 


Chair is not certain that such omission would have changed | 1915-------------.---------- aogiepmnstecajeasin none 729, 700, 9 


: 916 ; 40 7 
the existing law and made the amount payable out of the | ae name TARR a en mene nm nn mm wee -- vi B12. 7 
general fund of the Treasury. However, that language being | 1918___-..___-.____ secant ccathiee tn bie nid 714. 601. 00 
in the bill, and the motion now being to strike it out, under | 1919-~.~..----------------- ae neens omeanaeaee 651, 445. 11 


ordinary statutory construction the effect of striking out the | 395 : ates —aeeecnepaess |. Tae 
language would be—as, indeed, the debate shows the intention | 1999 RR he eli 857. 895. 40 
to be—to transfer the appropriation from a charge upon the | 1923.----- sieiteenaiiabitaaaie an 9ioreenennes tip magnesite 851, 939. 51 
funds of the Navajo Indians to one upon the Federal Treasury, | 1924________-__.--__----~--.- wna e ces Saenee =< . oa’ ort. ps 
and to that extent it is in violation of the rule which prohibits ta: Setadl Chie’ el ciel Saeiie : , 
a change of existing law upon an appropriation bill. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] has cited the existing 
law. The Chair, therefore, sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I reluctantly offer the following 
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in tattle nance ce Erne Reta 054, 148. 86 

That many millions have been expended out of the Treasury 
of the United States in the last 14 years to promote the civili- 
zation of the Navajo Indians. They have been well cared for 
amendment, which I send to the desk, indeed compared to the miserable treatment experienced by the 

The Clerk read as follows: Indians of California. 

Amendment offered by Mr. Swine: Page 25, lines 9 to 15, inclusive, | Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
strike out the paragraph. | es Es Cestaind 

Mr. SWING. Mr, Chairman, the situation as developed by Mr. COOPER of momen Upon what theory does the gen- 
the hearings before the committee is that this is to be a co- | tleman propose that Congress shall compel the Indians to pay 
operative bridge built between the Indians and the State of for a bridge across a streim when they own property only upon 
Arizona. The State of Arizona has not appropriated its share one side of it? ; 
of this money, and I can see no serious objection to postponing Mr. HAYDEN. Because the construction of this bridge 
this proposal and giving the Navajo council an opportunity to across the Colorado River and roads leading to it will be of 
declare itself in the matter. My information is that the In- material benefit to the Navajo Indians 
dians haye recommended to the Indian Service how this hun- Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does ‘the gentleman think it 
dred thousand dollars should be expended, and the item of the would be of any benefit to the people on the other side of the 
bridge is not included in their recommendations, and it ought | »jver? : 
not to be included, because the bridge is being built primarily “DEN ‘eo 7 he white pe » wi . 
for the use of white men and not for the Indians, and the at. AAR DEM, ~Cuetainly 3.006 (he: wiite-pesple | wil: uitl 





Tathans deat tad ta be tree tn nae fer O mately have to pay ten times more than $100,000 to get that 
ae. ‘HASDEN. Mr Onairead. woh ie aiibealt As alle , oer heggeamanag roads must be built to the bridge from each 
ment offered by the gentleman from California (Mr. Swine]. Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How does the gentleman know 
First let me thank the gentleman for the keen and kindly | ¢yat they are going to do it? They have done nothing yet. 
interest he is extending to the Indians in Arizona. If the gen-| iy HAYDEN. This bridge is the key to the entire situation. 
tleman had first taken care to protect and defend the Indians Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why does the gentleman have 
of his own State, he might be better qualified to speak. There | tno key solely in Indian money? s 
is no blacker blot upon American civilization than the treat- Mr. HAYDEN. Not a dollar of this money can be expended 
ment of the Indians in California. Solemn treaties with them | ynti) the Arizona Legislature appropriates the other half of 
have been repudiated. They have been cheated and robbed | tye cost of the bridge. 
of their lands and left homeless and destitute. Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman think 
The Navajo Indians in Arizona have suffered no such wrongs. | that inasmuch as they are wards of this Government the white 
A wonderful domain has been reserved for their occupancy. man should put up his share of the money before we compel 
The total area of the Navajo country is 14,333,354 acres, cr | the Indian to put up his? 
about 22,400 square miles, an area larger than Connecticut,| sr, HAYDEN. I can assure the gentleman from Wiscon- 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire combined. | gin that the State of Arizona will put up its share of the 
The distance across the reservations in an east-west line from money. The whole State is united in the opinion that the con- 
Crown Point, N. Mex., to Black Falls, on the Little Colorado, in| gtryction of this bridge is of the utmost importance. The 
Arizona, is about 190 miles, and from Bluff, Utah, southward | jatest evidence that I have of that fact is the following reso- 
to Sheahan on the Santa Fe Rallroad, is approximately 140 lution, which was unanimously adopted at the convention of 
os 2 0 s ym, he . m J ° 
The gentleman no doubt received a letter, similar to the one oe on ee nr: st aes ee oe eae 
that I hold in my hand, from certain alleged friends of the ’ . LEE’S FERRY BRIDGE 
Indians who style themselves the Indian Defense Association Whereas Congress made an appropriation of $100,000 to construct 
of Central and Northern California. No doubt prompted by a highway bridge across the Colorado River near Lee’s Ferry, contin- 
humane motives, that association is protesting against the re- gent upon the State of Arizona making an equal appropriation; but our 
imbursable feature of 4his appropriation. ‘They say that the State legislature has failed to make the necessary appropriation to 
Navajo Indians need money for many other purposes. Let me} match this fund: and 
read from the letter: Whereas the construction of the bridge is of vital and paramount 
For the Navajos are in desperate need of assistance. It is officially | importance to the State of Arizona in developing a north-and-south 
stated that probably one-third of them suffer from trachoma, which | highway connecting our State highway system with the State high- 
leads to blindness, and are without medical treatment. Great areas of | way system of Utah and that section of Arizona lying north of the 
their reservation must have wells developed in order that they may be | Grand Canyon: Now, therefore, 
used for grazing the sheep and stock of the tribe. A large number of Be it resolred, That this Arizona Good Roads Association hereby 


their children are without school facilities, and the roads within the | indorses this construction of this bridge as absolutely necessary for 
reservation leading southward where their trading posts lie are in! the proper development of the resources of Arizona and the promotion 
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of trade and travel between the States of Utah and Arizona and urges | 
that our State legislature make the appropriation necessary to pro- 
vide the construction of this bridge at the earliest possible date. 


Mr. MANLOVE. The gentleman spoke of $11,000,000 having 
been expended in the last 14 years for the Navajo Indians. 
How many Navajos are there to whom this appropriation 
would go? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Navajo Indians are the largest tribe 
in the Southwest. They number about 35,000 souls. This 
bridge will be built across the river near the head of Marble 
Canyon in the western portion of the Navajo Reservation. It 
and the connecting roads will open up a now isolated country 
possessing tremendous attractions for the automobile tourist. 
The road, which must be improved, will extend about 130 
miles north from Flagstaff to the bridge and then 70 miles 
more through Houserock Valley to connect with the present 
road in the Kaibab Forest leading on to Utah. All of this 
road will be in the State of Arizona, and the white people 
will see that it is built without any charge against the | 
Navajo Indians. 

The practice of making appropriations for bridges on or | 
ndjacent to Indian reservations reimbursable was instituted 
by the late James R. Mann, of Illinois, when he was the | 
minority leader. Mr. Mann offered an amendment to the | 
Indian appropriation bill of 1911, which provided that $6,000 | 
for a bridge across Moencopie Wash, in the western Navajo 
Reservation, should be reimbursable and remain a charge 
nnd len against the lands and funds of the Navajo Indians 
until paid. Later the sum of $15,000 to pay one-third of the 
cost of a bridge across the Little Colorado River near Winslow | 
had the same condition attached. A few years afterwards 
a total of $47,500 was appropriated for bridges across Canyon | 
Diablo and the Little Colorado near the Leupp Agency within 
the Navajo Reservation, which Mr. Mann likewise insisted | 
should be reimbursable. 

Thus there stands to-day a total charge of $68,500 for bridges 
which the Navajo Indians are expected to pay. Mr. Mann | 
was told at the time that the Navajo Tribe did not have a cent 
to its credit in the United States Treasury, but he said that 
some day those Indians may have money, and that Congress 
should provide for a charge on the books, so that if a time 
should come when they could afford to pay, the record of the 
amount would be there. He never contemplated that as soon 
as a few dollars were placed in the Treasury to the credit of 
the Navajo Tribe the money would be immediately seized and | 
applied on the debt, and no such practice has been followed. | 
His idea was that whenever the Indians have accumulated a | 
substantial sum so that they could reimburse the Federal Gov- 
ernment without material injury to themselves, then the ac- 
count could be settled, and that is what will be done in course | 
of time. 

Oil of a very superior quality has been discovered on the | 
Navajo Reservation. It is of such high quality that it can be | 
taken direct from the well, poured into an automobile, and | 
used to propel the car without any refining. There is a won- | 
derful prospect for oil in the Navajo country. 

Competent geologists have stated that the region possesses | 
the most promising indications for oil in all the Southwest. 
L confidently expect the Navajos to be the richest Indians 
in America, and when a large fund is accumulated to their 
credit in the Treasury, they can and will cheerfully pay for 
one-half of the cost of this bridge. It is much better to 
expend their surplus funds in this manner than to pauperize | 
and ruin them by unearned doles as otner Indian tribes have 
been by the vicious system of per capita payments. 

Mr. FRBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. How much money is now in the Treasury 
to the credit of the Navajo Indians? 

Mr. HAYDEN. About $116,000. 

A Mremrer. How many Indians will this legislation affect? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The entire tribe of about 35,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will permit 
an interruption, I did not understand the answer to the ques- 
tion of my colleague [Mr, Frear]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Navajos now have about $116,000 to 
their credit in the Treasury. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That will wipe about $75,000 
more? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; it will not be necessary to immediately 
take any of the Navajo money to pay for this bridge. 

When the tribe has obtained large sums of money from oil 
royalties the time will then come to reimburse the United 
States for this expenditure. 

Mr. BEEDY. I desire to ask the gentleman for information, 
without any spirit of hostility, Will the gentleman tell why he 
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thinks it is an advantage to ask for legislation at this time 


| before the State of Arizona has taken its action? 


Mr. HAYDEN. I have explained fully to the Committee oy 
Appropriations why this item should be carried in this de. 
ficiency bill rather than wait until the next session of Congress 
My State legislature wili not convene until next January. it 
generally takes it 20 or 30 days to organize and pass an appro- 
priation bill. By the time the legislature can pass the neces- 
sary legislation this Congress will be in its closing days, and 
the gentleman from Maine well knows what difficulties may 
arise near the end of a session of Congress. F 

Mr. MADDEN. Nothing is to be expended until the Secre- 
tary of the Interior can obtain from the State of Arizona sat- 
isfactory guaranty of the payment by such State of one-half 
the cost of such bridge and that the authorities of the State 
assume full responsibility for and will at all times maintain 
and repair the bridge and the approaches thereto. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The only assurance satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is to place the amount in cash to his 
credit. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


| man yield? 


Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I notice that it provides that 
Arizona shall give a guaranty. What guaranty can it give 
unless it is an appropriation? What does the gvaranty of the 
State mean? 

Mr. HAYDEN. A similar provision is carried in all appro- 
priations where cooperation with the States is required. The 
best guaranty is to deposit the cash subject to the order of 


| the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, ever since I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress, and I am not sure how long before, in nearly 
every instance when we have appropriated out of the moneys 


' belonging to the Indian tribes we have not hestiated one momeut 


to make it reimbursable out of the funds of the tribe. We 
have taken practically $3,000,000 in the last decade from the 
funds of the Indians living in my home county and have spent 
it in the building of roads and irrigation works in the former 
reservation. It has been the policy that has been followed all 
the time. When the bill authorizing this appropriation was 
passed it contained these exact words. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I thought that the Indian Depart- 
ment was going to use $100,000 of the present Navajo furds 
which were needed for sickness or for any other laudable pur- 
pose to build this bridge, of course I would not be in favor of 
it. But, gentlemen, this will not be done. The Navajo country 
is one of the most undeveloped sections of the West. It lias 
potential wealth; it has wealth that is more than potential. 
The income of those Indians last year was more than $1,500,- 


| 000. Oil has already been discovered upon this reservation, 


the finest prospect for oil that I know of anywhere; and if 
these people do accumulate, as we have every reason to believe 
they will accumulate, a large fund of money, why should they 
not reimburse the Treasury of the United States for this 
amount of money that will open up that great undeveloped 
section of theirs? 

But even if it were not for the oil, then it is worth to them 
in dollars and cents all of this money. It will provide a 
market for their wool and for the other products of that sec- 
tion—a market which is now denied to them because of its 
inaccessibility. Why should gentlemen all at once think that 
it is wrong to do the very thing that we have been doing ‘or 
20 years? 

Mr. FREAR. The reason is that the Navajo Indians have 
discovered it now for the first time. Will the gentleman from 
the State of Utah that will get the benefit contribute an equal 
amount? If not, will the State of Utah do it? 

Mr. COLTON. The State of Utah is spending many times 
that amount to develop that southwestern seztion. 

Mr. FREAR. It could afford to do it a hundred times over. 

Mr. COLTON. They are spending many times the amount, 
and this will not benefit my State any more than a great many 
others of the Western States. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. It simply provides an outlet for that part of 
the country which heretofore has been absolutely undeveloped. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I will. 

Mr. FREAR. The Navajos have $116,000 in their treasury 
according to the statement just made here, and that is practi- 
cally all they have that is accessible. Has the State of Utah 
more than that? 

Mr. COLTON. Has it more than that? I do not understand 

ou. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 
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Mr. COLTON. In {ts road-building fund? 

Mr. FRBAR. 
contribute to the construction of this bridge at this time. 

Mr. COLTON. Of course, the State of Utah can not do that. 


I am referring to the ability of that State to | 


The gentleman well knows we could not appropriate money to | 


be used in Arizona. 
in any other State for bridges. 

Mr. FREAR. Then why does the gentleman object to the 
United States doing so when it is getting the benefit? 

Mr. COLTON. I do not object to the United States doing it. 
I do not think it is necessary. It will not injure the Indians 
put greatly benefit them. 

Mr. FREAR. But it will 

Mr. COLTON. 
Indian Bureau is going to immediately take this amount out of 
this $116,000 now in the Treasury? As has been already pointed 
out, there are charges of $60,000 already against thisfund. The 
bureau is not going to deplete the fund entirely. This is 
simply to make it possible, in the language of the late Mr. 
Mann, to do this when these Indians do get the funds. It is 
not any more than right they should reimburse the Treasury 
of the United States when they have the funds. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from 
has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. 
the gentleman 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRBAR. It has been stated upon the floor that there 
are 35,000 Navajo Indians upon this reservation. They have 
$116,000 which is about $3 or $4, or less than that, per capita. 
That is all they have, and yet without ever having the Navajos 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
may have two minutes more to answer a 


appear and be heard, this reimbursable feature was put in by | 


the Indian Office, as I understand it, and I have a statement 
about it here handed me just this afternoon. 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman believes there are $60,000 of 
charges already against that fund, then the gentleman certainly 
does not believe for a moment that the bureau down here is 
going to take all of this fund for this particular purpose now. 

Mr. FRBAR. They ought not to take a dollar of it. That 
money is needed for those people who are out there in case 
of sickness or similar cases, and they have now only a little 
over $100,000 for 35,000 people. 

Mr. COLTON. And how far will that go? 

Mr. FREAR. Not very far, of course. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr, LeavirtT], and others, have kindly referred to the very 
splendid work the people of my State are doing in cooperating 
with the Government in building roads. Utah has done all it 
could do in aiding the great road-building program. The 
southern part of Utah is beginning to come into its own. Its 
wonderful, matchless scenery is attracting men and women 
from all over the world. The people are awake to the great 
opportunity of the future. They are wide-awake and deeply 
appreciative of the necessity of cooperation. They have been 
schooled all their lives in that doctrine. Utah knows how to 
cooperate. 

With her unlimited resources and her great people Utah is 
making rapid progress. A great destiny awaits her. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah 
has again expired. 

Mr. FRBAR. Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any proposal 
that has ever come to my attention that is as indefensible as 
this $100,000 Navajo tribe reimbursable proposition. 

Here is a case where the Navajo Indians down in Arizona 
were not consulted and have never consented to have any part 
of their funds set aside for the building of a bridge across the 
Colorado River, and yet Congress has appropriated by this bill 
$100,000 of their money for that purpose, 

I asked the gentleman from Arizona {Mr. Haypen] how 
much money the Navajo Indians now have all told, and he says 
they have $116,000, against which the $100,000 appropriation 
will wipe out all of their money except a few dollars; but he 
says they have hopes of oil. The building of the $200,000 
bridge is not for the benefit of the Indians. No one can fairly 
contend that it is or ever will be. The bridge is primarily for 
tourists and for the States of Arizona and Utah, and also for 
the benefit of the park commission and Mr. Mather and others 
who are urging the project. It is only by selling Navajo 
blankets that the Indians are to have any advantage from the 
bridge. That is the inducement offered when making them 
pay $100,000. 

How can we vote consistently for a $100,000 charge against 
their $116,000 fund without giving the Navajos a chance to 


No State can appropriate money to be used | 


And the gentleman does not believe that the | 


Utah | 
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speak for themselves? Practically every dollar they have is 
to be put into the building of the bridge for the besefit of 
white people, 
WITHOUT THE INDIANS’ CONSENT AND WITHOUT ANY BENBI 

They get no benefit from it. Not one word ean be found 
in any of the hearings, so far as I can learn, where the 
Navajo Indians have consented to any of this money being 


taken from them, but even if they had consented, the Indian 
Bureau should have protested against a palpable fraud. 
can we consistently take every dollar out of the Treasury 
longing to these Indians simply because there is some demand 
from tourists and park commissioners for the bridge 


Liow 


be 


This amendment ought to pass, and the reimbursable propo 
sition ought to be stricken out of the bill before us. If any 
bridge is built eventually the Government ought to do the 
decent thing and pay the $100,000 contribution, which it can 
well afford to do. We have no right to rob these Indians 
of practically every dollar now to their credit, nor should we 


consent to the taking from them of any part of their funds 
for tourist purposes. 

I can not let this outrageous looting of the Navajo 
fund pass the House without a strong protest. As a new 
member of the Indian Affairs Committee, I knew nothing about 
the original bill when it was before the committee or before 
the House, and it comes to us now apparently without official 
objection. In reality there is no one who has arisen nor, I 
submit, will arise on the floor of the House or in the Senate 
to defend this method of filching a few dollars in the Treasury 
held by the Government belonging to the Navajo Indians in 
order to build a bridge for the benefit of automobilists travel 
ing through the wilds of Arizona. 

Briefly, the original proposal relates to a bridge estimated 
to cost $200,000, of which Arizona must pay one-half and the 
Navajo Indians, by consent of the Indian Bureau, the other 
half, although the Navajo Indians have never by any action 
on their part, officially or otherwise, individually or by tribal 
action, so far as I can learn, consented to any contribution 
whatsoever. The statement can easily be verified if in error 
but even if full consent of any group of Indians had 
been given it would have been a fraud on the Indians. The 
proposed bridge does not even connect different areas of. the 
Navajo Reservation, but it is to be placed across the north 
end of the Grand Canyon in order to provide a route for 
automobile travel between Salt Lake City and the Grand 
Canyon and between the Santa Fe northern transcontinental 
automobile routes, while the Navajo Indians, who now herd 
their flocks, are to be robbed of practically all their money 
held by the Government to their credit in order to construct 
this bridge for automobile tourists. 

A TOURIST AUTOMOBILE BRIDGE TO BE PAID FOR BY INDIANS 

It is proposed to have the bridge connect the most sparsely 
populated part of the Navajo Reservation where it is con- 
tended this tribe can secure grazing fields for its herds of 
sheep. It is to reach a part of Arizona northwest of the 
Colorado River and a part of southern Utah which contains 
the least occupied habitable territory of the United States 
that the $200,000 bridge is to be built. 

Think of the proposition. Can anything be more prepos- 
terous. There has never been and is no project for locating 
Navajos on the public domain west of the Colorado River 
or extending their reservation in that direction. Secretary 
Work attempted to justify this proposal to use practically all 
of the Navajo Tribe’s money now on hand, according to my 
information, by a brief statement which is that— 


The bridge will furnish an important outlet for the Navajo Indians, 
facilitating their communication with the whites and assisting them in 
their progress to a more advanced civilization. In view of the fact 
that they will derive great benefit from the proposed bridge, estimated 
to equal the benefit which will be derived by the white settlers, it 
would be reasonable that the $100,000 be made reimbursable to the 
United States and remain a charge upon the lands and funds of these 
Indians until paid. 


Pribe 


I have had placed before me statements prepared by the 
American Indian Defense Association which riddle every at- 
tempt to justify this bridge by the Work statement submitted, 
The bridge is not for the Indians, never was for them, and ts 
a palpable fraud in its attempt to seize their funds under that 
guise. But there is far more than the $100,000 involved, and 
the question should come squarely before Congress to deter- 
mine what influence persuaded the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
consent to this contribution and who is the party responsible 
for that consent and what relation, if any, does he have to 
those in Arizona who have been insistent upon this contribu- 
tion from the Navajo Tribe. This is a subject that can not be 
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overlooked when fixing official responsibility for misleading 
Congress. 

Ordinarily the Indian Office seeks to protect Indian tribes, 
and Government officials constantly declare this to be their 
prime purpose-in managing the affairs of the Indians. No 
official ean defend this proposition. 


WITH 7,000 NAVAJO CHILDREN LACKING SCHOOLS WE ARE ASKED TO TAKE 
ABOUT ALL THEIR MONBY FOR A TOURIST BRIDGE 


I have had placed on my desk within the past few days the 
hearings of the House of Representatives on Indians of the 
United States held in 1919 by the Snyder committee. In an 
effort to ascertain what could be learned about the Navajo 
Indians from that investigation I have examined them person- 
ally. I quote from page 42 of the hearings, wherein Cato Sells, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, says, speaking of the back- 
wardness and lack of business and educational advantages 
of the Navajo Indians: 


We [the bureau] do not get one letter from the Navajo where we 
get 50 from the Five Civilized Tribes or 20 from the Sioux, so that the 
logic is when we ultimately accomplish that distribution by educa- 
tion and industrial progress among the Navajos as among the Sioux 
and the Five Civilized Tribes the activities in connection with the 
Navajos will be correspondingly increased. 


And yet these Indians are required by this bill to contribute 
practically all their money toward a tourist bridge. 

To that same effect, Mr. Meritt, Assistant Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, says (p. 213): 

We have a treaty to educate the Navajo Indians, and we are very 
far behind in that obligation. There are practically 7,000 children 
now without school facilities, 


And again on page 335: 


There are more Indians in the Navajo country without school facili- 
ties than on any other reservation in the United States. 


In need of $1,000,000 for education and we give away 
$100,000 of their money for a tourist bridge. 
Further he adds: 


I think within three generations the Navajo Indians will compare 
favorably with the condition of the Indians In the other parts of the 
country if Congress appropriates sufficient money to supply educational 
facilities for these Indians. 


Three generations, or 75 years, are required to bring them up 
to other Indians, 

Instead of using money to supply educational facilities for 
the Indians declared to be the most backward, due in part to 
our own neglect, of any Indians in the United States, we are 
here taking $100,000 of the $116,000 left to their credit in 
order to build a $200,000 automobile bridge as a monument to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs; or is it, rather, to some political 
officials of one or the other of the two States most concerned. 

Again Mr. Sells, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, said back 
in 1919— 


It is going to take some time to put them [Navajos] on a par with 
the Indian in the Northwest, who has had educational facilities and 
education that they have not had * * * for that class of Indians 
it {full citizenship privileges] is more or less remote, and for these 
helpless wards of the Government the Indian Bureau makes no defense. 


Again Mr. Sells says, on page 62— 


Il suppose that I come in contact with more Indian tribes in America 
than any other individual. 


This was in 1919, from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
who was then seeking apparently to place before Congress the 
exact mental and business capacity of the Navajo Indians, 
whom I submit are to be legislatively robbed of $100,000 if 
we permit their money to be expended for this bridge. 


CONGRESS NEGLECTS ITS INDIAN WARDS, BUT I§ ASKED TO GRAB THEIR 
LAST DOLLARS FOR A TOURIST BRIDGR 


Commissioner Sells felt some responsibility, which apparently 
has been overlooked by present bureau officials, when he said, 
on page 75, of the 26,000 Navajos living in New Mexico and 
Arizona— 


The Indiavs of the Southwest, including the Navajos, the Napes, 
the Apaches, the Pimas, and the Papagagoes, have all been consider- 
ably neglected. They have had very little help from the Government. 
* * * The Navajos have gone through all sorts of trouble. 


aud now to complete this chapter of admitted neglect we are 
to take from this tribe of incompetents $100,000 out of the 
$116,000 now to their credit, because foresooth the Secretary 
of the Interior was prevailed upon to sign a statement that 
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in a far-off, deserted, unproductive country, where land js 
hardly fit for grazing, the Navajos will receive equal ben fit 
with the whites from the automobile bridge. I submit there 
is no official in the Bureau of Indian Affairs that will stand 
before any experienced examiner and make this contention, and 
yet it is upon this slipshod, untruthful statement that the bij) 
was originally passed. By what method of reasoning can the 
bureau escape the responsibility of refusing to protect Indians 
who are three generations behind northern tribes? Do you be- 
lieve the Crow or Sioux Indians would have consented to give 
$100,000 to an automobile bridge? If not, why rob the neglected 
Navajos and without their consent? 

With 26,000 Navajo Indians lacking school facilities, more 
backward than any other tribe, sickly and diseased, one-third 
of their number suffering from trachoma, according to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Swine], which leads to blind- 
ness, I ask, Has there ever been a more pathetic case of need 
or of wicked misuse of funds required for education and medi- 
eal attention? Why squander practically all the Navajo 
money held by the Government for a tourist bridge? And the 
Navajos are helpless to protest, and the Indian Burean, for 
some reason that needs explanation, consents to the looting of 
their fund. 

‘he gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] sets forth 
different appropriations made by the Government under treaty 
agreements for aid of the Navajo Indians. That can be no 
justification for taking $100,000 from their tribe for this auto- 
mobile bridge. These Indians are entitled to the protection of 
the gentleman from Arizona as much as are any other citizens 
of that State, irrespective of what they receive under their 
treaty, and I am sure he would protest against any injustice 
being perpetrated on any community of white people in that 
State. Why not equally protect the Indian? That same duty 
rests upon all of us. 

The amendment to strike out the reimbursable feature of the 
bill amounting to $100,000 is important in itself, but is of 
far less importance than other matters which are disclosed 
by this bridge proposal. 

WHEN CONGRESS AND THE INDIAN BUREAU FAIL TO PROTECT INDIANS, THEN 
PRIVATE PARTIES MUST DO 8O 

The Indian Defense Association, that is interested solely on 
behalf of Indians of the country, but not financially nor politi- 
cally, as may be the case with other interests, has submitted to 
me through its secretary a statement from which it appears 
that the Navajo Tribe did not request nor consent, nor has it 
ever consented, to having its funds mortgaged for the Lee 
Ferry Bridge across the Colorado River. The Indian Affairs 
Committee and the Secretary of the Interior are careful not 
to state that the Navajos have consented, nor that they were 
consulted as a tribe in any way regarding this automobile- 
bridge proposal, which practically wipes out the Navajo funds 
now to their credit. 

It may be that some individual Indian expressed acquies- 
cence, but in view of the fact that these Indians, according 
to the hearings quoted, are the most backward in the United 
States, that fact required the Department of the Interior to ex- 
ercise the most jealous care in their behalf. There is no pos- 
sible excuse or explanation for failure to secure some expres- 
sion from the Navajo Tribe as a whole before this proposal was 
first enacted into law without their knowledge or consent. Nor 
should it have been passed with their consent. 

The Indian Defense Association states, it is reported, that 
last July the Navajo Council were informed Congress had au- 
thorized the $100,000 bridge appropriation, but they were heip- 
less in the matter, and they supposed the time to protest had 
passed. Whatever the fact, this is frivolous in the extreme 
to offer as a defense or excuse. Even if all the Indians had 
voted at the request of the local superintendent and the won- 
derful persuasive eloquence of those interested in the project, 
there could be no justification for intelligent men, with under- 
standing and legislative responsibilities, to appropriate $100,000 
belonging to these Indiaus for a tourist automobile bridge, for 
that is practically what it amounts to. 

There is nothing appearing in any hearings or in any official 
action, so far as I have been able to ascertain, whereby even 
these poor benighted wards of the Government have been given 
a chance for their alley. 

I will attach to my remarks a letter received yesterday from 
the president and another from the executive secretary of the 
American Indian Defense Association relating to this Navajo 
project. It sets forth quite fully facts that I have not been 
able to refer to at length. A larger question is involved in this 
appropriation than any matter of the Navajo Tribe, imporiant 
as that may be or as the $100,000 is to the Navajos at this 
time. 
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A Member of the House from a Western State has advised 
me that, based upon the action of the Indian Affairs Commit- 
tee in recommending such a bill to be paid for out of funds 
ef an Indian tribe, he had been importuned to use that as 
a precedent for a bridge which white people in his State want 
to have constructed over a river with the understanding that 
the Indians contribute, based upon the Navajo bridge law now 
to become a precedent for further raids on Indian funds. 

One of the darkest pages in the treatment by Congress and 
the Government of the Indian tribes and their funds is found 
in some of the worthless and hopeless irrigation projects loaded 
onto these people whereby funds of the Indians have been 
dissipated, and they have been obliged by law to stand spon- 
sers for proposals that would never appeal to any business 
man. Some of these proposals have been indorsed by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and serve as an example of what can 
be and is being done with the remaining funds and property 
belonging to some of the Indian tribes. But there is another 
phase of this question equally significant. 

INDIAN CITIZENSHIP IMPLIES INDIAN COMPETENCY 


Two years ago Congress, in its wisdom, decided that the 
Indians should have full rights of citizenship, and that is the 
law to-day unless there be restrictions with which I am un- 
familiar. As such citizens these Indians should have com- 
plete control of their property the same as white people, unless 
for some reason they are incapable or incompetent to handle 
their own affairs. Where this so-called incompetency and inca- 
pability exists, the Government, through its Indian office, is 
to-day called upon in its position of guardian or trustee 
jealously to guard and protect the interests of the Indians con- 
fided to its care. I have already commented on the fact that 
instead of jealously guarding the rights of the Navajo Indians 
as required by law and justice and official responsibility, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs consented, to put it mildly, to the 
unfair treatment of the Navajos, as shown by the Lee Ferry 
sridge law. 

It was conceded by Commissioner Sells that the Navajo 
Indians are the most backward in the United States in the 
matter of education, and according to Assistant Commissioner 
Meritt that it will require three generations to put them on 
equality with the Indian tribes of the Northwest. In other 
words, they are rated generally incompetent to do business, 
Northwestern tribes are held to-day in subjection like all others 
by the Government, and their property is controlled by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, so that according to hearings of the 
House Committee on Appropriations of the Interior Depart- 


ment bill, Sixty-ninth Congress, the Indian Commissioner 
states— 


we now have in round numbers about $90,000,000 in money either in 
the Treasury, in Government securities, or In banks that are desig- 
nated as depositaries and required to give surety bonds or file United 
States Liberty bonds as security (p. 77). 


On page 85 of the same hearings it is stated that in 1924 
the total Indian individual and tribal property under the con- 
trol of the Indian Bureau on June 30, 1924, amounted to $1,052,- 
849,047 and that one year thereafter in 1925, this property held 
by the Government had increased to $1,656,046,550. In other 
words, Indian property controlled by the bureau during the 
last year increased over 50 per cent or to the amount of $602,- 
897,503. This property is held, or controlled, by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. There is no question but that some super- 
vision is yet required in cases where Indians are actually in- 
competent to handle their own affairs, although we do not 
place any limitation whatever or any guardianship over any 
other similar people living under the American flag. 

IS EVERY RACE “ COMPETENT ” EXCEPT THE AMERICAN INDIAN? 

Even the far-off Filipinos and Porto Ricans or Hawaiians 
are free to act and make their own business dealings with each 
other without any supervision on the part of this Government. 
Even those who were slaves in bondage 60 years ago were im- 
mediately given full control of their own affairs without any 
restrictions on the part of this Government, yet to-day, after 
over a century of Government control we find our Government 
through the Bureau of Indians Affairs office exercising its 
authority over the property of some 200,000 Indians as near 
as the number can be stated. By all measures to be had the 
Indian Bureau in 2026 will be still on the job with many bil- 
lions under its control belonging to incompetent Indians. 

The test by which the Bureau of Indian Affairs maintains 
this control is one resting practically entirely with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and its superintendents throughout the coun- 
try. No right of appeal and no privilege to have an examina- 
tion of his competency determined by any court, so far as I 
can learn, exists to-day anywhere in the country by those whose 
property is now controlled by the Indian Bureau. In other 
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words, if an Indian desires to control his property, to sell or 
lease the same, unless he has already been declared competent 
by the Indian Bureau he must ordinarily satisfy the local ageut 


and possibly others, and the agent's recommendation presumably 
governs the Indian Office in determining if he is competent and 


capable of handling his affairs. Every white man, every col- 
ored man, every Hawaiian, every Filipino, and every Porto 
Rican can lease, contract, or deed without securing any certiti- 
cate of competency; and yet with over $1,600,000,000 under the 
control of the Indian Bureau after a century of control, we 


permit that bureau without supervision or right of appeal to 
determine the competency and capability of upward of 200,000 


Indians, notwithstanding they have been given full rights of 


citizenship under the law and are as capable of voting, accord- 
ing to law, as any Member on this floor. 


That, to my mind, is a larger question than even the Navajo 
$200,000 bridge, although no more important to the Navajo 


Tribe, and it all occurs out of conditions where the Bureau of 


Indian Affairs has been allowed to be the supreme judge of 
competency and with that power has controlled properties 


owned by the Navajos and of all other tribes. 


Clearly the bureau has been neglectful of the rights of the 
Navajo Indians and, worse, has openly consented to the passage 
of a bill that could not be justified in any court between liti- 
gants where one party was represented by a guardian and the 
other by one who sought to secure his property. 

I have offered a bill to strike out the reimbursable feature 
in the Navajo bridge proposal. It is H. R. 8829, and I am hop- 
ing that this bill, copy of which will be attached to my remarks, 
will find favor with Congress and that eventually justice may 
be done the Navajo Indians by the repeal of the reimbursable 
feature of the law as it stands to-day. 

EVERY INDIAN IS ENTITLED TO HAVE HIS “ COMPETENCY ” DECIDED BY 

COURT 

In view of the undisputed facts regarding the existing status 
of individual lidians now controlled by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, I believe that every Indian of full age should be en- 
titled to have the right of appeal from any action of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs which declares him incompetent to handle 
his own property or his own business, and that his appeal 
should be passed upon by a court of competent jurisdiction 
within the State where the Indian is domiciled, either by a 
State or a Federal court. 

In conclusion, I reiterate that Congress owes a duty to the 
Navajo Indians to have the reimbursable feature of the exist- 
ing law repealed, and if the State of Arizona and the Gov- 
ernment desire to build a $200,000 bridge for the benefit of 
automobile tourists, let that be done openly and without pre- 
tense that thereby we are offering privileges or advantages to 
the nomadic tribe of Navajo Indians, who will have no other 
use for such a bridge than to drive their herds of sheep and 
eattle across it in search of distant grazing grounds. To those 
who are looking for some easy method of escape against the 
existing law it should be understood that the State of Arizona 
has not yet made any contribution or offer of contribution to- 
ward this bridge, although due to generosity emanating from 
the Bureau of Indian, Affairs and the American Congress we 
have offered to contribute $100,000 in money belonging to 
the Navajo Indians and then await such action as may be 
had by the State of Arizona. This procedure is unusual and is 
typical of a proceeding that from its inception has been in- 
defensible and can not be justified nor has it been justified in 
the hearings or in debate. The reimbursable provision in the 
Colorado bridge law whereby the Navajo Indians are required 
to contribute $100,000 should be repealed. 

As a part of my remarks I offer the following argument on 
the indirect confiscation of Indian property by Congress. 

Congress exercises a political power when it says: 

Indian trust moneys shal! be used thus, and the use is beneficial to 
the Indians, 


The courts will not go back of this exercise of political power, 
so that the action of Congress is unreviewable. In this manner 
Congress can authorize the confiscation of Indian property, 
regardless of the fifth article of the Constitution, and as a rule 
regardless likewise of treaty undertakings with the tribes. 

This power ought to have made Congress, the guardian, more 
serupulous, not less scrupulous, in apportioning Indian trust 
funds. Unfortunately the guardian has not taken this view, 
but has abused his uncontrolled discretion. 

A recent example: Congress in 1923 appropriated $82,000 for 
the whole cost of two bridges across the Rio Grande in New 
Mexico. The entire sum was made a reimbursable charge 
against the Pueblos of Cochiti and San Juan. 

In the instance of Cochiti it could be said that the Indians 
would use the bridge about one-fourth as much as the whites 
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on the west bank of the river. In the case of San Juan it could 
be said that the Indlans would use the bridge perhaps one- 
tenth as much as the whites on the west bank. But the whole 
charge was piled on these Pueblo tribes, which incidentally are 
extremely poor. 

Like nearly all schemes of this kind, the above Cochiti and 
San Juan bridge schemes, including the reimbursable features, 
came from the Indian Office. 


MORTGAGING INDIAN PROPERTY FOR PAST GRATUITIES 


The grossest abnse of the practice of making expenditures 


reimbursable on the Indians was that which was authorized 
in the act of 1914. In this act all appropriations voted as 
gratuities for irrigation and reclamation in all preceding years 
were by a retroactive law made reimbursable—were turned 


into a debt against the Indians—a mortgage on their property. 
Admittedly, the advantage of these past expenditures had been 
partly or chiefly an advantage to whites; directly to white 
owners of land or indirectly to white lessees of allotted land 
or whites who had purchased allotted land. 

This is another case where a freedom from constitutional re- 
straint was used by Congress to effect a repudiation as well as a 
partial confiscation. The appropriations made reimbursable 
had been voted outright as gratuities. Some of these gratuity 
expenditures go back to Civil War times. Under these indebted- 
nesses—which are being collected—the Indians.are staggering 
now. 

Connected with this abuse of the reimbursable appropriation 
practice is the voting of money out of tribal funds currently 
available for purposes not asked by the Indians and of dubious 
advantage to them. How far this has gone is exemplified in the 
following statement made by Edgar B. Meritt, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, to the Appropriations Committee of 
the House, December, 1925 (p. 445 of the printed hearings), 
when he was discussing the Fort Apache Reservation, Ariz.: 

This 


from 


ageney is almost entirely supported with tribal funds derived 
rentals. The money will be used for salaries of em 
ployees, annual estimate supplies, and other necessary Incidental ex- 
pens Part of the money will be used for roads. It 
is also planned to use a portion of the money for improved Indian 
Most of the Indians of this reservation now live in tents or 
It is the intention to provide modern homes for them with 
lumber produced by the agency sawmill from the reservation timber. 
The Indians have only a limited acreage of agricultural land, about 
50 per cent of which was destroyed by floods in recent years. 


The whole tribai fund of the Fort Apache Indians is $382,458 
and the amount dealt with in the above statement of Mr. 
Meritt is $125,060. 

In the appropriation act of 1925 there is authorized an ex- 
penditure of $140,900 of Indian trust 
Indian Bureau salaries, this being additional allowance. 


grazing 
of the 


agency 


homes 


tepees 


On page 446 of the hearings, House Appropriations Commit- | 


tee for 1927, Mr. Meritt makes this revealing statement: 


rhis agency [Truxton Canyon] is practically supported from tribal 
i Many of the Indians can not support themselves 
owing to age, blindness, or physical disability. 


DISSIPATING TRIBAL PRINGTPAL 


It must be understood that Congress is not only disposing of 
Indian revenues; it is disposing of Indian principal. The 
tribal 
through the collection of claims against the United States 
Government for treaty violations. The sale of lands, as of 
timber and oil, goes on consecutively, thus replenishing the 
tribal fund. But it is not the interest on the tribal fund which 
is disbursed by Congress but the principal thereof. It is ex- 


actly the same as if Congress confiscated outright the oil areas, | 


forests, or allotted or unallotted lands of the Indians. 
It is not disputed that much of the money thus appropriated 

Congress from the tribal funds, or made 
against the tribal assets, spent to the advantage of the 
Indians. Much of it is so spent. But the policy of the Indian 
Bureau and the attitude of the House is perfectly exemplified 
in the Grand Canyon bridge case debated yesterday. There 
was no definite claim made that the Navajo Indians would 
benefit through this mortgaging of $100,000 of their small tribal 
fund. There was no claim whatever made that they had re- 
quested the thing or had consented to it or had been informed 
about it. In spite of these facts the Secretary of the Interior 
recommended, the Indian Bureau pushed, and the House, with 
the facts before it, voted favorably on this reimbursable fea- 
ture of the Lee Ferry (Grand Canyon) Bridge. 

Specifically regarding this $100,000 reimbursable appropria- 
tion, Mr. Haypen in debate pointed out that existing reim- 
bursable charges totaling $68,000 already stood against the 
Navajos for bridge and similar projects. But all these projects 


by 


is 


money exclusively for | proper charge on the United States Treasury, but not a proper charge 


pe 
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are admittedly In some degree advantageous to the Navajos 
This bridge, bigger than the aggregate of all the previous ones. 
has no definitely alleged use to the Navajos. : 
WILL INDIAN MONEY NEEDED TO PREVENT BLINDNESS BE GIVEN BY 
CONGRESS FOR TOURIST BRIDGES? 
Mr. HaYveEN also stated that— 


Congress has appropriated ample money to take care of the trachoma 
situation among the Navajos. 


He did not dispute the statistics of one-third of the Navajos 
going blind from infectious trachoma. If Congress has appro. 


a ample money, what has the Indian Bureau done with 
it 


Mr. HAYDEN also stated: 


Congress has appropriated all the money that has been asked for by 
the Indian Service for schoo] purposes. 


The United States is bound by treaty to provide schooling for 
every Navajo child. It is admitted that more than half of 
the whole Navajo population of school age are without any 
schdol facilities. What is the Indian Bureau doing if it js 
unwilling even to ask for enough money to fulfill the treaty 
obligations to provide schooling for these children? 

This situation as a whole throws a glaring light upon Indian 
affairs. It is well understood that the Indian Bureau itself 
largely initiates and determines all action by Congress dealing 
with Indian affairs and Indian moneys, just as it initiated this 
Grand Canyon bridge project: 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN DEFENSE ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
New York City, February 2, 1926. 
Hon, James A. Frear, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Mr. rear: I am writing on behalf of the American Indian 
Defense Association (Inc.) and its branches. I am asking whether 
you will not introduce and actively support a bill designed to relieve 
the Navajo Indian fund from any indebtedness on account of the pro- 
posed Lee Ferry Bridge across the Grand Canyon, Ariz., as provided in 
the authorizing act passed by the last Congress? 

1 have already sent you the text of that act and the suggested text 
of an amending bill. The amending bill is identical with the existing 
act save in the particular that it does not make the $100,000 appro- 
priation a reimbursable charge against the Navajo tribal funds. 

Considerations bearing on this point are largely contained in the 
newspaper clipping attached. To restate them categorically : 

1, The project ls desirable because it would facilitate tourist travel, 


| open up interesting areas, connect two important national parks, and 


would in the course of time assist the development of the public 
domain north of the Colorado River. The $100,000 appropriation to 


| be expended on condition that Arizona spends an equal amount its a 


j 
i 
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funds are largely created from the sale of land and | 


| 
} 


reimbursable | 


| Reservation—the most unpopulated part of the reservation. 


against the Navajo funds. 
2. The proposed bridge would have substantially no value to the 
Navajos. The location is at the extreme western edge of the Navajo 


Across 
the Colorado there is nothing of interest to the Navajo except wild 


| game, and if they want to hunt in that region they can cross by the 


existing ferry. The bridge, even after the roads are constructed, wil! 
not serve the Navajos for trading purposes, and the claim of the Sec- 
tary of Interior that it will bring them nearer to civilization is wholly 
fantastic, without any basis even m appearance. Inasmuch as the 
Navajos have only a small tribal fund for all those needs specified in 
the newspaper article, and have stated their desires that their tribal 
money shall be used for improving their estate and for community 
development, and the fund is and will be insufficlent for these pur- 
poses directly advantageous to the Navajos and the State of Arizona 
as well, it is manifestly bad policy to divert their fund to this bride. 

3. It fs stated that this reimbursable charge against Navajo funds 
will not be collected. Perhaps not; but it would remain as a lien 
collectible at any time, and would at best have the effect of perma- 
nently saddling the Navajos with the construction of the bridge—i. ¢., 
with the Government's share, namely, $100,000, 

4. The precedent involved, or rather the principle, because this 
kind of thing has been done before, is a vicious one. It is the spirit 
of our treaties with the Indians and of our Indian policy that Indian 
moneys shall be employed only for Indian benefit, though it is evident 
that the benefit of the whites is often identical with the benefit of the 
Indians, as would be the case if the Navajo infectious diseases were 
checked or good roads built inside the reservation, ete. This ferry 
scheme violates the spirit but not the letter of the law in that the 
Lee Ferry Bridge will have no part in Navajo life or benefit, and 
its only connection with Navajos in any way is that one end of it 
would rest on Navajo territory. Following out the principle and 
precedent of this Lee Ferry scheme, it would be easy to confiscate, 
in effect, all the tribal funds, and ultimately the tribal land valves, 
of the indians fer public improvements in the vicinity of the 
reservations, 


— 
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It as a@mitted that Congress has probably a “plenary” disere- 


tion in this matter; that when it says something is for the good of | 


the Indians and takes the money therefor the courts will not interfere 
even theugh the case is one of obvious confiscation. This circum- 
stance ought not to make Congress more careless but rather more 


neclentions; having the power to confiscate should make the legisla- | 
ture more watchfal of its own doings inasmuch as a blunder on its 
part can not be checked as in the course of ordinary legislative acts 


affecting property. . 

I have pointed out in a previous letter that the State of Arizona 
now has the power, if it so desires, to tax the ofl and mineral output 
of the Navajo Reservation lying within Arizona. In other words, the 

yajo revenue from oil is already taxable by Arizona, and so no argu- 
ment can be made that this appropriation ts a substitute for the reve 
nue which Arizona might obtain were the Navajo Reservation taxable. 
rhe only Navajo funds are funds from oil production, and Arizona cac 
tax the oil production if it wants to. However, in such event it wou'd 
have to tax similarly the oil production of non-Indlans. It should be 
added that most of the oil output of the Navajo is over in New Mexico 
and not in Arizona at all, and the funds which are to be mortgaged for 


| Santa Fe Railway southward: and the t 


| this proposed bridge is negligible in numbers It 


this bridge are properly New Mexico funds if they are the funds of any | 


State 
The sbove does but condense what is stated at greater length in the 
attached clipping. The attached clipping is from the president of this 
organization, and the organization is prepared to substantiate all the 
statements therein. 
Cordially yours, 
Joun COLLIPR, 
Leecutive Secretary. 
Letter from Haven Emerson, president American Indian De- 
fense Association : 
AN ELEVENTH HOUR CALL FOR HELP FOR THE NAVAJO INDIANS—PREVENT 
THIS VIOLATION OF A NATIONAL TRUST 


Whatever is to be done must be done promptly. The appropriation 
may come up for action at any hour, being a deficiency appropriation 
for 1926; but in any event publicity is desirable. 

There is pending in Congress a measure which violates our national 
faith and which in addition violates the spirit if not the letter of our 
national treaties with the great tribe of Navajo Indians. The Navajos, 
numbering 38,000, are the largest surviving tribe of Indians in the 
United States. They are full bloods; they are self-supporting; and 
they have a rich and extraordinary native culture. They occupy a 
reservation lying partly in New Mexico and partly in Arizona. 

In addition to breaking faith, the measure in question is a serious 
blow against the immediate welfare of these Indians. 

The measure, which is an item in the supplementary estimates for 
the Interior Department appropriations for the year ending June 30, 
1926, appropriates $100,000 to be used in constructing a bridge over the 
Colorado River at Lees Ferry, Ariz., this sum to be reimbursed to the 
Government from Navajo funds obtained from the sale of oil, timber, 
ercoal. The reimbursement, in effect, must be made from the royalties 
from oil on the Navajo Reservation. These royalties at their maximum 
about equal the $100,000 taxed against them, but the ofl output on the 
Navajo Reservation diminished in 1925, so that the $100,000 to be 
taken from that fund exhausts the whole annual revenue of the 
Navajos from oil, 

The case is an egregious one in view of the following facts: 

1. The proposed bridge, to cost $200,000, of which Arizona pays 
one half and the Navajo Indians the other half, does not even con- 
nect different areas of the Navajo Reservation. It is a bridge to be 
thrown across the north end of the Grand Canyon providing a route 
for automobile travel between Salt Lake City and the Grand. Canyon, 
and between the Santa Fe route and the various northern transconti- 
nental automobile routes. The bridge would connect the most sparsely 
populated areas of the Navajo Reservation with an even more sparsely 
populated area which the Navajos have no interest in—the region of 
Arizona northwest of the Colorado River and that part of southern 
Utah which contains the least occupied inhabitable territory of the 
United States. There has never been and is not any project of iocat- 
ing Navajo Indians on the public domain west of the Colorado River 
or of extending their reservation in that direction. 

2. Secretary Hubert Work has justified this proposed use of Navajo 
tribal moneys in the following words: “The bridge * * * will 
furnish an important outlet for the Navajo Indians, facilitating their 
communication with the whites, and assisting them in their progress 
to a more advanced civilization. * * * In view of the fact that 
they will derive great benefit from the proposed bridge, estimated to 
equal the benefit which will be derived by the white settlers, it would 
be reasonable that the $100,000 * * * be made reimbursable to 
the United States * * * afid remain a charge upon the lands 
and funds of these Indians until paid.” 

These are the facts by which Secretary Work’s claim can be judged: 
The trade of the northern and western Navajos flows southward and 
always will flow in that direction as a glance at the map will reveal. 
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Salt Lake City fs about four times as remote 
Navajo Reservation as are any of the 
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from this area of the 
trading posts located on the 
iding posts within the re 
vation are from six to ten times nearer Flagstaff, Holbrook, and Gallup 
trading advantage to the 
Navajos that this bridge might provide is exactly zero 

As for the “ civilizing” contact with the white 
this proposed bridge I have stated that the white 


population across 
epulation across 
is also a matter of 


population in southern Utah sus 
tain a very hostile relation to the Indians of southern Utah. The | 


record that elements of the white 


st 
Indian war, which was in effect a lynching party directed against old 
Chief Posey and his band, took place in that area three years ago, The 


“ civilizing” influence te which Secretary Work refers is likely to be 
akin to the civillzing influence of past Indian wars 

But as a matter of fact the Navajos would hay 
the bridge, unless it were to cross te the public domain for hunting 
deer, and this they could do by using the 


*no use whatever for 


existing ferry 
The larger aspect of this proposed raid on the Navajo treasury is as 


follows: The Navajos are in desperate need of assistance It is off 


cially announced that probably one-third of them suffer from trachoma, 
which leads to blindness. Great areas of their reé 


servation are useless 
| for grazing sheep or stock because of the lack of wells. Their roads 
within the reservation leading to the trading posts are so little 


improved that the cost of the goods which they consume from the out 
side is enormously multiplied by the hauling. An actual majority 
the children are without school facilities. 

In view of these needs which are absolutely critical and 
tragical, what is to be said of the proposal to use the greater part 
of their whole accumulated capital for building a bridge 
useful to the whites? 


of 
even 
exclusively 


The desirability of this proposed bridge is not questioned It 


will 
make accessible to the tourist many fascinating areas of the South 
west. It will benefit the railroad interests which are constructing lines 
to the west rim of the Grand Canyon. It will connect interesting 


national parks. It will be a boon to the automobile tourist It should 
be paid for out of the General Treasury and charged against the 
national park system and against the State of Arizona 

But the takipg of desperately needed Navajo money for building this 
bridge is justifiable only on the theory that Congress, on recommenda 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, is justified in an act of. direct 
moral if not legal confiscation of Indian moneys to be used for what- 
ever purpose may be deemed useful by the white people, If this act 
can be consummated there is no moral guaranty against the coniisea- 
tion—-the moral if not the legal theft—-of what remains of the dwin 
dling Indian estate. And meantime the Navajo Indians die of prevent 
able diseases by the thousand, especially tuberculosis; go blind from 
trachoma, and remain without schoo! facilities for an actual majority 
of their children, and suffer extreme poverty from the lack of well 
their stock. 

Last summer the authorized agent of the Indian Bureau and Interior 
Department held a council with the Navajos, inviting them to state 
their wishes about the employment of their tribal fund, which had just 
begun to accumulate from royalties on oil. The Navajos stated that 
they did not wish these royalties to be paid to them individually in 
eash, but wished that this tribal capital be expended for improvement 
of the tribal estate. In a lengthy and evidently inspired article de- 
scribing this council no mention was made of the fact that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior had already committed himself to employing most 
of this identical capital for building a tourist bridge across the Grand 
Canyon. The Indians apparently were not informed of the fact that 
the issue they were invited to discuss bad already been determined by 
the Department of the Interior, and determined In a manner grossly 
adverse to their interests. What are the Indians to think of their 
guardian, the United States Government, in view of such procedures? 

It is urged that instant protest be made against this imminent mis- 
appropriation of a trust fund, violating, as it does, not only the good 
faith of the Nation but the spirit of a solemn treaty. The protest 
should be made to Members of Congress and to the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate. 


ior 


Haven Emerson, M. D., 
President American Indian Defense Association (Jnc.), New York. 





In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 3, 1926. 

Mr. Frear introduced the following bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 8829) to amend the act of February 26, 1925 (43 Stat. 
L. p. 994), authorizing the construction of a bridge across the Colo- 
rado River near Lee Ferry, Ariz. 

Be tt enacted, etc.. That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
not to exceed the sum of $100,000, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior for the construction of a bridge and 








Spe pe dc 
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approaches thereto across the Colorado River at a site about 6 miles 
below Lee Ferry, Ariz., to be available until expended: Provided. That 
no part of the appropriation herein authorized shall be expended until 
the Secretary of the Interlor shall have obtained from the proper au- 
thorities of the State of Arizona satisfactory guaranties of payment 
by said State of one-half of the cost of said bridge, and that the 
proper authorities of said State assume full responsibility for and will 
at all times maintain and repair said bridge and approaches thereto, 

Sec. 2. No part of the sum authorized to be appropriated under 
this act, or which may have been appropriated under the act which 
is hereby amended, shall become a reimbursable charge upon the funds 
of the Indlans of the Navajo Indian Reservation. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, one can not very well help 
smiling at the very great consistency that is being displayed. 
Just a few moments ago I was rebuked, as the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, for not reporting under one 
act an Indian appropriatiow, and now I am, perhaps, to be 
rebuked for reporting one under another act. [Laughter.] The 
gentlemen who rebuked me then are endeavoring to rebuke 
me now for doing the opposite thing from that which they 
rebuked me for before. Now, which one of these policies are 
we to follow? Are we to follow the consistent policy of doing 
the things that the facts disclose ought to be done or are 
we to follow the idiosyncrasies of those who are against you 
when you are right and against you when you are wrong 
and you are damned if you do and you are damned if you 
do not? [Laughter.] 

Ilere we propose an appropriation under the same kind of 
an act that we were reversed on a few moments ago. We are 
opposed now because we report such an appropriation. We 
were opposed before because we did not report such an appro- 
priation. You said, when you opposed us, because we did not 
report the appropriation that we were presuming to arrogate 
to ourselves power that you yourselves did not possess. Now, 
when we carry out the acts of Congress you rebuke us because 
we carry them out. You are proposing now to repeal a simi- 
lar law to the one you rebuked us about a few moments ago. 
What are we going to do? When are we going to be sustained 
in what we do? Are we going to have one policy*for one thing 
and another policy for another thing when it suits the whims 
of the Committee of the Whole? The question is, Has the Com- 
mittee of the Whole any more power to repeal the act than 
the Committee on Appropriations itself? 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, certainly; I will yield. 

Mr. FREAR. I have the highest respect for the chairman of 
this committee that can be expressed. I feel that to him is 
due much of the economy for which others claim credit in 
governmental affairs to-day. I can not say enough for him 
in that respect [applause]; but this money is not necessary 
to be used at this time. 

Mr. MADDEN. And it is not going to be used. 
to be placed on the books. 

Mr. FREAR. If this is stricken out, I do not know but 
what we may be able to do justice by these Indians who have 
sent word here that they had no part in this transaction and 
that it is not in any way in their interest. That is the only 
reason it seems to me it is not desirable to do this now. We 
are not intending this as any reflection on the committee at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is trying to do just exactly 
in this case what I was trying to do in the other case. I was 
trying to wait to see whether or not we could conserve the in- 
terests of the people of the United States, and I think we have 
conserved the interests of the Indians in this case, but the 
gentleman, in his magnanimity toward the Indians, thinks it 
would be better for all concerned in this case if we would post- 
pone action, whereas the gentleman thought, with many others, 
that we had exceeded our authority when we reported against 
an appropriation where we were trying to conserve the inter- 
ests of the people of the @nited States. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. With all respect for the gen- 
tleman’s statement and for the gentleman personally, of course, 
it seems to me the gentleman is mistaken. The statute in 
reference to the bridge authorizes the appropriation and the 
gentleman reported the appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But the other statute authorized 
the appropriation and the gentleman refused to report it. 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And it was the refusal to which 
we objected. We claim that the statute properly construed 
is mandatory, unless there has been fraud. The gentleman 


It is only 
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did exactly the opposite in the first case from what he did in 
the last case. 

We claim that in the last case he did right in reporting 
the appropriation which had been authorized; but in the other 
case the gentleman’s committee refused to report an appro- 
priation which had been expressly authorized. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to know what the gentleman thinks 
of his own attitude now. Was he right then or is he right 
now? . 

Mr. COOPHR of Wisconsin. I am right, of course, in both 
cases. [Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, { ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, I can not understand how the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin can be right in both instances when 
I am .wrong in both, because he is on one side in one case and 
on another side in the other case. I would like to have him 
tell me how he can be consistent and be right on this item 
if he was right on the other. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
is trying to ignore and repeal the act of Congress whereas 
the Committee on Appropriations was exercising its right to 
refuse to report an appropriation under an act of Congress 
where the act itself only authorized the appropriation, and 
we were not willing to report it under the facts. That was all. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEen] challenges the con- 
sistency of my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. FrEear] 

Mr. MADDEN. And the gentleman himself, too. 
ter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin.- I intended to say that. The 
rising inflection of my voice showed that I had not finished the 
sentence. I was about to say “and myself.” The gentleman 
from Illinois vigorously insisted that we have been incon- 
sistent and that he has been consistent. Now let us see. Here 
is the statute to which he referred. It is chapter 343, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, page 994: 





[Laugh- 


An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Colorado 
River in Arizona. 


It authorizes the appropriation of the sum named in the 
pending bill. It was a mere authorization, and the gentleman 
from Illinois at the head of the great Committee on Appropria- 
tions, in obedience to the terms of the authorization, has 
brought in this appropriation for the bridge. In other words, 
he has obeyed the statute making the authorization and brought 
in the bill to appropriate the amount authorized. 

But the situation here a few minutes ago, while the Omaha 
Indian bill was pending, was entirely different. Congress had 
by law authorized an appropriation of three hundred and some 
edd thousand dollars to pay interest on a principal sum which 
the Court of Claims in a litigated case before it had held to be 
due to the Indian claimants. 

But the committee of which my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois, is chairman refused to bring in the 
appropriation which had been thus duly authorized. In one 
case the gentleman and his committee obeyed the law and 
brought in an appropriation for the bridge; in the other case 
they disobeyed the law and refused to bring in the appropria- 
tion authorized for the Omaha Indians. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is not that what the gentleman is doing 
now? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
slightest similarity. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sin has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin haye two minutes more and I want to ask 
him a question. 

Mr. COOPHR of Wisconsin. And I ask for five minutes 
more, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, let me say to the gentleman in 
preface to my question that I am asking this in all sincerity. 
I should like to have the gentleman’s comment upon this propo- 
sition. The law authorizes the Congress to appropriate $100,000 
and in that law it says that that money shall be reimbursabl 
to the United States from funds now or hereafter ed 


Not at all; there is not the 


The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 


plac 
in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the In- 
dians. BHyen though the committee did not write it into the 
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language of the Dill, how could it escape taking that money cut 
of the Indian fund? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I have tried a 
number of lawsuits in my time, and the question of the gentle- 
man from Ohio reminds me of a lawyer in my city, who, when 
cornered on a proposition, always, in all sincerity, began to talk 
about something else totally irrelevant. I rose for only one 
purpose. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] ridiculed the 
gentieman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] and myself, and his 
ridicule met with the loud applause of his friends on this side 
of the House. He said that my colleague [Mr. Frrar] and I, 
had reversed our attitude, and that he, the gentleman from 
Illinois, was consistent in his report from the committee on this 
Arizona bridge bill, and in his report on the $300,000 interest 
fund item, which was passed on this afternoon. I have pointed 
out distinctly that the gentleman from Illinois is utterly mis- 
tuken, because in one case he obeyed the authorization and 
brought in an appropriation in accordance with its terms, and 
in the other he disobeyed the authorization and made no ap- 
propriation. In one case he followed the authorization and in 
the other he ignored it. Is there any distinction there? 

Mr. MADDEN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. When I re- 
fused to bring that other appropriation in it was a year ago, 
and I read the report of the committee at that time, this after- 
noon, showing exactly why we did not bring it in. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The reason for the gentleman's 
action is not the point. This is a question of fact. I repeat 
that in one case the gentleman reported an appropriation in 
accordance with the authorization and in the other he did not. 
My colleague [Mr. Frear] and I have, in both cases here to-day, 
been entirely consistent. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think in all seriousness, 
that every time there is an authorization for an appropriation 
it is mandatory? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am glad the gentleman asks 
that question, for, in my judgment, it presents to this House 
one of the most important subjects that has been presented 
to it since my membership here since the question of de- 
claring war against Spain. If the contention of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is maintained by the House, then any 
bill authorizing an appropriation passed by the House and 
by the Senate and signed by the President, which becomes a 
law upon the statute books, can be virtually nullified in the 
discretion of the gentleman from Illinois and his committee. 
If the gentleman from Illinois and his committee in their in- 
vestigations pursuant to an authorization for an appropria- 
tion find that there has been fraud, that there has been any- 
thing unlawful in securing the enactment of the law, I can 
well see how they might refuse to bring in an appropriation 
in accordance with the authorization. But in the absence of 
fraud or other unlawful conduct in the enactment of the law 
making an authorization it is the duty of the gentleman and 
his committee to obey it and report the appropriation which 
has been authorized to the House for its consideration. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has again expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT and Mr. MURPHY rose. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I shall have to ask that we go on with 
this bill. We can not continue to talk about other matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California to strike out the section. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

Yakima project (Kittitas division), Washington: For continuation of 
construction and incidental operations, including the general objects of 
expenditure enumerated in the second paragraph under the caption 
“Bureau of Reclamation,” contained in the Interior Department ap- 
propriation act fer the fiscal year 1926, $2,000,000, to remain available 
until June 30, 1927, and to be paid out of the “ reclamation fund.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 27, after line 6, insert the following: 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


For topographic surveys in various portions of the United States, 
including the general objects of expenditure enumerated in the second 
paragraph under the caption, “ United States Geological Survey,” in 


1926 


] 
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the Interior Department appropriation act for the 
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fiscal year 1926 
and including not to exceed $33,000 for personal services im the Dis 
trict of Columbia, fiscal year 1926, $78,300, to be expended in co 


operation with States or municipalities on standard topographic sur 
veys and on a basis on which the share of the Geological Survey shail 
in no case exceed 50 per cent. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, in that connection I wish to 
say that this item is in the aunual Interior Department bill for 
next year and is immediately available, but there is need fer 
the money early, and so we are transferring the portion of the 
amount that is immediately available from the annual bill over 
to this bill, which we hope will become a law within a few day 
The Geological Survey will be able to use the money nee to 
expedite the topographic surveys. It does not add anything to 
the final total; it takes it away from the other bill and places 
it here. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“at « 


The amount which may be expended for personal services in the | 
trict of Columbia from the 


hin- 


appropriation “ Expenses of 


regulating im 

migration, 1926,” is increased from $125,000 to $134,000. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I desire to call the aitention of 
Members to the fact that the $600,000 for the Immigration 


Service mentioned in the paragraph just read is to cover a 
deficiency and is intended to be a sufficient sum to enable the 
sureau of Immigration to carry on satisfactorily for the fiscal 
year ending July 1. An investigation made by the House 
Committee on Immigration, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, discloses that the Bureau of Immigration in the 
Department of Labor was, roundly speaking, $300,000 behind 
on about January 1, which half of this sum now being 
appropriated. So, then, one-half of this deficiency appropria- 
tion is to be used to meet obligations. 

Just prior to January 1 the Bureau of Immigration was 
obliged to telegraph around to the different stations through- 
out the United States to suspend deportations just as far as 
possible owing to the shortage of money in the current appro- 
priation. It was thought by some who have investigated this 
matter that the $600,000 would be enough to enable the Immi- 
gration Service to carry on after July 1, considerably in excess 
of the money that will be available in the regular appropria- 
tion bill, which sum it now appears is likely to be same sum 
of money appropriated for the last year, that is, for this cur- 
rent year. To my mind it appears that if it takes $600,000 
extra, and $300,000 is already spent or obligated up to Febru- 
ary 1, we are going to start on July 1 on a close margin, and 
run very thin in carrying on the whole Immigration Service. 
I think that in almost no time we will find that the Immigra- 
tion Service will again have to slow down on necessary de- 
portations, 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. BOX. Is it not true we are advised by the depart- 
ment that there are now about 250,000 people subject to de- 
portation under the present laws who have entered since July 
8, 1921, and who can not be deported? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is not what the department reports. 
They only report 100.000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to analyze that. 
Both statements are correct, depending upon the point from 
which one starts. Let me make a statement on that, so that we 
can all get it. The Department of Labor thinks there are 
actually more than 50,000 people who could and should be 
deported. The department thinks that there are in the United 
States 250,000 deportablie persons. But neither the authorities 
in the department nor anyone else contends that we can go 
about deporting any such number as 250,000 people or any con- 
siderable proportion of them. Of those 250,000 we have quite a 
large number who have illegally entered but who under certain 
limitations of the statute are held to be lawfully here. Now, 
rather than discuss a possible deportation of 250,000, which 
number the machinery of the Government could not deport or 
even locate, next note the fact that there are actually coming 
out of the jails and asylums 50,000 persons, half of them crimi- 
nals, who are either ready or soon will be ready to be deported. 
I have telegraphed to-day to the immigration commissioners in 
the various districts and the State officials to furnish me with 
figures in the next few days of deportable convict aliens coming 
out of the jails who should be deported. In my opinion, you 
will find fully a thousand wiio ought to go this month. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have been trying to get the facts, and 
we have been told several lines of talk about them 


is 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman will get it as 
nearly right as anyone can when he gets through with the 
inquiry, I am sure. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Illinois 
yield to me for 4 moment? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not the floor. 
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operations of the Government must go on. The Department o/ 
Justice last summer made a raid in New York on fighting 
tong men and arrested 250 and found that 198 were deportable. 
Then deportation proceedings had to be started, even though 
the Immigration Service was cutting the corners on deporta- 
tions for want of money. These 198 Chinese had to be de. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- ported at the unexpected cost of $50,000. 


ington has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
the gentleman from Washington may proceed for five minutes 
more 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] 
says there are 250,000. 

Mr. BOX. Whll the gentleman allow me to finish my state- 
ment? 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me finish mine. The gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jonnson], the other day, and the Depart- 
ment of Labor as well, say that the average cost of a deportee 
is $87. That would mean $21,750,000. - Now, nobody presumes 
to say that they are going to ask for $21,750,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let me explain how the 
department gets that $87 as the average. We deported last 
year the largest number we ever deported. I think it was 
9,400. But 3,500 of them were just pushed across the border. 
The cost of those latter deportations was merely nominal. 
The average cost of getting a man across the sea, the kind we 
want to send across, .the criminals coming out of the peniten- 
tinrics, who are great burdens to the States, is $200 per man. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If, as the gentleman says, there 
are 50,000 alien criminals who ought to be deported, we ought 
to understand that and take it in hand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not all criminals. But 
criminals and insane and those who are highly desirable to 
deport on account of various defects; in other words, those who 
are in institutions. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is 5,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; 50,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. The testimony had before the committee fs 
to the effect that it is 5,000. I have the record here. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We want to get it right. 
The 5,000 probably refers to those for whose arrest warrants 
are in hand. That 5,000 represent the number stacked up. I 
do not say that 50,000 are ready to go to-morrow or next week 
or next month. But that number is in sight most of the 
time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let us clear this up. You do not want to 
charge me or the committee with all kinds of crimes and mis- 
demeanors without giving the facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Of course not. Let us get a 
few facts to start from. There are 600 cases in the Buffalo 
district, warrant cases. Buffalo is up toward Canada. I pre- 
sume a considerable number of those would be deported to 
Canada. There are 1,500 deportation cases hanging around in 
the El Paso district. It would not cost so very much to send 
them back into Mexico, but it has to be done through warrant 
proceedings. 

Nobody pretends that the Government of the United States, 
with any machinery that we have or can contemplate, proposes 
to deport 250,000 people. But the law calls for the deportation 
by summary process of allen narcotic cases, of the white slave 
act cases, and some other classes. Now, the Budget Bureau 
thinks that the $600,000, half of which makes up the deficiency 
already expended, will permit the service to carry on heavily 
after July 1, and that money will be saved by the curtailment 
of operations at Ellis Island, which can be used for next year’s 
deportations. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have evidence to show that the depart- 
ment says this is not expended, and that there is not a de- 
ficiency as such, but this is an anticipated deficiency. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Of course, a dispute as to 
facts as between the distinguished chairman and myself is not 
to be thought of; but how is Congress to find out? 

Mr. MADDEN. They have no authority to create a de- 
ffciency, and they say they have none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Fear of creating a deficiency 
or of acknowledging one if it is created by unforseen circum- 
stances is just what is making this trouble. That is why we 
have two disagreeing statements. Congress must find out.. The 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that ington has again expired. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the zgentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. So when those Chinese 
who were fighting and murdering each other had to go, other 
deportations had to slow down, because it seems that under 
our Budget system the various appropriations are prorated by 
the month, and, if possible, 1 month out of the 12 is held back 
for an emergency. I think every Member of Congress will 
find that whatever discrepancy exists as to these figures comes 
from the fact that officials of our great departments are for- 
bidden to create deficiencies. It is very embarrassing for them 
to say so, but if they do say so they try to make it only an 
apparent deficiency. It is a serious problem. I hope soon to 
have enough facts as to these deportable people, shown by 
statistics and by States, to be able to place before you a com- 
prehensive statement when the bill for the independent offices 
comes up in the House, which bill carries appropriations for 
the Department of Labor. I want to testify to the fair treat- 
ment we have had from Chairman Mappen, of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and I want to refer to the hard work that 
has been done by the department in attempting to solve this 
problem and by the subcommittee under the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sureve] in trying to find the 
right figure. Nobody can say that we can or should merely 
throw lots of money into a great fund and then make unlim- 
ited deportations of all kinds of alien people. Everybody 
knows that deportations are becoming harder and harder as 
time goes on, as the boundaries of Europe change. Nearly all 
countries hate to take back certain people. Even in the United 
States we have not found a way by which we can receive back 
from Canada our American citizens who are in insane asylums 
there at the expense of the Dominion. 

If an American citizen becomes insane and becomes a 
charge on the people of Canada, that Government tries to get 
some State to take him back. Does any State voluntarily do 
that? No; they resist it. They say, “Let him go to St. 
Flizabeths Asylum, which is a Federal institution,” but St. 
Elizabeths Asylum does not open up and take them in. No; 
our States resist in every way possible the return of such 
citizen defectives from a foreign country, just as other coun- 
tries resist those whom we try to send back. So deportation 
is a hard matter. 

I think, gentlemen, having deported a little less than 10,000 
this last fiscal year, we do well to appropriate about 
$800,000 additional this time in the hope that next year we 
can deport just about double the number. That will act as a 
deterrent. The whole appropriation for the Immigration Serv- 
ice this year—something over $6,000,000 now—and last year 
was the first time the service did not pay for itself, and then 
it missed paying for itself by only $1,000,000. Of the $6,000,- 
000 appropriated, when the salaries are paid to the immigra- 
tion people all over the country, there is about $1,000,000 left 
for overhead, deportation, and all other expenses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I first ask 
leave to extend my remarks by quoting the testimony of Mr. 
White, the Assistant Secretary of Labor, before the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization on this point. I 
bave not read the testimony, but I heard it, and therefore I 
presume the Recorp contains it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp 
in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. BOX. This testimony was to the effect that there are 
now in the United States, subject to deportation of those who 
have arrived since the 3d day of June, 1921, 250,000, and that if 
we went further back and gathered up those who have been here 
longer, the number would be very much larger. ' 
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Mr. White testified further he had had to slow up the work 
because there had not been sufficient appropriations. 
he had to stop it. I 


1926 


understood his statement about the de- 


ficiency just about like the chairman of the Committee on Immi- 


gration and Naturalization stated it. Extra and unnecessary 
expense is being caused by holding them in custody. There is 
no question about the fact there are a great many of them: 
rATEMENT OF HON. ROBE CARL 
LABOR, AS TO NUMBER OF 
wHO ARE SUBJECT 


WHITE, 
ALIENS IN 
TO DEPORTATION 


Mr. Rope Cant Waite, Oh, yes. We could make the deportaticns 
almost anything you wanted until we rid the country of the aliens wto 
are legally here. And our best estimate, secured from the director 

cently (and it can only be an estimate, you understand), and which 
I beliewe is conservative, is there are now between 250,000 and 275,000 
aliens in this country who are illegally here and who are supposed to 
have entered since 1921. Some of those probably are entitled ty relief. 
Rut the greater proportion of them should not be here; they shoud 
be out of the country, and if they want to remain in the United 
States they should come back properly and with proper documents and 
a clean bill of health as to their character and morals. (Hearings 
before House Committee on Immigration and Nituralization, January 


SECOND A>SISTANT SECRETARY OF 


COUNTRY ARRIVING AFTER 1021 


12, 1926, pp. 16-17.) 
* 7 . e ° ‘ a 
Mr. Gonper. Did I understand you to say in your judgment there 
are about 250,000 aliens now in the United States deportable under 


the existing laws? 


Mr. Rope Cari WHITE. 


That is the judgment of the districr direc- 
tors in all of the districts, which meets with my approval. I Le 
Neve they are conservative in that. 


Mr. Go.per. I understand Mr. Hull to say tiiat the average cost of 
deportations is about $89; is that correct? 

Mr. Rope Cart Wuire. Yes; $87 

Mr. Gotper. That was the average, I understood, 
include the cost of office work connected therewith? 

Mr. Rope Cari Wrire. Oh, no 

Mr. Gotper. Or is it merely the cost of transportation? 

Mr. Rope Cart WHITE. No. 


Mr. Bacon. It does not include the cost of investigating and making 
the surveys? 


Now, does tiat 


Mr. Rope Cart Ware. It does not include what I call the over- 
head—the salaries, office expenses, etc. 
Mr. Gotprer. Adding, then, the cost of investigation and other in- 


cidental expenses, it would cost close to $25,009,000 to depor'’ 
now subject to deportation under existing law? 
. . . . . 


those 
(Hearings, p. 74.) 
7 2 
STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR WHITE AS TO THE 
STOPPAGE OF THE WORK 

Mr. Rope Cari Ware. When we went before the Budget we made 
our representations, and then we were advised that our appropria- 
tion would be the same for this coming year as for last year, and 
at that time we had not curtailed any of our activities; and our 
financial man reported to me and Mr. Hull that if we continued on 
the same basis we were then going, we would wind up the year with 
a deficit of $350,000 to $400,000. When that fact became known, I 
immediately approved an order of Mr. Hull notifying the field offi- 
cers that they must cut down in their deportation work, as that is 
about the only phase of the work where we can save money. This 
is the only flexible part of our appropriation, unless we reduce the 
personnel, If you do not mind, I will quote a letter received yester- 
day from one of the district directors, which will give you an idea 
of the whole situation, or the situation in most of the districts. He 
wrote: 

“The financial problem, as regards meeting expenses chargeable 
against the immigration appropriation, with which we are confronted 
here, simply can not be solved without funds. The immigration -allet- 
ment given this district on July 1 to cover expenses for the fiscal year 
is now completely exhausted, and the deficit which has already been 
created is rapidly increasing. On the Ist of January the balance in our 
immigration allotment was only $697.87." * * * 

That is for an entire district. (Hearings, p. 13.) 

. *. . * . = o 

Mr. Dickstein. Where did that come from? 

Mr. Rope Cart. Wuire. This came from Buffalo, from the man in 
the Buffalo district. In the Buffalo district, the last knowledge I had 
of it, they had about 700 unserved warrants. They had several hun 
dred (I have forgotten the exact number) warrants that were served, 
but the hearings have not yet been held. Now, at the time thag order 
was issued we had been informed that our appropriation for 1927 
was the same as for 1926. Since then we have asked for a deficiency 
covering this year, and we understand, or have been informed by the 
Budget, that the President has approved the submission of our est!- 
mate of $600,000 to Congress. Therefore we can ease up on these 
districts by giving them a new allotment, providing the Appropriations 
Committee of Congress approves the recommendation of the Presi- 
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] dent 
In fact, | are safe in believing, they 
| of all districts has not yet been withdrawn, so that 
this letter from the district director 
to try 
under our appropriation without a 

it would simply mean marking time 


a $600,000 additional 


cases, 





edededed 
e7verve ) 
cr T presume we 
order curtailing the activities 


and the Budget, which we have reasen to Delleve 


will do. The 
s the occasion for 
The men were driven desperate 


to handle the situation If we had been compelled te operate 


deficiency appropriation this year, 


Mr. Bacon. What 1s the situation for the coming fiscal year in 
the Budget? 

Mr. Ropes Cart “Wuirer. Well, the coming fiscal year, for 1927, the 
appropriation is the same as for 1926 


Mr. Bacon. In spite of the fact it has been proved that you needed 


appropriation to earry on? 
Mr. Rose Cart Write. Well, I do not know as I can say “ proved.” 
Our representations to the Budget were made along the lines of need- 
ing additional moneys. We failed to convince them of that fact 


Mr. Box. You did convince them, however, you needed some $600,000 
additional for the present year? 

Mr. Rose Cart Wrirr. Yes; we convineed them of that fact 

Mr. Bacon. Is the Budget for 1927 $600,000 short of what you 
asked for? 

Mr. Rose Car Wuirte. $1,350,000 short. 

Mr. Bacon. In other words, you asked $1,350,000 that you did not 
get from the Budget? 

Mr. Box. Yes; and even this deficiency appropriation, I under 
stand, is not what they sald fhey needed for this immediate work 
Is that correct, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Bacon. I understood that, too, Mr. Box. (Hearings, p. 14.) 
> e > > > > > 
STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY &. HULL, COMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMI 
GRATION, AS TO NUMBER IN COUNTRY SUBJECT TO DEPORTATION 
The CHAIRMAN. Now, when you talk of deporting 250,000 persons 
(ané I assume that number does not contemplate those who have 
come here in the long years past without certificates of arrival), I 
assume a deportation, we will say, of 25,000 a year, of the flagrant 


would act as a deterrent and reduce Federal activities along 


all other lines? 


Mr. HvUt. 


Will you allow me to suggest I think Mr. White, in his 

answer, might have been mistnderstood I think he was correct; I 

think the surveys made by the district directors brought forth this 

fact When I asked for it, I divided it into two clarses; those that 

came in before June 3, 1921, and those that came in since June 3, 1921, 
The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. Huy. And the 250,000 Mr. White mentioned applied to those 


that apparently had come in since June 3, 1921 

Mr. Rove Cart Wuire. I did not know that. 

Mr. Box. That did not apply to the great number back of that date? 

Mr. Rose Cart Wuire. No. 

Mr. HuLu. Now, I have been quoted, and I think every member of 
the Department of Labor has been quoted, as to the number of aliens 
here who came in before June 3, 1921. That is a very important 
question, and I have noticed by some of the questions you are interested 


in that, and what we are doing with it. Now, nobody knows how many 


there are. 
Mr. Box. You mean those that came illegally? 
Mr. Hutu. Yes. 


Mr. Box. All of them? 
Mr. Huu. No; they did not come legally, they are Illegally in this 
country. 

Mr. Box. That is what I mean—illegally. 

Mr. Hu. Illegally in this country, but it is a technical question. 

Mr. Box. About what is that number, as a rough outline? 

Mr. Hutt. Nobody knows. The only basis that we have, so far as 
we know, for the computation is, in the applications for reentry per- 
mits, about 20 per cent, so far, have been rejected, tf I remember 
rightly, for lack of verification at the ports or wherever they filed. 
Now you apply that on through the number of aliens that we know 
are in the country, and you can make a rough guess and it will run 
you over 1,300,000. That prebably is too many, but it may be right. 
It may be less; we do not know. (Hearings, pp. 30-31.) 

. . ~ a . . + 


STATBMENT OF COMMISSIONER GPNERAL BULL AS TO THE STOPPAGE OF 
DEPORTATION FOR LACK OF FUNDS 


The CHAIRMAN. So that you would go into the new fiscal year, then, 
short of money? 
Mr. Huts. No; we did not. We had the money, 
deportations the 25th of May; absolutely stopped them. 
The CuHairMan. What happened with individuals who were walting 
deportation? 

Mr. Hoi. They were detained. 

The CuHarrMay. For how long? 

Mr. Hui. Well, until the first of the next fiscal year. 

The CnHatrman. And then did you bave sufficient funds to start in 
and cateh up with the work? 


but we stopped 
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Mr. tous. We have not yet; we hope to get them. 

The CHAIRMAN, Have you many now waiting deportation? 

Mr. Huuu. No; we are going right ahead, so far. 

The CwarmmMan. Well, when they are detained, where are they 
detained? 

Mr. Huuv. Well, at the points of deportation, or they may be de- 
tained back in the country, or they may be left in jail. We do not 
start after a party, that is all; we just let them stay. 

Mr. Box. They are all in custody, are they not, Mr. Commissioner? 

Mr. Hunt. Most of them. I won't say “all,” because it might be 
some of them are paroled. 

Mr. Box. That Is the exception? 

Mr. tiviyw. Yes; that Is an exception. 

The CHatrMan. Could you put a table in this record showing the 
number on hand awaiting deportation at any given date that is con- 
venient to you? 

Mr. Hvuvyt, Yes; what daté do you want? 

The CHARMAN. You gelect the date that would fit the records of 
the various stations, just so we can see how we are running in de- 
portations. 

Mr. Hvewn. Well, it would be higher the 25th of June or the Ist of 
July than it would be at other times. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why? 

Mr. Hutt. Well, because we stopped 

Mr. Box. And they continued to accumulate? 

Mr. Hutyi. They accumulated to some extent. 

Mr. Box. I think that statement ought to show the greatest number 
that accumulated, the persons then in custody that had accumulated 
on your hands, because of lack of funds to deport them. (Hearings, 
pp. 11, 12.) 

. . os o 7 7. . 

The table above referred to is as follows: 

Number of allens undér orders of deportation ;: 


Po. OR Se ee eee. i naan 

Mine. 1B. WOO i A ee ee eee 

Jan. 15, 1926 nits gin ds tanatnstiiepaaaaee SSeS 
(Hearings, p. 12.) 

* * * * . * * 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR WHITH AS TO EXPENS® 


OF MAINTAINING DEPORTEES WHO CAN NOT BE DEPORTED FOR LACK OF 
FUNDS 
Mr. Box. With reference to those cases of aliens that are held 


in custody, the Government pays the expenses of those aliens, does 
it not? 

Mr. Rope Cart 
portation order 

Mr, Box, And the ones who are to be deported, if you had to hold 
them six months or a year, the cost of deporting is then very much 
greater than if they were deported promptly? 

Mr. Rope Cart Waits. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mr. Box. And if you had had the funds to deport those aliens 
immediately upon arrest the expense would have been very much less 
than now? 

Mr. Rope Cart Wurm, Yes. The natural flow of deportation 
should continue, and it is continuing on those we are actually taking 
in custody. You understand, we use every method we can to avoid 
detention expenses. 

Mr. Box. Have you any idea now how many remained in custody 
on the ist of July, this fiscal year? 

Mr. Rose Cart Waiter, I have not 
minds me it was something like 1,000. You understand, Congressman, 
that our officers immediately on receiving the order to cease all de- 
portations permitted every alien possible to leave the jails under bond 
or recognizance in order to avoid detention expense, 

Mr. Box. By that method you reduced it to what is now estimated 
as 1,000? 

Mr. Rope Cart Wurre. That is my recollection. 
the figures later if you want, 

Mr, Box. Can you give us any Information about what the average 
cost is-—-I know you can not do it accurately, but the average cost— 
of maintaining those deportees, per man? 

Mr. Rone Cart Waite, About 90 cents per day. 

Mr. Box. And if you had 1,000 on hand, then you would have about 
$900 a day expense on that account? 

Mr. Rope Cart Wuirer. Yes. There is another point. In our pub- 
lished records, as to the number deported, no account is taken of the 
number picked up along our borders, who are given the opportunity of 
returning voluntarily. In one district last year three thousand one 
hundred and some odd were permitted to return in this way. 

The CHAIRMAN, In what district? 

Mr. Rowse Cart Wuarre, In the San Antonio district. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did they go back to Mexico? 

Mr. Rone Cart Warre. They went back to Mexico. 

Mr. Box. To what country did they go? 

Mr. Rose Cart Waire. Mexico. They were all Mexicans. We do not 
permit Muropean aliens from Mexico to return to Mexico voluntarily, 


Wuirsr. Yes; where we pick them up under a de- 


any figures. Mr. Wagner re- 


I can give you 
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Mr. Box. I want to get that because the committee has some matter; 
pertaining to that very phase of the question. 

Mr. Ropp Cart Wuire. Yes. 

Mr. Box. How many did you say went back voluntarily from San 
Antonio to Mexico last year? 

Mr. Ross Cart Wuirs. It was over 3,000. 

Mr. Box. Over 3,000 that you had ordered deported, and voluntarily 
returned ? : 

Mr. Rope Cart Warre. No. 

Mr. Box. Subject to deportation? 

Mr. Rong Carn Waite. They were Mexicans, apprehended and s1)h. 
ject to deportation, and rather than be detained expressed a preference 
to return of their own will. They signed releases and waivers, and 
we carted them back. 

Mr. Box. Do you actually see that they go back over the bogder? 

Mr. Rose Cart WHITE. Oh, yes; every one is put across and deliy- 
ered to the Mexican authorities. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is at Federal expense? 

Mr. Ropp CarRL Wuirs, Yes. 

Mr. Box. Can you give any idea of the expense, roughly, of sending 
back that 3,000? 

Mr. Rope Cart Wuire. No. The service maintains large trucks, and 
when these men are apprehended they are taken back by the truck load. 


Mr. Box. You carry them back across the Rio Grande in truck loads, 
then? 


Mr. Rosy Cari Waite. Yes; and they are delivered to Mexican 
authorities. (Hearings, pp. 20-21.) 


Your committee has an important deportation bill before it 
providing for the deportation of other aliens whom the people 
of this country and this Congress do not want kept in the coun- 
try, and your committee has well-nigh come to a standstill 
because they were confronted by this proposition. If the or- 
ganization and the funds are now utterly inadequate to exe- 
eute the present law, why write more law to deport others, 
however undesirable or dangerous they may be, when the 


| present law is so badly enforced, not because of any fault 


of the department but chiefly because of the situation I have 
stated, 

I want to also say in this connection that during a former 
administration, when I first became a member of this com- 
mittee, I became disgusted because of the manner in which 
this part of the immigration law was being enforced. I found 
upon a review of that whole thing that an injustice was done 
to those who were administering the law then because they 
were in great measure embarrassed by the same difficulties 
that confront the Immigration Bureau now. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BOX. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. What is the difficulty, except 
money? Is there any other difficulty about it? 

Mr. BOX. It is a matter of an inadequate organization to 


do the work, and that seems to be lacking because of the in- 
sufficiency of the funds provided. Then, other expenses would 
have to be provided for. The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations does not seem to overstate the amount that 
would be required. The amount of money needed would be 
much larger than is provided. The inadequacy of the force 
and funds provided indicates a lack of appreciation of the 
magnitude and importance of the problem. One reason the 
gentleman from Texas is regarded by his colleagues as being 
somewhat extreme on this question is the fact that alien life 
of the undesirable kind has poured in upon this country until 


‘the problem has become so big the Nation can not or will 


not handle it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BURBAU OF AERONAUTICS 


For new construction and procurement of aircraft and equipment 
for training graduates of the United States Naval Academy, fiscal year 
1926, $340,000. 


Mr. MADDEN. 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. CHinpBLoM, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Unien, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 


8722, the urgent deficiency bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MADDEN, chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tiou, by direction of that committee, reported the bill (H. R. 








1926 


8917, Rept. 197) making appropriations for the military and | 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiseal | 
vear ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, which was | 
read a first and second time and referred to the Committee of | 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


Mr. BYRNS reserved all points of order. 
COMMENT OF B. F. NORRIS ON “THE NEGRO IN THE WORLD WAR” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to | 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a letter from | 
a2 gentleman in reply to a statement I made on the floor. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mlinois? | 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my Z| 

| 





marks I ask for the insertion of the letter of Mr. B. F. Norris, 
of New York, dated January 23, 1926, addressed to me, 
who wishes to present his views on the criticisms of his 
official action in the World War as published in the Recorp of 
January 4, on page 1440, to whom I am very glad to accord this 


Hon. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Sirk: A copy of your remarks inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record under date of January 4, 1926, entitled “ The Negro in the 
World War,” has been sent to me by Colonel Brown, of the General 
Staff, on duty at the War Department in Washington. My assumption 
of the Iiberty in writing you is due to the mention of my name in your 
remarks and the fact that you have been misled into making incorrect | 
statements, which constitute an unjust public record. From my knowl- 
edge of your reputation I feel assured that you will be willing to make 
your correction as public as you made the origina] statement. 

It is naturally embarrassing for me to describe to you what I person- 
ally did during the Argonne engagement, but It is unavoidable, and 
whatever I say can be verified by the records of the War Department 
and by Colonel Brown, who was in command of the Three hundred and 
sixty-eighth Infantry, in which I commanded the Third Battalion. 

The original mission of my regiment under orders from corps head- 
quarters was the duty of combat liaison. These orders involved the 
detachment of the regiment from the division and it was brigaded 
with a regiment of dismounted French cavalry and both regiments, 
due to the seniority of the French colonel, were under his command. 
At 5 o'clock on the morning of the day the attack started these orders 
were changed and the brigade formed as above outlined was ordered 
to attack. The unit which I commanded was the last one on the left 
of the American time and the battalion of the French regiment on my 
lefi constituted the extreme right of the French line. 

This sudden change ef orders required immediate revision of the 
orders issued by me to my company commanders. As the attack was 
to open almost immediately, I had no time to prepare formal written 
orders, and therefore summoned all of the company commanders to 
my headquarters in order that there might be no misunderstanding. 
As the atiack was preceded by a barrage from our own artillery which 
lasted all night preceding the morning of the attack, there was prac 
tically no fire from the Germans except desultory long-range artil- 
lery fire. For this reason, plus the fact that my post of command 
was on the line occupied by my battalion, the company commanders 
were in no danger in reporting for orders, and it ts also incorrectly 
stated in your remarks that the battalion was left without officers, 
as each of the companies have four lieutenants in addition to the 
captain, 

It is also ineorrectly stated that the men of my battalion had been 
without food or water for two days preceding the attack. They had 
had the usual ration, the field kitchen had accompanied the battalion, 
and there was no lack of water. Upon starting the attack each man 
was provided with the usual emergency ration and with a full can- 
teen of water. It is true that on the second day of the attack, due to 
the fact that the German artillery placed a barrage behind my posi- 
tion, that the battalion was without food or water. This is not 
unusual in such a situation, and happened to many other units ip the 
line. 

Preceding the attack I made a personal reconnaissance of the Ger- 
man position with the men who were attached to my battalion head- 
quarters, including my adjutant. Having completed this, the bat- 
talion was marched out in a column and three companies deployed 
upon the line, the fourth remaining in support. At no time during 
the attack did I occupy a dugout of any kind; in fact, there was none 
available; and my post of command advanced with the front line, and 
at several times was actually In advance of it. At night I slept on 
the ground with the men and we were all necessarily in an exposed 
position in order to hold the advance we had succeeded in making. 
On the second day of the attack my post of command was In an open 
trench. This slight shelter was necessary for the protection of my 
Geld telephone as well as the support company and the platoon of the 


| 
| 
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machine-gun company assigned to my batialion. It als de r 
for messengers to come to and depart from headg ter 

It is not the fact that Captain Smith (colored), of Company K 
left to command two companies in the line without th« 

a single officer from his company and with but two officers of Comy y 
I The records show that Captain Green (colored), of Company I 
was killed tn action on September 29. Licutenant Ko; 
Company K, was evacuated on September 27 as slight wssed, and 
Lieutenant Scott (colored) also reported gassed « Septe ‘ x 
| This left Captain Smith (colored) with six lik r or 
o r casualty among the officers was Lieutenant You vho was in 
command of the scout platoon protecting the right o i, Who Ww 
seriously wounded by shell fire during the night « 8 
who remained at his post during the entire nigt ! 1 
me in the morning before going to the dressing station. This was : 
act of extraordinary heroism In recognition I recommended him f 
the distinguished service cross, which I am happy to say he received 
Captain Peeks (colored), in command of Company K, was reported 
| accidentally wounded on September 28, 

The facts in connection with the trial of officers of my b 1 
for cowardice in the face of the enemy were too well established to 
require extended comment. They were investigated y the Wat 
Department when the division returned from France nd 
testimony in that investigation, including my own, is on file 1: 
War Department. The complaints of discrimination and unf t 
ment of the colored officers were the subject of correspondence 
between Secretary of War Baker and myself, which culminated in a 
public statement by the Secretary stating that the complaints were 
without foundation, and this correspondence is alse on file in the 
War Department. This is all in addition to the fact that the off 
cers were tried by general court-martial at corps headquarts which 
was composed of officers of the highest rank and standing and none 
of whom .were in aby way connected with the Ninety-second Division 


May I say for your further information that part of 
supporting the charges was given by colored officers, 


the testimony 


With. your criticism of my efficiency I have no ‘quarrel, be ise 
that is a matter of opinion, but I earnestly request correction 
of erroneous statements of fact in connection with the use of my 
name in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Yours respectfully, 
B. F. Norns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Rersorp by printing a state- 
ment by the Rev. Dr. James Empringham. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
already gone in the Recorp in the Senate. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In view of the fact that it has gone 
in in the Senate, I withdraw my request. 


TENTATIVE LIST OF COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, my oftice has undertaken the 
additional task of preparing a list of hearings before commit- 
tees, so that the membership of the House may know in advance 
what committee hearings are going on each morning. I had 
such a list prepared yesterday and posted it in the Speaker's 
lobby. Some Members absent themselves from the Hall of the 
House before it adjourns in the afternoon, and so the informa 
tion does not come to their attention. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that immediately following the announcement of 
the adjournment of the House in the Recorp that I be per- 
mitted to extend a tentative schedule of hearings before com- 
mittees for the following day. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks leave 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing immediately 
following the adjournment a list of tentative commiitee hear- 
ings. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Reserving the right to object. I 
want to congratulate the gentleman on giving the House the in- 
formation that it is entitled to. 

Mr. TILSON. I understand, Mr. Speaker, that I may do this 
each day until furtaer order of the House. 

The SPEAKER. And to publish it each day until further 
order of the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask nnanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recoxrp by printing a state- 
ment by the Rey. Sam Small, veteran temperance lecturer and 
evangelist. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I object. 


That has 








pepe 
dd 
ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. MADDEN Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
February 5, 1926, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative Ust of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for February 5, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
(10.15 a. m.) 


Acquisition of sites for United States foreign embassies, con- 
fulutes, and legations (H. R. 6771). 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
(10.50 a. m.) 
Ratiroad labor disputes (H. R. 7180). 
IKRIGATION AND RECLAMATION. COM MITTEE 
(10 a. m.) 
To provide for the protection and development of the lower 
Colorado River Basin (H. R. 6251). 
JUDICLARY. COMMITTEE 
(10 a.m.) 
Fees for jurors and witnesses in the Federal courts (H. R. 
70, 120, 5216, 5817, and 6090). 


MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a.m.) 
For the regulation of radio communication (H. R. 
MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Department of national defense. 


NAVAL 


5589). 


AFFAIRS COM MITTER 
{10.80 a. m.) 
The five-year program for the Bureau of Naval Aeronautics; 
Admiral Moffett and his aids. 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m.) 


on State and Justice. 
on Independent Offices. 
on Commerce and Labor. 


Subcommittee 
Subcommittee 
Subcommittee 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Tnder clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

340. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
statement submitted by the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, showing the name of each civilian engineer employed 
between July 1, 
proving rivers and harbors, the time so employed, the com- 
pensation paid, and the place at and works on which em- 
ployed; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

341. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examinations and survey of Olympia Harbor, Wash. (H. Doc. 
No, 244); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and or- 
dered to be printed, with illustrations. 

342. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting drafts 
of three bills for the relief, respectively, of Frank Guelfi, 
Charles C. J. Wirz, and Juan Anorbe, former employees of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission; to the Committee on Claims. 

848. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report, dated January 29, 1926, from the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, on preliminary examination and survey 
authorized by the river and harbor act approved March 3, 
1925, of Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. and Wis. (H. Doc. 
No, 245) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations. 

REPORTS 


OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indlan Affairs.’ H. R, 183. 
A bill providing for a per capita payment of $100 to each en- 
rolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota from the 
tunds standing to their credit in the Treasury of the United 
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States; with amendments (Rept. No. 191). Referred to the 


Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


Mr. SWEET: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 7178. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to dispose of cer- 
tain allotted land in Boundary County, Idaho, and to purchase 
a compact tract of land to allot in small tracts to the Kootenai 
Indians as herein provided, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 192). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
3925. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to enable the 
people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States”; without amendment (Rept. No. 198). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
3995. A bill to amend the national defense act approved June 
3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating to re- 
tirement ; without amendment (Rept. No. 195). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 6376. A bill to amend the act for the relief of contractors 
and subcontractors for the post offices and other buildings and 
work under the supervision of the Treasury Department, and 
for other purposes, approved August 25, 1919, as amended by 
act of March 6, 1920; without amendment (Rept. No. 196). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. ANTHONY: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 8917. 
A bill making appropriations for the military and nonmili- 
tary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 197). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 


RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1589. 
A bill for the relief of George Barrett; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 194). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


BILLS AND 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8289) granting an increase of 
Michael Keenan; Committee on Invalid Pensions 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R, 88346) granting an increase of pension to An- 
drew McLaughlin; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8620) granting a pension to Elizabeth Forbes; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8869) granting a pension to Emma Florence 
Garretson; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


nsion to 
ischarged, 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 8899) to incorporate the 
Civil Legion ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 8900) to provide 
for the appointment of postmasters, officers and employees of 
the Customs and Internal Revenue Services, and other branches 
of the Government service; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (FH. R. 8901) to grant the consent 
and approval of Congress to the South Platte River compact; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 8902) to regulate, con- 
trol, and safeguard the disbursement of Federal funds ex- 
pended for the creation, construction, extension, repair, or 
ornamentation of any public building, highway, dam, excava- 
tion, dredging, drainage, or other construction project, and for 
other purposes; to the Commitee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 8903) to donate to 
for park pur- 


the town, munictpality, or city of Jupiter, Fla., 
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poses the abandoned tracts of land formerly used as a life- 
aving station; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 8904) to amend the act of 
July 5, 1884, relating to the registration of official mail matter 
of the executive departments; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 8905) to authorize certain 
proposed improvements at the United States Marine Hospital, 
Fort Stanton, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 8906) to protect the commerce 
of the United States and to punish the crime of piracy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H. R. 8907) for the purchase of 
a site and to begin construction thereon of a customhouse in 
the city of Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8908) granting 
the consent of Congress to George Washington Wakefield Memo- 
rial Bridge, a corporation, to construct a bridge across the 
Potomac River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 8909) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of Missouri, to 
eonstruct a bridge across the White River; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8910) granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge 
across the White River; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 8911) authorizing an 
appropriation of $11,000 for the purpose of aiding in the 
repair of damage done to roads, water systems, schools, and 
other public buildings in American Samoa; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 8912) to provide 
for the construction of a swimming pool at the Army and 
Navy Hospital at Hot Springs National Park, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT (by departmental request): A bill (H. R. 
8913) to provide for the permanent withdrawal of certain 
described lands in the State of Nevada for the use and benefit 
of the Indians of the Walker River Reservation; to the Com- 
mitte on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 8914) to create a cause of 
action for compensation in damages for injuries sustained and 
death resulting from injuries to any person through the wrong- 
ful act or omission by an agent, officer, or employee of the 
United States Government, and to provide procedure therefor; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 8915) for the adjustment 
of water-right charges on the Shoshone irrigation project, 
Wyoming, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 8916) granting public 
lands to the county of Kern, Calif., for public park purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 8917) making appropria- 
tions for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes; committed to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 8918) authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Louisiana, Mo.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 8919) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a public building thereon in the 
city of Bucyrus, State of Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 8920), providing for a 
survey and examination of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
for the purpose of determining the feasibility and estimating 
the cost of constructing a highway bridge across said rivers 
at Cairo, Ill., connecting the State of Kentucky, Illinois, and 


Missouri; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BULWINKELE: A bill (H. R. 8921) for the relief 
of the International Manufactures Sales Co. of America (Inc.) ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8922), granting a pension to Edgar M. 
Ramsey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 8923) for the relief of Sheffield 
Co. of Americus, Ga.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 8924) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel J. Roberts; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8925) to authorize the appointment of 
Capt. M. M. Cloud, retired, to the grade of major, retired, in 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 8926) granting a pension to 
Dora D. Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 8927) granting an increase 
of pension to Malinda Crouch ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 8928) granting a pension to 
George Heus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8929) granting a pension to Anna D. Ar- 
rowsmith ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8930) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy A. Bilyen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 8981) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Belford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bil! (H. R. 8982) for the relief of 
William F. Redding; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 8983) granting a pension 
to Harry Eoff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 8934) granting 
a pension to Sarah J. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 8935) granting a pen- 
sion to Louisa McArdle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 8936) to correct 
the military record of Samuel Wemmer; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 8987) permitting the 
sale of lot 9, 16.63 acres, in section 31, township 2 south, range 
17 west, in Bay County, Fla., to P. C. Black; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 8938) granting a pension to 
William D. Rodgers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 8939) granting an increase 
of pension to Phebe Ann Crane; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 8940) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha A. Dill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITTINGTON: A bill (H. R. 8941) for the relief 
of Turpin G. Hovas; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8942) for the 
relief of Emory 8. Hall; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 8943) grant- 
ing a pension to Albert Elmer Culpepper; to the Committee 
of Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) extend- 
ing the privileges of compensation and hospitalization to Her- 
man Lincoln Chatkoff; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BOWLES: Resolution (H. Res. 118) to pay Donald 
L. Coleman the suin of $208.33; to the Committee on Accounts, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

577. Resolution of the Council of the City of Portsmouth 
and Board of Supervisors of the County of Norfolk, opposing 
the construction of a toll bridge over the Southern Branch of 
the Elizabeth River, and the passage of House bill 7093: to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

578. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Boston Musicians’ 
Protective Association, Local No. 9, Herman P. Liehr, secre- 
tary-treasurer, recommending passage of House bill 444, known 
as the Army bands act: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

579. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition adopted by the officers and 
members of the Mount Joy Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
borough of Mount Joy, Lancaster County, Pa., opposing any 
change in the Volstead Act and urging strict enforcement of the 
law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

580. By Mr. IRWIN: Petitions signed by 556 veterans of 
the World War and patients in the Edward Hines, jr., Veter- 
ans’ Hospital at Maywood, IIL, praying for the passage of the 
amendments to the World War veterans’ act as proposed by 
the Disabled American Vcterans of the World War, the Amert- 
can Legion. and the Veterans of Foreign Wars; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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581. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches, indorsing the antilynching bill (H. R. 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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582. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of farmers of the fifth | 
congressional district of Ohio, opposing proposed amendment 
No. 6741 to the immigration act of 1924, to reduce immigration 
from Mexico; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- | 
Zuation. 

583. By Mr. WYANT: Resolution of the board of directors | 
of the United States Fisheries Association (Inc.), urging 
increased appropriation for the division of scientific inquiry | 
of the Bureau of Fisheries: to the Committee on the Merchant | 
Murine aud Fisheris 

“4. Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the | 
Cit f Piltsburgh, Pa., against the Gooding bill (S. 575); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


SENATE 


Fripay. / ehruary 5, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 1, 1926) 

The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., ou the expiration 
of the recess 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
run 

The VICK PRESIDENT The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 
Asl t Ernst La Follette Sackett 
Bayard bernald McKellar Sheppard 
Bingham Ferris McKinley Shipstead 
Blease Fess MeLean Shortridge 
torah Fletcher McMaster Simmons 
Bratton Prazier McNary Smith 
Brookhart (jeorge Mayfield Smoot 
Broussard Gerry Metcalf Stanfield 
Bruce Gillett Moses Stephens 
Butler Ginass Norbeck Swanson 
Cameron Goff Norris rrammell 
Cappet Gooding Nye ryson 
Caraway Hale Oddie Wadsworth 
Copeland liarreld Overman Walsh 
Couzens Harris Pepper Warren 
Cummins Heflin Vhipps Watson 
Dale tlowell Pine Weller 
Deneen jones, Wash Ransdell Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick Reed, Pa, Williams 
Kdge Keyes Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Kdwards King Kobinson, Ind, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 


senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent 
on account of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day 
The VICE PRESIDENT. FEighty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present, 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
the State of Ohio, remonstrating against the acceptance by 
the United States of the proposed Italian debt-settlement 


agreement, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Hie also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dayton 
and vicinity, in the State of Ohio, praying for the passage of 
Senate bill 98, granting increased pensions to veterans of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the Chinese 
relief expedition, and their widows, etc., which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McKINLEY presented resolutions adopted by the Board 
of Supervisors of Du Page County, UL, favoring the making 
of payment to owners for cattle destroyed in connection with 
the eradication of bovine tuberculosis, which were referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

MISSOURI PRODUCTS WEEK 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp a proclamation issued by the Governor 
of Missouri on the 30th of January. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, 

The proclamation is as follows: 

PROCLA MATION—MISSOURI 
(By 


Whereas the economic position that 


PRODUCTS WBEK 
Governor Sam A. Baker) 
Missouri must occupy among 


the States of the Nation is dependent upon the quantity and quality 
of the products of the mines, the factories, and the farms of Missouri; 
and 

Whereas the future welfare of Missouri is dependent upon Missourt's 
industrial expansion, in the further development of Missouri's natural 
resources, in the enlargement of factories, and in the fostering of a 


} mineral productions ; 
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more effective agricultural program to meet the demands of an in- 


creasing population; and 
Whereas Missouri is situated at the very axis of the United States 
with a land area of 43,985,280 acres, bordered and intersected by 
more than 900 miles water front of navigable streams, girded and 
crossed by railroad lines that connect the East with the West and 
the North with the South, and with a system of highways under 
construction that will connect all the areas of production with the 
State and National marketing centers, leading as never-failing 
arteries from civic centers into the Ozark Highlands, a favorite play 
ground of America: and 

Whereas Missouri, with 260,085 farms, standing first among all tho 
States of the Nation, is fifth in agriculture, of which corn and whea: 


are staple crops; fourth in gross value of farm products; first ip 
strawberries; first in quality of seed rice; third in mules; third in 
egg production; third in hogs; eighth in creamery buiter; fifteenth 
in fruit production; and 

Whereas it is a matter of record that Missouri has a greater 
variety of commercial minerals, such as zinc, lead, coal, iron, cobalt, 
barytes, marble, building stone, granite, clay, sand, gravel, nickel 
copper, tungsten, manganese, and tripoli, than any other State eyst 
of the Rocky Mountains, yet is listed as ninth in the value of its 


and 

the geographical and agricultural center of the 

United States, being neither north nor south, is suitable for growing 

with profit any of the crops produced in the North or the South; and 
Whereas Missouri now holds an enviable position for the marke‘ 


Whereas Missouri, 


| ing of grain products, is second in livestock marketing facilities, and 


has unparalleled 


opportunities for the conservation of water powe: 
which could be 


diverted to by textile mills in the handling of 
Missour! wool and Missouri cotton and by factories in turning out a 
variety of finished products taken from the Missouri mines and pro- 
duced on Missouri farms; and 


use 


Whereas Missouri ranks eleventh in total factory production: and 
Whereas it bas been suggested that the people of Missouri enrol! 
as students in a state-wide resource study during the week of Fel 


ruary 28 to March 6 to the end that special emphasis may be Jaid 
on Missouri's development possibilities ; 

Now, therefore, I, Sam A. Baker, Governor of Missouri, recommend 
that the week beginning February 28 and ending March 6, 1926, to 
be known as “ Missouri products week,"’ be devoted in some special 
manner in the press, in the schools, the churches, commercial, civi 
and labor organizations, and industrial plants of this State, to the 
earnest inculcation of the sound virtues of further production of+ the 
mines, the factories, and the farms, and the home consumption 
our State's products for the benefit of both capital and labor. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of State at the capitoi 
in Jefferson City this 30th day of January, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty-six. 

Sam A. Baker, Governor. 


Attest; 


CuargLes U, Becker, 
Secretary of State. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the bill (S. 2825) to grant the 
consent and approval of Congress to the South Platte River 
compact, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 140) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 549) for the relief of John H. Walker (Rept. No. 


| 141); 


| 


A bill (S. 553) for the relief of Fred V. Plomteaux (Rept. 
No. 142); and 

A bill (S. 554) for the relief of Frank Grygla (Rept. No. 
143). 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 37) for the relief of First Lieut. 
Harry L. Rogers, jr., reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 144) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 547) for the relief of James W. Laxson, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
145) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 3009) for the adjustment of water-right charges 
on the Shoshone irrigation project, Wyoming, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
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By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3010) to amend the act of February 26, 1925 
(chap. 343 of the statutes of the 68th Cong.), authorizing the 
coustruction of a bridge across the Colorado River near Lee 
Ferry, Ariz.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

ty Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 3011) to amend the United States cotton futures 
act. as amended; to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3012) to change the name of “The Trustees of 
St. Joseph’s Male Orphan Asylum” and amend the act incor- 





porating the same; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
By Mr. COPELAND: 


A bill (S. 3013) for the relief of D. A. Neumann; and 

A bill (S. 3014) to correct the naval record of John Lewis 
Burns; to the Committee on Naval Affairs 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3015) for the relief of William J. Murphy; to the | 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3016) granting an increase of pension to Julia A. 
Galbreath (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (8S. 3017) for the relief of Edwin R. Samsey; and 

A bill (S. 8018) for the relief of Alling R. Maish; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 3019) to reimburse certain fire-insurance companies 
the amounts paid by them for property destroyed by fire in 
suppressing bubonic plague in the Territory of Hawaii in the 
years 1899 and 1900; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 8020) providing that funds appropriated for the 
care and relief of Indians of California under the direction of 
the Seeretary of the Interior shall be expended through certain 
public agencies of the State of California ; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

sy Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 3021) to renew and extend certain letters patent; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 49) to provide for a monument 
to Maj. Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, late Surgeon General 
of the United States Army; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 50) requesting the President of 
the United States to invite foreign governments to participate 
in the Seventh International Dental Congress, to be held at 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 23 to 28, 1926, in conjunction with 
the Sesquicentennial Celebration of American Independence; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. McKELLAR, and Mr. SMITH each sub- 
mitted an amendment and Mr. HOWELL submitted two 
amendments intended to be proposed by them to House bill 1, 
the tax reduction bill, which were severally ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. HALE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 8722, the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill, 1926, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place insert the following: 

“To enable the Secretary of War to fill in and raise to grade such 
portion of the United States military reservation, Fort De Russey, 
Honolulu, Hawali, as is low, marshy, or insanitary, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act approved March 4, 1928 (42 Stat. L. 1445), 


entitled ‘An act to provide for the reclamation of said reservation, 
$100,000.’ ” 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 8264, the Agricultural Department 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 39, line 11, strike out “ $426,900” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $456,900,” and in line 19 on the same page, afier “ forests,” insert a 
colon and the following: “ Provided further, That not to exceed $30,000 
may be expended for digging wells and otherwise developing stock- 
watering places in the Modoc National Forest.” 


INVESTIGATION AS TO JUTE, HEMP, YARNS, AND CORDAGE 


Mr. FRAZIPR submitted the following resolution (8. Res. 
139), which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 
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Resolved, That the United States Tarif Commission be, and it is 
hereby, directed to investigate the cost of production, capitalization, 
efficiency, business methods, and profits or losses of corporations man 
facturing jute yarns or rovings, twist. twine and cordage, yarns made 
of flax, sisal, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture of any of them. provided fo 
in paragraphs 1003 and 1004 of the tariff act of 1922, and to report 
its findings to the Senate not later than May 31, 1926. 


ALICE B. WELCH 
Mr. JONES of Washington submitted the following resoln- 


tion (S. Res. 140), which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


ResolWwed, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay out of the miscellaneous items of the contingent fund 
of the Senate, fiscal year 1925, to Alice B. Welch, widow of John W. 
Weich, late the chief clerk in the office of the Architect of the Capitol, 
one year’s salary at the rate he wa ceiving by law at the time of 


his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 


ind 
all other allowances. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 2) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the consolidation of national banking associations,” ap- 
proved November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, 
section 5137, section 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 
5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, sec- 
tion 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 
as amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and 
to amend section 9, section 13, section 22, and section 24 of 
the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send to the desk a series 
of resolutions passed by the Community League of Mapleton 
Park, N. Y., and I ask that they be printed in the Recorp 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MAPLETON Com™muNItTryY Leacrve (INc.), 
Mapleton Park, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

At a regular meeting of the Mapleton Community League (Inc.), 
held Monday, February 1, 1926, the following resolution was unant- 
mously adopted: 

“ Whereas the present coal strike has created a deplorable condil- 
tion in the Borough of Brooklyn, county of Kings, State of New 
York, which has already affected, and which may hereafter continue 
to seriously affect a vast number of families, the members of which 
are suffering intensely ; and 

“Whereas the Mapleton Community League (Inc.), is of the 
opinion that it Is a civie duty to take a firm stand in order that such 
condition may be terminated: Now, for the purpose of effecting such 
result, be it 

“Resolwed, That this organization go on record as favoring some 
immediate action on the part of his Excellency the Hon. Calvin Cool- 
fdge, President of the United States, and on the part of the Hens. 
Rovat 8S. Copenanp and James W. Wapswortn, Senators from the 
State of New York, in order that there be a peaceful settlement of the 
coal strike and the return to normal deliveries; be it further 

“Resolwed, That in the opinion of this organization a firm stand 
should be taken, and if necessary there should be a return to the ‘ big 
stick’ policy; and be it further 

“Resolvcd, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the Hon. 
Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States, the Hons. Royar 8. 
Coretanp and James W. Wapswortu, Senators from the State of 
New York, and to the press.” 

MBLVIN D. Patron, President. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. FESS. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
two resolutions introduced by the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. 
Carrer], the one authorizing in a formal way the Committee 
on the District of Columbia to hold hearings, employ a stenog- 
rapher, and so forth, and the other authorizing the same com- 
mittee to investigate the coal situation in the District of 
Columbia. I ask for the immediate consideration of the reso- 
lutions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Are the resolutions going to lead to-.any dis- 
cussion? If they do, I hope the Senator will withdraw them. 

Mr. FESS. I do not believe they will lead to any discus- 
sion. If so, I shall let them go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Neither of the resolutions pro- 
vides for permanent extra clerks, I understand? 

Mr. FESS. No. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT 
will be received 

The resolution (S. Res 
the 3d instant, was read, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Without objection the resolutions 


136) submitted by Mr. CAPPER on 
considered by unanimous consent, 


Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia, or any 
subcommittee thereof, hereby is authorized during the Sixty ninth 
Col ss to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
ind t mploy a stenographer at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per 
hundred words, to repert such hearings as may be had in connection 

ith iy subject which may be before said committee, the expenses 
ther to be pald out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that 
tl mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the ses- 
: xr recesses of the Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF COAL SLTUATION IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mir. FESS. From the same committee I report back favor- 
ably with an amendment the resolution (S. Res. 137) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Capper on the 3d instant, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration, 

Vir. BORAH. Let the resolution be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Curr CcorrK, The resolution is reported with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 3, to strike out the word “all” 
before the word “ conditions,” so as to read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia, or any 
subcommittee thereof, hereby is authorized to investigate conditions 
and matters relating to the coal situation in said District, including 
the prices pald for coal and substitutes therefor by dealers in fuel in 
the District, cost of fuel at points of origin, transportation costs and 
rate dravage and all other expenses of delivery to the ultimate con- 

mer, and prices charged by said dealers for fuel in the District 
of Columbia, For these purposes said committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may in their discretion employ such accountants and auditors 


as shall be necessary for examining and auditing books, accounts, and 
record aforesaid, all costs of such investigation to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, does that include 
both bituminous and anthracite coal? 

Mr. FESS. It does. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I would only suggest that the 
same thing has been done with respect to anthracite by the 
coal commission at a very heavy expense. 

Mr. FESS. The committee has been proceeding with the in- 
vestigation and the usual formal resolution giving them anu- 
thority to hold hearings had not yet been adopted. That has 
just been acted upon, and the resolution now under considera- 
tion simply gives the committee authority to investigate the 
coal situation in the District of Columbia. The Senator from 
Kansas will explain the purport of it. If it leads to any dis- 
cussion, I will withdraw it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not want to have it with- 
drawn. I am yery much in favor of it. I think it is an excel- 
lent thing to do. I was only going to suggest that the terms 
of the resolution are broad enough to include a reexamination 
of all that the coal commission went into. They had detailed 
reports from every separate coal company and published them, 
and we do not want to duplicate that work. If the resolution 
involves an investigation of the cost of bituminous coal at 
the mines or at the dealers’ yards or anywhere else, then I 
think it is a fine thing, and I hope the Senate will agree to it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Kansas a question. I notice that this is rather a com- 
prehensive resolution and provides for the employment of 
accountants, experts, and so forth, and to pay them from the 
contingent fund of the Senate. It seems to me the subject is 
comprehensive enough to justify a joint investigation in which 
both the House and the Senate should participate, and then 
the funds for the expenses would come from both sources, and 
a concurrent resolution for the payment of such expenses could 
pass in the regular way. 

I make this suggestion because we have to appropriate sooner 
or later to make up the contingent fund of the Senate, and 
those appropriations are becoming very large. Some of the 
investigation committees of late have been provided with attor- 
neys at $50 to $100 a day for months at a time, and account- 
ants and experts at nearly the same figure. It occurs to me 
that resolutions which open up the way for such large expenses 
ought to be passed in a regular way through both Houses, by 
bill or joint or concurrent resolution, and not merely through 
one bedy by itself, where little attention is given by anyone 
except the mover of the resolution. I ask whether there are 
to be any extensive appropriations of that kind necessary? 


of such dealers 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think we ought to let the 
resolution go over. It is a resolution providing for the employ- 
ment of counsel and e.perts of various kinds and ought to 
receive some consideration. 

Mr. CAPPER. There will not be any considerable expenses 
in this matter. The fact is I have had a conference with the 
Comptroller General, Mr. McCarl. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. McCarl tells me that he will provide us 
with two or three auditors, who in less than a week will ob 
tain all the information we desire. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Kansas will see that the 
expenses are kept at a minimum? 

Mr. CAPPER. I do not think there will be any expense 
at all. 

Mr. BORAH,. Mr. President, may I ask what is the object 
and purpose of this investigation? What is it proposed to do 
after the committee shall have obtained the facts? 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, there has been widespread 
complaint in the city of Washington as to charges which have 
been made for coal. I have received more than a hundred 
letters from consumers of coal complaining that they are being 
The Committee on the District of 
Columbia has had several meetings. The coal dealers seem to 
welcome an examination of their books; in fact, they invite ii. 

Mr. BORAH. I should think they would, because probably 
no attention would be paid to the matter after the work Lad 
been done. 

Mr. CAPPER. Just what action the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia might suggest when they obtain the informa- 
tion I do not know, but all we want is the facts as to the cost 
of coal that is coming into the city of Washington and the 
prices that are being charged the consumers of coal in Wash- 
ington. It is not a big matter at all; that is, so far as the 
cost and time are concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there is not any doubt in any- 
body’s mind about the prices which are being paid for coal and 
about the profiteering which is going on by reason of the coal- 
strike situation; but, as has been suggested here by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], we had a very expensive 
investigation of the subject a year or two ago, and, of course, 
the testimony then obtained has been thrown into the archives, 
and there it is. Neither the consumers of coal nor anyone else 
got any benefit, and I suspect there will be no benefit whatever 
derived from this investigation. If, however, it is not going 
to cost much, we might as well be whiling away our time in 
that manner as in any other ; but if it is going to be very cosily, 
it will be just that much more money thrown away. 

Mr. CAPPER. I do not believe there will be any cost at all 
in this hearing, and we are not going to duplicate the work 
which has heretofore been done by anyone else. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope this resolution will 
be agreed to. The committee has in mind the employment of 
a few men for merely a few days to bring out the facts. 
If I can not get relief for my city, I want to vote to give some 
relief to the people of Washington. The action proposed may 
result in some benefit to the people here, and I hope the 
resolution will be adopted. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I promised to withdraw the 
resolution in case it led to any discussion, and, therefore, [ 
think it had better go over. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I believe I have the floor. 

I am in sympathy with an investigation into coal prices, 
because there can be no question that there has been profiteer- 
ing as a result of the existing coal strike and that such prof- 
iteering is seriously affecting the price that is being paid for 
coal by the people in the District of Columbia. The purpuse 
of the proposed resolution is to correct this situation, but un- 
fortunately the investigation may take so long a period of 
time that before its conclusion the coal strike may be over and 
high prices may have been paid continuously, notwithstand- 
ing the proposed Investigation. 

There is a practical method of meeting this situation and 
meeting it at once. It is not an untried method. We have a 
Government fuel yard here in the District of Columbia. That 
Government fuel yard can be directed to supply coal to con- 
sumers within the District at the cost of the fuel, plus the cost 
of handling. It can be done at once, and almost instantly 


profiteering in coal will cease in the District of Columbia. 
It may not be necessary for the Government fuel yard to pro- 
ceed, at least for any length of time, with the sale of coal. 
That has been often the experience wherever this plan has 
been adopted. It has been-tried and has been effective in the 
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city of Omaha, Nebr., not only with respect to coal but with 
respect to ice. It has been tried also in the city of Lincoin, 
Nebr., and it has been tried elsewhere in this country. It is 
a method involving the proposition of public competition, an 
ultimate reserve power that can be invoked for the protec- 
tion of the public. I am not in favor of the public operation 
of fuel yards as a matter of general policy, but I am in favor 
of public competition in emergencies, as a means to an end; 
and it is an effective means. 

I have submitted to the Senate a resolution directing the 
Committee on the District of Columbia to prepare and report a 
bill providing for this procedure, and I am merely awaiting 
the opportunity of a morning hour to call up that resolution 
for consideration. In fact, I would call it up now were I not 
confident that a discussion of the resolution would be objected 
to at the present time. The method to which I refer, if 
adopted, will stop the profiteering promptly. Any other course 
will continue this profiteering until possibly the emergency 
shall have passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee striking out the word 
“all” before the word “ conditions.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very glad to see the 
change of heart across the aisle. This strikes me as a favorable 
time to ask unanimous consent to bring up Senate Resolution 
No. 48, which is on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep] is out of the Chamber, and I hope the Senator 
from New York will not make that request at this time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, Mr. President, I assumed 
some Senator across the aisle, some Republican, would object 
to the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would have to object to anything which 
might be calied up which would lead to any debate while the 
tax reduction bill is pending, and I think that the resolution 
of the Senator from New York would lead to debate. I say 
that with all due deference to the feelings of the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very much obliged to the Senator 
from Utah for his kind words. He need not worry any about 
the feelings of the Senator from New York. The Senator from 
New York is conscious that he is trying to do something for 
the suffering people in his State. I think this morning, Mr. 
President, the Senators from New England might join me in 
this matter. I notice the distinguished chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee is in the Chamber. New England 
is snow-bound, as New York is snow-bound and New Jersey is 
snow-bound. There will be no coal moved anywhere in those 
sections of the country for several days; and this is the time 
when the Republicans from those sections, highly favored by 
the legislation passed by the Senate from time to time, might 
join in passing some legislation which has to do with the inter- 
ests of humanity. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that the Senator from Utah, who 
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| United States could settle in two hours if he would set him 


| delay or try to delay the passage of the tax bill by the Sen 


is noted for his kindness of heart, will withdraw his objection | 


and let us have immediate consideration of this resolution 


asking the President to invite the operators and the miners to 


the White House in order that there may be a conference. I 
have no doubt that out of such conference would come a set- 
tlement of the strike, as happened when other distinguished 
men occupied the Presidency. I remember that when Mr. 
Roosevelt was President of the United States and Mr. Harding 
was President, each of those good men had but to invite the 
persons involved in coal strikes to the White House and in a 
day’s time the strike was settled. I hope the Senator from 
Utah will withdraw his objection and let us have action, be- 
cause I know the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Burier] 
is anxious this morning to cooperate in this movement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say again, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, who objected to the resolution on a pre- 
vious occasion, is out of the Chamber on business of the com- 
mittee, and I can not allow the resolution to be acted upon at 
this time in his absence. I ask the Senator from New York 
or to let us proceed with the consideration of the revenue 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
bao certainly should be the first to desire this matter ad- 
u e 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be; I am not going to discuss 
whether that is the case or not; but I want to proceed with the 
revenue bill and get it out of the way. 
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Mr. COPELAND. 


Mr. President, two years ago when I 
sought to have incorporated in the revenue bill an amend 
ment seeking to grant an exemption for losses incurred by 
reason of illness I was told that my amendment was out of 
order. When I inquired why I was told, “because the pur- 
pose of government is to protect property.” Mr. President, 
with all the strength of my body and soul I dispute that. 
The purpose of government is to serve humanity; it is the 


purpose of government 
do for himself. 


to do for the citizen what he can not 


Mr. President, if the distinguished administration Senator 
from Utah feels that this property matter cun not wait 10 
minutes in order that the cause of humanity may be served 
I must submit, of couse, because under the rules I can get 
ho further if he presses the obj CtIOn. ] think, how ver, l see 


in his face that he is yielding a little and that he does not 
intend to press the objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I intend to press it, Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, Mr. President, there is nothing for 
me to do but to subside, knowing that the Republicans con- 
tinue to be unwilling to do for those who are suffering from 
cold as the result of a strike which the President of the 


self to it. 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I have no intention to 


ate, but I think the most important question before the United 
States to-day is the coal situation. I wish Members of this 
body could see the coal situation as it affects my State of 
New Jersey through the eyes of suffering 
State. I came from New York last night. It is snow-bound. 
There is a lack of fuel in many homes: the schools ure closed 
on account of the inability to get coal. In many places coal 
can not be obtained at all; it can not be bought. On Long 
Island, within 10 miles of New York City, coal is bringing from 
$34 to $35 a ton and can hardly be obtained at that price. 


residents of my 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dwes the Senator from New Jer- 
sey yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BDWARDS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator please tell us what 


piece of legislation is pending here with relation to the coal 
strike? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not know, but I know that something 
ean be done and I know that it wil! not do any harm to adopt 
the resolution of the Senator from New York. President 
Roosevelt took action on the occasion of a previous strike; 
President Harding also acted, and President Coolidge can and 
must do it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President. I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey that during the Wilson administration 
when there was a terrible coal strike in the mines of West 
Virginia, and a good many people were killed, a committee 
of the Senate, headed by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] and of which, according to my recollection the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] was a member, went there 
and brought about a settlement. The differences were settled 
between the operators and the miners: work went on, and we 
have not heard any more from it since. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move that the tax bill 


be set aside temporarily in order that we may give some 
thought to the coal situation. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 


wants to put his motion in that form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proper motion would be to 
move to take up whatever subject the Senator desires. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well, Mr. President. I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 43, requesting the President to take steps to bring about 
an immediate resumption of anthracite coal mining; and on 
that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 
I shall have to observe that pair for the present. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I 
understand that if present he would vote as I shall, and there- 
fore I feel at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when !': name was called). lL have a 

ir with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nex.y}. 

transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Means) and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 
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The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania (after having voted in the nega- 
tlve) I 
Delaware {Mr. Bayarp], and I am not sure how he would vote. 
As I can not obtain a transfer, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Neery] is unavoidably absent 
on business. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] and the Senator from 
South Dakota {Mr. MCMasrTer] are paired for the day and 
are necessarily absent. 

The senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily 
absent on account of Ulness. He has a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], who is also neces- 
sarily absent. 

The senior Senator from California [Mr. JouNnson] is also 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. MCLEAN (after having voted in the negative). 
junior Senator from Virginia (Mr. Grass] voted? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have a general pair with 
In his absence, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FERNALD. As I stated, I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. I find that 
I can transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary]. I do so and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ASHURST. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Scuat.]. Belng unable to secure a 
transfer at this moment, and not knowing how that Senator 
would vote, | refrain from voting. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (after having voted in the 
negative). I have a pair with the Senator from California 
{[Mr. JoHNSON]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNpERWoop] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I find that I am able to transfer 
my pair to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
Therefore I will allow my vote in the negative to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 47, as follows: 


Has the 


that Senator. 


YEAS—29 
Blease Edwards La Follette Smith 
Brookhart Ferris McKellar Trammell 
Broussard Frazier Mayfield Tyson 
Bruce George Norris Walsh 
Caraway Harri Nye Wheeler 
Copeland Heflin Overman 
Couzels Howell Sheppard 
Dill Kendrick Shipstead 
NAYS—47 

Bingham Fess Moses Simmons 
Boreh Fletcher Norbeck Smoot 
Bratton Gillett Oddle Stanfield 
Butler Goff lVepper Stephens 
Cameron Gooding Phipps Swansou 
Capper tale Pine Wadsworth 
Cummins Harreld Ransdell Warren 
Dale Jones, Wash, Reed, Pa, Watson 
Deneen Keyes Robinson, Ark. Weller 
Edge King Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Prost McKinley Sackett Willis 
Fernald Metcait Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—20 
Ashurst Glass Lenroot Neely 
Bayard Greene McLean Pittman 
Curtis Harrison McMaster Reed, Mo 
du Pont Johnson MeNary Schall 
Gerry Jones, N. Mex. Means Underwood 


So Mr. CoreL.ANp’s motion was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to say that I 
shall renew my effort at the earliest possible moment. I can 
not believe it possible that by so overwhelming a sentiment 
the Senate is opposed to a discussion of how relief may be 
afforded in this coal crisis. 

I shall take it for granted that their anxiety to pass the tax 
bill has influenced some Members to vote against my motion 
who otherwise would be glad to do something in this particular 
matter. At least, however, the vote indicates to the country 
and to the suffering people in the northeast that up to this 
time there is no desire apparent in the action of the Senate 
to give relief to the suffering, which is going on at this moment 
in every part of that section of the country. I want the 
Senate to know that, so far as I am concerned, I am going 
to do everything I can each day to try to bring relief in this 
situation. 

Mr. KENDRICK. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I desire to ask the Senator from New 
York if he believes that the discussion of his joint resolution 
would require more than perhaps a half-hour of time? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I know the heart of the 
Senator from Wyoming, and I know that he is genuinely in- 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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| terested in bringing about some relief. I want to state for 
| myself that I do not want to take any action or attempt any 

movement here which will delay the passage of the tax bill, 
| 1 am in favor of the tax bill, and I want it passed; but it 
| would not hurt us a bit to turn aside for half an hour to 
| give consideration to this other matter, which has to do with 
| the lives of the people. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New York a question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would the Senator be willing, in case the 
chairman of the committee would consent to it, to have the 
| tax bill laid aside for 25 or 30 minutes, which I think the 
Senator indicated would be sufficient time within which to get 
action? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator's motion was to displace the 
tax bill as the unfinished business of the Senate and substi- 
tute the joint resolution dealing with the coal situation. 

Mr, COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not 
think one Senator is any more concerned than another about 
the distressful conditions that the Senator from New York 
refers to, growing out of the coal strike; especially the situa- 
tion in the eastern section of the country. We are all, I 
think, in sympathy with what the Senator from New York 
desires to do. I have my doubts about whether his resolution 
is going to accomplish very much in that direction; but, how- 
ever that may be, we are all anxious that something should be 
done along this line. The trouble is that we are now con- 
sidering a bill which the country regards as an emergency 
measure, and unless that bill is enacted into law within a cer- 
tain limit of time, the probabilities are that it will not become 
law in time to give the taxpayers the benefit of it upon their 
incomes of 1925. - 

In that situation the Senator moves to displace that 
| emergency measure, about which so much haste is necessary, 
with this other measure. I am anxious that the Senator's 
resolution shall have consideration. It will get consideration 
speedily, I take it, whether it gets it this morning or not. 
Therefore, I make the suggestion to the Senator that if he 
really believes he can get this matter acted upon within 25 
or 30 minutes, if he would ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance to lay aside temporarily the tax bill and 
give the Senator from New York 380 minutes in which to get 
action upon his resolution, the Senator from Utah would 
probably agree. I have not talked with him, and I do not 
know what his disposition is, but I think he would agree. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not believe it can be done 
in 30 minutes. The quickest way to get action on the Senator's 
resolution is to pass the tax bill. I do not know how much 
longer that is going to take. 

Mr. SIMMONS. -Let me appeal to the Senator from Utah. 
Whether the Senator from New York can get his resolution 
acted on in that time or not, he thinks he can, and I think it 
is probable that he will be able to get action on it within that 
time. Under the circumstances, the Senater from Utah ought 
to give him that length of time. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
is deeply interested in the subject concerning which his reso- 
lution has been introduced. I voted against taking up the 
resolution, not because I have any deep anxiety for the speedy 
passage of this tax bill, for unless some changes are made in 
it I shall find it difficult to vote for it. But I feel that we 
can not déal with the coal question so as to favor those whom 
the Senator from New York desires to favor, and benefit those 
who are entitled to be benefited, by the passing of this reso- 
lution. I am perfectly satisfied that it would have no effect 
whatever, and I feel that when we take up the question of 
dealing with the coal problem we must take it up in a different 
way, by passing a bill which will give some power, not only 
to the President, but perhaps to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or some other body, to deal with the subject matter. 

We have been investigating the coal question, and passing 
resolutions with reference to the coal question, for 18 years, 
to my personal knowledge, but we have not controlled in the 
slightest the situation when an emergency like the present 
arises. Unless the Congress of the United States is willing to 
take up this subject and make the production and the distri- 
bution of coal a matter of public service, and impress it with 
public concern, and legislate as to it upon that basis, we are 
not going to help those whom the Senator from New York very 
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much desires to help. 
against his motion, and I see no possible chance to help in the 
situation by merely passing his resolution. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, did I not move that Senate 
Resolution 43 be acted upon? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion was that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 43. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then I say to the Senator from Idaho 
that Senate Joint Resolution 48, which we voted upon and 
which was yoted down, is the emergency clause of the Oddie 
bill, which proposes to do exactly what the Senator from Idaho 
has in mind, namely, in an emergency to give full effect to the 
act of September 22, 1922, to provide for the appointment of a 
Federal fuel distributor and to require the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to go forward in the matter. 

I believe, however, that the disposition of the Senate is such | 
that it is useless to attempt to go into any extended debate on | 
the subject at this time. In harmony with what the Senator | 
from North Carolina has suggested, I move that the Senate 
proceed for 40 minutes to a consideration of what may be done 
in this emergency to bring relief to the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that could only be done by | 
unanimous consent, and it would be d waste of time. I agree | 
with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], and I am per- 
fectly willing, just as soon as the tax bill is out of the way, to 
take up legislation on this subject matter and handle it in the 
proper way. I must object. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me suggest to the Senator from Utah 
that he will waste more time by objecting to the consideration | 
of the coal situation than he will make by it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be, but it was reported to me last | 
night that the Senator from New York was going to filibuster 
on this every day. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I resent what the Senator 
from Utah says. I am not filibustering against the tax bill. 
The Senator from Utah knows that I am in favor of the tax 
bill. When a man rises in the Senate to seek to do something 
for people who are cold and shivering, who have wet feet and 
no place to dry them, I want the Senator from Utah to under- 
stand that that is not a filibuster, as I understand the word. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, would it be possible for us to 
get unanimous consent that we just vote on this proposition? 

Mr. ASHURST. Without debate? 

Mr. SMITH. Without debate, to vote on the proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. What resolution does the Senator now pro- 
pose to bring before the Senate? 

Mr. COPELAND. If we are going to do as the Senator from | 
South Carolina suggests, let us take up the simple resolution 
which I introduced a day or two ago requesting the President 
to invite to the White House the committee of operators and 
miners with a view to impressing upon them the national 
necessity for settling the strike. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us vote on it. 

Mr. SMITH. Why could we not have unanimous consent 
that we just vote on the proposition? Each man could express 
his views in his vote. 

Mr. BORAH, What resolution is it about which the Senator 
is now talking? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that we set aside the tax bill long enough to yote upon Senate 
Resolution 134, which reads: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to invite to the White | 
House the committee of operaters and miners in order that he may urge 
upon them the national importance of an immediate settlement of the 
anthracite coal strike. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I object to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The Senate 
resumes the consideration of the tax reduction bill. 

Mr. KENDRICK subsequently said: Mr. President, I wish to | 
say just a word about the vote I cast this morning on tne 
motion submitted by the Senator from New York [Mr. Copr- 
LAND]. In making this statement I desire to point out the fact | 
that since the tax bill has been under consideration I have | 








I object. 


indicated not only a willingness but an anxiety to do every- 
thing I could to promote action on that bill. As I recall, I 
have answered every telephone call in order to keep a quorum, 
and I have gone further and voted for practically all, if not all, 
recommendations of the committee. I have not always agreed 
with the conclusions of the committee. As an illustration, I | 
have been called upon to vote on every tax bill brought before 
the Senate since the beginning of the World War, and the 
records will show that I voted for every increase in surtaxes 
that has been proposed. In the consideration of the pending 
bill I voted for lower surtaxes than I believe are consistent | 
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It was for that reason that I voted | 


| have sustained him. I 
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and wise. I did so on the recommendation of the committee 
end on the assertion of the Treasury that the lower tax rate 
yleld a larger return to the rmment than the higher 
rates. My understanding is that this condition is not brought 
about by a violation of the law on the part of taxpayers, 
that because of the high rates the taxpayers si! 
their right to avoid the payment, under the law 
their funds in such enterprises as return a surer though smaller 
income. They make the sacrifice, in other words, before rather 
than after the return. 


Gov 


but 
exer i ce 


investing 


; 
npiy 
, bY 


I make this statement in connection with the tax bil! in 
order to refer to the vote on the coal-strike resolution Man. 
times in my experience I have listened to the criticisms of the 
Congress, and especially of the Senate, and at times have been 

| led to wonder why the country has so often been prompted to 
criticize us. I believe that if one were looking for an answer 
to that question, the action of the Senate th morning » the 
motion made by the Senator from New York wonld present as 
striking a reason why the country criticizes Congress without 
| reservation as can be found in al) the records of the United 


States Senate. 

Without any regard to what Senators may think about it, on 
this, the 5th day of February, 1926, the Senate of United 
States has suggested by a yea-and-nay vote that it is mors i 
cerned in reducing the taxes on people who have incomes in 
excess of $3,500 than it is in relieving the real distress of a 
multitude of people who are practically without incomes and 
who are suffering and perhaps even freezing to death for the 
want of fuel. That is the record, and there is no getting away 
from it. 

I for one consider it all the more unfortunate, because I do 


the 


| not believe that represents the sentiment of the men whom I 


know in the United States Senate. 

I belleve we all agree that the wording of the motion was 
unfortunate. I believe that Senators who voted on the motion 
were more or less misinformed. I believe also that if the Sen- 
ator from New York had moved to temporarily lay aside the 
business before the Senate and proceed to the consideration of 
his resolution for not more than 40 minutes the Senate would 
like to believe that it would have done 
so, because of the unfortunate effect of this particular ‘action 
on the country. 

Mr. President, I insist, after hearing nearly all of the debate 
on the proposed coal resolution, that it is something more than 
a gesture. 

There is a real and tragic situation resuiting directly from 
this unfortunate coal strike. I believe it is a fact that there 
is real distress and suffering on the part of a multitude of 


| people who are unable to protect themselves against the situ- 


ation. 
cal one. 


I do not believe this resotution is necessarily a politi 
Certainly it is a weil-known fact that it is in line 


| with well-established precedents, and, what is more, the action 


establishing those precedents brought definite results in the 
settlement of controversies which made them necessary. I, 
for one, am impelled to believe that if the resolution were 


passed by the Senate and were sent to the President of the 
United States he would promptly take action on it, becanse 
of this unmistakable evidence that both the Congress and the 
country would sustain him in such action. And in spite of 
the apparently arbitrary attitude of the operators, I do not 


| believe they could withstand an insistent demand from the 
President to lend themselves whole-heartedly toward settie- 
ment of the strike. 

Believing that way, Mr. President, I hope that when the 


Senate convenes again to-morrow morning the Senator from 
New York will again offer his resolution in a modified form, 
and I hope the Senate will then entirely reverse its action of 
to-day. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I want to add my voice to 
the voice of the Senator from Wyoming {Mr. Kenvaricx}. I 
am very much in the same situation as the Senator from 


Wyoming. If there has been in this body a more consistent 
supporter of the Mellon system of taxation, both at the last 
session of Congress and this session, than myself I do not 
know who it is. No Senator, not even the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], is more desirous than I am that the 
passage of the pending tax bill should be accelerated. But, 
now that the Senator from New York is prepared to give 


assurance that he will not ask more than half an hour of 
time of the Senate for the consideration of his resolution, I 
do think that the indulgence for which he asks might be 
accorded to him. Certainly the situation in Pennsylvania is 
acrid to the yery last degree, and it bears, because of special 
circumstances, with peculiar hardship upon the people of the 
cities of New York and their business. 
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The only effective mediation in strikes in this country, after 
all, has been the mediation of the President of the United 
States, and it might well be that the President would accept 
the suggestion of the resolution and take some steps to bring 
the present anthracite strike to an end. I have seen more 
time wasted in this body in deprecating delay in regard to 
some pending measure than the time that would be actually 
consumed by the discussion of the measure itself. Under the 
circumstances, I trust that I may be permitted to say that I hope 
that the resolution will be taken up to-morrow by the Senate, 
with the understanding that no more than half an hour of dis- 
cussion is to be given to it, and after that we could resume 
consideration of the tax bill. Then, so far as I know, there 
will be nothing to retard the continued consideration of the 
latier 

Mr, COPELAND. 
Senators, 
my 


of 


Mr. President, I am very much obliged to 
I fear that some Senators, perhaps, misunderstand 
efforts. I noticed a dispatch from a staff correspondent 
the New York Evening Post saying that “the efforts of 
New York Democrats to embarrass the President in the coal 
problem came to naught to-day.’ 

I want to say that I have no desire to embarrass the Presi- 
deut of the United States. No New York Democrats have this 
desire. We have only one desire and that is that coal may be 
supplied so that the poor of the country can have warmth. 

In view of what the Senator from Wyoming [Mr Kenpricx] 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] have said, I give 
notice that to-morrow morning, when the Senate convenes, I 
shall ask for half an hour in order that the Senate may con- 
sider the resolution which I have presented. I am not asking 
for half an hour to be consumed by myself. I am asking that 
half an hour of the time of the Senate may be given to the 
consideration of the resolution, 


Mr. HEFLIN. And at the expiration of that time vote 
on it? 
Mr. COPELAND. Yes; at the expiration of the time take a 


vote on the resolution. 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I send to the desk an amendment to the 
pending bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I send to the desk an amendment, which 
I ask to have printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

The question is upon agreeing to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment be reported 

The CHurer CLERK. On page 113, line 1, strike out all after 
the word “records” down to and including the word “ Presi- 
dent" in line 5, and in lieu thereof insert: “and shall be open 
to examination and inspection as other public records under 
the same rules and regulations as may govern the examination 
of public documents generally,” so as to read: 

Returns upon which the tax has 
sioner shall constitute public 


been determined by the commis- 
records, and shall be open to examina- 
tion and inspection as other public records under the same rules and 
regulations may govern the examination of public 
generally, 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, so that we may have some 
continuity in discussing this subject, the consideration of which 
was interrupted when a recess was taken last night, I desire 
to point out the specific difference between the bill as reported 
out by the Finance Committee of the Senate and the act that 
is now in force. 

For the benefit of Senators, I may say that they will find on 
page 230 of the comparative print section (b), line 17, the act 
as it now is on the statute books, reading as follows: 


(b) The soon as practicable in each year 
cause to be prepared and made available to public inspection in such 
manner as he may determine In the office @ the collector in each 
internal-revenue district and in such other places as he may deter- 
mine, sts containing the name and the post-office address of each 
person making an income-tax return in such district, together with 
the amount of the income tax paid by such person. 


as 


documents 


commissioner shall as 


That provision ofthe statute has obviously been of no benefit, 
but rather has been a detriment, to the proper administration 
of the income tax law. The House preposed to repeal that 
provision of the law, and when they sent the bill to the Senate 
they had reinserted the provisions of law as they appeared 
prior to the enactment of the act of 1924, 
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The law prior to the act of 1924, which the amendment under 
discussion proposes to amend, provided, as will be found on 
page 112 of the committee print, as follows: 


Returns upon which the tax has been determined by the commissioner 
shall constitute public records; but, except as hereinafter provided tn 
this section and section 1203, they shall be open to inspection only 
upon order of the President and under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary and approved by the President. 


Subdivision (b), foumd on page 113, provides: 


(b) (1) The Secretary and any officer or employee of the Treasury 
Department, upon request from the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives, the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
or a select committee of the Senate or House specially authorized to 
investigate returns by a resolution of the Senate or House, or a joint 
committee so authorized by concurrent resolution, shall furnish such 
committee sitting in executive session with any data of any character 
contained in cr shown by any return, 


Subsection 2 of subdivision (b) provides: 


(2) Any such committee shall have the right, acting directly as a 
committee or by or through such examiners or agents as it may desig- 
hate or appoint, to inspect any or all of the returns at such times and 
in such manner as it may determine. 


Subsection 3 provides: 


(83) Any relevant or useful information thus obtained may be sub- 
mitted by the committee obtaining it to the Senate or the House, or to 
both the Senate and the House, as the case may be, 


Subdivision (c) provides: 


(c) The proper officers of any State may, upon the request of the 
governor thereof, have access to the returns of any corporation, or to 
an abstract thereof showing the name and income of the corporation, 
at such times and in such manner as the Secretary may prescribe. 


Subdivision (d) provides: 


(a) All bona fide shareholders of record owning 1 per cent or more 
of the outstanding stock of any corporation shall, upon making request 
of the commissioner, be allowed to examine the annual income returns 
of such corporation and of its subsidiaries. Any shareholder who 
pursuant to the provisions of this section is allowed to examine the 
return of any corporation, and who makes known in any manner what- 
ever not provided by law the amount or source of income, profits, losses, 
expenditures, or any particular thereof, set forth or disclosed in any 
such return, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or 
both. 


Subdivision (e) of section 257 provides: 


(e) The commissioner shall as soon as practicable in each year 
cause to be prepared and made available to public inspection in such 
manner as he may determine, in the office of the collector in each 
internal-revenue district and in such other places as he may deter- 
mine, lists containing the name and the post-office address of each 
person making an income-tax return in such district. 


The amendment which is under discussion proposes, on page 
118, line 1, to strike out all after the word “records” down 
to and including the word “ President,” in line 5 on said 
page, and in lieu thereof insert the following: 


and shall be open to examination and inspection as other public 
records, under the same rules and regulations that may govern the 
examination of public documents generally. 


It will be seen that the proposed amendment provides sub- 
stantially to cut out subsections (¢c), (d), and (e) thereof. 
The proposed amendment would repeal all of that section and 
all of those requirements dealing with the accessibility of 
records by the Ways and Means Cominittee of the House and 
the Finance Committee of the Senate. There would be no nec- 
essity for any such provision in the law. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGRE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brartron in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does not the Senator think that those 
provisions in respect to the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and the Finance Committee of the Senate are very 
important and would be helpful to the several committees and 
to the two Houses? 

Mr. COUZENS. They certainly would if the bill is passed 
in the form in which it came from the Finance Committee, but 
it is absolutely unnecessary if the amendment under discus- 
sion is adopted, because the committee can get the information 
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without a statute. It is absolutely unnecessary to have the 
provision because we can obtain the information without any 
provision of law. It would also obviate the necessity of pro- 
viding for the governors of the States having access to the 
records or getting an abstract thereof. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGER. Can they get it without authority? 

Mr. COUZENS. If the amendment is adopted, they may. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGD. If the Senator’s amendment is adopted? 

Mr. COUZENS. If the amendment under discussion is 
adopted they may. It would also obviate the necessity of a 
shareholder holding 1 per cent having to be under the penalty 
of a $1,000 fine or imprisonment for one year, or both, in case 
he wanted to see the return of a corporation in which he was 
a stockholder. 

Paragraph (e) of subsection 3 is of no great importance, be- 
cause it only requires the commissioner to publish the list of 
taxpayers and their addresses. I see no necessity for that. 
It serves no good purpose and might as well be repealed. 

At the risk of being charged with repetition of some of the 
things I said last night, and for the benefit perhaps of some 
who were not here at that time, I desire to point out that 
ever since the enactment of the income tax law in 1913 no 
outside examination has been made of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, no outside examination has been made by either House 
of Congress, and no public information has been obtainable as to 
how and in what manner the 65,000,000 returns have been 
handled within the bureau. It is the most colossal bureau in the 
Government. It has more direct connection with more indi- 
vidual citizens than any other bureau in the Government. We 
discuss for hours and we study for hours the question of rates 
that we apply to incomes. We enact statutes in an effort to 
be fair with the taxpayers. We enact statutes in an effort 
to create justice between taxpayers and insure equity to the 
taxpayers and the Government. 

For the benefit of those who were not Members of the Senate 
when the investigation started, I want to refer to the fact that 
in February, 1924, I introduced a resolution which brought 
about the investigation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The resolution when introduced provided as follows: 


Whereas the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has not, according to reports, completed settlement of all tax 
cases for the year 1917, which cases should have been settled long 
ago 


And I might say that nearly two years have elapsed since 
the resolution was introduced and those conditions are as bad 
if not worse than they were in February, 1924. 

Whereas this delay is an indication of improper organization or 
gross inefficiency, or the bureau is handicapped by conditions of which 
the Senate is not aware; and 

Whereas as the result of this system and this delay the Govern- 
ment has, it is claimed, lost millions of dollars, taxpayers have been 
oppressed and still are oppressed, and corruption or the opportunity 
for corruption exists; and 

Whereas rates for income taxation are governed entirely by the 
administration or lack of it; and 

Whereas there can be no helpful, honest, sincere, intelligent action 


on the rates of taxes until this system is corrected: Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc. 


The resolution then provided for the appointment of a com- 
mittee by the President of the Senate, three members of the 
committee to be from the majority party and two from the 
minority. 

After some rocky experience in getting through the Senate, 
Senate Resolution 168, after having been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and to the Committee to Audit and Control 


the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, came out somewhat 
in this form: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate pro tempore or Acting 
President of the Senate pro tempore is authorized to appoint a special 
committee of five Members thereof, three of whom shall be of the 
majority party, and two of the minority party, which shall investigate 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue and report its findings, together with 
recommendations for corrective legislation. 

The committee is authorized to hold hearings, to sit during the ses- 
sions and recesses of the Sixty-eighth Congress, and to employ a 
stenographer at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per hundred words. 
The committee is further authorized to send for persons and papers; 
to require by subpoena the attendance of witnesses, the production of 
books, papers, and documents; to administer oaths; and to take testi- 
mony. The expenses of the committee shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund cf the Senate. 


It will be observed from a reading of the resolution that 
there was no authority to employ anyone but a stenographer. 
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No member of the committee knew anything about the processes 
of the income-tax returns through the bureau. No one knew 
the system in the bureau. No one knew how much the work 
was decentralized as between the home office and the collectors 
offices. No one knew where to start. No auditors were pro- 
vided, no engineers were provided, and it was obvious to every- 
one as the committee got started that we were hopelessly unable 
to accomplish anything under the terms of the resolution. 

During the discussion on the floor before the resolution was 
finally agreed to, and I believe before it went to the Finance 
Committee the second time, there was certain discussion that 
took place between the Senator from New York [Mr. WaAps- 
WworRtH]| and myself. The Senator from New York asked the 
chairman of the Finance Committee or the Senator in charge 
ef the resolution as to what necessity existed for an investiga- 
tion by a select committee of the Senate. The Recorp then 
discloses the following: 

Mr. Couzens. For the past two or 
complaints have been coming to me 


three months great numbers of 
because of my discussion with the 
Secretary of the Treasury about the surtax. Recently all of the 
developments indicate the desirability of improving the administrative 
features of the revenue law. I want to quote from a report 
by the National Industrial Conference Board of New York, made up of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, the American Electric 
Railway Association, the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, and some 30 other manufacturers and industrial institutions I 
am not going to take up the time of the Senate tn going through this 
entire report, but I want to read the salient points that seem to indi 
cate that it is desirable to go into the administrative feaures of the 
revenue law: 


issued 


“Consideration by Congress of the plan submitted by Secretars 
Mellon has served to concentrate attention on rates of taxation and 
on elimination of specific rates. The present report is limited to 
giving emphasis to the importance of and the imperative need for 
modifying and simplifying the administrative machinery and pre 
cedure, 

“In taxation, it has often been stated, administration counts for 
nine-tenths and law for only one-tenth. While this statement may be 
an exaggeration it can nevertheless be rightly asserted that a good 
law is weakened by inefficient or cumbersome administration, while 
sound and simple administration goes far to make even a poorer law 
endurable. It should be the aim of sound administration not only 
to procure the tax which the law has authorized but also to accom 
plish this end with a minimum of irritation to the taxpayer and with a 
minimum of inequity as between taxpayers. In the words of the Royal 
Commission on Income Tax, of Great Britain, a country whose admin- 
istration of the Income tax has met with phenomenal success : 

“*Even good administration can not prevent taxation from being 
to some extent unpovular with those who contribute to it, because 
taxation deprives the citizen of a portion of his means and devotes it to 
objects with which he may have little acquaintance and less sym- 
pathy, but an administration that is sympathetic and scrupulously 
fair, while adopting proper guards against evasion, cag do much to 
reconcile the taxpayer to bis lot and convince him that within the 
limits of the statute the tax has been laid upon him with due care and 
justice.’ ” 


Continuing to quote from this report: 


Dissatisfaction with our present administration of the income tax 
is heard on all sides, and complaints are not without justification. 
Cases of arbitrary and unreasonable assessments are by no means 
rare—a situation often due to immature judgment or lack of adequate 
knowledge on the part of the Government official or agent. Business 
firms are sometimes confronted with assessments that are many times 
the tax as finally determined; but the final determination of the tax 
often takes years, and in the meantime the threatened tax makes im- 
possible business extensions and improvements which are necessary or 
desirable, 


This report was published over two years ago, and I intend 
to prove before I get through that the conditions are just the 
same to-day as they were in 1924 and are just as bad as they 
have been at almost any time during the administration of the 
income tax laws of the country. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not question the motives that 
prompted the Senator to introduce the resolution, nor do I 
question the motives which have prompted the carrying on of 
the investigation. I cheerfully admit or state that I think 
his motives were altogether proper. I am concerned, however, 
with knowing what has been the result of the investigation; 
whether improper methods were discovered, and if so, what 
recommendations the committee has to make. 
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a result of the inquiries of the very vigilant and very earnest 
and I am sure very honest labors of the Senator’s committee in 
and about this matter? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I can see from the Senator's 
inquiry we are going to have to read to him the testimony 
which we took in the committee, so that the Senater will! | 
able to reach the conclusions at which we have arrived and 


| reach them without entertaining any idea that we are impntinig 


anyone’s motives or that we are throwing mud at white marble 
statues, > 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I heard the Senator before our coim- 
mittee, and I thought the upshot of the whole matter was 
that whereas there had been differences of opinion, wherens 
there had been different estimates, whereas there was much 


| obscurity as to the law, whereas there were differences as to 


decisions rendered by the different branches of the department 
and whereas there was much confusion, if I may say so, in and 
about the administration of these laws, yet there was no 


| specific charge or no specific finding as to any criminal condu 


The Investication manifestly has cost the Government much | 

! and has to some extent necessarily interfered with the 
if f the department; but even so, if evil has been 
discovered, if improper methods have been uncovered, what is 
the remedy What is the recommendation of the committee? 
Wit reat deference, I do not think we are advancing very 
far toward relief by recurring to all of the events which led 
to the adoption of the resolution. What is the net result? 

What recommendation bas the committee, through its chairman, 
to make to the Senate, all to the end that we may improve the 
administration of that department of our Government? 

if tl nate rom Michigan will permit another word, I 
do not at this 1 nent know whether the committee has sub- 
mitted definite recommendations If so, they are, of course, 
to be considered, and I certainly will give them respectful con- 
i tion May I ask the Senator, then, in a word, whether 

mimnittes « the result of its investigation, its acquired 

knowledge, has definite recommendations to submit or whether 
the committee ha submitted th : 

Mr. COUZENS With due deference to the genial Senator 
from California, I desire to point out that during the last year 


more we have submitted some 19 volumes of testimony to 
nate to show the unsystematic methods of the bureau and 
vil—and I emphasize that, the word “ evil”—of the fact 
that these returns are not accessible to inspection by interested 


esire to draw the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that on the calendar day of January 12 the committee sub- 
mitted a partial report covering most of the results of our 
in ration and containing most of the recommendations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Michigan at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 

in yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the Senator, in answer to 
the inguiry of the Senater from California |Mr. Suorrripee}), 
to say that one of the evils discovered was the inaccessibility 
of the income-tax returns? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. And that evil will be completely remedied 
by the adoption of the pending amendment, as I understand? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is correct. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will the Senator permit me to inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Wherein does that constitute an evil? 
If beneath it all is well and all is right, wherein is there an 
evil in the mere fact if it be so—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume the Senator from Michigan is about 
to tell us of a good many of those evils, and what they are, if 
we will let him proceed. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let us hope that he will tell us. 

Mr. COUZENS. In view of the questions of Senators that 
will arise during this discussion, I may, perhaps, have now to 
state some of the things that I intended to say later. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 1 request that the Senator do not do so 
because of my inquiry. 

Mr. COUZENS. I wish to draw the Senator’s attention 
particularly to-page 8 of the partial report which was filed on 
January 12, to which I have referred, in which, under the head- 
ing of “ Publicity of records,” it is stated: 

The unsatisfactory conditions developed by this investigation are the 
inevitable result of the delegation of almost unlimited discretion to be 
secretly exercised. It is believed that but few of the unsound settle- 
ments to which attention has been called would have been made if it 
were not for the belief that they would never become public. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on what page is that? 

Mr. COUZENS. On page 8 of the report. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer 
just another interruption? 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That observation proceeds upon the 
assumption that there was some corruption. I do not convict 
men upon assumptions or presumptions. What was the fact? 
What was the truth? It can not be said that because before 
the inquiry of the Senator's committee the information was not 
public, therefore there was some fraud committed. When the 
committee did get access to the facts, was there corruption, 
was there wrong or fraud committed by the taxpayer or crimi- 
nal conduct on the part of a Government official? In a word, 
was there crime committed, wrong committed, fraud perpe- 
trated? It is very easy to indulge in generalities; it is very 
easy to impute evil: it is very easy to suspect and to throw mud 
at a white marble statue; but what is the truth developed as 


on the part of either taxpayers or any official of the Govern 


|} ment. I may have been wrong in reaching that conclusion from 


a 


the statements made before the Finance Committee. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator, so far as he has gone. 
is substantially correct; but the hearings which were held be- 
fore the Finance Committee are of record: they were tak 
stenographically, and I think if the Senator will refer to them 
he will discover that the only word that was discussed was 
“fraud.” I do not know whether there was fraud or not, be 
cause different individuals put a different interpretation on the 
word “fraud.” I absolutely believe, and I think I shall be able 
to prove before this discussion shall be concluded, that there 
was collusion, that there was dishonesty, that there was 
favoritism. If they constitute frand, then there was fraud. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think the matter 
under discussion is so important that I feel impelled ce sng- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Bayard Fess Lenroot Sackett 
Bingham Frazier McKellar Shepard 
Blease Gerry MehKinley Shipstead 
Borah Glass McLean Shortridge 
Bratton Goff MeNary Simmons 
Broussard Gooding Mayfield Smith 
Bruce Hale Metcalf Smoot 
Butler Harreld Moses Stanfield 
Cameron Harris Norbeck Stephens 
Capper Harrison Norris Swanson 
Caraway Heflin Oduie Trammell 
Copeland Howell Overman Underwood 
Couzens Johnson Pepper Walsh 
Dale Jones, Wash. Vhipps Warren 
Deneen Kendrick Pine Watsen 
Edge eyes Ransdell Weller 
FPdwards King Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ind. Willis 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have been requested to an- 
nounce that the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworrs}, 
the Senator from Arkansas |Mr. Rorinson], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Brooxnart], the Senator from Florida {Mr. 
Fiercuer], the Senator from: Georgia [Mr. Grorce], and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] are attending a mecting 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, in view of the inquiry of the 
Senator from California {Mr. SHorrringe], I desire to draw to 
his attention a particular case coming from his own State. 
This appears in part 15 of the published hearings of the com- 
mittee, under date of May 11, 1925. Mr. Manson, by the way, 
was the counsel for the committee. I quote from the testi- 
mony: 


Mr. Manson, I desire to call the committee’s attention this morn- 
ing to the matter of the Standard Oil Co. of California. 

This is still an open case, but it presents several rather remarkable 
situations, and, therefore. in my opinion, merits the committee's 
attention. 

This case really involves an overassessment or refund for the yeat 
1918 of $3,378,000. If the case Is settled in accordance with the 
principles which have been applied by Mr. Greenidge, the head of the 
engineering division, and by the head of the oil section, the case 
will result In a refund of that amount of money. It will establish 
a precedent which will result in the loss of about $25,000,000 in taxes, 
but really the most important point in connection with this case is 
whether or not the Commissioner of Internal Révenue really runs the 
Income Tax Unit, whether or not his orders must be obeyed, and 
whether or not the opinions of the Solicitor of the Bureau of In- 
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ternal Revenue, as legal advisor of the bureau, are binding upon the 
hureau on Matters of iaw. 

The involved ts 
up to and including—— 
Senator Ernst. Are you going into the case of the Standard Oil 

of California now? 

Mr. Manson. Yes. From the time of its organization up to and 
including the year 1921, it was the practice of the Standard Oil Co. 
¢ California to capitalize the development costs. 


question this: From the time of its organization 


Co 


Oo 


Article 223 of Regulations 45 provides: 
“Such incidental expenses as are paid for wages, fuel, repairs, 
hauling, ete., in connection with the exploration of the property, 


drilling wells, building of pipe lines, and development of the property 
may at the option of the taxpayer be deducted as an operating expense 
or charged to the capital account returnable through depletion. If in 
exercising this option the taxpayer charges these incidental expenses 
to capital account, in so far as such expense is represented by physi- 
cal property, it may be taken Into account in determining a reasonable 
allowance for depreciation. The cost of drilling nonproductive wells 
may at the option of the operator be deducted from gross Income ag an 
operating expense or charged to capital account returnable through 
depletion and depreciation as in the case of productive wells. An 
election once made under this option will control the taxpayer's returns 
for all subsequent years.” 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, was that the interpreta- 
tion of the statute by Mr. Manson? 

Mr. COUZENS. That was article 223 of Regulations 45. 
was not an interpretation; it was a regulation. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I beg pardon; I did not understand 
that. 

Mr. COUZENS. 


Prior to the time that any action was taken on this case that regu- 
lation had been passed on by several rulings made by the bureau. It 
had been construed to mean this, that where a taxpayer charged his 
development cost to expenses upon his books, such action constituted 
an election upon his part to carry those as expenses, and that such 
action was binding upon the bureau, whereas on the other hand, 
where he capitalized these development costs such action constitutes 
election. 

In each of these cases in which rulings are made the question 
arose the same as it did in this case. The taxpayer, after having 
elected how he would carry these charges on his books, found that it 
would affect his taxes by changing the method, and in every case the 
bureau ruled that having elected he could not change under this 
regulation, and that the action of the taxpayer in making his charges 
upon his books ts what constituted the election. 

In this case, as I have stated, the Standard Oil Co. of California 
had from the time of its organization followed a uniform practice 
of capitalizing its development costs. In the determination of its 
depletion a question was raised as to whether it was entitled to cer- 
tain items that had nothing to do with the matter at issue here. 

It is claimed that an oral agreement was made— 


It 


Quoting further from the testimony: 


I want to emphasize that— 


It is claimed that an oral agreement was made between the oll enc!- 
neers of the bureau and the taxpayer. Under this oral agreement the 
taxpayer agreed to accept the depletion as determined by the bureau 
and agreed not to press these other claims. 


That is what we have emphasized throughout the report— 
that these cases are settled by bargaining with taxpayers in- 
stead of under the law or under rules and regulations promul- 
gated by the bureau. 


Senator Watson. When was that oral agreement entered into, Mr. 
Manson? 

Mr. Manson. That was made in May, 1922. 

It was claimed that as a consideration for that agreement the tax- 
payer was to be permitted to file amended returns, in which he 
charged to expense the development costs which appeared upon his 
books and upon bis original returns as capital items. 

As in other cases where these oral agreements had been set up, 
there is nothing in the file which shows what this other claim was 
that the taxpayer might have asserted. There are no data from which 
it can be determined whether this other claim that was waived was 
a valid claim or not. There is not even a sufficient description of 
it any place in the files to ascertain what it was about. 

Senator Ernst. Is this an oral agreement or a written agreement? 

Mr. Manson. The oral agreement, I am talking about. 

The agreement under which the taxpayer sought to file amended 
returns was never reduced to writing. There was a conference, and 
the conference report shows that the depletion was agreed to. The 
collateral oral agreement that the taxpayer was to be permitted to 
file amended returns changing the basis for setting up development 
costs is not referred to at all, 
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The CHainMan, Where does it first appear in the records about this 


oral agreement? 


Mr. Manson. There is a letier from Deputy Commissioner Chat 
terton in September. The conference at which this agreement pur 
ports to have been made was in May. In September there is a lett 
stating that the taxpayer shall be permitted to file these amended 
returns. 


The CHarrmMan. By whom is that letter signed, Mr 
Mr. Manson. Deputy Commissioner Chatterton 
Mr. Nasu. May I ask the date of the letter 


Manson? 


please ? 


Mr. Nash, by the way, is Deputy Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 


Mr. 


Manson. September 1, 1922. 
Mr. NASH. Mr. Chatterton was not a deputy commissioner in Sep 
tember, 1922. 
Mr. Manson. Well, tt is signed by Mr. Chatterton. 
The CHAIRMAN. Can you refer to it there? 
Mr. Nasa. He might have been acting on that date, but Mr. Chat- 


terton was made a deputy commissioner, I think, in January, 1923. 
Mr. Manson. Well, this was the Ist of September, 
amended returns were filed. They were not signed - 


1922 


The 


The CHAIRMAN. Not signed by the Standard Oil Co. of California? 
Mr. Manson. Not signed by the Standard Oil Co. of California. 


The depletion was determined 


basis of the amended returns. 


by the oll and gas section the 
Mr. Greenidge sought an opinion from 
the rules and regulations committee as to whether these amended re- 
turns could be received. The rules and 
mined that they could not be received. 
The matter then went to the solicitor for an opinion, and the 
solicitor, in an opinion, the whole of which I will file, but only a part 
of which I have here, ruled that the 
received. : 


on 


regulations committee deter- 


amended returns could not be 


I quote from the sollcitor’s opinion : 

“It is the opinion of this office that-article 223 of regulations 
merely recognizes the accounting practice In the oil industry—”" 

That is the article that I have just mentioned 

“And is not intended as granting a special privilege to the industry, 
for which there is no warrant of law. What effect the exercise of the 
option by the taxpayer may have on the amount of tax he has to pay 
is immaterial, and the question is to be decided irrespective of whether 
the election exercised by the taxpayer serves either to lower or in- 
crease his tax liability to the Government. Viewed in this light, it is 
the opinion of this office that the option recognized by article 223 is 
exercised by the taxpayer, if not concurrently with the transaction, at 
least not later than the time when his original returns are filed. It 
follows that the amended returns of the Standard Oil Co. whereby 
they seek to now change intangible development costs to expense must 
be rejected. 

“It is not the function of this office to decide questions of policy, 
and, therefore, in reaching the conclusion herein no consideration has 
been given to the fact, if it be a fact, as stated by the taxpayer, that it 
was induced to agree to the bureau's valuation in consideration of 
being granted the right to file amended returns on the basis herein 
discussed.” 

“It is well to however, that there is no provision of law 
which makes such an agreement binding on the commissioner, and it 
may well be that a dangerous precedent would be set if an agreement 
made by subordinates in the bureau is to be considered as binding 
when that agreement grants to a taxpayer a privilege that has no 
warrant in the law. In this connection it should be borne in mind 
that a number of other big oil companies have indicated their inten- 
tion of filling amended returns so as to charge to expense items hereto- 
fore capitalized, though in the cases of the other companies, so far as 
this office is aware, there was no agreement entered into granting 
them the right to flle amended returns in consideration of their ac- 
ceptance of the bureau’s valuation of their properties. It would be 
difficult, however, to deny to them a right to file amended returns in 
consideration of their acceptance of the bureau's valuation of their 
properties; it would be difficult, however, to deny to them a right 
to file amended returns if that privilege is granted to the taxpayer 
herein, for it can not be presumed that the bureau may even by 
way of compromise grant to a taxpayer a privilege which has no legal 
warrant. 

“If the valuation as set by the bureau were accepted by the 
Standard Co., with the understanding that amended returns could be 
filed, it would seem that the,company should have a further oppor- 
tunity of presenting additional evidence as to values if it desires to 
do 80. 

“The papers are herewith returned with the suggestion that the 
tax ability of this company be adjusted on the basis herein set 
forth.” 

That is signed by Nelson T. Hartson, Sv:icitor of Internal Revenue. 

After that receipt of that opinion the taxpayer was notified of the 
import of the opinion——— 


state, 
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Senator Watson. Do you agree with that opinion, Mr. Manson? 

M Manson. I do. ‘The taxpayer was notified of the purport of 
that opinion, and that the amended returns changing this accounting 
basis could not be received. A protest was made—— 

Senator Watson. What was the date of that opinion that you have 
just read? 

Mr. Manson, It is dated July 9, 1923 

protest was made by the taxpayer, and several conferences were 
had 

The CmarnMan. What was the basis of the protest? Was that 
oral agreement part of the basis of the protest? 

Mr. Manson. The protest was based on the oral agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. And it was so stated in the protest? 

Mr. MANSON. It was so stated in the protest 

Several conferences were bad, and on September 10, 1923, there 
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appears the following memorandum in the files, signed by Mr. W. N. | 


Thayer, chief of the oil and gas section. This memorandum is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Greenridge: 

“The taxpayer filed original returns and Form O schedules tn which 
development costes for all years were capitalized. 

“This office made some changes and eliminated the capitalized 
development, and in a letter of September 1, 1922, wrote the tax- 
payer, as follows: 
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Mr. COUZENS. He was a subordinate officer, Why discuss 
a case that is not before us? Why discuss a hypothetical exs, 
when we have a concrete cise, the discussion of which I woul 
like to complete before I am interrupted by the Senator? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Just a final word, if the Senator will 
pardon me. This is what I am saying, in brief; of course. 
where a Government officer—— 

Mr. COUZENS. This was not a Government officer. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Was he not an employee of the Goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; but he was a clerk. He had no aun- 
thority under the law. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That may be true. The Government 
should not be bound where a man who assumes to represent it 
has no authority whatever. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is the point I am coming to, and if 


| the Senator will permit me to finish there will be no disens 


sion upon that point, because I shall prove that the man who 
made the agreement had no authority under the law to make 
such @n agreement, oral or otherwise. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The power was delegated to him to do 


| that particular work. 


‘The understanding of this office by verbal statement from your 


Mr. Tuttle is that amended returns for 1918 and subsequent years 
are to be filed, in which returns the intangible cost of development is 
to be charged off as an expense, 

“*In aceordance with this understanding depletion schedules for 
the years 1913 to 1920, Inclusive, as compiled by this office, do not 
include in the capital sum returnable through depletion any additions 
to capital on account of development costs after the year 1917.’ 

“As a result, the taxpayer filed pnsigned amended returns on May 
7, 1928, in which development costs formerly capitalized were charged 
to expense. The matter was referred to the solicitor and as a result 
of his ruling of July 9, 1923, this office wrote the taxpayer on July 
25, 1928, declining to accept the amended returns, and insisting that 
the development costs after 1917 should be capitalized. 

“ Regardless of the solicitor’s opinion as to the legality of the 
action taken by this office in the letter of September 1, 1922, it ap- 
pears to be a matter of good principle to adhere to an agreement that 
was made in good faith by both parties. The Government would not 
permit the taxpayer to break such an agreement, and by the same 
token the Government should not seek to break the agreement.” 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, right at this point, it 
appears that there was considerable division of opinion as to 
the law. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, no; no difference of opinion. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I say so. 

Mr. COUZENS, It was not so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I say so. 

Mr. COUZENS. It was not so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. Hartson was a fairly good lawyer. 

Mr. COUZENS. And he said it was the law. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I grant you he did, but his word is not 
final. 

Mr. COUZENS. But I have read of no disagreement as to 
the question of law. No one has said the law laid down by 
Mr. Hartson was not correct. It is time enough to diseuss a 
difference of viewpoint as to the law when there is a disagree- 
ment appearing in the Recorp. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I say there was disagreement as to the 
law 

Mr. COUZENS. No; there was not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Pardon me. Moreover, is it not a 
sound principle just there expressed, that where the citizen, the 
taxpayer, in good faith enters into an agreement with the Goy- 
ernment the Government should be equally bound as the citizen 
is? I have contended, if the Senator will pardon me further, 
that where the citizen in good faith enters into an agreement 
with his Government, and there is no fraud committed, every- 
thing is open and aboveboard, the honest citizen and the honest 
Government agreeing, that agreement becomes an account 
stated, so to speak ; that the Government, as well as the citizen, 
should be bound by that agreement; and that unless there is 
fraud charged, specific fraud, or excusable mistake, which 
would open an account stated for the purpose of surcharging it 
and correcting it, both parties should’ be bound. I believe that 
is sound in principle, in morals, and in good policy of govern- 
ment. That is my position. If in this case there was this 
agreement———- 

Mr. COUZENS. An oral agreement? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; an oral agreement. 

Mr. COUZENS. Between a clerk and a taxpayer? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not saying that a subordinate 
officer had the authority to agree on behalf of the Govern- 
ment-——— 
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Mr. COUZENS. No; there was no power delegated to him 
at all. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGBR. If the Senator will permit me an addi- 
tional sentence, I will not interrupt further. It is not in any 
contentious spirit, but I have heard so much along this line 
that I beg leave to state that I think where the citizen, the 
taxpayer, the honest man, or the honest woman enters into an 
agreement with his or her Government, and acts upon that 
agreement, the Government, as well as the citizen, should be 
bound by the agreement. I apply the same principle of law to 
the Government and to such a case that I apply as between 
two citizens who in good faith enter into an agreement and act 
upon that agreement. It is a well-known, universal, imme 
morial principle of equity that where an agreement has thus 
been entered into it may not be set aside unless there is charge 
of fraud or excusable mistake; but the Government has not 
acted on that theory in many, many instances. 

Mr. COUZENS. And should not. I continue the reading: 


The practical result of permitting the taxpayer to charge to expense 
items previously capitalized will mean in 1918 a deduction from gross 
income of approximately $3,000,000, 

That is signed by W. N. Thayer, chief of section. At this point—— 

Senator Watson. Was an appeal ever taken? 

Senator Ernst. It has not yet been determined. 

Senator Warson. I know; but has an appeal been taken? 

Mr. MANsoN. In order that you may have the high spots before 
you I will briefly state them before I go into any further detail. 

After the solicitor ruled that these amended returns could not be 
received, for the reason that the taxpayer had elected to carry his 
development costs as capitalized items, there are memoranda by the 
oil and gas section and by Mr. Greenidge urging upon the deputy 
commissioner, Mr. Bright, the advisability of adhering to the action 
in accepting the returns and ignoring the solicitor’s ruling. Fi- 
nally Mr. Bright issued an order that the case be audited on the 
amended returns, in violation of the solicitor’s ruling. The case is 
so audited, resulting in a refund or credit of subsequent taxes of 
$3,378,000. 

Senator Ernst. Who passed on that? 

Mr. Manson. Mr. Bright. 

Senator WaTson. Simply because the development costs were not 
capitalized? 

Mr. Manson. If they are capitalized, they get back a portion of 
them each year. 

Senator WaTson. Yes. 

Mr. Manson. Through depletion. 

Senator Warson. Certainly. 

Mr. Manson. If they are charged to expense, they get back the 
whole of it during the year in which they occur. 

Senator Warson. Certainly. 

Mr. Manson, That made a difference of $3,378,000 in taxes in 
this case. 

Senator Watson. In other words, Mr. Bright did not agree in the 
conclusions reached by the solicitor? 

Mr. Manson. By the solicitor, All certificates of overassessment 
are required to go to the solicitor; so that after this case had been 
audited on the amended returns the certificate of overassessment 
went to the solicitor, who refused to approve the certificate, on the 
grounds stated in his former opinion. Mr. Bright then called upon 
Mr. Greenidge to prepare a memorandum showing why the com- 
missioner should overrule the solicitor. This was done, and the com- 
missioner, after a thorough consideration of the matter—— 

Senator Watson. That is, Commissioner Blair? 

Mr. Manson. Commissioner Blsir, after having Mr. Greenidge’s 
memorandum, declined to overrule the solicitor, The commissioner 
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set aside, by an order as positive and direct and clear as the English 
language could make it, this whole transaction, this whole oral 


agreement. He pointed out that no oral agreements and, in fact, no 
written agreements with a taxpayer not approved by him 
considered as binding upon the Government. 


would be 


I hope that satisfies the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It shows that Mr. Blair was a 
active, earnest, honest official. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not admit that. 

Mr. SHQRTRIDGE. The Senator has admitted here in the 
Recorp that there was no proof of fraud at all as the result 
of all his investigation. 

Mr. COUZENS. I wish the Senator would not quote me. I 
will quote myself. When I say that I mean to say that the 
Senator did not tell the whole story. He told a half truth, 
because I have repeatedly said, not only before the Finance 
Committee, but elsewhere, that we made no attempt to follow 
out any fraud; that we never attempted to subpoena anybody 
to find out if there was frand. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
mittee doing for a year and a half? 

Mr. COUZENS. I will determine 
wait until I get through. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator conducted an investigation 
costing the Government over $124,000. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; and we saved the people over $124,- 
000,000, and we may uncover a little more before we are 
through. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the Senator said that he does 
not agree that Commissioner Blair is honest and effective. 
Does he charge the commissioner with dishonesty? 

Mr. COUZENS. I have not said anything about that. The 
Senator is interjecting before I get through with all my testi- 
mony. I have not said that I agree or disagree. 

Mr. MOSES. I understood just now, when the Senator from 
California remarked that what the Senator had read showed 
that Commissioner Blair was a diligent, effective, and honest 
official, that the Senator from Michigan said he dissented from 
that. What I am trying to get at is whether the Senator from 
Michigan charges the commissioner with dishonesty. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator does not wait until I get 
through with my case. The trouble is the Senator is trying to 
generalize on one case. 

Mr. MOSES. In this particular case 
charge the commissioner with dishonesty? 

Mr. COUZENS. Absolutely not. I think he was absolutely 
correct. But I desire at this stage to point out that if it had 
not been for the diligence of some employee the case never 
would have reached the commissioner. It only came to the 
commissioner’s attention when there was a disagreement be- 
tween the solicitor and some of the subordinates. 

Mr. MOSES. What I am trying to get at, if the Senator will 
pardon me, is to find out what the Senator from Michigan is 
saying about a man who is a friend of mine and whom I have 
known for a long time and whom I regard, as the Senator 
from California described him, as a diligent, efficient, and 
honest officer. I understood the Senator from Michigan to 
dissent from that conclusion regarding Commissioner Biair. 

Mr. COUZENS. This particular case was the only case that 
came to him. To the Senator from New Hampshire I wish 
to say that I have found no evidence of dishonesty on the part 
of Commissioner Blair, but I dissent from the statement that 
he was diligent or effective or efficient. 

Mr. MOSES. The dissent was from the other adjectives, not 
“honest ”? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; that is correct. 

Continuing, Mr. Manson said: 


most 


that if the Senator will 


does the Senator 


He pointed out that no oral agreements and, in fact, no written 
agreements with a taxpayer not approved by him would be considered 
as binding upon the Government. 

Senator Watson. And he upheld his solicitor? 

Mr. Manson. He upheld the solicitor. That set the case back to 
be reconsidered on the basis of the original returns. The depletion 
having been determined upon the basis of the amended returns, it was 
necessary to redetermine depletion. 

The case hung on in the engineering division for a while. Mr. 
Greenidge refused to accept either the solicitor’s opinion or the com- 
missioner’s order as decisive in the matter. Finally Mr. Bright 
issued an order, a copy of which he sent to the consolidated audit 
section for a further audit of the case upon the basis of the original 
returns. The case was taken up in the consolidated audit section. 
It was found that an engineer’s report determining depletion upon 
the basis of capitalizing these development costs was necessary, and 
the case went back to the engineering section, where it is resting. 


What were the Senator and his com- | 
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We called upon the engineering division for a report as to what 
they intended to do in the case, and they informed us that they 
intend to stand pat and to stand on this oral agreement which bad 


been set aside by the commissioner, and that they do not regard the 
solicitor’s opinion as binding upon them 


Here was a subordinate engineer who evidently was so fond 
of the Standard Oil Co. of California, or so friendly to them, or 
in collusion, or getting a rake-off—I know not what—that he 
took that stand. That is the reason why I can not answer ques- 
tions that are propounded here as to whether there was fraud 
or not. I can not tell whether there was any fraud in this 
case or not. I have a suspicion that there. was a fraud. I 
submit that we did not subpena the Standard Oil Co. or Mr. 
Greenidge or the clerk to find out whether there was frand. 
We would have devoted all of our time, which was limited to 
June 1, 1925, to following up individual cases, but we would 
not have gotten anywhere constructively had we att mpted to 
follow up individual cases. 

I submit to the Senator or to any person within the sound of 
my voice if that case is not an indication of absolute fraud, 
and yet I would not say that there was fraud. The indication 
and inference is that there was fraud. They told our men 
they were going to stand pat and ignore the decision of the 
commissioner and ignore the decision of the solicitor. They 
said they were going to stand pat, and they continued to stand 
pat, and they are still standing pat so far as I know, and re 
fusing to obey the order, and nobody can stop them, because 
there is no system and no data or check up in the bureau. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will my friend yield? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Does Mr. Greenidge still occupy 
position in the bureau? 

Mr. COUZENS., I think he has been removed. 

Mr. WATSON. That ts the first point. Second, I heard 
most of the testimony in this case, but I have no recollection 
that there was any suspicion of fraud. We thought that 
Greenidge had made up his mind on the proposition. He was 
often talked about by other persons in the department and the 
bureau, but we came to the conclusion that he was a very 
perverse, obdurate, and bull-headed fellow and intended to 


the same 


stand by his opinion as it had been formed. 
Mr. COUZENS. Whom does the Senator mean by “ we” ? 
Mr. WATSON. I thought all of us did at that time. 
Mr. COUZENS. The Senator can not include me. 


Mr. WATSON. There was never any suggestion or anything 
else that I heard in the committee as indicated by any consul- 
tation or any remark on the part of anybody. I assumed we 
all had practically the same opinion about Greenidge. 

Mr. COUZENS. I submit there was no discussion about this 
individual man in the committee. We simply took the tesft- 
mony, and, so far as I remember now, no Senator commented 
upon the case in committee, at least not of record. 

I continue reading: 


We called upon the engineering division for a report as to what they 
intended to do in the case, and they informed us that they intend to 
stand pat and to stand on this oral agreement, which had been set 
aside by the commissioner, and that they do not regard the solicitor’s 
opinion as binding upon them. 

Senator Watson. Or the order of the commissioner? 

Mr. MANSON. Well, they do not say that. They do not say that 
they do not regard the order of the commissioner as binding upon 
them; but the fact that they do not intend to so amend their report 
as to permit the auditing of the case in accordance with the commis- 
sioner’s order is a tacit refusal to abide by the order of the commis- 
sioner. 

That, in brief outline, constitutes the material facts here. 

Senator Warson. Has that case been closed? 

Mr. Manson. It has not; but, as I say, one of the principal things 
that your counsel has seen fit to criticize in connection with the engi- 
neering division has been the tendency to make an oral agreement 
waiving a mythical claim and allowing a claim which was concededly 
illegal. 

Senator Ernst. Has that been a common practice? 

Mr. Manson. I think it has been a common practice; yes. I have 
called attention to it here in many instances. The real issue that seems 
to be raised in this case is as to whether or not they intend to pursue 
that practice here, notwithstanding the fact that the commissioner 
himself has set this whole procedure aside. 

I would call especial attention to the commissioner's order——— 

The CuHarrMan. Just at that point, Mr. Manson, I would like to know 
if there is any way that these engineers’ views could be carried out. 
As I understand it, no matter if the engineers did insist upon their 
interpretation and upon recognizing the oral agreement, there is no way 
of getting it by either the commissioner or the solicitor; is there? 
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Mr. Manson. Another reason why I presented this case is brought 
out by the chairman's question. There is no branch of the work which 
is so far behind as the ofl and gas section, and I claim that this case 
j clear illustration of why there are no terminal facilities in the 
ol d gas section In other words, if the head of the engineering 
division and the chief of the oll and gas section want to get a taxpayer 
to get something, there appears to be no way to wind up that case and 
get it to a conclusion until the taxpayer gets what he wants, regard- 
less of whether the solicitor thinks he is entitled to it or whether the 
commissioner thinks he should get it. 


Just here I want to remind the Senate of a little discussion 
on the floor some days ago by the junior Senator from Penn- 
syivania [Mr. Reep] concerning the publishing of the rules and 
regulations of the bureau. It has been clearly pointed out in 
these reports and in the testimony that only 15.5 per cent of the 
rulings and the decisions regulating tax settlements have been 
published; that 84.5 per cent are buried, 84.5 per cent are 
known only to the individual taxpayer who gets the benefit or 
to an employee in the bureau. When the suggestion was made 
by me that these rules and regulations ought to be published 
the response was that the Board of Tax Appeals was setting up 
a code of decisions which in time wontld determine all of the 
rules and regulations so as to educate those who file their 
returns and enable them to finally fix the taxes. But I submit 
that the only cases that go to the Board of Tax Appeals are the 
eases in which there is a disagreement. Thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of cases were settled improperly and incor- 
rectly because they met the views of the taxpayer. 

No one complains, The Government does not appeai against 
iis own decisions. When the Government agrees with the 
taxpayer that ends the case. There will be nothing to this 
Standard Oil case if it is finally settled in accordance with 
the views of the Standard Oil Co., and it is a very easy matter 
for any clerk or any assistant down there to settle any case 
in accordance with the views of the taxpayer and heve it 
eternally submerged so that nobody will ever find it. That is 
because of the secrecy provision of the statute. No employee 
and no officer would dare do the things that have been done 
if he had the slightest suspicion that some day somebody was 
coming in there to look over the cases. I submit that for over 


ever inspected any of those returns who was not interested in 
the bureau itself. I submit that it is a deplorable conditien 
and should not be permitted to exist. I believe that any 
Senator who will defend that sort of thing is not entitled to 
a seat in this body. 

Continuing the reading: 


Senator DPrnst. Is there not some way of discharging those men 
and putting somebody in their places who will do what they are told? 


Of course there is a way of discharging them, but they are 
not found out. This case was not found out until the com- 
mittee sent its staff of experts there to investigate. 

At this time it seems to me opportune to point out that the 
rules and regulations of the bureau provide that where a 
refund is made in excess of $50,000, the refund and the cir- 
cumstances in connection with it must go to the solicitor’s 
office for approval; but where an abatement is made and where 
a credit is allowed to apply on taxes accumulating in the 
future, the case does not go to the solicitor’s office. 

In this case if it shall go through in the shape in which 
the Standard Oil Co. desire and they are allowed to take 
credit for each succeeding year’s taxes it will never get beyond 
the engineer who passes upon it or the auditor who audits 
the account. 

In response to the suggestion of the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Ernst] that these men may be discharged, Mr. Manson 
states: 

Mr. Manson. I believe an examination of the record in this case 
will show that is the thing that should be done, and you are never 
going to get action through the engineering division until the present 
head of the engineering division is removed. 


In response to the suggestion of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson], he stated: 


Ile has been removed, but not discharged. He has been sent, if I 
remember correctly, to some other collection district. 


I quote further from the testimony: 

Senator Jonns of New Mexico. Who is the head of the engineering 
division? 

Mr. Manson. Mr. 8. M. Greenidge. 

I call attention to the clear and specific language ef the commis- 
sioner’s order in this matter, dated February 20, 1924; 
*“ Memorandum for Mr. Bright; 
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“My attention has been called to your letter of September 29, 1902 
in regard to the Standard Ol! Co. of California, wherein you advise the 
company that its amended returns for 1918 and subsequent years jy 
which intangible development items previously capitalized or charge) off 
to expenses will be accepted, and notifying them that their case wii: 
audited on that basis. 

“I think your letter is in error. It appears that you based your 
letter on some verbal understanding had between the conferees of the 
natural resources division and the representatives of the compan, 
Any verbal understanding of an important matter like this is mos: 
unfortunate, and I do not feel that the bureau can be bound by it. 
In the first place, a matter of so much importance should be reduced 
to writing; in the second place, while great weight is given to agre 
ments on the part of conferees, their agreements are not binding, and 
no agreement can be binding unless it is approved by the commis 
sioner. 

“This matter was called to my attention some months ago, and the 
facts as presented indicated that perhaps the understanding between 
the taxpayer and the conferees should be carried out, but a thorough 
investigation of the file convinces me that this would establish a 
dangerous precedent and should not be done. You will, therefore, 
please notify the taxpayer.” 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Was that a memorandum by Mr. Blair? 

Mr. COUZENS. This is Mr. Blair’s memorandum to Mr. 
Bright. 

At this point I wish to say that after all the iniquitous deeds 
committed by Mr. Bright—and the record is full of them— jhe 
left the bureau under all of this cloud and engaged in the prac- 
tice of dealing with taxpayers. He sent out a card assumedly 
to business industries and law firms throughout the couniry 
relating his experience and connection with the bureau and 
soliciting business. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGBEH. Is not that contrary to the statute? 

Mr. COUZENS. I think it is contrary to the statute. 

Mr. FESS. But he is not connected with the Government 
now. 

Mr. COUZENS. But there is a statute prohibiting that sort 
of thing. Here, however, is where the “ catch” is, as I see it. 

We sent one of these cards of Mr. Blair to the bureau and 
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7 | asked if under the law he was permitted to do this thing. 
10 years no one has ever gone in there, no outside party has | 


They replied that he was, and I think he was. The law 


| Only prohibits a former employee of the Government from 


practicing before the bureau in cases with which he had 
formerly had a connection when he was an employee of the 
bureau. But, regardless of that, he still advertises the fact 
of his connections with the bureau, and every intelligent tax- 
payer everywhere knows the advantage of having such a man 
represent him. Every taxpayer who has a disputed claim, 
every taxpayer who has a controverted claim, every taxpayer 
who thinks he is perhaps not going to get a fair decision, 
can go to Mr. Bright and find out, because 85 per cent of 
the rules have never been published. Out of that 85 per cent 
of those rules, however, almost any many with any intelligence 
at all can find a rule under which he may have his taxes 
adjusted. Mr. Bright did not have to violate the law. He 
could have gone to the talented Senator from California [Mr. 
SHorTrince}] and said, “ You have a client in the person of 
Senator Frss, and Senator Fess has a claim of $100,000 for 
refund. You will never get it because you do not know how. 
I will tell you how. Look up rule 15679, an unpublished rule. 
Go to the bureau and point that out to them and they will 
have to give the rebate because you will have the goods on 
them.” In doing that Mr. Bright would violate no law. He 
does not practice before the bureau. He simply tells the 
Senator from California how to get the rebate, and the Senator 
from California perhaps would split his fee, if he splits fees— 
I do not know as to that—but that is the way it is done. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have two reasons for not practicing 
law: First, I have no clients; and the other is that I am not 
in practice. 

Mr. COUZENS. I understand the Senator from California 
is a good lawyer, so he perhaps would understand how this 
is done, whether he practices law or not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have a sort of speaking acquaintance 
with the law, a sort of bowing acquaintance with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think at this time, perhaps. 
it would be well to go back to the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp, vo!- 
ume 50, page 505, of April 26, 1913, when the first income-tax 
law was under consideration, and see what Hon. Corpews. HULL 
said in explanation of it in the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Hutt then stated: 


I desire now to give a brief outline of the pending measure. Instead 
of comprising 100 or more pages, containing in detail all the methods 
of administration, such as European and other lawe present, this 
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measure briefly but succinctly prescribes each essential rule and method 
with respect to the levy, assessment, and collection of the tax and 
leaves te be embraced in the regulations to be prepared by the Secre- 
vy of the Treasury the manner and details of carrying out the pro- 
ions of the law 
the scope and application of each feature of the law with respect to 
every class of taxpayers and business, 


So it appears that the policy was established when the first 
bill imposing income taxes was pending before Congress. I 
simply want this statement to go into the Recorp to show that 
the policy which has been followed was established in 1913 
when the first income-tax measure was passed. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should like to ask the 
point, Does he agree that that is the proper policy? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, I myself think that 
every decision of the department which involves the least 
change in a former decision or brings another question in the 
settlement of a case in any way, shape, or form ought to be 
made public. 

Mr. COUZENS. 
has been diligent since 1913, now going on 13 years, in allow- 
ing the bureau to run in this manner without knowing how 
they were applying these rules and how they were interpreting 
the statutes, and whether or not the rules 
referred to by Representative Corpett HuLt were carried out? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am in favor of the joint board 
proposed to be created. That board will have a responsibility 
put upon them, and it will not be left to each Member of the 
House or each Member of the Senate to look up and investi- 
gate the questions which may be involved. It seems to me 
these matters ought to have been handled in some such way 
before this. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am glad the Senator says that they ought 
to have been handled in a different manner before this. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst La Follette Sackett 
Bayard Ferris Lenroot Sheppard 
Bingham Fess McKellar Shipstead 
slease Fletcher McKinley Shortridge 
Borah Frazier McLean Simmons 
Bratton George McMaster Smith 
Brookhart Gillett McNary Smoot 
Brous-ard Goff Mayfield Stanfield 
Bruce Cooding Means Trammell 
Butler Hale Metcalf Tyson 
Cameron Harreld Moses Underweod 
Capper Harris Norris Wadsworth 
Caraway Harrison Nye Walsh 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Warren 
Couzens liowell Overman Watson 
Dale Jchnson lepper Weller 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Pine Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick Ransdell Willis 
Edge Keyes Reed, Pa. 

Edwards King Robinson, ind. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, for the purpose of following 
up some of the cases which possibly suggest fraud or collu- 
sion—a point which was raised by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHortrrivce], who gathered the impression that 
there was no fraud, and nothing wrong except possibly an 
error in judgment—lI desire to read from part 18 of the com- 
mittee’s hearings, page 3937. This is a statement made by 
Mr. Manson before the committee: 


There discussion 


and 


considerable 
of the adequacy 


has been 
the question 


before the committee 
efficiency of the 


upon 
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These regulations will make clear to the taxpayer | 


Senator at that | 


Does the Senator believe that the Congress | 


and regulations | 


Sedede 


We have to present this morning a case which, I believe, illustrates 
that objection. 

This is the case of the Robert Dollar Co. 
5 I think that is another California case. I am sorry the 
Senator from California has gone. 

No extended Investigation of the merits of the claim has been made. 
Our attention has been devoted primarily to the procedure followed 


in this case, having in mind the matter of organization: but in order 


that the committee may have some appreciation of the question I 
might state briefly what was involved. 

It appears that a syndicate made a contract with the Russiar 

| Government to furnish them shells at something like $15 apiece 
This syndicate turned the contract over to a Canadian manufac- 
turer, with the provision that the Canadian manufacturer should pay 
the syndicate 70 cents apiece for the shells that were paid for by the 
Russian Government 

The syndicate then made a contract with the Robert Dollar Co. 
under which the Robert Dollar Co. was to act as the agent of the 
syndicate and was to receive a percentage of the amount collected 
by the syndicate from the Canadian shell manufacturer 

The shells were manufactured and paid for by the Russian Gov- 
ernment in 1916. 

The manufacturer refused to pay the commission, until finally a 
suit was brought and a settlement of that suit was made in 1918, 
In other words, the syndicate did not collect their commission from 
the manufacturer until 1918. The Robert Dollar Co., under their 
contract, had no right to collect their commission from the syndicate 
until the syndicate collected their commission from the manufac- 
turer, which was in 1918, 

The Robert Dollar Co. made no return of the amount, involving 
something over $100,000, in its 1918 returns, but did return it in 
1920. 

The CHAinMAN. When did they actually get the commission? 

Mr. MANson. They got the commissions in 1918. Under their 
contract they were not entitled to them until 1918 

The CHatrMan. Is there anything to show why they did not return 
them until 1920? 

Mr. MANson. No; that does not appear; but when they found that 
they could not get these commissions allowed as earned in 1920 they 

| then set up the claim that they kept their books upon an accrual 


organization to | 


review audit determinations—that is, determinations made by auditors. 


It appears that in each of the large auditing sections there is a 
review section, which consists of the higher class or better men in the 
division, and after a case has been audited it then goes to the review 
section, where the review auditors check it over, at least as to the 
principles involved. . 


I emphasize that because many times I have been asked if 
there is not some system by which these incorrect or dishonest 
decisions may be caught. 

Attention has been called to the fact that the review sections are 


all under the same heads as the audit sections, whose work is subject 
to their review— 


In other words, they review their own work— 


and the suggestion has been made that because of the fact that the 
review sections are under the same head as the audit sections the 
review is not a check against the head of the division, who may 
desire to put a case through the division improperly, 


basis, and that the commissions were earned in 1916. 


The point I want to emphasize here is that the rates imposed 
in the act of 1916 were materially lower than those in the act 


of 1918, and there was an obvious reason for having them 
allocated to 1916. 

Senator Watson. Upon what basis? 

Mr. MANSON. Upon an accrual basis, and that the commissions were 
earned in 1916, and that therefore they should be considered as 1916 
income, notwithstanding the fact that they were not entitled to the 
commission unless the syndicate collected the money from the Cana 
dian manufacturer, and the collection was not made until 1918. 

It also appears to be a fact that, while they claimed to have kept 
their books upon an accrual basis, they rever entered these commis 


sions on their books in 1916 as having accrued in that year. 


I have stated the principal question that was involved here 


I will now come to the matter of procedure, which was really the 
purpose of our investigating and reporting on this case, 
It appears that the 1918 and 1919 taxes of the Robert Dollar Co. 


were settled without review by the review section in the consolidated 
returns division, as is required under the reguiar procedure. This was 
done under the orders of Mr. Lohman, head of the consolidated returns 
division. 

From verbal and written information, the following appears to be 
the pertinent facts in this case as regards the manner in which it was 
bandled by the income-tax unit. 

Mr. Bergeron, auditor of the consolidated returns division, originally 
audited the case, but it was taken away from him and given to 
another auditor of this division by the name of T. F. Callahan, fol 
lowing a conference held by the division with the Robert Dollar Co., 
represented by C. T. Haines. You will please note that Mr. B. V. 
Lobred signed this conference report, subject to exception to points 
1 and 5 mentioned therein. 

Point 1 is as I have just described it to the committee. 

Subsequent to this conference, it appears that Mr. Lohman prepared 
a memorandum upholding the conference report, and directed just how 
the case was to be audited. Not only that, but he also instructed the 
auditor to return the case to him instead of letting it go to the review 
section in the ordinary manner, 

Before I proceed further I wish to say that this memorandum of 
Mr. Lohman’s, which Is attached as an exhibit, sustains the taxpayer's 
contention that these commissions were 1916 income, even though 
they were not collectible under their contract until 1918, and even 
though they were not due until 1918, not earned until 1918, and even 
though they were not collected until then. 
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The following facts are brought out in a conference with Mr. Cal- | 


aban, who made the audit 
here is attached here as an exhibit a stenographic report of the con- 
feren between Mr. VParker— 


Itv the way. Mr. Parker is one of the engineers of the com- 
piitltes 


and various employees of the bureau who were connected with this | 


enw 

lirst. The avudit was made as per instructions in Mr. Lohman’s 

written memorandum, 

Mr. Moss 

This Mr. Mo I think, was one of the Assistant Secretaries 
of the Treasury, who asked this question when he was at the 
hearing: 

M lo Is that memorandum thei 

Mr. Man Yes; we have it It is attached here. 

Mr. Nasu. Would you mind reading it, Mr. Manson? 

Mr. Mo it would seem proper io have it right at this point in 
t ecord 

\l i rhis memorandum is dated August 18, 1924: 

1 have irefully considered the conferee’s findings and conclusions 
in the above-mentioned case, together with a memorandum written by 
t} udi » thi n and the briefs and data filed by the taxpayer, 
and it is my ! n that the decisions as reached by the conferee 

ind ould be followed in the closing of this case. 

\ careful study of all the facts with respect to the contract made 
with tl Rusvian Government for goods clearly indicates that this 


should be claimed as income for the year 1916. Their books are kept 


on an accrual basis. This was ince properly chargeable to the year 


1916, and the taxpayer has agreed to file a waiver, allowing the assess- 

ent of such additional tax in that year. The ond point raised is 
i} question of the distribution of certain income derived through 
organizations in Tientsin, China, and Hankow, China. After careful 
stndy of the facts I have reached the conclusion that this association 
ean not be termed a partnership, for general reasons as stated below.” 

1 have taken no exeeption to the matter of the determination of a 
partnership, and the balance of the arrangement deals with the part- 


nership arrangement 

rhe Cratmwanx. I had the tmpression that Judge Moss was refer- 
ring to the memorandum that Mr. Parker wrote 

Mr. Moss. No I was referring to the memorandum which he has 
rena 

Mr. Mawson. Mr. Lohman’s memorandum ? 

Mr. Moss, Yes. 


Mr. Nasu. I understood Mr. Manson to say that Mr. Lobman’s memo- 
randum specifically directed how the case should be closed, and that is 
why I asked to have it read 


Mi Mi Ss \ 

The CHAIRMAN, T understood from the memorandum that he just 
read to instruct them to close it on the 1916 hasis. 

Mr. Manson. Yes; it says: 


| have carefully considered the conferee’s findings and conclu- 


the memorandum 
written by the auditor on this case and the briefs and data filed by 
the taxpayer, and it is my conclusion that the decisions as reached 
by the confers are correct and should be followed in the closing of 
thi ease.” 


sions in the above-mentioned case, together with 


Senator Ernst. That is the part of it to which you had reference? 


Mr. MANSON. Yes Going back now: 


“First. T audit was made as per instructions in Mr. Lehman's 

writh memorandum 

Second, Tt was taken to Mr. Lohman personally instead of being 
sent throuch to the review section in the ordinary manner 
rhird. The case would not have been audited in this way without 
instructions from Mr, Lohman 

Fourth. The result of the audit was to wipe out one-half million 
dollars in tax and refund to the taxpayer for the year 1918 alone over 
$11.000 

‘Irom the testimony of Neely, in the same exhibit, we see that the 
case went to the administrative section first, Instead of going to the 
review section, and it was turned back to them because it was not 
viemed by the review section. When it did get to the review section 
it came there with instructions to sign the certificates of overassess- 
ment without the usual review. 

“A memorandum from Mr. Lohman directing how this case should be 
audited was missing from the files, as well as a memorandum from 
M Lobred, which set up the objections of the audit unit to the 
consideration of this case on any such basis as was finally made. 

“ Fortunately, it later developed that Mr. Neely had kept copies of 


these two memoranda for the protection of himself and his section, | 


Copies of these two memoranda are therefore appended under Exhibit 
bl). which is Mr. Lohman’s instructions to audit, and Exhibit E, which 


} 
sets up the contentions of the auditors. We believe from examination 


of Mr. Lobred’s memorandum and Mr. Lohman’s memorandum that 
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there is no doubt but what Mr. Lobred was right in the majority of 
his contentions. We will not, however, go into that phase of the case 


here because we do not wish to cloud the issue. 


“The issue in this case is the establishment of the fact that 


no 
matter how perfect may seem the safeguards set up by the bureay 
for the review of cases, they are of absolutely no avail when the 
administrative officers of the bureau may cut out such procedure and 


safeguards at their own personal pleasure. 

“We have information that Mr. C. T. Haines, representative of the 
taxpayer in this case, is a brother-in-law of Mr. Bright, and that Mr. 
Lohman has now left the department to go into business with Mr, 
Haines. This latter statement is simply on verbal information, and 
we have not had time to confirm it. 

“It appears also from the papers in this case that it was closed 
under a final determination signed by the commissioner, at least for 
the year 1918, under section 1006. This means the case can not be 
opened up unless fraud is shown. A rapid survey of the case makes it 
appear that an item of about $1,200, deductible from the tax of 1918, 
was omitted from the audit for that year, and a certificate of over- 
assegsnhunt and a final determination was signed without this being 
taken into account. We understand later that this amount of money 
was deducted from 1919 taxes of the taxpayer. This procedure is abso 
lutely contrary to the statute. 

“Conclusion: This case would have received a careful and thorough 
study if time had been available. but we believe that this brief stat 
ment will bring out the astounding condition which exists in the d& 
partment. We contend that if one case is reviewed all cases should be 
reviewed, and that no administrative officers of the Government should 
be allowed to vary procedure at pleasure. It was quite evident from 
the conferences held by the writer that the individuals in the bureau 
do not dare protest such cases for fear of losing their positions. It 
should be stated also, in fairness to these men, that they volunteered 
no information but answered the questions in the only way which 
honest men could do.” 


This report is signed by Mr. Parker, one of the engineers of 
the bureau, and submitted to the committee by Mr. Manson 

It will be observed from that that he says that these men did 
not tell the committee or its staff voluntarily of these cases, 
because they feared they would be discharged by their superior 
officers for informing the committee staff, and it was necessary 
in every way to protect the employees from dismissal by not 
having it appear in these records that they informed us of 
anything. 

There was one good soul brave enough to tell the committee 
some things openly, and he is now walking the streets. Of 
course, the bureau said he was removed to reduce the force, 
that they were cutting expenses. That is so simple that I do 
not take up the time of the Senate to discuss it. Anybody they 
want to remove can be removed “ to reduce expenses.” 

Mr. MANSON, This report is signed by Mr. Parker, 

Senator Ernst. Is that a single, isolated case, or do you think there 
are others like it? 

Mr. Manson. Well, I do not know about that, 

Senator Ernst. Do you know of any others? 

Mr. Manson. I do not know of any others. 

I should like to say this, that our work of endeavoring to get matters 
of procedure in the bureau was but recently started. I had but one 
man available to do that, Mr. Parker, who is our chief engineer, an it 
was not until bis work in the engineering division had reached the 
point where he could be spared from it that he was available to investi- 
gate the general procedure of the bureau and, as is known, the investi- 
gation in the bureau is now cut short. I have ne way of knowing 
whether this is an isolated case, I do not even know how Mr. Parker 
got onto the case. 


At this point I want to say that it was most difficult to get 
on to any case. Sometimes some person, honest but timid, 
would drop a note on the desk of one of our employees and sug- 
gest that we examine a particular case. Another would whis- 
per as he went by, “ Look into this case, but de not say I said 
so.” That sort of thing permeated the whole bureau. In mak- 
ing those statements I do not cast any reflection upon Mr. Nash 
or Mr. Blair. I know there was a general fear throughout the 
entire bureau to even being seen talking to or conversing with 
any of the committee's staff. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator remember almost the last 


_ statement made by Mr. Manson to the committee before we 


adjourned—that in every instance where any help had been 
asked, or any information requested, or any document had 
been requested, response was freely made, and that there had 
been no difficulty about it? 

Mr. COUZENS. I remember that; but that is not the point 
I am trying to make. The point is that we had no way of 
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knowing where to go. As the Senator says, if we knew what 
we wanted, and could specify, we could get it. I do not think 
we were blocked in our investigation. But out of 65,000,000 
returns, we had no clue as to where to go to look, until some- 
body suggested to us the incorrect settlement of a specific 
case. It was only by those means that we obtained any lead 
at all as to how to proceed. I think the Senator knows that 
we floundered around for months, practically, without know- 
ing where to begin or where to end. We purposely declined 
to employ discharged auditors, so as not to have it charged 
that we built up this case by employing disgruntled employees. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is the Senator aware that some of the 
men who testified before the Senator's committee, and who 
have been protesting against this method of doing business in 
the Treasury Department, were relieved of their positions 
afterwards? 

Mr. COUZENS. I referred to one case, that of Mr. Briggs, 
who was dismissed afterwards. I do not recall that anybody 
testified before our committee who disclosed any irregularities 
except Mr. Briggs. We subpeenaed no one of the bureau em- 
ployees—though I may be in error about this—unless it was 


Mr. Briggs. Every hearing was had in the presence of the 
bureau officials. They brought down all of the documents 


and all of their staff that they wanted. We kept nothing from 
them. . I think that will be verified by my good friend, the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. There is no question about that. It was 
done by previous agreement, and the bureau was represented 
at the hearings as it wanted to be represented. I think the 
Senator is in error in the sweeping statement that Briggs was 
the only discharged employee who appeared before the com- 
mittee. I think there were a number of them the first two 
weeks, possibly. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator misundersto... the question of 
the Senator from Minnesota. The Senator’s question was 
whether or not, after these men had testified, they were dis- 
charged. In that connection I say I know vt only one, and that 
was Briggs. 

Mr. WATSON. I think the Senator is quite right. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I had in mind particularly Mr. Briggs, 
because he comes from my State. He is a man of the highest 
professional training, is a graduate of Yale, a graduate of the 
School of Mines in Minnesota, and a man, as I gathered from 
reading the testimony presented to the committee, who ren- 
dered very valuable service to the Government. I thought it 
was quite remarkable that he should be dispossessed of his 
position after appearing before the committee. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator is quite correct. While 
I am on that point, I want to point our an error which appears 
in the report of the committee, which I think, perhaps, does 
injustice to Mr. Briggs. It is a typographical error, drawn to 
my attention by the Senator from Montana. On page 12 of 
the report, which we filed on January 12, it is said: 


Neither this committee nor its staff have found anything to criti- 
cize in the work done under Mr. Grimes, Mr. Davis, Mr. Tanner, or 
Mr. Griggs. 


For “ Mr. Griggs” it should read “ Mr. Briggs.” That should 
be corrected, because Mr. Briggs was the one with whom we 
found no fault, but we did find fault with Mr. Griggs. The 
report therefore is contradictory, because on the next page 
we at length criticize Mr. Griggs. The prior part of the report 
also mentions Mr. Briggs, the inference being, because we do 
not mention him in the last paragraph, that we had some fault 
to find with him; but we did not. 

Continuing to read from the testimony, Mr. Moss, of the 
Treasury Department, made this comment: 


Mr. Moss. Mr. Manson mentioned some memoranda of Mr. Lobred 
and of somebody else, which had disappeared from the records, but 
copies of which had been kept by Lobred. Did you read those? 

Mr. Manson. I read Mr. Lohman’s memorandum. Mr. Lobred 
was the auditor who audited this case, and whose audit was over- 
turned, and his memorandum sets forth the facts very clearly and 
precisely, which I attempted to summarize at the time I started to 
state this case, and unless the facts which he sets forth here are not 
true, there is no question in my mind but what the taxpayer was not 
entitled to have this income considered as of anything other than the 
income as of the year 1918. 

Senator Watson. Would this case naturally, in due process, have 
come finally to Mr. Lohman? 
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Mr the chief of the consolidated re 


Under Mr. Lohman was the section in which Lobred, 
the auditor, worked Mr. Lobred 


Mr. MANson, 
turns division. 


Lohman was 


audited this case. Mr. Lobred was 
one of the conferees, and his report is based upon the conference 
Mr. Bergeron audited the case originally, and the case was then 
taken from him and given to Mr. T. F. Calleaban. Mr. Callahan's 
Statement is in the record here 
He states, in substance, that he audited the ease as he was directed 


to audit it by Mr. Lohman, and not as he would if he we 

his own judgement. 
After Mr. Callahan 

that the case be 


exercising 


had 
sent direct 
to the review section. 

I take it that the administrative not review audits, 
but merely looks the papers over to see that they are all there and in 
due form. : 

The administrative division sends 
tion, for the reason that it had not 


audited the Mr. Lohman 
to the administrative division, 


ase, 


instructed 
instead of 


i visitor : 
division does 


the case 


back to the audit sec 
been reviewed; in other words, it 


was not signed by a reviewer Mr. Lohman then directed that the 
reviewer sign the case, but that no review be made, and the reviewer 
states that is what he did, that he signed the report in accordance 


with Mr. Lohman’s direction, but that he did not make a review 


Again reverting to the fact of fraud and corruption, I do not 
know whether that is fraud or corruption. I do not know 
whether there is anything dishonest about it, but I will 
that it looks pretty rotten to me. I do not know whether Mr. 
Lohman made anything out of it, but he could have got many 
thousands of dollars and we would not have found it out. I 
submit that any employee could do this in the bureau. I 
have not heard any member of the committee who denies that 
these things are possible if the men are dishonest, or that it 


Say 


might happen because of lack of organization or lack of 
system. 

Continuing the reading: 

Mr. Moss. I would like to ask for a little information here Was 


that under verbal instructions? 
Mr. Manson. Under verbal instructions 
Mr. Moss. To sign this, but not to review 
Mr. MANSON, 


it? 
To sign it, but not to review it 


Mr. Moss. He makes that statement? 
Senator Ernst. Do you still want that report read? 
Mr. Moss. I think so. I do not know how the chairman feels 


about it. 
The CHatmrMan, I would also like to hear it read 
Mr. Manson. The report of the auditor? 
The CHAIRMAN, The one which Judge Moss has asked for 


I do not think 


anybody denied it. Nobody assumed and 
I think no member of the committee assumed that that was 
any fraud on the part of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue to do that. 

Mr. Nasu. May I make a statement first? 

I want to say that Mr. Lohman entirely exceeded his author 
if he did what he Is said to have done in this case Ile had no 
right to direct that that case go through without a review, and he 
had no right to dictate the direction of the audit. I can not under 


stand the workings of the mind of this 
ease as he had been directed to audit it, 
wrong. He should have audited it to 


auditor, if he would audit a 
if he thought that 
the best of 


basis was 


his own honest 
judgment and closed it In that way. sut no auditor need take dire: 
tions from any superior as to how a case should be audited. It should 


be honestly audited on the basis of the facts before him 
other way. 

The CHARMAN. I am sure that that is the intention of the organi 
zation, but, as has been pointed out in the previous hearings, these 
reviewers an‘ these auditors are all subordinates - 

Mr. Manson. Of the same man. 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). Of the same man, of the chief of 
section, and it requires a man of perhaps more than ordinary 
to fiy in the face of his superior, especially 
dependent on that particular job. 

Mr. Nasum. If..a man is honest, I do not see why he would hesi 
tate to fly in the face of anybody, if they told him to do something 
wrong. 


When a man is head of the section, if his auditors or even 
his reviewers do not do what they are told to do, they are 
liable to be discharged. If they do what they are told to do 
and do it dishonestly, they will be promoted, and there is 
evidence of that not only in the testimony which we have, 
but more specifically in an affidavit which, as I understand 
it, has been filed with every Senator from a lawyer by the 
name of Hickey, a former employee of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. He was employed there for a number of years. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly. 


and in no 


nerve 


when his livelihood is 
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from the law and have the records made public. T do not con- 


| correct all of the evils. I say that for nearly 13 years « 


ir. WATSON. T think perhaps the Senator made that state- | 
ment a little stronger than he intended to make it 
Mr. COUZEN What statement? 

Mr. WATSOD That if a man did something and did it dis- 

honestl e thereby earned promotior 

Mr. COUZENS I said that the evidence discloses that, and | 

I ‘ ., 

Mr. WATSON That the evidence discloses that any time a | 

n made a statement or a return or a report that he was | 

mebody or by the head of some depart- | 

nei \ was a dishonest transaction—that thereby he | 

| 


: 1 think that was true and 1s true, and 


fi I rough I will show the Senator where it is true. 

ir. WATSO! I 1 be d if the Senator will do so. 

COUZENS i do not charge it in every case, but I say 

did ¢ lishonest thing where they signed a review with- 

viewt! hich is dishonest in itself, where they pro- 

ceeded to audit a case against their better judgment, which was 

dishor I will point out before I get through that some 
those men got promotions, 


Mr. WATSON, I would like very much if the Senator would 


Mr. COUZENS. I shall do so. 

Mihi ecretary of the committee points out to me, though I 
perhaps will have to look this up to find out where it is in the 
record, that the man who followed out the instructions of Mr. 
] infin has since been promoted. 

Mir. WATSON. But that proceeds upon the theory that what 
he did was a dishonest thing and that because of dishonesty 


was promoted, and for ho other reason. 

Mr. COUZENS. I did not intend to convey that idea. If I 
carried uny such conviction by my statement, I was in error. 

Mr. WATSON. That was the idea I got, and that is the 
reason Why I said the Senator's statement was a little too 
weeping. Perhaps upon reflection he will modify it. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not contend that every dishonest man 

a promotion. IL say the more venal some of them were the 
faster they got promoted, and that I shall attempt to prove 
before we get through with the discussion. 

Mr. WATSON. I would like to eall the Senator’s attention 
to the fact-—-and I know that he will agree with me in the 
statemen that over and over again it was asserted by Mr. 
Manson and by others—and I am not certain but by the 
chairman himself—that no fraud had been discovered, that no 
dishonesty was charged, that no corruption was imputed to 
anybody; that the whole examination and investigation pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that we were to be constructive and 
uot destructive or not critical, and that the whole question of 
fraud or dishonor was wiped out. I ask the Senator if that 
was not stated over and over again by Mr. Manson and others 

the investigation. Now my friend the Senator from 
Michigan stands upon the floor of the Senate and says that 
there were many instances of dishonesty, perhaps of venality, 
perhaps of corruption. The Senator does not charge that, 
does he? 

Mr. COUZENS, Oh, yes. I charge evidences of it. Prob- 
ably the Senator from Indiana has not been here all the time 
ince I started the discussion, I had a discussion this morn- 
ing with the Senator from California [Mr. SHorrripere], in 
which he referred to the statement that both Mr. Manson and 
1 made before the Finance Committee to the effect that we 
found no fraud. I have stated it on the floor and I state it 
again now. But there is a great deal of difference between 
saying that we found no frand and saying that we found 
no evidence of it. I have repeatedly said, but it seems diffi- 
cult to get it understood, that we employed no detectives, we 
employed no one to follow up these evidences of suspicion or 
evidences of corruption or evidences of fraud. But I will 
say that there were plenty of evidences of fraud, evidences of 
collusion, evidences of corruption. 

As the Senator said, we distinctly proceeded on the theory 
that we could not follow up all the leads indicating fraud or 
suggestions of collusion; that we were there to try to get at 
the system, to find out what was wrong with the system, what 
was wrong with the interpretations of law, what was wrong 
with the rnles and regulations, and to suggest ways and means 
of correcting them. The Senator and I are in entire agree- 
ment on that proposition, but I am bringing out what occurred 
ut our hearings to disclose how easy corruption and fraud 
and collusion were, and to indicate to the Senate where the 
instances occurred not for the purpose of making a case against 
unybody but for the purpose of showing the necessity of re- 
moving all of sueh conduct from secrecy. 

The Senator perhaps has forgotten that we are debating the 
guestion of whether we should remove the secrecy provision 


employee in the burean has been protected in almost any eriy 
he might have wanted to commit, because he could have audi: 
a case and filed it away and nobody would ever have see j 
again ; nobody was ever supposed to see it again. I submit that 
the cases to which I am calling attention never would have ¢ 

to the light of day had our committee not been authorized to 
investigate the system and the method used by the bureau in 
auditing the millions of returns that are made. 

I submit that if Senaters want to continue the system of 
secrecy where cases involvirg millions of dollars may be audiied 
and then filed away in a cabinet under the rule of secrecy, of 
course, it is within their power to do it. I for one am opposed 
to any such conduct of government. I oppose any principle 
or policy which permits an engineer or an auditor to go into 
private conference with a taxpayer and agree with him in 
secrecy upon a settlement of his case. and then put it through 
in aceordanee with the agreement made, and nobody ever know 
anything about it and the case be closed. 

In this connection I want to direct attention to a specific 
case along these lines, so we may have some continuity of 
discussion. 

In volume 4 of our hearings, at page 2134, oceurs the fol- 
lowing: 


Mr. MANSON. This is the case of the individual tax of William 
Boyce Thompson for 1918. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where does Mr. Thompson live? 

Mr. Manson. In New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know what his business is? 

Mr. MANSoN. Capitalist, I believe. I do not know of any other 
business. 

The amount of tax involved is $573,001.72. 

This case is an important case, not only from the standpoint of 
the anrount of tax involved, but because it discloses a laxness which 
we believe to be symptomatic in checking losses claimed as deductions. 

Our statistical investigation has disclosed the fact that losses on 
the sale of stocks and bonds claimed and allowed as deductions are 
the most important factor in determining the rise and fall of income 
in the high-tax brackets. They perhaps amount to more than all 
of the other factors which influence the rise and fall of incomes in 
the high-tax brackets. For that reason the system employed in the 
bureau in checking those losses is a very important consideration for 
this conrmittee. 


At this point I want to say that I think this testimony dis- 
closes that we were not on the trail of fraud. Every case to 
which I have referred had for its purpose the disclosing of the 
system, not to try to find some crooked or dishonest employee 
or some crooked or dishonest taxpayer. Every case I have 
read from the record emphasizes the fact that we were getting 
at the system. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an 
interruption? ‘ 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. This case has not as yet been settled, has it? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; I think it has. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not think so. 

Mr. COUZENS. The record will show, and I will read it to 
the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well. 

Mr. COUZENS. I quote further, in continuation, as follows: 


This case further discloses that in spite of all the checks and reviews 
which have been described to this committee as the means of pro- 
tecting the Government's interests, it is possible for the beads of two 
divisions, by cooperation, to fix a tax, and in spite of the best efforts 
of conscientious employees working under them, to keep from the 
responsible officers, such as the solicitor and the commissioner bhim- 
self, the information such as goes to the liability of the taxpayer to 
pay a tax; so that, for those reasons, this case involves a great deal 
more than the amount of tax involved. 


This is one of the most specific cases which was brought 
to the attention of the committee, showing how possible it is 
for any influential man, anywhere, under any circumstances, 
to go down to the bureau and get anything he chooses, without 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the commissioner, or the deputy 
commissioner knowing anything about it. 


In the original return in this case, filed in March, 1919, this tax- 
payer made deductions for losses on sale of stocks and bonds anrount- 
ing to $597,479.66. 

The 1918 form of return, in Schedule D, calls for the following 
information to be supplied by a taxpayer who reports a profit or loss 
on the sale of land, buildings, stocks, bonds, and other property—-—— 

The CuarnMAN, Is that the form used by the taxpayer in tbis case? 
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Mr. Manson. That ts the fornr used by the taxpayer in this case 
the form supplied by the bureau for reporting the 1918 taxes 

The CHAIRMAN. This was the taxpayer's return made for the year 
1918, although filed in 1919, was it? 

Mr. Manson. Yes; that is it. In the first place, this form calls 
for the kind of property upon which the profit or loss is required to 
be stated, the year the property is acquired, the name and address 
f the purchaser or broker, the sale price, the original cost of value 


f March 1, 1913, the cost of subsequent improvements, if any, and | 


lepreciation sustained. 
I instructions printed on this form provide as follows: 
If the profits or losses on sales made through any one broker 
ated $1,000 or more, report the transactions on a separate line, 
with the name and address of the broker.” 
In this case, a copy of Schedule D of the taxpayer's return is our 


Exhibit A. There is no detail as to the kind of stock or the kind of | 


ds. The only date as to the year acquired is 1913 and since. 

Under the name and address of purchaser or broker is the word 
“various.”” The total sale price of stecks and bonds is included in 
three totals, and the eriginal cost or market value on March 1, 1913, 
is alse included in three totals. The losses are carried out in one 
total of $507,479.66. 


| offer that as our Exhibit A. 


That is Exhibit A in the record. 


When this return was audited, the auditor prepared a letter for | 


the signature of the deputy commissioner, which is as follows: 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1923, 
Mr. WittiamM Boyce THOMPSON, 
15 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Sir: Reference is made to your iIncome-tax return, Form 1040, for 
1918. 


It is noted in Schedule D that you reported a loss of $597,479.66 | 


from the sale of stocks, notes, and bonds. With reference to each 
transaction you are requested to state: 

(a) Kind of security. 

(b) Date acquired. 

(c) Original cost of each security 

(d) If acquired prior to March 1, 1913, the market value as of that 
date 

(e) Date of sale 

(f) Sale price of each security. 

(g) Whether $4,437,590.64 represents the actual sale price or the 
inventory value furnished by your broker. 

In Schedule A you deducted $26,066.02 as salaries and wages paid. 
You are requested to state whether this item includes any withdrawals 
or salaries paid te yourself or your wife. If so, state the amount or 
amounts. 

Piease give this matter your prompt attention and in your reply 
refer to IG PA 3 MP-302, 

Respectfully, 
J. C. Baienr, 
Deputy Commissioner, 
By ae ee a ane 
Acting Chief of Section. 

That was the letter which went to the taxpayer after he bad 
filed his return. 

The CHAIRMAN, Who was the acting chief of section at that time? 

Mr. MANSON. It does not state. 

I offer that as Exhibit B. 

On September 4 the taxpayer furnished a statement, of which Ex- 
hibit C is a copy. In this statement the various transactions are 
apparently separated, but with one or two exceptions there is no de- 
scription of the kind of stock; there is no date as to sale, that being 
designated, as I say, with one or two exceptions, as October and 
November, 1918, and many of them just 1918. There is no name of 
the purchaser or of the broker to whom the sale was made. 


di 


facts returned are true, is deterred from reporting a 
not, in fact, take place 

The CHAIRMAN. Did your investigation disclose any evidence that 
the taxpayer's books were audited 

Mr. Manson. They were not 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know whether they 
to date? 

Mr. Manson. I do not kuow whether they have been audited up t 
ate, but no field examination of this claim was mad 

The CHAIRMAN. You say you do not know whether 
books at the office were audited up to date? 

Mr. Manson. I do not know whether the 


the ixpayvers 


y have been audited since 
There is nothing in the files to indicate that they 

The CHARMAN, That is interesting, because the 
the bureau have been checking the 


represet 
chairman's income tax for three 
weeks, and have been coing to great pains to find out 
have done the Government out of anything or not 


whether I 


Mr. MANSON. There is nothing in the files to indicate that 
ination of this taxpayer’s books has been made 


any exam 


After the receipt of the statement to which I have just referred 
an A-2 letter, notifying the taxpaver of an additicnal assessment of 
$482.16, was sent out on October 17, 192% Phis A-2 letter, in effect, 
allows all of the deductions claimed for the loss on the sale of stocks 
and bonds claimed by the taxpayer, for the reason that it does not 


disallow any of them, and assess an extra tax 


The extra tax was $482.16, as stated in a previous clause. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NecNary in the ch 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator kindly tell us when that 
adjustment was made? 

Mr. COUZENS. The first letter went out on September 4, 
1923, and on October 17, 1923, the so-called A 
out with an additional assessment of $482.16. 

Mr. WALSH. And the bureau allowed for alleged loss on 
the sale of stocks practically $600,000? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. What was the amount of the tax? 

Mr. COUZENS. There is some collateral information that 
is interesting in this case, and I think I, perhaps, will come 
to that if the Senator will let me read on through. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the Senator tell us whether the taxpayer 
in that case is the same William Boyce Thompson who was 
chairman of the finance committee of the Republican National 


2 letter went 


| Committee during the campaign of 1920? 


Among other items claimed for here is “ Foreign exchange.” There | 


was claimed on that a loss of $280,022.36. There is nothing to indi- 
cate whether an exchange was disposed of or what sort of “ foreign 


exchange” it is. In fact, there is nothing upon this statement fur- | 


nished by the taxpayer, in response to this letter, which would enable 
any auditor to make an intelligent or effective check upon these trans- 
actions, 

It is submitted that if a taxpayer is required to state the kind of 
Stock upon the sale of which he claimed a loss; is required to give the 


date of its purchase, so that the value of that stock as of that date | 


can be verified; is required to give the date of the sale, so that the 
value of the stock as of that date can be verified; and is required to 
give the name of the purchaser or the broker through whom the sale 
is made, so that that fact can be verified, the mere fact that the 
taxpayer furnishes that information is almost as effective a check as 
though that information were afterwards verified, because a taxpayer 
who knows that he is supplying information which makes it possible 


for the bureau to check the transaction and find out whether the | 


Mr. COUZENS. There is nothing in the record to indicate 
that. All that the record shows is that he is a capitalist. 

Mr. WATSON. He is the same man. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Indiana says he is the 
same man. 

I quote further from the testimony as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. You say “in effect.” In actuality it does 

Mr. Manson. Yes. The extra tax of $482.16, notification of which 
is carried by this letter, contains a statement which is as follows 

“In schedule G you failed to report $57.55, the amount of tax paid 
for you at the source, on tax-free covenant bonds. On page 1, line 
16, you reported $4,003.75 as the value of stock dividends received. 
In the schedule submitted with your letter of September 21, 1923, 
you gave this value as $4,503.75, a difference of $500. Stock divi 
dends do not constitute taxable income; however, the profits realized 
from the sale of such stock is taxable income in the year in which the 
sale is made. 

“These adjustments increase your net income subject to tax at 
1918 rates by $4,561.80. The surtax on $35,421.61, the corrected 
amount of net income in excess of the exemption of $5,000, is $3,490.11 
Since $2,950.40 has been assessed and $57.55 was paid for you at the 
source on tax-free covenant bonds, there is due an additional tax 
of $482.16.” 

The CHAIRMAN. And the actual tax paid by the taxpayer in that 
year on the basis of approximately $35,000 net income? 

Mr. MANsSon. Yes. Well, $35,000% plus $5,000. 

The auditor who handled this return, Miss Megarity, is no longer in 
the section. Mr. Box, our auditor, interviewed the chief of the 
subsection——— 

The CHAIRMAN. Do I understand that this lady to whom you have 
just referred is in the service but not in the section? 

Mr. Manson. We do not know whether she is in the service, but 
she is not in the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. I see. 

Mr. MANson. Mr. Box interviewed the chief of the subsection where 
this case was handled, a Miss Powers, as to whether it was customary, 
where the schedule did not contain the information called for, and 
where the information supplied by the taxpayer was not sufficient 
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There was at least a claim on the part of the metals yal 


| Section that there had been a profit made. 


to mal the t fan effect! to allow the deductions under | 
| 
tho 

She etated to M Box that they not only made no check except on 

th total i tl was no information on file in that section from 
} could | made: that no attempt was made to determine 

“ her not t prices at which the stock is reported bought and 
j i which it is reported sold conform to the market price as 
hose dates, and that if an auditor attempted to make that sort 

i u f these returns the production record of that anditor 

bn re it he would probably be removed from his 


luction record is low and the efficiency record is therefore 
ow, because the number of audits turned out is lower than 


1 CHAIKMA It seems to me that counsel ought te have sub- 
penaed the person who made that statement. 

Mr. Manso Well, I can do go, if the chairman desires it. 

The CHAIRMAN, It might be desirable, although, of course, the wit 
nes is on notice now, and it might be somewhat embarrassing, and 


different had the witness been subpoenaed in the first instance. 
Mr. MANSON. Notwithstanding the fact that the information called 


for by the schedule was not supplied and the information called for 
I the letter was not supplied in sufficient detail to form a proper 
audit of these deductions, I propese to show hereafter that it was held 
by Mr. Alexander, in a conference with the taxpayer, that the fact 
that this A-2 letter was sent out for $482.16 barred the Government 


from reopening and reauditing and redetermining the propriety of 
these allowances 

in the fall of 1923, Mr. Granville S. Borden and Mr. William H. 
Craigue, valuation engineers of the metals valuation section, discov- 
ered that a man by the name of McConnell had sold zinc lands and 
leases in 1918, upon which he made a profit of approximately $600,000. 
When McConnell was notified of a proposed tax upon that transaction, 
he protested that tax, and set up the fact that this taxpayer, William 
Boyce Thompson, bad financed his deal, and that they were equal 
partners in the transaction. This property was sold in 1917; that is, 
an agreement to sell was entered into in 1917. In that way, the fact 
that Thompson had a half interest in this profit was brought to the 
attention of the metals valuation section. 


In other words, Mr. Thompson never reported the transaction. 
It was discovered only by his partner reporting the transaction. 


The metals valuation section then requisitioned the returns of 
Thompson and McConnell, and discovered that they had made no re- 
turns of any portion of the profit on the sale of these zinc lands. 

An A-2 letter, which is our Exhibit B, dated February 12, 1924, 
was sent out, assessing a tax of $573,011.72, based upon the disallow- 
ance of the deductions for the losses on the sale of stocks and bonds, 
and upon Thompson's share of the profit on the sale of these zinc lands. 

The CHatmnman. This A-2 letter, you say, was sent to Thompson? 

Mr. Manson. This A-2 letter was sent to Thompson on February 12, 
1924. This is our Exhibit E. 

On February 28, 1924, Mr. C. Kelsey and Mr. T. D. Thatcher, of 
the law firm of Simpson, Barlett & Thatcher, representing Mr. McCon- 
nell and Mr. A. G. Dodge, representing Mr. Thompson, had a confer- 
ence with Mr, Alexander. 


Here is the significant part of the testimony: 


Notwithstanding the fact that the discovery of this transaction with 
reference to the sale of the mining lands had been made by the 
metals valuation section, that the metals valuation section had given 
a notice and had given these taxpayers a hearing, and had all the 
information with reference to this transaction; and notwithstanding 
the fact that under the organization of the income-tax unit the 
determination of the values of mining property is a matter exclusively 
within the control of the metals valuation section, neither a repre 
sentative of the metale valuation section nor an auditor who knew 
anything about the deductions for losses on the sale of stock and 
bonds, was brought into this conference. This conference was -held 
by Mr. Alexander alone. 

The report of that conference is our Exhibit F. 

That letter is signed by “S. A.,” those being the initials of Mr. 
Alexander, “ Head, Natural Resour@s Audit Division.” 

I would now call especial attention to the fact that this was a case 
in which it was known at the time it was held by Mr. Alexander that 
these stock losses would not be reopened for consideration. It was 
known that this taxpayer had failed to return a profit made on the 
lands in this mineral case, a fact sufficient to have put the bureau 
upon notice, even though it is not their practice in all cases to make 
an effective check of losses where they run, as they do in this case, to 
over a half million dollars. 

The CHareMan. In that connection, the taxpayer claims that there 
was no profit made; so how could a profit be returned? 

Mr. Manson. Well, I am coming to that. 


The CHAIRMAN, Well, you would not criticize the taxpayer for no: 
returning it if there was not any profit, would you? 

Mr. Manson. Taking all the facts in this ease into consideration, 
would criticize the taxpayer, for this reason: It is shown here that 
this land was purchased in December, 1912; that there was no activity 
in this field and nothing took place which would enhance the value of 
the property from December, 1912, to the ist of March, 1913; that 
the land was purchased for approximately $10,000; that afterwards 


| improvements were made on it which would run the cost of the land 


The significance of that is that if an auditor is thorough the | 


with the developments, up to about $18,000; that nothing transpire 
after that until Germany seized the zine fields in Belgium, and th 
price of zinc was immediately boosted in this country, in 1914: thot 


in the case of somebody who does the work in a sloppy manner. | great activity took place in this field in 1914 and 1915; that the pri 


obtained for this property in 1917, that is, the price fixed in th 


| contract of 1917, was entirely due to enhancement in the value of zine, 





which began in 1914. 

The CHAIRMAN. What was the property sold at? 

Mr. MANSON. About $600,000. 

The CHarrMan. In spite of <he fact that it cost them about $10.000 
and they sold it for $600,000, the taxpayer claimed no profit? 

Mr. Manson. They reported no profit at all. Even though there bad 
been some enhancement in value, and in spite of the claim of the 
bureau that there was none in the three months’ period from the time 
they purchased the property until the ist of March, 1913, the fact 
that war conditions in Europe boosted the price and the demand for 
zine tremendously in this country would create at least a part of the 
profit; so it can not be said in this case that the taxpayer was war- 
ranted under any conditions in not reporting some profit on that 
transaction. i 

The CHAIRMAN. What did the taxpayer claim the property was worth 
on March 1, 19137 

Mr. MANSON. He claimed that the property, together with the im- 
provements made upon it, was worth just what he got for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The burden of proof was on the taxpayer to fix the 
value as of March 1, 1913, is it not? 

Mr. Manson. Absolutely. 

The CHaArRMAN. And he submitted no proof fixing the value? 

Mr. MANSON. And he submitted no proof fixing the value. 

The engineering division had given him 80 days within which to 
supply data as to the value as of March 1, 1918, after a conference 
with the taxpayer. Such data were never supplied. The engineering 
division ascertained that he had consulted an engineer and had at- 
tempted to get an engineering valuation, but had not succeeded tn 
doing so. 

The CHATRMAN. When was the case closed as to this particular trans- 
action? 

Mr. Manson. I am just coming to that. 

On April 14, 1924, Mr. Grimes, the chief of the metals valuation 
section, sent a memorandum to Mr. A. M. Greenidge, head of the engi- 
neering division. This memorandum sets forth the facts which I have 
just roughly sketched. 

Copy of that letter is introduced as our Exhibit G. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say that was dated in April, 1924? 

Mr. Manson. That was dated April 14, 1924. 

It is apparent that there are some questions of law involved here. 
In the first place, as to whether the transaction out of which this 
profit was derived was consummated in 1917 or 1918 is clearly a 
question of law. Second, whether or not the failure to return this tax 
or to return this income constituted a fraud which would prevent the 
statute of limitations running against the tax is another very clear 
question of law. 

For reasons which will be hereafter explained, on April 28, 1924— 
that is, two weeks after this letter to Mr. Greenidge—there was pre 
pared for the signature of the deputy commissioner, by Mr. Borden, 
an engineer in the metals valuation section, a communication directed 
to the solicitor, requesting the solicitor’s opinion upon the questions of 
law involved in this matter, two of which I have just mentioned. 
This communication is our Exhibit J. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did that letter get to the solicitor? 

Mr, Manson. That letter, we have ascertained, had not reached the 
solicitor's office last Saturday. ‘The date is April 28, 1924. 


In other words, the letter was written on April 28, 1924, and 
had not reached the solicitor’s office in May, 1925. 


The CHarrnMan. In other words, after 10 months it had not reached 
the solicitor? 

Mr, Manson, It had not reached the solicitor’s office yet. 

Our Exhibit H is a written statement of Mr. G. 8S. Borden, valua- 
tion engineer of the metals valuation section, which throws additional 
light on this situation. 

The CHairnmaN, The Mr, Shepherd mentioned was the special con- 
feree, was he pot? 


a nen deta) a ti on a eae 
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Mr. Manson. Yes. Mr. Shepherd was the special conferce of the 
engineering division. 

As this engineer has stated, he made the kind of report that Mr. 
shepherd instructed him to make. That report is Exhibit I, dated 
December 3, 1924. I am not going to read this report in full, but I do 
desire to call the attention of the committee to the fact that the very 


frst statement in this report is a ruling upon a question of law, | 


namely, “ The statute of limitations has run against the claim for 
additional taxes for the year 1917.” 

That was and is one of the most important questions in this case. 

Here we have this situation, identical as in the Penn Sand & Gravel 
Co., an engineer knowing that the ends of justice are being defeated 
by a taxpayer, sends a protest in writing to Mr, Greenidge. That 
prot: st is ignored. He then goes to the solicitor, the law officer of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, an officer appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, and put there for the purpose of passing upon 
questions of law. ‘There he is advised by an assistant to the solicitor 
to put his case in writing and submit these questions of law to the 
solicitor, in order that they may be determined in the way provided by 
law. That communication has not as yet, or at least up to Saturday 
of last week, had not as yet reached the solicitor. 

It is my position that regardless of the merits of this particular 
case, the manner in which this case has been handled shows that, in 
the first place, there is an entire lack of that effort which is absolutely 
essential for the proper check of deductions claimed for losses upon 
sales of stocks and bonds. 

In the second place, this case establishes, as no other case which 
has yet come to my attention establishes, the correctness of the posi 


1 
i 
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Mr. KING. While the Senator is upon that, T am told also 
that clerks of important public officials have acted, I will not 
say aS lawyers, or quasi lawyers, but et any rate they have 
acted as messagemen to carry these briefs, and to talk with the 
Officials of the Government. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, they have done more than that. They 
have used the power of their offices to get consideration for 
the taxpayers. 

Mr. KING. I shall offer an amendment, which I am sure the 
Senator will support, to prevent persons who have been em- 
ployed in the tax unit from practicing before the boards and 
before the tax unit organizations for a period of two years 
after they have separated themselves from the service 

I would be perfectly willing to have it go further, and to 
interdict Representatives or Senators, or their clerks, or any 
representatives of theirs, from appearing before the tax unit, 
or any of the branches of the Government 
duty of levying and collecting taxes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. It has been represented to me that only a 
very inconsiderable number, in proportion, of the decisions of 
the solicitor and the decisions of the bureau have been printed 
and made public, and that consequently these gentlemen who 


charged with the 


| have had service in the department, and who have then gone 


tion taken by the chairman before the Finance Committee, when he | 


sald that some system of appeals or review whereby the Government 


Tax Unit, who have a knowledge of the facts, who are conscientious in 
their work and are trying to protect the Government, may have an 
opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

Mr. KING. The Senator referred to Mr. Alexander as the 


employee of a tax unit who settled the case of the Government | 


against William Boyce Thompson, under the terms of which 
the Government lost a good many thousand dollars. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is the case I am reading. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that this same Alexander, after 
being in the department for some time, getting the run of the 
business, learning of the multitude of cases there, large tax 


cases and others undisposed of—and some disposed of, but | 


against which the statute of limitations had not run, so that 
there was an opportunity to reopen—resigned and opened a law 
office, and was advertised freely by organizations which he 
promoted, or at least which he utilized, as one of the great tax 
lawyers of the United States; and is it not a fact that he is 
now engaged in active practice in the department, and has been 
ever since he resigned? 

Mr. COUZENS. I understand that is so. I have never 
checked it up to determine whether it is so or not, but I under- 
stand it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not an isolated case by any manner of 
means. We can begin with Commissioner Roper and come 
down to the present. I can name right off 50 or 60 parties 
who have done that. 

Mr. KING. I am very glad that my colleague has said just 
what I was about to observe. 

Mr. COUZENS. It is a most astounding thing that the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, knowing these things all 
these years, has never proposed an investigation of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows also that in investigations 
by the committee of which he and I were members it was 
revealed, as just stated by the chairman of the committee, 
that a large number of persons, after they were in the depart- 
ment for a number of years, and after they had obtained a large 
amount of information regarding taxpayers and the large 
amounts due from them to the Government, resigned and or- 
ganized firms to promote claims against the Government, for 
the purpose of securing refunds, and, though I will not say in 
an illegitimate way, for the purpose of preventing the Govern- 
ment from obtaining payments from taxpayers on claims which 
the Government preferred against them for delinquent taxes. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is not only true, but Members of Con- 
éress have gone down to the department, to these special con- 
ferees, carrying with them the taxpayers’ briefs, and left them 
with the conferees in confidence, with their cards attached to 


om asking them to give consideration to the taxpayers’ 
efs, 


out and engaged in the practice of the law before the depart- 


ment, being conversant with these opinions which have not 


| been published, and which are not, accordingly, available to 
will get some protection and whereby the subordinates of the Income | 


the bar generally, have a decided advantage over anyone who 
has not thus had access to the files of the department; that 
they are able thus to exercise a very decided advantage in the 
prosecution of their business. What can the Senator tell us 
about that? 

Mr. COUZENS. If I started to tell the Senate that 
I would not get through before March 1, because we have 
taken volumes of testimony showing that condition, and our 
report has specifically shown that only 15% per cent of the 
decisions and rulings of the bureau have ever been published. 
In other words, we have found opinions rendered by the solici- 
tor, and decisions made by the commissioner and his deputies, 
which specifically state, “ This is not a precedent for any other 
ease.” In other words, they have granted concessions to tax- 
payers which they will not permit to be granted to other tax- 
payers, and have specifically stated so in the opinions, 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, they have spasms of virtue? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not know. I doubt if they have even 
those. If it is a virtue to tax one taxpayer and not another, 
then I do not understand the meaning of the word “ virtue.” 

Mr. BORAH. What I meant was, they did not intend that 
one fraud should necessarily be a precedent for another one. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is true; yes. I want to finish this 
concerning the William Boyce Thompson case, Continuing, I 
read: 


story 


The CHAIRMAN. To my mind, this develops a most astounding con- 
dition, and I think the members of the bureau here must be impressed 
with the power of an individual, one solitary individual, to so route 
a case through the bureau as to obtain anything he desires, and yet 
the head of the bureau or the solicitor would know nothing about it. 
It seems to me that that is incomprehensible. I have not heard of 
this case before. I do not know how It came to the attention of coun- 
sel, but if one man by the name of Alexander can steer cases through 
the bureau, wiping out all the work of the metals valuation section 
and the auditors of the solicitor’s office, and even the commissioner 
himself, it is a most astounding situation that exists. Of course, I 
presume that there is some explanation yet to come to the committee, 
but, as presented, it is most astounding to learn that such a thing is 
possible. 

Did you ever hear of this case before, Mr. Nash? 

Mr. Hartson. I think, Mr. Chairman, the bureau ought to be given 
further opportunity to consider what has been said, and reply to It 
later. I think, in view of the fact that representatives of the bureau 
had not known of this case until counsel called it to their attention 
on Saturday, I think we would prefer te have nothing said by the 
representatives of the bureau at this time, and I would ask that it be 
continued, and we be given an opportunity later on. 


After the bureau had made this request for time it appears, 
in part 18 of our hearings, on page 4070, that the only reply 
the bureau ever made to these allegations was in the following: 

The CaAIRMAN. You have something else that you want to put in the 
record, Mr. Nash? 

Mr. Nasw. I want to say that these 1924 returns for individuals, 
which were asked for, have been coming in during the moath of May, 
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and they are now going through our proving section. They have been 
recorded and will be made available for statistical purposes iImme- 
diately after that work is completed. 

The chairman asked the other day for a statement as to the position 
of the bureau om certain cases that have been called to our attention 
by this investigating committee, 

Mr. Gregg and I went over the list of cases that have been presented 
to this committee and prepared this statement showing the position of 


‘the bureau on such of these cases as are being reinvestigated or 
reopened, 

George Bros., being reinvestigated for years not closed. 

William Boyce Thompson, being reinvestigated for all years from 


117 to date. 


In that connection I wish to say that that is the last we 
have ever heard from the bureau in explanation of that par- 
ticular case. 

At some later time I will continue my remarks, but I now 
surrender the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand the William Boyce Thompson 
case is not yet closed? 

Mr. COUZENS. It was closed when we took it up, and I do 
not know whether it has been reopened or not 

Mr. WATSON. I may be in error, but I think I am not, 
when I say that the case was reopened, has been reexamined, 
and has not been finally closed, Is that so? 

Mr. COUZENS. I read that it was being reinvestigated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before going into what I 
desire to Say with reference to the tax-publicity amendment, I 
want to add to what has been said with reference to the coal 
situation by saying that I voted to lay aside the tax bill this 
morning simply because I thought it was a matter of humanity 
so to vote. Certainly I am in the greatest sympathy with the 
desire for rapid progress of the tax bill. I have not the slight- 
est doubt in my own mind that it will be finally passed by the 
Senate within the next two or three days, Monday or Tuesday, 
or by Wednesday at the latest. I doubt if it takes that long. 

Rut there is no reason in the world why the Senate should 
not go on record with reference to conditions that we find in 
Northern States. It is a question of humanity, it seems to me. 
While the question of dollars is important, after all it is but 
a question of dollars so far as tax reduction is concerned. The 
tax bill will give great relief financially to some people in the 
country, and it should be passed as rapidly as possible; but at 
the same time we ought not to be precluded from voting, and 
we ought not to be denounced for voting in the interest of 
manifest humanity, as it seems to me. I so voted-this morning, 
und I shall probably vote in exactly the same way whenever 
the matter comes up. 

Mr. President, the specific amendment that is now before 
the Senate is an amendment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] reading as follows: 

On page 113, line 1, strike out all after the word “ records” down to 
and including the word “ President” in line 6 on said page, and in Neu 
thereof insert the following: “and shall be open to examination and 
inspection as other public records under the same rules and regulations 
as may govern the examination of public documents generally.” 


It seems to me that is a perfectly fair and just provision. 
We do not have secret returns made of our taxes in the various 
cities, counties, and States. Tax returns are public documents 
everywhere, except the income-tax returns made to the Federal 
Government. Why should we single out this peculiar form of 
taxation and say that the returns shall be secret? In the few 
remarks that I am going to make this afternoon I shall en- 
deavor to present the reasons why they should not be kept 
secret. Before I do it I want to call the attention of Senators 
to the fact that this exact matter was voted on May 2, 1924, 
by the Senate. I am going to take the liberty of reading the 
roll call as shown by the Recorp of May 2, 1924, on an amend- 
ment identical with the one now before us. The yeas were 48 
and the nays 27. The yeas were as follows: 


Adams, who is not here now; Ashurst; Borah; Brookhart; Brous- 
sard; Bruce; Capper; Caraway; Copeland; Cummins; Dial; Dill; 
Ferris ; Frazier; George; Glass; Gooding; Harreld; Harris; Harrison; 
Heflin; Howell; Jobnson of California; Johnson of Minnesota; Jones 
of New Mexico; Jones of Washington; Kendrick; King; Ladd; McKel- 
lar; McNary; Mayfield; Neely; Norbeck; Norris; Overman; Ralston; 
Reed of Missourl; Sheppard; Shipstead; Simmons; Smith; Stanley; 
Stephens; Swanson; Underwood; Walsh of Massachusetts; Walsh of 
Montana; a total of 48, 


The nays were as follows: 


Ball, Bayard, Brandegee, Bursum, Cameron, Curtis, Dale, Fernald, 
Fess, Hale, Keyes, Lodge, McKinley, McLean, Moses, Oddie, Pepper, 
Phipps, Reed of Pennsylvania, Shields, Smoot, Stanfield, Sterling, 
Wadsworth, Warren, Watson, Willis, a total of 27. 
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There were 21 not voting, and I ask that the list of Senators 
not voting may be placed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection permission ; 
granted. 

The list is as follows: 


8 


Not voting, 21: Colt, Couzens, Edge, Edwards, Elkins, Frys: 
Fletcher, Gerry, Greene, La Follette, Lenroot, McCormick, Owe; 
Pittman, Ransdell, Robip-on, Shortridge, Spencer, Tramme!l, Welle: 
and Wheeler. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator may put my name down twice 
if he wishes, because I intend to vote the same way again. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am delighted to hear that. Senators, 
we reduced taxes on an average of about 25 per cent then 
Under the reduced rates we got just about the same amount of 
money that we did before. While I can not say, and no man 
can say, why that was so, yet I have no doubt in my own 
mind that the publicity feature that was added to the bill, 
insufficient as it was, had something to do with it. I know, 
and every Senator here knows, that it had something to do 
with the increased number of returns under the low rates. 

There was another amendment adopted at the same time. 
providing that all claims in abatement or refunds of taxes 
should likewise be public property, subject to inspection under 
similar rules, and that was adopted virtually by the same 
vote, the yeas being 47 and the nays being 26, and those not 
voting being 23. I ask unanimous consent that the list may 
be inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The list is as follows: 


Yeas, 47: Adams, Ashurst, Borah, Brookhart, Broussard, Bruce. 
Capper, Caraway, Copeland, Dial, Dill, Ferris, Fletcher, Frazier, George, 
Glass, Gooding, Harreld, Harris, Harrison, Heflin, Howell, Johnson of 
California, Johnson of Minnesota, Jones of New Mexico, Jones of 
Washington, Kendrick, King, Ladd, McKellar, McNary, Mayfield, Neely, 
Norbeck, Norris, Overman, Ralston, Reed of Missouri, Sheppard, Ship- 
stead, Simmons, Smith, Stephens, Swanson, Underwood, Walsh of 
Massachusetts, and Walsh of Montana, 

Nays, 26: Bayard, Brandegee, Bursum, Cameron, Curtis, Dale, Fer- 
nald, Fess, Hale, Keyes, Lodge, McKinley, McLean, Moses, Oddie, 
Pepper, Phipps, Reed of Pennsylvania, Shields, Smoot, Stanfield, Ster- 
ling, Wadsworth, Warren, Watson, and Willis. 

Not voting, 23: Ball, Colt, Couzens, Cummins, Edge, Edwards, 
Elkins, Ernst, Gerry, Greene, La Follette, Lenroot, McCormick, Owen, 
Pittman, Ransdell, Robinson, Shortridge, Spencer, Stanley, Tramme!l, 
Weller, and Wheeler. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, what was done when it 
went to conference? Were the amendments which the Senate 
had adopted on the subject of publicity agreed to? They were 
not. It was thought that there would be an innocuous, as it 
seemed to me, provision put in. That provision, which is the 
present law—and I read it, because I have offered it as an ad- 
ditional amendment in this case—was: 


Provided, The commissioner shall as soon as practicable in each 
year cause to be prepared and made available to public inspection in 
such manner as he may determine, in the office of the collector in each 
internal-revenue district and in such other places as he may determine, 
lists containing the name and the post-office address of each person 
making an income-tax return in such district, together with the amount 
of the income tax paid by such person. 


In other words, the law provided for the publication of lists, 
giving simply, solely, and alone the amount. Talk about invad- 
ing the tax returns of private individuals or of corporations! 
Not at all. It merely provided, in the interest of orderly 
government in one of the vital affairs of the Government, for 
making public the amount. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Tennessee a question? 

Mr. MoKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The only justification for publishing the 
income-tax returns, of course, would be that people might fur- 
nish the Government with information that would lead to the 
disclosure that the taxpayer had not properly given the amount 
of his income. Is not that so? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. Then besides, even if the 
taxpayer has filed a proper return and others have not, it is 
in the interest of good government that there should be pub- 
licity as to what is being done as to taxes. The science of 
taxation has been described by many authors as the science 
of government. When we provide in our law that taxation, 
which is the most essential ingredient in government, to say 
the least of it, shall be secret and not open to all the taxpayers, 
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we have done a thing which, in my judgment, departs from 
the principle upon which our Government was erected. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ,I wish to ask the Senator this question: 
Inasmuch as the only use for disclosing what a man pays in the 
way of taxes is that it may enable some one to inform the 
Government that he has not paid enough, why should we not 
make the publication of his whole return essential, because 
what he has been allowed by deductions, and so on, may be the 
means by which he evades the payment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I entirely agree with the Senator. I 
expect so to vote. I am going to vote for the amendment which 
has been offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs], 
which provides for the very thing which the Senator from 
Arkansas suggests. The Senator from Arkansas, I believe, 
voted for it on the last tax bill. I voted for it then; I am 
going to vote for it on this bill, and I hope the Senator from 
Arkansas is going to do so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator think I voted for an 
amendment to publish the entire tax returns? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Here is the amendment for which 
Senator from Arkansas voted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I remember the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is just exactly the amendment which 
is offered now. That is the amendment that we are speaking 
to. or at least that I am speaking to now, and it is the one 
which is before the Senate. Let me read it; I have it right 
here. What was then voted for was: 

And shall to examination and inspection as other public 
records under the same rules and regulations as nray govern the ex- 
amination of public documents generally, 


the 


be open 


On that question the Senator from Arkansas voted “ yea.” 
That is precisely what is before us; that is precisely what I 
am for now. I expect to vote for it, and I hope the Senator 
from Arkansas is going to vote for it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Merely having the returns open for inspec- 
tion and keeping them in the vaults would hardly reach the 
purpose which, I take it, the Senator seeks, and that is that 


individual earns, how much he claims as exemptions, and so 
on, and therefore how much be should pay. That is the pur- 
pose of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. 1 am going to vote as I voted on the last 
tax bill. I have read the additional amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY.,. I am trying to find out what the Senator 
wants to do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am going to offer that amendment and 
yote for it if the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska 
shall be defeated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to find out just exactly what it is 
the Senator from Tennessee wishes to do. 

Mr. McK ELLAR. I am sure the Senator does, but I do not 
know whether he can find out what I want to do if he is going 
to take up most of my time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have listened for quite a while without 
obtaining the information. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will be good enough to 
listen for only a moment or two more, I think that he will find 
out exactly what I want to do. I am going to tell him in per- 
fectly plain English. I want to see the Norris amendment 
adopted. The Senator from Arkansas and I both voted for it 
the last time it was offered; I expect to vote for it this time, 
and I sincerely hope the Senator from Arkansas will repeat 
his vote and vote for it this time. That is what I propose to 
do, and that is the amendment I am speaking in favor of now. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to some of the things 
that are being done under the present system of secrecy. I do 
not believe that our Government ought to be conducted on 
principles of secrecy. It is contrary to American institutions, 
and it is only resorted to in very few cases. I do not know 
whether ordinarily it ought to be resorted to at all. I voted 
against secret sessions of the Senate, and I doubt that they 
are ordinarily wise. But what is being done under the pres- 
ent system of secrecy? I, for one, admit that the present law 
does not provide as much publicity as it should. First, I am 
going to take up the question of how the tax money of the 
people is being refunded to certain individuals and corpora- 
tions. I call attention in this regard to an article by the Asso- 
clated Press of a few days ago. It is taken from the report 
of the committee of which the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] was chairman. It says: 

More than $100,000,000 of deductions for war amortization “ not 
based on the solicitor’s rulings” have been allowed by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, the Senate was informed to-day in the majority 
report of the special Senate committee investigating the bureau, 
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Now listen to this: 


The largest such deduction set forth In the committee's report was 
$27,926,412 for the United States Steel Corporation, 


Was that deduction made publicly? 

Mr. SMITH. Was that a deduction? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was a deduction. Was it 
licly? No. Was it done in such a way that the public might 
have knowledge of it? No. It was a deduction made by some 
employees of the Internal Revenue Office over the advice of 
the solicitor of that department, in secrecy, and to the great 
detriment and loss of the Government. Who can find out about 
it? Can the Senate find out about it? No. It takes an in- 
vestigating committee to find out about it. 

Mr. President, can it be possible that we, who are the trustees 
of the American people, the trustees of our Government, are 
going to permit as much as $27,000,000 virtually to be taken 
out of the Treasury—for it is exactly the same as if it were 
taken out of the Treasury—in secret, under rules and regala- 
tions that are secret, over the advice of the lawyer of the 
department and not provide any method of changing that situa- 
tion? I can not believe that we will do so. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Georgia 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to ask the Senator if he knows of any 
State or municipality or county which has universally provided 
publicity for tax returns which has changed its methods and 
now prvhibits such returns from being published? 

Furthermore, I should like to say, if the Senator will permit 
me, that if the publicity of tax returns has not done anything 
else, at least it has shown that there are thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of returns of about a dollar, a dollar and a 
half or $2, which returns are costing the Government $6 apiece 
to audit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All of that is true. I wish to say to the 
Senator that, so far as I know, not one of the 48 States keeps 
any part of its tax returns secret; not one of the thousands of 


made pub- 


. , . | cities in this country keeps its tax returns secret; no city would 
everybody's neighbor may be informed exactly how much each | 


dare to do so; and not one of the innumerable counties in the 
United States, 2,500 of them in all, keeps its tax returns secret ; 
and the Government of the United States does not keep any of 
its returns secret except those relating to the income tax. 

That is a remarkable situation. Why is that done? Who is 
benefiting by it? Let me continue to read the list. How easy 
it is for people of influence and power to send able lawyers 
and able accountants to the department, take up questions with 
the subordinates of the department, and secure deductions 
amounting to such enormous sums as $27,000,000 to one tax- 
payer. 

It may be right, and, if it is right, the taxpayer onght to 
have a chance to have the deduction made. The courts ought 
to be open to him, but he ought to be required to come out in 
the open under a law that lays open to the inspection of 
every man all the facts in the case. He ought to have his day 
in court; he ought to be able to present his witnesses, and the 
revenue department of the Government should not be repre- 
sented by a silent solicitor, who evidently agrees that his rul- 
ings may be disregarded, and should not allow the enormous 
sums represented by the figures set forth in the list which I have 
in my hand taken out of the Government's coffers simply over his 
silent disapproval. We would have known nothing about it if 
it had not been for the splendid investigation which has been 
conducted into the affairs of the bureau by the committeo 
which had the investigation in charge. I will continue to read 
from the list. 

The first deduction, as Senators will remember, was to the 
United States Steel Corporation in the sum of $27,926,412. 


The others listed included American Locomotive Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
$1,069,022; American Rolling Mills Co., Middletown, Ohio, $1,470,210; 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., New York, $2,744,410; Babcock & Wilcox, 
New York, boiler manufaCturers, $2,049,072; Baldwin 
Works, Philadelphia, $2,990,806; Central Steel Co., Masillon, Ohio, 
$1,399,219; Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo., $2,594,109; 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, $8,912,879; Diamond Alkali Co., Pitts- 
burgh, $1,344,405; Firestone Tire Co., Akron, Ohio, $1,464,983; Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., $1,187,360; International Har- 
vester Co., $2,130,215; Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Buffalo, $5,752,758 ; 
the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, $2,254,133; Labelle Iron Works, Wheeling, 
W. Va., $1,010,144; Lukens Steel Co., Coatsyville, Pa., $2,418,142; Me- 
Kinney Steel Co., Cleveland, $1,171,431; Pierce Oli Corporation, New 
York, $1,348,914; Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, $3,330,936; Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, $3,167,080; Skinner & Eddy Ship- 
building Corporation, Seattle, $1,415,982; Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, $1,027,023 ; Westinghouse Air Brake, Pittsburgh, $1,387,799; and 
the Texas Co., New York, $2,300,192. 


Locomotive 
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In all, $100,000,000 to these great corporations, probably 25 | courage to go a little farther, and say that it could not be 


or 30 in number. Who knows, who can know under our law, 
whether the abatement of these sums, the allowance of these 
ficures, was right and just toward our Government? Why 
should we permit it? We are imposing taxes on the people. 
Why should we permit these enormous sums to be taken vir- 
tually out of the Treasury of the United States—because they 
ought to have been there in the beginning—in the form of deple- 
tion, without anybody knowing anything about it except a few 
clerks and experts down in the Bureau of Internal Revenue? 

Can anybody defend it? Is there any Senator here who can 
defend that secret taking of money from the Government under 
those circumstances, over the adviee of the solicitor of the 
bureau? Oh, if that solicitor had had the manhood and the 
courage to stand up for his rights, for the rights of his Govern- 
ment! J respect him for his opinion, for not agreeing to the 
taking of the Government’s money in any such way; but I 
regret that he did not have the courage to go further, and pro- 
hibit its being done, on pain of telling the facts. 

Mr. President, all such cases as these, affecting vitally the 
interests of all the taxpayers of the country, should be care- 
fully serutinized by a court before the amounts are permitted 
to be taken. 


Depletion! I should like Senators to read the report that has 
been filed by this committee. Apparently—of course I am not 
an expert and can not say—-but apparently, from the reading 
of that report, literally millions and hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been unlawfully withheld from the Treasury of 
the United States by reason of these secret opinions of officers 
or subordinate employees of the bureau, who had these settle- 
ments made over the advice of the solicitor. Is there any 
Senator on the floor who can answer the question as to who 
had these settlements made over the advice of the Solicitor of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau? If there is, I will cheerfully 
accord him some of my time in which to answer. 

Is it not remarkable, Senators, that these settlements are 
made in secret? And are we going to permit it to go on? 
Apparently so, from this bill, unless it is amended. Apparently 
so, unless we have publicity. That is the only thing that will 
save the Government and save the American people in regard 
to this phase of the question. 

I now come to the question of refunds. Some little question 
has been raised as to what these refunds have been in thedast 
few years. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
to say that all of these cases have been settled over the advice 
of the solicitor? 

Mr. McKELLAR. T will give the Senator the exact words 
of the proof before his committee. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; I should like to have them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are settled and not based on the 
solicitor’s views, 

Mr. WATSON. Ah! That is an entirely different thing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; that is not a different thing. 

Mr. WATSON. It is altogether different. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘The solicitor made his ruling, and these 
cases were settled without regard to that ruling. 

Mr. WATSON, No. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. That is according to the Senator's report. 
If he wants to deny his own report, I am perfectly willing for 
him to do so, 

Mr. WATSON. It is not my report. “Shake not thy gory 
locks at me.” I did not make the report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator did not make that report? 

Mr. WATSON. I did not 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Senator file a minority report? 

Mr. WATSON. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator ought to have filed one if he 
did not agree to that report. 

Mr. WATSON, I am going to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear that the Senator is 
going to stick by his guns. 

Mr. WATSON. There was just one case in which a partial 
decision was made contrary to and over the decision of the 
solicitor—just one. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator does not deny that these 
settlements were not based upon the solicitor’s ruling. If the 
solicitor ruled, and the cases are not settled on that ruling, 
then manifestly they are settled over his advice, contrary to 
his advice. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I say that I respect that solicitor. I do 
not know who he is, but he has my respect as far as he went; 
but if I had been in his place I think I would have had the 
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done without letting the American people know just what was 
being done. - 

I want to ask the Senator a question in that connection. 
The Senator is asking me a question, and I should like to ask 
him one. He served on this committee. Who directed these 
settlements to be made? Who was the moving spirit in direct- 
ing the making of these settlements? I do not refer to al) 
of them; I just refer to those that I have read, amounting 
to a hundred million dollars. Who was it, if the solicitor diq 
not do it?—and the solicitor is the lawyer of the bureau. If 
he did not do it, who did do it? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Tennessee that there are certain formulas that are always 
used in the Treasury Department in the settlement of cases 
having reference to depletion or to amortization, and originally 
to obsolescence. When an engineer or an accountant is sent 
out to audit a case, he investigates the case with reference to 
those formulas, which are matters of regulations which con- 
form to the law. There is not one case in a thousand that ever 
gets up to the solicitor. There is not one case in a thousand 
that ever gets up to the commissioner, in the very nature of 
things. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is not the wording of the report of 
the majority of the Senator's committee. I am not holding 
him responsible for it, but it is not the wording of the report 
of the Senator’s committee that was filed with the Senate. 
That report shows that these sums were paid out contrary 
to the ruling of the solicitor. That report shows that only 15 
per cent of all the rulings of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
have ever been made public: so I think it is perfectly fair to 
say that these settlements were made on secret rulings, and 
in our hearts we all know that that is what has happened, 
those of us who are familiar with the workings of this 
Government. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krne in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 

Mr. WATSON. Since 1917 there-have been 64,000,000 
returns filed in the department. Does the Senator think 
that the commissioner or the solicitor read all those? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. WATSON. Or that any other person did? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 1 think that would be beyond the eapacity 
of any person. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely. They never got to them. They 
were all adjusted down below in the department. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the committee did read these cases. 
There was no reason in the world why the committee could 
not have gotten the information about each one of these cases 
I have read, involving all the way from slightly over $1,000,000 
to over $27,000,000 to one taxpayer. Surely the committee 
was put on notice that these vast sums were withheld from 
the Treasury on rulings to which the solicitor had not given 
his approval; and it seems to me it would have been a very 
pertinent inquiry. I will say to the Senator that if I were 
on that committee I would have inquired how it happened 
that these cases were decided without regard to the solicitor's 
ruling. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I just wanted to call the Senator's 
attention to page 130 of the committee’s report, under tlie 
head of “Amortization of war facilities,” where this language 
appears : 





No ruling or instructions for the guidance of either the engineers 
of the Income Tax Unit or taxpayers were published until after the 
expiration of the time fixed by law for the redetermination of claims. 
The only published ruling of the solicitor on this subject prior to 
October, 1925, has been completely ignored, and there has been 4 
total lack of supervision over the work of the engineers of the Income 
Tax Unit engaged in passing on amortization claims. 


Also, on page 131 there appears a table, and I call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that item 8 in that table is: 


Amortization not based on solicitor’s ruling, $136,116,453 66. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. About which there is a dispute, of course. 
That is one of the very questions where there is a disagree- 
ment. There is just one case that I recall, that of the National 
Aniline Chemical Co., that was decided direcily contrary to 
and over the decision of the solicitor. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps that was the only one that he 


fought about. I hope he had the courage to fight about one. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator permit me to read just 
what the report says in reference to these matters? Then, 
I will yield. 

Mr. KING. 
connection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, I will yield to the Senator now. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not sure, not having heard 
all that the Senator stated, what solicitor he referred to. 
The fact is that on October 5, 1925, Mr. Alex Gregg, who 
is now the solicitor, and who, under the pending bill, will be 
given the title of general counsel, rendered a decision with 
respect to amortization which I think conforms to the law, 
and which, if its principles had been observed anterior to 
that time, would have saved the Government of the United 
States millions of dollars. The fact is that the officials of 
the department did not follow the law. There were contrary 
rulings by engineers and subchiefs, if I may be permitted 
that expression, under which allowances were made which 
were not fair, and deductions were granted which were not 
justified by the law, as a result of which millions of dollars 
have been lost. We find specifically, and I subscribe to that 
finding, that there are now pending $201,000,000 of amortiza- 
tion claims, part of which are illegal, and a proper scrutiny 
of which will save to the Government, in my opinion, from 
$75,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

There have been allowances made for discovery depletion 
in oil wells and in some of the copper mines, and in the sulphur 
mines of Louisiana, which have, in my opinion, deprived the 
Government of tens and tens of millions of dollars. 

To illustrate my meaning, take one of the sulphur mines 
in Louisiana. It was known that there was sulphur there, 
because the investigations had been made by borings away 
back in the nineties. There was no controversy whatever as 
to the existence of a large deposit of sulphur. In violation of 
the law, a claim of $26,000,000 for discovery depletion was 
allowed. That meant, of course, that in submitting the returns 


I wanted to make one observation in that 


for taxation purposes a depletable discovery credit was al- | 


lowed of more than $26,000,000, which reduced, pro tanto, year 
by year, the taxes which should have been paid to the Gov- 
ernment, and the Government lost millions and millions of 
dollars on that one corporation alone. If I had the time I 
could mention many others. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask one of the 
Senators a question in my own time. As I understand the 
Senator, this particular concern came forward and made this 
claim. Of course, that was done in the open, where everybody 
knew that that claim was made. There was nothing secret 
about it, and it was allowed, under the regulations that were 
public and not secret. Everybody knew exactly what was 
going on. Is not that true? 

Mr. KING. Of course not. 
course, is an ironical one—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course it Is. 

Mr. KING. The fact is that this determination was made 
by individuals fn the tax unit. Perhaps this particular case 
was not brought to the attention of the man in charge of the 
entire department, and one of the criticisms made in the report, 
and entirely justified, is that the head of the unit has not 
been in contact with the operation of the unit. He has left 
too much to subordinates, and has not known of the mis- 
application of law, or misinterpretation of it, and the great 
injustices which have been done to the Government, and some 
manifest injustices, too, may I say, to the taxpayers. It was 
not done in the open; it was done in secret. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Utah was a member 
of this investigating committee, and he signed the report. The 
Senator from Indiana has said that he did not sign it, and that 
he does not agree to it. 

Mr. WATSON. No? the Senator is mistaken. He is a little 
too sweeping in his statement. I said I did not sign it, and a 
part of it I do not believe in. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We have the Senator down exactly right 
now. The Senator from Utah believes in it all. 

Mr. KING. Let me make this statement. When the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] and myself signed, as well 
as the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], 
the chairman of the committee, as to the recommendations 
made, and some of the conclusions drawn, we expressed neither 
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assent nor dissent, but as to the findings of fact and the gencral 
criticisms I agreed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Knowing the great ability of my distin- 
guished friend from Utah and his great energy in investigating 
when he is on an investigating committee, I want to ask him this: 
If the deductions I read—and I believe the Senator was in the 
chair when I read them—amounting to $100,000,000 and more, 
were not based on the solicitor’s ruling, can the Senator tell 
upon whose ruling they were based? Who ordered those deduc- 
tions made? 

Mr. KING. Those deductions were made by 
metal sections to which the claims were sent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Surely these enormous sums were not 
deducted from these taxpayers’ bills without some one in au- 
thority finally passing on them, were they? 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator from Indiana that the 
solicitor saw in the main but very few of those claims. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This report says that they were not based 
on the solicitor’s rulings. What I am wondering is did the 
Senator, while a member of the committee, find out on whose 
rulings or upon whose directions these deductions of these 
enormous sums were made? Who was responsible for it? 
Will the Senator say that some clerks in the department were 
responsible or that an engineer who was sent out to investigate 
was responsible? Surely the opinions of the clerks and engi- 
neers had to be upheld by some responsible chief in the depart- 
ment. If the solicitor did not do it, who did it? 

Mr. KING. May I give another illustration? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will be very glad to have the Senator 
give us any information on that subject. 

Mr. KING. Two engineers would be allocated to two differ- 
ent taxpayers to examine the physical properties upon which 
they claimed depletion or obsolescence or depreciation or 
amortization. Unfortunately there were no settled rules pub- 
lished for the guidance of those engineers. Engineer A would 
place a physical valuation of so much upon a given property, 
and would place a depletion value of so much. BPngineer B, 
upon a property of substantially the same character—of course, 
two properties can not be identical—would place a different 
valuation. Perhaps those two engineers would not consult, 
and there was no coordinating machinery in the organization 
by which the report would be brought to one head who would 
be chargeable with the responsibility of harmonizing conflict- 
ing valuations and establishing a just rule of determination, 
as the result of which those auditations, passing on in the 
ordinary course of business, would finally get to some par- 
ticular division, and the final auditation would take place, and 
the taxpayer would be called upon to pay or a refund would 
be permitted. So that two different policies would be pur- 
sued by those two different engineers, and it might result in a 
disparity of hundreds of thousands of dollars in the amount 
of taxes due the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Surely, if this bureau sent out two engi- 
neers, for instance, to examine into the claims of the United 
States Steel Corporation for depletion, or abatement, when they 
came in, there was some one in the department to say which 
engineer was right or whether they were both right, was there 
not? Or did they just allow the taxpayer the biggest amount? 
How was that handled? 

Mr. KING. As I stated a few moments ago, there was no 
channel to bring into one reservoir all these conflicting deter- 
minations, so that there might be a uniform rule established. 
Let me give the Senator one more illustration, if I may, to 
show the enormous disparity which resulted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would be very giad to have the Senator 
do 80. 

Mr. KING. I might not give the exact number, but about 29 
copper companies filed returns. To understand it, Senators 
must remember that there was a statute which permitted dis- 
covery depletion; that is to say, if a discovery were made 
after the ist of March, 1913, which augmented the valne of 
the property, that was treated as capital, and the discovery 
value added to the property was attributed to capital invest- 
ment. For instance, if in 1912 a man had a piece of property, 
a mining claim or an oil well, for which he paid $1,000 and 
after the 1st of January, 1913, he discovered a vel or an oil 
pool, then they permitted him to add to the value of that prop- 
erty what was called depletable discovery value. It might be 
that it was worth $100,000 or $1,000,000. 

Then, when he came to make his return, he would claim 
credit for discovery depletion, and if the engineer fixed 
$1,000,000 as discovery depletion, that would be treated as 
capital, it would be a deductable allowance from his income, 
and he would get credit for it until the entire amount was 
exhausted. 


the various 
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Twenty-nine copper companies made returns. One engineer, 
or a group of engineers, valued those copper companies for dis- 
covery depletion value at five hundred and some odd million 
dollar ‘he mining companies were entirely satisfied with 
that. Y may-l say that in the case of one of the companies, 
when the capital stock was to be divided wp in New York and 
sold through the surrogate’s court, and it became necessary to 
iscertain the value of the property of the corporation, experts 
put a value upon it perhaps one-half of that which had been 
already fixed by the United States for discovery depletable | 
purpo ‘ 

Later on another engineer, who had been in the employ of 


some of the copy 


r-miniug companies in the United States, and 


then was in the employ of the Government, made another valua- 
tion, and he swelled the value of those properties from $500,- 
000,000 plus to more than $1,200,000,000. That, of course, the 


PCH 
six or seven or eight hi 
the taxes which they 
millions of dollars 

in investigation which we conducted that situation was 
discovered, and the attention of the tax unit was drawn to that 


ndred million dollars, 
would pay 


and diminished 
to the extent of hundreds of 


the 


| side there while the work is being done. 


itor will see permitted discovery depletion to the extent of | 
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this time and another clerk in another department permits it a: 
another time, and no one responsible for the bureau has anv. 
thing to do with it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No such intimation was made by me. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Who is responsible for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, all of the metal cases are re. 
ferred to the metal section. I do not know how many. hundred 
people they have in that section. All such cases are allocated 
to the different men in the section. When a case is presented 
there—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. And all in secrecy! 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait a minute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is done secretly, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is anybody from the out- 
It is done within 
that section, as I understand it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘The public officers, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Commissioner of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, know nothing about it. They are the responsible 
heads, but the work has been put upon engineers of various 
and sundry kinds, upon clerks in the department, and they 


| alone seem to be responsible for the withdrawals from the 


fact. It was the subject of investigation before our committee. 
The tax unit caused another valuation to be made, as 1 now 
recall, for 1918 and 1919, the result of which I do not know. 
While we insisted that there should be a reopening of all those | 
aims for the purpose of disallowing some of those enormous | 


discovery depletable values, our suggestions were disregarded, 


able to state, because it was not brought out in our committee. | 
So the Senator will see what an enormous field there is for | 


adding to the valuations of property or diminishing the valua- 


tion of property, or producing in the department the most in- 
congzruous, irreconcilable conclusions and decisions, which may 
result in imposing upon the taxpayer unjust burdens, and in 


too many insiances robbing the Government. I make bold to 
say that the Government has been denied hundreds of millions 
of dollars of taxes through misinterpretations of the law. 

Mr. McKBHLLAR. Mr. President, the responsible head of 
that Revenue Bureau is Mr. D. H. Blair, a man I esteem very 
highly. 

Is it possible that Mr. Blair permitted all these things to 
happen, and Just approved what the engineers said or what the 
clerks in his department did, without asking any questions? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, does the Senator think Mr. 
lair can examine 17,000,000 claims? 

Mr. McKBLLAR. No; but when it comes to having taken 
from the Treasury enormous sums like those I have been citing, 
one of them $27,000,000, surely it is Mr. Blair's duty to look 
into it before it is consummated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this all happened before Mr. 
Blair's time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
Blair's time. 

Mr. KING. 


Oh, 


no, no! The Senator is mistaken 


I say that the 1919 cases happened before Mr. 


The assessments 

Mr. SMOOT. The assessments were made before Mr. Blair’s 
time. But that is not what I rose for. If the Senator him- 
self, or any other man, has a copper mine, and has five of the 
very best engineers in the United States examine the property, 
there willl be five different reports. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but here the engineers are in a 
department where they have a solicitor, whose duty it is to ad- 
vise. Why, in the name of fair play, do not those engineers 
go to their solicitor and take his advice about it? 

Why does the department permit these enormous with- 
drawals from the Treasury of the United States virtually upon 
the suggestion of the engineers, as to whose opinions the Sen- 
ator from Utah said no two of them agreed? How did the 
$27,000,000 go? How did the $2,000,000 go? How did the 
$8,000,000 go if they do not agree? Somebody agreed. I have 
asked the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], who is on the 
committee, and I have asked the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], who is on the committee, and neither one has been able 
to tell me. The Senator from Utah, who knows more about the 
Government than any other Senator here, I imagine, can surely 
tell me who was the responsible party that fixed the amount of 
these enormous deductions. Who was it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps no one party ever passed upon two 
cases of a similar kind, so we could not tell unless we got the 
record, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it possible that the Government is 
going to have these enormous sums taken out of its coffers 
upon the theory that one clerk in the department permits it 








Treasury of over $100,000,000. That may be an explanation 
satisfactory to the Senator from Utah, but it is not an expla- 
nation satisfactory to me, and I do not think it is an explana- 
tion at all. 


Mr. SMOOT. I have not had an opportunity to explain it 


| to the Senator and therefore shall have nothing further to say. 
but as to 1917 they were reopeued, the result of which I am not | 


Mr. McKELLAR. 1 will let the Senator explain it a little 
later. 
Mr. SMOOT. I have had no opportunity to make any ex- 


planation at all yet. 
anything. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am informed that the clerk who figured out 
Mr. Doheny’s income tax was taken out of the bureau by Mr. 
Doheny and taken into his employ. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can not state it as a fact, I can only 
state what the general understanding is here in the city, but 
I am told that after it was found that the Treasury Department 
was allowing these enormous sums for depletion, that they 
were allowing hundreds of millions of dollars a year in the 
way of refunds, innumerable men connected with the Revenue 
Bureau resigned from the department and became lawyers or 
accountants. It is charged further by the officers of the reve- 
nue service that many of them went out over the country say- 
ing to various taxpayers who had paid in large sums or for 
whom they could get depletions under these secret rulings, 
“Divide up with us and we will get you a lot of money re- 
funded.” I have no doubt if this course was pursued by the 
United States Steel Corporation that it must have been a very 
profitable transaction for some one. 

I am not accusing anybody in the department or out of it 
of any wrongdoing. I do not know anything about it. But 
I say the whole damnable policy of secrecy in the conduct of 
the affairs of the Government is wrong and ought to be stopped. 
It should be stopped while we have the tax bill under considera- 
tion. I am in fayor of passing the bill as soon as possible, 
but we should abolish any policy that permits such withdrawals 
from the public coffers, vast fortunes of $27,000,000, $8,000,000 
at another time and $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 at 
other times, more money than the people of many States ever 
saw in all their lives, paid out on the signature of a clerk or 
an engineer sent out to examine a subject. It is not the right 
thing to do. 

Are we acting as trustees when we permit that to be done, 
Senators? Let us free our minds of all prejudice about the 
matter. Let us do right toward the other taxpayers. Are 
we right in permitting that sort of thing to take place in the 
Government? I hope Senators will read the splendid report 
made by the investigating committee known as the Couzens 
committee. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in a moment. Some Senators 
say that the report is not a unanimous report. I believe three 
Senators have signed it. My distinguished and splendid friend, 
whom I love yery dearly, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson], has said that he approved a part of it, and that 
he did not approve a part of it, but surely, it comes to us in a 
way that we ought to consider, I say to Senators that they 


The Senator does not permit me to say 


can not vote for secrecy in the management of the affairs of 
the Government in the Internal Revenue Bureau it they will 
read the facts set forth in this report. 

I now yield to the Senator from California. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I rose merely to observe that Senators |! 
who signed the majority report have admitted that there are 
mistakes of law as well as mistakes of fact in that report. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator refers 
to me? 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, no. 
Mr. KING. 1 have not made that admission and I am | 


sure the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones} has not made 
the admission. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I recall very distinctly that it was 
admitted that there were mistakes of law and mistakes of 
act, as stated in the report, and that there was an agreement 
that a supplemental and explanatory report would be filed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me answer the Senator’s statement. 
I want to say, in reply to what the Senator from California 
said—— | 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Quite apart from the merits of the | 
matter—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am dealing with 
matter this particular afternoon. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGBE. I have been stating the facts. | 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say that the report indicates, | 


the merits of the 


and from the expressions of Senators who have filed the report, 
I am led to believe, that the half has not been told. Under 
the circumstances why is it that we do not have the informa- | 
tion as to all these claims? If I were Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or if I were the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and | 
the statement was made publicly to the world, as was done by 
the Associated Press the other day, that $100,000,000 had been 
deducted from the taxpayers’ returns in secret by some of 
my subordinates, as the Couzens committee report certainly 
suggests, against the advice of the Solicitor of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, I would seek an opportunity to show the 
justice of every one of those claims, and at the earliest possti- 
ble moment. The officers of the bureau owe it to themselves 
and to the country and to the Government they serve to show | 
what the facts are. 

Listen to the report for just a moment. 
tions, the report says: 


Speaking of deple- 


No statistics of the amount of discovered depletion as deducted 


from the taxable incomes have been filed by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


Does any Senator wonder that there are no statistics? 
Their regulations are secret, the claims are secret, the allow- 
ances are secret, their decisions, and the amounts allowed are 
secret, the very names of those who get the claims allowed are 
secret, or were secret until the select committee of the Senate 
investigated the bureau. Who can wonder that there have 
been no statistics filed? Would any officer of that depart- 
ment like to compile statistics showing that some unnamed 
clerk, some unnamed engineer, or some unnamed chief of divi- 
sion had paid out these enormous sums? I think not. 

Now, let us see what else. We are giving carte blanche to 
the Revenue Bureau to proceed in secrecy to dispose of millions | 
of dollars of the taxpayers’ money. Let us see how they do | 
it. I want to read a typical case that is covered in the | 
report. It will interest Senators. This is the way they do 
business in the Internal Revenue Bureau. 


Union Natural Gas Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Here is the way they dealt with that company. 
page 96 of the so-called Couzens report: 


A review of the files in this case shows that there is still pending 
an additional tax of approximately $200,000 for the year 1917. There 
have been apparent delays on the part of the taxpayer and the de- 
partment has not been able to close this case for any year. 


The following chronology best illustrates the conditions prevailing 
in this case. 


I read from | 





And this is a typical case, as I have said. 


May 29, 1918: Schedules filed answering questions in the 1917 tax 
returns, 

March 19, 1919: Taxpayer requested to file valuation data. 

April 3, 1919: Second request asking for valuation data. 

April 4, 1919: Taxpayer desires to comply with request for valua- 
tion data and asks extension of time and conference. 


A conference! A conference! Cver $100,000,000 depleted, 
and they can have conferences because we are not taking into 
consideration little claims like $200,000. 

Mr. FLHTCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- | 
nessee yield to the Senator from Florida? ' 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If that sort of practice has prevailed, | 
all that the big taxpayer has to do is ask for time. 
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| after the tax was imposed. 


|} ment are attempting to explain it. I 





dese 


If there was ever a 


Mr. McKELLAR. Listen to this: cry- 


ing shame in any department of the Government it is to be 
found in the Internal Revenue Bureau of the Government at 


| this time, as shown by the Couzens report: 


April &, 
April 16 


i919: 
1919: 


Conference granted for April 16 


No conference memorandum 


That taxpayer evidently knew what he was doing. 


January 26, 1920— 


They waited nearly a year— 


taxpayer asks for ruling regarding drilling expenses. 


That taxpayer ought to be commended for asking a ruling 
with reference to drilling expenses after two years of waiting. 
April 19, 1920: 


Taxpayer asked to file affiliated questionnatre. 


I stop here long enough to inquire what outrageous thing 
the Government was trying to do to the taxpayer three years 
Two years after the proceeding was 
started the taxpayer files a questionnaire with the Government. 


May 26, 1920: Second request for affiliated corporation questionnatre. 


Affiliated corporation questionnaire! That brings us to an- 
other provision of the bill—*“ affiliated corporation question 
naire.” Two or three or four corporations all owned by the 
same people are making affiliated returns. 

It ought not to be allowed. 

July 21, 1920: Third request for 
given to August 16 to reply. 


affiliated corporation questionnaire 


December 4, 1920: Taxpayer refers to letter of January 26, 1920, 
asking for ruling on method of handling labor and drilling costs for 
gas wells. 


We have often heard that in a criminal case if the defendant 
obtains a year’s delay it means that he will not be convicted, 
but in this instance three years have elapsed and the case has 
not yet been concluded. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten 

| nessee yleld to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I have no desire, of course, to thrust any- 
thing of a partisan nature into this discussion, but I call the 
attention of my friend from Tennessee to the fact that all 
that occurred before Mr. Blair became Commissioner of In- 


ternal Revenue. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not care in whose administration It 
occurred; it is wrong and ought not to have been permitted. 
We ought not to permit it now. I am reading the record as it 
is. I am not indulging in any partisan politics about it. 

Mr. WATSON. I wish merely to say that it is very refresh- 
ing to have my friend condemn the practice under the previous 
administration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Indiana can get any 
satisfaction out of it, he is welcome to all he can get. 

Mr. WATSON. I have gotten a deal of satisfaction 
out of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does t 
this kind of proceeding? 

Mr. WATSON. I explain it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; we will just let it go at that. 
The Senator explains it, just as the subordinates in the depart- 
coutinue reading from 


rreat 


he Senator from Indiana defend 


this document: 


December 1920: Affiliated 
department. 

January 4, 1921: Taxpayer reminds department in answer received 
in reply to letters of January 26, 1920, and December 4, 1920. 

January 13, 1921: Coal valuation section asks for data to 
stantiate coal-land values. 

January 22, 1921: Taxpayer asked to file consolidated income and 
profits tax return fo? 1919. 

February 4, 1921: Coal valuation reports mailed by taxpayer. 

February 12, 1921: Taxpayer advised regarding drilling costs per 
request of December 4, 1920. 

August, 1921: Form O oil and gas valuation data for 1917, 
and 1919 received. 

October 10, 1921—~ 


9, corporation questionnaire received by 


sub- 


1918, 


We are now down to a Republican administration— 


Taxpayer asks for conference. Conference arranged for October 18. 
December 13, 1921: Taxpayer preparing amended returns for 1917 
to 1920 asks status of case. 


I am now reading from page 97 of the Couzens report. The 
taxpayer had forgotten what the case was about. It was 
merely a paltry claim for $200,000, and be had forgotten what 
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i 2 i to 1 t xplai n ds 
"| Ce al n ! ' ked for and twi t was refused, and 
ifte rd ied rtn wri to the taxpayer d again 
: ’ ] 

' il ' 

J ! g t 1 g itional 
t v0 

il | ~ ) 
j ! } f conf 
] ( rel ral 1 May 10 
1 1 ( 1 g I 

' 

J 19, 1924 4 nt lett how ial tax on 
191 198 for 1918, $2,719.30 This lett t taxpayel 
patd f l 7, $446,676.1 ind for 118, $289,400.58 rhe i li 
( it wome for 1917 was $3 798.48, wl t i i net 

) 1917 was $4,553,827.21. The consolidated in j pital 
te 1S, 7, 
] 1924 Py t é rding A—2 Tanua 10 
{ 

May 2, 1924 raxpayer asks for conference May 13 924 

Ma 18. 1924 No conference memorandum 

Ju > { ference held In oil and gas s 

\ st 21, 1924: Conference ld in consolidated audit sect 1 with 
I that ther ynference be held S ptember Se 
t ber 12, 1924: Conferen consolidated audit section: certain 
t t request d. 
1924: Balance sheets received by department. 
ra) 1, 1924 Conferene consolidated audit sectio 
1 24: A ROO-page revenue gent’s report received overT- 
ing 1 to 1921, inclu > showing additional tax due of 
) oO] 

\ h 14. 1 Departmen r ‘s to taxpayer's peal and asks 
for lditional information. 

April 2, 192 raxpayver eran l extension to April 24, 1925, to file 
vd information 

So during seven years there was nothing but conferences and 
delays. No taxes were assessed, no taxes were collected, and 
so far as this record shows there never has been the collection 
of any tax. Senators, that is one of the resuits of secrecy in 
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tion of that amount will be to cover refunds that are now ji 
the process of being settled for the present year, but much 
it is to cover refunds for prior years. 

It will be seen, therefore, that $724,000,000 in all have bee: 


i 


| or are about to be provided for refunds. Most of that amount 


| claims still pending for the various years. It seems that by 





{ been refunded during the last five years. Only about 
$20,000,000 were refunded prior to that period, so that nearly 
ali of it has been refunded during the last two administrations 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the cases were then pending, and 
the bureau is trying now to bring them up to date. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. I am just giving the Sen 
the facts as to the refunds which have been allowed by the 
department during the last two administrations in the enor 
mous figures I have given. If the appropriations for this pur 
pose continue to increase as they have in the past, from $28, 
656,357 in 1921 to $151,885,415 in 1925 and $209,000,000 for 
1925 and 1926, there is no telling where they will go in ti 
future. 

llowevyer, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the 
testimony of Mr. Nash, who is asking for the $149,250,000 with 
which to pay refunds. There is some very valuable information 
in the testimony of Mr. Nash which ought to be brought to t! 
attention of every Senator, and, Mr. President, I ask unani 
mous consent at this point to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks the testimony of Mr. Nash, giving 
the figures, and appearing on pages 515 to 529 of the House 
hearings on the first deficiency appropriation bill of 1926, which 
have just been published. 

the PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 
[The te 


Without objection, it is so 


timony of Mr. Nash is printed as Exhibit A at the 
end of Mr. McKetiar’s remarks. ] 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there is given in Mr. Nash's 
testimony a statement as to the tremendous number of ta 


‘ 


omission or by putting something into the tax law of 1924 
which, perhaps, ought not to have been there, virtually there 
was opened a way for claims for refunds to be made for all 
the years from 1917 down to date. 

There have been many, many thousands of claims for r 
funds made since 1920, and since we passed the act of 1924 
for refunds of taxes accruing in 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 192i, 
1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925, without regard to the so-called 
statute of limitations, it being the interpretation of the depart 
ment that the taxpayers have a right to file these claims 
The result is that those who are on the inside, and who know 
about these matters, are filing claims almost daily before the 
department. It is said that the number is decreasing. It is 
decreasing only because we are lessening the number of tax- 
payers, and not because claims are not being filed increasingly 
on every possible ground before the department for all of these 
years. 

It was under these circumstances that I offered several 
methods of correcting that situation; and at this point I am 
going to take the liberty of reading a very short amendment 
that I have offered, and that will be on the desks of Senators 
in the morning, to see if we can not get some relief from going 
back through all these years. It is not fair to the Government 
und it is not fair to the taxpayers. 

Right here I want to say that under the present situation 
a taxpayer living in California or in Tennessee or in New 
England or in Montana or in Utah, as the case may be, when 
he has a claim against the Government, has to employ a lawyer 


the Internal Revenue Department of the Government and come all the way to Washington to prosecute that claim; 

Mr. President, I next come—and T am going to deal with it | or if some ex-employee of the department tells him about a 

very briefly—to the question of refunds of taxes. IL wili get claim, he has to employ that man or some other man and 

through with it just as soon as possible. Some disenussion has | come all the way to Washington; and when he gets to Wash- 

taken place in regard to refunds and their amount. Tf have | ington, what is his situation? He has to go up before the 

gone to the Appropriations Committee and secured the exact | Internal Revenue Bureau in secret. His claim is determined 

figures, by years, from the record hey are shown in the} secretly. It is based on secret decisions. It is based on deci- 

following table: | sions, perhaps, that the department itself does not know at the 
Pelune ta g roneouslu colts i time. 

1917 pacha . ‘ - $887,127.94 | Is that the way for an American citizen to get redress? 

1s] - - ~----------- 2, 088, 565. 46 | What do we have courts for? It is a rule in this country that 

aa se te-ret | ana aih ee | @ man ought to be able to go into the courts of his own com- 

‘ . ie te ee 57.¥5 | munity and obtain redress ngainst the Government or anyone 

. ‘3 | else. It ought to be done in these cases. No taxpayer in this 

: - | country, away off from the seat of government, ought to be 

o . ‘ required to go to the expense or the trouble of coming perhaps 

fi D can many thousands of miles, all the way to Washington, to try 

" ' beh ” BT 4, 854, 428.76 his case before a court in secret, before subordinates of a 


In addition to the figures set out in the table, there is now a 
deticievey appropriation before the Appropriations Committee 


of i Hfouse, whieh will be over lere in a very short time, of 
$150,000,000 more for the purpose of refunding taxes. A por- 





department for whom apparently the heads of the department 
are not responsible, where there are no decisions that are open 
to him. Not one in a hundred has a chance under those cir- 
cumstances; and therefore I am going to offer an amendment 
ou page 264 of the bill which reads as follows: 


I 


at ute on oe oF 








PISTRICT COURTS 


usive 


jurisdiction is hereby 
States hear 


where 


confe rred 
and determine, 
the sum 

hereafter 


upon the district courts 
according to the rules of 
involved exceeds $10,000; 
arising for refunds; second, 
1ims of taxpayers hereafter arising for depletions and abatements; 
all claims for additional taxes claimed by the Government 
st any taxpayer, whatever the nature of the claim, when the 
nt is in of $10,000. : 

tion maintained under this section unless brought 
tute of limitations two years from the date of payment 
if brought by 


became due: Provided, That 


nited to 


I 
e i 


as in other 


all 


cases, 


claims of taxpayers 


excces 
shall be 
the st 


tax ol 


in all cases of constructive fraud 


may be brought at any time within six years. Service of 
ipon the district attorney of the district upon which the tax 
resides or his assistant, shall be binding upon the United States, 


the district ittorney shall defend al! tax suits brought under this 


graph. All suits brought on behalf of the Government under this 
graph shall be brought by the district attorney of the district in 
the taxpayer resides. The reeords of the Internal Revenue 
respecting such claims of taxes shall be sent to the district 

in the event of a suit brought under this section, and shal! 
vailable to the inspection of the taxpayer or his attorney. Appeals 
the decision of the district judge are to be granted in accordance 
the rules of practice in other equity cases arising in such courts. 


Vir President. 


the purpose of this amendment is to give 
h the Government and the taxpayer a fair deal in the first 


act . 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

‘fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
vield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McKELLAR., I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. DILL. If that amendment should be adopted, how does 
Senator think the returns of these taxpayers could be kept 


ret? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I am assuming that under the facts that 
been brought out by this investigation, and under the 
that was taken on May 2, 1924, on the identical amend- 

nt that is now pending, surely this body is net going to 

erse itself and vote against publicity and in favor of 

‘ecy. I can not believe that the Senate of the United States 


ill be so volatile in its opinions as to change like the wind 
and refuse to have publicity, because certain gentlemen in this 


untry whom we all know demand that there shall be no 
publicity. Surely the Senator from Washington is not going 
to vote against publicity? 

Mr. DILL. Oh, no: IT am not going to vote against it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to know that the Senator is 
with us. 

ir. DILL. I introduced in the House of Representatives 
the amendment providing fer publicity at a time when we 


did not have enough support for it to get a roll call. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We can get a roll call this time, and I 
think if all the Senators who are favorable to the amendment 
are present in the Chamber when ft is voted upon it will be 
xdopted; and we onght to see to it that it is kept in the bill 
in conference. and no conference report ought to be agreed to 
unless publicity is contained in it. 

Mr. DILL. 1 could not refrain from asking 
because that method of procedure brings before us the very 

ct that all ordimary things of this kind are done in the open, 
while this is done in secret. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do net believe the Senator 
ramber a while ago when I discussed that question. The 
ome Tax Unit is the only tax gatherer in this country that 
is known to anybody where entire publicity does not prevail; 
id we have seen illustrations of what secrecy will do. What 
objection can any Senator have to voting for an amendment 


S 


vhich provides that the taxpayer, if he has a just claim 
sinst the Government, can go into the court in his own 


vnlity and recover on that claim if he is entitled to recover, 
have it dismissed if he is not entitled to recover? What 
itor can vote against a provision that ts fair to the Gov- 
ment, that if the Government, after collecting its taxes, 
fhuds that there is an additional amount due it can go into its 
vn courts and recover from the taxpayer that amount? It 
to me that this amendment ought to have the approval 
of every Senator who wants to. be exactly fair to the Govern- 
nent and to the taxpayer. 
There is another provision in the amendment, and that is 
two-year limitation; and I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to the fact that it does not apply 
to these old claims. These secret engineers and secret heads 
of divisions may conduct their present parleys in secret, if they 
desire to do so, on all these old claims. The taxpayers who 
have been filing these claims can still come here, and under 


ens 


the question, | 
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the Government, two years from the date | 


| going 


| failure 





was in the/| 


i 


330d 


th them: but surely 


the old law I do not interfere wi 
case of claims arising from now on, two ye 
for the taxpayer to find out whether he has made a mista 
or for the Government to find out whether it hs 
mistake. It is fair alike to the Government and 
payer. The two-year limitation is amplk 

I offered an amendment on that subject th 
I want to say that my mail has been full of 
mendation of the position taken in that amendment. Set 
no taxpayer ought to be required year after year to be 
to have his tax matters gone over for four years or five 
or six years or even eight years, as under the 
We ought to change it. It 
carrying out our views. I am not making -harges 
individuals. I say that the system is wrong, and the Con 
is wrong in allowing such a system of secrecy It i 
to republican institutions; it is contrary 
trary to the best interests of thi 
the interests of the taxpayer. It is 
the great Government the 1 
owe allegiance, and of which we ars nd 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to pla 
Recorp the part of the report of the committee headed 
licity of principles and practices,” 
down to “Causes of 


y, in tl 
is ample time 
at 
is 


made a 


the ax 


other day mad 


letter or « 


pres if system 
may be that the department 


any 


to rig 
country: it 

a sha and a 
nited States, t 





upon 
ich we all 


ie wrong 


of wit 


0 ‘ 
all so fe 


Dex 


mning on pare « ana 
aeiy 


disposal of cause 
page 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
that order will be made 

The matter referred to is as 


In the 


follows: 


PUBLICITY OF PRINCIPLES AND 
Many of 
in the determination 


only 15! 


the principles, 
of t 
s per of the 


have been published 


practices, met “1s 
ax have never bee re ed to 
cent formal written rulings appl 
taxes 
failure te promulgate and publish ft! principles 
tices followed in th 


following results 


to be 


ution 


incomplet 


lor the 





is 
to apply unife 


sO 
rm 
2. Taxpayers in many nst: 
granted others 

3 Lo 
forced to 
and present 

4. Their 
precedents 
ficial 


enables 


similarly 
the | 


former et 


secure nefit of inpul hed 1 edents taxt 
employ 
them in tax cases 

exclusive possession of informatior 
practices of the In 
th 

demand 
freely 
artificial 
possessed by 
‘tunity thu 
the ct of the 
unit of the 


serviecs of com 


and 
premium 
them 


upon value of 
to 


be 


viees of x-employees which 


and receive hmmense fees for information 


which should available to everybody. 


5. This 
tion 


premium thus 
the 
afforded 
extraordinary 
diiicuity e 


placed wuypx 


the 


n the « 1usi 
in o 


lucrative 


employees Ol 


for hig! iy 


use turnover at ne the empl ees 


and xperienced 


tent employees at si 

salaries paid by the Government for co 
" 

ihe 


the 


failure to consider clo 


and 


sed cases + precede 
principles pra 
formation of a hk 
state of the law 
allowan 


of 


closed cases 


ctices followed in closed 


has deterred the ny 


The 


ol 


unsettled and prt 


claims for es and require tl 


reconsideration questions which 
established hy 
7. The 


principles 


fact that a rt 
claimed by 
nt ag 
the co 
tending 
bargain 
can not b 
trader 


1¢ 


possible deter: 
8. During 
of evidence 
fix 
bargains 
persistent 
inevita 


rse oOo 
to 
rather 


f the 
sho 
taxes by 
e published as f{ edents r} ! t and 
gets the lowest tax 


ble resu of such 


a policy 


PUBLICITY OF REC< DS 
The unsatisfactory 
the inevitable result of the delegation 
to be secretly exercised. It Is but few of the uns 
settlements to which attention has been called would have been 
if it were not for the belief that they would never become 
While the objections to throwing the j 
Unit open to the public are recognized, the necessity 
tunity for some outside scrutiny is imperative. 
Congress in imposing a system of taxation the tration 
which necessarily involves the exercise of so much discretion 
some duty to the public to see that such 


conditions developed by 
- : 
OL &1Thos 


believed that 


public 


record of the Income ‘1 


the oppor 
admini 


discretion is not abused. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. T next ask to have printed in the Recorp | 
the list of refunds, credits, and abatements in excess of $1,000,- | 


OOO ¢ | which total 5,929,697.99, as shown on page 195 
of the report of the committee 


lhe PRESIDING OFFICER Without objection, it is so 


The natter referred to i as follows: 





t 
| 
List of vetuy credits, and abatements tn exrcesa of $1,000,906 each 
A. KE. Clegg. N York City 5 . $1, 828, 4358. 95 
Hi. F. I i . Yor (ity 1, 818. 813. 52 
john N. Will New York City 1, 211, 035. 02 | 
j ton Yarn ¢ l M I oe 
i 1 ¢ ration, Baltim fd ~ ; 9.3 
4 t< ( 52. 
AT. ‘ 
' i“ i i> i Liss o- Oo. « 
r { icago, Il 43.0 
| (‘it o 4 
i rk Cit ws 35 2% 
M l Ta) Mass , OF 
1A & (Chemical Co., New York, N. ¥ . 1. é 
\ Chi ill » on 3 
‘ } i ('o h igo, | : 
I fcN Lib Chicago, Ill en ate 92, 102. 2 
i or New Yor > } 3 
i ( ' Mact i) Detrol Mich } d 
\ iidin ) «1 a i, Gnio - a: 
& Rubber Co r ihio io Mi, 2 a 
lvamat Le her Co N r« - , oF 
! ('« Pivmont M +4 | 
I. Hua nah, ¢ 526. 97 | 
ity ‘I ( é Cornelia Curtis), Detrol 
‘ 184 
> ae’ ao | 
( l j ‘ ‘"o Ww iOrk ab we ’ | 
J ‘ ‘ Yor 14. 
\ ( 4 Pit h, Pa Z | 
| ii, 4 1 lo il, Canada S | 
r M (‘o., Elizabeth, N. J 0.0. 
( i of 3 \ New York : 
( iti in recelyer for St ard Farm Mortgage | 
( kK Ci i 3. 2 
yt Aniline Chemical Works, Buffalo, N. Y¥-- | 
: l Qoyrart ice Co New York - ra 
i I i ‘ , New Yorl ewes 2? 
1. Reyne fobacco Co.. North Carolina a j 
ni ‘ Cal foundry ¢ New York » 
& 1 , Ohi 1 | 
I 1 Prod ('o Litt ch, I és | 
‘ | Car Co., |] eburgh, | 
Gu vil 4 | h, i burgh, la eta ennai 
i anion 
Mr. MCKELLAR. I alse ask that the part of the report 
headed Publicity of records,” as shown on pages 2388 and 
printed as a part of my remarks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 
na r rred ft is as follows 
Pl Ll Y o CORDS 
uns ictory conditions developed by this investigation are 
th nevita result of the delegation of almost unlimited discretion 
secretly exercised It is believed that but few of the unsound 
loment to which attention has been ealled, would have been made 
if it were not for the belief that they would never become public. 
While the objections to throwing the records of the Income Tax 
Unit open to the public are recognized, the necessity for the oppor- 
ilty for some outside scrutiny is imperative 
Cong ;, In imposing a system of taxation the administration of 
hich nece irily Involves the exercise of so much discretion, assumes 


some duty to the public to see that such discretion is not abused. 
It is suger d that the law sbould provide that any Member of 
Congress or Senator shall have the right to examine any return or 
rd at any time and take a copy thereof. 


Co insure the full publicity of the rulings, practices, methods, and 

ulns in ase in the determination of tax, {t 1s suggested that the 

law provide that no settlement of any tax be considered final unless 

the principles applied in determining such tax shall have been pub- 
] i withi :0 days after such determination. 

EXHIBIT A 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BuREAU OF INTERNAL RREVENCB, 
Tuesday, January 19, 1926. 


STATEMEN or Cuartrs R, NASH, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL RAVENUR 
REFUNDING TAXPS ILLEGALLY COLLECTED 

rhe CrmaAraMAN. Mr. Nash, we have a very formidable-looking docu- 
ment here requesting an appropriation of $149,250,000 for refunding 
taxes illegally collected under the provisions of sections 8220 and 8689 
of the Revised Statutes, etc. We would like to have you make a 
very comprehensive statement as to what the situation is in respect 
to the audit of the schedules and the number of schedules still 
unaudited for the different years. If you will give us what we want, 
we will let you proceed to make your statement without any inter- 
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ruption, except in cases where we do not understand your meanin 
for the time being. 
Mr. NasH. We are asking for $149,250,000 for refunding ¢ 


illegally collected under the provisions of sections 3220 and 280 
Revised Statutes, as amended by the acts of February 24, 1919, Novem 
ber 2%, 1921, and June 2, 1924, including the payment of claims fo, 
the fiscal year 1927 and prior years, to remain available until June 
530, 1927. This estimate is made up from the figures presented 
the various divisions of th@ Internal Revenue Bureau and was pr 

pared as of November 1, 1925, The estimate is divided into 
parts, one for the amount that will be necessary to carry 


two 
ns until 
June 30, 1926, and the second part for the amount that will be neces 
sary to carry us from July 1, 1926, to December 31, 1926. 

INCOME AND PROFITS TAXES 


For income and profits taxes there was on hand on November |} 


1925, awaiting payment claims aggregating $3,235,024; the estimat, 
for the petiod from November 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926, was s&s. 
100,000, and the estimate for the period from July 1, 1926, to Decem 
S1, 1926, is $54,300,000, making a total of $145,925,024 for incom 
and profits taxes. 
ESTATE TAXES 

For estate taxes the estimate is $4,500,000 for the period from 

November 1, 1925, to June 80, 1926, and $4,000,000 for the period 


from July 1, 1926, to December 31, 1926, making a total of $8,5090.000 
CAPITAL-STOCK TAXES 

lor capital-stock tax the estimate for the period from Novem) 
1, 1925, to June 30, 1926, is $896,000, and €or the period from J 
1, 1926, to December 31, 1926, the estimate is $672,000, making 
total of $1,568,000, 

SALES TAX 

For the sales tax the estimate from November 1, 1925, to June 30, 

1926, is 32,760,000, and for the period from July 1, 1926, to Decem 


31, 1926, the estimate is $840,000, making a total of $5,600,000, 


TOBACCO TAX 


er 


For the tobacco tax the estimate for the period from November 1, 
1925, to June 30, 1926, is $3,500, and for the period from July 1, 19°65, 
to December 31, 1926, the estimate is $2,000, making a total of $5,500. 

MISCELLANEOUS TAXES 

Yor miscellaneous taxes the estimate for the period from Novem 
ber 1, 19256, to June 30, 1926, is $800,000, and the estimate for the 
period from July 1, 1926, to December 31, 1926, is $1,000,000, making 
a total of $1,800,000, 

PROHIBITION AND NARCOTIC TAXES 


For the prohibition and narcotic taxes the estimate for the pertod 
from November 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926, Is $55,000, and the estimate 
for the period from July 1, 1926, to December 81, 1926, is $38,000, 
making a total of $98,000, 

TOTAL OF CLAIMS ALLOWED AND ESTIMATED 


The grand total of refund claims allowed and awaiting payment on 
November 1, 1925, is $5,235,024; the grand total estimated for tie 
period from November 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926, is $97,414,500; the 
grand total estimated for the period from July 1, 1926, to December 
31, 1926, is $60,852,000, and the grand total for the entire period 
from November 1, 1925, to December 31, 1926, is $161,501,524. 

UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


On November 1, 1925, the unobligated balances existing on appro 
priations which have been available for the payment of refund claims 
during the present fiscal year were as follows: 

Refunding taxes illegally collected, 1924 and prior 


OOO Suioasc Ses des abt 8 ies pr a $1, 401, 105 .20 
Refunding taxes illegally collected, 1925 and prior 


as. sianishstansih eth ceiniie Dh aiaien adi tieetal tiaaina tind tanitieaiaimnieaiiiel cide 55, 116. 65 
Refunding taxes illegally collected, 1926 and prior 

FON. cds cee cdcccsnte Dee eee 10, 787, 952. 42 

Making the total unobligated balances_....__ - 12, 247, 174. 27 


These balances will become exhausted some time during the present 
month, and the bureau will then be without funds to make any 
further refunds to taxpayers for internal-reyenue taxes which have 
been illegally or erroneeusly assessed and collected. 


TOTAL, AMOUNTS APPROPRIATED TO DATE 


The total amounts which have been appropriated to date, applying 

on the three appropriations listed above, are as follows: 
Refunding taxes illegally collected, 1924 and prior years... $133, 607, 0° 
g gally prior y ae, O07 oN 


Refunding taxes illegally collected, 1925 and prior years_. . . 
Refunding taxes {illegally collected, 1926 and prior years... 150, 000, 000 


METHOD OF DETERMINING AMOUNT OF THE ESTIMATE 

By deducting the total of the unencumbered balances existing on 
November 1, 1925, as set forth above ($12,247,174.27) from the total 
estimated amount which will be required to pay refund claims during 
the 14-month period beginning November 1, 1925, and ending De- 
cember 81, 1926, inclusive ($161,501,524), the result will show 








1926 
€149.254,249.78 as the net amount which it is estimated will be 
ired by this bureau to pay refund claims during the period in 
uestion. The amount for which the supplemental estimate is sub- 
mitted at this time is, therefore, placed at $149,250,000. 
CHAIRMAN. How do you arrive at that amount? 
Nasu. We have taken our total estimates from the various 
divisions for the 14-month period, which aggregated $161,501,524. 

he CHAIRMAN. That is the past 14-month period. 

M NasH. The ensuing 14 months beginning November 1, 1925, 
extending to December 31, 1926, Inclusive, and from that total 
ieducted the unencumbered balances as of November 1, 1925. 

I CnuairMAN, That is for the past 14-month period. 

Mr. Nasu. That ts the 14-month period beginning November 1, 1925. 

From that estimate we deducted the unencumbered balances on our 


Mr. 


»ropriations as of that date, which totaled $12,247,174.27. 

(he CHAIRMAN, What I want to find out is hew you can tell in 
ance how much you will require, because those bills are not 
ited yet, are they? 

Mr. Nasu. The only way we can tell, Mr. Chairman, is to base it 


our past experience. In our audit for the past three years we 
ave averaged about from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 per month in 
and our estimate for the next 14 months is based on what 
is happened in the past. 

CHAIRMAN. Was it not thought a year or 
reaching a point where the 
naller Instead of larger? 

Mr. Nas. That is true, and I believe that we are still approach- 
ng that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you approach it very carefully. 

Mr. Nasw. We are approaching it slowly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why do you not get to it? 

Mr. Nasu. The cases that we are handling now from the war years, 
the 


inds 


I'he more ago that we 


amount of refunds would become 


were 


of course, are most difficult and intricate cases that were filed 
for those years. 
NUMBER OF UNAUDITED CLAIMS 
The CHAIRMAN. How many unaudited claims or schedules are 


there? 

Mr. NASH. On December 81, 1925, we had pending 2,768 cases for 
the year 1917; 4,620 for the year 1918; 9,341 for the year 1919; 
32.816 for the year 1920; 46,701 for the year 1921: 254,072 for the 
1922; 845,709 for the year 1923; and 500,500'for the year 1924, 
total of 1,196,527. 
CHAIRMAN. How does 


year 
making a 
The 


time last year? 


that compare with the situation at this 


Mr. NAs#. It is still possible, under certain conditions, to file 
claims fer all of those years, and whole I am on this statement I 
would like to complete it. 

1917 CASES 

This statement was made up as of July 1, 1925, to December 31, 

$25, showing just what happened in those six months. On July 


1925, we had 4,067 
to Decembe: 


1917 cases; during the six months from July 
31 we received 3,824 claims affecting that 
us a total of 7,891 cases. In those six months 
cases, leaving a balance of 2,768 cases unadjusted at the end of the 
period. 1 want to call attention to the fact that while we had about 
+000 cases on the ist of July, in the six months’ period we received 
3.800 new ones. We actually closed out 5,100 and have about 2,700 


i 
1 
1 year, which 
we closed 5,123 


Luve 


left. 

The CuarrMaN. How does it happen that they can file claims at 
this late date for 1917? 

Mr. Nasw. Under the amendment to section 3228 of the Revised 


Statutes, and under the provisions of section 281 of the revenue act 
of 1924, it ig, possible to file claims for refunds for 1917 or any sub- 
sequent year for four years after the final payment of the tax is made 
If the final payment in a 1917 case was made this week, under that 
statute the taxpayer would have the right to file a claim fer refund 
at any time within the next four years. We will never get a 100 per 
cent current as long as the cases come in. Many people have the 
impression that we are still working on an accumulation of work 
which has nothing added to it and that we are disposing of this 
accumulation very slowly, while, as a matter of fact, there is prac- 
tically a 100 per cent turnover in six months. The 2,700 cases we 
have now are not the identical 2,700 that we had six months ago. 

The CHaimMAn_ They are some newly filed cases? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

1918 CASES 


For 1918, on July 1, 1925, we had 7,871 cases, and during the six 
months’ period from July 1 to December 31, we received 1,863 1918 
cases, making a total to be considered of 9,734 cases. We closed 
during that period 5,114 cases, leaving on hand December 31 4,620 
cases, 

1919 CASES 

For 1919 we bad on hand July 1, 1925, 16,128 cases and received 

from July 1 to December 31 2,975 cases affecting that year, making 
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the total number of cases te be considered 19,103. During that 
period we closed 9,762 1919 cases, leaving a balance on hand December 


81, 1925, of 9,341. 


1920 CASES 
For 1920 we had on hand July 1, 1925, 103.0238 cases: we received 
8,835 claims, making a total number to be considered of 196.875 
During the six months’ period in question we closed 74,057 cases 
leaving a balance on hand unadjusted December 81, 1925, of “2.816 


1921 CASES 


For 1921 we had on hand July 1, 1925, 251,617 eases; we received 
8,029 claims during the six months’ period, making a tot 
to be considered of 254,646. 
207,945 cases, 


1925, 


al im 
lowed 
December 31 


During the six months’ period we « 
leaving a balance on hand 


of 46,701. 


unadjusted 


1922 CASES 


For 1922 we had on hand July 1, 1925, 369,184 cases; we received 
during the six months’ period from July 1 to December 31, 3,444 
claims, making a total number of cases to be considered 872,578 
During that period we closed 118,506 cases, leaving a balance on hand 
unadjusted on December 31, 1925, of 254,072. 

I might say at this point that our efforts during the past year have 


been to close out the years 1920 and 1921, and we are now working 


on 1922 and 1923 cases. This 254,000 balance looks large the 
statement. 
The CHAIRMAN. You will not be able to close them up as long as 


they have the right to come In with claims. 

Mr. NasH. Well, the bulk of the claims are filed for the older years 
We find that as we approach the more recent 
claims being filed affecting such years. 


years there are fewer 
1923 CASES 

For 1923 we had on hand July 1, 1925, 377,201 cases; we received 

8,193 claims during the six months’ period, making a total number of 


eases to be considered, 380,594. Between July 1 and December 31 
we closed 34,685 cases, leaving a balance on hand December 31 of 
845,709. 


1924 CASES 

For 1924—the returns that were filed last March—-we had on hand 
July 1, 1925, 974,717; we have received claims to the number of 
2,032, making a total number of cases to be considered of 976,749. 
During the six months’ period we closed 476,249 cases, 
balance on hand to be adjusted as of December 31, 1925, 


leaving a 
of 500,500. 


TOTAL NUMBBR OF CASES FOR ALL YUARS 


Out of the total number of cases on hand for all years, there were 
on hand on July 1, 1925, 2,103,773. During that period we received 
24.195 claims affecting cases that were on file in Washington. That 
makes a total number of cases to be considered of 2,127,968. The 
eases closed from July 1, 1925, to December 31, 1925, aggregate 
931,441, and the total number of cases on hand pending adjustment 


December 31, 1925, is 1,196,527. 
TOTAL OF CASES PENDING ONE YEAR AGO 
The CHAIRMAN. How does that compare with a year ago? 
Mr. Nas#. On December 31, 1924, we had 5,314 cases for 1917, 


11,833 for 1918, 36,158 for 1919, 125,201 for 1920, 219,249 for 1921, 
440.456 for 1922, and 520,205 for 1923: a total of 1,358,416. 
The CHAIRMAN. That is about 200,000 less now than then? 


Mr. Nasw. Yes; in the aggregate. 
PERCENTAGE OF RETURNS FOR VARIOUS YEARS STILL OPEN 
For 1917 there were filed 4,742,693 returns 
The CHAIRMAN, That was the number of taxpayers? 
Mr. Nas. Yes, sir. 
On December 11, 1925, there were open on 1917, 2,841 returns, or 


0.07 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Seven one-hundredths of 1 per cent? 

Mr. Nasa#. Yes, sir. 

For 1918 there were filed 5,652,958 returns, and on December 11, 
1925, there were pending in the bureau 4,977, or 0.09 per cent. 

For 1919 there were filed 7,605,539 returns. On December 11, 1925, 
there were on hand In the bureau 10,256 unadjusted, or 0.13 per cent 

For 1920 there were filed 8,716,072 returns; on December 11, 1925, 
there were on hand unadjusted in the bureau 33,196, or 0.38 per cent. 

For 1921 there were filed 7,575,927 returns; on December 11, 1925, 
there were on hand unadjusted in the bureau 47,772, or 0.63 per cent. 

For 1922 there were filed 7,696,283 returns, and on December 11, 
1925, there were on hand unadjusted 272,362, or 3.54 per cent. 

For 1923 there were filed 8,818,644 returns, and on December 11, 
1925, there were on hand unadjusted 847,292, or 3.94 per cent. 

For 1924 there were filed approximately 8,407,276 returns, and there 
were on hand unadjusted on December 11 last, 499.701, or 5.94 
cent. 

The CyHareMan. So you are disposing of more schedules than are 
being filed, to some extent? 
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Mr. Nasm. We are gatning on them, and our present program calls 
for completing this work—that 1s, completing it as nearly as i¢ can 
be completed—by the end of this calendar year. 

The (HainMAN. That is, completing what you have on hand? 

M Nasu. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. In case no new filings are made? 

Mr. Nass. Well, the new filings are getting less from month to 
STATEMIE BY MONTHS OF CLAIMS FILED AFFECTING DIFFERENT YEARS 

[ have a statement here beginning with June, 1925, showing the 
number of claims filed affecting each year, and by months. 

In June, 1925, there were filed 8338 claims affecting 1917; in July, 
640; in August, 485; in September, 487; in October, 741; in November, 
639; in December, 882; making a total of 4,657 claims affecting 1917 
over a period of seven months, 

For 1918, there were filed in June, 1925, 1,198 claims; in July, 390; 
in August, 209; in September, 220; In October, 278; in November, 
247; in December, 420; making a total of 8,056. 

For 1919, In June there were filed 1,319; in July, 848; in August, 
512; in September, 354; tn October 

i099; making a total of 4,294. 

For 1920, in June 854 claims were filed; in July, 662; in August, 
515; in September, 563; In October, 657; in November, 663; in Decem- 
ber, 775; making a total of 4,689. 

For 1921, in June there were filed 544; in July, 478; in August, 
886; in September, 480; in October, 525; in November, 517; in 
December, 645: making a total of 3,578. 

For 1922, in June, 637; in July, 485; in Angust, 517; in September, 
151; in October, 552; in November, 584; in December, 855: making 
a total of 4,081. 

For 19238, in June, 1,055; in July, 698; in August, 539; in Septem- 
ber, 5659; in October, 515; tn November, 512; in December, 370; 
making a total of 4,246, 

For 1924 there were filed in June, 2365; in July, 501; in August, 
387; in September, 246; in October, 369; in November, 294: in 
December, 235; making a total of 2,397. 

We have a total number of claims filed_in June—that is, affecting 
returns on file in Washington—of 6,803; In July, 4,709; in August, 
8,648; in September, 3,316; in October, 4,047; in November, 8,820; 
in December, 4,698; making a grand total of 31,041 claims filed in 
this seven months’ period, or an average monthly total of 4,484, and 
an average daily total of 175. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you say that is getting less? ° 

Mr. Nasu. It is. Taking last June, the monthly total was 6.8038, and 
the December total was 4,698, and there were some summer months 
in which the number of claims filed dropped to less than 4,000, Sep- 
tember being 3,316. 


, 406; in November, 356; in Decem- 





The CHAIRMAN. That is during the lawyers’ vacation. 

Now, your calculation of $149,250,000 that you require is based 
wholly on the probable number of schedules that you will be able to 
audit, and the amount involved in the schedules is based on past 
experience ? 

Mr. NASH, Yes, sir. 

AVERAGE AMOUNT PER CLAIM 

The CHatrnMaN, What is the average per schedule for claims? Can 
you give us the total number of claims paid in the calendar year 1925, 
Mr. Nash? 

Mr. Nasn. For the period from July 1, 1925, to December 81, 1925, 
we have expended $59,422,518.18, 

The CHAIRMAN. And that involved how many schedules? 

Mr. Nasw#. That involved 131,731 cases, Including 16,523 claims 
covering the 25 per cent refund of 1923 taxes. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, we expended $151,8S5,- 
$15.60 That covered 2,771,401 cases, but this number included 
2,612,735 cases of the 25 per cent reduction made under the act of 
1924; se the number of cases involved that were really adjustment 
cases was 158,666. The $151,000,000 for 1925 also includes approxi- 
mately $17,500,000 which was used for the 25 per cent refund, and it 
also includes about $31,000,000 Interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. What will be the average per claim or per case? 

Mr. Nasu, It will be a little over $600 a case. 

rhe CHAIRMAN, What is the highest one, approximately? 

Mr. Nasu. The largest case that has come to my attention recently 
was for about $7,000,000, 

The CHaikRMaN. What would be involved in a case like that? 

Mr. Nasu. That case involved amortization of war facilities, valua- 
tions of mineral deposits, ofl deposits, construction of invested capital, 
depreciation of transportation lines, of manufacturing plants, losses 
on sales of real estate; it involved about every difficult feature that 
you could find in the income tax law. 

UNEXPENDED BALANCES OF APPROPRIATIONS 

The CuatrMan. What is your unexpended balance now? 

Mr. Nasm. As of January 16, on the appropriation for refunding 
taxes iegally cellected for 1924, our unexpended balance was 
$29,489.50. 
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On the appropriation for refunding taxes illegally collected for 
1925 the unexpended balance was $74,474.07. 

On the appropriation for refunding taxes illegally collected ¢ 
1926 the unexpended balance was $502,327.81. 


ADJUSTED CLAIMS AWAITING PAYMENT 


or 


We have to-day on hand claims adjusted and waiting payment 
numbering 57,611. 

The CHAIRMAN, Fifty-seven thousand claims? 

Mr. NasH. Yes, sir; 57,611 cases. 

The CHAIRMAN, Involving how much? 

Mr. Nasu. Involving $17,778,151.85. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much cash have you on hand? 

Mr. Nasu. Our cash on hand !s about $600,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. All told? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir; the balance is pretty close to $600,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. And your obligations are $17,000,000? 

Mr. NasH#. Seventeen million seven hundred and seventy-eight thou- 
sand dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. Already ascertained? 

Mr. NASH, Yes, sir. 

MONTHLY RATE OF PAYMENT 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the monthly rate of payment now, com- 
pared with what it has been? 

Mr. Nasu. The total amount of refunds of taxes allowed by the 
bureau during the 16 months’ period ended October 31, 1925, was 
$200,130,184, or a monthly average of $12,508,136. The total amount 
which it is estimated the bureau will refund during the ensuing i4 
months’ period beginning November 1, 1925, and ending December 31, 
1926, namely, $161,501,524 is on a monthly average of $11,535,822 or 
$972,313 less per month than the average which prevailed during the 
16 months’ period ended October 31 last. 

TOTAL COLLECTIONS COMPARED WITH TOTAL REFUNDS 


The CHAIRMAN. What is the total amount paid out for refunds since 
1917 including this Item now estimated for? 

Mr. NASH. From 1917 up through September 30, 1925, we have 
refunded $554,331,125.28., 

The CHAIRMAN, In that period how much did you collect? 

Mr. NasH. During the same period we collected, as q result of office 
audits and field investigations, $2,886,733,215, and during the same 
period our total collections were $30,252,653,751.44. 

The CHAIRMAN. $2,800,000,000. Then you have not been increasing 
that very much lately? 

Mr. Nass. We increased it $75,000,000 during the first quarter of 
this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is at the rate of $25,000,000 a month. I 
thought it was more than that. So $500,000,000 has been paid out? 

Mr. Nas#. $554,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. $554,000,000 has been paid out and $2,886,000,000 
taken in? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Keeping up the average of about five to one that we 
have been going on? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. These refunds are 19.2 per cent of the amount 
of additional assessments and collections and 1.8 per cent of the total 
collections, 

The CHAIRMAN. What have the total collections been? 

Mr. Nasu. The total collections during the period from 1917 up to 
September 30, 1925, were $30,252,653,751.44. 

REFUNDS DUE TO COURT DECISIONS 

The CHairmMAN. What proportion of the refunds have been due to 
decisions of the courts and what was the character of the cases, and 
what proportion has been due to the overpayments on the returns by 
the taxpayers? 4 

Mr. NasH. About $156,000,000 of the refunds has been due to court 
decisions. 1 have a statement of several pages, giving the various 
court decisions which have affected us adversely. 

The CuainMANn. I think it might be interesting to have it read to 
us or put in the record. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT SHOWING DECISIONS RENDERED BY VARIOUS FEDERAL COUKTS 
RESULTING IN REFUNDS OF INTERNAL-REVENUB TAXES, AND ESTIMATED 
AMOUNTS OF TAXES REFUNDED OR TO BE REFUNDED 


Jisner v. Macomber (252 U. 8. 189), holding that a stock dividend 
declared by a corporation is not income to the stockholder. (Estimated, 
$70,000,000.) 

Shwab v. Doyle (42 Sup. Ct. Rep. 391), holding that transfers in 
contemplation of death made prior to the passage of the revenue «ct 
of 1916 are not part of the gross estate of a decedent and are not sub 
ject to the estate tax imposed by that act. (Estimated, $18,000,000. , 

Union Trust Co. v. Wardell (42 Sup. Ct. Rep. 393), holding that a 
trust to take effect in possession and enjoyment at or after the death 
of the creator but created prior to the passage of the revenue act of 
1916 is not part of the gross estate of the decedent and is not subject 
to the estate tax imposed by that act. (Estimated, $2,000,000.) 





ah th th. Oe 
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Miles v. Safe Deposit & Trust Co. (42 Sup. Ct. Rep. 483), holding 
that a stockholder’s privilege of subscribing to new stock in a corpora- 
tion does not result in taxable income until the stock subscribed for ts 
(Bstimated, $5,000,000.) 


sold. 
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United States v. Stanley Field (41 Sup. Ct. Rep. 256), holding that | 


erty passing under testamentary execution of a general power of 
intment created prior to the passage of the revenue act of 1916 but 
uted subsequent to the passage of that act is not part of the gross 


Vee 


rs (Estimated, $2,000,000.) 
Bafley vr. Drexel Furniture Co. (42 Sup. Ct. Rep. 449), holding that 
child labor tax is unconstitutional. (Bstimated, $41,828.) 

ederer vc. Pearce (U. 8. C. C. A., Third Circuit, 266 Fed. 497), holding 
iat property passing under general power of appointment where the 

uction and effect of the power and rights of the parties thereunder 

governed by the laws of Pennsylvania can not be included in the 

<< estate of the decedent exercising the power in a case arising under 
he provisions of the revenue act of 1916. (Estimated, $1,000,000.) 

United States v. Guinsburg (U. 8. C. C. A., Second Circuit, 278 Fed. 
“62) and Plant vr. Walsh (280 Fed. 722), holding that a dividend de- 
elared by a corporation prior to March 1, 1913, but not paid until after 
that date is not taxable income of the stockholder. (Estimated, 
£5,000,000,) 

Lipke v. Lederer, held that naming a penalty a “ tax ” does not make 
it such in fact. Therefore assessments of double tax and penalties 
made under section 85, title 11, of the national prohibition act can not 
be collected as taxes. (Estimated, $50,000.) 

Smietanka v. First Trust & Savings Bank (42 Sup. Ct. Rep. 223), 
holding that income held and accumulated by a trustee for the benefit 
ef unborn or unascertained benefictaries is not subject to the income tax 
imposed by the act of 1913. (Pstimated, $2,000,000.) 

A. G. Spalding & Bro. v. Edwards (U. 8. Sup. Ct.). Section 600 (f) 
revenue act of 1917, in which the question was whether a sale is one 
for export. The court holds that where the act passing title commits 
the goods for the purpose of export the articles are in course of export 
transportation and are not subject to sales tax. (Pstimated, $400,000.) 

Haverty Furniture Co, rv. United States (U. 8S. Dist. Ct., No. Ga.). 
This was a case to recover stamp taxes collected under Schedule A-6 
of the revenue act of 1918. 
conditional bill of sale and not a promissory note, and therefore was 
not subject to stamp tax. (Estimated, $18,000.) 

Empire Fuel Co. v. Hayes, Collector (205 Fed. 704; T. D. 8592). 
Section 207 of the revenue act of 1917 excludes borrowed money from 
invested capital for the purpose of computing the excess-profits tax, 
and a corporation whose capital consists entirely of borrowed capital 
has no invested capital within the meaning of the act and jis therefore 


ict. 


entitled to assessment under the provisions of section 209. (Ustt- | 
mated, $15,000,000.) 
United States v. Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co. (44 Sup. Ct. Rep. 


546; 265 U. S. 188: T. D. 8604). Proceeds of a policy of insurance 
upon the life of an officer of a corporation paid to the corporation as 
beneficiary are not taxable as income. A policy of insurance by a cor- 


te of the decedent and is not subject to the estate tax imposed by | 


sh - 
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commissions to which they would otherwise be entitled as executors 
or trustees, the bequests are not compensation and taxable as income 
under section 11, A, subdivision 1 and BR. act of October 3, 1913 (38 
Stat. L. 114, 166). (Estimated, $1,000,000.) 

Edwards ». Slocum et al., Executors. ete., of Olivia Sage (United 
States Supreme Court; 264 U. 8. 61 ; T. D. 3584). Where a decedent 
after providing for certain legacies, bequeaths the residue of his estate 
to charity, the Federal estate tax is not, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 403, revenue act of 1918, to be deducted from 
determining the amount of such charitable bequest. 
$1,489,000.) 

Miles v. Curley, Executor of Graffin (United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit; 291 Fed. 761; T. D. 8514). The 
Maryland collateral inheritance tax is not an inheritance tax but an 


the residue in 
(Estimated, 


| estate tax, and in computing the Federal estate tax Is deductible from 


The court holds that the instrument was a | 


| word. 


| 


poration upon the life of one of its officers is not wagering contract. | 


(Hstimated, $1,000,000.) 
Trinidad, Insular Collector, v. 

(263 U. S. 678; T. D. 3548). A religious corporation which receives 

income from the rent of real property, dividends from stock ownership 


Sagrada Orden de Predicadores, etc. | 


in private corporations, and interest on money loaned is exempt from | 


income tax under the provisions of section 11 (G) of the act of October 
3, 1913, where all of the income ts held and used for carrying on its 
work. Deriving income from the sale of wine, chocolate, and other 
articles does not amount to engaging in trade where profit is a neg- 
ligible factor, sales are not made to the public or in competition with 
others, and the articles are bought and supplied for use within the 
organization, either for religious purposes or incidental to the work 
carried on. (Estimated, $500,000.) 

Bankers Trust Co. et al., Executors of Glackner, v. Bowers, Collector 
(295 Fed, 89; T. D. 8547). 
the date of death and the tax upon the income of an estate during the 
period of settlement should be computed under the general provisions 
relating to returns for a period of 12 months and not under section 
226 (c), revenue act of 1921, which applies to returns for a period of 
less than one year. (Estimated, $2,000,900.) 

Weiss, Collector, t. Stearn (44 Sup. Ct. Rep. 490; 265 U. 8. 242; 
T. D. 3609). Where a corporation transfers all of its property to a 
new corporation organized under the laws of the same State, with sub- 
stantially the same name and for the conduct of the same business, 
having a capital stock five times as large as the old company, and 
stockholders of the old company sell one-half of their shares of stock 
in the old company at $150 a share and exchange the other half for 
stock In the new company, income is recefved based upon the value of 
the stock sold, but no income Is received from the exchange of stock 
in the old company for stock in the new. (Estimated, $500,000.) 

United States v. Merriam (263 U. 8. 179; T. D. 8536). Where a 
testator bequeaths specific sums to certain persons and in a subsequent 
paragraph of the will names such persons as executors and trustees, 
and provides that the bequests made are in Meu of all compensation or 


| ern District of Ohio; 4 Fed. 
The tax upon the income of a decedent to 


the gross estate under the provisions of Title II of the revenue act 
of 1916, as amended by the act of October 3, 1917. 
$100,000.) 

Lynch, executrix of Lynch, Collector, v. Alwdtth-Stephens Co 
preme Court of United States; 45 Sup. Ct. Rep. 274; T. D. 3690). 
Under the provisions of the revenue act of 1916 a lessee of mineral 
lands is entitled to deduct a reasonable allowance for exhaustion or 
depletion of his leasehold or property interest due to the extraction and 
disposition of the product of the mine. (Estimated, $15,000,000.) 

Lewellyn, Collector, v. Frick et al. (Supreme Court of the United 
States; 45 Sup. Ct. Rep. 487; T. D, 8715). Section 402 (f) of the 
revenue act of 1918 is not retroactive in application, and the amount 
of insurance in excess of $40,000 can not be included in the gross es 
tate of a decedent where the policy is taken out and a beneficiary, other 
than the estate, is designated prior to the date of the passage of the 
act. (Estimated, $5,000,000.) 

Martin Rocking Fifth Wheel Co. v. United States 
of United States; unreported to date; T. D. 8716). The word “ parts” 
as used in paragraph (3) of section 900 of the revenue act of 1918 
must be presumed to have been used in the plain, every-day, generally 
understood meaning of the word, and to refer to “parts” as 
break and wear out and are replaced by a new one at a service station. 
The so-called “ semitrailer,” which is attached to the drawing vehicle 
by means of a fifth wheel, is not taxable as a “ part” of an automobile 
within the ordinary, usual, and commonly accepted meaning of the 
(Estimated, $700,000.) 

The Cuba Railroad Co. v. United States (Court of Claims of the 
United States; unreported to date; T. D. 3679). Schedule A-2, Title 
XI, revenue act of 1921, does not tax an exchange of no par value com 
mon stock for outstanding par value common stock when such exchange 
is effected without any capital being paid in or any addition to the 
capital account of the corporation. Schedule A-—2, Title XI, revenue act 


(Estimated, 


(Su 


(Court of Claims 


such 


| of 1921, taxes only original issues of certificates of capital stock; 


and the exchange of certificates of one kind of stock for certificates 
of another kind of stock, without change in the corporation’s capita] 
or its property, is not an original issue within the meaning of the 
statute; and 

The Bailey Co. v. Routzabn, collector (United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Ohio; unreported to date; T. D. 3680). 
Schedule A-3, Title XI, revenue act of 1918, does not tax an exchange 
of no par value common stock for outstanding par value common and 
preferred stock, where such exchange is effected without the capital of 
the corporation being increased either by contributions from the out- 
side or by corporate surplus being transferred to capital account, as 
in the case of stock dividends. Schedule A—3, Title XI, revenue act of 
1918, taxes only “ original” issues of certificates of capital stock and 
not “new” issues of certificates of capital stock exchanged for out 
standing certificates of original issue, where the transaction results in 
no addition to the capital account of the corporation; and 

Cleveland Provision Co, v. Weiss, Collector, and five other cases 
volving the same question (United States District Court for the North 
(2d) 408; T. D. 3681). Schedule A-—5, 
Title XI, revenue act of 1918, and Schedule A—2, Title XI, revenne act 
of 1921, do not tax exchanges of no par-value stock for outstandi 
par-value stock where such exchanges are effected without the capital 
of the corporation being increased either by contributions from 
outside or by corporate surplus being transferred to capital account, as 
in the case of stock dividends. Schedule A-—3S, Title XI, revenue act 
of 1918, and Schedule A-2, Title XI, revenue act of 1921, tax 
original issues of certificates of capital stock and not “ new” 
of certificates of capital stock exchanged for outstanding certificates of 
original issne where the transaction results in no addition to the 
capital account of the corporation. The phrase “ whether on organi- 
zation or reorganization,” used in Schedule A of the revenue acts of 
1918 and 1921, means “ Whether on organization or reorganization,” 
or not, and does not limit the operation of the statute to occasion 
of organizations and reorganizations. The statutes apply to a!! orizinal 
issues of certificates of capital stock. (Following American Laundry 
Machinery Co. (Inc.) v. Dean, 282 Fed. 620.) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. v. United States (Court of Claims of 
the United States; unreported to date; T. D. 3697). Under section 
1100, Schedule A-4 of the revenue act of 1918, the provisions of which 


in 


the 


oniy 


isfucs 








ded ie 


are also contained In the revenue act of 1921, the rate of tax on the 


transfer of shares of capital stock is to be determined by reference | 
to the face of the certificate and is not controlled by the certificate 
of incorporation where there is confilct between the two. Where a 


ion bad ofitstanding shares of capital stock of $100 par value 


corpora 
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each, and by amendment to its certificate of incorporation reduced the 
par value of such shares to $1 each without changing the face value 
of ihe certificates, the tax upon the transfer of such certificates should 
be computed in accordance with the par value as shown by the face 
of the certificates, (Estimated, $8,000,000.) 

} in, Collector, v. Thomas Dickson et al., executors (384 cir- 

500 Fed. 961), Certlorari denied by United States Supreme Court 
(266 U. 8. 628 Holding that there is a fair consideration in money 
or money's worth within the meaning of section 402 (c) of the estate 
tax provisions of the revenue act of 1918, where a wife releases her 
‘ r in consideration for amounts to be received under an ante- 
nuptial agreement and trust. (Estimated, $1,000,000.) 

INTEREST ON ALLOWED CLAIMS 

The CHAIRMAN, How much of the present estimate of §149,250,000 Is 
due to interest to be paid on these claims? 

Mr. Nasu. $41,486,275. 

The CHAIRMAN, So that if It were not for that amount of interest 
you would only be asking about $108,000,000 instead of $149,000,000? 

Mr. Nasu. That 1s correct, 

Mr. Byt When does the Interest commence? 

Mr. Nasu. The interest is paid from the date of payment of the tax. 

The CHAmMAN, Under what authority do you pay this interest? 

Mr. Nasi. Under section 1019 of the revenue act of 1924 

rhe HAIRMAN. The revenue act of 1924 requires the payment of 
the interest and fixes the rate, does it? 

Mr. NasuH. Section 1019 reads as follows: 

Upon the allowance of a credit or refund of any internal-revenue 
tax erroneously or lilegally assessed or collected, or of any penalty 
collected without authority, or of any sum which was excessive or In 
any manner wrongfully collected, interest shall be allowed and paid 
on the amount of such credit or refund at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum from the date such tax, penalty, or sum was paid to the date 
of the allowance of the refund, or, in case of a credit, to the due 
date of the amount against which the credit Is taken: but if the | 
amount against which the credit is taken is an additional assessment, 
then to the date of the assessment of that amount The term “ addl- 
tional assessment” as used in this section means a further assessment 
for a tax of the same character previously pald in part.” 

Mr. Byrans, No interest was paid after the allowance of the refund? | 
Mr, Nasu. No interest is pald after the allowance is approved by 
the commissioner, The date of the approval of the allowance by the 
commissioner is the date at which we cut off the interest of all these 
contested cases, but some taxpayers claim interest up to the date of 
*the issuance of the check covering the refund. I believe there is a 


case now pending tn the courts to determine which date is correct. 


Our solicitor has held that the date of the approval of the commis- 
sioner is the correct date 

The CRATRMA You stated a few moments ago that $156,000,000 
of the total of $550,000,000 had been refunded on account of court 
decisions, 

Mr. Nast. Yes, sir 

The CrrarmrMan, Then how much of the total of $550,000,000 is due 
to interest under the act of 1924? 

Mr. Nasn. For the first six months of this fiscal year—from July 1 
to December 31——we expended $15,859,237.60 for Interest, 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, we expended $31,563,458.06, 
For the fiscal year 1924 we expended $7,174,400.87. 
For the fiscal year 1928 we expended 838,856,124.32. 


I do not have any figures prior to that, Mr. Chairman; it amounts 
to about fifty-eight and one-quarter million dollars for the past three 
ye: & 

The CHAIRMAN, Two hundred and some odd million dollars of the 
total of $550,.000,000 ts elther due to interest or to court decisions? 

Mr. NASH. Yes, sir, 

The CHAIRMAN, What was the practice before the enactment of this 

Mr. Nasw, Of the interest statute? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Nasu. Under section 1324 of the 1921 act the provision for the 
payinent of interest was as follows: 


(a) That upon the allowance of a claim for the refund of or credit 


for internal-revenue taxes paid interest shall be allowed and paid upon 
the total amount of such refund or credit at the rate of one-half of 1 
per cent per month to the date of such allowance as follows: 

t) If such amount was paid under a specific protest setting forth 
in detail the basis of and reasons for such protest from the time when 
such tax was paid, or 


>) If such amount was not paid under protest but pursuant to an 
from the time such additional assessment was 


~ 


dditional assessment 
paid, or 
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“(3) If no protest was made and the tax was not paid pursuant ¢ 


~ 


an additional assessment from six months after the date of filing of 
such claim for refund or credit. 

“The term ‘ additional assessment’ as used in this ction means a 
further assessment for a tax of the same character previously paid 


in part.” 
The CHAtRMAN. Which of these two acts called for | 
expenditure? 
Mr. NasH. 


he most 


moderate 


The 1921 act, because under the third provision of section 





1524 interest began at six months after the date of the filing of the 
claim for a refund, and under the present act interest begins with 
date of the original payment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the interest continue under the first act 
the final payment of the claim? 

Mr. Nasu. Interest continued until the date of the approval of 
claim by the commissioner. 

The CHAIRMAN. A claim under a tax in 1918 would at this rate a}! 
48 per cent interest, would it not? 

Mr. NasH. A claim for refund for a 1917 tax which was paid in 
will carry interest at the rate of 42 per cent and a refund for a 1 
tax which was paid in 1919 would carry interest at the rate of 26 


per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is from the date of the payment? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir; a refund of a 1919 tax paid in 1920 will 
interest at the rate of 30 per cent, ete. 

The CHAIRMAN. How many of these payments have carried interes 
for fiv i 


six years? 
Mr. Nasu. I do not have those statistics before me. 


e or 





EXPEDITION OF CASES CARRYING LARGH INTEKEST ACCRUALS 
The CHatmrMan. Let-me ask you this question: Is there a sp il 
effort being made tn the Internal Revenue Office to dispose of « a 
where the interest, if allowed, would cover a great many years? 
Mr. Nasu. We have what we call an expedite tag on every large 
case on which the interest is accruing very rapidly. We have some 


cases pending now in the solicitor’s office on which the interest will 
run to several hundred dollars a day. Every one of those cases is in 
of settlement I believe that everything that is humanely 
possible to do is being done to bring these cases to a close, becaus: 
interest that we paid last year almost equaled the total administrati 
expense for running the bureau. It fis a serlous item with us. 

The CHairnMaN. Does the establishment of the Board of Tax Ap; 
expedite the disposition of the cases? 
} Nasu. I not that it expedites 
cases far Internal Revenue Bureau 
affords the taxpayer an appeal from the action of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. It probably does relleve the courts in a great many cases 

The CHAIRMAN. It the courts, but not relieve the 
Internal Revenue Office? 


course 


the disposition of the 


bec: 


hir. can Say 


80 as the is concerned, use it 


relieves does 


Mr. Nasu. No, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does it relleve the taxpayer to any extent? 
Mr. Nasu. I think the board was created for that purpose. 
REFUND OF OFFERS IN COMPROMISE 
The CHAIRMAN. On page 49 there is an item to enable the Secre 
tary of the Treasury to refund money covered into the Treasury as 


internal-reyenue collections under the provisions of the act approved 
May 1908, fiseal year 1925, $488,000. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Nasu. Prior to the enactment of the revenue act of 1924 ap 
proved June 2, 1924, sums offered in compromise under the provisious o! 
section 8229, Revised Statutes, and section 35 of Title If of the national 
prohibition act, sums offered for the purchase of real estate under the 
provisions of section 8208, Kevised Statutes, and surplus proceeds in 
any distraint sale under the provisions of section 3195, Revised Statutes, 
as amended by the act of May 27, 1908, were deposited into the Federa! 
Treasury as intetnal-revenue collections, as provided by the act of May 
27. 1908, as amended by the act of May 10, 1916. Under this procedure 
a definite annual appropriation which has been provided by Congress 
each year up to the current fiscal year for “ refunding internal-revenue 
collections '’ was charged in each instance where an offer in compromis: 
was rejected or where a refund of an offer to purchase real estate or 
surplus proceeds in any distraint sale were authorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is where a man paid some money in the earnest 
fund aa an evidence of good faith, that went into the Treasury and 
could not be taken out and given back to him if the contract was not 
concluded, without this provision? 

Mr. NasH. Section 1031 of the revenue act of 1924 changed this 
procedure by establishing for each collector of internal revenue with 
the Treasurer of the United States a special deposit account into 
which account all collectors must deposit receipts of the three above 
mentioned classes and from which accounts such officers must refund 
such deposits when authorized. 

This change in the law has eliminated the necessity for the bureau to 
request any appropriation for “ refunding internal-revenue collections . 
for the current fiscal year or in the future. 


ov 
at, 








1926 


The appropriation which was granted to the bureau for the fiscal | 
vear 1925, ended June 30 last, was in the amount of $200,000, and | 
is exhausted, There are on hand at the present time in the burean | 
payment or in the process of adjustment rejected offers 
in compromise or offers in compromise which it is anticipated will | 
be rejected, aggregating $487,954.09, as shown by the following state- 


' 
j 
ment: | 
| 


waiting 


| 
| Total estimated re- 
jected offers in | 
compromise to be 
refunded from ap- 
ropriation ‘‘re- 
und, internal | 
revenue collec- 


Estimated offers tn 
compromise to 
be rejected of | 
those pending in 
bureau on Nov. 
16, 1925 





Rejected offers in 
compromise on 
hand and await- 
ing payment 
Nov. 16, 1926 


Classification of tax 


a 














tions, 1925" 
| | 
Num- Num- | Num- 
ber Amount ber Amount be | Amount 
Rninngengalicnntpennsttemad sentenced Getenliuneeicien 
‘en eames | } } 
Income and profits... .} 10 | $12, 946. 03 509 $413, 831. 43 519 | $426, 777. 46 
Estate 2 sniatienial 1 12, 000.00 a aie l 12, 000. 00 | 
Cat POO kc ocke te eos ees eae aoe 
Bale®.. ...asaseedadbat -| 10} 2,121.53} 180] 31,620.00} 190 | 33,741.53 | 
Pebace®..<<<<s ccaune | 3 | Se be encor -| 3 20. 00 | 
Miscellaneous. _..-.- same Rheanta | 24} 2,434.00 | 24 2, 434. 00 | 
Prohibition -...... 18 6, 085. 00 | 51 5, 700. 10 | 69 11, 785. 10 
Narcotics . ......-... on | 41 1, 196. 00 41 | 1, 196. 00 
Ta dinirined 42 | 33,172. 5 805 | 454,781.53 | 847 | 487,954.09 
| 
\ll of these offers In compromise were deposited into the Federal 
Treasury a8 internpal-revenue collections under the procedure which was 


n effect prior to the enactment of the revenue act of 1924, and the | 

jection of these offers will make it necessary to refund the same from | 
the above-mentioned appropriation when additional funds requested | 
herein become available. The amount of the deficiency estimate sub- 
at this time is Intended to provide these additional funds and is 
therefore transmitted to you in the sum of $488,000. 

Chis estimate is required to meet an emergency which has 
the transmission of the Budget for the fiscal year 1925. 


mitted 


arisen 
since 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 


During the delivery of Mr. McKe.iar’s speech, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
nessee yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McK ELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Judiciary Committee 
has directed me to report to the Senate an original resolution, 
which I ask unanimous consent to present at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator wish to have the reso- 
lution considered immediately? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it will not take any time, I will be glad 
to vield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if there shall be no discussion 
of the resolution I have no objection, but if 2ny discussion is to 
ensue I want the Senator to withdraw it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I intend to ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution, if I may be per- 
mitted to present it; but I do not believe there will be any 
debate upon it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask to have the resolution 
read. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
information. 

The resolution (8S. Res. 141) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be directed to transmit 
to the Senate, at the request of the Committee on the Judiciary, any 
evidence, documentary or otherwise, in its possession affecting the ques- 
tion of whether there have been infractions by the Aluminum Co. of 
America of the decree entered against it in the year 1912 in the 
Distriet Court for the Western District of Pennsylvania. 





Senator from Ten- 


The resolution will be read for | 





Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection te its pres- 
ent consideration? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I hope nobody 
will object to the resolution. I am advised that the Aluminum 
Co. itself has sent a letter to the Federal Trade Commission 
releasing amy seal of confidence or secrecy or privacy that may 
attach to this mass of correspondence and other papers. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I simply rise to observe 
that most likely the Senate will now get the information, the 
Aluminum Co. of America having released the Federal Trade 
Commission, whereas the Department of Justice was uuable to ' 
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| every man who makes out a 


| we ord. 


epepme 
S3ie 
get the same information from the Federal Trade Commission. 
I have no objection whatever to the 

The resolution was 
agreed to. 


resolution. 


considered by unanimous 


consent and 


TAX REDUCTION 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes 

After the conclusion of Mr. McKe.Luar’s speech, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have 
many Senators whether we are going to 
to-morrow. I have no intention of asking 
but I am going to ask the Senate on 
sessions. 

I thought I had better make that statement in 
many questions that have been asked 


Whole, resumed the con- 


been asked by a great 
hold a night session 
for that to 


Monday to be 


mort 
rin nicht 


wy, 


answer to the 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, which I ask to have read I desire to make some re 
marks on it and have it lie on the table, subject to such action 
as the Senate may take. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The amendment will be read 
for the information of the Senate 

The LeGIsLaTive CLerK. It is proposed to insert at the 
proper place the following: 

When returns are made in accordance with the rules and regulat 3 
prescribed by the Treasury Departme for making returns for taxes 
imposed by this act, and such returns are made by or with the aid of 
an official of the Treasury Department qualified to ike uch returns 
for the taxpayer or to ald in making such return, the amount thus 
found due, when paid by the taxpey there shall issue to hi he 
Treasury Department a receipt for the same, which ill be final, except 
for actual fraud. 

The Seeretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
designate for each State olicers of the Treasury Department in number 
adequate to the requirements of the taxpayers thereof qualified to make 
or aid in making returns as prescribed by the Treasur Department, 
which shall by rule prescribe the times when and the places at which 
the services of such officers will be available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘he amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not think there has been 
any act on the part of the Government that has done so much 


to eause dissatisfaction among the citizens of this country 
toward their Government as the method we pursue in collecting 
the income tax. 

In the first place, we have a return that requires an expert 
accountant and an expert mind, legally trained, to make it ont. 

In addition to that, the attitude of the Government is that 
tax return is a questionable char- 
and therefore nothing is final unfll Government 
itself, through its chosen agents, has examined the return 
and then makes such demands for further payments as 
parties to whom they bave committed this work may claim are 
necessary. 

I contend that when a citizen of this country, under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Congress, makes his return 
and swears to it, the Government should take that citizen's 
I believe that not only would the amount saved by that 
process in actual dollars be increased but the number of men 
who would be encouraged to respect their Government would be 
infinitely increased. 

I have been informed by those in a position to know, in lieu 
of an aciual calculation, that the excess the Government has 
obtained by virtue of later discoveries of amounts still due 
and the rebates that have been paid have about balanced one 
with the other, while the cost of the process has practically 
taken all that remained. 

Therefore, under the amendment I have offered, when the 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Treasury Department 
have been set forth, and an officer trained for the purpose 
has directed the taxpayer how to bring together those matters 
which are taxable—after the taxpayer and the officer have 
collaborated, the amount ascertained, and the taxpayer has 
tendered it and the Government has received it—the taxpayer 
is entitled to a recelpt, so that he may feel free to go on with 
the capital he has and engage in business, and not be forced to 
sail near the shore for fear that in later years the amount he 
paid may be reopened and he be embarrassed at a time when 
he may not be able to pay. 

There is no reason why this Government should not take the 
oath of the citizen, individual or corporation, when we have 
prescribed the method and the things to be taxed, and the tax- 
payer, in collaboration with an officer of the Government, has 
honestly made a return and has sworn to the return, and ten- 


acter, he 


? 
tne 
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dered the amount of the tax. Why is he not entitled to a final 


setilement then and there? 
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worked out the case and caused him to get the refund, took 
him out of the department, where he was drawing $2,500, as 


| 1 remember, and put him on his private pay roll at a salary 


of $7,500 a year. Verily he received his reward. 
What have we heard in this Chamber this afternoon? The 
able Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] cited an instance where 


| engineers formerly in the employ of copper companies were now 


Men in ordinary business follow that course. How long 
could busi s exist if, in the settlement of every account, there 
wus left a leeway of three or four years during which it would 
be legal te come back and open up the account, and nothing 

er finally settled until after the lapse of some long num- 

j all not take the time this afternoon to go further into 

hall discuss it at length when the amendment comes 

yfinal action. Now, there may be two years, four years, 

elghi Cul in which the Government may take the sworn 

itemen f its taxpayers and serutinize them to see whether 

t they are guilty at. least of constructive fraud. Noth- 

i in all the history of this country has been as irritating, 

prolific of the bolshevistic spirit, as the method we have 

in irated of having tax returns made, and then coming 

for additional payments, I for one would rather have 

ie Gove nent le ne-half of the income it now gets, and 

lay it lth in its eltizens, than to have it collect what it 

n collects, with the spirit which is engendered among the 

] pl f t ul 

President, I see no reason why the amendment I have 

( should t meet the approval of every honest, upright 
Anne in cli n ft] enite and outside of it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I agree with what the Senator | 
from South Cat 1 has said. The Federal income taxpuyers 
are annoyed a great deal by the uncertain and unjust methods 
now employed. ‘They are kept in a state of doubt and uncer 
taint hout their taxes even after they have paid them. They 
d t know just when they are through with the Government. 

Every man und woman likes to be able to balance bis or her 
b and close accounts at the end of the year. Every in 
telligent citizen Ukes to know just how he or she stands finan- 
elalty t the nad of the old vear und at the beginning of the 
I but under the indefinite system that has been in vogue 
here he can not know. He pays his taxes and holds his re 
col] paid in full” and signed by the Government, and after 
two or three or four years have gone some clerk or agent of 
the Gover nt goes and telis him that he or some one else has 
a rvvered that he owes some more moncy to the Government. 


here ought to be a way and we ought to provide a way now 
for settli this thing right at the outset when the taxes are 
paid, so that when the Government gives its receipt to the tax- 
payer it will mean something to him. 

The Government should be careful and accurate in stating 
the amount due in taxes by the citizen and then it should 
shield and protect that citizen against annoyance and unjust 
additional expense. Under the present plan, which can not 
be defended, we are told that certain former clerks and agents 
in the Treasury Department, who are now employed by certain 
lawyers here in Washington, furnished them with lists of 
income-tax payers, and then that letters are written to certain 
taxpayers for the purpose of frightening them and inducing 
them to pay a retainer’s fee to have their cases looked after 
if the Government should get after them. Senators, that is an 
outrageous and shameful situation. Let us put a stop to it 


now. A Federal tax receipt should at least be as much re- 
spected and as binding as any other receipt for money paid. I 
want to say a word about what the Senator from Tennessee 
has said rhe situation in the Treasury Department as dis- 


closed here fs a very serious one, and Congress should do some- 
thing to correct the evil complained of. There is no excuse, no 
justification, for refunding these taxes in secret. I want to 
submit this to the Senate: Congress considers a tax bill in the 
opel We discuss the rates pertaining to the various classes 
of income-tax payers in the country in the open. A roll eall is 
had and we vote in the open. The bill is enacted into law and 
the President signs it in the open. We say in public what we 
think taxpayers ought to pay Now we are confronted with 
the situation where the Congress levies taxes in the open and 
the taxes are refunded in secret. Why should the clerks in 
the Treasury Department be permitted to sit down at their 
desks secretly and pass a secret note up to some one else, and 
he pass another secret note On to some one else, and finally 
have the taxes refunded in amounts running into the millions 
and hundreds of millions of dollars? 

Senators, nobody can justify that, because it is wrong. This 
question has been discussed here this afternoon for two hours 
or more, and nobody here has been able to name the particular 
officials upon whose finding these millions of dollars have been 
refunded. Is not that an awful situation for intelligent and 
prtriotie men to permit to exist? 

Phese things were hinted at in the testimony in the Teapot 
Dome seandal. It was said that Mr. Doheny had large sums 
of taxes refunded to him, and he employed the clerk who 





in the Government's employ, passing on those companies’ cases 
and deciding with their former employers against the Gov- 
ernment, where the companies got the best of the decision hy 
many millions of dollars. Can anyone condone or justify 
things like that? If so it would seem that all these big tax 
payers have to do is to employ some shrewd, smart fellow, 
keep him in their employ long enough, pay him salary enough. 
and maybe assure him that they will employ him again. if 
necessary, in the future, get him out of their employment, and 
put him in the Government service, where he sits as a special 
counsel, in a way, for the interests he once represented back 
home, and at the same time clothed with authority on the 
part of the Government to decide cases between the Govern- 
ment and those who sent him to Washington and got him his 
position. I repeat nobody can defend such a thing. 

Why should millions of dollars of taxes levied by the people's 
Congress in the open be refunded by clerks and agents behind 
closed doors in secret. * I think there is a great deal in the 
contention of the Senator from Tennessee that we ought to 
clothe Federal districts in the various States with authority to 
pass upon these cases. Why should a taxpayer in Alabama 
have to come to Washington, at great expense, and employ a 
lawyer here to go before subordinate officials of the Government? 
Why should not the Government proceed against him at Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery, Mobile, or some other convenient point 
in Alabama, and let him go in and try his case at home, 
and see whether or not the Government is right in its conten- 
tion? 

Then, Mr. President, the taxpayer would not have to come 
here und go before these various clerks. There would not be 
any secrecy about it. We would not have the star-chamber 
proceeding we now have here in Washington. The citizen 
would be apprised in the open that he owed the Government 
so many thousand dollars and he would be cited to come into 
open court. He would come into court, represented by a 
lawyer in his State, and he would appear before a judge ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, and all 
that was said and done would be in the open. Who could ol- 
ject to that? 

Senators, I would much prefer to have a Judge appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate decide these cases 
in the open, than to have the taxpayer compelled to employ 
some lawyer here in the city of Washington to go in and 
maneuver around with clerks, and have some fellow in secret 
pass upon his case. It is not right. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr: Gorr in the chair). Does 
the Senator from *Alabama yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Following that suggestion to its logical 
conclusion, the Senator, I assume, then, would adyocate the 
abolition of the Board of Tax Appeals? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Tennessee provides in his 
amendment that a taxpayer can appeal from the decision of the 
United States district judges in the various States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To what jurisdiction? 

Mr. HEFLIN. To the circuit court of appeals, and on up to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, if necessary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The procedure provided in this bill, 
which is a revised procedure, permits the taxpayer to appeal 
first to the Board of Tax Appeals which we have established 
by law—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Here in Washington? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; and from there to appeal to the 
reuit court of appeals. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Is that provision in the bill now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is; yes. So the taxpayer may bring 
his case finally before a judge or a body of judges. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes, Mr. President; but it ought to be in the 
open at the outset. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Both those hearings are in the open. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Senators have referred this afternoon to 
millions and hundreds of millions that have been refunded, and 
nobody could tell us upon whose findings the decisions were 
finally rendered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That situation is cleared by the pend- 
ing legislation, because the opinions of the Board of Tax Ap- 


~ 


c 


| peals, of course, are public, and their reasons therefor are 
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blie, and any appeal taken from them going to the cire 
rt of appeals is also public. 

Vr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator mean 
he pending bill that does away with 
now have? 

Mr. WADSWORTH not all the system that we now 
ve. Of course, the tirst decision of the Treasury Department 

made by the executive officials, the Commissioner of Internal 

tevenue, or his appropriate subordinates. If the taxpayer is 
atisfied with that decision, he does not appeal to them but 
peals te the Board of Tax Appeals. 


there 
the 


is a provision 
that 


old system 


No; 


Mr. HEFLIN. It seems to me that the McKellar plan is the 
etter plan. In the first place it is more convenient to the 
auxpayer and we ought to consider him. The Government 

has to go into the State where the citizen lives and 


vhere he pays his taxes. If the Government wants to proceed 
cainst him it goes down and brings him into open court. I 
vant to get away from the closed-door, star-chamber proceed- 
ugs that have been going on here in Washington. Millions 
millions of dollars have been refunded to big taxpayers 
seerct I fear in the light the disclosures made here 
iy that big sums have been refunded without much justifi- 
cation. If those amounts were refunded in open court where 
the public could sit, because the public is interested and has a 
ight to sit when these big cases are being determined, no one 
could complain. Yet the disclosed here this afternoon 
how not only that these things were done in secret, but that 
nobody could tell who rendered the decisions upon which these 
vast sums of money were finally refunded. In other words, 
knows who worked up the case or who rendered the 
judgment on it, which caused the official above to finally de- 
ide. that the money should be refunded. lL submit that that 
course can not be defended. There ought to be some way of 
opening the books to inspection. As the Senator from Ten- 
essee [Mr. McKetiar] said, anyone can go in and inspect the 
ks in any courthouse in any county in any State in the 
| niom. He can look over those records and find out Just how 
nuch the various people pay. We can not do that way in the 
titer of Federal taxes. We have no way to find out what 
s going on in the Treasury Department, and nobody knows 
even what is going on when they give back the money that 
Congress has declared taxpayers should pay in the outset. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President——— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend, 
lennessee. 

Mr. MGCKELLAR. Does the Senator know of any great harm 
that has been done to any taxpayer in the land because his tax 
returns in State er county or municipal instances were open 
to public inspection? 

Mr. HLEFLIN. I do not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Senator ever hear of any com- 
plaints beeause of the publicity of State, county, and municipal 
tux returns? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I never have. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. [If it is a crime to make public the Fed- 
eral income-tax returns, why is it not just as much a crime 
to make public the State, county, and municipal tax returns? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. All taxpayers are entitled to fair 
ind just consideration. I am pleading for the taxpayers of the 
ountry. I want them all treated alike. 1 do not think that 
he big taxpayers should be held up and imposed upon. I am 
jeading for fair treatment for both the big taxpayer and the 

ie taxpayer. Does the big taxpayer’s immense wealth buy 
for him immunity from publicity or inspection by the public? 
Why should it? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

the VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my good friend from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Tennessee would treat the small taxpayer the same as it 
would the large taxpayer with regard to giving a hearing in 
court. As I understand, it provides that if they interpose a 
claim of $10,000 or more, then they can go into court, but if it 
is below $10,000 that avenue to prosecute the claim is not open 
to the taxpayer. Does not the Senator think that discriminates 
igaimst a very large body of the taxpayers of the country? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I agree with the Senator’s suggestion. I 
would not object to seeing it made $5,000 or even smalier than 
that. Open hearings will not hurt anybody who wants to be 
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SEN A ! h Qobio 
as we do levy We pass t} bil} Presid: approves 
and it beeomes the law Then some « hem slip around te 1 
Treasury. and behind closed door i the dark and in sect 
they nullify the acts of Congress and of the President, and hav 
refunded to j nselve na ecret way the money that the 
Congress of the country declared tl vy ought to pay 
Senators, again I say that is wrong, and nobody can defend 
it Mistake mav he made, and ine re made in collecting 
these taxes, but not running hh the hundreds o lions of 
dollars; there is something wrong, rad lly wren out tl 
If mistakes are made, if a citizen has unjustly i the G: 
ernment money that he ts entitled to get back, he will pe 
hesitate to go into a Federal district court and file his claim 
against the Governme nt, provided the Government will not pa 
it without a suit rhe Government might do that Ile mivht 
call attention to the error that was made and have it refunded 
without a sult Lut if that can not be done. tl 1 the Gove 
ment ought not to drag him In behind closed doors and mak: 
him submit in secret to a judgment some clerk has rendered in 
secret 
The publie is interested in having fair treatment accorded to 
every taxpayer in the country No big taxpayer should be in 
mune from the fair and just regulations that r upon 
small taxpayers of the country They ought not to have so 
private, secret place where they can go behind closed doors ! 
by political influence or ways that are dark and devious, pe 
suade some clerk to work out a case to refund hundreds of 
thousunds of dollars and even millior of dollars, and then 
take the clerk out and put him on their pay roll at a big salary 
Senitors, no one can defend that sort of thing There is 1 
a better time in the world to correct this evil than now These 
big men ought to be measured by the same yardstick as the 
little men. The same standard of common honesty and co 
mon right and justice ought to be applied to them that 
applied to the small taxpayer and the public ought to be con 
sidered. The public interest is at stake. We ought to vive 
consideration to that interest while this bill is here for con 
sideration, 
| Iam in favor of the amendment that the Senator from Ten 


honest and deal fairly with the Government. We ought to be | 


fair with the small taxpayer, and we ought to be fair with the 
large taxpayer. Here is the situation that confronts us. We 
deliberately lay such a tax on the people as we think should be 
laid wonder the circumstances, Some big interests fight the 
rates that we fix. They do net want us to levy as high a rate 


' 


nessee has offered, and ace i 
friend from Florida [Mr,. TramMet.] and make it so that it 
would reach even smaller cases Instead of bringing these 
taxpayers to Washington and having a swarm of lawyers here 
in Washington who formerly worked in the department sending 
their cards and letters out, working up the cases and getting 
themselves employed and frightening the lives out the tax 
payers of the country, let them know that if there is any suit 
to be brought against them it will be done In their own State 
and in the district where they live, In the courthouse in the 
open, where they can be heard in the open and where the judge 
who finally decides the case is a responsible person appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I suggest 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 


IL would ept the suggestion of my 


5 
of 


the absence of a 


answered to their names: 
Bayard Fess M« Master Slumons 
Bingham Meteher McNary Smith 
Llease Vrazier Means Smoot 
Borah George Metcalf Stanfield 
Brookhart Gerry Moses Stephens 
Broussard Goff Norbeck Swanson 
ruce Hale Norris Trammell 
Butler Harrison Nye Tyson 
Cameron Heflin Oddte Wadsw h 
Capper Howell Overman Walsh 
Copeland Johnson Pepper Warren 
Ceuzens Jones, Wash. Phipps Watson 
Cummins Kendrick Ransdell Weller 
Dale Keyes Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Deneen King Robinsen, Ind. Williams 
Dill Lenroot Sackett Willis 
Fige MeKellar Schall 
Rdwards McKinley Sheppard 
Fernald McLean Shipstead 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators having 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
is on the amendment of the 
Norris]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at this time I ask that 
Senate consider some of the amendments which are found 
necessary to the administrative features of the bill. The 
Finance Committee appointed the Senator from Pennsy}- 
vania {Mr. Reep] and the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] a special committee to consider the changes in the 
administrative features which the department thought neces- 
sary. The Senator from Pennsylvania is ready to proceed with 
the presentation of those amendments, and I should like to get 
them out of the way. 


The question 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 


the 
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Before that Is done, however, I should like to have the 
Senate return to the amendment on page 170 of the bill, lines 
S to 13, which was passed over because its adoption was depend- 
ent upon the surtax and the corporation tax. I now ask that 
that amendment be agreed to. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to passing over 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska? The 
Chair hears none 

Mr. KING. What is the proposition of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, Mr. President? 
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Mr. SMOOT. On page 170 the amendment providing for the | 


time when the pending act shall take effect was passed over 
because that was dependent upon the surtax and corporation 
tux. The Senate has agreed upon those two taxes, so there is 
no necessity now that the amendment to which I refer should 


| originally framed it, however, would have allowed the board 


be further passed over, I, therefore, ask that it may be | 


agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment referred to by the 
senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Coier CLerk. On page 170, line 18, the Committee on 
Finance propose to strike out section 283, as follows: 


283. This title shall take effect s’‘ of January 1, 1925. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 286. This title shall take effect as of January 1, 1925, except 
that section 257 and sections 271 and 2856, inclusive, and this section, 


hall take effect on the enactment of this act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the a 
is agreed to 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend 
ment will be stated 


nendment 


The Cuter Clerk. In the committee amendment on page 
i20, line 4, it is proposed to strike out the words “ whether or 
not’ and to insert the word “ if.” 

‘ir. REHD of Pennsylvania In explanation of this amend- 
ment to the committee amendment and the amendments imme- 
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sioner made claim for that increase at the hearing. It seemed 
to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and to myself, oy 
going over the matter, that that was a great injustice 

Mr. KING. To the taxpayer. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania.. To the taxpayer; and that ir 
the amount found to be due by the commissioner is going to 
be increased by the board, on an appeal to the board, then it 
ought not to be increased unless the claim be made in open 
hearing with notice to the taxpayer and with an opportunity to 
him to reply to it. 

The language of the amendment as the Finance Committes 





A 


to raise the tax on the taxpayer without any notice to him 
in the pleadings or in the proofs or in the argument, and 
without any opportunity for him to reply. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the board hear the matter de novo or 
merely review it upon the record made? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The board hears the matter 
de novo. 

Mr. WALSH. If the board hears the matter de novo, why 
should not the Government be entitled to present any matter 
it has to present? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is, and we allow the bureay 
to present it, but as the amendment was written in the bill 
as reported it would allow the board to give a judgment in 
favor of the Government, which the commissioner had not 


| urged at the hearing. Vhat we are trying to do, in brief, is 


to confine the judgment to the pleading. 
Mr. WALSH. I understand the matter perfectly now. I¢ 


| the matter were reviewed by the board upon the record made 


diately following on the same page, it should be said that this | 


ibdivision as reported by the Finance Committee authorized the 


hoard of Tax Appeals to determine that the deficiency is greater 


than the amount of which notice was given to the taxpayer | 


Whether or not claim to that effect was asserted by the Com- 
missioner at or before the hearing. The amendment that we 
now suggest is for the purpose of confining the power of the 
d to increase the deficiency to cases where the question is 
raised at or before the hearing or a rehearing. To authorize 
the board after a hearing is over to discover peints in favor of 
the Government without an opportunity for the taxpayer to 
pre t his side of the case does not seem to the committee 
to be just. 

‘The amendment now offered also proposes to strike out lines 
G to 11 on page 129. This is done for the reason that those 
lines are beHeved by us to be surplusage, because the general 
power of the board to make rules is adequate to take care of 
auch cases. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may, let me add that this 
does not in any way limit the power of the Government to 


before the commissioner obviously, no claim should be made 
before the board except a claim that was made before the 
commissioner ; but, as I understand, the board hears the matter 
not upon the record made before the commissioner but may 
itself hear further evidence? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I see no reason why the Government 
should not have the right to urge any ground before the board 
that it feels Is available at that time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Ah, the Government has that 
right, and we are not trying to take it away, but what we are 
trying to take away is the right of the board to increase the 
assessment if it never occurred to the Government counsel at 
the hearing to urge it. Does not the Senator understand my 
point? 

Mr. KING... Suppose, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me, that the commissioner urged that there was due a 
back tax of $5,000 which was contested; that the case went 
before the Board of Appeals where it was contested upon one 


| certain ground which was urged, and the defendant or the tax- 


payer tried to meet the only issue which was tendered by the 
commissioner as it was submitted to the board of review? In 
reviewing it they might find that upon some other ground the 
Government ought to have $10,000 instead of $5,000. The 
proposition is that they may not render a judgment for the 


' $10,000 without giving an opportunity to the taxpayer to meet 


that issne. 
Mr. WALSH. But, as I understand the matter, he has that 


| opportunity. This is the situation as it presents itself to me: 


secure review or appeals; it does not restrict the Government's | 


power to ussert its right because it gives to the taxpayer a 
further right. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It leaves both the Government 
and the taxpayer free to ask a rehearing at which their claims 
may be presented. 

Mr. SWANSON. When a rehearing is given, is it given both 
to the Government and to the taxpayer? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course. 

Mr. SWANSON. A rehearing could not be given to one with- 
out being given to the other? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It would be a rehearing de 
novo, 

Mr. SWANSON. And that erudity or injustice in the exist- 
ing law is modified to that extent? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to understand this proposition. 
I tried to follow the Senator from Pennsylvania, but there is so 
much confusion in the Charhber that I am utterly at a loss to 
understand what the amendment means. Will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania again kindly explain the amendment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I shall be glad again to explain 
it. The original amendment as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee allowed the Board of Tax Appeals to increase the amount 
of an award against the taxpayer whether or not the commis- 


eS ee 


The taxpayer insists that the tax exacted of him is too high; 
he insists upon an abatement of that tax; they simply deter- 
mine the question as to whether, upon the record made, his 
tax is too high; the decision goes against him, and he takes 
an appeal to the board; then the commissioner discovers that 
instead of being too high, as the taxpayer claims, it is even 
too low on account of some other circumstances which have 
since come to his attention, and he is not permitted to urge 
that before the board. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, no, quite to the contrary; 
he is permitted to urge it, and if he urges it the board could 
give judgment in such case in favor of the Government for the 
increased amount. 

Mr. WALSH. But I understand the amendment to be that 
the Government can not urge it unless the point was made 
before the commissioner. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I see now where the misunder- 
standing arises. What we say is that the board in its judz- 
ment can not give judgment for the Government unless the 
point was raised in the argument before the board. If the com- 
missioner raises the point before the board, then the board can 
give judgment for it. 

Mr. WALSH. This fs the way the law will read if amended 
as suggested by the Senator: 

(c) The board shall have jurisdiction to redetermine the correct 
amount of the deficiency even if the amount so redetermined is greater 
than the amount of the deficiency, notice of which has been mailed te 
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the taxpayer, and to determine whether any penalty, additional amount 
addition te the tax should be 
by the 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is perfectly right. 
Mr. WALSH. That is the hearing before the board. 
Mr. REED of Peunsylivania. The hearing before the board. 
Mr. WALSH. ‘Then, there is no objection to that, of course. 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


assessed, if claim therefor 


before the hearing. 


is asserted 
at ol 


commissionei 


amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the | 


amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
proposes a further amendment, which will be stated. 

rhe Cuter CLerK. On page 129 it is proposed to strike out 
line 6 to line 11, as follows: 


The commissioner, under such conditions and at such times as the 
board shall by rules prescribe, may assert before the board that the 
eficlency 1s greater than the amount, notice of which was mailed to 
the taxpayer, or that any penalty, additional amount, or addition to the 
tax should be assessed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I send to 
desk an amendment, which I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHuier CLERK. On page 129, line 15, after the 
“board,” it is proposed to insert: 


The 


within the time prescribed in such subdivision. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is to make certain that a petition is not considered to 
have been filed unless in fact it was filed within the 60-day 
period provided by law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsyivania to the 
amendment of the committee. 

‘The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I now ask that 
the committee amendment on page 180, line 19, be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CrerkK. On page 130, line 19, after the words 
“provided in,” the Committee on Finance proposes to strike 
out “subdivision (d) of this section” and insert “section 279,” 
so as to read: 


(i) If the taxpayer has elected to pay the tax in installments and a 
deficiency has been assessed, the deficiency shall be prorated to the four 
installments. Except as provided in section 279, that part of the 
deficiency so prorated to any installment the date for payment of 
which has not arrived, shall be collected at the same time as and as 
part of such installment. That part of the deficiency so prorated to 
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oor 

bed 
is no objection to it It 
all the administrative sections 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Was merely passed over becaust 
had been. 


Mr. KING. 


here 


I have no objection. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania i thought We had better clean 
up these matters as we go along. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania if he is now gving over only those committee 


amendments that were passed over? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. This ticular 
ministrative amendment which was passed over be 
on all of these sections was deferred pending the 
by the subcommittee of these additional changes. Th 
inent now before the Senate is a small procedural amendment 
which was approved by the whole Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMITH. After these amendment 
the unanimous-consent then 


put 


ad 


tion 


one is an 
Huse TK 
consideration 


“) neo 
amend 


s are dis] osed 


will 


of under 
reemeut, 


ag 


we consider mis 

cellaneous amendments that are offered or that have been 
passed over? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We can not do that to-night 


because there are still committee 
those dealing with estate taxes 


some an 


icndment 
and publicity. 


such «as 
which ¢an not 


| be voted on to-night. 


Chair | 


the | 


word | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


The question is on agreeing to 


The next amendment 


is or 

page 133, line 7 
The Cnier CLerkK. Under the subhead “Additions to the 
tax in case of delinquency,” on page 133, line 7, the Committee 
on Finance propose, after the word “ paid,” to strike out “at 


the time” and insert “on or before the date,” so as to read: 


°T6 


Src 


27 (a) (1) Where the amount determined by the taxpaser 
as the tax imposed by this title, or any installment thereof, or any 
| part of such amount or Installment, is not paid on or before the dat 
prescribed for its payment there shall be collected as a part of th 
tax Interest upon such unpaid amount at the rate of 1 per cent a 
} month from the date prescribed for its payment until it is paid 


any installment the date for payment of which has arrived, shall be | 


paid upon notice and demand from the collector. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Curer Cirrk. On page 131, line 8, after the words 
“deficiency is,’ the Committee on Finance proposes to strike 
out “assessed” and insert “assessed, or, in the case of a 


waiver under subdivision (d) of this section, to the thirtieth | 


day after the filing of such waiver or to the date the deficiency 
is assessed, whichever is the earlier,” so as to read: 


(j) Interest upon the amount determined as a deficiency shall be 
assessed at the same time as the deficiency, shall be paid upon notice 
and demand from the collector, and shall be collected as a part of the 
tax, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the date prescribed for 
the payment of the tax (or, if the tax is paid in installments, from 
the date prescribed for the payment of the first installment) to the 
date the deficiency is assessed, or, in the case of a waiver under sub- 
division (4) of this section, to the thirtieth day after the filing of such 


waiver or to the date the deficiency js assessed, whichever fs the 
earlier. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not think that amendment 
was brought to the attention of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
or myself; at any rate, not to my attention. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It was one of the regular com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 





The amendment was agreed to 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 134, line 9, after the word “on,” 
the Committee on Finance propose to insert “or before,” 
to read: 

(b) Where a deficiency, or 
assessed in connection therewith 
or under section 275, or any addition to the tax in case of delinquency 
provided for in 8176 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
{is not paid in full within 10 days from the date of notice and demand 
from the collector, there shal! be collected as part of the tax interest 
upon the unpaid amount at the rate of 1 per cent a month from 
date of such notice and demand until it is paid. If any 
deficiency prorated to any unpaid installment under subdivision (i) 
of section 274 is not paid in full on or before the date prescribed for 
the payment of such installment, there shall be part of 
the tax interest upon the unpaid amount at cent 
a month from such date until it ts paid. 


interest 


any 
under 


additional amounts 
subdivision (J) of 274 


or 


section 


section 


the 


part of 


collected 
the rate of 1 


as 


per 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, 
desk an amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will 

The Curer CierK. On page 134 it is proposed 
out lines 13 and 14 through the word “ persons,” 
thereof to insert the following: 


(c) For any period an estate is held by a fiduciary appointed by 
order of any court of competent jurisdiction or by will. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the purpose of 
this amendment and of the three amendments which follow it 
is to take care of this situation: 

Under the bill as passed by the House there is some doubt 
as to whether, the reduced rate of interest provided in this sub- 
division is applicable only in cases where the tax is imposed 
upon the estate, or whether it also includes cases where the 
estate is called upon to pay interest for the period before the 
estate came under the control of the fiduciary. 

For example, if notice is given and demand made upon a 
taxpayer, and he is delinquent in payment and dies, can there 
be collected out of the estate interest at the rate of 12 per cent 
down to the time of his death? It seems to the committee that 
in such a case the relief provided in this subdivision should 
eover only the period when the property is under the control of 
the fiduciary. 

There is also some doubt as to what estates are included in 
the provisions of the House bill. The amendment now offered 


I send to the 


be stated. 
to 
and 


strike 
in lieu 
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seeks to make {ft clear that the provision applies in every case 
where an estate 1s held by a fiduciary appointed by a court or 
by will. 

The VICE PRESLDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
nmendment offered by the Senator from Pennsyivania. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The Curer CLerk. On page 145 It is proposed to strike 
out all of line 1 after the comma, and line 2 through the word 
“ nersons,”” and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


for any period the estate of the taxpayer is held by a fiduciary ap- 
pointed by any court of competent jurisdiction or by willl. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is the same question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Cuier Cierk. On page 149, it is proposed to strike out 
lines 16 to 20, both inclusive. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That becomes surplusage, be- 
cause it is clearly within the provisions of the amendment just 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ts 
the umendment offered by the Senator from 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment 


on 


to 
to 


agreeing 
Pennsylvania 


was agreed to. 


The Cnier OLeERK. On page 149, line 21, it is proposed to 
strike out “(c)” and to insert in lieu thereof “(b)", and on 
page 150, line 1, to strike out “(d)” and to insert in lieu 


thereof “‘(¢).” 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now I ask that we go back to 
page 134 and take up the committee amendment in line 17. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment will be stated. 
The Cuier CLeRK. On page 134, line 17, before the words 
filed,” the Committee on Finance propose to strike out 
“claim in abatement” and insert “bond,” and at the end of 
line 19 the committee propose to strike out “claim in abate- 
ment” and insert * bond,” 


+“ is 


sO as to read: 


(d) If a bond is filed, as provided in tion 279, the pro ions of 
subdivisions (b) and (c) of this section shall not apply to the amount 
covered by the bond. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Curer CLierK. Under the subhead “ Period of limita- 
tion upon assessment and collection of tax,” on page 135, line 
5, after the word “court,” the Committee on Finance propose 


to insert “ without assessment,” so as to read: 


Sec. 277. (a) Except as provided in section 278 

(1) The amount of income, excess-profits, and war-profits taxes im- 
posed by the revenue act of 1921, and by such act as amended, for 
the taxable vear 1921 and succeeding taxable years, and the amount 
of income taxes imposed by the revenue act of 1924, and by this act, 
shall be assessed within four years after the return was filed, and 
no proceeding in court without assessment for the collection of such 
tuxes shall be begun after the expiration of such period, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Curer CierK. On page 155, line 22, after the word 
“court,” the Committee on Finance propose to insert “ with- 


out assessment,” so as to read: 

(2) The amount of income, excess-profits, and war-profits taxes im- 
posed by the act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, 
and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 
approved August 5, 1909, the act entitled “An act to reduce 
tarif duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 8, 1913, the revenue act of 1016, 
the revenue act of 1917, the revenue act of 1918, and by any such 
act as amended, shall be assessed within five years after the return 


poses,” 


was filed, and no proceeding In court without assessment for the 
collection of such taxes shall be begun after the expiration of such 
period, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The Cuicr Cierk. On page 135, line 18, after the word 
“court,” the committee propose to insert “ without assess- 
ment,” so as to read: 

(3) 


In the case of Income received during the Hfetime of a decedent, 
the tax shall be assessed, and any proceeding in court without assess- 
ment for the collection of such tax shall be begun, within one year 
after written request therefor (filed after the return is made) by the 
executor, administrator, or other fiduciary representing the estate of 
such decedent, but not after the expiration of the period prescribed 


for the assessment of the tax in paragraph (1) or (2) of this sub- 
division, 


The amendment was agreed ta 
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The Cuier CieRK. On page 136, line 9, after the word 
“section,” the committee proposes to strike out “280” ang 
insert “ 283,” so as to read: 


(4) If a corporation makes no return of the tax imposed by 
title, but each of the shareholders includes in his return his 
tributive share of the net income of the corporation, then the 
of the corporation shall be assessed within four years after the 
last date on which any such shareholder's return was filed. Noth. 
ing in section 288 shall be construed as making the provisions of this 
paragraph applicable to any tax imposed by a prior act of Congress, 


ris 
dis 
tax 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Curer OLerK. On page 136, after line 11, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out: 


(b) The running of the statute of Mmitations on the making of 
assessments and the beginning of distraint or a proceeding in court 
for collection, in respect of any deficiency, shall be suspended for 
the perlod during which, under the provisions of this title, the 
commissioner is prohibited from making the assessment or beginning 
distraint, or a proceeding in court. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(b) The running of the statute of HNmitations provided in this 
section or in section 278 on the making of assessments and the 
beginning of distraint or a proceeding in court for collection, tn 


respect of any deficiency, shall (after the mailing of a notice under 
subdivision (a) of section 274) be suspended for the period during 
which the commisstoner is prohibited from making the assessment 
or beginning distraint or a proceeding in court. In no event shal! 
the commissioner have less than 60 days after the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals has become final in which to make the assess- 


ment; nor, in cases where no petition is filed with the board, shall 
he have less than 90 days after the mailing of the notice under 
subdivision (a) of section 274 in which to make the assessment. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I send to the desk an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, and ask that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Curer CierK. On page 137, line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out all after the word “court” down to and including 
the word “assessment” in line 7, and to insert in lieu thereof 
a comma and the following: 
and for 60 days thereafter. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the purpose of 
this amendment is to clarify the language, and to make certain 
that the commissioner will always have a reasonable period 
in which to make the assessment or to begin distraint proceed- 
ings, or proceedings for collection, after he is free to take action. 
It simplifies the rule. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 


Ohio. 
Mr. WILLIS. I do not desire to object to the Senator's 
amendment. I simply wish to make an inquiry, so as to be 


certain of my rights. I was unable to be present when the 
consideration of the bill was begun, and therefore do not know 
what order was taken touching amendments. I understand 
that committee amendments are first being considered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There was a unanimous-consent 
agreement for the consideration first of committee amendments. 

Mr. WILLIS. I assumed that that was the order, but I was 
unavoidably absent from the Chamber at the time. I shall have 
opportunity, then, later on, to present and have considered an 
amendment ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. The amendments 
which I am now offering are authorized by the Finance Com- 
mittee to be made to their committee amendments already 
put in. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator for the information. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Any amendment to a committee 
amendment, however, should be offered before the committee 
amendments are agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. The amendment to which I have just ad- 
verted is not to this section. I thank the Chair for the sug- 
gestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. President, I ask 


consideration of the committee amendment at the bottom of 
page 1387. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. 


The amendment will be stated. 








126 


‘ 
( 
lt 


The Curer Crerk. On page after line 23, 
mittee on Finance proposes to strike out: 


Where the of the is made within the perlod | 
in section or in this such tax may be col- 
ted by distraint or by a proceeding in court, begun (1) within six 
years after the assessment of the tax, or (2) at any time prior to 
the expiration of any period for collection agreed upon in writing 
the commissioner and the taxpayer. 
(e) This section shall not affect any assessment made, or distraint 
proceeding in court begun, before the enactment of this act, 
nor shall it authorize the assessment of a tax or the collection thereof 
distraint or by a proceeding in court (1) if at the time of the 
enactment of this act such assessment, distraint, or proceeding was 
marred by the period of limitation then in existence, or (2) contrary 
to the provisions of subdivision (a) of section 274. 


37, the Com- | 


id) assessment tax 


section, 


scribed 277 


pr 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(d) Where the assessment of any * excess-profits, or war- 
profits tax inrposed by this title or by prior act of Congress has been 
made (whether before or after the enactment of this act) within 
the statutory period of limitation properly applicable thereto, such 
collected by distraint or by a proceeding in court (begun | 


incom 





tax may be 


before or after the enactment of this act), but only if begun (1) | 
within six years after the assessment of the tax, or (2) prior to the | 
expiration of any period for collection agreed upon in writing by 


the commissioner and the taxpayer. 


(e) This section shall not bar a distraint or proceeding in court 
becun before the enactment of the revenue act of 1924; nor shall it | 
witherize the assessment of a tax or the collection thereof by dis- 


traint or by proceeding in court 
f this act 
the statutory 
to 
agreed 


(1) if at the time of the enactment 
assessment, distraint, or proceeding was barred by 
period of limitation properly applicable thereto, unless | 
the enactment of this act the commissioner and the taxpayer 
in writing thereto, (2) contrary to the provisions of sub- 
division (a) of section 274 of this act. 


Mr. KING. That relates to fraud; does it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsytvanin. Yes. 

fhe VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the | 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk to the committee amend- 
ment which appears on page 141. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment | 
will be stated. 

The Cuier Crerk. On page 141, line 20, it is proposed to | 
strike out “shall so certify in the records of his office and.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the purpose of 
this amendment is to strike out what seems to the committee 
to be useless red tape in the commissioner's office. We feel that 
the making of the assessment and the signing of the assess- 
ment list is of itself a sufficient certification of his determina- | 
tion of the fact of jeopardy. Therefore this additional re- 
quirement merely adds a cumbersome detail which serves no 
useful purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I send to the desk another | 
amendment to the same committee amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- | 
ment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 142, line 15, it is proposed to 
strike out “assessment” and to insert— 


such 


prior 


or 


to 
to 


deficiency and of all amounts assessed at the same time in connection 
therewith. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is a mere clerical change. | 
We think it is more apt language than the language now in the 
bill. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk another amendment, on page 144. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Curer Crerk. On page 144, line 15, after the period, 
it is proposed to insert a new sentence to read as féllows: | 


If the amount determined as the amount which should have been | 
assessed Is greater than the amount actually assessed, then the dif- 
ference shall be assessed and shall be collected as part of the tax | 
upon notice and demand from the collector. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the purpose of 
this amendment is to take care of such a case as this: 
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| collection of the additional $5,000. 


| the word 


54>” 
5351 i9 
Where the commissioner has made a jeopardy assessment, 
let us say, for example, of $10,000, and on appeal to the board 
it is determined that the correct deficiency is $15,000, the bill 
as it has been reported does not provide for the assessment and 
The amendment now read 
and the amendment which will immediately follow it propose 
to cure this defect, and to provide for the assessment of interest 


| on the additional $5,000 at the rate of 6 per cent from the time 


prescribed for the payment of the tax down to the date of 
assessment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question Its on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
the amendment of the committee. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The CuHrer Creek. On the same page, in line 21, after 
the word “section” and before the period, it is proposed to 


insert a comma and the following: 


or, in the case of the amount collected in 


i excess of the amount of 
the jeopardy assessment, interest as provided in subdivisi (j of 
section 274. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On page 148, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 148, line 25, before the word 


“determined,” insert in parenthesis, “together with all inter- 
est, additional amounts, or additions to the tax provided for 
by law.” 

The amendment to the amendment was 


agreed to 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In passing over page 144, I 
failed to call attention to a misprint in line 18. Am I correct 


in assuming that that will be corrected by the enrolling clerk? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be made. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
ing amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment. 

‘The Cuier CLerK. On page 149, line 3, strike out all after 
“law” down to and including line 15, and insert 
lieu thereof a period and the following: 


Claims and such interest, additional amounts and 
additions to the tax may be presented for adjudication in accordance 


Without objection, the correction 


I send to the desk the follow- 


The clerk will state the amend 


for deficiency 


with law to the court before which the bankruptcy or receivership 
| proceeding is pending, despite the pendency of proceediugs for the 
redetermination of the deficiency, in pursuance of an appeal to the 
board, but no petition for any such redetermination shall be filed with 
the board after adjudication of bankruptcy or the appointment of the 


recelver, 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is to cover cases which are pending before the Board of 
Tax Appeals at the time of a receivership or bankruptcy. 

The first of the amendments has regard to the situation pre- 
sented by the institution of bankruptcy or receivership pro- 
ceedings against a taxpayer, or by him, subsequent to the in- 
stitution of proceedings before the board for the redetermina- 
tion of a deficiency in his tax bill. Under the provisions on 
page 149, as they came from the committee, the proceedings 
before the board would be required to be dismissed unless the 
board had reached a decision at the time of the adjudication 
of the bankruptcy or the appointment of the receiver. 

The amendment proposes to permit proceedings before the 
board to be continued if a petition therefor has been filed be- 
fore the adjudication of bankruptcy or the appointment of a 
receiver. Of course, a claim for the ameunt of the deficiency 
may and should be filed by the commissioner in bankruptcy or 
the equity court. 

In the case of a final decision of the board before the de- 


| termination of the bankruptcy or receivership proceedings a 


copy of the decision of the board could be filed with the bank- 
ruptcy or equity court, and the decision would presumably be 
followed by those courts. During the pendency of bankruptcy 


| or receivership proceedings the deficiency may be assessed in 


accordance with the final decision of the board, but the amount 
thereof may not be collected by distraint against the assets 
under the jurisdiction of the bankruptcy or equity court. The 
second amendment which I have offered is solely for the pur- 
pose of clarification, 

I might add to this explanation that the bill as it came 
from the committee left things in this shape—that although the 
board might have proceeded with the trial of a long and compli- 
cated case almost to the point of decision, the appointment of 
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n receiver or the institution of bankruptcy proceedings would 
have required that the case be thrown out by the Board of Tax 
Appeals, and all the work by the taxpayer, by the Government 
counsel, and by the board itself would have been wasted. In 
order to avoid that situation the committee has decided to pro- 
pose these amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
aimendinent to the amendment. 

rhe amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The cierk will state 
amendment. 

The Cuter Crerk. On the same page, line 
“paid,” insert the words “ by the taxpayer.” 

‘The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now I ask that the committee 
amendment as amended be agreed to. That would take in all 
of the new language from page 141 to line 10 on page 159. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We now reach page 150, and 
consider the amendment of the committee which begins on page 
156. To that amendment of the committee I propose the fol- 
lowing amendments, 


the next 


"* 
“av, 


after the word 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the first 

niendment, 

The Crier Crerx. The committee amendment begins on 
page 150, line 12, and is to strike out down to and including 
iine 9, on page 156, and to insert. On page 157, line 20, after 
the word “section”? and the comma, the committee now pro- 


poses to insert in the committee amendment the words 
as provided in subdivision (j) of this section and.” 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The Cnhize CLerK. On page 160, line 17, after the word 
“section” and the comma, insert the words “except as pro- 
vided in subdivision (j) of this section and.” 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


“except 


The Cuier CLERK. On page 162, after line 16, insert a new 
subdivision to read as follows: 

(J) In cases within the scope of subdivision (b) or (f) of this 

‘lon where any hearing before the board has been held before the 


nactment of this act and the decision is rendered after the enactment 


this act, such decision shall, for the purposes of this title, be con- 
idered to have become final upon the date when it is rendered and 
neither party shall have any right to petition for a review of the 
decision The commissioner may, within one year from the time the 


ision is rendered, begin a proceeding in court for the collection of 
part of the amount disallowed by the board, unless the statutory 


riod of limitations properly applicable thereto has expired before 
the appeal was taken to the board. The court shall include in its 
fudgment interest upon the amount thereof in the same cases, at the 


same rate, and for the same period, as if such amount were collected 


otherwise than by proceeding in court. In any such proceeding by 
he commissioner or in any suit by the taxpayer for a refund, the 

findings of the board sball be prima facie evidence of the facts 
‘rein stated, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I send the following amend- 
ment to the desk, going back to page 157. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 


amendment. 
The Crier Cierk. On page 157, line 8, strike out the words 
“or subdivision (b) of section 279.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 157, line 25, strike out the words 
“or subdivision (b) of section 279.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Crater CrerK,. On page 162, after line 16, after the 
nmendment previously agreed to, insert a subdivision to read 
as follows: 


(k) Where before the enactment of this act a jeopardy assessment 
has been made under subdivision (d) of section 274 of the revenue act 
of 1924—whether of a deficiency in the tax imposed by Title II of 
such act or of a deficiency in an income, war-profits, or excess-profite 
tax imposed by any of the prior acts enumerated in subdivision (a) of 
this section—all proceedings after the enactment of this act shall be 
the same as under the revenue act of 1924 as amended by this act, 
except that 1 

(1) A decision of the board rendered after the enactment of this act 


will state the first 


where no hearing has been held by the board before the enactment of 
this act may be reviewed in the same manner as provided in this act 
in the case of a tax imposed by this title; 

Where no hearing bas been held by the board before the enact- 
ment of this act, the commissioner shall have no right to begin a pro- 


(2) 
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eeding in court for the colleetion of any part of the deficiency ¢ 
allowed by the board; and 

(3) In the consideration of the case the jurisdiction and powers «f 
the board shall be the sa as provided in this act in the case of a 
tax imposed by this title. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RHED of Pennsylvania. I send to the desk the following 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment. 

The Cyuier CrerK. On page 158, line 6, after the word “ act.” 
insert the words “and no appeal has been filed before the 
enactment of this act.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I send the following amenda- 
ment, to be inserted on page 159. 

The Cuter CierkK. On page 159, line 15, strike out “In such 
case’ and insert the words “In the case of any such final 
determination.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I send to the desk the follow- 
ing amendment, to be inserted on page 161. 


me 


The clerk will state the amend- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 
The Cxrer Crerx. On page 161, line 2, after the word “ act,’ 


insert the worés “and no appeal has been filed before 
enactment of this act.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The following amendment, on 
page 162, is proposed by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend 
ment. 

The Cnrer CLERK. 


the 


On page 162, after line 16, and after the 


|; amendment previously adopted, insert a new subdivision, to 


read as follows: 


(1) In the case of any income, war-profits, or excess-profits tax iin 


| posed by prior act of Congress, in computing the period of limitations 


provided in sections 277 or 278 of this act on the making of ass« 
ments and the beginning of distraint or a proceeding in court, the rup- 
ning of the statute of limitations shall be considered to have been 
suspended (in addition to the period of suspension provided for in su! 
division (b) of section 277) for any period prior to the enactment of 
this act during which the commissioner was prohibited from making 
the assessment or beginning distraint or proceeding in court. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the amendment on 


| pages 156 to 163 as amended be agreed to. 


| 


| 


The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I send the following amend- 
ments to the desk, to be inserted on page 164. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The Curer CrerK. On page 164, line 24, after the word 
“Appeals,” insert the words “within the time prescribed in 
such subdivision.” 

The amen. ..ent to the amendment was agreed to. 

The OCurer CLerK. On page 165, line 2, after the word 
“sult,” insert the words “ by the taxpayer,” and after the word 
“recovery” strike out the word “for” and insert the 
word “ of.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, was subdivision (d), on page 
164, eliminated? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
in line 24. 

Mr. KING. I refer to subdivision (d), and ask whether that 
amendment proposed by the Finance Committee has been 
agreed to? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; that is what I am about 
to ask to have done. We have just amended the committee 
amendment. Now I ask that the committee amendment as 
amended be, agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask for action on the amend- 
ment on line 11, page 165. 

The Cure CierK. On page 165, line 11, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out the words, “of Tax Appeals.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the amendment on 
page 166, line 18 be agreed to. 


first 


No; certain words were added 








1926 


The Cuter CLerK. On page 
“paid,” insert the following: 


166, line 18, after the 


If the taxpayer has, on or before June 15, 1926, 
in respect of the taxes due for the taxable year 
such eredit or refund relating to the taxes for the 


filed such a waiver 
1920 1921, 
taxable year 1920 
or 1921 shall be allowed or made if claim therefor is filed either on or 


} 


or 


efore April 1, 1927, or within four years from the time the tax was 
id 


2 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let the committee amendment 
on page 167, line 10, be stated. 
The Cuier CLERK. On page 167, line 10, strike out “1919” 
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word | sion. 


then | 


and insert “1919, or on or before April 1, 1928, in the case 

of eredits or refunds relating to the taxes for the taxable | 
vears 1920 and 1921.” 
" Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the amendment 

be agreed to. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, the amendment on page 166 per- 
haps was considered in the committee. It was not one which 
was referred to the Senator from Pennsylvania and myself. 
Il am wondering if that was an extension or could be con- 
strued in anyway as an enlargement of the right of taxpayers 


over that which now exists to prosecute their claims or to | 
obtain refunds. I have not read it carefully in connection 
with the text. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It merely permits the present 
practice as to waivers to be continued for the additional years 
mutioned in the bill. Heretofore we have passed special acts 
take care of the situation. 


This time we hope to get away 
from the necessity of a special act by putting it in the bill 


KING. I will challenge attention to it later if I find it is 

broader than upon its face it appears to be. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask now to turn to page 

I send to the desk an amendment which I offer. 

Cnrer CLerK. On page 210, lines 9 and 10 in the pro- 
committee amendment, strike out “each calendar year 
reafter ’ and insert “and the calendar year 1925.” 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
what he significance of the amendment we just agreed to 
on page 210? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


210, 


iS 


The intention of the Finance 
mimittee was to reduce rates of the gift taxes for the 
rs 1924 and 1925. When we wrote the amendment, through 
a slip on the part of the draftsman, it was made to amend the 
gift-tax section so that it would apply indefinitely in the future. 
it was our intention to agree to the action of the House strikiug 


Cou the 


down the gift tax entirely after January 1, 1926. I[ am not 
{ to ask that the committee amendment as amended be 


agreed to, because I understand that the agreement is that the 
gift tax and estate tax shall go over for further consideration. 
All I am trying to do now is to perfect the committee amend- 
ment in preparation for that discussion. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I send 
amendment, 

The Carer CierK. On page 212, line 
strike out the remainder of the 
in lieu thereof the following: 


to the desk another 


9° 


after the word “ act 
line and all of line 3 and insert 


shall be refunded without 
title less than 
ict, the tax shall 


section 300 of this act. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It was felt by the committee 
that where we are reducing the gift tax retroactively, if any 
tax has been paid and is now to be refunded, there was no 
occasion for the Government paying interest on it as if it had 
exacted it illegally. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I send another amendment to 
the desk, which I offer. 

The Corer Cierx. On page 266, line 9, after the word 
“expire” insert the words “at the close of business.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I now ask that the committee 
amendment on page 265 be agreed to. 

The Curer Crerk. On page 265, line 6, after the word 
“members” and the semicolon insert the words “except as 
provided in subdivision (c) of section 901 and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The other committee amend- 
ment, on page 265, I think ought to be passed over for discus- 


interest. 
the tax tnposed 


Where the tax inrposed by 
by euch title as amended 
computed without regard to the provisions of 


Is by 


be 


3238 | 


I think the 


Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] expects to 
discuss that among others. It pertains to the terms of the 
members of the board of tax appeals. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I send to the desk another 
amendment on page 268. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 268, lines 17 and 18, strike out 
“of two or more members,” and strike out lines 24 and 25 on 
page 208, and lines 1 and 2 on page 269. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the committee 


amendment on page 268, in line 19, may be agreed to 


The CHter Clerk. On page 268, line 19, after the word 
“shall,” the committee proposes to strike out “(except as pro 
vided in subdivision (d)).” 

The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I send to the desk another 
amendment, which I offer. 

The CHier CLERK. On page 269 strike out line 24 and 25, 
and on page 270 strike out lines 1 to 18, both inclusive, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(c) If a petition for a redetermination of a deficits y has been 
filed by the taxpayer, a decision of the board dismissing the pre a 
ing shall, for the purposes of this title and of the re nue act of 
1926, be considered as its decision that the deficiency is the amount 
determined by the commissione: An order specifying such amount 
shall ba entered in the records of the board unless the board can no 
determine such amount from the pleadings 

(d) A decision of the beard shall be held to be “l upon the 
date that an order specifying the amount of the deficic ntered 
in the records of t board If the board dismisses a proc ling and 
is unable from the ple lings to determine the amount of th defi Mev 
determined by the commissioner, an order to that effect shall be entered 
in the records of the board, and the decision of the board ill b hd 
to be rendered upon the date of such entry, 

(e) If the assessment or collection of any tax Is d by any 
statute of limitations, the decision of the board to that effs hall, 
for the purposes of this title and of the revenue act of 1926, } 
sidered as its decision that there is no deficiency it spect of such 

Aud on page 270, line 14, strike out “(g)” and Insert “(f).” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. I ask that the mmittee 
ninendment as amended be agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I1 send to the desk another 
amendment which I offer. 

The Curer Crerk. On page 271, after the period in line 6, 
nsert the following new sentence: 

The mafiling by registered mail to the xpayer of any pleading 
order, notice, or process in respect of proceedings before the board 
shall be held sufficient service of such pleading det @, ol 


proce SS, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the committee 
amendment on page 272 be amended by striking out all after 


the words “ the board,” in line 2, down to the end of the page, 


including line 24; in other words, strike out all matter in 


| italics. 


such | 
this | 


The Curer CLerK. Strike out the committee amendment in- 
serted after the House text in line 2, down to and including 
line 24. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I now ask that the committee 
amendment as amended be agreed to. That will be tantamount 
to striking out the language of the House text which is struck 
through, beginning in line 6, on page 271. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. REED: of Pennsylvania. I ask that the committee 
amendment on page 275 be agreed to. 

The Cuier CrerK. On page 275, line 17, strike out the word 
“taxes” and insert “taxes, and may be made in advance.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
amendment, which I offer. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 278, line 24, after the word 
“act,” insert “(except as provided in subdivision (j) of sec- 
tion 283).” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the committee 
amendment beginning on page 278 and extending to page 280 
be agreed to as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


I send to the desk another 
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KEED of Peunsylvani I send to the desk another | of any circuit, then by the Court of Appeals of the District 
i I offer Columbia . 
( nk. On page 208, line 8, strike out “this act (b) In the case of a person (other than an individual), except ; 
revenue | et of 1924.” provided in subdivision (c), by the cirenit court of appeals for th: 
| dment was agreed to. irenit in which ts located the office of the collector to whom en: 
Mi. KING Mr. President, I want to direct attention very | PeTson made the return, or In case such person made no return, then 
fly t 1 nmendment just agreed to on page 275, line 17, | °F the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
erting ‘ ore ~ taXes, and may be made in advance,” in (ce) In the case of a corporation which had no principal place of 
pre ing for the payment of witnesses Hes there | business or principal office or agency in the United States, then by the 
any que on to the power of the commissioner to pay Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 
' dval un r ft) provisions of existing law, and if not, (d) In the case of an agreement between the commissioner and 
wt j e me ity for thls provision; and if there is neces the taxpayer, then by the cireult court of appeals for the cireult, or 
where ill he get his funds’ Are they to be anticipated | the Ceurt of Appeals of the District of Columbia, as stipulated in 


d in « reservoir from which he may draw ad infinitum 


‘ bi i 

REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know whether he has 
nlin t fund from which he can draw, but the situation 
i t the witne ; will not come to a trial uniess they are 
| in advance their fees, and the Comptroller General will 
not appro ny payment if it is made in advance; so that 
between the witnesses and the Comptroller General the com- 

n mer is not In a good position 
Mr. KING I appreciate the importance of it, but I was 
ndert } r in th st any diffi ulties had been ex 
merienced, and if not, what objection had been made to the 
payment in other word whether there is some other law 


under which payment was made, because we have gotten along 
o far apperently without necessity for such a provision. I am 
not challenging the wisdom of the section, but IT was wondering 
if it were not t anplication : 

Mr. REED of Vea ylvania. I think the money to pay them 
has been taken care of in apprepriation bills and this is a 


new tack taken by the Comptroller General, who refuses to | 


allow them to be paid out of such an appropriztion except 
after service has been rendered. 


Mr. KING I do not exactly see how the commissioner {is | 
i" » pay in advance. He may pay mileage, but he does | 


not know the length of time that may be involved. In criminal | 


uch agreement. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. On page 282, in line 16, after 
the word “ Board,” where it first occurs, 1 move that the r« 
mainder of that line and all of lines 17, 18, and 19 be stricken 
out, and that in lien thereof there be inserted the words 
with or withont remanding the case for a rehearing, as justice 
may require 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, have the section 
numbers and paragraph lettering been agreed to? 

Mr. KING. That has been taken care of by general under 
standing. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Has that been taken care of by 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it has been taken care of by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. T ask that the committee amend- 
ment on page 283, line 5, may be now considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated 
The Cuter CLerk. On page 283, line 5, the Committee on 
Finance propose to insert the subhead, “ Date on which board's 
decision becomes final.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 


|} is agreed to. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, on the pages 
both preceding and following this point the committee | 
moved to strike out a number of punctuation marks, such is 
quotation marks, and so forth. I ask unanimous consent that 
that may be done by the Secretary without further action 02 





| the Senate. 


cases, where witnesses are subpenaed by the Government, they | 
lave to come to court and after the case is ended the marshal 
or the clerk of the court gives the necessary certificate which 
entitles hem to compen ation I do not quite see why the 
witnesses here should be piaced in a different category from 
witnesses in any other causes in which the Government is 
1 purty 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the commissioner pays more 
than the mileage and one day's witness fee he does it at his 
own peril. Obviously I think the intention of the prevision | 


» permit tl payment of one day's witness fee and the 

inileage 

Mr. KING If Mr. Walker wil! get full information for me 
in regard to this particular matter before the bill is passed, 
I shall not ask further cousideration of it now. 

M 
fit { 
department, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Was the committee amend- 
ment on pages 280 and 281 adopted? 
Mr. SMOO'’T No; it was not. 


r. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that if he will leok | 
he report be will see a full explanation as given by the} 


The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment has not been 


adopted 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that it may be adopted | 


aut this time. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendinent will be stated. 
The Cuter CLERK. On page 280, after line 18, strike out: 


\ 


See. 913. (a) Such decision may be reviewed 

(1) In the case of an indivieual, by the circuit court of appeals 
for the circuit whereof he is an inhabitant, or if not an inhabitant 
of any circuit, then by the Court of Appeals of the District of 


(2) Im the case of a persen (other than an individual), except as 
provided in paragraph (8), by the cireuit court of appeals for the 
cireult io which is located the office of the collector of internal 
revenue to whom such person made the return, and in case such 
person made no return, then for any cireuit in which is located the 
office of a collector of internal revenue to whem such person should 
have made the return. 

(8) In the case of a corporation which had no principal place of 
business or principal office or agency in the United States, them by the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia: 


And in lieu thereof to Insert: 


VENT® 

Sec, 1002. Such decision may be reviewed— 

(a) 1 he « of an indiyidual, by the eireuit court of appeals 
for the « ult whereof he is an inhabitant, or if not an inhabitant 





The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The next committee amendment 
passed over is on page 285. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Crier CLerK, On page 285, after line 5, the Committee 
on Finance propose to strike out: 

“(e) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘circuit court of appeals’ includes the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia ; 


“(2 


} The term ‘ mandate, in case a mandate has been recalled pri 
to the expiration of 30 days from the date of issuance thereof, means 
the final mandate.” 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 

(ce) As used in this section— 

(1) The term “circuit court of appeals” includes the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia ; 

(2) The term “ mandate,” in case a mandate bags been recaHed pricr 
to the expiration of 30 days from the date of issuance thereof, mens 
the final mandate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. President, at the 
bottom of page 292, line 25, I move that the committee amen«- 
ment be amended by. striking out the figure “(1)” and insert- 
ing the figure “(2).” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On page 293, line 1, I move to 
strike out the figure “(2)” and to insert the figure “(3).” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I new ask that the com- 
mittee amendment as amended be agreed to? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, was it net at this point that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLaR] proposed. to offer an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Tennessee, 1 think, 
was proposing to limit the period of assessment to two years 
instead of four years. 


~~ he 


~~ i a’ be 





1926 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment go over, 

Mr. SMOOT. We could now agree to the amendment, and 
if the Senator from Tennessee shall later desire to propose 
an amendment to it, we shall ask for a reconsideration of the 
yote by which the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no personal interest in the matter, 
but I remember the discussion of the Senator from Tennessee 
about it. 


That is true. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio, 

Mr. WILLIS. I find there is some inquiry and some con- 


ision among Senators as to what the plan of the Senator from 
‘ennsylvania and the senior Senator from Utah may be as to 

-morrow. Is it proposed to go ahead with the publicity fea- 
wwe of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is proposed to go on with the publicity pro- 
visions of the bill the first thing to-morrow morning when the 
Senate meets at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. WILLIS. Following that, whenever that matter shall 
be disposed of, does the Senator propose to take up the estate 


+ ho 


ir. KING. It is then proposed to take up the estate 
Mr. WILLIS. That was my understanding; but I 
have it definitely understood. 


tax 
] 
‘ 


wante 
Wulicles 
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Mr. SMOOT. That would not be in order. I bad just as 
leave take up the estate tax; but the next thing to be taken 
up would be the tobacco tax; then the admissions tax; then 
the tax on dues and excise taxes; but we will take up the | 
estate tax next. 

Mr. WILLIS. At all events, the matter to be taken up to- 
morrow and proceeded with, so far as may be necessary, will 
be the publicity provision of the bill 

Mr. SMOOT. The publicity feature will be taken up to- 
morrow, and then following that the estate tax. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KING. If we can conclude the discussion on the pub- 
licity feature of the bill to-morrow and dispose of the taxes 
on automobiles and admissions it would give the taxpayers 
a little comfort for Sunday, which I should be very glad to do. 


I should be gratified if we might dispose of and lower those 
taxes or strike them out entirely. 

Mr. WILLIS. That would be a splendid day's work 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator from Ohio, and I hope 


he will vote to do so. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the amendment of 
the committee which begins on page 292 and extends to page 


204 Lb 


, 


» considered, with the understanding that if any Senator 
‘eafter wishes to move an amendment to it that will 
interpose no objection to its reconsideration 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 


we 


as amended is agreed to. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I inquire if the committee 
amendment on page 205, in lines 20 to 21, has been agreed to? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that that 


amendment has been agreed to. 
Mr. KING. TI wish to state with respect to section 1111, on 
pege 205, where such broad powers are given to the commis- 


sioner to pay refunds, 1 may desire to offer an amendment to | 


that. I have no objection to the formal amendments which 
lave been agreed to, but I do not want to be precluded from 


offering an amendment to the residue of the section. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The next amendment passed over 
will stated. 

The Curer Crerk. On page 307, line 16, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “ reenacted without change, as” and insert 
“amended to read as.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that amendment 
agreed to; it is so marked in my book; 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
the bottom of page 322, the repealer clause, was agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment has been agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment passed over 
will be stated. 

The Curer Crerk. On page 325, after line 23, an amendment 
was passed over at the request of the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krne]. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. Does the Senator from Utah 
desire to have that amendment go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. KING. On what page is the amendment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On page 325, relating to the 
office of assistant to the general counsel. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 


be 


has heretofore been 
but it is all right. 
I inquire if the amendment at 


ATE 


obebieed 


Mr. 


COUZENS. I do underst 1 that the amendments 

on page 323 have been agreed to ila they been adopted? 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. The committee amendments 

have been agreed to, but vith tl uaderstanding the 

action of the Senate on the estate tax will reopen them if 
necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Michigan, I und l, has 
an amendment to offer on t)! ‘ { ha n 
of it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes Let » & ito f Penn 
syivania if he has fered ! i norti 
ation? 

Mr. REED of Pennsy! ia N et I t about 
to do that 

Mr. Presid 2‘ l to the « xk A } in 
on page t 

The CHuircr CLer On pa ' ‘ 1 lines 10 id 11, 
ind follo. v the D lr } rr i to th t 
potr Or, aa } sed 3 t i om ion to id is 
follows: 

s The putat ft F 
ur I \e re i ! I i the \ ! i ALS 1 ie 

nue act of 1921, vq cz aw of 
t ‘ I k t nt i ral ] ¥g 

n « rect] m » far asa ) 1 
apita r si 1 ¥ I I neo w i 5 ) i 
th ding if made in a d } = «(in 

I pect o h taxable y 1 licabl ship 

WwW i ad , i rf : ! 4 I ) i ve 

Mr. COUZENS Will th itor I a lvania ex 
plain wh that means? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, it rather 
inv 1, but IT think I can express it in a few words The 
excess-profits t r tl 1917, 1918, and 1921 a provided 
for the inclu in in “Ll capital of earned surplus The 
juesti immediate e in framing the regulat whether 
in the case of a cor} ation which pt its } cs on the 
accrual basis the tax f preceding year should be taker 
out of the earned surplu it the beginning of tl r ol 
should be kept in for the whole year. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the 8S { Court « ed. that 
case, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania I am not going to take the 
time of the Senate with a long explanation, but it comes 

,; down to this: The bureau tablished regulations saying that 
the tax should be taken out of invested cnpital at the time 
when if was supposed to be paid on each of the four payment 
dates. The Board of Tax Appeals decided that that was not 
so; that the tax be considered as being taken out at the end 


of the year during which payment was made; and then along 


comes the Supreme Court recently and decides that they are 
both wrong and the tax ought to be taken ont of invested 
| capital on the first day of the year during which the pay- 
ment should be made. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is as I understood it.. What ts this 
amendment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania What we do ts to proyide by 
this amendment that the regulations that were in force 
throughout all these years, before these two conflicting de- 
cisions were handed down, shall continue to control All 
those cases, or the vast majority of them, as the Senator 


knows, have been settled on that line. If, now, we are to 
open them up in order to get a little bit of additional tax by 
enforcing the Supreme Court decision, it will mean opening 


up tax settiements in nearly 100,000 cases, and it will set back 
the administration of the excess-profits tax in the Income Tax 
Bureau by nearly a year. It will, it is true, bring in a slight 
amount of additional revenue. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is the amount estimated? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Nobody has been able to estl- 
mate what the amount would be. It might be 3 per cent 
additional here, 10 per cent there-—— 

Mr. SMOOT. One per cent here. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. One per cent here, and so on. 
I have tried to get an estimate of what it would mean: but, 
in substance, the people in the bureau tell me that they think 
a large part of the tax recovery we would get by opening them 
all up under this Supreme Court case would be spent in the 
administrative effort of doing it. 

Mr. COUZENS. And this amendment makes the regulations 
that have been in force retroactive to the beginning? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Exactly. It simply says to the 
taxpayer: “ What you have been thinking was the law through 
all these years is the law, in spite of these varying court 
decisions.” 








seb 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amemdment! 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have one more, Mr. Prest- 
dent I offer the amendment which I send to the desk to be 
inserted on the same page, and I ask the attention of the 
Senut from Michigan to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier Clerk. On page 334, after the amendment just 


agreed to, it is proposed to insert the following: 


AMORTIZATION DEDUCTION 


Bee The deduction provided by paragraph (9) of subdivision 
in if section 214 or paragraph (8) of subdivision (a) of section 

4 of the revenne act of 1918 may (notwithstanding any provisions 
of the revenue act of 1921) be allowed for the taxable year 1918, 1919, 
or 1920 if claim therefor was made before March 8, 1924 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, may I ask why March 3, 
1924, was selected? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because that is the date that 


has been prevailing in the regulations for some time, and we 
are simply legalizing them. 
explain the matter to the Members of 
o familiar a 


the Senate who are not 
s the Senator from Michigan is with this situation. 

Amortization was a special allowanee provided by Congress 
for tl » taxpayers who had made capital outlays for facilities 
to produce articles necded in the prosecution of the war. 
hecame obvious, when the war ended, that a large part of their 
capital investment was gone; so Congress decided that they 
might make a deduction from their taxable income of a reason- 
able sum to provide for that amortization. 

Along came the revenue act of 1921, and in that—by inad- 
vertence, I am sure—Congress put In parenthesis a clause deal- 
ing with this amortization which said, in substance, 
that the amortization claims should be allowed if claim there- 
for was filed with the return. 

Mr. COUZENS, Mr. President, just at that 
ask the Senator what objection there is to that? 


sectlon 


point, may I 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The objection to it is that it 
bas been held that no amortization can be allowed unless at 
the instant of filing the tax return for those past years the tax- 


payer should have simultaneously filed his claim for amortiza- 


tion. Ii perfectly obvious that a taxpayer filing his claim 
on the 15th of March, 1919, if he was a shipbuilder, for ex- 
ample, did not realize to the slightest extent the degree to 


which the suspension of the war had taken the substance out of 
his investment. No taxpayer in that position could intelligently 
have filed the claim unless he had been gifted with prophecy. 
The construction that has been placed upon that phrase in 
parenthesis, requiring the filing of the claim at the same mo- 
ment as the flling of the return, would operate to deny prac- 
tically all of the relief that Congress meant to give in enacting 
that amortization provision. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yleld? 
Mr. REED-of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 
Mr. KING. If I may say so to my friend from Michigan, 


he knows that I am as much opposed to some of these illegal 


amortization allowances as he is; and when this matter was 
first brought to my attention I was instantly hostile to it. I 
have, however, examined it with the best care I could, and, 


not satisfied with my own examination, I had Mr. Manson— 
who was, as the Senator knows, our counsel in the investiga- 
ilon—-come before the subcommittee, of which the Senator 


from Pennsylvania and myself are the only members, and he 
concurred in this amendment. We talked the matter over very 
fully, and he thought that it was just; and my opinion is, with 
the information which I possess, that it is just and that this 
ninendment ought to be made. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does not the Senator think the date is 
advanced too far? It seems to me that the date which ts stated 
in the amendment is advanced too far, because the period 
between 1921 and 1924 is the time when a lot of these vicious 
claims were made. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I agree with the Senator that 
we ought to be very careful about the date. The suggestion 
that was made to us by many persons, and strongly urged, was 
that we should allow a sort of a period of limitation of five 
years from the day the return was due. After consultation 
with the Solicitor for the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Mr. 
Gregg, and with the counsel for the special committee on exam- 
ination of the Internal Revenue Bureau, Mr. Manson, and a 
great deal of discussion pro and con, it was the judgment of 
everybody—the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], Mr. Manson, 
Mr. Gregg, and my own poor self, although I do not profess 
to be an expert on this subject—that this was a fair compro- 
mise. The reason why the date of March 3 was suggested 


i will try, in just a nutshell, to | think that there is another point between those dates to which 


It | 
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was because, according to Mr. Gregg, that is the date that wa 
fixed in the regulations for a long time, until the Board of Ta, 
Appeals came along and discovered this parenthetical clays, 
that I spoke about, and knocked out the whole thing, and saja 
that the claim had to be filed at the instant of filing the return 
What we are doing now is taking the date that the bureau has 
taken for a long time. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I want to say in that con- 
nection that I think the language of the act of 1921 in paren- 
thesis was wrong. I agree with the Senator from Pennsyv!- 
vania that to require the amortization claim to be filed at tho 
time of filing the return was obviously an injustice to the tax- 
payer; but I still have in mind a very definite opposition to 
extending from the close of the war to March 3, 1924, the 
period within which to manufacture all sorts of claims against 
the Government. That has been the result of that extension 
of time, and in my judgment it has resulted in great injustice 
to the Government. 

I was rather pleased to see that there was an opportunity 
to open up this matter, although I believe it should not. in 
justice, go as far as the Board of Tax Appeals went. I still 


we should not go; and, if it is agreeable to 
should like to have that amendment go over. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let it go over to-night. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrcorp the minority views which I submitted 
upon the pending tax bill. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be made. 
The minority views submitted by Mr. Kine on the calendar 
day of January 28, 1926, are as follows: 


the Senator, [ 


Without objection, that order will 


MINORITY VIEWS 
[To accompany H. R. 1] 
Republican members of the Committee on Finance have sub- 
report to accompany H. R. 1, a bill to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes, which passed th 
House of Representatives in December last. 

The report discusses the bill at considerable length and directs atten- 
tion to the changes which have been made in the bill as it came from 
the House. 

With many of the provisions of the bill as it came from the House, 
and as reported by the Committee on Finance, I am in accord, but 
there are a number of provisions of the bill, particularly in the Senate 
draft, that do not meet my approval, and I am, therefore, submitting 
a brief minority statement. 1 shall not attempt to discuss the bil! or 
analyze in detail the provisions to which I am opposed. When the pill 
is under consideration in the Senate opportunity may be given to elab- 
orate the points of opposition herein specified. 

The majority report refers to the estimates submitted by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury wherein it is estimated that the surplus for the 
fiscal year 1926 will be $262,041,756 and for the fiscal year 1927 
$330,307,895. 

Apparently it was the purpose of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House to make reductions within the limits of the estimated 
surplus for 1927, and the report of the majority of the Finance Com- 
mittee estimates that the reductions provided in the bill will total 
$352,661,000. It is apparently assumed that the bill as reported by 
the Finance Committee wil! raise sufficient revenue to meet the expend!- 
tures estimated by the Budget and by the Treasury Department. In 
view of the fact that former estimates of the Treasury Department 
have not been entirely accurate, and that taxes were collected in ex- 
cess of the amount as estimated, or required to meet the appropria- 
tions made by Congress, it is reasonable to assume that, if the appro- 
priations are within the limits prescribed by the Budget, that there 
will be a surplus for the fiscal year 1927 and succeeding years. 

The science of mathematics does not reign supreme in determining 
in advance the revenues and expenditures of governments, and there 
is always a measnre of uncertainty in making predictions as to the 
sources and extent of revenue for the future. But applying the stand- 
ards which have been accepted, tt is reasonably certain that under 
existing law the revenues for the coming year will exceed those ob- 
tained for the calendar year 1925 or the fiscal year 1925-26. In my 
opinion, if the existing law is continued during the next calendar year 
the revenue derived therefrom will be more than $100,000,000 in excess 
of that obtained in the calendar year 1925. 

It is thought by some who believe that larger tax reductions should 
be made than those indicated in the House or Senate bill that it is the 
purpose of the administration that there shall be a considerable sur- 
plus arising from the bili which it is proposed to pass in order that 
another revenue bill can be offered during the next Congress calling 
for a further reduction in the income and corporate profits taxes. 
An examination of the message of the President transmitting the 
Budget for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, will 
demonstrate that large reductions could be made in the estimated ap- 
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that the Budget esti 
ites and appropriations for the next fiscal year s no spirit of 
retrenchment and no evidence that proper economies are to be intro 
duced into the administration of governmental affairs. 
fhe estimates of appropriations for the next fiscal year show 
amounts for various departments in excess of all legitimate and 
proper demands if economy to be practiced as it is so often 
preached. The estimates for the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Interior, Labor, Navy, and War negative all laims that 
economy is to govern in the adminisiration of these departments; 
and, unfortunately, inordinately large appropriations are to be sought 


to meet the expenses of the departments and executive agencies. 
Yor the War and Navy Departments it is proposed that there shall 
be appropriated for the next fiscal year nearly $600,000,000. It is 
proposed that the appropriations for administration of the Bureau 


of Internal Kevenue and the Veterans’ Bureau will exceed $90,000,000 


per annum. 
instead of economy in the departments of the Government there, 
there is manifest a determination upon the part of substantially all 


executive agencies to decrease their personnel, expand their authority 


and power, and augment their expenditures. If Congress shall re- 
fuse to follow the recommendations of the Budget, as it has done in 
the past, and provide appropriations for sums in the aggregate less 
than the Budget demands, there can be a reduction below the esti- 


mates of the Budget of approximately $200,000,000. 

In view of this fact, and the further fact that the revenues for the 
next calendar year, under the provisions of either the House or 
Senate bills, will exceed the estimates indicated in the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House, or the majority report 
of the Committee on Finance in the Senate, it is manifest that there 
should be material modifications in the bill and substantial reductions 
below the limits fixed by it. 

The majority report of the Finance Committee attributes the surplus 
for the fiscal year past and the estimated surplus for the immediate 
future largely to the result of the “functioning of the Government 
through both the legislative and executive branches of the Government 
on the basis of sound economy.” This declaration is made although 
the report declares that the “ present Budget requirements are over 
three times those prior to the war.” 

There has been persistent propaganda throughout the country to 
the effect that great ecohomies have been effectuated in the executive 
departments; that it has curbed the extravagance of Congress and 
wrought material reductions in the expenses of the Government; and 
in support of this propaganda statements have been made as to the 
expenses of the Government during the war and the expenses during 
the past three or four years. The fact is that the reductions in appro- 
priations for 1923 were only $97,000,000; in 1924, only $91,000,000; 
and for 1925 there was an increase of $84,000,000. 

The Secretary of the Treasury reports that the total ordinary 
receipts for the year ended June 30, 1925, amounted to more than 
$3,780,000,000, and that the expenses chargeable against such receipts 
were more than $3,529,000,000. In 1914 the appropriations of the 
Government, less postal revenues, were $12,000,000; in 1915, $905,- 
000,000; in 1916, $800,000,000; and in 1917, though the war had 
then been entered upon, $1,301,000,000. During the years 1018 and 
1919 the expenses of the war, of course, were stupendous, totaling 
more than $40,000,000,000, including loans made to Duropean nations. 
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But In 1920, $6,000,000,000 covered the expenses of the Government 
and in 1921, $4,257,000,000 met all its expenses, less postal revenues 





I submit that during the past three years there has not been that 
measure of economy so loudly prociatmed, and upon the part of many 
f the executive departments and agencies there has been opposition 
to a reduction of the personnel or a diminution in the expenditures 
in their respective departments or agencies 

Prior to the World W the Stat revenues were approx ly 70 
per cent and the Federal revenues 80 per cent of al! taxes collected 
For the year 1925 the Federal revenues were 41 per cent of the entire 
amount yHected for State and Federal tax The total of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000,000 of taxes are a grievous burden to annually im- 
pose upon the American people, and every possible effort sh vuld he 
made to reduce this burden Efforts to xtect the Federal Govern 
ment into activities which belong to the States should \ ated, and 
the taxing power should be exercised with the utmost ¢ m and 
taxes taken from the people only when the imper e 1 es of. the 
Government require. It is unwise to ha an overflowing Treasury; 
indeed, it were better that its vaults should hold no sury 

Seven years have passed since the World War ended We should 
be in a position to determine the general lines to be followed in raisi z 
evenues for the Federal Government So far as possible, the revenue 
measure which we now frame should possess the Important and prin 
cipal features to be found in future revenue bill For years there 
was gi t opposition to a personal income tax, and no any opposed an 
income or profits tax upon corporate business 

The American people, in my opinion, believe that the principal 
sources from which national revenues are to be drawn are personal 
income ixes, corporate profits tax customs duties, and internal 
‘ e Lx upon tobacco in its various forn and a considerable 
irt of the pe e regard estate taxes as a legitimate sprir from which 
‘ f a) lerived n in peace times Doctor Seligman affirms 
ith reat earnestness that an estate tax is the result of the modern 
democratic movement and that wherever we have democracy there is 
an income tax and an inheritance tax, and the arguments in favor of 
the one are as potent ag those in favor of the other 

Wealth has generally resisted revenue systems which sought to im- 
pose income and estate taxes. Sales taxes have been favored yy the 
rich, though confessedly this system bears oppressively upon he con 
sumer and is unquestionably inequitable in its operations and dis- 
criminatingly burdensome to the poor and those of moderate n 
Sales taxes may be justified in time of war as excise taxes which 
comprehera multitudes of articles and commodities important in tl 
lives of the people; but a rational, scientific, and democratic revenus 
system rejects the proposition to impose a sales tax and it seeks to 
remove substantially all excise taxes 

In the existing law there are excise taxes upon many commodities 
They were laid during the war and shou!d be repealed 

The House bill makes important reductions but does not, in my 
ypinion, go far enough. The bill as it came to the Senate carried taxes 
on admissions and dues, automobiles, capital stock, custombouse entries, 


customhouse withdrawals, passenger tickets, and policies of insurance. 
’ I 


The repeal of miscellaneous taxes made by the House of Representatives 
did not, In my opinion, go far enough Accordingly, on January 7, 
after the bill came to the Senate, I offered amendments designed to 
repeal all of the*above enumerated taxes The bill as reported by the 
Finance Committee repeals all of these taxes except the tax on ad 
missions and dues, the tax on automobiles, and the tax upon policies of 
insurance. The revenue estimated from the tax on automobiles at the 


House rate {s $69,600,000, and the estimated revenue from the tax on 
admissions and dues at the Ifouse rate is $29,000,000 Tl total 
revenues anticipated by the Treasury from these two taxes at the Horse 
rates amount to $98,600,000 for the calendar year 1926 

The stamp tax on policies of insurance carried in the bill amounts 
to 8 cents on each dollar of the premium 
which is not signed or countersigned by an officer 
insurer within the United States. The tax was never designed for 
revenue purposes. The revenue derived from this tax is negligible. 
The tax applies only to the premium on policies of insurance which 
are not written by agents or officers in this country. It is a proposition 
which has no proper place in the revenue act or In any other Federal 
legislation. Ifa State government were to pass such a statute, apply- 
ing it to the contracts of insurance companies which did not maintain 
agents within the State, the law would be repugnant to the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. ‘This law interferes with international 
commerce in a discriminating manner which is not applied any 
other international commercial contract. The tax is both useless and 
improper and ought to be repealed. 

The automobile trade and the multitude of people who use autemo- 
biles, the theatrical profession, and the patrons of the theater are 
demanding the repeal of the automobile tax and the tax upon theater 
tickets. Instead of repealing these taxes, the bill as reported by the 
majority of the Finance Committee, repeals the Federal tax on estates, 
from which the revenues are somewhat in excess of those estimated 
to be derived from the taxes retained on automobiles and theater 
tickets. I adhere to my view that these taxes upon automobiles, 
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theater tickets, and policies of Iinsenvrance ought to be repealed and that 
the pretermitted revenues should be covered by corresponding econo- 
mies in expenditure, which I am confident can be made when the 
appropriation bills are before the Senate. If this be done the Budget 
will be balanced notwithstanding the repeals. 
ESTATE TAX 

! understand, most of the members of the Finance Committee 
fs or the repeal of the Federal! estate taxes. I dissent from the posi- 
th whieh they have taken Under existing law the estate taxes will 
vield approximately $110,000,000 in taxes for the calendar year 1926. 
rhe House reduced the maximum rate of the tax on estates of de 
eedents from 40 to 20 per cent. The rates were progressively fixed 
from 1 per cent on the second $50,000 of the gross estate to 20 
per cent on the exeess above $10,000,000. The present law allows a 
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credit upon any estate or inheritance tax paid to any State up to 25 
per cent of the Federal’ tax The House bill increases the credit to | 
KO per cent of the Federal tax 

The Finance Committee not only recommend the repeal of the 
Inw, but also recommend that the rates be fixed by the revenue act of 


1924 be repealed retroactively so that the rates provided by the revenue 


act of 1921 shall apply to the taxes on all estates of decedents who | 
have died since the enactment of the 1921 law and be effective to the | 
date of the repeal of the 1924 act as proposed in the amendment offered | 


by the majority of the Finance Committee It is conceded that this 
revision of rates with retroactive application will mean a loss of 
$20,000,000 of revenue for the calendar year of 1926, and, of course, 
all revenne derived from estate taxes would soon cease. Moreover, the 


Finance Committee recommends that the 1921 rates apply to those | 


estates which have already paid taxes under the 1924 law and that 
refunds be made of payments which exceed the taxes which in these 
cases would have been paid under the rates prescribed by the revenue 
act of 1921. 

The majority of the Finance Committee bluntly declare that the 
Federal Government shall no longer regard the estates of decedents 
as a legitimate source of revenue for the Federal Government. Un- 
doubtedly persuasive reasons may be urged in support of that view, 
but I do not believe that it is opportune or prudent to repeal the 
estate tax at the present time, and there are substantial reasons why 
this form of taxation should, at least under present economic con- 
ditions, be retained by the Federal Government. It was urged be 
fore the Ways and Means Committee by various persons that the 
States should have an exclusive right to collect taxes upon the estates 
of decedents and upon gifts and also upon the distributive shares of 
estates. It was argued that because States controlled the devolution 
of property that it was Improper for the Federal Government to 
Invade this field for revenue. 

Doctor Adams testified before the committee and combated the 
views of those who insisted that the Federal Government should 
leave to the States the exclusive right to tax estates. He argued in 
favor of a Federal tax with a maximum of from 12 to 15 per cent. Doc- 
tor Seligman, who is recognized as one of the great political economists 
of our country and an authority on taxation, opposed the withdrawal 
of the Federal Government from the field of estate taxation. 
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shares. Some of the rates are graduated according to the amount of 
the shares and others according to the direct, remote, or collateral 
relation of the heirs and distributees who may take parts of the 
estate. There has been some exploitation of the alleged conflict jo 
tween fhe Federal estate tax and the various State inheritance ty 
laws. But this conflict between the Federal and State laws is not 
nearly so great, either in substantive difference or in legal effect, as 
are the conflicts between the State laws themselves. 

It is important in the formulation of revenue legislation that con- 
stancy and dependability in the revenues be attained if possible and, 
if impossible, that constancy and dependability be approximated to 
the greatest attainable degree. The territory comprised with the 
United States is divided into 48 separate territorial segments, within 
one of which is the domicile of every decedent whose estate becomes 
subject to the tax. If the tax be imposed by the domiciliary law as 
distinguished from the Federal law, the value of the estates subject 
to the tax will vary greatly from year to year according to the acci- 
dents of death and the variation in the value of the estates of those 
who may die within a particular domiciliary jurisdiction from one 
year. to another. 

But when all the inequalities and fluctuations of estate values 
arising separately in the several States are merged into one aggre- 
gate taxable estate value for the whole country and subject to the 
Federal tax, we may have an approximation to uniformity in the rey- 
enue, because the decreased estate-tax values in some States will be 
offset and averaged by the increased estate-tax values in other States 
within any given year. 

The Federal estate tax is uniform throughout the country. It is 
applied without discrimination or exception to all estates large enough 
to come within the operation of the act. It does produce uniformity 
in operation and equality in the incidence of the tax. There are 
some who oppose the Federal estate tax upon land because the States 
have the exclusive power to prescribe the law for the succession of 
such estates. It is true that the States have a peculiar and exclusive 
jurisdiction or, rather, sovereignty over the lands within their terrt- 
torial confines and that the larger part of State revenues are obtained 
from the taxes upon lands 

It is the taxation of so-called intangibles, or rather of capital and 
debt securities which exist only in contemplation of law, which are 
legally attached to the person of the owner, the evidences of which 
may be transferred from place to place with the owner, and which 
are legally referred to the domicile of the owner; it is in this field 


| of taxation that a Federal estate tax alone will operate with uni- 


Undoubtedly there is a powerful propaganda in faver of the position | 


taken by the Finance Committee. There are those who are opposing 
a Federal tax upon estates upon the theory that the States alone 
should possess this field of revenue. But back of this movement 
to repeal the Federal estate act there is a determined purpose to have 
the States repeal existing statutes which levy taxes upon estates or 
distributive shares of estates. 

It is claimed that any tax upon the property of decedents is a tax 
upon capital, and is therefore socialistic. This view is not supported 
by the best publicists and authorities upon taxation. Technically, 
every tax upon property is a tax upon capital. Obviously this is 
true if the property is unproductive. All taxation affects capital 
accumulation, because a part, at least, of income or taxes would have 
been saved; that is, converted into capital. The tax on estates is not 
on property, as such, but a duty imposed on the intestate or testa- 
mentary succession of property. Congress has the same power to lay 
duties on the devolution of property from the dead to the living as it 
has to lay taxes on the transfer of property by deed to living persons, 
This point has been settled and is no longer open to controversy. 

it appears that 46 of the States of the Union have heretofore im- 
posed taxes in some form or other upon estates of deceased persons 
as such, er upon the distributive shares of such estates passing by 
inheritance, distribution, or testament. At the present time it is re 
ported that all of the States have such taxes excepting only the States 
of Florida, Alabama, and Nevada. ‘There is no local inheritance tax 
in the District of Columbia, but the estates of decedents domiciled 
within the District are subject to the existing Federal estate tax, 
which the pending bill, if passed as reported, will repeal, 

There is neither uniformity ner consistency in the general tenor or 
the specific provisions of the various estate and inheritance taxes in 
force in the several States of the Union. There is great disparity in 
the rates, There is marked dissimilarity in the graduations of the tax 
as imposed upon the value of estates, or as imposed upon distributive 


formity, constancy, and equality. 

For the fiscal year 1925, which ended on June 30 last, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue reported that there was collected on 
the value of corporation capital stock taxes to the amount of over 
$90,000,000. This tax was laid at the rate of $1 per thousand on 
the valine of the corporate capital. It follows that the tax was 
imposed upon capita) values in the sum of $90,000,000,000. There 
was an exemption of $5,000 allowed each corporation, which for the 
approximately 400,000 corporations of the country affords an additional 
capital value of $2,000,000,000. The value of the corporate capital of 
the country may therefore be taken conservatively at $92,000,000,000, 
which sum is independent of outstanding corporate shares, the par 
value of which is greatly in excess of this sum. 

This capital value of $92,000,000,000 is also exclusive of outstane- 
ing corporate indebtedness whether funded or current. For the year 
1928 the Commissioner of Internal Revenue reports that corporations 
were allowed interest deductions in the sum of $38,277,625,971. We 
do not have specific figures as to the amount of this capital indebted- 


| ness. But if this interest be capitalized at 6 per cent we produce a 


eapital sum of $54,000,000,000, and if this interest be capitalized at 
5 per cent we produce a capital sum of $65,000,000,000. 

The aggregate value of corporate cupital, therefore approaches 
$157,000,000,000, represented by innumerable shares, bonds, and other 


| securities. The amount of Federal and State bonds, the current income 


eee 


from which is exempt from taxation, amount in the aggregate to 
$14,000,000,000 at the present time. Corporate and public capital 
must, therefere, approximate $170,000,000,000, without taking into 


-account the large capital of privately owned mortgages. 


A considerable proportion of these great intangible capital values 
passes each year by succession or distribution in the estates of de- 
ceased persons. These tremendous values have no fixed loci within 
the various States. They move about with the same facility with 
which the residence of the owner may be transferred from one State 
to another. The profits and interest which these tremendous cavital 
values produce are derived from the work and consumption of ail 
the inhabitants of the country without respect to State lines. The 
producing properties which sustain these capital values have their 
loci in every part of the country. The commerce of this country is 
not conscious of State lines. It draws its profits from every corner 
of the country and from every community of the country and, indeed, 
from every inhabitant. This great wealth is concentrated in certain 
States, in great cities, in delightful climates, and is gravitating toward 
the States where there are no duties upon inheritances. Producing 
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properties are in one State. The securities which drain of the profits 
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It is impolitic in the highest degree that certain favored financial 


s, certain favored climes, and certain favored communities 
should, by the residence of wealthy persons within them, give the 
States wherein such centers, communities, and climates exist the ex- 

sive right to death duties upon the transmission of the capital 
stock and capital securities of which the real producing and profit- 
able wealth of the country is constituted It is reported that more 
than $162,000,000 of annual income is received from public steck or 


urities which is exempt from the Federal income taxes. The only 
° . 
effective way in which the capitalized value of such income may be 


taxed, the income itself not being taxable, Is by the laying of a 
Federal duty upon such capital property in the estates of deceased 
rsona, 


Undoubtedly there are inequalities and some injustices arising out of 


the manner in which estate and inheritance taxes are now imposed in 
the United States. There is no uniformity, and a number of the States, 
as well as the District of Columbia, do not impose inheritance or estate 
taxes. They become isles of safety and encourage persons of wealth to 
establish their domiciles within their borders Some States do not 

yntent themselves with taxing property within their territorial limits, 


but tax the personal and Intangible property of decedents whose domi! 
are without their borders. 4} 
doubtedly exist by reason of the f: 
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It has been suggested that to secure untformity there should be but 
one agency employed to lay and collect estate taxes and that such 
agency should make proper distribution to all the States, based upon 
population or some other just and rational plan. 

But we can not deal in academic or speculative questions now. Un 


doubtedly reforms in this fleld of taxation sare imperative, but it can 
not be urged, in my opinion, that it would be a reform for the Federal 
Government to abandon the fleld entirely. It may be that when the 
States adopt a uniform and just system for the taxing of the property 





of decedents the Federal Government may, with propriety, withdraw 
from this field of taxation. But so long as enormous assets escape 


taxation or make wholly inadequate returns for the maintenance of the 
economic and political life of the country, there will be a strong and 
valid reason for the Federal Government to assert its power to tax the 
accumulations of wealthy decedents. 

The inheritance tax as a Federal policy fs not new. It was adopted 
in the early days of the Republic. President Roosevelt, in his annual 
messages to Congress in 1906-07, strongly advocated a Federal! inher- 
itance tax. In 1916 an estate tax was passed by Congress and signed 
President Wilson. It provided a maximum rate of 10 per cent on 
estates. Our country was not then at war, and while there are stronger: 
reasons for a Federal estate tax in time of war than in time of peace, 
nevertheless, it may not be said that it is purely a war tax. 
Britain derives a large part of her revenue from estates, 
past eight years the Federal Government 
$750,000,000 from estates. 

It may be said in passing that the Federal Government has, during 
the same period, appropriated approximately $600,000,000 to aid the 


by 


Great 
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States in the discharge of obligations which rest upon them. It is 
regrettable, but nevertheless it is true, that the States more and 
more are appealing to the Federal Government to aid them in per- 


forming purely State functions. 

There is much criticism because billions of tux-exempt securities are 
issued, which neither the States nor the Federal Government can 
reach for tax purposes. Many of these securities belong to the estates 
of decedents. Only by a Federal estate or inheritance tax 
Federal Government derive revenue from them. 

I dissent from the action of the majority of the Finance Committee 
in recommending the repeal of the estate tax. fn my opinion, the 
rates fixed in the House bill should be adopted, but the large credit 
in the bill should be reduced. The House bill provides for 2 
credit of 80 per cent for the taxes paid to any State. The existing 
law provides a 25 per cent credit. As an original proposition, I 
am opposed to allowing any credit for taxes paid to the States. 
Federal estate tax should be temperate and so reasonable as not to 
call for remission of taxes imposed by the States. The provision per- 
mitting credits for taxes paid to the States against the Federal estate 
tax will be regarded as a scheme to compel the States to pass in- 
heritance tax laws. It appears to be an indirect method of coercing 
the States with respect to their tax policies. Congress should not 
attempt to dictate to the States with respect to their internal affairs. 
The integrity of the States should not be attacked or their right to 
determine their own internal policies infringed upon. 

I do not approve of the retroactive provisions of the Senate bill 
under which the 1921 rates are applied to the estates of those who 
come within the provisions of the 1924 estate tax law. 


GIvt TAX 
The gift tax found in the revenue act of 1024 was a proper cor- 
relative to the estate tax. In my opinion it should not be repealed. 
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If a suitable provision {a enacted which stects against m 
to evade inheritance or estate taxes, then there would be sot justt 
fication tn the repeal of the gift tax 
SURTAX RATES 
I do not approve the surtax rates reported In the ! | ) 
between 22.000 and $100,000 I lieve that the ites or th 
brackets comprising these incomes ought to have been r sed dow 
ward to the amount at least of $44,000,000 in the revenues to be 
derived from surtaxes on these incomes as estimated for tn the House 
ill If there is to be real equality in s ax reductions, it is neces- 
sary that the redu tions be more f distributed than yas lone in 
the House bill or is proposed to be done in the committee vd 
ment. fhe Democratic ity of the Finance Commit agreed 
upon a schedule of rates these brackets which ought to hav een 
accepted by the committee and which I recommend to the Senate as 
more acceptable than the rates carried the committee amendment 
rhe reductions in the brackets « ) iz nes twe £°° OOO 
and $100,900, as provided in the House bill, as made by t Reoub 
ican majority of the Finance (¢ nict and as proposed by t! 
Democratic minority of the Finan Committee, are se in the 
following table 
Surtar payahi , er I nos j or £29,009 ear ii 
| P ent 
Redu ed 
°, Hy tien | POLO ? 
Net income 1924 | House min | m ‘ ; D 
rntes bill per cent ’ 
ym 1924 _— . 
Ss from 
i y24 tax 
} 
$24,000 $440 $335 D $535 12% $ 17 
$26,000 540 2 4 525 ” : 15 
$28,000 740 Hitid 10 is 
$30,000 920 wy 825 ho Ww 
$32,009. 1, 120 1, 065 15 12 RN 21 
I atest tain 1, 320 1, 25 4 1, 165 12 \ é 
ee 1, 40 1, 485 sq «(1,345 13 2 22 
$38,000 i 1,780 | 1,725 ; 1, 545 13 1, 38 22 
$40,000... 2, 040 1, 085 2% «1,745 i4 1. & 2k 
$45,000... 2, 730 135 2'9| 2,306 14 24 
$50,000... 3, 540 a3, 2,925 i? 25 
| Eee 4, 470 fi 3, 19 | 8, 2 
$60,000_..........- 5, 480 8 i 21 4,9 2 
he .| 7,780 i4 6, 005 23 5, 8 2 
$80,000_........ 10, 480 ; } SOS 26 7, 125 RZ 
$90,000 — 13, 540 | 10, 405 > 705 28 a’ O40 4 
$100,000 17,020 | 12, 305 23 S 32 10, 76 7 
° i i indiintaindialtnagli i ntsilielishiibn decal ina 
| Plus. 
PUBLICIT yr OM TAXES 
Section 257 of the revenue a 1024 m 3 > tax returna 
public records and provides that the Commissioner of Internal Rev 
enue shall in each year prepare and make available for publ nspection 
in each district lists containing the name and po fice address of 
each person making an income-tax return with a sta mt « thea 
amount of the Income paid by each person on the list. There has been 
a propaganda carried on against income-tax publicity which has been 
persistent enough to have induced the House to repeal this provision 
of the law. No adequate ressons have been advanced for this action 
It does not appear that the public interest is adversely affected by 
income-tax publicity. I believe that the effect of publication ts whole 
some certainly that the advantag of publicity to the Government 





outweigh the objections which interested persons have urged against it 
There has not been sufficient experience in the operation of income-tax 
publicity to warrant the making of any final conclusions upon the sub- 
ject. It is unwise in my opinion for Congress to take precipitate 
action upon this subject upon the false assumption that the clamor of 
the propagandists is the volce of the people I am opposed to the 
repeal of the Income-tax publicity provision of the present law. 
INCRRASE IN THE CORPORATE PROFITS TAX 


In my opinion it is unnecessary In order u 
expenses of the Government to increase the corporate rate to 
per cent. The Government actuary estimates that in 
tax rate will add $87,000,000 to the revenues This increase will bear 

is limited and whose 


heavily upon many corporations whose income 
It will particularly be burdensome to the 


field of activities is narrow. 

public-service corporations whose charges for services rendered to the 
publie are limited by law or by regulations of public commissgiona 
and boards and whose profits are likewise limited by law or by regula- 
tion. A 13% per cent tax upon the profits of many corporations could 
easily be borne by them. Indeed, by reason of many consolidations of 
corporations for the purpose of monopoly, and the successful exertion 


of power by many corporations against competition, the profits derived 


to et the legitimate 


13% 
the 


tox 


this Increase 





utility 


by them are enormous, and a tax at the per cent indicated could easily 


be met. 

All tax measures must envisage the country as a whole and not 
segments, and this particular provision must comprehend all cor- 
porations aad not merely the giant corporations whose earnings are 
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inordinately large and unfustifably great. In order to do full justice 
in the premises {t might be wise to attempt differentiation between 
corporations and provide a fair graduation so that the taxes imposed 
upon corporations with large earnings might bear a higher rate than 
those Imposed upon corporations which by reason of their small 
earnings naturally fall into a separate category. In my opinion there 
is no necessity for inereasing the rate to 13% per cent. It is some- 
times necessary to compel economy and it were better to face a lean 
Treasury by reducing taxes and curtailing expenses than to encotr- 
age profligate expenditures by collecting taxes which would produce 
a eurplus 
BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 


I am opposed to the continuance of 16 members to sit on the 


Board of Tax Appeals. Twelve members and even a fewer num- 
ber ought to be adequate for this board I am opposed to the in 
crease In the salaries from $7,500 to $10,000 per annum. I am 


certain that there will be no improvement in the effectiveness or 
service of the board by increasing thelr salaries. Out of 16 mem- 
bers now on tne board, 11 were formerly employees in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and all of them at salaries less than they are 
now recelving Five members have been taken into the board from 
available men outside the bureau. 

There ia evidence tending to show that efforts were made to 
make this board a permanent adjunct to the revenue department 


and to give life positions to its members The Senate greatly im- 
proved the provisions of the House bill dealing with this subject. 
In my opinion, the board should be reduced to 12 members with 
shorter terms of office and with specific provisions that within a 


period, not exceeding five years, its membership should be reduced 
to not exceeding seven members 

I am also opposed to the creation of cight new positions under the 
title of assistants to the general counsel of internal revenue. This 19 
apparently a scheme to take care of eight men now in the bureau with 
higher salaries than they are now receiving. The Solicitor of Internal 
Revenue, even under the new title of general counsel, bas no need for 
elght new assistants. He already has 162 lawyers under him. That 


ought to be assistants sufficient, If Congress would improve and rec-| eongress assembled the other day asked that this commission 


tify the definitive provisions of law which govern the income tax and 
the corporate profits tax, the service of the great, legal staff of the 
bureau, as well as of the appeals board, would be very much curtailed. 
Conditions will not be rectified by multiplying staffs and benches of 
lawyers, Augmented appropriations will not cure the evils which are 
known to exist. 

Congress must correct the substantive parts of the law to accompliab 
real reforms. The pending bill, like its predecessors, is a makeshift in 


its administrative provisions. This is admitted by the proposal to have | 


au congressional commission to re-form the revenue act. 

The bill carries no sufficient provision to correct the evils found and 
reported by the select committee which has investigated the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The bill perpetuates the structural defects of the 
present law. The work of reforming the revenue act will have to 
begin where this bill ends. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 2) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the consolidation of national banking associations,” 
approved November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, 
section 51387, section 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 
6150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, sec- 
tion 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as 
amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and to 
amend section 9, section 18, section 22, and section 24 of the 
Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on’ Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

THE DAIRY INDUSTRY AND THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution which I send to the desk may be received out of 
order and read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not ask consideration of it 
to-night? He just wants to have it read? 

Mr. SCHALL. No; I want to have it read, and I wish to 
make a very few remarks on it. 

The VICE PRESIDBPNT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be received and read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 142) was read, as follows: 

Whereas the President of the United States on or about July 9, 1924, 
requested the Tariff Commission to investigate the cost of production 
of butter In the United States and abroad, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the condition of the dairy industry in relation to its needs for 
additional tariff protection; and 

Whereas the commission has used an unreasonable length of time fin 
which to make such investigation and report its findings to the Presi- 
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dent, and has wholly failed to make such report to the President- 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in view of the grave situation now confronting + 
dairy industry, and tn view of its urgent need for further Protectior 
from imports of foreign-made butter and butter substitutes, which in 
ports are used to unduly depress the American market, said Tarirt 
Commission is hereby directed to file forthwith with the President {ts 
report. 

Resolved further, That Congress shall immediately institute a thor 
ough Investigation into the methods and procedure used by the United 


States Tariff Commission in the conduct of its business. 1 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, the Tariff Commission was 
created, I take it, for the purpose of prompt action. The a: 
tion taken in this butter case, if it ls any criterion to go by. is 
anything but prompt. " 

The President of the United States a year ago last July 
asked a report. They finished their hearings last April, and 
still no report has been made. The President has intimated 
time and again that he would like a report. Congressmen from 
the ,Northwestern States time and again have called on the 
commission and asked when this report would be made, and 
they haye been told “ Very shortly,” “Very shortly,” “ Ver, 
shortly.” : 

Meanwhile butter has gone down from 35 to 40 per cent, 
Shiploads of butter from Denmark, from Australia, and from 
New Zealand are pouring in on our markets. Just the other 
day a report of 500,000 pounds of butter being shipped into 
this country from Australia caused the market to drop 3 cents 
a pound. 

It seems that thls commission are not very diligent. In the 
time that this matter has been before the commission they have 
handed down only 17 reports. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion have handed down 1.000, the Supreme Court of the United 
States have handed down 200, and yet the Tariff Commission 
are going to send in this report “very promptly”! 


It is no wonder that the dairy interests of this country in 


be abolished. It is of no purpose unless it will act. We 
could pass through the Congress of the United States an act 
to relieve the dairy interests of this country in less time than 
it has taken for this commission to act. Their hearings were 
concluded last April, and still no report has been made. 

It seems to me that some action should be taken, either to 
make the Tariff Commission do business, as it was intended 
that it should, or else to abolish it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understand 
that the resolution submitted by the Senator from Minnesota 
will He on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will lie on the 
table, 

TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah will not move a recess now. Why do we not go on for 
two or three hours and get some of the other amendments out 
of the way? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have gotten the amendments brought for- 
ward by the Senator from Pennsylvania out of the way, and 
no Senator is prepared to go on to-night. I did not give notice 
of a night session. So many Senators had engagements that 
I felt that it would be impossible to go on longer to-night. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there any more important engagement 
in the world than getting this tax bill out of the way? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is not. I wish we could start to- 
morrow with night sessions; but to-morrow is Saturday, and 
I gave notice to-day that we would start night sessions on 
Monday. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope we will go forward now and hold 
sessions long enough to transact business. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what we are going to do if a 
majority of the Senate will agree to it. 


RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the order for a recess 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow be carried out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
moves that the Senate take a recess under the previous order. 

The motion was agreed to: and (at 6 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Saturday, February 6, 1926, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frivay, February 5, 1926 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D 
the following prayer: 


, offered 


© Thou who hast kept and blest us all our days, we would 
this day with an offering of thanksgiving. Words are 
so helpless to express the fullness and majesty of divine love 


} i¥ 
DEY 


that will not let us go. But let Thy goodness and mercy, 
© Lord, continue to be our portion. With Thy guidance every 
nroblem will be easier and every burden lighter. Give the 


interpreting light of Thy spirit unto all of us. 


nNence 


Grant Thy 
to all hearts and give relief to any who may be weary. 
Impress us with our simple duty, namely, to love God, to be 
kindly to His children, and to keep our souls clean. Amen. 


| 
} 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and | 
approved 
THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
ah : 


ftoolf 
its as 


into the Committee of the Whole House for the consid- 


erntion of the Private Calendar, Pending that motion, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the consideration of those bills in 
the Committee of the Whole House general debate be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the motion to go into the Com 


mittee of the Whole House, the gentleman from Connecticut 
asks unanimous consent that in the consideration of bills 
the Private Calendar in the Committee of the Whole 
general debate be dispensed with. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER 
tleman from Connecticut that the House resolve itself into the 


on 


House | 


The question is on the motion of the gen- | 


Committee of the Whole House for the consideration of bills | 


on the Private Calendar. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House for the consideration of bills on the Privat 
Calendar, with Mr, Lewisacu in the ebair. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will first bill 


report the 


on 
the Private Calendar. 
FREDERICK MARSHALL 
The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill | 
(H. R. 585) for the relief of Frederick Marshall. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 


ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sailors | 


Frederick Marshall, who enlisted in the United States Navy October 
22, 1862, and served on the Cygne and Lancester as an ordinary sea- 
man, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged 
honorably from the naval service of the United States on the 2lst day 


| The Chair hears none. 


of October, 1865. 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last | 
word. Practically every bill of this kind that has been passed 


heretofore has had a proviso that no pension or allowance shall 


be held te accrue prior to the passage of the act, no back pen- | 


sions, nor prize money, nor bounties, nor allowances. Would 
the gentleman from California accept such an amendment? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I agree to such an amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, then I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bree: Line 9, at the end of the line, 
strike out the period, insert a colon and the following language: 
“ Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance, or other emolu- 
ment shall be held accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a 
favorable recommendation. 


LUCY D. KNOX 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1110) granting six months’ pay to Lucy D. Knox. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Lucy B. Knax, widow of the late Lieut. Com- 
mander Forney Moore Knox, United States Navy, is hereby allowed an 
amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate said Forney Moore Knox 
Was receiving at the date of his death. 
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Sec. 2. That 


the payment of the amount of mons herel tllowed 
and authorized to be paid to said Lucy B. Koox is authorized to be 
made from the appropriation for beneficiaries of officers who dle whil 
in the active service of the United States Navy 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the la 
word. 


1+ 
On the face of this bill a man’s sympathy might lead 
him to let it go by, but I call the attention : 
to the actual condition in this cas This 
died during the war, when other 


of the commi 


e widows hou 


provisions were made by th 
Congress for the payment of allowances, and the gratuity of 
six months’ salary which was in yogue in peace times wa 


repealed for all officers. If this bill is passed, it will set up a 
precedent binding upon Congress to pay the widow of 


soldier an equal amount; at least, I think if we can vote it 
for one widow, we can vote it for every widow, and ought to 
do so. What are the facts regarding this widow? Is the Gov 


ernroent treating her fairly? 


The Congress such 


has never conferred any 
right on widows of officers or men of the N 
where the death occurred, 


interim between October 6, 


reneral gratui 
avy and Marir ( 
hea W ; 


as in this ca i i 
1917, and June 4, 1920, the for 
being the date of the repeal of legislation which h 
authorized such gratuity the Navy and Mari 
Corps officers and met late of such gratuity f 


se, in 


widows of 
and later the 


widows of regulars and expressly confined such authorizati 
to the widows of reguiars. I refer, gentlemen, to the act 
March 13, 1908, as amended by the act of August 22, 1912, and 


again of October 6, 1917, and as amended 
same year; and the opinion of the 
this kind of legislation. 


in December of tl 
Attorney General is against 
The Comptroller General ruled age 





it in 1922. During this period of time the death toll of office: 
|} and men of the Navy and Marine Corps was necessaril i 
There is quite a number of cases of this kind if i 
gcing to pay one you should pay all. I am not setting up fl 
claim that we should not pay any, but I am tting up 
claim that we should not single cut one, | ! | 

she happens to have me Member of Con 1 ¥ inter 
ested in her case and leave those less fortunate to look af 
their own interests. What is the Government doing to-day for 
this widow? Because she is tl widow of a soldier she get 
a pension of $30 a month for life Because she is the moth 
of three children she gets an additional $22 a month, maki 

a total pension straight-out of $52 a month as a wife and as a 
mother. She has a dependent mother living with her and s] 


gets an additional $20 a month, making her pension to-d $72 
a month. 


Keep in mind, gentlemen, that the of 


widow 


in offieer, tn 
my judgment, of the late war does not deser any more mn 
sideration than the widow of an officer of the Spanish-American 
Var, and there is not a Spanish-American War veteran who 
is wholly incapacitated and has a wife and three children but 


who has a greater responsibility than even a widow 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
Mr. BEGG. I ask for five minutes 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there 


gentleman 
more time 
{After 


expired. 


objection? a pause] 


Mr. BEGG. I say, if a wounded soldier 
pacitated his financial drain with the same 
greater than the drain on this woman. Now, the Government 
pays her $72 a month. What else do we do? During 
war we passed an insurance feature of the war. 

I was not here when that was done, but I read that which 
leads me to the conclusion that the Government passed that 
compulsory insurance so the dependents of the man who wus 


is wholly inea- 
size famlly is 


the 


killed or died of disease and wounds would have an income 
to keep them out of the pauper class. This husband had 
$10,000 insurance, and therefore adding that to the 872 a 
month pension she draws she gets $129.50 a month. Now ! 


do not believe that this Congress can go on record of having 
unreasonable sympathy in a particular case when you have 
a widow of Spanish War veterans, none of whom get what 
this woman is now getting. The Spanish War widow, with 
a family and the same responsibility upon her, draws the 
munificent sum of $380 a month. Now, Mr. Chairman, that is 
all I have to say. If the House in its wisdom wants to take 
this step I think it behooves us to pass general legislation 
to take care of widows of the Civil War 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. In one minute; I desire to finish this. It ap- 
pears in the last analysis to me a soldier is a soldier whether 
he was in the Civil War, whether he was in the Mexican War, 
or was in the Spanish War, and I would not make any decided 
difference. Now I will yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will say for the information of the 
gentleman from Ohio and the House that the Committee on 
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Cjnims has had to consider exactly this same situation lately. ! a general law, because by that means you can keep your hand 

7 his morning a bill was referred to me as chairman of | on the purse strings instead of giving the Navy Departmen: 

tli nmmittee, Which proposed an additional payment to one | the power to pay out money under a general law. 

wh already under the protection of the compensation law | Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

which Congre passed. Now, if we are going to establish a | Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

precedent in this respect we must also treat others who are | Mr. BEGG. Where does the gentleman differentiate between 
illans not connected with the Army or Navy in the same | the man who dies in peace times and the man who dies 

Way O} inner. The establishment of any such precedent as | during a war? 

this is going to involve | Mr. VINSON of Georgia. You can not make any distinction 
Ur. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? Mr. BEGG. Then, why do you not bring in a bill and give 
Mr. UNDERHILL. In a moment. It is going to involve | six months’ gratuity to the heirs of everyone who died in the 

Congre in « maze of legislation and discrimination and in- | war? 

justice and inequity. Now, I will yield 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Does the gentleman know how many 
other bills like this have been passed? 


Mr. UNDERHILL. ‘It has not been brought to my atten- 


Mr. LINTIIICUM. It ought to be brought to the gentle- 
ULIOT, 


Mr. BEGG Mr. Chairman, I want to correct one misstate- 


ment I mad 1 made the misstatement that the widow of a 
Spanish War Veteran gets $30 a month; she gets $20. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia Mr. Chairman, usually the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bree] is accurate when he presents iis 
viewpol n any bill before the Hlouse, but unfortunately this 
morning he is not as accurate as usual. In the first place, he 
stated that this naval officer. died during the war—— 


Mr. BEGG Died after the war. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As a matter of fact, he died Feb- 
ruary 16, 1920. No dangerous precedent is set by this special 
bill granting to this widow six months’ gratuity. Under the 
aw of 1990S whenever an officer of the Army or Navy died his 
widew was entitled to six months’ gratuity. In 1917 we en- 
acted what is known as the Veterans’ Bureau law, and by the 
enactment of that law, with no intention on the part of Cen- 
gress, the law of 1908 was repealed. On June 4, 1920, we 
reenacted the law that was repealed in 1917, which was the 
1908 law The 1917 law was the Veterans’ Bureau law, so 

fore you see it never was the intention of Congress to 
repeal the six months’ gratuity. This man, unfortunately, 
died 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman is correct about 
that, why does not his committee bring in a general bill? Why 
single out one individual and bring in a private bill instead of 
bringing in general legislation? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. TI am glad the gentleman called 
my attention to that. The Navy Department recommends 
a general bill to take care of all cases of this kind. The Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, however, prefers that every case 
should stand on its own merits, and we have reported every 
bill that has been presented to the committee which fell within 
this class. The report discloses the fact that Congress has 
already enacted five or six private bills for persons who died 
during that period of time, that is, between October 6, 1917, 
and June 4, 1920. This bill was favorably considered by the 
ifouse last session and promptly passed. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman does not mean to 
say that Congress has passed a law covering privates? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; no general law. However, 
private bills have been enacted granting six months’ gratuity. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Then why not pass a bill allowing 
the widow of every married man who was killed in the World 
War six months’ pay? Why not be just about it? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Up to 1917, whenever they died 
their widows drew it; all those who died between 1908 and 
19i7 were entitled to draw itt. The law was repealed by the 
Veterans’ Bureau act of October 6, 1917. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman understands also 
hat the war risk insurance act of 1917 liberalized the compen- 

tion very much and carried a specifie provision that it should 
be in lieu of other pay and allowances under the general law? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; and Congress came back in 
1920 and reenacted the 1908 law, giving the families of these 
men the right to draw the gratuity after they found out that 
the veterans’ law had repealed the 1908 law. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That has no reference to the war 
whutever, 

‘ir. VINSON of Georgia. In every case which has come 
before the committee, the committee has been of opinion that 
these cases should be taken care of as they are presented by 
individuals. That was done in the case of Harriet B. Castle, 
and also in the case ef Alice P. Dewey, and in the case of 
Josephine Barin, and that of Ellen MeNamara. Those cases 
have all been enacted into law, and every case of that kind 
that comes before the committee is favorably reported. I 
prefer to deal with those things separately rather than under 


ithereft 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think it is far better to do it 
in this way. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman mean to leave the impres- 
sion with Congress and the country that he, as a member 
of the committee, perhaps will favor a six months’ gratuity 
to the dependents of every soldier losing his life in the war? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 1 will cross that bridge when we 
comé to it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. This is that case. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The widow and dependents of 
every soldier in the Army, Marine Corps, and Navy who dies 
in the service under the law today gets six months’ gratuity. 

Mr. BPGG. Do they get insurance? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; if it has been provided for. 

Mr. BEGG. Can they take it to-day? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Certainly not. 

Mr. BEGG. This gretuity law was enacted to take care of 
the provisions exacted by the war-risk insurance. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The husband of this woman bought 
and paid for the insurance, but of course she would not get it 
unless he had applied for it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Is not this widow also drawing some 
compensation from the Government? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Certainly; and the widow of any 


| soldier who dies to-day would draw compensation as the widow 


of a soldier and in addition would get the six months’ gratuity. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; the gentleman is not mis- 
taken. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The wife of a soldier who died in con- 
sequence of injury received in the war would not receive six 
months’ pay. She would receive whatever compensation ihe 
Government pays and whatever war-risk insurance her bus- 
band had. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the soldier dies in the Army, his 
widow is entitled to compensation as the widow of a soldier, 
and in addition she is entitled to six months’ gratuity; and 
that is all this widow is entitled to. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. But she does not receive compensa- 
tion under the war risk insurance act unless she proves that 
her husband’s death related to the service. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If she proves that her husband's 
death was in line of duty, if he died to-day she would be en- 
titled to a pension and to six months’ gratuity. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the gentleman's committee reported 
out other bills like this? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The committee has never failed up 
to this time te favorably report such a bill. We have already 
passed seven cases similar to this. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They were passed by the House? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; they passed the House and 
they became laws. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman.yield? 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. How much compensation is this widow 
drawing? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Twenty dollars under the pension 
law, and so much for her dependent children and mother. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does not the gentleman think that it was the 
intention of Congress that this six months’ gratuity should 
take the place of that? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; because to-day under the law 
they would get identically the same thing. They would be 
entitled to a pension and allowance for minor children, insur- 
ance, and to six months’ gratuity. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is wrong. In that case, if 
they were entitled to it under the law, they would not have 
to come in here. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia, I mean under the act of 1920. It 
was only a lapse between the enactment of 1917 and that of 
1920. For three years the gratuity law did not apply. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
enacting clause. 


The time of the gentleman from Georgia 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 


fr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
lust word. 

the CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 

rike out the enacting clause. Does the gentleman desire 
to be recognized ? 

ur, BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, this bill was taken 
up at the last session of Congress, and under the plan that 


only bills not objected to should be considered I objected to its 
‘ ieration at that time. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But the bill was passed? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It passed later on, but the gentleman 
remembers I objected to it at the time it was first brought up. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is true. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Why, gentlemen, here is the situa- 
tion: If we pass bills of this kind, we enter upon a rule of 
greater liberality to the widow and children of a veteran who 


died after the war than we bestow upon the widow and depend- 
ents of a veteran who died upon the battle field. ‘If we are 

ing to enter upon a policy of this kind, it would be more 
a general law and permit every widow of an 
officer who was killed during the war and every widow of a 
private who was killed during the war to receive six months’ 
extra pay. 

Can any gentleman give any reason why we should not do 
that, if we are to pass this bill? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Would 
mothers as well as widows? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, this particular bill, of course, 
is a bill to grant six months’ extra pay to Lucy B. Knox, who 
was the wife of an officer, but I see no reason in principle 
why, if we are going to take up a case of this kind for Lucy B. 
T 


inst to pass 


that also include 


dependent 


cnox, who is now receiving from the Government $57.50 a 
inonth——- 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Paid for, though. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. That is correct. He took that insur- 
ance out just the same as any other officer or any other soldier 
took out insurance. Now, she is drawing that and she is en- 
titled to it. In addition to this insurance money she is drawing 
compensation from the Government for herself and dependents 
by reason of the death of her husband; that ts all right, and 
she is entitled to draw that and she onght to have it; but now 
Congress comes along and undertakes by a private bill to do 
for this widow of an officer what it has not done for others who 
are simiiarly situated. It is an example of favoritism which I 
am not going to support. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. : 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Is the gentleman in favor of a general 
law? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No. But I certainly would be if I 
was going to vote for this bill, but I am not going to yote for 
one private bill. It is illogical and unjust. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Is the gentleman in favor of repealing the 
gratuity act of 1920? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not know that I would be. I do 
not have the act before me and would not commit myself off- 
hand as to its repeal without having time to study it. 

Mr. WINGO. Why not? According to the gentleman's view- 
point, if it is wrong for this woman, why not repeal it as to 
others? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let me ask the gentleman from 
Arkansas whether he is willing to grant Lucy B. Knox a benefit 
that he is not willing to grant to others similarly situated? If 
80, why? 

Mr. WINGO. I am not; I am willing to grant it to everyone, 
but because we have not granted it to all I am not going to 
deny it te one. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM and Mr. BUTLER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Illinois rise? , 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a point 
of order against section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, does not the point of 
order come too late? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois will state 
his point of order. : 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that section 2 is in effect and in fact an appropriation. 
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dest 


Mr. BUTLER. 


It is not intemled to be 


Mr. CHINDBLOM The laneus ze j ery | us and I 
will call the Chair’s attention to it; 

That the payment of the am f money hereby allowed and 
1uthorized to be paid t ild I Bb. Knox is au 1 
from the appropriations for beneficiaries of offi ‘ \ 
the active service of the United § ates N 

» 

There is such an appropriation, and by the ! r this 
section we are authorizing the payment to be made out of that 
appropriation; it sets aside a part of the existing appropria- 
tion for the purpose of paying the amount under this bill. 
The language is quite involved, and, as I said, it is ingenious 
It is not merely an authorization for an appropriat to be 
made hereafter, but it is a direction that the payment shall be 
made out of an existing appropriation Phat, ut der the prece 
dents, constitutes an appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The suggestion has been made by . 
rentleman from Maryland that the point of order comes too 
late; but that is not the case, because section 5 RK XX1I 
provides, among other things: 

A question of order on an appropriation in a i t 
resolution, or amendment thereto may be raised at any 

Therefore the point of order is in order at the present time 

The test whether the language in section 2 is an appropria- 
tion or not is this: May the money be paid out by the Navy 


Department without further action of Congress should 
legislation pass? ‘There has been appropriated .a certain sum 
of money to the Navy Department for the beneficiaries of 
officers who die while in the active service of the United 
Navy. If this legislation passes, it would appear to the Chair 


to be a direction to the Navy Department to pay this « 


this 


States 


laim out 


of the money thus appropriated. If that is the case, it is In 
effect an appropriation in this bill for the payment of this 
gratuity. 

If the Chair is under a mil ipprebension as to the facts, that 
this money will become payable without further legislative 
action, by the Navy Department, the Chair would like to be 
corrected, If, however, the facts are as the Chair under- 
stands them, the point of order is well taken and is sustained 


as to section 2 of the bill. 
Mr. BUTLER. 


Mr. Chairman, I regret very much I can not 
furnish the Chair with the information the Chair asks for and 
that I should have. I do not know. I! know there was no 
purpose whatever to provide an appropriation in this bill. I 


supposed the fund was available and required no further con 
gressional action in order to be paid. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, a 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia will state it 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, would it be in 
order, in view of the ruling of the Chair that section 2 is not 
in order, to ask that this bill be passed over without prejudice? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [|Mr. BLackx] to strike out the 


parliamentary 


enacting clause. The bill may be passed over, however, by 
unanimous consent; otherwise we must proceed with the dis- 
position of the amendment pending. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I think we might as 


well test out the sentiment of the House on this question 

Mr. BUTLER. What about the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 2 is out of the bill 

Mr. WINGO. Does the Chair rule that the point of order 
is well taken as to section 2? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has so ruled. 


Mr. WINGO. Does not the Chair think he ought to take 
into consideration the whele bill in passing upon any one 
section? The plain object of the bill is similar to that of a 


private pension bill. The object of this bill is to include this 
woman in a particular class, and I do not think it is subject 
to the point of order. The Chair must consider section 2 in 
the light of the main purpose of ihe Dill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pension bills coming from the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions and the Committee on Pensions au- 
thorize the payment of pensions or increases of pensions, as 
indicated by the provisions of the bill, and appropriations are 
made to cover those cases, and those cases when such appro- 
priations are made are estimated for; but it is manifest that 
out of the money appropriated for the beneficiaries of officers 
who die while in the active service no money could have been 
paid, under the appropriation that has been made creating 
this fund which is now in the possession of the Navy Depart- 
ment, to Lucy B. Knox without this legislation. If this legis 
lation is passed, it is a new purpose for which this money 
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can be used, and section 2 clearly appropriates this money to | 


that purpose, and hence is an appropriation. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, let us suppose a parallel case, 
because this is really a pension 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes the gentleman had 
raised his point before the Chair had ruled. 

Mr. WINGO. Let us assume a parallel case, because this 
ques@ion is liable to come up again. Suppose we passed one 
of the private pension bills to-day. Suppose we reach such 
a bill on the calendar, and we give a private pension to Lucy 
I. Knox when she is not entitled to it under the laws now 
existing. She goes on the pension rolls. She is paid out of 
the current appropriation Next year in making the esti- 
mates, of course, they take her into consideration like all the 
rest of them. The statement of fact and the bill itself 
show, as well as the history of the law which has been given 
here, that it is intended to put this woman in the present 
existing class which she would have been in if the act of 
1908 had not been repealed or if the act of 1920 had been 
passed prior to the time it was enacted. 
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greater care, with greaier patience, with greater industry, thay 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. StepHens] and the gentleman 
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| from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and their colleagues sitting on thic 


| subcommittee. They report nothing to you gentlemen that they 





The CHAIRMAN The Chair will say in answer to the | 
suggestion of the gentleman from Arkansas that in the judg- | 


ment of the Chair the cases are not exactly parallel. There 


are appropriations made for the payment of pensions, and it | 


has been the well-established practice, and it is the intent and | 
Cougress when appropriating for pensions to | 


purpose of 
appropriate for such cases as may be specifically legislated 
for in these omnibus bills. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not talking about omnibus bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bills themselves do not carry an au- 
thorization to pay the money out of the appropriation for pen- 
sions, because it is not necessary, and the reason it is not neces- 
sary is because the appropriation is made for that purpose, 
among other purposes. But in this case it is manifest this 
money could not be paid to Lucy B. Knox out of this fund for 
the beneficiaries of officers who die in the service without spe- 
cilic authority; otherwise it would not have been incorporated 
in the bill, and this appropriation of a portion of this fund is 
made for that purpose. For that reason the Chair does not 
think the cases are parallel. 

Mr. WINGO. So section 2 alone would go out. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I call the attention of the Chair to the 
rule on this question? This is a private bill, and I desire to 


—o 


read from page 372 of the Manual, and this is the rule that 


provides that a point of order may be raised to appropriations. | 


This rule was adopted June 1, 1920, in the Sixty-sixth Congress: 


A point of order under this rule can not be raised against a motion 


to suspend the rules * * * and it can not be made against a 
Senate amendment to an appropriation bill * * * but it may be 
directed against an item of appropriation in a Senate bill, and in such 
event takes the form of an amendment. The rule does not apply to 
private bills, since the committees having jurisdiction of bills for the 
payment of private claims may report bills nraking appropriations 
within the limits of their jurisdiction. (June 24, 1921, 67th Cong., ist 


SOR8. ) 


The CHAIRMAN. That refers to the Claims Committee; but 
this bill comes from the Committee on Naval Affairs, and there- 
fore that language is not applicable. 

Mr. DOWELL. But it is In the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
gentieman, 

Mr. DOWELL. If it is not a claim, then it does not come 
within this rule; but as I understood it, this bill is a claim. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Chair has ruled, and for one Member 
I cheerfully accept the ruling of the Chair. I think the Chair 
is exactly right. We perhaps did not have the information we 
should have had, but there was certainly no purpose to take 
away any rights or privileges from the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk a moment on the 
motion to strike out the enacting clause. This bill, like all 
others that are here reported from the committee, passed the 
House unanimously last term, and there are seven precedents 
for the action of this one. Our friend from Ohio asked a 
very pertinent question, why we do not have a general law. I 
would much prefer to exercise the privilege wisely and consider 
all of these bills for relief one by one and submit them to this 
House rather than to pass a general law covering all cases 
coming within the exception. I much prefer as a Member of 
the House to have the facts in each case submitted to this sub- 
committee rather than commit them all to any other tribunal. 
1 speak for them and not for myself. No men working upon 
such a duty ever performed the work with greater wisdom, with 


This is not a claim, I will say to the 


do not sincerely believe should be passed by the House. 

Many bills are referred to them for their scrutiny and dect- 
sion and are rejected. Now, as I understand, this bill only 
asks for compensation to which this woman would have been 
entitled if it had not been that the law was suspended from 
operation by this Congress. There are at least six precedents 
bills passed unanimously for the same purpose. , 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWNING. There were 180,000 deaths in the service 
when the law between 1917 and 1920 was repealed, and does 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania advocate a special bill for 


| every one? 


Mr. BUTLER. No; I am not advocating any more work for 
myself than I have to do now. But we will pass on the cases 
when they come to us. 

Mr. BROWNING. 
have an equal claim? 

Mr. BUTLER. They might have, but I would not suggest 
going around and hunting them all up. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman would not advocate 
that only seven ought to be paid? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; this bill was reported under similar cir- 
cumstances and I would not discriminate against anyone. The 
world was made for all. é 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Pennsylvania knows 
human nature better than I do. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, no; I do not. 

Mr. WINGO. Why should the watchdog of the Treasury ob- 
ject to one of these bills and let others go through that are on 
the same calendar? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, there has been a great 
deal of talk about this bill. I happen to know these people 
and I introduced this bill. Lieut. Commander Forney Kuox 
was one of the men who served during the entire war in the 
North Sea. He was one of the men who helped to lay the 
great barrages across the North Sea. He was taken sick and 
apparently became well, came back to Annapolis, and there he 
performed his duties to the entire satisfaction of the Naval 
Academy. As a result of his exposure in the North Sea he 
was taken sick with influenza and died about the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, 1920. 

The law which created the insurance in 1917 was construed 
as having repealed the law passed in 1908, which gave to all 
men six months’ pay. So that between the years of 1917 and the 
4th of June, 1920, there was no law in existence which gave 
them the six months’ pay. Forney Knox died on the 16th day 
of February, 1920. If he had lived until the 4th day of June, 
1920, four months longer, Congress would have taken care of 
him under that general law. 

The general law at the present time is identical with what 
we are asking for under this bill; that is, that his widow shall 
have six months’ pay, which amounts to about $2,370. Mrs. 
Knox—I do not know her age, and I am not a good judge of 
the age of ladies—has three little children, one of them born 
after Lieutenant Knox died of influenza. They are now about 
6, 9, and 11 years old, respectively. For her care and for these 
little children the insignificant sum of $52 is given by the 
National Government. And then she draws what every widow 
whose husband carried $10,000 insurance draws, to wit, $57.50 
monthly, which gives her approximately $109 to take care of 
herself and three little children. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNprraity] spoke 
about creating a precedent. This is not any precedent; every 
bill that came before the Naval Committee asking for this 
identical relief has been reported favorably and passed unani- 
mously by the House. For example: Harriet B. Castle, private 
law 2735, Sixty-eighth Congress; Alice P. Dewey, private law, 
255, Sixty-seventh Congress; Josephine Barin, private law 242, 
Sixty-seventh Congress; Ellen McNamara, private law 222, 
Sixty-seventh Congress. We have those four cases which were 
passed by the Sixty-seventh Congress, and in the last session 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress we passed three bills identically 
like this, to wit, Flora M. Hetrick, private bill 190, Sixty- 
eighth Congress; Maude M. Fechuteler, private bill 149, Sixty- 
eighth Congress; Emma Zembsch, private bill 214, Sixty-eighth 
Congress, all of which became laws, and the present bill, which 
was passed by the House, but was too late for the Senate. 
So that in the last Congress we passed four bills identically 
like this, and about four bills prior to that, making a total of 
eight. 


Does not the gentleman think they all 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Do I understand the gentleman to say | 
that there have been widows whose husbands died a few months | 
fter this man died who have received the six months’ pay? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. In the last Congress we 
passed several such bills, and every widow that came before 
the committee asking for this relief has gotten it. The Navy 
Department is not ignorant of this. Captain Leigh was before | 
the committee, and said that they preferred general legislation, 
but they had no objection to this individual legislation, and 
have never raised any objection to it. Then, of course, since 
June 4, 1920, all such cases are taken care of by that general 
legislation mentioned. 

Mr. UPDIKRE. And is it not a fact that if this man had 
lived four months longer he would have come in under the 
ceneral law? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Absolutely. It so happens that he died 
four months before we enacted the law. The truth is that 
Congress never intended to repeal the act of 1908 in the act 
of 1917, but it was construed to have been repealed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- | 
land has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Summarizing, there are just a few points 
I wish Members to bear in mind. The striking out of the 
second section of this bill does not prohibit the relief under 
bill. It will be effective without the second section. All 
that will have to be done is to amend this bill or get the ap- 
propriation in a deficiency appropriation bill. Do not let the 
idea of striking out the second section interfere. By construc- 
tion of the act of 1917 the act of 1908 was repealed, but just 

; soon as Congress could get back to it, on the 4th of June, 
i920, it reenacted the law, and, lastly, this widow is asking 
for exactly the same thing that any service man’s widow would 
get if he died to-day, and, as for precedents, there are 8 or 10 | 
previous cases which have been passed under unanimous con- 
sent, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Biackx] and the gen- 
tleman from Chio [Mr. Brae] were both here. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do not want to consume any unnecessary time, but I 
think this case is important, and I think the House ought to 
have the facts accurately. My.genial friend from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] took me to task for making a misstatement as to the 
date of the death. This map died February 20, 1920. The 
gentleman from Georgia, who as a rule is accurate, made an 
absolute misstatement of fact, as did the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. LintrnHicum] just now, when he said that any soldier 
similar to this man dying to-day would get this gratuity of six 
months’ pay. I challenge these gentlemen to read the law 
which was reenacted in 1920 which specifically prevented this | 
class of men from getting the gratuity. It specifically excludes 
this kind of men. This man was a temporary officer; and if 
a temporary officer dies to-day, he gets nothing, save the com- 
pensation and the widow’s pension. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Assume for the sake of argument 
that he was a temporary officer, yet he was assigned to active 
duty. Therefore he has the status of an active officer. 

Mr. BEGG. He was not on active duty. He was on tem- 
porary duty when he died. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. He was on duty, was he not? 

Mr. BEGG. I refuse to yield. Here is the case, and let us 
state it fairly, and I shall be happy with whatever the majority 
yotes. When the gratuity provision of six months’ pay was 
originally passed, why was it passed? It was -to provide im- | 
mediate care for the widow and the family of the deceased. 
That was prior to the war. They gave the widow six months’ | 
gratuity, thinking that would tide her and the family over the | 
period of suffering and sorrow v len no pay was coming in, | 
Along came the war, and we passed the war risk insurance act, | 
and we gave allotments and allowances in addition to pay and | 
repealed the gratuities, and when the gentleman says that it | 
Was not intended I challenge him to show a line in any statute | 
which says that it was not the intent of Congress to = 


ine 


that. Following the war we reenacted that, and we specifically 
provide in the law that only shall the widows of Regular Army 
officers and marines get this gratuity of six months’ pay, and 
these same people must show, if they want some of the gratui- | 
ties that are provided for, that the cause of death is chargeable 
directly to their service; and I, as well as gentlemen before me, | 
have repeatedly taken cases down to the War Department and | 
have been denied relief because we could not prove the service | 
contact for the deceased. | 
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The CHAIRMAN. gentleman from 
has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I think when a gentleman asks the privilege of proceed- 
ing further he ought to yield to an interruption, though I shall 
not object. 

Mr. BEGG. I think the gentlemen ought to grant a speaker 
the right to complete a statement. I yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right 
I have no desire to shut off my friend. 
and I think he has covered the case fully. 
been fully presented by the committee. 
on the pending motion, is it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman from Ohio had not already 
tpoken about 15 minutes I would not object, but 1 think we 
cught to get on to the other bills on this calendar, and I say 


The time of the Ohio 


Is there objection? 


to object, 
He has spoken twice, 
I think the case 
Debate is exh: 


has 


that without having a bill on the calendar. I objec 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, is debate exhausted? [ 
would like to have something to say about these temporary 


officers being put on the retired list. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] to strike out the 
enacting clause. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 


Mr. Brack of Texas) there were—ayes 27, noes 63. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. 
offer. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 


will report the amendment. 


Amendment by 


Mr. Lintuicum: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: “There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum as mey be necessary to pay to Lucy D. Knox, widow of the late 
Lieut. Commander Forney Moore Knox, United States Navy, an amount 
equal to six months’ pay at the rate said Forney Moore Knox was 


receiving at the date of bis death.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the bill 
will be laid aside with a favorable report. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill on 
the calendar. 


uded 


as i 


CHARLES WALT 

The next business on the Private Calendar w 
(H. R, 1944) for the relief of Charles Wall. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint 
Charies Wall a lieutenant commander in the United States Naval 
Reserve Force, class 3 (in which grade and force he served honorably 
during the World War), and to retire him and place 
retired list of the Navy with the retired pay and 
that grade. 


the bill 


as 


him upon 
emoluments 


the 
of 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “ grade,” insert a semicolon and the 


| following proviso: “ Provided, That no back pay, allowances, or emolu 


ments shall become due because of the passage of this act.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. The author of this bill—Mr. Lea of Call- 
fornia—is unavoidably absent attending the funeral of his 
colleague [Mr. Raker]. There is going to be a fight on the 
proposition, as I understand it, and I was just wondering if 
it would be in order to ask unanimous consent that it be 
passed over without prejudice to a subsequent day. 

The CHAIRMAN. That request is in order. 
gentleman make it? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississipp! asks 
unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 1944 be passed without 
prejudice and retain its place on the calendar. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 


ARTHUR L. HEOYKELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2537) for the relief of Arthur L. Hecykell, 


Does the 
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The Clerk rend as follows: 


Be it etc., That the President is authorized to appoint 
Arthur L. Hecykell, formerly lieutenant in the United States Navy, a 
lientenant in the United States Navy and place him upon the retired 
list or the Navy, with the retired pay and allowance of that grade: 
Provided, That no back pay, allowance, or emoluments shall become 
due as a result of the passage of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the bill will be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 
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enacted, 


There was no objection. 
CLAUDE F. BETTS 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 2626) for the relief of Claude F. Betts. 


ry 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Re it enacted, ete., That Claude S. Betts, late ensign (pilot) Naval 
Air Ss ‘ e made an ensign on the retired list of the United States 
i, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be 
held acerued prior to the passage of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the bill will be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Navy Provide 


Mr. BANKITEAD. I asstime that the Chair has fortified 
himself with precedents for the statement just made. It oc- 
curs to me in order to preserve regularity of precedents and 
integrity of the record the Journal at least ought to show 


that the bill was considered under the routine form by unani- 
mous consent. The Chair merely stated, without objection. 


The CHAIRMAN, This is the usual form in which private 
hills are considered in the Committee of the Whole House. Of 
course, if anyone desires to make an amendment to a Dill | 
that is always in order, and the reporting will be held in 
abeyanee until any amendment is considered and disposed 
of. The motion that the bill be reported to the House with 


the recommendation that the bill do pass is presumed to be 
made when a bill comes up in the Committee of the Whole 
Iiouse. Unless there is an amendment or 
desired to be made that course is assumed to be taken. That 
has been the invariable practice of the House in the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the report of the Secretary of the Navy on this bill, 


and I want to ask the gentleman from Virginia, Governor 
MonTacuer, a question. The Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. 
Curtis D. Wilbur, under date of December 14, 1925, after dis- 


cussing the case, in a communication says this: 


In view of the foregoing, and as the enactment of this proposed law 
would furnish an undesirable precedent, it being legislation intended 
for the benefit of an individual and not for the general good of the 
naval service, this department recommends, in accordance with its con- 
sistent practice, disapproval of the bill H. R. 2636. 
However, the department would look with favor upon the enactment 
any general legislation which would provide for the retirement of 
former reserve and temporary officers who may have suffered disability 
as the result of an incident of the service during the period from April 
6, 1917, to March 8, 1921. 

Now, 


this is a 


of 


I understand from the gentleman -from Virginia that 
most meritorious bill considered from its own state- 
ment, and I want to ask the gentleman, as there are so many 
others in the same position, that since the department recom- 
mends there be general legislation, what steps are to be taken 
now to relieve the others who are in identically the same situa- 
tion? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. T will say that I suspect if you should 
secure a committee of 100 and divide it in equal portions of 
five each to scour the United States of Amefica you would not 
find a similar case to this. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not raising opposition to this bill, 
because the gentleman in the last Congress convinced me this 
bill was merttorious. But what about the unfavorable recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Navy, wherein he recom- 
mends that there be general legislation? This Committee on 
Naval Affairs should bring in general legislation that would 
cover all similar cases that may be equally meritorious. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLanton], my friend, be satisfied with my expla- 
nation? I am the author of the bill originally, to provide for 
the retirement of reserve officers the same as Regular officers 
in the Navy. I am also responsible for the passage of the law 


which limited the time In which they could retire. 


some other motion | 





| last year and was lost in the jam in the Senate. 
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This is an exceptional case, I will say to my friend. We dp 
not desire any general law. We desire all these cases to be 
submitted to the committee, in order that we may know why 
these officers did not apply in time. I want my friend to know 
that whenever a man comes here and asks to be put on the re- 
tired list as a reserve officer he must come with clean hands 
and must show to the satisfaction of the committee that he was 
not guilty of any laches or negligence in not applying in time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. This bill passed the Sixty-eighth Congress 
on February 24, 1925, but failed to go through in the Senate. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. They did not reach it in the Senate? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable rec- 
ommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next one. 


HERBERT ELLIOTT STEVENS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2808) for the relief of Paymaster Herbert Elliott Ste- 
vens, United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter Paymaster Herbert Elliott Stevens. 
United States Navy, shall be regarded as having been promoted to a 
pay inspector in the United States Navy on the 11th day of January, 
1918, with rank as such immediately after Pay Inspector McGill R. 
Goldsborough, United States Navy: Provided, That the said Paymaster 
Herbert Elilott Stevens shall establish to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, by examination, his mental, moral, physical, and 
professional qualifications to perform all the duties of said grade: 
Provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed to entitle 
Paymaster Herbert Elliott Stevens, United States Navy, to any back 
pay, allowance, or other emoluments in this permanent rank. 


Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Chairman, this bill passed the House 
It costs 
the Government not one cent. It only rectifies an injustice 
done to a man who has served in the Navy Pay Corps for 27 
years. He was eligible to come before an examining board 
in January, 1918, during the World War, for promotion, but 
he was not called before such a board because of the exigen- 
cies of the war. He was in another part of the world at that 
time. 

As I say, this involves no charge on the Government, as 
this man now receives a salary as of one grade above that to 
which this bill would promote him. It only rectifies the 
situation that occurred in 1918, during the war, which 
estopped him from coming before an examining board. This 
makes him eligible to come before such a board for examina- 
tion. 

The bill was ordered to 
recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
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be laid aside with a favorable 


The Clerk will report the next one. 
FREDERICK 8. EASTER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 3431) for the relief of Frederick 8S. Easter. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers Frederick 8S. Easter, late of One hundred and forty-fifth Com- 
pany, Third Replacement Battalion, United States Marine Corps, 
World War, shail hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the marine service of the United States. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


After the word “ States,” page 1, line 9, insert “Provided, however, 
That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 
committee amendment, of course, technically, we have no pen- 
sions for veterans of the World War. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if it would not be better to insert the words 
“no such rights, privileges, or benefits shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act” ? “ Pension” does not mean any- 
thing with reference to the World War. You are conferring 
certain rights, privileges, and benefits on the soldier. It is the 
intention that no such rights, privileges. or benefits shall 
accrue prior to the passage of this act. Why not change the 
language? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Well, he might be entitled to benefits for 
services which he performed in the late war. He rendered 
a very capable and meritorious service. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then you do not want an amendment 
at all? 
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Mr. STEPHENS. We put it in providing that no pension 
shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is no pension involved in the 
ease. 

Mr. STEVENSON. There is no pension and no compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is proposed by this act to confer on 
this man certain rights, privileges, and benefits under exist- 
ing law. But the committee brings in a proviso “that no 
pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act.” Why 
not change the word “pension” so as to make it refer di- 
rectly to the rights, privileges, and benefits that you seek to 
confer upon him? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The reason for that language 
is to clear up his record in the department, and with the 
clearing up of the record he might be entitled to some gra- 
tunity in the way of a pension, so that, in order to keep him 
from having some benefit for prior service, we put that = 





You are clearing up his record. You will see, if the gentle- 
man will read the bill, that it provides— | 


rhat in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, | 

ri benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Frederick S. Easter 
* * * ghall bereafter be held and considered to have been honor 
bly discharged from the Marine service of the United States. | 
| 


An examination of the facts, no doubt, will disclose that he | 
has not an honorable-discharge record. You will find that | 
he has something beside that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That was a discharge from the service 
in the World War. Therefore, it must refer to rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits accruing by service in the World War. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No. If he had a dishonorable 


be eligible to a pension. 

Mr. BUTLER. The man did well in the big war. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am not opposed to the bill, under- 
stand; but - 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is the intention that no pen- 
sion shall acerue te him prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Why not make it clear by saying, “ Pro- 


vided, however, That no such rights, privileges, or benefits shall | 
accrue prior to the passage of this act” ? You make it clear | 


that he would have certain rights, privileges, and benefits that 
you now confer on him; but when you use the word “ pension ” 
you must remember that the World War carries no pension. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. What are the facts? This man 
enlisted in the Marine Corps from Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1918. 

He served as a member of the One hundred and fifty-fifth 
Company and was discharged in 1919 with a bad-conduct dis- 
charge. Now, this is to clear up his record; and when you 
clear his record he would be entitled, probably, to some benefit, 
as would a soldier with a clear record, in the form of a pension. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What form of pension is there that a 
veteran of the World War may get to-day? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is none. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
In lieu of the word “ pension,” in line 10, insert the words “ no 
such rights, privileges, or benefits.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: Strike out the word “ pen- 
sion,” in line 10, and insert in lieu thereof the words “ such rights, 
privileges, or benefits,” so that as amended it will read: “ Provided, 
however, That no such rights, privileges, or benefits shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act.” 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion te the amendment. I am satisfied that if the gentleman 
from Illinois had read the record he would not offer this 
amendment. The very purpose of his amendment would deny 
this boy the right to file a claim in the Veterans’ Bureau for 
any wound or disability he may have received in battle during 
the World War. 

Now, what are the facts? He was wounded on June 10, 
1918, at Belleau Woods. He came back to this country; he 
was court-martialed and he was given a bad-conduct discharge. 
Now, all this bill seeks to do is to remove the bad-conduct dis- 
charge record and treat his case as if he had an honorable 
discharge, but under the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Curypsitom] he would have no right to file 
a claim for disability incurred in the discharge of his duty at 
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Belleau Woods or any other place, because he has a dis- 
honorable discharge. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman is wrong He could file 
a claim but he could not collect back pay, and that is the only 
effect of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia But it might be that he was 
drawing something to-day. The mere fact that he has a bad- 
conduct discharge does preclude him from the right of filing 
a claim. 

Mr. DENISON. If he is drawing it to-day, then he is col- 
lecting it and this amendment would not effect that at all 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Under the amendment it would 
probably be charged up to him and he would be cut off 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What, then, is the purpose of the pro 
viso recommended by the committee? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia Its purpose is to pretect the 
Government, Whenever you clear up a man’s record certain 
rights might accrue to him, and this proviso is offered so 
that there will be no chance for him to get a back pension. 
That is the only reason of it. It is for the protection of the 
Government. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What pension could a World War vet- 
eran get to-day? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I do not know, as I said to the 
gentleman a while ago. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. ‘There is none, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would like to have a little informatica. 
What is the purpose of the passage of this bill? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The purpose is to clear up the 
record of this brave marin< He rendered good service at 
Belleau Woods. 

Mr. ANTHONY Why does the committee want to clear 
his record? What is he charged with? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. He is charged with having been 
asleep on duty. He enlisted at the age of 16, was gassed in 
1918, and when he was found asleep on duty he was given a 
bad-conduct discharge. Now, if his record is to be cleared up 
why should you attach a string to it by having this amend 
ment adopted? If there are any rights which should accrue 
to him after his record is cleared up, why not let him have 
them? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We are simply wiping out the 
bad-conduct discharge that is now against him. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But if you clear up his record, why 
do you put any provision on it? If he is entitled to an honor- 
able discharge, why not give it to him, as well as the privi- 
leges that go with an honorable discharge? 

Mr. STEPHENS. We are giving him his privileges. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But you certainly do not if you 
include that last provision. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I do not seem to be able 
to make myself understood to the members of the committee. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to strike out the proviso reading as follows: 


Provided, however, That no pension shall accrue prior to the pas- 
sage of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. It is not necessary to secure unanimous 
consent to do that. All that is necessary is to vote the amend- 
ment down. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying the bill aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I have been trying to get 
some information. I would like to have the gentleman in 
charge of the bill explain te me just what reasons and what 
grounds the committee has for setting aside the verdict of a 
court-martial. I understood the gentleman to state that this 
man was court-martialed, and I do not think the House ought 
to proceed in this manner until it has all the facts in the case 
before it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. We had before the committee a full state- 
ment of the facts. The fact is that this boy enlisted when he 
was 16 years of age: he fought at Belleau Woods and other 
places; he was wounded; he was gassed: he came back to this 
country and was located at Hampton Roads in a condition that 
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He was In the hospital; they took him out of 


the hospital before he was recovered and they put him on picket 
duty, and the boy, whose foot was injured, sat down to rest 
himself on account of the pain in his foot and he dropped off 
t¢ leep Hie was court-martialed and given a_ bad-conduct 
discharge, $90 of his pay was taken from him, and he was 
kicked out. le went home on freight trains to his mother in 
Cincinnati, and she did not know her own son when he came 
into the room. It is up to the Members of this House to set 

ch summary courts-martial aside when a boy has fought for 
di country. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Was this offense committed in this coun- 
try after the war, or was it committed in France? 

Mr. STEVHENS. It was committed after the war. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia At Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Then the offense committed has nothing 


to do with his war service? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Nothing at all. 

Mr. ANTIIONY Does the committee take the position that 
this court-martial did not do its duty? 

Ir. STEPHENS. It did its duty as courts-martial gen- 
erally do their duty 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. By finding everybody guilty. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Sometimes they are right and sometimes 
they are wrong. I have no doubt they did their duty as they 
SAW if 

Mr. ANTHONY. It used to be the custom of this House to 
go very slowly in going behind decisions of courts whether 
they were military or civil courts, and I think there ought to 
be a very plain showing in this case that the decision of the 
court-martial was wrong. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; and that is the reason we have 
given such a very plain showing in this case to the House. 


We have given the details of this man’s service and the slight. 


offense committed and have stated the conditions under which 
this duty was performed, He was court-martialed and sent 
on home after his money had been taken away from him and 
I think the boy got the worst of it all the way through. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The presumption is that the court-martial 
did its duty unless you can show by evidence that is prepon- 
derant that it did not. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say to the gentleman from Kansas 
if I had been a member of that court-martial I 


investigated the record of this man. I would have investi- 
gated the case thoroughiy. I would have known his condi- 
tion. I would have known his service. 


I would have known his disability and I would have summed 
the matter up, and the chances are 100 to 1 if I had been on 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. Of course, his previous service and 
everything else of that sort was considered by the court- 
martial, and I think the committee should have looked into the 
court-martial record. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman from 
Maryland that the reason we did not look at the record was 
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' due to the fact that there were about 45,000 courts-martial in 
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the Navy during these years, and it would be a great task on 
the part of the Navy to find this particular court-martial 
record. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will say to the gentleman that the 
Navy Department can give him the record of any general court- 
mirtial promptly. This was not a petty court-martial. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I understand that. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Every one of them is in the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say to the gentleman we had a 
report as to the court-martial, and we knew the action that had 
been taken and the other general features. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Did the Navy Department recom- 
mend the passage of this bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
word. 

Mr. 


Of course not. 
Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


Chairman, since our friend the gentleman from Kansas 


| is so insistent on objecting to the passage of this bill, which 


would do justice not to an Army officer but to a private in the 
Marine service, I must say a word in behalf of this man. 

Whenever you attack an Army officer you will always find 
f our higher-up military friends in Congress, for whom we 
have greut affection, rising to defend him, for fear some injury 
will be done to his reputation, and so it is with a naval officer ; 
but when it is a mere private there is a chance of his rights 
being subjected to opposition and a bill of this nature not being 
passed. 

This bill does do away with that court-martial. It ought to 
do away with it. And that is why I am in favor of passing it. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BLANTON. A man who has fought bravely for his 
eountry at Belleau Wood and has come back here after the war 


| and has remained in the service when he was sick, and perhaps 


would have | 


the court-martial he would not have been sentenced in this | 
way, but would have been sent to a hospital and treated not 
only for the injury to his body but the injury to his mind, 
because the boy's mind, even, was not in good condition. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman from Kansas has the 
floor, and will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ANTIIONY, I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. As a matter of fact, this bill will not 
set aside that court-martial. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course not. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It merely provides that in the adminis- 


tration of certain laws this ex-soldier shail hereafter 
and considered to have been honorably discharged 
Marine Corps service of the United States. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is all. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It not set aside the court-martial 
at all. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he knows whether the Committee on Naval Affairs went over 
the court-martial record? 


be held 
from the 


does 


Mr. STEPHENS. We did not. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Then the bill ought not to pass if that is 
the case. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Why not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. If vou did not go into the record of the 


court-martial to ascertain whether the court-martial did its 
duty or not, I do not think the committee has a right to make 
recommendation of this kind. 

Mr. STEPHENS. We did not go over the court-martial ree- 
ord itself, but we had a statement of what the court-martial 
aid. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If the gentleman will permit, the 
committee of which Tt am a member has a great many of these 
cases coming from the War Department. I took the position 
n while ago that if this man is to get this discharge it ought to 
be given him as a clean, honorable discharge with full benefits. 

Mr, STEPHENS. That is what is done by this bil 


when he was decrepit and when he was not able to do picket 
duty, because, forsooth, he falls asleep during peace time, when 
there is no war, he is tried by a general court-martial and his 
rights taken away from him; and it is the Congress that is now 
restoring those rights, and I am glad to have a chance to vote 
for this private in the service. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the 
yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I agree entirely with the gentleman 
about the attitude of a court-martial in a case such as this 
appears on its face, but the gentleman has been too good a 
judge to be in favor of reversing the decision of any court on 
opinion, 

ar. BLANTON. No; I am not too good a judge to reverse 

the decision of this court-martial in peace time. It ought to be 
reversed, and that is exactly what this Congress is going to do 
in passing this bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
ing the record? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yleld for just a moment. The 
committee reports to us what the substantial facts in the 
record are. 

IL want to say there are entirely too many of these peace- 
time courts-martial of privates in the Army and the Navy, and 
it ought to stop. Too great an injustice is being done them. 
There is injustice done in nine cases out of ten when privates 
are tried. Their rights are not given them; they are brought 
before the court-martial scared to death, do not know what is 
going to happen to them; they are forced to plead guilty be- 
cause of pressure, because of intimidation, and I am glad that 
this Congress is following the recommendation made by this 
committee and is going to do justice to this man, and the Navy 
Department ought to understand that its court-martial is set 
aside. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this is a matter of extreme seriousness. It is all 
right for the gentleman from Texas to talk about the rights 
of the enlisted man. That has nothing to do with this case. 


gentleman from Texas 


Would you reverse it without read- 


It is all right for the gentleman to inveigh against court- 
martial—that has nothing to do with this case. I have seen 
a great many court-martial records and have sometimes dis- 
approved them in the name of a division or a corps commander. 
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not to do this without looking at the record. Let 
go back to the committee, let the committee examine 
the record of the court-martial, and if it shows that any un- 

st or drastic things were done, as suggested by the gentle- 
man, they can bring it in here and we will do our duty with 
reference to it. I say it is improper for the House of Repre- 
entatives to reverse a court-martial without at least having 
read the court-martial record. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let me say to the gentleman that we have 
investigated, and we know what the court-martial proceedings 
were: we know what the real substance of it was. We did 
not read over every item in detail, but we knew what the gen- 
eral action of the court-martial was and the proceedings of 
what was generally done. We did not take the time to go into 
all the details. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. When I was chairman of the sub- 
committee on desertions of the Military Affairs Committee I 
recommended, and the committee recommended, the reversal 


We ought 


- case 


of a number of court-martial proceedings, and never hesitated | 


to do it when we thought we were right; but we never came in 
here and recommended the reversal of a general court-martial 
proceedings without having seen the record itself. 

Mr. STEPHENS. We did see the record. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I thought the gentleman said they 
did not have the record of the court-martial. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] so stated. He said the Navy De- 
partment could not find the record. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentieman stated that he had not seen 
the record of the court-martial. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Oh, we had the record; but, as I say, we 
did not read the evidence wholly, but we had the record. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid aside with 
favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 
bill be laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 


a 


RUSSELL H. LINDSAY 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bi 
8572) for the relief of Russell H. Lindsay. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be 


ll (H. R. 


it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 


he is hereby, authorized to appoint Russell H. Lindsay, former ensign, 
United States Navy, in which grade he served honorably during the 
World War, an ensign in the United States Navy, and to retire him 

1 place him on the retired list of the Navy as an ensign, with 
retired pay of that grade, as provided by law for officers retired by 
reason of physical disability incident to service. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Colorado if this man is drawing any pen- 
sion from the Veterans’ Bureau at the present time? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. No; he is not. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Then I have no objection; but I 


wish to offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, 10, after the word service,” strike out the period 
and colon and the following language: “ Provided, That 
no back pay, allowance, or emoluments sball become due because of 

© pageage of this act.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. That amendment is in line with the 
usual amendments that are adopted in cases of this kind. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside with 
ommendation. 


Texas offers an 


“ 


line 
insert a 


a favorabie rec- 


CHARLES RITZEL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was 
(H. R. 5858) for the relief of Charles Ritzel. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


the bill 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500 to Charles 
Ritzel, on account of the death of his son, Charles Ritzel, jr.. who 
was scalded to death on December 15, 1964, while employed as 
boiler maker on board the U. 8. 8. Massachusctts, at League Island 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The bill was laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 
FAYETTE L. FROEMKE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 787) for the relief of Fayette L. Froemke. 


bill 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it 
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enacted, 


etc., That so much of section 6 of the naval appro- 
priation act approved July 12, 1921, as provided that the plies 
tion for retirement of officers of the Naval Reserve Force and tem 
porary officers of the Navy who have heretofore incurred, or who may 
| hereafter incur, physical disability in t line of dut time of war 
j shall be filed with the Secretary of the Navy not Inter than October .. 
1921, be, and hereby is, waived in the f Ensign Fayette L 
Froemke, Pay Corps, United Stat N 1 Res e |} ieti 

1 bis cas« s hereby it ri I i 1 acted I 
under th re 1ining revisions of { if } li 
for retirement is d not late t oO days it 1 of 
this act 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. ¢ I would like ) k 
the gentleman from Norih Dakota if this claintant, Froemke, 
draws a pension from the Vetera Lb u ut the present 
time. 

Mr. BURTNESS. le has a di lity pension; I do t 
know what the percentage of ti ompensation is now rhe 
last time they checked up he had ing of permanent d 
ability. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In that e: he is receivis S100 
a month. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 1 enacting 
clause. My view on these cases is this: Where vete! 
not drawing any compensation from the Veterans’ Bureau 
all there might be some excuse for passing a bill of this kind. 
But where he is now being compensated by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau at the maximum rate, there is no excuse whatever for the 
pussage of a bill of this kind if we are going to adopt the 
policy of passing a special law and retiring these emergency 
ollicers of the Navy, then Congress owes it to itself to report 
favorably the Fitzgerald bill, which will permit all disabled 
emergency oflicers in the Army who served in the World War 
to be retired and draw retirement pay instead of drawing 
compensation under the general law 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes 


| officers of the Army. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT Is not that what we did with the reserve 
and temporary officers in the Navy. and did we not 
an unqualified right for disability? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It did if they filed the application 
within a limited time, but that was of limited operation, and 
it has already expired. All applications under it were required 
to be filed prior to October, 1921. IL was st that bill I 
have opposed steadfastly any discrimination in the payment of 
compensation in favor of the officer and against the enlisted 
man. Let those who defend that practice come out and say 


gcive them 


to retirement 


again 


s. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield further? 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. It will recognize the principle. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; but if we are going to take up 
cases of this kind by special bills for officers of the Navy, does 
not the gentleman think ought in the Fitzgerald 
bill and pass it and permit the same privilege to emergency 
officers of the Army? Why make fish and fowl 
other? 


we to bring 


of one of the 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I am very favorably inclined toward 
the Fitzgerald bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Here is the situation that exists 
now. I do not suppose that anybody will contend that the 
naval officers rendered more gallant service than those in the 
Army, and yet the Committee on Military Affairs has not re- 


ported out a single bill in favor of an officer who is on the 
compensation rolls of the Veterans Bureau, to put him on the 
retired list of the Army and pay him retirement pay. But wedo 
not ever have a private caiendar day here that it is not loaded 
down with bills of this kind from the Naval Committee in 
behalf of emergency naval officers. I protest against it. It is 
not right. It is not fair. We had the Bursum bill at the last 
session of Congress previding for the retirement of emergency 
It was not passed. We have now pend- 
ing before the Committee on Military Affairs the Fitzgerald 
bill for the same purpose. It has not been passed, and I pro- 
test against the enactment of these bills where the officers are 
already drawing compensation from the Veterans’ Bureau, as 
is the case in this instance. This man draws $100 per month, 
Why is that officer entitled to be put on the retired list of the 
Navy and draw more than a private soldier suffering from the 
same injury? What better reason is there to take this ensign 
who is now receiving $100 a month from the Veterans’ Bureau 
and put him on the retired list, when thousands of private 
soldiers with identically the same sort of disability are not 
granted that privilege? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Does not the gentleman think that 
the whole retirement law of this country ought to be rewritten? 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Does not the gentleman think it is 
a mistake to pass these special bills until we do rewrite it? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Ido. I realize that my protest is not 
reaching very far. But I know my duty, and I am going to 
discharge it as best I can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. 
sent for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does not the gentleman think there is a 
little flaw in his reasoning, inasmuch as the compensation from 
the Veterans’ Bureau is likely to be cut off or changed at any 
moment? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. t is not permanent. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman from North 
[Mr. BurtNess] said that he was rated as permanent. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But that rating can be changed 
morrow, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Why so? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM It is frequently changed. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Any rating could be changed, no 
doubt, but it would enough then to come in with a 
private bill in his behalf and not anticipate that he will be cut 
olf in this way. I do not intend to debate the proposition any 
further. I simply want to protest against this flagrant dis- 
crimination which the House has practiced session after session. 
If we are going to put on the retired list men who served as 
emergency officers in the Navy, if we are going to put on the 
retired list men who served as emergency oflicers in the Marine 
Corps, then there is no reason in the world, except a gross and 
base discrimination, for not granting the privilege to 
the emergency officers of the Army. 

Let those who support this bill be consistent and demand the 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 


Why so? 
Dakota 


to- 


be soon 


same 


same treatment for emergency officers of the Army, who in 
many cases suffered much more severe injuries than some 
emergency naval ofiicers who have been put on the retired list 
and given retirement pay. 


Mr. BURTNESS, Mr. Chairman, the argument made by the 
from Texas {[Mr. BLack], of course, applies par- 
ticularly to the merits of the so-called Fitzgerald bill and other 
bills that have been pending in Congress, the object of whieh 
has been to place the emergency officers of the United States 
Army on the same busis as the temporary officers of the Navy 
and the Naval Reserve Force, but it has absolutely nothing to 
do with this particular case 
What does this bill do? 


ntleman 


This bill does not retire anybody. 
This bill does not retire Mr. Froemke. What rights does it give 
to him? It gives him 60 days to do that which the law passed 
by this Congress on July 12, 1921, gave him and other like naval 
officers the right to do. Why did he fail to do that between 
July 12 and October 1, 1921, as required by the act? The 
evidence was submitted to the committee which reports this 
bill. He failed to file his application for retirement at that 
time because he knew nothing about the exact provisions in 
the law, or, rather acted under a misapprehension with refer- 
ence to What the provisions were, and during most of that time 
he was flat on his back in the hospitals of this country. That 
is all this bill does. Mr, Froemke enlisted in the Navy in 
June, 1917. In 1918 he was commissioned as an ensign. In 
August, 1918, he had gone into training and received a commis- 
sion later. He was discharged in January, 1919. Just where 
was he during this time when under the act of July 12, 1921, 
he could have filed his application for retirement? If the gen- 
tlemen will read the report they can find out. In May, 1921, 
there was a diagnosis of high fever, chill, heavy cold in the 
chest. In June, 1921, there was a diagnosis of the sputum 
found positive for tuberculosis, increasing cough, stomach dis- 
order, and general weakness. On June 20, 1921, the case was 
diagnosed as tuberculosis, pulmonary, by Dr. Samuel Boggs, of 
Baltimore, Md. On June 27, 1921, he entered Cragmore Sana- 
torium, Colorado Springs, Colo. In August, 1921, he suffered 
a hemorrage of the lungs, and so on. 

The affidavits and statements of doctors are found in the 
report, and the following is the affidavit of the physician in 
charge at Cragmore Sanatorium, one of the hospitals in which 
this man received treatment during the time the law permitted 
him to file an application. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It is not the contention of anyone 
that this man Is not disabled, but the gentleman’s own admis- 
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dated April 8, 1924, was made. 
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sion is that he is now receiving compensation from 
Veterans’ Bureau and that his rating is permanent total. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That was his rating when his affidavit 
Since that time I have a letter 
advising that his compensation has since been materially re- 
duced, but not stating what it is; he has some disability 
rating now, but it is partial and not total. The exact amount 
of that rating, in my judgment, is not material one way or the 
other. 

Of course, if he is given the privilege to file his application 
for retirement and is actually retired any compensation he now 
receives from the Veterans’ Bureau will be entirely set aside. 
He will not get both. What I have submitted as to his con 
dition is to show the reason why he did not file his applica 
tion during the time provided by the general law rather than 
to show his exact disability. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I will. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The real purpose of this is to get 
retirement pay in Heu of the compensation which applies to 
enlisted men? 

Mr. BURTNESS. The real purpose is to get 60 days’ 
iime in which to file his application, the same kind of appli- 
cation which he could have filed under the general law in 
1921 and which he failed to do because of his illness and lack 
of knowledge of what the law was at that time. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. This man would get retirement pay? 

Mr. BURTNESS. If his application is favorably passed 
upon he would get retired pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. | Is 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Does not the gentleman think that 
fllowing these officers who now get a higher rate of compensa- 
tion than enlisted men is a discrimination against the enlisted 
men who served during the war? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I think that is true, but that is an argu 
ment that should have been made here in July, 1921, when 
this general act in reference to the naval officers was consid 
ered and a discrimination now exists against Ensign Froemke, 
end in favor of the ensigns and other naval officers who actu 
ally filed their applications under the general law and obtained 
what Congress granted. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Does not the gentleman think that 
law should be corrected rather than add another error to it? 

Mr. BURTNESS. The general law passed was passed in 
July, 1921,,and can not now be changed. The exact proposi- 
tion now before us is to get the discrimination removed which 
affects not a general class but an individual. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let us not forget the law was only 
for a temporary length of time, and this man is simply in the 
same situation as the emergency officers of the Army who have 
not been allowed this. 

Mr. BURTNESS. He is in the same position now as reserve 
officers of the Army, but the discrimination is between him- 
self and others of his class. 

I want to read from the affidavit which he made in 1924 as 
to the reason for not filing. He says, among other things: 


That in February, 1924, although he had then become totally dis- 
abled, he learned for the first time that the act in question did not 
provide that the disability must be total and permanent, and con- 
sideration of his application was declined for the reason that it was 
not made prior to October 1, 1921. 

That the reason why such application was not made prior to that 
date was, first, that this aflant was very ill and confined to his room 
during most of the time and physically unable to look after or attend 
to his own affairs; and, second, that the information given to him, 
and which was the only information he had upon the subject, and 
which came from sources which caused him to believe it to be cor- 
rect, was that only a total permanent disability entitled him to be 
considered for retirement under the act. That he did not discover 
this error until January, 1924, otherwise application would have been 
sooner made. 


The CHAIRMAN (during the reading of the foregoing quota- 
tion). The time of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I ask for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


the 


there objection? [After a pause.] 


Mr. REECE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I am for the gentleman’s bill, and I am going to vote for it, 
and I have no doubt the House will, but we have a long calen- 
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ich time is being taken on one particular bill. [Cries of 
Regular order! "’] 
rhe CHAIRMAN. 
rhe Chair hears none, 
Mr. BURTNESS. This is the contention made by Mr. | 
i roemke in this affidavit, and same in detail is substantiated | 
| 
| 


iy here and there are other bills to pass, and I think that too | 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] | 


» written evidence, which I filed before the committee, com- 
from the authorities at the hospital at which he was re- 
iving treatment at that time. I bespeak your favorable con- 
ideration, | 
Mr. BLANTON. I offer a substitute to strike out the last | 
rd. Mr. Chairman, my colleague from Texas [Mr. Brack] | 
absolutely consistent in his position. He is merely contend- 

« for equal treatment both of officers and enlisted men in our 

vice. I do not know whether some of you remember it or 

it. but when the original war risk insurance act was brought 
efore this House in 1917 it provided that the widow of a 
« neral, for instance, could be paid $17,000 insurance, if snech 
were applied for by the general, while the widow of a private 
could be paid only $3,000, as that was the maximum a private | 
could take out. And had it not been for the action of our | 
distinenished and able colleague from Texas [Mr. Brack], that | 
would have been the law—S33,000 insurance to the widow of a | 
private and $17,000 insurance to the widow of a general. 

I remember the gallant fight that our colleague from Texas 
(Mr. BLack] made on this floor at that time, contending that 
the life of a private was just as precious and just as valuable 
to his widew as is the life of a general to a general's widow. | 
Ile insisted that each one of them, when they gave their lives 
o their country, gave to it their all, and should be treated 
when death ensued. He offered an amendment from the 
floor to the war risk insnrance act, with the formidable Inter- 
stute and Foreign Commerce Committee against him: he stood 
on the floor and made a winning fight and got his amendment 
passed, allowing each one, general and private alike, to take 
out $10,000 insurance, the general. the private, and the gob all 
treated alike. His action now consistent with his 
then, and he asks now that no discrimination be shown. 
would show discrimination if vou passed this bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, In a moment. Here is an ensign drawing a 
compensation from the Veterans’ Burean. If he were totally 
disabled, he would be drawing $100. If he is not totally dis 
abled, he is drawing the maximum amount allowed for his 
disability, whatever it is, the same as private ex-service men, 
They ought to be treated alike. 

| believe in the amendment offered by my colleague from | 
Texas [Mr. BLack], that we should treat them alike. They 
ure entitled to the same treatment. The compensation that we 
pay them is the compensation that their families receive, aud 
we would be paying the family of the officer much more than | 
the family of the private if we passed this bill. 


KE 


is 


action 
You 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 
Mr. BURTNESS. Does not the gentleman think that the | 


man involved in this bill should be treated the same as other 
officers of the same class connected with the same service to | 
which he belonged during the war? 
Mr. BLANTON. I think we should show no discrimination | 
whatever between members of our services, between those who 
happen to be officers and those who happen to be privates. 
Mr. BURTNESS. Do you think there should be discrimina. | 

| 

| 

| 


tion in favor of one officer against other officers in the same 
branch? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am standing with the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Brack], who has watched this matter from its | 
incipiency in the attempt to give the privates and all other | 
ex-service men alike a fair, square deal. Every single one of | 
the 4,000,000 men who entered the World War who have been 
insured for $10,000 owes a debt of gratitude to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Biacx]. If it had not been for the fight 
that he made on this floor, when he convinced the membership 
of this House that his fight was just, most of these men would 
he insured now for only $3,000 instead 6f $10,000. [Applause.| 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, if I know the law, although I do not know the exact 
figures, and if this man is drawing the total compensation to 
which he is entitled, he is receiving within $25 as much as he 
would receive if he be retired as a disabled ensign. 

i say this in order to show what I am about to say is not 
personal and has no great economic reason behind it. I want 
to show the committee the underlying principle inherent in this 
act and other acts of similar character. In the first place, I 
think Congress made a mistake when it allowed the temporary 
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| Department records will contradict 


| has 
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officer, the provisional officer, and the emergency officer to draw 
more compensation than it allowed the enlisted man. I do not 


| think from personal experience—and I do not believe the War 


me—that the temporary 
officer of a low rank offered mor: his country or did on 
whit more for his country than the buck private. I may le 
wrong ; I may be contradicted in this statement by Members of 
the House, for I know that there are now in Con 

service men who were, most of them, officers, while 1 


to 


was but 


| a buck private, and I look at laws affecting the ex-service ma 


through a buck private’s eyes. I will say that in my eyes there 
was nothing greater nor grander than the immortal buck pri 
vate that fought the battles of the war. [Applause.] 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I take my hat off to the gentleman 


as a buck private, but I would like to ask him if he thinks it 
fair that the young lieutenants who led their platoons over the 
top and received almost mortal wounds, from which they are 
almost entirely disabled, should have any different treatment 
from the Government than some of the young men who hap- 
pened to be in the Regular Establishment. 


Mr. MON'FGOMERY. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to ask the gentleman 
where he draws the distinction? I have been trying to do 
so for some time and have found it very difficult. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. If the gentleman will permit me, I 
will not touch on that feature at the present time, because 
it is complex and complicated. With his permission I would 


rather discuss this phase at another hour, as it 
not germane to the subject now considered 

The question here 
adding another. 


is alien and 


is whether you can right one wrong by 
Two wrongs do not make a right. Congress 
discriminated in favor of the officers and against the 
enlisted men, and I do not think the Congress in this instance 
should make another such unconscionable discrimination. 
The Fitzgerald measure brings up this proposition in a gen 
eral law, and I am going to oppose it with all the power that 
I have, and I go further than that when I declare that if the 
law that permits this discrimination were to be brought up 
for repeal I would vote to repeal it this moment. I do not 
believe that Almighty God made any distinction between the 
private soldier and the officer. If the fortunes of war should 


destine that two men—one an enlisted man, another an 
officer—die on the field of battle, I believe that they would 
| go to the same heaven or to the same hell. I think that 
where God Almighty makes no distinction, Congress should 
| certainly make none. |Applause.|] Therefore I am against this 
bill, because the principle inherent therein is unjust, in- 


| equitable, and discriminates between soldiers where certainly 


no distinction should be made or discrimination practiced. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. As I understand, the gentleman’s position 
then is that he is opposed, in the first place, to the act of 
July 12, 1921, which gave certain privileges to temporary and 


| reserve officers in the Navy and Marine Corps? 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes; I think it wrong. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Being against that general law the gen- 
tleman is now opposed to allowing an individual, who was 
ill at the time and who did not know what the terms of that 
law were, the same oppertunities that others had who knew 
about the law and who were not in as bad shape at that 
time, and because they did know about the law, did file their 
applications, and did become retired under the act of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I am opposed to adding wrong to 
wrong, and I am opposed to adding discriminations to dis- 
criminations that I think now are unjust and unfair. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does not the gentleman recognize that 
this one man is therefore discriminated against in favor of a 
class? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] 
strike out the enacting clause. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Brack of Texas) there were—ayes 8, noes 65. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
no quoruzn and object to the vote on that ground. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and twenty gentlemen are present, a quorum. 

So the amendment to strike out the enacting clause was 
rejected. 


to 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
At the end of the bill strike out the period and add the follow- 
ing language: 


Provided, Thet no back pay, pension, allowance, or emoluments shall 
become due as a*result of the passage of this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Biuack of Texas: Page 2, line 8, after 
the word uc strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the 
following Provided, That no back pay, pension, allowance, or emolu- 
ment hall become due as a result of the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


RELIEF OF EDWARD A. GRIMES 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1840) for the relief of Hdward A. Grimes. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the compensation 
laws and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, marines, ete., thelr widows and dependent | 
relatives, Edward A, Grimes shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been discharged honorably from the United States Navy as a | 
seaman March 25, 1919. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


At the end of the bill strike out the period, insert a colon, and 
add the following: 
Provided, That pension, 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


no back pay, or allowance shall be held 


from Texas offers an 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLack of Texas: 
in line 9, strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the following: 
“Provided, That no back pay, pension, shall held 
accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment, 

Mr. BEGG. 
the amendment 


At the end of the Dill, 


or allowance be 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. Chairman, I simply want 
indirectly. I 


to comment 
realize that regardless of what 
the facts are in the case the House will pass the bill, but I 
want to call attention to the fact that the Veterans’ Bureau 
has refused to accept the fact that this man was Insane while 
in the Navy or that his insanity was a result of his service in 
the Navy, and that by the passage of this act we are merely 
substituting the judgment of Congress, on a technical question, 
for the judgment of the medical officers in the Veterans’ Bureau 
whom we employ. Now, of course, so far as I am concerned, 
I am perfectly willing to admit that on a question of insanity 
my judgment is far superior to the judgment of the medical 
staff in the Veterans’ Bureau, yet that is what we are doing 
through the passage of this bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is it not a fact, under the Veter- 
aus’ Bureau law, that when a man becomes insane within three 
years after his discharge from the service that that insanity 
is presumed by the department to have existed prior to his 
discharge ? 


Mr. BEGG. Ican not answer the gentleman as to that. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is correct. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I will take that to be the fact. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And the law has been amended 
so as fo make it six years? 

Mr. BEGG. And I will accept that as a fact. Then why 


does not the gentleman’s patient get relief under the law? I 
would like to ask the gentleman that question. Why does he 
not get relief under the law, if the gentleman has stated the law 
accurately? 

Mr. HAWES. May I state to the gentleman from Ohio that 
this young man enlisted—— 

Mr. BEGG. I do not care about the history of the case. 
am just calling attention to the fact that the reason why the 
gentleman's patient has not had recourse to the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau under the law is because the medical staff at the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau has refused to accept the claim made, namely, 
that his insanity was due to his service. 

Mr. HAWES. No. 


Mr. BEGG. Now, then, we are simply substituting our judg- 


ment for their Judgment, and I would like to know why the 
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gentleman’s patient does not get ‘relief under the law if it j 
as stated by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. HAWES. I do not understand that to be the situation - 
and if the gentleman will permit, I would like to state that this 
young man enlisted in the Army when he was under age, he 
served throughout the war, and in the year 1919 he absente: 
himself from duty and was discharged. Within 20 days after 
that time the man was declared insane; he was placed in pri- 
vate insane asylums, and is now in a public insane asylum. 

Mr. BEGG. I grant ail of that; but the point upon which | 
can not satisfy myself is: Why does he not get relief under the 
law at the Veterans’ Bureau if the law is as it has been stated 
by the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. HAWES. Because he was discharged, and the military 
court that discharged him did not review these facts, and ho 
is not eligible to secure the benefits of the veterans’ act, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not want to be discourteous, and I do not 
know whether I now have the floor or whether the gentleman 
from Missouri has the floor, but I think the gentleman's own 
argument proves what I have stated, that we are substituting 


| the Judgment of Congress for the judgment of the medica! 


officers of the department. As I said a moment ago, I have no 
hesitancy in saying my Judgment, from a medical standpoint, 
is far superior to any physician in the department. I think 
that is a tenable position for us to take. 

Mr. HAWES. This man could not claim benefits under the 


| Veterans’ Bureau act because he had been dishonorably dis- 


charged from the service, which automatically disbarred him 
from any benefits under that act. 

Mr. BEGG. Let me ask the gentleman a pointed question. 
Had his insanity been proven prior to his discharge? 

Mr. HAWES. No. 

Mr. BEGG. By any doctor or any surgeon or any mental 
specialist ? 

Mr. HAWES. No. 

Mr. BEGG. Then we are substituting our judgment as being 
superior to theirs? 

Mr. HAWES. But within 20 days after his discharge he 
was declared insane by competent medical authority. 

Mr. BEGG. Then why does he not get relief? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The reason he can not get relie? 
under the Veterans’ Bureau act is because he has a dishon- 
orable record and the Veterans’ Bureau can only grant relie! 
or compensation to honorably discharged soldiers. Now, im 
mediately his record is cleared up he can go before the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau and, under the law that Congress passed whereby 
the presumption is in favor of his insanity having existed prior 
thereto, he can. get relief. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. 

JAMES J. MEEHAN 


“'The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (1H. R. 
2967) for the relief of James J. Meehan. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That James J. Meehan, who, while serving as an 
ensign, United States Naval Reserve Force, was found by a naval 
retiring board to be permanently incapacitated for active service by 
reason of physical disability incurred in the line of duty as the result 
of an incident of the service, but not in time of war, shall be eligible 
for retirement as if his physical disability was incurred in time of 
war; and the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to place him 
upon the retired list with three-fourths pay of the grade held by him 
at the time such physical disability was incurred. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: At the end of the bill strike out the period, insert 
a colon, and add the following language: 


Provided, That no back pay, pension, allowance or emolument shall 
become due as a result of the passage of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLack of Texas: At the end of line 15, 
after the word “incurred,” strike out the period, insert a colon and 
the following: “ Provided, That no back pay, pension, allowance, or 
emolument shall become due as a result of the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation, 








* PAY CLERK R. E. AMES, UNITED STATES NAVY 


rhe next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

‘) to change the retired status of Chief Pay Clerk R. B. 
Ames, United States Navy, retired. 

rhe Clerk read the bill 


Ay 


as follows: 


j it enacted, etc., That 
ized and 
“tates 


pay 


the Secretary of 
empowered t« 
Navy, retired, 
er cent list of the re 
his retirement, and the 
ired, is 


hereafter p 


the Navy be, and he is 
transfer Chief Pay Clerk R. EB. 
the furlough pay lst to 
red officers of the Navy, from the 
said Chief Pay Clerk R. EB. 
granted all the rights, 
ovided for an officer retired 
Statutes of United States: Provided, 
rk R. BE. Ames shall not, by the passage 
mack pay or allowances. 


WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
strike this bill from the calendar inasmuch as Mr. 

E. Ames, the individual for whom the bill was drawn, is 

w dead. 

The CHAIRMAN. motion is not in order in Commit- 

. of the Whok Without objection, the bill will be 
red reported to the House with the recommendation that 

lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered reported to the House with the recom- 

ndation that it lie on the table. 


by, author 


United from 


Ames, 
privi- 


States 


and 


ed Navy, ret hereby 
benefits 
1453, 


jhat the said Chief 


now 
Revised 
Pay Cle 


or 


- section 


the 


< t, be entitled to any 


Mr 


t¢ 


That 
House 


JOHN P. HOLLAND 
The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
172) to place John P. Holland on the retired list of the 


United States Navy. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
ted, , That 


by authorized place 


Re it ena etc the President of the United States is 


to John P. Holland, formerly a lieutenant 
grade), United States Navy, on the retired list of the Navy 
rank and retired pay of a lieutenant (junior grade) of the 
y: Provided, That in computing his pay credit shall be given for 
all his continuous service In the Navy. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I 


amendment I offered to these other bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers 
umendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
offered by Mr. 
strike out the 


nior 
h the 


offer the same 


an 


Amendment 


Buack of Texas: Ip line 8, after the 
“Navy, 


word period, insert a colon, and the follow- 


hall become due as a result of the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation, 
CHARLES JAMES ANDERSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R, 5268) for the relief of Charles James Anderson, former 
commander United States Naval Reserve Force. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint 
Charles James Anderson, formerly a commander tn the United States 
Naval Reserve Force, a commander in the United States Naval Re 
serves and place him upon the retired list of the Navy with the retired 
pay and allowances of that grade: Provided, That a duly constituted 
naval retiring board finds that the said Charles James Anderson in- 
curred physical disability incident to the service in time of war: 
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HERSERT T. JAMES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8646) for the relief of Herbert T. James. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President 1 i? he 
ized to order Herbert T. Jam« United § es N 7 ‘ 
to appear before a naval! retiring board for t I k 
whether or not the 4 bility omplahned i I ‘ 
the line of duty in time of wa 
act of July 12, 1921, 1 $2, Statut ! 

That if sald naval retire t board t! Mr. Jan ‘ 
fering from a disability incurred in 1 : { 1 time of 
which rend d him wu ‘ pe ri t ad s t? rad 
ensign, United States Nava) R Force n f wi the I 
dent be, and he is heret ‘ nat } ! 
advice and consent of the S< te, ay int | bert T. J 

United States Naval Reserve F ‘ 1 to p ; 

list with three-fourths of | pay of his «1 »: Pro ¢ 

be shall not be entitled es by 

of this act. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Can the gentlemau from New York 
give us any information as to whether this man is drawing 
compensation from the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. At one time he was drawing pretty 
nearly permanent-disability compensation, but at the present 
time I am not able to state the percentage. But in listening 
the Froemke case, and the debate on it, it seems to me that it 


is about on all fours with that case. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think in the consideration of these 
bills, Mr. Chairman, we ought to have a quorum, and I make 
the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Texas 
point of no quorum, and the Chair will count. [After count 
ing.}] One hundred and two Members present, a quorum. 

The bill was laid aside, to be reported to the House with a 
favorable recommendation. 

FREDERIOK D. W. BALDWIN 

The next business on the Private Calendar 
(H. R. 4600) for the relief of Frederick D. W. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he hereby 
ized to order Frederick D. W. Baldwin, ex-ensign United States 
Reserve Force, to appear before a naval retiring beard for the 
pose of determining whether or not the disability complained of in his 
case originated in the line of duty in time of war, as required by the 
provisions of the act of July 12, 1921, 


makes the 


was the 
saldwin. 


bill 


is, author 
Naval 


pur- 


volume 42, Statutes at Large, 
page 140: Provided, That if the said naval retiring board finds that 
| Frederick D. W. Baldwin is now suffering from a disability tncurred 


Provided further, That no back pay, allowances, or emoluments shall 


become due as a result of the passage of this act. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. After | 
the word “Anderson,” in line 4, insert the following: 
And ail other officers in the same class. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Tuson). 
that amendment is not in order. 

Mr. BEGG. Will not the Chair submit the amendment to 
the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The present occupant of the chair is a 
Member of the House and can exercise his rights as a Member 
of the House, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia makes the 
point of order, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
a favorable recommendation. 


It seems to the Chair that 


in the line of duty in time of war which renders him unfit to perf 
all the duties of the grade of eusign, United States Naval Reserve 
Force, in time of war, the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint Frederick D. W. Baldwin an ensign, United Naval 
Reserve Force, and place him upon the retired list with three-fourths 
of the pay of his grade: Provided further, That he shall not be entitled 
to any back pay or allowance by the passage of this act 


ori 


St 


ites 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with a 
favorable recommendation. 


WILLIAM ©. GRAY 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 


(HH, 
R. 5059) for the relief of William C. Gray. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, ete., That the President is hereby authorized, by and 


with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint Chief Machinist 
William C. Gray, United States Navy, 
the Navy, to date from August 3, 
Lieut. James Madison Ober, 


a lieutenant on the active list of 
1920, and to take rank next after 


United States Navy: Provided, That he 


| shall be considered as having been appointed in the grade of lieuten- 


|} ant in 


accordance with the provisions of section 4 of 
Congress approved June 4, 1920 (U. 8. Stats. L., vol. 41, ch. 228, p. 
835): Provided further, That the sald Chief Machinist William C. 
Gray shall not be entitled to any increase In pay or emoluments prior 


the act of 


| to the passage of this act. 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, we are considering Calendar 
No. 18, the case of William C. Gray. | want to call atten- 


| tion to the fact that there is a distinct disapproval by the 


| 


Navy Department of this class of legisiation. It seeks to 
advance a man in his rank, and the Secretary of the Navy 
in his letter to the Committee on Naval Affairs dated Decem- 
ber 17, 1925, says that the department has always been op- 
posed to legislation seeking to advance an officer in rank except 
for highly meritorious conduct in battle, and because Mr. Gray 
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does not fall in that ecutegory and because of the fact that | 


this proposed legislation is not for the general good of the | 


naval service the department recommends that this bill be | 
not enucted. 

If it has been the policy of past Congresses and of the 
Navy Department not to advance men in rank except for dis- | 


tinguished service on the field of battle, and if we are ncw 
to establish this precedent, well and good, but let 
understand what we are now about to do. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, this bill passed the House 
in the Sixty-eighth Gongress on January 22, 1925. It did not 
get through the Senate. We have investigated the case. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Darrow], who introduced 
the bill, is not here because of the sickness of his son. I think 
this is a meritorious bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman think, and he is a military 
man, there is any danger to the service in having Congress 
go here, there, and the other place and pick out a man and 
promote him over the recommendation of the officers? 


us | 


going 


Mr. STEPHENS. I think there is danger in promiscuous 
picking out of men, but at the same time I feel there are | 


exceptions to all laws. I have never seen a law where there 
Should not be some exception to if. These are exceptional 
cases, which do not come directly under the law. Therefore, 
they are taken up and considered as special cases that are 
meritorious 


Mr. BEEDY. If the gentleman will permit! Does he favor | 
a policy under which we shall proceed to promote these offi- | 
cers for other than meritorious service on the battle field? | 
These promotions have hitherto been limited to such in- ! 
stances. I think we should continue a policy indicating that 


we appreciate that promotions mean something, and not go | 
out at random and pick out some one and promote him when 
there are no particular facts which it seems to me would jus- 
tify such action. I do not want to object, but I suggest to 
the gentleman, as long as the author of the bill is not here | 
to explain to us, as perhaps he may be able to, that there are | 
some exceptional circumstances differentiating this case from | 
others, that he ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed | 
over without prejudice for the time being. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I agree to that. I think it 
would be fair to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dar- 
row]. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed over | 
without prejudice, retaining its place on the calendar. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill H. R. 5059 be passed over without 
prejudice, to retain its place on the calendar, Is there objec- 
tion? 


There was no objection, 
CONSTANCE D, 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6186) granting six months’ pay to Constance D. Lathrop, 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: | 


LATHROP | 


Be it enacted, etc., That Constance D. Lathrop, widow of the late 
Commander Patrick Theodore Moore Lathrop, United States Navy, ts 
hereby allowed an amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate said 
Patrick Theodore Moore Lathrop was receiving at the date of his death. 

Suc, 2, That the payment of the amount of money hereby allowed 
and authorized to be paid to said Constance D. Lathrop is authorized 
to be made from the appropriations for beneficiartes of officers who die | 
while in the active service of the United States Navy. 

| 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point | 
of order as to section 2 that I made a while ago to the bill | 
H. R. 110, with reference to relief of Lucy B. Knox. Section 2 
is an appropriation. It sets aside and appropriates a specific 
sum of money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Draewry: Strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Yhere Is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sum as may be necessary 
to pay to Constance D. Lathrop, widow of the late Commander Patrick 
Theodore Moore Lathrop, United States Navy, an amount equal to six 
months’ pay at 
receiving at the date of his death.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation., 
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THOMAS VINCENT COREY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the pi!) 
(H. R. 6202) for the relief of Thomas Vincent Corey. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ete., That so much of section 6 of the naval eppropria. 


| tion act approved July 12, 1921, as provided that the application for 


retirement of officers of the Naval Reserve Force and temporary officers 
of the Navy who have heretofore incurred, or who may hereafter incur, 
physical disability in line of duty in time of war, shall be filed with the 
Secretary of the Navy not later than October 1, 1921, be, and hereby is, 
waived in the case of Hnsign (temporary) Thomas Vincent Corey, 
United Siates Navy, inactive, and his case is hereby authorized to be 
considered and acted upon under the remaining provisions of said sec- 
tion if his application for retirement is filed not later than 60 days 
from the approval of this act. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Puge 2, line 8, after the word “ act,” strike out the period, insert a 
colon and the following: “ Provided, That no back pay, allowance, or 


| emolument shall become due as the result of the passage of this act.” 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, is the author of the bill pres- 
ent? In reading this report I find there was never any evidence 
of any disability suffered by Mr. Corey, except his own state- 
ment that while he was in the Army he had stomach trouble. 
It seems to me this is rather a slim case. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, this bill was intro- 
duced by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Pratt]. I re- 
ported it for him. With reference to the gentleman’s statement, 
is not the statement of Mr. Corey sufficient to justify retire- 
ment? Is it necessary to have evidence from the Navy De- 
partment? However, I make the same request as was made in 
respect to the bill we considered a moment ago by the gentle- 
man from Obio [Mr. Streenens]. I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice to its position 
on the calendar. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 


| mous consent that the bill H. R. 6202 be passed over without 
| prejudice to retain its place on the calendar. 


Is there objec- 
tion? 
There was no objection. 
WILLARD THOMPSON, DECEASED 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6674) to cbrrect the military record of Willard Thomp- 


| son, deceased. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably ‘discharged soldiers 
Willard Thompson, deceased, who was a member of Company EF, Fifty- 


| third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 


considered to have been discharged honorebly from the military service 
of the United States as a private of that organization on the 11th day 
of August, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the bill will be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. BEHDY. Is the author of the bill here? 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to prejudice 


| the favorable consideration by the House nor take up the time 


of the House with a speech, but I do want to make a little 
reference to this bill. The soldier, Willard Thompson, whose 
record is sought to be corrected, is now deceased, and the prin- 
cipal purpose in asking that this record be corrected is to assist 


_ the companion of his youth and the one who took care of him 
| during the later years of his life, his aged wife. 


Willard 
Thompson lived in my home county, and I have known him 
almost since my boyhood. The ambition of his life was to have 
his military record corrected. It has never been done. I have 
introduced the bill several times, but owing to a single objec- 
tion it has gone out. 

Mr. BEEDY. I have no objection. I do not want to take 
up the time of the House, but we are proceeding at such a 
speed here—there is no objection to the bill as far as I am 
able to determine. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is a very meritorious bill. 

Mr. PURNELL. Let me make just this further statement. 
I hAve seen a great many private bills go through this House, 
and I have never known of a more meritorious bill than this. 
Willard Thompson had three separate enlistments. He enlisted 
in Company D, Twenty-second Ohio , April 22, 1861, 


for a period of three months. At the expiration of this enlist- 
ment he was enrolled September 25, 1861, for three years as u 
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private in Company FE, Fifty-third Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 
tpon the expiration of this enlistment he reenlisted as a 
veteran volunteer in the same organization, being enrolled 
January 1, 1865. He had a long and honorable service and 
was a faithful soldier. While attending a celebration on the 
sith of July, 1865, three months after the war was over, he, 
with others, resisted the authority of some first lieutenant who 
tried to arrest them and send them back to camp. 

He was tried and convicted, and the sentence was approved 
August 2, 1865. Willard Thompson really committed no wrong 
and did only that which almost any normal boy would have 
done under like circumstances. Yet he has gone to his grave 
without a removal of this stigma by the Government for which 
he offered his life. I believe this Congress will correct his 
record in order that his widow may have the relief which was 
denied him. My great regret is that he is not alive to witness 
the vindication which was the supreme desire of his life. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the bill will be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

There was no objection. 

WILLIAM J. DUNLAP 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 

(il. R. 4835) to remove the charge of desertion from the 


records of the War Department standing against William J. 
Dunlap. 
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| in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of | 


order there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman from Texas with- 
hold that for a moment? I have been waiting to— 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. We seemed to have reached a point 
in the bill dealing with charges of desertion. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am sure my friend will not have any 
objection to this bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Why not withhold that point until just before 
adjourning? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.1 One hundred and eighteen gentlemen are present, a 
quorum. The Clerk will proceed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon hon- 


erably discharged soldiers, William J. Dunlap, formerly a member of | 
Company F, Tenth Regiment United States Infantry, shall be held | 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military | 


service of the United States on May 26, 1902: Provided, That no back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the bill will be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

There was no objection. 

ANTON KUNZ 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2703) granting six months’ pay to Anton Kunz, father 
of Joseph Anthony Kunz, deceased, machinist’s mate, first 
class, United States Navy, in active service. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Anton Kunz, father of Joseph Anthony 
Kunz, machinist’s mate, first class, submarine A-—7, United States Navy, 
who was killed by an explosion on board the vessel July 25, 1917, is 
hereby allowed an amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate said 
Joseph Anthony Kunz was receiving at the date of his death, to wit, 
the sum of $445.92. 

Sec. 2. That sald Anton Kunz, father of said Joseph Anthony 
Kunz, deceased, aforesaid, be paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States a sum of money or an amount equal to six months’ pay at the 
rate said Joseph Anthony Kunz was receiving.at the time of his death. 

Sec. 3. The payment of the amount of money hereby allowed and 
authorized to be paid is authorized to be made from the appropria- 
tions for beneficiaries of deceased mcmbers of the naval service who 
die while in active service of the United States Navy. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
to section 2 and section 3. First, in reference to section 2 
I call attention to the language of the section: 


That said Anton Kunz, father of Joseph Anthony Kunz, deceased, 
aforesaid, be paid out of the Treasury of the United States a sum 
of money or an amount equal to six months’ pay— 


And so forth. It is clearly an appropriation. 
The CHAIRMAN. No Member desiring to be heard on the 
point of order as to section 2—— 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. If that point is good, I will offer an 
amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN (continuing). The Chair sustains the 
point of order to beth sections 2 and 3 of the bill on the ground 
that it makes an appropriation 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


“ There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money 


such sum s mey de 
necessary to be paid te Anten Kunz, father ef Joseph Anthony Kunz, 
machinist’s mate, first class, submarine A ?, United States Navy, who 
was kilied by an explosion on board the vessel July 25, 1917, an 
amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate said Joseph Anthony 


Kunz was receiving at the date of his death.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to th« 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid 
favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next one. 


» amend- 


aside with a 


HEIRS OF J. B. BAUDREAU 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 1425) to relinquish the title of the United States to the 
land in the donation claim of the heirs of J. B. Baudreau, 
situated in the county of Jackson, State of Mississippi. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the south one-half of the south one-half of 
"» 


2 and 3; lot 12 of section 4; sections 9, 10, and 
8 south, range 8 west of St. Stephens meridian, 


sections 
11, all In township 
containing 1,258.55 
acres as shown on a plat of survey approved on June 30, 1832 
Gideon Fitz, surveyor of public lands.south of Tennessee, and s 
gated thereon as the donation claim of the heirs of J. B. Baudreau. be, 
and the same is hereby, released, relinquished, and confirmed by the 
United States to the equitable owners of the equitable titles thereto 
and to their respective heirs and assigns forever, as fully and com- 
pletely, in every respect whatever, as could be done by patents issued 
according to law: Provided, That this act shall amount only to a re 
linquishment of any title that the United States has, or is supposed to 
have, in and to any of said lands, and shall not be construed to abridge, 
impair, injure, prejudice, or divest in any manner any valid right, ‘itle, 
or interest of any person or body corporate whatever, the true Iment 


by 


gre- 


| of this act being to concede and abandon all right, title, and interest 


cece CC 


of the United States to those persons, estates, firms, or corporations 
who would be the true and lawful owners of sald lands under the laws 
of Mississippi, including the laws of prescription and limitation, in the 
absence of the said interest, title, and estate of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next one. 
JOHN H. COWLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 949) for the relief of John H. Cowley. 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, at the request of my colleague 
[Mr. Hupson[, who is absent for the day on account of illness, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice, and that it retain its place on the calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is so ordered. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

ALONZO C. SHEKELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 1717) for the relief of Alonzo C. Shekell. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
dierg Alonzo C. Shekell, who was a member of Company H, First 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Sharpshooters, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the military 
service of the United States as a member of that organization on the 
22d day of November, 1864: Provided, That no back pay, pension, 
bounty, or other emoluments shall accrue prior to the passage of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable rec- 
ommen<stion. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next one. 
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FRANK RECTOR 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1827) for the rellef of Frank Rector. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring right privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers Frank Reetor, who was a private of Company F, Thirty-second 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a member of said company and regiment on 
the date of the expiration his service: Provided, That no bounty, 
pay, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of the act, except the regulation service pay while he was under arms. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, on page 1, line 12, 
after the word “act,” I move to strike out the language “ ex- 
cept the regulation service pay while he was under arms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


‘ 


Amendment offered by Mr. Buack of Texas: In Hne 12, after the 
word “act,” strike out the comma and insert a period, and strike out 
the following language: “ except the regulation service pay while he | 
was under arn 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Garser], who introduced this bill, give us some informa- 
tion? <As I understand, the principal purpose of this is to 
place upon the roll of the Army the name of a soldier who 
served during the Civil War and give him a pensionable status. 
Under the present records of the War Department there is 
nothing to show that he served in the Army at all. Would not 
the gentleman just agree, as a matter of equity, that we will 
be doing all for this veteran that we ought to do if we give 
him a pensionable status, without the right to recover nine 
months’ service pay, where there is nothing in the department 
to show that he rendered service? 

Mr. GARBER. The record of service is supported by an 
affidavit of nine witnesses who served with him. 
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Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer So! 
Giers or any branch thereof Frederick Sparks shall hereafter be | 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the millits-, 
service of the United States as a private of Company BE, Forty-thir. 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry: Provided, That no pension shal) 
accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer a sub- 
stitute for the proviso, because I do not think it goes far 
enough. I offer this language as a substitute. Strike out the 
proviso in the bill and add: 

Provided, That no back pay, pension, allowance, or emoluments shal! 
become due as a result of the passage of this act. 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to that 
proviso being included in the bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 


; amendment which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Buack of Texas: Page 1, line 9, strike 
out the proviso and insert in Neu thereof the following: “Provided 


That no back pay, pension, allowance, or emoluments shall become due 
as a result of the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation, 

RELIEF OF WILLIAM H. ARMSTRONG 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R 
3546) for the relief of William H. Armstrong, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 


| he is hereby, authorized to appoint William H. Armstrong, by and with 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. But there is nothing in the records | 


of the War Department to show that he rendered service in 
the Army. It seems to me that Congress would be exercising 
all reasonable generosity by giving him a pensionable status 


without giving him the right to recover nine months’ sery- | 


ice pay. 

Mr. GARBER. I have no objection to the gentleman's sug- 
gestion, but the language sought to be stricken out bas been 
approved by two different committees and approved by the 
House, and also by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. As I understand it, the Secretary of 
War has not recommended the passage of this bill 

Mr. GARBER. No. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition, to ask | 


the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. GarsBer] a question. 
Following the suggestion made by my colleague [Mr. Brack], 

I want to state this to the gentleman: I have a constituent 

who has a pension claim filed in the Bureau of Pensions, very 


much in the same status as the gentleman’s case. The Pen- 
have gone further and given the real information to the 


sion Bureau has within the last two days furnished me with 
information that it has finally been able to dig up from the 
War Department to the effect that my constituent did not 
serve in the Army, as he claims, but that during all that period 
he was employed as a blacksmith’s assistant and received $30 
a month from the Government during all the time he claimed 
to have been in the service as an employee, and that he never 
enlisted. 

Now, you will find, if the War Department could dig up the 
evidence in all cases as it has been able to do in this par- 
ticular case, that my colleague’s suggestion is a good one; 
that otherwise, possibly, we would be paying for a service that 
did not aecrue and was not actually rendered to this Govern- 
ment. I think we would be doing all that ought to be done 
if we were to do as suggested by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Brack], and I think the gentleman from Oklahoma ought 
to be satisfied with that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the »:mend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a 
favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next one. 

FREDERICK SPARKS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
3380) for the relief of Frederick Sparks, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows; 


the advice and consent of the Senate, formerly a captain of Infantry, 
a captain of Infantry in the Army of the United States, to take rank 
at the foot of the list of captains of Infantry, and that no back pay 
or allowances shall accrue as a result of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable rec- 
ommendation. 

RELIEF OF THOMAS H, BURGESS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4252) for the relief of Thomas H. Burgess. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eic., That in the administration of the pension laws 
rhomas H. Burgess shall hereafter be held and considered te have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private in Company BE, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry: Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I want to again call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that there is no positive 
evidence here that this man was injured in the service, and 
that we are again substituting our judgment for the judg- 
ment of the officials whom we elect to decide those cases. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Broce] should 


House and committee about this desertion. This was a case 
of desertion, pure and simple. The man was taken sick in 
June, 1862, and sent to a hospital; he recovered and was 
released from the hospital, and deserted on July 2, 1862. The 
Adjutant General of the War Department reports to the 
committee that this man’s company remained in service from 
July, 1862, when he deserted, on to the close of the war, 
and during all the balance of 1862, 1868, 1864, and on to the 
close of the war this man never showed up, but was in de- 
sertion all the time. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I yield. 

Mr. BEGG. But it is just like all the rest of them we 
have been passing. He claims to have been injured in the 
spine. Of course, that is his claim, but it is not established 
definitely ; and that is what I want to call to the attention of 
the House, that this is no different from all the rest we have 
been passing, and that we are substituting our judgment for 
the judgment of those whom we have elected to decide such 
cases, and are holding that his claim is correct—that as the 
result of his war service he was injured and could not return. 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with the gentleman from Ohio, 
and I was going to say that this is not the kind of a case 
that ought to appeal to the committee or incite sympathy. It 
is a case of pure desertion; it is not a case of desertion for a 
few months or a year or at the close of the war, but it is a 
case of desertion at practically the beginning of the war and 
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all through the war, from July on through all of 1862, all Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, the statement has been mad 
of 1863, all of 1864, and to the end of the war, in 1865, I | by the gentleman from Ohio and by the gentleman from Texas 
do not think it is the kind of a case that ought to appeal to | that this bill is on a par with several other like bills which have 
the sympathy of the House. met the favor of the committee. I do not know but I take 
Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last | for granted it is true; and if it be true, then it would see 
two words. I do not think it is fair that when we have a bill | to me it would be hardly the fair thing to treat our dis 
hefore us that has been introduced by our illustrious Speaker tinguished Speaker in any other manner than we have treated 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree], from his own State | other Members who have offered bills which the two gentlemen 
and his own colleague, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. | say are exactly on a par with this bill. So I hope the House 
BLANTON ] should get up and object to it, . | will not discriminate against my Speaker. 


Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? The bill was ordered reported to the House with a favorable 
Mr. BOYLAN. Yes, recommendation. 
Mr. BEGG. The “ gentleman from Ohio” did not object to it. ANDREW CULLIN 

(he gentleman must have just come in, because “the gentle- | The next business on the Private Calendar wa the bill 
n from Ohio” did not object to it at all. | (H. R. 4585) for the relief of Andrew Cullin. 
Mr. BOYLAN. May I ask what was the nature of the gen | The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

tleman’s remarks, then? Be tt enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 


ity Pweg r » € 7 va" re 7 ] ay | 
‘ir. BEGG. If the gentleman had been here he would have | ,ngrew Cullin, alias Dantel J. Doyle, alias Daniel Harney, shall be 


hereafter held and considered to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States as a private of Troop K, 
| Second Regiment United States Cavalry, as private, Company B, 
| Fourteenth Regiment, and Company A, Thirteenth Regiment, United 
States Infantry: Provided, That no back pension, back pay, or back 
} allowance shall accrue by virtue of the passage of this act 


heard them. 

ir. BOYLAN. I was here. If they were not intended as an 
objection, I would like to know what they were. 

Ir. BEGG. They were not intended as an objection. 

Mr. BOYLAN. The bill would have been passed by this time 
if the gentleman had not raised his melodious voice against it. 

Mr. BEGG. Let me say to the gentleman from New York : : . 
that, in the first place, it would be foolish to object. You can The bill was ordered reported to the House with a favorable 
not object, because there is nothing to object to. | recommendation. 

Mr. BOYLAN. If there was nothing to object to, why did | JAMES MADISON BROWN 


the gentleman rise? 3 The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
Mr. BEGG. Because I wanted to make an observation, I | g974) for the relief of James Madison Brown. 


will advise ete ets sti The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Mr. BOYLAN. thought maybe it was to be consistent. I 

- : . ota y he ministre ; onfer- 

do not think we should take any undue advantage of our dis- BO Of ROE, Ch, SHER Ie: hs. eae — sap ee eee 
tinguished Speaker, who has his troubles as we have, and I ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
think we should help him along with this little bill, as we have 2®™e8 Madison Brown, Wee wee 8 Ree SS wy seen 
to have help ourselves. Therefore I trust the gentlemen will fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, Civil War, shall here 


not vote against the bill | after be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from 
Mr BI ANTON Will the gentleman yield? | the military service of the United States as a member of that organt- 
Mr. BOYI AN. Yes : p zation on the 4th day of May, 1862: Provided, That no bounty, back 


Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman believe that a bill | P®% Pemsiem, OF allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
which happens to be introduced by our distinguished Speaker, | P****S° of this act 
for whom we all have high respect and high regard, should Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, is the author of the bill 
stand upon any different footing than a bill of similar nature | present? 
that was introduced by the humblest Member of this body? Mr. MANLOVE. Yes. 


Should they not all be considered alike and according to their Mr. BEEDY. How long did this man serve before he was 

werits and not because of the Member who happens to have allowed to go home because of illness? 

Introduced them? Mr. MANLOVE. He served from October 10, 1861, until 
Mr. BOYLAN,. Not necessarily. But attached to it Is the | March 31, 1862. 

element of humanity. There is not enough humanity in goy- Mr. BEEDY. About five months? 

ernment, Every day we get many letters from the different | Mr. MANLOVE. Yes. This gentleman, Madison Brown, is a 


departments and from the Veterans’ Bureau regretting that | man whom I have known for many years, a patriotic soldier of 
because of a certain construction of such a section nothing | the Civil War. The evidence was first presented to Congress 
can be done. It seems as though the men in some of the de- and I think a bill passed through this House, which did not 
partments simply take advantage of their opportunity to dis- | get through the Senate, some 25 or 30 years ago. If the gen 
allow claims. There ought to be more humanity in govern- | tleman will read the evidence he will see that this soldier had 
ment; there ought to be more humanity in the conduct of the a most wonderful record. He was stationed In the swamps 
departments, and the people employed there should not hew so near Saxton, Mo., on the Mississippi River. He was afflicted 
close to the line, as they seem to be doing and as we are ap- with rheumatism; was taken home on a stretcher. He came 
prised in the answers we receive to communications concerning _ back to his company on crutches, assisted by three or four 
meritorious claims. I think the same measure of tolerance people. His command had gone on, and the doctor told him to 
should be afforded the distinguished Speaker of this House as go on back home. In ignorance of the procedure he should have 
is afforded every other humble Member, such as the gentieman followed he went home, and I think the gentleman will find 
from Texas and myself. [Laughter.] even In the terse report accompanying the bill that these facts 
Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the committee are verified. I would ask the gentleman to read the latter part 
wants to pass over this hurriedly. I appreciate the position of the report. 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] has taken, but for Mr. BEEDY. I have read that. I would like to ask the gen 
the benefit of those who have not read the report let me = tleman why it has been impossible to show during all this time 
state that it seems to me there is evidence here of a service | that this man ever received any medical treatment. It seems 
of 14 months before this man fell and was severely wounded | they have never been able to find in all this time, although he 
in the chest. He suffered a chest wound, and went back t his’ was away on account of illness, whether he received any medi- 
home town, as I understand it, of Cincinnati, where he re- | cal treatment or not. It seems to me that this man himself, 
mained, suffering as a result of this wound, and at any time or some one who knew about the circumstances, could have 
he could haye been apprehended and arrested as a deserter, | supplied that information. 
but he never was. Mr. MANLOVE. This was over 60 years ago, and I am 
It seems to me there is no question but what the man served | quite satisfied, if there had been some one who was well 
14 months, was wounded, and returned home because of his | versed in these matters and well able to take care of his 
wound ; and inasmuch as this bill does not propose to give him | case at the time and follow it up. it would have been easy 
any rights to pensions or allowances I do not think it would | to have secured the affidavit. If the gentleman will look at 
be any injustice to anybody if we corrected his record. the close of this report at the survey of the evidence in the 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman from Maine permit | case and the multiplicity of affidavits that were offered, the 
an observation? gentleman will see that the committee has reported as follows: 


Mr. BEEDY. Certainly. 
It seems to be a very clear case of failure of the regimental officers 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course, if the case was perfectly to properly report the case of absence of a faithful soldier. 


clear to the War Department, the bill would not be here. : 7 
Mr. BEEDY. That is true. That is why we are called upon| Mr. BEEDY. I shall not object to it, I will say to the 
to act in such cases, I hope nobody will object to it. gentleman. 
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Mr. MANLOVE. TIet me say further that this man has 
becn able to wear only large soft shoes since that day, 
wud is now a cripple. I thank you. A most worthy, faithful 
soldier, who should have been taken care of years ago, 

The bill was ordered reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation 

JOHN R. ANDERSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(HL. R. 7086) for the relief of John R. Anderson. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, ete., That in the admiaistration of any laws con- 
ferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged soldiers, their 
widows, and dependent relatives, John R. Anderson shall be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a member of Company L, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
I t United States Infantry, on the 31st day of December, 1898: Pro- 

ided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or other emolument shall 
aceri prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation, 


HENRY SIMONS 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(IL. 8. 5383) for the relief of Henry Simons, 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That in the administration of the pension laws 
Heury Simons, late of Company G, Forty-eighth Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a private 


of said company and regiment: Provided, That no pay, bounty, or 
pension shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with a 
favorable recommendation, 


BENJAMIN 8S, M'’HENRY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 534) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
record of Benjamin 8S, McHenry. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to remove the charge of desertion now 
standing against Benjamin 8S. McHenry, late of Company K, Third 
Regiment United States Cavalry, and to grant and issue to said 
Jenjamin S. McHenry an honorable discharge from said service and 
restore his proper name of Benjamin S. McHenry in Neu of the name 
under which he was erroneously enlisted, Henry Benjamin: Provided, 
That no back pay, bounty, or pension shall held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, according to the argument for 
the passage of this bill in the report it shows no sickness, no 
excuse, nor any disability. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, this is a case where, as I 
understand it, the soldier served three years and seven 
months. At the time of his enlistment the contract of en- 
listment was for five years, but about that time an order 
was in vogue limiting the term to three years. This man, 
together with those with whom he enlisted, understood at the 
time that he was enlisting only for three years. He was told 
by his superior officer that the term of enlistment was for 
three years, and that when his term was up his services would 
cease. It seems that the officer was transferred to some 
other field of action, and when the term of three years was 
up, after he had served three years and seven months, the 
officer in charge did not want to and did not give him a 
discharge. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls attention to the fact 
that in line 11, page 1, of the bill, the word “be” is omitted. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the word “be” 
be inserted after the word “shall” in line 11, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with a 
favorable recommendation. 


WILLIAM A. GLASSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 818) for the relief of William A. Glasson. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, or any branch thereof, William A. Glasson shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a private of Troop B, Seventh 
Regiment United States Cavalry: Provided, That no pension shall 
accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


| 


| 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the proviso and substitute the following: 


Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or other emolument 
shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Buack of Texas: Strike out the proviso and sub. 
stitute the following: “ Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or 
other emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of this act.” 
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Mr. BEBDY. Will the gentleman explain what there is in 
this case except that of the baldest kind of desertion? 

Mr. FRENOH. On the contrary I think there is nothing 
in the record to show that there was desertion. 

Mr. BEEDY. The record shows a desertion. 

Mr. FRENCH. The records of the War Department, true 
enough, show that this man was absent from his company, 
but on the other hand the records of the War Department 
do not show the causes that led to the separation. As a 
matter of fact, this man—a young man then about 23 years 
of age—with several others was sent on detached duty under 
one who had been acting as sergeant in the company. The 
small detachment became separated from the company, but 
whether or not the sergeant or person acting as sergeant 
deliberately separated himself and his associates from the 
company we have no knowledge. Some 10 days later young 
Glasson was released by the acting sergeant, and as soon as 
he could do so reported through the chief of police of 
Denver to the commanding officer of the company his where- 
abouts and offered himself as at their service. The reply 
was that Glasson, on account of his disability, shortly was 
to be discharged and for that reason he was not wanted. 

Following this information Glasson tried repeatedly to ob- 
tain his discharge. The records of the War Department inii- 
cate that a dishonorable discharge was issued. 

I should say that very shortly after his separation, Glasson 
entered the National Guard of the State of Colorado ani 
for seven years continued in the service of that organization, 
seeing active service in the Ute uprising. The whereabouts 
of Glasson were constantly known to the War Department, 
or could have been because of his repeated correspondence, 
and no action was taken looking to any prosecution on account 
of the alleged desertion. Perhaps I should further say that 
this man had a hospital record prior to his separation. He 
was in such physical condition on account of injuries re- 
ceived that he must have been discharged on account of physi- 
eal disability within a short time 

Under the circumstances it seems unreasonable that he 
would have been a member of a group attempting desertion, 
even though desertion were to lie against the acting sergeant 
and others associated with that group. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a difference 
as to the understanding of the facts here. As I understand this 
case, this man entered the Army in September, 1876, to serve 
five years. The next June he deserted, or, rather he was 
wounded, and treated for an injury to his thumb and sent to 
a hospital at Fort Abraham Lincoln for one month. He was re- 
leased there on May 1 and the record shows that he deserted 
on June 29, 1877, that he never thereafter returned to his com- 
mand, that he never thereafter reported his whereabouts or 
the cause of his absence to the military authorities. Those are 
the facts. 

Mr. FRENCH. So far as the records of the War Depart- 
ment are concerned those are the facts, but I submit there Is 
no way by which a man under the circumstances here pre- 
sented could prove the contrary to any better advantage than 
Glasson has proven it by affidavits that he has submitted. He 
had a hospital record and that the records of the War Depart- 
ment show. He was wounded and in such shape that in all 
probalfllity he would have been discharged on account of dis- 
ability. It seems not sound to say that he would have de- 
serted under all the circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Idaho 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a 
favorable recommendation. 


WILLIAM LENTZ 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (TH. R. 
1459) for the relief of William Lentz. 
The Clerk read the bill as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably 
discharged soldiers, William Lents, formerly a member of Company B, 


al 
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One hundred and fifty-cizhth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry 
with Spain; Company M, Ninteenth Regiment United States Infantry ; } 


, War | 


who served honorably in the World War, shall be held and con- 
ed to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a member of Company M, Nineteenth Regiment 
nited States Infantry. 
Sec. 2. No back pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall accrue 
r to the passage of this act 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, on line 8, page 2, 
the word “pay,” I offer the following amendment, which 
| send to the desk. 
‘The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of Texas: Page 2, line 3, after | 
the word “ pay,” insert the word “ pension.” 


rhe CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 

nt. 

fhe amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favor- 
ible recommendation. 


ROBERT E. A, LANDAUER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(ii. R. 1598) for the relief of Robert E. A. Landauer. 

the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 

3 . © 
x rights. privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
ert FE. A. Landauer, who was a private of Company I, Twelfth 


Regiment New York Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered | 
to have been discharged honorably from the military service of the 
United States, as a private of that organization, on September 17, 


1808: Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable 
recommendation. 


FRANCIS FORBES 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(il. R. 1721) for the relief of Francis Forbes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Ke it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Francis Forbes, late of Company I, Tenth Regiment New York Vol- 
inteer Cavalry, or Company I, First Regiment New York Volunteer 
Provisional Cavalry, Civil War, shall be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged: Provided, That no back pay, pension, | 


bounty, or other emolument sball accrue prior to the passage of this | 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable | 
recommendation. | 


CHARLES F. GETCHELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill | 
(H. R. 1962), for the relief of Charles F. Getchell. 
The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
or of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably 
discharged soldiers, Charles F. Getchell, who served in Company B, 
Forty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall here- | 
after be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States. | 

| 
| 
| 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 9, after the word “States” strike out the period and Insert | 
a colon and the words: “ Provided, That no back pay, pension or | 


allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this | 
act 


ment, 


The committee amendment was agreed to and the Dill as | 


amended was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
| 
| 

mendation. 


JOSEPH A. CHOATE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2172), for the relief of Joseph A. Choate. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


te it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged | 
soldiers, Joseph A. Choate, who served under the name of Alexander | 
Choat as a private of Company K, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volun- | 
teer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been dis- | 
charged honorably from the military service of the United States as | 
a private of said company anc regiment on the 25th day of November, | 
1864: Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be | 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


| Nashville, and at camp below Nashville or between Nashville 


| April 1 to May 10, 1865, when discharged, and that B 
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Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


| word. Is the gentleman in charge of the bill here? 


Mr. ALLGOOD. 1 am here 
Mr. BEGG. Dees not the gentleman believe that before we 
pass a bill granting relief from desertion there should be at 


least some evidence besides the affidavit of the man himseif? 


| I once had a soldier two years ago sign an affidavit that he 


was in the service and had never drawn a pension. I checked 
him up and found that the man whose name he had taken 
was a Connecticut soldier who had died 40 years before, yet 
he had no hesitancy in filing an affidavit. I think it is geing 
pretty loosely to take the affidavit of any man in support of a 
desertion charge, with no other evidence 

Mr. ALLGOOD. This man is dead now. 
the service. He was only 15 years old. 

Mr. BEGG. Is there nobody living who knows anything 
about this? Why is this being introduced? It is to give a 
pension to some one, is it not? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. He was living at the 
duced. His widow is living yet. 

Mr. BEGG. If we are going to pension widows of people not 
entitled to pensions, well and good. If we are going to pass a 
law to remove a disability solely on the affidavit of the man 
who is to be benefited, it seems to me that we are acting in a 
very slipshod way. 


It is 65 years since 


time it was intro- 


Mr. ALLGOOD. We have some evidence here in the War 
Department. 

Mr. BEGG. What is the evidence? The evidence 
against the case. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I do not see that it is. 
man to the second page of the report: 


is all 
I refer the gentle- 
That he with others was sent over the river from Edgefield inte 
and 


from the men 
who were sent out from Edgefield and was thrown in company with 


Franklin, Tenn., claimant says he, with others, got lost 


| New York troops, and an officer by name of B. B. Griggs placed clajm- 


ant in a ploneer corps of Second Division, was sent to east North Caro- 


lina, and was kept in this service until in latter part of May, 1865, 


|} and was sent from New Bern, N. C. 


Also: 


A report in this case was furnished to the Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs, House of Representatives, in connection with H. R. 8394, 
Fifty-seventh Congress, first session, on April 4, 1902. 
a copy: 

It is shown by the records that Alexander Choate was enrolled and 
mustered into service May 21, 1864, as a private in Company K, 
Fourth Tennessee Cavalry Volunteers, to serve three years. He ap- 
pears to have been present with his company until November 25, 1864, 
when he absented himself without leave, and his name was dropped as 
a deserter January 11, 1865. He never rejoined his command or 
reported his whereabouts or the cause of his absence to the military 
authorities, although his company remained in service until December 
12, 1865. 

Nothing has been found of record to show that he was sick or that 
he received medica) treatment at any time during the period of his 
service in this organization. 

Upen inguiry at the Quartermaster General's office It has been 
ascertained that Alexander Choate was employed as a civilian car- 
penter at New Bern, N. C., from February 1 to March 81, 1865, at the 
rate of $2.50 per day, and as a civilian teamster at $2.50 per day from 


Following is 


B. Griggs was 
reported by Capt. F. T. Starkweather, acting quartermaster, at New 
Bern, N. C., as having been employed as a foreman. 


Mr. BEGG. Now, will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. That is the man’s own affidavit. There is no 
evidence at all, only the man’s own affidavit. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. No; it says: 


Upen inquiry at the Quartermaster General's office ft has been 
ascertained that Alexander Choate was employed as a civilian car- 
penter at New ‘Bern, N. C., from February 1 to March 81, 1865, at 
the rate of $2.50 per day, and as a civilian teamster at $2.50 per day 
from April 1 to May 10, 1865, when discharged. 


That is from the Quartermaster’s department. 

Mr. BEGG. That is in his own affidavit. The committee 
has not furnished any evidence from the War Department or 
anybody else. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. That is in his statement. 

Mr. BEGG. That is the point I am making that there is not 
a bit of information available except what he has furnished. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. That has gone before the committee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman will permit, that is 
from the report of the committee in the Fifty-seventh Con- 


| gress. 








a 
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Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will permit, I would lke to 
eall attention to the fact that this man has repeatedly made 
application for the removal of the charge of desertion and 
could not furnish the evidence, and it was denied. Now, I do 
not like to single out this case or any other case, although per- 
haps it is useless to try to do it, I do think this will let down 
the bars and we legislate in a slipshod manner when we pass 
desertion removal cases on the evidence of the man himself and 
no other evidence, 


Mr. ALIAGOOD. Well, does the gentleman question his 
service? 

Mr. BEGG. No; it is a question of desertion, not a ques- 
tion of service, that is a War Department record, and he 


is the only man who says he tried to find his way back to the 
company and he could not do so. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. He went right in with the construction 
corps. Remember he was only 15 years old, and at the present 
time he would be tried in a juvenile court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to strike 
out the enacting clause just to see if the House is willing to 
puss desertion exemption bills on the evidence alone of the man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the enacting clause. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. BEGG. Let us have a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—yeas 6, noes 16. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote and make 
a point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
point that there is no quorum present 
{After a pause.] 
quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, and on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The House again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Trtson 
Mr. Beoc) reported that there were—ayes 10, noes $2, 

So the motion to rise was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum is present and the question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the bill be laid aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 


from Ohio makes the 
The Chair will count. 
Ninety-three gentlemen are present, not a 


and 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

the CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion to report 
the bill to the House with the recommendation that it do 
puss. 


The committee again divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in doubt. 

The committee again divided; and there 
noes 37. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The House again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Bree and 
Mr. ALLGoop) reported that there were—ayes 35, noes 34, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote on the 
ground that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 
will count. |After counting.] 
men are present, a quorum. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next bill on 
the calendar. 


were—ayes 


29, 


makes the 
The Chair 
One hundred and twenty gentle- 


J. W. LA BARE 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2315) for the relief of J. W. La Bare. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Re it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers J. W. 
La Bare, late of Company B, Forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged 
honorably from the military service of the United States as a member 
of said company and regiment on the 234 day of February, 1865: 
Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowance sball accrue prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the bill will be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 
There was no objection. 
TENNESSEE M’'CLOUD 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2745) to correct the military record of Tennessee McCloud. 
The Clerk read as follows; 
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Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldior, 
Tennessee McCloud, who was a private in Company I, Thirteenth Reg}. 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, shall be held and considered to 
have been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a private of said company and regiment on September 6, 18155 - 
Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowances shall be held as acerji 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the bill will be laig 
aside with a favorable reommendation. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next bill. 


JOUN T. O'NEIL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
2787) for the relief of John T. O'Neil. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of all laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, John 
T.- O'Neil, late of Battery C, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
Artillery, Spanish-American War, shall be held to have been discharged 
honorably from the military service of the United States on December 
1, 1899: Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
*mendation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next one. 


SAMUEL T. HUBBARD, JR. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2987) for the relief of Samuel T. Hubbard, jr. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Samuel T. Hubbard, jr., Signal Corps Officers’ Reserve Corps, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been commissioned as a cap- 
tain in the American PExpeditionary Forces on May 27, 1917: Provided, 
That no pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


ESTLE DAVID 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3107) for the rellef of Estle David. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Dstle 
David, who was a member of Company D, Sixth Regiment United States 
Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been dis- 
charged honorably from the military service of the United States as a 
member of that organization on the 8th day of May, 1903. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, after the figures ‘“ 1903,” insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “ Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a 
favorable recommendation. 


JOHN SOLEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3448) for the relief of John Solen. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Joho 
Solen, who served with Company B, First Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Cavalry, Civil War, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been mustered in on August 14, 1862, and discharged honorably 
from the military service of the United States as a private of said 
company and regiment on June 80, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, 
pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
bill on line 10, after the word “ bounty,” by inserting the word 
“ pension.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Buack of Texas: Line 10, after the word 
“bounty,” insert the word “ pension,” 
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rhe CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 
amendment was agreed to. 
Che bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a 
ivorable recommendation. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next one. 
HANNAH PARKER 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the biil 
(Li. R. 3624) for the relief of Hannah Parker. 
rhe Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 

the laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 

s of the Volunteer Army, their widows and dependent chil 

Leander Parker, deceased, shall be held and considered to have 

onorably discharged from the military service of the United 

States as a member of Company C, Severtieth Regiment Ohio Volun 

teer Infantry, on the 19th day of May, 1864: Provided, That no back 

bounty, pension, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorabie 
recommendation. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next bill. 
JACOB F. WEBB 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dil) 
(HI. R. 4287) for the relief of Jacob F. Webb. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
diers, Jacob F. Webb, late of Company H, Eleventh Regiment Mis- 
i State Militia Cavalry, and Company L, Second Regiment Missouri 
State Militia Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a member of the latter company and regiment on the 18th 
day of December, 1862: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowances 
shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
bill on line 11, after the word “ bounty,” by inserting the word 
“ pension.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Biack of Texas: On line 11, after the 
word “ bounty,” tnsert the word “ pension.” 


rhe CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a 
favorable recommendation. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next one. 
JAMES A. HUGHES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(HH. R. 4576) for the relief of James A. Hughes. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be t enacted, eto, That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, James A. Hughes, One hundred and sixty-seventh Company, 
Coast Artillery Corps, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been hoporably discharged from the military service of said company: 
Provided, That no pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
WALTER L. WATKINS, ALIAS HARRY AUSTIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 4884) for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias Harry 
Austin. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and all other laws conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon 
persons honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States, Walter L. Watkins, alias Harry Austin, late of Battery I, First 
Regiment United States Artillery, Company A, Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and Company I, Twentieth Regiment United 
States Infantry, shall be held and considered not to have deserted, and 
not to have been dishonorably discharged from such military service : 
Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next one, 
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HENRY SHULL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5126) for the relief of Henry Shull. 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, it will take considerable time 
to pass these bills in the House, 1 fear, and it is now past 4 
o'clock, so I suggest that we stop here. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise and 
report the bills back to the House for 
recommended by the committee 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Why not finish the 
bill? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Why not finish the calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. We have only a little more than half finished 
the calendar. We do not have to do It all in one day. 

Mr. OLDFIRLD. Other bills will be added to this calendar 
every day. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee Is the gentl 
for roll calls on some of the bills? 

Mr. TILSON. I have been warned that there might be some 
roll calls asked for, coming from the gentleman 
that reason I am preparing for it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will say to the gentleman from Con- 
neciicut that, so far as I am concerned, I do not expect 
demand a roll call. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman that I do expect 
to demand a roll call. 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Tennessee. Why does not the gentleman 
from Connecticut go ahead with the calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. I shall withdraw the motion If it is, as it 
seems to be, the general desire of the committee to go on. 
It seemed to me that we had about done a good day’s werk, 
but I am not going to try to press my views upon the com- 
mittee. If Members wish to work a little longer, I shall with- 
draw the motion for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut with- 
draws his motion that the committee do now rise. and the 
Clerk will report the next bill on the Private Calendar, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


such action as has been 


pending 


nan preparing 
5 s| le, For 


to 


Be it enacted, etc., That tn the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Henry Shull, who was a private in Company F, Eighth Regiment Mis- 
sourl State Militia, Civil War, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been discharged honorably from the military service of the 
United States as a private of sald company and regiment on the Ist 
day of February, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or 
shall be held as accrued prior to the paserge of this act. 


allowances 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
bill in line 10, after the word “bounty,” by adding the word 
“ pension.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of Texas: In line 10, after the 
word “bounty, insert the word “ pension.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that here is the case of a man who served 
three months; he was sick with the mumps, and as soon as he 
was able he went home, and that ended it. Now he wants his 
record cleared up. I do not think I have ever objected to a 
private bill, but the result of the way we are going with these 
bills is that we are cleaning everybody's dirty linen, and with- 
out any consideration at all. I call attention to the fact that 
we ought to be careful about proceeding with such haste. 

I do not know who the author of this bill is, but it is similar 
to a bill we had up a moment ago and which I opposed. 

I hope the committee will not pass upon this bill with favor. 

Mr. MAJOR. I do not think the gentleman from Maine read 
far enough. This gentleman belonged to the Mounted Missouri 
Militia. They were going through Springfleid, in Greene 
County, and he was given leave by reason of sickness. He 
could not come back to his company, because he could not ride. 
When the disease of mumps takes a certain course it prevents 
riding, horseback riding at least. He corresponded with his 
company, and there was no intention of deserting. I think this 
is a just case and instead of being marked as a deserter this 
charge should be removed. 

Mr. BEEDY. If the gentleman pleases, is there any evidence 
that his absence from the service and his failure to serve fur- 
ther with bis company was due to his disability? The record 
does not disclose it. 

Mr. MAJOR. Yes; there are doctors’ certificates, and he kept 
up a correspondence with the officers of bis company during the 
whole time. 
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Mr. BEEDY. His company was in the service until 1865 
but he did not show up again. Now, does the gentleman give 
us to understand that mumps, incurred two or three years 
prior, so incapacitated this man ‘that he was never able to 
continue service with his company three years later? 

Mr. MAJOR. I will state to the gentleman from Maine that 
the record shows, by affidavits, that he corresponded with his 
company, and the certificates of physicians were to the effect 
that he was unable to join his company. This bill was favor- 
ably reported before by the commitee. 

Mr. BEEDY. I am unable to find any record anywhere to 
the effect that this man was ever treated by any physician 
for any disability or for any disease. 

Mr. MAJOR. If the gentleman will read the certificates of 
the physicians in the record he can find that out. 

Mr. BEEDY. Those are the military certificates, but, as I 
say, there is no record showing that any physician ever treated 
him? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Buack of Texas: In Iine 101 strike out 
the proviso and insert in lieu thereof the following: “Provided, That 
no back pay, pension, allowance, or emolument shall become due as a 
result of the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. 


Offers an 


THORNTON JACKSON 


The 
(H. R. 
Jackson. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the pension laws 
governing Civil War soldiers, Thornton Jackson, now a resident of 


on the Private 
correct the 


next business 
6847) to 


Calendar 
military record 


was the bill 
of Thornton 


| Indiana, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 


Mr. MAJOR, There is such a record in the report accom- | 
panying the bill. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman call my specific attention 
to it? 

Mr. MAJOR. On page 3 of the committee’s report, the gen- 


tleman will find a certificate from A. ©. Curl, M. D., a resident 
of Cross Timbers, Mo., who examined this man; also on page 
4 the evidence of Dr. 8. M. Breece. 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes; but if the gentleman will read that care- 


fully he will see that the physician makes the statement but | 


does not state it as of his own knowledge. 
the soldier claims.” There is no military record of hospitaliza- 
tion or treatment. I submit that we should proceed with 
greater deliberation in clearing up the records of these men 


He states, “ So | 


who deserted. I do not want to take any more time of the | 
House, but I hope the committee gets my viewpoint. 
Mr. MAJOR. I would like to state the facts in this case 


briefly. 1 
unduly, 
of age. 


do not desire to take the time of this committee 
This case is one of an old gentleman over 90 years 
Hie is simply asking this House to clear his name of 
the charge of desertion. I introduced this bill at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, went before the proper committee, and it was 
reported favorably. I introduced the bill again at this session 


and it was reported favorably by the committee, and from a 


careful reading of the record I think every Member will become | 


convinced that this gentleman who joined the mounted militia 


became disabled by reason of a severe case of mumps and | 


could not rejoin his company. He kept up a correspondence 
with various members of his company during the entire war or 
until they disbanded. There was no evidence of any intention 
to desert and I do not think this record should be permitted 
to remain in this status when there is no evidence to sustain it. 
All that I want is that Justice be accorded this old soldier. 

Mr. BEEDY. I understand that. 

Mr. MAJOR. I simply do this in justice to one of my con- 
stituents, and I feel the House should take this action unless 
there is a reason for not doing so. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman is doing his duty as we all try 
to, but I call his attention to the fact that there is no evidence 
that after this man left 
ever reported his whereabouts to his commanding officer. If 
we are going to establish the precedent of granting honorable 
discharges to such men, all well and good. It is within the 
province of the House to do so, but I feel it is my duty to call 
attention to these facts; and to get the sentiment of the House 
I move to strike out the enacting clause, Mr. Chairman, 

The question was taken, and the motion to strike out the 
enacting clause was rejected. 

The bill was ordered reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation, 


EDWARD N. MOORB 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(11. R. 6226) for the relief of Hhdward N. Moore. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Re it enacted, eto., That tn the administration of any law conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 


Edward N. Moore shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private of Company A, Fifty-first Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and Battery A, Fifth Regiment United States Volunteer Artil- 
lery, on the 19th day of August, 1865: Provided, That no pension 
shall acerue prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the proviso and insert the following language: 

Provided, That no pay, pension, allowance, or emolument shall become 
due as a result of the passage of this act, 


he ever returned to his commander or | 


discharged from the military service of the United States as a private 
of Company K, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Vo! 
unteer Infantry, on the 27th day of September, 1865: Provided, That 
no beck pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. 


JOSEPH F, BECKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 7348) for the relief of Joseph F. Becker. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States Is hereby 
authorized to appoint Joseph F. Becker, who while serving as a lileu- 
tenant commander, United States Naval Reserve Force, was found 
by a naval retiring board to be permanently incapacitated for active 
service by reason of physical disability incurred in the line of duty 
as the result of an incident of the service, a chief boatswain on the 
retired Hist of the Navy with such retired pay as is now or may 
hereafter be allowed a commissioned warrant officer whose record 
has been certified as creditable after the completion of 12 years’ com 
missioned service: Provtded, That the said Joseph IF’. Becker shall not 
be entitled to such retired pay prior to the date of the enactment 
of this act. 


bill 


The bill was ordered reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the several bills to the House for such 
action as the committee has recommended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut moves 
that the committee do now rise and report the bills that have 
been under consideration to the House with such recommenda- 
tions as were adopted at the time. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Lenrtpacu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House, reported that the committee had had 
under consideration bills on the Private Calendar and had 
directed him to report H. R. 2537, H. R. 2636, H. R. 2808, H. R. 
$431, H. R. 5858, H. R. 5263, H. R. 3646, H. R. 4600, MH. R. 6674, 
H. R. 4835, 8S. 1423, H:. R. 1717, H. R. 3546, H. R. 4252, 
H. R. 4585, H. R. 6874, H. R. 7036, H. R. 533, H. R. 1598, H. R. 
1721, H. R. 2172, H. R. 2315, H. R. 2745, H. R. 2787, H. R. 2987, 
H. R. 3624, H. R. 4576, H. R. 4884, H. R. 5126, H. R. 6847, 
H. R. 7348, with the recommendation that the same do pass; 
that the committee had further directed him to report H. R. 
585, H. R. 1110, H. R. 3572, H. R. 787, H. R. 1840, A. R. 2267, 
H. R. 4172, H. R. 6136, H. R. 2708, H. R. 1827, H. R. 3389, 
H. R. 534, H. R. 818, H. R. 1459, H. R. 1962, H. R. 3107, H. R. 
3448, H. R. 4287, H. R. 6226, with certain amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bills as amended do pass; and that the committee had 
further directed to report the bill H. R. 2356, with the recom- 
mendation that the same be laid on the table. 

The SPBAKER. Unless a separate vote is demanded on any 
bill, the Chair will put the question adopting the recommenda- 
tions of the committee in gross. 

Mr. BHGG. Mr. Speaker, I object and ask for a separate 
yote on the following bills: Private Calendar Nos. 2, 3, 11, 
82, and 41. 

The SPEAKER. 
bill? 

Mr. DOWELL. 


Is a separate vote demanded on any other 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


no quorum is present. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
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Will the gentleman withhold that a 


moment? I would call the attention of the gentleman from 


Ohio [Mr. Bree] 


aside. 
Mr. BEGG. 


course, if it was laid aside. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman insist upon his point 


of no quorum? 
Mr. DOWELI 


The SPEAKE 


of no quorum. 
Mr. TILSON 


The motion w 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed | 


» Yes. 


to the fact that Calendar No. 3 was laid 


Then I withdraw my request as to No. 8, of 


R. The gentleman from Iowa makes the point | 
Evidently there is no quorum present. 
Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


as agreed to. 


to answer to their names: 
{Roll No. 28} 


Anthony 
Aswell 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bixler 
Black, N. Y. 
Britten 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Byrns 
Campbell 
Carew 

Carss 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Okla. 
Celler 

Connery 

Corning 

Cox 

Cramton 

Cullen 

Darrow 

Davey 

Denison 

Dickstein 

Drane 

Fenn 

Fitzgerald, Roy G. 
Flaherty 

Fort 

rear 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and six 
answered to their pames. 


Mr. TILSON 


Fredericks 
Freemai 
Frothingham 
Fuller 

Funk 
Gallivan 
Gifford 
Gilbert 
Golder 
Graham 
Hadley 

Hale 
Hammer 
Hastings 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hersey 
Hudson 
Hull, Morton D 


Tlull, William E. 


Johnson. Wash. 
Kahn 
Keller 
Kelly 
Kendall 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
Kunz 
LaGuardia 
Lampert 
Lanham 


Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga 
Lindsay 
Lineberger 
Low rey 

Luce 
McKeown 
McSwain 
Madden 
Martin, La. 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Milligan 
Morin 
Nelson, Wis 
Newton, Minn, 
Newton, Mo 
O'Connor, La 


O'Connor, N. Y. 


Oliver, Ala. 
Parker 
Peavey 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Phillips 
Porter 
Pou 

Prall 
Pratt 
Quayle 
Ramseyer 
Ransley 


Rathbone 
Reed, Ark. 
Reid, Il 
Robsion 
Sabath 
Sandlin 
Schneider 
Scott 
Sears, Fla 
Sears, Nebr. 
Snell 
Spearing 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 


Summers, Wash. 


Sumners, Tex, 
Swartz 
Swoope 
Taylor, Colo. 
Tincher 
Vare 

Voigt 

Weller 
Williams, Il. 
Wingo 

Wood 
Woodruff 
Yates 
Zihiman 


Members have 


A quorum is present. 


Mr. Speaker, 1 move to dispense with fur- 


| 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. | 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the previous question may be considered as ordered on all | 
bills and amendments thereto, reported from the Committee | 
of the Whole House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the previous question may be con- 
sidered as ordered on all bills and amendments thereto. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WEFALD. Reserving the right to object, I think there 
are a good many Members here that were not here when the 
bills were discussed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut means all bills reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House? 

Mr. TILSON. All bills reported to the House from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. Is a separate yote demanded on any other | 
bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. I ask for a separate vote on the bill (H. R. 
787) for the relief of Fayette I. Froemke. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection the Clerk will announce 
the bills on which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Calendar Nos. 2, 10, 11, 32, and 41. 


Mr. BEGG. And I withdraw my request for a separate 
vote on No. 10. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And I renew the request for a sepa- 
rate yote on No. 10. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection as to all the other bills 
reported from the Committee of the Whole, the amendments 
will be considered as agreed to, the bills engrossed and read a 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on the 
table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill on 
which a separate vote is demanded, 


LXVIHI-—215 


d4il 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1110) granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. Knox. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The #mendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the Dill. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Beco) there were 230 ayes and 8S noes 

So the bill Was passed, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill on 
which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 787) for the relief of Fayette L. Fro 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill on 
which a separate vote is demanded 


The Clerk read as follows: 
A bidl (H. R, 1840) for the rellef of Edward A. ¢ 


’ aan 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill on 
which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6874) for the relief of James Madison Lrown 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill on which 
a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2172) for the relief of Joseph A. Choate 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill (H. R. 2356) 
to change the retired status of Chief Pay Clerk R. EB. Ames, 
United States Navy, retired, will be laid on the table 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Truson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the five bills on which a separate vote was demanded 
Were passed was laid on the table. 

COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAT 
The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. Bioom, of 


| New York, as a director of the Columbia Institution for the 


Deaf, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Raker, of 
California. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted 

To Mr. CRAMTON, at the request of Mr. Mapes, on account of 
iliness. 

To Mr. Hupson, at the request of Mr. Mapes, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. Funx, for two days, at the request of Mr. CHrnp- 
BLOM, on account of illness. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the mem- 
bership to the fact that to-morrow morning, immediately after 
the reading of the Journal, our venerable and much-esteemed 
friend, Major SrepMan, is going to address the House. [Ap- 
plause. } 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
52 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, February 6, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTER HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for February 6, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 


APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Appropriations for independent offices (subcommittee). 








CONGRESSIONAL 


)M MITTEE 
m.) 
the placing of Government empl 


CIVIT. SERVICE ( 


(10.30 a 


Providing for yees engaged 


in the enf ment of national prohibition under the civil serv- 
i (H.R WiS)« 

i place under the civil service act the personnel of the 
‘Treasury Department authorized by section 38 of the national 
prohibition act (HH. R. 3821) 

I OF COLUMBIA COMMITTFE 
(10.20 a. m.) 
I 1 | ction 12, chay r 353. Tl ‘st United 
f Lat as het ore amended Commonly 
} { iy bridge tax bill (H. R. 7380). 
lish al rd of public welfare in and for the District 
< ( ui i. to dete line i inctions, and for othe purposes 
(1H. R. 346 and HH. R. 5045) 
IND AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
(2 p. m.) 

A pro; | bill to amend an act of March 3, 1885, entitled 
rs ran a ment of in severalty to e Indians 
residit ipon the Umatilla Reservationin the State of Oreton.” 

NAVAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
(10.50 a. m.) 

To ler a five-year program for the Bureau of Acro 
nant y Department. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
uré li. RK, 264. A bill to amend an act to provide for the 
appointment of a commission to standardize screw threads; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 198). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 8034. 


A bill to authorize the destruction of paid United States checks ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 199). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. SS. 


2464. An 


act to amend section 95 of the Judicial Code, as amended; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 200). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on 


the Judiciary. H. R. 6536. 
A bill to amend section 129 of the 


Judicial Code, relating to ap- 


peals in admiralty cases: without amendment (Rept. No. 201). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. McCLINTIC: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 8911. 


A bill authorizing an appropriation of $11,000 for the 
of aiding in the repair of damage done to roads, water systems, 
schools, and other publie buildings in American Samoa: with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 208). Referred to Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, GIBSON : Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
SO. A bill amending the act entitled “An act providing for a 
comprehensive development of the park and playground system 


purpose 


the 


of the National Capital,” approved June 6, 1924: withont 
amendment (Rept. No. 204), Referred to the Committee 6f 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 7818. A 


hill to amend section 304 of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce in livestock, livestock prod- 
ucts, dairy products, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and 
for other purposes.” approved August 15, 1921; without amend- 


ment (Rept. No. 205) Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H, R. 8651. A 


bill to provide for the settlement of claims ainst the United 
States account property damage, personal injury, or 
death; without amendment (Rept. No. 206). 


ne 


on of 


Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. WELSH: Committee on Industrial Arts and Exposi- 
tions. H. J. Res. 153. A joint resolution providing for the 


participation of the United States of America in the sesqui- 
centennial celebration in the city of Philadelphia, Pa., and 


Referred to the | 





- 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 


FEBRUARY 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 38238 4 
bill to amend section 204 of an act entitled “An act to « ul 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” appro 
March 8, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and sup; 
mentary thereto; with an amendment (Rept. No. 209). k 
ferred to the Committee of the Whele House on the stete of 
the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. HT, R. 3834. \ 


bill to amend section 65 of the act entitled “An act to estabh 

tor the District of Columbia.” approved March : 
1901, and the amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto; without amendment (Rept. No. 210). Referred to t} 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


a code of law 


acts 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule NITTI, 

Mr: PATTERSON: Committee on Naval Affairs. 


A bill for the relief of Joy Bright Hancock ; 


AND 


H. R. 8138. 
without amend- 


ment (Rept. No. 202). Referred to the Committee of tl 
Whole House. 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 8944) relating to sales and 
contracts to sell in interstate and foreign commerce: to the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 8945) 
the immigration of May 26, 1924; to the 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 8946) to authorize the 
erection of a Veterans’ Bureau hospital in Providence, R. I., or 
in a section adjacent thereto; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (HL. R. 8947) to repeal section 602 
of the World War adjusted compensation act approved May 
19, 1924; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8948) to establish a board of public wel- 
fare in and for the District of Columbia, to determine its 
functions, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: A bill (H. R. 8949) to amend 
the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (11. R. 8950) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the State of Minnesota to construct a 
bridge across the Minnesota River at or near Shakopee, Minn. ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8951) providing for the 
purchase of certain inventions, designs, and methods of air- 
craft, aircraft parts, and aviation technique of Kdwin Fairfax 
Nauilty and Leslie Fairfax Naulty, of New York; to the Com 
mittee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (UH. R. 8952) providing for the purchase of cer- 
tain inventions, designs. and methods of aircraft, aircraft parts, 
and aviation technique of Edwin Fairfax Naulty and Leslie 
Fairfax Naulty, of New York; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 8953) to provide retirement 
for the Nurse Corps of the Army and Navy; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 8954) to amend section 4 
of the public buildings act of March 4, 1913; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 8955) providing for addi- 
tional demonstration and experimental work in the livestock 
department of the experiment station lecated at Woodward, 
Okla.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8956) providing for horticuitural experi- 
ment and demonstration work in the southern Great Plains 
area; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 8957) to amend section 9 of an 
act entitled “An act to define, regulate, and punish trading 
with the enemy, and for other purposes,” approved October 6, 


to amena 
Committee on 


act 


authorizing an appropriation therefor, and for other purposes; | 1917, as amended ; to the Committee on Interstate an! Foreign 


without amendment (Rept. No, 207). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. 
6261. 
Territory of timber lawfully cut on any national forest or on 
the public lands in Alaska; with amendments (Rept. No. 208). 


H. -&% 


| 





Commerce. 
By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 8958) to authorize the sale 
of lighthouse property and keepers’ dwellings thereon at Cleve- 


A bill to authorize the exportation from the State or | land, Ohio, and providing more suitable quarters for the light- 
house keepers at Cleveland, Ohio; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (FL. R. 8959) to repeal that por- ! 


tion of the river and harbor appropriation act approved July 
97, 1916, declaring the Cache River, in Arkansas, to be a non- 
navigable stream, and to direct the Secretary of War to make 
survey of the Cache River and of the lands comprised in its 
watersheds for the purposes of flood control, irrigation, water 
and electric power, and navigation; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 8960) providing for the erec- 
tion of a chapel in the Andrew Johnson National Cemetery, 
Greeneville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 152) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States for a 
referendum on war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WELSH: Joint resolution (LL. J. Res. 153) providing 
for the participation of the United States in the sesquicenten- 
nial celebration in the city of Philadelphia, Pa., and authoriz- 
ing an appropriation therefor, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 120) providing for the considera- 
tion of H. J. Res. 153; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 8961) for the relief of 
William E. Jones; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 8962) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary M. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8963) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Zeigler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 8964) granting a pension to 
Rosanna Ulman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8965) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia J. Lusk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 8966) granting 
a pension to Arthur L. Massie; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 8967) 
crease of pension to George T. Harding; 
Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 8968) 
of Anthony Wade; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bili (IL R. 8969) grant- 
ing a pension to James Self; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Sions, 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 8970) for the relief 
Edwin R. Samsey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

$y Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 8971) granting a pension to 
Catherine Kinmouth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 8972) granting a 
pension to Dora Probst; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 8973) granting an in- 
creise of pension to Katherine Kremer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 8974) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza A. Griffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8975) granting a pension to Alonzo Law- 
rence Sutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. SOSNOWSKI: A bill (H. R. 8976) to provide for the 
examination and survey of certain harbors on the Great Lakes, 
and of the connecting channels of the Great Lakes with a view 
to securing a continuous depth of 25 feet with suitable widths ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H, R. 8977) granting an increase 
of pension to Delilah Potter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 8978) for the relief of Frank 
Linwood Pontious; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SWARTZ: A bill (H. R. 8979) for the relief 
Charles C. Kerns; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R,. 8980) granting a pension to 
Birdie Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 8981) for the relief of 
Emily Patrick; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8982) granting a pension to Catharine 
Dell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to the Committee on 


for the relief 


of 


of 


By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 8983) granting a pension to 


Eva J. Miller: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 8984) granting a. increase 
of pension to Howard F. Lange; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8985) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Brendle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8986) granting a pension to Cordelia 
Green; to the Committee on Pensions. 


granting an in- | 


: ' tear am 
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3y Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H.R granting a 
sion to Permelia E. Dugger: to the Committee on 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 154) auther- 
izing the expenditure of certain funds paid to the United 
States by the Persian Government; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALMON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 8) 
authorizing the printing of the proceedings in Congress upon 
the acceptance of the statue of 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. SWARTZ: 


SOS7 ) pen- 


Pensions. 


Joseph Wheeler; to the Com 


Resolution (H. Res. 119) to pay salary 
and funeral expenses of John M. Heagy, late an employee of 
the House of Representatives, to his widow, Mrs. John M. 
Heagy ; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. CURRY: Resolution (H. Res. 121) to pay one 


month’s salary to the clerks to the late Hon 


John KE 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


Rake > 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were luid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

585. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of O. W. Clapp. Massa- 
chusetts legislative representative, Locomotive Engineers 
ton, Mass., protesting against 
Federal employees’ liability act; 
Service. 

586. By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolution of Jackson Woman's 
Club, of Jackson, Mont. favoring continuance of the provi 
sions of the Sheppard-Towner maternity act; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

587. By Mr. TEMPLE: Papers in support of House Dill 
8503, granting a pension to Anna M. Gribben; to the Commit 
tee on Pensions. 


Bos 
amendments to the 
to the Committee on the Civil 


proposed 


SENATE 


MPATURDAY, Fi hy Mary 6. 1926 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 1, 


11 o'clock a. 


1926) 
The Senate 
| of the recess. 

The VICE 
eration of -he 


reassembled at m., on the expiration 


PRESIDENT. The 
unfinished business, 


Senate the consid- 


House bill 


resumes 


No. 1 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con 
sideration of the bill (HI. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 
Mr. ERNST obtained the floor. 
Mr. JONES of Washington 
| absence of a quorum 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen 
| ators answered to their names: 
| Ashurst 
Bayard 
| 


Mr. President, I the 


sugcest 


Fernald McKinley Shipstead 


Fess McLean Shortridge 
| Bingham Fletcher McNary Simmons 
tlease Frazier Maytield Smith 
Borah (George Means Smoot 
Bratton Gerry Metcalf Stanfield 
Brookhart Gillett Moses Stephens 
Broussard Goff Norbeck Swanson 
Bruce Hale Norris Trammell 
Butler Harvreld Nye ryson 
Cameron Harris Oddie Underwood 
| Capper Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
Caraway Heflin Pepper Walsh 
Copeland Howell Phipps Warren 
Couzens Johnsen Pine Watson 
Dale Jones, Wash. Ransdell Weller 
Deneen Kendrick Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Dill Keyes Robinson, Ark. Williams 
Edge King Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Edwards La Follette Sackett 
Ernst McKellar Sheppard 


Mr. WATSON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] is engaged on the Interstate Commerce 
| Committee. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
| senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent 
on account of illness. I will allow this announcement to stand 
for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neety]. I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Pighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
'‘ Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] is entitled to the floor and will proceed. 
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Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, T desire to read, for the in- 
rmation of the Senate, the views of the minority members of the 
alled Conzens’s committee, which I now ask permission to file. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the views of 
« minority will-be received and ordered to be printed (Rept. 
i. pt >) 

Vr. ERNST. Mr. President, the views of the minority do 
py many pages of print, but it has been a task of con- 
derable labor to put our objections to the majority report in 
ipe that the Senate may quickly understand them. I 
ve that all those who listen will understand exactly what 

Wwe intend to convey. 


ecetl 


( Tal y 12, 1926, M Covuzpys, from the select committee of 
he is chairman, presented to the Finance Committee a 243-page 
ty report presenting the results of the activities of this com 
in inv igatir the Bureau of Internal Revenue. On the same 

‘ this majorit eport was submitted to the Senate. 
A tatement of the history of the activities of the investigating 
mittee and of the preparation and adoption of the report will 


show that it is based to a large extent upon ex parte proceedings and 


t it presents only one side of the case. 


Gn June 1, 1925, the Select Committee Investigating the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue had been in existence for a year and three months. 
luring that time there had been presented to the committee, by its 


etal, the facts with reference to less than 100 cases, the settlement 


of which by the Bureau of Internal Revenue was criticized. In Tfe- 
pect of these cases which were actually presented to the committee 
representatives of the bureau appeared before the committee, full 


ot at least part of the committee the criticisms made of the settle- 
ments 

Lnder the Senate resolution authorizing its activities the committee 
wis required to cease holding its hearings on June 1, 1925, and was 
ompelled to withdraw its agents from within the Bureau of Internal 
Revenne on that date and to return to the bureau all of its records 
which had been withdrawn by the committee and to discontinue the 
withdrawals from the bureau of records, returns, and cases. 

f call particular attention to what was done by the com- 
mittee, 


The spirit if not the letter of this resolution was disregarded by the 


colninittee when it required the bureau to have prepared and sub- 
mitted to it prior to June 1 photostatic copies of all returns and 
papers in thousands of cases. These photostats were then exam'ped 


by the attornhey and agents of the committee without committee hear- 
ings and form to a large extent the basis of the majority report. 


And yet those cases were never before the committee for 
examination with an opportunity to the bureau to answer the 
objections and criticisms made, but reports upon them were 
prepared by the attorneys for the committee, and reported in 
the majority report, as Senators will see later on. 


\s illustrative of this, counsel fer the committee stated that the 
portion of the report dealing with amortization was based upon the 


consideration of all cases involving more than $500,000, some 160 in 
number 


And I desire the Senate to understand clearly that only 5 
or 6 out of that 160 cases were presented to the committee for 
its consideration or to the bureau for its answer— 


although only some five or six amortization cases had been presented 
to the committee for its consideration and to the bureau for answer. 

rhe great majority of the cases, therefore, upon which the majority 
report is based, were never presented to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in order that it might submit a justification or explanation of its 
action, and, furthermore, were never even presented to the investigating 
committee The first time that the committee members themselves 
heard of these cases was when the report prepared by the committee’s 
ounsel was placed before them, 

On the 30th of November, 1925, there was submitted to the mem- 
bers of the select committee that portion of a proposed committee 
report prepared by the committee's staff and dealing with the subject 
ef depletion; on December 10 there was submitted the section dealing 
with amortization; on December 29 there was submitted the portion 
dealing with compromises and invested capital; and on January 4, 
1926, there was submitted the remainder of the proposed report. On 
none of these dates was there a meeting of the committee to consider 
these reports. The receipt of these reports was the first time the com- 
mittee heard of the thousands of cases examined in an ex parte pro- 
ceeding. by its staff after the committee hearings ceased. 

Representatives of the burean were allowed to appear before the 
investigating committee on December 18 to discuss the portion of the 
report dealing with depletion which had been transmitted to the bureau 
on December 10, and also were allowed at the committee hearing on 
December JO to discuss two other portions of the report, one of which 


eurings were had, and the bureau answered to the entire satisfaction | 
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| had heen submitted to the burean the previous day and the other of 


which had been transmitted to the bureau on December 19. The repr 
sentatives of the bureau were never asked to appear before the com 
mittee to discuss the remainder of the proposed report. At thes« 
two committee meetings, the representatives of the bureau stated fully 
their objections to and dissent from the general criticisms contained 
in the proposed report, but made no attempt to discuss specific cases 
stating that such disenssion would involve to a large extent repeti 
tion of what had been stated at the previous hearings. Furthermore— 


And I call especial attention to this point— 


it was, of course, clearly impossible for them to have examined in the 
limited time available the many cases discussed for the first time in 
the majority report, and the preparation of which by the attorney for 
the committce bad taken many months. 


I may add that in his examination the attorney for the com- 
mittee was aided by a large staff of engineers and others. 


(Hearings of special committee, December 18, 1925, pp. 2 and 44.) 


Throughout this report I have endeavored to refer to the 
pages of the record upon which these statements are based, 
for I do not desire to make any general statements without 
citing the facts upon which they are founded. 


On January 11 this report, as prepared by the committee's staff, 
with three or four minor and more or less clerical corrections, was 
signed by a majority of the committee and on the following morning 
presented to the Finance Committee and on the following afternoon 
to the Senate and released to the press of the country. 

This report, prepared by counsel for the committee and containing 
approximately 250 pages of criticism of the administration of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and based upon the consideration of 
thousands of cases that were never presented to the committee and 
on which the bureau was never heard, went to the press of the country 
the day following its approval by a majority of the committee and 
without time for the other members of the committee to present at 
the same time their views and to point out the errors of fact and con- 
clusions contained in the majority report. 

This action has given a gravely erroneous impression to the. public 

The report of the majority discusses five general subjects—depletion, 
amortization, compromises, invested capital, and special assessment— 
and also administrative procedure. Each portion of the report will be 
taken up and discussed separately. Every case mentioned in the 
report can not be discussed in detail since a great part of them— 


As I have stated— 


were never before the committee for its consideration or before the 
bureau for explanation. Those which were regularly and properly 
presented to the committee will be discussed briefly for the purpose 
of showing that the criticisms are unjustified. It is not unfair to 
assume that the bureau could have answered, equally satisfactorily 
if it had been given the opportunity. the other cases presented for 
the first time in the report. 


DEPLETION 


The criticism contained in the majority report with reference to 
depletion may be subdivided under four general heads: (1) A criti- 
cism of the values determined for depletion purposes in various specific 
cases; (2) a eriticism of the allowance of discovery where the existence 
of the deposit had been previously known; (3) a criticism of the 
regulations defining proven area and discovery for purposes of oil 
depletion; and (4) a criticism of the values determined by the bureau 
for copper and silver properties. 

A brief explanatory statement of the nature of depletion and its 
effect upon the income-tax liability of the taxpayer will be of assist- 
ance in understanding the portions of this report and the majority 
report dealing with the subject. Depletion is a deduction allowed 
to the operators of mines, oi) wells, and other natural deposits to 
allow the return tax free of the capital invested in the property. ‘To 
show the necessity for and the effect of such a deduction a hypotheti- 
cal case may be stated. Assume that a taxpayer purchased a coal 
mine containing 100,000 tons of coal for $50,000, and that in a given 
year he produced 10,000 tons of coal which he sold for $20,000. It 
is obvious that the $20,000 proceeds from the sale of this coa! is not 
all income to the taxpayer since he has disposed of one-tenth of his 
coal and has impaired to the extent of one-tenth his original invest 
ment in the mine. The deduction for depletion provided for in the 
law allows the taxpayer to deduct frem the gross sales of $20,000 the 
cost to him of the coal sold, $5,000, the latter figure representing the 
portion of the cost of the entire mine applicable to the coal sold during 


| the year. Consequently the taxpayer would in the hypothetical case 


pay a tax on an income of only $15,000 and not on his gross sales 
of $20,000. The deduction for depletion serves the same purpose 
to the operater of a mine or other natural deposit as the deduction 
from gross sales of the cost of the goods sold serves to a retail 
merchant. 
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CRITICISM OF MINERAL 


the 


VALUATIONS IN SPECIFIC CASES 


Under taxing statutes the 


d 


Bureau of Internal Revenue was 


And I wish that the Senate could understand the magnitude 
of its task— 


to value all the mineral properties in this 


country as of two dates, 

March 1, 1913, and the date of the incorporation of the taxpayer, 
both dates many years in the past. The magnitude of this task can 
be partially appreciated when it is realized that the Interstate Com 
merce Commission in valuing only the properties of the railroads of 
the country has spent more than 13 years on the task and more than 
$27,000,000, and the carriers themselves in working on these same 
valuations have spent the same period of time and more than $8S5,- 
000.000. This statement gives some idea as to the magnitude of the 
bureau's task in valuing all of the mineral properties in the country 
as of two different dates. Yet the committee after a year and three 
months of investigation criticizes the values determined by the de 
artment in only 15 cases, and 9 out of the 15 were called to the 
tention of the committee's staff by disgruntled employees or ex 

emplovees of the bureau, whose first determinations of value in the 


Cases 


had been overruled by their superiors. 


They wished to justify their own findings. 


The attempt in the majority report to condemn the action of the } 
t i in performing its colossal task by picking out and criticizing 15 


exceptional and unique cases is both unfair and absurd, It is merely 
a valn attempt to use a difference of opinion in a few isolated cases 
rning which there may be an honest difference of opinion by 
those best informed) as the basis for exaggerated and general criticism. 
The valuation by the analytical appraisal method presents a most 
dificult technical problem, involving in every step the use of individual 
igment, 
I wish the Senate could understand this situation. 
In each case where mineral properties are valued by the analytical 
sal method (which counsel for the committee admits is the 
ouly method which can be used in the case of certain properties, such 
s copper mines) the one making the valuation (first) must estimate 
the number of tons of ore in the deposit 


Any man who has had practical experience knows the diffi- 
culty of doing that— 


ond) 


(sec must estimate the expected price at which minerals will be 
sold over the life of the property, which may exceed 40 years; (third) 


must estimate the future cost of producing the minerals over the same 
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period; (fourth) must estimate the period required to recover the esti- | 


mated units in the deposit; (fifth) must estimate the cost of future | 
plants which will be necessary to recover the minerals; and (sixth) 
ust estimate the interest rate upon the investment which would be 
necessary to attract capital to invest in the property. 
It is perfectly obvious that in estimating any one of the factors 


stated above the judgment of equally competent and honest engineers 
will differ. It is with reference to the difficulty these 
various factors that Mr. Herbert Hoover, in Principles of 
Mining, states: 

“It shouid 


of estimating 
book 


his 


be stated at the outset that it is utterly impossible to 
curately value any nine, owing to the many speculative factors in 
volved.” 
As 


enter 


illustrative 
into 


of the 
valuations, 


extent to which individual 
the Witherbee Sherman 
15 cases criticized in the majority report, may be cited. 
the valuation which the engineers of the committee 


judgment 


case, 


must 
of the 
In this case 
thought should 


these one 


have been placed upon the property differed by approximately $5,000,000 | 


from the 


valuation 


valuation which the bureau had set. At the same time the 
of the committee’s engineers differed by approxinvately 
$5,000,000 from the valuation set upon the property by Mr. Grimes, 
another engineer of the bureau. Yet the majority report, while criti- 
cizing the bureau for setting a value $5,000,000 different from what 
the committee’s staff thought proper, nevertheless described Mr. Grimes, 
who had also set a value on the property differing by the same amount 
from the committee's valuation, in the following language (p. 103): 

“The marked ability and exceptional industry of Mr. Grinves, and 
the remarkable progress he bas made toward reducing appraisal work 
to a sound, scientific basis, is worthy of note and commendation.” 

Even the majority report admits these differences and shows by a 
hypothetical case (pp. 114, 115) that two equally competent and 
equally honest engineers “‘ whose judgment in estimating basic factors 
differs slightly but not enough to impeach the honesty or ability of 
either engineer’? may reach results that would show a difference in 
depletion rate of 450 per cent. Yet this almost impossible task of 
accurately valuing all nrineral properties in the United States was 
placed upon the bureau by Congress. Is it strange that the com- 
mittee’s staff has been able to find a few complicated and involved 


cases where the judgment of its staff may differ with the judgment 
of the bureau? 
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Ne 


vertheless, 


these same differences in judgment, whi from the 

very nature of the question, can not be avoided, are ed in the ma 
Jority report as the basis for such statenvents as the following (p. 47) 

Owing to the different views of officers and employees of the 
init * * ® the grossest kind discrimination has resulted 

rhe action of the majority in ing this difl i igmen 
(which, as a e shown, is inevita in the consid yn of such 
questions) as the basis for a g ral criticism of the uu and ita 
ud nistration destroys the value of th repo for the purpose of 
any constructive suggestions or subsequent action, and ily serves 
to materially discount the criticisn ntained in the ot ts of 
the report. 

I want to call especial attention to the next 25 or 80 lines 
The 


: actions complained of by the majority report are not con 
fined, as Senators would think from what they have heard, to 
the present They run back to preceding ad 
ministrations, to acts which have been approved by Secretaries 


administration. 


Houston and Grass, and by the then Commissioners of Internal 
Revenue; and they criticizé that which Congress has time 
and again approved by its bills which have been enacted into 
law. 

To show that that statement is literally true, I call attention 
to the following: 

DISCOVERY WHBPRE THE EXISTENCE OF THD DEPOSIT HAD RB PRe 

VIOUSLY KNOWN 

The report criticizes the settlement of five cases whe it illeged 
that depletion was allowed on the basis of discovery ¥ . though 
the presence of the mineral was known prior to the date of the 
alleged discovery, and that the value at discovery was ed upon 
subsequent exploration work A brief explanation of discovery d 
pletion will assist In understandi: the following portions of this 
report Under the discovery depletion provisions of th tatutes, a 
taxpayer who discovers a mine or an oil or gas well may base his 
depletion deduction, not solely upon the cost of the proj y to m 
but upon its value after the discovery is ! purpose of the 
provision, which appeared first in the revs | of 1918, was to 
encourage— 

Now, note— 
the development of the natural re s of the country Its. effect 
is to allow the taxpayer who makes a discovery return exempt 
from tax of the value of the property at the dat ! i very is 
made 

What is the history of that provision? 

This action of the Bureau of Internal Reverve tn refusing t Z 
nize a discovery until the existence of the ore dy has 1 d 
termined by exploration work, and until it is determined to be a 
deposit commerciaily valuable, has been directly uthorized by the 
regulations of the Treasury Department since 1920 Article 219 of 
Regulations 45 was issued April 16, 1919, and signed by Mr. Roper, 
then Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and by Mr. Carrer GLass, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, and contains the following 

“The discovery of a mine or a natural posit of mineral, whether 
it be made by an owner of the land or by a lessee, chall be deemed 
to mean (a) the bona fide discovery of a commercially valuable de 
posit of ore or mineral of a value materially in excess of .the cost of 
discovery in natural exposure or by drilling or other exploration con 
ducted above or below ground, or (b) the development and proving of 
a mineral or ore deposit which has been abandoned or apparently 


worked out, or sold, leased, or otherwise disposed of, an owner or 
lessee prior to the development of a body of ore or mineral of suffi 
cient size, quality, and character to determine it, in connection with 
the physical and geological conditions of its to be a 
minable deposit of ore or mineral having a value materially in excess 
of the cost of the proving and development.” 

This construction of the discovery provision of the taxing law, 
which is criticized so severely in the majority report, has been in the 
printed regulations of the Treasury Department since 1919, and has 
recelved the approval of the last three Commissioners of Internal 
Revenue, Messrs, Roper, Williams, and Blair, and the last three 
retaries of the Treasury, Messrs. GLASS, Houston, and Mellon. 


v 


occurrence, 


Sec- 


It is this provision which receives such harsh and unwar- 
ranted criticism from a part of this committee. 

A discussion at the present time of the correctness of this long- 
standing departmental construction of the law is unnecessary. 

And why? 

As stated in the case of Edwards v. Wabash Rallroad Co. (264 Fed, 
610, 618): 

“The Supreme 
gress— 


Court has decided that the reenactment by Con- 


As was done here— 
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without chance of a statute which had previously received long-con- 


tinued executive construction Is an adoption by Congress of such con- 
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struction,” 

Surely nothing further need be said about that criticism of the 

Commi tle 
TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 

The settlement with the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. is criticized at 
le i the majority report An examination of this case demon- 
strat that the action of the Bureau of Internal Revenue was not only 
in a dance with the proper legal construction of the statute but is 
le uod 

4 ! ! t the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. of discovery 
depletios 919, ¢ majority report states that the existence of the 
‘ own in 1903 and the extent known in 1909. The real 
f tion with this matter, as shown by the hearings of the 
cor ( ip 4151), are these: 

\ 1 nd 1904 wildeatters, while drilling for ofl on the 
| ( terwards acquired by the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., noticed 

in the slush from the drilling. No attention was paid 
to it r t the time Mr. Spencer C. Browne, a well-known 
n ! n 1910 made a careful examination of the claim 
that there had been an earlier discovery’ of sulphur on the property, 
followin covery of the Spindletop oil dome near Beaumont, 
wil t dril perati for oil were quickly started on most of the 
‘ i ¢ ons on the Texas coast. 4 number of wells were 
d t Matagorda Big Mill in 1805 and 1904, and until 1908 a 
f ofl w produced from moderately shallow wells near | 
the h er rt of 1 elevation While drilling in some of the deeper 
< | oil wells crystals of sulphur were occasionally brought to the 
k but on account of the peculiar porous character of the sulphur 
f n t ttings from the drill were usually lost in the fissures 
dd n the drillers. * * © ‘The drillers were interested | 
r il, and the reports of the occurrence of sulphur car- | 
ried evider of its thickness or extent or quantity ” (p. 4151). 
his i e sole evidence of any discovery of sulphur on this property 
il 0 

In 1908 Mr. J. M. Allen, of St. Louis, a promoter and not a mining 
engin ly n attempt to financially interest other parties in this 
property because of the reports of the occurrence of sulphur in the 
oll wells upon it, got up a report in which he made extravagant claims 
as to the existence of sulphur on the property. This is the report 
that is referred to in the majority report as showing the extent of the 
deposit. 

The exaggerations of a promoter to get others to invest 
their money in his enterprise. 

The facts are that Mr. Allen was not a mining engineer; that at 
the time he made these claims he was financially interested in the 
properties and was attempting to obtain financial support of his 
plans for development and that there were no reliable or complete 
data, samples, or logs in existence showing the extent of the sul- | 
phur deposit. 

Now, notice; for this is all completely demonstrated by what | 
thereafter occurred: 

Some seven years later, in 1910, Mr. Allen, together with his asso- 
ciates, attempted to interest Mr. 8. W. Mudd, of Los Angeles, in this 


which 


the 


in the 
Sulphur Co. 


property they meantime had 
of Gulf Mr. Mudd sent 
Browne, a mining engineer, to examine the property 
ascertain whether a sulphur deposit had in fact been 
connect with Mr. Browne stated: 
‘In 1910, in touch with this Matagorda Big Hill 
property, I employ of the Gulf Sulphur Co. or the 
St. Loults employed by Mr. 8. W. Mudd, of Los 
Angeles, his who were desirous at the time of investi- 
gating sulphur. My opinion of the Matagorda property 
after at that time was that it was an interesting 
prospect that might prove of great value, but that the unsatisfactory 
characte the development to date had left it 


incorporated 
Mr 
for 


under the 
Spencer C. 
him and to 
discovered. In 


naine 


ion this examination, 
when I first 
not in 


interest I 


got 
the 


was 


was 


and clients of 
of 
investigation 


sources 
my 
of 


wholly unproven. 


I believed it worthy of further tests by drilling, If the property could 
be obtained on suitable terms, but would not bave been greatly sur- 
prised if the drilling campaign (which began in 1917) bad disproved 
the commercial value of the property” (p. 4152). 

This statement of Mr. Browne is substantiated by the correspond- 
ence between him and his client In 1910, which was filed with the 
bureau when this case was under consideration. For example, in a 
telegram from Mr. Browne it was stated: 

“Matagorda long exploited in New York by J. W. Harrison. It | 
was canvassed and considered undesirable by investigators. Pember- | 
ton thinks advisable to disregard Matagorda in proceeding with de- 
elopment 1 coincide with these views.” 

In a letter written August 16, 1910, he says: 

‘No records from these oi] wells are obtainable * * * On 


account of the unreliability of the interested and epposed parties, I 
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can not consider the discussion either faverable or otherwise *® * + 
As an individual venture I should not recommend development of the 
Matagorda deposit.” 

As a result of these discouraging reports on the property (the first 
that had been made by any competent mining engineer), Mr. Mudd 
was not interested in it. No further steps toward its explorati 
seem to have been taken by anyone until some six years later 

In the spring of 1916 the parties who subsequently acquired the 
ownership of the Gulf Sulphur Co., now the Texas Gulf Sulphur (o.. 
formed an association for the purpose of exploring the propert 
Beginning in September, 1917, these parties commenced and carried 
through a comprehensive and scientific drilling campaign to deter 
mine whether or not this property contained sulphur in commercial 
quantities. They emploged competent engineers who made an « 
haustive examination of the property. This exploration work 
carried on from September, 1917, until the spring of 1918. 
parties contributed some $625,000 for the purpose of carrying « 
this exploration work. As a result of this examination, and for t 
first time, it was determined that large deposits of sulphur, whic! 
justified commercial exploration, existed in the property. A 
covery was properly allowed by the bureau as of this later date. 


} 
} 


It could not honestly have been allowed as of any other date. 
There is the testimony from the records which are now before 
the Senate, and yet the majority would have you believe that 
away back in 1903 or 1904 there was a discovery. 


It is apparent that the bureau's action in this type of case, which 
is so severely criticized in the majority report, is not only legally sound 
but, in view of the facts, is the only action which the bureau could 
fairly and logically have taken. 


I want to call the attention of the Senate especially to the 
subject of oil depletion. From the nature of the criticisms, 
portions of which Senators have heard and portions of which 
have not been read but are in the majority report, it would be 
thought that everything that had been done was done under the 
present administration. I am delighted to say that there is no 
politics in this question and that the prior administration and 
the present administration wholly agree on some of these most 
important matters concerning which the criticisms are so severe 
and so completely unjustified. 


OIL DEPLETION - 


In considering the general subject of discovery depletion, as applied 
to oil properties, it is necessary and interesting to trace the legislative 
history of the provision through the yarious revenue acts. 

The revenue act of 1918 for the first time contained a provision 
allowing, in the case of discoveries of oil, gas, or mines, the depletion 
deduction to be based upon the fair market value at the date of dis- 
covery. The principal importance of the provision, of course, is in the 
ease of oil and gas wells, since discoveries of mines are very rare. 
This provision as contained in the revenue act of 1918 placed no limit 
whatever upon the amount of depletion based upon discovery value. 
In the revenue act of 1921 Congress, upon the recommendation of the 
Treasury Department, limited depletion based upon discovery value to 
not to exceed the income from the property upon which discovery was 
claimed. In the revenue act of 1924, again at the recommendation of 
the Treasury Department, Congress limited the deduction to 50 per 
cent of the income from the property upon which the discovery was 
made. Again, in connection with the pending revenue bill the Treasury 
Department recommended before the Ways and Means Committee that 
discovery depletion be still further limited. It is perfectly obvious, 
therefore, that the responsibility for allowing depletion based upon 
discovery value must be placed upon the Congress and not upon the 
Treasury Department. 

The majority report criticizes at length the reguiation of the « 
partment which permits the allowance of depletion on the basis of 
discovery value, although the property was proven at the time the 
well was brought in, provided it was not proven at the time it was 
acquired by the taxpayer. It also criticizes the regulation which defines 
a proven area as a square surface of 160 acres. 


Note the history of these regulations, 


These regulations were first published on December 2, 1919, in a 
Treasury decision signed by Mr. Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and Mr. Carrer Gtass, Secretary of the Treasury. 
They have continued in effect until the present day and have also 
received the approval of Commissioners Williams and Blair and Secre- 
taries Houston and Mellon. 

That this Treasury decision was most carefully considered before 
it was promulgated is shown by the memorandum from Commissioner 
Roper transmitting the decision to Secretary GLass, in which it }s 
stated: 

“On the technical points Involved, I have hed the advice not only 
of our own technical experts but those of the Bureau of Mines and 
the Geologicz! Survey as well. The case was heard before the Advisory 


Tax Board and has since been thoroughly considered by the bureat, 
opportunity being given to the taxpayers to be heard.” 
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The criticism by the committee's staff of these regulations, which | papers: “Couzens committee's report r ls Mellon's if Co 1e 
were so carefully considered prior to their issuance, which have re- | fited by $4,590,385." 
iined in force for such a long time and which have received since If the conclusion in the report of the majority of t! ommittee 
heir issuance the sanction of Congress in enacting subsequent revenue | that the Shumway lease was overvalued falls. then the her conclu 
1ws upon two occasions, becomes captious in view of the above history | sions, including the one that the Gulf Co lerpaid ' 3. neces 
f the regulations. sarily fails 
OIL VALUATIONS rhe value allowed the Shumway lease ts crit ed in the majority 
rhe majority report criticizes the values allowed of oil properties | report in three respects First, it is stated that in valuing the lease 
lepletion purposes in a ‘w specific cases Some of these « sen | the bureau used the price of oil on the 83ist day, while the law requires 
1! be discussed for the purp of showing that the majority report the use of the price of ofl within 30 days af } id, it is 
error both in its statements of facts 1 in its conclusions with | stated that no proper allowance for hazard or disco : de in 
ence to these specific cases | the valuation of this lease: and, third, it is stated t l tl 
BLACK AND SIMONS records show that many dry holes were drilled ir nn we 
theless tr luing this lease allow: . an : ‘ en 
the Black and Simons case it Is stated in the committee's aes < cian ‘iain, 4 7 “ies a an see = = ry ' : 
Black and Simons, each of whom owned an interest in the same development by the Gypsy Oil Co., as wh on ig f 
se, were given different values for depletion purposes. The] 4), records of ta taventinntia mitt as ae 
t states: “ Black, who owned the larger interest, claimed and committee's criticisms 
illowed a value of $270,059, while Simons, who owned a smaller ; 
rest, was allowed a valu of $523.887.” The real facts with I may add here that the history of subsequent developments 
rence to these two valuations are these: Black was tentatively | has demonstrated in the most remarkable and peculiar manner 
ved the value which he claimed upon his return, Simons did | the correctness of the conclusions by the bureau 
accept the valuation tentatively allowed him, but filed an appeal ‘he Gypsy Of! Co. acquired the Shumway lease on January ‘ 
he Board of Tax Appeais. The bureau very properly made 00] 4916 At that time it was miles from any oil production, so that in 
istment of the valuation of Black’s property, but is awaiting a no sense could it be called proven or ave ntatddhte on tend Karly 
decision of the Board of Tax Appeals in the Simons case, at which in 1917, as a result of careful surveys, the surface geology of the 
time both the Black and Simons cases will be disposed of on the same] -.o:5, was mapped, and the indications were that the Shumway lease 
bas that is. on the basis of the valuation allowed Simons by the was favorably situated, provided there was any oil in the surro ling 
B 1 of Tax Appeals. rhe committee recognized that this state- territory. At that time shallow oil (550 to 600) was being produced 
of the status of the matter by the bureau officials would ordl- in the Eldorado pool, about 5 miles east and north of the Shumway 
iarily be a complete and satisfactory explanation of what had been lease, and a deeper oil from the Augusta pool, 6 miles or more to the 
- south In March, 1917, the Alpine Oll Co. drilled a well into the 
I want attention called to this account. It is such a clear,| deep sand (2,400 feet) which opened an entirely new pool T! well 
bald misstatement of the law upon the subject that, it seems | was a smal! one and attracted little attention until was followed 
to me, it throws a doubt upon every portion of this great re- | on May 30 by the Trapshooter well, which definitely established the 
port of 250 pages: existence of a new pool of great magnitude. The Gypsy immediately 
rhe majority report states, however, that— took steps to drill up the Shumway J ane, whi » even then gave 
‘The Board of Tax Appeals can increase the valuation allowed promise of — one of the best in — district On July 15, 1917, 
Simons but ean not reduce it To rediece the valuation weeld increase | the drill reached the sand and on July 16 the first oil ’ produced, 
deficiency in tax already determined by the commissioner, and | although the well was not Sanaee ane es mo regular grennenee 
- tne al has no jurisdiction to do ”— | until several days later. Pre du tion after complet on was estimat “dl 
and concludes, therefore, that a proper determination of the cases will at 5,000 barrels - day From that oer on the full quota of wells 
not result because of this lack of jurisdiction of the board, was — Soveen gee oe — was necessary, since 
Again the committee's criticism utterly fails because of the. inac- | the Gypsy Co. owned this single quarter section surrounded by leases 
racy of the statements upon which it is based. The board may | ‘ . : 
decrease a valuation and may increase a deficienc y. The board stated, | The aos wen Be ceter in =e nape —_ — a ome * - aan 
for example, in the appeal of Hotel de France Co, (1 B. T. A. 28): pt ~~ a _ won Sess 88 We ae ae, apcrass - ee 
“Where it appears to the board from the record that the deficiency eee Shumway mad @ pares cures arene ye of 5 & BP tel a e 7 
determined by the commissioner is incorrect, the board will, where | - the re os war ae pene & ee eee eee 
possible, find ‘the correct deficiency, whether greater or less.” eee See 7 ay a _e — Guay OR Bets wae. 
See alae . Rub-Mo-More (1 B. T. A. 228): Record Abstract Co. The report first criticizes the valuation of this lease because of the 
(2 B. T. A, 628); Fred Ascher (2 B. T. A. 1257); Peterson Pegau | ®* of the price of off on August 15, stating that the oll was discovered 
Baking Co, (2 B, T. A, 637); Gutterman-Straus Co. (1 B. T. A, 243), Se a Oe ee ee ee ee Cenee Coe ee See 
fie criticism of this case by the majority report is as unsound as | a vor , — em eg orm . : . * ae rs ae 
the statements upon which the criticism is based are incorrect, the man pOETCY report, — oe — a Se “ bare 7" P : 
duced until July 16 (record, p. 25090), 80 the wse of the price of oll 
GULF OIL CORPORATION | on August 15 was within 80 days after the discovery and was entirely 
The next oil valuation discussed in the majority report Is the case! proper. 
of the Gulf Ol! Corporation. Before taking up the specific criticisms | The next criticism is ef the failure to make proper for 
ntained in the majority report, it is advisable to state the history | discount and hazard in valuing this lease. It should t 
of the consideration of this case. It should be noted, first, that it was | in valuing a discovery well the greatest hazard in the is 
onsidered and closed by the previous administration prior to the | already been eliminated. The presence of oil in commercial quantities 
taking of office by Secretary Mellon, and, second, that it received the | must be assured before a discovery valuation Is permis When 
most careful and painstaking consideration, and that the audit and | the presence of oll in commercial quantilies has been demonstrated by 
check of this case was not accomplished In a few days, as some seem a discovery, the remaining factors concerning which uncertainty exists 
to think. The facts are that two auditors were originally sent from | are these: First, the amount of the future production of the well; 
the bureau at Washington to audit the books of the Gulf Oil Co. during | second, the future selling price of the oil; and, third, the cost of pro- 
the latter part of October, 1920. Subsequently other auditors were | ducing the oll. If in determining these records show that many dry 
assigned to assist them in their work, and the report of this complete | holes were drilled in this county, nevertheless in valuing this lease no 
examination was not finished until February 20, 1921. The prepara-| allowance was made for dry holes. 
tion and check of the depletion schedules was handled in the same A brief statement of the history of the Shumway lease and its 


way, the first being submitted in September of 1920 and the last sub- 
mitted and checked in February of 1921. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the consideration and disposition of this case was not unduly 
hurried but that there was a careful and detailed audit of the case. 
The majority report with reference to the Gulf Oil Corporation 
case criticizes the valuation allowed on the Shumway lease of the 
Gypsy Oll Co., a subsidiary of thé Gulf Oil Corporation; it states 
that the valuation of this lease was typical of the valuation of all 
other leases in the case, and concludes, consequently, that_the settle- 
ment of the case resulted in the payment by the company of sub- 
stantially less tax than should have been paid. The alleged error in 
the valuation of the Shumway lease is the sole foundation for the 
Statements in the majority report which occasioned the following 
headlines in the New York Times and similar beadlines in other news- 


development by the Gypsy Oll Co., as shown on pages 2883-2899 of 
the records of the investigating committee, i 
comimittee’s criticisms. 

rhe Gypsy Oil Co. acquired the Shumway lease on Januar 
At that time it was from oll production, that in no 
sense could it be called proven or even probable oil land. Early tn 
1917, as a result of careful surveys, the surface geology of the region 
was mapped, and the indications were that the Shumway lease was 
favorably situated provided there any oll in the surrounding 
territory. At that time shallow oil (550 to 600) was being produced 
in the Eldorado pool, about 5 miles east and north of the Shumway 
lease, and a deeper oil from the Augusta pool, 6 miles or more to the 
south. In March, 1917, the Alpine Oil Co. drilled a well into the deep 
sand (2,400 feet) which opened an entirely new poclk This well was a 


necessary to answer iae 


24, 1916, 


miles any 80 


was 
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small one and attracted Uttle attention until it was followed on May 
230 by the Trapshooter well, which definitely established the existence 
of a new pool of great magnitude. The Gypsy immediately took 
steps to drill up the Shumway lease, which even then gave promise of 
being one of the best in this district On July 15, 1917, the drill 
reached the sand, and on July 16 the first cil was produced, although 
the well was not finished and put into regular production until 
several days later. roduction after completion was estimated at 
5,000 barrels a day. From that time until the full quota of wells was 
drilled, development proceeded rapidly, which was necessary since the 
Gypsy Co. owned this single quarter section surrounded by leases of 
jis competitors 

The field was peculiar in the Mid-Continent field in that there was 
no gas rhe oll was forced to the surface by hydraulic pressure. 
Since Shumway had a structural advantage of 20 to 30 feet over 
leases to the south and west, this made it apparent that careful 
drilling would result in the production of a vast quantity of oll from 
the lease 

The report first criticizes the valuation of this lease because of the 
use of the price of oil on Angust 15, stating that the oil was discovered 
on July 14, and therefore that the 80-day period for valuation expired 
on August 14 The real facts, contrary to the statement appearing 
in the majority report, are that the firs€ oil from the lease was not 
produced until July 16 (record, p. 2895), so the use of the price of 
oj} on August 15 was within 30 days after the discovery and was 
entirely proper 

The next criticism is of the failure to make proper allowance for dis- 
count and hazard in valuing this lease. It should be realized that in 
valuing a discovery well the greatest hazard in the oil industry has 
already been eliminated. The presence of oil in commercial quantfties 
must be assured before a discovery valuation is permissible. When 
the presence of of] in commercial quantities has been demonstrated by a 
discevery, the remaining factors concerning which uncertainty exists 
are these: First, the amount of the future production of the well; 
second, the future selling price of the oil; and third, the cost of produc- 
ing the oil. If in determining these factors the estimates are con- 
servyative and the huzard element is taken care of, then the discount 
factor must compensate only for the use of the money. In other 
words, when hazard is taken care of in the estimates of the three 
items specified above, a 4%4 or 5 per cent discount rate to compensate 
for the use of the money while it is tied up in the well is adequate. In 
the valuation of this lease the estimate of the reserves was reduced by 
the bureau in order to take care of the hazard factor from 9,199.380 
barrels, the estimate used by the company for its own purposes, to 
6,856,000, a reduction of 25.7 per cent. In addition a straight dis- 
count factor of 5 per cent was used to compensate the superstitious 
investor for the use of his money. Thus in valuing this property an 
allowance of 25.7 per cent was made for hazard and 5 per cent for dis- 
count. The combined allowance was certainly adequate to take care of 
both factors. Again the facts do not support the statements made in 
the majority report. 

The report, after reviewing the history of all of Butler County, the 
county In which the Shumway lease was located, and showing that 15 
per cent of the wells drilled in the county were dry holes, criticizes the 
valuation placed on the Shumway lease for a fallure to make allow- 
ances for dry holes, <A consideration of all of Butler County is entirely 
valueless, since there are included therein three separate and distinct 
pools and it was well known at the time the Shumway was brought in 
that it was in a new pool. The judgment of the engineers valuing this 
lease in failing to make any allowance for dry holes is fully supported 
by subsequent facts which show that not a single dry hole was brought 
in on this lease (p. 2896). 

The above answers conclusively every specific criticism made of the 
valuation of the Shumway lease. In addition, the actual performance 
of the Shumway lease may be stated to show further that the value 
placed was conservative. 

In preparing the valuation of the Shumway lease the oil reserves 
were estimated at 6,800,000 barrels. Up to January 1, 1925, the lease 
had actually produced more than 7,250,000 barrels. The appreciated 
value placed on the lease because of discovery was $9,800,000 and the 
net profits from the well up to December 31, 1924, were $12,306,000, 
and at that time the well was still producing at the rate of 248 barrels 
a day. It surely can not be claimed that the value placed on this 
lease was excessive when subsequent events show that up to January 
1, 1925, the well had paid out approximately 25 per cent in excess of 
the value placed upon It by the bureau and was still producing in a 
substantial amount. 

The entire criticism of the settlement of the Gulf case, based en- 
tirely upon criticisms of the valuation of the Shumway lease, must 
fall. However, the unfortunate and wholly unwarranted impression 
that may have been made in the minds of the public through the 
majority report, with its erroneous statements of facts and conciu- 
sions concerning this case, can not be removed by this complete explana- 
tion and justification of its settlement. 

Had this majority report been withheld until the minority nad oppor- 


tunity to prepare its report, the public could have at Ieast heard both 
sides of the case. 
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CONNOLLBEY AND LARKIN CASE 


The third of] valuation criticized in the majority report 1s the czce 
of Connolley and Larkin. The majority report alleges that a given 
well was valued as of a given date at four different figures for the 
purpose of determining the depletion deductions of the five parties 
owning undivided fractional interests in the well. The report jn 
stating that these allowances were actually made to the five parties 
is directly contrary to the facts, which are clearly set forth on pages 
2974 and 2975 of the committee’s hearing. In July of 1924, approxi- 
mately a year before this case was ever considered by the investigating 
committee, the discrepancies in the tentative valuations of these unii- 
vided interests were detected not by this committee, as the majority 
report would have you believe, but by the bureau, and a uniform yalua- 
tion was given to the property for the purpose of determining the 
depletion of all the parties, and the taxes of the various parties, so 
far as possible under the statute of limitations, were adjusted accord- 
ingly. Again, the statement in the majority report is contrary to the 
facts, as shown by the committee’s own record. 


COPPER AND SILVER VALUATIONS 


The sole remaining criticism contained in the majority report with 
reference to the administration by the bureau of the depletion sections 
of the law deals with the valuation for depletion purposes of copper 
and silver properties. A mere statement of the history of these 
valuations will disclose the absence of any grounds for just criticism. 

In 1919 the returns filed by the copper companies had not been 
audited and the valuation of the copper mines of the country had not 
been made. It was necessary under the law to value these properties 
as of two dates, first, as of March 1, 1913, for depletion purposes, and, 
second, at the date paid into the corporation for invested capital pur- 
poses. To do this work the bureau called in Mr. L. C. Graton, a min- 
ing engineer thoroughly familiar with copper valuations and specially 
qualified to perform this work. Mr. Graton, whose services for the 
bureau were secured by Commissioner Roper, had been formerly a 
professor at Harvard and in addition had beer for nine years in geo- 
logical-survey work, giving particular attention to copper matters. 
Neither his integrity nor his splendid ability have been or could be 
questioned by the committee. Mr. Graton valued the properties of 
the copper producers of the country in the latter part of 1919 and the 
early part of 1920. 

Although these valuations were marked provisional, subsequently in 
1920 conferences were held with representatives of the copper com- 
panies, at which additional data were furnished and the valuations 
tentatively made by Mr. Graton were made final. These valuations 
were approved by Commissioner Roper in 1920. Taxes for 1917 and 
1918 were assessed and paid by the companies on the basis of these 
valuations and the companies were informed that the years were 
closed. In 1922 engineers of the bureau called to the attention of the 
commissioner the valuations which had been made of the copper prop- 
erties, contending that they were excessive. After thorough considera- 
tion of the problem, it was decided by the commissioner that the 
original values were excessive, although the differences between the 
engineers who made the original valuations and those who proposed 
the revaluations were almost entirely differences in judgment on very 
close points. 

The history of the valuation of the silver properties is substantially 
the same as that of copper properties except that upon consideration 
of the proposal to revalue it was determined that the basic principles 
of the original valuations were sound and it was ordered that those 
original valuations should be revised only if necessary to correct actual 
errors. 

The original valuation for 1917 and 1918 was made by competent 
authorities and was an honest expression of judgment. The taxpayers 
had considered their taxes for 1917 and 1918 elosed and arranged 
their finances accordingly. To reopen them at this late date would 
have upset an entire industry. The bureau, therefore, took the position 
that the 1917 and 1918 taxes having been finally settled and paid, it 
would not extend the revaluation to those years, but woald commence 
with the year 1919, for which year and subsequent years taxes had not 
yet been determined. It was felt that the bureau should not substitute 
its present judgment for the honest judgment of those officials of the 
prior administration who were formerly in authority in the bureau and 
who had finally closed the cases for 1917 and 1918. Such action was 
both wise and proper and affords the basis for no just criticism. 


AMORTIZATION 


In discusing the general subject of amortization it is helpful to 
state, first, the purpose and effect ef the provision and, second, to state 
the legislative history of the provision and to show the tremendous 
and novel task which it imposed upon the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The amortization section, which affects only the war years and 
which is contained only in the revenue acts of 1918 and 1921, allows 
those taxpayers who acquired plants or machinery or other facilities 
during the war period and for the production of articles contributing 
to the prosecution of the war to take as a deduction against their 
income for the war years the cost of those facilities which would be 
useless to them after the war, or that portion of the cost of the facili- 
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ties which was attributable to the high war costs, 


In other words, the 
of the 
machinery 


provision was for the of deduction 

sively high war of facilities, buildings, and 

the high war income produced by those facilities. 
The section providing for an allowance for the amortization of war 


purpose allowing a exces- 


costs against 


facilities appears first in the revenue act of 1918. This section in the 
revenue bill as passed by the House contained the proviso that the 
nortization deduction should in no case exceed 25 per cent of the 
net income of the taxpayer. The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House was at first very insistent upon this limitation, on the ground 
that witheut such a limitation too much discretion would be given to 
the officials of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. This limitation, how 
was stricken out of the bill by the Senate and does not appear 
in the 1918 statute as it was finally enacted into law. In other words, 
the advisability of imposing some limitation upon the broad discretion 
given to the bureau officials by the amortization section of the act 
was considered by Congress, and after thorough consideration it was 
rejected. That Congress realized the tremendous discretion which this 
tion placed in the Treasury officials is shown by the discussion of 
the section at the time it was under consideration. Mr. Claude 
Kitchin in discussing this section stated: 

Some gentlemen have asked me about the amortization propos! 
tion, You will find the amortization provision on page 37. It applies 
to individuals and to corporations for the purpose of computing net 
income for both the income tax and the excess-profits or war-profits 


tax. This provision gives great power of discretion to the 
Department, to the of 
posed advisory tax board. must 
4: -eue . 


Treasury 
Commissioner and 
We discretion somewhere 
It must be lodged somewhere, because Congress can not 


Internal Revenue, the pro- 


lodg . that 


take 


up each one of the particular cases and fix a certain rule by which a 
bullding may be amortized We can not do it.’ * * (Appendix 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 56, pt. 12.) 
In discussing this and other provisions on the floor of the Senate, 
Senator SmMooT stated: 
{ want Senators to know that in these provisions there is placed 
in the hands of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue or the Secre 
tary of the Treasury, as the case may be, a power that has never been 


granted to departmental officials before.” 

Congress and after thorough en 
the of the war revenue realizing the 
tremendous discretion it placed in the Treasury officials, but appreciat- 


therefore advisedly consideration 


acted amortization section acts, 


ing, as the majority report of this committee apparently does not, that 


the discretion had to 


be lodged somewhere, since it could not be exer- 
cised in individual cases by the Congress, 

The section in question provides for the deduction, “in the case of 
¢ * * facilities * * * constructed * * * for the produc 
tion of articles contributing to the prosecution of the war,” of “a 
reasonable allowance *’— 

I want to emphasize that language— 
of “a reasonable allowance for the amortization” of such facilities. 
Under this vague and indefinite language, which placed practically 
unlimited discretion in the hands of the officials of the department, 
the bureau was required to make more than $600,000.000 of allow- 
ances. This investigating committee after a year and three moaths 
of 


investigation, in which every amortization case involving any sub- 
stantial amount was carefully examined, has found no evidence what 


ever of any irregularity, any corruption, or any fraud in these alluw- 
ances. This record is a remarkable tribute to the bureau. It can 


not be marred by the attempt in the majority report to exaggerate 
honest and unavoidable difference of opinion which have arisen in 
connection with the determination of this allowance in individual 
cases, 


One of the first questions which arose in administering the amor- 
tization section of the statute was whether it should apply to a cuse 
where a taxpayer acquired facilities for his war production which gave 
him a production capacity in excess of his postwar needs. 

The majority report criticizes the bureau for allowing amortization in 
such cases, the position being taken that any allowance for amortiza- 
tion in such cases was illegal. This criticism of the action of the 
bureau is fully answered by the history of the administration of the 
amortization section. After careful consideration it was definiiely 
determined that amortization should be allowed in such cases and a 
regulation was issued April 16, 1919, and signed by Mr. Daniel C. 
Roper, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and Mr. Carrer GLass, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

This regulation has been continued in effect until the present t'me 
and has received the approval of all the Commissioners of Internal 
Revenue and of all the Secretaries of the Treasury from April 16, 
1919, until to-day. It is unnecessary now to enter into a legal argu- 
ment to justify a regulation with such a history. 

The remainder of the majority report dealing with amortization, 
some 60 pages of the report, deals with various criticisms of the 
method used by the department in determining the postwar value 
in use of facilities acquired by taxpayers during the war for war pur- 
poses. The possibility of differences in this connection and the in- 
herent difficulty of the subject is shown by the United States Steel 
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e 
ease (only one of thousands) which r ted } na 1 
of the postwar value in use of all assets yuired i man , 
war purposes which represented expenditures of : rk y 
$250,000,000. The magnitud f this work s dif umd 
opportunities for bh st differences of opinion in : ‘ s 
be obvious to all. Any argument, howe at the prese 1 ‘ 
the proper method of putin this p var Ine in 8 
sary. In October of 11 » th wae } I , 
Inter: R we a ru SM. 4 s th vl 
cle iled s of proce: ¢ rd ' pat | 
of facilities This opinion, w ‘ eau 8 s will } i in 
determini imo tion in all cas ot ed t 8 ‘ 
limitations, is in substantial accord with th uff of th stig 
commi Members of the investigating commiitee w us 1 th 
majority report have indicated that lf this epinion had 1 in ef 
for the determination of all amortization allowances there would t 10 
grounds for crit! 1 Hearings before Finance ¢ pp : 
108, 153.) Therefore as to the , 2 | hi ‘ ¢ all 
closed cases, the Bure: of Int i R nue, the em ) ! 
investigating committee, and the committ t are 
accord. 

The sele point remaining is with 1 renee to iin minor incen- 
sistencies in cases closed before the complete pro ‘ i { 
in the bureau was worked out. The at le of tl I i of the 
committee appears to be that perfection in mstruing a 1 ’ 
must be achieved immediately after its enactment, and t t ud 
ministration by the bureau from the beginning should have been what 
it finally became after its six or seven years of experience in determin 
ing amortization The determination of “a reasonable allowance for 
the amortization” of war facilities involving allowances of mot , 
$600,000,000 presented a probl on which there were no rules o 
precedents It was pioneer work. To expect that under such a 
Statute authorizing “reasonable allowance” a hard and ist poll 
could be established at the very outset of its administration and 
adhered to throughout, a policy which would work justice to all parties, 
is to expect a degree of foresight on the part of the bureau officials 
which is beyond reason. In working with individual cases, observing 
the practical working out of the different theories and methods, en- 
countering varg ing conditions and facts, the treau officials gained 
knowledge which enabled them to apply the provisions of the statute 
more accurately and more fairly. The rules laid down in the opinion 


of October, 1925, 


represent the knowledge gained by some seven years 


of experience in administering the statute. Obviously the methods 
prescribed therein are an improvement over those which were used in 
1920 in the determination of amortization in the first cases taken up 
for consideration. To state otherwise would imply that the bureau 


had learned nothing through seven years of deallng with actual ec 
and applying the statute to varying condition Chis progress 
improvement in administration by the bureau should be praised and 
criticized, 


ases 
and 
not 


The subject of amortization is now a dead one. No such provision 
contained In the current revenue laws and the last year affected by 
the deduction Is the year 1920. 


is 


The procedure for determining amorti- 


zation now in effect in the bureau and which will be applied to all 
unclosed cases is admittedly sound. Inconsistencies between the pres- 
ent method of determining amortization and the method in effect 


several years ago and shortly after the act was passed, merely show 
that the bureau has made progress In this work and by experience hag 
improved. The bureau deserves praise for having exercised, 
intelligently and honestly, the tremendous discretion given {t by Con 
gress In determining more than $600,000,000 of amortization allow- 
ances under an imperfect, vague, and indefinite statute. 


great 


COMPROMISES 


The next section of the majority report deals with the compromise 
of taxes where the taxpayer is insolvent. The action of the bureau 
in compromising taxes for an amount less than could be collected by 
the enforcement of the Government's legal rights is criticized in the 
report as being Ulegal, and the case of the Atiantic, Gulf & West 
Indies Steamship, Co. is discussed as showing the effect of this illegal 
policy as applied to a specific case. In condemning this compromise 
policy as illegal the report states (p. 190): 

“ Deliberately, compromising taxes for less than can be collected is 
an abuse of discretion and constitutes a voluntary relinquishment with 
out consideration of a debt due the Government. This, the Attorney 
General has sald, the commissioner is not authorized to do. In mak- 
ing such compromise the commissioner has arrogated to himself the 
function of determining, not what can be collected, but the tax rate 
at which the taxpayer should be taxed. It is doubtful whether Con- 
gress could delegate such authority, and it is clear that it has not 
attempted to do so.” 

This language is particularly interesting when compared with the 
opinion of Attorney General MacVeagh, rendered in 1881 and 
ported in 17 Op. Attys. Gen. 213, wherein it is concluded: 

“TI have, therefore, to advise you that while, in considering any 
compromise submitted to your judgment, you are not at liberty to act 
from motives merely of compassion or charity; you are at liberty, 


re- 











until Congress sees fit to Mmit your authority, to consider not only 
the pecuniary inter of the Treasury, but also general considera- 
tie of j ice and equity and of public policy.” 

r n ty report, citing some dictum in an opinion of the 
Attorney General published tn 16 Op. Attys. Gen. 249, condemns as 
il la J e which was directly and specifically authorized fn a 
£ nt opinion of the At ney General rendered in 1881 and 

i I ti! the present time Buch a criticism deserves 
on 
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The } t of the majority report dealing with I sted capital 
! t criticize verely the regulat 1 under 
4] and special ass nent provisioi of the revenue 
17 Without discu ig the purpose of the committee in 
i this time reg ons pecullar to the 1 nue act of 
Ly ] ( ry in exp nation of these regulations to cite 
t r consideration and adoption, 
ment of the revenue act of 1917 iderable doubt 
! s t hethe its provisions could be enforced and applied, 
in ew of t haste with which it was written and the inexperience 
Lut with » ex s-profits tax. The regulati issued 
der this ¢ wel { f the subject of most careful considera- 
prior to weir 4 ee The history of the preparation and 
e of these regulatio: is contained in the report of Comumnis- | 
er Rope to Seeretary « the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, for the year 
978 «w tn part 
“Despite grave apprehension that the law could not be interpreted 
in a W t t would admit of orderly and effective administration 
ud the expressed views of many citizens that immediate amendments 
of the law ild be sought from Congress before attempting to ad- 
r it, the department proceeded with the analysis of the law | 
in the ¢ ence that the congressional intent and purpose could be 
terpreted and put into effect without further legislative action and 
without seri detriment to industry and business. 

The vi 1 ¢ ct the nforcement of the law would have upon the 
economic activities of the country made it highly desirable to analyze 
and interpret the law in the light of all available information regard- 

business and industrial conditions and practices.. The Secretary 
f the Treasury, therefore, selected to assist the Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue a group of prominent business and professional men, 


whose training and experience seemed especially to qualify them for 
the task rhis group was designated as ‘ Excess-profits tax advisers.’ 
It included men possessing extensive knowledge and experience in agrl- 
culture manufacturing, trading, finance, accountancy, legislation, | 
j tical economy, and sociology. These advisers were not only spe- 
ciatists in one or more of these flelds,. but were keenly appreciative 
of the admin ‘ative responsibilities resting upon the bureau and 
po si much knowledge of business and Industrial conditions in 
their respective sections of the country. They brought to the depart- 
ment a composite experience and breadth of view that proved of 
nestimable value in the study of the intricate Jaw which the bureau 


wa enlled upon to administer. The Solicitor of Internal Revenue 
and members of the bureau's legal staff and the administrative officers 
of the bureau were closely coordinated with the excess-profits tax 


advisers in their work. 

“The appointment of the excess-profits tax advisers had the im- 
mediate effect of inspiring confidence in the purpose of the depart- 
ment to administer the law with due regard for established business 
practices and with proper consideration of the effect the large rates 
of tax would have upon business activities. The tide of general 
criticism that had arisen against the law was stemmed. and the 
bureau began to receive innumerable expressions of confidence and 


offers of cooperation and assistance from accountants, lawyers, 
bankers, and business men throughout the country. 

“Information, advice, and suggestions were sought from taxpayers 
through all known channels Hearings were conducted for the oral 
discussion of the law and the concrete cases to which it would have 
to be applied. After months of thorough and painstaking deliberation, 
regulations were issued interpreting the principal features of the 
excess-profits tax provisions and establishing the administrative pro- 
cedure with reference to them. These regulations and the subsequent 
Treasury decisions and bureau rulings have -been accepted generally 
as fair interpretations of the purpose and intent of the law.” 

These regulations which are declared in the majority report to be ille- 
gal, and which are cited as involving the loss of millions of dollars in 
taxes to the Government were Issued in 1918 by a Treasury decision 
siened by Commissioner Roper and approved by Secretary McAdoo. 
‘They have been continued in force until the present day for the pur- 
pose of determining the taxes under the 1917 act and have received 
the approval of the last three Commissioners of Internal Revenue and 
the last four Secretaries of the Treasury. 

Not only did these regulations before this adoption receive their 
marked and careful consideration above pointed out, but were inme- 
diately called to the attention of the Congress and were embodied fn 
the revenue act of 1918. The report of the Senate Committee on 


| 
| 
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Finaner, of which Senator Simmons was chairman, on the revenue art 
of 1918, at page 13, in speaking of an amendment the purpose of w! 
was to write into the 1918 act the provisions of the regulations und 
the 1917 act on paid-in surplus, which are so harshly criticized in +) 
majority report, states: 

“This amendment seeks to enact into law the substance of a regula- 
tion of the Treasury Department which has worked well and w! 
has not led either to abuse or the filing of an excessive numlx 
claims. It is highly important that this regulation be placed on a 
statutory basis and continued.” 

The regulation under the special assessment section of the 1917 act 
was likewise approved by the Congress and embodied tn the 1918 a 
(See S. Rept. 617, p. 14.) 

These regulations therefore represent not only the long-continued « 
struction of the executive department, but in addition were specifically 
approved by Congress in 1918 within one year after their adoption. 
Their resurrection at the present time to form the basis for an attack 
upon the administration of the bureau illustrates the Hmits to whi« 
the majority of the committee has gone in this so-called constructive 
investigation, 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


Although the investigating committee never accepted the invitation 
of bureau officials to inspect the various units and divisions of the 
bureau in order to see the procedure in effect in the handling of cases 
and has never made any attempt to observe first-hand the actual 
workings of the bureau, nevertheless the last portion of the majority 
report is devoted to criticism of the organization and procedure of t! 
bureau. 

The organization is criticized on the ground that the head of a 
division of the bureau is supreme and may, trrespective of the law 
and regulations, dispose of a case as he may see fit. It is obvious, 
since all the activities of the bureau can not be performed under the 
direct personal supervision of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
that he must delegate to subordinates selected for their ability and 
qualifications certain duties and responsibilities. In delegating au 
thority as to the disposition of cases, howerer, every attempt has 
been made in the bureau organization to secure thorough and ade- 
quate review of proposed settlements. The first step in connection 
with the andit of a given case is the revenue agent's examination 
which forms the basis for a complete report by him. The case is 
then handled by the auditor in the bureau to whom it is assigned 
in conjunction with his subsection chief and a conferee, the latter 
being a specially trained technical man. After the andit of the case 


| and the revenue agent's report by this auditor, with the assistance 


described above, the case is sent to the review section of the division. 
The personnel of this review section is selected from the most ex 
perienced, able, and trustworthy men of the burean. It is there car 
fully reviewed, and any error which is discovered {s corrected. The 
case is then sent to the head of the division for his approval. 

If in connection with the case a question of law is raised, or if in 
its consideration a difference of opinion arises between the review 
section and the audit section or between the head of a division and 
the review or audit section, the case is referred to the representative 
of the Solicitor of Internal Revenue assigned to that division. The 
point in dispute is then either settled by him or referred by him to the 
office of the Solicitor of Internal Revenue for an opinion. If the case 
involves a refund of $50,000 or more after the approval by the head 
of the division, it is autematically sent to the office of the Solicitor 
of Internal Revenue for a thorough and detailed review, This brief 
statement of the procedure in effect In the auditing of tax cases di 
closes that even where authority is delegated by the commissioner 
every effort is made through reviews and checks to see that it is not 
abused. It discloses further that so far as it is possible to do so by 
a system of procedure every step has been taken to protect the in- 
terests of the Government, 


FAILURE TO PUBLISH RULES AND REGULATIONS 


The report criticizes the administration of the bureau because al! 
of the various rulings under the law and regulations have not been 
published. Up until the latter part of 1919 none of the rulings of the 
bureau was issued to the public. It fs interesting to note that Great 
sritain, with the experience of more than half a century in adminis 
tering an income tax law, has never published either general regula 
tiens or specific rulings. In 1920 the policy was inaugurated of pub 
lishing a weekly bulletin containing all rulings involving a question 
of principle or having any general application. The policy has been 
continued and enlarged up to the present time, during which time 
there have been published approximately 2,000 pages of regulations 
on the income tax and in addition more than 4,500 rulings, comprising 
about 6,300 printed pages. 

Not only have these rulings of general application been published, 
but the bulletins in which the rulings are published have contained for 
the last two vears a statement on their covers, as follows: 

“No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by 
any officer or employee of the Burean of Internal Revenue as a prece- 
dent in the disposition of other cases.” 








1926 


Surely everything possible has been done by the bureau to Insure 


the publication of rulings and to prohibit the settlement of cases in 
accordance with any ruling not published. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE BUREAU 


In the foregoing part of this report the criticisms of the Bureau of 


Internal Revenue contained in the majority report have been considered, 
ighed, and we submit conclusively 


answered. Now it is proposed to re 


w the accomplishments of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, something 
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which the majority report neglects to do, and to consider the size of 

t task given by Congress to the bureau and its success in performing 
This will disclose whether or not the statements in the majority | 

report, even though they were assumed to be correct, could properly 
the basis for any general criticism of the administration by the 
iu in collecting wa taxes. 


1 want Senators to know someching of the work required of 


the bureau. 


Prior to the year 19138 the greater part of the revenue of the Govern- 
ment was derived from the tax on distilled spirits, liquors, and tobacco, 


collected for 


and the tax that year amounted to only $350,000,000, 
The first income tax law, which was passed in 1913, was simple in 
its provisions and very moderate in its rates. The taxes collected for | 
the first few years after its enactment averaged only $430,000,000 a 
year. It was when this country entered the World War that the de- 
mind for revenues multiplied, the existing tax rates were increased, 


and new taxes novel and untried were imposed. 
gress began to place a stupendous burden upon the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue 

The revenue collected by the bureau 
1916 to $500,000,000 in 1917, an increase of 58 per cent; to $3,690,- 


0 In 1918, 


000.0 an increase of 621 per cent; to $3,850,000,000 in 
1919, an increase of 658 per cent; to $5,400,000,000 in 1920, or a 956 
per cent increase over the collections for 1916 There were 770,000 
income-tax returns filed in 1916. ‘This number increased yearly to 
8,700,000 in 1921, an increase of 1,020 per cent. This tremendous 
increase in the revenue and in the number of returns filed, and the 


increase in the work te be performed as a consequence thereof, imposed 
an unheard-of 


burden upon the Bureau of Internal Revenue. ‘The 
bureau Was not prepared to bandle the work or to start the audit of 
the returns as they came in. ‘The first of 1918 the entire organization 


in Washington contained less than 600 officers and employees. Ex- 


perienced lawyers, engineers, and auditors had to be secured and trained 
to build up the organization to its present personnel of 
over 6,000 in order to audit the returns and finally settle the cases. 


Vashington 


Some of the duties imposed upon the bureau in connection with the 
auditing of income and excess-profits tax returns may be stated in 
order to show the magnitude of the task. The law required the valu- 


ation of all the natural metals, timber, and oil and 
in this country as of March 1, 1913, and as of the date paid into 
ie corporation for stock. All other tangible property owned by tax- 
payers also had to be valued as of the same two dates for depreciation 
and invested capital purposes. 
consideration of an absolutely novel allowance, had to be determined 
in amount in of $600,000,000. In determining 
capital and depreciation a value had to be placed upon all the intangible 
properties, including patents, copyrights, good will, processes, and secret 
formulas, no precedents for the valuation of which existed. The in- 
of the millions of taxpayers who made returns had to be deter- 
mined after a careful audit of their accounts, and in the case of cor- 
porations the annual income for every year since the incorporation of 
the company had to be determined 
vested capital. 
parable burden has been placed upon an executive department. 


resources—mines, 


is 


tl 
an 


excess 


come 


for the purpose of computing in- 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, overcoming the greatest dificul 
ties, has succeeded in becoming practically current in its work of 


auditing these returns and adjusting the taxes. 


In view of statements made upon the floor yesterday, I ask 
Senators’ careful consideration of this statement: 


It was then that Con- | 


increased from $512,000,000 in | 


Amortization allowances involving the | 


invested | 


There is no case in history where a similar or com- 


In December, 1925, there remained unclosed only 0.07 of 1 per cent | 


of the 1917 cases; 0.09 of 1 per cent of the 1918 cases; 0.13 of 1 per | 


cent of the 1919 cases; 0.58 of 1 per cent of the 1920 cases; 0.63 of 1 
per cent of the 1921 cases; 3.54 per cent of the 1922 cases; 3.94 per 
cent of the 1923 cases; and 5.94 per cent of the 1924 cases. And this 
progress has been made in spite of the fact that in the last seven years 


more than 600,000 cases have been reopeued by taxpayers through the | 


filing of claims for refund, which claims for refund must, under the 
law, be examined, considered, and passed upon by the bureau. The 
proportions which a single case may assume is brought out by the case 
of the United States Steel Corporation, tn which case the assessment 
letter merely showed the mathematical adjustments, covering 2,267 
pages with 817 pages of exhibits. And the difficulty of the questions 
presented in adjusting the case is shown by the fact that of the last 15 
income-tax cases decided by the Supreme Court 9 of the cases have been 
decided by a divided court. The accomplishments of the bureau are 
as remarkable as its task was colossal, 
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As a result of the work of the Bureau of Inter: 


al Re nue in audit 
ing these returns, there has been collected in additional taxes for the 
fiscal years 1917 to 1925 more then $2,800,000,000, and the collections 
as a result of audit for the first quarte: of the fiscal vear 1928 
amounted to more than $75,000,000. The work of the bureau in audit 
ing these returns needs no justification other than the dgures showing 


the result of these audits 


The accomplishments of the bures are clearly and strikingly pre 
sented in the following summary: Since t passage of the income tax 
act of 1917 there have been filed more than 59,000,000 income-tax 
returns. During the same period the Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
collected and accounted for more than £30.000.000. 000 Of this amount 
more than $2,800,000,000 has been collected as a result of the audit 
and investigation of tax returns. The cost of collecting this tremendous 
sum ef money has averaged less than $1 for each $100 collected Les 
than 1,000,000 cases remain at the present time to be settled and 
finally adjusted out of the 59,000,000 cases filed during and since 
the war. 

In the investigation the accomplishments of the bureau as a whol 
were not examined for the purpose of determining whether. consideris 
the size of the task, it had been well performed On the contrary, 
individual cases which had been settled by the bureau were reexamined 
for the seeming purpose of finding something to criticize in connectio 
with the settlement. 

The entire record discloses the desire to examine and present 
which might form the basis for criticism of the bureau. rhe record 
of the hearings, as well as the report itself, shows that it was the un 
usual and unique cases, called to the attention of the committee with 
the suggestion of irregularity in the settlement, which were investi 
gated. It is impossible for such an investigation to show a complet: 
cross section of the work of the bureau; it necessarily and purposels 
shows only the rough spots But the bureau has ended up with a 
clean record even after that type of an investigation. 

The accomplishments of the bureau in collecting mor than 
$30,000,000,000 in revenue and in auditing and closing 58.000.000 
cases has been subjected for the last year and three months to this 
type of critical investigating by the investigating committee and its 


staff, composed of some 50 lawyers, engineers, accountants, and clerks 
It has resulted in a 
the approval of 
authorities 


riticism of various regulations which had received 


two administrations and many competent and abk 


on taxation, besides disclosing a 


difference of Judgment in 
some specific cases The investigation has disclosed no his of any 
irregularity or fraud. That the bureau can so successfully withstand 
such a searching and critical investigation Is a great tribute both to 
its present and past officials and employees The bureau is entitled 
to the respect, admiration, and praise of the Congress and of the 
country for the honest and efficient way in which it bas performed 
its work, 
JAMES E. WATSON, 
RicHaAup P. ERN 
Wembera of the Select Committee 
Investigating the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Mr. President, before taking my seat I wish to make this 
further statement: I was amazed and astounded at statements 
made upon the floor yesterday in reference to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. They were general statements. not based 


upon any facts proven before the committee, and made without 
citing to this body any case which even tended to support the 
statements. The statements went to the good faith of the 
bureau, to the integrity of its officials, all in general language 
and without giving the facts, if any, upon which those charges 
and insinuations were based. I intend at an early date to 
answer what was yesterday said upon the floor in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I want to thank the able 
Senator from Kentucky for his very learned minority report, 
which report, as I understand, has not yet been filed with the 
Senate. I simply want to state that at the beginning of the 
week an apprepriate reply will be made, and for that purpose 
I ask that the Senate shall not pass upon the amendments 
now before the Senate dealing with the publicity feature of 
the bill. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order that Senators may 
know what is the program that we hope to carry out this 
afternoon I will state that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 


Couzens] desires time to look over the report that has just 
been presented by the Senator from Kentucky. I think it !s 
proper and right that he should have the time to do so. There- 
fore I am going to ask the Senate, whenever other business is 
concluded, to lay aside the question of publicity of returns 
and take up this afternoon the other questions over which 
there is not very much contention and clean up the bill of all 
questions now pending with the exception of the publicity of 
returns and the estate tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I had intended to address the 
Senate this afternoon and was prepared, and could do so even 
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vet, but the address of the Senater from Kentucky, which has 
x peculiar bearing upon the matter that is now pending, raises 
the question and the idea of a reply to it by the Senator from 
Michigan, which seems to be very appropriate, and which 
would make it possible for us anyway to vote on the amend- 
ent this afternoon. Therefore I have very willingly con- 
ted to the arrangement which the chairman of the Finance 
Committee bas asked and will endeavor to secure recognition 
Monday 


Mr. WALSH. T wish to inquire of the Senator from Utah 

his program contemplates the present consideration of the 

nendments from the floor? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think we can get that far. IT will 

ty to the Senator, so that the Senate may know just what 
questions are at the present time unfinished, that they are, 
first, the question of depletion; next, leaf tobacco sold to the 
consumers, admissions taxes, the tax on dues, excise taxes, the 
alcohol tax, Board of Tax Appeals, and assistant to the gen- 
eral counsel. Several of these provisions will lead to hardly 
nny discussion; a few of them will lead to some discussion, 
perhaps even lengthy discussion; but those are the items that 
ure unfinished so far as the committee is concerned, or the 
committee amendments to be offered to the bill are concerned. 

rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
by the action of the Senate taken on yesterday the publicity 
umendment to the pending tax bill was laid aside. Therefore 
its status is not interfered with by the statement which has 
been made by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot]. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 1423) to relinquish the title 
of the United States to the land in the donation claim of the 
heirs of J. B. Baudreau, situate in the county of Jackson, 
State of Mississippi. 

The message also announced that the House had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H. R. 533. An act for the relief of Henry Simons; 

H. R. 534. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
record of Benjamin S. McHenry ; 

H.R. 585. An act for the relief of Frederick Marshall; 

Hi. R. 787. An act for the relief of Fayette L. Froemke; 

Il. R. 818. An act for the relief of William A. Glasson; 

H.R.1110. An act granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. 
Knox; 

H. R.1459. An act for the relief of William Lentz: 

Hi. R. 1598. An act for the relief of Robert E. A. Landauer; 

H. R.1717. An act for the relief of Alonzo C. Shekell; 

Il. R. 1721. An act for the relief of Francis Forbes; 

li. R. 1827. An act for the relief of Frank Rector; 

Hi. Rk. 1840. An act for the relief of Edward A. Grimes; 

H. R. 1962. An act for the relief of Charles F. Getchell; 

li. R. 2172. An act for the relief of Joseph A. Choate; 

ll. R. 2267. An act for the relief of James J. Meehan; 

Hi. R. 2315, An act for the relief of J. W. La Bare; 

Hi. R. 2537. An act for the relief of Arthur L. Hecykell; 

H. RK. 2686. An act for the relief of Claude 8S. Betts; 

H. R. 2703. An act granting six months’ pay to Anton Kunz, 
futher of Joseph Anthony Kunz, deceased, machinist’s mate, 
first class, United States Navy, in active service; 

H. R. 2745. An act to correct the military record of Tennes- 
see MeCloud; 

H. R. 2787. An act for the relief of John T. O'Neil; 

H.R. 2808. An act for the relief of Paymaster Herbert 
Elliott Stevens, United States Navy; 

H. R. 2987. An act for the relief of Samuel T. Hubbard, jr.; 

H. R.3107. An act for the relief of Estle David; 

H.R. 3380. An act for the relief of Frederick Sparks; 

H. R. 3431, An act for the relief of Frederick S. Raster; 

Ii. R. 3448. An act for the relief of John Solen; 

H. R. 3546. An act for the relief of William H. Armstrong; 

H. R. 3572. An act for the relief of Russell H. Lindsay; 

H. R. 3624. An act for the relief of Hannah Parker ; 

H. R. 3646, An act for the relief of Herbert T. James; 

H. R. 4172. An act to place John P. Holland on the retired 
list of the United States Navy: 

H. R. 4252. An act for the relief of Thomas H. Burgess; 

Hi. R. 4287. An act for the relief of Jacob F. Webb; 

Tl. R. 4576. An act for the relief ov James A. Hughes; 

H.R. 4585. An act for the relief of Andrew Cullin; 

H. R. 4600. An act for the relief of Frederick D. W. Baldwin; 

H.R. 4835. An act to remove the charge of desertion from 
the records of the War Department standing against William 
J. Dunlap; 
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11. R. 4884. An act for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias 
Harry Austin: 

II. R. 5126. An act for the relief of Henry Shull: 

H. R. 5263. An act for the relief of Charles James Anderson, 
former commander, United States Naval Reserve Force; 

H. R. 5858. An act for the relief of Charles Ritzel ; 

‘ * R. 6136. An act granting six months’ pay to Constance Dp. 
athrop ; 

H. R. 6226. An act for the relief of Edward N. Moore: 

H. R. 6674. An act to correct the military record of Willard 
Thompson, deceased ; 

H. R. 6847, An act to correct the military record of Thornton 
Jackson ; 

H. R. 6874. An act for the relief of James Madison Brown: 

H. R. 7036. An act for the relief of John R. Anderson: and 

H. R. 7348. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Becker. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of members 
of the faculty of the State College of Washington, praying an 
amendment of the existing copyright law so as to include 
mimeographie copies as well as copies made by the photo- 
engraving process, which was referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

He also presented a petition of members of George W. 
Hovey Camp, No. 17, and Auxiliary No. 20, United Spanish War 
Veterans, in the State of Washington, praying for the passage 
of Senate bill 98, granting increased pensions to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War and their widows, etc., which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


CORRECTION IN STATEMENT OF CROW INDIAN COUNCTL 


Mr. WHEELER presented the following statement, which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We, the undersigned, issued a statement on January 31, 1926, which 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD on February 4, and it has 
been called to our attention that we made a mistake in that we 
stated: “We are denied by the men employed in the bureau, who are 
living in luxury out of the funds which belong to us, on the ground 
that it would interfere with the economy plan of the administration,” 
whereas it is not the bureau here in Washington that is living off of 
funds belonging to us but the men employed by the bureau here in 
Washington but who live on our reservations. 

We wish to state that we feel that the Indian Bureau has acted 
fairly with us, excepting with reference to our jurisdiction bills. 

JAMES CARPENTER, 
Chairman of the Council, 
Harry WHITEMAN, 

FRANK YARLOTTR, 
Crow Indian Tribe. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE > 


Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the resolution (S, Res. 57) authorizing 
preparation of compilation of Indian laws and treaties, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 146) 
thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 8022) to establish in the Treasury Department 
a bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibition, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3023) for the relief of the estate of Sarah Har- 
rison, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3024) granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway 
Commission of Louisiana to construct a bridge across the 
Bayou Bartholomew at or near Point Pleasant, in Morehouse 
Parish ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPPER: ¢ 

A bill (S. 3025) to provide for the election of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes - 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S..3026) granting an increase of pension to Alvina 
Straub (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retirement, under certain 
conditions, officers and former officers of the Army of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who 
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incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 
of the United States during the World War; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A bill (S. 3028) to divide the eastern district of South 
Carolina into four divisions and the western district into five 
divisions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3080) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in favor of Elizabeth White, administratrix of the 
estate of Samuel N. White, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3081) for the relief of George 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

4 bill (S. 3032) for the relief of the owner of barge Dun- 
more: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) providing for the comple- 
tion of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the Arlington 
National Cemetery; to the Committee on the Library. 

CHANGE REFERENCE 

On motion of Mr. Warren, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was discharged from the further consideration of the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 47) authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to allow credit to contractors for 
payments received from either Army or Navy disbursing officers 
in settlement of contracts entered into with the United States 
during the period from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918, and 
it was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. DILL each submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them to House bill 1, the 
tax reduction bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

CONNECTING 


Barrett; to the 


OF 


PARKWAYS IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4785) to enable the Rock Creek 
and Potomac Parkway Commission to complete the acquisition 
of the land authorized to be acquired by the public buildings 
appropriation act, approved March 4, 1913, for the connecting 
parkway between Rock Creek Park, the Zoological Park, and 
Potomac Park, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BLEASE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the legislative appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, as follows: 

Strike out “‘ 21 pages for the Senate Chamber, at the rate of $3.30 
per day each during the session, $8,038.80,” and insert in lieu thereof 
“21 pages for the Senate Chamber at $1,020 per annum each, $21,420.” 


AMENDMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. OVERMAN submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for the acquisition of additional lands 
at headwaters of navigable streams, etc., from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 8264, 
the Agricultural Department appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 8264, the Agricultural Department appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


That the additional sum of $40,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to become immediately available and to con- 
tinue available for expenditure during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, to enable the Forest Service, under the direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, to enlarge the Appalachian Forest Experiment Station 
and for its maintenance, for the purpose of conducting in North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and 
in adjacent States, silvicultural and other forest investigations, inde- 
pendently or in cooperation with other branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with States and with individuals, to determiae and demonstrate 
the best methods for the growing, management, and protection of timber 
crops on forest lands and farm woodlands. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 
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On February 5, 1926: 


S. 780. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to incorporate the National Society of the of 
American Revolution.” 

On February 6, 1926: 

S. 1478. An act to authorize ' transfer 
jurisdiction over the right of way of 
to the State of Kentucky. 

CLAIMS 


Daughters the 


tl f th 


New 


» title to and 
Dixie Highway 


; 
tile 


ARISING FROM THE 


OCCUPATION 


OF VERA CRUZ (8S, DOC, 

NO. 49 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message frgm the President of the United States, 


which was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 


to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed : 
To the Congreas of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congress of the 
matter of the claims arising out of the occupation of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, by American forces in 1914, which formed the 
subject of a report made by the Secretary of State to the 


President on February 4, 1924, and my message to the Congress 
dated February 7, 1924, which comprise Senate Document No. 
53, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, copies of which are fur- 
nished for the convenient information of the Congress 

I renew my recommendation originally made by President 
Harding that in order to effect a settlement of these claims the 
Congress, as an act of grace and without reference to the legal 
liability of the United States in the premises, authorize an 
appropriation in the sum of $45,518.69, and I bring the matter 
anew to the attention of the present Congres 


in the hope that 
the action 


recommended may receive favorable consideration. 
CALVIN CooLipak 
THe Wuite Hovuss, February 6, 1926 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 


rell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 183) providing for a per capita payment of $100 


to each enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota 
from the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate, 
BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL ADJUSTMENTS 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask leave, out 


of order, to introduce a bill and to make a brief explanation 
of its provisions at this time. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 


Chair hears none, and the bill will be received 

The bill (S. 3029) to create a board of industrial adjustments 
and to define its powers and duties was read the first time by its 
title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.— 

Section 1. That whenever, in the opinion of the President o 
Congress, an emergency exists in which the 
endangered respecting the production distribution of 
or bituminous coal, both, the President shall forthwith bis 
proclamation declaring the existence of such emergency and convening 
in immediate session the board of industrial adjustments, hereinafter 
authorized, which board shall forthwith proceed to tnquire into the 
causes of such emergency, to make findings respecting the same, and to 
make recommendations and take action for the termination thereof 

Sec. 2. That whenever the production or distribution of anthracite 
or bituminous coal, or both, has been suspended or interfered with 
because of strikes or lockouts, to the extent that trade or commerce in 
coal is seriously interfered with and the public health or safety Is en- 
dangered thereby, an emergency respecting the production or distribu- 
tion of coal shall be deemed to exist. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby created a board of industrial adjustments, to 
consist of the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Chief of the Bureau of Mines, and two citizens of the United States 
who are not engaged or financially interested in the production or dis- 
tribution of coal, to be appointed by the President of the United States. 
The board shall be convened by proclamation of the President whenever, 
in his opinion or whenever in the opinion of Congress expressed by con- 
current resolution, an emergency, as hereinbefore described, exists. Such 
board is empowered to conciliate differences, encourage arbitration and 
to inquire into the causes of such emergency, to find facts in relation 
thereto, and to recommend processes and methods whereby 
of said emergency may be removed or terminated. 

The said board may inquire into and report its findings respecting 
the practices and transactions of dealers In coal and suggest methods 
to protect the consumers of coal from extortion and oppression during 
the continuance of said emergency. The President, whenever in his 
opinion the circumstances and conditions justify, by proclamation may 


of the 


public health or safety is 
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or issue 


the causes 
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declare that the emergency has terminated, after which the board of 
industrial adjustments shall take no further action than to publish 
such of its proceedings as it may deem necessary in the public interest. 
Sec. 4. The sald board of industrial adjustments is authorized to 
hold hearings, subpe@na and examine witnesses, employ experts and other 
agents, compel the production of books and papers, and publish its pro- 
ceedings in whole or in part as and when it may deem necessary. 

5. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended under the 
supervision of the board of industrial adjustments in executing the 
provisions of this act. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask that the 
bill may be referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

In explanation of the provisions of the bill I desire to say 
that it proposed, whenever in the opinion of the President 
or of Congress an emergency exists in which the public health 
or safety is endangered respecting the production or distribu- 
tion of coal, either anthracite or bituminous, the President 
shall issue his proclamation declaring the existence of such 
emergency and convening in immediate session the board of 
industrial adjustments proposed to be created by this bill. The 
board shall forthwith proceed to inquire into the causes of the 
emergency, to make findings respecting the same, to conciliate 
differences, to encourage arbitration, to make recommenda- 
tions, and take action for the termination of the emergency. 

The bill attempts to define the facts and conditions under 
which the President alone or Congress alone, by concurrent 


resolution, may declare the existence of such emergency, | 
namely, that whenever the production or distribution of | 


anthracite or bituminous coal, or both, has been suspended or 


interfered with because of strikes or lockouts to the extent that | 


trade or commerce in coal is seriously interfered with, and the 
public health or safety 1s endangered thereby, an emergency 
respecting the production or distribution of coal shall be 
deemed to exist. 

lhe bill provides for the creation of a board of industrial 
ndjustments, to consist of the Secretary of Labor, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Chief of the Bureau of Mines, and two 
citizens of the United States, to be appointed by the President, 
who are not interested in the production or distribution of 
coal 

The board is to be convened by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent whenever, in his opinion, or whenever in the opinion of 
the Congress, expressed by concurrent resolution, an emergency 
as referred to in this statement is found to exist. 

The board is empowered to conciliate differences, to encour- 
age arbitration, to inquire into the causes of such emergency, 
to find facts in relation thereto, and to recommend processes 
and methods whereby the causes of such emergency may be 
removed or terminated. . 

There is another provision which I have inserted in the bill 
in order that it may receive consideration by the Congress, to 
the effect that the board is also authorized to inquire into 
and report its findings in relation to the practices and transac- 
tions of coal dealers and suggest methods for protecting the 
consumers of coal from extortion during the continuance of the 
emergency. 

The bill provides further that whenever, in the opinion of 
the President, the emergency has passed he may so declare by 
proclamation, and after that the board of adjustments can 
only publish such of its proceedings as it may deem necessary 
in the public interest. It can not proceed with inquiries and 
recommendations. 

The board is given the power to hold hearings, to compel the 
aitendance of witnesses and to examine them, to compel the 
production of books and papers, and to publish its proceedings 
in whole or in part as and when it may deem it to be 
necessary, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas to what clause of the Federal Constitution he refers 
the constitutional authority of Congress to pass such a bill 
ns that? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think there is any 
question as to the constitutionality of this bill. The Congress 
has power to regulate commerce; the Congress has power to 
provide for the geveral welfare. I am aware of the construc- 
tions that have been placed on that provision of the Con- 
stitution. 

The bill inyokes the good offices of the Government to adjust 
controversies between mine operators and their employees. 
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There never has been any doubt raised, during recent year: at 
least, of the power of Congress to create boards of conciliati: 
and mediation. The proposed board of industrial adjustments 
is essentially a board of mediation and conciliation, and it js 
also a fact-finding commission. It is not attempted in this }j)! 
to prevent combinations between coal-mine operators and 
miners to suspend or to diminish production. It is only 
tempted to ascertain the facts respecting the same, to mike 
them public, to make recommendations for conciliation. and 
encourage arbitration. I believe that is clearly within 1) 
authority of Congress. 

Of course, as I stated some days ago in the disenssion of 
this subject, there are limitations on the power of the Presi- 
dent and there are limitations on the power of the Congress 
to deal with this question. I realize that there are many who 
now believe that the best thing that can occur to the peonle 
of this country is that the coal-mine operators and the striker 
fight it out to the bitter end, in the belief that such a coni«<t 
will prevent the recurrence of similar conditions in the future: 


0 


e 


but I recall, Mr. President, the fact that during the years 1) 


have succeeded the World War in almost every winter ‘be 
country has been threatened and alarmed by controversies | 
tween the anthracite coal-mine operators and their employe: 
In every instance these controversies have brought discomfort, 
inconvenience, and, in some instances, suffering to the con 
sumers of fuel. I know, too, that in this contest an effort has 
been made to find substitutes for coal for use as fuel, and that 
that effort has been, in part, successful; but I do not believe 
the Congress is justified in refraining from taking acticn or in 
refusing to consider the subject. 

The subject was brought before the Congress in the message 
of the President at the beginning of this session. The Senztor 
from New York [Mr. CopeL_anp] has made diligent efforts to 
bring about the termination of the conditions which he says. 
and which we all believe, have brought great suffering to 


| thousands of people. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. ‘I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. It is my recollection that a resolution wus 
introduced here some time ago requiring the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to send to the Senate copies of the returns of 
the producers of coal in interstate commerce in the United 
States, with a view, I suppose, to ascertain how much profit 
they are making on the business, if they are making any profit 
at all, information that would be exceedingly illuminating, it 
seems te me, in this discussion. 

I speak of it now because we are at this time confronted 
with the question of the public policy of making public incoine- 
tax returns. Obviously, in the case of coal, it would serve a 
useful purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that report has been submitted to the 
Senate, I will say to the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair -will state that 
a report in response to its resolution has been received by the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have examined it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield? And if so, to whom? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania at this time. r 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the resolution 
referred to by the Senator from Montana was responded tu by 
the Secretary of the Treasury; the information has been scnt, 
and has been printed as a Senate document. It shows, in stb- 
stance, that 112 out of 159 anthracite mining companies during 
the year 1924 either earned nothing or incurred a deficit. 

Mr. WALSH. That is, on their returns? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is, on their returns. If 
they had committed perjury, I suppose the number would be 
larger; but there is no evidence that they have done so. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the report show any inquiry by the 
bureau into the accuracy of the returns? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The report does not show that: 
it was not asked for. I presume that the returns were audited, 
however, in the usual way. 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose that if the bureau had actually re- 
vised the returns the report would show it; that would be 
within the scope of the request of the Senate, wou!d it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not prepared to say as to 
that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair state to the 
Senator from Montana—— 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Chair. 
f Langhter. ] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 

elds to the Chair. The Chair will state that the resolution 

, which the Senator from Montana refers was Senate Res: lu- 
tion No. 99, submitted by the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. La Fotterte] relative to Federal taxes based on corpota- 
tion income tax returns for 1924 paid by each corporation 
engaged in mining anthracite coal. That resolution having 
peen adopted, the reply to it was received by the Senate under 
late of February 3 and ordered to be printed. 

ir. WALSH. Mr. President, I merely desire to observe 

it is within the knowledge of most of us that the bureau 
tt infrequently declines to accept as accurate and complete 

» returns made by taxpayers, and itself makes inquiry into 
the matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

fhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from Arkansas please 
tell us what provision is made in his bill in the event the 
Executive does not act? Does it then become competent for 
the House and the Senate, by joint resolution, to act? If so, 
what is the provision? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will explain that to the 
Senator. The provision is that either the President or the 
Congress may declare the existence of the emergency which 

vokes the action of the beard, which I have styled the board 

industrial adjustment. The President may on his own 
itiative declare the existence of such an emergency, and 
Congress may by concurrent resolution—which means 
that the President need not sign the resolution—declare the 
istence of the emergency. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does it give either” the President or the 
Congress the preference in point of time? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; it does not. I do not 
know how it could do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is nothing in the bill to indicate 
that the President should have the first opportunity to act or 
that the Congress should have the first opportunity to act? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, either may act 
whenever it is desired to act. The President, for instance, 
now has had the opportunity of undertaking the mediation 
or conciliation of this controversy. He has declined to do so, 
on the ground that the Congress has not authorized proceed- 
ings by the Executive. A case might arise in which the Con- 
gress would insist that such an emergency exists and in 
which the Executive may not find that the emergency exists, 
in which case the Congress by concurrent resolution may de- 
clare the existence of the emergency under this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator think that the 
responsibility should be fixed either upon the President or 
upon the Congress? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I think either ought to 
be free go declare the emergency whenever either finds that 
it exists. I think, in actual practice, the probability is that 
the Executive will declare the existence of the emergency. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator think that it is 
primarily an executive act as distinguished from a legisla- 
tive act? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; primarily the declara- 
tion of an emergency is an Executive act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, then, would not the Senator con- 
sider it fair to put the responsibility upon the Executive first? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is done in this bill. The 
President can declare an emergency at any time that he finds 
it exists, but if he fails to do so the Congress may also de- 
clare the emergency. Of course that is a matter of detail that 
{ do not think it important to discuss at great length at this 
time, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It just occurred to me that victory in that 
race might belong to the speedier. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But necessarily the Executive 
has the opportunity of declaring the emergency whenever he 
thinks the facts exist which justify that declaration. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Arkansas a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yieyl to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. In what respect does that provision differ 
from the so-called Oddie bill? 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I can not state that 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a further ques- 
tion? If I recall correctly, the Senator from Nevada [Mr 
Oppre] introduced a bill some time agzgo—i do not recall whether 
it was reported out of the committee or not—and, as I recall, 
it was referred to the Secretary of Commerce. That was 
weeks and weeks and weeks ago; and the Secretary 
merce, if I am reliably informed, has never 
that proposition. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I say in 
reply to the Senator from Mississippi that 


of Com- 
yet reported upon 


unless some other 
action is taken by the Senate, I shall expect consideration and 
action upon this bill in the early future 

I realize, as I said on a former oceasion, that the 
full of difficulties; but it is useless fe 
its responsibility touching this subject 
some one, in so far as the Constitution permits us to do so, to 
deal with the question, so that the public may be protected 
against the annual recurrence of the closing down of the an 
thracite mines, or the bituminous mines for that matter 

Some question has been raised here about the income-ta 


subject is 
yr the Congress to evade 


We ought to empow 


x 
returns of the operators It is easily within the range of my 
thought that if the industry is closed down for a part of every 


year, if production is threatened with cessation in every se: 
son, neither the operators nor the miners can find their busine 
profitable. I have no objection to, indeed, I recognize the hb 
evitability of, contests respecting controversies likely to 


y resuis 
in strikes; but I insist that the day is at hand when the mi 
lions who constitute the citizenship of this Republic shou 
find some way, if it is possible, to protect themselves against 


the suffering which must inevitably result if the 
and distribution of coal is seriously interfered with 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to ask the Senator from Arkansa 
why the State of Pennsylvania itself—one of the most populou 
one of the wealthiest, and one of the most influential States in 
the Union—should not be competent to take care of a situatio: 
like this? 

The State of Pennsylvania has a governor. The State of 
Pennsylvania has a legislature. For all I know the State of 
Pennsylvania has a board of conciliation and mediation to deal 
with labor controversies. Why, therefore, should it be hk 
cumbent upon the President of the United States or upon tl 
Congress to attempt to discharge a function of this sort? 

I repeat that in my humble judgment there is not the slight 
est warrant of constitutional authority to be found anywhere 
in the Federal Constitution for such a bill as the bill that 
now proposed; and I, for one, am sick and tired of having tl 
Federal Government incessantly thrusting its hand into the 
very bosom of State authority. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, of course I 
regret the illness that has so seriously and suddenly seized 
my good friend the Senator from Maryland. I myself would 
much prefer that the necessity of Federal action should be 
obviated. The Senator has asked me why Pennsyivania, why 
other States, have not acted, and he has given us the illumi 
nating suggestion that they all have governors and legislatures, 
That does not contribute a great deal to the solution of this 
problem. The fact is that the States have failed to act. The 
fact is that year after year since the war the country has 
been confronted with the condition that now exists or with 
the threat of this condition. For some reason the local police 
powers have not been invoked. For some reason we stand face 
to face with the situation described by the Senator from New 
York [{Mr. Coperanp], and I for one am in favor of doing 
everything that the Federal Constitution permits the Congress 
to do to protect the public against the obstinacy of either the 
producers or the miners, or both. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of 
the Senator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator admits by introducing the bill 
that there is a necessity for Federal action, either by the 
President or by the Congress? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; I not only admit it, I 
assert it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Indiana, 

Mr. WATSON. I want to say that I am in perfect harmony 
with the proposition of the Senator. It is in line with the 
railroad labar bill that has been under consideration for some 
time, providing for mediation, arbitration, and conciliation in 
disputes in the transportation system of the country. In other 
words, it is arbitration and mediation carried to the last pos- 
sible step. Bevond that the Senator is not asking to go. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; except as to publicity 
respecting the whole subject matter. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely. The Senator invokes no force. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No. 

Mr. WATSON. It seeks no military power. It is concilia- 
tion carried to the last possible step——— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And publicity. 

Mr. WATSON. In which the power of the President, actual 
and potential, is invoked to bring about peace between the con- 
tending parties. I believe that is the right course to pursue. I 
believe that government fails and falls if, by reason of failure 
to act within the limits imposed by the Constitution, it permits 
“au great number of its citizens to be either frozen or starved to 
death. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I thank the Senator from In- 
diana. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas further yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have about concluded 

Mr. BRUCE. I hoped the Senator from Indiana had not 
concluded. I simply wanted to call his attention to the fact 
that the Railway Labor Board bill, of course, falls within the 
domain of interstate commerce. There can not possibly be 
any question about the power of Congress to provide for boards 
of mediation and conciliation for the purpose of keeping up the 
incessant movement of interstate commerce. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely; but the Senator bases this bill 
largely on the commerce clause of the Constitution, which has 
to do with the transportation of coal. 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not so understand it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, yes. The bill is somewhat 
carefully framed in that particular, although I have not had 
the advantage of the advice of my associates as I would have 
liked to have it in the preparation of the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Will the Senator pardon me for just a moment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. As far as the observations of the Senator a 
few moments ago on the bill are concerned, certainly they did 
not have the slightest reference in any way to interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, yes; the Senator could 
not have heard me. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator expressly stated it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The bill relates to an emer- 
geney concerning the production and distribution of coal 

Mr. WATSON. That is right. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And, of course, the word 
“ distribution” ts even a broader term than the word “ trans- 
portation.” 

Mr. WATSON. The only objection I had, which might be 
considered captious, was that it was not referred to the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, but to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will observe that 
the bill has not been referred at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is competent, of course, 
for the Senate to make whatever reference it thinks fit of the 
bill. 

I suggested that it be referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, because it seemed to me that, if that committee 
has any jurisdiction, it is of a bill of this nature. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me that there onght to be no 
objection to this bill. We are confronted with an emergency. 
As I understand this bill, when an emergency arises, either 
the President or the Congress can declare it. Then we will 
have a standing board, not credited for a specific occasion, but 
a standing board, to examine into the facts, ascertain who is 
right and who is wrong in the controversy, which involves 
the comfort of a hundred million people, possibly, as in these 
coal strikes, and make a report to Congress. Then Congress 
can exercise its function. I can see no objection whatever to 
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a board to examine into the facts, to ascertain what is righ; 
what the conditions are, and what authority has the power 
to save the people from such a calamity. 

The bill refers to distribution. Anthracite coal produced 
in Pennsylvania is distributed all over the United States 
certainly all through the eastern part of the United States. to 
various States. It goes to Virginia, it goes to the District of 
Columbia, it goes to Maryland, and it goes to other sections. 
When Pennsylvania can not settle a strike involving interstate 
commerce and the distribution of coal, then, as this bill pro- 
vides, we should have a commission to find the facts, to find 
the cost of mining and distribution, and to make a recom. 
mendation as to what Congress can do under the Constitution 
to handle the situation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am ready now to concluda 
my remarks. I do not intend to attempt to discuss all the 
features of the bill at this time, because I think it would be 
unfair to do so, in view of all the circumstances. I merely 
wanted to add one thought, but I yield if the Senator from 
Pennsylvania wishes to ask me a question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thought the Senator had 
finished, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will finish shortly. 

Mr. McLBAN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. Did we not have such a board at one time? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; not just like the one 
here provided for. 

Mr. McLEAN. Are there not precedents for this? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We have had a system of 
mediation and conciliation, and that has been frequently em- 

loyed. Since the creation of the Railroad Labor Board I 

ave not known very much of its activities. 

Mr. McLEAN. I thought we had created boards of con- 
ciliation and mediation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Those boards were tempo- 
rary. The temporary or permanent aspect of the board raises 
a question which I realize is worthy of serious consideration. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I had the im- 
pression that in the Department of Labor at the present time 
there were a number of officials called conciliators. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. There are. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I wondered if the Senator 
could advise us about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, yes. We have had for 
a great many years employees of the Government whose busi- 
ness it is to go to communities where controversies respecting 
laborers or their employment or working conditions arise, and 
these mediators or conciliators talk over the matter with both 
sides and try to work out some agreement between the parties. 
But such proceeding would hardly be applicable to a case of 
this kind. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I see the Senator’s point, that 
it would not be as thorough as the inquiry the Senator calls 
for. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; it would be futile to seek 
to apply that machinery, as I see it, to the controversy between 
the anthracite mine operators and their employees. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will permit me 
one more question, I do not mean at all to debate the merits 
of the bill now; this is not the time to do it. But it oecurred 
to me, in listening to the terms of the bill as the Senator 
described them, that it might more appropriately be referred 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining, which is now working 
on somewhat similar legislation. Has the Senator thought of 
that? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; I thought that out, and, 
frankly, I have been disappointed that the Committee on Mines 
and Mining have not reported a bill to the Senate. As I 
stated some moments ago, the President made a very forceful 
recommendation in his message to the Congress when we con- 
vened, and no action has been taken, and now it is said the 
President ought to use his good offices te settle this contro- 
versy. Then he says that the Congress has given him no 
power; that he asked for an authorization but that the Con- 
gress has treated it with indifference, and all the while the 
controversy has gone on, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. When we had trouble in the coal mines in 
West Virginia, in which there was almost a state of civil war, 
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whieh existed for from 12 to 18 months and stirred the country 
more than any strikes or coal conflict that ever happened, I 
was chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor, and 
a measure of this character, though a little different, providing 
for an investigation and settlement of that strike, was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. The Committee on 
Education and Labor has usually had charge of such measures 
and such legislation as is involved in this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, on that point 
I want to use a little of my own time, because I never did get 
opportunity te answer fully the suggestion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

When I prepared this bill, of course, I considered the ques- 
tion as to what committee it should be referred to. The Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce is, I believe, the busiest com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. I do not believe there is 
another committee of this body that has referred to it a 
creater multiplicity of questions, a greater number of difficult 
questions, that holds longer hours of hearing, than the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, and I conciuded for that reason 
that perhaps it would be best to send the bill to another com- 
mittee, provided it could receive consideration by that com- 
mittee. I did not ask that it go to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, because it seemed to me that the jurisdiction per- 
haps lay quite as much in the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and the Committee on Mines and Mining has been con- 
sidering some other measures and has taken no action. 

We might just as well face the facts. The winter is passing. 
There are, as I have said, a great many people who believe 
that this fight ought to be permitted to go on to the finish, even 
though women and little children suffer and die because of the 
contest. There are a great many people who take that position, 
and there is much force in the suggestion that if the fight is 
permitted to go on until the suffering becomes so great that 
some one must yield or die, then he necessarily will yield. 

I do not take the view of the subject that those who give that 
consideration to it seem to take. I believe we not only ought 
to take action which may afford some relief in the present 
emergency, but that we ought to have a law under which the 
Executive can act if another emergency arises, and I believe the 
existence of such a law and the existence of a tribunal created 
under the law would go a long ways toward securing agree- 
ments between the operators and their employees. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am delighted to know that the Senator 
seeks to have this bill sent to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. I notice that a bill introduced by Mr. Oppime was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Mines and Mining, of which he is 
chairman, on the 8th day of December last, the beginning of the 
session. That bill was referred to one of the administration 
heads, the Secretary of Commerce, as I understand, and from 
that day to this no report has been made on it, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that an emergency has existed. If I am correctly 
informed, the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Mines and Mining, the author of the bill, whether he was 
speaking for the administration or not I know not, is reported 
to have said that he did not think Congress ought to take 
action until the strike was settled. The Senator from Nevada 
is in the Chamber. Whether or not he gave any such state- 
ment as that and whether or not it is his view, or whether or 
not he is being handicapped by Secretary Hoover, I know not. 
But I am delighted to know that the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is to go to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the precedents 
are abundant for sending this bill to the Committee on Bduca- 
tion and Labor. I am going to move, if it is necessary to do so, 
that it be sent there and test out the opinion of the Senate on 
that subject. The Committee on Education and Labor has on 
many occasions considered analogous measures, and it is pe- 
culiarly within the jurisdiction of that committee to receive 
this measure, which calls for the ascertainment of facts and 
for the adjustment of controversies which relate to labor. 

With respect to the question asked me by the Senator from 
Montana and the discussion of that subject, namely, the income- 
tax returns of the coal-mine operators, I started to say—lI do 
not think I was permitted to conclude the observation—that it 
is not possible that either the men who work in the mines or 
the men who own the mines can find their business profitable 
if in every season this condition of closing down is to be ex- 
pected, and it seems to me that it is the duty of the Congress 
= deal with the question, in so far as we have the power to 
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With respect to the suggestion of my good friend and able 
lawyer the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], that the 
Congress has:no power whatever to deal with the subject, 
there are many, many precedents for this legislation, and I 
do not think the Senator or anyone else can find any provision 
in the proposed bill that is obnoxious to any feature of the 
Constitution. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BRUCE. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have concluded. 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
is recognized. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to know whether the debate—— 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to ask one question of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
wish to propound a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. BRUCE. If the Senator will be so kind as to waive 
his inquiry for a moment, I know the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is peculiarly familiar with the law that pertains to 
mining operations, and I would like to ask him whether it 
has ever been held by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
or by any Federal court, that a mere strike in itself works 
such an interruption of interstate commerce as to confer upon 
either the President or the Congress the power to take such a 
strike in hand in any way, directly or indirectly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This bill does not attempt to 
do that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the bill con- 
templates, as I understood the speech of the Senator, that 
there must be first ascertained the existence of an emergency 
respecting the production and distribution of coal which en- 
dangers the public health or safety. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the production of coal or the 
preservation of public health are not fields for the exercise 
of Federal authority, except under special conditions, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The best answer 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BRUCE. I asked the Senator from Pennsylvania a 
question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator asked me a ques- 
tion and ylelded in advance, I understood. 

Mr. BRUCE. I just want an answer to that question, be- 
cause I know the Senator from Pennsylvania can answer it 
if anybody in this body can. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has directly ruled that the mining of anthracite 
coal is not within the jurisdiction of the Federal Congress, 
in spite of the fact that the majority of it is intended ulti- 
mately for shipment into other States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That ruling applies to all 
forms of manufacture. I stated that on a former occasion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. This is not manufacture: this 
is mining. It has been directly ruled in a case involving the 
mining of anthracite coal. I am not objecting to this bill 
going to the Committee on Education and Labor. I have 
looked over the list of the members of that committee, and I 
see that there are two or three excellent lawyers on the com- 
mittee, and I am glad there are, because I agree with the 
Senator from Maryland that if this bill gives any power to 
either the President or the Congress, then it is unconstitu- 
tional, because we have not the authority to grant that power. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am very much obliged to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yleld? 

Mr. BRUCE. In just one moment. I was just about to say 
that I was very much obliged to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, because, as I understood him, the Senator from Arkansas 
has such a very poor opinion of me as a constitutional lawyer 
that he even hinted that I must be ill to advance the construe- 
tion I did advance. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator himself made the 
remark that he was sick and tired, and I replied to that with 
what I thought was a pleasantry, which I assumed everybody 
understood to be a play upon the Senator’s own words. I have 
great respect for the ability of the Senator as a lawyer. 

Mr. BRUCK. Mr. President, the Senator must admit that 
iliness is just a little graver stage of indisposition than sickness. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Before asking a reference of 
the bill I want to say that through the very agencies to which 
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the Senator from Pennsylvania has referred we have been 
doing the yery same acts that are contemplated by the bill. 
Boards of mediation and conciliation have been acting in 
aimtlogous cases for 25 years, and it is an astonishing thing to 
me that the~question of constitutionality should have been 
waived until the present crisis has come and that it should be 
ruixed now in connection with the bill which I have introduced. 

J ask unanimous consent that the bill which I have introduced 
by leave of the Senate may be referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

fhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill having been re- 
ceived by unanimous consent, unless otherwise ordered by the 
Senate, it will be referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

THE SITUATION 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I suggest 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


COAL 


the absence of a 


Ashurst Ferris MeKellar Sackett 
Bayard less McKinley Schall 
Singha Fletcher McLean Sheppard 
Biease Frazier McMaster Shipstead 
Borah (reorge McNary Shortridge 
Brookbart Gerry Mayfield Simmons 
Broussard Gillett Means Smith 
Bruce Goff Metcalf Smoot 
Butler Gooding Moses Stanfield 
(Cameron Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Capper Harreld Norris Trammell 
Caraway Harris Nye Tyson 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Couzens Heflin Overman Walsh 
Dale liowell Pepper Warren 
Deneen Johnson Phipps Watson 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pine Weller 
hkalige Kendrick Ransdell Wheeler 
Mdwards Keyes teed, Pa. Williams 
Ernst King tobinson, Ark. Willis 
Fernald La Follette Robinson, Ind. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-three Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Sena- 
tor from New York will proceed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask that the clerk may 
reid Senate Resolution 134, submitted by me on the 3d instant, 
in order that I may ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. It is now 10 minutes past 2, and I ask that 
with the understanding that a vote shall be taken at 20 min- 
utes of 3, and that not more than half an hour of the time of 
the Senate shall be devoted to the consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Separating the two requests 
of the Senator from New York, the clerk will read the reso- 
lution, after which the Senator may prefer his request for 
unanimous consent. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
lows: 

Resolved, That the President he requested to invite to the White 
Tlouse committee of operators and miners, in order that he may 
urge upon them the national importance of an immediate settlement of 
the anthracite coal strike. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution, with the provision that the vote be taken in 80 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. METCALF. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr.*COPELAND. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 134, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate 
Resolution 134. 

Mr. EDGE. I move to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. ASHURST. I demand the yeas and nays on the motion 
to lay on the table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 
eral pair with the senior Senator from 
JONES]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass}. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. If I were privileged to vote 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Neery’s name was called). 


(S. Res. 134), as fol- 


the 


I have a gen- 
New Mexico [Mr. 


The 


senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neety] is necessarily 
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absent, as has heretofore been stated. 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PEPPER (when his name was called). On this ques 
tion I have a pair with the junior Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. Bratton]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Greene], and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FERNALD. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] to the senior Senator from Iowy 
{Mr. Cummins], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when Mr. Wadsworth’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] is neces. 
sarily detained from the Senate. If he were present, he would 
vote “yea.” He is paired with the Senator from West Vir 
ginia [Mr. NEretry]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] has a general pair 
with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. 

Mr. GERRY. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. StepHens] is detained from the 
Senate on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 41, as follows: 


If he were present he 


YEAS— 38 
Bingham Gillett Moses Shortridge 
Butler Goff Norbeck Smoot 
Cameron Hale Oddie Stantield 
Capper Harreld Pepper Warren 
Dale Jones, Wash. Phipps Watson 
Deneen Keyes Pine Weller 
Kdge King Reed, Pa. Williams 
Ernst McKinley Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Fernald Means Sackett 
Fess Metcalf Schall 
NAYS—41 

Ashurst Ferris La Follette Simmons 
Bayard Frazier McKellar Smith 
Blease George McMaster Swanson 
Borah Gerry McNar Trammell 
Brookhart Gooding Mayfield Tyson 
Broussard Harris Norris Underwood 
Caraway Harrison Nye Walsh 
Copeland Heflin Overman Wheeler 
Couzens Howell Ransdell 
Dill Johnson Sheppard 
Edwards Kendrick Shipstead 

NOT VOTING—IT 
Bratton Fletcher McLean Stephens 
Bruce Glass Neely Wadsworth 
Cummins Greene Pittman 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. 
du Pont Lenroot Robinson, Ark. 


So the Senate refused to lay Mr. CoreLanp’s motion on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. Coretanp] to proceed to 
the consideration of his resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The years and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask what is the motion 
before the Senate? There seems to be a misunderstanding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question before the Senate is 
the motion of the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp]} to 
proceed to the consideration of Senate Resolution 134. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no limit as to time embodied in the 
motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the calling of the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). In the absence 
of my pair, the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], | 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. PEPPER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before in reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FERNALD. Making the same announcement as before in 
reference to my pair and its transfer, 1 vote “nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I am advised, however, that if 
present the Senator from Delaware would vote as I shall vote 
on the pending motion. I therefore am at lberty to vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. McLBEAN. 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was requested to announce 
the following pairs: , 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] with the Senator 
from Missouri [|Mr. Reeo]; and 


I find that I can transfer my pair to the 
I do so and shall 
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The Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortn] with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neery}. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Sternens) is detained from the Senate on offi- 
cial business, 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 48, as follows: 


YBAS—88 
Ashurst Edwards Kendrick Sheppard 
Bayard Ferris La Follette Shipstead 
Blease Frazier McKellar Simmons 
Rrookhart George McMaster Smith 
Broussard Gerry MeNar Trammell 
Bruce Harris Mayfield Tyson 
Caraway Harrison Norris Walsh 
Copeland Heflin Nye Wheeler 
Couzens Howell Overman 
pill Johnson Ransde!}l 

NAYS—43 
Bingham Fletcher Means Schall 
Porab Gillett Metcalf Shortridge 
Butler Goff Moses moot 
Cameron Gooding Norbeck Stanfield 
Capper Hale Oddie Underwood 
Dale Harreld Pepper Warren 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Phipps Watson 
Edge Keyes Pine Weller 
Ernst King Reed, Pa. Williams 
Fernald McRinley Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Fess McLean Sackett 

NOT VOTING—15 

Bratton Glass Neely Stephens 
Cummins Greene Pittman Swanson 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. Wadsworth 
du Pont Lenroot Robinson, Ark. 


So Mr. CopELANp’s motion was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to state that I cast mv vote with 
reference to both the motions which have just been voted on 
because the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] had stated 
that the main questions in controversy upon the tax reduction 
bill would go over until Monday and that only some remaining 
questions which would not provoke much debate would be 
taken up to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated that we could not get to the much- 
controverted questions to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me make this statement: Upon that 
theory I thought we had sufficient time to take up the resolu- 
tion relating to the coal situation. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. CopELAND] presented a unanimons-consent proposi- 
tion which provided that there should be a half hour for debate 
and then a vote should be taken upon the resolution. That 
was not agreed to. The Senator from New York then made 
his motion to take up for consideration the resolution he 
offered. I asked the Senator from New York, if that motion 
prevailed, if he would insist upon keeping the matter before 
the Senate loncer than the time he specified in his unanimous- 
consent request, and the Senator assured me that he would not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Thirty minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Thirty minutes; and upon that assurance I 
voted to take up the matter. I will ask the Senator from New 
York whether I am correct in that statement? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina is entirely correct. Had this motion been favoradly 
acted upon I had intended to ask for an immediate vote, with- 
out any discussion whatever. I wish there were some parlia- 
mentary way in which that could be done, because the first 
test vote indicated that a majority of the Senate favor acticn 
upon the coal matter; but certain Senators voted against the 
last motion, as I understand, because they did not wish to dis- 
place the tax bill. Neither do I. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from New York has just 
stated that the first vote indicated a desire to take up his 
measure. I voted with the Senator on the first vote because I 
did not want to gag him; I wanted to give him a chance to 
speak. Mine was one of the votes tpat fell in his column a 
moment ago. It was a courtesy to the Senator. I agree with 
the Senator that his resolution is of great importance, but I do 
not think there is any more important question before the Ccn- 
gress of the United States than this bill reducing taxes, and I 
would not vote to substitute any other measure for it, so that 
ibe first vote really was not a vote to take up the coal resolu- 


Mm, 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me—— 


Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to say that my views about that 
matter are exactly the same as those of the Senator from 
Alabama. I would not vote to displace the tax bill except for 
a short period of time. If the motion had prevailed, and 
after the matter had been under discussion for 30 minutes, 
the Senator had not withdrawn it, if the Senator from Utah, 
the chairman of the committee, had not made the motion, I 


should then myself have made the motion that the Senate 
resume the consideration of the tax Dill. 
TAX REDUCTION 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 


consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. So that there will be something before the 
Senate, I now ask to turn to page 216, leaf tobacco sold to a 
consumer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not want to discuss that 
matter; but I should like to have the action on the amend- 
ment on page 135 reconsidered and then have it passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection whatever to that course 
being taken. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then on page 135, Mr. President, in line 5, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which the committee amend- 
ment was agreed to. The Senator from Utah perfectly 
willing that that shall be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. T have no objection, Mr. President. 


is 


Mr. KING. The Senator refers to the words “ without 
assessment ”? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; just those words, “without assess- 
ment.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 


which the amendment on page 185, line 5, 
be reconsidered. 
Mr. NORRIS. 


was agreed to will 


Then I ask the Senator from Utah to let 

that amendment g% over until I can look up the matter. 
Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that, Mr. President. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk suggests that the same 

amendment has been made in line 18. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes: the same amendment appears in line 18. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Also in line 22. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the votes will 
recousidered and the amendments will be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I ask that we take up leaf 


be 


tohacco scld to consumers, page 216. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator ff there is not some- 
thing else that can be taken up at this time. I shall have to 
send for some papers dealing with that matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do I understand that that amendment is 
to go over? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Only temporarily. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I ask to take up the pro- 
vision on page 228, the tax on dues. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. CoreLaAnp] asked me to call his attention to it, and 
I now do so. 

Mr. KING. 
admissions? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; this deals with membership fees. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. How does this proposed tax differ from 
the one enacted by the House? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. There is not a word changed in 
the whole section. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
this particular tax. 
the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have. 
clubs, and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk calls attention to the 
fact that there is no amendment on page 228. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York desires to pro- 
pose an amendment on that page, as I understand. This provi- 
sion of the House bill was agreed to by the committee, but I 
told the Senator I would call it up. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask that it may be understood that I 
may = an amendment later at that point. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, before we leave that matter, do 
I understand that the bill as now written levies a tax upon 
admissions or cards to an entertainment given when the money 
all goes to a charitable purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; admissions to entertainments given for 
charitable purposes, as enumerated in the admission tax, are 


Is that the provision which imposes a tax upon 


I find on my desk a lot of complaints about 
I assume they have all been considered by 


We have letters from some riding 
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free of tax: but that subject matter is not up at this time. 
That is an entirely different paragraph. 

Mr. DILL. I thought it was up now. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator will find that on page 224, 
under the heading “ Tax on admissions and dues.” 

ir. DILL. Has that been passed over? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have not reached it yet. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me, on page 226, in line 8, he will find that those 
admissions are exempt. 

Mr. DILL. The reason why I ask the question is that under 
the present law they are not exempt as the law is adimin- 
istered and interpreted by the Internal Revenue Bureau. 


Mr, SMOOT. Will the Senator let that go over until the sub- 
ject matter comes up? 

Mr. DILL. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Amendments to the text will be 
in order after the committee amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Are we on page 229 now? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 228. There is no amendment there; 
but 1 told the Senator I would bring up that part of the bill at 
this time if there was any particular question that he wanted 
to discuss. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I 
amendment which I ask to have stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is an amendment that the Senator wants 
to offer at this time, I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
considered now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, 

Mr. KING. Is this on the question of admissions and dues? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; it relates to athletic clubs. 

Mr. KING. There is an amendment pending with respect to 
admission dues, to strike that out. 

Mr. COPELAND. We will take that up at a later time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. The amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York 1s on page 229, line 10, after the word “ uni- 
versity” and before the period, to insert a comma and the 
following: 


send to the desk an 


there objection? The Chair 


and any athletic club which owns or leases and maintains and operates 
a gymnasium for the physical development of its members or whose 
members participate in organized athletic competition under the sanc- 
tion of the Amateur Athletic Unton of the United States or represented 
the United States of America in the Olympic games at Antwerp in 
1920 or at Paris in 1924. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if those clubs 
are to be exempt we had better exempt them all, because I 
know of no clubs in America that are better able to pay the 
tax than they are. 

Mr. COPELAND. The thing I have in mind about this mat- 
ter, if the Senator will permit me to say it, is that in the ex- 
amination of men for the draft we found an amazing state of 
affairs. We found about 40 per cent of them defective phys- 
ically. It seems to me that it would be a very proper encourage- 
ment of athletic organizations and athletic clubs, particularly 
those training men for the Olympie games or for taking part 
in activities of the Athletic Union, if we made an exception of 
clubs devoted to work of this sort. It is with that in mind 
that I present this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The tax is only $10 a year, and in the case 
of clubs of that kind that would be only a fraction of their en- 


trance fees. I hope the Senate will not agree to the amend- 
ment, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 


the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill, what became of the amendment on 


page 227, striking out lines 14 to 25? My memorandum is 
that that went over. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
all went over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So it has not been agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I should like to take up admissions now. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will let that go over. I have 
not the data here. 

Mr. SMOOT. My colleague, however, asks that that go over. 
‘hen I will begin at the beginning, on page 19, the question of 
depletion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment at that point.will 
be stated. 

The CHurer CLERK. 
proposes to strike out: 


That is a part of the admissions title, and that 


On page 19 the Committee on Finance 
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(c) The basis upon which depletion, exhaustion, wear and tear, and 
obsolescence are to be allowed in respect of any property shall be tho 
same as is provided in subdivision (a) or (b) for the purpose of detor- 
mining the gain or loss upon the sale or other disposition of such 
property, except that— 

(1) In the case of oil and gas wells discovered by the taxpayer aftor 
February 28, 1918, and prior to January 1, 1925, and in the case of 
mines discovered by the taxpayer after February 28, 1913, the basis 
for depletion shall be the fair market value of the property at the date 
of discovery or within 80 days thereafter, if such wells and mines were 
not acquired as the result of purchase of a proven tract or lease, ang 
if the fair market value of the property is materially disproportionate 
to the cost; . 

(2) In the case of oil and gas wells discovered by the taxpayer on 
or after January 1, 1925, in an area not proven at the date of such 
discovery, where the fair market value of the property 1s materially 
disproportionate to the cost, the basis for depletion shall be the fair 
market value at the date of discovery or within 30 days thereafter of 
the property proven by such discovery and included within the tax. 
payer’s tracts or leases. In the case of oil or gas wells, each well pro 
ducing oil or gas in commercial quantities shall be considered as having 
proven at least that portion of the productive sand, zone, or reservoir 
which is Included in a square surface area of 160 acres having as its 
center the mouth of such well. In the case of the discovery of an oi] 
or gas well by a person under an agreement whereby the cost of the 
well shall be shared with one or more other persons or whereby the 
cost of the well shall, if oil or gas in commercial quantities ts not 
found, be shared with such other person or persons, then such well 
shall not be considered as having proven any part of a tract or lease 
held by such other person or persons. 

(d) The depletion allowance based on discovery value provided in 
paragraph (1) or (2) of subdivision (c) shall not exceed 50 per cent 
of the net income of the taxpayer (computed without allowance for 
depletion) from the property upon which the discovery was made, 
except that in no case shall the depletion allowance be less than it 
would be if computed without reference to discovery value. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(c) The basis upon which depletion, exhaustion, wear and tear, and 
obsolescence are to be allowed in respect of any property shall be the 
same as is provided in subdivision (a) or (b) for the purpose of deter- 
mining the gain or loss upon the sale or other disposition of such prop 
erty, except that-— 

(1) In the case of mines discovered by the taxpayer after February 
28, 1913, the basis for depletion shall be the fair market value of thie 
property at the date of discovery or within 30 days thereafter, if such 
mines were not acquired as the result of purchase of a proven tract or 
lease, and if the fair market value of the property is materially dis 
proportionate to the cost. The depletion allowance based on discovery 
value provided in this paragraph shall not exceed 50 per cent of the net 
income of the taxpayer (computed without allowance for depletion) 
from the property upon which the discovery was made, except that in 
no case shall the depletion allowance be less than it would be if com- 
puted without reference to discovery value. Discoveries shall include 
minerals discovered or proven in an existing mine or mining tract by 
the taxpayer after February 28, 1913, not included in any prior valu- 
ation. 

(2) In fhe case of oil and gas wells the allowance for depletion shal! 
be 25 per cent of the gross income from the property during the taxable 
year. Such allowance shall not exceed 50 per cent of the net income 
of the taxpayer (computed without allowance for depletion) from the 
property, except that in no case shall the depletion allowance be less 
than it would be if computed without reference to this paragraph. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah if he has taken into consideration the amend- 
ment I prevosed on page 22, line 16? 

Mr. SMOOT. Following line 16? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. My attention has not been called to it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Perhaps it is not in order at this time, but 
I desire to draw it to the Senator’s attention. I propose, at 
the end of line 16, to insert another paragraph, to be num- 
bered (3). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would be in order at this 
time if it is an amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. It fellows the amendment that is under 
discussion. 


Mr. SMOOT. It has reference to the good will? 


Mr. COUZENS. The good will, the organization, the manu- 
facturing ability, and so on, that hag been capitalized hereto- 
fore in arriving at the value. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee have not yet considered or 
passed upon that amendment. It was filed in the Senate since 
our last meeting. If the Senator desires, we will pass over this 
amendment, and then, after the committee meeting, I will 
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report to the Senator exactly what the committee decides; and 
nen I will open the whole question if the Senator desires it. 
Mr. COUZENS. I think that would be better. 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I think so. 
Mr. KING. Was the section passed over? 
Mr. SMOOT. No. If we agree to the committee amendment, 
en when the committee meet we will consider the Senator's 
rther amendment, and if the committee agree to it, of course 
here will be no question about its going in. 


Mr. COUZENS. Then I understand that in the meantime 
naragraph as a whole will go over? 
Mr. SMOOT. I thought we might agree to this committee | 


amendment. 

Mr. COUZENS. I 

he, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before we agree to it it 
strikes me that there is a provision in the amendment as pro- 
posed by the committee that is very far-reaching and unfair 
and great advantage may be taken of it. On page 22, 
think we ought to strike out, after the word “ value,” 
of that provision, beginning with the word 
refer to the provision reading: 


should like to discuss it 


“ Discoveries.” I 


Liscoveries shall include minerals discovered or proven in an exist- 
ing mine or mining tract by the taxpayer after February 28, 1913, not 
ncluded in any prior valuation. 


| move to strike out those words. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from 
go over— 

Mr. COUZENS. I think it should go over, because there will 
be considerable discussion with respect to paragraph 2. That 
is the provision providing for a 25 per cent credit for oil and 
gas wells. I do not believe the Senate understands it, and I 
think the Senator from Florida has very appropriately drawn 

to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida has nothing to do with oil. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to ask the Senator from Florida 


Michigan asks that it 
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Mr. SMITH. committee, 


May I ask the chairman of the 


before he goes to that, to turn to page 84 of the bill? The 
other day we had some discussion ubout mutual insurance 
companies. Parties interested in the provision have come to 


me and have made an explanation, which I think ought to 


be brought to the attention of the Senat« 

In paragraph 11, where “casualty or fire” has been strickea 
out—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Casualty companies are provided for right 


after that. We had to do that, because we took mutual fire- 


| insurance companies out of that paragraph and put them in 


paragraph 10. 

Mr. SMITH. Just one moment. They were placed in para- 
graph 10, and that may take care of the condition there; but 
I call the attention of the Senate to this fact: Under para- 
graph 11 we provide for “mutual hail, cyclone, or casualty 
insurance companies by associations, the income of which is 
used or held for the purpose of paying losses or expenses.” 
Let me show the Senate what occurs under that provision. 
These mutual fire insurance companies, as they operate in my 
State and other States, sometimes make assessments great 
enough to meet the average losses. I want the attention of 
the chairman of the committee to this matter, because I want 
to know wherein those who have come to have erred 


me in 


| their representations to me. 


Mr. SMOOT. Let me ask the Senator to what he 1s refer- 


ring? 


if he does not propose to strike out lines 9 to 16, on page 22? | 


Mr. SMOOT. That applies only to metal mines. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I have not dealt with subdivision 
all. 

Mr. COUZENS. I doubt if anyone is prepared with sufficient 
data to approve subdivision (2). 
cussion. I admit that there has been a conference between 
the chairman of the committee and myself on the matter, and 
personally I am in favor of striking out that whole subdivision. 
It seems to me that if Senators understood it they might, 
perhaps, agree to a different percentage; but at least they ought 
to understand the facts before they agree to it. I say that 
not in opposition to the Senator from Utah, because I confess 


(2) 
at 


It certainly needs some dis- | 


that I myself am somewhat at a loss as to how it should be | 


reached. 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may go over: but I want to say, in rela- 
tion to the percentages, that there is bitter criticism on the 
part of the producers of this 25 per cent limitation. 
claim that it is cutting down their rights to-day to a great 
extent, claiming that at the very least it should be 35 per cent. 
In my opinion 25 per cent is about right. 
low, but I would not be in favor of increasing it above 
per cent, as I have told the Senator from Michigan a number 
of timés. 

Mr. COUZENS. I know the Senator has given a great 
deal of consideration to this matter, but the whole question 
Is very much involved and is dealt with at length in the com- 
mittee report. 

This discovery value was first put in the law to encourage 
wildeatting in the oil fields. The records show very clearly 
that the so-called wildcatter has not received the benefit of this 
discovery value for depletion. So far as I may speak for the 
committee which investigated the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
I think it was generally felt that this whole discovery valne 
should be repealed, and that depletion should be based upon 
cost rather than a value fixed at the time of the discovery, 
or within 30 days thereafter, 

Mr. SMOOT. As there is a request to have it go over, I 
shall not object to that course. I will ask the Senator from 
North Carolina if he is now prepared to go on with the leaf 
tobacco amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKextar] is not in the Chamber. 

Mr. SMITH. To what amendment does the Senator refer? 

Mr. SMOOT. The leaf tobacco amendment on pages 216 and 
217 of the bill. 


| is paid out and meets the casualties that occur. 


They | 


It may be a little | 


25 | 


Mr. SMITH. 
in paragraph 11. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator going to discuss fire or cyclone 
or casualty insurance companies? 

Mr. SMITH. Fire-insurance companies, where the commit- 
tee has stricken “ fire’ out; because they have put “ casualty” 
back. 

These mutual fire-insurance companies make assessments only 
to cover possible losses. Sometimes they make a partial assess- 
ment, sometimes they make ayn assessment to cover the amount 
of the loss, under the law of averages. They have insurance 
for nobody but their own members. No dividends are declared. 
Let us say that this year they have made an assessment, and 
next year they have not a single fire. They have sometimes 
run as many as five years without a fire. They have their 
money deposited in savings banks, and a certain amount of 
interest has accrued, say $50. Then the 15 per cent does not 
apply, because whatever interest they do get is 100 per cent 
taxable, they having no other income, as is required in para- 
graph 10. 

Mr. RBED of Pennsylvania. Why should they be exempt 
from taxation? If they get interest on bank deposits, why 
should they not pay a tax on it, just as the Senator does? 

Mr. SMITH. I will show the Senator why. The next year 
they have fires, and they make no assessment. This money 
They have, on 
an average, not one dollar in excess over what it takes to meet 
their requirements, taking a 5 or 10 year period, because the 
interest that accrues to their credit is simply added to what 
they have, and it carries their insurance. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must admit 
premium they have to pay. 


Where the committee has stricken out “ fire” 


that it reduces the 


Mr. SMITH. There are no premiums. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It reduces the assessment. 

Mr. SMITH. There are no premiums. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then let.us say “ assessment.” 

Mr. SMITH. “Assessment” is a better word. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps it is, but it means the same In the end. 

Mr. SMITH. Then why did the committee leave the others 
in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. We explained that the other day, and I can 
explain it briefly now, if the Senator will permit me 

Mr. SMITH. Compare hail and fire insurance companies. 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking fire insurance, not only among tl 
farmers but covering all business in the United States, the 
losses are estimated down to a very close figure; but no one 
can tell when a cyclone will occur, no one can tell when there 
will be a casualty, and it is companies covering such things as 


that which we do not limit to 85 per cent of the 


membership 
Mr. SMITH. Consider the principle that is involved. Here 
are a lot of people who want to escape from the onerous bur 
den that is imposed on them 
Mr. SMOOT. Onerous burden? 
Mr. SMITH. It is onerous. I am not talking about car- 
rying fire insurance in an ordinay company. These people 
meet together for mutual protection, they do not pay divi- 


dends, they do not run the great financial institutions of the 
country, as the ordinary fire and life companies do now; 
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they only provide for self-protection. Incidentally, one year 
they have a little money in excess of what is necessary to 
take care of the fire losses, and immediately it is seized upon 
and taxed. Under the same principle, the company which 
insures against damage by hail, though the probabilities 
have not been worked out as accurately as they may have 
been worked out as to fire, should be taxed. The principle 
is identically the same. The company may have a little excess. 
There may not be a hailstorm for two or three years. In 
the meantime, the money they have collected has drawn a 
little interest. Under this bill that is not subject to tax, 
but the money accumulated by the fire company is taxed. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is word for word what is 
provided in existing law to-day. We are not changing the 
law as to mutual fire-insurance companies one iota. They 
are free from taxation under this provision up to 85 per | 
cent of the business of the mutuals. If the mutuals write 
more than 15 per cent of their business on the outside, then 


they are not altogether mutual companies, and they come in 
direct competition with the other companies. 


Mr. SMITH. The Senator misses my point. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I see the Senatoér’s point exactly. They 
want to get out from under all forms of taxation. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not want them to. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is what they want, and they will not 
be satisfied until they do. 

Mr. SMITH. If they make an assessment on their mem- 
bers and get in for this year about what they think will take 


care of the casualties, and there happens to be no fire at all, 


the next year there may be enough to take it all, and per- | 


haps they will have to go to the bank for a loan. 
It has happened that the fires which occurred were sufficient 


in number to absorb every dollar the companies had on hand, | 


: | ing the principle which the Senator has inco i » bi 
and they would have to go and borrow money from the bank, | * I : corporated in the bill, 


and then assess their members to repay that loan. No divi- 
dends are paid. The money 
mutual protection, Suppose they have a residuum of $500 and 
it is put in a bank to take care of any casualties, supplemented 


by an assessment in case fires occur, and that draws $10 in- 


terest. Under the terms of this bill it Is taxable. 
Mr. SMOOT. The representatives of the fire-insurance people 
have come to me time and time again. The proposition the Sen- 


ator brings up they have just thought of, after the reason was 
given here the other day as to why casualty companies and hail 
companies were taken care of. 


Mr. SMITH Why did the House put it in? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not speaking for the House. I do not 
know anything about the reason for what the House did. 

Mr. SMITH. There can be nothing clearer. There is no 
equity, no justice, no justification for such a requirement in 
paragraph 11 upon the exigency of the companies having a 
little residuum which accidents may not absorb. No matter 


how much it may be, because it is not in excess of the assess- 
ment that year, it is taxed instantly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The companies make assessments based on 
the average losses, but in one year the losses may be light, and 
they keep the money in the treasury; the next year the losses 
may be higher and they will have to pay it all out. 

Mr. SMITH. They may not only have to pay it out, but may 
have to make an extra assessment. When there is an amount 
left over in an entirely mutual proposition, under the terms 
of the bill the whole amount will immediately be taxed. It 
might be possible that they are fortunate enough to escape 
the fire casualty for a year or two, and the interest may accrue 
so that these people may be able to offset half or two-thirds 
of their casualty losses; but nobody gains anything from the 
sments but protection, and therefore the House, it seems 
to me very wisely, left the provision in the bill. The Govern- 
ment would not get much from it anyhow, and such a provision 
would encourage measures for mutual protection on the part 
of those who are not able to carry premiums from year to 
year. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator is right, such a company could 
mike a deduction, because in paragraph (11), on page 92, we 
have this provision: 


nases 


(11) In the case of mutual insurance companies (including inter- 
insurers and reciprocal underwriters, but not including mutual life or 
mutual marine insurance companies) requiring their members to make 


premium deposits to provide for losses and expenses, there shall be 
allowed, in addition to the deductions allowed in paragraphs (1) to 
(9), inclusive, unless otherwise allowed, the amount of premium de- 
posits returned to their policyholders and the amount of premium 
deposits retained for the payment of losses, expenses, and reinsurance 
reserves. 
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Mr. SMITH. That does not answer at all, because para- 
graph (11) explains itself. It needs no indirection. It needs 
no further explanation of the paragraph itself, which provides 
for— 


Farmers’ or other mutual hail, cyclone, or casualty insurance com 
panies or associations the income of which is used or held for the 
purpose of paying losses or expenses. 


It explains itself. It does not need the Senator from Utah 
to turn over seven or cight pages to get a lot of extra verbiage. 
It is plain, simple, and to the point where the income is held 
for the purpose of paying losses or expenses, not for the pur- 


| pose of profit, not for the purpose of depositing in the bank. 


not for the purpose of creating a fund iike our fire-insurance 
companies do, now the richest companies in the world, but for 
mutual protection and the payme.t of losses and expenses, 
But if they happen to have a Uttle residuum that draws some 
interest to help pay the existing fire losses, then the Senator 


| proposes to seize upon it instantly and levy a tax upon it. 
| That is all there is to it. 





Mr. SMOOT. Of course it is very nice to talk about reliey- 
ing everybody of taxes. Nobody wants to pay taxes. I 
perfectly well aware of that. 

Mr. SMITH. It is not that proposition at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be a very popular thing to say that 
we will wipe out all taxes. 

Mr. SMITH. It is not fair for the Senator to say that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I might be in favor of abolishing all taxes. 


am 


| but we have to raise revenue, and therefore it is necessary to 


have taxes. 


Mr. SMITH. I want to call attention to the fact that the 


| Senator has no right to say that anyone in this body is fool- 


hardy enough to stand here pleading for no taxes. I am tak- 


which is that mutuals shall be exempted, and yet he proceeds 


| to eliminate the farmers’ mutual fire, hs rr com- 
ia: Gallet aad Meat Sheteenees ae ‘ € . hail, and other com 


panies of a similar character. Why does the Senator make 
fish of one and fowl of the other when they both represent the 
same principle? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the Senator’s theory we had better take 
out life insurance companies and put them all in the same 
category. 

Mr. SMITH. I would say that immediately if we had a 
mutual life insurance company, but we have not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, there are benevolent life insurance com- 
panies all over the United States. 

Mr. SMITH, They may be benevolent, but they do not come 
in the same category. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same identical paragraph covers them 
all, and they are taxed in exactly the same way. 

Mr. SMITH. I am talking about what the Senator has in- 
cluded in the paragraph we are discussing. 

Mr. SMOOT. We had better take out mutual—— 

Mr. SMITH. No; I am not proposing to take out anything. 
I am going to try to retain what the House bill provides and 
what we have put in the law from time to time, and what there 
is in section 10, That is all I am trying to do. I am taking 
the committee at their own suggestion, that they want to en- 
courage the mutuals because they have exempted them from 
taxation where they involved a mutual principle for protec- 
tion. Now, here is the case of a company which comes and 
says, “We want to insure ourselves against hail, against 
eyclone, and to have casualty insurance against accidents,” 
and the committee say, “All right, we will exempt you.” The 
company organizes in rural communities where they are sub- 
ject to fire and say, “ We want to organize not for any profit, 
but simply to cover the losses on certain buildings, and we 
want to collect just enough for that purpose.” 

But now the committee proposes to exclude them. Why? 
We do not have to go far to find out why. It is because there 
are already established great fire insurance companies with 
whose business the mutual plan interferes. That is the reason 
why. I had been hoping that I would not have to say that, 
but many a poor fellow has been lynched on less evidence than 
the situation discloses in that respect. It is because we have 
already established great fire insurance companies that the 
mutual companies might interfere with, and therefore when the 
people want to combine for their mutual protection under the 
law of averages and the law of casualties, they are forbidden 
to do so if they have a surplus remaining with which to pro- 
tect themselves, because we already have established the great 
fire insurance companies. 

Let us be fair about it and put the word “ fire” back in para- 
graph (11) where it applies. The wording is all right. I hope 
that the committee amendment may be rejected. I move first, 
however, to reconsider the vote by which the committee amend- 
ment was agreed to. 
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rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 

ves to reconsider the vote by which the amendmeut in line 
» on page 84, was agreed to. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
yorum. 

fhe VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

Che legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


ure Ferris King Sheppard 
am Fess La Follette Shipstead 
o Fietcher McKellar Shortridge 
' khart Frazier McKinley Simmons 
rd George McLean Smith 
Gerry McMaster Smoot 
on Gillett McNary Stanfield 
4 7 Goff Means Stephens 
wat Gooding Metcalf Trammell 
' d hlale Moses Tyson 
( ns Harreld Nye Walsh 
ins Hiarris Oddle Warren 
Harrison Overman Weller 
n Heflin Pepper Wheeler 
iil Howell Ping Willis 
e Johnson teed, Pa. 
t Jones, Wash, Robinson, Ind, 
ild Kendrick Sackett 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators having 
<wered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I think a word 
of explanation might be given to clear up the situation with 

ference to mutual insurance companies. In the 1924 revenue 
law it was desired to encourage the formation of mutual in- 

iranece associations for all purposes. It was provided that 
ey should be exempt from taxation in the ordinary case, but 
order to prevent the exemption being abused, tn order to 
nt investors from organizing sham associations that were 
eally investment companies, we provided that they should only 
exempt if 85 per cent of their income consisted of the con- 
ibutions that came from their members for the purpose of 
meeting their expenses and their losses. If that were so, then 
en though the other 15 per cent might be accrued investment 
ome, interest on bonds, or dividends or what not, the whole 
business was exempt. We thought we were pretty liberal in 
that provision. 

In the two years that have intervened since we did that it 
has been discovered that there are certain mutual insurance 
companies, such as those which insure against cycitones, hail, 
and other calamities of nature that do not occur with any 
regularity, that do not have to make any assessments at all 
in some years because those are years of no calamity; and it 
was found that the provision as it was written in the law of 
1924 did not protect them, because in those years, as they made 
no assessments, whatever interest they might receive on their 
bank balances would be subject to taxation. It was not a 
very important question anyway, because all corporations get 
a two-thousand-dollar exemption, and most of the companies 
referred to did not get over $2,000 of interest or dividends; so 
they were exempt under that provision if not under this 
one, 

However, the House of Representatives wanted to take care 
of those companies whose risk was sporadic and whose assess- 
ments were not regular, so they put in the provision which 
Senators will find on page 84, in the last four lines of the 
page. That is a new provision this year; it never has been 
in the law before. That, in effect, provides that insurance asso- 


an- 


ciations against hail and cyclone and casualty or fire shall be | 
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exempt from taxation completely, regardless of the amount of 


their income that comes from assessments. 

The Finance Committee thought that was all right so far as 
the hail, eyclone, and casualty companies go, but all the mutual 
insurance companies against fire hazard that we knew any- 
thing about levied fairly regular assessments each year, and 
their experience was that their losses ran along with fair 
regularity each year; there was not such an intermittent 
quality in their losses and ‘in their assessments as entitled the 
others to a separate treatment. So the Finance Committee 
struck out “fire” from this new clause and put the fire-in- 
surance companies back under the same law that they are 
under at this minute, under the act of 1924. We have not done 
anything to them. They have drenched the Senate with letters 
und appeals protesting against what they call discriminatory 
treatment. I want to assure the Senate that we have left them 
entirely where they have been. In fact, by other provisions of 
the bill which do not relate to this item, we have helped them 
in various ways; for example, by exempting their reinsurance 
payments. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield te the Senator from Michigan? 


> . 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Has anyone made an estimate of the effect 
it would have upon the Treasury by retaining the word “ fire” 
in section 11, line 22? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
and never heard of one. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator's attention to the fact 


I never saw any such estimate 


tat 


these insurance companies, and all insurance companies——in 
fact, all corporations—are exempt up to $2,000. If a mutual 
fire-insurance company should have $50,000 in bank on depesit 
and the bank pays 4 per cent on that money for the year, 


making $2,000 a year, the mutual company would not pay a 
penny of tax. If it had $100,000 in the bank and the bank 
paid 4 per cent, the interest would amount to $4,000, and, with 
a $2,000 exemption, it would make net gains of $2,000. The 
tax would be 1244 per cent $2,000. That is all there is to 
this proposition. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. President, in conclusion I 
Wish to say a word about this in which these para 
graphs occur. Congress is making trouble for itself, it se 
to me, because every time a tax bill comes addi- 
tional items to the list of exemptions. The fundamental 
fairness of this bill comes from its exemptions, There Is 
reason in the world why all citizens should not pay alike on 
their income from their investments, and yet by adding to this 
list a class of entirely praiseworthy institutions we have given 


on 


Mr 
section 
‘Ts 
up we add 
un 


ho 


many exemptions, and each of them brings in its train an 
appeal for a dozen more, I ardently hope that the joint com 
mittee on taxation which we propose to create in this Dill 


will give its attention to the question whether it is American 
to exempt some citizens wholly from the tax burden that their 
fellow citizens are carrying. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
svivania yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to ask a question of the Senator. I 
quite agree with the Senator’s general ylew that we do not 
desire to load up the bill with new exemptions; but his state- 
ment that the committee is not discriminating against the 
mutual fire-insurance companies, it seems to me, is hardly in 
harmony with what the committee is recommending in lines 


Ss > 


21, 22, 23, and 24, on page 8&4. 

I have not given the subject the study 
from Pennsylvania has; he knows I greatly respect 
ment, but it does seem to me that the Senator and his com- 
mittee have discriminated against the farmers’ fire-insurance 
companies. If we are going to do away with exemptions, why 
did the Senator provide in his amendment that mutual hail 
insurance, cyclone insurance, and casualty insurance companies 
shall be exempt, but that the farmers’ mutual 
companies shall not be exempt? 


which the Senator 


his judg- 


fire-insurance 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Ohio will 
look at pages 170 and 171 of the comparative print, the one 


that is bound in red; he will see that we have left the mutual 
fire-insurance companies just where they are, under the act of 
1924; but we did not approve of giving them this special ex- 
emption accorded to hail, cyclone, and casualty companies, be- 
cause experience has shown that the hail, cyclone, and cas- 
ualty companies go through a long period without assessments 
and without casualties or cyclones or hail storms. In 
words 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The intermittent quality of 
their business is different from the fair regularity of the busi- 
ness of fire-insurance companies. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaAtsH] 
will permit me for just a moment, I desire to state the situation 
which confronts us in the State which I in part represent in 
order to see whether the Senator from Pennsylvania thinks 
those companies are entirely protected by the provisions of this 
bill, 

In Ohio there are numerous farmers’ mutual fire-insurance 
companies, organized by the farmers in the belief, at least, 
that thereby they save large overhead costs and secure insur- 
ance at a lower rate than they otherwise would be able to 
secure it. I know personally that those companies have been 
of tremendous benefit. Whether this saving clause in the bill, 
the 85 per cent clause, will cover those companies I do not 
know, because I have not the detailed information as to their 
methods of financing. However, in the opinion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, are those companies exempt? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr, President, the vast 
majority of them are. We have a great number of them in 
Pennsylvania; I have been in correspondence with them for 
several weeks, and most of them are entirely satisfied with the 
provisions of the bill as they stand, 


other 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to say that the provision of the present law ap | 
plicable to mutual fire-insurance companies is continued in 
force? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; the Senator will see that 
if he will glance at page 170 of the comparative print. On the 
left puge is given the present law and on the right page is given 
the bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but what I want to understand from the 
Senator is, What is the provision of the pending bill which | 
continues in force and effect that provision of the present law? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Paragraph 10, on page 171 of 
the comparative print, does that. It is on page 84 of the 
ordinary print. Paragraph 10 continues the farmers’ mutual 
fire-insurance companies under the same provisions as at 
present. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, there was an amendment | 
adopted to paragraph 10, on page 84. I have the full language 
here, and, with the amendment, the law will read in this way: 


(10) 


Benevolent life-insurance associations of a purely local char- 
other mutual fire-insurance companies, mutual ditch 
or irrigation companies, mutual or cooperdtive telephone companies or 


but only if 85 per cent or more of the income— 


acter, farmers’ or 


like organizations ; 
Now, here Is the amendment— 


exclusive of payments from reinsurers on account of losses or by re- 
account of premiums-— 


And then the text— 


consists of 


insurers on 


amounts collected from members for the sole of 


purpose 
meeting losses and expenses; 

Mr. WILLIS. Is the Senator now reading the present law? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; 1 am reading the bill as amended 
the other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, we have extended the existing 
law by that amendment. Eighty-five per cent is exclusive of 
ihe payments set forth in the amendment, as stated by the 
pehator 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not want 
to get too technical, because I think it merely adds to the con- 
fusion, but may I explain just where the principal complaint 
has come from? A great many of the farmers’ mutuals very 
prudently relnsure a part of the risks which they assume, and 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue has rather recently said that 
payments by reinsurers to help bear losses that have been 
reinsured are to be treated as if they were investment income 
in calculating this 85 per cent. 

That is wholly uifair to the associations; we thought that 
ought to be corrected, and that is the reason why we inserted | 
the parenthesis to which the Senator from Iowa |Mr. Broox- | 
HART] has just ealled attention. Therefore in calculating the | 
85 per cent ratio no account shall be taken of anything that is 
paid to these associations by reinsurers. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr, President, I think the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is right when he says that fire losses do not | 
vary so much as tornado and hall insurance losses; that is, | 
in the case as of large fire companies doing business over a con- 
siderable portion of the United States. Many of the local | 
farm mutual cooperatives are of such a small scope that they 
cover only a limited area and sometimes go for three or four 
years without having any losses. Then the law of averages | 
suddenly gives them a year of great loss. Therefore there is 
a great variation in their losses, and, fer that reason, in my 
opinion, they should come within the same provision as the | 
mutual hail, cyclone, and casualty insurance companies. 

I think it is absolutely necessary that the House provision 
be restored to the bill. On yesterday I saw the national 
secretary of all of these farmers’ mutual insurance companies, 
and he told me that this Senate committee amendment would 
injuriously affect many of the smaller companies. The large 
companies will not come under this provision, but there is a 
great deal of variation in the loss incurred by the smaller 
companies. 

It should be remembered that when we come to impose an 
income tax the pripciple is that we shall tax profits and not 
losses. An actual mutual fire-insurance company has no 
profits; its ineome comes from its members, they are assessed 
to pay losses and no one gets a profit out of it. Therefore 
there should be no tax. I think it is violating the principle 
of the income tax law even to require them to make returns. 
Some of these small companies have a secretary who possibly 
receives a salary of about $25 or $50 a year, and the 
even of a return requires, on behalf of many of them, an 
expert accountant. One secretary told me that his company 
had (to pay an accountant $300 in order to make a return, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Minnesota is correct in 
his statement in regard to the losses of the small companies 
Furthermore, I should like to mention the fact that the State. 
do not tax the premium income on assessment companies 
such as we are now discussing as they do in the case of stock 
companies, 

Mr. SHIPSTEHAD. I think that is true. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will yield to me—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. So that we may have some 
idea of the gravity of the question we are discussing, I think 
it might be stated to the Senate that in the last year for which 
we have the complete returns, 1923, all of the mutual accident 
fire,, and marine insurance companies in the entire Uniied 
States—not only these fire-insurance companies but the acci- 
dent and marine insurance companies included—paid in taxes to 
the United States a total of $56,752. 

Mr. SMITH. Then the Senator would not object to exemyt- 
ing them, because it would not amount to anything. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I object to it only because it is 
unfair and there is no reason why they should get a special 
exemption, if it is only $5. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 


| nesota further yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I just want to call the Senate's attention to 
the principle involved in the amendment, so that the Senate 
may clearly understand it. 

The previous paragraph, 10, exempts these companies, pro- 
vided 85 per cent or more of their income is collected from 
Suppose the amount 
collected in 1925 by a mutual fire-insurance company, in the 
judgment of the company, was such that it turned out to be a 
fact that they had, say, $150,000 or $200,000 as a surplus that 
was not used in meeting casualties and losses, and in 1926 they 
made no collections whatever, because they did not need to 
make any. If there were no casualties in 1926, and they ined 
deposited their money, and interest of several thousand dollars 
accrued on it, that would immediately become taxable, because 


| the 85 per cent provision would not apply for the simple 


reason that no collections were made in that year. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I fail to see why it should not 
be taxable. Suppose a number of farmers club together and 
put $150,000 in bank; they ought to pay tax on the interest on 


| their investment. 


Mr. SMITH. Very good; then hail-Insurance companies 
ought to pay taxes, and casualty-insurance companies ought 
to pay taxes, and the other things that have been exempred 
ought to pay taxes. That is the point I am making. Why 
make fish of one and fowl of another? 

If the Senator will allow me further, in certain parts of 
our country hails are as recurrent under the law of prob- 
abilities as fire, and there are vast companies insuring against 
hail. They have not reached the proportions that the fire 
insurance companies have reached; but if any stock com- 


| pany should arise, and begin to charge premiums, and influ 


ence the financial interests of this country, you would exempt 
them. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that is not fair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesot: 
has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator bear 
with me until I answer that statement right where it occurs 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. : 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator has been lis- 
tening to the discussion on the tax bill, he knows that it is 
I who have taken the lead in trying to increase the taxes 
on the stock companies, the fire-insurance companies, and the 
life-insurance companies, and all of them. I think, as I said 
the other day on the floor, that the insurance companies are 
the pets of the tax bill; and for the Senator to argue now 
that I am trying to save $56,000 in revenue to the Govern- 
ment at the mysterious influence of some stock insurance com- 
pany is not fair, and the Senator knows it is not. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am sorry that the Senator 


should take that remark as applying to him. It 
is a lot easier to kill a thing in the borning than to kill a 
grown man. These mutuals look like infants, but they may 
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be giants sometime, and cross swords with a giant that is 
already living; and it is better to kill them now than to wait 
untit a time when they can cross swords with those that 
preempt the field now. None of us are deceived at all. The 
influence is here. I do not know that it works on the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania any more than it does on the rest of 
us: but it is here, and it is evident in this. As the Scripture 
says, we ought to avoid the appearance of evil. There are no 
great stock hail-insurance companies. There are a few spo- 
radie stock casualty-insurance companies; but there are great 
companies known as the fire-insurance companies. The mu- 
tuals have grown, and they will continue to grow if we will 
vive them an opportunity to grow under section 11, and you 
can restrict them to losses and expenditures. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I believe the test of ex- 
emption should be whether or not there are any profits. 

Mr. SMITH. That is right. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator from Pennsylvania said 
<omething about farmers putting $150,000 in a bank and getting 
interest upon it, and therefore they might claim on this basis 
that they should be exempted. But I beg the Senator to remem- 
her that when they put their money in the bank it Is for the 
purpose of making a profit. I think we should keep clearly in 
mind the fact that in a real mutual fire-insurance company 
there is no profit that goes to anyone. The money is collected 
to pay losses, and therefore can not be taxed as profit. 

In the case of a stock company or a company calling itself 
a mutual company but not being in fact a mutual company, 
because there are profits made by the stockholders, or exorbi- 
tant salaries paid to officers, or that has income from invest- 
mente on which it makes a profit and some one gets a profit, I 
can see where it ought to be taxed. 

Mr. SMITH. It should be taxed. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I believe that should be the test. The 
Treasury can find out what companies are actual mutual com- 
panies that have no profits whatever; and bona fide mutual 
companies should have a clear blanket exemption, because it 
is an absolute violation of the income tax law to tax a com- 
pany whose income is confined to assessments upon the mem- 
bers with which to pay losses. Such a company should not be 
taxed, because it has no profits. 

I think it is ridiculous to tax assessments to pay losses to 
membership upon which no one gets a profit. If a man’s houve 
burns down and his associates in this mutual company pay 
assessments of $5,000, no one can say that that man or the com- 
pany got a profit. He had a loss; and by mutual contribution, 
through assessments or premiums, his associates in the mutual 
insurance company make the loss good to him. It is not in- 
tended that anyone should make a profit, and no one does make 
a profit. He can not insure his house for its full value, so 
there must be a loss. So, on the principle of taxing profits, I 
do not see why these companies should pay any tax whatever, 
so long as they actually have no profit. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to make a sugges- 
tion to the Senator before he takes his seat. I want to make 
this point clear: As the Senator has just indicated, if this 
reserve were to draw interest, and the mutual company began 
to distribute money to its members, not to meet losses but by 
way of distribution of the excess profits from its deposits, then 
he and I and every other man would join in saying that those 
profits should be taxed. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. But as long as the fund is kept just for the 
purpose of meeting losses and legitimate expenses, there is no 
income to anyone; and it seems to me the committee of the 
House is to be congratulated upon putting into the law the 
extra encouragement that we find in paragraph 11. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The House committee conducted hear- 
ings on this provision of the proposed law; and I believe that 
they wrote into this law just what is needed to protect these 
companies, particularly the small, local mutual farmers’ insur- 
— companies that give fire insurance to farmers at a very 
ow rate. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, as I understand the ob- 
ject of forming these mutual insurance companies, it is for the 
purpose of buying a certain article cheaper, and that particu- 
lar article in this insurance happens to be insurance. 

If an association of merchants band together for the pur- 
pose of purchasing, they are not taxed upon that which they 
save, except as the amount which they save is reflected in 
their earnings, in their income statements. Likewise, the 
farmers in forming a mutual insurance company buy this 
particular product a little cheaper; and if that is reflected 
in their net incomes, of course, they pay personal taxes upon 
it. But I wish to call the attention of the Senate to this 
clause on page 82 in reference to mutual savings banks. 
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Under that clause no taxes whatsoever are levied upon mutual 
savings banks; and if that is the case, most assuredly there 
ean be no excuse or justification for levying any tax upon a 
farmers’ mutual insurance company. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I am especially interested 
in the rea! farmers’ mutual fire-insurance companies in this 
case. The big so-called mutual insurance companies, perhaps, 
should not be included under this provision, as provided by 
the House in section 11, page 84; but the real farmers’ 
mutuals, I believe, should, by all means, come under sec: 
tion 11, 


It is customary, I believe, throughout practically all the 


agricultural States, for farmers to organize mutual insur- 
ance companies for their own benefit and protection, often 


times just in single counties. An organization of this kind 
takes on the insurance of farm buildings, and farm buildings 
alone, in that county. No premiums are paid, but 
ments are made when there is a loss. Of course, when the 
farmer joins the organization, he pays a little premium at 
that time; but afterwards during the lifetime of his policy he 
pays only as assessments are made. There is no profit, 
These companies have very few officers—generally only one 
paid officer, and that is the secretary—and the assessments 
are made when there is a loss by fire. It seems to me that if 
there is any organization that should be exempt from taxa- 
tion, it is the real farmers’ mutual 
makes no profit. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator has had large experience in mat- 
ters of this kind, and I desire his opinion upon this specific 
question : 

Lines 18, 19, and 20 are specifically relied upon, as I under- 
stand. I should like to know whether, in the opinion of the 
Senator, this 85 per cent saving clause is sufficient to protect 
the farmers’ mutual fire-insurance companies of which he 
speaks? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think in ordinary years it would be suffi- 
cient; but, as has been stated here, once in a while in a county 
where they have a mutual fire-insurance company there is a 
year in which they have no loss, and then in another year there 
will be several losses; and the little surplus from the year 
when there is no loss is carried over, just as it would be in 
hail-insurance companies or casualty-insurance companies or 
eyclone-insurance companies. If there is any justification for 
the exemption of mutual hail and mutual cyclone and mntual 
casualty companies, there is the same reason for exempting 
mutual fire-insurance companies. 

Mr. President, the little local mutual fire-insurance companies 
are about the only farmers’ business organizations that are a 
success to-day. If the farmer is not entitled to have that one 
little organization make a success, it seems to me it is rather a 
strange situation. It would look as if the Senate Finance 
Committee are trying to knock out the one business organiza- 
tion of the farmer that is of real benefit to him. 

Mr. McLBAN. Mr. President, if they are successful to-day, 
they will be suecessful to-morrow, because the provision in this 
bill is precisely as the bill has been. . 

Mr. FRAZIPR. That is all right: but if any other company 
is entitled to this provision in paragraph 11, the farmers’ mu- 
tual insurance companies are entitled to it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator 
question? 

Mr. FRAZIPR. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I think there is no disposition upon the part of 
the Finance Committee, or any member of the committee, to 
deny to insurance companies of the character described by the 
Senator the exemption for which he is contending. 

If a number of farmers organize and have a secretary, as the 
Senator has indicated they have, to lock after the executive 
affairs of their business and pay premiums only to meet losses 
among themselves, if there are no profits, if they are not or- 
ganized for profit, then it is very clear that they are exempt 
from taxation under the provisions of the bill. What more 
does the Senator want? Does he want these mutual insarance 
companies of various kinds, under the guise of being purely 
mutual, without profit, to be permitted 

Mr. FRAZIER. I made the statement that I was not talk- 
ing for the so-called large mutual insurance companies, but for 
the real farmers’ mutuals. 

Mr. KING. They all come under paragraphs 10 and 11, so 
there is nothing in the contention of my able friend. 

Mr. FRAZIER. If they are protected in paragraph 10 they 


are mutual hail-insurance companies and cyclone-insurance 


assess- 


insurance company. It 


Senator from 


yield for a 
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companies and casualty-Insurance companies, and I say again 
that if there is any reason for paragraph 11 at all, the mutual 
fire-insurance companies of farmers should come under it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I 
have entire confidence in the good purpose, as well as the abil- 
ity, of every member of the Finance Committee. I do not mean 
at all to question the high purpose they have in view. Perhaps 
they are right in their conclusion, but I have not yet been 
convinced that they are right, and I particularly address my 
remarks to the junior Senator from Utah, who has just spoken. 


Under the provision in lines 22, 23, and 24 of the bill as it 
passed the House, “farmers’ or other mutual hail, cyclone, 
casualty, or fire insurance companies or associations the income 
of which is used or held for the purpose of paying losses or 
expenses" are exempt. 


It was suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania, in whose 
high purpose and good judgmeut we all have confidence, that 
if the companies have a reserve of $150,000 they ought to pay 
a tax upon it. Thereupon the Senator from South Carolina 
suggested that if the farmers’ mutuals are to pay taxes on their 
$150,000, then the mutual hail-insurance companies, by the 


sume token, ought to be required to pay, or the mutual cyclone- 
insurance companies ought to be required to pay. I am frank 
to suy that anything which has yet been said by any member 


of the committee does not convince 
crimination is justified. 
mutual hail-insurance 


me that the apparent dis- 
I can not see why we should say that 
companies or cyclone-insurance com- 


panies should be exempted, but the farmers’ mutual fire-insur- 
ance companies should not be exempted. I particularly direct 
the attention of the junior Senator from Utah to that, because 


he has just spoken on the matter. 
for it? 
Mr. 


What reason does he assign 


COPELAND. Mr. President—-— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I rejoice to hear the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio speaking up for the farmers; it is such an unusual 
thing for a Republican to really want to do something for the 
farmers. I am in full sympathy with the Senator from Ohio 
in this particular matter, and I simply rose to commend him 
and to congratulate him, and at the same time to express my 
astonishment. If there is one man in the world who has been 
fooled by the Republican Party, it is the farmer. The promises 
are usually made on the stump as to what is going to be done 
for him. 

Mr. WILLIS. 
has stated one 
ask? 

Mr. COPELAND. 


He 
Has he any other to 


Has the Senator any other question? 
very pointed question. 


Yes ; I think perhaps I might express 





Mr. WILLIS. I am perfectly willing to yield for a ques- 
tion, and am glad to note the symptoms of conversion on the 


part of my friend from New York. I propounded an inquiry to 
the junior Senator from Utah, and I must yield to him, if he is 
prepared to answer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was just going to ask the ques- 
tion which I am sure was on the tip of the tongue of the Sen- 
ator from New York, whether the coming election has had 
anything to do with the attitude of the Senator from Ohio 
upon this matter? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I am very much more inter- 
ested in the question I have propounded to the Senator from 
Utah than in this very pleasing persiflage. I repeat, what rea- 
son does the Senator give for exempting the hail insurance 
companies or the cyclone insurance companies, if they have a 
reserve, if he is in favor of taxing the farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies? 

Mr. KING. I do not think there ts any distinction, and there 
should be none, in my view. 
that maintains reserves from which it derives profits should 
pay a tax. I do not believe in discrimination, and I have been 
inveighing against the discrimination in this act in favor of 
life insurance companies. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does not the Senator admit that the specific 
language, lines 22 to 24, to which I have invited his attention, 
does do the very thing against which he now inveighs? It does 
levy a tax upon a reserve which the mutual fire insurance 
companies would have, and it does not levy a tax upon exactly 
the same reserve that one of these other companies would have. 
Why the discrimination? 

Mr. KING. I do not think there is any distinction. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am utterly unable to follow the Senator in 
his logic. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I think some of the con- 
fusion has arisen on account of the classification of the dif- 
ferent companies. On page 84, in subdivision 10, the farmers’ 


I believe that any corporation™ 
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mutual fire-insurance companies are classified with benevol-) 
life associations of a purely local character. I think a mor, 
logical classification would be to put them in subdivision i 
and cut them out of subdivision 10. I think probably the 
mutual ditch or irrigation companies would logically go jy 
subdivision 11. 

I believe if the hail, cyclone, and casualty insurance com 
panies of farmers are to be exempted without reference to 
that provision with reference to 85 per cent or more of their 
income, the fire-insurance companies should be exempted for 
the same reason if we follow a logical course in all respects, 

I think subdivision 10 does exempt fire-insurance companies 
substantially, and there are those limitations put upon it the 
same as upon the benevolent life-insurance associations. 

As far as the taxation of the reserve in a purely mutua! 
company is concerned, it ought not to be taxed, because the 
reserve is maintained simply to pay losses when they occur. 
and not for profit, any more than the collection of the assess- 
ment or the premium itself would be. 

Therefore, if it could be agreeably arranged, I would like to 
see one or two of those items shifted out of subdivision 10 and 
placed in subdivision 11. In fact, all of those that relate to 
the farmers’ mutual insurance companies logically belong in 
subdivision 11. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I think the idea of the 
Senator from Iowa is absolutely correct as to subdivision 10 
The test of exemption should not be the size of a company 
I submit it should depend only on whether or not there are 
profits. I think it is admitted that none of these companies, 
where there are no profits, should be taxed. Subdivision 11 
covers them absolutely. If it is admitted that they should not 
be taxed, what objection can there be to leaving them in sub- 
division 11? There can be no doubt but that subdivision 11 
will accomplish what everyone admits we are trying to accom 
plish—that is, to absolutely exempt companies having no 
profit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru} 
that the Senate reconsider the vote whereby the committee 
amendment on page 84, lines 21 and 22, was agreed to. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Ponr]. 
In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass] to the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gi-- 
LETT] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. N&ELY’s name was called). The 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neety] is unavoidably de- 
tained from the Senate. If he were present, he would vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] and in his absence withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REEp] ; 

The Senator from New York [{Mr. WapswortH] with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nrery]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Prerrer] with the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD] ; and 

The Senator from California (Mr. JouNsow) with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]. 

Mr. GERRY. The junior Senator from Texas [Mr. May- 
FIELD] is absent on official business. If he were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 51, nays 14, as follows: 


I wish to announce the follow- 


YEAS—51 
Bayard Deneen La Follette Stnctene 
Blease Dill McKellar Shortridge 
pores Penis a aes 
hart r cNa 

Broussard er ieane’ Stanfield 
Butler ry Norbeck Trammell 
Cameron Hale Norris 

apper ld Nye atson 
Caraway Harris Overman Weller 
Cope arrison ne Wheeler 
Couzens Heflin Ransdell ba 
Dale Kendrick 
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NAYS—14 

Bingham Jones, Wash. Moses Smoot 
Bruce King Phipps Warren 
Goff McLean Reed, Pa. 
Gooding Metcalf Sackett 

NOT VOTING—31 
Ashurst Fletcher Lenroot ebtenca, Ark, 
Bratton George McKinley chal! 
Curtis Gillett Mayfield Stephens 
du Pont Glass Neely Swanson 
hdwards Greene Oddie Underwood 
Ernst Johnson Pepper Wadsworth 
Fernald Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Walsh 
Fess Keyes Reed, Mo. 


So Mr. SMitTH’s motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the whole section will have 
to be changed now. The amendment which was agreed to in 
line 19 after the word “income” will have to be disagreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, we can vote 
ou this proposition and then make the other provisions con- 
form to the will of the Senate. I ask that we may now have 
a vote on the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the committee on page 84, 
in line 19, which will be stated. 

The CHler CLerRK. On page &4, line 19; after the word 
“income,” on yesterday the following amendment was agreed 
to: Insert in parenthesis the words “(exclusive of payments 
received from reinsurers on account of losses or by reinsurers 
on account of premiums).” 

Mr. SMOOT. If we are going to take fire insurance out of 
that paragraph, there is no necessity for the amendment. I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now recurs 
upon the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which we agreed to the committee amendment on page 
84, line 16, after the word “companies,” inserting “ including 
interinsurers and reciprocal underwriters.” 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now ask that we turn to page 216, to the 
amendment dealing with tobacco leaf sold to consumers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment on page 216, to strike out 
lines 6 to 15, inclusive. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there are two amendments 
which should be considered together, one on page 216 and the 
other on page 217. The first committee amendment proposes 
to strike out lines 6 to 15, on page 216, reading as follows: 


(b) Upon all unmanufactured leaf tobacco produced in the United 
States and hereafter sold or removed for sale to the consumer there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid a tax of 8 cents per pound, to be 
paid by the person so selling or removing such leaf tobacco, This 
subdivision shall not apply to leaf tobacco sold or removed for sale 
to the consumer by (1) a farmer or grower of tobacco or (2) a tobacco 
growers’ cooperative association as defined in subdivision (f) of section 
3360 of the Revised Statutes, as amended. 


I want to refer briefly to the history of this provision that 
has been adopted by the House and which the committee asks 
the Senate to reject. In 1909, when the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill was before the Congress, there was inserted this same pro- 
vision, except that no tax at all was placed upon the local 
dealer who sold leaf tobacco directly to the consumer. That 
law remained in effect until 1918, when it was repealed. The 
pending amendment would not restore the law just as it was. 
It simply proposes to impose a tax of 8 cents where the gen- 
eral tax on manufactured tobacco is 18 cents. The purpose of 
the amendment is to give the local dealer the right to sell 
leaf tobacco in its crude, unmanufactured state, not twisted, 
not mashed or broken in any way, but simply to sell it locally 
to the consumer. It affords another market for that kind of 
tobacco, It is what some people term “ r man’s tobacco.” 
I think that the amendment of the committee ought not to be 
agreed to. 

I way to the Senate that it does not affect in the slightest 


the present exemption of the grower of tobacco from tax 
at all. That is provided for. It does not affect the t of 
cooperative associations to sell tobacco, because sell it 


without tax when acting for the grower. The only the 
paragraph does is to provide that the local dealer may sell 
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direetly to the consumer the raw leaf tobacco In its unmanu- 
factured state, without twisting and without any treatment 
whatever. It seems to me the Senate ought to agree to that 
proposition. There are many counties in my State and many 
counties in Kentucky that are interested in the matter. It 
furnishes an additional market for tobaceo, and I hope the 
committee amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
refers to a tax which formerly was imposed wpon the dealer, as 


I understand it, but he referred to a tariff tax. Did the 
Senator mean a tariff tax or internal-revenue tax? 
Mr. McKELLAR. It was a tax included in the Payne- 


Aldrich law. It was a provision in that law which, as I recall, 
was a general tax law. It was the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act 
of 1909. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was a different tax altogether. There 
is a vast difference between the internal-revenue taxes upon 
tobacco and the tariff taxes upon tobacco. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This was not a tariff tax at all. It was 
a provision in that law, but it carried an internal tax on to- 
baceo, just as the present bill does. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. President, I desire the Senate to understand exactly the 
relation that exists under our revenue laws with reference to 
manufacturers of tobacco and dealers in leaf tobacco. A 
manufacturer of tobacco must pay a tax of 18 cents upon every 
pound sold. The dealer in tobacco under the amendment now 
before the Senate would pay a tax of only 8 cents per pound 
upon tobacco sold by him to a consumer. Under our reve.ue 
system every precaution is being taken to see that every pound 
of leaf tobacco which is purchased by a manufacturer shall be 
checked up, so that the Government may be certain of getting 
its revenue upon every pound of tobacco that is turned out by 
the manufacturers. 

In order to protect the Government revenue the law pro- 
vides that every pound of tobacco which is sold and pur- 
chased by a dealer in tobacco shall be accounted for; and, 
in order that it may be accounted for, the law requires every 
dealer in tobacco to give bond, and it prohibits every dealer 
in tobacco from selling that tobacco to anybody except another 
dealer or a manufacturer of tobacco. Both the dealer and the 
manufacturer must keep a constant account of every pound 
of tobacco they buy and every pound of tobacco they sell. 
That is to protect the revenues of the Government. The only 
person outside of the manufacturer who is permitted to sell 
tobacco to the consumer is the farmer, who may sell the 
tobacco which he produces upon his farm. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And cooperative associations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and cooperative associations of farm- 
ers. They, and they alone, are permitted under the present 
law to sell leaf tobacco to the actual consumer. The farmer 
may sell it to a consumer or he may sell it to a dealer or he 
may sell it to a manufacturer; but a dealer has not that priv- 
ilege. He can sell it to no one except another dealer, who, 
in turn, can sell it to no one except a manufacturer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me for a moment, the reason for that does not appeal to 
me very much, but, perhaps, it is because I do not understand 
it. Do I understand the Senator to say that a dealer in leaf 
tobacco can not sell to anyone except another dealer? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Or to a manufacturer. That is true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, how can one who desires to buy 
leaf tobacco in a State where it ts not grown obtain it? Sup- 
pose tobacco grown in North Carolina were shipped to some 
State where the farmers did not grow tobacco and it were 
desired to sell the leaf tobacco, who could sell it? As I under- 
stand, no one in that State could sell leaf tobacco. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the tobacco can only be sold in the 
warehouse and purchased by a dealer or by a manufacturer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But, for instance, in my State the farmers 
do not grow tobacco; and if somebody wanted leaf tobacco, 
could nobody sell it to him there? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; anybody can buy from the farmer who 
wants to buy from him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is no farmer there who is produc- 
ing it, and therefore there is no farmer there to sell it. Could 
no dealer in tobacco sell it in that State? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Any merchant could buy it from the 
farmer, but that merchant could sell it only to a dealer or a 
manufacturer. 

Mr, CARAWAY. 


I think I understand that. Then no one 


could buy leaf tobacco where it was not grown, where there 
was no farmer to sell it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, Mr. President; the farmer can sell his 
tobacco—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understand that. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. And anybody can buy that tobacco who 
wants to buy it 

Mr. CARAWAY. From the farmer, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; anybody can buy leaf tobacco from | 
the farmer, , 

Mir, CARAWAY. But in a State where there is not any 


farmer who grows leaf tobacco, is there anyone who can sell 


it for instance, what I am trying to get at is this: In my 
Stnte but very little tobacco is grown. If some one in that 
State wanted to sell leaf tobacco to people who wanted to buy 
leaf tobacco - 

Mr. SIMMONS. And there was no warehouse there? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. And there was no warehouse, could any- | 


body do it? 

Mr. SIMMONS 
merchant could 
hands of the dealer, 
another dealer or a 

Mr. CARAWAY. 


He could sell that to a merchant, and the 
it to a dealer; but when it gets in the 
the dealer can sell it to nobody except 
manufacturer. 

That is what I was trying to get at. 


} 
hel 


No- 


body, then, can sell it to the consumer if there is no tobacco | 


there and no farmers’ warehouse, 
Mr. SIMMONS. The farmer can sell it to the consumer. 
Mr. CARAWAY. But if there are no farmers, no one could, 
for instance, in my State go to North Carolina and buy tobacco 
in the leaf and carry it back home and sell it? 


farmer 


Mr. SIMMONS. No; for the very reason that if that were 
permitted, if anybody were allowed to sell tobacco to the con- 
sumer. then the Government would lose its revenue from the 
tobacco, The Government has got to protect its revenue. We 


raise more money from the tax on tobacco than we do from 
almost any other industry in the United States. The tobacco 
business paying to the Government annually a revenue 
amounting to $350,000,000. In order to protect the Governn:cnt 
in its right to the tax upon tobacco it has got to follow it up. 
If anybody in a community, whether he be farmer or mer- 
chant or speculator, were permitted to buy leaf tobacco and 
sell it direct to the consumer, the Government would lose its 
revenue unless it had some agent in every community to look 


is 





after the man who might happen to buy a small quantity of 


unmanufactured tobacco. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nerth 
Carviina allow me to ask him a question? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 


North Carolina yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield, with a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does the Senator think that it in accord 
with constitutional guaranties to say that an individual sbali 
have no right to sell to the consumer? Is not that a violation 


is 


| plete 


of the fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution, in that it 


deprives a man of his property? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have never examined the constitutional 
question which the Senator now raises, and I do not think it has 
ever been raised before; but ever since we have been collecting 
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Mr. SIMMONS. There are a great many things in reve: ule 
acts which have to be arbitrary and have to be drastic if tho 
Government is to get the revenue from the taxes which {+ 
imposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
concludes its business to-day it take a recess until Monday 
morning next at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the law is so careful with 
reference to dealers that many pages of our revenue act are 
devoted to things that the dealer must do before he can entor 
into the business. For instance, it is provided— 


The 


Every such dealer shall give a bond with surety, satisfactory to, and 
to be approved by, the collector of the district, in such penal sum as 
the collector may require, not less than $500— 


And s0 on. 


Every such dealer shall be assigned qa number by-the collector of t! 
district, which number shall appear in every inventory, invoice, and 
report rendered by the dealer, who shall also obtain certificates from 
the collector of the district setting forth the place where his business 
is carried on— 


And so on. 


Every dealer in leaf tobacco shall make and deliver to the collector 
of the district a true inventory of the quantity of the different kinde 
of tobacco held or owned, and where stored by him, on the Ist day of 
January of each year, or at the time of commencing and at the time of 
concluding business ; 


And so on. 


Every dealer in leaf tobaeco shall render such invoices and keep 
such records as shall be prescribed by the commissioner, and shall! enter 
therein, day by day, and upon the same day on which 
stance, thing, or act to be recorded is done or occurs— 


the circum 


And so on. 
Every dealer 


month 


in leaf tobacco on or before the 10th day of each 
shall furnish to the collector of the district a true and com 
report of all purchases, receipts, sales, and shipments of leaf 
tobacco made by him during the month next preceding— 


And so on. 


Sales or shipments of leaf tobacco by a dealer in leaf tobacco shall 
be in quantities of not less than a hogshead, tierce, case, or bale, ex- 
cept loose leaf tobacco comprising the breaks on warehouse floors— 

. * 7 . . > = 


Dealers In leaf tobacco shall make shipments of leaf tobacco only to 


| other dealers in leaf tobacco, to registered manufacturers of tobacco. 


revenue from tobacco, as far back as my experience and my | 


investigations go, this provision has remained in the law pro- 
hibiting anybody from selling directly to the consumer, except 
the farmer and his organizations and the manufacturer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In 1909 in a bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Bradley, of Kentucky, it was provided that a dealer could 
sell tobacco in its unmanufactured state directly to the con- 
sumer without any tax at all. That was the law until 1918. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that was the law then it has escaped 
my notice. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
was no tax at all. 


It is true that was the law and there 
Now, this provision puts a tax of 8 cents 


on those dealers who sell their tobacco direct to the con- 
sumer. 
Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator will agree with me that 


if Senator Bradley did secure an amendment of that kind the 
next time we drew a tax bill we repealed it. 


Mr. McKELLAR. No; I think not, for this reason: There 
was a tax bill in 1918, as I recall, and it was not repealed. 


That act was known as the Underwood-Simmons law, in the 
enactment of which the Senator from North Carolina took 
such a splendid part. 

Mr, SIMMONS. That was in 1913. 


Mr. McKELLAR. It was not repealed in that bill. 
Mr. BRUCE. It seems to me that for the Government 
to undertake to forbid a dealer to sell leaf tobacco to a 


consuiner is a hopelessly arbitrary exercise of power, and that 
was the reason I asked the question. 


snuff, cigars, or cigarettes, or for export. 


Why is that, Mr. President? Why these carefully guarded 
provisions with reference to dealers in leaf tobacco? It is in 
order that the Government may keep a trace of the tobacco; in 
order to protect its revenue. If everybody who desired to buy 
leaf tobacco from a farmer were permitted to sell that leaf 


| tobacco to the man who consumes it, is it not apparent that 


to that extent the Government would lose its entire revenue 
from that source? It is for the purpose of protecting the 
revenue, and, if Senators will follow it, it is absolutely essen 
tial for the Government to provide some such machinery as this. 

The dealers in leaf tobacco go upon the warehouse floors: 
they buy the tobacco, which is sold there; they transport that 
tobacco to their warehouses, They make report to the Govern 
ment of those purchases at once. If such tobacco could be 
sold promiscuously to anybody who wished to buy with the 
privilege on his part of selling it directly to a consumer without 
any accounting to the Government, without keeping any books, 
without making any report, without the Government having 
any machinery by which it could keep up with these little 
sales, nobody could tell how much of this product, upon which 
the Government has levied heavy taxes and upon which the 
Government very largely relies for its revenue, would pay any 
tax at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina another question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr, CARAWAY. If it is desired to raise revenue upon leaf 
tobacco when it is sold, when it goes into the hands of the 
dealers, why not make him pay the tax, and then let him 
sell it to whomsoever he pleases? In that way the Government 
would get its tax, 

Mr, SIMMONS. That is exactly what is proposed in this 
bill. I am glad the Senator presented it. 
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This bill proposes that this leaf dealer, who In many in- 
ctances handles more tobacco than the biggest manufacturer, 
is engaged in a tremendous business, confined entirely to 
e purchase of tobacco from the producer and its sale to the 
nufacturer, shall be told by the Government, “ You shall 
sell to anybody but a manufacturer, because that is the 
only way in which we can keep trace of your tobacco.” The 
nufacturers get almost all of their tobacco from these deal- 
ers. Some few of the manufacturers go on the warehouse floor 
and buy for themselves, but the larger part of the tobacco 
‘hat is manufactured in the United States is bought from 
he dealer, and not upon the warehouse floor by the manufac- 
irer or his agent directly. 
Now it is proposed that this dealer shall be permitted to sell 
directly to the consumer. So far, so good; but it is proposed 
at in making this sale to the consumer he shall pay a tax 
only 8 cents a pound upon that tobacco, while the Govern- 
ment requires of the manufacturer who sells the tobacco a 
ax of 18 cents a pound. That is the difference. If you will 
require the dealer to pay 18 cents a pound, just as you require 
the manufacturer to pay 18 cents per pound, well and good. 
10 Government has its revenue. The Government is protected. 
1© Government is not permitting one class of business inter- 
to sell tobacco upon the payment of a tax of 8 cents a 


tl 
a 
aa 


pound, while requiring another class to pay a tax of 18 cents 
pound, 
Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I know that I ought to un- 


derstand it; but under the system proposed in this bill would 
he tobacco finally bear a tax of 26 cents a pound—S cents 
, pound tax on the leaf dealer, and then 18 cents a pound 
tux on the manufacturer of tobacco? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Government never will 

re tax on that tobacco if it is sold to the consumer. 
the end of it so far as the Government is concerned. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The 8-cent tax, then, is only on tobacco 
sold to the consumer? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In its raw state. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And not whey it is sold to another dealer? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; they do not charge any tax upon a sale 

» another dealer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I say. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They do not charge any tax upon its sale 
» a manufacturer; but when the manufacturer sells it he has 

pay a tax of 18 cents a pound. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the 
his just makes a differential between those dealers who deal 
in the raw product, selling it directly to the consumer, and 
those dealers who manufacture it and sell it to the consumer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a poundage tax. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a question between the local dealers 
aud the manufacturers of tobacco generally. That is all it is. 
It is a differential. It affords another profit. 


get any 
That is 


Senator yield? 


Mr. SIMMONS. Of course. It is just a discrimination in | 
favor of the dealer of 10 cents a pound; that is all. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Muy I ask the Senator from Tennessee, 


then, if tobacco ought to pay a tax, what objection can there be 
to the dealer paying it? It does not affect the farmer's right 
to sell, and in fact it helps the farmer to get a market directly 
with the consumer, because his tobacco does not bear this S-cent 
tax, 
the farmers’ cooperative and encourages the sale by the farmer 
directly to the consumer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does not interfere with the farmer or 
the farmers’ cooperative associations at all, because neither the 
farmer nor the farmers’ cooperative associations have to pay 
any tax whatsoever. They sell without paying any tax. This 
will furnish a local market for tobacco in its raw state, wholly 
unmanufactured. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why does it furnish a local market? 
farmer can supply that local market direct. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. If the Senator will let me give an illus- 
tration of what I mean, suppose, for instance, that in one of 
the Senator’s counties in Arkansas—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. The farmer is not going to come clear 
across from Tennessee over into my State at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all. There has to be some dealer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It strikes me that the tax is really in 
behalf, then, of the farmer and his cooperative association, and 
permit him to have a discriminatory tax, and no farmer ought 
to complain of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; if the Senator will permit me, the 
farmer and bis association are permitted to sell directly to the 
consumer without any tax at all. It is one of those great 
concessions that we have made to farmers and to cooperative 
farming associations all through our revenue system. We have 
allowed him to sell direct. The Government loses that revenue, 


The 


It keeps the dealer from coming into competition with | 
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Everybody knows that the Government loses that revenue. 18 
cents 8 pound; but to help the farmer, to help the producer, if 
he can find some consumer who will bay his product 
may sell it to him without paying any tax at all 

Of course, the farmers generally have not taken advantave 


direct, he 


of that, because the farmer has found it probably more to hi 
advantage to sell his tobacco upon the warehouse floor ro 
some extent the farmers have taken advantage of and in 
some sections they have advertised sales of tobacco direct to 
the consumer and have built up a considerable trade: but that 
trade is limited to the amount produced by the individual 
farmer. 

The Government, by making a concession to that class 


has said to the farmer: “ Although we lose the revenue upo 
your tobacco, we will give you this exemption from 
t has maintained all the time, however, through 
laws except the one to which the Senator refers 
quickly repealed, that the dealer—that includes ware 
houseman, that includes everybody who buys upon the floor 


taxation 
all of our 
which was 


the 


of the warehouse; that includes everybody who deals in 
tobacco upon a large scale—shall comply with these rigid 
regulations, so that the Government may keep trace of this 
tobacco after it leaves the hands of the farmer, in the inter: 


of protecting its revenue. He must make these inventor 
he must make these reports: he must give these bond 
Then he may sell, but only to another dealer; and his books 
must show the dealer to whom he sold, and the dealer to 
whom he has sold must file his report with the collector, 
showing it; so that the Government still, though he sells to 


another dealer, keeps up with that particular lot of tobacco 
Then, finally, the dealer can sell to nobody except the manu- 
facturer; so that the Government has absolute trac« 


ot every 

pound of this tobacco except that which the farmer sells 
This bill seeks to give to these dealers the privilege of sell- 
ing directly to the farmer, without any accounting of their 
sales to the farmer, upon their paying less than one-half of 
the tax which the law has reserved against sales of tobacco 
to consumers. Why, Mr. President, if this bill should pass 
in this form we would have a large per cent of the dealers 
who now buy leaf tobacco and sell it only to the manufae- 


turer selling directly to consumers, advertising, entering into 
it as a business in competiton with the manufacterer of 
tobacco, and paying a rate of 8 centS a pound as against a 
rate of 18 cents a pound paid by the manufacturer. That 
would be utterly unfair to the tobacco industry this 
country. 

Mr. President, every farmer knows—and I am a farmer my- 
self; I cultivate more than a hundred acres in tobacvo—every 
farmer knows that his market for tobacco depends upon the 
prosperity and success of the tobacco manufacturers and deal- 
ers, the most highly taxed people we have in the United States. 
We tax the tobacco manufacturer upon the leaf, we tax him 
upon the cigar, we tax him upon the smoking tobacco, we tux 
him upon the snuff, we tax him upon everything that he makes 
out of this leaf tobacco, and at a high rate, the highest rate 
that ever has been imposed upon an American product. 
Practically every tax that we have imposed during war times 


of 


| has been reduced three or four times from the high peak prices 
| that we established during that period, except two, and those 


er 


two are the taxes that we imposed upon corporations and the 
taxes that we imposed upon tobacco. 

Everybody recognized during the war that tobacco was a 
very good source of revemue for the Government, and we taxed 
it just as heavily as we thought the trade would bear. It was 
supposed that those taxes would be reduced after the war, but 
so far there has been no reduction. The first reduction, Mr. 
President, is the little reduction proposed here upon 8-cent and 
5-cent cigars. That is the first reduction since the war. 

The prosperity of this business has been very great, I adiit. 
These manufacturers have built up an enormous market here 
and abroad. They have sent their agents into every country of 
the world. They have propagandized those countries in behalf 
of American tobacco. They have started the use of tobacco in 
China. They have started the use of tobacco in Japan They 
went all through Africa and Asia and Europe establishing 
markets for American tobacco, and they have built up a great 
trade; and by reason of their prosperity and the money that 
they spent in seeking new markets for this product of the 
farmer, they have made it possible for the farmer to expand 
this industry and to get splendid returns from his products. 

I say to the Senator that if it were not for the sustained 
prices we are getting for our tobacco to-day in the parts of 
the South which the boll weevil has invaded, bringing de- 
struction in his path, the farmers of the South would have 
been to-day in a worse condition than the farmers of the 
West. As it is, I am glad to say—of course, I am from the 
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that while the condition of the farmers in my section 
is not good by any means, it is relatively good as compared 
with the condition of the farmers in the West. That is by 
reason of the good prices that they have been able to obtain 
for this product very largely, in some sections almost en- 
tirely; and these good prices have been the result of the 
prosperity of these great tobacco-manufacturing concerns that 
have found these new markets for our product. To say that 
they shall pay a tax of 18 cents a pound, while somebody who 
happens to buy tobacco upon the floor of the warehouse and 
store it shall be permitted to come into competition with them 
and sell to their consumers upon the basis of a tax of 8 cents 
a pound is a great Injustice. It is not only an injustice, Mr. 
President, but if this amendment is adopted it will inevitably 
disorganize this great industry. 

[ am very earnest about this matter, because I feel its deep 
importance, It is not a little question at all to the tobacco 
furmer and to the tobacco manufacturer. It simply proposes 
to build up a preferential class. We made a preferential class 
with reference to the actual producer, and he is entitled to it. 
I am glad we gave it to him; but now to make a middle 
preferential class in favor of a dealer’ in tobacco as against a 
manufacturer of tobacco, to my mind, would be carrying the 


South 
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thing too far and inviting danger to a great industry and | 
to the farmer who produces the raw material which they | 
manufacture 

M McKELLAR. Mr. President, when the Senator from 


North Carolina said that it brought about competition between 
the 
have a 
product, 


practical monopoly of the manufacture of that great 
he stated the fact just as it is. I think there is a dis- 


mall dealers and the manufacturers of tobacco, who now | 


crimination, and a very great discrimination, against the smaller | 


dealer under the law as it is. The storekeeper in the tobacco 
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Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator Is exactly right about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the merchant who buys tobacco from 
the farmer can sell it to any licensed dealer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But he can not sell to the consumer. [ 
may be a tobacco user; I may like tobacco in its natural state. 
I ean not go to any store in a community where tobacco is 
raised and buy it unless I pay 18 cents a pound to the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator says he should be entitled 
to sell it to the consumer with an 8-cent-a-pound tax, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, because there is a difference 
between selling tobacco in its raw state and selling tobacco iy 
its manufactured state; quite a difference. 

Mr. President, the question is whether these little country 
dealers shall be crushed out, as they were in 1918, when the 
law was repealed. I think they should be allowed to have their 
rights. I think they should be allowed to sell tobacco upon the 
imposition of the smaller tax. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We people who are not addicted to the 
use of that filthy weed do not yet get any kind of an under- 
standing of this matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sorry to say I do not use it either. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then why was the Senator arguing about 
it so earnestly, complaining because he could not buy it at 
every store? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will tell the Senator why I said that. 
My State is a tobacco State. We raise an enormous quantity 
of tobacco. There are about 25 counties in Tennessee where 





| tobacco is the principal article produced, and I am iniensely 


district is not now permitted to sell to the consumer at all. 
There may be consumers who want to buy from him; he may 
have a country store—— 

Mr. SIMMONS, He can sell it just as I sell my tobacco. 

Mr. McKHNLLAR. Yes; but he can not sell it in its unmanu- 
fuctured state without paying 18 cents—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Pight cents. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; under the present law he can not do 
it unless he pays 18 cents, becpuse the great manufacturers 
of tobaeco of the country Yo not want any competition; they | 
do not want even small competition; they do not want the | 


country merchant to come in that small competition in dealing 
with the product unmanufactured. If there is any discrimina- 
tion about it, it is that discrimination which comes from a 
great monopoly controlling the manufacture of this product, 
and seeking to crush out even the smallest competitors, like 
the rural storekeepers, who could sell the tobacco in its original 
state to those who wanted to consume it in its original state. 


Ix that fair? Should we crush out the small dealer in any 
such way as that? The Congress thought it ought not to be 
done in 1909, and until 1918 it was the law, and now we do 


not restore the law of that time, but we propose such a tax 
on the country merchant that he can pay that reasonable tax 
and sell his product, as he should have a right to sell it. 

The Senator from North Carolina talked about not being 
able to keep up with him. Why can they not keep up with 
the dealer? Of course the department can keep up with the 
dealer, If he sells his tobacco without paying the tax, he 
will have done an unlawful act, and he is not going to do 
an unlawful act. 

The Senator says it comes in competition with the farmer. 
Not in the slightest. It helps the farmer. The farmers are 
not protesting against the passage of this bill. The cooperatives 
are not protesting against the passage of this bill. It is the 
great manufacturers, who come in competition with these small 
country storekeepers, "who are protesting. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator misunderstood me. I did not 
say that the Government could not keep up with the licensed 
dealer, who has the warehouse, and who has inspection. I 
said the Government could not keep up with the little mer- 
chant, who bought the tobacco from the farmer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Government will keep up with every 
dealer in this kind of tobacco, just as it keeps up with every 
other dealer where a Federal tax is imposed. There is not 
the slightest trouble about it. There is but one question in 
this matter: Are we going to permit the small country mer- 
chant to be deprived of the right to sell tobacco in its raw 
state to a consumer, simply because the manufacturers of 
tobacco feel that it would not be to their advantage? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, a merchant can not become 
a dealer unless he complies with all the terms of the law, 
requiring him to give a bond, and so on. 


————— en 


interested in it. I regret that I do not use it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator can possibly practice up. 
Frankly, I want to find out just what the enormous row is 
about. As I understand it finally from the Senator from 
North Carolina, any dealer, upon paying 8 cents a pound, 
may sell leaf tobaceo to the consumer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He can do so if the House provision shall 
pass. If the amendment proposed by the Senate committee, 
striking out the House provision, shall prevail, then a dealer 
can not sell at all unless he pays the manufacturer's tax of 
18 cents. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The thing I am curious to know is, in 
what respect is the farmer interested, except to make it more 
difficult for the local dealer to come in competition with him 
when he wants to sell to the consumer? . 

Mr. McKELLAR. For instance, suppose I wanted to buy 
some tobacco in its raw state, and I live-in a State where 
there is no tobacco, as the Senator suggested, and I write a 
letter to a country merchant in the town.of Springfield, which 
is a small place in my State, and ask him to send me 5 pounds 
of tobacco in its raw state by parcel post. He could not do 
that. He would not have the right to do it unless he paid the 
full manufacturer’s tax. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is exactly what I am coming to. 
He could turn the order over to the farmer whe grew the 
tobacco and give him a preferential market, in which he would 
have an advantage up to 18 cents a pound. It gives him a 
direct protection against people dealing in his product and 
gives him the market. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Here is the practical difficulty about 
that. It is just as the Senator from North Carolina said a 
few moment ago, that the farmers do not take advantage of 
this because their market, and their only market, is with the 
manufacturers. He was mistaken about that to this extent, 
as I will explain: The local market consists of the manu- 
facturers, of course, the great Tobacco Trust, as it is known. 
That is the local market. The farmers of my State, and of 
every other tobacco State, have a tremendous market abroad, 
because many foreign governments buy tobacco and sell it as 
a Government monopoly. The Senator from North Carolina 
talked about the great good the large manufacturers of this 
country have done the farmers in making a market through- 
out the world. On the contrary, the great good has come 
from the demand from foreign governments, and it does not 
pass through the manufacturers’ hands at all. They come to 
our State and buy. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I was about to come to. If 
there is 18 cents a pound tax, where the dealer sells it, why 
will it not make the foreign buyers come to the cooperative 
farmers’ warehouses, or to the farmer direct, and buy? 


He will pay 18 cents? 





Mr. McKELLAR. They do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then the farmer has an actual preferential 
rate of 18 eents a pound, and he can absorb that, and the 
manufacturer can not invade his market until it gets above 18 
nts a pound. 


McKELLAR. It 
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Mr. does not affect the farmer or the | 
farmer's cooperative at all, because hey are specifically ex- 
cept d. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me just a mo- 
ment, the Senator says there is a tremendous demand for to- 
bacco abroad. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 


\r. CARAWAY. No dealer can get 
it paying a tax of 18 cents a pound. 
Mr. McKELLAR. That is right. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The farmer can go into it without paying 
a penny of tax, under the provisions of the bill, and he bas 

preferential market, with a protection of 18 cents a pound, 
but you strip that from him if you let the local dealer go into 
the leaf-tobacco market without paying a tax. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Dill as passed by the House does not 
provide that he shall go in without paying a tax. It provides 
je shall pay an 8-cent tax. If the Senator will let me explain, 
I am sure I can make it perfectly plain to him. The foreigner 
who comes here does not come to the dealer. For instance, the 
Government of Italy is one of the largest purchasers of to- 
The Italians do not come to any, dealer; they come to 
the local warehouseman and get their tobacco. All that thi 
nrovision does is to permit the country merchant to deal locally 
in tobaceo in its raw state, and he must sell it, not to foreigners 
not to manufacturers, but must sell it alone to those who con- 
the tobacco. 


into that market with- 


bacco. 


N 


me 


It does seem to me that the local dealer ought to have a right 
to do that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. To do it at the expense of the grower? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; it forms an additional market for 

at particular kind of tobacco. There are very few people 
who use tobacco in its raw state, comparatively speaking, but 
i give an additional market to these dealers, and to 
whatever extent they build it up, they will have the right to 

l As a matter of fact, the cooperative associations and the 
producers of tobacco do not sell it in its raw state, anyway. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it is sold locally, it must be sold in com- 
petition with the farmer. 


‘ } 
i does 


ce 


Mr. McKELLAR. Quite the contrary; it must be sold in 
competition with the manufacturer. 
Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator says it is sold locally. If it 


is sold locally, it must be sold in competition with the grower, 
cause sold locally means sold where it has been produced. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, if the Senator knows ho more 
about it than that, he will just have to take whatever course he 
Chooses, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ten- 
ssee yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. If the dealer can buy, and has to pay a 
tax of only 8 cents, and the manufacturer has to pay a tax of 
1S cents, is there not brought into the market competition with 
the farmer, as far as the ultimate consumer is concerned? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. No; notat all. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In other words, he has tobacco 
has paid only 8 cents—— 

Mr. McCKELLAR. He can not sell it to anybody but to the 
man who consumes it. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to explain just one thing more. 
Those who think that the country merchant should not be 
deprived of this privilege of selling tobacco will vote “nay”; 
those who think he ought to be deprived, and that the manufac- 
turers ought to have the sole control of the tobacco markets of 

he country, will yote in the affirmative. I ask for a vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs upon 
usreeing to the amendment on page 216, covering lines 6 to 15, 
inclusive, as proposed by the committee, and on this question 
the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Will the Senator from New York yield to 
me for just a moment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My colleague [Mr. Tyson] has called my 
attention to the fact that he does not think it is understood 
that this tobacco which is proposed to be sold to the con- 
sumer is to be used by the consumer in its absolutely raw 
state. It is not to be changed in any way. It is simply sold 


and he 
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in the leaf, without being twisted. It can not be twisted. If 
it is, under the opinion of the department, it becomes manu 


factured. Therefore it has to be sold in its raw state, without 





any stems taken out, without being mashed in the slight 
degree. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, introductory to what I have 
to say I would like to ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sac | 
how much money was i lved In the question of the mut i 
fire insurance companies’ amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The mutual fire and casualty—— 

Mr. COPELAND. In imply the farmers’ fire-insurance 
companies. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know the or 

Mr. COPELAND. Was it $100,000% 

Mr. SMQOT No one can tell the moult he ' f vy are 
all together. There was about $56,000 ll Li 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will th nator from New 
York yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Sena from New 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask my friend from New York if he 
will not permit us to have a vote on the tobacco amendment 
before he pr weeds to discuss ome other matte I am s ‘ 

| the debate on the tobacco amendment has been aus 
May we not have a vote on it? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am perfectly willing to yleld the floor If 

the Presiding Officer will assure me that I can have it when 
| the vote is taken I do not want an adjournment or recess 
| taken before I have a chance to address the Senate briefls 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from New 

| York shows his usual agility in addressing the Chair he un- 
doubtedly will be recognized. 

Mr. SIMMONS Mr. President, in connection with the 

| amendment which is now under consideration and upon which 
we are about to take a vote, I send to the desk a statement 
submitted by the Tobacco Manufacturers Association of the 
United States formally opposing the provision, mainly upon 
the ground that I have already stated, and I ask permission 


to have it printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
I desire to say that if the amendment prevails and the deal 
ers are permitted to sell the tobacco upon the basis of an 8-cent 


tax, they will develop a very large business in the sale of to- 
bacco, and the Government will lose 10 cents a pound upon 
; each pound of tobacco sold. The effect upon the revenues of 
| the country, if that method is adopted and sanctioned by the 


law, in my judgment, would result 
$30,000,000 of revenue to the 


in a loss of 


Government 


S20 000.000 or 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Carolina is granted 

The statement is as follows: 

PROTEST AGAINST NEW TAX ON LBAF TOBACCO SUBMITTED ON BREHALI r 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS 
(See. 401, subdivision b, p. 203 Senate Committee Print No. 1, also 
lines 25 and 26, p. 204, and lines 1 to 5, p. 205 id.) 
To the Senate Committee on Finance: 

On behalf of the tobacco manufacturers, as well as manufacturers of 
cigars and cigarettes, including also a large number of tobacco job 
bers, embraced within this association, we are taking the liberty of 
submitting this earnest protest against the enactment of subdivision 
(b) of section 401, H. R. 1 (Senate Committee Print No. 1, p. 203), 
levying an entirely new tax upon the sale of unmanufactured leaf 
tobacco for consumption, 

Coupled with this new tax provision there is also an amendment 
prescribing packages in lines 25 and 26 on page 204 and lines 1 to 5 
on page 205 (Senate Committce Print No. 1) of the revenue bill 
passed by the Louse. 

These amendments were introduced on the floor of the House as com- 
mittee amendments without any previous intimation to the tobacco 
industry and without affording any representative interested in the 
manufactured products an opportunity to be heard or to submit any 


thereto. 
laws 


argument relative 


Under the existing tobacco farmers 


as well as cooperative 
growers’ associations are entirely unrestricted In thelr sales of leaf 
tobacco. They may sell leaf tobacco not only to dealers (which 


dealers, though, may sell only to other dealers or to manufacturers) 
but even to consumers without any tax or-any regulations whatsoever. 

Thus in recent years quite a number of individuals or concerns have 
developed a new of selling leaf tobacco In small packages, 
from 1 to 10 pounds, direct to consumers by mail. These people are 
operating as agents for tobacco farmers, or holding themselves out as 
such, so that they may carry on this traffic without any restrictions 
and without paying any tax on the tobaeco sold. 

As will be seen from photostats of some of the advertisements repro- 
duced herein, these leaf tobacco vendors, by means of advertisements, 


business 
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are not only catering to tobacco chewers and tobacco smokers but 
also to cigar and cigarette smokers, furnishing them with printed in- 
structions how to make their own cigars and cigarettes, and also sup- 


plying them free of charge with flavoring extracts, et 


Needless to say that this traffic has been hut | to ma facturers of 
all types of tobacco products, and more particularly to manufacturers 
of smoking and chewing tobaccc 

Y«t due to the fact that these sales can’ only made direct to the 
consumer they are under existing law necessarily limited to mail-order 
business, and hence the extent of this competition with manufactured 
products has been accordingly limited 

Under the new amendment, hereinabove referred to, the present prac 
tice will remain unchanged for farmers and cooperative farmers’ asso- 
ciations, including also their so-called agents, will still remain exempt 
from paying the new tax on dire: \ to consumers Sut it will 
creaie an entirely new Industry of selling leaf tobacco put up in small 
packages through the medium of jobbers and retallers in direct competi- 


tion with manufactured products 

In other words, under this new amendment anyone might engage 
in the business of putting up brands of leaf tobacco in small pack 
ages, paying a tax thereon of 8 cents per pound, and market them 
through jobbers and retailers in the same manner as manufactured 


products are being marketed, whereas manufactured tobacco bears a 


tax of 18 cents per pound And, of cout he might advertise it as 
the farmers’ so-called agents are now advertising, knocking the mann- 
factured product and claiming all sorts of advantages for using to 
bacco In the whole leaf and, of cours too, with elaborate instructions 
how to use it, either for pipe or for chewing, or how to make cigars 
or cls tt ete (See appended specimens of advertisements.) 

It Is most respectfully and urgently submitted that such competition 
ought not to be permitted against an industry which yields over $350,- 
000,000 a year in revenue This competition would surely be directed 

cainst smoking and chewlng tobacco manufacturers, who are con 
tributing in the neighborhood of $70,000,000 a year in revenue, 

Moreover, such traffic can not but react injuriously upon the tobacco 
farmer For obviously anything which may injure the tobacco mannu- 
facturing business must ultimately react to the detriment of the 
farmer While creating a strong prejudice against the use of manu 
factured tobacco products through means of advertisements, as is now 
being done in a limited way, the entire tobacco business must neces 
sarily suffer Whatever disorganizes, as this would, the ordinary bual 
ness of manufacturing tobacco and Its products is detrimental to the 
farmer, for after all it is ordinary manufacturers of tobacco and its 
products who must furnish the real market for leaf tobacco Whether 
such disorganization results in reducing the demands of ordinary man- 
ufacturers or In inducing them to use cheaper tobacco to meet this 
new competitor who is to pay less than half the tax that the manu 
facturer is paying, the real effect would be hurtful to the tobacco 
grower. 

So that whether from the viewpoint of protecting the tobacco man- 
ufacturing Industry and the enormous revenue it produces to the Fed- 


o farming from a serlous situation, 
new and last-minute amendment 
bill 


eral Government or of saving toba 
that this 
from the revenue 


we respectfully submit 


he stricken 


should 


Respectfully submitted, 


TOBACCO MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION OF THE UnNtrep Srvires, 
By CHARLES DUSHKIND, Counsel and Managing Director. 
New York, N. Y., January 6, 1926. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Chair state the 


question ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the committee as carried 
upon page 216, where the committee proposes to strike out lines 
6 to 15, inclusive. On that question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JONES of 


Washington. Mr. President, I wish to nn- 
nounce the following general pairs: 
The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] with the Senator 


from Missouri [Mr. Reep]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworta] with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nreery]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Peprer] with the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr, Bratton]; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] with the Sera- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; 

The Senator from Deiaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLercHer] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jonzs]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD]. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator .from 
Texas [Mr. Mayrretp] is necessarily absent, If present, he 
would yote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 9, as follows: 


YEAS—48 
Bingham Ferris Keyes Robinson, Ind 
Blease George McLean Shipstead — 
Brookhart Gerry McMaster Shortridge 
Bruce Goff McNary Simmons 
Butler Gooding Means Smith 
Cameron Hale Metcalf Smoot 
Capper Harreld Moses Stanfield 
Caraway Harris Norbeck Stephens 
Copeland llarrison Oddle Warren 
Deneen Heflin Overman Watson 
Edge Jones, Wash, Pine Weller 
Edwards Kendrick Reed, Pa, Willis 

NAYS—9 


Ernst 
Frazier 
La Follette 


McKellar 
Nye 


Sackett 
Sheppard 


Trammell 
Tyson 


NOT VOTING—39 
Ashurst du Pont King Reed, Mo. 
Bayard Fernald Lenroot Robinson, Ark 
Borah Fess McKinley Schall 
Bratton Kleteher Mayfield Swanson 
Broussard Gillett Ne ely TU nderwood 
Couzens Glass Norris Wadsworth 
Cummins Greene Pepper Walsh 
Curtis Howell Phipps Wheeler 
Dale Jobnson Pittman Williams 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is one other amendment. 
on page 217 of the bill, with reference to the tobacco question 
that went over until the final decision on the amendment which 
was just agreed to. I ask that the committee amendment on 
page 217 may be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro 
stated. 

The Crirvr CLERK. 
strike out lines 18 to 


tempore. The amendment will be 


On page 217 the committee proposes to 
25. inclusive, in the following words: 


All unmanufactured leaf tobacco sold or removed for sale or consump 
tion (except by the thereof, or a tobacco growers’ cooperative 
association as defined in svbdivision (f) of section 3360 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended) shall be put up fn such packages (not exceeding 
in number) the Commissioner of Internal Revenue with 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 


grower 


six as the 


The amendment was agreed to. 
THE SITUATION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I believe I am right in my 
understanding that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] said, 
in connection with the farmers’ fire-insvrance companies and 
the amendment just agreed to this afternoon, that the amount 
involved is about $58,000. I want to call attention to the fact 
that to-day the Senate for 2 hours and 12 minutes listened to 
he Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] in a reply to a criti- 
cism passed upon the Bureau of Internal Revenue by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] a day or two ago— 
2 hours and 12 minutes. The Senate also spent an hour and 
55 minutes discussing the relief to be afforded the farmers 
muiual fire-insurance companies—1l hour and 55 minutes 
I am very glad, indeed, that the Senate saw fit to reverse its 
committee in that particular matter and to exempt the farm- 
ers’ fire-insurance companies. I am in full approval of the 
matter. 

But I want the country to know that to-day the Senate of 
the United States spent 1 hour and 55 minutes giving consid 
eration to a question involving an“amount varying, according 
to the statements made to me, from $50,000 to $58,000. I find 
that certain distinguished administration Senators went back 
on the committee and reversed the committee in order that 
they might throw out a little sop to the farmer, who is always 
fooled by the Republican Party. I hope on this occasion that 
the farmer may be shrewd enough to see that there must be 
some special reason when such rock-bound Republicans vote 
anything of real money to the farmer. 

I find that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Deneen], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr, Hare], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means}, 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Norpeck], who has be- 
come very regular of late, the Senator from California [Mr. 
SuHortrince], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], and 
the distinguished chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mitte, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Butter], vote: 
for $58,000 relief to the millions of farmers of the country. 

It took an hour and 55 minutes to afford that infinitesima! 
relief. But, Mr. President, for fear that the tax bill might 
be delayed, the Senate refused to do anything for the people 
of this country who are suffering on account of the coal strike. 
Fifty-eight thousand dollars, a year’s rebate, is given to the 
farmers and their mutual fire-insurance companies, yet for 
this very day of Saturday, February 6, while we have been in 


COAL 
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cession in this body, the losses in wages to the anthracite coal 
miners, according to the Literary Digest, have been $1,150,000. 
While we spent an hour and 55 minutes in saving the farmers 
of this country $58,000, we have kept out of the pockets of the 
miners in Pennsylvania for one day’s wages, today’s wages, 
$1,150,000. 

Mr. President, on my desk I have a telegram from the Cath- 
olie priest in Minersville, Pa., saying: 

Please for the love of humanity urge President Coolidge to intervene 
in the anthracite coal strike situation. Neither the Senate nor the 
resident of the United States can any longer look with cold indiffer- 
ence upon the plight of so many people suffering from cold and bunger. 


The telegram is signed by Rev. Joseph A. Karalius, of St. 
Francis Church. 

Here [exhibiting] is a letter from St. Patrick's Rectory 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., begging that we do something in this 

atter. 

” fake {exhibiting] is a letter from the Pottsville Merchants 
Association of Pennsylvania, referring to the disastrous con- 
ditions of business in that community. 

Here [exhibiting] is a letter from the Shenandoah, Pa., 
Merchants Association, referring to the starvation and business 
depression because of the indifference to and inactivity in bring- 
ing about a settlement of the coal strike. 

Mr. President, I have here letters from pastors of churches of 
my city of New York, one from the Nazarene Congregational 
Chureh and also letters from other churches. I have another 
letter from the Millerson Realty Corporation, begging that 
action be taken to bring about a discontinuance of the coal 
strike because a thousand families in buildings that they own 
are suffering from the cold because of the inability to get coal. 

Mr. President, on the sidelines and from occasional references 
in the newspapers I see the charge made that the New York 
Democrats are playing politics. We do not have to play politics 
in this matter. All the people in my State who are suffering 
are Democrats. We do not have to play politics; we are not 
going to get any votes by our efforts in this behalf. Neither do 
I want to embarrass the President of the United States. 

If I were President of the United States, under the circum- 
stances I am pot sure but I would take exactly the position he 
takes. He has been slapped so many times by the Senate that 
he does not want to be slapped again. He has no reason to 
believe that the Senate wants the strike settled. I have not 
the slightest doubt, however, if the Senate would pass a resolu- 
tion requesting the President to bring the operators and the 
strikers to the White House for a conference, that the warm- 
hearted President in the White House would be glad to do it. 
He would have the assurance that if he failed in his effort the 
Senate would not criticize him and find fault with him. If the 
President of the United States, who personifies the public opin- 
ion of this country, can not bring about arbitration for a settle- 
ment of this strike nobody can. 

I know what it means to intervene in a strike. I have had 
some experience in that matter myself, Mr. President. In New 
York in 1919 the day was set for a strike of the stationary en- 
gineers and firemen, the men who furnish heat to the apart- 
ment houses, the hotels, the clubs, and the business houses of 
New York. We were at the beginning of an epidemic of influ- 
enza, which was then raging in the city. I went before that 
body of 7,000 strikers in the Lexington Theater one Sunday 
afternoon. I had to go with a police guard to get in. 

I pointed out to them what it would mean to have a strike 
and have the fires go out in those buildings; that pneumonia 
and deaths by the thousands would follow in the city. I 
pointed out to them what had happened the previous fall of 
1918, when 35,000 of our citizens died of influenza and pneu- 
monia. In the name of humanity I begged them to end the 
strike. It was easier to get them to do it than to get those 
who were on the other side of the controversy, but they came 
together and the strike was settled. 

I had a similar experience in the milk strike, another one 
in the strike of the draymen carrying foods, and another when 
the railroad “rump” strike was on. Mr. President, if the 
health commissioner of one city can bring about an adjustment 
ot strikes, why can not the great President of the United 
States do so? 

The President of the United States is the outstanding figure 
in this eountry, the man who means more to the operators 
and the miners than does any other individual in America. 
Why not ask him to make an effort to bring about a resump- 
tien of coal mining? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I see the Senator from Nevada {Mr 
Oppi&]} is in the Chamber. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Nevada if he knows what reason the Secretary of Com 
merce has for not making some report upon the 
Oddie bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the able pen of the Senator 
from Nevada drew the bill referred to by the Senator from 
Mississippi. The Senator from Nevada has had that bill be 
fore the Senate since the Sth day of December: it was the 
third bill presented here. It makes provision for carrying out 
the recommendations of the Coal Commission and has in it a 
splendid provision for dealing with an emergency like this. I 
should be very glad if the Senator from Nevada would tell us 
what is keeping back that bill. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, since I have been asked by the 
Senator from New York and the Senator from Mississippi to 
make a statement regarding the bill introduced by me in De 
cember, which was referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining, of which I am chairman, 1 will state that, as chairman 
of the committee, I referred that bill to the Department of 
Commerce, as is customary in such cases, for an opinion. Se 
far no report has come to the committee from the department, 

Several weeks ago when the coal question and that bill were 
under discussion in the Senate I made a very brief statement 
and expressed the opinion that during the pendency of the 
unfortunate controversy in the anthracite coal industry of 
Pennsylvania I did not believe it wise to press for action on 
my bill. It was not drawn as an emergency measure, although 
it contains a provision dealing with emergencies when they 
arise, 

Mr. President, I sympathize most deeply with the people of 
Pennsylvania who are suffering as a result of this unfortunate 
conflict in the anthracite coal industry, and I hope that that 
situation will soon be relieved; but, to be perfectly frank, I do 
not believe that a national emergency exists so long as there is 
an abundance of bituminous coal to be had. I am not dis- 
cussing now the prices charged and the possible excess profits 
made by the dealers in coal; that matter is being considered 
by a Senate committee; but I belleve that my bill, which con- 
templates general coal legislation, can be handled more wisely 
if when it is debated there shall exist no controversy in the 
coal industry. I believe under the heat of passion we can not 
secure just and wise legislation as we can at other times. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, before the Senator 
his seat, if the Senator from New York will permit me 

Mr, COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, there is not much heat and 
passion about the present situation; but there is a great deal 
of cold surrounding it. However, the Senator introduced his 
bill on the 8th of December, I think? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, taking its usual course, it was 
sent to the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator sent it to the Department of 
Commerce around the 10th of December. 

Mr. ODDIE. Within a day or so of that date. 

Mr. HARRISON. It has been some two months before the 
Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. ODDIE. Something less than that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, about that length of time. Has 
the Senator had any conference with the Secretary of Com- 
merce with reference to his bill pending this controversy? 

Mr. ODDIE. I had a very short conference with the Secre- 
tary some weeks ago, as I mentioned on the floor of the Sen 
ate in my discussion of the bill about two weeks ago, and in 
that conference I asked the Secretary if he would give the 
bill careful consideration. Ue said he would. I told him 
frankly that I thought while the coal controversy in Pennsy!- 
vania was pending, action on my bill might have a tendency 
to embarrass any possible settlement. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator think the Secretary of 
Commerce is holding the bill back and not making a report 
beeause of anything the Senator told him, or because of some- 
thing the President, perhaps, may have told him, or is he act- 
ing on his own initiative? 

Mr. ODDIE. I can not answer that, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator think that the Secre- 
tary was influenced by what the Senator teld him, namely, 
that he did not think any action should be taken while the 
strike was pending? 

Mr. ODDIE. I can not say to the Senator from Mississippi 
whether the Secretary of Commerce is holding back a report 
because of what I told him or not. He is a man of ability 
and is able to make up his own mind on matters of this kind. 


so-called 


takes 








Mr. HARRISON. I was merely trying to find out, if I 
could, what is the reuson why the Secretary of Commerce does 
not make a report on this bill, which has been before him 
for two months and relates to a very important matter, one 
in which the country interested, as well as the people in 
the coal regions and in the Northeast. I did not know whether 
the Senator had tried to get a report from him; had insisted 
that one be submitted, or had told the Secretary to hold it 
back and not make a report, because he did not think Con- 
ere ought to consider the subject at this time. 

Mr. ODDIE Mr. President, I have not asked the Secretary 
to withhold his report at all. My statement to him was a com 

ent « uy own as to my opinion of the situation as it ex- 

do at that time I can not answer for the Secretary, be 
cause I know speaks for himself. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, what we have learned from 

chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining reminds 
me of the proposition which the President discussed in his mes 
sage, namely, that the recommendations of the Coal Commission 
hould be carried out and authority should be written into the 


iw so that t 
ihe ¢ mereency, 


ref 


e President in time of emergency might deal with 
Hlere is a bill which embodies all those recom- 


mendations rred to the Secretary of Commerce—shall I say 


the overworked Secretary of Commerce? The department of 
neral reference, the Commerce Department, is headed by this 
Secretary, Who has time to worry about rubber used in tires 
ed by the rich, but who has not had time to give considera- 
iion to a matter having to do with the health and lives of 
women and children. If that bill had come back from the 
President's Cabinet by Christmas or by the first week in Janu- 
iry, it could have been law by this time, and we would have 
had the authority which the President says he must have. 

Mr. President, the Republican Party can not escape respon- 
ibility for this situation; and so far as my voice will carry I 
want the people in this country who are going to shiver with 
the cold over Sunday to know that a member of the President’s 
Cabinet and the party in power in this administration are 
responsible for the situation. 

Mr. HEFLIN Mr. President, the Senator spoke a little while 


ago about the Democrats in New York being cold, while the 


Republicans were not suffering from the cold. I take it from 
that statement that the Senator is fighting for relief for the 


cold Democrats, while his colleague [Mr. WapswortH] is voting 
on the side of the warm Republicans. The Senator’s colleague 
is not with him in this matter; is he? 


Mr. COPELAND, I was very sorry, I may say in reply to 
iy friend from Alabama, that my colleague voted as he did. 
You know, in Washington we have that great joy, the political 


yossip. Myr. President, if Al. Smith decides not to be a candi- 
date for governor-——I hope he will not so decide—I assume that 
my colleague [Mr. Wapswortnu] will be the Republican candi- 
date for governor; and then in 1928 New York State will have 
the Republican presidential nominee, Mr. WapswortH, and 
the Democratic nominee, Mr. Smith. Then we will find out, Mr. 
resident, just how the poor people in New York will vote, 
and 1 am here to say that they will vote for Al. Smith. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator from New York if 
he is willing to let the Democrats name their own candidate in 
oN 


Mr. COPELAND. The Democratic Party always does just 
exactly as it wants to do, 
Mr. HEFLIN. The 

nomination. 


Senator himself might accept the 


Mr. COPELAND. Not at all; not at all. It is bad enough to 
be a Senator! But, Mr. President, putting prophecy aside, I 


hope the Senators over Sunday will carry in mind those pic- 
tures representing coal lines in my city. Bear in mind that 
those pictures on the wall over there were taken before this 
last snowstorm. I hope they will bear in mind that there are 
thousands upon thousands of people, thousands upon thousands 
of families in the cities of the northeast who are unhappy and 
uneomfortable and threatened with disease and perhaps with 
death, some of them, because of the unwillingness of the Re- 
publicans in this body to afford any measure of relief. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk a telegram, which I received a short time ago, and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and the telegram will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


New Yorn, N. Y., February 4, 1926. 


The 


Hien. Davip Reep, 
United States Senator, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
HoNORABLE Str: Newspaper reports of this morning state that 


Senajor CoreLannD, ef New York, addressed the Senate yesterday on 
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he and stated that the people 
freezing to death on account of fuel shortage. 
bear out these 
coal, if any, 
fuel at any 
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coal situation 


in New England 
Investigation does 
The public are responsible for the shortag: 
in New England, for they had opportunities to « 
time during the past three months. As 
inion mines in central Pennsylvania, as well as on the 
Lake Erie Railroad, working under the Jacksonville 
our inability to price sufficient to cover 
duction we are working only three days a week. 
50.000 100,000 tons of run-of-mine bituminous coal to any, 
that Senator COPELAND may designate at a 1 lee 
board mines on Clearfield rate of freight de] 
1926. 


facts. 


operators of 
Bessem & 
scale, owlng 1 
our costs of nr: 


We can offer fy 


) 
receive a 


to 
sponsible dealer 
of $2.50 free on 
before April 1, 
Watney & Kemmerer 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to make one obserya- 
tion in connection with the coal situation. 
Undoubtedly the State of Pennsylvania, in which this co) 
flict exists, has power to deal with it in a manner not com- 
mitted to the Federal Government. I had the opportunity 


suggest to many coal operators, as well as coal consuny a, 
recently in Philadelphia that the legislature of that State 


were in session, that they had the power to deal with this 
important matter under the authority which belonged to the 
legislature of the State, and that their powers were noi 
limited, as were the powers of the Federal Government. 

It does seem to me that the crisis which has been referred t: 
ealls for some action by the Legislature of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and it would seem to me that they should take action 
and that the responsibility rests upon them rather than upon 
the Federal Government or upon the President of the United 
States. 

I do not mean to say that the Federal Government may not 
under certain circumstances, perhaps under the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution of the United States, enact 
legislation to deal with emergencies which contemplate the 
shipment or the prevention of the shipment of coal from ore 
State to another. I am not addressing myself to that ques- 
tion, but merely accentuating what I believe is an important 


fact, that the people of Pennsylvania and the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania should deal with this question. 
Just one word more, and then I shall take my seat. Thi: 


matter is not pertinent to what I have just observed. 


RESCUB OF CREW OF FREIGHTER “ ANTINOE” 


My attention ts called, from reading the papers, to the fol- 
lowing dispatch: 

UNITED STATES MAY 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 5. 

by President Coolidge 


WITHHOLD AWARDS 


The Department of Commerce will be asked 
to determine whether the American 
ment, through granting of medals or otherwise, should accord off 
cial honor to the officers and crew of the President Rooseveit, who 
rescued 25 men from the disabled British freighter Antinoe. 

Pending action by the department, the President is inclined to be- 
lieve the rescuers have been sufficiently recognized by the British Gov- 
ernment for their heroism in saving the lives of British sailors. 


Mr. President, the action of the officers and men of the Amer- 
ican ship President Roosevelt has brought to them the admira- 
tion and encomiums of the civilized world. Particularly in 
Great Britain they have been the recipients of compliments and 
of friendly consideration ; they have been received with warm 
acclaim by people in high official station; and their splendid 
and superb act of heroism has challenged the admiration of 
that country. It does seem to me that in this country we 
should express our approval, and that, if the executive depart- 
ment does not act, the Senate of the United States should take 
some action expressing its thanks for and commendation of the 
splendid and heroic deed of these men. 

Some one has just put in my hand a paper in which the 
following article appears: 


Govern- 


BRITAIN OFFICIALLY LAUDS SBA HEROPS—PERSONAL GREETINGS OF KING 
PRESENTED TO “ ROOSEVELT” MEN AND OFFICERS 
(By the Associated Press) 

SovurHamMptTon, England, February 6.—The British Government to- 
day paid official tribute to the gallantry of the American officers and 
seamen of the United States liner President Roosevelt, who last week 
rescued the crew of the British freighter Antinoe. 

Welcomed into the harbor by a continuous roar of whistles and 
sirens, mingled with the cheers of thousands of persons, the liner was 
boarded by a delegation headed by the president of the board of trade, 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, acting as the personal representative of King 
George. 

Sir Philip greeted all the officers and members of the lifeboat crew 
in the name of the King, and after a luticheon presented to thore who 
engaged personally in the rescue the “gold medal for gallantry for 
saving life at sea.” He also presented plate from the board of trade 
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to Capt. George Fried, First Officer Robert Miller, Third Officer 
Thomas Sloans, and Fourth Officer Frank Upton. 
. e * . . 7 + 


Captain Fried, in reply, paid solemn tribute to those who lost their 
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lives in the great attempt and expressed gratification at having been 


able to same the Antinoe’s crew. 

The captain’s speech was punctuated by cheers. 
who followed, also was given an ovation. 
taché6 of the American embassy, spoke 
Houghton, 

The presentations were made to Captain Fried and the members of 
the rescue crew under blazing lights and with a score of motion-picture 
cameras clicking. The speeches were broadcast throughout the British 


First Officer Miller, 
Boylston Beal, special at- 
on behaif of Ambassador 


Isles 

Captain Tose, of the Antinoe, presented Captain Fried with a check 
for some £300 of voluntary contributions which he bad received after 
»hroadeasting the story of the rescue. This money will be sent to the 
families of the two men who lost their lives. 

Captain Tose also presented personal gifts of inscribed cigarette 

ses to Captain Fried and Officers Miller, Sloan, and Upton. 


My attention is also called to the following article in the 
last edition of the Evening Star, which has just been brought 
to the Senate: 


. . *. . 


CAPTAIN FRIED AWARDED NAVY CROSS BY PRESIDENT FOR HEROIC RESCUR 


Capt. George Fried, commander of the steamship President Roose- 
velt, to-day was awarded the Navy cross by President Coolidge, on the 
recommendation of Secretary Wilbur, in recognition of his heroic serv- 
ices in rescuing the crew from the British freighter Antinoe during the 
recent heavy storm in the North Atlantic. 


I wish that this belated recognition had been accorded a lIttle 
earlier, and that recognition had been extended to the crew 
as well as to the captain. At any rate I commend the President 
for his belated act in this matter. It was not to be expected, 
however, in view of the statement which I read to the effect 
that the President believed that the thanks extended by the 
British Government were sufficient recognition for their gal- 
lantry and heroism. 

Mr. JONES of Washington obtained the floor. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey, 

BARNEGAT LIGHT STATION 

Mr. EDGH. I ask unanimous consent to report a’ bill, and 
then to follow that with a request for its immediate considera- 
tion. This is an emergency measure, and I will take up just 
one minute to explain it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and the report will be received. 

Mr. EDGE. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably, without amendment, Senate bill 1746, to author- 
ize the Secretary of Commerce to transfer the Barnegat Light 
Station to the State of New Jersey ; and I submit a report (No. 
147) thereon. 

Mr. President, I shall not take up the time of the Senate at 
this hour, The approval of the Secretary of Commerce accom- 
panies the bill. It is for the purpose of permitting the State of 
New Jersey to appropriate, through its present legislature now 
in session, the sum of approximately $75,000 to save the Barne- 
gat Light. It is necessary that Congress give authority to trans- 
fer the title, so that New Jersey can make that gift to the 
Federal Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Jersey asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill just reported by him. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


ae proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
ows: 


The 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized to convey to the State of New Jersey the Barnegat 
Lighthouse Reservation, N. J., and tower thereon, the reservation 
being described as follows in deed of April 22, 1857, from John Ashley 
Brown to the United States : 

All that certain tract or lot of land situate, lying, and being on 
Long Beach in the township of Union, county of Ocean and State of 
New Jersey, being a part of the tract of land conveyed by Jacob D. 
Harring and wife by duly executed deed under their hands and seals, 
dated the 2d of April, anno Domini 1851, and recorded in the clerk's 
office of the county of Ocean at Toms River, in book 2 of deeds, page 
108, to Joseph Brown in fee, and by the said Joseph Brown and wife 
conveyed to the said John Ashley Brown in fee by deed duly executed 
under their hands and seals, bearing date the 16th day of April, anno 
Domini 1857, reference being had to said deeds as will more fully appear 
and js bounded and described as follows: Beginning at the southwest 





ee 
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corner of a lot of land belonging to the United States, running south 


2° east 850 feet to a stake or stone, thence north 88° east 528 feet. 
to a stake or stone, thence north 2° west 850 feet to the southeast 


corner of the lot belonging to the United States; thence along the line 
of the sald lot 528 feet to the place of beginning, containing 10 acres 
more or less, together with the right of way over the said John Ashley 
Brown and the free pass from sald 


premises, of persons to and 
premises conveyed by these presents, with any and al! kinds of teams, 


ice 


carriages, wagons, or other vehicles from any landing place now used 
or hereafter to be used either upon the bay, inlet, or ocean side, with 
the free use of said landings upon his said premises, subject to the 
following conditions; that is te say, the sald party of the second part 
shall restrict the keepers of the lighthouse and othe: improvements 
about to be erected upon said premises, or any other persons, from 
keeping a grocery store, tavern, or boarding house thereon: Provided, 


That the United States reserves the right for the Lighthouse Service 
to maintain a light in the tower or at such other place on the reserva 
tion as the needs of navigation may require, and the right to 


enter 
upon the reservation by the most convenient route for the purpose of 
maintenance of said light or Hghts: Provided further, That this trans 
fer is authorized to enable the State of New Jersey to maintain this 
reservation for historical purposes and for the preservation of the 
lighthouse tower, and that if the State should not continue to use the 
reservation for these purposes, the said reservation and tower shall 


revert to the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R.5858. An act for the relief of Charles 
Committee on Claims. 

H. R.183. An act providing for a per capita payment of 
$100 to each enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minne- 
sota from the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury 
of the United States; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

H. R. 585. An act for the relief of Frederick Marshall; 

H. R. 787. An act for the relief of Fayette L, Froemke; 

H.R. 1110. An act granting six months’ pay to Lucy 
Knox; 

H.R 

H. R. 

H. R. 

H. R. 


Ritzel; to the 


B, 
1840. 
2267. 


2537. 


An 
An 
An 


act for the relief of Edward A. Grimes; 
act for the relief of James J. Meehan; 
act for the relief of Arthur L. Hecykell; 
2636. An act for the relief of Claude 8. Betts; 

H. R. 2703. An act granting six months’ pay to Anton Kunz, 
father of Joseph Anthony Kunz, deceased, machinist’s mate, 
first class, United States Navy, in active service; 

H. R. 2808. An act for the relief of Paymaster Herbert Elliott 
Stevens, United States Navy; 


H. R. 3431. An sct for the relief of Frederick S. Easter ; 
H. R. 3572. An act for the relief of Russell H. Lindsay; 


H. R. 3646. An act for the relief of Herbert T. James; 

H. R. 4172. An act to place John P. Holland on the retired 
list of the United States Navy; 

H. R. 4600. An act for the relief of Frederick D. W. Baldwin; 

H. R. 5263. An act for the relief of Charles James Anderson, 
former commander, United States Naval Reserve Force ; 

H. R. 6136. An act granting six months’ pay to Constance D. 
Lathrop; and 

H. R. 7348. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Becker; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

H. R. 533. An act for the relief of Henry’ Simons ; 

H. R. 534. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
record of Benjamin S. McHenry; 


H. R. 818. An act for the relief of William A. Glasson; 

H. R. 1459. An act for the relief of William Lentz; 

H. R. 1598. An act for the relief of Robert EB. A. Landauer; 

H. R. 1717. An act for the relief of Alonzo ©. Shekell ; 

H. R. 1721. An act for the relief of Francis Forbes; 

H. R. 1827. An act for the relief of Frank Rector; 

H. R. 1962. An act for the relief of Charles F. Getchell; 

H. R. 2172. An act for the relief of Joseph A. Choate; 

H. R. 2315. An act for the refief of J. W. La Bare; 

H. R. 2745. An act to correct the military record of Tennessee 
McCloud ; 

H. R. 2787. An act for the relief of John T. O'Neil; 

H. R. 2987. An act for the relief of Samuel T. Hubbard, jr. ; 

H. R. 3107. An act for the rellef of Estle David; 

H. R. 3380. An act for the rellef of Frederick Sparks; 

H. R. 3448. An act for the relief of John Solen ; 

H. R. 3546. An act for the relief of William H. Armstrong; 

H. R. 3624. An act for the relief of Hannah Parker; 

H. R. 4252. An act for the relief of Thomas H. Burgess; 

H. R. 4287. An act for the relief of Jacob F, Webb; 
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Hi. kt. 4576. An act for the relief of James A. Hughes; 

Ht R. 4585. An act for the relief of Andrew Cullin; 

| t. 4835. An act to remove the charge of desertion from 
the records of the War Department standing against William 
J. Dunia 

Ii. Rh. 4884. An aet for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, allas 
Harry Austin; 

H. RK. 5126. An act for the relief of Henry Shull; 

H.R. 6226. An act for the relief of Edward N. Moore; 

Hi. R. 6674. An act to correct the military record of Willard | 
Thompson, deceased ; 

i1. 8. 6847. An act to correct the military record of Thorn- 
ton Jackson; 

H. R. 6874. An act for the relief of James Madison Brown; 
and 

ii. R. 7086. An act for the relief of John R. Anderson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

THE COAL SITUATION 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are many Senators here 
who would like to get away, and if it will take just a moment, 


i will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should be very sorry, indeed, to have 
this {important matter and these other questions go over. 
Why should we not stay here and do the work of the country? 
That what we are here for. We have had a lot of matters 


is 





FEBRUARY 6 


PUBLIC BATHING BEACH, SANTA BARBARA COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask unanimous consent for the y) 
ent consideration of the bill (8. 2519) to enable the Board . 
Supervisors of Santa Barbara County to maintain a free pubiic 
bathing beach on certain public land. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of tie 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with ay 
amendment, on page 2, at the end of line 12, to insert a comma 
and “in the absence of an express order of the Secretary of the 
Interior restoring the land to such laws with such restrictions 
and limitations as the said Secretary may prescribe,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorizes 
in his discretion, upon application by the Board of Supervisors of 
Santa Barbara County, Calif., to issue to such board, for the benefit of 
such county, a free permit authorizing the use, improvement, and main 
tenance of all that portion of northeast quarter northeast quarter, 
northwest quarter northeast quarter, southeast quarter northwest quar 
ter, southwest quarter northeast quarter, southeast quarter northesst 
quarter, section 20, and southwest quarter northwest quarter, section 


| 21, township 4 north, range 28 west, San Bernardino meridian, lying 


presented to us, such as the Senator from Pennsylvania has | 


up about being able to buy a carload 
mine. Certainly you can do that if you have the money to 
buy a carload of coal and to pay the freight, to pay the stor- 


called 


of coal at the | 


age fees, and to hire a truck to deliver it. All that is possible. 
But the people I am talking about do not buy coal by the 
carload. They buy it by the hundred pounds. 

I want to read just a little clipping into the Recorp, and 
then I assure my friend from Washington I will be through | 
for the week. ‘This is from the Philadelphia Ledger, and re- 


fers to conditions in Philadelphia: 
DROP IN CITY WATER PRESSURE 
STATIONS IMPAIRS SERVICE; GET 


STRAM FAILURE AT 
NEW FUEL 


rook COAL CAUSES 


PUL MPING 
Inferior coal which the city pumping stations have been forced to use 


because of the anthracite strike was responsible for the low water 


nre ure 
dock, chief of the water bureau. Mr. Murdock said that a new supply 
of high-grade anthracite was received at pumping stations last night 
and that to-day the water pressure will be normal. 

The city has been forced to use soft coal and poor grades of anthra- 
cite under the boilers at the pumping stations, 


have been unable to raise a full head of steam, and the water pressure 
las fallen off. Several sections of the city yesterday were entirely 
without water, while in many instances there was not sufficient pres- 


Bure 


to raise it above the first story of homes and buildings. 


“It has been necessary, too,” Mr. Murdock said, “to hold back some 


prevalent in the city yesterday, according to Alexander Mur- | 


As a result, engineers | 


south of the main slough as its north boundary, and the beach line of 
the Santa Barbara Channel as its south boundary, such area being 
approximately 24 acres, for a free public bathing beach, under condi 
tions which will allow the fullest use of the land for recreational pur 
poses. Such permit shall remain im full force and effect as long as 
the county complies with the conditions therein and muintains sich 
land as a free public bathing beach. Such land shall not be subjec: 
te the mining laws of the United States, in the absence of an express 
order of the Secretary of the Interior restoring the land to such laws 
with such restrictions and limitations as the said Secretary may pre- 
scribe. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FOX RIVER SRIDGES, ILLINOIS 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 5240) 
authorize the construction of a bridge across Fox River, in 
Dundee Township, Kane County, IIL, and I submit a repert 
(No. 148) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immeduiite 
consideration of the bill. ; 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Chicago & North “Western Railway Co., a corporation organized and 


| existing under the laws of the State of Illinois, and its successors and 


pressure for emergencies, especially within the last 86 hours. The | 
cold weather always brings a number of fires, and water for this pur- 
pose must be conserved.” 


I am quite hopeful that since the situation has actually gone 


assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the lox 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation in sections 15 


| and 22, township 42 north, range 8 east of the third principal meridian, 


into the cities of Pennsylvania we may have more enthusiasm | : 
| of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 


from the officials from that State to end the situation and to 
permit the people to get coal. 


POSTAL REVENUE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Washing- 
ton has kindly yielded*to me to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
will state his inquiry. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it proper to ask the present occupant 
of. the chair, who bappens to be a Senator, if he has learned 
n the Postmaster General will submit a report on the in- 
come of the Post Office Department arising from the increase 

revenue made last spring? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not recog- 
nize that as a parliamentary inquiry, but in his capacity as a 
Senator he will answer in the negative. 

ir. MCKELLAR. When will the Postmaster General submit 
the report? 
PRESIDENT 


, does not 


x" } 
\ Y 


ihe 


pro tempore. 
know. 


The Chair, in his capacity 
Senator 
EXECUTIVE 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, 


SESSION 


to the 


the same being in Dundee Township, Kane County, Ill, in accordar ce 
with the act of Congress entitled “An act to regulate the construction 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce [ report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 6090) gra..t- 
ing the consent of Congress to the State of Lilinois to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Fox River in the county of McHenry, State of Illinois, in 
section 18, township 43 north, range 9 east of the third principal 
meridian, and I submit a report (No. 149) thereon I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of ihe 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Fox River, at a point suitable to tie 
interests of navigation, in the county of McHenry, State of Illinois, 
in section 18, township 43 north, range 9 east of the third principai 
meridian, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
proved March 28, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


ap- 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BRIDGE, CHICAGO RIVER, ILL. 
Mr. BINGHAM. . From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (HI. R. 7187) 
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granting the consent of Congress to the South Park commis. | 


signers and the commissioners of Lincoln Park, separately or 


jointly, their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, | 


and operate a bridge across that portion of Lake Michigan 
lying opposite the entrance to Chicago River, Ill, and I submit 
a report (No, 150) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the biil, and it was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Park and the 
Park, separately or jointly, and their successors and 
struct, maintain, and operate, at point suitable to 
navigation, a bridge and approaches thereto across that portion 
Lake Michigan opposite the entrance to Chicago River, Ill., 
in the city of Chicago, county of Cook, and State of Illinois, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An to 
the construction bridges over waters,” approved 
23, 1906. 

2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this 
expressly re served 


The bill was reported 
ordered to a third readin 


South commissioners commissioners of 


assigns, to 


the 


econ 


a interests of 


lying 


act 


of navigable March 


Sec. act is hereby 


to the Senate without amendment, 
g, read the third time, and passed. 
BENEFITS OF PROHIBITION 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I offer for publication in the Recorp an 
address delivered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Dit] 
a few days ago in favor of prohibition. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 

printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SPEECH FOR PROHIBITION—RADIO WRC—FEBRUARY 4, 1926 
(By Senator C. C. Inti of Washington) 

What are the results of six years of prohibition? I am frank to 
say the results are both good and bad. 

First, let us consider the evil that has followed its adoption. Boot- 
leggers have smuggled great quantities of liquor into this country 
from Canada and other foreign countries. Breweries, illicit stills, and 


home brewing have produced and distributed large quantities of pol- 


sonous liquors among our people. Worst of all, those engaged in this 


illegal traffic have corrupted many of the public officials appointed and 
paid to stop the traffic. 

There is no debate about these facts. The drys admit them and 
claim the wets are te blame. The wets proclaim and even exaggerate 


them and blame prohibition. 

The debate to-night is concerned with what we should do to remedy 
these conditions. What has been proposed? 

First, to repeal the amendment. Even the wets admit this is impos- 
sible. Prohibition is a political question. Under our form of govern- 
ment the people decide political questions at the ballot box. After dis- 
prohibition and voting on it for 50 years, sentiment grew 
stronger and stronger until the people repeatedly decided overwhelm- 


cussing 


ingly for prohibition, Thirty-three of forty States had prohibition 
before the eighteenth amendment, and 21 of those 33 States were made 


dry 
ratified 


by direet vote of the people. Forty-six of the forty-eight States 
the amendment, and all but three States haye State enforce- 
ment acts to support prohibition. So, I repeat, the proposal to repeal 
the eighteenth amendment by getting 36 States agalnst it can not be 
considered seriously as a remedy for the present evils. 

in the last analysis public opinion rules in this country and public 
opinion has driven the saloon out of the United States until even the 
antiprohibitionists dare not urge its return. 

What do the antiprohibitionists propose? The 
Volstead Act to legalize the sale of beer and wine. What arguments 
do they advance in support of this remedy? They say that drunken- 
ness and deaths from alcohol are increasing under prohibition. Their 
theory is that since alcoholic liquor illegally sold increases drunken- 
ness and deaths, to legalize the sale of more alcohol will remedy these 


amendment of the 


evils. In other words, illegal liquor makes them drunk and kills them. 
Legalizing the sale of alcohol will keep them sober and save their 
lives. 


The truth is that prohibition has not caused more drunkenness and 
more deaths from alcohol in the United States. Comparative statistics 
are not conclusive nor convincing. The police of our cities charge 
everybody with being drunk whose breath smells of alcohol when 
arrested, while formerly only those who were maudlin or disorderly 
were so charged. Any man or woman need only walk up and down 
the streets of the great cities of America to-day, among sober and 
well-dressed people, and then recall the conditions of a few years ago, 


Lineolu 


of | 


regulate | 
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when women and children avoided parts of cities where sal 3 
were located because of drunk m who staggered about and often 
ljnsulted them, 

Convictions for drunkenness | Eng) land Wales for 1923 were two 
and a iif times greater 1 proportion than in the United Stat 
being 200 for every 100,000 ¢ . as against 83 for every 100,000 tn 
the United States. The cit f London arrests three and a half tin 
as man people for drunkenness as New York, and Paris twi 3 
many. The bread lines and unemp! ent of the people of we oun 
tries of Europe, and their debt-dodeing tactics, in « ison to the 
good wages, complete employment of o people, r great pros 
perity enabling us to pay j lebts and cancel large part of those of 
Furopean countries re more elog t acts in support of pro or 
than any statistics that can juoted 

As to the deaths from alcohol, the r rds of the Census Bu i 
for the five years preceding prohibition show t t the average d ' 
rate from alcoholic causes was 3.9 100,000, while during t : 
years since probibition it is only 2.4 per 100,000 

Of course the antiprohibitionis argue that the aleoholi« mtent of 
the beer and wine which they would galize would not be intoxicat 
They say one half of 1 per *n Ss too Ww that the pe n re should 
be higher in order to satisfy the iving for a beverage with a kick 
in it. The trouble is that if it is hi enough to have a kick in it 
it becomes intoxicating Sometimes they suggest 2.75 pet } 
and then again they declare they do not insist on a particular pet 
centage, but simply that it be nonintoxicating 

But what is the highest p: ntage that is nonintoxicating? The 
only answer to that question is to be found by expr en What 
intoxicates one person ma not intoxicate another, and vice vy ' 
Then, too, it depends in part n bow much of the bevel eis d ‘ 

That recalis the story of the German who w arrested for being 
drunk in the old saloon days When brought into court the judge 
asked, “How many did you drink last ht? The German replied 

Vot you mean, Judge, kegs? So! it nds on ho I 
kegs you drink whether or not the liquor of small alcohol ynt 
is intoxicating 

How did Congress happen to fix on ulf of 1 per cent as the alee 
holic content for nonintoxicatin liquo Who origin “il that defini 
tion? The answer is most interesting It was the brewers and dia 
tillers themselves As long ago as 1862 they demanded an ret! it 
to protect them against iilicit liquor dealers who had no license and 
insisted that any liquor whose alcoholic content is above one-half of 
1 per cent was intoxicating 

The officials of the Government accepted that definition md for 
more than half a century that was the accepted limit of alcohol fo 
nonalcoholic liquor. In addition to that, 26 States had previonsly 
fixed one-half of 1 per cent as the limit of alcohol in nontintoxicating 
liquors, and 38 States now have laws that would make a Federal 
law raising the alcoholic content above 1 per cent entirely illegal 
within those States, 

The antiprohibitionists maintain that there ts a great public de 
mand for the legalizing of a higher aleoholic content of beer and 


wine, but it appears that the people have voted on that question also 
in various parts of the country 
Arizona, in 1916, 12,000 “ no.” 
Oregon, in 1916, on ind wine, voted 54,000 “ no.’ 
Colorado, in 1916, voting on beer and wine, voted 85,000 “ no.” 


voting on beer and wine, voted 


voting beer 


Washington, in 1916, voting on beer and wine, voted 146,000 “ no.” 
But it may be argued that those were votes that were taken 
before national prohibition had been adopted Let us look at the 


votes that have been had since national probibition. 
California, in 1921, voting on beer and wine, voted 33,000 “ no 
Obio, in 1919, voting on beer and wine, voted 3,000 


“no 


Michigan, in 1919, voting on beer and wine, said 297,000 “ no 
Ohio, in 1922, voting on beer and wine, sald 190,000 “ no.” 
If Ohio and Michigan are against wine and beer, what States 


excepting two or three Eastern States could muster sufficient demand 
to even bring about a vote on the subject. 

I realize, however, that there might reasons for a change of 
political sentiment on this subject, so I desire to discuss what would 
be the results of a beer and wine amendment. 

It would bring back more than 90 per cent of the old liquor busi 
ness, because 92 per cent of saloon business in the United States 
before prohibition was beer business. It would bring back 150,000 
to 175,000 saloons. Of course the beer and wine advocates say 
that they are opposed to the restoration of the saloon. It isn't a 
question of what they want. It is what would be the result? 

Where would they sell this liquor? Im groceries? Well, if they did 
these groceries would soon become saloons in fact if not in name, be- 
cause the sale of beer and wine would soon drive the masses of cus- 
tomers to establishments where no beer was sold. It was just this 
process that brought about the American saloon. Intoxicating liquors 
were formerly sold in groceries and other stores. The people objected 
to it and the result was that such places were established for the sale 
ef intoxicating liquor, and thus the American saloon was created, and 
go the restoration of the wine and beer traffic will mean the reestab- 


be 
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lishment of the 150,000 to 200,000 saloons which prohibition abolished. 
If we can’t enforce prohibition now, think what it would mean if 
150,000 saloons selling beer were available for the selling of whisky. 
if they sold beer a large percentage of them would gell whisky, too. 
They never obeyed the law before prohibition except in paying license 
fees, and they would not obey it again. 

rhe proposal to regulate the drinking evil by licensing wine and 
beer is not new It was tried by several States before national prohibi- 
tlon established. Georgia and Iowa particularly found it made 
conditions far worse. 

It make conditions worse all over the United States again 
because it would give legal sanction to the development of the alcohol 
habit Alcohol is a habit-forming drug. One drink calls for another, 


was 


would 


and the use of beer and wine would only increase the demand for 
aleohol An ordinary glass of beer contains about ten times as much 
as a drink of whisky, so that two glasses of beer with 2.75 per cent 


alcohol would more than equal one drink of whisky with 40 per cent 
alcohol 

Let call your attention to another fact. Prohibition received its 
greatest impetus a few years ago in the South and West. Why? Be- 
the of the South wanted to keep liquor away from the 
negroes, and the people in the West wanted to keep liquor away from 


me 


cause people 


the Indlans The negro, under the influence of alcohol, returns to the 
barbaric condition of his jungle ancestors. The Indian, with fire water, 
soon becomes a wild savage again. 4 small amount of alcohol will 
quickly destroy all the clivilizing influences of association for many 
generations, and enough alcohol affects most white men in the same 
way 

Since we can not repeal the prohibition amendment, and since to 
bring back beer and wine would only make conditions worse, there 
is only one course to follow if we are to remedy the eviis that con- 
front us, and that ts the straightforward, honest course of obeying 
and enforcing the law 

How shall we do this? 

First. There should be a nation-wide educational campaign against 
the use of alcoho! and in favor of law enforcement and obedience to 
law. 

Second. Stop the smuggling of liquor from Canada and Europe by 
larger border patrols and by use of the Navy at sea, if necessary. 

Third, Pay prohibition enforcement officials better salaries 

Fourth. Take the appointment of prohibition officials out of politics 


and appoint and retain them on their merits. 
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We have never had real law enforcement since the eighteenth amend 
ment was adopted; but poor as the enforcement b&s been, the benefits 
fre greater than have ever flowed from any reform in the United 
States, unless it be the abolition of slavery. 

Just now the Senate is passing the tax reduction bill to restore 
$300,000,000 of taxes to the channels of trade. It ts agreed everywhere | 
that this will add to our prosperity. The liquor traffic of this country 
amounted to $2,500,000,000 annually before prohibition. In other 


countries the liquor trade has practically doubled since the war, and, 
no doubt, it would have doubled here without prohibition. A return 
to the liquor traffic would mean the taking of from five to ten times 
the amount of tax reduction out of the ordinary channels of trade and 
pour it into the liquor 

Prohibition has had a part in the greatest prosperity this country 
has ever known. Secretary Hoover reports that the standard of living 
has actually risen 19 per cent in the United States since the adoption 
of prohibition. The explanation is simple. 

The great of working men of America, instead of beying 
pails of beer, and furniture and food and clothing for 
their families. Largely as a result of the sobriety and responsibility 
of the great masses of working people which prohibition has brought 
about, firms have built up the greatest credit business in 
the history of the world. Almost any citizen can buy anything from 
the necessities of life to an automobile and house on the installment 
plan. Arthur Pound, in the Atlantic Monthly for February, estt- 
mates the annual credit business of merchants at $5,000,000,000 an- 
This added to the $1,500,000,000 of home buying on the install- 
plan, brings the total $6,500,000,000. The same authority 
gives the savings and investments of last year as $12,500,000,000. 

I do not say all this is due to prohibition, but I do say that prohi- 
bition has helped tremendously. When we recall that during the 
last five years labor organizations have been able to establish banks 
all over the United States with millions of dollars of resources and 
growing all the time, when we recall that the working people of all 
the great industries are acquiring hundreds of milions of dollars of 
stock In those corporations for which they work, and when we recall 
that the masses of our people have a higher standard of living, better 
homes, more of the comforts of life, more telephones and automo- 
biles, more picture shows, than any other people on earth to-day, and 
that the greatest advancement in this direction has been made in the 
past five years, we should follow the road that has led us this far 
and retain prohibition as one of the greatest blessings that has come 
to the American people. It was 40 years before the American people 
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quit the slave trade after Congress legislated against it. Other laws 
have been difficult to enforce for considerable periods of time, but 
prohibition will continue in this country because it brings bett.; 
health, better homes, more prosperity, and greater happiness to the 
great masses of our people than was ever known here previous to 
its adoption, 

RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take 
a@ recess, the recess being until Monday at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock 
and 55 minutes p. m.), under the order previously made, took 
a recess until Monday, February 8, 1926, at 11 o’clock a. m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 6 
(legislative day of February 1), 1926 


UNITED STaTes ATTORNEYS 


Charles B. Kennamer, of Alabama, to be United States attor- 
ney, northern district of Alabama. (A reappointment, his term 
having expired.) 

Elliott Northcott, of West Virginia, to be United States attor- 
ney, southern district of West Virginia. (A reappointment, his 
term having expired.) 

Arthur Arnold, of West Virginia, to be United States attor- 
ney, northern district of West Virginia, vice Thomas A. Brown, 
whose term has expired. 

Unrrep States MARSHAL 


Rippon W. Ward, of North Carolina, to be United States 
marshal, eastern district of North Carolina. (A reappoint- 
ment, his term having expired.) 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


Under his true name of Fremont Swift Tandy, to be second 
lieutenant, Corps of Engineers, with rank from June 12, 1924. 

{| Norz.—This officer has heretofore been borne on the records 
of the War Department under the assumed name of Fremont 
Swift Thompson. He has produced satisfactory evidence show- 
ing that his real name is Fremont Swift Tandy.] 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 

First Lieut. Fritjof Arestad, Medical Corps Reserve, with 

rank from January 29, 1926. 
APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE 
SIGNAL CORPS 


Second Lieut. Arthur Charles Boll, Air Service, with rank 
from June 12, 1925. 


REGULAR ARMY 


CAVALRY 
Second Lieut. Charles Howard Valentine, Air Service, with 
rank from June 30, 1925. 
FIELD ARTILLERY 
Second Lieut. Joseph Kerr Gibson, Air Service, with rank 
from June 30, 1925, 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
Second Lieut. Frederick Raymond Keeler, Infantry, effective 
June 12, 1926, with rank from June 12, 1924. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ReGuLaR ARMY 
TO BE COLONEL 
Lieut. Col. Richard Kerr Cravens, Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment, from February 2, 1926. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Maj. Hans Oscar Olson, Infantry, from January 28, 1926. 
Maj. Alfred Brandt, Infantry, from February 2, 1926. 
TO BE MAJORS 
Capt. Harold George Salmon, Finance Department, from 
January 28, 1926. 


Capt. Archie Henry Willis, Finance Department, from Febru- 
ary 2, 1926. 
TO BE CAPTAINS 


First Lieut. Michael Condon Shea, Field Artillery, from Jan- 
uary 28, 1926. 

First Lieut. Paul Dillard Carter, Infantry, from February 1, 
1926. 
First Lieut. Charles John Wynne, Quartermaster Corps, from 
gmt! 1926. 

First ut. Paul Henry Weiland, Field Artillery, from Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926. 
2, i908. Lieut. Marvin Wade Marsh, Infantry, from February 

1 
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TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 
Second Lieut. Selby Francis Little, Field Artillery, from Jan- 
uary 28, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Milo Glen Cary, Coast 
February 1, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Harold Joseph Conway, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from February 2, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Gustin MacAllister Nelson, Infantry, from Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Frank Joseph Spettel, Infantry, from February 
2, 1926, ; 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut. Commander John C. Cunningham to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 19th day of October, 1925. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 
manders in the Navy from the 16th day of November, 1925: 

Karl F. Smith. 

Ernest W. McKee. 

Lieut. Frederick D. Powers to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the i6th day of November, 1925. 

Lieut. Vincent H. Godfrey to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the 4th day of September, 1925. 

Lieut. Myron J. Walker to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 16th day of November, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Irving B. Smith to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 22d day of April, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Haskell C. Todd to be a 
in the Navy from the 22d day of October, 1925. 

The following-named Heutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 10925: 

Morton B. Sterling. 

John T. Bottom, jr. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Jim T. Acree to be a 
in the Navy from the 8th day of August, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edwin C. Bain to be 
in the Navy from the 26th day of August, 1925. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 4th day of September, 1925; 

Edward H. Doolin. 

William Hibbs. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Marvin H. Grove to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 16th day of September, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clayton 8. Isgrig to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 20th day of September, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) James A. Crocker to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 1st day of October, 1925. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Charles L. Hutton to be a leutenant 
in the Navy from the 16th day of November, 1925. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Allan D, Blackledge to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 1st day of December, 1925, 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants 
grade) from the 3d day of June, 1925: 

William E. Brice. 

Harry B. Jarrett. 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 
4th day of June, 1925: 

Edwin D. MeMorries, 

Page O. Northington. 

Cariton L. Andrus, 

John R. Poppen. 

The following-named passed assistant dental surgeons to be 
dental surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, from the 4th day of June, 1925: 

William T, Davidson. 

John A. Walsh. 

Naval Constructor Elliot Snow to be a naval constructor tn 
the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, from the 23d day of 
January, 1926. 

Boatswain Leonard D. Douglas to be a chief boatswain in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
October, 1924. 

Boatswain Louis Frommer to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
December, 1924. 

Machinist Robert Odening to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 3d day of Oc- 
tober, 1925. . 

Pay Clerk Henry F. Rodner to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the ist day of Sep- 
tember, 1925. 

Pay Clerk Louie L. Lindenmayer to be a chief pay clerk in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 24th day of 
September, 1925. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 6 


(legislative day of February 1), 1926 
SOLICITOR OF DEPARTMENT OF STATS 


Green H. Hackworth. 


PostTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Thomas W. Naugher, Chase. 

George W. Graves, Russellville. 

James B. Washington, Tuskegee Institute. 
CALIFORNIA 

Joseph M. Hamilton, Crescent City. 

Anna Crossland, Loleta. 

William N. Falley, Mill Valley. 

Percy S. Peek, Mokelumne Hill. 

Spencer Briggs, Oleum. 

Elmer G. Crofts, Penryn. 

George C. Gianola, Pescadero. 

James J. Heckman, Selma. 

Janet D. Watson, Tahoe. 

Clayton C. Darrow, Willits. 
CONNEOTICUT 


John L. Eliot, Clinton. 


ILLINOIS 
Howard B. Mayhew, Bradford. 
Lewis D. Leach, Bridgeport. 
Howard A. Hammer, Buda. 
Henry M. Fritscher, Dieterich. 
Bessie MceTamaney, Fort Sheridan. 
Peter Thomsen, Fulton. 
George M. Clark, Galesburg. 
Clare D. Sherwood, Lake Villa. 
Harry EB. Beekman, Petersburg. 
Herbert L. Rawlins, Thomson. 
INDIANA 
John W. Rudolph, Montgomery. 


IOWA 
Walter H. Lake, Bedford. 
tenjamin A. Brown, Colfax. 
Daniel Anderson, Lamoni. 
Rufus W. McKnight, Marengo. 
Harry EF. Frantz, Winthrop. 
KANSAS 
Charles A. Godding, Burns. 
Frank FE. Enlow, Galesburg. 
Maggie Dowell, Gaylord. 
Ernest Toomey, Neodesha. 
KENTUCKY 
Joseph R. Kimmel, Drakesboro. 
LOUISIANA 
Margaret Berger, McDonoghville. 
MARYLAND 
Clayton C. Wilson, Cordova. 
Martin M. Wright, Easton. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Webster L. Kendrick, West Brookfield. 


MICHIGAN 
Ben H. Davis, Edwardsburg. 


MISSISSIPPI 
James C. Bonds, Guntown. 


MISSOURI 
William O. Tout, Archie. 

Mollie Sparks, Bellflower. 

Roy B. Woods, Bernie. 

Ruby W. Benecke, Brunswick. 
Hulie J. Walker, Cardwell. 
Raymond BE, Miller, Carl Junction, 
Ralph D. Stonner, Chamois. 

Edna H. Barbee, Clark. 

James D. Reynolds, Clarksburg. 
Earnest R. Smith, Collins. 
Thomas F. Merrigan, Conception Junction. 
Edwin 8S. Brown, Edina. 

William F. Haywood, Ellington. 
Joseph J. Henke, Florissant. 
Karina K. Black, Fordland, 

Rose C. Geyer, Graham. 
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William FP. Fuson, Hartville. 
Earle W. Phillips, Henrietta. 
George 8. Brown, Hornersville. 
George P. Megaffin, Hunnewell. 
Paul P. Bradley, Leeton. 
William A. Barris, Marionville. 
Leonard Ford, Morley. 

Elvin Lee, Mountain Grove. 
William F. Crigler, Nevada. 
Arthur S. Calame, Niangua. 
John F. Hamby, Noel. 

Thomas ©. Spillers, Otterville. 
Ruth E. McCormick, Reeds Spring. 
Evelyn S. Culp, Rocky Comfort. 
Nelle Whalen, Rushville. 
Milton Wilhelm, Seligman. 


Charles F. Hamrick, Stover. 
Junius M. Bryant, Strafford. 
James Z. Spearman, Tuscumbia. 


Leonard D. Fisher, Union Star, 
Isaac M. Galbraith, Walker. 
John Black, Washburn. 
Kdwin McKinley, Wheaton. 
NEBRASKA 
Alfred G. Taylor, Chappell. 
NEW YORK 
Richard Bullwinkle, Central Valley. 
Frederick M. Avery, Cold Water. 
George W. Mohlfeld, Cutchogue, 
Kdward T. Sheffer, Shortsville. 
William R. Crawford, Warsaw. 


William F. Raynor, West Hampton Beach. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Sam L. Franks, Franklin 
Albert Z. Jarman, Richlands. 
OHIO 
French Crow, Marion 
Earl Augustine, Montpelier. 
Florence Mutchler, Rutland. 
George W. Hurless, Waterville. 
Wiiliam G. Hoffer, Willshire. 
OREGON 
Guy EB. Tex, Central Point. 
bthel N. Everson, Creswell, 
Albert M. Porter, Gaston. 
Elizabeth BE. Johnson, Gresham, 
William G. Smith, Mill City. 
Carl A. Peterson, Orenco. 
John 8. Sticha, Scio. 
Rever G. Allen, Silverton. 
William E. Tate, Wasco. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John L, Chapman, Blue Ridge Summit. 
Charles N. Thompson, Buck Hill Falls, 
Elmer P. Richards, Easton. 
Krank H. Shenck, Landisville. 
Harry Zanders, Mauch Chunk. 
Frederick W. Kiefhaber, McVeytown. 
Wilberforce Schweyen, Mifflintown, 
Howard Weiss, Northampton. 
larry H. Carey, Plymouth. 
Robert BE. Gammell, Tremont. 
Julius C, Gleason, Villanoya. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Klizabeth D. Kirksey, Pickens. 
John S. MeCall, Society Hill. 
TEN NESSEE 
James S. Braswell, Murfreesboro. 
VERMONT 
George F. Flint, Chelsea. 
Carrie BE. Sturtevant, East Fairfield. 
Garvin R. Magoon, Gilman. 
Marion J. Hall, South Ryegate. 
Lilla 8. Hager, Wallingford. 
WASHINGTON 
Orris E. Marine, Colton. 
Frank R. Jones, Lacrosse. 
Adam L, Livingston, Mabton. 
Theo Hali, Medical Lake. 
Lucy F. Bushnell, Napavine. 
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Wayne 8. Kelsey, Opportunity. 
Tra G. Allen, Pullman. 

Laura P. McIntyre, Skykomish. 
Thomas J. Smith, Spokane. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpay, February 6, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We praise Thee, our Father in heaven, for Thou art the King 
of love whose goodness faileth never! The sublime truth js 
with us: “Greater love hath no man than this.” It glorifies 
all there is in earth and sky and places supreme value upon 
the worth of man. We thank Thee that there is nothing to 
separate us from this divine love and providential care. May 
we enjoy life at its best and give this life of joy to others, 
Forgive our failures and help us to an increasing mastery 
over self. With unfaltering faith and courage endow us, and 
thus may we promote good and righteous government among a]! 
men. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
H.R. 6226 


Mr. TOLLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ya- 
cate the proceedings on yesterday whereby the bill H. R. 6226 


aoe) 


was ordered engrossed, read a third time, and passed, and the 


| amendment recommended by the Committee of the Whole 


rrr 


House adopted ; that said amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House be considered as having been re- 
jected and that the following amendment adopted: 


Strike out the proviso and insert in Neu thereof the following: 
“ Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


That said bill be considered as having been ordered en- 
grossed, read a third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid upon the table. 

Mr. Speaker, I might say that Mr. Brack, who made the 
amendment, agrees with me on this, that this change agrees 
with the spirit of his amendment and it is entirely in accord 
therewith: I ask unanimous consent to vacate the proceedings 
on the bill referred to and make the correction as indicated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 


“mous consent to vacate proceedings on the bill referred to and 


make the correction as indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Correction of the Recor or 
the Journal, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. It will be merely to vacate the proceedings 
taken yesterday. Is there objection? [After a pause.] ‘fhe 
Chair hears none. 


PERMISSION TO INTRODUCE RESOLUTION SIGNED BY MORE THAN ONE 
MEMBER 


Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Congressmen KNUTSON, ANDRESEN, GoopWIN, and FurLow, and 
myself be allowed to introduce a resolution, as I understand 
under the rules unanimous consent has to be granted for more 
than one Member to introduce a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unari- 
mous consent that several Members, including himself, have 
permission to introduce a resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, does this meun 
to introduce a resolution 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands, except by unani- 
mous consent, not more than one Member can introduce a Dill 
or resolution. The gentleman from Minnesota merely asks that 
he be permitted to introduce a resolution in conjunction with 
four of his colleagues. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, we had quite a long 
consideration of that matter several years ago, as to whether 
more than one Member could attach his name to a bill or a 
resolution even by unanimous consent. Mr. Speaker, may I 
venture to suggest to the gentleman that he withhold his re- 
quest for the time being, in order to look up the precedents 
which have been made? 

Mr. CLAGUE. I introduced yesterday the resoluticn, but 
the parliamentarian stated it would have to be done by unani- 
mous consent, as I understood; that it is against the rules to 
introduce it except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. TILSON. I hope the gentleman will withhold this, at 
least until Major SrepMan has concluded his remarks. I re- 
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had quite a long parliamentary battle over this very thing, but 
it has been so many years ago it is rather hazy {n my mind, 
and I would like to refresh my recollection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit 
me, bills are never introduced from the floor under our rules, 
but they are introduced from the basket. It seems to me it is 
a matter that the majority leader might think over very care- 
fully, whether even by unanimous consent we can change the 
precedents and introduce a resolution from the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair’s understanding is that the 
rmanimous consent is not to permit introduction from the floor, 
but merely to attach four signatures to a bill introduced regu- 
larly through the basket. 

Mr. CLAGUE. That is all. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
without a difference. 
about it. 

Mr. TILSON. TI hope my friend from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ciacve] will witbhold it until after the special order of the 
morning. 


That is almost the same thing, 
But I do not want to kick up a quarrel 


ADPRESS BY MR. STEDMAN 


The SPEAKER. The Chair takes pleasure in announcing 
that, under ap order adopted by the House, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Major STepMAN, is recognized to address the 
House for 30 minutes. [Applause, the Members rising.] 


Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Speaker, the traveler from distant 
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member on the occasion to which the gentleman referred we! him utter an oath upon any battle field of his renown 


lands who has the good fortune to visit that section of Virginia | 


located in Carroll and Patrick Counties and that section of 
North Carolina lying in Surry County will be greeted by a 
vision of rare beauty, which ever charms and delights. 
nature is arrayed in her most gorgeous apparel, inviting rest 
and repose. Dense forests cover the landscape. Here the mock- 
ing bird and thrush, undisturbed, make their home and fill the 
air with their morning song of happiness and contentment. 

In Patrick County, Va., at a place called Laurel Hill, not 
remote from the North Carolina line, on February 6, 1! was 


> 
»~, 


born Maj. Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, commander of the cavalry of | 


the Army of Northern Virginia, 
his, boyhood. 

His aneestry on both his father’s and his mother’s side was 
distinguished. His father, the Hon. Archibald Stuart, 
Patrick County, Va., was an officer in the United States Army 
during the War of 1812. He was a man of splendid ability. 


and here he passed the days of 


Here | 


of | 


He had the confidence, respect, and affection of all the people | 


amongst whom he lived. His mother, Elizabeth Letcher Pan- 
nill, was a Woman of rare accomplishments. She was the center 
of attraction in the high social circles in which she moved. 

It is not my purpose to give in detail the great events which 
will ever be connected with his name and which cast a halo of 
renown and glory upon his life. It would be idle for me to 
attempt to do so in the brief space of time to which I must 
restrict myself. Chancellorsville, Brandy Station, and Gettys- 
burg will ever recall the fields of his renown. 

Nor can I call to your attention all those great qualities 
which formed the basis of his character and which will 
forever perpetuate his fame. But my heart prompts me on 
this, his birthday, to express my admiration for a man whose 
memory I shall ever cherish, whose life was one of unsur- 
passed courage, of unexcelled heroism, of rare self-denial—a 
life without stain and without reproach. 

The era of 1861 was the most glorious epoch in the history 
of the South. During that period was given to the world 
many great names whose achievements have illumined the 
pages of history. To that list of immortals, whose glory shall 
never fade, belongs Maj. Gen. J. E, B. Stuart, of the Con- 
federate Army. He inherited from his ancestors high ideals. 
Moral power to an eminent degree was an element of char- 
acter made manifest during his entire life. The force of 
moral power during all ages has controlled the destiny of 
nations. From its influence comes a supreme sense of duty. 
Without it the legions of Lee would have struggled in vain 
for so long a time to roll back the tice of invasion across the 
banks of the Potomac, and the marvelous campaigns of Stone- 
wall Jackson would have found no place upon the pages of 
history to gild forever with a romantic luster the beautiful 
valley of Virginia. Without it the great charge at Chancel- 
lorsville, led by Major General Stuart, would not have brought 
victory but only disaster and ruin. His mental activity was 
very marked as evinced by his great achievements. A su- 
preme sense of duty was the cardinal trait of his character, 
and he was ever governed by its dictates. He loved the 
truth and kept it inviolate. No obligation resting upon him 
was ever neglected. A promise made to his mother that he 


would never taste intoxicating drinks was kept faithfully to | > - 
his death, and no soldier who followed his banner ever heard ' Stuart is there. No force can stop him The battle is won, 


| result. 
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He 
had an abhorrence for hypocrisy and deceit. He was cast in 
the heroic mold and from the lofty heights where such 


spirits are at home looked down with scorn upon all that was 
base and mean, 

He had a passionate love for the beautiful region where he 
first saw the light, and during his most active campaigns often 
expressed the wish that he might return there and spend his 
days in quiet when the strife of war was over. He was ever 
a friend to the weak and helples None ever appealed to him 
in vain if within his power to afford relief. Courage of two 
types, physical and moral He was the embodiment of both 
His personal or physical courage made him indifferent to dan 
ger. Upon every battle field he sought where the 
strife was most severe and was as calm the storm of 
battle as in the seclusion of his home. 

Upon the field of Borodino, when Murshal Ney, almost al 
and surrounded by thousands of Russians, saved the 
France from annihilation, Napoleon, in a burst of enthus 
said: 


is 


the plac 
amildst 


He is the bravest man I ever saw 


The Army of Northern Virginia, the witness 


f his heroism, 
with one accord said: 
No braver man than Major General Stuart ever walked m ony 
battle field of this Republic or any other land 


At no time when the Army of Northern Virginia was in peril 
was he absent from the territory where the danger 


was sup 
posed to be. The only criticism, so far as I can learn, of his 
entire career when commanding the cavalry of the Army of 
Northern Virginia was his absence on tbe first day's fight at 
Gettysburg. That criticism was unjust and without merit. 
He was absent under well-considered orders 

Carl Schurz in his autobiography says: 

Neither General Lee nor General Meade desired to fight at Gettys 
burg; that General Lee wished the battle to be foukht at Cashtown, aud 
General Meade wished it at Pipe Creek, 

Of course, I do not know what were General Lee’s wishes 
as to the place where the battle should be fought, but 1 do 
know that General Stuart was guilty of no negligence and 
violated no order by his absence on the first day's fight 

As a military commander he had all the qualities requi- 
site for success. As a commander of Cavalry he bad no 
superior, and few equals, if any, in either army. General 
Sedgwick, an officer of high repute in the Army of the United 
States, said: 

Stuart is the best Cavalry officer ever born In North America 


During the war between the States in the two campaigns 
most disastrous to the Federal Army—that of General Me- 
Clellan in his unsuccessful attempt to capture Richmond, and 
that of General Pope—he contributed largely to the final 
He made the entire circuit both armies and fur- 
nished information of the highest importance to Confederate 
headquarters. 

Many critics have pronounced the Battle Chancellors- 
ville the most brilliant of the many victories won by Gen, 
Robert E. Lee. When his inferiority in numbers and the fact 
that the Federal troops were driven from their entrenchments 
are considered, the statement is probably correct. It has been 
called the tactical masterpiece of the nineteenth century. 


of 
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This battlefield will ever be blended with the name and 
fame of Maj. Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. When Gen. A. P. Hill 
was wounded, Gen. Stonewall Jackson, upon that fleld of his 


renown, gave the last military order ever issued by him: 


Send for General Stuart Tell General Stuart to act upon hig 
own judgment. I have implicit confidence in him. 
General Lee also sent a message to General Stuart to as- 


sume command. He had gone toward Ely’s Ford. When the 
message reached him, he rode rapidly to the scene of con- 
flict. 

The Battle of Chancellorsyille was brought on by the au- 
perior strategy of General Lee, but the result on that battle 
field was due largely to the daring and skill of Major General 
Stuart. He rode in front of the Confederate forces, shouting 
and singing, “ Old Joe Hooker, will you come out of the wilder- 
ness?” 

There came back the response, 
Hooker out of the wilderness.” 

His heroic conduct created the wildest enthusiasm, and the 
cheers which greeted him could be heard above the rattle of 
musketry and the thunder of artillery. 

The face of General Lee lighted up with a certainty of 
success as he listened to the cheers, aud he said: * General 


“We will drive Old Joe 
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ned by many to Marshal Ney. Both had the 
me splendid courage, but Marshal Ney had not the moral 
an element in the character of General Stuart. 


Marshal Ney hesitated te assume responsibility in an emer- 
! General Stuart always was prompt to act when duty 
ulred Unlike Marshal Ney, who had risked his life upon 


a hundred battle flelds for the glory and honor of France, and 
who was tried by the Chamber of Peers under a royal ordi- 


! ce, found guilty of treason, and judicially murdered, Gen- 
eral Stuart had the respect and confidence of his comrades 
during all the vicissitudes of the era which witnessed his great 
chievements He had their unchanging love—a love as un- 


lfish as that given to him by his comrades in the days of his 


They hav erected to his memory in the city of Richmond a 
beautiful equestrian statue, upon which is engraved this well- 


RT 
\ allied his name, a statue stern and vast 
It rests enthroned upon the mighty past, 
hit plinth fo 
Looms up as that of one by God designed. 
Mit plinth, in sooth! 


him whose image in the mind 


The mighty past for him 


Whose simple name is Glory’s synonym 

Ken Fancy’s self in her enchanted sleep 

‘ dr 1 no future which may cease to kee] 
1 


name in guard, like sentinel, and cry 


from Time's great bastions, “ It shall never die!’ 


His most enduring and noblest monument will be found in 
ihe hearts of the people of this great Republic, regardless of 
tions, from the Great Plains of the Northwest to the Gulf of 
Mexico. THe was mortally wounded at Yellow Tavern, about 


niles from the city of Richmond, State of Virginia, on the 


lith day of May, 1864, and on the next day his mighty spirit 
went to a final rest, rejoicing in the triumph and faith of the 
Christian religion. 

His death brought sincere and profound sorrow to the brave 
in every land. He is buried in the city of Richmond amidst 
the people he loved so well, in whose behalf he had displayed 
boundless activity and heroism unsurpassed. When his death 
was announced to Gen. Robert KE. Lee that great commander 
said: “ t can searcely think of him without weeping.” 

Ararat River, upon whose banks he had played in his early 
days, to the melody of whose rippling, laughing waters he had 
so often listened with joy and delight, will ever sing his requiem. 
His name will be respected and honored in every land where 
patriotism and moral heroism has a home. 

Fortunate is the Nation and exalted will be its destiny which 
can furnish to the world such a model for emulation as that 
portrayed in the character of Maj. Gen, J. E. B. Stuart. [Ap- 
plause, the Members rising. ] 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 


Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of | 


Representatives that the President had, on February 4, ap- 
proved bill of the following title: 

H. R. 7484. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, main- 
tnin, and operate a bridge across Red River near Fulton, Ark. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested ! 

S. 2586. An act granting the consent of Congress to the J. R. 
Buckwalter Lumber Co. to construct a bridge across Pearl 
River in the State of Mississippi. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

Senate bill of the following title was taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and referred to its appropriate committee, as indi- 
cated below: 

S.2586. An act granting the consent of Congress to the J. R. 
Buckwalter Lumber Co. to construct a bridge across Pearl 
River in the State of Mississippi; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee examined and found truly enrolled 
bill of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

8S. 1423. An act to relinquish the title of the United States to 
the land in the donation claim of the heirs of J. B. Baudreau, 
situated in the county of Jackson, State of Mississippi. 


} 
| 


| 


| 
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CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan}- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, on what subject? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am about to submit a unanimous-consen; 
request, and I wish to explain it to the House. 

The SPEAKBR. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I feel that I am almost com- 
mitting an act of desecration in taking the floor after the re- 
markable oration to which we have just listened, and were 
it not for the fact that I wish to call the attention of the House 
to an emergency which requires immediate action, 1 would not 
have the temerity to follow so eloquent a speaker and so be- 
loved a Member as our good friend Major STEDMAN. 

My friends, on the first day of this session I introduced the 
bill H. R. 183 to provide a $100 per capita payment to the 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. This action was taken at the 
request of the Chippewas themselves, and is the result of a 
very serious condition that exists among them. 

The Chippewas of Minnesota are in destitute circumstances 
and they must have relief. The Committee on Indian Affairs 
very kindly reported this measure out of the committee several 
days ago, and this is the first opportunity that I have had to 
call it up; and in view of the great emergency which exists, I 
trust that no Member will offer any objection. 

Let me say for the benefit of the House that the money that 
it is proposed to pay to the Chippewas belongs to them. They 
have with the Federal Treasury a tribal fund of something like 
$5,000,000 or $6,000,000, and it is for the purpose of tiding them 
over a very critical period that I am asking at this time, Mr. 
Speaker, unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill H. R. 188, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FEBRUARY 6 


A bill (BH. R. 183) providing for a per capita payment of $100 to each 
enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota from the funds 
standing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 

hereby, authorized to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States 

so much as may be necessary of the principal fund on deposit to the 
credit of the Chippewa Indians In the State of Minnesota, arising under 
section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L. 642), entitled 

“An act for’the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the 

State of Minnesota,” and to make therefrom a per capita payment or 

distribution of $100 to each enrolled member of the tribe, under such 

rules and regulations as the said Secretary may prescribe: Provided, 

That before any payment is made hereunder the Chippewa Indians of 

Minnesota shail, in such manner as may be prescribed by the Secre 

tary of the Interior, ratify the provisions of this act and accept same: 

Provided further, That the money paid to the Indians as authorized 

herein shall not be subject to any lien or claim of attorneys or other 

parties. 


Amend the title so as to read: “A bill providing for a per 
capita payment of $50 to each enrolled member of the Chip- 
pewa Tribe of Minnesota from the funds standing to their credit 
in the Treasury of the United States.” 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I shall not object—I wish to state that it is not usual 
for unanimous-consent matters to be called up on any other day 
except on unanimous-consent day. It is a good rule to abide by, 
and the only deviation from it should be in cases of real emer- 
gency. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNutTson] has 
presented a case of a real emergency where there seems to be 
suffering and where we are asked to allow these Indians tv 
use some of their own money. We must authorize it by appro- 
priation, however, before they can use it, as I understand the 
situation. 

Mr. BYRNS. Has the bill been favorably reported from the 
Committee on Indian Affiars? 

Mr. TILSON. I so understand. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It was reported on Thursday. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. « Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from Minnesota | Mr. 
Knutson] this question? This bill does not say from what 
fund this money is to be paid, whether from the principal of 
the permanent fund or the interest thereof. From what 
funds is the payment to be made? u 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is to be paid from moneys to their 
credit in the Federal Treasury. 
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Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Both interest and principal 


are deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the Chippewas. 
But there is some considerable difference between the use 
that should be made of them under the law. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman has been a member of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs for a number of years, and this 
hill follows the language of previous bills. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. We have a treaty with the 
Chippewas by which certain uses can be made of the interest 
ou the permanent fund, but which directs that the principal be 
held in the Treasury of the United States for 50 years after 
the adoption of that treaty in 1889, and that it be divided 
among the members of the Chippewa Tribe then living and 
enrolled, 

Now, there is this contingency when you appropriate from 
the principal of the permanent fund: The personnel of the 
Chippewa Tribe may change considerably between now and 
the expiration of those 50 years, so that many of those now 
living will probably have died at the end of that 50-year 
period, and there will be some born that are not now living. 
As this money is divided among the Chippewas at this time, 
just to that extent is there a violation of the treaty, and 
just to that extent will the Federal Government be called 
upon to rectify that some time in the future by an appropria- 
tion—not from Chippewa funds but from Treasury funds. 

I do not expect to object to the bill, because the gentleman 
says it is a necessity and that the Chippewas are in dire need 
at this time. But I do not think the matter should be passed 
without ealling this to the attention of the Members of the 
House. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is no man on the floor of the House 
who knows more about Indian affairs than the gentleman from 
Oklahoma; and I wish to say to the House that the committee 
has reduced the amount called for in my bill from $100 to $50. 

I have here in my hand clippings from newspapers in Minne 
sota calling attention to the urgency of the situation, and I 
sincerely trust that no Member on either side of the aisle will 
object to the present consideration of this bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON, Yes. 

Mr. McKBOWN. I understand that a great many of these 
Indians are starving and that is the occasion for the consid- 
eration of this bill at this time, and I will say to my colleague 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
suggested to the Committee on Indians Affairs that after this 
payment was made they were going to initiate another policy 
that will take care of the situation. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I understand that is correct. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. This is what should be done: 
The whole matter ought to be sent to the courts for appropriate 
adjudication, pending which no further depletion of the fund 
should be permitted. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Let me say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that our committee has already reported a jurisdictional bill. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If that is not done in the end, 
we are going to have big claims made on the Treasury by those 
who are born hereafter on account of these payments to those 
who are now living but who will be dead at the time payments 
are to be made under the treaty. 

Mr. KNUTSON. As I say, the committee has reported a 
jurisdictional bill, and we hope for early consideration of it by 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the majority leader if he regards this 
as emergency legislation? 

Mr. TILSON. I do. The gentleman from Minnesota has 
convinced me, together with the action of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, which has carefully considered the matter—and 
I am prepared to accept their judgment in the matter—that this 
is an emergency proposition. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I would like to ask the distinguished 
Member whether he would be willing to also include some coal 
legislation as being proper emergency legislation at this time. 
I consider that an emergency of greater importance than the 
matter now before the House. Why does not the gentleman 
introduce legislation of that character? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I hope the gentleman from New York will 
not gum up the cards by any suggestions of that kind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, with the following committee amend- 
ment: On page 2, line 2, strike out “$100” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $50,” and amend the title. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill providing 
for a per capita payment of $50 to each enrolled member of the 
Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota from the funds standing to thelr 
credit in the Treasury of the United States.” 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 


passed 
was laid on the table. 
THE COAL SITUATION 
Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask nnanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on the 


coal question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unan 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
on the coal question. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, winter has come. 
Winter with its wind and its sleet and its cold. Hitherto na 
ture has been kind to the East, forcing us to endure only a 
comparatively few days of severe weather. Bui yesterday 
morning New York awoke to find itself wrapped in a blanket 
of snow aud of ice. Ordinarily our city would pay little heed 
to this sort of storm, for we have learned to expect it at this 
time of the year. We have also learned to expect much more 
such weather in the next two months. Hence, it was that 
there arose from the lips of the people a cry of despair. For 
New York has no coal. It is being denied coal by a small 
group of militant labor leaders and avaracious mine operators, 
whose differences are not only permitted but are encouraged 
by the willfulness of an indifferent administration. Our city 
has its aged, its ill, and its Infants, and it must have heat to 
keep the crape from their doors. 

When the strike first threatened, the President, through his 
Secretary of Labor, repeatedly assured us in straightforward 
language the Federal Government would take drastic steps, if 
necessary, to prevent suffering on the part of those who were 
dependent on anthracite coal. Now, the strike 
for more than five months. 


Recorp 


has gone on 


Men, women, and children have 
borne with remarkable patience the inevitable suffering, 
eagerly awaiting the fulfillment of the President's promise 
Are we to wait in vain? In the meantime being robbed by 


unscrupulous profiteering. 

We have been told the State of Pennsylvania must settle 
this problem, but Pennsylvania politicians have betrayed the 
people, fearing to offend the money interest on one hand and 
the labor interest on the other. On the former depends their 
nomination; on the latter their election. No mercy can be 
expected there. Substitutes for coal are in such demand that 
the price has gone far out of the reach of the poor. 
can only shiver and suffer and die. 

After witnessing the obstinacy of both in the recent 
conferences, we have given up all hope for a settlement in this 
direction. We can only look now to the mercy of the Presi- 
dent of our country. We have continually beseeched him to 
hear our pleadings. So far there has been no response. 

The President could send the Army into the mines to- 
morrow. He could send coal into our homes in seven days. 
After the crisis is over, he could argue his constitutional 
rights in as long a period as he pleased. What we want now 
is coal. Not constitutional camouflage, 


rhey 


sides 


FIRST URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 8 
the urgent deficiency bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Commitee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8722) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and for other pur- 
poses, with Mr. Catnpstom in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 8722, which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the commitee rose on Thursday 
the bill was being read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule, and the Clerk will proceed with the reading of the bill. 


Th? 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
In all, 897,265.821.84, which shall be credited, respectively, to the 
‘ fon accounts above enumerated. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out he inst word, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, having been born and raised 
on a farm until 20 years of age, I bave a recollection of what 
the farm was 35 years ago, 

in that period there was always a surplus of grain on the 
farm this surplus was carried by the farmer. 

in those days after the harvest the haymow was filled with 
hay, the granaries were filled with corn and other cereals, and 

ruw stack remained on the outside, 

line farmer went te town on Satarday, made his purchases 
for the necessities of life. 

Then he gradually sold from the granary and haymow 
eC] h to pay his bills, 

ut invariably at the end of the year there was left a sur- 
pin Phi urplus was in the clear and he carried it over 
until the next year or to such time as the prices would show 
a reasonable profit. 

In this way the farmer carried the surplus. This was the 
time of the reaper, the mower, and the self-binder. But since 
then the farming business has changed. To-day the farmer 
carries on his farming with improved utensils at a high auto- 
mobile speed, ralses better crops, increases production, plauts 
more land, and the result is a larger supply of products. 

Bul when the harvest time comes his indebtedness is so large 
that he finds it necessary to sell the entire crop in order to 
raise the money to pay the bills. What is the result? Marxet 
declines, he sells at low prices, and plants at high prices, and 


the result his profits are nil, and the farming occupation to-day 
is not a profitable proposition. 
Regulation of production and rotation of crops in accordance 


with instructions that might be sent out by the Agricultural 
Department would aid the farmer more than any other process. 
Can it be done? That is the question that always brings a 
negative answer. 

It would seem to me that if every State through the farm 


organization 
soon set 


would work out this principle the farmer would 
the advantage of reducing production in accordance 
with the surplus of the previous year and in that way would 
regulate prices. However, this does not meet the approval of 
those managing the legislation for farm relief. 

For the demand at this time seems to be to pass legislation 
to give the farmer immediate relief. What that will be is 
problematical. I believe that an export company would be 
advantageous. 

Take corn as an example. Where will they export corn? 
There is no country in Europe that uses corn to any extent, 
and so corn will have to be fed for pork and the pork exported 
in order to dispose of this surplus in an export way. 

Getting back to the surplus proposition, I believe over a 
period of five years there would be no surplus of any grain 
vaised in the United States, if you could take the average. 
For illustration, we will start with the year 1926, and we will 
say that there is a surplus of corn. The surplus of that year 
would be placed in elevators. The Government might loan 
money on that crop, on the elevator receipts. The farmer 
could get along for another year with the use of this money, 
and we will say that at the end of the next year, 1927, there 
Was another surplus of corn for that year, and the same process 
could be carried on. But in 1928 there might be a failure of 
the corn crop, and the result would be that during that year 
the surplus held over from the years 1926 and 1927 would be 
sold, 

The farmer would take the 
the original loan, and what 


income and profits and pay off 
would be left would be his, which 


would necessarily be a profit, because by housing the surplus | 


the price would be regulated to the advantage of the farmer. 
Reduced prices in transportation, in my judgment, is the 
most feasible thing for the farmer at the present time. If 


we should build a waterway from Lake Michigan to the Gulf 
of Mexico, it will reduce the price of transportation on grains 
averaging from 5 to 7 cents. The result would be that 
if a farmer raised 60 bushels of grain on an acre, and he 
saves 7 cents a bushel, he would save $4.20 an acre. 
that te his profit on a hundred acres, and it 
$420 that he could put in his profit. 

There are other things, such as corn sugar, that might use 
large quantities of the corn that the cane of southern coun- 
tries have the advantage of at the present time. 

The manufacture of alcohol in this country to-day is about 
80,000,000 gallons per year, This aleohol is mostly all made 
of blackstrap coming from Cuba. If that blackstrap could be 


would make 





Add | 
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] stopped from coming into this country or a regulation passed 
where all alcohol should be made of corn and cereals in this 
country, it would use up 20,000,000 bushels of grain per year. 
This would reduce the surplus to that extent. 

My judgment is that the farmer will be obliged to work out 
his own salvation to a large extent, but I think that every 
Congressman, regardless of his location, wants to help the 
farmer, providing something can be brought before them that 

would be sound legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment wii] 
be withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For fees to special delivery messengers, fiscal year 1924, $213.06, 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in this morn- 
ing’s paper appears this cablegram from London: 


STOCKINGS FOR DONKPYS—THEY WILL BE WORN IN WOMAN’S ANTIPLYLITR 
CRUSADE 


LONDON, February 5.—The silk-stocking fad is to be taken up by the 
donkeys in Algeria. Mrs. F. K. Sali, who has been carrying on humani- 
tarian work among the donkeys, mules, and camels in North Africa, |s 
in London to collect stockings for them. 

She says the animals in Algeria, especially the donkeys, suffer from 
fiybites on their legs, and she desires to obtain worn-out stockings which 
will be used to keep secure bandages on their legs. 

She has authority from the governors of Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco 
to seize any unfit animal for treatment, 


Mr. Chairman, the President in his message to the Congress 
recently said that we should not be unmindful of the common 
obligations of humanity. To-day, in the city of New York and 
throughout the Hastern and Northern States, a snow fall en- 
compasses the entire territory. It will take the city of New 
York at least 10 days to dig itself out of the snow that has fallen 
there, and yet that city, together with other cities of the Hast 
and North, suffers from a lack of anthracite coal. Substitutes 
have been used without proper effect. 

Illuminating gas has been used for heating purposes, causing 
the death of many of the residents of our city. Soft coal is 
being used as a substitute, blowing out the fronts of stoves in 
the homes and suffocating the residents of our city, and yet the 
Congress remains supine. Although the President tells us we 
owe an obligation to humanity, we do not make a solitary move 
to relieve this situation. We will vote millions, even to the 
extent of $25,000,000, for the enforcement of a single law, but 
not a dollar will we spend or not a move will we make to help 
the suffering citizens of the North and Bast in our country. 
We are evidently proceeding under the plan that we will give 
millions and millions to keep a nation sober in order that they 
may die sober, but let them die of cold or hunger or any other 
thing as long as they die sober. It is the verdict of the Ameri- 
ean Congress that we will disregard the dictates of common 
humanity; far better that the soul in passing on to its Maker 
pass on, although starved, yet by all means let it pass on sober. 
{ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


COAST GUARD 


Additional vessels: For additional motor boats and their equipment 
and for five seaplanes and their equipment for the use of the Coast 
| Guard in enforcing the laws of the United States, and in performing 


The time of the gentleman from New 


2 
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the duties with which the Coast Guard is charged, to be constructed or 
purchased in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and for 
repairs or alterations to or for equipping and placing in commission 
vessels or boats transferred from the Navy Department to the Treasury 
Department for the use of the Coast Guard, 


3,900,000, to remain 
available until December 31, 1926. 
j 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a point of 
order against the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will say to the gentleman 
from New York that no point of order was reserved against 
this bill at the time of its introduction in the House and its 
commitment to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. May I say a word on that, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had not stated his conclusion, 
but the Chair will listen to the gentleman. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am aware of the fact that no point of 


order was reserved upon this bill, and it is perhaps the first 
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and the only bill from the Committee on Appropriations upon 
which all points of order have not been reserved. 
ho necessary, under the precedents of the House, that some- 
hody should be alert enough upon the floor when an appro- 
wriation bill is reported to rise in his place and say, “I reserve 
ill 

richt of the 485 Members of this House to object to an obvi- 
ously illegal, unlawful, and improper provision in an appro- 
priation bill. 


T 
I 
i 


This bill contains an appropriation of $3,900,000 for the 
building or purchase of new ships. It is clearly new legisla- 
tion. If a naval appropriation bill were submitted to the 


House containing an appropriation of $3,000,000 or more for 
building of a destroyer, the peace advocates in this House 
would rise howling in their places and protest against it and 
reserve all points of order. Why is it when this bill comes in 
for the Treasury Department, appropriating $3,900,000 to build 
vessels for the Coast Guard to be used in the enforcement of 
prohibition, there is no man here sufficiently dispassionate to 
cet up in his place and forget his attitude upon the prohibition 
question and say, “ Here is a situation where the rule is being 
violated and an improper appropriation is being put upon a 
bill, and I reserve all points of order,” no matter how he may 
think upon the merits of the question. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yieid. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman brings an indictment against 
every Member of the House, because any Member is privileyed 
to reserve points of order on such a bill. The gentleman brings 
an indictment against every Member for failure to reserve all 
points of order. The gentleman himself is a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations and a Member of this House, 
and the gentleman had the same privilege and the same oppor- 
tunity to make the point of order that any other Member had 
to make a point of order against this bill. So the indictment 
which the gentleman draws against the membership of the 
House is an indictment against himself. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman is only partially stating the 
facts. I am a member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
but I was engaged in my subcommittee work. This bill was 
reported at 5 o'clock in the afternoon and there were not 20 
Members here in the House when the bill was reported. I 
doubt whether there was a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations present when the bill was presented, and I certainly 
acquit the gentleman from Tennessee of any indifference 
about it, because I know if he had been here he would probably 
have reserved his rights, as he did on the War Department 
bill, which was reported day before yesterday. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I ask the gentleman how the bill coald 
have been reported without a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations being present? 

Mr. WEFALD. I would like the gentleman to also get ex- 
cited over the item here that carries $149,250,000 for refund of 
taxes. That is much larger than this item. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will allow the gentleman to exercise his 
privilege to get excited over that, but I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair and the Members of the House to the fact 
that we are governed by a precedent in this House that is 
unjust to the 485 Members of this body who are interested in 
all bills that come before them. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order the 
gentleman is not addressing himself to the point of order. The 
gentleman is simply trying to lecture somebody for something 
which he himself failed to do. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman should not interrupt me 
unless the gentleman is recognized by the Chair or unless I 
yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman would not have to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa in order that the gentleman from 
Iowa might make a point of order. The gentleman from Iowa 
makes the point of order that the gentleman from New York is 
not discussing his point of order. 

The Chair thinks that the gentleman has consumed more 
than a reasonable time in criticizing the rule rather than dis- 
cussing the rule itself. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I know that the Chair is disposed to rule 
against me on my point of order. The point I want to make 
is this. I have a right to appeal—— 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I insist on my point of order. 
If the gentleman from New York desires to discuss the point 
of order he has that privilege, but we have listened long enough 
to him charging everything to other Members of the House in 
failing to perform a duty which he failed to perform himself. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Permit me to say that my object in discuss- 
ing this point of order to the extent it has gone is simply to 
call the attention of the House to the precedents under which 
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It seems to 


points of order against this bill,” in order to preserve the | 
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we are governed and which we can 
the Chairman knows, 


werride 


to appeal from 


I have a right, 
his decision and take up 


is 


} the time of the House in discussing the point of order and dis 
posing of it. I do not want to do that, I am willing to abide by 
the decision of the Chair on this matter, but I want to put on 
record my protest against the method under which we are 
working by saying that the rights of Members are sacrificed by 
an apparent want of vigilance when appropriation bills 
come in. 

It is distinctly understood that the Appropriation Committee 
has no right to tack new legislation upon en appropriation 
bill or to provide appropriations for undertakipg passed 


oe 


upon by legislation committees and 
When the Appropriation Committee granted its extens! 
powers it was with the distinct proviso that it should not tres 
pass upon the rights of the legislation committees. This sain 
tary and eminently fair demarcation of duties may, it seems, 
if we are going to cling to hoary precedents, be utterly: wiped 
out if through inadvertence there is no one on the floor inter 
ested enough in the subject to reserve all points of order when 
the bill is reported to the House. 

If the division of duties between the Appropriation Commit 
tee and the legislation committees is desirable—and no one 
will deny that fact—then, whenever the Appropriation Com 
mittee exceeds its powers, as I think has been done in this 
case, the right of the Members to object should not be destroyed 
by the mere accidental omission of some member of the com 
mittee to make a technical objection when the bill is introduced 
Such an omission can not make a thing right which is wrong 
from the beginning. It gives the committee the advantage. 
whereas the advantage, if any, should be reserved the 
Members of the House. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask to proceed for three min- 
utes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
unanimous consent 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to make this 
statement. As the gentleman from New York says, points of 
order are always reserved on appropriation bills when intro- 
duced. I do not think there is any Member of the House on 
either side that can be charged with dereliction of duty in 
failing to reserve a point of order on this bill, nor can any 
charge be made against the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, who introduced it at the time he did. That is 
a privilege which belongs to every Member of the House, 
whether he is a member of the committee or not. It is the 
usual custom for members of the subcommittee to make that 
reservation. 

The full Committee on Appropriations met in the morning 
and considered this bill very carefully, at which, I think, the 
gentleman from New York was present. Of course, every 
member of the committee understood when it was reported 
unanimously from the committee, without any point of order 
being made against it, that the bill would be introduced dur- 
ing the afternoon. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does not the gentleman remember that I 
raised the point of order against this item in committee? 

Mr. BYRNS. If the gentleman did, I withdraw my state- 
ment as to him. I had forgotten it; and, of course, I gladly 
accept the gentleman’s statement. It was understood by every 
member of the committee that the bill would be introduced 
that afternoon by the chairman of the committee. The House 
was busy that afternoon considering the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill, and the committee did not rise until about 5 
o'clock in the afternoon, as the genileman from New York 
states. The bill was introduced just before adjournment. I 
was absent from the House at that particular time, although 
I had been here all the afternoon. Other members of the com- 
mittee were in a similar situation and were not on the floor. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And the gentleman remembers that two of 
the subcommittees were meeting in their rooms. 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. The fact is I was not on the floor at 
the time, and other members of the subcommittee were not 
on the floor at the time it was introduced. Therefore, not being 
advised of the hour it was to be reported, I was not here 
to make a point of order. Personally I am in favor of this 
particular provision and would dislike to see it go out on a 
point of order, but if I had been here I would have made the 
reservation, if others had not, so as to preserve the rights of 
all the members. I want to say, in addition, that I do not 
think the gentleman from New York has lost any rights, be- 
cause the Coast Guard has already spent quite a sum of money 


duly enacied into law 


was 


to 


The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
to proceed for three minutes out of order. 
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in building a fleet, and T am clearly of the opinion that this 
particular paragraph would not be subject to a point of order 
if the gentleman had the right to make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the point of order pending, the Chair 
will say that when he was asked to preside as chairman on 
this bill, he was aware that no points of order had been re- 
served against the bill. While being generally familiar with 
the rule now involved, he proceeded to study the precedents 
and to further advise himself as to the philosophy and reason- 
ing underlying the rule. It is some time since the rule has 
been invoked because, ordinarily, points of order are reserved 
on all appropriation bills. 

It should be clearly stated first, that the right to make a 
point of order in Committee of the Whole is not inherent; 
the Committee of the Whole is a creature of the House; the 
Committee of the Whole has no power, no authority, except 
as granted by the House. As a matter of fact, each time a 
resolution is passed to go into Committee of the Whole or into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
there is a new organization of such committee. The House, 
before the Committee of the Whole begins consideration of 
any bill, has an opportunity to pass upon points of order 
relating to such a bill. Points of order may be made or, 
without objection, may be reserved to a bill before it is com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole, or to Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, for consideration. 
If the House desires that the Committee of the Whole shall 
consider points of order, that result is usually accomplished by 
the House permitting the reservation of points of order to 
be made, and then the Committee of the Whole gets juris- 
diction to consider points of order. Otherwise, the theory and 
philosophy is that the House, having committed a bill to the 
Committee of the Whole House for its consideration, desires 
the committee to consider the whole bill and does not desire 
that the committee shall strike out any portion of the bill on 
points of order. 

When portions of a bill are struck out In the Committee 
of the Whole on points of order, the Committee of the Whole 
does not report those portions of the bill back to the House; 
it does not even report its action upon those portions of 
the bill, but its report relates only to matters which have been 
considered in the committee and to the amendments that 
have been adopted. Then the House has the opportunity to 
act upon the amendments which have been adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Chair believes that the rule is a wholesome one. The 
Chair does not feel that it is subject to the criticism offered by 
one of the gentlemen in debate. No rights are lost. Anyone 
who objects to a paragraph in a bill which can not be made 
subject to a point of order may make a motion to strike out 
such paragraph in the bill, and a vote can be had in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and subsequently in the House upon a 
motion to strike out the paragraph of the bill to which objec- 
tion is made. In fact, the House, upon failing to order the 
previous question, may itself proceed to consider the report of 
the Committee of the Whole. The Chair is perfectly clear as 
to the rule and will add that, in the consideration of legislative 
bills, no question of order arises except as to the jurisdiction 
of the committee reporting the bill, and under specific rules 
and the precedents questions of jurisdiction in respect to a 
legislative bill must be raised before consideration of the bill 
has begun, except in the case of an appropriation on a legis- 
lative bill, to which, under a special rule, objection may be 
made at any time. The precedents are to the effect that the 
rule relating to the reservation of the points of order relates 
only to appropriation bills, and in the opinion of the Chair the 
reason for those rulings is that questions of order can not 
ordinarily be raised in the consideration of bills, except in the 
case of appropriation bills. 

In view of the statements made in debate, the Chair has 
thought it proper to make this general statement with reference 
to the philosophy and effect of the rule. No point of order 
having been raised to the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Grirrin], the Chair feels that under 
the decisions he must decline to entertain the point of order 
made by the gentleman from New York, because it relates to a 
paragraph in an appropriation bill, as to which bill no reser- 
vation of points of order was made. 

The Chair will add that the precedents sustaining this rul- 
ing will be found in paragraph 816, under section 2 of Rule 
XXI in the House Manual, and in Hinds’ Precedents, Volume V, 
pages 955-959, sections 6921-6925. 

In section 6921, Volume Y, of Hinds’ Precedents, occurs the 
following; 
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Points of order are usually reserved when appropriation bill< are 
referred to the Committee of the Whole in order that portions in yio. 
Jation of rule may be eliminated by raising points of order in com. 
mittee. 

The Committee of the Whole must report in its entirety a bill com. 
mitted to it unless the House by a reservation of points of order 
sanctions the striking out of portions against order. 


On July 11, 1884, the House was considering the river ana 
harbor appropriation bill in Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, when Mr. Jones, of Wisconsin, made a 
point of order against a particular paragraph on the ground 
that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors had no jurisdiction 
of the subject, and so forth. 

The point was then raised that this point might not be made. 
since points of order had not been reserved on the bill when it 
was committed to the Committee of the Whole. Mr. Joseph G. 
Cannon, of Illinois, referred to this paragraph of the Manual 
and Digest: 


Jn case of an appropriation reported by the Committee on Appro- 
priations in conflict with rule 21, clause 3, and committed with the 
bill, it is not competent for the Committee of the Whole or its Chair 
man to rule it out of order, because the House having committed the 
bill (of course, it is otherwise where the point was reserved before 
commitment) are presumed to have received as in order the report in 
its entirety. 


In deciding the question of order Mr. Wellborn, of Texas, 
Chairman, said: 


The Chairman of the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union is asked to withhold from the consideration of the committee 
a particular clause in an original bill on the ground that the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, reporting the bill to the House, did not 
have jurisdiction over the subject matter of the particular clause. In 
the view which the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole takes of 
the question it is not necessary to decide whether the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors has jurisdiction over the subject matter of this 
particular clause or not. Whether it originally possessed that juris- 
diction, it is not necessary for the Chair to decide in the view which 
he takes of this question, hence the Chair will not take the time to 
express any opinion in reference to it. 

The view of the Chair is this: The action of the House in submit- 
ting this bill to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Unton for consideration does not leave it within the province of the 
Chair to pass upon the question of original jurisdiction in the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. The bill has been committed to the 
Committee of the Whole for the purpose of consideration, and the 
Chairman of this committee believes that he is but executing the order 
of the House when he decides that the bill shall be considered. The 
committal of the bill to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, the Chair thinks, was not a submission to the 
committee of the question whether or not the bill should be con- 
sidered, but an express direction to the committee to consider the bill. 
To hold that the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole on a 
point of order could go back and inquire into assorted irregularities 
and errors in the stages of the bill which preceded its reference to 
the Committee of the Whole would be either to clothe the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole with power to review and reverse the order 
of the House in the matter of the reference, or place the House in the 
anomalous position of having expressly directed the Committee of the 
Whole to do a particular thing and at the same time left the com- 
mittee to determine whether the thing directed should be done or not. 

The point of order raised by the gentleman from Indiana is over- 
ruled. 


On appeal the decision of the Chair was sustained by a vote 
of 108 to 68. 

Other decisions in Hinds’ Precedents are to the same effect. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hirt of Maryland: Page 87, line 14, 
strike out the figures “$3,900,000” and insert in Heu thereof the 
figures “ $14,994,000,” 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, it is not often that 
I am able to approach this committee with the calm assurance 
that I at the present time, that my suggestion on pend- 
ing legislation will be unanimously adopted; but I know to-day 
that such gentlemen as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
UprsHaw] will eagerly support this amendment which I p se, 
and I feel doubly confident in this assurance because I have 
here upon this table before me a splendid statement from that 
veteran temperance reformer, Rey. Sam Small, with whom I 
know the gentleman from Georgia is in entire agreement, and 
which I shall later call to the attention of the House, 
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appropriates $3,900,000. In view of the statements made in the | 
hearings, In view of the far-flung coast line of the United 
States, and in view of the existing situation on the question, 
that sum of money is grossly inadequate. 


In studying these hearings I have been convinced of the fact | 


that this matter of coast defense from rum smuggling has not 
been approached from the theory of policy and armament. We 
must have sufficlent armament to carry out the declared policy 
of this House. [Applause.] And I hope the gentleman from 


Georgia [Mr. Urpsnaw] will continue to applaud during the rest | 


of my discourse. 

Mr. UPSHAW. 
and reasonable. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I shall; and I am going to cite Rev. 
Sam Small te the gentleman from Georgia. 

Therefore, having made a careful analysis of the coast line 

~ the United States, I propose to this House not a haphazard 
anor opriation for 35 vessels, 125 feet long, with a cruising 
radius of a certain few miles for the defense of the coast, but 
I am proposing to you that we adequately protect the coast. 
Do not take a haphazard request for 35 vessels. 

Figure out what the policy of the Nation is, figure out what 
the necessary armament is, and then reconcile policy and 
armament. I wish to read first from the hearings on page 542, 
and I think it is valuable that the House hear this. Admiral 
Billard, who has charge of the policy and armament of the 
Coast Guard, is being questioned by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations : 


The 


I shall, as long as the gentleman keeps dry 


CHAIRMAN. I think you told the committee when you were here 
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This item is for additional vessels for the Coast Guard. It | 





| 





fore that the vessels you then had you thought were adequate to | 


eet the existing needs of the service. 
time to change your mind about it? 
Admiral BrLuarp. I do not recall telling the comnpittee that. 
The CHAIRMAN. Well, when we gave you the additional 
think that statement was very comprehensively made, 
Admiral BiLLarp. When you gave us the additional boats, some year 
half ago, 


What has happened since that | 


boats I 


and a 
but when I was last before you I recall making no such statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, 
when you were here last. What I meant to say was that you made 
the statement when we were giving you the boats. It was then that 
the statement was made. 

Admiral Bitiarp. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, then, I ask you what has changed the situa- 
tion to require these additional vessels? 


Admiral Bruiarp. Simply a better knowledge of the problem as it has 
developed. 


My colleagues, a better knowledge of the problem as it has 
developed is evident in the splendid statement of the Rev. Sam 
Small, which I shall offer you in a few minutes: 

The CHAIRMAN, 
disclosed ? 

Admiral Briwarp, It has disclosed the fact that the equipment we 
now have, while it can guard very satisfactorily certain sections of 
the coast, is not adequate to guard the entire coast. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you mean the whole coast? 

Admiral Brriarp. Yes, sir; the coast where smuggling takes place. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this pending bill—H. R, 8722—makes appropria- 
tions, first, to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926; second, to pro- 
vide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926; and, third, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 


The whole of the proposed added Coast Guard appropriation 
is as follows: 


What has your better knowledge of the problem 


COAST GUARD 


Additional vessels: For additional motor boats and their equipment 
and for five seaplanes and their equipment for the use of the Coast 
Guard in enforcing the laws of the United States, and in performing 
the duties with which the Coast Guard is charged, to be constructed 
or purchased in the discretion of the Sceretary of the Treasury, and 
for repairs or alterations to or for equipping and placing in commis- 
sion vessels or boats transferred from the Navy Department to the 
Treasury Department for the use of the Coast Guard, $3,900,000, to 
remain available until December 31, 1926. 





I told you that I hoped that they would be adequate, | 


I made a mistake in saying that it was 


SE 

For every expenditure requisite for 
work of the Coast Guard, as follows: 

For pay and allowances prescribed by law for commissioned office 
cadets and cadet engineers, warrant officers, petty officers, and other 
enlisted men, active and retired, temporary cooks, and surfmen, substi 
tute surfmen, and one civillan Instructor, fiscal year 1926, $1,235,000; 

For pay and allowances prescribed by law for commissioned officers, 
cadets and cadet engineers, warrant officers, petty 
enlisted men, active and retired, temporary cooks, 
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officers, and other 


and surfmen, substi- 


tute surfmen, and one civillan instructor, rations or commutation 
thereof for cadets, cadet engineers, petty officers, and other enlisted 
men, fiscal year 1927, $1,218,141; 

For rations or commutation thereof for petty officers and other 

| enlisted men, fiseal year 1926, $100,000: 

For fuel and water for vessels, stations, and houses of refuge for 
the fiscal years that follow: 

For 1926, $20,000; 

For 1927, $336,206; 

For outfits, ship chandlery, and engineers’ stores, fiscal year 1927, 
$102,700; | 

For carrying out the provisions of the act of June 4, 1020, for 
the fiscal years that follow: 

For 1926, $10,000: 

For 1927, $3,000; 

For mileage and expenses allowed by law for officers, and actual 
traveling expenses, per diem in lieu of subsistence not exceeding $4, 
for other persons traveling on duty under orders from the Treasury 
Department, including transportation of enlisted men and applicants 
for enlistment, with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in 
lieu thereof; expenses of recruiting; rent of rendezvous and expense 
of maintaining the same; advertising for and obtaining men and 
| apprentice seamen, for the fiscal years that follow: 

For 1926, $20,000; 

For 1927, $12,000; 

For coastal communication lines and facilities and thelr mainte 
nance, fiscal year 1926, $30,000 ; 

For draft animals and their maintenance, fiscal year 1926, $4,000; 

For contingent expenses, including communication service, sub- 

| sistence of shipwrecked persons succored by the Coast Guard; care, 
transportation, and burial of deceased officers and enlisted men, in- 
cluding those who die in Government hospitals; wharfage; towage, 
freight; storage; repairs to station apparatus; advertising; surveys; 


medals; labor; newspapers and 
and all other necessary expenses which are not 
other heading, for the fiscal years that follow: 

For 1926, $10,000; 

For 1927, $20,000; 

For repairs 


periodicals for statistical 


included 


purposes ; 
under any 


to Coast Guard vessels and boats for the 


fiscal years 
that follow: 
For 1926, $500,000: 
For 1927, $148,410; 
Total, exclusive of additional vessels, for the fiscal years that 
follow : 


For 1926, $1,929,000; 

For 1927, $1,835,457. 

Office of the commandant: For additional 
District of Columbia in accordance with 
1923,” for the fiseal years that follow: 

For 1926, $1,650; 

For 1927, $6,750. 

Damage claims: To pay claims for damages to or losses of privately 
owned property adjusted and determined by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide a 
method for the settlement of claims arising against the Government 
of the United States in sums not exceeding $1,000 in any one case,” 
approved December 28, 1922, as fully set forth in 
No. 158, Sixty-ninth Congress, $1,634.96. 


The Appropriations Committee advises me that the cost 
of attempting to enforce the Volstead Act is as follows for the 
years 1926 and 1927: 


personal services in 
“the classification act 


the 
of 


House Document 


1926 
Conng, Guard: 
iar act 
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tal. 
Wrebttiibet! THANE ce ckissin ewan wen casad sn ecchdendie 
Department of Justice (estimated at one-third of total 
appropriation for the department) 


$10, 500, 000 
1, 932, 000 


12, 432, 000 
11, 000, 000 


8, 000, 000 


81, 432, 000 

To this should be added amounts for Customs Service devoted 
to prohibition activities and other miscellaneous expenses not 
definitely determinable. These would bring the total to around 
$32,000,000. 
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1927 could not be foreseen, and vessel and personnel requirements had to be 

Coast Guard: estimated without any previous experience as a guide in coming to a 
Regular bill eeennnen— omen ern embwemnennae $12, 700, 000 | Getermination of the needs. ‘This experience has now bee 

This bill . mn had, and 

New equipment _. ne eee eee ee-------- «=: 8, 900, 000 | a8 a result of it two factors bring thie appropriation before the Con. 

Operating expenses_.-—---- ~-+---------------- 1, 842,000 | gress. First, in estimating personnel and other operating expenses 

ot) el. ea ed BS. tae Lae 48 442 000 | tor the vessels which were appropriated for in 1924 {t has been found 

Prohibition Unit Yo! 635, 000 | that the total personnel was inadequate for the complements which 

Department of Justice (one-third total) _.-..-..------.. 8, 000, 000 | should be provided for the various classes of boats and to maintalmt, 

Gite) Le Los, 113 WALD ALTE ie R778 ~~ 87, 077, 000 | Proper reserve of men in training. Second, the activities of the Coast 


Guard have driven the smuggling vessels farther out from our coast 
lines and scattered them over a wider area. The vessels heretofore 
granted, while suitable for the purposes for which they were asked, 
have proved inadequate in number properly to protect the vast coast 
line of the United States and have not a cruising radius or seaworth}- 
ness sufficient to take them the distances out to sea which are now 
required. The amounts carried in the bill are divided into thre 
parts—-$3,900,000 for the acquisition of additional vessels; $1,842,207 
for the maintenance, repair, and operation of these vessels during the 
portion of the fiscal year 1927 that they will be in commission; and 
$1,932,284.96 for the fiscal year 1926 to provide for the additional! per 
sonnel and maintenance expenses of the present fleet. 

The $3,900,000 for additional vessels provides $600,000 for the 


Adding Customs Service expenses and other miscellaneous 
would bring total to about $87,500,000. 

This makes for 1926, $32,000,000; for 1927, $37,500,000. Ap- 
proximate total for two years, $69,500,000. And there will be 
more later. 

I thank the acting chairman of the committee for these figures 
of the Coast Guard this year, the appropriation last year, 
the appropriation for prohibition enforcement this year, and 
the appropriation for prohibition enforcement last year. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. With pleasure. 

Mr. BYRNS. Of course, the gentleman is aware that if 


such a large increase, as proposed, is made that there ought | reconditioning and equipment of five 1,000-ton destroyers to be trans 
to be a great many millions of dollars to provide the per- | ferred from the Navy Department, $3,150,000 for the acquisition of 
sonnel to man the vessels and the supplies and fuel necessary 


thirty-five 125-foot offshore patrol boats, and $150,000 for five sea- 
planes. 

The amount of $1,842,207 for operation for the fiscal year 1927 pro 
vides for 80 warrant officers and 803 enlisted men and the necessary 
| maintenance and repair funds for operating the vessels above provided 
for during that portion of the year it will be possible to have them in 


during the year. Does the gentleman propose to follow this 
with a subsequent amendment? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If this is adopted, it has been 
estimated by the Coast Guard it will cost to run each one of 
the 1,666 added boats at least $100,000 a year for each boat 
So that will make necessary the difference between——— 

Mr. BYRNS. Let me ask the gentleman who offers the 
amendment and says he proposed to follow that with an 
amendment, Is the pehthenmes sincerely in favor of appro- Mr. HILL of Maryland. I yield to the gentleman. 
priating $114,000,000 in this deficiency bill in addition Mr. BYRNS. I understand the gentleman's position from his 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am against all futile waste of | Statement as made a moment ago is that in his opinion the 
money, because it is futile. But, if you appropriate anything, | $3,900,000 being appropriated here is a waste of money. In 
I should be glad to see a proper appropriation made. | other words that it is a useless appropriation. 


commission. 


Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 





Mr. BYRNS. Is the gentleman really for his amendment? Now, I understand the gentleman’s position to be this, that 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am for attempting to enforce all | 12 support of the Coolidge program for economy he is willing 
laws. If some laws are unenforcible, they should be repealed | tO appropriate $110,000,000 more than is appropriated here 
or modified; if, however, you propose to appropriate $7,000,000 | for the same purpose for which $3,900,000 is appropriated ? 
more for Coast Guard, do it with some degree of common Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am glad the gentleman asked that 
sense I am against throwing good money after bad, If you | Question, because every appropriation that is made that is 
gentlemen are sincerely for what you call “law enforcement,” | inefficient, useless, and not successful is a waste of money. 





ou will vote f , sed ndment. Now, the position I take is that if you are going to appro- 

’ oe SPRAK ~g ‘Wil the seuiiaaete aneae priate $7,000,000 more for the Coast Guard, let us not do it 
Mr. HILL of Maryland, 1 will, in a siipshod fashion and ; 
Mr. SPEAKS. I want to inquire why the gentleman thinks The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

it necessary to make such a very large increase of appropria- | Mr. HILL of Maryland. May I have five additional min- 


tion for Coast Guard purposes in view of Admiral Billard’s utes? 
statement that “there has been a very great diminution of The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.) 
smuggling, notably on the North Atlantic seaboard.” He fur- ~~ tae yo a Ttake ones oe si aaien. 
ther says: r. 10 aryland. e easure in develo 
ft rm ing the theory on which I have proposed this meritorious 
ae Ne ere dong dana Nat | amendment.” We ‘have in the United States 6,720 mies of 
sivas.” Chatabiicheiiion “incon tac cunenns ciieeiaiaaeeiae aaa by | Seacoast on the Atlantic side. We have 10,740 miles on the 
ee Sa ee ne Se ee Pacific side. That gives us a‘ total coast mileage, exclusive 
the Coast Guard line, but I am satisfied that the amount of smuggiing of 8,000 miles in Alaska, of 16,660 miles. I understand the 
ene Se ee ee Volstead Act is pot violated in Alaska! Now this bill pro- 
In view of that statement, why does the gentleman think it | vides for thirty-five 125-foot offshore destroyer boats cost- 
is necessary to enlarge the appropriation to such extent? ing $3,150,000. One of those boats costs $90,000. We have 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will say to the gentleman I | 16,660 miles of coast on the Atlantic and Pacific. Now, one 
would not have offered it except for the fact that Admiral | of these boats can only patrol and protect 10 miles on these 
Billard is asking for this increase of thirty-five 125-foot boats | waters with certainty and therefore 1,666 boats are needed 
and asking a total of $7,674,491.96, and states: and would cost $149,940,000. My amendment provides 10 
The equipment we now have, while it can guard very satisfactorily | Per cent of this. Now, gentlemen, I plead with you if we 
certain sections of the coast, is not adequate to guard the entire coast. | @t¢ going to make an honest and sincere attempt to carry out 
If we guard part of the coast, why not all? the policy which has Deen Seciered by rg Congres, do it 
Now, I destre to ask permission to put in a section of the systematically, Do i in ® way, that. will redound to our 
: heed itte ait itai Seni f “Coast Guard.” glory as business men. I have only two more things to say, 
report of the comm! tee under the heac Ing 0 oas uard. and I will conclude. General Wood told the Committee on 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.) Military Affairs of this House in 1916 that it would take a 
The Chair hears none. million and a half men to hold the line running from Boston 
The extract is as follows: south. We really need one boat to each 10 miles. This would 
COAST GUARD cost $149,740,000, but I am only now proposing 10 per cent 
The Coast Guard {s given the sum of $7,674,491.96, practically all of | of this to test your sincerity for “law enforcement.” If you 
which is due to the increased and onerous duties which have been | vote to increase the appropriation to $14,974, We can 
placed upon the service in connection with the prevention of the smug- | then go the rest of the way. Of course, there also be 
gling of liquor and combating the activities of the “rum runner.” In | the cost of operating these new boats. 
1924 additional vessels and personnel were granted the service to en- I am dealing to-day with the interior problem only of en- 
gage in the work on a larger scale than had theretofore been possible | forcing the Volstead Act, because Admiral Billard, on page 543 
with the fleet which the Coast Guard had operated for many-years in | of the hearings, demands an air service and estimates the 
the discharge of its normal functions. The extent to which the serviee | Cost of aircraft to start the progress of aviation at five planes, 
would bave to go in carrying out the new duties devolving upon it} at $30,000 apiece. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


I wish to incorporate In my remarks a very pertinent state- 
ment on the subject of prohibition enforcement by the Kev. 
Sam Small. 

The OHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks | 
ynanimous consent to extend his remarks by the inclusion of | 
the statement or article referred to, Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have always assumed, of course, that 
the gentleman’s nationality is American. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I have always assumed it, too. 
| Laughter.) 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the gentleman to-day is masquer- 
ading in the garb of a Greek, because he is bringing gifts here. 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman must remember that 
old classic story from the Gesta Romanorum, to the effect 
that they found honey in the skull of a dead lion. If I offer 
you honey, take it, no matter where its comes from. [Laughter.] 
” Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, let us have the articte 
read. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
time. 

Mr. MURPHY. How long is it? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It is brief, considering its value and 
authority. 

Mr. MURPHY. I object to that. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I hope the gentleman will not ob- 
ject. Here is a statement by an intimate friend and disciple 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrpsHaw]. 

Mr. MURPHY. I suggest that the gentleman put it in the 
Recorp. Do not read it here. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maryland with- 
draw his request for the reading of the article? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be placed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

There was no objection. 

Following is the article referred to: 


{From the Sun, Baltimore, Sunday, November 29, 1925) 


Sam SMALL Says Pronrsirion Is Great DISAPPOINTMENT—PEVANGELIST 
ApMITS Dry L&eADERS REALIZE AMENDMENT Was PNACTED BEFORE 
ProrLe Wert FULLY Preparep TO Enrorce IT 

(By the Rev. Sam Small, veteran temperance lecturer and evangelist) 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 28.—I am not satisfied with national prohibi- 

tion “as is.” 

It is not the prohibition that I have publicly contended for during 
85 years, from 1885 to 1920. 

It is not the prohibition that I have shed my body’s blood for on 
eight occasions during those years. 

The present status of prohibition under the eighteenth amendment 
and the Volstead Act, after over five years of so-called national en- 
forcement, is a bitter disappointment of the faith that led to their 
enactment, 

Fresh from attendance upon the biennial national convention of 
the Anti-Saloon League of America and from hearing the expressed 
views of antisaloon leaders, governors and ex-governors of States, 
Senators and Representatives in the Congress, active officials of the 
Federal Prohibition Unit, bishops of churches, judges, and prosecuting 
attorneys, editors of great newspapers, and women of reform organiza- 
tions, I am deeply impressed by the continuity of the question: “ Will 
prohibition prohibit?” 


I will ask to have it read in my 


WHAT IS THE PROBLEM? 


The problem as presented now by the prohibition leaders Is how to 
obliterate the traffic in and use of alcoholic intoxicating liquors, “ root 
and branch,” as they put it, from the daily business and habits of 
the American people. All of the advocates of that policy frankly 
admit that it is one of the largest contracts ever undertaken by a 
self-determining nation through the agencies of civil government. 
They hold that the presence of the prohibition amendment in the 
Constitution of the Republic, affirmed as properly there by the Sv- 
preme Court of the Nation, is conclusive evidence that a majority of 
the people wish that prohibition policy exploited to its fullest limits. 

But the holding of this latest “crisis convention” in Chicago this 
month in advance of the convening of Congress in December was to 
advertise how far the enforcement of the prohibition law has failed 
up to date to secure desired effect, to locate responsibility for the 
failure, and then to propose agreed-upon remedies for the unsatisfac- 
tory condition, 

TOO EARLY AND TOO EXPANSIVE 


Conferences between those concerned in the convention's objectives 
revealed that some of them are coming to realize that probably national 
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prohibition was brought into law and the people 
fully prepared to enforce it. One of the outstanding leaders of 
cause on the floor of the Congress said so much to this writer at the 
convention and explained the reasons that have brought him to that 
conclusion. 

The prohibition policy was winning its way by 
all sections of the Union. Thirty-two States by 


3459 


action before were 


the 


State adoptions in 
constitutional amend 


ments or legislative action had provided for state-wide prehibition 
before the eighteenth amendment was submitted to the States One 
other State, Kentucky, adopted the state-wide policy while the amend 


iInent was yet pending and unratified 
But there were 15 States, among them those of the largest popula- 


tion, that had not adopted the policy, and some of them had but 
recently rejected it by large popular majorities. lence the bellef still 
prevails with many prohibitionists that the blanket national policy 
was applied too soon. The answer of the more ardent prohibitiontsts 


is to point to the ratification of the amendment by the legislatures of 
45 of the 48 States within the short period of 1% months Also that 
among the ratifying States were the largest in population, such as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Obio, and Illinois. Only New Jersey, Connectieut, 
and Rhode Island failed to ratify, and New Jersey has since done 
It is upon that record that radical probtbitionists stand and, with the 
difficulty of amending the Federal Constitution back of them. declare 
with every sense of certainty that the amendment will not be repealed 
within any calculable time. 


gO. 


TOO INTENSIVE POLICY 
most sincere believers in the prohibit! 
think the steps taken by the antisaloon people in framing 
the amendment and in legislating to enforce it were beyond the original 
objectives for which the league was formed and supported. 

The name “Anti-Saloon League” 


I have found some 
who yet 


n policy 


was clearly indicative of the work 
it was organized to accomplish. That was to suppress the legalized, 
licensed dramshop. It was generally denounced as the source of drink 
evils and the generator of crime, poverty, and a host of 
It was constantly in the public eye and its products 
courts, the prisons, and the poorhouses. 

For over a hundred years of our national history legislative skill and 
social wisdom had been taxed to find safe and tolerable restrictions 
that could be imposed on those institutions, and without satisfaction. 
Promoting, multiplying, and magnetizing saloons became the Joint 
enterprise of liquor profiteers and liquor politicians. They jeered at 
every sentiment of national sobriety and bludgeoned every demand for 
social safety and decency. To save their existence and business they 
fought the antisaloon proposition with every weapon and 
and eventually forced the religious and temperance people to fight 
drastic national prohibition. 





social evils, 
constantly in the 


bitternesa, 
for 


INSTANCES OF LIQUOR FOLLY 

The earliest proposals to amend the Federal Constitution and estab- 
lish a national prohibition policy—such as Blalr, Plumb, 
Ballon, and others in the seventies and eighties—dealt almost exclu- 
sively with ardent spirits, with distilled liquors, native and foreign, 
and would not have affected fermented beverages of ordinary type. 
The movements of that day almed at “hard liquors.” Indeed, they 
were then disposed to agree with the earlier view of Thomas Jefferson 
that mild brews would be a panacea against fiery liquors. But the 
friends of the liquor trade fought those propositions with as much 
vehement bitterness as they now do the Volsiead Act itself. 

It should be remembered that when Congressman Richmond Pearson 
Hobson presented his famous prohibition amendment in 1914 he was 
hilariously ridiculed in and outside of Congress by publicists and press 
| for restricting prohibition to the “sale” phases of the liquor traffic. 
The wording of his proposed amendment was: 

“The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, importation 
for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes in the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, and exporta- 
tion thereof, are forever prohibited.” 

Such eminent opponents as Congressmen Mann, Underwood, Henry, 
Gallivan, Carlin, and a score of others derided the repetitions “ for 
sale” in the resolution and declared there could be no genuine pro- 
hibition upon those terms; that it really would set up a “ free liquor” 
régime, because it would leave everyone free to distill and brew his 
own liquors, and that under this Hobson plan there would be universal 
drunkenness without regulations or restraints. 

WHAT HOBSON PLEDGED 

In reply to the savage attacks made upon his proposition Congress- 
man Hobson replied that he and those whom he represented did not be- 
lieve the Federal Government should be empowered to go further than to 
control and prohibit “the commercial features of the liquor traffic.” 
“The people have the right,” he said, “to determine what manner 
of manufacturers and commerce they will permit within the Nation, 
but there are ancient and unalienable nature rights which they may 
not deny and prohibit.” 

When he was challenged to name those indefensible rights Hobson 
said 


those by 
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“se 


rhe object of forbidding the sale {fs to avold even a suspicion of 
leslre to impose sumptuarg legislation upon the American people 
or to invade the rights of the individual and the home.” 

On the floor of the House of Representatives he again declared: 
{ want my colleagues to understand from the start, and so far 


any 


ne an have them the American people, that there is no desire, no 
Inteat on the part of this resolution, to invade either the individual 
rights of inherent liberties of the citizen or to ellmb over the wall 
that ciyilization—particularly the Anglo-Saxon civilization—has built 
around the home.” 

fecanse It was pronounced “a free whisky measure” the Hobson 
resolution failed to carry In Congress. It was the tenor of the critt- 
cisms launched against it that forced the prohibitionists to frame the 
Sheppard-Webb amendment in the comprehensive terms it now earries 
lin * Constitution. 

are the facts of history which explain why the Anti-Saloon 
Lease changed its plan of campaign from a crusade against the saloon 
to 1 drive against every phase of legalized beverage liquor commerce. 
his writer, as one of the headline speakers of the amendment cam- 
poign, made thousands of speeches in churches and to other assemblies, 
repeating everywhere the assurances contained in the quotations from 
Hobson All of us strenuously combated the charge that we sought 
to deny the individual citizen his right to have and drink what he 
pleased; we only denied that any man had an inalienable right to run 
u om and conduct a commercial manufactory of drunkards. Such 
was our main argument, and with it we won millions of voters to sup- 
port the proposition 6f decommercializing the drink traffic. 
THD PRHDICTED RESULTS 

fn the other hand, tite opponents of national prohibition predicted 
that our suceess would remove all regulatery restrictiens upon the 
tratli that moonshining, bootlegging, and smuggling would be ener- 
mously increased, and that the transfer of police power from the 
htates to the Federal Government would tremendously increase the 
mechanism and expense of enforcing all antiliquor laws. 

All those predictions, at which we hooted; have come true, The 
convention at Chicago was a great wholesale complaint against just 
tho results. 

No one present there ventured to deny that moonshine stills and 
bootieggers cover the country as the locusts did the land of Egypt. 
Whi most of the States have adopted enforcement acts in concur- 
ren with the Volstead Act, nevertheless the authorities in charge 
of them have almost wholly leoked to the Federal officers to detect, 
chase, capture, and convict the violators of the law. 

When that condition was forecast in the debates over the amend- 
ment in Congress the reply of its friends was that the States, to 
prevent being overrun by Federal foreign spies, snoopers, and enforce- 
ment officers sent out from Washington, would be foremost in the 
use of their own officers and in securing to themselves the fines, for- 
fettures, and convictions from prohibition enforcement. 


But all those local benefits have not Deen experiénced. On the 
eontcury, the Federal forces have been planted all ovér tho country 
and have sought, for either honest or dishonest purposes, to take 
entire charge of prohibition enforcement. The consequence has not 
been a flood of official seandals, evidentes of corruption, in- 
statices of wNwerranted outrages upon private rights, but the denon- 
giration that the Volstead Act is prtactically utvenforceable In its 
tertis with all the machinery possible for the Federal Gov- 
to employ. Hence, fhe silly demands we hear for more 
drastic legislation and the use of the atmed forces of the Nation. 


only 


present 


ernment 


100 PER CBNT PROHIBITIONIST 


I prohibitionlst. I was wholeheartedly in the 
fight years before the present leaders got actively into it—even before 
some of them were born and eight years before the Anti-Saloon League 
was founded by Dr. Howard Hyde Russell in Ohie. No man ean dis- 
count or deny my devotion to the cause and I want now what I 
have wanted for those 40 years. That is the abolition ef the liquor 
saloon, and in nearly all the States that is now accomplished. 5Sec- 
ondly, the suppression of the manufacture and transportation and 
importation of intoxicating liquors for beverage .purpeses. 


am a 100 per cent 


those two objectives constitute the heart and lungs of the 
elghiventh amendment. Unfortunately, in my judgment, the Antl- 
Saloon Leaguers have gone far beyond those original objectives and 


have used their influence to enact laws that are designed to control 
every act relating to liquor, however private, personal, and even 
permissible under the terms of the law. 

DIFFERENCE OF TWO WORDS 


When the eighteenth amendment was being framed it was strenu- 
ously urged to use in it the words “aleoholic liquors” rather than 
“ intoxicating liquors,”’ but on the committees of Congress who handled 
the amendment there were able lawyers and ex-judges who saw both 
the injustice and the futility of attempting to outlaw every kind of 
liquer that contained any percentage of aleohol. They said in plain 
apeech that the chief purpose in setting up national prohibition -~was 
and is to delegalize the making of and commerce in liquors that are 
generally and necessarily “ intoxicating.” 
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FEBRUARY 6 


In other words, at that time the whole avowed purpose of those whe 
were promoting the amendment was to put & rational Stamp of 
illegality upon liquors of any kind that are actually “ intoxicating” 
It was acknowledged that whether any particular liquor is classifiable 
as “intoxicating liquor” Is a question of fact, dependable upon coy. 
vineing proof, and is not a matter of opinion—not whether Wayng 
Wheeler or Sam Small or ary other person thinks {t is “ tntoxtcating” 
It is an issue to be determined by expert definition, by cumulative 
human experichce, and by the testimonies coming from courts and 
corrective institutions, 

LIGHT BOER ISsvUs 


For instance, the issue has been presented in the House of Repro. 
sentatives by the introduction of 58 separate bills to legalize the 
manufacture and sale of 2.75 per cent beer in such States as may elect 
to have it, on the ground that such beer is not an “ intoxieating 
liquor.” 

The proponents of those bills say such beer is not “ intoxicating” 
in faet and therefore should not be included in the prohibition of the 
eighteenth amendment. The opponents of those bills contend that sucg 
beer is “ intoxicating.” But who knows positively, irrefutably, whether 
it ls so or not? 

I have, for five years, sought every available authority and evidencs 
on tbat question—and yet I do not know whether or not 2.75 per 
cent beer is necessarily and invariably “intoxicating.” But I want 
to know the truth about it and am ready to wélcome any investigation 
that will get that truth and establish it incontestably, 


THE VOLSTEAD DICTUM 


I find all over the coutit?y men Who are as promounced prohibition. 
ists as myself who are anxious to have that question finally settled. 
They, ike myself, do not believe that the Volstead standard that any 
liquor with more than one-half of 1 per cent alcohol content must be 
accounted “intoxicating” fs either true or reasonable. It is the inser- 
tion of that drastic and irreducible mthimum of alcohol content that 
has cased ‘milliéns of mén in Anitrica to pronounce the standard a 
“palpable lie on its face” and to resist, or condone those who do fe- 


| sist, such @ définition of an “intoxiéating Hquor.” 


The answer of the Anti-Saloon Leaguers and dry legislators is that 
“the law does not say that any liquor ‘with more than one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol is in fadt intoxicating,” bat they hold that thers 
must be a base line of alcoholic content from which to project enforce 
ment, and tbat one-half per cent alcohol content has been found in 
State experience to be the most ascertainable and feasible standard for 
enforcement purposes, 

The reply made to that is the double one that while one-half per cent 
tay be feasible for taxation it is not indubitable for intoxication, and, 
second, what a State establishes as a stundard for itself fs not to be 
generally accepted as an incontestable standard, 


WHAT IS THE WAY OUT? 


There were men who have been iong in Anti-Saloon League service 
and are yet, but who will not consent to be personally quoted and so 
“get in bad” with their league leaders, who are puzzling over “ the 
way out" of the present conditions of law defiance, official derelictions 
and corruptions, and the broken hopes of those who brought prohibi- 
tion into the national policy. Incidental benefits to individuals, fam- 
ilies, industries, and morals they publish and emphasize, but the cr!m- 
inal increases, the perjuries, murderers, moral poisoning of officials, judi- 
cial truculencies, and social demoralizations they do not attempt to 
deny and deplore. 


Unless I have utterly lost all my half-century experiences as @ 
newspaper nian and evangelist in gauging public sentiment, I can say 
with surety that the discontented public, whether for or against pro- 
hibition per se, is anxious to have a thorough and honest investigation 
of the present status of prohibition and how to make it enforcible 
and satisfyiug. 

Congress and the friends of the elghteenth amendment should cease 
to camouflage actual conditions and face them frankly and fearlessly, 
seeking and applying whatever solution may be found rational and 
constitutional, 


LIND OF APPROACH 


This question of why prohibition ts not beimg effectively enforced |s 
the most universal and acute tissue being discissed by our American 
people and press. It is up to Congress to find out the answer sed 
legislate upon the facts to,the satisfaction of the people, 


into the operations of the unit in ‘more 
of them the agreement that lax enforcement and 
breakers are almost wholly out of the power of 
and control So eee officials, This is 
proof—but will Congress dare to bring it to 
corruptiig evil by divorcing prohibition enforcement from all 
control? I doubt it 


onmr  " 


aie 


1996 CONGRESSIONAL 


Another thing that persons who want practical prohibition, and 
whose jobs, personal or political, are not dependent upon the Anti- 
Saloon League, would ask of Congress {s a full and comprehensive in- 
yoatigation of the 2.75 beer proposition. What they want Congress to 
find out definitely and finally is whether that sort of beer Is or ts not 
“intoxicating ” and deal with the subject accordingly. 

SCOFFS LEAGUB’S CITAROS 

In plain words: 

If sch beer is intoxicating, ke@p it under the amendment ban. 

If it is not intoxicating, let those States have it that want it, but 
rigidly prohibit them from exporting ft into other States that do not 
wane it. 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am giad the gentleman asked that 
question. I have a great affection for the gentleman, and [ 
have a great affection also for the gentienian's State. When 
the gentleman from Maine (Mr. Hersey} was still & young man 
my uncle, John Boynton Hill, was Speaker pro tempore of the 
Maine Legislature, and he participated in that regrettable Neal 
Dow prohibition legislation in Maine. He later regretted it 
exceedingly, and abjured prohibition before he died. I hope 
that answers the gentleman's question. [Laugliter.] 

Mr. HERSEY. It is no answer at all. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. My proposed amendment has noth- 
ing at all to do with the merits or demerits of the Volstead Act. 


Vhe charge by the Anti-Suloon Lenguers that such action would be | My amendment solely deals with what is known as “law en- 
“ surrender to the outlaws” is pluperfect poppycock. The demand | forcement,” meaning thereby enforcement of the Volsteud Act. 


for a decision of this widely mooted question is not influenced by what 
brewer’, beersuckers, bootleggers, or booze politicians want. Their out- 
cries are negligible and, taken en bloc, would get no attention or re- 
sponse from any type of prohibitionists, Certainly they do not affect 
me 

Che demand comes, in fact, from those who want that truthful and 
reasonable legislation that will make prohibition appeal to the honesty, 
loyalty, and law-abiding spirit of the commonality of our American 
citizens. Until we can get that popular reaction, prohibition will be a 
delusion and a failure, 





Userp THat MarrtanD Be Datven rrom Uni0n 


Twice in recent years hay the Rev. Dr. Santuel White Sniall attacked 
the “ sinfulness ” of Maryland for failing to follow the lead of other 
Commoawealths in the passage of legislation to back up the Volstead 
Act. 

At the International Conference on Christian Citizenship, held at 
Winona Lake, Ind., in 1923, Doctor Small tntréduced ‘resolutions, which 
were passed, urging that Maryland and New York be denied the right 
of representation in Congress until they had passed State prohibition 
enforcement laws. 

In an address at the convention of the American Anti-Saloon League 
at Chicago early this month he was even more vehement in bis utter- 
ances on this topic, according to newspaper reports of the proceedings. 
He accuséd Maryland and New York of “ aiding and abetting anarchy,” 
and charged that both States were “ working under the shadow of 
treason,” and that “ Congress should read them out of the Union.” 

EVANGELIST NOW 15 YEARS OLD 


Doctor Small was born In Knoxville, Tenn., July 8, 1851. He te 
ceive hfs A. B. and A. M. @@grees at Emory and Henry College, the 
latter in 1887. He was given the Ph. D. degree at Taylor University, 
Upland, Ind., in 1894, and the same year was accordéd the degrtee of 
doctor of divinity at the Ohio Northern University. 

Sam Smatl’s fifst occupation was as a Stenographer and newspaper 
reporter, He later became secretary to Ex-President Andrew Johnson 
during His post-Presidential campaigns. He was also official reporter 
of the Georgia Constitutional Convention in 1877 and secretary to the 
Amertcan commission to the Paris Exposition in 1878. 

From then until the time tie entered activély into evangelistic work 
at Atlanta, Ga., September 15, 1885, Doctor Small had been variously 
a committee reporter in the United States Senate, founder of the Nor- 
folk Daily Pilot and the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City. He went 
to Cuba as chaplain of the Third United States Volunteer Engineers in 
the Spanish-American War. 

ONCH SERVED WITH SAM JONES 


Ile is a member of the National Reform Association, the Ant!-Saloon 
Teague of America, the United Spanish War Veterans, the Masonic 
fraternity, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, and Red Men. WHe has 
also Written several books, one of which was A Plea for Prohibition. 

Doctor Small first gained national prominence as an evangelist in 
hits association with the late Rev. Sam Jones, by whom he was con- 
verted. The pair touted the country about 40 or 45 years ago and 
had large meetings wherever they went. Later Doctor Simall started 
oft as an evangelist on his bwh account, ahd there seefis td have been 
a period when he “ fell from grace.” Te was reconyerted in a great 
revival meeting held in Atlahta on May 23, 1906, and since then has 
devoted much of his activities In the furtherance of prohibition, 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
thank the eommittee for its courtesy and helpful suggestions on 
this great question. [Applause.] 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes; I yield with pleasure to my 
friend from Maine, 

Mr. HERSEY. I did not exactly understand the gentleman's 
position, His position, as I understand, is that he is ‘in favor 
of a. enforcement fund, larger than the committee recom- 
Or. enforcement of the Volstead law. Now if we 
per cent beer, would not that solve the whole 


i 


The Coast Guard asks for 85 more 125-foot patrol boats cost- 
ing about $90,000 each. 


PATROL BOATS 


The CHARMAN. How do you estitmate the cost of these patrol bonts? 

Admiral Brutarpd. As I have told the committee, we have built and 
are building 13 of this samo genéral type of boat, 100 fect long, tipdn 
the Takes. The total cost of building and equipping those boats is 
slightly over $80,000 aptece. Thiése boats We want to make a little 
longer. As @ Matter of fact, I do not believe that we can billd a foat 
125 feet lomg for $90,000, but We caii probably build one 110 or 115 
feet long. 

Captain Newman. The spetd of these boats fs 11.2 knots. Thut is 
something over 12 mites. 

The CHAIRMAN, They are not very speedy, then? 

Admiral Binnard. No; but they have a large steaming radi and 
ability to go way offshore. 

The Cramrsan. How thany men would they carry? 

Admiral BrLtarD. A crew of two warrant Officers and nine enlisted 
men, 

The CHamMan. What Is thé motive power? 

Admiral Broparp, Diesel enginés, 

The CHarrmMan. They will run economically? 

Admiral Briuarp. Yes, sir. 


Thirty-five added boats admittedly will not accomplish the 
desirés of Admiral Billard. The Coast Guard will soon be 
back for more boats, and then for more airplanes, 

We have, on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 16,660 miles of 
seacoast Open to the rum runners, One boat for each 10 miles 
would mean stopping smuggling, though, of course, smuggled 
liquor is only about 1 per cent of the illegal supply. One boat 
to every 10 miles would mean 1,666 boats. One thousand six 
hundred and six-six boats at $90,000 each would cost $149,- 
940,000, exclusive of cost of operation. I am only asking now 
by my proposed amendment for 10 per cent of that sum. If 
you yote for that and show your sincerity for “law enforce- 
ment,” we can then add the other 90 per cent of the cost of 
the boats and get, at least, a real attempt to enforce the 
Volstead Act. No matter what your views may be on prohibi- 
tion; no matter whether you are a “ wet” or a “dry,” here is 
a chance to vote for real enforcement of the Volstead Act, if 
anything can enforce it, which I very much doubt. [Applause.] 

Mr, SABATH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if I believed 
that the additional appropriation asked for in the amendment 
of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hitt] would bring about 
the enforcement and compliance of the prohibition act I would 
gladly support it. But I am satisfied that it can not and will 
not effectively do so, and for that reason I am opposed to it. 
I am willing to give to the department all the money they ask 
for, but I am not ready and willing to give them five times 
as much as I belleve they can uselessly spend, as they have been 
doing for several years. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? | 

Mr. SABATH, Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Would my colleague be in favor of 
guarding each 10 miles of coast? 

Mr. SABATH. Even with this sum you would not stop the 
smuggling that is going on, and for that reason I think it 
would be an unwise expenditure of money and placing an addl- 
tional burden upon thie taxpayers of this country. 

Years ago I made the statement on this floor, when the gen- 
tlemen from Georgia and Michigan, Kenttcky, and others 
assured thé House that $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 would enable 
them to bring about the enforcement of the Volstead Act. I 
then stated that it was ftihpossible. I pride myself on knowing 
the American people, and I know tliat neither the Volstead 
Act nor any ‘other siinilar obnoxious law can be enf it 
metters not how mich money you spend, ahd it is for t 
reagon that I am not in favor of continuing to waste anntally 
mittions of dollars of the people's moticy. 
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Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have not said a word on the | mostly poisonous. But a week ago Mrs. Angela Kaufman 
question of prohibition for some time. I have voted, as the | founder and president of the International Narcotic Crusade. 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw] knows, for all of the | made this statement: ; 
appropriations. I was willing that we should try it in an en- 
deavor to bring about enforcement, if it was possible, at the 
same time being satisfied that if strong, honest efforts were . 
made and it could not be enforced, that the people would Now comes the statement from one of the leaders of the 
demand its repeal. Not only I share this viewpoint but thou- | Big Brothers and Big Sisters’ Federation, Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, 
sands upon thousands of honest men and honest women who | &f New York: 
are not blinded by prejudice, men and women in this country, When the law was first enacted I was strongly in favor of it, but 
hundreds of prominent organizations, doctors, lawyers, men j since I have seen how it has broken down the morale of the young 
from all walks of life recognize the condition that now exists | my opinion has changed. I have found the moral standards of the 
and are coming to the conclusion that the law can not be | youth with whom I have come into contact have declined because of it. 
enforced, as the law instead of being beneficial is detrimental | There is open defiance of it among the young people on every hand. 


to the welfare of this Nation. Therefore I feel that it is I believe that by a modific 

high time that sensible men from every section of the country ting the sale or the 0 aanaier irs eee yen 
should realize that fact. I feel that most of you gentlemen are } and light wines that we will eliminate the evils that a ’ = 
sensible men, men of standing, and a aaiuaee of you are Mr. HUDSON and Mr. BARKLEY rose. Cxist, 


men of courage; and I can not see for the life of me why you The CHAIRMA “ 
can not commence to realize the intolerable conditions that uaa . N. Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 


to-day exist. Perhaps you have not the time to investigate Mr. SABATH 
and examine the conditions; but we have evidence from men of Mr. HUDSON. 
standing, men of reputation, men who believe in temperance 
and are sincere advocates of temperance, who from day to day 
report to their organizations and make statements, that pro- 
hibition has failed, that it can not be enforced, and that 
moditication is absolutely necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. May I have five minutes more? I may not 
use it all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


I hate to admit it, prohibition has increased the use of narcotics 
more than any other one thing in the country. 


I will yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 
I would like to have the gentleman explain 
to me what the alcoholic content of light wines would be. 

Mr. SABATH. Well, I will say to the gentleman that I am 
not an expert on wine. But I know that an alcoholic content 
of about 34% or 4 per cent in beer makes a good, palatable, and 
wholesome drink, and is not intoxicating. 

‘Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman was speaking about light 
wines. 

Mr. SABATH. And I believe that if we were to permit the 
manufacture and sale of that kind of a beverage the people 
will not demand the harder drinks, which contain 75 or 80 


gentleman from Illinois ? per cent alcohol. I will now yield to the gentleman from 
here was no objection. Kentucky. 


Mr. SABBATH. They, after a careful investigation, tell you 7 
eo ’ Mr. BA L uke 

that the Voltstead Act can not be enforced, and they make M RELEY 

recommendations of what they believe would be wholesome and 


color. 
beneficial, that would save thousands upon thousands of young ‘ . 
girls and young men of Americe. Mr. SABATH. - Light in content; but, of course, the color 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield in itself would not make much difference to anyone; the 


I was wondering whether when the gentle- 
man refers to light wines he means light in content or light in 


(nave? gentleman might know this. [Laughter.] 
Mr. SABATH. Yes; for a question. The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. MURPHY. I challenge the gentleman’s statement that has again expired. 


he makes, that our young girls are any worse to-day than they | Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
ever were. That statement has been made by men of your | Proceed for another five minutes. 
type so many times that I am tired of hearing it. The girl of | The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unant- 
to-day is as good as she ever was. If she happens to go wrong | MOUS Consent to proceed for an additional five minutes. Is 
she is unfortunate, and it is not because of conditions as | there objection? 
they are. There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. As to that, I will say that my reputation is Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 
just as good as that _of the gentleman to whom I yielded, Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman. 
and I am often as provoked and nearly as much excited as Mr. SCHAFER. Did not the sovereign voters of the great 
he is when I read these reports about the flask parties in State of Illinois several years ago, in a referendum vote, indi- 
our colleges, schools, and universities. Nor have I stated that | cate by an exceedingly large majority that those voters were in 
they are bad. I have stated that I believe the modification of favor of the modification of the Volstead Act by permitting the 
the Volstead Act would save thousands of our young people | ™@bufacture and sale of light beer and wine? 
who now consider it smart to secure and carry a flask to Mr. SABATH. Yes; they did that by a vote of about 4 to 1, 
parties, and openly are showing off by drinking high per cent and I think if a vote were to be taken to-day it would be 10 
alcohol containing partly distilled, yes, in many instances | t° 1; not only in my State, but I believe that in a majority of 
poisonous stuff, not only they but I believe the majority of men the States the result would be the same as in Illinois. 
and women who never have taken any hard liquor do so, as Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
resentment against a law which deprives them of their per- Mr. SABATH. I yield. 
sonal liberty, a right and privilege which every true American Mr. HUDSON. What was the percentage of that vote to the 
citizen cherishes and believes in. Why, Mr. Chairman, I know | total vote in the State of Dlinois? 
of hundreds, yes, thousands, of American homes that before the Mr. SAIA\TH. I think the vote that was cast was about 60 
advent of the prohibition act would not allow any alcoholic | Pet cent. 
beverages in their home, but who are now serving cocktails, Mr. HUDSON. No; it was less than 25 per cent, was it not? 
gin, and other strong alcoholic drinks, and what I have ob- Mr. SABATH. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 
served a majority of you have, and you know it is true, but Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 
you dislike to admit it, hoping against hope that the increased Mr. SABATH. I will yield for a question, but not for a 
use of this kind of dope may be some day arrested. But I say, | tirade and play to the gallery. 
no; it can not be done; it matters not whether the entire Army Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman has just answered the gen- 
and Navy be utilized to enforce this obnoxious law. tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scuarer] and given figures as to 

Reliable men and women after a thorough investigation | the vote in Illinois. If conditions are as the gentleman says 
reported that there are hundreds of thousands of homes from | they are, and considering the orderly manner in which this 
the highest to the lowest where alcoholic beverages are being | law was put into the Constitution, could not the same orderly 
concocted which are not only harmful but poisonous. Now, I | method be used, if conditions are as the gentleman states them 
know whereof I speak, and I am not speaking only from the | to be, in taking it out of the Constitution? If conditions are 
investigations and things I have seen myself; I am stating | a8 the gentleman says they are, why does he not start a move- 
and giving to the House the information that has been broad- | ment in each and every one of the States to take it out of the 
casted within the last six menths. Doctor Empringham, at one | Constitution? 
time superintendent of the Antisaloon League of New York, Mr. SABATH. Oh, Congress must act first; the States can 
recently stated before a meeting of the Episcopal clergy of New | not act first; Congress would have to pass a resolution first, 
York that prohibition had inereased drinking among young} if I am not mistaken, and I do not think the House is ready 
people, discouraged the consumption of wine and beer, and | to act now. But what I believe is this, and I am bringing this 
increased the demand for distilled liquors, which to-day are! to the attention of the House, hoping it will receive that con- 


2a 
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sideration to which ft 1s entitled. I firmly believe that if the Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

House, in an orderly way, would amend the Volstead Act which Mr. CRISP. I would like to ask the gentleman ff his State 

it has the power to do, that we would eliminate a great deal | feels on this question as he represents it to feel, why not let 

of the evil which now exists. his State petition the Congress to amend the Constitution by 
Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? eliminating the elghteenth amendment. The gentleman is in- 
Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman. | accurate when he says that Congress alone has the power to 
Mr. UPSHAW. The gentleman said that a movement like | initiate proposed amendments to the Constitution. 

that must begin in Congress, a repeal of the eighteenth amend-| Mr. SABATH. 


But nothing can be done without an act of 
ment. Does the gentleman believe Congress would ever have | Congress; is not that right? 
acted on the eighteenth amendment if there had not been a Mr. CRISP. No. 
ground swell from great and dry America which brought it on? Mr. SABATH. They can petition. 


Mr. SABATH. Oh, the gentleman knows as well as I know Mr. CRISP. The Constitution can be amended by Congress 
how that amendment or the resolution was brought in; how | by a two-thirds vote or upon petition by the legislatures of 
it was forced through the House, and how little the people of | two-thirds of the States of the Union. 

America knew what was transpiring, or how far-reaching the Mr. SABATH. 
act would be under the amendment. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I want to ask the gentleman if there was 
not as much agitation, as much referendum, and as much 
general national attention given to the eighteenth amendment 
when we were bringing it to the Congress, as there was with 
regard to the sixteenth, seventeenth, or nineteenth amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman knows that the eighteenth 
amendment was passed during the war hysteria. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. r. Chairman, I make a point of 


The gentleman's own statement bears me 
out in what I have stated and therefore he himself was inac- 
curate and not I. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 1 have no de- 
sire to take up your time in an endeavor to make what you 
might term a dry speech. I have great admiration for the 
gentleman who has just left the floor, Mr. Sasparn, of Chi- 
cago. I could not sit here and let his statement go unchal- 
lenged. I could not help it. 

Those who are advocating the nullification of the eighteenth 
amendment have been flaunting the charge publicly everywhere 


order. that the children of America are being debauched by reason of 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland will | the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
state it. States, and I have taken the fioor just for the purpose of 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. In great deference I suggest that | challenging that statement and of saying that the motherhood of 
we are not discussing prohibition but a question as to how | this country is being maligned as it was never maligned before 
many boats we need to each square mile of territory along | by that contemptible kind of villification—that our young girl- 
the coasts. There is nothing in this about prohibition. This | hood and womanhood is not as clean, wholesome, and sweet as 
is ordinary law enforcement. it was in the days of our mothers. [Applause.} Of all the 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from Georgia knows that | contemptible arguments that have been put forth to try to 
the American people did not know anything about the resolu- | justify the changing of this law, that of all is the lowest down. 
tion to amend the Constitution ; that there was very little pub- | There is no place in hell quite deep enough for it. [{Applause.] 
licity; and that they had no expectation the Congress would | Talk about law enforcement! My friend the gentleman from 
act at that time. Maryland, who constantly advocates nullification of the Con- 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? stitution and the return of legalized liquor traffic, is truly 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois | representing his district and State. He lives on that politically. 
has expired. His habits are the habits of a genileman—I am speaking per- 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman | sonally now—but he comes to this floor and advocates that 
have one more minute. I want to ask the gentleman a ques- which has debauched from the very beginning to the present 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may have | day the manhood of this great land. [Applause.] 
two additional minutes. Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- Mr. MURPHY. Yes; I yield, gladly. 


ect, I am not going to object to the uest for this additional Mr. HILL of Maryland. 1 am advocating only an increase 
tas but I iene the ein will finish the debate on this | in this appropriation from $3,000,000 to $14,000,000 for law 
general subject and let us get on with the bill. enforcement, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman is not sincere and never was 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois be sincere in his argument for his side of this question. [Ap- 
extended two minutes. Is there objection? | plause. ] 
There was no objection. | Mr. HILL of Maryland. I do not think gentlemen who vote 
Mr. BLANTON. Now, will the gentleman yield? against it are sincere. Admiral Billard says he needs one boat 
Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman. for every 10 miles along the Atlantic and Pacifie coasts, and 
Mr. BLANTON. ; want to ask the gentleman from Illinois |; you are only giving him 85 boats when he says he needs 1,665. 
if this is not the fact: When the Congress submitted this If you are sincere, you will vote for this amendment. 
amendment to the States, 45 out of 48 States of this Union | Mr. MURPHY. The time has come when men like you in 
promptly ratified it? this country should not say the time has come for law enforce- 


Mr. SABATH. The legislatures of 45 of the States. ment, but the time is here when decent men should observe 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes: the legislatures, who are the direct | the law. [Applause.] 
representatives of the people. That time will come to you gentlemen who are tn favor of 


Mr. SABATH. Yes; but the American people did not do so. nullifying the Constitution of the United States. The 
They did not secure an opportunity to vote on the proposition eighteenth amendment was not put there in a day, and some 
and the gentleman knows this. If the gentleman believes in | of you folks who are anxious to debauch the manhood of our 
referendum and if he believes that the American people should | country seem to forget that it took 60 years to get the 
have a voice in such an important matter, why not give them eighteenth amendment placed in the Constitution. It was not 
the opportunity and the right to vote on it? I am ready and I | put there overnight, it was not slipped in as you so often Gay 
am willing to abide by the vote of a majority of the American “while the boys were over there. [Applause. } W hy men, 
people on this or any other proposition that is of such great | We live in the most prosperous country that God’s sun 


i ; . shines upon. 
"ir, BARKLEY i. CAIae ana te. SUMMERS of Wash- The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
ington rose. , has expired. 
Mr. SABATH. Give me a little more time and I will yield Mr. MURPHY. I ask for five minutes more, 
to all of you gentlemen. The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


Mr. SUMMBRS of Washington. Does the gentleman want There was no objection. isd 
to submit the other 18 amendments to a vote of the peo- Mr. MURPHY. What has made us prosperous? Why, any 
ple? They have never come before the people any more than | thinking man knows the thing that has made.us prosperous 
this one. Would the gentleman want to submit all of them | is because the man who toils with his hands is not spending 


in that way? his surplus for alcohol, but is buying homes and autos for 
Mr. SABATH. Well, they are not in question to-day, but | the enjoyment of his entire family—thus giving work to build- 
the eighteenth amendment is. [Laughter and applause.) ers of every craft. [Applause.] 


Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? Mr. SOMERS of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 





—— 
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Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Did the war have anything to 
do with that prosperity? 

Mr. MURPHY. A little bit; yes. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Did not the American Federation of Labor 
come out in favor of a modification of the Volstead Act? 

Mr. MURPHY. No; I deny that statement. One great 
labor organization to-day, I think in the current issue pub- 


lished in their paper, says that they are against the modifica- 
tion of the Volstead law. I refer you to the enginemen who 
operate the locomotives that pull you through the country in 
safety while you sleep. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I have the honor of belonging to a labor 
organization, the Railroad Brotherhood. I asked if the Amert- 
can Federation of Labor has not gone on record in favor of 
a modification of the Volstead Act. 


Mr. MURPHY. But, thank God, the Federation of Labor 
does not represent all the people of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW William Green is dry. 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes, and he is from my State. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is it not true that Secretary Heover has 
sald that one cause of the prosperity of the Nation has been 


yrohibition? 

Mr. MURPTTY. Absolutely. I tell you I know what I am 
talking about from personal experience. I came up from the 
street to my seat in this House where I can look you gentle- 
men in the eye and talk to you about the chances that can come 
to an American if he leaves this damnable stuff alone. [Ap- 
plause.] Gentlemen talk about labor unions; I belong to a 
labor union and have a union card. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Is it not true that the Rev. Dr. James 
Kmpringham of the Episcopal Church convention indorses a 
modification of the Volstead Act? 

Mr. MURPHY. I have no quarrel with any denomination, 
but I want to say to you that the record does not show any- 
where who that gentleman is. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yleld? 


Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it does not represent the sentiment of 
our colleagues in this House. 

Mr. MURPHY. It does not. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I will. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I hold in my hand a copy of the Columbus 
(Ohio) Evening Dispatch, across the entire top of the front 
page of which are these glaring headlines, which, with the 


statement following, will answer the gentleman from Michigan 
{[Mr. Sosnowsk!1]|: 


Bishop Reese repudiates temperance report; charges not recognized 


as from chureh. Doctor Sweet, Dpiscopalian minister also upholds the 
law. Columbus Episcopal Church leader points to probibition’s suc- 


CePSSPS 

The article says: 

IMpiscopal Church leaders in Columbus, Thursday, refused to consider 
the charges of inequality in the administration of the Vol- 
stead Act and flagrant violation as brought by Rev. Dr. James Empring- 
ham, national secretary of the Church Temperance Society, in his pur- 
ported survey of conditions throughout the country. 

That it was the expression of a voluntary organization and can not 
in any sense ‘be considered an official voice of the church was em- 
phasized by Bishop T. I. Reese of the Episcopal Church; Rev. 8. B. 
Sweet, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church; and Rey. B. H. Rein- 
heimer, exeentive secretary of the Episcopal diocese of Southern Ohio. 

The Church Temperance Society, Bishop Reese explained, was a 
purely voluntary organization, formed long before the enactment of 
the elghteenth amendment, aud is classified in church directories under 
the heading of “ Organizations for social amelioration and advance.” 
Its membership list ts very small, it is said, the organization having 
experienced a dwindling of power since prohibition, as its main ob- 
Jectve in the promulgation of {ts work was the teaching of temperance 


in opposition to the stand of the Anti-Saloon Teague for complete pro- 
hibition, 


seriously 


REPUDIATES SOCIETY 
Reverend Retnhcimer estimated the society's membership at ap 
proximately 5,000, It is not believed that there is any branch of the 
organization or members tn this city or in Ohio. . 
Bishop Reese refuses to become embrotled ta the generalities of 
Reverend Empringham’s findings, declaring that it did not have the im- 
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primatur of the church and did not reflect the church's stand or the 
majority of its members. 
“I believe in the enforcement of the Volstead law,” Bishop Reosa 


declared, “and I practice it, largely as a means toward training future 
citizens,” 


Following this statement by Bishop Reese is set forth the 


views of Right Rev. Charles P. Anderson, of the Chicago 
diocese : 


Cuicaao, February 4.—The attitude of the Church Temperance So. 
ciety in seeking modification of the national prohibition law ts not ro 
flected in the Episcopal Church tn Chicago and surroundings, in the 
belie? of the Right Rev. Charles P. Anderson, bishop of the Chicago 
dlocese. 

“The Church Temperance Society of the Episcopal Church ts one of 
only small membership, and has no official connection with the church,” 
Bishop Anderson said. 

“IT am not acquainted with the Rev, Dr. James Empringham, it, 
superintendent, and to my knowledge there are no members of that 
society in Chicago.” 


Mr. MURPHY. Thank God for Ohio. [Applause.] Now, 
my friend from Illinois told you how they voted in Illinols, 
Let me tell you how Ohio voted when they had a chance to ex. 
press how they felt. They voted 190,000 majority for a sober 
Ohio and America. That is the kind of people we have in 
Ohio, who believe in the Constitution of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio hag 
expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minuteg 
more? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MURPHY. You wet gentlemen have had days and days 
to talk about this, now we want a minute or two. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I was going to suggest that the gentleman 
have 10 minutes more. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Good, thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to ask my friend if the referendum 
to which he refers was not taken after the soldiers were dis- 
charged, got back home, and participated in the vote? 

Mr. MURPHY. I am very glad the gentleman asked that 
question, That is true. The soldiers voted for upholding the 
law and voted right; they knew the curse and you know it, 
if you want to deal with it fairly and look it squarely in the 
face. They talk about there being more booze now than bo- 
fore prohibition. That is such a ridiculous statement that [ 
wonder, with the intelligence of this House, that they have 
listened to it as long as they have without rebuking tha 
statement. 

Mr. HUDSON. And does the gentleman recall that Michi- 
gan had a referendum vote upon this and went 270,000 dry? 

Mr. MURPHY. That is the kind of folks we have in tho 
Central West, and we are proud of them. Yos, and that yots 
was had after the soldiers were home. We believe in thid 
Government, we believe in its Constitution, and we believe, not 
in law enforeement—I have a contempt for a citizen who has 
to be foreed to observe the law—we believe in law observancsa, 

Mr. LBAVITT. And is it not true that the vote referred 
to as a referendum in Illinois followed a statement sent ouf 
by the Anti-Saloon League requesting their followers not to 
vote in that election because it was a question put in a mix 
leading way. 

Mr. MURPHY. That is quite true. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
man yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I have listened with a great deal 
of interest to what my colleague has sald, but I have been 
unable so far to find out whether the gentleman favors my 
amendment, which proposes raising this amount from $%,- 
900,000 to $14,994,000, with which to adequately enforce the 
law. Is the gentleman for this amendment to properly ew 
force the law? 

Mr. MURPHY. Let me answer the gentleman’s — 
If I had the direction of the spending of the amount o 
money that the gentleman suggests as a total necessary td 
enforce the law, I would use it in trying to educate fellows 
like him. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman from Ohio know, 
that an amendment that comes from the gentleman from Mary- 
land is wet, ipso facto? . 

Mr. MURPHY. Absolutely. [{Applause.] 
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Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, the day of miracles has not | 


passed. Whenever the gentleman from Maryland, the Hon. 
Joun Pumire Hitt, and the gentleman from Georgia, who, I 
hope, has won the reputation of being dry not only in precept 
but in practice, are found voting on the same side of a 
question the prohibition millenium must be near at hand. 
[ Laughter, ] 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the gentleman forgotten what hap- 
pened to the Trojans when they let that wooden horse in? 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I believe in the old-fashioned 
ible that teaches that sometimes the Lord maketh the wrath 
of man to praise him, I am not responsible for the “wet” 
Mr. Hiei getting on the side of the “dry” Mr. Upsuaw. I'| 
have contended from the beginning that we have played at 
the matter of guarding our coast against the pirate liquor ships 
of foreign lands. [Applause.] I indorse the bill of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] invoking an old constitutional 
law concerning slavery which would make a pirate of every 
ship from a foreign land that got clearance papers to a friendly 
nation and then came here roosting out yonder on rum row 
like the yery cormorants of hell to violate our Constitution, 
defying the flag of a friendly nation, while debauching the citi- 
zenship of this country. I said on this floor three years ago 
that I was in favor of calling out the Navy, every vessel if | 
necessary, to say to these devilish foreign ships, “If you defy | 
our Constitution and our flag, you go to the bottom of the sea.” 
{[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I am willing to admit that I am afraid of 
Greeks bearing gifts, especially when they come from Balti- 
more. [Laughter.] I am willing to admit that the past of 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. H1t1} lays him under suspi- 
clon. I am willing to admit that he, deep down in his soul, 
wants to use this before the wet galleries of Baltimore in order 
to increase his majority; but I am in favor of feeding him out 
of his own spoon. I am in favor of following Admiral Bil- 
lard’s suggestion that we bottle up the whole American coast, 
saying to these pirates’ liquor ships, “ You shall not enter one 
foot of American territory.” [Applause.] 

Enemy ships did not enter when we were at war with a 
foreign nation. Who ever heard of German vessels landing | 
on American soil after the war began? The Government was a 
unit in its purpose with a militant conscience and kept all 
enemy ships from touching American shores. And I want not 
a mere gesture to foreign lands; I want the strong fist of Ameri- 
can manhood and the majesty of American law to say to other 
lands: “ We have outlawed intoxicating liquors, and you shall 
not flaunt our constitutional law.” Let nobody talk about the 
cost. The few little millions that this would cost are not 
to be considered beside the countless millions that have been 
saved. We saw crocodile tears shed on this floor a few weeks 
ago about the cost of enforcing this law. I remind the wets, 
whose motives may not be commendable in this matter, that 
the cost of $2,500,000,000 as the bar bill alone was laid every 
year at the door of the saloon. That was the annual income 
of the saloons in this country, and what is a paltry little 
$7,000,000 or $14,000,000 beside that? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. m 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPSHAW. What are these paltry sums, I say, compared 
with the majesty of our Constitution? When an alien country 
offered insult to the American flag we threw nearly $30,000,- 
000,000 at the feet of the Goddess of Liberty. We dedicated 
it in prodigal loyalty to the triumph of American ideals and 
the safety of American homes. [Applause.}] And I want the 
word to go out far and wide that the American Nation is no 
longer playing with this law, that we shut the doors of America 
to every liquor pirate that tries to challenge the supremacy of 
the American Constitution and the American flag. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am in accord with much that the gentle- 
man says. Does the gentleman think that hanging is too good 
for those who operate on rum row? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I have already advocated sending them to the 
bottom of the sea. 

However, I would like to give them time to pray, because, 
God knows, they are not fit to dle. Take this last word, and I 
speak seriously. I indorse what the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Mvrrny] has so eloquently said about the influence of American 





Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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motherhood on the youth of to-day. And that is one reason for 
my voting to put an American patrol boat on every 10 miles of 
our prohibition shores. Let the word go out the world around 
that American shores are protected and pirate liquor ships will 
stop their impudent and devilish business. 

Again I declare that the fact that the “ wet” gentleman from 
Maryland who proposed this wholesome amendment shall not 
make me refuse to vote for the ample Coast Guard protect 
which I have advocated for years. 

I do not propose to allow any “blooming wet” to beat me 
trying to enforce our prohibition law. 

Listen, gentlemen of this Congress, that beautiful flag above 
the Speaker's chair has never dipped its colors to any defiant 
foreign foe, and, God help us, that flag that has been made 
stainless before the eyes of the watching world shall not now 


tom 


| lower its majesty and glory one inch te rum runners from 


abroad or bootleggers, liars, and cowards at home. 
Mr. SCHAFER. 
three words. 


{ Applause. | 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
Mr. Chairman, gentlewomen, and gentlemen of 


| the House, I am one of those who believe that the Volstead 


law should be modified. I shall not vote for this amendment. 
In my judgment there are some classed “ wets” and there are 
some classed “drys” who do more harm to the cause which 
they are supposed to be championing than any possible ood 
they may do. I wish to call attention to the fact that the 
American Federation of Labor indicated its position in favor 
of modification of the Volstead Act during the hearings before 
the Judiciary Committee during the first session of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress. A Member who has spoken a few minutes 
ago tells of his holding a labor-union ecard. 
he casts reflections on the American 
indorsement of modification. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman tcll the Honse 
where the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers stand? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will tell you at a later date; but I will 
say the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of which I am 
also a member, has not anywhere near as large a membership 


In the same breath 
Federation of Labor's 


| as the American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SCHAFER. As soon as I finish the statement I would 
be glad to yield. I am a labor man who believes the American 
Federation of Labor has rendered valuable service to the labor- 
ing people of the United States as well as to the Nation. There 
are some men who when campaigning for public office exhibit 
their union labor card and say to the workers; “ Here is my 
card; I belong to this labor organization.” But their votes 
in different legislative bodies do not square with the legislative 
program of organized labor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Not now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be too late. 

Mr. SCHAFER. With reference to the Illlnols referendum 
brought to the attention of the House dnring the address a 
few minutes ago by our distinguished colleague, Mr. Sasara, 
an antimodification Member interjected and stated that the 
antimodificationists sent out word te their friends not to vote 
on the referendum, and in substance that the referendum vote 
was no criterion as to the wishes of the voters of the State 
of Illinois. The question as submitted on the ballot was, 
“Shall the existing State and Vederal laws be modified so as 
to permit the manufacture, sale, and transportation of beer 
(containing less than 4 per cent by volume of alcohol) and 
light wines for home consumption?” The question was voted 
on by the people on November 7, 1922, with the following re- 
sults: Yes 1,065,242 and no 612,111, a majority for beer and 
light wines of 533,131. 

Now, let us see whether the vote is a criterion of the will 
of the Illinois voters. In this vote the Interest was so in- 
tense that 92 per cent of the highest legislative vote was cast 
on this modification ballot, and the vote of Cook County alone 
reached 95 per cent of the highest legislative vote cast and 
91 per cent of the vote for the head of the ticket. I have 
in my office a petition signed by over 4,000 dirt farmers of 
Wisconsin asking for a modification of the Volstead Act 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER. May I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I shal not 
if the gentleman will answer the question put by our distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio whether or not hia locomotive 

and firemen are for prohibition; if not, [I will object. 

Mr, SCHAFFER. I will answer that question. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Then the gentleman is against his organi- 
zation? [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


ventleman 
hears none. 


from Wisconsin? [After a pause.] The Chair 


} 


Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman yield? | 
Mr. SCHAFER. Just a minute until I handle this man 
{Mr. Branron],. [Laughter.] In reference to his reservation 


to object, my distinguished colleague from Texas said he 
would object if I did not answer the question. In view of 
the fact I take very little time on the floor of this House and 
the gentleman takes here hours and hours, and the gentleman 
extends in the Recorp page after page, I think it is somewhat 
extracrdinary for him to threaten to object if I did not 
answer a question. 

Now, in answer to the question, I will state that I am a 
member in good standing of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, as well as of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, and up to this time I have not received a 
communication, a regularly authenticated communication, from 
either of those great labor organizations to indicate that they 
are working at cross purposes with the stand of the American 
Federation of Labor. According to my observation, the brother- 
hoods are working in harmony with the American Federation 
of Labor on legislation, and if the gentleman will furnish me 
with an authentic document showing that they have appeared 
against modification . 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. If the gentleman will yield, 
give him that information in a moment. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Is it not a fact that in 1914 at the 
triennial convention of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, held at Cleveland, Ohio, and again in 1918, they took 
this position, and the resolution passed that convention unani- 
mously pledging the organization in its best efforts to support 
State and Federal prohibition of the Hquor traffic? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I admit your statement; but I will say this, 
that that resolution did not consider the attitude of this organi- 
zation on a question that was not then on the statute books. 
There is a good deal of question as to whether one-half of 1 per 
cent of alcohol is the highest amount of alcoholic content not to 
be intoxicating. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. If you were a member of that organi- 
vation at that time—the delegates representing you voted for 
State prohibition of the liquor trafiic, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Well, State prohibition is not the Volstead 
Act. [Applause.] People have differences of opinion as to 
whether one-half of 1 per cent Is the maximum per cent not 
to be intoxicating. I wish you would bring the question before 
the next convention of the brotherhood for a vote, the same 
resolution as passed by the American Federation of Labor in 
favor of modification subsequent to the enactment of the 
Volstead law. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. It was the American Federation of 
Labor that took the attitude you speak of, was it not? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. You will stand by the declaration of 
an organized convention like the Brotherhood of Engineers, 
will you not? 

Mr. SCHAFER. The Volstead Act was not a law at that 
time, and they could not, of course, indorse a question or aet 
upon a question that was not written then on the statute 
books. It is ridiculous for the gentleman to bring that indorse- 
ment of prohibition up here as an argument to indicate the 
brotherbood's stand against modification. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 


I can 


consin has expired. 
Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. | 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 

unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 


objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Yes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. The gentleman says that the Volstead law 
was not then before the people. Does not the gentleman know 
that the Volstead law was made mandatory by the passage of 
the eighteenth amendment, and that the Volstead law is simply 
the eighteenth amendment in action, and that the eighteenth 
amendment had been declared constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States? 

Mr. SCHAFER. In reply to that I suggest that my distin- 
guished colleague go and get a copy of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and read the language over very carefully, and show 
me where the eighteenth amendment says that more than one- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol is intoxicating. [Applause.] 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I suggest that the gentleman also ask the 
gentleman from Georgia to read the minority opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which was a 5 by 4 opin- 
ion, on the Volstead Act. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. I kindly request the gentleman from 
Georgia to read that opinion. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I submit to the gentleman, in reply to the 
suggestion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Grirriy], 
that the question of minority does not enter into the decis ions 
of the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court is the last word to 
every loyal American. 

Mr. SCHAFER. But I submit to the gentleman this: Does 
he think that if a great man who sits on the bench in the 
Supreme Court reaches an opinion that we could have more 
than one-half of 1 per cent without violating the eighteenth 
amendment, he should be charged with undermining the Con- 
stitution and not being loyal to the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. UPSHAW. The Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered a decision that the American Congress was competent 
to interpret the eighteenth amendment, which outlawed the 
liquor traffic. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman from Georgia use every 
effort to provide that a modification bill may be brought before 
this House, so that the Members may have an opportunity to 
cast their vote so that the sovereign voters of their districts 
may have an opportunity to observe the gentleman's vote? 

Mr. UPSHAW. “The gentleman from Georgia” is 4 con- 
stitutional American, and he will not stand for any law passed 
by this House which 

Mr. SCHAFER. ‘Then the gentleman holds to the belief and 
would have us infer that the Justices of the Supreme Court 
who held that more than one-half of 1 per cent alcohol was not 
in violation of the eighteenth amendment are un-American? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. UPSHAW. 

Mr, BLANTON, 





I did not finish. 
Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. SABATH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will suspend until the Chair 
restores order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, you can not take a gentle- 
man off the floor by a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky 
BARKLEY] rises to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the rules, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman wait a minute? Does 
= Semromnen from Wisconsin yield to a parliamentary tn- 
guiry 

Mr. SCHAFER. I certainly do. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Certainly I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to ask whether it would be in 
order to offer a resolution inviting Jack Dempsey to participate 
in this contest upon the floor? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman now yield to me? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Wisconsin has con- 
vineed every Congressman in this House that his statement is 
correct; that there are some wet speakers who meke wet 
speeches and hurt their cause. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Well, I would like to state to the gentleman 
from Texas that I do not make it a test for any Member of the 
House on the question of whether he is a wet or a dry. Ifa 
man is with his constituents nine hundred and ninety-nine times 
on economic and political questions and is against them on one 
question, be it modification or antimodification of the Volstéad 
Act, I do not believe in making that a test of the Member. In 
a representative Government I do not believe in testing a man 
on one yote, as our ardent dry organizations do, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has again expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, creer the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman one question. 


[ Mr. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that a request for When our Constitution was framed, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
the right to revise and extend remarks does not extend the | and many of the greatest Americans in the thirteen Colonies 
gentleman's time for debate. The gentleman’s time for de-| objected, and the instrument was finally only adopted in their 
bate has been exhausted and the question is: Is there ob- | respective States upon the understanding that at the very first 
jection? | nesting of the Congress the 10 amendments protecting the 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent | fundamental rights of liberty embodied in our Bill of Rights 
that the gentleman’s time be extended one minute in order | should be inserted. 
that I may ask him a question. These 10 amendments were intended to enlarge human lib- 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- | erty, to protect the citizen in his right to practice his religion, 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Wiscon- | to secure a free press, to guarantee the rights of property, the 
sin be extended one minute. Is there objection? | right to bear arms, and to conserve the sovereignty of the re- 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- | spective States. They all enlarged human liberty, extended 
ject, I want to say that the committee desires to finish this | human rights, but the eighteenth amendment is the only amend- 
bill this afternoon. I shall not object to the request of the | ment In the history of the United States that is intended to, 
gentleman from Ohio, but will object to any more requests | and does, curtail and diminish human liberty. 


for extensions of time. [Applause.] | ‘The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? | York has expired. 
There was no objection. | Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
Mr. SPEAKS. In view of the fact that there has been | proceed for five minutes more. 

more or less humor in the whole situation here I want to | The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

ask the gentleman from Wisconsin a question in all serious- There was no objection. 

ness. As a member of the locomotive engineer organiza- Mr. GRIFFIN. Take the fifth amendment to the Constitu- 


tion, and as a man who runs a locomotive engine, would | tion and read what it says: 
the gentleman advocate modification of the Volstead law as 
a means of better assuring the safety of the millions of | 
people who utilize the railroads of the country for traveling 
purposes ? | Is not liberty of Importance to the individual even though 

Mr. SCHAFER. In answering that I wish to state that | 't may extend to so trifling a matter as his apparel or his diet? 
the consumption of a glass of 2% per cent beer following a The eighteenth amendment is simply a sumptuary law en- 
hard trip on a railroad or before going out would not jeopar- grafted out of place in the Constitution of the United States. 
dize the life or the limbs of the engine employees or the Gentlemen assail those of us opposing this particular constitu- 
general public. There are many ways where you could pro- tional ‘amendment and classify us with the so-called “ Wets.” 
tect the lives of the workers and the genera] public by enact- That is only resorting to the childish practice of “ calling 
ing legislation beneficial to these people, which the great , ames. 


That no person shall be deprived of life, Mberty, or property with- 
out due process of law. 


brotherhoods have repeatedly asked Congress to enact. I do not feel that I should be put in a category of those en- 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- | COUraging nullification. I am a firm believer in temperance, 

consin has again expired. All time has expired. but I do not believe in total abstinence, nor in forcing it upon 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment | ®®y buman being. 

offered by the gentleman from Maryland. | Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, may the amend- | Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 


ment be again reported? 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hitt of Maryland) there were—ayes 8, noes 110. . 

The amendment was rejected. United States? 

The Clerk read as follows: Mr. GRIFFIN. The first amendment to the Constitution ac- 

: ; sali : cords to every citizen freedom of speech and the right to protest 

For every expenditure requisite fer and incident to the authorized against any law under which he feels he is aggrieved. When 
work of the Coast Guard, as follows: I arise here in this House or anywhere else and attack this 
amendment I do so under the authority and protection of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The fifth amendment, which the gentleman 
read, says “except by due process of law.” Does not the 
of $10,635,685, making a total of $28,858,489 for next year. | gentleman consider the eighteenth amendment and the statute 
Last year the Prohibition Bureau received $11,000,000 as its | passed by Congress to be due process of law? 
specific allowance, which was increased by a further appro- Mr. GRIFFIN. No; I do not. 
priation of $9,649,257 for the prohibition activities of the Mr. BLANTON. What could be more 
Coast Guard. Now comes this deficiency appropriation of | law” ? 

7,738,291.96—making the total appropriation $28,407,548.96 for Mr. GRIFFIN. “ Due process of law” means the law of the 
the enforcement of prohibition for 1926. land. The highest law of the land is that embodied in the Bill 

You know a deficiency bill is a compassionate bill. It is one | of Rights protecting the citizen against invasions of his liberty, 
that takes compassion upon the various bureaus and provides | and neither the Congress, the Supreme Court of the United 
them with additional funds which they were not able to get | States, nor even a majority of the people of the United States 
in the ordinary course of business negotiation with the Budget | have the right, although they may arrogate the power, to de- 
Bureau or a hard-boiled committee. For instance, take this | prive a minority of the sacred guaranties of the Constitution. 
provision in the deficiency bill of $3,900,000 for the building of | Those guaranties were put into the Constitution by virtue of a 
new ships to be used by the Coast Guard. sacred compact entered into by the thirteen Colonies upon their 

I believe in being fair about these things. If anybody were | adoption of the Federal organic law. It was under such a com- 
to bring on the floor of this House under any other appropria- | pact that the smallest States in the Union were forever guaran- 
tion bill a proposal for the construction of a new warship for | teed the right to have a representation of two Senators in the 
the Navy, it would have a mighty slim chance. Why show | United States Senate. 
this favoritism to this particular activity of the Federal Gov- If an amendment were adopted, changing that system of 
ernment? representation, assuming that it could be adopted by a major- 

I do not disguise my sentiments in any way upon this pro- | ity of the people of the United States, would that not be a 
hibition-enforeement proposition. I am against the eighteenth | breach of faith? Is it any less, then, a breach of good faith 
amendment upon the ground that its avowed object is to cur- | to nullify the original compact of the citizen with the Fed- 
tail human rights. As students of American history and of | eral Government and with the other States of the Union by 
the origin of this Government, I ask you to give the subject | repealing the protective clauses of the Bill of Rights, which 
just for a few moments your dispassionate consideration. assure the citizen the guaranties of perpetual freedom? 

The eighteenth amendment, or so-called prohibition amend- Tyranny by the majority is no easier to bear than tyranny 
ment, in my opinion, is a blemish upon the magnificent Instru- | imposed by kings, aristocracies, or privy counciis. It is true, 
ment of government created by the founders of this Nation. It | it bears the semblance of conforming to the principles of 
is a flareback to medievalism in the evolution of public opinion, | democracy. But those principles have their limitations, as the 


Mr. BOX. Does the gentleman understand that he has a 
right to attack the Constitution of the United States as to the 
validity of an amendment which has been put there by the 
solemn action of the people and the Supreme Court of the 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

When the Treasury bill was under consideration I called 
attention to the fact that the Coast Guard had an appropria- 
tion of $12,717,804 to be devoted exclusively in the enforce- 
ment of prohibition, in addition to the regular appropriation 
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founders of our Republic fully understood. Why did they put 
in our Constitution the Bill of Rights? For no other reason 
than to protect minorities. 

White flour made into eake or bread is unwholesome and 
positively injurious. Perhaps it has done more harm to the 
race than alcoholic beverages. With the poorer classes bread 
is truly the staff of life. They are the ones who suffer most. 
Many children grow to manhood suffering from malnutrition, 
impoverished blood, and depleted nerve power through an un- 
balanced diet, chiefly composed of white bread Its damage 
to youth is almost incalculable, unquestionably greater than 
that inflicted upon the constitution of older folks through in- 
dulgence in alcohol. 

Suppose, now, the knowledge of this truth became sufii- 
ciently general to incite the formation of an “ antiwhite-flour 
leacue,” and it were backed by the wealth of the country and 
fortified by the support of religious organizations. And sup- 
pose they sought to engraft upon our Constitution another pro- 
hibition amendment couched in the following language: 


The manufacture and sale of white four for the making of bread 
and cake {s probibited. 


What would happen to such a proposal? I believe that 
white flour is a greater menace to health than aicoholic bever- 
ages ever were, or ever can be, and I never eat it. Yet I 
would not support such an amendment to our organic law. 

Those who belleve that it is the duty of the Government 
to protect the people from harmful beverages would logically 
be bound to protect the people from harmful foods; but would 
they ever accept such an amendment? They would laugh at 
the idea. 

What is the difference? Or, in the slang of the day, “ Where 
is the catch?” There is no difference whatever in principle. 
The “catch,” or the solution of the puzzle, is in the difference 
in point of view. The antiliquor mind has infected itself with 
a moral feryor based on a revulsion against drunkenness and 
a hatred of “saloons,” which they consider the source of un- 
told evil. In that I belleve they were right. The saloon 
should be doomed, and so long as the reformers confined their 
efforts to the abolition of that evil, there is hardly a respect- 
able man or woman who would not indorse and support their 
efforts. 

They soon changed, however, from opposition to the saloon 
to opposition te the things sold in the saloon. That was funda- 
mentally wrong. The patronage of the saloon was limited and 
growing less every day. In many sections of New York City, 
for instance, saloon after saloon went out of existence because 
of waning patronage. Beer, wine, and whisky were sold in 
groceries for family needs. Beer or wine was served at the 
family table. Handled in this way overindulgence or drunken- 
ness was exceedingly rare. The bottle of whisky was in the 
medicine chest for emergencies. That was the regimen that 
was completely upset by the sudden transition to absolute 
prohibition. 

The result has been the establishment of home brewing and 
the introduction of the liquor still in the home. These are 
greater evils than that sought to be corrected. Families in 
which drunkenness was an utter stranger, accustomed to beer 
and wines, were suddenly deprived of what they considered an 
essential part of their household table supplies. 

They did the only thing that remained for them to do. They 
made their own. The ancient household recipes were revived, 
and elderberry wine, raisin wine, and other ancient concoctions 
having the necessary flavor or “kick” were restored to the 
family larder. In such homes, and they are legion, the old 
status has been to some extent restored, but with this unfor- 
tunate consequence—that the shadow of hypocrisy and the 
nawing consciousness of law violation disturb the peace of 
mind. This is the great wrong of such a tyranny of suppres- 
sion. Decent, law-abiding people should not be subjected to 
such a hardship. 

Then there is another consequence affecting the younger 
generation. What is their reaction to the disclosures thus 
made to them in the bosom of their own family? A perusal of 
the public press, with its daily recitals of immorality among the 
young, is the answer. 

Then there is the saloon that was sought to be wiped out. 
Has that been accomplished? Yes; but in name only. The 
old-time corner saloon of the cities has changed the sign over 
over its door: “Ales, wines, and whiskies,” and the bottles of 
rye and bourben in its windows have been replaced by others 
bearing the labels of ginger ale, sarsaparilia, and other liquids 
of stomach-destroying or of “belly wash” variety. Inside the 
swinging door the initiated ean still get the stronger drink, 
but of such a vicious, unwholesome character, and at such 
exorbitant prices, that the health and pockets of the unfortu- 
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nate patrons are dangerously tmpafred. Three drinks of this 
stuff a day at 75 cents a “throw” waste enough of the workery 
earnings to keep the whole family well supplied with whole- 
some meat, bread, and vegetables. 

I am awed and perplexed by the persistence of the prohi- 
bition fanaticism. Its disciples are mad blind to all the Signg 
and evidences of the utter failure of their propaganda. 

There {s not a city, town, or village in our land where this 
clandestine drinking and these blind tigers do not exist. And 
they always will exist, until the American people return to 
sanity and abolish the eighteenth amendment. 

The decadence of youth—the ruin of morality—the wild 
orgy of murder, rapine, robbery that has followed the wake of 
prohibition seems to have no other effect than to stir them up 
to a wild rage for the wasting of millions of dollars for a 
futile, though more drastic enforcement. They have com- 
pletely lost heads. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

* Mr. GRIFFIN. I ask for two minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Gentlemen talk here about the vote in Ohio 
of 180,000 majority, but there were 300,000 who voted against 
it, and so it is throughout every State in the Union. If a vote 
were taken in our State to-day a tremendous majority would 
be rolled up against the Volstead law. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. I am sure the gentleman wants to be fair 
in his statement, and he understands that the statement ha 
made about the vote in Ohio was inaccurate. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am talking about the vote—I understand 
it a 180,000 majority, but there were 800,000 that did not 
want it. 

Mr. MURPHY. The vote was 500,000 and some odd for 
it- —- 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And 300,000 against it. 

Mr. MURPHY. We believe in that sort of government, do 
we not? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. We, in New York, do not. The Constitn- 
tion of the United States was intended to protect the minority 
States in their fundamental rights and liberty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BATTLE FIELDS COMMISSION, PETERSBURG, VA. 

For payment to Col. James Anderson, Springfield, Mass., $965.22, 
and to Capt. Carter R. Bishop, Richmond, Va., $520, as compensa- 
tion and reimbursement for expenses incurred as members of the 
commission authorized by the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
inspection of the battle fields of the siege of Petersburg, Va.,” ap- 
proved February 11, 1925, fiscal year 1926; in all, $1,483.22. 


Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 44, line 7, strike out the word “Richmond” and Insert the 
word “ Petersburg.” 


Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Chairman, in offering this amendment I 
would like to address myself a few moments to the House in 
explanation of the item in this bill to which the amendment is 
offered. This morning we heard the beautiful tribute paid by 
our colleague, Major SrrpmAn, to General Stuart of the Con- 
federate Army, and it seems appropriate that this opportunity 
should arise which permits me to pay a tribute to a soldier of 
the Army of the Potomac. The story is an echo of days gone 
by—with possibly an appeal to sentiment, if you please to cal! 
it so. It will not, however, hurt the Members of this House to 
refrain a few moments from the necessary, but unromantic, tesk 
of spending the people’s money to listen to a little sentiment. 

Thirty years ago, on the 19th of January, the old soldiers of 
Lee and Jackson in Petersburg were celebrating, as was their 
annual custom, General Lee’s birthday with a banquet. Op 
that day all business is suspended in Petersburg, and the people 
of the city vie in honoring the old Confederate soldiers. It is 
their day—the city is theirs. As it happened—and I have al- 
ways thought it was providential—an old soldier from Masea- 
chusetts, who fought with Grant in attacking Petersburg, wa3 
in town for the purpose of revisiting the scenes of his fighting 
life. He met the old soldters in their gray uniforms, told them 
who he was, and they fraternized like brothers, as brave men 
always will. Bravery is not # matter of the color of the unt- 
form. He was invited to the banquet for that night and 
accepted. When he was called oa for a speech he gave i 
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them straight from the shoulder, or as one of the old soldiers 


said, “He gave us Johnnies hell.” He made no apologies for 
hia course in doing his duty in trying to capture the city, nor 
did he criticize his opponents for holding a different opinion. 
When he finished his speech he was cheered to the echo. One 
enthusiast in gray moved that the “ Yank” be made an honor- 
ary and associate member of the camp. He was elected unant- 
mously and, so far as I know, is the only Federal soldier who 
holds the honor of being a member of a camp of Confederate 
yoterans. And at this point I may also say that he has never 
missed a meeting of this camp of Confederate soldiers in Peters- 
burg at the annual celebration of Lee's birthday since he has 
been elected. 

He went back to Springfield, Mass., and persuaded his city 
to extend an invitation to the Confederate soldiers to visit it. 
The invitation was accepted, and the old Confederate soldiers 
from Petersburg were received with such generosity and cour- 
tesy and hospitality that a counterinvitation was extended to 
the Grand Army of the Republic in Springfield to visit Peters- 
burg. Various courtesies have been extended between the two 
cities since. Petersburg looks on Springfield as a kindiy neigh- 
por, and for a stranger to say that he is from Springfield is the 
open sesame in Petersburg. Springfield is a name that is 
synonymous with courtesy and hospitality. Nothing could have 
been more appropriate than that Massachusetts and Virginia 
should have renewed old friendships. From the beginning of 
the history of the States they have clasped hands iv a common 
cause. Only once have they disagreed, and then they fought it 
like brothers and brave men. Patrick Henry's prophecy 
that the next gale from the North would bring a clash of re- 
sounding arms was aulswered by the men of Massachusetts 
glmost as soon as he uttered it. George Washington, if I 
remember correctly, was made commander iu chief of the forces 
of the United States under the old elm tn Cambridge. It is 
true Adams and Jefferson at times disagreed, but their. dis- 
agreement was always a matter of meutal conclusion and not 
one of patriotism. Joho Marshall interpreted the Constitution 
aud Webster upheld it. So it was then not unseemly that a 
citizen of Massachusetts should come to Virginia and be 
recelyed with open arms. 

James Anderson, of Springfield, Mass., is as well beloved in 
Petersburg as he is in his own home town—maybe mvre so, for 
prophets are sometimes ignored in their own ceuntry. We eall 
him “Colonel” in Petersburg. It never oceurred to me to as- 
eertain whether he was brevetted on the field of action, but I 
know that he has been brevetted in the hearts and aifections of 
our people. In the South we like to give titles to those we love, 
and “colonel” is a term of affection and respect for those we 
wish to dignify. Many a man has the soubriquet who never 
wore an officer’s epaulets. Every man, woman, and child in 
Petersburg knows “ Colonel Jim,” as we call him. He possesses 
the kindly dignity and open heart to his fellow man, aad manly 
corage with his friends and foes that entitle him to the desig- 
nation. In my humble opinion he has done more to heal the 
wounds arising out of that fratricidal conflict of the sixties 
than any man now alive. The final word might be said of him, 
“ He loves his fellow man.” 

When this commission was appointed to survey the battle 
fields around Petersburg he was put on the commission Not- 
withstanding that the appropriation was not carried at that ses- 
sion of Congress with the authorization, yet he came down in 
his own car from Massachusetts, at his own expense, and spent 
a good part of the summer in carrying on the work of the com- 
mission. This item of the bill is to repay him for the expenses 
advanced by him in this behalf. 

He lies now on a bed of sickness in a hospital in his native 
city, and I felt that I wanted, as a spokesman of the people of 
Petersburg, to lay on the pages of this journal a tribute to 
this soldier of the Federal Army, who has done all that lay 
within his power to bring about a united country. After all, 
gentlemen, I know of no higher praise that can be awarded a 
man than to say that for 30 years he labored to promote the 
harmonious union of his country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL HOMD FOR DISABLFD VOLUNT¥YS& SOLDIERS 


Northwestern Branch, Milwaukee, Wis.: For repairing main roadway 
through the reservation, approximately one and one-fourth miles in 
length, $17,500, to continue available until June 80, 1927. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chalrman, I offer the following amend- 
meut which I send te the desk, 


out 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Scmarma: Page 44, Ine 16, after the 
comma after the word “length,” strike ow: “ $17,500," and insert in 
lieu thereof “ $25,000." 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to congratulate the 
committee on recommending an appropriation to repair the 
main road at the National Military Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers, northwestern branch, in the city of Milwaukee. 
I call the attention of the Committee of the Whole to the fact 
that the Budget has authorized $25,000 to be appropriated for 
the repair of this road. The hearings on the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, page 902, reveal the fact that esti- 
mates have been obtained by the Board ef Managers and that 
the Board of Managers feel that the amount of $25,000 is nec- 
essary properly to repair the road. I think that my amendment 
is fair. It merely provides the amount estimated by the Board 
of Managers and what the Budget has recommended as neces- 
sary. There are thousands of disabled yeterans of all wars 
who are residents at this national home. I feel that suffelent 
funds should be appropriated to keep the main roads within 
the confines of the home in proper shape to add to the comfort 
of our disabled veterans and expecially to the comfort of those 
who must travel this road in ambulances. 

At the last session I offered an amendment to the appropr!i- 
ation covering the home to provide for the repair of these roads 
which failed of enactment. I am glad the distinguished chair- 
man of this subcommittee made a personal visit to the north- 
western branch and has made recommendation properly 


to 
repair the roads. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, the committee felt that 
$17,500 was sufficient to make the repairs indicated to this 
road. The first estimate presented about a yeur ago to the 


comunittee was that $10,000 weuld do the work. 
that the Budget asks for $25,000 this year. 
at this road last November. 


it is true 
I personally looked 
The road is in bad shape and needs 


| repair, but there is ample material, macadam, in the road now. 


All it needs is a tarvia resurfacing, and the commilitee belleyes 
$17.590 Is sufficient for the purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 

The question was taken ; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Scuarer) there were—ayes 4, noes 48. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BEGG, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee, it is 
unfortunate that our distinguished Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations [Mr. Mappen] is prevented from being 
present here to-day to defend this appropriation. I have been 
asked to make a brief statement on it, and I refer to the 
amendment which was offered in the bill and successfully 
offered, making an appropriation of $374,462.02 as an in- 
terest payment to the Omaha Indians. Now, I think in the 
discussion the other day there was one vital point that was 
not clearly brought out. The Court of Claims has very 
rightly stated as a judgment $122,000, in round numbers, is 
the principal sum due the Omaha Indians. Then they started 
to find a judgment for interest charge at 5 per cent, which 
would be a total of $374,000——~ 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
that debate on this amendment has been exhausted. The 
amendment passed under the five-minute rule, and the gen- 
tleman is out of order. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BEGG. The only thing I think it Is necessary to say 
on this point of order is I moved to strike out the last word 
in the bill and under that motion to strike out the last word 
in the bill I think I am permitted to discuss any phase of that 
bill which I desire to. 

Mr. RANKIN. I make the point of order that the last 
word in the bill is “1926.” The gentleman is not permitted 
under his motion to go back and discuss the entire bill, 
which has been repeatedly held by both the Speaker and tha 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. SNELL. After the generous discussion on this bill 
this afternoon {ft seems to me rather far-fetched to raise 
that technicality at this stage of the game. I appreciate the 

has the right to make the point of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
Xork is one of the last mea on earth who should attempt te 


The Chair will hear the gentieman 
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lecture me on the ethics of the House. I have a right to 
make this point of order at any time, and I submit this is 
the time to make it. The amendment to which the gentleman 
refers has been debated and passed by the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union several days ago, 
aud it Is not in order to go back now and discuss it under a 
motion to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield to allow 
me to ask the gentleman from New York a question? With- 
out discussing the merits or the demerits of this particular 
amendment, I desire to ask the gentleman if in all his expe- 
rience here he has heard of a case where an amendment has 
been passed that has been discussed at length and finally 
adopted and placed in the bill that when the reading of the 
bill has been concluded and the committee is ready to rise, 
I] repeat, has the gentleman ever heard of such a thing as 
making a five-minute speech on a motion to strike out the 
last word? 

Mr. SNELL. There has been a general discussion on the 
whole bill this afternoon. I appreciate the gentleman has a 
right to make the point of order—I am not discussing that— 
but I think he ought to be a little more liberal as long as 
we had general discussion of the bill this afternoon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And this discussion is on something we 
have already passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Ohio 
was to strike out the word “1926” and debate will have to be 
confined to the subject of striking out that word. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer a motion to strike out 
the enacting clause of the bill. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
first amendment, then. The gentleman can not swap horses in 
the middle of the stream. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I submit I have a right to make 
that motion. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman has been recognized for five 


minutes on the other proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s recognition to this point 
has been on the first amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. I am making a new motion. 
recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment made by the gentleman from Ohio will be withdrawn. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the pro forma amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, as I started to say a moment ago, I think there is one 
point that ought to be—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I submit that the gentleman 
is not in order. I renew my point of order. 

Mr. BEGG. I refuse to be interrupted unless the gentleman 
is going to do it in accordance with parliamentary law. 

Mr. RANKIN. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman must confine his remarks to the proposed 
amendment, 

Mr. BEGG. I have not had a chance yet. 
more than four words out of my mouth. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes. The gentleman started out to make 
the same speech. 

Mr. BHGG. The gentleman presumes to know what I am 
going to say. 

Mr. RANKIN. He said he was going on to discuss the 
proposition he started out with. I make the point of order 
that he must confine his remarks to the amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, members of the committee, I think the 
procedure so far is perbaps more effective in getting before 
the membership of this House what I wanted to get before it 
than if I had been permitted to talk three or four minutes. 

What I wanted to point out was this: The Court of Claims 
found a decision on the principal sum for $122,000. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that under a motion to strike out the enacting clause the 
gentleman can only discuss What appears in the bill under the 
enacting clause, not what it will be when it is adopted by the 
House. 

Mr. BEGG. A motion to strike out is in order at any time, 
and we are now in the committee, and all amendments adopted 
by the committee are part of the discussion that the person 
offering to strike out the enacting clause is entitled to discuss. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not a part of the bill until it comes 
before the House. 


I am asking a new 


I did not get 
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Mr. BEGG. It is a part of the bill up to the present time 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that in his view the 
motion to strike out the enacting clause brings before the 
committee the entire bill. The motion can be made at any 
time before the committee concludes consideration of the bili 
and when it is made it relates, as the Chair thinks, to every. 
thing contained in the bill. There is a ruling in Hinds, Vo}. 
ume V, section 5336, page 177, where the question was raised 
whether certain remarks were in order on a motion to strike 
out the enacting clause. The Chair will read: 


5386. On a motion to strike out the enacting clause a Member may 
debate the merits of the bill but must confine himself to its pro- 
visions. 

On July 1, 1841, the House was in Committee of the Whola House 
on the state of the Union considering a bill “to appropriate the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the public lands and to grant preemption rights,” 
the pending motion being to strike out the enacting clause of the bill, 
on which extended debate had taken place. 

While Mr. Aaron V. Brown, of Tennessee, had the floor, Mr. Christo. 
pher Morgan, of New York, asked if they were to be detained “ by dis- 
cussing everything under the heavens.” The gentleman’s remarks had 
no reference to the subject under consideration. 

The Chairman (Mr, Lawrence, of Pennsylvania) stated that the ques- 
tion then pending was on striking out the enacting clause of the bill, 
and the gentleman had a right to go into the whole merits of it, but the 
gentlenran must confine himself to the provisions of the bill. 


That is the only precedent that the Chair has been able to find 
at the present moment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My point of order is not based on the con- 
tention that the gentleman can not make his motion to strike 
out the enacting clause, but that the amendment is not a part 
of the bill within the meaning of that decision, and does not 
become a part of it until that amendment is approved by the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. In reply the Chair will say that the only 
action of the committee will be to report the bill to the House 
with the amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. That 
will include a recommendation by the Committee of the Whole 
that the so-called Howard amendment be agreed to. The motion 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bee] will prevent that action 
being taken if his motion prevails. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And also any other provisions of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is for the committee to determine. 
Of course the striking out of the enacting clause will defeat 
the whole bill. But the Chair does not feel that he can con- 
sider the merits as to the effect of the motion or upon the 
point of order. The gentleman from Ohio is discussing the 
reasons for and the effects of his motion. The Chair is con- 
strained to overrule the point of order. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman on 
the minority side will permit me to proceed for about two 
minutes, because that is about the length of time I wanted to 
consume. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman has already made that state- 
ment in his speech heretofore. 

Mr, BEGG. The Court of Claims found there was due the 
Omaha Indians, in round figures, $122,000. Then the court 
started to render a decision which contained a finding that 
there was an interest charge due of $374,000, when the attorney 
for the Government called the attention of the court to the fact 
that the court was without jurisdiction to make a finding for 
an interest charge. 

Now, here is the point I want the House to keep clearly in 
mind: If there had net been a carrying up of that case by the 
claimants to the Supreme Court of the United States, there 
would have been an element of doubt as to whether or not they 
were entitled to the interest. But, as so often happens, a 
claimant is dissatisfied with the decision; he carries his case 
up and the lower court’s finding is sustained. 

Now, the case was carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by the claimants and the Supreme Court of the 
United States affirmed the finding of the Court of Claims, 
to wit, that they were not entitled to an interest charge. I 
want the House to have that information and I want to call 
the attention of the House to another fact. There seemed to 
be some alarm about the fact that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was usurping its authority in not a ting, because 
we had passed « law specifically authorizing it. However, all 
that law did was to make this money available, so as not to 
make it subject to a point of order if the Appropriations Com- 
mittee found it to be due. In their investigations they find— 
or they must have found—that it was not due, else they would 
have brought in a provision carrying the appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman said the higher court affirmed 
the judgment of the lower court, bolding that there was no 
interest due. Does not the gentleman know that the lower 
court, in its original finding, held they were entitled to interest 
and it was only disallowed because the attorney for the Gov- 
ernment called their attention to the fact that they were with- 
out jurisdiction to allow interest. 

Mr. BEGG. I made that statement very clearly. 

Mr. BYRNS. I did not so understand the gentleman. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; and I will make it plain so that the gen- 
tleman will understand, because there are no dollars in it for 
me either way. I said that the Court of Claims found $122,000 
due as principal and started to allow $374,000 as interest, when 
the attorney for the Government called their attention to the 
fact that they had no jurisdiction to find any interest due. 
Then they carried the case to the Supreme Court, and accord- 
ing to the gentleman’s own committee report it appears: 


The modified decision of the Court of Claims rendering judgment in 
favor of the Indians in the sum of $122,295.31 and eliminating any 
provision for interest was rendered on June 10, 1918. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States that court 
affirnved the judgment of the Court of Claims as to the disallowance of 
interest, 


Mr. BYRNS. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. And there is a statute which for- 
bids the payment of interest. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman from Kansas calls my attention 
to another fact, that there is even a statute prohibiting the 
payment of interest. I give the House that information on the 
gentleman’s statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman have two more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Ohio may proceed 
for two additional minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. I think it is time 
we voted on this bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Ohio be given two more minutes in 
order that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer] may 
ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Ohio may proceed for 
two additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understood che gentleman 
from Ohio, when reading a moment age, to say that the Su- 
preme Court in its opinion affirmed the modified judgment 
of the lower court? 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman want the exact language? 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, the gentleman himself | 


read “modified judgment.” 

Mr. BEGG. No; I did not. I said aifirmed the judgment 
of the Court of Claims as to the disallowance of interest. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But the original judgment of 
the court below, as I understand, was that the claimants 
should have principal and interest. 

Mr. BEGG. No; the gentleman is in error. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And then the counsel for the 
Government called the attention of the court to the fact that 
the statute forbade the granting of interest; thereupon they 
modified their original judgment, and then the claimants took 
the case to the Supreme Court. Only a few moments ago did 
not the gentleman himself read the words “ modified judg- 
ment” in what he read? Please read what the gentleman 
read a few moments ago. 

Mr. BEGG. I will do that, but before doing so I want to 
read the statute with reference to an interest charge. Now, 
mind you, this interest, as attempted to be allowed in the 
original judgment, was all prior to the rendering of the judg- 
ment, and the statute reads: 


No interest shall be allowed on any claim up to the time of the 
rendition of judgment thereon by the Court of Claims, unless upon 
& contract expressly stipulating for the payment of interest. 


Now, there was no contract and there was no judgment. 
The Court of Claims started to render a judgment when their 
attention was called to the fact that they had no jurisdiction 
to do so. The case was carried to the Supreme Court by the 
claimants and the Supreme Court reaffirmed the finding of 
the Court of Claims as to the disallowance of interest. Now, 


| 
ill. 
The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 
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then, on what ground can we override that kind of a decision? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has again expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I know you 
are all anxious to go home. You are anxious to get through 
with this bill to-night, and I am going to detain you only a 
little bit; just long enough to say that I am surprised at the 
action of my friend, the gentleman from Ohio, in injecting an 
argument here so out of place, it seems to me, and not in har- 
mony with the well-settled procedure of the House. 

I have no argument to make on the legal phase of this ques- 
tion. I could not make an argument in five minutes: that 
would not be possible. I only want to say to you, gentlemen, 
that we have discussed this matter for more than a year now, 
off and on. Practically every Member of this House is entirely 
familiar with the situation. Hither it is right or it is wrong 
for this House now to pass judgment favorably upon a former 
action by the House, by the Senate, and with the approval of 
our President. One of two procedures is right, and one must 
be wrong. I am of opinion it will be the right and the fair 
thing for us now to say to these Indians that the Congress, 
having passed their bill authorizing this appropriation, the 
President having approved it, the Budget Bureau having esti- 
mated for it, the hour has arrived now when we ought to close 
the discussion and say to them that their money will be paid. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The statement was made by the gentleman 
from Ohio that the bill authorizing this payment did not direct 
the payment, but that it contained a proviso, if the Appropria- 
tions Committee found it due. I have here the bill which is 
in the regular form authorizing the appropriation of a specific 
amount, with no proviso giving the Committee on Appropria- 
tions the authority that the gentleman from Ohio staies; and 
may I ask the gentleman further this question? 

The gentleman from Ohio read the statute, saying that inter- 
est was not authorized, was not this authority on the part of 
Congress directly authorizing this payment passed years after 
the general statute to which the gentleman referred, and does it 
not necessarily supersede it? 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will. 
| Mr. BROWNING. I will ask the gentleman if it is not a 
fact that the statute expressly provided that the Court of 
Claims should not render a judgment for interest; and was not 
that the only thing the Supreme Court decided? 

Mr. HOWARD. I so understood it. 

Mr. BROWNING. . And the fact is this Congress in exercis- 
ing its Judgment said that this interest should be allowed, and 
passed an authorizing act to that effect. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is the situation exactly. 

Mr. BROWNING. And directing the Appropriations Com- 
| mittee or this Congress to make this appropriation? 
| Mr. HOWARD. That is it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And if your claim should be dis- 
allowed we would be disregarding the action of a former Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is right. I do not think we will, 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that on a motion to 
strike out the enacting clause only two speeches may be made, 
one for and one against. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio to strike out the enacting clause of the 





Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Cutnpptom, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, nee ae under consideration H. R. 8722, 
the deficiency appropriation bill, had directed him to report 
the same to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on 
the Toward amendment. 

The SPEAKBR. Are there any other amendments on which 
a separate vote is demanded? If not the Chair will put them 
in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Vhe SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment on which 
a separate vote is demanded, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pace 25, after line 2, insert: “To pay the Omaha Tribe of Indians 
of Nebraska, in accordance with the act of Congress approved Pebru- 
ary 9, 1925, estimated for by the Budget Bureau and forwarded to the 


Touse of Representatives by the President and printed In House Deoeu- 
ment No. 617, Sixty-elghth Congréss, second session, the sum of 
$274,465.02. 

The SPEAKER. The question Is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 


THowarp and Mr. OLpFIELD) there were—ayes 101, noes 92, 
Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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FreBruary 6 


ANSWHRED “ PRESENT "—2 








rhe yeas and nays were ordered. 


y he question was taken; and there were—yeas 181, nays 108, 


answered “ present ” 2, not voting 140, as follows: 
{Roll No, 29] 


YEAS—181 
Abernethy Dickinson, Mo. Larsen Fanditn 
Allgood — Doughton Lazaro Behafer 
Avdresen Dowell Leavitt Sears, Fla. 
Atnold Drewry Little Sears, Nebr. 
Aut der Heife Driver Lowrey Shattenberger 
Bacon Kawards Lozier Simmons 
Halley Eslick A Sinclair 
Bankhead Evans Mclintie Sinnott 
Barkley Faust McDuffie Smith 
Beck Isher McKeown — 
Kell Vieteher McLaughlin, Nebr. 5 
Berger Frear McMillan Bpearing 
Black, Tex. Fulmer McReynolds cagull 
Bland Garber McSwain Stedman 
Blanton Gardner, Ind, McSweeney Stevenson 
Bioom Garner, Tex, Major Swank 
Roles Gueque Manlove Swing 
Howling Gibson Mutisfleld Taylor, Tenn, 
Box Gifford Mapes ‘Taylor, W. Va. 
Boylan Goldsborough Mead Temple 
Brand, Ga, Goodwin Montagtte Thomas 
Briggs Green, Fla. Mooney Tillman 
Browne Greenweod Moore, Ky. Timberlake 
Browning Griffin Moore, Va. Underwood 
Ruchanan Hadley Morehead Upshaw 
Pulwinkle Hammer Morrow Vaile 
Burdick Hare Nelson, Mo. Vinson, ge 
Busby Harrison Nelson. Wis, Vinson, 
Byrns Hawes Norton Votgt 
Canfield Till, Ala. oComnell, R. L Warren 
Cannon Hill, Wash. O'Connor, La, Weaver 
Carter, Okla. Houston Oldfield Wefald 
Chapman Howard Olfver, N.Y. White, Kans. 
Christopherson Huddleston “arks Whitehead 
Cleary Hudson ery Whittington 
Colller Fludspeth ulin Wililams, Tex. 
Colton Hull, Tetin. agon ‘iiiiamson 
Connally, Tex. Johnson, Tex. Rainey ilson, La. 
Cooper, Wis. Kemp Rankin Wilson, Miss 
Crisp Kerr Rathbone Winter 
Crosser Kinclieloe Rayburn Woodruff 
Crowther Knutson Rogers Woodrum 
Davis Kopp Romjde Wiirzbach 
Deal Kurtz Rubey 
Dentson Kvale tutherford 
Dickinson, lowa Lankford anders, Tex. 
NAYS—108 

Ackerman Curry Irwin Snell 
Adkins Davenport James Sosnowski 
Aldrich Saton Johnson, Tl Sproel, fi. 
Allen Elliott seemeoee Ind, Sproul, Kans, 
Andrew Ellis Ketcham Stalker 
Anthony Wsterty a en Stephéens 
Arents Fairctilld Strong, Kans. 
Bachmann Fish Mace Strother 
Barbour Fitzgerald, > Roy G. agee, Y, Sur mers, Wash, 
Beers Pitegerald, Ww pear Pa. Taylor, N. J 
Begg loss Magrady Thatcher 
Bowles I'ree Mastin, Mass. Tilson 

sues Ht nh 

righam ‘rothingham 0 me 
Pritten Murlow wd Treadway 
Broumm Gorman Nuepty Updike 
Burtuese Hall, Ind, Nelson, Vare 
Burton Hull, N. Dak, Néwton, Mibn, Vincent, Mich. 
Butler Hard Patterson Wainwright 
Campbell Haw Phillips Wason 
‘halmers a Purneiul Watres 

eee om it ha. noch aecee 
Clague .¥. 
cs ee ee. co 
Cooper, ° ne 2, olver 
Coyle Hope ; Seger 008, 
Crumpacker Hull, Willt#th B, 8S e 


Mcf'ndden McLaughlin, Mich, 
NOT VOTING—140 
Almon Fulter LaGuardia Ransl 
Appleby Funk Lampert Reed, art. 
Aswell Gellives Lanham Reid, Ul. 
Ayres ambrill Lea Calif, Rob’ ows, 
Bacharach Garrett, Tenn, Leatherwood Robsion, Ky 
Reedy Garrett, Tex. Lee, Ga. Rouse § ~ 
Bixler Gilbert Lindsay Sabath 
Black, N. Y. Glynn Lineberger Schneider 
Brand, Obte Golder Tnthteum Scott 
Carew Graham Luce Somers, N. Y. 
Carpenter Green, Iowa McLeod Stobbs - 
Carss Griese Madden Strong, Pa. 
Carter, Calff, Hale Martin, La, Sullivan 
Cellier Hastings Menges Sumners, Tex, 
Collins Hayton ferritt Swarts 
Connery eayier en chaelson Sweet 
Connolly, Pa Michener Swoope 
Corning Hol Morton D. te Taber 
Cox ac ein Taylor, Col 
Crainton Jofrers Moore, Ohfo Thayer 
Cullen Jenkins Morin Thompeon 
Darrow Johnson, Ky, Newton, Mo. Thurston 
avey Johnson, 8. Dak, O'Connell, N.¥. Tincher 
em psey Jolinsoa, Wash. O'Connor, N.Y. Tucker 
Dickstein dones Oliver, Ala. Tydings 
Dominick Kahn Parker Underhill 
Douglass Kearns Peavey Vestal 
Doyle Keller Perkins alters 
Drane Kell Perlman eller 
yer Kendall Porter cme 
Kiefner Pou iiliams, OL 
Flaherty Kiess Prall Wingo 
indred Pratt Wright 
redericks ing uayle Ya fea 
ubs amseyer Ziblitian 


So ths amendment was agréed to. 
The following pairs were announced: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Wingo (fpr), with Mr. McFadden tera 

Mr. Somers o York (for) with a, Lppleby (against). 
Mr. Peavey for). ‘with Mr. wee an 6 

Mr. Weller (for) With Mr. 

Mr. Bw den (tr) wit with ae tat 


Mr. 1 
Mr. ge). with, ae I i ak —_—- 


Mr. er (for) wit . Connolly "of Bousnyivanta (against), 
Mr. Kindred (for) with Mr. Griest wil st). 

Mr. Garrett of Texas (for) ow with Mr, Villlams of Illinois (against). 
Mr. Prall (for) ‘with N pe, {nee 

Mr. Haestin (ror) with Mr. r tage inst). 

Mr, Celler Chex) with Mr, Strong of P sy —_ (against). 

Mr. Aswell (for) mith Mr. Darrow (against 


r. Carew (for) with Pratt (against). 
ir, Kampett (lon) ith Mie, en Ba 3g 
Mr. etl elew York wvtor) with 


. Carter of California 
(against). 
Graliam (against). 


r. Doyle (for ae Shi 
Mr. Sullivan (for) with Mr, Newton of Missouri (against). 
Mr. Lin (for) bee eee 
Mr. Kuna “ttor) wit oe c, Kendall 
Mr. Qua cLeod 
Mr. Lee of corgia” (fo for} ett 
Mr. Bleck of Ni or wit (fr r. am of At ; 

. Black of New. Yor ' . 

‘ rtin ot of Louistar foe) ails hore 
Mr. Réed of Arkansas ( (Po Sek at att 
Mr. Milligen (for) vee Mr. Morin} saat 

E weet for) 24 wit with Me. Bw Sweet ay e 

t Beasties hg (for) eth with Mr, a fiat ( Hh ) om 

r. Do or. e. . 

Mr. Deets (tor) with Mr, Taber (aga roles me 
General pairs: 


Mr. Merritt with Mr. Linthicum, 
r. Freeman with Mr. Pou. 

ald with te An. 

erkins wit ners of Texas. 

r. Johnson on a kota with Mr. Ayres. 

r 


Se ee: of ‘Kentucky, 







r. Micha agama eae 


e 
Mr. Cramton with Mr. Gambrill. 


ur. Keay’ ee . with Mr. Jones, 


1 * Mr, ‘ 
aoe in of h with Davey. 


Mr, Barker “ahr! ta vada, 





~~ os =a 


on oh 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ANTHoNyY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A message In writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Tatta, one of his secretariés, who SIso informed the House 
of Represéntatives that the President had approved Dill of 
the following title: 

H.R. 7484. An ect cranting fhe consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commis*fon of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across Red River near Wulton, Ark. 


ITALTAN DEBT SETITEMENT 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp on the [Italian debt settle- 

ent. 
eerthe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Gedrgia asks unanl- 
mous consent to extend his remarks In the Recorp on the Itallan 
debt settlement. Is ‘there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, to my mind the Italian debt settlement plan as here 
proposed provides an outright gift to Italy and a vicious rob- 
bery of the American.peaple. I know that many who support 
this plan are honest in their convictions, but the result of their 
support is just as harmful, nevertheless. 

Many Say that Italy is Dankrupt and unable to pay. 
must admit that she has Wonderful resources, and that while 
she bas not Some of fhe mfinerats, and so forth, of other Cotn- 


tries, that her ‘soil fs fertile, ofttiés profucing more than ‘an | 


equal acreage In this coutitry. 


Information from the division of statistical and historical | 


research, Bureau of Agricnitural Heonontics, relating to the 
production of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and corn in the United 
States and Italy for the year 1925, discloses that— 

The averige yield of Wheat fn Italy Was 20.6 bttshels per acre, while 
fn the United States it was 12.8 bushels; the advérage yield of rye in 


Italy was 2155 bushels per acre, while in the United States it was 11.9 | 


bushels; the a¥efage yield of ‘barley fn Italy was 22.8 bushels per 


ucte, and th the United Biates ft Was 26:4 bushels; the average yletd | 
of eata in Italy was 39.2 bushels per aére, While fn fife United States | 


it was 83.8 bushels per acre; and the averrge yield of corn in Italy was 
27.7 lush@is per acre, while it was 28,5 bushels In the United States. 


Among the 89 wheat-producing cotmtries of the world Italy 


usally Stands about eighteenth. The average yleld per acro | 


of wheat and ‘fye in Italy for the year 1925 was about twice as 
eteat as in the United States for fire same year. The average 
yield of oats per acre ts about 6 bushels greater In Ttaly than 
in the United States for the year 1925, and that of corn and 


batley fs about the same. The soil of Ttaly Cah not be sald to | 


be “sterile” or nonproductive. 

Italy is 1 qeneueins more now than she produced before the 
war and l-continue to produce more and more ‘as the years 
go by. 

Italy is one of the world powers. ‘All admit that she has at 
least twenty-two billions of national wealth and many contend 
that her national wealth probably is even twice that amount. 
But admit that her national wealth is at the lowest figute 
stated, then it naturally follows that it will increase. The 
national wealth of the United States to-day fs teairly twenty 
times as great as it was Just after the Civil r. 

One great Mistake that some ‘Wake ts tn Agiting Ttaly’s 
ability to per as of the present and then maktifig nodtie of the 
debt payable at the present. We ought to figure on het ability 
to pay aS of the date the paying is to be done. ee 
to pay so little at the t until we can easily disregard 
the present payments. y will be negligible. 

But is Italy ‘so poverty stricken? She has approximately 
119,000 square miles in Durope and numerous colonial posses- 
sions. No nation oecuples a mote favorable position on the 


All | 


ern 
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| larger. Italy will get as indemuity from Germany during the 
| next 40 years mueh more than enough to pay all the debt 

commission has agreed to accept in full settlement of our 

whole debt, and yet during the first 31 years of this time sho 
| will pay only about one-fourteenth of what she is ‘to pay uy. 
| She will gét enough ott of Germany to pay us nearly all sire 
| owed, and she will get enough out of Germany to pay us sev- 
| @ral times the amount the Debt Commission says we ought to 
accept. She is to get all her money from Germany in 40 years, 
and we are asked to give her 64 years on what is due us, 
and we are asked to let her have this large amount of money 
practically without tterest. 

If We had not gotten into the war and had not let Italy have 
our money, to-day Italy Wotild be paying tndemnity to Ger- 
many instead of Germany paying it to her. Italy ought to ;ay 
us what she owes us, with a reasonable interest. 

But if Italy ‘was poverty stricken she could pay us several 
times what she is offering from the money she is to get from 
Germany as indemnity. The argument, though, that Italy ‘4s 
| poverty stricken Talis throwgh on every point. She has all the 
| railroads ‘she needs, has one of the best shipping Interests in 

the whole world, and exports mach farm products. 

We are simply asked to give Italy a present. We ere asked 
to do more by Italy than we are asked to do by any other 
country. Hven Belghim is to pay much more per dollar loaned 
than Italy. Beigium, which stood the thickest tn the war, ‘ts 
offering to do her part nobly. Belgium suffered more in thie 
war than any other country, and the war was not her fight, 
either. It happened to take piace on Belgian territory. Bel- 
gium could have told the Germans to march through and attack 
| france and Belgium would not have suffered so severely, but 

she did not do this; she held back the German army wntil tte 
| rest of the world cou get ready for the war. 

We are asked to diserimimate not only against our country 
but also against that brave little people in Belgium who unto 
the rolling down of the curtain of eternity will challange the 
admiration of the world in their stand against the powerfully 
| trained ‘troops and fresh ones of the Kaiser in the early war 
| days. Historians now and hereafter will record thefr work ‘as 
a miracle that saved Kurope and the world from the ‘ravages 
of a war-mad King. 

It seems ‘that around the peace table it was understood that 
the United States was to cancel the prearmistice debt of Bel- 
| glum, but nOw we are asking her to pay interest about four 
| times-as ‘great as that charged Italy. Why ‘this great discrimt- 
nation, and why against our own people and against poor, 
| brave, heroic, glorious Belgium? 

Teo my mind there is simply no defense to the Italian settle. 
ment plan as now advocated. 

Some say we should be generous with Italy becnuse of ‘the 
part she played in the war. What about the part Belgtom 
| played? What about the part we took in the war? 

Some gentiemen seem to have forgotten our sacrifices im the 
| war. We drafted, chiefly from farms and factories, more than 
4,000,000 American sons, They defended not only this Nation 
but the homes and armies of the allied nations. In addition 
to this, we gave nearly $80,000,000,000 of our national wealth ; 
$20,000,000,000 of this amount went direct as a lown to otr 
allies. In order to raise this money we issued Government 
bonds and sold them to emimost every American faniily and 
taxed everyone to the limit of his financial capacity. MThon- 
sands of our sons were killed and millions were maimed or 
diseased. The war is still costing America billions of doblers 
annually, and nelther the present nor the succeeding generation 
| will live to see this enormous debt paid. We have not only 
| been just, but we have been generous to the allied nations We 
have not only loaned them money, but we have contributed 
generously of our substance to them in the hour of Weed. 
America gets nothing from the war except disease, debt, and 
death; our allies do get reparations from Germany. 
The armistice was signed more than seven yeurs ago, The 
allied indebtedness has not yet been funded, and in no case have 
we extended, or proposed to extend, the day for final payment 





Mediterranean Sea, and she is ‘mistress of the Adriatic Sea. | to less than 62 years, nearly 70 years from conclusion of the 


She has practicaly a natural monopoly of sulphur. 
now producing 17 per cent of the world’s supply. 


Italy has a wonderful climate, and her ‘tourist trade is very | ta 


valuable. 


pay 
Then again she is to receive an enormous ‘indemnity from | reason of the war. 


wton, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, says that 
received from Germany last year the equivalent of 

; that she will get about twenty million each year 

r few years, and then the annual amount will get 


Sicily is | war. The bonds which we issued end sold to raise the money 


loaned to our allies have not yet -been paid, and we are now 
our eitizens almost beyond the point of endurance to 
interest on our dontestic indebtedness incurred by 

Every ‘citizen and individual in this Nation must pay hts or 

her part by direct income or through the medium of @f ex- 
orbitant tariff. No one can eseape. Within the next few years 
bonds we sold must be paid. Who will pay thost of the 
many of the same boys who defended 
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other obligation has America to discharge? 


Some gentlemen contend, and the press has so stated, that 
under the proposed settlement the full amount of the American 
debt and interest will be collected; they do net say how much 
interest will be collected. Let us see if this statement is in 


point of fact accurate. Senator Burron, a distinguished 
Member of this House and one of the ablest men on the Debt 
Funding Commission, speaking of the Italian debt settlement 
in comparison with the British settlement, said: 


That seems a very great concession; and it is, for if we calculate 


the present worth at 4%, per cent we obtain only 25 per cent, or 


$583,000,000, on a debt which was eriginally $1,648,000,000. (Bee 


CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, p. 1634.) 


Senator Burron admits that if the terms of the settlement 


offered are accepted, that we will obtain onty about 25 per 


cent of the debt, and that is a fact. Gentlemen who contend 
otherwise should remember that we are funding a debt com- 


posed of beth principal and interest. There is no fundamental" 


difference between the cancellation of interest and the cancel- 
lation of principal. Why should. gentlemen thus quibble, except 
to camouflage this enormous gift of the American citizens’ 
money ? 

What is the difference between a dollar of principal and a 
dollar of interest? When we begin to figure on paying interest 
or of giving it away it at first seems a trivial matter, but for 
a long term of years the interest is much bigger than the 
—— It is said, well, we are willing to practically give 

taly the interest and a very long term of years, but we are 
to save the principal. What a wonderful saving we are about 
to make. This is economy, is it? 

Reminds me of the railroad company which went into re- 
ceivership and lost all their line of road; all their rolling stock, 
including passenger coaches and locomotives, and all other 
property of every description, but saved one cowcatcher. 

The debt commission in this matter is about to succeed as 
well as the city fire department which went to a fire on a 
near-by farm and lost the home, all outhouses, and the farmer's 
barn and all his supplies, but saved the well. 

Let us see about the proposition. Italy owes us much more 
than $2,000,000,000, but let us figure on $2,000,000,000 for a few 
minutes, Let us see how much interest we are about to give 
away. This money belongs to the people of the United States, 
and many of the farmers would be glad to borrow it at 6 per 
cent. Italy to begin with is to pay no interest for the first five 
years. Well, 6 per cent for five years compounded or paid 
annually amounts to at least 84 per cent of the principal. 
Thirty-four per cent of %2,000,000,000 is $680,000,000. This, 
divided into 435 shares, so as to let each Member get a share, 
would build in each congressional district in the United States 
81 post-office buildings costing $50,000 each. 

Some economy and some liberality with a foreign nation. 
It is urged that we can not afford to even enter upon a program 
to build one building in each congressional district within the 
next five years, and yet it is proposed to give Italy enough to 
build 81 post-office buildings in each district during the next 
five years, and yet this oe to Italy will have just begun 
at the end of the five years. It also seems that the miserly 
attitude toward the cities which are entitled to Federal build- 
ings will have just begun also. 

But let us figure a little more. In many sections of the 
country the farmers pay 8 per cent for money. Just to see 
how important is the matter of interest for a 64-year peried 
let us see what $2,000,000,000 will amount to in years at 
8 per cent compounded annually or paid annually. The farm- 
ers generally have to pay or compound it quarterly. 

Money at 8 per cent compound interest deubles in every 8 
years, then $2,000,000,000 in 8 years becomes $4,000,000,000, 
and so on until at the end of 64 years $2,000,000,000 of prin- 
cipal is $512,000,000,000, or an addition of $510,000,000,000 on 
account of interest. The interest on a sum of money at 8 
per cent per annum compounded for 64 years is 255 times as 
large as the principal. 

The interest on this Italian debt at 8 per cent compounded 
for 64 years will produce an amount sufficient to build nearly 
800 congressional libraries in each congressional district, as 
expensive as the one here, which is one of the most expensive 
and beautiful buildings in the world. 

This interest thus ealculated would at the end of 64 yeane 
be large enough to build a fine courthouse or post-office build- 
ing for about every eight people in the whole United States. 
And yet it ts urged that we are going to save the principal 
even though we practically lose the interest. 
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the allied armies. When will they collect the loans made to the 
Allies? If at all, it will be some 80 or 40 years later. What 
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I Ce so tired of people howling about saving a few dollars 
which should be spent for the improvement of the country, and 
then so gladly make such splendid gifts of the people’s money 
for any purpose sponsored by the po rich, or the internationa! 
bankers, or some foreign country which happens to be able to 
exert some sinister influence here in America. Nearly every 
fellow who is supporting the Italian debt steal, the record wii) 
show, voted to cut off the garden seed from the farmers and 
little children and to deprive the little girls of America of q 
few flowers. Some economist! Most of these same people are 
anxious to not build any Federal buildings in the country cities 
and a great many of them are bitterly opposed to any sort of 
appropriations for good roads. Economy is a wonderful thing 
when it is worked overtime on the poor so as to be in position 
to give millions and billions to foreign nations and to inter. 
national bankers. 

Lets figure just a little more on what the United States will 
lose on this Italian proposition even with the United States 
borrowing money under the most favorable circumstances. Oh 
my, for a term of years, interest is of so much more importance 
than the principal. We could easily propose to Italy to give 
her all the principal at the end of eight years provided she paid 
us interest annually at 8 per cent. This trade would be many 
times better than what we are asked to accept. 

Let us see what Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
has to say about the matter of interest on this Italian debt, 


We quote from the testimony of Secretary Mellon before the 
Ways and Means Committee: 


From the United States standpoint, therefore, the question of 
whether a particular settlement represents a reduction in the debt 
depends on whether the interest charged over the entire period of the 
agreement is less than the average cost to us ef money during that 


period. The flexibility in debt settlements is found in the interest rate 
to be charged. 


We submit that this statement clearly sets forth the fact that 
whether a debt be paid d ds on whether the interest charge 
over the entire peried is less than that which we pay out in 
interest charge for a like sum during the same period. 

So that there can be no misunderstanding of the interest rate 
charged Haly under this bill, we at this point insert in full 
that portion of the bill which designates the rates of interest to 
be charged. It is found in lines 1 to 12, inclusive, on page 3 of 
the bill, and is set forth as follows: 


The bonds to be issued shall bear no interest until June 15, 1930, 
and thereafter shall bear interest at the rate of one-eighth of 1 per 
cent per annum from June 16, 1930, to June 15, 1940; at the rate of 
one-fourth of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1940, to June 16, 
1950; at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 
1950, to June 15, 1960; at the rate of three-fourths of 1 per cent per 
annum from June 15, 1960, to June 15, 1970; at the rate of 1 per cent 
per annum from June 15, 1970, to June 15, 1980; and at the rate of 


2 per cent per annum after June 15, 1980, all payable semiannually on 
June 15 and December 15 of each year, 


We have heretofore called to your specific attention in the 
portion of the debt settlement inserted herein that there was 
no interest paid to this Government until June 15, 1930. Now, 
when the debt begins to bear interest we are astonished to find 
that the rate of interest upon the obligation is next to nothing. 
Kindly keep in mind the statement made by the distinguished 
Secretary of the Treasury, above quoted, that— 


the question of whether a particular settlement represents a reduction 
in the debt depends on whether the interest charge over the entire 
period of the agreement is less than the average cost to us of money 
during that period 


At this time, we repeat, the average interest rate paid by us 
upon our indebtedness is 4.1 per cent per ann and, accord- 
ing to the gentleman best qualified to know, Mr. Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the average annual interest rate paid by 
Italy under this bill is forty-two one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 
What a vast difference the tion of the decimal point makes. 
The present interest rate of this Government is practically ten 
times the average rate under this funding agreement. We 
wonder if the people of this country appreciate just what the 
position of that decimal point means to them in dollars and 
cents. Bven should the cost of money to us 
period be lowered to 8 or 8% per cent, still the rate of interest 
which we would be compelled to pay would be between seven 
and eight times as much as we would be receiving from Italy. 

We will compare the amount of interest which this 
ment would pay upon $100 at the present rate at which she 
erontiylorgees Pores ow tee pot my Sg oo glea 
the amount interest she would 
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amount over the same period of time at the average an- | 62 and you will find that you will get practically $50,000,000, 
rate prescribed by this bill. We find that during this | which represents the annual gift of this country to Italy i 
“| America would pay out in interest $254.20 for her loan | event that this ttlement shall be ratified. Fifty million & 
would only reeeive the sum of $27.30 from her debtor, | lars per year, or more than a hundred and thirty-five thousa 
We pay out almost ‘ten times as much as we would | dollars per day, a gift out of the pockets of the merican 
ve. people. 
ome will say that we will be able to secure money at a | Is it amy wonder that at the consummation of the Italian 
rete in the future. That, of course, is problematical, but | American debt settlement he dictator of Italy, Premier 
e we could get it through this period of 62 years at the | Mussolini, wired Count Volpi, the Minis er of Finance of Italy, 
annual rate of 3 per cent per annum. A loan of $100 | and chairman of the royal war-debt commission, in pat 


his peried would cost us in interest $186, as against the | follows: 
if $27.30 which Italy would pay on a loan of like amount. | desire to express ‘my full appreciation of 
tut let us get down to interest talk that the people back | wyiey re S 


presents a happy conciliatt of ter e wel ‘} 


as well as myself are personally acquainted with. We | gexcnowledement of the justice of ow . spre pare nab 
take the 6 per cent rate—that is the least rate upon which | iaciak cagsved 6th tiecattheds lal Aten didiaatasns asain 
in procure money from long-term loan companies. Over | presston of my gratificath eahetantn tis ial a 
his period of 62 years interest on $100 at 6 per cent amounts | people. 
S372, as compared to the sum of $27.30 which is paid by i ; : ' 
iv for a like amount for a like period. | Phe above quotation is taken from the statement given 
We submit a table showing the amount in imterest that will | PFe=s 4 the time of the signing of the debt agreement, w! 
paid under ‘this bill for a loan of $100 during the first 35 | filed as Exhibit 73 in the hearings upon this bill befor } 


Ways and Means Committee 


: of the plan: , eae p ' 
= , Little wonder is it that Premier Mussolini and the Italian 


a 1 | Total i | people were pleased. They recegnized the fact to 1 hat 
Annua otal in- lie a : a9 etn Aiea : ee etthati TF 

Period Annual interest percentage interest | terest for during the next 32 years they will not pay——without auding 
money period | Qny interest charge—the postarmistice debt, amounting to 

- sedi talaiinanii $616,000,000—noney which our people loaned Italy after the 

0 9 o | last gun had ceased firing, and which sum we as citizens of 

40 ~~~.” "| Qne-eighth of 1 per cent...._._- _..1 90.12% $1.25 | America must pay ; in other w rds, during the first 32 year; 
00 . --| One-fourth of 1 per cent__.....-.. : 25 2.50| this agreement will run they will not pay us one-fourth of 

) wi <9] One-half of 1 per cent.._.....- Sok 50 5.00 | their obligation. 


Two stock arguments of those who fayor the proposed Italian 
Thus we find that under the caenliiad plan Italy during the | debt settlement are that Italy is not able to pay and that we 


next 35 years would pay us approximately $8.75 for the use of | should be generous. 
$100 fer that period. whereas at 3 per cent it would cost us| It seems that no one can reasonably contend that Italy ts 
$105, at 4.1 per cent it weuld cost us $143.50, and at 6 per cent | not now able to pay and also that she will never within 62 
it would cost us $210. years become able to pay. In fact, she is able to begin paying 

We wonder if the American people realize how exceedingly | reasonable annual amounts at this time. The indemnity s! is 
generous this Government desires to be to Italy—at their | to receive from Germany would enable her to do this even if 
expense. | she was in bad financial condition otherwise. 

\s heretofore stated, the amount of the Italian debt as of | She is appropriating huge sums of money for military put 


June 15, 1925, was $2,042,000,000. Considering the rate of inter- | poses and naval purposes at this very time. Her present army 
est at 4%4 per cent per annum, the present value of the pay- | 2ppropriation is for $72,000,000 and her naval appropriation is 
ments made through the 62-year period, or, in other words, the | for $35,000,000. 





present value of the settlement, is 3538,000,000; and with a : She is entering upon a huge military policy. Here is a 
per cent interest charge the present value of the settlement is | recent clipping from the Washington Post: 
5791,000,000. In ether words, we have expended money from ROME CHAMBER TERS ['RENGTHEN ARMY 
Treasury as ef the date of the settlement in the sum of : 0 ‘ite AP Mf Pr MO ' 
i ; i * i ar at A. .) ter emiel il Di ale 
(42,000,000, and this obligation as of that date, upon the | oo pepe. a mead aed a \ ton 
. . . . . i¢ er c * Gec ré Mat he aries oO ‘ t ‘ ion 
me rate of interest which we have paid since we secured this | * *P°ee® ™ Which he declared se 
the highest efficiency and that Ital 


ey for Italy, is worth $538,000,000, or $1,504,000,000 less | ™¥St be maintaines with ; og 
than we have invested in it. If the 3 per cent basis be used, | —s ant =r —_— arenes ve a. ee tw a ‘ ' toe 
vith the present value of the settlement being $791,000,000, it | te Chamber of Deputies to-might adopted the clauses of the bill fos 
is easily seen that we are $1,251,000,000 in the hole. In other | '®°t#nlzation of the army, ea si lt binetieh me 
words, if we were to square the books as of the date of the | T8¢ premier ammounced that ™ atin aed ' an 2 
debt settlement, either by the payment of the present value of | the chief cities of the seat tiaae tai: Seat ae of, vt a 

the settlement by Italy or by the negotiation and assignment of | ee Oe ee ee re a 


the present value.of the debt agreement, we would lose between | _. %¢ 88! also that 11 extra regiments are to be stationed “ at fitting 

ome and one-quarter to one and one-half billion dollars. Of | ?'@°*- 

course, Whatever interest we would pay upon this sum would be Certainly, Italy could begin paying us now. The great trou- 

ali additional loss. ble is that she has found out that she can easily get a large 
Another angle at which this loss may be viewed is contained | part of her debt canceled. 

in the views of the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee Hew can anyone ever justify himself with the American 

[Mr. Huy], page 44 of report, in this language: people in canceling a very large part of the Italian debt on 


the theory that Italy is bankrupt. How can anyone justify 
restricting the consideration of Italy's ability to pay to the 
present when so small a part of this debt is to be paid in our 
lifetime or even in the lifetime of most of our children. Her 
prospective ability to pay should enter into the consideration, 
especially in view of the great length of time that is given 
We have been more than generous with all the Allies. Italy 
vlen « : could net complain if we gave her no discount on her debt. 
saris Cian as ed eee ee ee Here we are about to give her a sum of money several times 
‘ A eke larger than is the sum of money borrowed. Of course, we 
The American people were felicitated by the distinguished | do not give this to her all at one time but we give her a large 
leader of the majority, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. | sum of money every year and we propose to perfect an arrange- 
Titson], near the adjournment of Congress for the holidays, as | ment whereby our children and our children’s children will be 
a result of the reduction of the Federal tax burden of the peo- | giving her large sums of money every year and every day 
ple in the sum of $325,000,000. It occurs to me that this debt | thereof years and years after we shall have passed off this 
settlement having been made on November 14, 1925, making | stage of action. 
this gift to Italy in the sum of $3,000,000,000, it might have It is not right. So much has been said about giving away 
been well to have included Italy in the words of felicitation, | none of the principal. The great trouble is, though, that the 
Deaanee their gift was practically teu times that which has been thing which it is proposed to cancel here is much greater than 
bestowed upon the American people. Divide $3,000,000,000 by | the principal. The interest on any sum of money for a long 
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I am impelled to the conclusion, however, that the proposed settle- 
ment is not a reasonable settlement, but is more in the nature of a 

neellation. The amount of this debt, with interest under the 62-year 
plan of peyment, would, I am teld, aggregate near $5,500,000,000. The 
amount of the proposed settlement is $2)042,000,000 plus interest of 
£565,577,000 to be paid during 62 years, or a total of $2,400,000,000 
in round figures. This shows a scaling under ‘the 62-year payment 
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term of years 1s much greater than the principal, even as a 
great forest which grew from one acorn is must greater than 
the seed from which it sprang. 

The interest on this debt for 64 years at 8 per cent, payable 
annually, as I have shown, is two hundred and fifty-five times 
as large as the principal. I can scarcely believe the figures 
after I have gone over them time and again. At 6 per cent for 
this term of years the interest is more than thirty times as 
great as the principal. My, what a difference a slight differ- 
ence in the rate makes. . 

The settlement becomes shocking when one stops to figure 
on it just a little. Bxperts tell us that the present worth of 
what Italy is to pay us is $791,000,000, and this can be easily 
verified by a little use of a lead pencil and the application of 
a simple rule of percentage which we learned when we were 
school children. I have gone a little further and figured just 
u little more, and I invite those that may be interested to verify 
my statement by a little application of the rules of percentage. 

Here is what I find. If Italy had paid us 8 per cent per year 
from the close of the war to date, she would have paid us by 
this good moment nearly twice as much as our debt commis- 
sion are now offering to accept in full settlement. If she had 
paid us only 4 per cent per annum from the time she got the 
money until this time, and the debt commission was now pro- 
posing to cancel the whole blamed principal, the proposition 
would not be as absurd as the one here proposed, for the present 
proposition will not get this much out of the affair. 

If the debt commission had brought in here a proposition 
that Italy pay 8 per cent per annum on what she owes for 
a little over four years and that then the whole debt would 
be canceled, it would have been a much better proposition than 
the one which we are asked to swallow. 

Yet it is said that the principal is saved. Yes; it is saved 
for Italy. It is saved so that very little of it will ever be 
seen by us or our children. 

What caused this great scramble of those who are now 
clamoring for this gift to be made to Italy. A little while 
ago many statements were given out that there would be no 
cancellation of any part of the foreign debts, and especially 
was it made clear that, by all means, the principal would not 
be canceled, either in whole or in part. The cry was, Save 
the principal, even if you give away 5 or 10 times the amount 
of the principal in interest. 

The Italian proposition is many times more favorable than 
the British settlement, and yet here is what the Republicans 
declared to be the policy of their party in 1924, as expressed in 
their platform: 


We have steadfastly refused to consider the cancellation of foreign 
debts. * * * Our position has been based on the conviction that 
a moral obligation, such as was incurred, should not be disregarded. 
We stand for settlement with all debtor countries similar in character 
with our debt agreement with Great Britain. 


Senator Burron, who wis then on the debt commission, 
delivered the keynote speech at the Republican Convention 
and was very positive in his declarations that there would be 
no cancellation of the principal of these debts. My colleague 
from Georgia [Mr. Orisp] was not on the debt commission at 
that time, but he was very pronounced in his views in speeches 
here in Congress and assured the people that he opposed any 
settlement, except along the line of the British settlement. 

I can easily see how a man can get wrong occasionally, for 
we all do this. I feel that the Democrats who favor this bill 
are, as a general rule, mistaken honestly. 

The thing that puzzles me, though, is how the country can 
believe that many of the Republicans who vote for this thing 
and who always vote for the corporate interests are ever for 
the farmers or the laboring people, even though they make 
many protestations of love for the common folks during cam- 
paign year. They only yell for the common folks during 
campaign year, and then vote for the big interests during their 
service In Congress. 

Nearly every man who voted to stop the free-seed item of only 
a few thousand dollars voted in a few days to spend many 
times that amount In building a bridge across the Potomac 
River, when there are already three bridges in and near Wash- 
ington, and yet these people shout economy when they have 
taken a package of garden seed from the farmers of the Nation 
and from their wives and have made the little children under- 
stand that for the sake of economy if they want flower seed 
they must buy them. Oh, what economy! These economists 
voted the railroads large amounts of cash and yet voted the ex. 
service men no money but only a cheap form of death benefit 
They furnished the railroads money so that they could live; 
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they said to the ex-service men, “Live if you can; we 
guarantee your folks a little money when you die.” 

These same economists become very much wrought up whey 
there is an effort to appropriate a little money to pay for {). 
printing of a few books on diseases of horses and cattle, and jy 
their anguish of spirit they cry out to their friends to Please 
help them save the great economy program. They know that 
this little appropriation will help the farmers and must know 
that this is probably the only thing this Congress will do for 
the farmers, and yet there is more real agony in the camp of 
the so-called economist than there has been over any Dill xt 
this session. 

These same economists in name know that the amount given 
to Italy each day under the proposed settlement is nearly large 
enough to print all the books on diseases of horses and on dis. 
eases of cattle which will be printed for three years under the 
item for this purpose as carried in the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill, and yet they complain bitterly over giving this 
small amount to the farmers for just a day and a few hours, 
and gladly vote to give it to Italy not for one day out of three 
years but for every day in the year and for a period of years 
to last until our children and our children’s children will be 
in the grave or tottering with old age. Some economy! 

They say that Italy is poor and needy. What about the 
poor old fathers and mothers of this country and their children? 
Are not they needy? 

They say Italy helped in the war. What about the poor old 
fathers and mothers of the farm and their boys and girls? 
Did not they help in the war, too, and did not they suffer all 
the terrors of that horrible conflict? They say let us be gener- 
ous with Italy. Why not be generous with our own people, 
and why not be generous with that father who lost his sons 
or with that mother who is widowed and left without a son to 
help her as a result of that war? 

There is another very interesting angle to this Italian debt 
proposition. The approval of this debt settlement means for 
the Members voting here to pass on the respective rights of 
the common folks who, through the Government, have loaned 
money to the Italian Government, and the rights of the inter- 
national bankers of the country to whom Italy is now heavily 
indebted. There is invoived, I repeat, in this bill the rights of 
the common people and the rights of the big rich. This is 
true in so many of the matters coming up here. 

It is difficult, though, in many to trace out the respective 
rights of each and equally hard to ascertain just how each 
is to be effected. This bill is not so hard in this respect, for 
in this bill the same country owes the international beukers 
and also owes the United States, which is all of us. 

First, let us see just how much is owed, and to whom it is 
owed, and also how cheap is the Italian Government to get off 
in its dealings with the money of the immensely rich. 

We are told in the hearings that the Italian Government 
owes J. P. Morgan & Co., of New York, the sum of $100,000,000; 
that $50,000,000 of this is a renewal of an old loan and that the 
balance is in the nature of a new loan. We are reliably in- 
formed that Italy is to pay this firm of international bankers 
the sum of $9,000,000 as commission and between 7 and § per 
cent as interest. Thus Italy will actually get as a new loan 
$33,500,000 and will pay for it during the first year of the loan 
the commission and one year’s interest, amounting to $7,500,000 
on the whole item, or $3,750,000 on the new item. In other 
words, Italy will pay the international bankers over 35 per 
cent for the new loan for one year, and during this same year 
she will not pay the common people a blamed cent. Neither 
will Italy for the first five years pay any interest, and, further- 
more, she will practically pay no interest for the 64 years the 
loan of the United States is to run. 

Some bill, is not it, with no interest on our money and 
fabulous interest on the loans made by the big bankers. But, 
they say, we have saved the principal. Blamed if I know 
whether they are talking about saving the principal of the debt 
or about saving the principle of helping the big rich at the 
expense of the poor of the country. 

There is only one way to figure that Italy is not paying the 
Morgan interest an outrageous interest or charge, and that is 
to figure that Italy not only got the money from J. P. Morgan 
& Co. but to understand that Italy also secured another very 
valuable asset, to wit, the help of the international bankers in 
putting over this outrageous steal about to be trated on 
the American people. If the influence of the big rich put this 
thing over, then Italy is being well repaid for all the money 
she has agreed to pay the J. P, Morgan & Oo. combine. 

I wish that the farmers of the Nation could borrow money 
as easily as we are loaning it to Italy. Just think of a loan 
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to the farmers for five years without interest then at a rate | 
which never averages as much as 1 per cent, and just think of | 
a loan for 64 years. Just think of a loan to the farmers on | 
the basis of the farmers paying a small interest for four or | 
five years and then for the entire debt to be canceled. This 
is what we are about to do for Italy. 

The farmers can not expect this kind of treatment, for they | 
are the ones that are being forced to do this gift stunt to | 
Italy. 1 have about decided that the farmers will not get any | 
help from the Government of a substantial nature, for the | 
Government is all the time making the farmers help those that | 
do not need any help and who already are rich beyond our | 
ability to comprehend. 

That is a harsh statement, and I wish that it was possible 
for me to say the contrary and be honest with myself and with 
the people of my district and of the country. 

I am very sorry that there are not more Members here who 
at heart are for the farmers of the Nation. Too many are for 
the farmers only in name. They are not for the farmers when 
voting time comes if they, the Members, are voting. They are 
only for the farmers at voting time when the farmers are to 
do the voting. 

I hope that I will live to see the day when the friends of the 
farmers will get together and stay together until the farmers 
get a square deal. If the friends of the farmers and of the 
common folks were together at this time, we could defeat not 
only this Italian outrage but we could put through a program 
for the farmers of the Nation. When a measure comes up ' 
here which is in the interest of the farmers and the common 
people the friends of the farmers are scattered, and in the 
end the cause is lost. Some of the farmers’ friends are Demo- 
crats. Some are not. Some of them are Republicans, and some 
are not. There is not sufficient organization. Some of the 
farmers’ friends in the Republican camp will respond to the 
Republican whip and vote contrary to their conviction in order 
to be called regular in their party ranks. Some in the Demo- 
cratic Party will do the same thing. We need men here who 
are for the farmers first, last, and all the time. 

We may rest assured of one thing, and that is the friends 
of the corporate interest stand together all the time, it mat- 





ters not whether they are Democrats or Republicans, and it 
matters not how many whips are cracked over their backs. 
They are loyal to the big rich and can not be swerved from the 
service of their masters. 

Another reason for the present Italian debt settlement going 
through is that the press of the country are practically all 
lined up with whatever is called for by Wall Street. This is 
especially true with the press of the North and New England. 
Then again occasionally some paper, even in the South, which 
claims to be Democratic will be found barking along for the 
gang with the Wall Street interests. 

There are too many people who claim to be for the common 
people who prove by their stand that they are with the other 
crowd. 

Much has been said in this debate about being magnanimous 
and being generous. It all depends on whom one is to be mag- 
nanimous and generous with in his or her dealings. 

People who cry out loudest for the Congress to be mag- 
nanimous with the corporate interests and with foreign gov- 
ernments are not at all concerned about our being generous 
with the common folks or with the farmers of the country. 

I feel that we should extend generosity to our home people 
rather than to the peoples of other countries. We have many 
millions of farmers who are blanketed with millions and mil- 
lions of mortgages. Many of these farmers are losing their 
homes simply because they can not pay the interest on these 
mortgages, and yet we are giving Italy enough to pay off all 
the mortgages in a few years. But if some one even suggested 
making the farmers of the Nation a gift large enough to pay 
off all their mortgages they would be criticized as a demagogue 
and worse than that would be called crazy and-sent to St. Eliza- 
beths asylum for the insane if the Wall Street influence could 
have its way in putting its enemies out of the way. 

Yet we are letting the farmers lose their homes as a result 
of just such legislation as that I am criticizing; and while he 
can not pay his taxes and interest, the ee is making gen- 
erous gifts to the peoples of foreign countries. 

But why talk longer about the matter? I do want to call 
the attention of and the country, though, to the 
splendid essay written by the late-lamented Senator Tom 
Watson, of Georgia, in which he so beautifully pictured the 
greatness of the farmers of the Nation and the utter depend- 
ae ik oe ein the siege ay Baw the farmers. — describ- 

n table way a utifully suany ng day in 
Georgia, Senator Watson sald: 
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On such a day, such a cloudless, radiant, flower-sweetened day, the 
horseman slackens the rein as he rides through lanes and quiet flelds, 
and he dares to dream that the children of God once loved each other. 

On such a day one may dream that the time might come when they 
would do so again. 

Rein in the stop, here on this high hill Look North, look East, 
where the sun rises, look South, look West, where the sun sets—on all 
sides the steady mule, the steady plowman, and the children dropping 
corn. 

Close the eye a moment and look at the picture fancy paints. Every 
field in Georgia is there, every fleld in the South ts there. And in 
each the figures are the same—the steady mule and the steady man 
and the pattering feet of the children dropping corn 

In these furrows lles the food of the Republic; 
life and health and happiness, 

Halt those children and see how the cheek of the werld would 
blanche at the thought of famine 

Paralyze that plowman, and see how rational bankruptcy would 
shatter every city in the Union. 

Dropping corn! A simple thing, you say. 

And yet, as those white seeds rattle down to the sod and hide away 
for a season, it needs no peculiar strength of fancy to see a Jacob's 
ladder crowded with ascending blessings. 

Scornfully the railroad king would glance at these small teams in 
each small field; yet check those corn droppers, and his cars would rot 
on the road and rust would devour the engines in the roundhouse. The 
banker would ride through those flelds thinking only of his hoarded 
millions, nor would he ever startle himself with the thought that his 
millions would melt away in mist, were those tiny hands never more 
to be found dropping corn. The bondholder, proud in all the security 
of the untaxed receiver of other people's taxes, would see in these 
flelds merely the industry from which he gathers tribute; it would 
never dawn on his mind that without the opening of those furrows 
and the hurrying army of children dropping corn bis bond would not 
be worth the paper it is written on. 

Great is the might of this Republic !—great in its schools, churches, 
courts, legislatures; great in its towns and cities; great in its com 
merece; great in its manufactures; great in its colossal wealth. 

But sweep from under it all these worn and wasted fields, strike 
into idleness or death the plowman, his wife and his child, and what 
becomes of the gorgeous structure whose foundation is his flelds? 

Halt the food growers, and what becomes of your gold and its 
“intrinsic value” ? 

How much of your gold can you eat? 

How many of your diamonds will answer the need of a loaf? 

But enough. 

It is time to ride down the hill. The tinkle of the cowbell follows 
the sinking sun—both on the way home. 

So, with many an unspoken thought, I ride homeward, thinking of 
those who plant the corn. 

And hard, indeed, would be the heart that knowing what these people 
do and bear and suffer, yet would not fashion this prayer to the favored 
of the Republic: “O rulers, lawmakers, soldiers, judges, bankers, mer- 
chants, editors, lawyers, doctors, preachers, bondholders! Be not so 
unmindful of the toil and misery of those who feed you!” 


n these flelds depend 


CLAIMS RY MEXICO FOR OCCUPATION OF VERA CRUZ (8. DOO. NO. 49) 


The SPEAKDR laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. e 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congress of the 
matter of the claims arising out of the occupation of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, by American forces in 1914, which formed the 
subject of a report made by the Secretary of State to the 
President on February 4, 1924, and my message to the Congress 
dated February 7, 1924, which comprise Senate Document No. 
83, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, copies of which are fur- 
nished for the convenient information of the Congress. 

I renew my recommendation, originally made by President 
Harding, that in order to effect a settlement of these claims 
the Congress as an act of grace and without reference to the 
legal liability of the United States in the premises, authorize 
an appropriation in the sum of $45,518.69, and I bring the mat- 
ter anew to the attention of the present Congress, in the hope 
that the action recommended may receive favorable considera- 
tion. 

Catytn Cooriper. 

Tre Wuire House, February 6, 1926. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE OF PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The SPEAKER. On yesterday the Chair referred a mes- 
sage of the President relating to the expenditures of the con- 
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fingent fund he State Department to the Committee on 
ign Affairs. He is advised that the precedents for refer 

e are to the Committee on Expenditures in the State De 

Without objection it will be referred to the Com- 
it ( ixpenditures in the State Department. 
no objection. 
i Io SI Ch 
i u I l nsent k f absence was granted as 
Mr, Lict it ti request of Mr. Mapgs), on ac- 
l ol i S 
M1 I r to-day, on account of illness. 
ADJOURN MENT. 

Lnd th n motion of Mr. AnrHony (at 4 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until Monday, Feb- 
ruary 8&8, 1926, at 12 o’clock noon, 

COMMITTER HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 


mittee hearings scheduled for February 8, 1926, as reported to 


the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Appropriations for independent offices (subcommittee). 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m.) 


A bill to provide for the construction of a bridge to replace 
the bridge known as Chain Bridge, located in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes (TI. R. 4006) ; Subcommittee 
on Streets, Highways, and Traffic. 

A bill to abolish capital punishment in the District of Co- 


lumbia (H. R. 349 and H. R. 4498) ; Subeommittee on Judiciary. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
(10.15 a. m.) 
For the acquisition or ereetion of American Government 


buildings and embassy, legation, and consular buildings, 


for other purposes (H. R. 6771). 
IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION COMMITTEE 
(10 a. m.) 


the storage of 


To provide for 

(H. R. 8862). 
MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
(11 a. m.) 

\ bill to establish a national military park at and near Fred- 
evicksburg, Va., and to mark and preserve historical points cen- 
nected with the Battles of Fredericksburg, Spottsyivania Court 
House, Wilderness, and Chancellorsville, including ‘Salem 
Church, Va. (H. R. 6756) ; Subcommittee 6. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS COMMITTEE 

(10 a. 
Housion (Tex.) Ship Channel. 


(10.80 a 


mm.) 


m.) 
For the 


other purposes (TT. R. 8392). 


POST OFFICES AND POST 


ROADS COMMITTEE 
. (10 a. m.) 

To regulate the manufacture, printing, and sale of envelopes 
with pestage stamps embossed thereon (H. R. 4478 and other 
similar bills), 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
(10 a. m.) 


Bills for changes in various judicial districts, place and time 
of court sessions, and related subjects. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DRIVER: Committee on the Territories. 
bill to extend the time fer the completion of the ska Anthra- 
elte Railroad Co.,.and for other purposes; without a ee 
(Rept. No. 211). Referred to the Committee of the Whe 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. .R..@128. A 
bill to punish counterfeiting of Governmept transportation re- 
quests; with amendments (Rept. No. 213). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


. BR, 6578. A 


purchase of the Cape Cod Canal property, and for a site and the erection of a public building at Aurora, Ind.; to 


| REPORTS 
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OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 


BILLS AND 
RESOLTTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XHI, 

Mr. MORROW: Gommittee on Olaims. H. R. 537. A pill 
for the relief of A. B. Ewing; without amendment (Rept. No 
213). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1731. A bill 


for the relief of Jobn W. King; with amendments (Rept. No. 
214). Referred to the Gommittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SIARS of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2011. 
A bill for the relief of William D. MeKeefrey ; without amend- 


ment (Rept. No. 215). Referred to the Committee of the 


| Whole House. 


Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H.R. 658. A 


bill for the relief ef Harry Coyentry; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 216). Referred te the Committee of the Whole 
House 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Gommittee on Military Affairs. 
H.R. 3876. <A bill for the relief of Thomas J. Gardner ; with- 


out amendment (Rept. "No. 217). 
of the Whole House. 


Referred to the Committee 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 


from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (HL. R. 712) granting an increase of pension to Lizzie 
H. Elliott; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5268) granting a pension to James L. Smith; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILES AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 ef Rule XXHI, public bills and resolutions 


| were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


and | 


the waters of the Pecos River | 


By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 8988) to ‘amend an act of 
February 11, 1924, entitled “An act te equip the United States 
penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans., for the manufacture of sup- 
plies for the use of the Government, for the compensation Of 
prisoners for their labor, and for other purposes ”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 8989) amending subchapter 5 
of the Code of Law of the District of Columbia, as amended to 
June 7, 1924, relating to offenses against public policy; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ZI LMAN (by request of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia): A bill (HL. R. 8990) tc amend an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the height of buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,’ approved June 1, 1910,-as amended by an 
act of Congress approved December 30, 1910; to the Committee 
on the Distriet of Columbia. 

By Mr. WOGDRUM: A bill CH. R. 8991) to establish a per- 
manent status for the United States Army Band, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (1. R. 8992) for the purchase of 


| the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 89938) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Batesville, Ind.; to the Com- 


| mittee en Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Also, a bill (H. 8. 8994) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at ®Pranklin, Ind.; te the Com- 


| mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Also, a bill (H.R. 8095) for the erection of a public building 
in Greensburg, State of Indiana, and appropriating money 
therefor ; to the Cemmittee on Public Buildings and Grownds. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill GH. R. 8996) authorizing the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection ‘thereon of a national home for 
soldiers and sailers of all wars; «to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and ‘Grounds. 

By Mr. @& of Towa (by request): ‘A bill (H.R. 8997 
to amend sections 2804 and 3402 of the Revised ‘Statutes; t 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8998) ‘to establish in the 

y Department a ‘bureau of custems and a bureau of 
bition, and for .other purposes; ‘to the Committee on 

‘ays and Means. 


By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H.R. 8999) ‘the act of 
February ‘28, 1916, creating a Bureau of ; the act 
Mareh 4, 12923, creating a Personnel © ‘Board ; an 








ct of Septéimber 7, 1916, creating the United States Ep- | 
gs? Compensation Commission } fo the Committee on the | sion to Anton Aggermann:; to the Committee 


( service, 

Mr, RAGON: A bill (HB. R. 9000) providing for a mine 
ie station and equipment at Spadra, Ark.; to the Com- 
ee on Mines and Mining. 

v Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 9001) to amend the national 
‘bition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


a bill (H. R. 9002) “to amend the national prohibition 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


so. a bill CH. R. 9008) to reduce night work in the Postal 
vice: to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


‘Iso, a bill (CH. R. 9004) to reduce night work in the Postal 
rviee: to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
Ry Mr. SINNOTT (by departmental request): A bill (H.R. 
5) te empower certain officers, agents, inspectors, or em- 
; of the Department of the Interior to administer and 
i affirmations, and affidavits in certain cases, and for 
purpose to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
so (by departmental request), a bill (H. R. 9006) for the 
nosition of certain coastal lands in Alabama, Florida, and 
M ssissippi, and the adjustment of claims arising from erro 
us surveys; to the Committee on the Public Lands 
By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 9007) granting the consent 
Congress to Harry E. Bovay to construct, maintain, and 
operate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at 
Cairo. Ill: to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 9008) to validate payments 


f ommutation of quarters, heat, light, and of 
m account of dependents ; 


nllow 


rental 
to the Committee « 


fn eS li Military 
Alfaul 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9009) to provide 
for the acquisition of a site and the construction thereon of a 
fireproof office building or buildings for the House of Repre 

ntatives: to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 9010) for the develop- 

t of the training plant for the Air Service of the United 
S Army at San Antonio, Tex.; to the Committee on Mili- 
ry Affairs 

\! a bill (HA. R. 9011) for additional construction and for 
improvements at Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; to the Committee 

Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: Resolution (H. Res. 122) calling upon 
the United States Tariff Commission to immediately report to 
t} President of the United States its findings in the butter 
investigation; to the Committee on Ways and Means 

I Mr. CLAGUE: Resolution (H. Res. 123) calling upon the 
United States Tariff Commission to immediately report to the 
President of the United States its findings in the butter inv 
tigation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: Resolution (H. Res. 124) calling upon 
the United States Tariff Commission to immediately report to 
the President of the United States its findings in the butter 
investigation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolution (H. Res. 125) calling upon 
the United States Tariff Commission to immediately report to 
the President of the United States its findings in the butter in- 


vestigation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FURLOW: Resolution (H. Res. 126) calling upon the 
United States Tariff Commission to immediately report to the 
President of the United States its findings in the butter inves- 
tigation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WATRES: Resolution (H. Res. 127) requesting the 
‘retary of Labor to meet with the representatives of the 
United Mine Workers and the anthracite operators’ representa- 
tives 
the 


se 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
_By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 9012) granting a pen- 
sion to Anna F. Gourlay ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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for the purpose of tendering his services as mediator; to | 


By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 9013) granting a pension to 


Bernice McLaughlin; to the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 9014) grant- 


ing a pension to Ada Laxson; to the Committee on Thvalid 
,ensions, 
By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9015) granting an 


of pension to Mary A. Koerper; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


crea 
vali 





By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (A. R. 9096) cranth 


I Pens 
By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (Hf. R. 9017) granting 
of pension to Martha A. McIntire; to the Committee on 1 il 
Pensions 
By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (HA. R. 9018 
crease of pension to Martha L. BE. Bromberg: f ‘ 
on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. MOONEPY: A bill (BH. R. 9019) for the 1 
Ailing R. Maish; to the Committs Milita \ 
By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A |} (FI. R. 9020 ra iP 
an increase of pension to Susah J. Hi rick ; to t ( 
on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (—. R. 901 hi 
of pension to Cathrine Martin; to the Con t I ! 
Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9022) granting a rion to J W 
MeDuanield ; to the Committee on Invalid I 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9023) grantin re ‘ 
Mary M. Fisher; to the Committ: n | lid I 
By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 9024) eranti i 
of pension to Eliza Tobin: to the ¢ imittee on P 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9025) granting an increas pension to 
Mary EF. Fenton Pulver: to the Committee on Invalid Px . 
By Mr. THURSTON A bill (H. R. 9026) granting a in 
crease of pension to Mary J. Moore { e { mit on 
Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H R 027) int n in ‘ , pe to 
Annie E. Grissom; t ie Cominitte iny i Pe ion 
By Mr. WHITE of Main A bill (H. R. 9028) granting an 
increase of pension to Eliz M. Sawye1 the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions 
\l bill (H. R. 9029) inting pension » All Ih. 
Walter; to the Committee on Invalid ] sion 
By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 903 r the retirement as 
ensign 0 Hampton Mitchell: t the Commi on Naval 
Affaii 
B M WYANT (by re juest \ bil H. R. 90381) for the 
relief of Sheinds Morri Zechari, and Frieda Clateman: to 
the Committe n Immigration and Naturalizati 
By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9082 o cha the ime 
of the rustees of St. Jo eph Male Orphan Asylur ind a nd 
the act incorporating the same; to the Committe« t Dis- 
trict Columbia 
PETITIONS, ETC 
Under clause 1 f Rule XXII, petition and j I ere 
do on the Clerk's desk and referred a follow 
oss. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution of the Fish and Game 
Commissio f California ureing th reflooding of Lower 
Klar h Lake o the Committe on Irrigatior i R l 
Ti 
589. By Mr. W ’ FITZGERALD: Petition of Union ¢ in 
cil, No. 21, Daughters of America, Union City, Ind “nest 
ing enactment of Hou bills 344 and 55% providi for the 
naturalization and deportation ad re tration o | to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalizati 
590. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of E. J. Re ey, legisla 
tive agent, Boston Lodge, No. 97 Brotherhood {f Railway 
Trainmen, Brockton, Mass., protestil gainst proposed amend 
ments to the Federal employe liabilit act; to the Con 
mittee on the Civil Servik 
591. Also, petition of F. A. Symonds, Massachusetts legisla- 
tive representative, the Locomotive Firemen of Massachusett 
protesting against proposed amendments the Federal em 
ployees liability act; to the Committee on Civil Service 
592. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York Petition the 
American Enameled Brick & Tile Co. (Inc.), New York City, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of the Blanton bill, H. R. 3811; 
| to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commercs 
593. Also, petition of the National Preservers Association 
(Inc.), opposing the passage of Senate bill 481 and House 
bill 39, which would permit the use or sale of corn sugar 
(dextrose) under the modified name “sugar”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
594, Also, petition of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, favoring the passage of a law charging the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission with the regulation of motor ve- 
hicles when engaged in interstate commerce; to the 
mittee on Pome e and Foreign Commerce. 

595. By Mr. SWING: Petition of the Riverside Chamber of 
Commerce, opposing the anti-Federal aid for highways move- 
ment; to the Committee on Roads. 


Com- 
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596. Also, petition of the Laguna Beach Chamber of Com- 
merce, urging continuance of Federal-aid highway appropria- 
tion from Congress and increase in California allotment; to 
the Committee on Roads. 

Also, petition of the California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation, supporting continuation of Federal-aid appropriation 
for interstate highways; to the Committee on Roads. 

598. Aliso, petition of Charter No, 30, Hotel Greeters of 
America, emphatically disapproving of the disallowance or dis- 
continuance by the United States of America of the appro- 
priation for good roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

599. Also, petition of the Board of Supervisors of Riverside 
County, Calif., requesting further appropriations for Federal 
highway aid; to the Committee on Roads. 


oe 


600, Also, petition of the Western States County Officials 
Association, urging continuation of the granting of Federal aid 


to the States in highway building; to the Committee on Roads. 
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601. Also, petition of the Riverside Chamber of Commerce 
urging continuation of the present policy of the Federal Goverp. 
ment in extending aid to the States for the building of higp. 
ways; to the Committee on Roads. 

602. Also, petition of the Redlands Chamber of Commerce 
urging continuation of the present plan and poliey of Federal 
aid in cooperation with States in building public roads; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

603. Also, petition of the motor Carriers’ Association of the 
State of California, unanimously indorsing the Federal-aiq 
road plan and asking for an increased appropriation of the 
Federal aid from the present Congress; to the Committee op 
Roads. 

604. Also, petition of the Orange Community Chamber of 
Commerce, urging continued Federal appropriations for ade. 
quate highway transportation facilities; to the Committee on 
Roads. 
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